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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


In  our  last  number  we  had  to  report  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  bearing 
tlie  most  important  part  in  the  most  important  debate  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  ;  one  short  week  is  over,  and  we  have  to  report  him  dead ! — 
killed  by  a  sudden  accident,  in  the  midst  of  his  political  activity, 
like  Huskisson.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
riding  for  exercise,  up  Constitution  Hill ;  suddenly  bis  liorse 
swerved ;  the  rider  fell  headlong ;  and  when  he  was  raised  from 
the  ground,  insensible,  by  persons  who  ran  to  his  assistance,  his 
face  had  undergone  such  a  change  as  to  be  hardly  recognized. 
He  was  carried  home,  to  baffle  all  the  resources  of  medical  skill, 
and  to  endure  three  days  of  agony,  until  death  released  him,  on 
Tuesday  night. 

The  suddenness,  the  shock,  the  deep  sense  of  privation,  struck 
with  violence  on  the  feelings  of  all — his  family,  his  attached 
friends,  the  town,  the  whole  country.  The  Legislature  is  dismayed 
at  the  suddenly vulsion  of  its  most  powerful  statesman.  Privi¬ 
lege  of  Parliament  was  no  bar  to  the  summons  of  a  messenger  more 
peremptory  than  tlio  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  Coupled  with  the 
last  appearance  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  rebuke  of  Fate  to  the  pettiness  of  party  should  tell  deeply.  To 
the  last,  factious  rancours  bad  aimed  their  unavailing  shafts  at  one 
who  bad  risen  above  retaliation.  Dreading  some  turn  in  his  con¬ 
victions  unfavourable  to  the  party  over  whom  he  had  often  thrown 
the  eleemosynary  aegis  of  his  protection,  an  eager  and  hard-mouthed 
Ministerial  advocate  had  been  set  on  to  drive  him  from  the  dreaded 
spot  with  the  bark  of  calumnious  insinuation  ;  and  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  did  not  blush  to  abet  the  assailant  of  the  man  whose  aid  had 
been  the  frequent  proof  of  his  disinterested  independence :  nay,  the 
official  leader  but  faintly  corrected  Mr.  Cockburn's  sweeping  charges 
of  conspiracy  even  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  called  to  mind  his  long 
and  not  ostentatious  support  of  Ministers — and  they  knew  how 
effective  that  support  had  been,  how  little  understood  in  its  full 
extent  by  the  public  that  was  to  read  the  graceless  inculpation. 
His  very  last  speech,  adverse  as  it  was,  evinced  the  same  spirit  of 
forbearance.  On  the  specific  question — the  dangerous  character  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  policy — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  antecedents  and  his 
unaltered  conclusions  forced  him  to  pronounce  a  judgment  against 
the  Government.  Indeed,  had  the  approval  of  Lord  Palmerston 
been  possible  in  itself,  it  was  presented  in  the  impossible  shape  of 
an  implied  censure  on  Sir  Robert’s  steadfast  companion  Lord 
Aberdeen.  But,  with  the  irresistible  and  temperately  stated 
reasons  of  liis  adverse  decision,  with  his  own  steady  sup¬ 
port  of  Ministers  on  other  grounds,  Sir  Robert  recalled  the 
reasons  that  he  had  for  approving  of  their  general  policy.  He 
spoke  with  the  most  evident  reluctance ;  the  censure  was  mani¬ 
festly  extorted  from  him ;  and  the  effect  of  his  speech  was  rather 
to  discourage  than  to  invite  followers  from  his  side  who  might 
not  he  under  the  moral  compulsion  to  which  lie  submitted.  The 
force  of  this  manner  may  perhaps  be  descried  in  the  Ministerial 
votes  of  some  stanch  but  liberal  members  of  the  Peel  party. 
For  the  support  which  he  gave  from  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
sagacity  and  the  sense  of  public  duty,  little  gratitude  was  felt  by 
n  feeble  party  absorbed  in  the  pettier  instinct  of  self-preservation ; 
-and,  by  a  singular  misery  in  their  fate,  the  contrast  was  exhibited 
at  the  latest  meeting,  when  the  Commons  took  an  unconscious 
farewell  of  their  great  chief. 

Formal  eulogistic  speeches  have  been  delivered  in  Parliament, 
with  many  traits,  on  all  sides,  of  the  feeling  natural  to  tlio  occasion. 
The  active  statesman  being  gone,  the  object  of  party  detraction 
had  ceased;  and  those  motives  forgotten,  nothing  remained  to  say 
of  him  but  good.  Lord  John  Russell  has  intimated  that  the 
Crown  and  Cabinet  would  gladly  cooperate  with  the  friends  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  affording  an  opportunity  to  tlie  public  of  testifying 


its  respect  by  a  public  funeral :  but  Mr.  Goulburn,  as  executor  to 
Sir  Robert,  adduced  a  wish  expressed  by  the  testator  to  be  buried 
beside  his  father  and  mother  at  the  parish-church  of  Drayton  Bas¬ 
sett. 

The  sudden  removal  of  Peel  is  an  element  of  party  calculations 
which  had  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  the  first  conse¬ 
quence  is  undisguised  confusion.  The  indiscipline  which  attends 
the  decline  of  a  ministry,  like  the  insubordination  on  the  retreat 
of  an  army,  had  already  set  in ;  but  the  event  brings  it  to  a  crisis. 
The  great  support  and  shield  of  Ministers  is  gone,  and  they  must 
do  the  best  they  can  without  him — they  who  already  foretasted 
the  bitterness  of  political  death.  Peel  was  the  great  moderator  of 
parties  :  although  his  policy  had  divided  his  own  retinue  into  the 
two  sections  of  progressive  Conservatives  and  stationary  Tories, 
the  force  of  his  character  retained  no  small  influence  over  both 
sections,  and  kept  them  from  extremes.  Ministers  avowedly 
deferred  to  him,  and  the  Radicals  also.  The  weight  of  his  mo¬ 
deration  overlaid  party  strife,  and  deadened  its  struggles.  It  is 
removed,  and  already  men  are  looking  forward  to  a  renewal  of  hot 
contest — preparing  for  it.  The  two  sections  of  the  old  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  will  probably  reunite.  The  claims  of  faction  are  as¬ 
serted  with  equal  vehemence  by  the  Ministerial  journal  which 
hands  over  too  conscientious  Liberal  Members  to  the  wrath  of 
partisan  constituents,  and  by  the  Oppositionist  which  pillories 
the  names  of  Conservatives  who  voted  with  Ministers,  and 
holds  them  up  to  the  castigation  of  the  Carlton  Club! — bor¬ 
rowing  a  bint  from  the  club  tyranny  of  the  Paris  revolutionists. 
It  is  true  that  as  yet  neither  side  appears  to  have  determined  upon 
a  real  or  intelligible  casus  belli ;  both  agree  to  take  the  contest  on 
a  false  issue :  the  Tories  hoist  the  banner  of  Protection,  in  which 
their  own  leaders  have  lost  faith  as  a  standard  of  the  future  ;  and 
the  Liberals  affect  a  necessity  for  defending  Free  Trade  against 
“  reaction,”  which  they  make  their  battle-cry — believing  it  all  the 
time  about  as  idle  a  dream  as  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
when  war  is  to  be,  a  pretext  is  easily  found  ;  and  perhaps  one  may 
turn  up  with  more  verisimilitude.  Meanwhile  the  Tories  are  bent 
on  reorganization,  which  would  restore  to  them  the  most  efficient 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  question  of  specific  pur¬ 
pose  is  postponed.  When  Peel  undertook  the  task  of  reorgani¬ 
zing  after  the  Reform  Bill  rout,  it  was  with  more  scientific  skill : 
he  saw  that  he  must  begin  by  laying  down  a  purpose  suited  to 
the  day,  and  be  selected  Liberal  Conservatism ;  he  reorganized 
party  as  the  instrument  of  purpose :  the  Tories  are  reorganizing 
party  for  party  alone.  Yet  the  Ministers  read  their  own  fate  in 
the  revived  process  ;  and  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Palmerston  debate 
they  suffered  their  worst  fear  to  come  out— the  reunion  of  the  di¬ 
vided  Conservative  party  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
abrupt  removal  of  Peel  extinguishes  the  great  impediment  to  that 
reunion  and  to  the  renewal  of  party  conflict.  Farewell  then  to  the 
truce  of  parties  and  legislative  tranquillity. 


Signs  of  the  renewed  conflict  are  discerned  in  the  Ministerial 
defeat  of  the  week — and  signs  also  of  the  empty  pretexts  on  which 
the  contending  parties  at  present  stand.  Last  week  Ministers  invited 
collision  with  the  Lords :  this  week  the  Lords  are  paying  them  out 
— suffering  a  Peer  of  minor  standing  to  emasculate  their  Irish  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  by  raising  the  county  qualification  from  81.  to  15/.  The 
special  pretext  is  that  the  Irish  are  not  “  qualified”  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  Are  they  less  qualified  than  English  county  voters — ■ 
less  intelligent,  less  independent  ?  And  what  a  preposterous  lapse 
of  common  sense  in  policy  is  this  of  which  the  reviving  Tories  are 
guilty !  The  franchise  may  not  be  a  very  important  matter  for 
the  Irish  just  now,  when  material  improvements  occupy  the  first 
place;  but  the  Tories  are  positively  supplying  the  Whigs  and 
Liberals,  and  any  nascent  O’Connell,  with  an  election-cry — that 
the  grudging  Tories  refuse  political  equality  to  the  Irishman  ! 
Such  is  the  effect  of  entering  on  a  renewed  campaign  without  a 
policy  or  a  settled  plan. 

Respecting  the  site  for  the  Exposition  of  1851,  Ministers  have 
been  more  fortunate,  although  it  was  simultaneously  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hostile  demonstration  in  both  Houses  on  Thursday.  Pro¬ 
bably  for  want  of  genuine  and  substantial  grounds,  however,  the 
assailant  parties  had  no  common  action.  Prom  what  passed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  now  appears  ■without  disguise  that  some  private 
interests  and  dislikes  are  arrayed  against  the  plan:  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell  dislikes  it,  and  his  invalid  sister  is  alarmed  at  it ;  Lord 
Campbell,  who  acts  for  the  judge  and  an  architect,  thinks  the  use 
of  the  Park  illegal,  as  being  counter  to  a  statute  and  the  prescriptive 
right  of  the  people  to  the  free  usage  of  tlie  Park  ;  and  an  injunc¬ 
tion  in  Chancery  is  threatened.  Colonel  Sibthorp,  hater  of  rail¬ 
roads,  commissions,  foreign  goods,  and  all  innovating  activities, 
hates  the  Exposition.  But  neither  in  argument  nor  votes  did  the 


opponents  make  a  strong  stand : 


Lord  Brougham  withdrew 


his 
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motion  for  a  Select  Committee ;  adverse  motions  by  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sir  Benjamin  Ilall  were  negatived  by  divisions  of  nearly 
four  to  one. 

"When  Henry  Clay  is  added  to  tbe  list  of  personal  squabblers  in 
the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  the  warm  denunciation  of  Daniel 
Webster  comes  not  too  soon.  Mr.  Benton  was  the  person  who 
provoked  the  venerable  Senator  to  a  verbal  breach  of  the  peace, 
— the  accursed  question  of  slavery  being  the  provocative ;  and  it 
was  half  feared  that  a  more  practical  breach  would  be  effected ;  , 
but  the  intervention  of  the  Chairman  stopped  the  scandal.  Mr.  | 
"Webster  looked  upon  these  disgraceful  scenes  with  horror  ;  and 
well  he  might :  they  not  only  disgrace  the  American  Congress  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  countries,  but  set  a  low  standard  of  manners  to 
the  Senators’  own  country — a  low  standard  of  behaviour  between 
man  and  man,  a  low  standard  of  feeling. 

Prom  the  French  "West  Indies  we  learn  that  society  is  threaten¬ 
ed  with  disruption :  Guadeloupe  is  disturbed  by  a  rebellious  in-  j 
cendiarism ;  in  Martinique  the  Blacks  were  in  revolt,  but  kept  in 
check  by  the  armed  Whites.  Hayti  has  not  taught  the  French  to 
treat  the  Blacks  with  kindness  or  even  justice. 

UrlinfrB  intir  ^rnmiiiitgs  in  'pitrlinitmti 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

House  of  Lords.  Mon  flay,  July  1.  Irish  Franchise :  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ire¬ 
land)  Bill,  in  Committee  ;  Lord  Desart’s  Amendment,  substituting  a  qualification  of 
15/.  for  one  of  8/.,  carried  against  Ministers,  by  72  to  50. 

Tuesday,  July  2.  Education  Grants  ;  Lord  Harrowby’s  Motion  for  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee,  negatived  by  31  to  26. 

Thursday,  July  4.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Testimonies  of  respect — Show  of 
Industry;  Lord  Brougham’s  Motion  against  the  Ilyde  Park  site,  debated  and  with¬ 
drawn — Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee — Larceny 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  read  a  second  time. 

Friday,  July  5.  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  Bill,  considered  in  Commitee ; 
amendment  carried  against  Ministers  by  53  to  39 — Australian  Colonies  Bill,  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

House  of  Commons.  Monday,  July  1.  Show  of  Industry  in  Hyde  Park;  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Ministerial  Statements— Mr.  Smith  O’Brien’s  Captivity — Civil  Service  Es¬ 
timates;  Mr.  Ewart’s  call  for  a  Government  Statement  on  Education,  &c. 

Tuesday ,  July  2.  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill;  read  a  third  time  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
17,  extended  to  Ireland  by  a  vote  of  64  to  14,  and  passed. 

Wednesday,  July  3.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  the  House  adjourned,  in  token  of 
respect,  without  proceeding  to  any  business. 

Thursday,  July  4.  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Ministerial  testimony  of  respect — 
Business  of  the  Session — Show  of  Industry;  Colonel  Sib  thorp’s  Motion  on  the  Hyde 
Park  site,  withholding  Parliamentary  sanction,  negatived  by  166  to  46  ;  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall’s  Amendment,  withholding  Royal  sanction,  negatived  by  166  to  47 — Home¬ 
made  Spirits  in  Bond  Bill,  read  a  second  time. 

Friday,  July  5.  Peace  between  Denmark  and  Prussia — Malt-tax;  Mr.  Cayley’s 
Motion  for  Repeal,  negatived  by  247  to  123 — Railways  Abandonment  Bill,  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 
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Death  op  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Wednesday,  soon  after  the  Speaker  took 
the  chair  at  the  noon  sitting,  Mr.  Hume  rose  and  briefly  referred  to  the 
great  public  loss  by  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  had  not 
the  power  to  describe  adequately  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  so  deeply ;  but 
when  he  considered  the  sacrifices  of  “power,  office,  and  everything,” 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  more  particularly  in  later  years,  to  pass  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  believed  the  imperial  interests  of  the  country  demanded, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would,  even  if  there  were  no  precedent  for  such 
a  course,  adjourn  without  proceeding  with  any  business  whatever. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seconded  the  motion,  seeing  no  other  Member  present 
who  had  been  officially  connected  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Every  heart,  he  observed,  was  much  too  full  to  allow  them  to  proceed  so 
early  to  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  calamity  with  which 
the  country  had  been  visited  in  the  premature  death  of  his  friend.  “I  will 
say,  the  premature  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  for,  although  he  has  died  full 
of  years  and  full  of  honours,  yet  it  is  a  death  that  in  human  eyes  is  pre¬ 
mature,  because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that,  in  whatever  position,  by  the 
weight  of  his  ability,  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  and  by  the  purity  of 
his  virtues,  he  might  still  have  been  spared  to  render  us  most  essential 
services.  I  will  only  quote,  as  deeming  them  highly  appropriate,  those  most 
touching  and  most  feeling  lines  which  were  applied  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  country  to  the  memory  of  a  man  even  greater  than  Sir  Robert 
Teel. 

*  Now  is  the  stately  column  broke ; 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoke ; 

The  trumpet’s  silvery  sound  is  still. 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill.’  ” 

The  tribute  of  respect  would  he  the  more  valuable,  and  the  more  readily 
received,  from  the  silence  which  had  prevailed  ;  a  silence  not  arising  from  a 
want  but  from  an  excess  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Napier  rose  willingly  to  waive  his  motion  on  the  paper ;  observing 
as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  measures  on  which 
he  was  about  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  had  been  suggested  by  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  the  great  man  who  has  just  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers, 

The  records  of  his  enlightened  wisdom  in  connexion  with  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country  will  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  “  When  tne  news  came  to  me  of  his  death,  and  when  I 
reflected  how  short  was  the  period  since  I  had  beheld  him  standing  on  that 
spot  in  the  full  vigour  of  a  matured  intellectual  power — chastened  but  not 
impaired  by  age  and  experience — I  was  reminded  what  shadows  we  are ; 
that  the  life  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  of  us  is  but  a  wavering  flame  which 
the  passing  breeze  may  extinguish.” 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  felt  that  perhaps  the  silence  which  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  would  he  more  eloquent  than  any  words,  on  such  a  loss  as  the 
House,  and  the  country,  and  he  might  almost  say  the  whole  European 
community,  has  sustained  ;  but  as  the  silence  had  with  equal  feeling  and 
truth  been  broken  by  Mr.  Napier,  Sir  Robert  added  his  humble  testimony 
to  the  high  and  honourable  character  of  the  friend  they  had  lost. 


“As  one  who  has  now  sat  for  some  time  in  Parliament,  I  rise  and  state  that 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  man  who  made  greater  sacrifices  for  the  public 
good  than  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Power  he  sacrificed  willingly  ;  and  I  think  he 
would  have  sacrificed  everything  except  that  which  he  regarded  as  para¬ 
mount,  namely  his  duty,  to  the  good  of  his  country.  Those  who  might  have 
differed  from  him  on  political  subjects  will,  I  am  sure,  unanimously  concur 
in  the  expression  of  one  cordial  feeling  of  grateful  respect  for  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  really  did  more  to  distinguish  this  House  among  the  delibe¬ 
rative  bodies  of  the  world  than  any  one  individual  who  ever  sat  in  it.” 

In  the  absence  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  [Lord  John  RusseU  had 
gone  into  the  country  the  day  before,  and  the  motion  seems  to  have  come 
on  unexpectedly,]  Sir  W illiam  Somerville  concurred  in  the  expression 
of  profound  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  departed  statesman,  and  wil¬ 
lingly  acceded  to  the  motion. 

The  question  was  put  and  earned  unanimously,  and  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  urgent  private  business  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  extra 
noon  sitting  held  on  Thursday,  Sir  George  Grey  moved  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  orders  of  the  day  be  postponed  till  the  afternoon ; 
announcing,  with  great  emotion,  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  anxious  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  a  numerous  attendance  to  propose  some 
expression  of  that  feeling  which  they  all  entertained.  Sir  George  ex¬ 
pressed  his  deep  personal  regrets  that  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord 
John,  on  Wednesday,  he  himself  had  not  been  present  to  join  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  in  the  appropriate  mark  of  respect  unanimously  paid 
by  the  House  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  so  suddenly  removed  by  a 
painful  and  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence.  The  House  imme¬ 
diately  adjourned,  till  half-past  four  o’clock. 

A  little  before  five,  the  House  being  very  full,  Lord  John  Russell  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  table.  His  countenance  was  pale  with  emotion,  and  he 
began  with  a  faltering  and  almost  inaudible  voice ;  not  a  few  Members 
appeared  to  be  in  tears ;  the  House  with  one  accord  uncovered,  and  a 
most  solemn  silence  prevailed.  Presenting  papers  with  a  formal  motion, 
he  asked  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mingling  his  sorrow  with  that 
of  the  House  for  the  great  loss  which  the  House  and  the  countrv  has  sus¬ 
tained. 

“At  the  first  contemplation  of  that  misfortune,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
overcome  by  a  feeling  of  awe,  that  one  who  so  late  as  Friday  night  last 
informed  this  nouse  by  his  judgment,  and  took  the  part  which  became 
him  in  one  of  the  most  important  discussions  of  the  year,  should  already  be 
numbered  among  the  dead  ;  and  that  not  by  attacks  of  disease  overcoming 
nature  amidst  the  exertions  of  public  life,  but  by  one  of  those  common  ac¬ 
cidents  through  which  we  are  apt  to  think  that  lives  so  gifted  could  hardly 
be  taken  from  us.  Speaking  of  that  great  man,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regret  that,  hereafter,  this  House  will  no  longer  be  guided  by  that 
long  and  large  experience  of  public  affairs — by  that  profound  know¬ 
ledge,  by  that  oratorical  power,  and  that  memory,  copious,  yet  exact, 
by  which  tlie  House  was  wont  to  be  influenced,  enlightened,  and  instructed. 
It  is  not  for  me,  or  for  this  House,  to  speak  of  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Peel : 
it  never  happened  to  me  to  be  in  political  connexion  with  him ;  but  so  late 
as  that  last  debate  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for 
that  fair  and  frank  support  which  he  had  given  to  the  present  Government. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  that  speech  which  preceded  the  one  which  I  addressed  to 
the  House,  in  speaking  against  the  policy  of  the  Government,  spoke  with 
such  temper,  with  such  forbearance  towards  all  those  who  might  hold  oppo¬ 
site  opinions  to  his  own,  that  it  must  he  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  remain 
that  Iris  last  accents  in  this  House  should  have  been  those  of  such  candour 
and  kindliness  to  all  around  him.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that 
however  history  may  deal  with  the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  he  pursued,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  two  great  occasions,  when  he  held  power  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  apparently  almost  without  a  rival,  and  when  he  proposed  mea¬ 
sures  to  this  House  which  shook  and  after  a  short  time  subverted  his 
Government,  he  did  so  from  those  motives  of  deep  love  to  his  country, 
and  from  that  deep  sense  of  duty,  which  always  distinguished  him. 
Of  these  occasions  I  shall  not  speak ;  but  there  is  one  part  of  his  career 
to  which  I  would  wish  but  briefly  to  refer,  and  of  which  I  trust 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  because  I  feel  it  due  to  him  to  pay  that 
tribute  which  has  not  perhaps  been  hitherto  paid  to  his  merits. 
I  allude  to  that  period  which  elapsed  from  1832  to  1841.  After  the 
contest  which  took  place  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  to  he  dreaded  that 
those  who  had  opposed  that  bill,  expecting  results  from  it  calamitous  to 
the  country,  would  have  retired  in  disgust  from  public  contests,  and  thereby 
have  left  a  war  of  classes  to  be  carried  on  which  would  have  involved  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  this  country.  I  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  been  the 
man  who  prevented  such  a  contest  from  taking  place.  Although  he  had  op¬ 
posed  the  Reform  Bill,  yet  he  addressed  himself  manfully  to  the  situation  m 
which  lie  was  placed  :  lie  addressed  himself  to  the  country  on  behalf  of  those 
principles  of  which  he  was  the  most  eloquent  defender  ;  and  brought  back 
again  the  various  powers  of  the  state  into  harmony,  and  showed  himself  not 
afraid  of  abiding  by  the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  those  measures  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  which  he  was  the  advocate.  But,  beyond  all  this,  I  consider,  also, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  particular  questions,  that,  gifted  as  he 
was,  and  having  the  means  of  keeping  apart  from  the  struggles  and  con¬ 
tentions  and  labours  of  political  life,  and  having  likewise  a  love  of  literature 
and  a  taste  for  art  which  might  well  have  given  him  a  happy  life  apart  from 
all  such  struggles,  the  example  of  such  a  man  devoting  himself  to  labour 
and  to  incessant  toil  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  of  the  country,  is  an  example 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost,  and  which  I  hope  will  not  be  lost  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  With  respect  to  those  questions  upon  which  he  differed 
from  a  portion  of  this  House,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  or  discuss 
them ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  my  testimony  will  always  be,  that  that 
harmony  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years — that  safety  which  has 
been  enjoyed  during  a  time  of  peril,  during  a  time  of  contention  in  other 
countries — was  greatly  owing  to  the  course  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  his 
duty  to  pursue. 

“  With  these  feelings,  I  wish  to  say,  that  if  it  should  appear  to  the  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  that  course  which  was 
taken  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  should  for  my  own  part,  though  I  shall 
not  proceed  to  make  any  motion  or  raise  any  discussion  on  such  a  subject, 
give  my  willing  support  to  any  motion  that  may  be  made  for  a  public  fu¬ 
neral.  Or  if  it  should  be  thought  that  the  example  which  was  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Grattan  should  be  followed,  I  should  be  ready 
to  concur  in  any  course  of  that  kind.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add 
that,  thinking  it  right  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  before  I  made 
any  such  proposal,  I  feel  assured  that  anything  which  could  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  which  could  add  any  further  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  name,  would  be  unhesitatingly  sanctioned  by  the  assent  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  Sir,  I  wish,  in  concluding  these  few  words,  to  say,  that  I  place  myself 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nearest  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Having  had  no  political  connexion  with  him  myself,  perhaps  this  proposal  may 
come  more  fitly  from  me,  as  not  being  moved  by  any  partiality ;  but  I  do  feel 
that  this  country  now,  and  that  posterity  hereafter,  in  reckoning  the  names 
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of  eminent  statesmen  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  this  country  and  have 
contributed  to  their  lustre,  will  place  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  among  the  fore¬ 
most.”  {Cheers.) 

Mr.  Goulburn  stood  forward  as  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  connexion  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  most  intimate  bonds  of 
friendship  during  forty  years,  as  one  of  those  selected  by  him  to  carry 
out  his  dying  wishes  and  intentions,  and  as  one  authorized  by  his  family 
to  express  their  views. 

He  would  add  nothing  to  the  testimony  of  the  noble  Lord  to  the  public 
worth  and  services  of  the  deceased  ;  and  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  enlarge  on 
his  other  qualities,  the  wound  to  his  friends  would  be  too  soon  reopened,  and 
the  tongue  would  forbear  to  utter  what  the  heart  would  feel.  He  received 
the  proposition  «f  the  noble  Lord  with  gratitude,  with  equal  gratitude  to  a 
gracious  Sovereign  for  her  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  a  great 
public  servant,  and  gratitude  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  offer  of  the 
highest  tribute  which  it  can  pay  to  an  individual,  whatever  the  extent  of 
his  abilities,  virtues,  or  public  services.  “  But,”  said  Mr.  Goulburn,  “  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state  the  other  feelings  which  influence  my  conduct. 
Those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  have  but  little  idea  of 
his  simplicity  of  character,  added  to  all  his  other  great  merits.  If  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  a  desire  to  avoid  pomp 
and  ostentation  that  individual  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  that 
pomp  and  ostentation,  he  particularly  reprobated  in  cases  connected  with 
funereal  obsequies.  In  a  very  early  period  of  my  connexion  with  him  those 
feelings  were  repeatedly  expressed  by  himself ;  they  have  been  continued  to 
a  later  period  of  his  political  career.  I  will  read  the  injunction  which  ho 
signed  on  the  8th  of  May  1844,  when  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
mighty  faculties — when  he  was  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  power — when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  in  this  House — when  the  measures  he  had 
brought  into  Parliament  had  been  crowned  with  success  even  beyond  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  those  who  supported  them  ;  and  when,  if  any  man  could  be 
tempted  by  fortuitous  circumstances  or  a  desire  of  public  renown,  it  was  the 
individual  by  whom  the  paragraph  I  am  about  to  read  was  left.  That  para¬ 
graph  is  as  follows — ‘  I  desire  that  I  may  be  interred  in  the  vault  of  the 
parish-church  of  Drayton  Bassett,  in  which  my  father  and  mother  were  in¬ 
terred,  and  that  my  funeral  may  be  without  ostentation  or  parade  of  any 
kind.’  (“  Hear ,  hear!  ”)  If  or  did  those  sentiments  undergo  any  alteration ; 
for  not  later  than  six  weeks  since,  when  an  alteration  was  made  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  church  to  which  this  memorandum  refers,  Sir  Robert  Peel  pointed 
out  to  Lady  Peel,  on  an  inspection  of  the  church,  the  very  spot  in  the  vault 
in  which  he  wished  and  trusted  his  body  would  be  laid,  without  any  of  that 
parade  and  ostentation  which,  in  all  cases,  he  so  earnestly  deprecated,  and 
the  absence  of  which  he  so  admired  and  approved  in  the  case  of  the  funeral 
of  the  Queen  Dowager.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  feel  that  I  have  but  one  duty  to  fulfil — that  his  family  have 
but  one  wish  to  express — and  that  is,  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
intention  both  of  her  Majesty  and  her  Parliament,  in  conferring  upon 
him  what  I  before  stated  is  the  greatest  honour  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  subject  by  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  say  they  are  compelled  respectfully  to  decline  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  who  were  connected  with  him 
to  have  had  this  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  man  whom  we  admired  as  a 
statesman  and  whom  we  loved  as  an  individual  friend ;  and  I  only  entreat 
the  House,  that  in  addition  to  the  mark  of  respect  which  they  have  paid  to 
his  abilities  and  public  services,  they  will  consent  to  pay  this  further  mark 
of  respect  to  his  simplicity  of  character,  and  give  effect  to  his  intentions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  to  be  buried ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  readily  comply  -with  the  wish  his  friends  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  because  they  have  already  recorded  in  the  most  feeling  manner  their 
sense  of  his  high  merits  by  spontaneously  adjourning,  the  moment  his  de¬ 
cease  became  known, — an  honour  that  will  live  for  ever  in  the  journals  of 
this  House,  and  which  I  believe  was  never  before  paid  to  a  subject,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  station.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  throw  myself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  that  they  will  not  feel  in  declining  the  pro¬ 
posal  there  is  anything  but  a  sense  of  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  offer 
made,  which  I  trust  they  will  not  force,  as  it  is  one  we  should  feel  it  our 
duty  to  resist.  I  will  only  further  entreat  the  House,  upon  a  subject  of  this 
nature,  when  the  wound  is  so  recent,  and  the  feeling  so  strong,  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  may  not  proceed.”  (“  Hear,  hear  /”) 

Mr.  Herries  ventured,  as  the  oldest  political  friend  of  Sir  Robert  in 
the  great  party  which  had  become  estranged  from  him,  to  express  how 
undisturbed  had  been  his  personal  friendship  for  him  to  the  last.  Sir 
Robert  had  his  undiminished  admiration,  and  retained  the  continued  re¬ 
gard  of  his  heart. 

The  mournful  subject  was  then  dropped. 

The  Lords,  on  the  same  evening,  deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  proceedings,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
listened  to  words  of  eulogy  from  the  lips  of  their  leaders. 

“For  myself,”  said  the  Lord  President,  “I  can  only  say  that, 
it  having  been  my  fortune  from  a  prolonged  life  to  assist  at  the 
commencement  and  at  the  development  of  the  career  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel, — having  witnessed  his  first  exertions  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  of  human 
events  I  did  not  expect  myself  to  see  the  close  of, — I  have,  by  the  events  of 
more  than  forty  years,  been  made  more  aware  perhaps  than  many  others  of 
the  unremitting  zeal,  exclusively  devoted  to  public  objects  and  to  no  others, 
by  which  the  life  of  that  eminent  man  was  given  up  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  bringing  to  that  service,  as  he  did,  talents  equally  great  and  distin¬ 
guished  both  for  business  and  for  debate.  Such  having  been  the  ease,  such 
exertions  having  been  continued  to  the  last,  it  would  be  impossible  to  witness 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  close  of  such  a  life,  so  employed,  without  a  pass¬ 
ing  expression  of  sympathy,  sorrow,  and  condolement,  in  which  I  believe 
that  all  the  people  of  this  country  will  join,  and  especially  all  those  con¬ 
nected  with  its  legislative  and  public  proceedings,  who  have  witnessed  an 
event  which  has  filled  all  hearts  with  sorrow  and  many  minds  with  appre¬ 
hension.  My  Lords,  I  shall  say  nothing  more.  Whatever  has  been  felt  in 
another  assembly  is  now  felt  here  and  throughout  this  country ;  and  I  per¬ 
suade  myself  that,  however  feebly,  I  have  only  given  vent  to  your  feelings 
and  my  own  in  endeavouring  not  to  let  such  a  casualty  and  such  a  loss  pass 
unmentioned  in  this  House.  Such  an  occasion  perhaps  justifies  me  in  de¬ 
parting  from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  proceedings.”  {Cheers.) 

Lord  Stanley  added  his  tribute  of  personal  attachment. 

“  It  has  been  my  deep  regret  that,  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  I 
have  been  separated  from  him  by  a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion  on  an 
important  matter  of  public  policy.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  know  that 
that  difference  prevailed  between  us  up  to  the  last  period  of  his  valuable  life. 
But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  personally,  my  Lords,  to  know  that,  whatever 
political  difference  there  was  between  us,  there  was  no  personal  hostility  on 
either  side.  I  am  confident  that  there  has  been  none  on  my  side — quite  as 
confident  that  there  was  none  on  his.  I  never  was  one  of  those  who  attached 
unworthy  motives  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  I  cannot  but  deeply  lament. 

I  believe  that  in  that  step  which  led  me  to  differ  from  him,  he  was  actuated 
by  a  sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  obtain  that  which  he  believed  to  be  a 


public  good.  Mistaken  as  he  was  in  that  view,  I  am  satisfied  that  upon  that 
occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  the  public  good  was  the  leading  principle  of  his 
life ;  and  that  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  he  was  prepared  to  make, 
and  did  actually  make,  every'  sacrifice.  In  some  cases  those  sacrifices  were 
so  extensive,  that  I  hardly  know  whether  the  great  and  paramount  object  of 
his  country’s  good  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  exact  them  from  any  public 
man.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  speak  of  differences— to  speak  of  disagree¬ 
ments — when  a  great  man  and  a  great  statesman  has  passed  away  from  us  by 
the  sudden  and  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence.” 

Lord  Brougham  could  not  refrain  from  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
splendid  merits  and  conscientious  motives  of  the  deceased — • 

_  “  At  the  last  stage  of  his  public  career,  checkered  as  it  was — and  I  told 
him  in  private  that  checkered  it  would  be,  when  he  was  differing  from  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  and  from  purely  public-spirited 
feelings  was  adopting  a  course  which  was  so  galling  and  unpleasing  to  them 
— I  told  him,  I  say,  that  lye  must  turn  from  the  storm  without  to  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  an  approving  conscience  within.  Differing  as  we  may  differ  on  the 
point  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  disputing  as  we  may  dispute  on  the 
results  of  his  policy,  we  must  all  agree  that  to  the  course  which  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  advantageous  to  his  country  he  firmly  adhered ;  and  that  in 
pursuing  it  he  mads  sacrifices  compared  with  which  all  the  sacrifices  exacted 
from  public  men  by  a  sense  of  public  duty',  which  I  have  ever  known  or 
read  of,  sink  into  nothing.” 

Lord  Brougham  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  motion  on  the  Show  of 
Industry,  but  it  was  intimated  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  anxious 
to  speak,  and  he  instantly  gave  way. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  forward,  and  with  tears  pointed  to 
that  which  he  believed  was  the  strongest  feature  in  the  character  of  his 
friend  and  fellow  servant  under  the  Crown — 

“In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Robert  reel,  I  never  knew 
a  man  in  whose  truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence,  or  in  whom 
I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire  to  promote  the  public  service.  In  the  whole 
course  of  my  communication  with  him,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which 
he  did  not  show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth  ;  and  I  never  saw  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  the  smallest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  any¬ 
thing  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact.” 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  mentioned  some  biographical  points  in  Sir 
Robert’s  college  life. 

Sir  Robert  and  himself  entered  at  the  same  College,  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
in  the  same  year.  Sir  Robert  arrived  there  a  few  months  before  him ;  and, 
as  he  had  never  been  at  any  public  schools,  and  had  few  acquaintances  in 
the  University,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  they  lived  together 
for  three  years  in  the  University  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  while  he  was  at  Oxford  he  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than  of  study, 
whereas  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  fonder  of  study'  than  of  pleasure.  Sir  Robert, 
however,  like  himself,  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises.  He  took  great  delight 
in  cricket  and  in  boat-racing  and  exercise  on  the  river.  He  must  mention 
another  incident  which  would  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory :  they  went 
in  a  hack  post-chaise  from  Oxford  together  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the 
late  Lord  Melville,  in  1806.  There  were  circumstances  in  their  after  lives 
which  had  not  weakened  the  impression  of  early  years.  This  was  the  last 
opportunity  he  should  ever  have  of  paying  a  tribute  of  affection  to  one  for 
whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  highest  regard,  and  whose  memory  would  be  long 
appreciated  by  a  grateful  country. 

Public  Business. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated,  on  Thursday,  what  course  Ministers  will 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  various  measures  before  Parliament,  as  the 
advancing  session  has  affected  their  chance  of  success. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  bill 
for  abolishng  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  intended  on  the  mode  of  exercising  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  bill  would  not  probably  reach  the  other  House  before  the  end  of 
August ;  that  would  be  too  late  for  proposing  a  very  largo  change  in  the 
customary  mode  of  governing  Ireland  ;  so,  having  got  an  assent  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  biU,  he  did  not  mean  to  proceed  with  it  this  session.  The  Se¬ 
curities  for  Advances  (Ireland)  Bill  will  also  be  postponed.  The  Merchant 
Seaman’s  Bill  cannot  be  well  proceeded  with  this  session ;  and  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Bill,  which  the  House  has  approved  of  in  principle,  will  need 
a  good  deal  of  alteration  in  detail ;  so  he  will  not  proceed  with  that 
either  ;  and  the  Railway  Audit  Bill  must  be  given  up  for  this  session. 

Ministers  propose  to  fix  a  day  for  a  debate  on)  the  second  reading  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill :  but  they  will  not  go  beyond  that  stage 
— all  they  expect  to  do  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  legislation. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  will  be  taken  in  a  morning  sitting  next  Mon¬ 
day'  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill,  next  Monday ;  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  next  Thursday  week.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
proceed  with  the  Stamps  Bill  when  ho  can  fix  a  day.  After  Monday',  Lord 
John  proposes  to  go  on  with  Supply — taking  the  next  Friday,  and  the  Mon¬ 
day  and  Friday  following. 

Irish  Parliamentary  Franchise. 

The  main  featuro  of  the  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  Bill  has  been 
mutilated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Committee.  The  Earl  of  Desart 
moved  to  substitute  15/.  for  8/.  as  the  amount  necessary  under  the  new 
qualification  for  counties,  founded  on  the  rating  to  the  poor.  The  effect 
of  having  an  eight-pound  franchise  would  so  completely  give  political 
preponderance  to  the  town  populations,  that  the  Lords  ought  to  insist  on 
the  amendment  even  at  risk  of  causing  the  bill  to  be  rejected.  An  eight- 
pound  franchise  in  Ireland  would  give  330,224  voters;  a  gigantic  stride 
towards  universal  suffrage.  The  Bishop  of  Down,  with  apologies  for  un¬ 
wonted  forwardness  in  a  Bishop  on  such  subjects,  quoted  returns  which  he 
had  obtained  before  he  left  Ireland,  to  show  that  the  eight-pound  quali¬ 
fication  will  by'  no  means  impart  that  sort  of  universal  suffrage  which  its 
opponents  seem  to  apprehend.  In  his  diocese  are  52,000  registered  rate¬ 
payers,  and  of  these  persons  34,000  would  be  incapable  of  voting  under 
the  eight-pound  franchise ;  yet  it  is  his  opinion  that  this  order  of  rate¬ 
payers  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  in  all  respects,  for  intelligence,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  integrity,  fully  qualified  for  the  suffrage,  and  quite  worthy 
of  it  :  ho  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  a  single  instance  of  a  cottier 
tenant  being  enfranchised  under  the  eight-pound  clause ;  for  which  so 
much  anxiety  is  felt  in  Ireland,  that  if  it  be  refused  great  disappointment 
will  be  felt.  Lord  Stanley  somewhat  brusquely  put  tbe  Bishop’s  state¬ 
ments  aside  :  be  had  not  given  his  authorities,  nor  stated  his  sources ; 
and  if  any  Englishman  were  to  make  statements  relative  to  this  country 
equally  removed  from  exactness,  Lord  Stanley  would  sayr  “he  was 
talking  of  matters  which  he  did  not  understand.”  There  is  evmy 
reason  to  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  arc  not  fitted  by 
education,  habits,  or  position,  to  exercise  the  franchise.  An  eight-pound 
qualification  would  throw  into  the  scale  the  whole  weight  of  numbers 
against  property,  and  place  one-fifth  of  the  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  hands  of  demagogues  and  agitators,  lay  and  clerical. 
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Lord  Brougham  reminded  the  House  that  it  was  not  legislating  for 
England  nor  for  the  sober-minded  people  of  Scotland,  nor  merely  for  the 
North  of  Ireland ;  not  for  some  fairy-land,  where  all  the  people,  how¬ 
ever  low  in  circumstances  or  moan  in  rank,  have  virtue,  independence, 
and  knowledge — whateverconstitut.es  respectability  in  an  elector  ;  and  no 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  yet  vouched  for  the  knowledge  and  the  high 
respectability  of  the  paupers  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  sister  country. 
There,  one  in  three  of  the  whole  population  are  paupers  ;  here,  only  one 
in  twenty  or  twenty-two :  if  only  one-twentieth  are  paupers  here,  and 
one-third  there,  what  signifies  your  statistics?  ( Great  cheers  from  the 
Opposition.)  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  believing  that  there  was  a 
considerable  majority  of  their  Lordships  of  opinion  that  the  eight-pound 
franchise  would  be  too  low,  intimated  that  he  should  vote  for  the  omission 
of  the  word  “  eight  ”  from  the  clause,  in  order  that  the  question  might 
be  put  directly  whether  15?.  or  not  should  he  the  franchise  to  be  insisted 
on.  This  being  done,  and  a  division  being  taken,  it  was  carried  by  72  to 
50  that  “  15?.”  should  be  inserted. 

State  Assistance  to  Education. 

In  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  when  the  vote  of 
125,000?.  for  Public  Education  in  Great  Britain  was  proposed,  Mr. 
Ewart  moved  the  following  motion — 

“  That  a  statement  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on  going  into  the 
Education  Estimates,  (as  is  done  on  goingintothe  Estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ordnance,)  of  the  sums  appropriated  each  year  to  the  purposes  of  Education  ; 
the  attribution  of  those  sums  ;  the  relative  increase  of  Common  schools  of  all  sorts, 
receiving  grants  from  Government ;  the  number  and  progress  of  schools  of  design  ; 
and  of  all  educational  institutions  (including  public  libraries,  and  museums  or  gal¬ 
leries  of  art  and  science)  for  which  money  is  voted  by  Parliament.” 

On  this  text  he  briefly  discoursed.  What  he  wanted  was,  not  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  respecting  the  grants  appropriated  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  a 
statement  that  should  present  a  complete  view  of  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  education  all  over  the  country,  including  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  details  respecting  the  present  vote,  for  instance,  would  be 
very  important ;  and  so  would  be  those  respecting  education  in  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  schools  of  design,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  what 
has  been  done ;  and  there  should  be  detailed  information  about  the  votes  to 
Professors  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Scotland,  and  the  various  educational  institutions  in  Ireland,  which  re¬ 
ceive  public  money.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  the  National  Museums, 
in  arts,  literature,  or  the  other  departments  ?  what  are  you  doing  at  the  new 
and  interesting  place  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  ?  and  so  on.  It  is 
not  the  preparation  of  blue  books  that  is  wanted — that  is  the  entombment 
of  knowledge,  whence  there  is  no  resurrection  to  be  hoped — but  a  condensed 
general  statement,  such  as  is  given  in  foreign  countries.  Delivered  viva 
voce,  such  a  statement  would  strike  attention,  and  go  abroad  through  the 
press,  so  as  eventually  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

Sir  George  Grey  admitted  the  importance  of  the  general  view ;  hut  he 
apprehended  that  it  would  he  difficult  for  one  Minister  to  make  a  general 
statement  of  the  kind  referred  to,  respecting  aU  the  different  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  motion,  because  they  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  Government.  Mr.  Hume  pointed  to  the  reports 
made  by  M.  Guizot  to  the  French  Chambers,  which  gave  a  complete  view 
of  aB  the  branches  of  education ;  and  ho  repeated  his  often-expressed  wish 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
the  subject  yearly  before  Parliament. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Administration  op  Education  Grants. 

The  differences  between  the  Education  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
arid  the  National  Education  Society  were  temperately  reviewed  by  the 
Earl  of  IIarrowby,  and  made  the  ground  of  an  application  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operations  and  effect  of  the  system  under 
which  the  annual  grant  of  public  money  for  the  purposes  of  education 
has  been  administered.  Such  a  Committee  would  inquire  into  the  facts, 
and  suggest  remedies  for  a  state  of  things  in  which,  rather  than  concede 
the  demands  of  the  Church,  the  Government  will  choke  up  and  destroy 
all  that  is  good  in  the  present  system.  It  would  also  inquire  whether  the 
present  system  of  inspection  is  managed  on  a  model  either  intrinsically 
efficient  or  efficient  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  declared,  that  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
the  Committee  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  session,  but  the  inquiry  could 
not  now  be  prosecuted  to  a  practical  result ;  and  as  Lord  Harrowby  him¬ 
self  admitted  that  much  ex-parte  evidence  might  be  expected  in  the  first 
instance,  prejudices  would  be  excited  which  could  not  bo  removed  till 
next  session.  If  the  Committee  were  moved  for  at  the  beginning  of  next 
session,  when  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  subject,  and  when  the  other 
House,  where  these  grants  originate,  wall  have  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  would  then  offer  no  opposition  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  it 
were  wished,  he  would  take  care  that  every  minute  of  importance  should 
bo  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  while  it  sat,  and  freely  communicated 
to  the  people  during  the  recess.  After  a  discussion  in  the  course  of  which 
Lord  Stanley  supported  the  motion,  the  House  divided,  and  negatived 
the  resolution  by  31  to  26. 

The  Site  for  the  Exposition  of  1851. 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Government  has  been  questioned  on 
the  subject  of  the  projected  operations  in  the  Parks, — in  the  Mall  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  site  for  the  Marble  Arch  ;  and 
in  Hyde  Park,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Show  of  Industry.  In  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  Monday,  Lord  Brougham  was  the  questioner. 

A  grove  of  elm  trees  in  Hyde  Park  had  already  been  cut  down.  The  elms  were 
nine  in  number,  and  fort3r  years  old,  and  had  been  cut  down  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  when  none  but  the  woodcutters  were  present.  So  clas¬ 
sical  a  personage  as  his  noble  friend  would  recollect  the  lines  of  Virgil— 

“  Fortunatus  et  ille  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes.” 

He  also  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  Virgil  sometimes,  and  thought  that  the 
reading-  must  in  future  be — 

“  Eortunatus  et  ille,  Deos  qui  movit  agrestes 
Panaque  Sylvanumque  senem,  Nymphasque  sorores.” 

He  was  a  petitioner  for  those  injured  deities  in  Hyde  Park,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  be  spared  from  further  violation,  as  well  as  the  trees  in  the 
Mall  and  in  the  Green  Park.  The  row  of  trees  in  the  Mall  had  existed 
there  for  two  centuries,  having  been  planted  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  gave  an  inaudible  answer. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  according  to  notice, 
asked  the  Attorney- General  by  -what  legal  authority  the  nine  elm  trees 
lipd  .been  cut  down  ?  The  Attorney-General  answered,  that  Hyde 
PafktaiH  the  Royal  Parks  belong  to  the  Crown  in  fee,  and  that  on  the 
nrcgSSwn  of  each  Sovereign  the  Parks  as  well  as  the  hereditary  revenue 
of  the, Crew  -n  are  transferred  for  the  Sovereign’s  life  to  the  Commissioners 
of  'Woods  ia  nd  Forests,  as  trustees  for  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the 
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Civil  List.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  are  regulated  by  tlie  10th 
George  IV. ;  and  those  powers  warrant  them  in  cutting  down  all  ripe 
timber  without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  and  enable  them  to  cut  down 
all  timber  whatever  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  No  doubt,  that 
sanction  has  been  or  will  bo  given  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  in 
question.  The  Commissioners  may  also  erect  any  temporary  buildings 
on  the  property,  though  no  permanent  ones.  The  Humane  Society’s 
House  is  an  exception,  and  is  not  temporary ;  hut  there  the  trespass  was 
waived. 

Mr  Thomas  Duncombe  drew  from  Lord  John  Russell  some  further 
information.  The  latest  period  at  which  the  Exhibition  will  close  will 
be  the  1st  of  November  1851 ;  and  within  seven  months  from  the  closing 
the  contractors  will  have  removed  all  materials  and  replaced  the  ground 
in  its  former  state.  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  Hyde  Park  as  the 
site,  the  Commissioners  held  full  sittings  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  and 
went  over  the  original  reasons  for  fixing  on  Hyde  Park,  and  over  those 
which  now  make  it  advisable  to  adhere  to  that  site  :  those  reasons  have 
been  drawn  up  in  a  report,  for  the  production  of  which  he  moved  the 
House,  that  Members  might  weigh  the  reasons. 

Again  on  Thursday,  both  Houses  were  at  the  subject.  To  the  Peers, 
Lord  Campbell  presented  a  petition  from  an  architect  named  Eiger, 
who  has  erected,  at  a  cost  of  150,000?.,  a  number  of  houses  near  the 
Prince’s  Gate  on  the  Kensington  Road  :  those  houses  are  rendered  un¬ 
saleable,  and  are  left  empty  of  tenants,  by  the  prospect  that  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851  would  take  place  just  in  front  of  them  on  the  South  side  of 
Hyde  Park.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Cresswell,  vouch¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  Mr.  Eiger’s  statements  of  the  depreciation  which  his  pro¬ 
perty  suffers,  and  illustrating  it  by  bis  own  case  :  be  has  bought  one  of 
Mr.  Eiger’s  houses,  but  he  never  should  have  thought  of  doing  so  bad  he 
anticipated  any  such  project  would  be  formed  ;  and  be  has  no  doubt  that 
no  more  houses  on  Lord  Listowell’s  estate  will  be  sold  at  present.  Justice 
Cresswell  added,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  adequately  to  express  the 
dread  which  his  invalid  sister  has  of  the  Exhibition. 

Lord  Brougham  took  the  presentation  of  this  petition  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancing  his  general  objections  to  the  use  of  Hyde  Park  for 
the  site  of  the  Exhibition. 

He  could  almost  offer  a  reward  for  the  production  of  any  person,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  Commissioners  and  their  friends,  who  did  not  express  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  astonishment  at  the  perseverance  which  has  been 
shown  in  this  affair,  and  the  deep  indignation  at  the  attempt  to  destroy  pub¬ 
lic  property  in  the  Park,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  private  property  in  its 
neighbourhood.  What  right  had  any  body  of  persons  to  erect  a  tower  of 
Babel,  or  a  building  the  like  of  which  hadn’t  been  seen  since  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt — covering  twenty  acres  of  the  finest  part  of  tbo  Fark,  and  with  a 
monstrous  cupola  considerably  bigger  than  that  of  St.  Paul’s  ? — to  cut  up 
the  roads  so  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  able  either  to  reach  their  houses 
or  to  leave  them,  without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  difficulty,  and  danger  ? 
There  are  to  be  12,000,000  bricks,  and  at  least  40,000  tons  of  material :  this 
will  take  400  carts,  carting  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every  minute  and  a  half 
during  the  working  day.  They  were  to  have,  therefore,  all  these  carts  for  a 
long  period  of  time  going  into  the  Park  loaded  with  lime  and  bricks — im¬ 
mense  waggons  groaning  under  huge  beams  and  loads  of  wood,  extending  fore 
and  aft  over  the  vehicles — these  tremendous  carts  and  waggons  rumbling 
along,  that  there  might  be  no  want  of  noise  to  grate  upon  the  ear  as  well  as 
huge  forms  to  appal  the  eye.  If  the  roads  were  paved,  even  the  stones  would  he 
ground  to  dust,  and  the  road  literally  ploughed  into  furrows.  There  are  70,000 
or  80,000  persons  in  London  who  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence ;  add  to 
these  the  thousands  from  every  great  town  in  the  empire,  with  some  good 
specimens  of  Socialists  and  men  of  the  Red  colour,  whose  object  it  will  be  to 
ferment  the  mass  ;  and  how  will  property  he  safe  without  1,000  or  2,000 
additional  Police  ?  and  how  are  they  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  in  time  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  beautiful  pillars,  the  elegant  arcades,  the 
magnificent  dome,  and  the  ornamental  architecture,  will  be  removed  as  a 
whole  when  once  put  up ;  hut  even  if  it  be,  to  put  it  there  for  months,  and 
to  cut  down  groves  of  elms  forty  years  old,  is  too  monstrous  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  public.  Mr.  Justice  CressweU  without  hesitation 
questions  the  legality  of  doing  so  without  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  injurious  proceedings  might  yield 
tlie  bitter  fruit  of  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Go  to  Batter¬ 
sea  Pields,  where  you  may  have  twenty  acres  directly,  and  more  by  sum¬ 
moning  a  jury  and  putting  in  force  a  cheap  and  easy  process;  or  go  to  Keir 
at  once,  where  there  is  a  site  to  which  no  one  sees  any  objection.  He  moved 
that,  the  petition  of  Mr.  Eiger  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Earl  Granville,  with  a  statement  embody¬ 
ing  the  reasons  put  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  of  which  the  substance  appears  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Lord  Campbell  applauded  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition,  hut  deemed  the 
choice  of  Hyde  Park  unpopular ;  and  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  legality 
of  that  choice,  so  grave  as  ho  hoped  would  induce  the  Government  to  rc- 
consult  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

The  10th  of  George  IV.  chapter  50,  section  25,  prohibited  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Woods  and  Forests  from  letting  any  portion  of  the  Park.  If  they  let 
any  portion  of  it  at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  two  years,  such  letting  would  be 
illegal,  inasmuch  as  that  statute  secured  to  the  public  the  means  of  air  and 
exercise  in  the  Park.  It  would  he  as  great  a  violation  of  a  specific  enact¬ 
ment  so  to  let  it  for  building  purposes  as  for  feeding  sheep  or  cattle. 

Lord  Redf-sdale  and  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  disapproved  of  the  site. 
The  Earl  of  Ellenborough  thought  the  site  good  in  one  respect :  being 
between  the  Barracks  and  the  Serpentine,  it  afforded  facilities  for  quelling 
a  riot  or  quenching  a  fire. 

The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Similar  attempts  wore  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Colonel 
Sibthorp  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject  of  the  site  in  Hyde  Park  he  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  that  before  any  further  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  House  bo  given. 

He  pronounced  the  Exhibition,  by  which  the  Park  is  to  be  desecrated,  the 
greatest  trash,  the  greatest  fraud,  the  greatest  imposition  ever  attempted  to 
be  palmed  upon  tlie  people  of  this  country — intended  to  bring  down  prices, 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  cheap  and  nasty  trumpery  system.  When  all  the 
had  characters  are  attracted  to  the  Park,  he  advised  people  living  there  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  after  their  silver  forks  and  spoons  and  servant-maids. 
The  building  will  cost  200,000?.,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Alcock  seconded  the  motion,  from  objections  to  the  site  only,  as 
ho  approved  heartily  of  the  object.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  moved  as  an 
amendment,  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  stay  the  erection  of 
a  building  in  Hyde  Park.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope.  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission,  stated  that  ho 
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was  at  first  in  favour  of  the  Battersea  Fields  site,  as  adjacent  to  cheap 
and  convenient  water-carriage;  hut  on  personal  examination  of  the 
ground,  he  found  it  unfit,  and  the  site  extremely  inconvenient — the  de¬ 
sirable  portion  is  below  high- water-mark,  and  flooded  in  winter.  The 
apprehensions  as  to  the  obstruction  by  traffic  and  passengers  may  be  tested 
by  experience.  On  Hungcrford  Bridge,  15,000  persons  daily  pass  through 
and  pay  toll  at  a  narrow  turnstile ;  at  the  Camden  Town  station  of  the 
Birmingham  Railway,  with  but  two  entrances,  8,000  tons  of  goods  arc 
received  weekly.  After  a  desultory  discussion,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall 
wished  to  withdraw  his  amendment;  but  Colonel  Sibthorp  would  not 
consent.  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  166  to  47  ;  and  the  original 
motion  was  negatived  by  166  to  46. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien. 

On  the  question  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  last  Monday,  Mr. 
Anstey  moved  as  an  amendment  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  William  Smith  O’Brien  to  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  his  having  been  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  by  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  was  intercepted  and  opened  in  that  colony  by  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  having  refused  a  ticket-of- leave,  ho  was  sent  to  the  pe¬ 
nal  settlement  of  Darlington,  on  Maria  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  He  thought  the  prison-regulations  had  been  unduly  stretched  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  additional  hardship  on  him  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr,  Anstey,  which  he  addressed  “J.  C.  Anstey,  Esq.,  House  of  Commons, 
London,”  and  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Convicts.  It  was 
opened  by  Sir  William  Denison’s  authority,  that  Sir  William  might  inform 
himself  “of  the  complaints,  or  misrepresentations  as  he  called  them,”  which 
Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  might  make.  When  the  letter  reached  Downing  Street, 
Earl  Grey,  in  a  manner  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  fair,  courteous, 
and  candid,  forwarded  it,  and  invited  Mr.  Anstey  to  call  and  read  what  Sir 
William  Denison  had  written.  If  Sir  William  had  sent  the  letter  with  the 
seal  unbroken,  Earl  Grey  would  have  forwarded  it  so.  Now  there  are  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  the  letters  of  prisoners  may  be  opened  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland ;  “  but  for  all  purposes  of  police  whatever,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  free  and  bond  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land”;  the  Post-office 
there  is  regulated  by  a  local  act,  under  which  the  same  penalty  is  attached 
to  opening  the  letter  of  a  convict  and  the  letter  of  a  freeman.  If  there  had 
been  information  on  oath  that  Mr.  Anstey  was  a  suspicious  person,  or  that 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  him  for  an  improper  purpose,  Sir  William  Deni¬ 
son  would  have  acted  with  authority ;  but  as  it  is  the  case  is  one  for  inquiry . 

Sir  George  Grey  stated,  that  the  letter  had  been  opened  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  practice  with  regal'd  to  convicts  not  possessing  tickets- 
of-leave  ;  and  if  that  practice  were  not  observed,  measures  of  escape  might 
be  concocted,  or  articles  sent  to  the  newspapers  to  make  the  punishment 
a  laughingstock  and  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  hardships  said  to  have  been  heaped  on 
Mr.  O’Brien.  But  Sir  George  Grey  stated,  that  Government  has  done 
so  much  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  as  perhaps  to  be  open  to 
oensure  on  that  ground. 


The  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Show  of  Industry  to  the 
Treasury,  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  Hyde  Park  was  chosen  for 
the  site,  and  also  for  adhering  to  that  choice,  has  been  printed  as  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  paper. 

When  the  question  of  site  was  first  considered,  it  appeared  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  there  were  only  three  available  spaces  about  the  Metropolis 
which  would  afford  the  necessary  accommodation,- — first,  the  North-eastern 
part  of  Hyde  Park;  second,  the  long  space  between  her  Majesty’s  private 
road  and  the  Kensington  road  in  the  Southern  part  of  Hyde  Park ;  third, 
the  North-western  portion  of  Regent’s  Park.  The  Woods  and  Forests  raised 
objections  to  the  first,  and  not  to  the  second  ;  so,  as  the  second  was  better 
than  the  third,  the  second  was  chosen.  The  choice  having  been  made,  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  plans  and  suggestions  of  the  building  were  issued,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages.  It  was  notified  to  all  Foreign 
Consuls  in  England,  and  to  all  Foreign  Governments,  and  to  our  Co¬ 
lonial  and  Indian  authorities,  that  her  Majesty  had  granted  the  site 
in  Hyde  Park  “  lying  between  the  Kensington  drive  and  the  ride 
commonly  called  Rotten  Row.”  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  plans 
were  received,  a  large  number  of  them  very  elaborate  and  able ;  and  in 
all  of  those  plans  the  form  of  the  building  and  its  internal  arrangements 
had  been  determined  with  a  view  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site.  The  work¬ 
ing  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  prepared,  with  great  labour  and  at 
considerable  cost,  and  issued  iu  a  form  which  will  certainly  obtain  in  a  few 
days  bond  fide  tenders  for  the  execution  of  a  design  presenting  every  facility 
for  construction  within  the  time  prescribed.  “The  mechanical  difficulties 
have  been  surmounted ;  and  all  the  preliminary  arrangements,  even  to  the 
extent  of  provision  for  an  effective  drainage  and  a  sufficient  water  supply, 
have  been  entered  into.  The  whole  of  these  preparations  have  reference  to 
this  particular  site  only,  and  are  inapplicable  or  unsuitable  to  any  other.” 

The  attention  lately  drawn  to  the  subject  of  site  has,  however,  caused  the 
Commissioners  anxiously  to  reconsider  their  choice;  and  they  give  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  fixed  on  the  only 
spot  suitable  and  practically  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Show.  Of  the 
other  sites  suggested  these  five  only  are  worthy  of  consideration — 1.  The 
North-eastern  portion  of  Hyde  Park;  2.  The  North-western  portion  of 
Regent’s  Park ;  3.  Battersea  Park  ;  4.  Victoria  Park ;  5.  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 

No.  1,  in  Ilyde  Park,  would  be  very  eligible,  but  it  is  not  available :  the 
Woods  aud  Forests  object  that  it  would  interfere  with  important  thorough¬ 
fares.  No.  2,  in  Regent’s  Park,  is  not  available  :  the  Crown  is  hound  to  the 
lessees  round  the  Park  by  stringent  provisions,  that  “no  new  building  of 
any  kind  shall  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  Park.”  No.  3,  Battersea 
Park,  is  not  available :  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  for  Battersea 
Park  has_  yet  been  purchased,  and  this  proportion  consists  of  numerous  de¬ 
tached  pieces  utterly  insufficient  to  accommodate  a  building  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  size,  and  separated  by  intervening  plots  highly  cultivated  and  owned  by 
a  multitude  of  proprietors :  the  site  is  also  low — much  of  it  many  feet  below 
high-water-mark,  and  of  unfavourable  nature  for  building-ground.  No.  4, 
Victoria  Park,  is  in  an  inconvenient  and  inaccessible  part  of  the  town ;  and 
the  building  would  most  seriously  interfere  with  the  plantations  and  orna¬ 
mental  water  recently  laid  out  there.  No.  5,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  is  objec¬ 
tionably  distant,  and  the  rights  of  tlio  commoners  present  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle.  As  regards  Primrose  Hill  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
also  suggested,  the  want  of  level  space  on  the  former  and  the 
objectionable  situation  and  dampness  of  the  latter,  render  them  obviously 
unfit.  But,  could  the  foregoing  objections  to  any  of  these  he  removed,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  time,  thought,  and  labour,  already  expended  in  advancing  to 
the  present  point  of  preparation  for  the  site  first  chosen,  would  bo  tanta¬ 
mount  to  postponing  the  Show  till  another  year ;  and  a  postponement  would 
under  the  circumstances  certainly  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme 
altogether.  Two  hundred  and  forty  local  committees  have  been  formed; 
64,000/.  is  already  collected ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 


working  classes  in  all  directions  for  saving  out  of  then'  wages  a  fund  to 
enable  them  to  visit  the  Show.  Several  individuals  have  incurred  expenses 
of  several  thousand  pounds  in  preparing  articles  for  exhibition.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  has  announced  that  it  will  ship  the  goods  intended  for  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  Austrian  Government  has  postponed 
the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1851  till  1852. 

In  fine,  the  Commissioners  explain  away  some  misapprehensions.  A  small 
clump  of  ten  trees  has  been  removed  ;  a  corresponding-  clump  will  be  planted 
elsewhere :  the  turf  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  state  after  removal  of  the 
building  as  before — it  will  in  fact  be  improved,  by  the  resowing  of  the  sur¬ 
face  with  grass-seeds,  and  by  the  improved  drainage  of  the  land  :  and  for  the 
steam-furnace  anthracite  or  coke  will  be  used,  which  will  make  no  smoke. 
The  traffic  has  been  calculated  :  “  it  will  not  in  the  whole  exceed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  three  weeks’  general  traffic  of  a  single  railway  station ;  and 
as  this  traffic  will  he  spread  over  a  period  of  more  than  six  months,  it  is 
manifest  that  its  amount  has  been  enormously  exaggerated  by  public  estima¬ 
tion.”  _ 


€jjc  C'nurt. 

The  Queen  held  a  very  numerous  levee,  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Her  Majesty  granted  many  audiences.  The  Chairman  and 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  had  a  special  audience,  to 
present  to  the  Queen  the  famous  Mogul  diamond,  the  Koh-i-noor  or 
“Mountain  of  Light.”  Viscount  Canterbury,  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Aylmer,, 
and  eight  untitled  gentlemen,  had  audiences  to  deliver  the  insignia  of  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  worn  by  deceased  relatives.  Among 
the  general  presentations  were  those  of  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer,  for  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison,  to  offer  his  History  of  Europe, 
and  Mr,  Ruskin  the  “  Oxford  Graduate.” 

The  Queen  gave  a  concert  on  Monday  evening,  at  Buckingham  Talace, 
to  about  four  hundred  guests. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  went  to  the 
Scottish  fete  in  Holland  Park  on  Monday,  and  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  admiration  of  the  games.  On  Wednesday,  they  drove  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage  to  Dulwich  College,  and  inspected  the  gallery  of  paintings. 

Prince  Albert  visited  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Cambridge,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  House,  on  Tuesday  and  on  Thursday. 

London  was  shocked  on  Simday  with  the  news  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  wns  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  his  life ;  on  W ednesday  the  whole  country  learnt  with  the 
deepest  sorrow  the  news  of  that  statesman’s  death. 

The  first  account  of  the  deplorable  accident  was  to  the  following  effect— 

“Sir  Robert  left  his  residence  in  Whitehall  Gardens  shortly  before  five 
o’clock,  attended  by  his  groom  ;  and  passing  through  the  Park,  had  arrived 
nearly  opposite  to  "the  new  entrance  into  Grosvenor  Place,  on  Constitution 
Hill,  when  his  horse  suddenly  shied  at  something  that  was  passing,  and, 
kicking  up  its  heels,  threw  Sir  Robert  over  its  head,  on  his  face,  in  the  road. 
Although  rendered  insensible  by  the  fall.  Sir  Robert  for  the  moment  retained 
hold  of  the  reins ;  and  the  horse,  being  thereby  suddenly  checked,  fell  heavily 
upon  Sir  Robert,  the  animal’s  knees  striking  him  between  the  shoulders. 
There  were  several  persons  passing  near  the  spot  at  the  time ;  and 
among  the  rest.  Sir  James  Clarke  the  Queen’s  Physician,  the  Reverend 
Canon  Wood,  Commodore  Eden,  and  the  Reverend  Henry  Mackenzie, 
Vicar  of  St.  Martin’ s-in-the-Fields.  The  first  persons  to  raise  Sir  Robert 
from  the  ground  were  two  gentlemen  named  Towll  and  King.  Ho 
was  then  completely  insensible;  his  features  were  slightly  abrased,  and 
his  face  perfectly  pallid,  indeed,  so  much  changed  that  it  was  some  moments 
before  his  identity  was  discovered.  Sir  James  Clarke,  on  observing  the  ac¬ 
cident,  hastened  forward  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ;  and  Com¬ 
modore  Eden,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  Sir  Robert,  galloped  off'  to  give 
the  first  information  at  the  right  honourable  Baronet’s  residence,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  lesson  the  shock  to  the  family  on  receiving  the  intelligence. 
Another  gentleman  galloped  off  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  with  one  of  the  medical  assistants  and  a  cabriolet  to  remove  Sir 
Robert.  Mr.  Mackenzie  just  previously,  observing  an  open  carriage  ap¬ 
proaching,  in  which  were  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Lucas,  of  Bryanston  Square,  and 
her  daughter,  had  explained  to  them  the  serious  nature  of  the  accident ; 
upon  which  Mrs.  Lucas  at  once  insisted  upon  alighting  and  placing  her  car¬ 
riage  at  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  disposal.  Sir  Robert  had  at  this  time  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  returning  animation  ;  and  Sir  James  Clarke  having  expressed  his 
opinion  that  his  removal  might  be  effected,  was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  and 
supported  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  picked  him  up,  and  attended  by 
the  medical  officer  from  St.  George’s  Hospital,  was  driven  slowly  home.” 

The  accident  was  soon  reported  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  the 
houses  of  Sir  Robert’s  acquaintances;  and  in  a  short  time  after  ho  had 
been  brought  home,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  hastened  thither. 
The  first  men  in  the  medical  profession  were  assembled  ;  and  after  they 
had  deliberated,  a  bulletin  was  issued  stating  that  the  patient  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  injury  of  the  shoulder  and  a  fracture  of  the  collar-hone, 
but  it  was  hoped  no  internal  injury.  He  passed  a  bad  night  on  Saturday, 
and  the  anxiety  about  him  spread  all  over  the  Metropolis.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  sent  very  early  on  Sim¬ 
day  morning,  and  repeated  their  messages  throughout  the  day  ;  the  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Dutchess  of  Gloucester,  also  sent 
inquiries ;  and  the  personal  calls  of  friends  were  immensely  nu¬ 
merous.  The  first  bulletin  on  Monday  stated  that  refreshing  sleep 
had  improved  the  patient’s  state  ;  hut  in  the  course  of  that  day 
the  symptoms  grew  alarming.  The  public  interest  then  became  so  acute 
and  pressing,  that  the  gates  of  Whitehall  Gardens  were  closed,  and  po¬ 
lice-officers  were  stationed  there  with  copies  of  the  successive  bulletins, 
which  they  communicated  to  the  stream  of  anxious  arrivers,  and  read 
aloud  to  the  eager  concourse  of  people.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  refresh¬ 
ing-  sleep  had  once  again  seemed  to  offer  nature  a  chance,  hut  the  hope 
soon  passed  away ;  towards  the  evening  it  was  plain  that  Sir  Robert’s  life 
was  ebbing  fast.  He  received  the  sacrament,  at  the  hands  of  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Tomlinson  ;  hade  farewell  to  his  closest  personal  and  political 
intimates,  Lord  Ilardinge  and  Sir  James  Graham — whose  names  had  been 
often  on  his  tongue  in  the  wandering  moments  of  his  fevered  dozings— 
and  summoned  his  heartbroken  family  around  him :  affectionately  bless¬ 
ing  them  with  faint  accents,  he  sunk  into  unconsciousness  to  pain  and 
external  impression,  and  breathed  his  last  about  eleven  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
night. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  there  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  journals 
a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Robert’s  accident,  and  his  linger- 
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ing  death,  seemingly  prepared  ■with  tlie  approval  of  his  family  :  we  pre¬ 
sent  it  entire,  as  filling  up  with  authentic  details  the  preceding  sketch. 

“Sir  Robert  Teel  had  called  at  Buckingham  Falaee  and  entered  his  name 
in  her  Majesty’s  visiting-book  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  up  Constitution  Hill,  he  had  arrived  nearly  opposite  the  wicket-gate 
leading  into  the  Green  Park,  when  he  met  Miss  Ellis,  one  of  Lady  Dover’s 
daughters,  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  groom.  Sir  Robert  had  searely 
changed  salutes  with  this  young  lady  when  Ids  horse  became  slightly  restiff, 
swerved  towards  the  rails  of  the  Green  Park,  and  threw  Sir  Robert  sideways 
on  Ids  left  shoulder.  Two  gentlemen  who  were  close  to  the  spot  ran  forward 
and  raised  him,  holding  1dm  in  a  sitting  posture.  Dr.  Foucart  was  the  third 
gentleman  to  render  assistance.  He  saw  the  accident  from  a  distance  of  150 
yards,  and  hastening  forward  reached  the  spot  just  as  Sir  Robert  had  been 
raised  by  the  other  two  gentlemen.  Sir  Robert,  on  being  raised,  groaned 
very  heavily;  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Foucart’ s  question,  as  to  whether  he  was 
much  hurt,  replied,  ‘  Yes — very  much.’  During  the  few  moments  which 
elapsed  before  a  carriage  was  procured,  Sir  Robert  became  unconscious  ;  in 
which  state  he  remained  until  after  he  had  been  assisted  into  the  carriage.  I 
He  then  slightly  revived,  and,  again  in  reply  to  Dr.  Foucart,  said,  ‘I  feel 
better.’  The  carriage  was  then  ordered  to  drive  slowly  through  the  Park  to 
TYldtekall  Gardens ;  Sir  Robert  being  supported  by  l)r.  Foucart  and  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had  first  raised  him  from  the  ground.  They  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  than  thirty  yards  when  Sir  James  Clarke  met  the  carriage,  and, 
having  heard  of  the  accident,  came  up  to  see  if  lie  could  render  an}'  assist-  j 
ance.  Dr.  Foucart  requested  Sir  James  to  accompany  him  in  the  carriage  to  j 
Whitehall ;  which  Sir  James  consented  to  do.  In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had 
entered  the  carriage,  Sir  Robert  became  much  excited,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself  up  ;  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prevent.  lie  then  again 
sank  into  a  state  of  half-unconsciousness,  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
arrival  in  Whitehall  Gardens.  On  being  lifted  out  of  the  carriage,  he  revived, 
and  walked,  with  assistance,  into  the  house.  On  entering  the  mansion,  Sir 
Robert  was  met  by  Lady  Peel  and  the  members  of  bis  family,  who  had  been 
awaiting  his  arrival  in  painful  anxiety  after  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  accident.  Lady  Peel  was  overwhelmed  with  emotion,  and  would  have 
flung  herself  into  her  husband’s  arms  had  not  Sir  James  Clarke  and  the  other 
gentlemen  in  attendance  removed  her.  The  effect  of  the  meeting  upon  Sir 
Robert  was  extremely  painful.  He  swooned  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Foucart,  and  l 
was  placed  upon  a  sofa  in  the  nearest  apartment  (the  dining-room).  From 
this  room  Sir  Robert  was  never  removed ;  and  so  extremely  sensitive  to  pain 
did  he  speedily  become,  that  it  was  only  after  very  considerable  difficulty  that 
he  could  be  removed  from  the  sofa  to  a  patent  hydraulic  bed  which  had  been 
procured  for  his  use. 

“  Sir  James  Clarke  having  consulted  with  Lady  Peel,  it  was  arranged  to 
send  at  once  for  Sir  Benjamin  Brodieand  Mr.  Caesar  HawkinJ.  Dr.  Seymour 
and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  family  physician  and  surgeon,  were  also  sent  for  at  the 
same  time.  Sir  James  Clarke  and  Dr.  Foucart  remained  in  attendance  until 
Mr.  Shaw  (Sir  Benjamin  Brodio’s  assistant)  came,  when  the  former  left.  At 
length,  Sir  Benjamin  arrived,  and  a  consultation  took  place  between  the  six 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  above  given.  A  formidable  difficulty  presented 
itself  at  the  very  outset  of  the  case,  from  the  distressing  fact  that  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  sufferings  were  so  acute  that  he  would  not  permit  any  minute  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  injuries  to  bo  made  by  the  medical  men.  The  slightest  touch 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  injured  parts  gave  him  intense  agony;  and  the  only 
manner  in  which  he  could  be  treated  under  the  circumstances  was  to  assume 
that  the  comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle  (which  was  evident  to  the  eye, 
on  the  clothes  being  removed)  was  the  only  one,  and  that  the  ribs  were  un¬ 
injured.  After  the  consultation,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  this  fracture; 
but,  owing  to  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  patient,  the  operation  was  not  | 
completely  performed,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  hours,  the  sufferer  en-  j 
treated  that  he  might  be  released  from  the  bandages,  and  they  were  ae-  j 
cordiugly  taken  off". 

“  During  Saturday  evening,  Sir  Robert  was  permitted  to  see  Lady  Peel  and  \ 
the  members  of  bis  family;  but  after  this  time  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
exclude  all  strangers  from  the  apartment,  for  fear  of  producing  any  addi¬ 
tional  excitement.  Sir  Robert  passed  a  restless  night  on  Saturday;  his  ex-  j 
treme  sensibility  to  touch  increasing  hourly,  and  his  symptoms'  altogether  I 
becoming  very  alarming,  which  at  the  first,  we  believe,  "some  of  the  medical  I 
gentlemen  in  attendance  did  not  consider  them  to  be.  On  Sunday  evening,  | 
the  pulse  having  increased  from  between  80  and  90,  at  which  it  had  ranged  j 
after  the  accident,  to  upwards  of  100,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  some  ] 
blood,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  inflammation.  Twenty  leeches  were 
accordingly  applied  to  the  left  shoulder  by  Dr.  Foucart,  and  a"  large  quantity  ] 
of  blood  was  obtained.  There  was  no  positive  improvement  in  the  eondi-  j 
tion  of  the  patient  from  this  operation,  and  he  continued  in  a  very  pre-  | 
carious  state  throughout  the  whole  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  On  Monday  j 
night  the  alarming  symptoms  were  greatly  increased.  '  About  seven 
o’clock  Sir  Robert  became  delirious,  and  attempted  to  raise  himself  up  | 
in  bed.  In  this  state  he  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  | 
night;  and  at  intervals  he  became  so  much  exhausted  that  Iris  medical  j 

attendants  were  several  times  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  survive  J 

through  the  night.  In  the  paroxysms  of  his  sufferings,  Sir  Robert’s  I 
thoughts  were  with  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and  the  names  of  Ilardinge  j 
and  Graham  were  frequently  upon  his  lips.  At  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  J 

morning,  Sir  Robert  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  in  which  he  continued  uninter-  j 

ruptedly  until  eight  o’clock.  On  awaking,  his  mind  was  quite  composed,  j 
and  his  medical  attendants  considered  him  to  be  much  refreshed  by  the  rest  I 
he  had  enjoyed.  There  was  still,  however,  cause  for  intense  anxiety.  From 
the  period  of  the  accident  up  to  this  time  (nearly  seventy  hours)  Sir  Robert 
had  taken  no  other  sustenance  than  a  glass  of  champagne  and  the  yolk  of 
one  egg  beaten  up,  which  he  was  induced  with  some  difficulty  to  swallow. 
Medicine  had  been  administered,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  throughout  the 
same  lengthened  period  the  system  had  remained  perfectly  inactive.  The 
pulse  had  greatly  increased  on  Tuesday,  marking  from  1 12  to  118,  and 
becoming  very  weak.  At  noon  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Robert  expressed  himself  to 
be  a  little  easier.  This  relief  was,  unhappily,  of  short  duration.  At  two 
o’clock,  far  more  dangerous  symptoms  than  any  which  had  yet  been  ob¬ 
served  presented  themselves.  At  this  time  Sir  Robert  began  to  breathe  ster- 
torously,  and  his  senses  again  failed  him.  He  ceased  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  addressed  to  him,  and  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  a  coma¬ 
tose  state.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  again  sent  for;  and  on  his  arrival 
agreed  with  Dr.  Foucart  and  the  other  medical  gentlemen  that  the  case  now 
assumed  a  most  dangerous  aspect.  The  pulse  had  become  very  weak,  and 
marked  118.  From  two  o’clock  to  six  o’clock  the  change  for  the  worse  was  pro¬ 
gressive  ;  the  pulse  increasing  to  130,  and  becoming  gradually  weaker. 
Stimulants  were  administered,  but  had  no  apparent  effect,  and  the  stertorous 
breathing  became  more  and  more  painful.  The  relatives  were  now  informed 
that  all  the  relief  medical  science  could  afford  was  exhausted,  and  that  no 
hope  whatever  existed  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  life  being  prolonged  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  1  he  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  (the  Reverend  Dr.  Tomlinson,)  a  very 
old  friend  of  Sir  Robert’s,  was  now  sent  for  to  administer  the  last  offices  of 
the  church.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prelate  it  was  intimated  to  Lady  Peel 
and  the  members  of  the  family  that  they  might  now,  without  risk  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  patient,  be  admitted  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  ly  ing.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  family  yverc  as¬ 


sembled  in  the  presence  of  their  beloved  relative ;  whose  exhausted  condition 
at  this  time  scarcely  enabled  him  to  recognize  their  identity. 

“It  is  not  the  province  of  the  journalist  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  scene 
like  this,  and  therefore  this  portion  of  our  narrative  necessarily  omits  all 
matters  of  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  lamented  sufferer  revived 
sufficiently  during  one  period  of  the  intervieyv  to  identify  the  features  of 
those  beloved  ones  surrounding  his  couch ;  towards  yvhom  he  at  length  ex¬ 
tended  his  faltering  hand,  and,  in  an  attitude  bespeaking  tlie  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  whispered,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice — ‘  God  bless  you !  ’ 

“  At  tlie  termination  of  tliis  distressing  scene,  Lord  Hardinge  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  fatal  result  anticipated,  yvere 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  patient,  now  rapidly  sinking.  Both  gentle¬ 
men  were  painfully  affected ;  "and  yvell  might  Lord  Ilardinge  remark  on 
leaving  the  room,  that  the  contemplation  of  his  beloved  friend  upon  his  dying 
couch  had  more  unnerved  him  than  all  the  dangers  lie  had  encountered  on 
the  plains  of  Moodkee  and  Sobraon. 

“  At  nine  o’clock,  Sir  Robert  bad  become  so  exhausted  as  to  he  callous  to 
all  external  impressions.  The  members  of  his  family  still  remained  near 
him,  yvitli  the  exception  of  Lady  Peel,  whose  painfully  excited  feelings  ren¬ 
dered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  ber  from  the  apartment.  The  suf¬ 
ferer’s  strength  was,  hoyvever,  so  far  exhausted,  that  although  he  gave  occa¬ 
sional  indications  of  being  sensible  of  their  presence,  the  power  of  utterance 
had  altogether  ceased,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  end  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

“  Sir  Robert  ceased  to  exist  at  nine  minutes  after  eleven  o’clock.  Those 
present  at  his  decease  yvere,  his  three  brothers,  the  Dean  of  W orcester,  Colo¬ 
nel  Teel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Peel;  three  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Frederick  Peel, 
M.P.,  Captain  W.  Peel,  ll.N.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Peel ;  his  son-in-law,  Lord 
Villiers ;  Lord  Hardinge,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
attendance.  Sensibility  to  pain  had  ceased  some  time  before  death,  and  his 
last  moments  yvere  not  disturbed  by  any  physical  suffering. 

“After  death,  an  examination  of  the  body  yvas  made  ;  when  a  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  was  for  the  first  time  discovered,  viz.  that  the  fifth  rib  on  the 
left  side  was  fractured.  This  yvas  the  region  yvhere  Sir  Robert  complained  of 
suffering  the  greatest  pain,  and  it  was  probably  the  seat  of  the  mortal  in¬ 
jury  ;  the  broken  rib  pressing  on  the  lung,  and  producing  what  is  technically 
known  as  effusion  and  pulmonary  engorgement. 

“  The  family  yvere  consulted  on  the  subject  of  a  post-mortem  examination; 
but  both  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  and  Captain  Peel  objected  to  alloyv  the  remains 
to  he  disturbed  in  any  yvay,  and  the  precise  cause  of  death  yvill  therefore 
never  bo  ascertained.  An  application  for  permission  to  take  a  cast  of  the 
face,  from  an  eminent  sculptor,  yvas  also  refused.” 

Sorrowful  emotion  at  Sir  Robert’s  sudden  end  has  heen  manifested  in 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  In  London  itself  the  feeling  yvas  such 
as  has  been  rarely  witnessed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall,  on 
Wednesday,  evoiy  window  was  closed ;  and  in  the  City  the  same  mark 
of  respect  was  shown  by  a  vast  number  of  mercantile  establishments ; 
many  public  buildings,  and  much  of  the  shipping  in  the  river,  hoisted 
flags  half-mast  high,  in  token  of  mournful  respect. 

The  journals  have  also  been"  teeming  with  biographical  notices  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  such  as  are  usually  prepared  for  the  like  occasions:  but  the 
deceased  lived  too  constantly  in  view  of  the  public  for  any  such  retrospect 
to  be  needed  by  our  readers.  Suffice  it  to  recall  a  few  dates.  Sir  Robert 
yvas  bom  near  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  5th  of  February  1788;  in 
1820  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd;  he  first 
entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Cashel,  in  1809 ;  he  has  represented 
Tamyvorth  since  1830  ;  he  first  entered  office,  as  Under- Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  1810  ;  but  his  transfer  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  in  1812,  may  he  reckoned  as  the  date  for 
commencing  an  important  part  of  his  political  experience.  He  loaves 
four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  noyv  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Switzerland. 


At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Directors  mooted  the  question  of  dissolving  the  company ; 
their  means  being  exhausted,  and  their  ability  to  carry  on  the  yvork  of 
colonizing  paralyzed.  They  had  corresponded  yvith  Earl  Grey  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  favourable  modification  of  the  arrangements  of  1847  ;  had 
represented  that  the  bargain  with  them  have  not  altogether  boon  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  spirit  of  that  arrangement,  and  had  asked  a  present  pecu¬ 
niary  guarantee  from  Government  in  consideration  of  past  failures  :  but 
Earl  Grey  had  not  consented  to  this  :  the  Directors  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  the  shareholders  to  authorize  the  formal  steps  for  dissolying  the 
company.  After  long  debate,  the  decision  yvas  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
yvhen  another  meeting  yvas  held.  Some  opposition  yvas  made  to  the  dis¬ 
solution,  from  a  feeling  that  a  surrender  of  the  charter  would  be  a 
surrender  of  yvhat  might  assist  them  in  contesting  their  equitable  claims. 
But  it  yvas  urged  that  they  admit  themselves  unable  to  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  charter,  and  that  the  retainer  of  it  might  bring  on  them  the 
obligation  to  do  yy'hat  is  beyond  their  power  without  further  appeals  to 
the  shareholders’  purses.  This  hint  was  effective,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  surrender  the  charter. 


The  Scottish  fete  given  last  year  in  Holland  Park,  for  exemplifying  and 
encouraging  in  the  South  the  pastimes  of  the  North,  was  renewed  this 
year  yvith  improved  arrangements,  and  yvith  such  increased  success  as  wifi 
probably  secure  the  exhibition  a  perennial  recurrence.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  with  their  guest  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  were  present  on 
Monday,  the  first  day,  and  remained  above  an  hour,  enjoying  with  zest 
the  competitions  in  racing,  caber-tossing,  throwing  the  hammer,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  stone  ;  and  more  especially  delighting  in  the  spirited  and  grace¬ 
ful  performances  of  syvord  dances,  strathspeys,  and  reels.  The  tyvo  Princes 
yverc  much  edified  by  a  contest  between  English  combatants  with  the  ba¬ 
yonet  and  Scotch  syvordsmen  with  tho  claymore  and  target,  which  are 
deemed  to  have  established  beyond  further  contest  the  superiority  of  the 
conjoined  point  and  fence  over  the  point  alone,  even  when  wielded  with 
double-handed  power  at  the  end  of  a  musket-shaft.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  had  tho  honour  to  show  the  host  sort  of  yvrestling  to  their  friendly 
opponents  from  the  Land  of  Cakes.  At  the  Queen’s  desire,  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson  and  Davidson  of  Tulloch  were  introduced  to  her  by  the  Marquis 
of  Brcadalbane,  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Society.  The  sports  were 
renewed  on  Tuesday,  yvith  the  addition  of  a  preliminary  bout  of  archery. 
Mr.  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming,  the  lion-hunter  of  South  Africa,  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  took  part  in  the  feats,  and  somewhat  astonished  the 
Nepaulese  Embassy  with  their  power  and  skill.  A  banquet  at  Free¬ 
mason’s  Hall  wound  up  the  proceedings. 
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The  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  heard  the 
arguments  for  and  against  issuing  a  prohibition  against  instituting  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke.  There  was  little  novelty  in  the 
arguments.  The  Attorney-General  quoted  a  vast  number  of  additional  hut 
secondary  authorities,  and  founded  some  forcible  induction  on  the  contrast 
between  the  objects  of  the  two  acts  of  Ilenry  VIII.  as  shown  by  the  recital 
of  their  preambles.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  reinsisted  on  the  concurrent  stream  of 
text-writers  of  primary  authority.  The  Court  indicated  an  increased  ten¬ 
dency  to  question  the  hitherto  conceded  point  that  the  suit  is  one  which 
“  touches  the  Queen”  ;  and  on  this  new  ground  it  seems  probable  that  the 
decision  will  again  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gorham.  The  Court  is  now  deliber¬ 
ating  on  its  judgment. 

At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  'Wednesday,  a  young  man,  respectably 
dressed,  who  refused  to  give  his  name,  was  charged  with  uttering  seditious 
language  in  a  public-house ;  it  was  suggested  in  the  charge-sheet  that  he 
was  insane.  In  consequence  of  his  violent  language,  information  was  given 
to  the  Police,  and  Policeman  Webb  of  the  Detective  Force  went  to  the  public- 
house.  In  an  interview  in  a  private  room,  the  young  man  made  use  of 
divers  threats,  and  produced  three  letters  or  papers  which  he  had  written.  ' 
One  consisted  of  hints  to  those  who  thought  of  self-destruction ;  urging  that 
they  might  us  well  be  hanged— or  take  the  chance  of  it,  with  the  alternative 
of  a  comfortable  provision  for  life — as  drown  themselves  ;  and  they  could 
manage  this  by  killing  a  policeman,  a  dutchess,  a  countess,  or  a  jockey,  and 
then  pleading  insanity.  Another  paper  said  the  writer  would  like  to  kill 
five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy.  During  the  interview  with  AYebb,  the  young 
man  said,  “I  am  a  determined  Chartist,  and  a  physical- force  man,”  and 
asked  if  he  would  assist  in  carrying  out  a  certain  plan;  adding,  “  It  can  be 
easily  done,  and  if  you  will  not  do  it  I  am  determined  to  got  somebody  else.” 
This  “plan”  was  detailed  in  the  third  paper:  it  explained  a  mode  of" setting 
fire  to  ladies’  dresses  in  Kensington  Gardens,  on  a  Tuesday  or  a  Friday,  when 
“  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy  in  town  are  congregated  to  hear  the 
band  play.”  Before  the  Alderman,  the  accused  admitted  that  the  writings 
were  by  him  :  he  smiled  during  the  proceedings,  and  handed  in  a  paper  as 
his  defence,  in  which  he  said  ho  had  merely  explained  how  an  unlawful  act 
might  be  committed,  but  had  not  intended  to  commit  it  himself :  that  was 
no  offence.  He  was  remanded,  in  order  that  inquiries  might  be  made. 

After  a  number  of  examinations  before  the  Lambeth  Magistrate,  Henry 
Page  and  Mary  Clarke  have  been  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  bigamy. 
The  peculiarity  in  this  case  is,  that  both  parties  offended  :  Page  has  another 
wife,  and  Clarke  another  husband.  The  offence  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Magistrate  in  consequence  of  a  charge  made  by  Clarke  that  her  second 
husband  had  given  her  poison ;  that  charge  was  not  made  out,  but  during 
the  examinations  the  bigamy  came  to  light. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  AVayre,  a  draper  of 
Oxford  Street,  was  summoned  for  assaulting  Airs.  Hannah  Denning.  Airs. 
Denning  and  a  female  friend  saw  a  mantle  in  Air.  AVayre’s  window  ;  they 
read  the  price  to  be  “  one  guinea,”  and  went  in  to  buy.  The  mantle  was 
produced,  but  a  guinea  and  a  half  asked  for  it;  a  ticket  was  shown  them, 
with  “one  guinea”  in  large  print,  and  a  very  small  written  on  it : 

the  ladies  believed  it  had  just  been  written.  AVords  arose  between  them, 
and  the  draper  pushed  the  customer  out  of  the  shop.  Air.  AVayre  declared 
that  he  had  used  no  unnecessary  violence,  Airs.  Denning  having  accused  liim 
of  cheating.  A  shopman  deposed  that  he  put  the  ticket  on  the  mantle — one 
guinea  and  a  half.  Mr.  Bingham  the  Magistrate  commented  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  exhibiting  such  tickets,  and  lined  the  defendant  20s. 

Alexander  Scott,  a  Policeman,  has  lost  his  life  in  Guy’s  Hospital  from  in¬ 
haling  chloroform.  About  a  year  ago,  Iris  finger  was  bitten  by  a  man  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner  ;  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  part  of  the  finger ;  re¬ 
cently  he  has  suffered  much  pain  in  the  hand  and  arm.  He  went  to  Guy’s 
Hospital,  and  was  advised  to  have  the  rest  of  the  bone  of  the  finger  removed, 
as  it  was  diseased.  Air.  Cock,  one  of  the  surgeons,  proposed  to  remove  it  in 
the  usual  way ;  but  Scott  begged  so  earnestly  that  chloroform  might  be  given 
him,  that  Air.  Cock  consented.  The  vapour  was  first  administered  by  a  ma¬ 
chine,  but  did  not  take  effect ;  then  a  napkin  was  used,  and  the  patient  be¬ 
came  unconscious.  The  bone  was  rapidly  cut  out ;  but  it  was  then  found 
that  the  patient  was  dead.  At  the  inquest,  Air.  Cock  certified  that  chloro¬ 
form  was  the  cause.  lie  is  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  chloroform,  for  there 
is  danger  in  its  use  ;  it  may  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  many,  but  occasionally 
it  will  kill  a  patient,  and  the  public  must  pay  that  penalty  if  they  employ 
it.  In  this  case  very  little  was  administered  to  the  patient.  The  verdict 
was,  “  Died  from  the  effects  of  chloroform.” 

Air.  Green,  the  veteran  aeronaut,  met  with  an  alarming  accident  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  He  ascended  with  a  friend  in  his  balloon  from  Arauxhall  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  a  little  before  niire  he  passed  over  Gravesend  ;  shortly  afterwards  the 
machine  descended,  and  fell  into  the  water  at  the  Nore.  The  people  hi  a 
barge  and  the  Fly  revenue-cutter  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  voyagers,  and 
rescued  them  from  drowning;  but  Air.  Green  was  hurt  on  the  head  and  face. 
The  cutter  secured  the  balloon,  but  with  difficulty, — firing  vollies  of  musketry 
through  the  silk  to  liberate  the  gas. 


€jjt  yrnniitres. 

The  Alonmouthshire  colliers  are  about  to  resume  work,  submitting  to 
that  reduction  of  wages  “found  necessary  from  the  state  of  the  coal- 
market.”  In  the  Staffordshire  colliery  district  the  state  of  things  is  very 
unsettled  and  unsatisfactory,  with  frequent  disputes  between  men  and 
masters,  and  “  strikes  ”  of  the  former.  The  chainmakers  of  Cradley 
have  turned  out ;  and  six  hundred  gun-lock  filers  are  lying  idle  at  Dar- 
laston.  It  is  stated  that  a  Government  contract  has  been  taken  for 
50,000  locks  ;  the  contractors  have  agreed  to  furnish  them  at  a  very  low 
price ;  but  they  want  to  get  a  good  profit  themselves,  and  so  attempt  to 
reduce  wages.  Last  September,  the  filers  suffered  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  on  their  earnings ;  the  present  scheme  would  bo  something  like  25 
per  cent  additional  reduction  :  hence  the  “  strike.” 

A  boy  only  seven  years  of  age  has  committed  suicide  in  the  Trent  at  New¬ 
ark.  On  several  occasions  he  had  threatened  to  drown  himself,  saying  his 
mother  had  flogged  him  ;  last  week  he  told  his  companions  that  a  boy  had 
hit  him,  and  he  would  drown  himself.  He  walked  into  the  river  till  the 
water  covered  him,  and  then  the  stream  swept  him  away.  He  was  known 
to  have  had  some  “  strange  ways,”  but  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  weak  in¬ 
tellect.  The  Coroner’s  Jury  found  that  the  deceased,  “being  an  infant,  aud 
not  having  discernment  between  good  and  evil,  did  drown  himself.” 

In  a  prize-fight  near  Nottingham,  Brown,  aged  twenty-two,  has  been 
killed  by  Hall,  aged  only  seventeen. 

There  was  a  very  violent  thunderstorm  at  Oxford  on  AYednesday  sennight — 
“  heavier  than  has  ever  occurred  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.” 
The  lightning  did  some  damage,  and  several  persons  were  struck  down  by  it, 
but  no  one  was  seriously  hurt. 

A  portion  of  the  handsome  timber  viaduct  over  the  Esk  on  the  Whitehav*  i 
and  Furness  Railway  was  burnt  last  week.  'J  he  manner  in  which  the  tire 


originated  baffles  conjecture :  it  was  stopped  by  pulling  down  a  portion  of 
the  bridge ;  altogether,  a  length  of  sixty  yards  was  destroyed. 


IRELAND. 

A  Parliamentary  vacancy  is  created  by  the  sudden  death  of  Air.  Robert 
Dillon  Browne,  Member  for  Mayo  County.  Air.  Browne  was  perfectly 
well  up  to  Sunday  evening,  and  his  illness  was  so  rapid  that  he  expired  oil 
Alonday  morning  about  ten  o’clock. 

Air.  "Ouseley  Higgins  has  left  town  for  Alayo,  and  is  considered  likely  to 
secure  the  vacant  seat. 


An  investigation  of  some  little  personal  interest  took  place  at  the  Skibbe- 
reen  Petty  Sessions,  on  AYednesday  sennight.  The  Honourable  Cecil  Law¬ 
less  preferred  informations  against  Alajor  AVilliam  Clerke,  late  of  the  Se¬ 
venty-seventh  Regiment,  for  a  provocation  to  fight  a  duel.  It  seems  that 
Alajor  Clerke  is  separated  from  his  wife  and  child.  In  March  last,  Mr.  Law¬ 
less  became  acquainted  with  Airs.  Clerke ;  and  the  case  of  that  lady  gaining 
the  sympathy  of  the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  Mr.  Lawless,  he"  wrote  to 
Airs.  Clerke,  “  offering  her  the  protection  or  asylum  of  his  house.”  The 
offer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accepted ;  but  Air.  Lawless  assumed  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  friendship  to  Airs.  Clerke.  He  became  a  frequent  visiter  at  her  lodg¬ 
ings,  where  he  seems  to  have  gone  at  nearly  all  times  mid  seasons ;  and  he 
took  her  to  the  theatre  and  places  of  public  entertainment.  Piqued  at  the 
partisanship  with  his  wife,  Major  Clerke  watched  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Lawless ;  and  having  seen  him  leave  Airs.  Clerke’s  lodgings  late  at  night  on 
the  14th  Juno,  relieved  his  indignant  feelings  by  inditing  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Airs.  Lawless — ■ 

“  Skibbcreen,  June  15,  1850. 

“  Major  William  Clerke  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Law¬ 
less,  and  begs  that  she  will  acquaint  the  vile  and  cowardly  scoundrel  to  whom  she 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  allied,  that  it  was  only  to  his  rapid  flight  from  town  that 
he  was  indebted  forescaping  the  dog-whip  of  Major  Clerke’s  servant  last  night,  and 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Lawless  that  the  Major  did  not  at  first  recognize  his 
person  when  let  out  near  midnight  from  the  lodgings  of  the  woman  whom  Major 
Clerke  is  as  yet  compelled  to  call  his  wife.” 

Mr.  Lawless  was  at  first  inclined  to  go  and  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace 
himself,  but  waited  a  day  or  two  ;  and  then  the  following  letter  was  brought 
to  Airs.  Lawless ;  who,  on  seeing  it  was  in  Alajor  Clerke’s  writing,  refused  to 
read  it,  hut  handed  it  to  her  husband — 

£;  SJdbherem,  June  18,  1850. 

“  Madam — With  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  you  on  the  15th  instant, 
for  information  of  your  husband,  connected  with  his  undue  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Clerke,  in  public  and  private,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  first 
so  deeply  injuring  me  and  then  placing  his  personal  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  I  have  the  honour  to  say,  subsequent  and  cool  reflection  has  shown  me  that 
I  was  wrong  to  address  that  letter  to  you,  the  object  of  my  perfect  respect,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  exasperated  feelings  of  an  outraged  husband  after  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  the  preceding  night  would  have  caused  me  to  incur  the  possibility  of  doing 
aught  to  pain  you  ;  and  yet  that  occurrence,  so  deeply  painful  to  me,  has  been  re¬ 
presented  to  you  as  an  1  attack  upon  my  wife,’  as  appears  by  your  note  of  invitation 
to  Mrs.  Clerke,  which  has  been  hawked  about  Skibbereen.  I  feel  assured,  Madam, 
from  what  I  hear  of  you,  that  your  kindness  and  consideration  would  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  my  position :  I  pray  you,  then,  to  accept  this  my  apology  to  yourself  alone, 
as  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  caused  a  moment’s  annoyance  to  a  lady.  As  to  my 
wife’s  statement  of  ill-treatment  during  the  twenty-four  hours  she  remained  with 
her  husband  and  child,  be  assured  that  your  mind  shall  soon  be  disabused  as  to  that 
flagrant  misrepresentation. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Wm.  Clekke,  Major  unattached. 

“  The  Honourable  Airs.  Lawless,  Glandore.” 

Air.  Lawless  looked  on  this  letter  as  adding  to  the  insult  put  upon  his 
wife — “  because  where  insult  is  offered  to  a  husband  it  is  offered  to  a  wife  ”  ; 
and  under  this  further  aggravation  he  took  the  legal  proceedings  in  question. 
The  Bench  resolved  to  send  the  ease  to  the  Bantry  Assizes,  and  held  Alajor 
Clerke  to  bail  by  sureties  for  1001, 


/nmgu  null  Cnlmrial. 

Portugal. — Mail  news  from  Lisbon  to  the  29th  June  communicates 
the  fact,  that  the  American  squadron  had  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  to  enforce 
the  claims  amounting-  to  70,0001.  for  wrongs  suffered  by  American  inte¬ 
rests  ;  one  of  the  principal  of  those  wrongs  being  the  case  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Armstrong  schooner,  under  the  neutral  fort  of  Fayal, 
by  the  English  ships  of  war,  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  our  Greek  debates 
in  Parliament.  The  commander  of  the  squadron  had  given  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  twenty-one  days  to  consider. 

French  AAYst  Indies. — By  the  Trent  steamer,  whose  accounts  from  the 
English  AYest  Indies  add  nothing  to  the  last  news  by  the  American  route, 
statements  without  detail  arc  brought,  that  “  the  French  AYest  Indian 
Islands  were  in  an  alarming  state  of  anarchy  ;  and  in  Guadaloupe  fire, 
pillage,  and  assassination  continued,  in  spite  of  a  state  of  siege.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  proclamation  by  the  Government,  the  damages  by  incendiary 
fires  exceeded  half  a  million  of  francs.” 

United  States  and  Canada. — The  Atlantic  steam-ships  bring  down 
the  regular  news  from  Halifax,  and  the  telegraphic  news  from  New  York, 
to  the  21st  of  Juno. 

No  important  political  events  are  communicated.  “  The  Cuban  affair 
is  entirely  settled,”  briefly  say  the  accounts ;  “  the  American  prisoners 
having  been  released,  after  passing  through  the  form  of  a  trial.” 

The  scraps  of  intelligence  are  solely  of  personal  interest,  or  descriptive 
of  disasters  to  life  and  property. 

Mr.  Henry  Clay  and  Air.  Benton  had  quarrelled  in  the  Senate-house, 
with  such  acrimony  and  near  tendency  to  personal  violence,  as  to  provoke 
a  rebuke  from  Air.  AAtebster,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  that  the 
scenes  of  that  character  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Senate  filled 
him  with  disgust  and  horror. 

Mr.  Edwin  Forrest  and  Mr.  N.  P.  AATillishad  come  in  personal  collision, 
on  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  in  the  quarrel  between  the  tra¬ 
gedian  and  his  wife. — late  Aliss  Sinclair,  the  daughter  of  the  English  actor. 
Forrest  meeting  AVillis  in  the  street,  accused  him  of  seducing  his  wife, 
knocked  him  down,  and  flogged  him  with  a  whip. 

In  Canada,  two  great  disasters  by  fire  are  added  to  the  long  list  of  such, 
calamities  in  America.  The  passenger  steam-ship  Griffith,  running  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Toledo,  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  on  the  16th  of 
June;  and  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  onboard,  only 
forty  were  saved.  A  fire  at  Alontreal,  on  the  15th  June,  destroyed  the 
Church  of  St.  Amis,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  houses. 


isn'llniirnus. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  foundation  of  a  second 
Bishopric  in  Lower  Canada,  which  will  thus  be  divided  into  the  two  dio¬ 
ceses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Her  Alajesty  has  also  been  graciously 
pleased  to  nominate  the  Reverend  Francis  Fulford,  M.A.,  Minister  of 
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Curzon  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  he  first  Bishop  of  the  newly-consti¬ 
tuted  see  of  Montreal.  The  present  Bishop  of  Montreal,  who  now  ad¬ 
ministers  the  undivided  diocese,  will  henceforward  hear  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Quebec. — Morning  Post. 

A  respected  member  of  the  Peerage  has  departed  in  the  person  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Lord  Petre.  William  Henry  Francis  Petre,  born  in 
1793,  was  the  son  of  the  tenth  Lord  Petre,  by  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1809,  and  married  in  1815 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Bedingfield,  Baronet ;  and  his  son  by  that 
marriage,  William  Barnard,  bom  in  1817,  succeeds  him  as  twelfth  Baron 
Petre. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  the  Reform  Club  have  invited  Viscount 
Palmerston  to  a  dinner  of 'congratulation  on  the  late  discussion  in  Parliament. 
His  Lordship  has  accepted  the  invitation. 

Ten  representatives  of  Liberal  constituencies  thought  ft  to  vote  on  Friday 
night  against  Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion.  These  are  Sir  H.  W.  Barron,  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley,  Sir.  Ilume,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobdcn,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Sir  William  Molesworth. 

.  .  .  .  Their  prejudices  and  their  antipathies  grievously  disqualify  them  from 
representing  Liberal  constituencies.  Already  steps  are  hi  progress  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  collective  opinions  of  the  West  Riding,  of  Manchester,  and  South- 
walk,  upon  the  conduct  of  then-  representatives. — Globe.  (!!!) 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  to  have  had  a  field-day  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  on  Tuesday ;  but  when  the  time  arrived, 
Mr.  Osborne  stated  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Roebuck  was  “unable  to  move 
from  his  bed.” 

At  last  has  arrived  safely  in  England  that  celebrated  Eastern  gem  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond,  which  came  into  British  possession  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Lahore  to  our  Indian  dominions.  It  has  been 
brought  home  from  Bombay  in  the  Medea  steam-sloop  by  Colonel  Macke- 
son,  Political  Agent,  and  Captain  Ramsay,  Military  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Governor- General.  The  Times  has  devoted  a  leading  article  to  the 
history  and  adventures  of  this  unrivalled  jewel. 

The  Koh-i-noor,  or  “Mountain  of  Light,”  was  discovered  in  the  mines  of 
Golconda  at  the  time  (1550)  when  the  region  of  that  name  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Kootub  Shall,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah 
Jemaum,  father  of  the  great  Aurungzebe.  Sliah  Jemaum  was  a  most  acute 
connoisseur  in  gems :  it  is  related  that  after  his  deposition,  and  while  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  his  successor  submitted  to  his  judgment  the  genuineness  of  a  certain 
ruby  in  the  Imperial  treasury  which  had  been  discredited,  and  his  decision 
was  received  as  beyond  appeal.  A  scarcely  inferior  j  udge  of  such  matters  in 
those  days  was  Meer  Jumla,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  of  Golconda; 
and  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Golconda  having  fallen  out,  the 
treacherous  Meer  Jumla  forsook  his  master,  contributed  to  his  overthrow, 
and  by  the  bribe  of  the  Koh-i-noor  obtained  from  the  conquering  Mogul 
the  vacant  throne.  Thus  the  gem  passed  from  Golconda  to  Delhi ;  and  at 
Delhi,  in  1665,  it  was  seen  by  the  privileged  eyes  of  the  French  traveller 
Tavernier,  in  the  hands  of  Aurungzebe  himself.  “The  Great  Mogul  sat  on 
his  throne  of  state,  while  the  chief  keeper  of  the  jewels  produced  his  trea¬ 
sures  for  inspection  on  two  golden  dishes.  The  magnificence  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  indescribable,  but  conspicuous  in  lustre,  esteem,  and  value  was  the 
Koh-i-noor. 

“Sometimes  worn  on  the  person  of  the  Moguls,  sometimes  adorning  the 
famous  peacock  throne,  this  inestimable  gem  was  safely  preserved  at  Delhi, 
until,  in  1739,  the  empire  received  its  fatal  blow  from  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah.  Among  the  spoils  of  conquest  which  the  Persian  warrior  carried  back 
with  him  in  triumph  to  Khorassan,  and  which  have  been  variously  esti¬ 
mated  as  worth  from  thirty  to  ninety  millions  sterling,  the  Koh-i-noor  was 
the  most  precious  trophy  :  but  it  "was  destined  to  pass  from  Persia  as  quickly 
as  that  ephemeral  supremacy  in  virtue  of  which  it  had  been  acquired.  Na¬ 
dir  Shah  had  entertained  in  his  service  a  body  of  Affghans  of  the  Abdallee 
tribe  under  the  leadership  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who  also  served  his  master  in  the 
capacity  of  treasurer  ;  and  when  the  Persian  conqueror  was  assassinated  by 
his  subjects,  the  Affghans,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  rescue  or  avenge 
him,  fought  their  way  to  their  own  frontiers,  though  only  4,000  strong, 
through  the  hosts  of  the  Persian  army.  In  conducting  this  intrepid  retreat, 
Ahmed  Shah  carried  oft'  with  him  the  treasures  in  his  possession  ;  and  was 
probably  aided  by  these  means  as  well  as  by  his  own  valour  in  consolidating 
the  new  state  which,  under  the  now  familiar  title  of  the  Doorannee  Empire, 
he  speedily  created  in  Cabul.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Koh-i-noor  carried  with 
it  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan ;  for  the  conquests  of  Ahmed  were  as  decisive 
as  those  of  Nadir,  and  it  was  by  his  nomination  and  patronage  that  the  last 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Moguls.” 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Doorannee  Monarchy  by  the  consolidated  power 
of  the  Sikhs,  under  Runjeet  Singh,  the  jewel  passed  to  a  new  master.  Shah 
Shuja  of  Cabul  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Abdallee  dynasty  who  possessed  it ;  I 
and  the  mode  of  its  transfer  to  Runjeet  Singh  is  one  of  the  most  characteris¬ 
tic  incidents  in  Eastern  history.  Shah  Shuja  was  a  fugitive  from  Cabul,  | 
under  the  equivocal  protection  of  the  Sikh  chief.  “  Runjeet  Singh  was  fully  | 
competent  either  to  the  defence  or  the  restoration  of  the  fugitive  ;  but  he 
knew  or  suspected  the  treasure  in  his  possession,  and  his  mind  was  bent  upon 
acquiring  it.  lie  put  the  Shah  under  strict  surveillance,  and  made  a  formal 
demand  for  the  jewel.  The  Doorannee  Prince  hesitated,  prevaricated,  tern-  j 
porized,  and  employed  all  the  artifices  of  Oriental  diplomacy ;  but  in  vain,  j 
Runjeet  redoubled  the  stringency  of  his  measures;  and  at  length,  the  1st  of 
June  1813  was  fixed  as  the  day  when  the  great  diamond  of  the  Moguls  should 
be  surrendered  by  the  Abdallee  cliief  to  the  ascendant  dynasty  of  the  Singhs. 
The  two  princes  met  in  a  room  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  ground.  A  solemn  silence  then  ensued,  which  continued  un¬ 
broken  for  an  hour.  At  length  Runjeet’ s  impatience  overcame  the  sugges-  | 
tions  of  Asiatic  decorum,  and  he  whispered  to  an  attendant  to  quicken  the  ) 
memory  of  the  Shah.  The  exiled  prince  spoke  not  a  word  in  reply,  but  gave 
a  signal  with  his  eyes  to  a  eunuch  in  attendance ;  who,  retiring  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  returned  with  a  small  roll  which  he  set  down  upon  the  carpet  mid- way  I 
between  the  two  chiefs.  Again  a  pause  followed  ;  when,  at  a  sign  from  Run¬ 
jeet,  the  roll  was  unfolded,  and  there  in  its  matchless  and  unspeakable  bril¬ 
liancy  glittered  the  Koh-i-noor. 

“  Excepting  the  somewhat  doubtful  claims  of  tire  Brazilian  stone  among 
the  Crown  jewels  of  Portugal,  the  Koh-i-noor  is  the  largest  known  diamond 
in  the  world.  When  first  given  to  Shah  Jeliaun  it  was  still  uncut ;  weigh¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  in  that  rough  state,  nearly  800  carats,  which  were  reduced  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  to  279,  its  present  weight.  It  was  cut  by 
Hortcnsio  Borgis,  a  Venetian  ;  who,  instead  of  receiving  a  remuneration  for 
his  labour,  was  fined  10,000  rupees  for  his  wastefulness,  by  the  enraged  Mo¬ 
gul.  In  form  it  is  ‘  rose-cut  ’ — that  is  to  say,  it  is  cut  to  a  point  in  a  series 
of  small  faces,  or  ‘  facets,’  without  any  tabular  surface.  A  good  general 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  shape  and  size  by  conceiving  it  as  the  pointed  half 
ol  a  small  lien’s  egg,  though  it  is  said  not  to  have  risen  more  than  half  an 
inch  from  the  gold  setting  in  which  it  was  worn  by  Runjeet.  Its  value  is 
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scarcely  computable,  though  two  millions  sterling  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
justifiable  price  if  calculated  by  the  scale  employed  in  the  trade.  The  Pitt 
diamond  brought  over  from  Madras  by  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  sold  to  the  Regent  Orleans  in  1717  for  125,000/.,  weighs  scarcely  130 
carats  ;  nor  does  the  great  diamond  which  supports  the  eagle  on  the  summit 
of  the  Russian  sceptre  weigh  as  much  as  200.” 

Results  of-  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Tea  'Weeks  'Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  1965  ....  158 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  498  ....  34 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1B39  ....  172 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  1106  ....  1*28 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  256  ....  46 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  ltespiratioai  ... .  861  ....  91 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach ,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  647  ....  5!) 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  76  ....  12 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &e .  101  ....  10 

ltlieumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  75  ....  10 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  12  ....  3 

Malformations .  10  ....  2 

Premature  Birth .  221  ....  20 

Atrophy .  141  ....  23 

Age .  421  ....  32 

Sudden . 230  ....  37 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  517  ....  115 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) . v  9105  965 


The  returns  show  an  unwonted  increase  of  mortality,  this  week,  from 
the  concurrent  registration  of  the  quarterly  deaths  on  which  inquests  have 
been  held ;  hut  even  with  these  additions  the  deaths  are  29  below  the 
average.  Two  deaths  of  cholera  are  noted  ;  one  in  Cripplegate,  in  three  days, . 
after  a  ten-days  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  the  other  in  forty-five 
hours. 

The  meanlieight  of  the  barometer  was  29.888  inches;  of  the  thermometer, 
64.2  degrees. 

By  an  order  of  the  Home  Office,  Fussell  the  Chartist  has  been  liberated 
from  the  House  of  Correction  in  Totliill  Fields  ;  her  Majesty  beiDg  pleased  to- 
remit  the  unexpired  three  months  of  his  sentence.  The  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  to  which  Ernest  Jones  was  sentenced  expires  on  the  11th  instant. 

Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell  is  convalescent,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  he 
able  to  resume  his  public  duties  before  the  vacation.- — Morning  Chronicle  of 
Monday. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingtou,  at  his  late  audit  for  Strathfieldsaye,  Kingsclere,, 
Baughurst,  &c.,  made  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent  to  his  tenantry,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce. — 
Salisbury  Herald. 

Mr.  Dyce  Sombre  has  printed  in  Paris,  and  circulated  in  London,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  oifve  hundred  and  ninety  octavo  pages — to  prove  his  perfect  sanity .' 

M.  Lumschen,  who  has  for  seventy-two  years  filled  the  office  of  postmaster 
at  Kolding  in  Denmark,  died  on  the  23d  June,  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  two.  He  had  enjoyed  robust  health  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  while  he  was  writing  a  despatch. 

An  extraordinary  calculator,  a  German  named  Daze,  is  at  present  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  the  other  evening  he  exhibited  his  powers  at  the  Institute  of  Actu¬ 
aries.  “  The  first  question  asked  him  was,  the  product  of  a  number  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  figures,  by  another  number  of  figures  ;  and  the  correct  answer  was 
given  almost  instantaneously.  The  balloting-balls,  which  had  just  been  used 
for  the  admission  of  new  members,  were  thrown  from  the  box  loose  up  on 
the  table,  and  Herr  Daze,  after  taking  a  single  glance,  and  then  turning 
away,  declared  the  total  number  to  be  68 ;  which  proved  to  he  correct  when 
the  balls  were  counted  and  returned  to  the  box.  It  should  he  remarked  in 
this  case,  that  some  were  lying  much  nearer  together  than  others,  and  that 
they  would  appear  to  an  ordinary  spectator  to  he  so  confused  as  to  puzzle  even 
an  experienced  calculator  how  to  avoid  reckoning  some  of  them  twice.  He 
then  gave  the  product  of  two  numbers  to  twelve  figures,  multiplied  it  by  seven, 
and  repeated  the  latter  product  backwards  without  an  error  in  any  figure. 
He  was  then  asked  the  cube  of  457  ;  which  was  correctly  given,  95,443,993, 
almost  instantaneously.  He  will  divide  a  number  by  another,  consisting  of 
two  or  three  figures,  and  will  write  down  the  answer  at  once,  in  one  line, 
without  any  apparent  intermediate  process.  In  as  rapid  a  manner  he  gave 
the  factors  to  7,421,  namely  41.181.  But  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  state  all  the  surprising  proofs  of  this  singular  gift  of  calculation ;  we 
may  merely  mention,  as  one  instance,  that  he  multiplied  a  number  consisting 
of  twelve  figures,  by  another  number  of  twelve  figures,  and  gave  the  pro¬ 
duct  correctly  in  one  minute  aud  three-quarters.” 

Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  demand  of  late  for  cod-liver  oil  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes  that  the  price  has  risen  in  the  Southern  markets  from  about 
20/.  to  36/.  a  ton.  The  liver  seems  to  he  the  most  valuable  part ;  for  cod 
fish,  which  this  time  last  year  was  bringing  16/.  per  ton,  was  last  month  sel¬ 
ling  as  low  as  9/. — John  o’ Groat  Journal. 

Two  convicts,  young  men  named  Ilindmarsh  and  Griffiths,  managed  to 
escape  from  Woolwich  dockyard  on  Wednesday  morning,  getting  over  a  wall 
by  means  of  a  ladder.  Their  flight  was  discovered,  but  they  got  out  of  the 
town.  At  mid-day  they  entered  a  field  at  Lee,  where  they  found  the  food 
and  clothes  of  three  mowers ;  they  regaled  themselves  on  the  provisions,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  themselves  in  the  coats  of  the  mowers,  having  left  their 
own  in  the  dockyard.  One  of  the  labourers  detected  them  in  the  act ;  a 
desperate  fight  ensued;  and  eventually  the  mowers  overpowered  Hind- 
marsh  ;  Griffiths  escaped  into  a  copse,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  Police. 

Thomas  Grix,  a  labourer  of  Lyng  iu  Norfolk,  has  been  committed  to  pri¬ 
son  on  a  charge  of  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  hay.  A  policeman  observed  foot¬ 
marks  in  a  field  as  of  a  person  running  from  the  stacks  ;  the  marks  were 
covered  and  watched  for  the  night.  Next  morning,  Grix  asked  the  officer  if 
he  suspected  any  one  of  having  fired  the  stack  ?  and  remarked  that  he  had 
not  been  near  the  place  where  the  foot-marks  were  covered.  The  policeman 
immediately  suspected  that  this  man  was  the  culprit ;  and  sure  enough,  his 
hoots  fitted  the  marks  in  the  earth. 

The  Reverend  W.  Gaskett,  Curate  of  Bigthorpe  in  Norfolk,  has  committed 
suicide,  iu  King’s  College  Hospital ;  his  mind  having  been  overpowered  by 
terror  at  a  surgical  operation  that  ho  was  about  to  undergo.  The  verdict  of 
the  Coroner’s  Jury  was  “  Temporary  insanity.” 

A  fatal  accident  happened  on  the  river  on  Saturday  night,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  Hungerford  Bridge.  Mr.  William  Ilawtrey,  son  of  a  Common  Coun¬ 
cilman  for  Bread  Street  Ward,  arid  four  others,  on  that  evening  hired  a  skill' 
of  Mrs.  Needham  of  St.  Paul’s  Wharf  ;  William  Higton,  a  lad,  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Needham,  was  in  the  boat.  Near  Hungerford  Bridge  the  Dahlia  steam - 
j  boat  was  seen  running  down  upon  the  skill' ;  the  people  in  the  boat  called 
!  out;  no  heed  was  given  ;  and  the  steamer  cut  through  the  gunwale  of  the 
;  skiff.  All  six  persons  were  immediately  plunged  into  the  river :  a  man 
named  Mackaway,  who  was  passing  in  a  wherry,  saved  two;  a  third  swam, 
ashore,  and  a  fourth  clung  to  a  buoy  till  he  could  be  rescued ;  but  Mr.  Haw- 
,  trey  and  the  boy  Higton  were  drowned. 
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TIic  business  in  Parliament,  last  night,  though  protracted  in  point  of 
time,  was  not  of  exciting  interest. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Stanley  carried  an  important  amendment 
of  the  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  Bill  against  Ministers.  On  clause 
16,  which  regulates  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  voters  for  counties,  he 
moved  alterations  which  will  exclude  from  the  register  all  new  claims  till 
the  qualified  persons  have  made  a  claim — so  testing  the  value  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  put  on  the  possession  of  the  franchise,  instead  ot  thrust¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  privilege  of  the  vote.  After  debate,  this  amendment 
was  carried,  by  53  to  30 ;  majority  against  Ministers,  14. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenbokough  wished  to  know  what  understanding  had 
been  come  to  with  foreign  powers  in  the  event  of  any  malicious  injury 
being  done  to  the  property  of  foreigners  in  the  Exposition  ?  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  some  years  ago,  injury  was  done  to  goods,  but  as  no  buildings  were 
demolished  no  damages  could  be  recovered.  Shall  we  act  on  the  principle  of 
Hon  David  I’acifieo  ?  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  no  doubt  but  if  in 
Scotland  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War  had  joined  in  the  spoliation, 
compensation  would  have  been  given. 


“  Gentlemen,  at  the  moment  when  a  neighbouring1  people,  our  ally,  deplores  the 
loss  which  it  has  just  experienced  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  statesmen  most  worthy 
of  esteem,  I  think  that  it  will  be  to  confer  honour  on  the  French  tribune  to  express 
our  sympathetic  regret  on  this  occasion,  and  to  manifest  our  high  esteem  for  the 
eminent  orator  alluded  to;  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  glorious 
career,  has  never  expressed  any  sentiments  towards  France  but  those  of  kind  feeling 
and  justice,  and  whose  language  has  always  been  that  of  courtesy  towards  her  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  Assembly  deigns  to  approve  of  iny  words,  mention  shall  be  made  of 
the  fact  on  the  official  minutes  of  our  sittings.” 

Marks  of  assent  arose  from  every  part  of  the  Assembly,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  business  of  the  day  was  proceeded  with. 

The  Herman  steam-ship  arrived  off  Cowes  yesterday,  with  regular  accounts 
from  New  York  to  the  21st  of  June.  They  state  that  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise 
Bill  was  certain  to  pass  the  Senate,  and  very  likely  to  pass  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives. 

The  Vurtemberg  Ministry  has  resigned,  and  the  King  has  nominated  a 
new  Cabinet,  with  M.  de  Lindau  in  the  Home  Department. 

Sir  Moses  Montofiore  has  received  news  from  Damascus,  that  Osman  Bey, 
President  of  the  City  Council,  has  received  an  Imperial  firman  calling  on  the 
Christian  and  Israelite  communities  each  of  them  to  elect  some  man  of  talent 
and  integrity  to  represent  them  in  the  Council,  hitherto  cxclusivcdy  Moslem. 
The  Jews  had  chosen  the  venerable  and  respected  Mr.  Meir  Salaman  Farhi, 
a  sufferer  in  the  persecutions  of  1840. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cayley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  tbc  Malt-tax.  His  speech  enlarged  on  the  distress  of  agri¬ 
culturists  and  their  claims  for  relief ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  out, 
from  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  the  stimulus  which  repeal  would  afford 
to  other  sources  of  national  receipt,  that  the  remission  of  the  tax  could  he 
effected  with  safety  to  the  national  credit — especially  as  it  is  not  proposed 
to  make  the  remission  begin  to  operate  till  the  5th  of  April  next.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Christopher  ;  and  especially  supported 
by  Mr.  Bass,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  interests  as  a  brewer 
to  aid  the  agricultural  interests  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  supporting 
pmblic  credit  and  maintaining  public  defence.  Mr.  Disraeli  reviewed  the 
repeated  refusals  of  Ministers  to  aid  suffering  agriculture;  and  asked 
them  what  they  proposed  to  say  to  the  agricultural  constituents  as  the 
session  draws  to  a  close,  and  the  season  of  returning  to  tho  country  ap¬ 
proaches  ?  lie  argued  for  the  relief  from  inland  taxation  by  throwing  a 
heavier  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  imported  goods.  Tho  motion 
was  opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  who  advanced  the 
usual  array  of  counter-statistics  to  show  that  the  consumption  of  beer  has 
not  decreased  so  much  through  tho  tax  on  malt  as  through  the  change  in 
the  preference  of  the  people  for  tea  and  similar  beverages ;  and  declared 
that  the  five  millions  of  revenue  cannot  he  spared,  or  put  in  jeopardy 
without  offer  of  a  sure  equivalent.  Lord  John  Bussell  told  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  that  he  will  leave  prices  to  he  regulated  by  the  supply  of  this  country 
and  the  world,  and  not  interfere  to  raise  them  by  law,  “  whatever  they 
may  happen  to  he.”  The  motion  was  negatived,  by  247  to  123. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  tho 
(receipt  of  the  despatch  from  our  Minister  at  Berlin,  enclosing  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  signed  on  the  2d  instant,  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
on  the  one  hand  and  tho  King  of  Prussia  on  the  other  hand,  acting  for 
himself  and  also  for  tho  Germanic  Confederation,  whereby  all  tho  differ¬ 
ences  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  arc  settled.  The  treaty  is  to  be 
ratified  in  three  weeks. 

The  quarterly  returns  of  revenue  show  a  favourable  elasticity.  Of  the 
seven  leading  items,  five  show  an  advance  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  quarter  of  last  year.  On  Customs  the  increase  is  204,931/.,  on  Excise 
304,023/.,  Taxes  18,551/.,  Post-office  14,000/.,  Miscellaneous  11,334/.  A 
decrease  appears  only  on  the  two  items  of  Stamps  28,930/.  and  Property- 
Tax  6,405/.  The  net  increase  on  the  quarter  is  561,504/.  The  total  re¬ 
venue  of  the  year  is  50,414,750/.,  against  49,198,883/.  last  year. 

Sir  Hubert  Peel’s  remains  were  removed  from  his  residence,  in  a  plain 
hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  yesterday  evening  at  seven.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  North-western  Railway  station  by  a  single  mourning-  coach,  con¬ 
taining  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  Viscount  Hardinge,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Goulbum.  From  the  railway  station,  Mr.  Peel  alone  accompanied  the  re¬ 
mains  to  Tamworth ;  and  the  funeral  will  take  place,  at  Drayton  Bassett 
Church,  on  Tuesday  next. 

Lady  Peel  was  more  composed  yesterday.  She  goes  this  day  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Colonel  Peel  and  Lady  Alice  Peel,  at  Twickenham,  to  pass  a  few 
days  in  retirement  with  her  children. 

ner  Majesty  is  to  hold  a  drawingroom  at  St.  James’s  Palace  on  Tuesday 
the  9th  instant. 

Mr.  Tufuell  has  retired  from  his  posts  as  Financial  and  Patronage  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  Whipper-in.  Mr.  Hnyter,  M.P.,  succeeds  him  at 
the  Treasury ;  aud  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis,  M.P.,  succeeds  Sir.  Hayter.  The 
Honourable  E.  P.  Bouverie,  M.P.,  son  of  Lord  Radnor,  becomes  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Homo  Department,  in  place  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Ripon  District  Protection  Association  having  addressed  Lord  Stanley, 
calling  on  him  and  the  Protectionist  leaders  in  Parliament  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
curing  Protectionist  reaction  by  pushing  out  the  application  of  free  trade  to 
labour  employed  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits,  Lord  Stanley  has  replied 
by  letter,  that  he  cannot  adopt  a  policy  resting  on  the  principle  of  a  conflict 
between  different  classes  :  he  adds — “  With  regard  to  that  great  interest  the 
cotton-trade,  whence  proceeded  the  main  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  articles  entering  into  competition  with 
them  are  so  trifling,  that  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  material  effect  would 
be  produced  by  their  entire  removal.” 

Mr.  John  Bright  has  replied  to  a  constituent  who  arraigns  his  vote  against 
Lord  Palmerston’s  foreign  policy  of  interference.  He  considers  that  policy 
as  necessarily  leading  to  irritation  and  quarrels,  threatening  war,  and  re¬ 
quiring  extraordinary  armaments ;  ns  violating  all  the  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Bright  was  elected.  As  to  Ills  motives,  he  voted  with  nis  honest  colleague  for 
Manchester ;  with  Sir.  Cobden,  whose  political  sagacity  and  regard  for  the 
true  interests  of  liberty  few  will  suspect ;  and  with  Mr.  Ilume  :  he  voted 
too  “  with  that  statesman,  since  then  so  suddenly  taken  from  amongst  us, 
whose  good  disposition  towards  the  existing  Government  none  could  doubt, 
and  whose  sacrifices  for  his  country  and  whose  services  in  recent  years  have 
been  such  as  to  make  his  name  sacred  among  his  countrymen,  and,  if  on 
tliis  point  there  be  any  distinction  among  them,  most  of  all  to  be  revered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  your  city.”  To  represent  Manchester  independently,  says 
Mr.  Bright,  “is  an  honour  which  I  can  fully  appreciate;  but  to  sit  in  Par¬ 
liament  as  the  mere  instrument  of  party,  is  no  object  of  hope  or  ambition 
with  me.” 


A  remarkable  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  yesterday,  liy 
the  French  Assembly.  At  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  M.  Dupin,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  rose  and  said— 


Robert  Pate  was  reexamined  at  the  Home  Office  yesterday  morning,  on  the 
charge  of  striking  the  Queen.  Sir  James  Clarke  deposed,  that  on  examining 
her  Majesty’s  temple  lie  found  a  slight  incised  wound,  from  which  blood  had 
flowed.  The  prisoner  was  decorous  in  his  behaviour,  but  his  eye  was  restless 
and  wandering.  lie  was  fully  committed  for  trial  at  Newgate.  Mr.  Mayne, 
Commissioner  of  Police,  was  bound  over  to  prosecute. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  Palmcrstonic  Members  of  Parliament  to 
Lady  Palmerston  has  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominie  Col- 
naghi,  as  an  incentive  to  subscribers  for  an  engraving  which  is  to  he  made 
of  it  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins.  The  picture  is  executed  byT  Mr.  Partridge, 
and  is  a  tolerable  painting,  of  the  smart  order.  The  Viscount  is  standing 
by  a  table — table  and  floor  artistically  strewed  with  blue  hooks  and  other 
knicknacks — as  though  the  Minister  were  set  out  to  receive  a  deputation. 
The  likeness  is  good ;  although  somewhat  smoothed  and  touehed-up  with 
the  cosmetics  of  portrait-painting, — tho  features  are  a  thought  more  classic, 
the  tints  less  altered  by  time,  the  waist  slightly  drawn  in,  tho  limbs 
lengthened  to  a  little  more  classic  proportion.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho 
force  of  the  countenance  is  sacrificed  to  its  more  superficial  characteris¬ 
tics,  lightness  and  pleasant  humour.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  persuasive 
gentleman,  but  not  the  pleasant  and  persuasive  gentleman  that  has  a  mind 
to  set  Europe  on  fire — and  can  do  it. 

Principal  House  op  Commons  Business  for  Next  Week. 
Monday ,  July  8.  Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill :  Committee,  (at  twelve  o’clock.) 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill;  Committee. 

Twenty-three  other  Bills. 

Tuesday ,  July  9.  Elective  Franchise;  Bill  to  assimilate  the  franchise  in  Counties 
and  Boroughs — Mr.  Locke  King*. 

Amendment,  that  the  payment  of  a  direct  tax  shall  confer  a  vote— Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans. 

Post-office;  Address  to  the  Queen,  praying*  for  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
Post-office  labour  on  Sundays  ;  and  pending*  the  inquiry  to  restore  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  delivery  of  letters — Mr.  Locke. 

Wednesday ,  July  10.  Weights  and  Measures  Bill;  Committee. 

Marriages  liill :  Third  reading. 

Five  other  Bills. 

Thursday ,  July  11.  Punishment  of  Death:  Bill  to  abolish — Mr.  Ewart. 

The  Charter — Mr.  F.  O’Connor. 

Friday ,  July  12.  Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill:  Committee,  (at  twelve  o’clock.) 
Savings-banks  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Four  other  Bills. 


MONEY  MAEKET. 


Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  in  a  gradually  progressive  state  during  tho 
whole  week  :  the  advance  has  continued  until  the  price  of  Consols  for  the 
Account  today  reached  97.  The  other  Stocks  are  proportionally  higher ; 
Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  having  reached  99,  Three  per  Cent  Reduced 
97§,  and  Bank  Stock  211.  Considerable  demand  has  arisen  for  almost  every 
description  of  Stock,  in  consequence  of  an  almost  general  disposition  for 
money  investments.  Towards  the  close  of  business  prices  gave  way  about  g 
per  cent ;  the  closing  quotation  of  Consols  being  96f  $.  It  is  expected  that 
the  reports  of  the  quarter’s  revenue,  to  be  published  tomorrow,  will  be  of  a 
very  favourable  character.  The  books  of  the  various  Stocks  the  dividends 
upon  which  have  now  become  due  will  open  for  private  transfer  tomorrow ; 
the  dividends  will  be  paid  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  the  9th. 

In  tho  Foreign  Market,  the  South  American  Stocks  have  been  in  consi¬ 
derable  request.  Peruvian  Bonds  have  advanced  nearly  6  per  cent,  the  quo¬ 
tation  having  reached  84.  A  single  purchase  of  small  amount  occurred  in 
Buenos  Ayres  Bonds  today,  and  the  price  has  advanced  4  per  cent  in  conse¬ 
quence — namely,  from  56  to  60  ;  an  advance  only  noteworthy  as  indicating 
the  state  of  the  market.  Mexican  Bonds  are  firmer,  and  close  about  |  per 
cent  above  our  last  prices.  But  no  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Mexico,  or  from  Peru  or  Buenos  Ayres,  to  affect  prices.  The  Northern  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Dutch  Stocks  have  advanced  in  conjunction  with  the  movement 
in  the  English  Funds :  the  Scrip  of  the  Russian  Four-aud-a-half  per  Cent 
loan  has  reached  5  premium ;  while  the  Stock  has  been  quoted  at  95f  ex-divi¬ 
dend,  equivalent  to  98  with  dividend. 

The  more  important  Railway  Shares  are  rather  firmer  than  they  were  last 
week  ;  while  the  North  British,  North  Staffordshire,  and  several  of  minor 
importance,  are  lower,  and  generally  there  is  an  evident  disregard  of  those 
Shares  the  affairs  of  which  have  not  undergone  the  ordeal  of  Committees 
of  investigation.  The  transactions  in  Foreign  Shares  have  been  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Ci.ock. 

The  business  of  the  morning  has  been  confined  to  small  transactions  for 
Money,  and  though  in  the  aggregate  considerable  business  lias,  occurred,  we 
caunot  notice  any  large  transactions.  Prices  generally  have  improved,  and 
Consols  are  again  quoted  at  the  highest  quotation  of  yesterday — 96 \  97  both 
for  Money  and  Account.  The  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Funds  and  Railway 
Shares  have  been  unimportant,  and  the  prices  are  generally  the  same  as 


yesterday. 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

. . . .  963 

!  7 

Ditto  for  Account . 

....  963 

i  7 

3  per  Cent  Reduced . 

....  97) 

!  1 

3[  per  Cents . 

....  983 

o 

Long  Annuities . 

....  8.1 

5-16 

Bank  Stock  . 

....  21(1 

I  211 

Exchequer  Bills . 

India  Stock . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .... 

. .  . .  92 

Belgian  4^  per  Cents  . . . . 

. . .  .  89 

91 

Chilian  6  per  Cents . 

. . .  .  98 

100 

Danish  5  per  Cents . 

. . . .  99 

101 

Danish  3  per  Cents  .  73  5 

Dutch  2^  per  Cents  . 57  ^  ex  cl . 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  .  88  a 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1816  ...  30  4 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  73  £ 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842  .  33£  4  * 
Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824  .  86  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents  .  109  111 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents  .  17^  $ 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37  \  ex  d 

Venezuela .  35  7 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


^jjrntrrs  itnit  3&ttstr. 

Tlie  dramatic  heroine  of  the  week  is  Mademoiselle  Eachel ;  who  on.  j 
Monday  last  appeared  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  as  Phedre,  for  the  first  j 
time  since  the  year  1847. 

Eachel  is  one  of  those  admirable  artists  who  are  always  new.  So 
many  beauties  are  in  every  one  of  her  delineations,  that  in  each  succes¬ 
sive  season  some  fresh  discovery  is  made.  The  same  critical  observers 
who  carefully  followed  her  through  four  seasons,  and  paid  her  an  amount 
of  attention  which  histrionic  artists  seldom  find,  see  her  this  year 
in  the  very  character  they  have  seen  her  in  before,  and  yet  leave  the 
theatre  astounded  by  her  excellence.  Tire  Phtdre  and  the  Roxane,  both 
familiar  to  the  audience,  came  to  them  with  perfect  freshness. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  say  of  Mademoiselle  Eachel,  that  she  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  actress  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  need  to  put 
up  with  a  fault  in  consideration  of  a  beauty,  to  pass  over  an  imperfect 
elocution  for  the  sake  of  an  evident  inspiration  of  genius,  to  excuse  a 
mannerism  for  the  sake  of  the  substratum  of  intellect  which  it  partially 
covers.  Eachel  needs  no  apologist ;  “ifs,”  “huts,”  and  “  considerings,” 
belong  to  a  vocabulary  with  which  she  has  nothing-  to  do  ;  she  may  be 
tried  by  one  ordeal  after  another,  and  she  will  pass  through  them  all  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

Some  connoisseurs,  especially  of  an  ancient  school,  are  especially  charm¬ 
ed  with  all  that  shows  the  high  training-  of  the  artist — with  a  perfect  elo¬ 
cution,  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  metre,  with  a  general  power  to  preserve 
a  character  at  a  certain  elevated  level.  To  such  connoisseurs  Mademoiselle 
Eachel  will  afford  every  satisfaction.  The  French  metre  is  never  cut  up 
from  any  realistic  notion,  but  flows  from  her  lips  a  stream  of  rhythmical 
music.  The  str-ongest  exhibitions  of  passion  never  betray  her  into  rant, 
nor  does  the  organ  ever  seem  to  crack  under  the  violence  of  the  enuncia¬ 
tion.  Every  word,  not  only  of  this  or  that  showy  speech,  but  of  the 
entire  play,  seems  to  have  been  studied  with  the  view  of  thoroughly  as¬ 
certaining  its  capability  ;  and  the  spectator  is  often  surprised  at  finding  a 
striking  significance  elicited  from  an  apparently  unimportant  line,  and  at 
the  varied  effects  which  the  actress  produces  by  her  by-play  during  the 
progress  of  a  speech  uttered  by  another  performer.  When  Mademoiselle 
Eachel  is  on  the  stage,  there  are  no  gaps  during  which  you  may  cease  to 
listen  and  wait  for  the  next  point ;  but  the  whole  character  is,  so  to  speak, 
perfectly  filled  up, 

Bv  her  cultivation  of  this  highly  elaborate  style  of  speech  and  gesture, 
Mademoiselle  Eachel  has  attained  an  expression  of  certain  emotions  that 
no  other  artist  ever  approaches.  The  hatred  or  jealousy,  blended  with 
contempt,  which  is  not  told  by  ejaculation,  but  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
irony,  and  the  strength  of  which  is  shown  by  the  constant  effort  to  re¬ 
press  it,  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle  Eachel. 
Of  calm,  deliberate,  caustic  irony,  she  is  the  most  consummate  mistress ; 
uttering  her  sarcasms  with  the  air  of  a  superior  being,  who,  tortured  with 
hate,  will  not  condescend  to  be  in  a  passion. 

Those  actors  who  have  greatly  excelled  in  finished  declamation  have 
often  failed  to  please  another  school  of  connoisseurs,  who  care  more  for 
an  appearance  of  inspiration  than  for  training.  A  brilliant  “point” 
made  with  energy  will  gratify  this  class — a  very  large  one — more  than 
the  most  adequately  sustained  character.  It  is  the  same  class  that  cannot 
read  Pope  or  Dryden,  and  shrinks  from  coldness  rather  than  from  incor¬ 
rectness.  Strange  to  say,  auditors  of  this  class  will  find  just  as  much  to 
admire  in  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Eachel  as  those  who  can  dwell  on 
the  beauty  of  her  declamation.  Severely  as  she  has  disciplined  herself, 
much  as  she  has  restrained  every  impulse  of  passion  that  would  tend  to 
the  harsh  in  sound  or  ungraceful  in  attitude,  she  has  preserved  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  passion  in  all  its  vigour.  Her  “points”  come  out  with  elec¬ 
trical  effect ;  and  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  these  more  startling 
displays,  the  mobility  of  the  features  proves  to  us  that  there  is  nothing 
frigid  within,  but  that  a  creature  of  infinite  susceptibility  is  before  ns, 
ready  to  blaze  into  vehemence  whenever  occasion  offers. 

The  piece  about  which  the  greatest  curiosity  is  raised  is  the  drama 
of  Adrienne  Lemmeur,  which  will  be  played  for  the  first  time  on  Mon¬ 
day  next.  Hitherto  Eachel  has  been  hoard  by  the  Londoners  only 
in  “  classical  ”  French  verse ;  her  performance  of  a  prose  play,  with  all 
the  qualities  of  a  drame,  -will  place  her  in  a  new  light.  Indeed,  the  Pa¬ 
risians  themselves  never  heard  her  in  prose  till  last  year,  when  this  piece 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Eepublique. 

Messrs.  Brough,  who  have  lately  ruled  absolutely  over  the  region  of 
broad  burlesque,  as  distinguished  from  the  elegant  burlesque  of  Mr. 
Blanche,  and  the  burlesque  “  with  a  purpose  ”  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  have 
at  length  found  a  competitor  in  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd,  who  has 
burlesqued  Euripides’s  tragedy  of  Alcestis  with  great  success.  The  plot 
is  not  very  strikingly  brought  out,  and  one  might  imagine  that  the  story 
is  scarcely  familiar  enough  to  the  multitude  to  enable  them  to  relish  it  in 
the  form  of  parody.  Howover,  so  many  and  so  smart  arc  the  verbal 
jokes,  and  so  lively  are  the  songs,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  adequate 
acting,  it  keeps  the  audience  of  the  New  Strand  in  a  roar. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Bellini’s  serious  opera  /  CapnkUi  ed  i  Mon- 
tecchi  has  been  attempted,  with  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  bringing  out 
again  the  stars  eclipsed  by  the  run  of  la  Tempesta.  But  it  did  not  enable 
them  to  shine  very  brilliantly  ;  being  one  of  the  very  poorest  operas  on 
the  Italian  stage.  The  tale  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  with  a  perverse  in¬ 
genuity  truly  wonderful,  has  been  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  interest ; 
and  the  music  is  a  tissue  of  the  merest  commonplaces,  without  force,  cha¬ 
racter,  or  expression.  So  weak  has  it  been  found,  that,  when  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  now  and  then  to  be  performed,  it  has  been  mixed  up  with  another 
unsuccessful  opera  by  Yaccai,  and  some  passages  from  old  Zingarelli.  But 
on  the  present  occasion  it  was  performed  in  all  its  original  purity  and  po¬ 
verty  ;  and  anything  more  flat  and  insipid  wo  have  never  witnessed. 
Parodi  and  Frezzolini  made  some  little  impression  in  the  last  scene ;  but 
poor  Gardoni  was  utterly  lost  in  the  paltry  part  of  TebcCldo , — rather  hard, 
considering  that  it  was  his  first  appearance  after  a  long  absence. 

The  choice  of  the  Matrimonio  Segreto  was  more  judicious  and  success¬ 
ful.  The  female  trio,  in  particular,  was  very  capital :  Sontag  and  Frezzo¬ 
lini  as  the  two  sisters,  and  Parodi  as  the  prim  aunt,  were  perfect  each  in 
her  several  way.  We  agree  with  a  contemporary,  that  in  comic  parts 
like  Fidalma,  Parodi  wifi  probably  be  found  to  show  more  original  genius 
than  in  those  to  which  she  has  too  obviously  been  trained. 

The  Musical  Union  has  brought  its  concerts  to  a  close  for  the  season. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  is  a  large  and  fashionable  society  for  the 


[Saturday, 


cultivation  of  classical  instrumental  music,  formed  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Ella,  by  whom  its  performances  have  been  directed  with  great  ability  and 
success.  It  aft’ords  its  members  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  chamber 
concerted  pieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Spolir,  and 
other  great  masters,  executed  by  the  finest  players  that  London  can  fur¬ 
nish  ;  and  so  attractive  has  this  refined  entertainment  gradually  become, 
that  during  the  past  season  Willis’s  great  room  has  scarcely  been  sufficient 
to  contain  the  audience. 


Mr.  Hullah’s  performance  of  “  unaccompanied  ”  choral  music,  at  St. 
Martin’s  Hall  on  Wednesday,  was  the  severest  public  trial  to  which  his 
pupil-choristers  have  yet  been  exposed.  They  sang  a  selection  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  by  the  greatest  Italian  and  English  masters,  from  Pales¬ 
trina  and  Wilbye  down  to  Horsley,  Mendelssohn,  and  Hullah  himself, — 
his  own  part-songs  being  worthy  of  the  company  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Many  of  those  compositions  were  of  considerable  length,  and  full 
of  the  most  complex  harmonies ;  yet  they  were  executed,  by  above  three 
hundred  voices,  with  wonderful  clearness,  smoothness,  and  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  only  defect  was  the  sinking  of  the  voices  in  the  course  of 
the  piece ;  an  inconvenience  which,  in  unaccompanied  music,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid,  as  it  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  imperfection  of  the- 
musical  scale  ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  voice,  starting-  from 
any  given  note  and  returning  to  it  after  sounding  a  series  of  intervals, 
every  one  perfectly  just,  will  be  found  to  have  got  below  the  original 
pitch.  Ilcnce,  vocal  pieces,  even  when  unaccompanied  as  regards  the 
audience,  ought  to  have  an  accompaniment  audible  to  the  singers,  so  as  to 
keep  their  voices  from  sinking  ;  and  this  is  the  practice  of  the  best  choral 
establishments  in  Germany.  A  pianoforte,  lightly  played,  would  make 
Mr.  Hullah’s  unaccompanied  choral  singing  perfect. 


THE  EEVENUE. 

Abstract  of  the  Nc-t  Produce  of  the  Bevenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Years 
and  Quarters  ended  5th  July  1849  and  1850,  showing  the  Increase  or 
Decrease  thereof. 


YEARS  ENDED  ,5th  JULY 


Custom*  ...... 

Excise . 

Stamps . 

T  0X4  6 

Property  Tax  . 

Post-office - 

Crown  Lands. . 
Miscellaneous . 


1849. 


£ 

18,810,774 

12,196,913 

6,103,408 

4,389 ,$< " 
5,362,083 
849,000 
130,04  0 
204,564 


Total  Ordinary  Revenue. 

China  Money . 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  . . . 
Repayments  of  Advances. .  . 


47,91*6,242 

84,284 

606,568 

511,789 


Total  Income . I  49,198,883 

Deduct  Decrease  . 


1850. 


£ 

18,740,194 

13,097,336 

6,325,499 

4,351,530 

5,459,843 

817,000 

160,000 

209,744 


49,161,146 


682,807 

570,797 


50,414,750 


Increase  on  the  Year  . 


Increase.  Decrease. 


900,423 

222,091 

12,030 

97,760 

30,000 

5,180 


1,267,484 


1,402,731 

186,864 


1,215,867 


£ 

70,580> 


102,580 

84,28 


180,864 


QUARTERS  ENDED  5th  JULY 


1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

4,128,777 

3,020,602 

1,619,697 

2,054,730 

1,033,240 

196,000 

40,000 

70,140 

£ 

4,333,708 
3,325,22 5 
1,590,767 
2,073,281 
1,026,835 
210,000 
40,000 
84,474 

£ 

204,931 

304,623 

18,551 

14,000 

£ 

Excise . 

Stamps . 

Taxes  . 

Property  Tax . 

28,930 

6,405 

11,334 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue . 

12,163,186 

12,681,290 

553,439 

35,335 

Imprest  and  other  Monies . 

109,875 

135,827 

25,952 

— 

Repayments  of  Advances  . 

170,841 

188,289 

17,448 

— 

Total  Income . 

12,443,902 

13,005,400 

596,839 

35,335 

35,335 

Increase  on  tlie  Quarter . 

501 ,504 

— 

Income  and  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Quarters  ended 
5th  July  1849  and  1850.  _ _ 

I  Quarters  ended  5th 
July 


£ 

4,128,777 

3,031,301 

1,619,697 

£ 

3,334,769 

v  tauiDS 

Taxes 

2,073,281 

1,026,835 

210,000 

Post-office  . 1 

1,033,240 

196,000 

40,000 

Impi'est  and  other  Monies . 

28,657 

31 '682 

170,841 

12,454,601 

13,014,950 

Quarters  ended  5th 
July 

CHARGE. 

1849. 

1850. 

£5,806,336 

£5,799,497 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Rills  issued  to  meet  the  Charge  on  the  C’on- 

98,667 

98,872 

368,770 

393,077 

291,823 

7,282,985 

5,171,616 

7,754,012 

5,260,938 

12,454,601 

13,014,950 

Thc  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  5th  April  1850,  and 
paid  out  of  the  growing  produce  of  that  Fund  for  the  Quartei 

126,343 

The  amount  issued  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  July  1850,  for 

4,512,944 

5,260i988 

The  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  Quarter  ended  5th  July 

747,994 

The  Surplus  of  Revenue  after  providing  for  the  Charges  on  thf 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  for  the  payment  of  Supply  Services  in 
England  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  July  1850  . 

621,651 

July  6,  1850.] 
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TOPICS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 

THE  PUBLIC  LOSS. 

The  death  of  Peel,  snatched  from  us  while  yet  another  cycle 
of  his  great  career  seemed  to  remain  to  him,  is  felt  to  be  more 
than  a  common  lesson  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.  All 
men  die,  and  may  die  suddenly  ;  great  statesmen  must  yield  to  the 
common  fate ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  Peel  to  exempt  him  from 
the  casualties  that  may  occur  to  any  horseman.  But  we  measure 
our  surprise  by  the  weight  of  the  calamity  as  well  as  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  or  suddenness — by  the  value  of  the  thing  lost.  Peel 
was  familiar  to  our  thoughts  as  the  leading  mind,  self-developed,  in 
the  political  history  of  our  time  ;  identified  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  He  was  in  himself  an  institution  ;  and  when  he  is  sud¬ 
denly  removed,  people  are  conscious  of  a  bereavement  so  severe, 
that  at  the  first  shock  they  rush  to  the  extreme  of  helpless  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  ask  how  affairs  are  to  get  on  without  him  P 

The  great  statesman,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,  is  suddenly 
struck  down,  and  from  a  creature  of  power  becomes  a  suffering  ob¬ 
ject  of  sympathy.  For  the  man  himself  we  feel  regret  at  his  being 
thus  cut  off  with  unfilled  years,  as  we  might  with  a  younger  man. 
Yet  from  regretting  the  loss,  we  may  turn  to  what  he  has  gained 
as  a  matter  of  personal  history.  If  his  life  has  been  shorter  than  the 
full  measure,  in  its  curtailed  span  has  been  crowded  an  amount  of 
enjoyment  such  as  few  lives  contain.  Born  to  wealth,  his  natural 
faculties,  his  attainments,  and  his  connexion,  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  power.  He  has  run  a  career  of  manifold  success — success 
repeated  on  many  fields.  Even  his  temporary  failures  became  the 
lessons  to  teach  him  new  successes.  lie  was  ambitious,  and  the 
house  which  his  father  founded  he  has  allied  to  the  nobility,  to  the 
land,  and  to  the  history  of  his  country.  In  politics  he  had  created 
parties  and  destroyed  them;  he  had  stamped  his  name  on  two  great 
changes  in  the  march  of  improvement ;  he  was  elevated  above 
place,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  great  councillor  of  the  Crown,  of 
statesmen,  and  of  the  nation.  Ho  further  honours  remained  for  him, 
except  the  common  adjunct  of  titles,  vain  as  an  ornament  of  his  re¬ 
nown,  and  burdened  with  the  condition  of  removal  from  his  conge¬ 
nial  and  favourite  arena.  Slow  in  the  development  of  his  character 
and  faculties,  he  had  been  much  underrated  and  misconceived  in 
the  earlier  stages  and  even  in  the  middle  of  his  political  life  : 
latterly  the  public  felt  that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  him,  and 
there  was  an  increasing  desire  to  repair  the  wrong  :  mistrust,  if 
not  dislike,  was  replaced  by  confidence  and  esteem. 

If  wo  may  pass  from  so  grave  and  great  a  theme  to  a  point 
concerning  our  own  estimate  of  him,  we  are  entitled  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  this  journal  was  among-  the  first  to  recognize,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  of  great  importance  to  ascertain,  the  true  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  man  ;  and  the  sequel  amply  rewarded  the 
opprobrium  -which  we  then  incurred  for  being  in  advance  of  the 
party  called  “  Liberal.”  Although  not  the  slightest  communica¬ 
tion  ever  passed  between  the  departed  statesman  or  his  friends  and 
this  journal,  the  Spectator  was  accused  of  being  “Peel’s  organ”; 
the  insight  into  his  policy,  which  we  derived  from  nothing  more 
than  a  critical  scrutiny  of  his  public  conduct,  was  ascribed  to  di¬ 
rect  information.  About  a  year  later,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  one  of  our  most  heated  assailants  condescend  to  write  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  composition  read  like  a  rewriting  of  our  own,  so 
long  impugned.  Thenceforward  the  popular  estimation  of  Peel 
rapidly  became  more  true  to  the  fact. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of  public  es¬ 
teem  attained  by  very  few  men  in  their  lifetime ;  at  the  last  he 
was  confessedly  the  man  of  his  day,  possessing  the  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  nation.  This  must  have  been  very  dear  to  such  a 
mind  as  Peel’s.  What  more  could  he  desire  ? — only  to  see  his 
seed  rising  to  continue  his  history  in  a  living  succession  ;  and  of 
that  sequel  the  best  promise  had  already  gladdened  his  eyes.  His 
career  was  full.  Wealth,  honours,  the  appliances  of  art,  the 
suffrage  of  the  nation,  the  very  course  of  events  acknowledging  his 
master-hand,  had  done  him  homage :  an  unretarded  death  has 
saved  him  from  the  downward  close,  and,  without  the  melancholy 
tribute  wrung  from  declining  powers  to  the  despotism  of  time — - 
at  the  very  climax  of  his  glory — he  is  translated  to  immortality. 

But  perhaps,  if  Peel  has  not  lost  another  volume  of  recorded 
honours,  the  nation  has  lost  another  stage  of  public  service  from 
the  best  of  its  servants  ?  Tliis  is  uncertain.  Probably  he  had 
done  all  that  was  in  him,  wliile  the  effects  of  his  laborer  remain  to 
us.  The  earliest  of  his  great  measures,  the  restoration  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  is  unimpeached.  Law  reform,  of  which  he  set  so 
beneficial  an  example,  has  been  taken  up  by  men  more  techni¬ 
cally  qualified,  under  the  advantage  of  a  favouring-  public 
opinion,  which  Peel  has  helped  to  establish  beyond  power 
of  reaction.  He  not  only  adopted  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
has  since  had  time  to  attest  his  sincerity  in  that  hasty  conversion, 
and  to  teach  the  true  spirit  in  which  that  and  cognate  measures 
should  be  carried  out.  lie  constructed  a  party  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  teaching  the  “  conservative  ”  genius  of  English  statesman¬ 
ship  how  to  reconcile  itself  to  advancing  opinions — how  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  people  generously,  how  to  combine  the  growth 
of  the  nation  -with  the  maintenance  of  its  institutions,  how  to 
forefend  the  encroachments  of  democracy  by  anticipating-  its  just 
and  inevitable  wants ;  and  that  policy  is  now  stamped  upon  the 
statesmanship  of  the  country.  In  his  last  speech,  delivered  on  the 
very  morning  of  his  fatal  accident,  he  applauded  the  Wliig  Premier, 
who  had  ousted  him  from  office,  for  having  pursued  at  home  a 


“  liberal  and  conservative  policy  ” — precisely  the  key  to  his  own 
conduct.  He  had  given  to  the  matured  convictions  of  political 
economy  the  effect  of  law.  In  all  these  branches  of  statesmanship 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  been  enabled  to  complete  the  task  which  he 
set  himself :  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  his  work  was  thoroughly 
done,  nothing  left  imperfect. 

But  the  slowness  of  his  intellectual  movements,  his  method  of 
proceeding  only  upon  actual  and  matured  facts,  his  patiently  con¬ 
structive  modes,  demanded  for  each  great  process  perseverance, 
time,  and  unceasing  physical  exertion.  It  is  very  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  a  complete  cycle  remained  to  him,  even  if  he  had  lived  the 
full  complement  of  human  years.  The  public  had  perceived  no 
signs  of  decay  ;  but  he  himself  had  avowed  a  consciousness  of  de¬ 
clining  strength,  not  only  by  his  words  but  also  by  his  conduct. 
What  if  in  his  feebler  years  he  had  made  mistakes  P  The  doubt 
is  not  idle.  A  mistake  in  Peel  would  have  thrown  discredit  upon 
past  work — might  even  have  loosened  what  no  smaller  hand  can 
shake.  From  that  fatal  chance  the  country  is  saved.  There  is  an 
integrity  and  roundness,  a  nettete  about  the  work  done,  as  Peel 
leaves  it,  which  forbids  tampering.  It  is  in  the  best  state  for 
being  carried  on  from  the  point  at  which  it  stands — from  a  fresh 
point  of  departure.  Hew  and  difficult  questions  remain  behind, 
needing  longer  years  and  perhaps  convictions  less  preoccupied; 
tasks  which  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  learn,  though  he  has  ad¬ 
mirably  prepared  the  way  for  them.  Peel’s  death  has  released  the 
country  from  the  clog  of  doubts  which  might  have  beset  his  de¬ 
clining  faculties,  and  it  inherits  the  full  influence  impressed  upon 
its  councils  by  his  unabated  intelligence. 

Among  modern  statesmen  his  career  is  singular  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  political  change  in  himself.  It  may  teach  those 
who  desire  to  emulate  him,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn ;  that 
courage  is  safe,  and  that  the  candour  which  revises  the  convictions 
of  youth  and  dictates  an  altered  coru-se  will  survive  the  hasty  mis¬ 
construction  of  the  day  if  it  bo  steadfast  in  its  purpose ;  that  a 
public  policy  suggested  by  close  observation,  based  upon  facts,  and 
supported  by  the  sanction  of  the  nation,  is  irresistible.  Slowly  de¬ 
veloping  himself  as  events  were  slowly  developed,  Peel  was  in  the 
public  view  successively  a  mere  official  wedded  to  the  bureaucracy, 
a  mere  Tory,  a  time-server  and  renegade,  a  practical  politician 
justly  interpreting  the  signs  of  his  day,  a  powerful  master  of 
statesmanship,  and  a  great  patriot  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  insomuch  that  he  and  he  alone  possessed  her  perfect  con¬ 
fidence.  Courage,  strength,  patience,  perseverance,  faith  in  facts, 
and  honest  heart,  were  needed  to  fill  up  that  career.  It  was  filled. 
Those  who  had  wrongly  described  the  slowly-expanding  bud  knew 
the  truth  when  the  flower  was  fully  opened  to  their  view  and  they 
could  see  within.  Unaided  by  the  lighter  arts  of  courting  popu¬ 
larity  face  to  face  with  the  multitude,  Peel  won  the  esteem  of  the 
people  by  serving  it  through  good  and  evil  report ;  and  when  ho  is 
removed,  the  sorrow  struck  upon  the  whole  heart  of  the  country 
makes  it  first  know  tlio  extent  to  which  esteem  had  ripened  into 
friendship. 

THE  CLEAT  EXHIBITION 

To  know  when  to  resist  and  when  to  concede,  is  a  virtue  doubly 
exigent  in  the  ministers  of  a  free  over  those  of  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  latter  is  needed  only  an  ex-parte  representation  of 
a  public  measure  ;  there  not  being  two  parties  in  the  suit,  in  politi¬ 
cal  capacity  the  people  being  nonexistent,  only  one  is  indispensable 
to  be  represented,  that  of  the  ruling  authority.  But  under  a  con¬ 
stitutional  system  the  ministerial  position  is  twofold  more  onerous. 
As  every  question  has  proverbially  two  sides,  and  as  in  a  country 
of  unrestrained  discussion  both  are  certain  to  be  held  up,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  incumbent  on  ministers,  in  propounding  new  projects,  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  these  conflicting  issues.  They  are,  in  truth, 
in  the  situation  of  judges  on  a  judicial  trial ;  neither  plaintiff  nor 
defendant,  but  bound  to  weigh  the  evidence  adduced  by  each, 
adopt  that  which  preponderates,  firmly  adhere  to  it,  and  recommend 
it  for  the  guidance  of  the  great  jury  of  the  public  in  framing  its 
verdict. 

A  practical  illustration  of  this  constitutional  difficulty  has  just 
been  afforded  in  determining  the  locality  of  the  great  Industrial 
Festival  of  next  year.  With  two  parties  in  the  field,  as  usual 
iu  free  communities,  Ministers  have  had  two  issues  raised  and 
pressed  upon  their  attention  as  to  the  best  site — Hyde  Park, 
or  Battersea  Fields — for  the  great  Exhibition  structure.  But 
in  the  present  issues,  have  been  mixed  up  considerations  more 
repulsive  than  diversities  of  taste,  contingent  detriment  to  patri¬ 
cian  prospects,  or  even  the  murmurings  of  Belgravia  against  too 
near  an  approximation  of  industrial  and  productive  arts.  Far 
more  serious  and  reprehensible  than  any  of  these,  a  feeling 
strongly  savouring  of  aristocratic  morgue,  or  unworthy  jealousy, 
has  supervened  against  the  great  manifestation  of  science,  taste, 
and  mechanical  invention.  It  is  not  the  site  nor  the  projected 
building  that  can  possibly  be  offensive  ;  these  have  been  shown  to 
be  liable  to  little  or  no  objection ;  and  the  inconvenience,  if  any, 
will  assuredly  be  shortlived.  But  the  real  grievance,  the  veri¬ 
table  source  of  all  the  sighs,  groans,  and  ejaculations  which  have 
escaped,  may  be  found  in  the  old  Protectionist  interests,  that  feel 
rebuked  and  annoyed  by  the  promised  display  of  the  principles  that 
triumphed  over  and  place  in  disparaging  contrast  then-  own  ex¬ 
piring  and  selfish  monopolies.  This  is  the  real  feeling  that  has 
been  disturbed  and  roused  into  hostile  array  ;  but  it  is  an  ignoble 
and  ungrateful  movement.  The  industrial  arts,  whose  freedom 
and  progress  it  is  meant  to  commemorate  in  friendly  emulation 
with  all  the  members  of  the  European  family,  have  really  been  the 
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primary  source  of  all  that  is  most  preeminent  in  English  his¬ 
tory.  Unaided  by  the  exhaustless  resources  which  prosperous 
commerce  and  manufactures  alone  yielded,  the  great  Revolutionary 
war  could  not  have  been  continued,  nor  could  the  great  victory 
of  Waterloo,  in  all  probability,  have  been  achieved.  Agriculture 
itself  owes  its  advances,  in  common  with  the  mining  districts  of 
the  West  and  the  iron  network  of  railways  everywhere,  to  the 
same  stimulative  impulse.  It  is  the  development  of  the  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  application  of  steam,  that 
have  given  to  society  its  unprecedented  conveniences — quadrupled 
the  value  of  land — augmented  in  like  proportion  the  rental  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  enabled  them  to  live  and  move  in  such  unap¬ 
proachable  pride,  luxury,  and  exclusiveness.  Even  the  lofty  and 
multiple!  squares  of  the  West-end,  with  the  Pimlico  “  city  of 
palaces  ”  itself,  reclaimed  from  its  bed  of  mud  by  arts  and  re¬ 
sources  which  its  denizens  affect  to  despise,  have  in  truth  had  no 
other  origin,  nor  iu  fact  do  they  now  exist  and  flourish  by  any 
other  sustaining  pabulum.  Had  a  Congress  been  about  to  as¬ 
semble — had  a  new  Pilnitz,  Yienna,  Verona,  or  Troppau,  been 
in  agitation  for  the  disturbance  of  the  world — no  objection  might 
have  been  raised — no  dome  thought  too  high — no  building  too 
costly — no  site  too  select  for  their  accommodation.  Just,  how¬ 
ever,  because  one  temple  to  Concord  and  the  useful  arts  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected  in  proximity  with  the  martial  testimo¬ 
nials  that  environ  it,  a  portion  of  the  Creme  is  excited  under  the 
leadership  of  certain  Lords  in  the  Upper  and  some  not  very  judi¬ 
cious  followers  in  the  Lower  House.  Such  references  and  reminis¬ 
cences  are  invidious  and  hateful;  but  they  are  provoked — pro¬ 
voked  by  the  Marplots  who  would  foster  disunion  when  the  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  of  all  classes  is  desirable,  and  who  would 
beggar,  degrade,  and,  if  possible,  render  contemptible,  one  of  the 
most  creditable  demonstrations  civilized  Europe  will  have  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  a  succeeding  age. 

Misrepresentations  may  be  expected  in  the  discussion  of  every 
public  question,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  has  been  stretched 
beyond  ordinary  bounds.  Lord  Campbell,  on  Tuesday,  went  the 
length  of  informing  his  brother  Peers  that  the  proposed  erection  of 
the  Exhibition  structure  would  be  “  unconstitutional,  if  not  illegal.” 
What,  then,  is  Apsley  House  P  It  is  partly  erected  on,  we  suspect, 
and  certainly  a  portion  of  its  private  grounds  have  been  enclosed 
from  Hyde  Park.  Apprehended  personal  inconveniences  can 
hardly  have  influenced  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  for  though  the  dome  of  the  industrial  temple  might  have  been 
visible  from  Stratheden  House,  it  would  not  have  been  so  un¬ 
sightly  as  the  riding-house  and  stabling  of  Ilnightsbri dge  Barracks, 
that  now  more  nearly  intercept  the  landscape  views  of  his  Lordship. 
Mr.  Roebuck  intimated  that  the  Parks  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  Exhibition!  The  Times  has  repeated,  over  and  over  again, 
this  mensonge ;  and  on  Wednesday  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
the  Exhibition  would  exclude  “  Londoners  ”  from  their  favourite 
Park  for  two  whole  years.  The  Globe,  in  like  extravagant  vein, 
declared  that  “  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  of  the  Metropolis  would 
be  destroyed !  ”  Strangers  in  the  country,  and  even  residents  in 
London  not  acquainted  with  the  locality,  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  grossness  of  these  misrepresentations. 

Now  the  unembellished  fact  is,  that  the  piece  of  ground  fixed  upon 
for  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  within  Hyde 
Park  at  all ;  it  is  doubtless  within  its  proprietary  limits,  and  a  most 
eligible  space  for  the  purpose ;  but  lies  rather  outside  the  Park  than- 
within  it,  and  is  a  long  strip  of  unoccupied  pasture-ground  on  the 
South  side,  adjoining  the  Barrack-moat,  and  quite  distinct  and  away 
from  all  that  is  recreative  in  the  Park — its  ride,  drive,  ornamental 
waters,  and  promenades.  As  it  lies  close  alongside  the  great  West¬ 
ern  road,  building  materials  may  be  carted  to  it  without  the  least 
damage  to  the  turf,  trees,  or  adjacent  precinct.  Even  if  occupied 
permanently  with  building,  the  Park  would  sustain  little  if  any 
curtailment  or  injury  ;  neither  should  we  apprehend  any  serious 
detriment  to  the  elegant  new  range  of  mansions  at  Prince’s  Gate ; 
but  the  hideous  Barracks,  which,  unlike  those  at  Woolwich,  are 
void  of  architectural  beauties,  would  be  screened.  Formerly  it  was 
the  drill-ground  of  the  Barracks,  but  latterly  its  chief  uses  have 
been  as  a  sheep-walk.  It  is  much  frequented  of  an  evening  by  the 
military  and  their  followers ;  and  both  Colonel  Sibthorp  and  Mr. 
Osborne  may,  if  touring  in  the  vicinity  about  dusk,  have  their  eyes 
opened  on  the  fancied  utilities  and  graces  of  their  much-deplored 
trees  and  the  turf  of  this  reserved  waste. 

The  temporary  occupation  of  this  skirting  has  been  magnified 
into  an  absolute  desolation  of  the  Park.  Lord  Brougham,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  greater  genius,  exceeded  the  Chief  Justice  in 
his  descriptive  caricature.  He  said,  an  entire  “  grove  of  elms  ” 
had  been  mown  down.  Of  course  it  would  be  imagined  that  a 
hundred  trees  at  least  had  fallen  victims  to  the  axe  :  no,  nine  have 
been  removed ;  they  were  decaying,  and  are  to  bo  replaced  by 
young  plants.  Everything  uttered  has  been  on  a  corresponding 
scale  of  lawyer  exaggeration.  Altogether  the  Parks  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  cover  1,568  acres,  and  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  is  intended 
to  cover  twenty  acres.  This,  in  the  romantic  style  of  the  Times 
and  the  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  is  depicted  as  equivalent  to  the  entire  im¬ 
molation  of  all  the  recreative  resorts  of  the  Metropolitan  population. 
Munchausen’s  archery  fell  short  of  such  verbal  outrages.  No 
doubt,  if  the  Exhibition  be  managed  properly,  there  will  be  a 
vast  concourse ;  but  not  the  overwhelming  throng  that  is  appre¬ 
hended.  It  will  not  be  a  sight  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  but  for 
months  ;  and  visiters  will  not  come  en  masse,  but  at  intervals  and 
by  instalments.  If  any  portions  of  the  Parks  were  liable  to  special 
damage,  they  may  be  easily  protected.  Kensington  Gardens  are 


already  protected  by  the  Serpentine  and  the  moat,  and  may  with 
ease  be  additionally  guarded  if  necessary,  as  well  as  any  applot- 
ments  of  the  Park,  by  temporary  paling.  Really,  when  one  daily 
sees  droves  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  freely  grazing  through  the 
grounds,  one  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope  that  the  barbarians 
from  the  North,  the  fierce  Gaul,  or  rude  Sarmatian  from  the  far 
East,  who  may  visit  us  for  a  “  recreative  and  intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment,”  will  be  found  not  less  amenable  to  reason  and  order.  As  to 
shutting  up  Hyde  Park  and  excluding  Londoners  from  their  fa¬ 
vourite  resort  for  a  couple  of  years,  it  must  be  a  pure  chimera ; 
they  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  excluded  from  it  a  week,  nor  a  day, 
since  all  the  building  traffic,  conveyance  of  bricks,  timber,  &c., 
will  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  South  side  across  the  Queen’s 
Road,  from  the  great  Western  thoroughfare. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  substitute  of  Battersea  Fields,  not  a  word  need 
be  added  to  what  was  said  last  week.  They  are  not  public  pro¬ 
perty,  it  seems,  except  detached  slips,  and  therefore  not  publicly 
available.  Were  it  otherwise,  from  distance  and  situation  they  are 
wholly  ineligible.  Talk  of  facilities  of  access  by  water! — what  safety 
or  certainty  can  there  be  in  landing  either  passengers  or  goods 
from  a  tidal  stream,  without  wharf,  quay,  or  pier  ?  On  the  land 
side  they  are  all  but  unapproachable ;  except  the  dusty  road  from 
South  Lambeth — without  a  footway,  and  so  narrow  that  two 
vehicles  abreast  can  hardly  pass — they  are  inaccessible  from  the 
Metropolis. 

But  all  uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  issue  of  the  discussion 
on  Thursday  in  both  Houses :  the  most  eligible  site  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  has  been  conclusively  and  satisfactorily  determined  upon, 
and  a  structure  maybe  expected  to  rise  worthy  of  the  occasion  and 
of  the  opulence  and  greatness  of  the  British  community. 


THE  LORDS  AND  THE  IRISH  FRANCHISE. 

The  proverb  says,  “  Every  man  knows  his  own  business  best.” 
We  doubt  much  if  the  proposition  be  generally  correct  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  individual  men,  but  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
records  of  the  present  week  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  truly  predi¬ 
cated  in  reference  to  the  collective  body  of  men  which  composes 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  august  assembly  certainly  did  not  know 
its  own  business  when  it  placed  itself  in  collision  with  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  an  attempt  to  obstruct  the  franchises  of  the 
people  in  the  election  of  their  representatives.  We  have  already 
noted  the  imprudence  of  setting  the  Commons  in  opposition  to  the 
Peers  upon  a  question  in  regard  to  which  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation  might  probably  hold  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  deliberative  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  be  entitled 
to  special  respect.  An  opinion  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  it  was  undeniably  within  the  province  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  pronounce,  and  with  such  authority 
as  might  well  render  the  direct  reversal  of  their  judgment  by 
the  House  of  Commons  an  act  of  doubtful  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that 
it  was  not  wise  for  the  Lords  to  interfere  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  in  order  to  contract  the  verge  of 
the  popular  power  over  the  latter.  Surely,  it  was  not  well  to  re¬ 
vive,  on  such  an  issue,  the  dormant  discussion  on  the  use  of  a 
House  of  Lords — to  obtrude  upon  the  public  mind,  at  such  a  time, 
so  tangible  an  instance  of  the  disposition  to  “  lie  in  cold  obstruc¬ 
tion,”  which  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  that  patrician  senate. 
And  for  what  good  end  was  this  conflict  dared  ? — Because,  says 
Lord  Stanley,  “  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  of  Ireland  are  not  fitted  by  education,  habits,  or 
position,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  :  they  are  not  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  influence  of  their  landlords ;  they  are  not  independent 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  or  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  as  the 
case  may  be.”  In  what  new  Atalantis,  let  us  ask,  is  a  constitu¬ 
ency  to  be  found  free  from  those  influences  ?  Is  it  in  England  ? 
or  does  the  present  infinitesimal  electoral  roll  of  Ireland  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  noble  Lord?  We  enter  not  into  the  rule- 
of-three  question  of  the  proportion  between  population  and  electors 
in  England  and  Ireland.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  attempt  the  solution  of  that  problem,  they  could  have 
solved  it  constitutionally  and  simply  by  equalizing  the  franchises 
in  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  as  unworthy  of  their  dignity  as  it 
was  impolitic,  to  haggle  about  a  few  shillings  of  yearly  rating. 

But  if  the  Upper  House,  in  its  collective  capacity  as  a  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  has  committed  a  mistake  in  this  matter,  a  more 
damaging  blunder  has  been  made  in  party  tactics  by  the  franchise- 
obstructing  majority.  Prince-Rupert-like,  Lord  Stanley,  in  his 
ardour  for  personal  combat,  perilled  the  success  of  a  campaign. 
The  Whig  leaders  would  have  shared  with  him  the  odium  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  franchise  from  8/.  to  a  12?.  rating ;  for  sixty  shillings  more, 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  successful  division,  the  candidate-minister 
supplied  his  adversaries  with  a  cry  to  go  out  upon,  should  they 
find  that  course  convenient  or  necessary. 


CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS  LUNATICS. 

“  Cowardly  outrage  on  her  Majesty !”  shouted  divers  journals 
in  largest  capitals ;  “  away  with  mawkish  sentimentalism  !”  echoed 
the  Lynch-inspired  editors ;  “  let  us  hope  that  the  ruffian  was  not 
mad — mob,  drown,  flog,  or  kill  him  at  once.”  What  business  have 
such  fellows  to  be  mad  P 

“  The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  bit  the  man”  ; 

and  if  a  brute,  however  intelligent,  can  be  guilty  of  such  ingenious 
wickedness,  why  not  the  superior  creature  ? 
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Why  not,  indeed  P  There  is  method  in  every  man’s  madness, 
which  makes  him  quite  competent  to  judge  of  what  he  is  about ; 
and  there  is  no  question  that  some  men,  conscious  of  insanity, 
reckon  upon  it  as  an  excuse  that  is  to  confer  immunity. 
Hamlet  seems  to  have  had  some  such  idea  in  his  mind. 
But  still  there  are  men  so  insane  as  to  be  really  irre¬ 
sponsible  beings.  Because  the  dog  of  Islington  and  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  went  mad  of  malice  prepense,  non  constat  that 
Bobert  Pate  had  the  same  luminous  conception  of  means  to  an 
end.  Between  semi-responsible  and  wholly  irresponsible  insanity 
it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line;  and,  without  pretending  to 
fix  the  precise  location  of  the  prisoner  in  either  category,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  absolute  insanity  :  we  should 
not  therefore  hurry  to  the  conclusion  that  Bobert  Tate’s  madness 
is  only  a  feint,  nor  clamour,  with  a  slight  parenthetical  condition, 
for  his  corporal  castigation.  But  if  lie  is  really  mad, — which  in¬ 
deed  seems  probable, — then  his  assault  was  not  a  “  cowardly  out¬ 
rage,”  nor  is  he  a  “  ruffian  ”  :  he  is  only  a  patient,  and  his  assault 
is  as  little  “  cowardly  ”  or  “  outrageous  ”  to  the  Queen  as  to  him¬ 
self,  who  struggles  in  a  delirium. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  we  admit  the  possibility  of 
madness,  we  admit  the  impossibility  of  guarding  against  such  at¬ 
tacks.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  case  of  legal  provision,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  acquire  a  clear  conception  of  the  facts  in  order  to  make 
fit  and  suitable  provision ;  and  if  wo  ignore  the  mad  category,  we 
simply  blind  ourselves  to  one  side  of  the  danger  or  the  remedy 
thereof.  We  deliberately  choose  the  position  of  the  stag  blind  on 
one  side,  who  fed  with  his  single  eye  to  the  land,  and  neglect  the 
business  of  guarding  against  the  approach  of  danger  by  boat. 

The  object  of  all  correctional  discipline  is  to  supply  the  defec¬ 
tive  mind  which  errs  into  crime  with  the  motive  to  keep  straight 
on  in  the  right  path.  The  safety  of  society  is  the  paramount  object; 
insomuch  that  if  it  is  needful  to  destroy  a  dangerous  creature  for 
the  security  of  society,  conscience  warrants  the  destruction.  But 
in  many  cases  it  seems  probable  that  you  may  attain  the  desired 
object  as  well,  or  better,  without  the  destruction ;  and  then  the 
destruction  becomes  cruelty.  Capital  punishment  is  not  the  only 
deterrent  from  crime  among  the  sane.  Danger  of  some  kind  may 
be  a  very  forcible  motive  with  the  rude  and  the  semi-insane ;  but 
there  are  minds  so  diseased  that  no  danger  can  be  conceived  by 
them  :  you  will  find  madmen  walk  on  to  a  sword’s  point,  cut  off 
their  own  limbs,  set  fire  to  their  own  beds,  and  even  invite  the 
hangman  :  of  course  the  fear  of  personal  danger  might  to  such  be  a 
bait  rather  than  a  terror.  But  still,  the  object  of  finding  a  check 
upon  this  class  of  criminals — to  use  the  word  in  its  popular  and 
not  strictly  accurate  sense — is  not  hopeless. 

You  cannot  supply  it  directly,  but  by  a  scrutiny  into  the  facts 
you  learn  what  is  the  point  at  which  to  apply  it.  It  happens  so 
rarely  as  not  to  be  worth  counting,  that  a  man  is  seized  with  mur¬ 
derous  or  dangerous  mania  suddenly ;  and  if  Bobert  Pate  is  mad, 
many  traits  adduced  to  prove  the  insanity  will  prove  that  others 
had  recognized  symptoms  of  the  malady  before.  Yet  they  per¬ 
mitted  a  man  capable  of  committing  such  dangerous  acts  to  go  at 
large  !  Here  is  a  social  wrong  :  a  man  incapable  of  being  his  own 
policeman  is  wandering  about  among  society,  and  those  who  know 
of  his  dangerous  or  hazardous  condition  take  no  steps  to  protect 
society  by  restraining  him.  To  this  point  should  the  artificial 
motive  of  the  law  be  applied  :  the  nearest  relatives,  or  any  other 
person  in  the  habit  of  close  personal  intercourse  with  a  man  sus¬ 
pected,  should  be  made  responsible  for  neglect  of  this  kind,  and 
punished.  We  should  include  in  our  code,  as  a  distinct  offence, 
misprision  of  dangerous  lunacy. 

It  may  bo  said  that  there  is  no  sufficient  power  at  law  by  which 
a  relative  can  restrain  an  adult  lunatic,  unless  that  lunatic  has 
property,  or  has  committed  some  overt  act ;  and  that  there  is  no 
accessible  or  authorized  moans  for  testing  supposed  lunacy.  But 
here  also  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  want  suggests  its  remedy : 
there  ought  to  be  a  tribunal  capable  of  receiving  a  notification,  of 
examining  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  of  determining  wdiether  his 
condition  requires  restraint  or  not.  In  the  case  of  what  we  may 
call  acquittal,  there  need  be  no  inquiry  beyond  the  earlier  one, 
which  might  be  strictly  private  ;  in  the  case  of  a  decision  adverse 
to  the  liberty  of  the  lunatic,  a  second  inquiry  of  a  public  kind 
must  be  his  security  against  oppression.  The  state  ought  to  bear 
the  cost  of  maintaining  those  whom  it  detains  for  the  advantage  of 
society ;  but  the  detention  should  be  so  managed  as  to  mitigate 
rather  than  aggravate  the  hardship  inherent  in  the  case  of  the 
lunatic ;  and  liberty  should  be  reserved  for  friends  and  relatives  to 
minister  to  the  consolation  of  the  detenu. 

A  tribunal  of  the  kind  desiderated  already  exists  in  the  Lunacy 
Commission ;  but  it  might  be  improved  by  associating  with  a 
Lunacy  Commissioner  the  nearest  Police  Magistrate,  on  a  private 
hearing;  and  some  competent  judicial  lawyer  with  a  jury,  on  a 
public  hearing. 

Instead  of  raising  a  clamour  to  stretch  the  law  so  as  to  include 
madmen  in  its  retributive  scope,  it  would  be  better  to  raise  a  cry 
to  improve  the  law  so  as  to  make  the  motives  of  prevention  bear 
on  the  proper  quarter— the  friends  and  relatives,  or  after  them 
any  person  cognizant  of  insanity.  We  should  then  have  an  ef¬ 
fective  law  to  protect  the  prominent  post  of  royalty,  and  society  at 
large,  from  the  assault  not  only  of  idle  criminals  but  also  of  idiots 
and  lunatics. 


DIPLOMACY  LITEBALIZED. 

You  cannot  serve  two  masters — certainly  not  Cobden  and  Pal¬ 
merston  too :  and  it  is  the  attempt  to  combine  those  impossible 


services  which  betrays  a  very  well-informed  and  ingenious  writer 
of  the  Daily  News  into  an  awkward  position.  Mr.  Cobden  is 
dead  against  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries ;  Lord 
Palmerston  does  intervene  after  a  fashion :  the  problem  is  to  unite 
these  incompatibilities;  and  it  is  attempted  with  a  courageous 
heart — - 

“With  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr.  Cobden’s  general  principles  and  opinions, 
we  cannot  admit  the  sense  or  wisdom  of  such  a  political  view.  We  would 
go  his  length  so  far,  perhaps,  as  to  say  that  we  should  rarely  if  ever  inter¬ 
fere.  But  we  should  strongly  recommend  a  Minister  not  to  make  too  open 

and  positive  a  declaration  of  such  intention . We  should  approve  of 

such  intentions  [as  absolute  non-interference  and  peace]  ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  declaring  them  we  doubt.” 

This  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  antiquated  or  Pnlmcrstonian  diplo¬ 
macy  applied  to  the  Manchester  school.  Now  it  appears  to  rest 
on  a  total  misconception  of  “  moral  influence.”  Moral  influence, 
as  the  term  is  applied  to  political  relations,  is  of  two  kinds.  Its 
most  accurate  but  less  usual  application  is  to  the  influence  which 
true  wisdom  possesses  over  a  lesser  but  still  honest  wisdom  ;  the 
influence  of  an  opinion  uttered  by  a  respected  authority,  implying 
some  faculty  in  him  who  pays  the  respect  for  appreciating  the 
opinion.  The  growth  of  intelligence,  the  victory  over  despotism 
or  any  other  social  wrong  by  the  actual  conversion  of  despots  or 
their  supporters,  is  very'  slow.  But  to  this  kind  of  moral  influ¬ 
ence  the  utmost  clearness  of  data,  argument,  and  conclusions,  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Short  of  a  spiritual  popery,  you  cannot 
stop  before  the  most  explicit  declaration.  To  pursue  Mr.  Cobden’s 
ends  by  this  channel,  according  to  Palmerstonian  or  diplomatic 
reserves  and  equivocations,  is  simply  to  go  the  wrong  way — never 
arriving. 

The  other  sort  of  “  moral  influence  ”  is  the  influence  exercised  by 
power  in  quiescence  ;  and  it  depends  upon  a  knowledge  in  those  to  be 
influenced  of  the  resources  and  will  in  those  who  possess  the  power. 
Englishmen  are  strong,  clear  in  purpose,  determined  :  every  nation 
knows  as  much ;  and  if  it  is  understood  that  England  is  bent  upon 
a  particular  course  of  action  under  certain  circumstances,  any  fo- 
regn  nation-  may  well  waive  a  practical  experiment.  If  England 
were  thought  feeble,  it  might  be  necessary  to  parade  her  fleet  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  incredulous ;  if  thought  timid,  it  might  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fight ;  if  thought  vacillating  and  not  as  good  as  her  word, 
a  warning  would  be  unavailing.  But  if  she  were  never  to  bark 
without  biting,  then  it  would  be  understood  among  nations  that  a 
gentle  admonitory  growl  was  merely  precursor  of  fleet,  &c.  In 
this  way,  the  simplest  warning  would,  in  most  cases,  have  the 
full  effect  of  actual  coercion,  without  the  cost  of  that  unpleasant 
process. 

The  Daily  News  policy  is  the  idea  that  you  may  combine  some 
advantages  from  two  incompatible  courses.  You  may,  tempo¬ 
rarily  ;  but  the  effect  soon  goes  off,  and  is  not  very  great.  A  tart 
acid  and  alkali,  mingled,  let  off  a  vast  amount  of  gas  to  waste,  and 
leave  a  vapid  inert  neutral  salt.  The  ratio  of  loss  exceeds  the 
gain.  The  moral  influence  which  this  country  might  possess  in 
favour  of  nonintervention  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  by  the 
pretence  of  intervention, — as  in  Italy  our  disguised  noninterven¬ 
tion  has  set  various  states  intervening.  But  if  we  are  to  inter¬ 
vene  seldom  or  never,  we  shall  not  convince  nations  that  our  inter  • 
vention  will  be  much  more  decided  or  effective  than  it  has  been  in 
Italy.  Under  the  Palmerston  regime,  foreign  countries  do  not 
really  believe  either  that  Palmerston  will  act  or  remain  passive ;  so 
that  he  has  the  benefit  of  neither  policy. 

Indeed,  even  if  there  are  to  be  exceptions  to  a  settled  rule  of 
policy,  they  would  be  most  effective,  “  morally,”  if  they  and  their 
grounds  were  distinctly  stated.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that,  to 
the  scandal  of  Manchester,  the  “  moral  influence  ”  needs  a  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  instead  of  one  at  home :  her  wnrning  is  not  be¬ 
lieved.  To  make  it  believed  as  effectively  as  her  action,  she  must 
be  explicit,  prompt,  and  persevering :  in  other  words,  to  restore 
the  moral  influence  of  England,  its  nature  must  be  clear  to  the 
world,  and  not  disguised  by  those  who  seek  to  use  it. 


SALUTABY  DANGEBS  AND  UNSALUTABY. 

In  moralizing  the  loss  of  the  Orion,  a  journalist  blames  over-specu¬ 
lation  as  the  primary  cause  of  that  great  disaster.  The  morning 
dawned,  the  sea  was  without  a  ripple  ;  some  banks  of  fog  obscured 
the  prospect  for  a  moment, — almost  before  the  officer  in  charge 
could  conceive  any  alarm,  the  ship  was  lost.  She  had  made  her 
course  direct  upon  a  rock  that  was  perfectly  known ;  the  people  on 
shore  had  seen  her  danger,  and  predicted  her  fate.  The  Times 
truly  says  that  “  the  term  1  accident  ’  is  altogether  inapplicable 
to  such  an  occurrence.”  What  then  was  the  motive  to  the  suicidal 
murder  P — It  was  the  desire  to  make  a  rapid  passage,  by  “hugging 
the  shore  ”  to  avoid  an  adverse  tide.  Thus  the  Orion  made  her 
own  fatal  “  sea  risk.” 

A  correspondent  of  our  own  notices  that,  even  after  striking, 
the  peojde  on  board  would  have  been  saved  if  the  vessel  had  been 
effectively  furnished  with  water-tight  bulkheads ;  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  true.  His  remedy  would  be  to  make  all  ships  safe  against 
sinking  by  the  mode  of  building  :  the  Times  hints  at  mulcting  the 
owners  for  wanton  risk,  as  a  check  against  the  motives.  Both 
plans  are  worthy  of  attention,  yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
they  would  not  both  be  met  by  some  new  evasion. 

We  admit  at  once,  what  indeed  we  have  often  asserted — that 
absolute  security  against  danger  is  unattainable,  and  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  attain  such  seciu’ity  often  defeats  itself,  by  inducing  an 
effeminate  weakness  incapable  of  coping  with  the  inevitable  when  it 
comes.  Danger  has  its  salutary  quality  of  hardening  the  faculties 
to  combat  itself.  But  there  is  one  grand  distinction  between  dan- 
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gers  as  they  are  encountered  in  a  less  highly  artificial  state  of  society, 
and  those  prepared  by  the  appliances  of  art.  The  ordinary  dangers  of 
sea  and  land — of  boating  and  riding,  for  example — were  encounter¬ 
ed  by  individuals  in  some  state  of  freedom,  where  their  own  self- 
possession,  energy,  and  skill,  could  for  the  most  part  have  free 
exercise  in  the  encounter.  But  it  is  an  incident  of  our  modern  ac¬ 
cidents,  that  numbers  of  human  beings  are  packed  together,  in  a 
mode  which  renders  them  perfectly  helpless  to  meet  or  struggle 
with  the  peril :  in  the  burning  of  the  trains  on  the  Ycrsailles  rail¬ 
way,  in  the  explosion  of  the  Cricket,  and  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Orion,  large  numbers  were  collected,  confined,  and  presented  to  de¬ 
struction  in  passive  helplessness.  The  sufferance  of  such  danger  has 
for  the  most  part  none  of  the  legitimate  effect  of  danger  in  training 
the  mind  and  body.  It  is  true  that  human  art  cannot  deprive  vi¬ 
cissitude  of  all  its  traits  ;  and  some  residuum  of  opportunity,  after 
the  crisis,  does  remain  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  creatures  like  the 
noble  boy  who  saved  himself  after  aiding  others,  or  that  heroic- 
hearted  man  who  saved  two  women,  vainly  striving  to  save  his 
child,  and  maintaining  his  efforts  even  after  he  had  suffered  the 
child  to  sink.  But  both  the  boy  and  the  man  must  have  exercised 
their  hearts  and  limbs  in  the  element  of  danger  before,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  fitted  for  that  hour  of  trial. 

Therefore  we  do  not  desire  to  abolish  all  danger  from  our  cus¬ 
toms  :  but  we  do  desire  to  minimize  these  artificial  and  purely 
useless  dangers  of  an  overstrained  commercialism.  Let  it  be  done 
in  every  practicable  way ;  hut  let  us  not  forget  that  while  the  arts 
go  to  alleviate  risks,  they  also  afford  temptations  to  risk.  Water¬ 
tight  bulkheads,  life-boats  of  the  newest  fashion,  floating  life-pre¬ 
servers,  and  air-blown  mattresses,  may  afford  help  in  the  time  of 
peril ;  but  a  knowledge  of  those  resources  tends  to  tempt  reliance 
upon  them,  and  to  suggest  a  closer  shave  of  the  forbidden  rocks. 
The  practice  of  insurance  absolves  the  daring  mariner  from  fear  on 
the  score  of  his  property ;  and  what  instant  perils  have  we  not 
seen  skilful  but  thrifty  master-mariners  encounter,  rather  than  in¬ 
cur  the  minor  but  certain  evil  of  disbursing  a  little  cash  as  port- 
dues  !  All  these  aids  and  appliances  for  diminishing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  risk,  tend  to  diminish  the  motives  of  caution :  even 
fines  may  be  met  by  a  new  “  guarantee  society  ” ;  and  the  trading 
mariner  will  run  to  an  excess  in  pursuit  of  a  speculatively  quick 
passage,  in  reliance  on  his  insurance,  floats,  boats,  and  bulkheads, 
as  a  gourmand  will  devour  an  extra  surfeit  in  reliance  on  his 
dinner-pills. 

To  get  the  weathergage  of  the  mere  trading  motive,  you  must 
still  go  beyond  floats  and  fines,  to  principles  that  lie  deeper  in  the 
human  breast ;  and  we  do  not  see  where  you  are  to  stop  before 
you  settle  upon  the  old  original  powers — intelligence  and  con¬ 
science.  These  together  make  up  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  stupid  half  intelligence,  favoured  by  the  sta¬ 
tistical  philosophy  of  our  day,  reduces  everything  to  an  “  average,” 
and  is  content  to  supply  an  average  consideration  of  duty.  But  a 
truly  enlightened  conscience  will  discern  the  wickedness  of  risking 
the  destruction  of  even  a  dozen  human  beings,  not  themselves  vo¬ 
luntary  or  active  participators  in  an  enterprise,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  a  little  money  or  a  modicum  of  time ;  and  a  truly  en¬ 
lightened  intelligence  will  perceive  that  in  the  long  run  these  dis¬ 
asters  entail  loss  greater  than  the  profit  snatched  from  their  clutch. 
These  two  powers,  however,  are  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  right 
education,  in  facts  and  morals  :  we  must  educate  shipowners  and 
masters  up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  fellow  creatures,  property,  and  profit ;  and  inspire  them 
with  a  genuine  love  of  their  fellow  creatures  greater  than  a  blind 
superficial  self-interest. 


THE  SUNDAY  POST-OEEICE  VOTE. 

[The  continued  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  Sunday  suspension 
of  the  Post-office,  has  kept  up  the  discussion  on  the  perverse  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  permitted  Lord  Ashley’s  minority  to  be  for  the 
moment  a  majority;  and  Ministerialists  have  helped  to  fasten 
the  blame  on  the  absent  Members  who  are  understood  to  dissent 
from  the  measure.  On  their  conduct  therefore  a  special  and  more 
angry  discussion  has  turned.  We  print  the  names  below,  not  as 
necessarily  holding  them  up  to  censure,  for  many  may  be  able  to 
give  fair  reasons  for  their  absence  ;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be 
seen  who  they  were.  Some  arc  accused  of  being  actually  present 
in  the  House,  but  as  evading  the  vote  from  cowardly  fear  of  elec¬ 
tioneering  consequences.  Such  men  do  deserve  to  be  pilloried  by 
name.  While  we  are  about  it,  we  give  the  names  of  those  also 
who  were  not  absent,  but  voted  in  the  majority  and  minoritj-.] 
The  Post-office  Vote — May  30. 

Lord  Ashley’s  motion,  for  an  entire  suspension  of  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  carried  by  a 


majority  of .  25 

Por  the  motion  (including  Tellers) .  95 

Against  it .  70 

The  Speaker .  1 

Absent .  -190 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Bt 
Anderson,  Arthur. .  . 
Arbuthnott,  Lt.-Gen. 

Ashley,  Lord . 

Bateson,  Capt.  T _ 

Bennet,  Capt.  Philip 
Beresford,  Major  W. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  Gore. . 
Bromley,  Robert.... 
Brotherton,  Joseph  . 


Names  of 
Devonshire ,  X. 

,  Orkney 

,  Kinca  rdineshire 
.  Bath 

Londonderry  Co. 
.Suffolk,  JF. 
.Essex,  X. 

.  J Voodstock 
.Sliyo  Co. 

.  Nottinghamsh.  S. 
.Salford 
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the  Majority. 

Bruce,  Chas.  L.  C. 
Burghley,  Lord  . . . 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N.  Bt. 
Childers,  John  W. 
Cobbold,  John  C.. . 
Colville,  Chas.  Robt 
Conolly,  Thomas. . 
Cowan,  Charles  . . . 
Currie,  Henry  .... 
Davies,  D.  Arthur  S. 
Denison,  E.  B.. 


Elgin  and  Xairnsh. 
Lincolnshire ,  S. 
Essex ,  S. 

.  Malton 
.  Ipswich 
.  Derbyshire ,  S. 
.Donegal 
.  Edinburgh 
.  Guildford 
.  Cannarthensh. 

.  York,  //'.  lichmj 


Dickson,  Samuel . Limerick  Co. 

Drummond,  H.  II. . .  .Perthshire 

DulF,  Geo.  Skene . Elgin,  &c. 

Dulf,  James . Banffshire 

Duncan,  George . Dundee 

Duncuft,  John . Oldham 

Edwards,  Henry . Halifax 

Evans,  William . Derbyshire ,  X. 

Farrcr,  James . Durham,  S. 

Fergus,  John . Fifcshire 

Floyer,  J  ohn . Dorsetshire 

Foley,  J.  II.  II od getts  JJ'orcestcrsh.  E. 

Forbes,  William . Stirlingshire 

Galway,  Viscount  . . .  .East  Retford,  8c c. 
Gaskell,  James  M.  ...  Wenlock 
Gladstone,  Hon.  W.  E.  Oxford  University 

Gooch,  Edward  S . Suffolk,  E. 

Greenall,  Gilbert . Warrington 

Grosvenor,  Lord  Robt. Middlesex 
Halsey,  Thomas  P. .  .Herts 

Hamilton,  G.  A . Dublin  Univer. 

Ilastie,  Alexander  . .  .Glasgow 
Ilastie,  Archibald.  .  .  .Paisley 
Ileadlam,  Thomas  E.  .Xewcastle-on-Tyne 

Heald,  James . Stockport 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. . .  .Xottinghamsh.  S. 
Hodges,  Thos.  Law.  .Kent,  W. 

Horsman,  Edward  . .  .Cocker mouth 

Ilotham,  Lord . York,  E.  Hiding 

Jermyn,  Rt.  Hn.  Earl  Bury  St.  Edmund’s 
JolifFe,  Sir  W.  G.  II..  .Petersfield 

Keating,  Robert . Waterford  Co. 

Lacy,  Henry  Charles . .  Bodmin 
Lewisham,  Viscount  .Staffordshire,  S. 
Lockhart,  Allan  E. .  .  Selkirkshire 
Lockhart,  William  . .  .  Lanarkshire 
Long,  Walter . Wiltshire,  X. 


Macnaghten,  Sir  E. .  .Antrim 

MlGregor,  John . Glasgow 

M‘Taggart,  Sir  J.  Bt. . TVigton,  &c. 
Meaglier,  Thomas. .  .  .Waterford 
Milner,  Win.  M.  Ed. .  York 

Moody,  Chas.  A . Somerset,  W. 

Morris,  David . Carmarthen 

Mostyn,  Hn.  E.  M.  L. Flintshire 

Mundy,  William . Derbyshire,  S. 

Muntz,  George  F.  .  .  .Birmingham 
Xewdegate,  Chas.  N..  Warwickshire,  X. 
O’Brien,  Sir  L.  Bart.  .Clare  Co. 
O’Connor,  Feargus. .  .Xottingham 
Oswald,  Alexander. .  .Ayrshire 

Palmer,  Robert . Berkshire 

Pearson,  Charles . Lambeth 

Perfect,  Robert . Lowes 

Plumptre,  John  P.  . .  .Kent,  E. 

Pugh,  David . Montgomery 

Pusey,  Philip . Berkshire 

Richards,  Richard  .  .  .Merionethshire 
Robartes,  T.  Jas.  A.  .Cornwall,  E. 
Scott,  lion.  Francis.  .Berwickshire 
Smith,  John  Abel  ....  Chichester 

Smyth,  John  Geo . York 

Stanley,  Edward . Cumberland,  W. 

Stanton,  W.  II . Stroud 

Strickland,  SirG.  Bt. .  Preston 
Sullivan,  Michael  . .  .  .Kilkenny 
Tenison,  Edward  K.  .Leitrim 
Tollemaclie,  John.  . .  .  Cheshire,  S. 
Turner,  George  J ames Coventry 
Verney,  Sir  H.  Bt. .  .  .Bedford 
Villiers,  Don.  F.  W.  C .Weymouth 
Welby,  Glynne  Earl  . .  Grantham 
Williams,  John . Macclesfield 


Names  of  the  Minority. 


Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Bt.  Khufs  Co. 

Baines,  M.  T . Hull 

Bellow,  Richard  M.  .  .Louth  Co. 
Berkeley,  M.  F.  F.  .  .  .Gloucester 
Boyle,  Lt.-Col.  R.  E ..Frame 

Brown,  William . Lancashire ,  S. 

Burke,  Sir  T.  J.  Bt.  .  .  Galway  Cc. 

Carter,  John  B . Winchester 

Cavendish,  Hon.  C.  C .Bucks 

Cobden,  Richard . York,  7 Y.  Rid. 

Craig,  Sir  Win.  G . Edinburgh 

Dundas,  Admiral  J .  . .  Greenwich 
Ebrington,  Viscount. .  Plymouth 

Elliot[  Hon.  J.  E . Roxburghshire 

Fagan,  William . Cork 

Ferguson,  SirR.  A.  Bt  .Londonderry 
Fordyce,  Capt.  A.  D..  Aberdeen 
Forster,  Matthew  . . .  .Berwick 
Fortescue,  Chichester  Louth 
Forteseue,  Hon.  J.  W. Barnstaple 

Fox,  William  J . Oldham 

Grace,  Oliver  D.  Jno.  Roscommon 
Graham,  Sir  J.  R.  G.  .Ripon 
Granger,  Thomas  C..  .Durham 
Grey,  Rt.  lion.  Sir  G .Xorthumb.  X. 
Grey,  Ralph  William  .  Tynemouth 
Hall,  Sir  Benj.  Bt.  . .  .Marylebone 
Hawes,  Benjamin. .  .  .Kinsale 
Hayter,  Hon.  W.  G..  .JEells 
Henry,  Alexander. . . . Lancashire ,  S. 

Hey  wood,  James . Lancashire,  X. 

Ileyworth,  Lawrence .  Derby 
Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C.  .  .Evesham 
Ilobhouse,  Thos.  B..  .Lincoln 
Howard,  Hon.  C.  W .  .Cumberland,  E. 


Howard,  Hn.  E.  G.  G.  Morpeth 

Hume,  Joseph . Montrose,  &c. 

Jervis,  Sir  J . Chester 

Lewis,  G.  Cornewall.  .Herefordshire 
Lushington,  Charles  .  Westminster 

Mackie,  J  ohn . Kircudbright 

Mackinnon,  Wm.  A.. . Lymington 
Maule,  Rt.  Hon.  Yo*. .Perth 

Melgund,  Visct . Greenock 

MofFatt,  George . Dartmouth 

Nugent,  Lord . Aylesbury 

O’Connell,  Morgan  J.  Kerry 

Packe,  Charles  W.  . .  .Leicestershire,  S. 

Palmerston,  Viscount  Tiverton 

Parker,  John . Sheffield 

Rich,  Henry . Richmond 

Russell,  Lord  John  .  London 
Russell,  Francis  C.  II .Bedfordshire 
Salwey,  Col.  Henry. .  .Ludlow 

Scully,  Francis . Tippirary 

Sheil,  Rt.  Hn.  11.  L. . . Dungarvan 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M.  .Drogheda 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. .  .Huddersfield 

Tancred,  H.  W . Banbury 

Thompson,  Lt.-Col.  T .Bradford 
Thompson,  George.  . .  Tower  Hamlets 
Thornely,  Thomas  . .  .Wolverhampton 

TufFnell,  Henry  . Devonport 

Walmsley,  Sir  Joshua.Ro/^m 

Walter,  John . Xottingham 

Willyams,  Humphry  .Truro 

Wilson,  James . Wcstbury 

VTlson,  Matthew  ....  Clitheroe 
Wood,  Rt.  Hn.  Sir  C.  Halifax 
Wyvill,  Marmaduke.  .Richmond 


Names  of  the  Absent. 


Abdy,  Sir  T.  N . Lyme  Regis 

Adair,  Hugh  E . Ipswich 

Adair,  R.  A.  S . Cambridge 

Adare,  Visct . Glamorganshire 

Adderley,  Chas.  B.. .  .Staffordsh.  X. 
Aglionby,  Henry  A. .  .Cocker mouth 

Alcock,  Thomas . Surrey,  E. 

Alexander,  Nath . Antrim  Co. 

Alford,  Visct . Bedfordshire 

Anson,  Lt.-Col.  Iln.  G. Staffordsh.  S. 

Anson,  Viscount . Lichfield 

Anstey,  Thos.  C . Youghal 

Arclulall,  Capt.  M . . . .  Fermanagh  Co. 
Arkwright,  George. .  .Leominster 

Armstrong,  R.  B . Lancaster 

Arundel,  Earl  of . Arundel 

Bag’ge,  William . Xorfolk,  W. 

Bagot,  Hon.  William . Denbighshire 

Bagshaw,  John . Harwich 

Bailey,  Joseph . Brecknockshire 

Bailey  jun.  Joseph  ..  .Herefordshire 
Baillic,  Henry  J  ames .  Inverness-shire 

Baldock,  E.  II. .  _ Shrewsbury 

Baldwin,  Charles  B . .  Totnes 

Bankes,  George . Dorsetshire 

Baring,  Major  Hen.  B . Mai 7 borough 
Baring,  Sir  T.  F.  Bt.  .Portsmouth 

Baring,  Thomas . Huntingdon 

Baring,  Hon.  Francis .  Thetford 

Barnard,  Edw.  G . Greenwich 

Barrington,  Viscount .  Berkshire 
Barron,  Sir  II.  Bart.  .Waterford 

Bass,  M.  Thos . Derby 

Beckett,  William  ....  Leeds 

Bell,  Matthew . Xorthumb.  S. 

B ell ,  John . Thirsk 

Benbow,  John . Dudley 

Benett,  John . Wiltshire,  S. 

Bentinck,  Lord  II.  W .Xottinghams.  X. 
Berkeley,  Iln.  F.  II.  F. Bristol 
Berkeley,  Hon.  G.  C. .  Gloucestersh.  If'. 

Berkeley,  C.  L.  G . Cheltenham 

Bernal,  Ralph . Rochester 

Bernard,  Viscount  . .  .Bandon  Bridge 

Best,  J . Kidderminster 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B.  Bt. .  .Liverpool 
Blackall,  Maj.  S.  W..  .Longford 
Blackstone,  Wm.  S..  .  J Yallingford 

Blair,  Stephen . Bolton 

Blake,  Martin  J . Galway 

Blakemore,  It . Wells 

Blewitt,  R.  James.  . .  .Monmouth,  & c. 
Boldero,  Capt.  II.  G. .  Chippenham 
Bouverie,  Hon.  E.  P ..  Kilmarnock,  & c. 
Bowles,  Rear-Ad.  W .  Launceston 

Boyd,  John . Coleraine 

Brackley,  Visct . Staffordshire,  X. 

Bramston,  Thos.  W .  Essex,  S. 

Brand,  Thomas . Hertfordshire 


Brcmridge,  Richard.  .Barnstaple 

Bright,  J  ohn . Manchester 

Brisco,  Musgrave  . . .  .Hastings 

Broadley,  Henry . York,  E.  Riding 

Broad  wood,  Henry. .  .Bridgewater 
Broeklehurst,  John..  .Macclesfield 

Brockman,  E.  D . TDjthc 

Brooke,  Lord . 1  Yarwick,  S. 

Brooke,  Sir  A.  Bart.  .Fermanagh  Co. 
Brown,  Humphrey  . . .  Tewkesbury 
Browne,  Robert  D.. .  .Mayo  Co. 

Bruce,  Lord  Ernest  .  .Marlborough 

Bruen,  Col.  II . Carlow  Co. 

Buck,  Lewis  William . Dei'onshire,  X. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Rich.  B  .Anglesey 
Buller,  Sir  J.  B.  Y.  Bt .  Devonshire,  S. 
Bunbury,  Capt.  W.  B .  Carlow  Co. 
Buribury,  E.  Herbert. Bury  St.  Ednumdfs 
Burrell,  SirC.  M.  B t .  Xew  Slioreham 
Burroughes,  Ilen.N.  .Xorfolk,  E. 

Bus  field,  William  . .  .  .Bradford 

Butler,  Pierce  S . Kilkenny  Co. 

C’abbcll,  Benj.  Bond.  .Boston 
Campbell,  Hon.  W.  Y ..Cambridge 
Cardwell,  Edward. . .  .Liverpool 
Carew,  Wm.  II.  Pole. Cornwall,  E. 
Castlereagli,  Vise.  . . .  Downshire 
Caulfield,  Col.  J.  M..  .Armagh  Co. 
Cavendish,  Hn.  G.  H .Derbyshire,  X. 

Cavendish,  W.  G . Peterborough 

Cayley,  E.  Stillingfleet .  York,  X.  Riding 
Chandos,  Marq.  of  . .  .Buckingham 

Chaplin,  Wm.  J . Salisbury 

Charteris,  Hon.  F. . .  .Haddingtonshire 
Chatterton,  Colonel  . .  Cork 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  .  .Belfast 
Cholmely,  Sir  M.  J.  Bt  .Lincolnshire,  X. 
Christopher,  Robt.  A. Lincolnshire,  X. 

Christy,  Samuel . Xewcas.-un . -Lym e. 

Clay,  James . Hull 

Clay,  Sir  W.  Bart.  . . .  Tower  Hamlets 
Clements,  Hon.  C.  S.  .Leitrim 
Clerk,  Sir  G.  Bart. . .  .Dover 
Clifford,  Lt.-Col.  II ...Hereford 

Clive,  Hon.  R.  II . Shropshire,  S. 

Clive,  Henry  Bayley.  .Ludlow 
Cochrane,  A.  1).  R.  W .Bridport 

Cockburn,  A.  J.  E _ Southampton 

Cocks,  Thomas  S . Reigate 

Codrington,  Sir  C.  Bt.  Gloucestersh.  E. 

Coke,  Hon.  E.  K . Xorfolk,  W. 

Cole,  Hon.  II.  A . Enniskillen 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T . . . .  Taunton 

Coles,  Henry  B . Andover 

Collins,  William . Warwick 

Compton,  Henry  C. .  .Hampshire,  S. 
Copeland,  Aid.  W.  T . Stoke-on-Trent 

Corbally,  M.  E . Meath  Co. 

Corry,  Rt.  Iln. II.  T. L.  Tyt'one  Co. 
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Cotton,  Hon.  W . Carrichfergus 

Cowper,  Hon.  W.  F.  .Hertford 

Crawford,  W.  S . Rochdale 

Crowder,  11.  B . Liskeard 

Cubitt,  William . Andover 

Currie,  Itaikes . Northampton 

Curteia,  Herbert M. .  .Rye 
Dalryinple,  Capt.  J . . .  Wujtonshire 
Darner,  Rt.  lion.  Col.  .Dorchester 

Dasliwood,  Sir  G . Wycombe 

Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F.  B t . Haddington 
Dawson,  Hon.  T.  V..  .Monaghan 

Deedes,  William . Kent ,  East 

Denison,  John  E . Malton 

Devereux,  John  T.. . .  Wexford 
D’Eyncourt,  Chas.  T . Lambeth 

Dick,  Quintin . Aylesbury 

Disraeli,  Benjamin  . .  .Bucks 

Divett,  Edward . Exeter 

Dod,  John  Whitehall .  Shropshire,  N. 

l)odd,  George . Maidstone 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.  .  . .  Warwick 
Douro,  Marquis  of  . .  .Norwich 
Drax,  J.  S.  W.  8.  E. . .  Wareham 
Drumlanrig,  Yisct . .  .Dumfriesshire 
Drummond,  Henry. . . Surrey ,  W. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  B. .Exeter 

Duke,  Sir  James . London 

Duncan,  Viscount. .  .  .Bath 
Duncombe,  Thos.  S.  .Finsbury 
Duncombe,  Capt.  A.  ,E.  Retford ,  & c. 
Duncombe,  Hon.  O.  .  York,  N.  Riding 

Dundas,  George . Linlithgowshire 

Dundas,  Sir  David  .  . .  Sutherlandshire 
Dunne,  Lt.-Col.  F.  P .Tortarlington 
Du  Pre,  Caledon  G . .  .Bucks 
East,  Sir  James  B.  Bt.  Winchester 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  Bart .  Cheshire,  S. 

Egcrton,  W.  T . Cheshire,  N. 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E. . . .  Coventry 
Ellice  jun.  Edward. .  .St.  Andrews ,  & c. 

Ellis,  John . Leicester 

Ernlyn,  Yisct . Pembrokeshire 

Enfield,  Viscount  .  .  .  .Chatham 
Estcourt,  Lt.-Col.  J.  .Devizes 

Euston,  Earl  of . Thetford 

Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy.. .  Westminster 

Evans,  John . Haverfordwest 

Evelyn,  W.  J . Surrey ,  W. 

Ewart,  William . Dumfries,  See. 

Fagan,  James . Wexford.  Co. 

Farnham,  Edward  B. .  Leicestershire,  N. 

Fellows,  Edward . Huntingdonshire 

Ferguson,  Lt.-Col.  R. Kirkaldy,  & c. 
Filmer,  Sir  E.  Bart.  .  .Kent,  7r. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. . .  .Queen's  Co. 
Fitzroy,  Hon.  Henry.  .Leives 
Fitz william,  Hon.  G.  .Peterborough 
Forester,  Hn.G.  C.W .Wenlock 

Fox,  R.  Maxwell . Longford 

Fox,  Sackville  W.  L.  .Beverly 
Frees  tun.  Col.  W.  L.  .  Weymouth 
French,  Fitzstephen.  .Roscommon 

F re  wen,  C.  II . Sussex,  E. 

Fuller,  Augustus  E. .  .Sussex,  E. 

Gibson,  Rt.  Iln.  T.  M.  Manchester 
Glyn,  George  Carr  . .  .Kendal. 

Goddard,  Ambrose  L.  Cricklade 

Gordon,  Rear-Ad . Aberdeenshire 

Gore,  W.  Ormsby.  .  . . Shropshire ,  N. 

Gore,  W.  R.  O . Sligo  Co. 

Goulburn,  Rt.  Iln.  II.  Cambridge  TJnivcr. 
Granby,  Marquis  of. .  .Stamford 

Grattan,  Henry . Meath  Co. 

Greene,  Capt.  John. .  .Kilkenny 

Greene,  Thomas . Lancaster 

Grenfell,  Charles  P.  .  .Preston 
Grenfell,  Charles  W. .  .Sandwich 

Grogan,  Edward . Dublin 

Grosvenor,  Earl  of  . . .  Chester 

Guernsey,  Lord . Warwickshire,  S. 

Guest,  Sir  J.  Jno.  Bt. . Merthyr  Tydvil 

Gwyn,  Howel . Penny n  and  Falm. 

Hale,  Robert  B . Glouccstersh.  7V. 

Halford,  Sir  H.  Bart.  .Leicestershire,  S. 
Hall,  Colonel  John. .  .Buckingham 
Halliburton,  Lord  J. .Forfar shire 

Hamilton,  J.  II . Dublin  Co. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. .  . .  Tyrone  Co. 
Hanmer,  Sir  John,  Bt  .Flint,  See. 
Harcourt,  G.  G.  V. . . .  Oxfordshire 
Hardcastle,  Jos.  A. . . .  Colchester 
Harris,  Hon.  E.  A.  J ..  Christchurch 

Harris,  Richard . Leicester 

Hatchell,  John . Windsor 

Hayes,  Sir  E.  S.  Bt. .  .Donegal  Co. 

Heathcoat,  John . Tiverton 

Heatlicote,  G.  J . Rutland 

Heneage,  Geo.  II.  W .Devizes 
Heneage,  Edward ....  Great  Grimsby 
Henley,  J  oseph  W. . . .  Oxfordshire 

Herbert,  II .  A . Kerry 

Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S. .  Wiltshire,  S. 
Herries,  Rt.  Iln.  J.  C .Stamford 
Hervey,  Lord  Alfred .  .  Brighton 
Ilildyard,  Robert  C.. .  Whitehaven 
Hill,  Lord  Edwin  . . .  .Downshire 

Hindley,  Charles . Ashton-un  ,-Lync. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C.  B.  Harwich 
Hodges,  Thomas  T.  .  .Rochester 
Hodgson,  Willm.  X.  .  Carlisle 
Hogg,  Sir  James  W..  .Honiton 

Holland,  Robert . Hastings 

Hood,  Sir  A.  Bart. . .  .Somersetshire,  7 V. 
Hope,  Sir  John,  Bart  .Edinburghshire 
Hope,  Henry  Thos.  .  .Gloucester 
Hope,  Alex.  Jas.  B.  .  .Maidstone 

Hornby,  John . Blackburn 

Houldsworth,  T . Nottinghamsh.  N. 

Howard,  Lord  Edw  A. .  Horsham 
Howard,  Hon.  Jas.  K. Malmesbury 
Howard,  Philip  II.  . .  .Carlisle 
Howard,  Sir  Ralph,  Bt  Wicklow  Co. 

Hudson,  George . Sunderland 

Hughes,  William  B..  .Carnarvon 
Iluinphery,  Aid.  Jno.  Southwark 

Hutt,  William . Gateshead 

Hutchins,  E.  J . I/yminaton 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  Harry  .  .Oxford  University 
Jackson,  "W  illiam  . . . . Newcastle-un.-Lnc. 
Jocelyn,  Viscount. . .  .King's  Lynn 
Johnstone,  Sir  J.V.  B.  Scarborough 

Jones,  Capt.  T . Londonderry  Co. 

Keogh,  William . At /done 

Ker,  Richard . Downpatrick 


Kerrison,  Sir  E.  Bt.  .  .Eye 

Kershaw,  James . Stockport 

Kildare,  Marquis  of. .  .Kildare  Co. 

King,  Hon.  P.  J.  L. .  .Surrey,  E. 

Knight,  F.  Winn . Worcestersli.  W. 

Knightley,  Sir  C.  Bt.  .Northamptonshire 

Knox,  Lt.-Col.  B . Great  Marlow 

Labouchere,  Henry. . .  Taunton 
Langston,  James  II. . .  Oxford 
Lascelles,  Hon.  E.  . .  .Ripon 
Lascelles,  William  S.  .Knaresborough 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E . Cambridge  Univ. 

Lawless,  Hon.  C.  J..  .Clonmel 
Legh,  Geo.  Cornwall.  Cheshire,  N. 
Lemon,  Sir  Chas.  Bt. .  Cornwall ,  W. 
Lennard,  Thomas  B.  .Maiden 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  G. . .  New  Shoreham 
Lennox,  Ld.G.C.  H.G  .Chichester 

Leslie,  Charles  P . Monaghan  Co. 

Lewis,  Sir  T.  F.  Bt.  .  .Radnor 

Lincoln,  Earl  of . Falkirk ,  &c. 

Lindsay,  Lieut. -Col.  J  .Wigan 
Littleton,  Hon.  Ed.  .  .Walsall 

Loch,  James . Wick,  & c. 

Locke,  Joseph . Honiton 

Lopes,  Sir  R.  Bart.. .  .Devonshire,  S. 
Lowther,  Hon.  II.  C\.  Westmoreland 

Lowtlier,  Henry . Cumberland,  W. 

Lygon,  Hon.  H.  B.. . .  Worcestershire,  W. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F . Peeblesshire 

Macnamara,  W.  N.. .  .Clare  Co. 

M‘Cullagh,  W.  T . Dundalk 

M ‘Neill,  Duncan . Argyllshire 

Magan,  Wm.  H . Westmeath 

Maher,  Nicholas . Tipperary 

Mahon,  O’Gorman  . .  .Ennis 
Mahon,  Viscount  . . .  .Hertford 
Mandeville,  Viscount .  Bewdley 
Mangles,  R.  Donnelly  Guildford 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S..  .Leicestershire,  N. 
Manners,  Lord  G.  J.  .Cambridgeshire 
Manners,  Lord  John  .Colchester 

March,  Earl  of . Sussex,  IF. 

Marshall,  J.  Garth  . .  .Leeds 
Marshall,  William  . . .  Cumberland,  E. 

Martin,  John . Teiokesbtiry 

Martin,  C.  Wykeham .  Newport,  I.  W. 

Martin,  Samuel . Pontefract 

Masterman,  John  . .  .  .London 

Matheson,  Alex . Inverness 

Matheson,  James  . . .  .Ross  Cromarty 
Matheson,  Lt.-Col.  T.  Ashburton. 
Maunsell,  Col.  T.  P..  .Northamptonsh.N. 
Maxwell,  Hon.  J.  P ..Cavan  Co. 

Meux,  Sir  II.  Bart.. .  .Hertfordshire 
Miles,  Philip  W.  S. . . .  Bristol 

Miles,  William . Somersetshire,  E. 

Milnes,  Richard  M.  .  .Pontefract 

Milton,  Viscount . Wicklow 

Mitchell,  Thomas  A .  .Bridport. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. .  .Southwark 
Monsell,  William  .  . .  .Limerick 

Moore,  Geo.  H . Mayo  Co. 

Morgan,  II.  Knox  G. .  77 r exford  Co. 
Morgan,  Ch.  Oct.  S..  .Monmouthshire 
M orison,  Major-Gen. .Clackmannan,  & c. 

Mowatt,  Francis . Penrt/n  and  Falm. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of  .  . .  .Scarborough 

Mailings,  J.  R . Cirencester 

Mure,  Col.  W . Renfrewshire 

Naas,  Lord . Kildare  Co. 

Napier,  Joseph . Dublin  Univer. 

Neeld,  John . Cricklade,  &c. 

Xeeld,  Joseph . Chippenham 

Newport,  Viscount. . . Shropshire ,  S. 

N e wry ,  Vise t . Neu  ry 

Nicholl,  Rt.  Hon.  J..  .Cardiff,  See. 

Noel,  lion.  G.  James.  Rutland 

Norreys,  Lord . Oxfordshire 

Norreys,  Sir  D.  J.  Bt. . Mallow 

N orthland ,  Yisct . Dungan non 

Nugent,  Sir  P.  Bt. . .  .Westmeath 

O’Brien,  J ohn . Limerick 

O’Brien,  Sir  Timothy  .Cashel 

O’Connell,  J  ohn . Limerick 

O’Connell,  Maurice,.  .Tralee 
O’Flaherty,  Anthony  .  Galway 

Ogle,  SavileC.  II . North umb.  S. 

Ord,  William . Neu  castle-on-Tyne 

Osborne,  Ralph  B. . .  .Middlesex 

Ossulston,  Lord . Northumberl.  N. 

Owen,  Sir  John,  Bt..  .Pembroke 
Paget,  Lord  Alfred  II.  Lichfield 
Paget,  Lord  Clarence  .Sandwich 
Paget,  Lord  George  .  .Beaumaris 
Pakington,  Sir  J.  S. .  .Droitwich 
Palmer,  Roundcll  . . .  .Plymouth 
Patten,  John  Wilson. Lancashire,  N. 
Pechell,  Capt.  Sir  G.  .Brighton 
Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  .  Tamworth 

Peel,  Frederick . Leominster 

Peel,  Col.  Jonathan  .  .Huntingdon 
Pelham,  lion.  Dudley  Boston 

Pendarves,  E.  W . Cornwall,  IF. 

Pennant,  Col.  E . Carnarvonshire 

Peto,  Samuel  M orton . Norwich 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R.  Bt. .Poole 
Pigot,  Sir  Ilobt.  Bt.  .  .Bridgnorth 

Pigott,  Francis . Reading 

Pilkington,  James  . .  .Blackburn 

Pinney,  William . Somerset,  E . 

Plowdcn,  Wm.  II.  C.  .Newport,  I.  JF. 

Portal,  Melville . Hants,  N. 

Powell,  Col.  W . Cardiganshire 

Power,  Maurice  M.  D.Cork  Co. 

Power,  Nich.  M . Waterford 

Powlett,  LordW.  J.  F.  St.  Ives 
Price,  Sir  Robt.  Bt. .  .Hereford 

Prime,  Piehard . Sussex,  7 V. 

Pryse,  Lo\eden . Cardigan,  See. 

Raphael,  Alexander  .  .St.  Alban's 
Rawdon,  Lt.-Col.  J.  D. Armagh 

Reid,  Col.  G.  A . Windsor 

Rendlesham,  Lord  .  .  .Suffolk,  E. 

Renton,  J.  Campbell.  .Berwick 
Repton,  Geo.  W.  J.  .  .St.  Alban's 

Reynolds,  John . Dublin 

Ricardo,  John  L . Stoke-on-Trent 

Ricardo,  Osman . Worcester 

Rice,  Edw.  Royd . Dover 

Robinson,  George  R.  .  Poole 

Roche,  E.  Burke . Cork  Co. 

Roebuck ,  J  oh n  A . Sh effield 

Rom  illy,  Sir  J . Devon  port 

Romilly,  Fred . Canterbury 


Rothschild,  Baron 
Rufford,  Francis  . . 
Rumbold,  C.  E. . .  . 
Rushout,  Capt.  Geo, 
Russell,  Hon.  Edw 
Rutherfurd,  Andrew 

Sadleir,  John . 

St.  George,  C . 

Sandars,  George  . . 
Sandars,  Joseph.. . 
Sell  ole  11  eld,  Wm. . . 
Scrope,  G.  Poulett 
Seaham,  Yisct.... 
Seymer,  II.  Ker.  .  . 
Seymour,  Sir  II.  B. 
Seymour,  Lord .... 
Shafto,  Robert  D .  . 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B.  .  .  . 
Sibthorp,  Colonel  . 
Sidney,  Aid.  Thos. 

Simeon,  John . 

Slaney,  Robert  A. . 
Smith,  R.  Vernon  . 
Smith,  Martin  T.  . 

Smith,  John  B . 

Smythe,  G.  A.  F.  P 
Smollett,  Alexande 
Somers,  John  P. 
Somerset,  Capt.  E. 
Somerton,  Vise. . . . 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S , 
Spearman,  Henry  J 
Spooner,  Richard  . 
Stafford,  Augustus 
Stanford,  John  F. . 
Stanley,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T 
Stephenson,  Robt. 
Stuart,  Lord  Dudley. 
Stuart,  Lord  J.  C. . 

Stuart,  Henry . 

Stuart,  John . 

Sturt,  Henry  G. . . . 
Sutton,  J.  II.  M. .  . 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. .  . 
Talbot,  John  II.  .  . 
Taylor,  Lieut. -Col. 
Tennent,  Robt.  J.. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. . . . 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 


London 
.  Worcester 
.  Great  Yarmouth 
.  Worcester ,  E. 

.  Tavistock 
.  Leith,  & c. 

.  Carlow 
.  Galway  Co. 

.  Wakefield 
.  Great  Yarmouth 
.  Birmingham 
.  Stroud 
Durham,  N. 

.  Dorsetshire 
.  Lisburn 
.  Totncs 
.  Durham,  N. 

.  Caine 
.  Shaftesbury 
.  Lincoln 
.  Stafford 
.  Isle  of  Wight 
.Shrcwsbu/nj 
.Northampton 
.  IF y combe 
.  Dunfermline 
.Canterbury 
.  Dumbartonshire 
.  Sligo 

.  Monmouthshire 
.  Wilton 
.  1  Wiltshire,  N. 
.Durham 

.  Warwickshire,  N. 
.Northampton,  N. 

.  Reading 
.  King's  Lynn 
.Portsmouth 
in,  i  tin/ 

.  Maryfebone 
.Ayr,  Irvine ,  &c. 

.  Bedford 
.  Newark 
.  Dorchester 
.  Newark 
.  Glamorganshire 
.New  Ross. 
.Dublin  Co. 

.  Belfast 
.  Abingdon 
.  Wigan 


Thompson,  Aid.  Wm.  Westmoreland 
Thornhill,  George. .  .  .Huntingdonshire 
Tollemache,  Iln.  F.  J .  Grantham 

Townley,  John . Beverley 

Townley,  It.  Greaves .  Cambridgeshire 
Townshend,  Capt.  J  .  .  Tamworth. 

Traill,  George . Caithness 

Trelawny,  J.  S . Tavistock 

Trevor,  Hon.  G . Carmarthenshire 

Trollope,  Sir  John,  Bt.  Lincolnshire,  S. 
Tynte,  Chas.  J.  K. . .  .Bridgewater 
Tyre  11,  Sir  J.  T.  Bt.  .  .Essex,  N. 

U rquhart ,  David . Stafford 

Vane,  Lord  Harry _ Durham,  S. 

Verner,  Sir  W.  Bt.  . .  .Armagh  Co. 

Vesey,  Hon.  T . Queen's  Co. 

Villiers,  Viscount ....  Cirencester 
Villiers,  Hn.  Chas.  P. Wolverhampton 

Vivian,  John  E . Truro 

Vivian,  John  Henry.  .Swansea,  See. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  It.  R.  Bt  .Heist  on 

Vyse,  Hon.  Capt . Northamptonsh.  S. 

Waddington,  D . Maldon 

Waddington,  II.  S.. .  .Suffolk,  IF. 

Wakley,  Thomas _ Finsbury 

Walker,  Richard . Bury,  Lancash. 

Wall,  Chas.  B . Salisbury 

Walpole,  Spencer  II .  .Midhurst 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.  Bt. .  .Radnorshire 
Watkins,  Col.  J.  L.  V. Brecknock 

Wawn,  John  T . South  Shields 

Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R.  .Herefordshire 
Wellesley,  Lord  Chas . Hampshire,  S. 
Westen ra,  Hon.  J.  C.  King's  Co. 

West,  Fred.  It . Denbigh,  ike. 

Westhead,  J.  1*.  B.. .  .Knaresborough 

Whitmore,  T.  C . Bridgenorth 

Wilcox,  B.  M‘Ghie  .  .Southampton 

Williams,  T.  P . Marlow 

Williamson,  SirH.  Bt  .Sunderland 
Willoughby,  Sir  II.  B. Evesham 

Wodehouse,  E . Norfolk,  E. 

Wood,  William  Pa ge.  Oxford 
Worcester,  Marq.  of.  .Gloucester,  E. 

Wortley,  J.  A.  S . Buteshire 

Wrightson,  Wm.  B . .  .Northallerton 

Wyld,  James . Bodmin 

Wynn,  C.  W.  W . Montgomeryshire 

Wynn,  Sir  W.  Bart..  .Denbighshire 
Young,  Sir  John,  Bt  ..Cavan  Co. 

Yorke,  Hon.  E.  T.. .  .Cambridgeshire 


The  probability  is  that  Lord  Ashley  feels  as  much  surprise  as  anybody 
at  the  practical  turn  which  Ministers  have  given  to  his  motion,  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  his  own  mind ;  and,  amidst  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  vote,  it  will  be  difficult  for  his  Lord- 
ship  to  show  that  he  dealt  fairly  by  the  House  or  the  country.  This 
does  not  amount  to  anything  like  an  excuse  for  the  culpable  indifference 
displayed  by  the  Absentees,  whose  names  will  now  become  the  object  of 
attention ;  but  it  adds  largely  to  Lord  Ashley’s  responsibility,  and  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  reconsideration.  Lord  Aslilcy  did 
not  deviate  from  the  usual  course  in  so  far  as  putting  notices  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  “paper”  was  concerned  ;  but  the  notices  were  deceptive.  The  first 
notice  which  appeared  before  Easter  was  to  this  effect — 

“  An  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  employment  in  the  Post- 
offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Sabbath-day.” 

On  the  Saturday"  morning  of  each  week,  an  official  list  is  published  of 
the  hills  and  motions  to  he  discussed  on  the  following  week.  On  Satur¬ 
day  the  2oth  of  May,  the  list  so  published  contained  as  the  first  business 
for  Thursday  evening  the  30th,  Lord  Ashley’s  Post-office  motion ;  hut 
the  terms  were  changed — 


“  To  bring  before  the  House  the  question  of  the  total  cessation  of  Sunday 
labour  in  the  Post-offices  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom.” 

This  is  a  much  less  definite  intimation  than  the  first ;  and  in  practice 
is  understood  to  go  no  further  than  a  mere  statement  of  a  case.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  discussion,  the  following  appeared  on 
the  Notice-paper — 

“  To  move  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  her  Majesty  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  stop,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  the  collection  and 
delivery'  of  letters,  and  also  the  transmission  of  mails,  on  the  Lord’s  Day.” 

But  the  vote  was  not  taken  upon  this.  Lord  Ashley,  whilst  speaking, 
annoimced  another  change — 

“  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  representing  the 
great  desire  which  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  an  extension  of  that 
rest  on  the  Lord’s  Day  which  is  afforded  in  the  London  Post-office  to  the 
Post-offices  of  the  provincial  towns  ;  and  praying  that  her  Majesty  will  he 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  shall 
in  future  entirely'  cease  on  Sunday  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom : 

“  And  also,  that  her  Majesty  will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  how 
far,  without  injury  to  the  public  service,  the  transmission  of  the  mails  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  might  be  diminished,  or  entirely  suspended.” 

Upon  this  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  majority  in  its  favour  was  25. 
Ministers  do  not  sayr  they  were  taken  by  “  surprise”  themselves,  hut  that 
the  House  was.  Well,  if  they  had  all  their  wits  about  them,  how  came 
it  that  1 7  Members  were  absent  upon  whose  votes  they  have  a  right  to 
calculate  in  virtue  of  official  employment  ?  Had  the  whip  been  applied 
there,  the  majority  would  have  been  reduced  to  8. 

Excuses  for  absence,  more  or  less  valid,  will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  on 
the  part  of  gentlemen  anxious  to  stand  well  with  their  constituents  and  to 
testify  to  their  continued  adherence  to  principle.  For  example,  Mr. 
Hugh  Edward  Adair  desires  us  to  mention  that  he  paired  off  “  against  ” 
the  motion  with  Colonel  Keid.  Other  gentlemen  no  doubt  occupied  a 
similar  position.  In  some  instances  accident  interfered ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  attended  the  morning  sitting,  went  home 
to  dinner,  and  returned  to  vote  against  the  motion,  but  too  late,  the  divi¬ 
sion  having  taken  place  at  an  unusually  early  hour. 


The  Confidence  Vote. 

The  hundred-and-six  Members  who  subscribed  five  guineas  apiece  to¬ 
wards  Lord  Palmerston’s  portrait,  came  well  up  to  the  Confidence- vote 
on  Saturday  morning.  There  were  only  four  absent — Captain  Townsend, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Nicholas  Power,  and  Mr.  Loveden  Piyse.  One  hun¬ 
dred  ratified  byT  their  vote  the  compliments  embodied  in  the  presentation- 
address  ;  two  went  off  at  a  tangent ;  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Sir  Henry 
Barron.  Sir  Robert,  indeed,  subscribed  under  considerable  qualification ; 
but  so  did  Sir  Thomas  Aeland,  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  and  Sir.  William 
Evans,  and  yet  they  voted  with  the  portrait.  Sir  Henry  Barron  must 
have  gone  byr  mistake  into  the  wrong  lobby.  Many  of  the  subscribers 
joined  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  and  “a  brilliant  circle  of  the  nobility,” 
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at  the  family  mansion  in  Carlton  Gardens,  on  the  evening  of  the  vote, — a 
fitting  consummation  of  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  the  week.  Of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  and  others  who  hold  official  and  courtly 
office,  not  one  was  absent ;  forty-one  voted  confidence  in  themselves  and 
their  patrons — one  said  No!  This  is  Mr.  George  Dodd,  one  of  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Chamber ;  who  has  a  curious  habit  of  voting 
oftener  against  Ministers  than  with  them. 


iAttrrs  tn  \\)t  lEiritur. 

THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

London ,  3r7  July  1850. 

Sin — Three  or  four  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  almost  universal  opinion 
within  the  realm  of  England,  that  the  Pope  had  the  power  of  deposing  kings  ; 
Scripture  being  of  courso  represented  as  the  authority. 

If  an  individual,  or  even  a  considerable  number  of  individuals,  had  stood 
up  to  oppose  this  doctrine  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  like  it ;  if  they 
had  stated  that  it  interfered  with  their  interests  or  their  pleasures,  that 
they  hated  fast-days,  disliked  celibacy,  and  found  hair  shirts  and  penance  to 
be  their  utter  aversion ;  it  is  plain  that  all  they  would  have  got  by  it  would 
have  been  to  be  set  down  as  irreligious  opposers  of  the  truth,  and  they  would 
have  been  lucky  if  they  had  escaped  the  temporal  fires  which  iu  those  days 
were  kept  for  the  purification  of  creeds  and  practice. 

But  at  last  arose  the  men  who  went  to  the  fountain-head  and  said,  “  Wo 
deny  that  the  Scriptures  establish  the  Pope’s  supremacy  over  kings  at  all. 
W e  aver  on  the  contrary,  that  they  establish  the  subordination  of  everybody 
to  the  civil  and  political  authority.  And  we  nail  this  thesis  on  the  doors  of 
the  church,  intending  to  abide  by  it  in  any  event  that  shall  befall.” 

A  few  of  them  were  burnt  en  passant ;  but  everybody  knows  wliat  finally 
was  the  result.  Just  so  will  it  be  in  the  present  Sabbath  controversy ;  with 
due  deductions  for  the  difference  of  times.  Men  who  believe  the  Apostle 
in  preference  to  the  Member  for  Bath,  and  the  Reformers  of  the  Church 
rather  than  the  Secretaries  to  the  Sunday  Observance  Societies,  may  have  ill 
names  given  them,  and  perhaps  be  turned  out  of  Parliament ;  but  the  result 
will  bo  in  the  main  the  same. 

The  interests  concerned  in  looking  into  the  matter  are  beginning  to  bo 
serious.  In  a  country  where  every  peasant  has  the  authority  appealed  to  in 
his  hands,  there  was  danger  in  attempting  to  burke  the  fact,  that  the  Apostle 
from  whom  we  Gentiles  derive  our  rules  for  faith  and  conversation,  has 
fairly  told  us  that  Sabbath-keeping  and  not  Sabbath-breaking  is  the  malum 
prohibitum  to  Christians.  That  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  directed 
to  the  followers  of  Moses  in  a  certain  text,  is  as  plain  as  that  circumcision 
and  other  observances  are  declared  in  half  a  dozen  more  to  be  “  statutes  for 
ever,”  and  “  everlasting  covenants.”  How  the  theologians  get  over  these 
“  statutes  for  ever,”  it  is  not  for  us  to  say;  but  the  one  thing  we  do  know, 
is  that  we  are  not  circumcised,  and  this  through  the  direct  command  and 
interference  of  the  same  Apostle  that  has  forbidden  Sabbatical  observances  of 
all  kinds. 

The  early  Church  obeyed  the  Apostolic  injunction ;  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  in  the  Apostolic  times  and  writings  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  like 
Sabbatical  observance,  but  the  whole  is  as  completely  wiped  from  the  scene 
as  restrictions  about  meats  were  by  Peter’s  vision  of  the  sheet.  The  early 
Christians  made  a  kind  of  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  Resurrection ;  as  is  testified,  among  other  things,  by  the  re¬ 
grettable  fact  that  they  are  found  rebuked  for  some  of  those  excesses  to  which 
festivities  in  all  ages  have  been  liable.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  antichristinnism,  is  stated  by  a  well-informed  and  liberal  Catholic 
writer  in  the  provincial  press,  to  have  been  about  the  year  1200,  when  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  at  Jerusalem  announced  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
manded  in  a  vision  to  preach  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  a  Norman  Abbot  conveyed  the  tidings  across  the  Channel. 
To  such  strange  sources  do  we  owe  the  stoppage  of  our  posts  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Protestant  Reformers  all  stoutly  resisted  the  imposition  of  Sunday  as 
the  Sabbath.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  drawn  up  by  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  the  act  from  which  the  name  of  Protestant  was  taken,  enu¬ 
merates  the  “  observatio  diet  Dominiei,  Paschatis ,  Pentecostes,  et  similium 
feriarum  et  rituum,”  among  the  “  Hujusmodi  disputationes  quid  sunt  aliud 
nisi  laquci  conscientiarum  !"  (See  Confession  of  Augsburg,  in  Library  of 
Brit.  Mus.).  Calvin  is  strong  on  the  point,  of  all  that  was  ceremonial  about 
the  Sabbath  having  been  abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ.  ( Instit . 
Christiana;  Seligionis,  Geneva  1608.  2.  8.  31.).  And  Luther  says,  “  But  if 
anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day’s  sake  ;  if  anywhere  any  one 
sets  up  its  observance  upon  a  Jewish  foundation ;  then  I  order  you  to  work  on 
it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it — to  do  anything  that  shall  re¬ 
prove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and  liberty.”  (See  Table 
Talk  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  II.  316.) 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  Catechism,  ignores  the  fourth  Jewish  Com¬ 
mandment.  In  its  summary  of  duties  derived  from  the  Commandments,  it 
refuses  even  to  hint  the  existence  of  a  duty  upon  this  point.  It  will  not  so 
much  as  intimate  to  a  parish  apprentice  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Sab¬ 
bath- breaking  or  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Homilies  a  move  is  made 
upon  the  Sabbath  ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  found  in  a  Church 
constituted  as  the  Church  of  England  was,  if  bye  introductions  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  considered  as  valid.  The  notorious  fact  is  that  the  Church  was  a 
compromise,  the  work  of  many  heads,  each  struggling  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own ;  and  consequently  its  doctrines  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
place  of  most  formal  introduction,  and  not  of  the  least.  But  nobody  can 
doubt  that  the  Catechism  is  a  more  formal  introduction  than  a  homily ;  the 
first  being  the  responsible  work  of  the  whole,  while  the  other  was  likely  to 
be  left  to  the  zeal  of  individuals.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  by  standing 
upon  byo  places  of  the  Church’s  formulas,  appearances  may  be  found  of 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  absolution,  marriage  if  not  a  sacra¬ 
ment  attempted  to  bo  attached  to  a  sacrament,  as  exemplified  by  the  refusal 
of  a  clergyman  to  marry  because  the  party  had  not  been  confirmed,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  eucharist,  and  the  cast¬ 
ing  out  of  devils  authorized  by  the  72d  Canon  (sec  Canons,  in  Brit.  Mus.) 
on  authority  first  had  in  writing  from  the  bishop  ;  all  instances,  where  the 
national  creed  goes  along  with  the  formal  and  well-advised  declaration  of 
doctrine,  and  not  with  the  accidental. 

Add  to  tills  the  authority  of  leading  churchmen,  Paley,  Arnold,  Whately, 
"VYilberforce,  (not  the  bishop  but  his  progenitor,)  and  the  mass  of  evidence 
will  be  to  prove,  that  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  is  nothing  but  a 
question  of  civil  convenience  and  expediency,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  cases 
where  expediency  is  allowed  to  over-ride  the  literal  directions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture, — as  in  the  instances  of  oath-taking,  going  to  law,  not  turning  the 
other  cheek  when  smitten  upon  the  first,  nor  consenting  that  he  who  would 
take  our  cloak  should  take  our  coat  also. 

When  the  press,  which  has  at  last  found  itself  involved  in  the  general 
danger,  will  take  up  the  question  in  this  view,  and  make  the  scales  fail  from 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  among  society,  the  rest  will  be  easily  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  end  will  be 
liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  a  grand  untruth,  and  accumulated  good  to 
all.  X. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

London ,  4th  July  1850. 

Sir — Public  attention  has  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  exciting  de¬ 
bates  on  Foreign  Policy,  that  the  progress  of  the  Australian  Bill  has  of  late 
attracted  little  notice  ;  and  I  think  therefore  it  may  not  be  altogether  in¬ 
opportune  to  state  briefly  the  effect  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords. 

In  the  first  place,  an  entirely  new  clause  has  been  inserted  as  to  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  voters  in  New  South  Wales;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  lower  the 
existing  amount  by  one  half,  substituting  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of 
1007.  and  a  house  of  107.  annual  value,  instead  of  2007.  and  207.  respect¬ 
ively  ;  and  to  create  in  addition  a  new  franchise,  by  extending  the  right  of 
voting  to  licensees  under  the  Crown,  and  possessors  of  leasehold  estates  of 
107.  yearly  value  under  leases  having  at  the  time  of  voting  not  less  than 
three  years  to  run.  By  a  subsequent  clause,  the  whole  of  these  provisions  are 
extended  to  the  other  Australian  Colonies. 

In  the  next  place,  the  whole  of  the  clauses  providing  for  the  formation  of 
a  Federal  Assembly  aro  abandoned. 

Lastly,  in  t  he  32d  clause  as  it  stands  in  the  amended  bill,  by  which  powers 
are  given  to  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to  amend  their  constitutions,  the  words 
“  and  generally  to  vary  in  any  manner  not  hereinbefore  authorized  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  such  Legislative  Councils  respectively” — which  would  have  made 
it  lawful  for  the  Councils  to  oust  the  nominee  members  and  establish  single 
elective  Chambers — are  struck  out. 

These  are  the  main  alterations  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  I 
omit  all  notice  of  various  minor  alterations,  because  they  do  not  materially 
affect  the  bill.  Now,  Sir,  it  must  strike  any  one  who  has  taken  any  interest 
in  the  subject,  that  here  are  alterations  of  very  great  importance.  I  will 
advert  briefly  to  each  in  succession. 

The  alteration  in  the  franchise  is,  I  doubt  not,  mainly  due  to  the  admirable 
speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in  which  he  so  forcibly  depicted  the  evils  arising  from 
the  present  franchise,  which  has  thrown  so  large  a  preponderance  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  in  Now  South  Wales  into  the  hands  of  the  convicts  and  then  de¬ 
scendants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  stockholders,  the  most  wealthy  and 
respectable  class  in  the  colony.  It  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  an¬ 
swer  His  demonstration  of  the  utter  folly  of  supposing  that  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  elected  on  the  present  franchise  would  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  own  constituents  to  give  it  to  their  political  and  social  opponents.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  Lord  Grey  did  not  find  all  this  out  before.  One  is  lost 
in  astonishment  that,  notwithstanding  such  eloquent  despatch-writing,  and 
such  solemn  consultation  with  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  other 
high  functionaries,  these  very  commonplace  considerations,  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  very  a-b-c  of  the  matter,  should  have  altogether  escaped  his 
notice  until  the  last  moment,  when  his  bill  was  about  to  become  law. 
But  when  vve  pass  from  this  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Federal  scheme, 
wonder  becomes  almost  incredulity ;  and  still  more  when  vve  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was  abandoned.  It  was  only  on  Fri¬ 
day  June  the  14th,  that  Lord  Grey  himself  was  so  firmly  convinced  that 
tins  Federal  Assembly  was  an  indispensable  institution  for  the  Australian 
Colonies,  that  he  divided  the  House  of  Lords  upon  it,  and  actually  carried  it 
through  by  a  triumphant  majority  of  one;  and  yet,  after  surmounting  all 
this  opposition,  like  another  Saturn  he  ruthlessly  devours  his  own  offspring, 
the  fruit  of  so  much  anxious  care  and  labour,  just  as  it  is  at  length  about 
to  attain  maturity.  It  would  be  curious  to  speculate  upon  the  astonishment 
of  Mr.  Hawes  at  finding  the  scheme,  which  he  was  ordered  so  ob¬ 
stinately  to  defend  in  the  House  of  Commons,  abandoned  by  his  chief 
iu  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Or  perhaps  he  was 
in  the  secret,  and  it  was  only  a  Colonial  Office  sham  from  beginning 
to  end  ?  The  result,  however,  is  this,  that  the  pet  scheme,  the  “  opus 
magnum”  of  Grey  legislation,  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  put 
forward  as  the  matured  fruit  of  his  meditations,  has  been  withdrawn  for 
very  shame,  lest  it  should  ever  by  some  mischance,  or  freak  of  the  colonists, 
be  carried  into  effect  and  expose  the  incapacity  of  its  author.  Yet  this,  re¬ 
member,  was  the  plan  of  which  the  noble  Secretary  actually  boasted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  day,  that  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  America,  it 
might  have  prevented  or  indefinitely  postponed  the  separation  of  the  North 
American  Colonies ! 

The  other  amendment,  by  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  are  prevented 
from  framing  single  elective  Chambers,  needs  very  little  comment.  The 
excuse  put  forward  by  Lord  Grey,  that  he  did  not  himself  know  that  the 
words  as  they  originally  stood  would  authorize  such  a  change,  can  scarcely 
be  admitted,  when  we  remember  how  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  very 
permission  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  catch  the  stray  votes  of 
Radical  Members,  who  hoped  to  see  their  democratic  exemplar  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  adopted  in  the  Colonies,  preparatory,  I  suppose,  to  its  introduction  at 
home.  However,  the  alteration  was  promptly  conceded  by  the  Colonial  Se¬ 
cretary  ;  and  it  is  only  a  pity,  as  he  was  in  such  a  yielding  mood,  that  he 
did  not  go  a  little  further,  and  at  once  divide  the  Legislative  Councils  into 
two  Chambers,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  own  Governors,  and 
with  all  British  and  American  experience. 

Let  us  see  then,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  what  is  the  result  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  attempt  at  constitution-making. 

The  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New7  South  "Wales ;  an  amended  fran¬ 
chise  ;  the  introduction  of  Legislative  Councils,  on  what  I  may  call  the  hy¬ 
brid  principle  of  nominees  mixed  with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  into 
those  Australian  Colonies  which  are  not  yet  blessed  with  them  ;  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  these  Legislatures  of  some  control  over  the  salaries  of  officials,  except 
the  Judges  and  Governors,  and  of  power  to  make  certain  amendments  in 
their  constitutions  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Colonial  Office,' — these 
are  the  mighty  results  of  the  system  of  Colonial  policy  so  magniloquently 
expounded  to  the  world  by  the  Premier  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  In 
vain  do  we  look  for  any  provision  as  to  the  wuste  lands ;  in  vain  for  any 
division  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  powers  ;  in  vain  for  any  concession  to  the 
colonists  of  a  right  of  addressing  the  Queen  to  remove  an  unworthy  Gover¬ 
nor;  in  vain  for  a  Legislature  modelled  on  the  double-chamber  principle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  of  Anglo-Saxon  legislatures  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  loudly-expressed  wishes  of  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales;  in  vain  for  the  slightest  curtailment  of  that  unlimited  power  of 
meddling  possessed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  exercised  to  the  annoyance  of 
British  colonists  and  the  injury  of  British  interests  in  every  corner  of  our 
Colonial  empire. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords, 
although  they  have  done  nothing  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  bill, — 
which  "indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  do  with  such  a  basis  to  work  upon, — 
have  at  least  greatly  reduced  its  powers  of  mischief :  and  this  was  perhaps 
all  that  could  be  expected  by  the  friends  of  Colonial  Reform,  iu  the  present 
state  of  parties,  and  general  indifference  about  Colonial  affairs.  I  only 
add  a  hope  that  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  Colonial  self-government 
will  not  relax  in  their  efforts ;  for,  if  the  feeble  defence  of  his  measure  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  taken  as  a  sign,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be  very  far  distant  when  they  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  X. 


July  6,  1850.] 
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cumming’s  hunting  life  in  south  afbica.* 
Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming  of  Altyre,  a  kinsman  of  Arg-yle, 
was  bom  with  as  innate  a  love  for  sport  as  Virgil’s  bees  for  making 
honey.  At  home  he  became  a  first-rate  angler,  sportsman,  and 
deer- stalker ;  in  the  pursuit  of  oology  he  braved  the  risks  of 
the  hard}’  sea-bird  fowler — “  descending  the  loftiest  precipices 
with  a  rope  round  his  waist.”  In  1839  he  sailed  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  India,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  collection  of  trophies 
of  the  cliace  which  has  since  swelled  to  gigantic  proportions.  The 
climate,  however,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gumming,  and  he  returned 
to  Britain  and  its  sports ;  till  the  restrictions  of  preserves,  game- 
keepers,  boundaries,  and  what  not,  disgusted  him.  “  Longing 
once  more  for  the  freedom  of  nature  and  the  life  of  the  wild 
hunter — so  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  mere  sportsman,”  he  re¬ 
solved  to  visit  “  the  rolling  prairies  and  Boeky  Mountains  of  the 
Par  West.”  With  this  view,  the  sportsman  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Royal  Veteran  Newfoundland  Companies  ;  but 
“  speedily  discovered  that  the  prospect  of  getting  from  the  bar¬ 
rack-square  would  be  small.”  He  effected  an  exchange  into  the 
Gape  Riflemen ;  but  neither  did  this  service  permit  the  sort  of 
free-and-easy  life  which  he  desired.  He  therefore  sold  out;  and, 
after  employing  himself  in  purchasing  waggons  and  oxen,  hiring- 
servants  and  preparing  arms  and  outfit,  he  started  from  Graham’s 
Town  for  the  interior,  in  October  1843 ;  and  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  first  adventure,  that  he  passed  five  successive  years  alto¬ 
gether  in  sporting  excursions  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa. 

The  direction  in  which  Mr.  Gumming  travelled  from  Graham’s 
Town  was  North-north-east.  The  extent  was  about  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude  from  34°  to  21°  South,  and  about  eight  of 
longitude — 24°  to  32°  East.  Beyond  the  post  of  Colesberg-  and 
the  Orange  River  the  country  is  unsettled;  but  missionary  sta¬ 
tions  are  found  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Lim¬ 
popo  ;  along  whose  banks  Mr.  Gumming  proceeded  for  several 
hundred  miles,  diverging,  as  was  his  practice  on  all  occasions, 
to  the  right  or  left  according  as  the  probability  of  finding  game 
tempted  him.  Pnless  long  exposure  had  blunted  the  sportsman 
to  hardship,  and  the  rugged  desert  country  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  settlements  and  his  hunting-grounds  had  biassed  his 
judgment,  the  country  seems  better  watered  and  less  sterile  than 
one  would  expect  in  the  heart  of  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  Nor  would  it  appear  to  be  unhealthy;  for 
although  Mr.  Gumming  was  attacked  by  rheumatism  and  fever, 
his  exposure  and  exertions  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  well  as  that 
rheumatism  is  independent  of  African  malaria. 

Sport  and  the  free  life  of  the  hunter,  not  geographical  descrip¬ 
tion  or  discovery,  were  the  objects  of  Mr.  Gumming;  and  he 
enjoyed  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  frontier  various  kinds  of  antelopes,  and  those  strange 
African  animals  that  often  combine  in  themselves  the  features 
of  horse,  ox,  and  stag,  were  rife.  As  lie  advanced,  buffaloes, 
hyrenas,  leopards,  lions,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  elephants,  and  at 
last,  upon  the  banks  and  in  the  waters  of  the  far  Limpopo,  the 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile,  rewarded  his  exertions.  And  these 
not  few  and  far  between,  but  in  numbers  which  made  his  attacks 
upon  the  noblest  game  look  more  like  a  battue  than  hard-working 
sport.  Mr.  Gumming  has  knocked  over  half-a-dozen  elephants  or 
more  at  a  time,  chased  and  slaughtered  camelopards  in  like  manner, 
killed  and  carried  off  hippopotamuses  as  men  do  deer  at  home ;  and 
grew  so  bold  that  two  or  three  lions  were  less  to  him  than  an  over¬ 
driven  ox  to  a  London  Alderman.  He  met  the  kings  of  beasts  in 
open  plain,  rode  with  them,  at  them,  across  them,  and  round  them, 
in  the  execution  of  his  tactics ;  knocked  them  over  right  and  left, 
— and,  like  Coriolanus  among  the  Volscians,  alone  he  did  it.  Mr. 
Gumming  ascribes  more  courage  to  the  lion  than  some  modern 
travellers  have  allowed.  His  narratives  certainly  support  this 
view  to  some  extent ;  but  the  courage  seems  rather  the  product  of 
ignorance.  The  lion  despised  the  natives ;  he  knew  not  the  power 
and  prowess  of  the  Gumming  till  too  late,  very  often.  As  soon  as 
he  “  got  a  wrinkle  ”  upon  the  matter,  lie  endeavoured  to  escape 
his  fate.  The  following  is  a  ease  adduced  in  proof  of  the  courage 
of  the  king  of  beasts ;  but  it  rather  shows  his  skill.  It  was  a  de¬ 
monstration  to  cover  a  retreat. 

“  At  no  time  is  the  lion  so  much  to  he  dreaded  as  when  his  partner  has 
got  small  young  ones.  At  that  season  he  knows  no  fear,  and,  in  the  coolest 
and  most  intrepid  manner,  he  will  face  a  thousand  men.  A  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  tills  kind  came  under  my  own  observation  which  confirmed  the  rc- 
orts  I  had  before  heard  from  the  natives.  One  day,  when  out  elephant- 
unting  in  the  territory  of  the  Baseleka,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  I  was  astonished  suddenly  to  behold  a  majestic  lion  slowly  and 
steadily  advancing  towards  us  with  a  dignified  step  and  undaunted  bearing, 
the  most  noble  and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  Lashing  his  tail  from 
side  to  side,  and  growling  haughtily,  his  terribly  expressive  eye  resolutely  fixed 
upon  us,  and  displaying  a  show  of  ivory  well  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
amongst  the  timid  Bechuanas,  he  approached.  A  headlong  flight  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  the  immediate  result ;  and,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  four  couples  of  my  dogs,  which  they  had  been  leading,  were 
allowed  to  escape  in  their  couples.  These  instantly  faced  the  lion  ;  who, 
finding  that  by  his  bold  bearing  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to 
flight,  now  became  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  his  little  family,  with  which 
the  lioness  was  retreating  in  the  background.  Facing  about,  lie  followed 
after  them  with  a  haughty  and  independent  step,  growling  fiercely  at  the 
dogs  which  trotted  along  on  either  side  of  him.  Three  troops  of  elephants 
having  been  discovered  a  few  minutes  previous  to  this,  upon  which  I  was 
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marching  for  the  attack,  I,  with  the  most  heartfelt  reluctance,  reserved  my 
fire.  On  running  down  the  hill-side  to  endeavour  to  recall  my  dogs,  I  ob¬ 
served  for  the  first  time  the  retreating  lioness  with  four  cubs.  About  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  two  noble  elephants  repaid  my  forbearance.” 

In  this  instance  the  monarch  and  family  retreated  before  the 
hunter ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  the  lions  had  they  always 
made  a  run  of  it  when  rarer  game  was  not  in  ken.  See  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  two  out  of  four,  from  their  committing  the  error  of  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Spain  and  not  sufficiently  soon  determining  upon 
“  a  movement  in  retreat.”  A  report  had  been  brought  into  camp 
that  four  kings  were  holding  a  royal  feast  over  some  slain  zebras 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  I  instantly  saddled  up  two  horses,  and,  directing  my  boj-s  to  lead  after 
me  as  quicldy  as  possible  my  small  remaining  pack  of  sore-footed  dogs,  I 
rode  forth,  accompanied  by  Carey,  carrying  a  spare  gun,  to  give  battle  to 
the  four  grim  lions.  As  I  rode  out  of  the  peninsula  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  hank  of  the  river ;  and,  guessing  that  their  first  move  would  bo 
a  disgraceful  retreat,  I  determined  to  ride  so  as  to  make  them  think  that  I 
had  not  observed  them  until  I  should  be  able  to  cut  oft'  their  retreat  from 
the  river,  across  the  open  vley,  to  the  endless  forest  beyond.  That  point 
being  gained,  I  knew  that  they,  still  doubtful  of  my  having  observed  them, 
would  hold  their  ground  on  the  river’s  bank  until  my  dogs  came  up,  when  I 
could  more  advantageously  make  the  attack. 

“  I  cantered  along,  holding  as  if  I  meant  to  pass  the  lious  at  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  until  I  was  opposite  to  them,  when  I  altered  my  course 
and  inclined  a  little  nearer.  The  lions  then  showed  symptoms  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  they  rose  to  then-  feet,  and,  overhauling  us  for  half  a  minute,  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  bank.  They  reappeared,  however,  directly  a  little  further 
down ;  and  finding  that  their  present  position  was  hare,  they  walked  majes¬ 
tically  along  the  top  of  the  bank  to  a  spot  a  few  hundred  yards  lower,  where 
the  bank  was  well  wooded.  Here  they  seemed  half  inclined  to  await  my 
attack ;  two  stretched  out  their  massive  arms,  and  lay  down  in  the  grass, 
and  the  other  two  sat  up  like  dogs  upon  their  haunches.  Deeming  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  when  my  dogs  came  up  and  I  approached  they  would  still  retreat 
and  make  a  holt  across  the  open  vley,  I  directed  Carey  to  cantor  forward 
and  take  up  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  vley  about  four  hundred  yards 
in  advance  ;  whereby  the  lions  would  be  compelled  cither  to  give  us  battle 
or  swim  the  river,  which,  although  narrow,  I  knew  they  would  be  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  do. 

“  I  now  sat  in  my  saddle,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  dogs  ;  and 
whilst  thus  momentarily  disengaged,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  majestic 
and  truly  appalling  appearance  which  these  four  noble  lions  exhibited.  They 
were  all  full-grown  immense  males ;  and  I  felt,  I  must  confess,  a  little  ner¬ 
vous,  and  very  uncertain  as  to  what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  attack.  When 
the  dogs  came  up  I  rode  right  in  towards  the  lions.  They  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  trotted  slowly  down  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  once  or  twice  halt¬ 
ing  and  facing  about  for  half  a  minute.  Immediately  below  them  there  was 
a  small  determined  bend  in  the  stream,  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula.  Into 
this  bend  they  disappeared  ;  and  next  moment  I  was  upon  them  with  my 
dogs.  They  had  taken  shelter  in  a  dense  angle  of  the  peninsula,  well  shel¬ 
tered  by  high  trees  and  reeds.  Into  this  retreat  the  dogs  at  once  boldly  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  making  a  loud  barking ;  which  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
terrible  voices  of  the  lions,  which  turned  about  and  charged  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover.  Next  moment,  however,  I  heard  them  plunge  into  the  river ; 
when  I  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  running  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I  saw 
three  of  them  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  the  dogs  following.  One  of  them 
bounded  away  across  the  open  plain  at  top  speed ;  but  the  other  two,  finding 
themselves  followed  by  the  dogs,  immediately  turned  to  bay.  It  was  now 
my  turn  ;  so  taking  them  coolly  right  and  left  with  my  little  rifle,  I  made 
the  most  glorious  double  shot  that  a  sportsman’s  heart  could  desire,  dis¬ 
abling  them  both  in  tho  shoulder  before  they  were  even  aware  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  ;  then  snatching  my  other  gun  from  Carey,  who  that  moment  had  rid¬ 
den  up  to  my  assistance,  I  finished  the  first  lion  with  a  shot  about  the  hearty 
and  brought  the  second  to  a  standstill  by  disabling  him  in  his  hind- quarters. 
He  quickly  crept  into  a  dense,  wide,  dark  green  bush,  in  which  for  a  long¬ 
time  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him  ;  at  length,  a  clod  of  earth 
falling  near  his  hiding-place,  he  made  a  move  which  disclosed  to  me  his 
position,  when  I  finished  him  with  three  more  shots,  all  along  the  middle  of 
his  back.  Carey  swam  across  the  river  to  flog  off  the  dogs ;  and  when  these 
came  through  to  mo  I  beat  up  the  peninsula  in  quest  of  the  fourth  lion  ; 
which  had,  however,  made  oft’.  Wc  then  crossed  the  river  a  little  higher  up, 
and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  noble  prizes  I  had  won.  Both  lions  were  well 
up  in  their  years :  I  kept  the  skin  and  skull  of  the  finest  specimen,  and  only 
the  nails  and  tail  of  the  other,  oue  of  whose  canine  teeth  was  worn  down  to 
the  socket  with  curies,  which  seemed  very  much  to  have  eil'ected  liis  general 
condition.” 

This  was  distant  firing.  At  times,  however,  it  came  to  closer 
quarters  with  elephants,  and  to  positive  taction  with  our  travel¬ 
ler’s  first  captured  hippopotamus,  when  he  performed  what  he  calls 
“  a  waltz  ”  iu  the  water. 

“  I  took  tho  sea-cow  next  me,  and  with  my  first  hall  I  gave  her  a  mortal 
wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of  her  skull.  She  at  once 
commenced  plunging  round  and  round,  and  then  occasionally  remained  still, 
sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  spot.  On  hearing  the  report  of  my 
rifle,  two  of  the  others  took  up  stream,  and  the  fourth  dashed  down  the  river  ; 
they  trotted  along,  like  oxen,  at  a  smart  pace,  as  long  as  the  water  was 
shallow.  I  was  now  in  a  state  of  very  great  anxiety  about  my  wounded  sea- 
cow,  for  I  feared  that  she  would  get  down  into  deep  water,  and  be  lost  like 
the  last  one ;  her  struggles  were  still  carrying  her  down  stream,  and  the 
water  was  becoming  deeper.  To  settle  the  matter,  I  accordingly  fired  a  second 
shot  from  the  bank ;  which,  entering  the  roof  of  her  skull,  passed  out  tlu-ough 
her  eye  ;  she  then  kept  continually  splashing  round  and  round  in  a  circle  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  I  had  great  fears  of  the  crocodiles,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  the  sea-cow  might  not  attack  me.  My  anxiety  to  secure  her, 
however,  overcame  all  hesitation  ;  so,  divesting  myself  of  my  leathers,  and 
armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  dashed  into  the  water,  which  at  first  took  me  up 
to  my  arm-pits,  but  in  the  middle  was  shallower. 

As  I  approached  Behemoth,  her  eye  looked  very  wicked.  I  halted  for  a 
moment,  ready  to  dive  under  the  water  if  she  attacked  me ;  but  slie  was 
stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing ;  so,  running  in  upon  her, 
and  seizing  her  short  tail,  I  attempted  to  incline  her  course  to  land.  It  was 
extraordinary  what  enormous  strength  she  still  had  in  the  water.  I  could 
not  guide  her  in  the  slightest ;  and  she  continued  to  splash,  and  plunge,  and 
blow,  and  make  her  circular  course,  carrying-  mo  along  with  her  as  if  I  was 
a  fly  on  her  tail.  Finding  her  tail  gave  me  but  a  poor  hold,  as  tho  only 
means  of  securing  my  prey,  I  took  out  my  knife,  and,  cutting  two  deep  pa¬ 
rallel  incisions  through  the  skin  on  her  rump,  and  lifting  this  skin  from  the 
flesh,  so  that  I  could  get  in  my  two  hands,  I  made  use  of  this  as  a 
handle ;  and  after  some  desperate  hard  work,  sometimes  pushing  and 
sometimes  pulling,  the  sea-cow  continuing  her  circular  course  all  the  time 
aud  I  holding  on  at  her  rump  like  grim  Death,  eventually  I  succeeded  iu 
bringing  this  gigantic  and  most  powerful  animal  to  the  bank.  Here  tho 
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bushman  quickly  brought  me  a  stout  buffalo-rheim  from  my  horse’s  neck, 
wliieh  I  passed  through  the  opening  in  the  thick  skin,  and  moored  Behemoth 
to  a  tree  ;  I  then  took  my  rifle  and  sent  a  ball  through  the  centre  of  her 
head,  and  she  was  numbered  with  the  dead.” 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  furnish  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  sport 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Gumming,  but  will  give  no  idea  of  its  variety,  or  of 
his  adventures ;  sometimes  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
wilderness,  at  other  times  incidents  pregnant  with  danger  and  pri¬ 
vation,  which  must  have  ended  fatally  to  a  man  less  hardy  and 
experienced  than  liimsclf.  The  novelty  of  the  sports  and  the 
variety  of  adventure  impart,  of  course,  considerable  interest  to  the 
book:  but  its  great  attraction  is  its  freshness  and  nature.  As  soon 
as  the  reader  finds  himself  across  the  frontier,  he  feels  himself  in  a 
new  region.  The  animals,  the  vegetation,  the  scenery,  the  modes 
of  living,  are  all  novel  and  striking — “free  as  Nature  first  made 
man  ” ;  and  the  very  faults  of  Mr.  Gumming  tend  to  bring  out  the 
qualities  of  his  subjects.  The  closest  approach  to  him  in  subjects 
and  adventure  is  Major  Harris  ;  though  we  think  Mr.  Gumming 
has  the  advantage  in  the  wildness  and  freshness  of  his  scenery,  as 
Harris  excels  Gumming  in  literary  judgment  and  art.  At  the 
same  time,  the  coarseness,  the  repetitions,  and  the  barrack  and 
sporting  mind  of  the  latter,  conjoined  as  they  are  with  considerable 
vigour  and  a  faculty  of  observation,  seem  to  give  a  truer  reflex  of 
the  nature  he  is  describing  than  the  more  skilful  depiction  of 
Harris.  We  luxuriate  in  the  exuberance  of  animal  and  (where 
there  is  water)  of  vegetable  life ;  wo  are  disposed  to  place  more  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  pictures  of  Gumming,  save  a  grain  of  wonder  at 
some  of  the  sporting  stories.  This  reliability  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  scientific  objects,  and  indeed  the  author’s  unacquaint¬ 
ance  with  science,  as  well  as  by  his  perfect  apparent  openness,  not 
merely  in  his  confessions  of  nervousness  but  of  impositions  upon 
the  natives  by  encouraging  their  superstitions  and  providing 
them  with  charms.  A  less  open  person,  too,  would  have  softened 
the  style  of  his  slaughter ;  for  the  size  of  the  animals  protracts 
their  death-struggles,  while  the  lordly  lion  and  the  “half- 
reasoning-  elephant  ”  meet  their  end  with  a  kind  of  dignity,  or  sub¬ 
mission  to  destiny,  which  excites  the  reader’s  sympathy  for  any¬ 
thing  but  their  destroyer.  This  want  of  literary  art  leads  to 
repetitions  of  the  same  kind  of  thing-  in  his  different  journies  and 
adventures,  and  to  a  good  deal  of  minuteness ;  which,  however, 
serves  to  exhibit  more  completely  the  life  the  author  was  leading. 

This  book  is  a  singular  illustration  of  “  how  use  doth  breed  a 
habit  in  a  man.”  By  long  custom  Mr.  Gumming  got  to  face  the 
fiercest  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  mightiest  animals — the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus — as  a  matter  of  course  ;  en¬ 
couraging  the  idea,  that  when  the  civilized  mind  is  seated  in  a 
sound  body,  and  assisted  by  machinery,  (for  a  gun  is  a  machine,) 
there  is  hardly  any  feat  of  endurance,  exertion,  or  victory  over 
brute  mind  and  matter,  to  which  it  may  not  be  brought.  At  last 
he  absolutely  got  to  play  with  danger,  but  ready  at  the  instant  for 
tke  deadly  conflict. 

“  As  I  was  examining  the  spoor  of  tho  game  by  the  fountain,  I  suddenly 
detected  an  enormous  old  rock- snake  stealing  in  beneath  a  mass  of  rock  beside 
me.  lie  was  truly  an  enormous  snake,  and,  having  never  before  dealt  with 
this  species  of  game,  I  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  set  about  capturing  liim. 
Being  very  anxious  to  preserve  1ns  skin  entire,  and  not  wishing  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  my  rifle,  I  cut  a  stout  and  tough  stick  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
having  lightened  myself  of  my  shooting-belt,  I  commenced  tho  attack. 
Seizing  him  by  the  tail,  I  tried  to  get  him  out  of  his  place  of  refuge  :  but  I 
hauled  in  vain — he  only  drew  his  large  folds  firmer  together;  I  could  not 
move  him.  At  length  I  got  a  rheim  round  one  of  Ids  folds  about  the 
middle  of  his  body,  and  Kleiuboy  and  I  commenced  hauling  away  in  good 
earnest. 

“  The  snake,  finding  the  ground  too  hot  for  him,  relaxed  his  coils,  and,  sud¬ 
denly  bringing  round  his  head  to  the  front,  he  sprang  out  at  us  like  an  arrow, 
with  his  immense  and  hideous  mouth  opened  to  its  largest  dimensions  ;  and 
before  I  could  get  out  of  his  way,  he  was  clean  out  of  bus  hole,  and  made  a 
second  spring,  throwing  himself  forward  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  snapping 
his  horrid  fangs  within  a  foot  of  my  naked  legs.  I  sprang  out  of  his  way, 
and  getting  a  hold  of  the  green  bough  I  had  out,  I  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  snake  now  glided  along  at  top  speed :  he  knew  the  ground  well,  and  was 
making  for  a  mass  of  broken  rocks  where  he  would  have  been  beyond  my 
reach :  but  before  he  could  gain  this  place  of  refuge,  I  caught  him  two  or 
three  tremendous  whacks  on  the  head.  He,  however,  held  on,  and  gained  a 
pool  of  muddy  water ;  which  he  was  rapidly  crossing  when  I  again  belaboured 
him,  and  at  length  reduced  his  pace  to  a  stand.  We  then  hanged  him  by  the 
neck  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  he  seemed  dead ;  but 
he  again  became  very  troublesome  during  tlio  operation  of  skinning,  twisting 
his  body  in  all  manner  of  ways.  This  serpent  measured  fourteen  feet.” 

The  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Cumming’s  book  arc  those  which 
describe  the  habits  and  appearances  of  the  animals ;  as  he  saw 
them  under  more  favourable  circumstances  than  perhaps  any  other 
observer  with  equal  powers  of  observation.  We  can  only  quote 
one  of  these  passages  from  among  the  many  wo  had  noted. 

“  Tho  springbok  is  so  termed  by  tho  colonists  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
habit  of  springing  or  taking  extraordinary  bounds,  rising  to  an  incredible 
height  in  the  air,  when  pursued.  The  extrordinary  manner  in  which  spring¬ 
boks  are  capable  of  springing  is  best  seen  when  they  are  chased  by  a  dog. 
On  these  occasions,  away  start  the  herd,  with  a  succession  of  strange  perpen¬ 
dicular  bounds,  rising  with  curved  loins  high  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevating  the  snowy  folds  of  long  white  hair  on  their  haunches  and  along 
their  back,  which  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  fairvlike  appearance,  different 
from  any  other  animal.  They  bound  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
with  the  elasticity  of  an  India-rubber  ball ;  clearing  at  each  spring  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  ground,  without  apparently  the  slightest  exertion. 
In  performing  the  spring,  they  appear  for  an  instant  as  if  suspended  in  the 
air,  when  down  come  all  four  feet  again  together,  and,  striking  the  plain, 
away  they  soar  again  :is  if  about  to  take  flight.  The  herd  only  adopt  this 
motion  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  they  subside  into  a  light  elastic  trot, 
arching  their  graceful  necks  and  lowering  their  noses  to  the  ground,  as  if  in 
sportive  mood.  Presently  pulling  up,  they  face  about,  and  reconnoitre  the 
object  of  their  alarm.  In  crossing  any  path  or  waggon-road  on  which  men 
have  lately  trod,  the  springbok  invariably  clears  it  by  a  single  surprising 
bound ;  and  when  a  herd  of  perhaps  many  thousands  have  to  cross  a  track  of 


the  sort,  it  is  extremely  beautiful  to  see  how  each  antelope  performs  this 
feat,  so  suspicious  are  they  of  the  ground  on  which  their  enemy,  man,  has 
trodden.  They  bound  in  a  similar  manner  when  passing  to  leeward  of  a 
lion,  or  any  other  animal  of  which  they  entertain  an  instinctive  dread.” 


Mackenzie’s  mornings  at  matlock.* 

These  volumes  consist  of  a  series  of  tales  set  in  a  framework, 
which  if  not  remarkable  for  originally  of  design,  is  well  calculated 
to  produce  variety  iu  the  stories  themselves.  A  party  of  visit¬ 
ants  casually  meet  at  Matlock,  agree  to  club  together,  and 
being  increased  by  some  new  comers,  undertake  to  beguile 
vacant  time  by  each  telling  a  story.  Among  the  company  is  an 
artist,  a  critic,  a  man  of  letters,  a  soldier,  an  Irishman,  and  a 
baronet  who  has  reached  his  title  through  a  succession  of 
family  deaths  and  struggled  at  the  outset  with  difficulties ;  there 
are  also  several  ladies.  This  mixture  of  persons  with  various 
pursuits  naturally  gives  rise  to  variety  in  the  stories  and  their 
treatment,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  telling 
them ;  and  leads  to  greater  variety  in  the  discussions  which  the 
basis  of  the  tale  or  some  of  its  incidents  may  occasion.  A 
story  of  second-sight,  for  example,  induces  remarks  on  popular 
superstitions.  One  of  the  party  has  written  a  successful  drama, 
tho  production  of  which  is  connected  with  the  turning-point  of  his 
tale ;  and  this  incident  occasions  a  debate  on  the  difference  between 
a  play  and  a  printed  book,  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  drama, 
and  the  causes  of  the  drama’s  decline.  A  love  story  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  which  Eichelieu  figures,  gives  rise  to 
the  following  review  of  the  policy  and  character  of  that  minister. 
As  regards  the  man,  it  may  be  just  enough  ;  but  it  is  too  favour¬ 
able  to  his  policy ;  for  Eichelieu,  by  destroying  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  and  crushing  the  burghers,  in  order  to  erect  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  France,  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  anarchy 
and  licence  that  have  been  displayed  in  that  country,  so  far  as  a 
man  or  a  course  of  policy  can  cause  anything. 

“  ‘That,’  remarked  Tressilian,  ‘  is  the  only  story  I  have  ever  heard  iu 
which  Eichelieu  figures  without  being-  represented  as  a  bloodthirsty,  uncon¬ 
scionable,  tigerlike  character.  It  has  always  appeared  to  to  me  that  history 
has  rendered  but  scanty  justice  to  that  truly  great  man,  He  broke  down 
the  intolerance  and  ascendancy  of  the  haughty  noblesse  of  France,  and  raised 
an  independent  monarchy  upon  their  ruins.  Whatever  his  offences, — and  I 
grant  that  he  was  unscrupulous,  looking  at  the  end  without  being  particular 
as  to  the  means, — he  attempted  to  build  up  a  great  monarchy,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  lie  breathed  new  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  a  realm,  and  made  it, 
while  he  survived,  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  If  be  did  not  free  the  people,  let 
it  be  asked  were  they  fit  for  freedom  ?  But  was  not  he  the  friend  of  the  Many, 
the  enemy  of  their  oppressors  ?  Before  his  watchful  vigilance  and  antici¬ 
pating  genius,  there  disappeared  successively  as  it  arose  the  domestic  trea¬ 
son  and  the  foreign  antagonism.  We  hear  much  of  his  cruelties,  but  chiefly 
because  he  struck  at  high  places.  He  might,  unquestioned,  have  swept 
thousands  of  serfs  from  off  the  face  of  tho  earth ;  but  when  his  blow  reached 
the  haughty  noble,  who  would  at  once  have  coerced  the  monarch  and  op¬ 
pressed  the  people,  lie  was  accused  of  cruelty,  when,  in  fact,  what  appeared 
the  caprice  or  the  wilfulness  of  power,  was  but  a  strong  and  necessary  in¬ 
stance  of  prevention  or  punishment.  In  his  time,  the  peasant  was  literaUy 
nobody  :  the  noble  oppressed,  and  tbo  state  taxed  him ;  and  the  real 
strife  was  between  civil  contest  and  civil  government.  Thanks  to  Eichelieu, 
the  latter  prevailed.  Power,  for  the  mere  sake  of  power,  was  not  co¬ 
veted  by  tho  Cardinal-Minister  :  his  aspirations,  singularly  unselfish, 
had  only  one  aim — the  elevation  of  France  among  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth;  and  to  achieve  this,  he  felt  that  there  must  be  a  go¬ 
vernment  strong  enough  not  only  to  put  down,  but  by  its  undoubted 
character  for  strength,  to  prevent  the  outbreaks  of  civil  contest  which  in 
preceding  reigns  had  made  France  so  divided  against  itself.  He  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Sully.  The  charge  of  ingratitude  to  Mary  de  Medici, 
the  Queen-Mother,  which  has  been  so  strongly  and  so  often  brought  against 
Eichelieu,  appears  exceedingly  ill-founded.  True,  she  had  originally  been 
Ms  patron  ;  but  be  adhered  to  her  cause,  against  his  own  interest,  until  he 
saw  that  her  adherence  to  the  political  system  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
would  be  ruinous  to  France.  To  elevate  his  native  country  was  the  constant 
and  consistent  object  of  his  life  ;  and  therefore,  not  from  ingratitude  to  the 
Queen-Mother,  but  from  exceeding  love  for  France,  he  insisted  on  her  ban¬ 
ishment  to  Compeigno ;  wMch  took  place,  as  you  have  heard,  on  the  famous 
‘  Day  of  the  Dupes.’ 

“  ‘  I  aiu  unwilling  to  interrupt  your  vindication,’  said  Butler,  1  and  admit 
the  force  of  much  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  concede  that  Eichelieu’ s  vices  are  de¬ 
fensible  simply  on  the  score  of  patriotism.’ 

“  ‘  Vicos  are  never  defensible, ’  answered  Tressilian.  ‘  But  my  argument 
is,  if  Eichelieu  were  unscrupulous,  stern,  vindictive,  and  designing,  he  never 
was  unnecessarily  so.  What  he  did  seems  to  have  been  forced  upon  Mm. 
Craft  was  employed  agamst  him — he  met  it  with  superior  craft.  His  life  was 
constantly  aimed  at — he  punished  the  intended  assassins  and  those  who  set 
them  on.  Ingenuity  of  every  kind  was  exercised  to  disgrace  Mm — he  met 
it  with  a  deeper  subtlety  than  was  employed  against  him.  If  he  puMshed 
crime,  he  rewarded  merit ;  he  selected  the  best  men  to  work  under  Mm  in 
every  department  of  the  state ;  he  undertook  war,  not  from  the  lust  of  con¬ 
quest,  but  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  honour  aud  independence  of  France 
against  the  encroachments  of  Austria ;  and  at  his  death  France  was  more 
prosperous  than  at  any  preceding  period  of  her  history.’  ” 

Besides  those  stories  that  are  dramatically  consistent,  as  being 
told  by  the  heroes  or  heroines  themselves,  or  as  hating  fallen  under 
their  own  observation,  some  others  are  hitched  in  more  artificially ; 
as  a  tale  connected  with  the  drawing  of  a  building  the  artist  has 
made,  a  story  of  German  superstition  related  to  the  narrator,  and 
several  Irish  tales.  The  person  who  is  read  in  light  modern  lite¬ 
rature  will  also  recognize  a  few  old  acquaintances  from  the 
Annuals  or  similar  repositories. 

Without  being  at  all  an  imitator  of  Washington  Irving,  Hr. 
Mackenzie’s  manner  resembles  that  writer  in  a  predominance  of 
reflection  and  description  in  the  narrative.  The  story  does  not 
stand  still  for  the  writer’s  remarks,  but  remark  is  intermingled 
with  the  narrative,  over  and  above  those  direct  discussions  that 
are  carried  on  by  the  interlocutors  when  the  story  is  over.  And 
perhaps  it  is  in  the  disquisitional  or  descriptive  passages  that  the 
writer  most  excels.  The  description  of  Matlock  and  the  places  in 

*  Mornings  at  Matlock.  By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “  Titian', 
an  Art-Novel.”  In  three  volumes.  Published  by  Colburn, 
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its  neighbourhood,  the  critical  remarks  on  art  and  literature,  the 
observations  on  history  and  society,  may  not  be  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  passages  to  the  generality  of  readers,  hut  they  are  the  best  in 
matter  and  writing.  In  the  management  of  his  stories  Ur.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  falls  into  the  usual  failing  of  fietionists,  and  sacrifices  pro¬ 
bability  to  convenience.  The  tales  also  are  too  much  mere  tales. 
They  possess  more  knowledge  of  life  than  is  indeed  found  in  the 
generality ;  but  that  knowledge  of  life  does  not  much  influence 
the  structure  or  narrative,  but  shows  itself  principally  in  inci¬ 
dental  sketching  or  remarks.  The  work,  however,  is  animated  by 
a  scholarly  and  lifelike  spirit ;  and  the  stories  will  form  a  series  of 
agreeable  reading. 

death’s  jest-book,  on  the  fool’s  tragedy.* 

This  drama  turns  out  to  be,  as  we  anticipated,  an  imitation  of  the 
more  extravagant  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  with  that 
unnaturalncss  which  always  attends  upon  conventional  imitation 
even  if  the  outlines  of  the  copy  be  softened  and  refined.  In 
strictness,  Marlowe,  Massinger,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  contem¬ 
porary  playwrights,  were  not  so  unnatural  as  partial  in  their 
representations  of  nature.  Properly  speaking,  man  never  in¬ 
vents,  he  only  combines ;  the  wildest  fictions  have  an  origin  in 
reality.  The  fears  of  superstition — the  errors  and  delusions  of  the 
senses,  waking,  dreaming,  or  in  the  state  called  mesmeric — rare 
wild  creatures  imperfectly  seen  and  magnified  by  terror,  with 
the  arts  of  scientific  priests  or  magic  impostors — originated  a 
belief  in  the  wonders  of  enchantment,  the  tales  of  which 
were  founded  on  a  real  credence,  though  not  on  a  real  ex¬ 
istence.  The  exploits  of  chivalrous  knights,  perhaps  more 
extraordinary  than  the  present  age  might  readily  believe,  as 
naturally  gave  rise  to  the  tales  of  knighterrantry ;  and  the 
two  combined  together  produced  the  tales  of  enchantment.  Py 
Elizabeth’s  time  the  worldly  and  scientific  belief  in  those  matters 
was  to  a  great  extent  shaken,  but  the  popular  ideas  were  nearly  as 
gross  as  ever.  The  poets  of  that  period  also  lived  near  to  and 
indeed  in  an  age  of'  strongly-marked  character,  as  well  as  of 
violence  both  in  conduct  and  crime.  The  petty  princes  of  Italy 
and  Germany  displayed  a  capriciousness  in  feeling,  a  prompt¬ 
ness  to  crime,  and  an  obduracy  in  revenge,  wdiicli  now  looks  more 
like  an  Oriental  despot’s  indifference  to  morals  and  opinion  than 
the  steadier  and  measured  doings  of  Europe.  In  Erance,  in 
England,  and  more  especially  Scotland,  strange  and  daring  crimes 
were  rife ;  though  perhaps  considered  more  as  crime,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  punished  as  such.  Hence,  the  fearful  and  shocking  deeds 
that  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspere’s  and 
•Jonson’s  contemporaries,  were  not  so  revolting  to  the  age  of 
the  writers  as  they  are  to  us ;  and  this  without  reference  to 
any  more  critical  taste.  Living  tradition,  and  to  some  degree 
life  itself,  had  familiarized  the  people  to  realities  almost  as  start¬ 
ling  as  the  incidents  of  the  dramatist.  Particular  authors  in 
particular  plays  might  select  scenes  that  were  offensive  as  well  as 
horrible,  but  the  great  pervading  error  was  a  partial  'view  :  they 
thought  everything  artistically  natural  that  had  been  in  nature. 

The  author  of  The  Fool's  Tragedy  has  studied  the  older  drama¬ 
tists  till  they  stand  to  him  in  place  of  records  and  reality.  His 
ideas  of  human  conduct,  his  -views  of  human  life,  and  that  mode  of 
uttering  human  language  which  we  call  style,  are  all  reflections  of 
what  was  extreme  and  partial  when  new,  with  the  further  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  deficient  in  the  boldness  and  consistency  of  an 
original.  His  plot  is  a  conglomeration  of  crime  ;  his  denouement, 
of  deaths  ;  and  all  is  set  in  motion  for  purposes  nowr  at  least  in¬ 
sufficient  to  men’s  minds.  Years  before  the  action  of  the  drama, 
Melveric  Duke  of  Mimstenberg  seems  to  have  usurped  the  duke¬ 
dom  by  murdering  His  father-in-law,  the  rightful  Duke,  and  re¬ 
ducing  his  brothers-in-law  to  the  condition  of  courtiers  ;  Wolfram, 
an  open-hearted  soldier,  becoming  in  time  a  sworn  friend  of  the 
usurper  ;  Isbrand,  of  a  closer,  darker-minded,  and  more  revengeful 
nature,  biding  his  time  like  the  elder  Brutus,  -whom  he  also  imi¬ 
tates  by  assuming  the  part  of  court  fool.  At  the  opening  of  the  piece, 
the  Duke  is  a  prisoner  in  Egypt ;  and  his  two  sons  (whose  mother 
died  in  giving  them  birth)  are  grown  to  man’s  estate,  the  elder  a 
warrior,  the  younger  an  unscrupulous  votary  of  pleasure.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  Duke’s  pilgrimage,  Isbrand  has  entangled  Adal- 
mar,  the  cider  prince,  in  a  conspiracy,  which  under  the  pretence  of 
reform  is  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  as  well  as  his  dynasty ; 
while  Wolfram  departs  on  a  knight-errant’s  adventure  to  free 
his  friend  and  sovereign.  lie  accomplishes  this  without  much 
difficulty,  and  then  the  action  begins.  Melveric  and  Wolfram  are 
both  in  love  with  the  same  lady;  quick as  thought,  the  Duke  kills 
his  benefactor,  even  when  he  had  a  second  time  given  him  life  and 
liberty.  On  his  return  to  his  dutchy  with  Sibylla,  the  lady  who 
was  the  cause  of  quarrel,  he  engages  in  disguise  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Isbrand;  mistakenly  has  Wolfram  raised  from  the  dead,  instead  of 
his  wife ;  contemplates  the  marriage  of  his  son  Adalmar  to  Amala 
the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  locum  tenens,  Thorwald.  This  ra¬ 
pidly  leads  to  Adalmar’s  murder  by  his  brother  Athulf,  who  is  of 
course  in  love  with  the  lady ;  the  fratricide  stabs  himself  in  the 
last  scene,  apparently  to  avoid  avowal ;  Amala  dies  with  her  lover; 
Sibylla  has  previously  died,  as  Isbrand  has  been  stabbed :  and 
the  principal  actors  being  thus  disposed  of,  Wolfram  walks  off  the 
living  Melveric  into  the  tomb,  such  having  been  part  of  the  com¬ 
pact  when  he  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Stated  simply,  all  this  sounds  like  the  conception  of  a  bedlamite, 
or  the  eegri  somnia  ;  yet  so  thoroughly  has  the  author  possessed 
himself  with  the  trick  of  his  originals,  that  the  events  as  presented 
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in  the  drama,  and  surrounded  by  their  circumstances,  look  not 
worse  than  in  the  olden  tragedies.  The  merit  of  The  Fool's  Tra¬ 
gedy,  however,  is  in  the  execution.  There  is  more  in  the  writer 
than  vulgar  imitation  can  ever  reach.  He  has  the  fulness  of  mat¬ 
ter,  the  depth  of  thought,  the  strength  of  expression,  and  the 
poetical  feeling,  that  distinguished  his  prototypes  ;  as  well  as  that 
scornful  regard  to  the  present  system  of  things,  less  sceptical  than 
defiant,  which  possessed  some  of  them.  There  are  also  touches  of 
those  dark  metaphysics  in  which  their  criminals  speculated  when 
meditating  crime.  Such  is  this  speech  of  the  Duke  on  the  first 
distinct  suggestion  of  Wolfram’s  murder. 

“  Ha !  What’s  this  thought, 

Shapeless  and  shadowy,  that  keeps  wheeling  round, 

Like  a  dumb  creature  that  sees  coming  danger, 

And  breaks  its  heart  trying  in  vain  to  speak  ? 

I  know  the  moment,  ’tis  a  dreadful  one, 

Which  in  the  life  of  every  one  comes  once, 

When  for  the  frighted  hesitating  soul 
High  heaven  and  lining  sin  with  promises 
Bid  and  contend  :  oft  the  faltering  spirit, 

O’ercome  by  the  fair  fascinating  fiend, 

Gives  her  eternal  heritage  of  life 

For  one  caress,  for  one  triumphant  crime. 

Pitiful  villain  !  that  dost  long  to  sin, 

And  darest  not.  Shall  I  dream  my  soul  is  bathing 
In  his  reviving  blood,  yet  lose  my  right, 

My  only  health,  my  sole  delight  on  earth, 

For  fear  of  shadows  on  a  chapel-wall 

In  some  pale  painted  hell  ?  No  :  by  thy  beauty, 

I  will  possess  thee,  maiden.  Doubt  and  care 
Be  trampled  in  the  dust  with  the  worm  conscience ! 

Farewell  then,  Wolfram  :  now  Amen  is  said 
Unto  thy  time  of  being  in  this  world  ; 

Thou  shalt  die.  Ha !  the  very  word  doth  double 
My  strength  of  life :  the  resolution  leaps 
Into  mv  heart  divinely,  as  doth  Mars 
Upon  the  trembling  footboard  of  liis  car, 

Hurrying  into  battle  wild  and  panting, 

Even  as  my  death-dispensing  thought  docs  now. 

Ho  !  Ziba ! 

[Enter  Ziba. ] 

Hush  !  How  still,  how  full,  how  lightly 
I  move  since  this  resolve,  about  the  place, 

Like  to  a  murder-charged  thunder-cloud 
Lurking  about  the  starry  streets  of  night, 

Breathless  and  masked, 

O’er  a  still  city  sleeping  by  the  sea. 

Ziba,  come  hither  ;  thou’rt  the  night  I’ll  hang 
Mj^  muffled  wrath  in.  Come,  I’ll  give  thee  work 
Shall  make  thy  life  still  darker,  for  one  light  on’t 
Must  be  put  out.  0  let  me  joy  no  more, 

Till  Fate  hath  ldssed  my  wooing  soul’s  desire 
Off  her  death-honied  lips,  and  so  set  seal 
To  my  decree,  in  which  he’s  sepulchred. 

Come,  Ziba,  thou  must  be  my  counsellor.” 

There  is  strength  of  imagery  and  felicity  of  diction  in  this  de¬ 
scription  of  the  blankness  of  disappointed  hope.  It  is  by  Athulf, 
when  he  finds  that  his  brother’s  marriage  with  Amala  is  fixed. 

“  Athulf.  I  have  lost  that  hope 

For  which  alone  I  lived.  Henceforth  my  days 
Are  purposeless  ;  there  is  no  reason  further 
Why  I  should  be,  or  should  let  others  be ; 

No  motive  more  for  virtue,  for  forbearance, 

Or  anything  that’s  good.  The  hourly  need, 

And  the  base  bodily  cravings,  must  be  now 
The  aim  of  this  deserted  human  engine. 

Good  may  be  in  this  world,  but  not  for  me ; 

Gentle  and  noble  hearts,  hut  not  for  me ; 

And  happiness,  and  heroism,  and  glory, 

And  love,  but  none  for  me  Let  me  then  wander 
Amid  their  banquets,  funerals,  aud  weddings, 

Like  one  whose  living  spirit  is  Death’s  angel.” 

There  is  nicety  of  thought  iu  this  description  of  Amala’s  beauty, 
also  by  Athulf. 

“  So  fair  a  creature  !  of  such  charms  compact 
As  Nature  stints  elsewhere ;  which  you  may  find 
Under  the  tender  eyelid  of  a  serpent, 

Or  in  the  gurge  of  a  kiss-coloured  rose, 

By  drops  and  sparks  :  hut  when  she  moves,  you  see, 

Like  water  from  a  crystal  overfilled, 

Fresh  beauty  tremble  out  of  her  and  lave 
Her  fair  sides  to  the  ground.  Of  other  women, 

(And  we  have  beauteous  in  this  court  of  ours,) 

I  can  remember  whether  Nature  touched 
Their  eye  with  brown  or  azure,  where  a  vein 
Runs  o’er  a  sleeping  eyelid,  like  some  streak 
In  a  young  blossom ;  every  grace  count  up, 

Here  the  round  turn  and  crevice  of  the  arm, 

There  the  tress-bunches,  or  the  slender  hand 

Seen  between  harp-strings  gathering  music  from  them : 

But  where  she  is,  I’m  lost  in  her  abundance, 

And  when  she  leaves  me  I  know  nothing  more 
(Like  one  from  whose  awakening  temples  rolls 
The  cloudy  vision  of  a  god  away) 

Than  that  she  was  divine.” 

The  Duke’s  soliloquy  on  the  morning  after  the  shade  of  Wolfram 
has  been  raised,  and  with  the  conspiracy  gathering  round  him,  is 
an  example  of  that  daring  defiance  of  the  invisible  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

“  How  strange  it  is  that  I  can  live  today ; 

Nay,  look  like  other  men,  who  have  been  sleeping 
On  quiet  pillows  and  not  dreamt !  Methinks 
The  look  of  the  world’s  a  lie,  a  face  made  up 
O’er  graves  aud  fiery  depths  ;  and  nothing’s  true 
But  what  is  horrible.  If  man  could  see 
The  perils  and  diseases  that  he  elbows 
Each  day  he  walks  a  mile ;  which  catch  at  him, 

Which  fall  behind  and  graze  him  as  he  passes ; 

Then  would  he  lmow  that  Life’s  a  single  pilgrim, 

Fighting  unarmed  amongst  a  thousand  soldiers. 
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It  is  tliis  infinite  invisible 

Which  we  must  leara  to  know,  and  yet  to  scorn, 

And,  from  the  scorn  of  that,  regard  the  world 
As  from  the  edge  of  a  far  star.  Now  then 
I  feel  me  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle ; 

The  arrow-shower  pours  down,  swords  hew,  mines  open 
Their  ravenous  mouths  about  me  ;  it  rains  death  : 

But  chcerly  I  defy  the  braggart  storm, 

And  set  my  back  against  a  rock,  to  fight 
Till  I  am  bloodily  won.” 


PUBLICATIONS  BECEIYED. 

Books. 

The  publications  on  our  table  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  of  last  week, 
except  in  the  greater  number  of  reprints.  There  are  not  many  books  that 
obviously  require  deliberate  notice,  and  the  more  promising-looking  volumes 
may  not  fulfil  their  appearance.  The  “  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth”  is  a  probable  exception,  from  the  historical  greatness  of 
the  topics  and  the  character  of  the  monarch.  Mr.  Alison’s  third  volume  of 
reprinted  articles  is  like  his  second — reviews  of  literary  and  historical  works. 
The  “Ancient  Laws  of  King’s  College  and  Eton”  is  a  curious  volume  of  col¬ 
legiate  laws  and  documents,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Carlyle  might  give  rise 
to  such  a  picture  of  collegiate  life  and  opinion  as  he  furnished  of  monastic 
doings  when  the  Camden  Society  gave  him  the  dr}-  elements  in  the  “  Chro¬ 
nicles  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond.”  Dr.  Johnston’s  “Introduction  to  Concho- 
logy”  is  primarily  intended  as  an  elementary  account  of  the  pursuit, 
designed  for  beginners ;  but  it  appears  to  be  varied  by  cognate  topics, 
and  animated  by  a  deeper  and  more  lifelike  perception  of  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  conehology  itself,  than  is  often  found  in  introductions  to 
a  science.  There  is  a  promise  of  interest  hi  the  “  Adventures  during  the 
late  Hungarian  Campaign,”  not  only  from  its  being  an  Austrian  side  of  the 
story,  but  from  its  seeming  to  possess  more  particular  observation  and  per¬ 
sonal  adventure  than  other  books  that  have  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  “Mr.  Dalton’s  Legatee”  wo  can  only  say  that  the  writer’s  first  fiction, 
“Life  among  the  Cotton  Lords,”  was  better  than  her  “Young  Milliner”  ; 
and  that  on  the  present  occasion  she  seems  to  have  chosen  her  subject  from 
general  nature,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  exhibition  of  a  single  class  of  so¬ 
ciety  artificially  produced. 

Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  his  Ambassadors  at  the 
Courts  of  England  and  France.  From  the  Original  Letters  in  the 
Imperial  Family  Archives  at  Vienna ;  with  a  connecting  Narrative 
and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Emperor,  aud  of  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Officers  of  his  Army  and  Household ;  together  with  the 
Emperor’s  Itinerary  from  1519-1551.  Edited  by  William  Bradford, 
M.A.,  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Vienna. 

Essays,  Political,  Historical,  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Archibald  Alison, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  Europe,”  &c.  Volume  III. 

The  Ancient  Laics  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  for  King's  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  for  the  Public  School  of  Eton  College.  Collected  by  James 
Heywood,  M.P.,  F.K.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

An  Introduction  to  Conehology  ;  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Molluscous  Animals.  By  George  Johnston,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Adventures  and  Anecdotes  of  the  South  Army  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  during  the  late  Hungarian  Campaign.  Narrated  by  Eye-Wit¬ 
nesses.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Warre  Tyndale,  Author  of  “  The  Island  of 
Sardinia,”  &c. 

Mr.  Dalton’s  Legatee,  a  Very  Nice  Woman  ;  a  Novel.  By  Sirs.  Stone, 
Author  of  “  The  Art  of  Needlework.”  In  three  volumes. 

The  reprints  of  the  week  arc  of  a  miscellaneous  land,  mostly  rather  col¬ 
lections  than  new  editions.  “  South  Africa  Delineated  ”  is  a  revised  aud 
extended  reprint  of  a  series  of  papers  that  appeared  in  the  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodist  Magazine  ;  containing  the  reminiscences  of  a  missionary,  mingled 
with  some  retrospective  views  of  missionary  operations  in  that  quarter,  and 
a  description  of  the  country.  “  The  Forest-House  and  other  l’oems”  is  a 
collection  of  smooth,  natural,  and  pleasing  verses,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  already  been  published  in  a  literary  periodical.  “  Notes  and  Queries  ” 
is  the  first  volume  of  a  weekly  journal,  whose  promise  of  success  thus  far  we 
are  happy  to  hail,  not  only  because  the  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
curious  and  recondite  literary  information,  but  because  its  frequent  appear¬ 
ance  furnishes  a  useful  channel  of  inquiry  and  medium  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  for  literary  men.  “The  Home  Circle  ”  is  the  second  volume  of  a  penny 
periodical  formerly  noticed,  and  iu  its  collected  form  really  contains  a  large 
amount  of  various  and  interesting  information  on  domestic  and  ladies-work 
affairs,  illustrated  with  cuts,  besides  tales,  historiettes,  poetry,  anecdotes,  and 
miscellanies.  The  two  volumes  of  the  Parlour  Library  are  remarkable  as 
giving  one  of  James’s  best  fictions,  and  perhaps  the  best  fictions  of  the  author 
of  “  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales,”  the  Tales  themselves,  for  a  shilling  a  volume. 

South  Africa  Delineated ;  or  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  its 
Tribes  and  Missions,  and  of  the  British  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Port 
Natal.  By  the  Ilevercnd  Thornley  Smith,  seven  years  a  Wesleyan 
Missionary  in  that  country. 

The  Forest-House,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  Isabella  Irwin  Bees. 

Notes  and  Queries  ;  a  Medium  of  Intercommunication  for  Literary  Men, 
Artists,  Antiquaries,  Genealogists,  &c.  Volume  I.  November  1849 
—May  1850. 

The  Home  Circle.  Volume  II. 

Castleneau,  or  the  Ancient  Regime  ;  a  Tale.  By  G.  P.  B.  James,  Esq. 
(Parlour  Library.) 

Two  Old  Men’s  Tales.  The  Deformed,  and  The  Admiral’s  Daughter. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham.”  (Parlour  Library.) 

Stories  from  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Beverend  B.  G. 
Johns,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Dulwich  College.  With 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  from  original  Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Ilowit. 
[The  subjects  of  this  little  book  are  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Lu¬ 
ther,  and  an  outline  of  the  Deformation  in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  plan,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  English  part,  resembles  Mr.  Knight’s  “William  Shakspere,  a  Biogra¬ 
phy”:  facts  are  not  altered  so  much  as  filled  up  and  supplied,  the  additions 
often  cast  into  the  dramatic  form.  The  book  is  written  with  feeling  and 
spirit,  and  prettily  got  up,  with  some  clever  illustrations,  after  the  designs 
of  Anna  Maria  Howitt.] 

Never  Wrong ;  or  the  Young  Disputant.  And  “  It  was  only  in  Fun.” 
Tales  for  the  Young. 

[Two  tales  for  a  shilling,  in  a  neat  little  book.  One  story  illustrates  the  ill 
effects  of  a  contentious  disposition,  prone  to  sacrifice  truth  to  victory ;  the 
other  exhibits  the  evils  arising  to  others  from  funny  tricks,  which  eventually 
return  to  their  contrivers  with  interest.] 

Handbook  to  the  New  Chancery  Orders.  By  Edward  Bourne  Lovell, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  J  temple,  Barrister-at-law. 

[The  investigation  into  the  effect  of  the  new  Orders  -was  originally  under¬ 
taken  by  Mr.  Lovell  for  his  own  use,  and  the  notes  were  afterwards  expanded 


into  a  treatise,  on  the  recommendation  of  those  who  perused  them.  Besides 
the  Orders  in  extenso,  and  the  author’s  commentary  upon  them,  Mr.  Lovell 
presents  the  reader  with  the  cases  that  have  ariseu  under  the  Orders,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  them  special,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
friends.] 

Moral  Reflections,  Sentences,  and  Maxims,  of  Francis  Duo  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Newly  translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes. 

[It  strikes  us,  speaking  from  memory,  that  if  this  translation  is  more  ac¬ 
curate  than  former  translations,  the  correctness  is  sometimes  gained  at  the 
expense  of  ease  and  point.  The  most  useful  feature  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
its  illustrative  matter;  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Bochefoucauld,  and  the  notes 
in  which  similar  thoughts  from  other  writers  arc  brought  together.] 

Howe’s  Second  Report  on  Idiocy. 

[The  official  report  to  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts.] 

On  Military  Geography ;  its  Nature,  Object,  and  Importance.  By 
Colonel  B.  Jackson,  F.E.S.,  &c.  (Parker’s  Military  Manuals.) 

New  Periodical. 

The  Palladium ;  a  Journal  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science,  and  Art. 
No.  I.  July  1850. 

[A  new  monthly  publication,  consisting  of  reviews,  original  papers,  a  tale 
from  the  German,  and  a  littie  poetry.  The  writing  is  good,  the  price  low — 
a  shilling  :  the  want  is  purpose  and  distinctive  character.  The  reviews  on 
Carlyle’s  “Latter-day  Pamphlets,”  Emerson’s  “ .Representative  Men,”  and 
Gilfiilan’s  “Literary  Portraits,”  might  have  appeared  anywhere.  One  of 
the  original  papers  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  on  the  Ncpaulese  War, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  the  other  is  the  opening  of  some  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Rome  at  the  tune  of  the  late  French  invasion.  They  have  both 
marks  of  actual  observation  ;  but  these  subjects  have  hardly  current  interest 
to  push  on  a  uow  periodical,  without  more  vigorous  treatment.  Novelty  of 
purpose,  the  supply  of  some  want,  is  now  essential  to  great  success  with  a 
new  periodical.] 

Pamphlets. 

Five  Sermons,  preached  at  Gaily  ancl  Little  Stretton,  Leicestershire, 
before,  between,  and  after  the  late  Thunder-storms  of  May  13  and 
May  24,  by  which  the  Church  of  King’s  Norton  was  very  severely  and 
that  of  Little  Stretton  slightly  injured.  By  William  Edward  Raw- 
storne,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Galby,  &e. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Duty  of  Keeping  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  the  Manner 
in  which  it  should  be  Kept.  By  Richard  Harvey,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Hornsey,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

The  Post-office  and  the  Sabbath  Question. 

Notes  on  the  Slave-Trade ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Measures  adopted  for 
its  Suppression,  &c.  By  Wm.  Gore  Ouseley,  Esq. 

Copy  of  Representation  from  the  London  Dock  Company  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  copy  of  Correspondence  between 
the  Honourable  Board  of  Customs  and  the  London  Dock  Company. 

A  System  of  General  Night-Signals,  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty’s  Ships 
and  Squadrons,  and  adapted  to  Merchant-Ships,  English  and  Foreign, 
Ykchts,  &c.  By  Mitchel  Thomson,  Surgeon,  H.  M.  S.  Odin. 

Parish  Maps  and  other  Matters ;  a  Letter  to  the  Parochial  Authorities 
of  the  Parishes  and  Unions  of  St.  George  Southwark,  St.  Saviour,  St. 
Olave,  and  Bermondsey.  By  Charles  R.  Walsh,  M.R.C.S. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Joint  Russell,  on  the  Future  Location  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  Royal  Academy. 

Treatise  on  Physical  Education,  founded  on  Physiological  Principles. 
By  Louis  Hugucnin,  Professor  of  Gymnastics,  Liver-pool. 


BIRTHS, 

On  the  lltli  June,  at  Montreal,  the  Wife  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  of  La  Chine, 
Montreal,  of  a  son. 

On  the  14th,  at  Halifax,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Savage,  Commanding 
Royal  Engineers,  Nova  Scotia,  of  a  daughter. 

(in  the  28th,  at  Drumboe,  Lady  H  yes,  of  a  son. 

On  the  28th,  at  Redenhall  Rectory,  the  Lady  of  Archdeacon  Ormorod,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  1st  July,  at  Colinton  Manse,  the  Lady  of  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  of'a  son. 

On  the  2d,  in  Eccleston  Square,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer,  Head  Master 
of  the  City  of  London  School,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  20th  June,  at  St.  Marylebone  Church,  Beverley  Robinson  Morris,  M.  IX, 
of  York,  fourth  son  of  Rear-Admiral  H.  G.  Morris,  to  Anne  Robinson,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  George  A.  l'\  Skottowe,  R.N. 

On  the  25th,  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  John  Filmer  Anstey, 
51. A.,  eldest  soil  of  John  T.  Anstey,  Esq.,  of  Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Daubeny,  Vicar  of  Ampney  Crucis. 

On  the  25th,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Weymouth,  Hastings  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Blandford,  to 
Helen  Clare,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Octavius  Piers,  Vicar  of  Preston, 
near  Weymouth. 

On  the  26th,  at  Copford,  Essex,  the  Rev.  Stratford  Leigh,  Vicar  of  Hatfield  Peve- 
rel,  to  Priscilla,  only  daughter  of  the  late  5V.  P.  Hollywood,  Esq.,  of  Mark’s  Hall,, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

On  the  27th,  at  Lucan,  Captain  Montresor,  Fifth-fifth  Regiment,  third  son  of  the 
late  Sir  II.  T.  Montresor,  K.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  of  Denne  Hill,  Kent,  to  Adelaide, 
second  daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  II.  S.  Scott,  Iv.C.B.,  of  Woodville,  near 
Lucan. 

On  tlie  27th,  the  Baron  Pierre  Francois  Ferrari,  Major  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  to  Yolandc  Bridget,  daughter  of  Alexander  Cockburn,  Esq. 

On  the  2d  July,  at  Carleton  Church,  Carleton  Hall,  Suffolk,  Major  Petrie  Waugh,, 
son  of  tlie  late  General  Waugli,  to  Mary  Murray,  only  daughter  ot'  the  late  Sir  Mur¬ 
ray  Maxwell,  K.C.B.,  and  Widow  of  the  late  Captain  Hallowell  Carew,  of  Bedding- 
ton  Park,  Surrey. 

On  tlie  2d,  at  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea, 
Matthew  James  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Lowndes  Square,  to  Emily  Blanche,  youngest 
daughter  of  tlie  late  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  Bart.,  of  Tichborne,  Hants,  and  Widow 
of  John  Benett  jun..  Esq.,  of  Pyt  House,  Wilts. 

On  tlie  2d,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  William  Frederick  Viscount  Chewton, 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  Waldegrave,  to  Fanny,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Bastard,  R.N.,  of  Sharpham,  Devon. 

On  the  2d,  at  Bath,  the  Rev.  George  Dance,  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Charles 
Dance,  Iv.IL,  of  Barr  House,  near  Taunton,  to  Sibyll  Margaret,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scroggs,  of  Standen,  Wilts. 

On  the  2d,  at  Strcatham  Church,  William  H.  Humphery,  B.A.,  second  son  of  John 
Humphery,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  1st  July,  in  Brook  Street,  Richard  Betenson  Dean,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Customs;  in  his  77th  year. 

On  the  1st,  in  Scroope  Terrace,  Cambridge,  the  Rev.  James  Barker,  Rector  of 
Westley,  Cambridgeshire  ;  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  3d,  in  Royal  Crescent,  Brighton,  Sir  Ralph  Rice,  late  Recorder  of  Penang 
and  Senior  Puisne  justice  of  her  Majesty’s  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay ;  in  his  69tn 
year. 

On  the  3d,  in  Mansfield  Street,  the  Lord  Petre. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  July  2. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Cooperand  Wainwright,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  pack¬ 
ers— Preston  and  Ross,  Liverpool,  brass-founders — Swift  and  Cole,  Kingswinford, 
iron-founders— Ricardo  and  Co.  Angel  Court— Lloyd  and  Price,  Pope’s  Head  Alley, 
stock-brokers— Hardy  and  Son,  Whitehaven,  ship-builders— Joy  and  Hancock, 
Bristol,  milliners— Torner  and  Sowerby,  Middlesborough,  ship-brokers— Henry  and 
Co.  New  Broad  Street,  merchants— The  Aldam’s  Mill  Company,  Dewsbury,  woollen- 
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neanufacturers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Hall —  Tatlock  anil  Love,  Manchester,  dealers  in 
cotton-yarn — Loisel  and  Edan,  Hatton  Garden,  confectioners  :  as  far  as  regards  F. 
Loisel— Flint  and  Tootal,  Hull,  stock-brokers— Goodday  and  ltust,  Terling,  Essex, 
millers— Cream  and  Stephenson,  Hull,  carvers— I Iepper  and  Youil,  C’horlton-upon- 
Medlock,  wine-merchants— E.  and  S.  Levy,  Manchester,  merchant-tailors— Rigarls- 
ford  and  Butcher,  Cheltenham  Place,  Westminster  Hoad,  money-lenders— Lythgoe 
and  Co.  Manchester,  coal-merchants — E.  and  II.  Bennett,  Sheffield,  plumbers— The 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ilo^vden  and  Partners,  Castle  Eden,  Durham — Hinds  and  Co. 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  tailors — J.  and  I).  Peters,  Ivy  Street,  Iloxton,  dyers — Fairman 
and  Co.  Sunderland,  wine-merchants — Pain  and  Co.  Fort  Street,  Old  Artillery 
Ground,  silk-manufacturers— E.  and  W.  Weller,  Amersham,  brewers— Scott  and 
Parson,  Portsca,  general  medical  and  surgical  practitioners — Milnes  and  Walker, 
Blackburn,  grocers —  D.  I).  and  W.  Hopkins,  Davies  Street,  coach  makers — T. ■  D’Arcy 
and  Son-in-law  and  T.  D’Arcy  and  Son,  Leeds,  stuff-manufacturers — Macvicar  and 
Co.  Bombay;  Macvicar,  Smith,  and  Co.  Calcutta,  Macvicar  and  Co.  Hongkong;  and  It. 
Smith  and  Co.  Manchester,  merchants— Hodges  and  Davis,  Kidderminster,  auction¬ 
eers — Dunthorn  and  Cutlibert,  Broad  wall,  Blackfriars,  corn-merchants — Coxon  and 
Johnson,  Leeds,  pawnbrokers— Thornley  and  Co.  Birmingham,  varnish-manufactu¬ 
rers  ;  as  far  as  regards  Thornley  sen.— Plowman  and  Luck,  Oxford,  architects— Skeen 
and  Leary,  London— Milne  and  Ingham,  Liverpool,  wools taplers— Gardiner  and 
Wright,  Swan  Chambers,  Gresham  Street,  agents— Phillips  and  Co.  W'enlock  Road, 
timber-merchants— Parry  and  Baseley,  Ilolborn  Hill,  cheesemongers— Winn  and  Co. 
Liverpool,  merchants — Cogan  and  Leftwich,  Munster  Street— Richardson  and  Co. 
Glasgow;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Mood— Richardson  and  Co.  Greenock  and  Port  Glas¬ 
gow — Richardson  and  Co.  Mauritius,  merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Richardson,  A. 
Ronaldson,  T.  Richardson,  and  D.  Richardson— The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  National  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Scotland;  as  far  as  regards  J. 
Richardson — The  Union  Bank  of  London;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Miller. 

Bankrupts. — John  Bull,  South  Audley  Street,  shipowner,  to  surrender  July  12, 
August  20:  solicitor,  Browne,  Lawrence  Pountney  Hill ;  official  assignee,  Edwards, 
Sambrook  Court— Edward  Be  van  Thomas,  Leominster,  wine-merchant,  July  11, 
August  8;  solicitors,  James,  Leominster;  Mottcram,  Knight,  and  Co.  Birmingham  ; 
official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham — Thomas  Edwards,  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
iron-founder,  July  16,’ August  15  :  solicitors,  Brittan  and  Sons,  Bristol;  official  assig¬ 
nee,  Hutton,  Bristol— James  Corbett,  Llantillio  Pcrtholey,  Monmouthshire,  mil¬ 
ler,  July  13,  August  13:  solicitors,  Jones,  "Worcester;  Bevan,  Bristol;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Acraman,  Bristol — Samuel  Lavington,  Devizes,  grocer,  July  15,  August  14: 
solicitors,  Wall  and  Wittey,  Devizes ;  Bevan,  Bristol ;  official  assignee,  Hutton, 
Bristol— Thomas  Lucres,  Exeter,  provision-dealer,  July  9,  August  7  :  solicitor, 
Fryer,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Ilirtzel,  Exeter— William  Ridi.er,  Almondbury, 
contractor,  July  16,  August  5:  solicitors,  Sykes,  Kirkburton ;  Courtenay,  Leeds ; 
official  assignee’,  Hope,  Leeds — Joseph  Lomas,  Manchester,  warehouseman,  July  18, 
August  9:  solicitor,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Man¬ 
chester— Clement  Nuttall,  Bacup,  Lancashire,  innkeeper,  July  16,  August  6:  soli¬ 
citor,  Lord,  Rochdale  ;  official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester — William  Tiirelfall, 
Addingham,  Yorkshire,  cotton-spinner,  July  23. 

Dividends. — July  29,  Clarke, Stourbridge,  grocer — July  25,  Raby,  Preston,  hatter. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shore n  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  dj 
meeting. — July  25,  "Watts,  Berners  Street,  printer— July  25,  Hawley,  Liverpool, 
confectioner— July  25,  Hurry,  Liverpool,  wine-merchant— July  25,  Hulmc,  Man¬ 
chester,  tailor — July  25,  Mellor,  Manchester,  haberdasher. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Blain,  Liverpool,  corn-merchant;  second  div.  of 
6 d.  and  first  div.  of  4s.  on  new  proofs,  July  4,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  CazeT 
nove,  Liverpool— Blundell,  Ilooton,  Cheshire,  banker;  first  div.  of  5 d.  July  4,  or  any 
subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Blundell,  Liverpool,  distiller;  second 
div.  of  3d.  and  first  div.  of  Is.  Id.  on  new  proofs,  July  4,  or  any  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
day;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Shanklin,  "Wallasea,  Cheshire,  landing- waiter ;  fifth  div. 
of  Is.  and  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  div.  of  4s.  on  new  proofs,  July  4,  or  any 
subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Ashton,  Liverpool,  builder,  first  div.  of 
4\d.  July  4,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday:  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Jeffryes  and  Meek, 
Liverpool,  merchants;  first  div.  of  Is.  and  first  div.  of  12s.  on  the  separate  estate  of 
J.  Meek,  July  4,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Greenup  the 
elder.  Prescot,  coal-proprietor;  first  div.  of  12s.  July  4,  or  any  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
day;  Cazenove,  Liverpool. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Curie,  Glasgow,  auctioneer,  July  5,  August  2— Ingram, 
Macduff,  mason,  July  8,  29 — Grant,  Kilmodan,  Argyllshire,  cattle-dealer,  July  9, 
August  1, — Reid,  Aberdeen,  wright,  July  8,  31. 

Friday ,  July  5, 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Heckscher  and  Heymann  jun.  London,  merchants — 
Cobbett  and  Cobbett  jun.  Villiers  Street,  plumbers — Jeffries  and  Hurman,  Bridge- 
water,  chemists — Lowden  and  Roberton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  woollen-finishers; 
as  far  as  regards  A.  Roberton — M'Crea  and  Shepard,  Halifax,  worsted-manufac¬ 
turers — Pack  and  Clayton,  Boston,  mercers— Finlay  and  Charlton,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  booksellers — Williams  and  Sunderland,  Leicester,  share-brokers— Faulkner 
and  Jowitt,  Huddersfield,  linendrapers — Sanders  and  Pemberton,  Clifton,  chemists 
— Gubbin  and  Co.  Budc  Canal,  Devonshire,  merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Row¬ 
land — Hirst  and  Co.  Huddersfield,  merchants;  as  far  as  regards  II  Scott— King  and 
Co.  King  Street,  Cheapside,  warehousemen;  as  far  as  regards  W.  King— llockins 
and  Bennett,  New  Street,  New  Kent  Road,  brewers — Kohlbeck  and  Brown,  Alders- 
gate  Street,  pocket-book-manufacturers — Mannixjun.  and  Legge,  Wolverhampton, 
ironmasters— Iluskisson  and  Co.  Wapping  Wall,  Shadwell — Brevitt  and  Matterson, 
Coventry,  ironmongers — Arrowsmitli  and  Co.  Bolton-le-Moors,  cotton-spinners — 
Brennand  and  Brothers,  Burnley,  cotton-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Haisted  jun. 
— Greenwood  and  Pennington,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  worsted-spinners— Hodge  and 
Home,  Blackman  Street,  Borough,  druggists — De  Porquet  and  Douglass,  Tavistock 
Street,  publishers — Earnshaw  and  Hobson,  Masbrough,  Yorkshire,  porcelain-letter- 
makers—S  til  well  and  Cane,  Uxbridge,  surgeons — Tonks  and  Co.  Birmingham,  brass- 
founders — Boddy  and  Ward,  Leeds,  wheelwrights. 

Bankrupts. — Joseph  Nash  and  Thomas  Neale,  Reigate,  bankers,  to  surrender 
July  22,  Aug.  8 :  solicitor,  Kelly,  Inner  Temple  Lane;  official  assignee,  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— George  Fuller,  Poultry,  auctioneer,  July  16,  Aug.  14;  soli¬ 
citors,  Madox  and  Wyatt,  Clement’s  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers— John  Ryan,  Mark  Lane,  chemist,  July  18,  Aug.  15 :  solicitor,  Garry, 
Basinghall  Street;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— Joseph  Boycot, 
Kidderminster,  draper,  July 9,  Aug.  6:  solicitor,  Tudor,  Kidderminster;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Whitmore,  (and  not  Christie,  as  advertised  in  the  Gazette  of  June  28,)  Bir¬ 
mingham— Sarah  Day,  Coventry,  riband-manufacturer,  July  15,  Aug.  10  :  solicitors. 
Hall,  Coventry;  Powell,  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham — 
Thomas  Broadbf.nt,  Halifax,  draper,  July  25,  Aug.  22:  solicitors.  Sale  and  Co. 
Manchester;  Richardson,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Freeman,  Leeds — Robert  Hard¬ 
man  Parkinson,  Manchester,  warehouseman,  July  22,  Aug.  19:  solicitors,  Sale  and 
Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester— James  Thompson,  Man¬ 
chester,  cement-dealer,  July  16,  Aug.  6:  solicitor,  Blair,  Manchester;  official 
assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — July  27,  Star,  Lynn,  currier— July  37,  Roberts,  Burnham,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  apothecary — J uly  24,  Gootch,  Batli  Street,  Clerkenwell,  grocer— July  24, 
Cooper,  Northampton,  dealer  in  Berlin-wool — July  29,  Perkin,  Uttoxeter,  timber- 
merchant — July  31,  Collins,  Bristol,  tailor— July  29,  Hague,  Manchester,  smallware- 
dealer— July  26,  Smith  and  Derbyshire,  Manchester,  dyers — July  26,  Newton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  innkeeper— July  26,  Beresford,  Stockport,  linendraper — July 
26,  Worsley,  Preston,  cotton-spinner— July  26,  Wilson,  Wakefield,  draper— July 
26,  Hardy,  Bradford,  Yorkshier,  tea-dealer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — July  26,  Hoilcand  Woufor,  Battersea,  chemists — July  26,  R.  D.  and  I).  M. 
Evans,  Wrexham,  drapers — July  31,  Keitley,  Cheltenham,  builder— July  29,  Hague, 
Manchester,  small  ware-dealer— July  29,  Gardener,  Holt,  Worcestershire,  hotel- 
keeper. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Piggott,  Goldsmith  Street,  carpet-warehouseman ; 
third  and  final  div.  of  Saturday  next,  and  three  following  Saturdays;  Groom, 
Abchurch  Street — Yyse,  Ludgate  Street,  straw-bonnet-maker;  sec.  and  final  div.  of 
ljd.  Saturday  next,  and  three  following  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — Brad¬ 
shaw,  St.  Alban’s,  tailor;  first  and  final  div.  of  6ji7.  (on  new  proofs),  Saturday  next, 
and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Starkey,  Old  Street,  car¬ 
penter;  first  div.  of  3s.  (id.  July  6,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sam¬ 
brook  Court  Naish  and  Glennie,  Farringdon  Street,  ironmongers;  first  div.  of  8£f7. 
(on  new  proofs),  July  6,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court 
— Fisher,  Regent  Street,  chinaman;  sec.  div.  of  3{<7.  July  6,  and  three  subsequent 
Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— Wcnham,  Beckley,  Sussex,  tailor;  sec.  div. 
of  Is.  2\d.  July  6,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court  — 
Hammond,  Hull,  druggist;  first  and  final  div.  of  Is.  71/1.  on  any  Friday;  Carri  k, 
Hull — Garrison,  Helperby,  grocer;  first  div.  of  1.?.  on  any  day;  Young,  Leeds — Pu!c- 
stone,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  draper;  first  div.  of  5 8.  July  8,  or  any  subsequent 
Monday;  Bird,  Liverpool— Molyneux  and  Witherby,  Liverpool,  merchants;  further 
div.  of  8 d.  July  10,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool— Boult, 


Liverpool,  stock-broker;  see.  div.  of  Id.  and  first  div.  of  4]d.  (on  new  proofs),  July 
10,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Dickson,  Glasgow,  commission-agent,  July  12,  Au¬ 
gust  9 — Dick,  Dundee,  tinsmith,  July  10,  August  5— Gilbert,  Glasgow,  iron-mer¬ 
chant,  July  11,  August  1  -Gilchrist,  Leith,  surgeon,  July  10,  31. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Trices.) 


S a  turd. 

Monday 

Tuesday. 

Wedncs. 

Thurs. 

Friday • 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

shut 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96 i  ex  d 

%} 

961 

06g 

965 

96? 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

!>G| 

97 

965 

97  h 

971 

971 

981 

98§ 

981 

98i 

98J 

99 

Long  Annuities  . 

81 

210 

210 

81 

210 

8i 

211 

India  Stock,  10£  per  Cent . 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exchequer  Bills,  \\d.  per  diem . 

70  pm. 

67 

67 

69 

70 

70 

India  Bonds,  3J  per  Cent . 

— 

87  pm. 

90 

87 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 5  p.  Ct. 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). .  .5  p.  Ct. 

108 

30| 

109J 

831 

Ditto  . 21  — 

Brazilian . 5  — 

Chilian . 6  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  ..25  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

911 

591 

100 

74 

57jcx  d. 
88 

56f.  50o. 

Michigan . 6  — 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

Ohio . 6  — 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

Peruvian . 41  — 

Portuguese . 5  — 

Di;to . 3  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

42 

Spanish . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

173 

\7) 

89 

92 

35* 

S  H  A  R  E  S. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 

RAILWAYS — 

7Z 

Banks — 

231 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

- - 

British  North  American . 

Great  Northern . 

log 

Commercial  of  London . 

241 

Great  North  of  England . 

236 

London  and  Westminster . 

— 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

29.4 

591 

London  Joint  Stock . 

— 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

371 

Provincial  of  In  land . 

43  ex 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

54 

Union  of  Australia . 

331 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

831 

Union  of  Loudon . 

128 

London  and  lllackwall . 

a 

Mines — 

110 

North  British . 

5i 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  lley) . 

— 

l :  h 

34* 

South-western . 

59' 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

1 5 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

OCKS — 

General  Steam . 

26 

East  and  West  India . 

140  ex  d. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

80 

London  . 

121 

Royal  Mail  Steam  . . 

59 

St.  Katherine . 

83 

South  Australian  . 

19 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  June  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . 

Government  Debt . 

. £11,015,100 

Ollier  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 

Silver  Bullion .  . 

.  209,158 

£30,225,755 

£30,225,755 

RANKING  PrrAIlT.Mr.NT. 

Proprietors’  Capital . 

Government  Securities, 

(in- 

Rest . 

eluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity)  £14,375,826 

Public  Deposits” . 

9,679,111 

Other  Securities . 

.  11,679,773 

Other  Deposits . 

Notes  . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills.  . 

..  1,244,787 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin . 

.  731,348 

£37,711,857 

£37,711,857 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10 J 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  4  11  j 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  . .  18  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


GRAIN, 

Marl 

Lane,  July  5. 

s.  s. 

s. 

s. 

s  s. 

s.  s. 

Wheat,  R. New  40  to  11 

Rye . 

22  to  23 

Maple .  28  to  30 

Oats,  Feed  . . 

17  to  18 

Fine  .... 

. .  41  —42 

Barley . 

20 

—  21 

White  ....  24—25 

Fine  . . 

IS  — 19 

Old  .... 

..  38  —  41 

Mailing  . . 

22 

—  23 

Boilers  ...  25 — 28 

Poland  . . . 

19  —  20 

White  . . 

..  40  —  42 

Malt,  Ord.^. 

48 

-50 

Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Fine  . . 

20  —  21 

Fine  .... 

..  42  —  43 

Fine . 

50 

—  53 

Old .  27  —  29 

Potato  .... 

21  —  22 

Super.  No 

w.  44  —  48 

Peas,  Hog. . . 

27 

—  28 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 

Fine  . . 

22  —  23 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

Ter  Qr. 

(Imperial;  of  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  June  29 

Wheat  . 

.  40s.  3 rf. 

Rye  . 

22  s 

5  rf. 

Wheat  . 40s.  9 rf. 

live . 

21s.  Grf. 

Barley  . . 

.  22  4 

Beans  . 

26 

9 

Barley  . 21  6 

Beans  . 

26  11 

Oats  .... 

.  16  6 

Peas  . 

26 

6 

Outs  .  16  5 

Peas . 

26  11 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  37s.  to  40s. 

Seconds  .  34  —  37 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  30  —  33 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  28  —  30 

American . per  barrel  20  —  23 

Canadian  .  20  —  23 

Bread,  5 hi.  to  6|rf.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  Orf.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3/.  6s.  to  6l.  8s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  58s.  to  60*. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  70 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 rf.  to  5s.  Orf. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leaden  hall.”  Smithfield.* 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  ..  2  6  to  2  10  to  3  4  2  8  to  3  4  to  3  Hi 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  3  4  —  3  10  — 4  01 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  2  —  3  8  .  2  8  —  3  2  —  3  8 

Pork  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  0 

Lamb. .  3  8  —  4  8  —  5  0  4  6  —  5  10  —  5  01 


*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 


Friday.  Monday 

Blasts  .  010 .  3,409 

Sheep.  14,700  .  29,000 

Calves .  578  346 

Pigs  ...  310 .  295 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets .  126s.  to  135s. 

Choice  ditto .  140  —  200 

Sussex  ditto .  105  —  120 

Farnham  ditto .  0  —  0 


POTATOES. 

York  Regents  . per  ton  20s.  to  50j. 

"Wisbech  Regents  .  0  —  0 

Scotch  Reds  ... . .  0—  0 

French  Whites  .  13  —  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

C C  M  J) ERL  V  N  D .  S M I TH FI K I.D . 

Hay,  Good .  72s.  to  77 s  .  48s.  to  70s.  .. 

Inferior .  55  —  65  0  —  0  .. 

Now  .  53  —  70  0  —  0  . 

Clover .  7S  —  84  60  —  88  . . . 

Wheat  Straw .  27  —  30  22  —  30  ... 


Whitechapel. 

. . .  60s.  to  65  ?. 

0  —  0 
0  —  0 
. .  70  —  77 

. .  20  —  22 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  0 

Relined  .  1  16  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  H  3 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  0  lo  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  (id.  to  5s.  6 d. 

Moulds  (Orf.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0(7. 

Coals,  Hetton .  0  0 

Tees .  15  6 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bolica,  fine. . .  per  lb.'  0s.  lrf.  to  0s.  3rf. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  lrf.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond;  per  cwt.  Gls.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary .  43  —  44s.  6rf. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  24s.  8\d. 

West  Iudia  Molasses .  13s.  Grf.  to  17s.  Orf. 
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II 


EE  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

MADAME  PASTA.  GRAND  i  XTRA  NIGHT.  LA 
TEMPESTA.  ANNA  BOLEN  A.  On  Thursday  next,  July 
11,  LA  TEMPESTA  ;  after  which  a  selection  from  Donizetti’s 
celebrated  Opera  ANNA  BOLEN  A.  Anna  Bolena,  Madame 
Pasta  (her  only  appearance  on  the  stage).  With  various  En¬ 
tertainments  in  the  BALLET  DEPARTMENT. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. — 

MADAME  PASTA. — In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
her  numerous  friends,  the  eminent  Lyric  Tragedian  Madame 
Pasta,  will,  for  one  occasion  only,  viz:  on  Thursday  Even¬ 
ing,  Jui.y  11,  1850,  appear  once  more  on  the  stage  of  her  for¬ 
mer  triumphs,  as  ANNA  BOLENA,  in  a  selection  from  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  Opera  of  that  name,  supported  by  her  favourite  pupil, 
Madlle.  Parodi,  as  Jane  Seymour. 

EE  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

First  Appearance  of  DONA  MARIA  LORETO  MAR¬ 
TINEZ.— On  Tuesday  Next,  I  Pt’RITANI.  After  which 
will  he  represented  a  NEW  BALLET  DIVERTISSEMENT, 
by  M.  Gossclin,  in  which  La  Sonora  Martinez  (surnamed  the 
Black  Malibran)  will  appear,  and  sing  some  of  her  Charac¬ 
teristic  Airs  of  Spain  and  the  Havannnh. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

Madlle.  CARLOTTA  GRISI.  It  is  respectfully  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the 
representation  of  LA  TEMPESTA,  the  engagement  with  this 
eminent  artist  has  been  renewed  for  a  few  nights ;  and  the 
New  Grand  Opera  LA  TEMPESTA  will  be  repeated  on 
Thursday  next,  July  lltli. 


II 


II 


I 


M 
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riHURCK  OF  ENGLAND  SELF-STJP- 

PORTING  VILLAGE  SOCIETY. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  take  place, at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  on  Tuesday  next,  July  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  PRIZES  offered  by  the  Committee  for  the  three 
best  Essays  by  Clergymen  upon  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Honourable  ARTHUR  KINNAIRD  will  take  the  Chair 
at  2  o’clock. 

Tickets  of  admission  may  be  had  at  Messrs.  Daltons,  Hatch- 
ards,  Nesbits,  Parkers,  and  Seeleys. 

JOSEPH  BROWN,  M.A.  )  ~  . _  «  c 

J.  M.  MORGAN,  Esq.  !  H  ary  Sccs' 

NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

RANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

Second  Septennial  Division  of  Profits  among  the  Assured. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1 847  is  as  follows — 


w 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  «.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mtlis. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

12  years 

500  0  0 

787  10  0 

6,287  10  0 

5,000 

10  years 

300  0  0 

787  10  0 

6,087  10  0 

5,000 

8  years 

100  0  0 

787  10  0 

5,887  10  0 

5,000 

6  years 

— 

675  0  0 

5,675  0  0 

5,000 

4  years 

— 

450  0  0 

5,450  0  0 

5,000 

2  years 

— 

225  0  0 

5,225  0  0 

ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

DONA  MARIA  LORETO  MARTINEZ.  It  is  respect¬ 
fully  announced  that  an  Engagement  has  been  effected  with 
La  Scnora  Martinez,  surnamed  the  Black  Malibran,  who  will 
appear  on  Tuesday  next,  July  9th,  in  a  NEW  DIVERTISSE¬ 
MENT,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  will  sing 
some  of  the  CHARACTERISTIC  AIRS  of  SPAIN  and  the 
H  A  VANN  AH  ;  and  amongst  others,  “Ma  Belle  de  Triana,” 
“El  Contrabandists, ”  “El  Tango  Havanero,”  “  Ola  Lamcn- 
tacion  de  los  Negros.” 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THE  AT  EE.— 

The  Last  Grand  Classical  and  Dramatic  Concerted 
MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT,  will  take  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day  Morning,  July  10,  1850.  Prices  of  Admission — Boxes, 
21.  2s. ;  Pit  Stalls,  12s.  Gd. ;  Pit,  5s.  6 d. ;  Gallery  Stalls,  os. ; 
Gallery,  2s.  Gd.  The  Concert  will  commence  at  Two  o’clock 
precisely. 

MRS.  GLOVER’S  E ARE  WELL  BENE- 

FIT,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  the  management  of  a  Committee,  comprising, 
among  other  distinguished  names,  those  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby,  the  Earl  of  Glengall,  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  &e. 
Will  take  place  at  DRURY'  LANE  THEATRE,  on  FRIDAY, 
the  12th  of  July  1850,  ou  which  occasion  will  be  presented 
Sheridan’s  Comedy  of  THE  RIVALS.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
Mr.  W.  Farren  ;  Acres,  Mr.  Webster;  David,  Mr.  Keeley; 
Fag,  Mr.  A.  Wigan ;  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  Glover ;  Lydia 
Languish,  Mrs.  Nisbett ;  Julia,  Miss  Helen  Faueit;  Lucy, 
Mrs.  Keeley.  After  which  DELICATE  GROUND,  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  Mr.  It.  Roxby,  and  Madame  Vcstris, 
will  appear.  To  be  followed  by  a  GRAND  CONCERT,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  Miss  Lucombe,  Miss  Dolby, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  To  conclude  with  a  favourite 
FARCE. 

The  object  of  this  Performance  is,  by  the  united  proceeds  of 
the  Benefit  and  of  a  concurrent  Subscription,  to  provide  for 
Mrs.  Glover  in  her  declining,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  otherwise 
comfortless  years. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co. 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  Honorary  Secretary,  who  will  attend 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  every  day  between  the  hours  of  Three 
and  Five  p.m. 

The  Box-office  will  be  opened  every  day  between  the  hours 
of  Eleven  and  Four. 

NDIA  OYERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

-GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
YVaterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s.  6 d;  Reserved  Seats, 3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

ADEMOISELLE  EMILIE  VANDEIl- 

MEERSCH  in  forme  rcspectueusement  the  nobility  and 
the  gentry  qu’clle  SE  RENDRA  ehez  les  personnes  desireuscs 
de  voir  les  EXERCICES  DE  SES  PETITS  OISEAUX  aux 
jour  etheure  qu'on  voudra  bien  faire  connaitrc.  S’adresscr  a 
M.  Vandermeersch  pere,  2,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square. 

N  VIEW. — THE  RIGHT  HOIST.  VIS- 

COUNT  PALMERSTON, G.C.B.  M.P.— Paul  and  Do¬ 
minic  Colnaghi  and  Co.  13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East,  Publishers 
to  her  Majesty,  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  now  on  view 
the  PORTRAIT,  by  John  Partridge,  Esq.  of  the  above  Noble¬ 
man,  which  was  presented  to  Lady  Palmerston,  on  the  22d, 
by  a  Committee  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  The  Sub¬ 
scribers’  names  to  the  Engravings  from  the  Picture,  which  is 
now  in  progress,  will  be  published  from  time  to  time.  Prints, 
21.  2s.  ;  Proofs,  4 l.  4s.;  Proofs  before  letters,  Gl.  6s.;  Artist’s 
Proofs,  Gl.  8s. 

HER  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General  is 

prepared  to  receive  Sealed  Tenders  for  SUPPLYING 
THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE  WITH  FIRE  WOOD  FOR 
ONE  YEAR. 

Information  as  regards  the  description  and  quantity  of  Fire¬ 
wood  required  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  Clerk  of  the  Works,  at  the  General  Post-office,  St. 
Martin’s  le  Grand. 

The  Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  “  Her  Majesty’s  Post¬ 
master-General,”  and  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock, 
noon,  on  the  22d  inst.  endorsed  “  Tenders  for  the  Supply  of 
Fire-wood.” 

General  Post-office,  July  1850. 

II T ANY  liave  assumed  tlie  use  of  the 

ILL  Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  PATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  unexpensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  dress  are  H.  J.  and  D.NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  Their  London  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORN  HILL  id  est— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120, is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114,116, 118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Corah  ill. 


The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Y'ears 
where  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

GCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  AS- 

O  SUltANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Head  Ollicc,  26,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London  Office,  61  A,  Moorgate  Street. 

Agent — William  Cook,  Esq. 

Physician. — Joseph  Laurie,  Esq,  M.D.  12,  Lower  Berkeley 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Solicitor. — Charles  Lever,  Esq.  1,  Frederick’s  Place,  Old 
Jewry. 

The  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  was 
held  at  Edinburgh,  on  7th  May  1850. 

A  TRIENNIAL  BONUS  of  TWO  per  Cent  per  annum  was 
declared  on  all  Policies  of  more  than  Five  Y'ears’  endurance, 
upon  the  ACCUMULATED  SUMS  in  the  Policies. 

The  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  toeing  a  MUTUAL  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  SOCIETY,  their  Profits  are  not,  as  in  Proprietary 
Companies,  divided  between  the  Partners  of  the  Companies 
and  the  Assured.  The  WHOLE  PROFITS  belong  to  the 
Policy-holders,  and  arc  ALLOCATED  every  THREE  YEARS 
to  Policies  on  which  Six  Yearly  Premiums  have  become  pay¬ 
able.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  any  Assurance  Office  to 
give  greater  advantages  to  Assurers  than  arc  given  by  this 
Society. 

The  PROFITS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  Option  of  the  As¬ 
sured,  be  applied  thus: 

1st.  They  are  ADDED  TO  THE  SUM  ASSURED,  payable 
at  Deatli ;  but, 

2d.  They  may  be  COMMUTED  INTO  A  PRESENT  PAY¬ 
MENT  to  the  Policy-holders  ;  or, 

3d.  They  may  be  APPLIED  IN  REDUCTION  OF  THE 
FUTURE  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 


The  following  is  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Society  down  to 
lsf  March  i850. 

Amount  Annual  Accuinula- 
Assurcd.  Revenue,  ted  Fund. 


t  1st  March 

1832 . 

£67,200 

£2,032 

£1,898 

Do. 

1835 . 

325,611 

11,364 

24,661 

Do. 

1838 . 

824,275 

30,208 

71,191 

Do. 

1841 . 

. .  1,569,570 

55,536 

153,329 

Do. 

1844 . 

1,919,292 

68,920 

263,719 

Do. 

1847 . 

2,763,381 

99,270 

400,503 

Do. 

1850 . 

3,366,354 

120,978 

572,817 

Table  of  Rates  and  Proposals  may  be  bad  on  application  at 
the  Society’s  Office,  Cl,  Moorgate  Street. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 

Hosiery  and  linen  ware- 

HOUSE. — Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  Co.  having  comple¬ 
ted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of  their 
new  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  of  HOSIERY'  in  silk, 
Lisle  thread,  Ballbriggan,  and  cotton,  also  every  description 
of  under-linen,  dressing-robes,  camisoles,  &c.  requisite  for  a 
lady’s  trousseau. — 11,  Wigmore  Street. 


ASLER’S  TABLE  GLASS,  CHANDE- 

V_7  LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &c.  44,  Oxford  Street,  London,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  their  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engraved 
Decanters  in  great  variety ;  Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob¬ 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
prices.  Crystal  Glass,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

TiHE  NEW  TOOTH -PICK  TOOTH- 

X  BRUSH,  thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when 
used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  used  cross- 
ways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ;  in  four  strengths 
— viz.  No.  1,  hard  ;  No.  2,  less  hard  ;  No.  3,  medium  ;  No.  4, 
soft.  The  double  Anti-pressure  Nail-brush,  which  docs  not 
divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  The  Triple  Hair-brush,  which 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one-fourth  part 
of  the  time  of  any  other  method,  and  acts  as  both  comb  and 
brush  combined.  The  Medium  Shaving-brush,  being  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  strongest  badgers'  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the 
socket  as  never  to  come  loose.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the 
newlv-invented  “  Renovator  ”  Clothes-brush,  which  makes 
an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one,  and  a  new  coat  to  look  new 
double  the  usual  time.  Invented  and  made  only  by  ROSS 
and  SONS,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

METCALFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

HHHE  MOST  POPULAB  MEDICINE  for 

X  the  CURE  of  INDIGESTION,  STOMACH,  and  LIVER 
COMPLAINTS  are  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Captain  Smith, 
residing  at  Poplar,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  sea,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that. time  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  suffered  dreadfully  from  a  Liver  Complaint  and  Indi¬ 
gestion,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  that  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  recover.  He  followed  the  advice  of 
medical  men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  without  benefit ; 
he  then  commenced  with  Holloway’s  Pills,  and  soon  experi¬ 
enced  so  much  relief  that  lie  persevered  in  taking  them  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  found  his  health  perfectly  restored.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London. 


TILE  NEW  FISH  CARVING  KNIVES 

I  and  FORKS. — T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  respectfully 
inform  their  customers  that  their  STOCK  of  these  useful 
articles  is  ready  for  selection.  In  silver-plated  the  prices  arc 
from  24s.  the  pair;  in  silver,  from  84s.  the  pair. — 47,  Cornhill, 
London,  seven  doors  from  Graccchurch  Street. 


TABLE  A 

i  CASES—  y 


-Meciii,  Cutler,  4,  Leadenhall  Street,  has  an 
excellent  Variety  of  perfectly  new  Patterns  in  Ivory,  Pearl, 
and  Agate  DESSERT-KNIVES,  in  CASES,  and  every  de¬ 
scription  of  table-knives,  excellent  in  quality  and  reasonable 
in  price.  Also  a  variety  of  Knife -sharpeners,  several  new  pat¬ 
terns,  "WharnclifFe  Penknives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Strops,  Paste, 
and  Shaving-brushes,  Ac.  His  razor  strops  and  paste  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  find  shaving  difficult. 

RARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Luzenby.” 

E.Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSEN CE of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  cels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

(HERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

VT  permanently  clastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3  ft.  0 in.  wide  ....  £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  6 in.  wide. ...  £3  3  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ....  2  13  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  3  10  0 

4ft.  Oin.  ditto  ....  2  18  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto. ...  3  18  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3  ft.  0  in.  wide  ....  £3  10  0  I  4  ft.  6 in.  wide. ...  £5  0  0 
3 ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  4  0  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto. . . .  5  10  0 

4 ft.  Oin.  ditto  . . . .  4  10  0  ]  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto. . . .  6  0  0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  ol 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

IVINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAG- 

NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pregnancy;  and  it  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Chemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 

TO  LADIES.— ROWLANDS’  KALY- 

X  DOR,  for  the  skin  and  complexion,  is  unequalled  for 
its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The  radiant  bloom  it  im¬ 
parts  to  the  check,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces 
on  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritations 
and  removing  cutaneous  defects,  discolourations,  and  all  un¬ 
sightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet. 
Beware  of  spurious  “  Kalydors  "  for  sale,  containing  mineral 
astringents  utterly  ruinous  to  the  complexion,  and  by  their 
repellent  action  endangering  health.  The  words — “  Row¬ 
land’s  Kalydor  ”  are  on  the  wrapper  of  the  genuine  article. 
4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons, 
20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

VTO  MODE  GRAY  HAUL— THE 

Ll  COLUMBIAN  INSTANTANEOUS  HAIR-DYE  in  an 
instant  changes  red  or  gray  hair  to  a  permanent  brown  or 
black  without  staining  the  skin.  The  application  is  most 
simple  ;  it  is  as  harmless  and  scentless  as  pure  water  ;  and  yet 
its  extraordinary  power  upon  the  hair  is  so  effective  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  that  it  is  coloured  permanently  the  moment  it  is 
touched  by  the  dye,  leaving  it  soft  and  pliable  as  before  the 
application.  Unwin  and  Albert,  Court  Hairdressers,  &c., 
24,  Piccadilly,  are  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of  this  inimi¬ 
table  Hair-Dye,  and  have  experienced  assistants  in  attend¬ 
ance  to  dye  the  hair.  Sold  in  boxes,  7s.  Gd.  and  10s.  6d. 

POETBAIT  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

1  —Messrs.  LLOYD,  BROTHERS,  and  Co.  beg  to 
announce  that  they  will  have  ready  for  publication  in  a 
few  days,  a  most  striking  PORTRAIT  of  the  late  Sir 
ROBERT  PEEL,  Drawn  on  Stone,  from  a  Picture  by 
James  Palmer,  Esq.  For  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
the  likeness  the  publishers  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  artist  by  the  son 
of  the  late  lamented  baronet. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  London. 

“  Sir — The  Portrait  you  have  taken  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  ever 
saw;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  become 
a  subscriber.  Yours,  & c.  John  Peel. 

“  Mr.  James  Palmer.” 

Prints,  price  12s.;  proofs, '  21s. ;  artist’s  proofs, 
1/.  11s.  6c7. — The  number  of  Proofs  will  be  so  limited 
that  early  application  is  quite  essential  to  obtain  copies. 
Lloyd,  Brothers,  and  Co.  22,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

HAKLUYT  SOCIETY,  established  for 

the  purpose  of  PRINTING  rare  or  unpublished 
VOYAGES  and  TRAVELS. 

The  Society’s  first  publication  for  1850,  viz.  ME¬ 
MORIALS  OF  TIIE  EMPIRE  OF  JAPON  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  by  T.  Rundall,  Esq.  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  delivered  to  Subscribers  by  Mr.  T. 
Richards,  100,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  to  whom  all  directions 
on  the  subject  are  to  be  addressed. 

The  third  book  for  the  Subscribers  of  1849,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  has  been  unavoidably  detained  through 
the  indisposition  of  the  Editor,  will  be  HAKLUYT’S 
DIVERS  VOYAGES  TOUCHING  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  AMERICA,  and  the  Islands  adjacent  to  the  same, 
from  the  rare  edition  of  1582.  Edited  by  J.  Winter 
Jones,  Esq.  of  the  British  Museum. 

Tai  next  works  in  preparation  are — An  unpublished 
NARl  ATI  YE  of  a  VOYAGE  made  by  order  of  the 
Du  cb  E.  I.  Company  by  MATHYS  QUAST  and 
JANSON  ABEL  TASMAN  to  the  EAST  of  JAPAN  in 
1639,  to  be  translated  from  the  original  Dutch  MS. 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  distinguished  Tra¬ 
veller  Colonel  Von  Sierold.  Edited  by  the  lion.  Henry 
E.  J.  Stanley. 

RERUM  MUSCOVITICARUM  COM  MENT  VUII, 
the  earliest  account  of  Russia,  by  Sigismond  Yon  Her- 
berstein,  1549.  To  be  translated  by  R.  H.  Major, 
Esq. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 

Names  and  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  Bankers,  Messrs.  Bouverieand  Co.  11,  Hay  market ; 
by  the  Secretary,  R.  II .  Major,  4,  Albion  Place,  Canon- 
bury  Square;  and  by  the  Society’s  Agent,  T.  Richards, 
100,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 

N.B.  The  Subscription  is  paid  in  advance  on  the  1st 
January. 
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rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

_|  No.  CLXXXV.  will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  I 
July  10th,  Contents: 

1.  Quetelet  on  Probabilities. 

2.  Merivale’s  History  of  Rome  under  the  Empire. 

3.  Church  and  State  Education. 

4.  M6rim£e’s  History  of  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

5.  Blackie’s  JEschylus. 

6.  Gothe’s  Festival. 

7.  Guizot  on  the  English  Revolution. 

8.  The  African  Squadron. 

9.  The  Gorham  Controversy. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C. 
Black. 


This  day,  price  7s.  6 d.  No.  97  of  the 

Edinburgh  philosophical 

JOURNAL.  Conducted  by  Professor  Jameson. 
April  to  July  1850. 

Contents  :  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  by 
Prof.  Agassiz— Geography  and  Geology  of  Mt.  Sinai,  by 
John  Ilogg,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c — Meteorological  Observa¬ 
tions  at  the  Observatory,  Whitehaven,  in  1849,  by  J. 
F.  Miller,  F.R.S.  &c. — The  Completed  Coral  Island,  by 
J.  D.  Dana,  Geologist  to  the  American  Exploratory  Ex¬ 
pedition — Biographical  Notice  of  Leopold  Pilla  the 
Geologist,  by  II.  Coquand— On  the  Chronological  Expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Periods  of  Vegetation,  and  the  Succession 
of  Floras  on  the  Earth’s  surface,  according  to  the  views 
of  M.  Brogniart —  Glacial  Theory  of  the  Erratics  and 
Drift  of  the  New  and  Old  World,  by  Prof.  Agassiz — 
Description  of  the  Marine  Telescope,  by  John  Adie, 
F.R.S. E. — On  the  Discovery  by  Prof.  Lepsius  of  Sculp¬ 
tured  Marks  on  Rocks  in  the  Nile  Valley,  in  Nubia,  by 
Leonard  Horner,  F.R.S. S.  L.  and  E. — On  the  Salmon 
Tribe — Dr.  Davy’s  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  West  j 
Indies,  &c. 

Important  Scientific  Intelligence  in  Meteorology —  i 
Hydropathy — Geology — Zoology — and  the  Arts.  List 
of  Patents  granted  for  Scotland  from  22d  March  to  22d 
June  1850. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 

This  day  is  published, 

Essays,  political  and  miscel- 

LANEOUS.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  History  of  Europe,”  &c.  & c. 

In  three  vols.  demy  octavo,  price  21.  5s. 

These  volumes  contain  a  Selection  from  the  Contri¬ 
butions  by  Mr.  Alison  which  have  appeared  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following  subjects — 

Hannibal — Robert  Bruce— Wellington — Napoleon — 
Montesquieu — Sismondi — Mirabeau  —  Guizot —  Macau¬ 
lay — De  Tocqueville — Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  An¬ 
gelo —  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Raphael— Madame  de  Stael — 
Lamartine — Chateaubriand — Humboldt — The  Fall  of 
Rome—  The  Roman  Republic — The  Roman  Campagna — 
The  Crusades — The  Decline  of  Turkey — Poland — The 
Tyrol — The  British  Theatre — The  British  School  of 
Architecture — of  Painting — National  Monuments — The 
Copyright  Question  — The  Reform  Bill  —  National 
Treason  and  National  Guards — The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830— The  British  Peerage — The  Fall  of  the 
Constitution  —  Negro  Emancipation  —  Ireland —  The 
Commercial  Crisis  of  1837— Colonial  Government  and 
the  West  India  Question — Lessons  from  the  Past— Free 
Trade  and  Protection — Thirty  Years  of  Liberal  Legis¬ 
lation —  Fall  of  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades — The 
Navigation  Laws — The  Crowning  of  the  Column  and 
Crushing  of  the  Pedestal— Crime  and  Transportation 
— Free  Trade  at  its  Zenith — Direct  Taxation — Free- 
Trade  Reform  and  Finance — France  in  1833  - —  The 
Year  of  Revolutions  —  The  Royal  Progress  —  Ships, 
Colonies,  and  Commerce,  See.  Sec. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

LIBRARY"  EDITION. 

iLISON’S  HISTORY  OE  EUROPE. 

A 

This  day  is  published, 

A  LIBRARY"  EDITION,  handsomely  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  in  Demy  Octavo,  to  range  with  the 
Standard  Editions  of  the  English  Historians,  in  14  vols. 
including  a  COPIOUS  INDEX,  and  embellished  with 
PORTRAITS.  Price  101.  10.9. 

A  limited  number  arc  printed  on  thick  paper,  in  Royal 
Octavo ,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Portraits ,  price 
21 1.  ii. 

Lately  published, 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION,  in  20  vols.  Crown  Octa¬ 
vo,  with  a  Copious  Index,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
price  6/. 

\  TEAS  TO  ALISON’S  EUROPE. 

_T1_  Constructed  and  arranged,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Alison,  by  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S. E. 
F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordi¬ 
nary  to  her  Majesty;  Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,” 
and  of  the  “  National  Atlas.” 

A  New  Edition. 

In  Crown  Quarto,  uniform  with  the  Seventh  )  ,  0  « 

Edition  of  the  History,  bound  in  cloth. .  $ 

In  Demy  Quarto,  to  range  with  the  “  Li-  ) 
brary  Edition  ”  and  Early  Editions  in  De- >  £3  3  0 

my  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth.. . . . ) 

In  Royal  Quarto,  to  accompany  the  Royal  )  n,  4 
Octavo  “  Library  Edition,” .  I 

T?  PI  TOME  OF  ALISON’S  HISTORY 

lj  OF  EUROPE. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  7 s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Third  Edition. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

ON  GOUT :  its  History,  its  Causes,  and 

its  Cure.  By  William  Gairdner,  M.D. 

“  The  many  extracts  we  have  made  from  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner’s  volume  will  probably  be  deemed  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  value  we  attach  to  its  contents.  It  is  essentially 
a  practical  work,  and  may  be  consulted  with  equal  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  student  and  the  old  practitioner.  We  are 
much  mistaken  if  this  unassuming  little  volume  does 
not  assume  a  permanent  and  honourable  position  in 
British  medical  literature.” — Medico-  Chirurgical  Rev. 

“  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Gairdner,  though  brief,  and  on 
a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  writers  of  the  present  as 
well  as  of  the  past  century,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  not  a  little  profit,  by  every  physician  whose  circle 
of  practice  obliges  him  to  prescribe  for  a  malady  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  which  are  still  but  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.” — American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences. — London :  John  Churchill,  Princes  St.  Soho. 


MONTGOMERY’S  CHRISTIAN  LIFE— THIRD 
EDITION. 

Elegantly  printed,  in  a  pocket  volume,  price  5s.  the 
Third  Edition,  revised,  of 

npiIE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  :  a  MANUAL 

1  of  SACRED  VERSE.  By  Robert  Montgomery, 
M.A.  Author  of  “  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity.” 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LI  TER  AT  UR  E  7 
Now  ready,  Vol.  9  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  ENCY¬ 
CLOPAEDIA  METROPOLITANA,  crown  8vo.  price 
7s.  6 d.  bound, 

History  of  Greek  literature. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L. ;  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London  ;  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Ottley,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford  ;  E.  Pocockk,  Esq. ;  and  the  Rev.  II.  Thomp¬ 
son,  M.A.  St.  John’s,  Cambridge. 

Griffin  and  Co.  London  and  Glasgow. 

IGNATIUS,  BY  THE  REV.  W.  CURETON. 
Elegantly  printed,  in  royal  8vo.  1/.  11s.  6 d. 

/  I  OR  P  US  IGNATIANUM;  or  a  Com- 

V  pkte  Body  of  the  IGNAT  I  AX  EPISTLES,  Gen- 
nine,  Interpolated,  and  Spurious,  according  to  the 
three  Recensions.  With  numerous  Extracts,  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the 
Syrian  Text;  and  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes. 
By  William  Cureton,  M.A.  F.R.S.  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS  FOR  IIOLYDAY  PRESENTS. 

MORAL  TALES.  By  Maria  Edge- 

worth.  With  Three  Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  Harvey.  New  Edition.  Ecap.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 
Also,  uniform  in  size  and  price, 

TOPULAR  TALES.  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  With 
Three  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Harvey. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  and  other 
Proprietors  ;  of  whom  may  he  had  the  following — 
EVENINGS  at  HOME.  By  Aikin  and  Barbauld. 
With  Additional  Pieces  and  Engravings.  Fcap.  5s. 
cloth  lettered. 

STORIES  of  OLD  DANIEL.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  Fcap.  4s.  6 d  cloth  lettered. 

VISIT  for  a  WEEK  ;  or  Hints  on  the  Improvement 
of  Time.  By  Lucy'  Peacock.  With  a  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Royal  18mo.  4s.  cloth  lettered. 

SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce. 
Corrected  by  Dr.  Gregory.  With  Additions  by 
Charles  V.  Walker,  Esq.  With  Cuts.  The  only 
complete  edition.  Fcap.  6s.  cloth  lettered.  COM¬ 
PANION  to  the  ABOVE  ;  containing  Questions  and 
Exercises.  Fcap.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  lettered. 

POCKET  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION.  By  J.  Guy-.  With  Cuts.  L2mo.  10s.  6 d. 
cloth  lettered. 

The  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  With  12  Cuts 
and  a  Map.  New  Edition.  12mo.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 
A  CONTINUATION  to  the  ABOVE.  With  Wood- 
cuts.  Uniform.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

The  CAMERA  ;  or  Art  of  Drawing  in  Water  Colours. 
With  3  Plates.  By  J.  Hassell.  8vo.  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

The  HISTORY  of  SANDFORD  and  MERTON. 
By  T.  Day,  Esq.  With  Cuts,  from  Harvey.  12mo. 
5s.  cloth  lettered. 

KEEPER’S  TRAVELS  in  SEARCH  of  his  MASTER. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Royal  18mo.  4s.  6 d. 
cloth  lettered. 

PARENT’S  ASSISTANT.  By  Maria  Edgeworth. 
With  Engravings.  3  vols.  18mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

The  JUVENILE  TRAVELLERS ;  or  a  Tour 
through  Europe.  By  Priscilla  Wakefield.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions,  and  a  New  Frontispiece.  12mo. 
6s.  cloth  lettered. 

Also,  by  the  same  Authoress, 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  BOTANY.  With  En¬ 
gravings.  Plain,  4s.  cloth  lettered  ;  or  Coloured,  8s. 
cloth  lettered. 

A  FAMILY  TOUR  THROUGH  the  BRITISH 
EMPIRE.  With  a  Map.  12mo.  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

N  E  W  WORKS. 

r|ULE  FROG  LESS  of  the  INTELLECT 

1  as  EXEMPLIFIED  in  the  RELIGIOUS  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  of  the  GREEKS  and  HEBREWS. 
By  Robert  William  Mackay.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 
ii. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  of  CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION.  By  Professor  De  Vericour,  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Author  of  “  Milton  and  Epic  Poetry,” 
“Modern  French  Literature,”  &c.  1  vol.  post  8vo. 

cloth,  10s.  6 d.  hi. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  John  Stores  Smith. 
Contents : 

Introduction  :  On  the  Decay  of  Nations. —  The  Ra¬ 
tionale  of  Civilization,  and  the  Ideal  of  the  Per¬ 
fect  Man. 

The  Domestic  Life  in  England. 

Morality. 

Education  and  Position  of  Woman. 
Aristocracy  of  Mammon, 

Association  and  Moral  Mechanism. 
Literature. 

Literary  Man. 

The  Spiritual,  &c. 

IV. 

PHASES  of  FAITH;  or  PASSAGES  from  the  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  MY  CREED.  By  Francis  William  New¬ 
man,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and 
Author  of  “The  Soul,  her  Sorrows,  and  her  Aspira¬ 
tions.”  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

v. 

GOD  in  CHRIST.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at 
New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  Andover;  with  a  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Dissertation  on  Language.  By  Horace  Bushnell. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

VI. 

THE  LIFE  AND  RELIGION  OF  MAHOMMED, 
as  contained  in  the  Shceah  Traditions  of  the  Hyat-ul- 
Kuloob.  Translated  from  the  Persian.  By  Rev.  James 
L.  Merrick.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

vn. 

MAHOMMED;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  George 
II.  Miles.  12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

This  obtained  the  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars 
offered  by  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest  for  the  best  original 
tragedy  in  five  acts. 

vni. 

PHILO;  AN  EVANGELIA D .  By  the  Author  of 
“  Margaret;  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal.”  12mo. 
cloth,  6s. 

London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY". 

This  dav,  Is. 

MUNICIPALIII  ES'  CONFEDERATED 

UNDER  A  VICEROY.  With  Remarks  on  Mi- 
litary  Colonization  as  a  Government  Measure  of  Emi¬ 
gration  ;  on  the  Organization  of  a  Special  Transport 
Service  for  Emigrants  by  the  Royal  Navy  ;  oil  the  Abuse 
of  the  Press;  and  on  the  Mode  of  raising  the  Colonial 
Revenue.  By  an  Absentee  Proprietor  of  Land  in  New 
Zealand. — London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Weekly  Numbers,  6d. ;  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  6<£. 

''FIFE  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  OF 

j  BOTANY,  HORTICULTURE,  FLORICUL- 
TIjRE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Conducted  by 
T.  Moore,  E.B.S.  and  W.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.1I.S. ;  Botany: 
A.  Henfrey,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.  &c.  The  Literary  De¬ 
partment  contributed  by  the  best  Practical  Gardeners 
in  the  Country.  Five  Coloured  Plates,  and  from  Twelve 
to  Twenty  Wood  Engravings,  Monthly. 

London  :  William  S.  Oiir  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

\TEW  SEMES  OE  ME,  BUEKE’S 
IN  “  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY” 
This  NEW  and  SECOND  SERIES,  on  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  been  employed  for  a  considerable  time,  com¬ 
prises  the  most  singular  episodes  and  extraordinary 
incidents  in  the  domestic  history  of  our  great  and  noble 
families — passages  IN  REAL  LIFE  of  such  curious 
and  exciting  interest  as  go  far  beyond  the  fictions  of 
romance. 

E.  Churton,  Publisher,  26.  Holies  Street. 

Orders  for  this  New  and  Second  Series  of  the  “  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Aristocracy  ”  should  be  given  at  once  to 
the  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  DODS LEY’S  AND  RIYING- 
TON’S  ANNUAL  REGISTER. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  16s. 

WTTF  ANNUAL  REGISTER ;  or  a  View 

I  of  the  History  and  Politics  of  the  Year  1849. 

Rivingtons  ;  Longman  and  Co. ;  J.  M.  Richardson  ; 
Hamilton  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  J.  Rodwell; 
Iloulston  and  Stoneman  ;  G.  Lawford  :  J.  Dowding  ; 
Cowie  and  Co. ;  Capes  and  Son; Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ; 
II.  Washbourne ;  II.  G.  Bohn;  J.  Bumpus;  Waller 
and  Son;  J.  Thomas;  L.  Booth  ;  W.  J.  Cleaver;  G. 
Routledge;  J.  Green;  G.  Willis;  and  W.  Heath. 


Just  published,  ISmo.  price  3.9.  cloth;  35.  6 d.  post  free, 

now  TO  EMIGRATE ;  or  the  British 

Colonists.  A  Tale  for  all  Classes.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  forming  a  Complete  Manual  for  Intending  Colo¬ 
nists  and  for  those  who  may  wish  to  assist  them.  By 
Wm.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Colonist,” 
“  Lusitanian  Sketches,”  Sec. 

“  An  exceedingly  useful  and  valuable  little  work,  re¬ 
plete  with  all  that  is  needful  either  to  stimulate  or  to 
guide  the  emigrant.  The  preparations  necessary,  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained, 
are  clearly  and  admirably  developed.” — Christian  Times. 
Grant  and  Griffith,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  cloth,  price  65.  pp.  96,  with  2 
coloured  Maps, 

i  SKETCH  OE  THE  PHYSICAL 

STRUCTURE  of  AUSTRALIA,  so  far  as  it  is 
at  present  known.  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.  F.G.S. 
late  Naturalist  of  II.  M .  S .  Fly. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  Publishers,  29,  New  Bond  Street, 
London. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

NARRATIVE  of  the  SURVEYING-VOYAGE  of 
II.M.S.  FLY  in  TORRES  STRAIT,  NEW  GUINEA, 
and  OTHER  ISLANDS  of  the  EASTERN  ARCHI¬ 
PELAGO.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  numerous 
Plates. 


THE 


In  Monthly  Parts,  la.  <'■'/.  each, 

Y^HTIETON’S  LIBRARY  FOR 

\J  MILLION. 

A  reproduction  in  an  abbreviated  form,  carefully  con¬ 
densed  and  rewritten,  of  such  standard  authors  as  are 
at  present  too  voluminous  to  suit  the  time,  or  a  re¬ 
print  in  their  entirety  of  such  as  are  too  expensive  to 
suit  the  purse  of  the  general  reader. 

Part  1.  JAMES’S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLE¬ 
MAGNE.  Complete.  15.  6 d. 

Part  2.  PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Condensed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Caunter,  B.D.  Is.  6d. 

Volume  I.  Both  the  above  in  cloth,  3s.  6tf. 

E.  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street. 


Just  published,  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

j)  EYELATIONS  OF  EGYPTIAN 

1 1  MYSTERIES,  and  ALLEGORIES  of  the  GREEK 
LYRIC  POETS.  Future  purpose  of  the  Pyramids  ex¬ 
plained,  Sec.  Discourse  on  Health  from  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients.— By  Robert  Howard,  M.D. 

“A  most  curious  work.” — Weekly  Chronicle. 

“  Full  of  interesting  facts,  and  much  to  amuse  the 
reader.” — John  Bull. 

“  Well  worthy  of  attention.  We  doubt  not  that  Dr. 
Howard  will  make  many  converts.” — British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Med.-Chir.  Rev. 

London :  Henry  Colburn,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  EMILIA  WYNDIIAM.” 
Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

rpHE  NEW  NOVEL,  “ADELAIDE 

4  LINDSAY.” 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  “  The 
Wilmingtons,”  “  Mordaunt  Hall,”  &c.  3  vols. 

Mornings  "at  matlock. 

By  Dr.  Siielton  Mackenzie,  D.C.L.  Author  of 
“  Titian,”  &c.  3  vols. 

hi. 

t  NNE  DYSART;  or  the  Scotch  Minis- 

Xjl  ter’s  Daughter.  3  vols. 

“  A  fascinating  work  of  art.”— Examiner. 

rpUF  YEAR-BOOK 'of  the  COUNTRY ; 

±  or  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.  By 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons,”  &c.  1  vol.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 
bound.  Also,  just  ready, 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT.  A  New 

Novel.  By  Mrs.  Trollope.  3  vols. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 


G48 


TIIE  SPECTATOR 


[July  6,  1850. 


In  a  few  days,  8vo. 

rPHE  SPEECH  of  the  Right  Hon.  AY. 
J  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  on  FOREIGN  POLICY. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


This  day,  octavo,  Is. 

4  LETTER  to  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL 

J\  on  the  FUTURE  LOCATION  of  the  NATION¬ 
AL  GALLERY  ami  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  John 
Doyi.e.—  London :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  BALLADS,  BY  LORD 
JOHN  MANNERS. — In  small  8vo.  price  4s. 

TJNGLISH  BALLADS  AND  OTHER 

1  J  POEMS.  By  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  ready,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

STELLA  AND  VANESSA;  a  Romance. 

O  From  the  French.  By  the  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Immediately,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

1  > URAL  HOURS  IN  THE  UNITED 

XV)  STATES.  By  Miss  Fenimore  CoorER. 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Just  ready,  in  vols.  demj  s\<».  with  Illustrations, 

A  NECDOTES  OE  LONDON  AND  ITS 

CELEBRITIES.  By  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Esq. 
Author  of  “  England  under  the  Court  of  Stuarts,”  &c. 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

On  the  15th  inst.  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

UUIE  WAR  IN  HUNGARY  in  1848-9. 

I  By  Max  Schlesinger.  Edited,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  Francis  Pulszky,  Ex-Secretary  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary. 
Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 

CHAMBERS’S  E DUCATIONAL  COURSE. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

A  COUSTICS ;  being-  the  Fourth  Treatise 

jl\.  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh ;  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  8vo.  stitched,  price  '2s. 

VOTES  ON  THE  SLAVE-TRADE; 

AVI  with  Remarks  on  Slavery,  Prejudices  of  Colour, 
Means  of  Checking  the  Slave-Trade,  Szc.  By  W.  Gore 
Ouseley,  Esq.  late  her  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  tlie  States  of  La  Plata,  and  several  years  Charge 
d’Alfaires  in  Brazil. 

London  :  John  Rodwell,  46,  New  Bond  Street. 
Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s  G cl. 

\^AD  NAMIJH;  a  Chapter  of  Oriental 
I  Life. 

“ - Bless  me  !  did  I  ever  !  No  I  never 

Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow!  How’s  your  liver?” — Byron. 
London:  Tiiomas  IIatciiard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

SERMONS  BY  CRAB  BE  THE  POET. 

Just  published,  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  price  10s.  6rZ. 

POSTHUMOUS  VOLUME  of  SER- 

MONS,  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.B. 
Author  of  “  The  Borough,”  &e.  Edited  by  John  D. 
Hastings,  A. M.  Rector  of  Trowbridge,  Wilts.  (Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Debt  on  Trowbridge 
Church  and  Schools.)— T.  IIatciiard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

AmRS.  II.  GRAY’S  I [  I  STORY  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPERORS. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  one  vol.  I2mo. 
with  Illustrations, 

UMIE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  of  flic 

1  HISTORY'  of  ROME  for  Y'OUNG  PERSONS. 
The  Emperors  Augustus  to  Constantine.  By  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray,  Author  of  “  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres 
of  Etruria,”  See. — Tiiomas  IIatciiard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

ETON  COLLEGE  AND  KING’S  COLLEGE. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  pri  e  12.v.  cloth, 

HAHE  ANCIENT  LAWS  OF  THE 

1  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  for  KING’S  COL¬ 
LEGE,  CAMBRIDGE,  and  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
of  ETON  COLLEGE.  Collected  by  James  IIeywood, 
M.P.  F.lt.S.  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  Tiiom  as  Wright, 
M.A.  F.S.A.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Fiance. — London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Co. 

MR.  PETER  LEICESTER’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  3  vols.  price  1/.  11s.  Gd. 

DA  GREVILLE; 

OR  WOMAN’S  CONSTANCY'. 

Ada  Greville  is  a  novel  which  must  excite  a  strong 
interest.” — Athcncvuni. 

“  We  doubt  whether  true  love  has  ever,  either  in 
real  life  or  romance,  been  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  in  this  fascinating  novel.”— John  Bull. 

E.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  1Z.  Is. 

qUIE  LIVES'  OE  THE  SPEAKERS. 

L  By  James  Alex.  Manning,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

This  important  work,  descriptive  of  the  lives  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  presided  over  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  earliest  period  till  the  present  time, 
forms  a  necessary  companion  volume  to  Lord  Campbell’s 
“Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  and  will  be  found  of  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  political  and  historical  reader. 

E.  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street. 

INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  STORY 
IOR  CHILDREN. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3.?.  with  a  Frontispiece, 

OUIE  AMYCTTS’  HOME;  or  Life  in 

1  Childhood.  By  tlie  Author  of  “Tales  that  Might 
be  True,”  “  Life’s  Lessons,”  &c. 

“  As  the  best  proof  of  our  opinion  of  its  usefulness, 
we  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of  our  children.” — 
Bell's  Messenger. 

Groom  bridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day  is  published,  bvo.  price  Is.  Gd. 

SELECTION  from  tlie  NICOMA- 


A 


A 


1 


V 


CII1  AN  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE;  contain¬ 
ing  a  Delineation  of  the  Moral  Virtues;  with  Notes, 
and  an  Introduc  tory  Discourse.  By  William  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  M.A.  Professor  of  Moral  Phlosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  Prebendary  of  Donoughmore 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

Dublin;  Hodges  and  Smith,  Grafton  Street. 

London  :  Wiiittaklr  and  Co. 


TO  TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAVELLING-MAPS. 

(SRrtttnnS. 

“ They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  even / 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland." — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  looked 
carefully  through  the  volumes:  they  are  admirably  ‘  got 
up' ;  the  descriptions  arc  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists." — Art-Journal . 


BLACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  194  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  10s.  6rf. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  tlie  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
-  John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
useful  maps.”  — Athencewn. 


BLACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

of  SCOTLAN D ;  containing  an  accurate  T ravelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  8.?.  GrZ. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.”—  Spectator. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

JiX  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  tlie  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
l'.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  minutely-accurate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney 
Hall  ;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists;  and  an  amide  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  bs. 

“It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense — its  de¬ 
scriptions  arc  charmingly  written— its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute— and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 


T)  LACK’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

1  ^  OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra¬ 
velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
all  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roads,  and 
Four  engraved  Charts  of  those  localities  which  possess 
peculiar  Historical  or  Picturesque  interest.  Fifth 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  In  a  neat  closely- 
printed  volume.  Price  3.9.  Gd. 

“  A  work  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.” — Scotsman. 


j)  LACK’S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDIN- 

1)  BURGH.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  2s.  GrZ.  And 
GUIDE  through  GLASGOW.  Third  Edition.  Price 
2s.  With  Maps  and  Views,  and  Description  of  the 
Environs. 

***  Both  these  works  are  compiled  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers;  their  contents  being  arranged  in  distinct 
walks,  indicated  by  different  colours  on  the  maps  of 
the  respective  cities.  The  tourist  is  thus  enabled  to 
traverse  the  ground  without  any  further  assistance, 
and  to  visit  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  both  cities  in  a 
very  short  time. 

BLACK’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  all  the  Roads 
and  Railways.  Size  32  inches  by  22.^.  In  a  neat 
portable  case.  Price  4s.  6 d. 

“  A  beautifully-executed  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which,  after  careful  observation  and  reference,  we  can 
characterize  as  being  among  the  most  correct  ever  is¬ 
sued.” — Mining  Journal. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  25.  6cZ. 


BLACK’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OE 

SCOTLAND.  With  all  the  Roads  and  Railways. 
Size  32  inches  by  22^.  In  a  neat  portable  case.  Price 
4s.  Gd. 

“  A  handsome-looking  Map,  of  large  dimensions,  yet 
so  well  mounted  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of  a 
pocket-book,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  a  partial 
examination.” — Spectator. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2s.  Gd. 
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NEWS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


The  variety  of  subjects  before  Parliament  tbis  week  has  been 
considerable  ;  but  some  of  them  elude  special  notice  by  their  ex¬ 
cessive  triviality,  others  by  the  trivial  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  There  is,  however,  a  residuum  of  matter  not  without 
substance  or  meaning. 

The  motion  to  improve  the  county  franchise,  by  adding  a  ten- 
pound  occupant  franchise  similar  to  that  of  boroughs,  was  curiously 
treated.  That  the  extension  is  one  dictated  by  common  sense  and 

I  justice,  may  be  held  as  proved  on  a  single  example  of  the  inequalities 
under  the  existing  law.  A  person  residing  in  the  country,  but  not 
within  the  limits  of  a  borough  town,  and  paying  a  rent  short  of 
50/.  a  year — say  an  intelligent  retired  tradesman — is  excluded, 
although  the  idle  husband  of  the  washerwoman  paying  10/.  a  year 
as  rent,  or  the  servile  tenant-at-will  farmer  paying  50/.  a  year,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  vote.  Put,  with  one  exception,  all  the  speakers,  on  both  sides, 
neglected  the  immediate  proposition  and  question  in  hand,  and 
•wandered  off  to  something  else  :  the  one  exception  was  Mr.  Locke 
King,  the  mover,  who  did  say  something  on  his  own  subject;  but 
even  he  wandered  off  as  he  proceeded,  and  talked  of  wider  reforms. 
In  fact,  all  were  thinking  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  suffrage  at 
large,  and  the  general  remodelling  that  it  demands ;  and  that  was 
the  ground  on  which  the  contest  was  really  waged.  Lord  John 
Russell  resisted  Mr.  Locke  King’s  motion  on  strictly  Parliamentary 
rules  :  it  was  true  that  the  motion  was  brought  forward  late  in  the 
session,  and  that  the  mover  had  no  digested  plan ;  true  that  mea- 
U  sures  ought  to  be  brought  forward  betimes,  and  in  such  a  state 
g]  that  they  can  be  passed  in  the  same  session.  Most  true  ;  but  how 
fj  strange  to  hear  such  sentiments  unblushingly  uttered  by  the  chief 
of  the  Ministry  that  originated  divers  Australian  Government  Pills 
U  and  Marine  Pills,  with  a  host  besides !  However,  Lord  J ohn  suc- 
a  ceeded  for  the  particular  moment  in  estopping  Mr.  Locke  King’s 
M  motion ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  fortifying  the  argument  against 
|]  his  own  Irish  franchise  bill,  that  the  constituency  ought  not  to  be 
fl  extended  in  Ireland  while  it  remains  restricted  in  England. 

H  Mr.  Joseph  Locke’s  attempt  to  reopen  the  Post-office  on  Sun- 
9  day  was  treated  still  more  dishonestly ;  but  the  full  extent  of  the 
a  dishonesty  is  only  explained  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
fl  who  signs  himself  “  M.P.”  The  story  stands  thus.  In  concert 
u  with  Ministers,  Mr.  Locke  moved  a  resolution  reciting  the  ineon- 
p  venience  of  the  present  plan ;  asking  for  inquiry  into  the  prac- 
fl  ticability  of  reducing  Sunday  work  in  the  Post-office  without 
totally  preventing  the  delivery  of  letters  and  papers ;  and  advising 
that  in  the  interval  the  present  order  against  such  delivery  be 
suspended.  In  concert  with  Ministers,  says  M.P.,  that  resolution 
was  planned.  The  proposal  to  inquire  was  absurd  for  redundancy, 
as  Ministers  already  possess  full  information ;  they  know  that 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  Post-office  has  been  immensely 
reduced,  and  would  be  more  so  ;  they  know  that  the  recent  order, 
prohibiting  all  collection  and  delivery  in  the  provincial  post-offices, 
has  occasioned  a  vast  increase  of  substitute  work  out  of  doors ; 
numerous  classes  in  town  and  country  being  engaged  in  a 
new  trade  for  the  Sunday  delivery  of  parcels,  letters,  and 
newspapers.  In  a  masterly  speech,  Mr.  Roebuck  showed,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  by  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  no  Scriptural  au¬ 
thority.  Lord  Ashley  pleaded  700,000  signatures  to  petitions — 
how  obtained,  or  with  what  good  faith  in  the  statements,  may 
not  be  told — and  asked  for  a  “  fair  trial.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
a  nicety  of  refinement  peculiar  to  him,  discovered  that  it  would 
be  derogatory  for  the  House  that  had  suggested  the  suspension, 
to  affirm  the  passage  in  the  resolution  reciting  the  public  incon¬ 
venience  ;  and  he  advised  the  omission  of  that  part.  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  could  not  resist  such  insinuating  adversaries  :  he  turned  round 
upon  his  friend,  and,  as  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale  treated  the 
white  cat,  cut  off  his  head  and  tail — the  recital  and  the  recommen¬ 


dation  ;  and  having  agreed  upon  both  those  parts  in  private,  before 
the  House  he  made  as  if  he  only  agreed  with  the  inquiry ! 

The  Committee  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  Mr.  Horsman’s  vain  attempt  to  impart  a  lay  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  Commission,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  to  institute  a  new 
order  of  Bishops.  At  the  latter  Lord  John  Russell  professed  great 
alarm,  because,  by  creating  an  order  of  Bishops  not  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  would  tend  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  So 
continually  does  the  Church  of  England  find  itself  unable  to  develop 
its  own  institutions,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  population  and 
its  inherent  essential  principles,  because  it  is  hampered  by  the 
State  connexion. 

The  Marriages  Bill  has  all  but  effected  its  hazardous  passage 
through  the  Commons ;  most  likely,  to  be  arrested  in  the  Lords 
by  “  the  late  period  of  the  session.” 

The  present  provisional  arrangement  which  has  intrusted  the 
Great  Seal  to  a  Commission  is  to  be  superseded  by  another  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  also  purports  to  be  temporary.  According  to 
the  Times,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Chief  J ustice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
is  to  be  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  office  is  subsequently  to  be  divided,  and  that  he  will  retain 
only  the  political  half;  the  occupant  of  the  other  half  not  yet 
named.  Sir  John  Jervis  succeeds  to  the  vacant  post  of  Chief  Jus-  fl 
tice ;  Sir  John  Romilly  to  that  of  Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  I 
Cockburn  receives  the  “  substantial  reward  ”  of  his  recent  service  if 
in  the  Palmerston  debate.  It  is  further  reported  that  Sir  Launce-  fl 
lot  Shadwell  is  to  resign,  making  a  new  series  of  vacancies ;  and  fl 
that  Mr.  Roebuck  will  not  be  debarred  from  his  “  substantial  re-  fl 
ward.”  Butsome  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  ultimate  consummation  of  fl 
parts  in  this  arrangement.  Doubts  are  entertained  of  the  sincerity  fl 
with  which  the  fissation  of  the  Chancellorship  is  promised ;  it  is  fl 
thought  that  Ministers  are  over-intent  upon  making  provision  for  fl 
deserving  supporters,  and  not  so  devoted  to  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  arrangement.  Criticism  is  freely  uttered  on  Sir  Thomas  Wilde’s 
greater  practice  at  common  law  than  in  equity,  and  on  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  “  cramming  ”  at  his  years.  Criticism  is  also  free  on  Sir 
John  Jervis’s — what,  we  cannot  very  well  gather,  but  the  tone  of 
disparagement  and  vexation  is  used ;  criticism  also  on  the  fact 
that  no  pledge  is  given  for  the  eventual  division  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship,  and  so  forth.  The  most  certain  parts  of  the  arrangement 
seem  to  be,  that  the  eminent  lawyer  who  has  married  a  cousin  of 
the  Queen  shall  have  the  topmost  lift,  and  that  Mr.  Cockburn 
shall  get  his  “  quid.” 

While  the  remains  of  “  the  great  statesman  ”  were  still  unburied, 
and  the  cloud  of  funereal  associations  still  hung  over  the  public,  the 
deep  midnight  bell  of  London  cathedral  announced  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  a  very  different  man,  followed  with  a  regret 
less  profound,  but  not  less  genuine.  Much  of  the  public  attention 
therefore  has  been  occupied  by  the  forms  due  to  mortality.  The 
royal  death  has  drawn  forth  addresses  of  condolence,  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge,  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  Gazette  orders  a  public  mourning  of  ten  days.  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  executors,  who  declined  a  public  funeral,  have  followed  his 
wishes  for  a  plain  interment  after  a  somewhat  sumptuous  notion  of 
plainness,  which  stultifies  their  objection  to  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  a  country-town  public  funeral,  instead  of  a  metropolitan  public 
funeral ;  Tam  worth  gaining  what  was  refused  to  London.  But  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  methods  have  been  used  to  testify  the 
public  regret — by  closing  of  shops,  tolling  of  bells,  and  the  like. 

In  the  more  important  places,  steps  are  taken  to  erect  monuments ; 
the  principal  of  which  will  be  one  erected  by  the  State  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey. 

The  trial  of  Robert  Pate  has  had  a  peculiar  result.  The  in¬ 
sanity  of  the  man  was  attested  by  a  vast  number  of  circumstances, 
to  which  witnesses,  including  medical  men,  deposed ;  it  was 
not  contradicted ;  but  the  prisoner  was  condemned  in  the  charge 
of  the  loyal  J udge,  and  the  Jury  accepted  that  condemnation.  It 
does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  they  disbelieved  the  insanity ; 
or  whether,  admitting  insanity,  they  concurred  in  the  refinement 
of  a  medical  witness,  and  concluded  that,  although  Pate  was  insane, 
he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  He  is 
to  be  transported  for  seven  years.  The  trial  raises  very  subtile  ra 
questions  as  to  the  bounds  between  sanity  and  insanity,  and  the  fl 
faculty  of  identifying  “ right”  or  “  wrong  ”  ;  but  it  by  no  means  8 
settles  those  questions. 

France  is  divided  between  a  boyish  “  attempt  to  assassinate  the  fl 
President,”  and  a  recent  “  scene”  in  the  National  Assembly. 

One  George  Alfred  Walker — not  the  author  of  Gatherings  from  fl 
Graveyards,  but  the  son  of  a  compositor  on  an  Anglo-Gallican  fl 
paper — stalks  about  near  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  with  a  pistol  fl 
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in  his  breast,  and  claims  to  have  intended  the  bullet  for  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  Ministerial  papers  and  officers  at  once  dis¬ 
cover  that  Walker  is  a  Socialist,  a  lied  Republican,  and  a -reader 
of  inciting  publications  ;  as  if  the  fact  that  a  fool  of  a  boy  resorts 
to  strong  meats  proves  anything  for  or  against  the  doctrines  of 
either  side.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  make  any 
contribution  to  the  graveyard,  or  was  only  bent  upon  being 
arrested  and  figuring  in  the  drama  of  a  state  trial ;  like  the  “  de¬ 
termined  Chartist  ”  in  London,  whom  Mr.  Salomons  has  sentenced 
— to  find  bail. 

The  “  scene  ”  in  the  Assembly  was  highly  characteristic.  The 
Assembly  is  successively  registering  the  decrees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  suppression  of  various  public  rights' — election  meet¬ 
ings,  political  meetings,  universal  suffrage,  &c.  ;  and  it  was  work¬ 
ing  away,  in  patient  turbulence,  at  the  passing  of  a  new  decree 
against  newspapers.  But  M.  Rouher  calls  the  Revolution  of 
1848  a  “catastrophe”  ! — a  poignant  epithet  has  been  used! — that 
is  unbearable  ;  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  pale  with  indignation, 
resigns — or  threatens  to  resign.  The  more  resolute  and  deliberate 
bulk  of  the  Opposition — protests  !  The  people  shrugs  its  shoulders, 
criticizes  the  style  of  the  orators,  takes  exception  to  the  abstract 
epigrams  that  fly  about  so  plentifully  in  aErench  crisis,  and  quietly 
lets  the  Government  go  on  with  its  task  of  reaction. 


Drlinfrs  nnir  ^rnrrrilings  in  ^nrliriinritf. 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

House  of  Lords.  Mondaij,  July  8.  Post-office  Regulations  ;  Sunday  Letter-send¬ 
ing- — General  Board  of  Health  Bill,  passed  through  Committee — Court  of  Chancery 
(Ireland)  Bill,  Factories  Bill,  County  Courts  Extension  Bill,  and  Benefices  in  Plu¬ 
rality  Bill,  read  a  second  time. 

Tuesday,  July  9.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Addresses  of  Condolence  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge — Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  Bill,  re¬ 
ported — Electors  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  Bill,  read  a  second 
time — Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  considered  in  Committee— General  Board  of 
Health  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Thursday,  July  11.  Benefices  in  Plurality  Bill,  read  a  third  time— Inspection  of 
Coal  Mines  Bill,  committed  pro  formft,  to  be  reprinted  with  amendments — Larceny 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  passed  through  Committee. 

Friday,  July  12.  Court  of  Cham  ery  Bill,  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  and  Par¬ 
liamentary  Voters  (Ireland)  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed — County  Courts  Ex¬ 
tension  Bill,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

House  of  Commons.  Monday,  July  8.  Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill;  Amend¬ 
ment,  to  throw  out  on  going  into  Committee,  withdrawn  ;  Amendment,  to  refer  to  a 
Select  Committee,  negatived  by  120  to  34  ;  Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  pro¬ 
gress  made — Show’  of  Industry — Ionian  Islands — Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill, 
considered  in  Committee  ;  progress  reported — The  Census  1851  ;  Population  Bill, 
passed  through  Committee — Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond  Bill  ;  second  reading  op¬ 
posed  by  Ministers,  and  negatived  by  121  to  120 — House  counted  out. 

Tuesday,  July  9.  (Morning  sitting.)  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  considered  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  up  to  clause  24.  (Afternoon  sitting.)  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ; 
Addresses  of  Condolence  to  the  Queen  and  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge— County 
Franchise;  Mr.  Locke  King’s  Motion,  negatived  by  159  to  100— Coffee;  Mr.  An- 
stey’s  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  negatived  by  205  to  60 — Sunday  Labour  in  the 
Post-office;  Mr.  Locke’s  Motion  debated ;  Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  A.  Hope,  and 
approved  of  by  Lord  John  Russell,  carried  by  233  to  92. 

Wednesday ,  July  10.  Marriages  Bill,  read  a  third  time. 

Thursday,  July  11.  (Morning  sitting.)  Highways  Bill,  abandoned  for  this  ses¬ 
sion  by  Sir  George  Grey — Convict  Prisons  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed — Poor 
Relief  Bill,  passed  through  Committee.  (Evening  sitting.)  Death  Punishment ; 
Mr.  Ewart’s  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish,  negatived  by  46  to  40 — 
The  People’s  Charter ;  Mr.  Fcargus  O'Connor’s  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  enact,  cut  short  by  a  “  count-out.” 

Friday,  July  12.  (Morning  sitting..)  Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill,  considered 
in  Committee,  and  progress  reported.  (Afternoon  sitting.)  New  Writs  for  Tam- 
worth,  Southampton,  and  Devonport — In  Committee  of  Supply;  National  Monument 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  voted — Borneo  Piracy;  Mr.  Hume’s  Motion  for  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  negatived  by  169  to  29 — Prince  Edward  Island;  Responsible  Government 
demanded. 


TIME  -  TABLE. 


The  Lords. 

Hour  of  Hour  of 

Meeting.  Adjournment. 
Monday .  51i  ....  8h  12m 

Tuesday .  —  _  8h  0m 

Wednesday .  No  Sitting. 

Thursday .  6h  ....  8h  30m 

Friday . .  —  - - 7h  5m _ 

Sittings  this  Week,  -t ,  Tilin',  llh  47m 
- this  {Session,  70  ;  - 207h  0m 


The  Commons. 

Hour  of  Hour  of 
Meeting.  Adjournment, 

.  Noon  ....  3h  8m 
oh  (m)  lh  45m 

. .  Noon  ....  3h  lorn 
5h  ( m )  2h  45m 

.  Noon  ....  Gli  Dm 
.  Noon  . . ...  3h  57m 
5h  8h  4om 

.  Noon  ....  3h  0m 
5h  (vi i  Hi  15m 

Sittings  this  A\  enk,  a  ;  Time.  4!l!i  50m 
-  this  Session,  113 ;  - 842h  13m 


Monday . . 

Tuesday . 

Wednesday . 

Thursday . 

Friday  . 


Post-office  Labour  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Locke’s  motion  on  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post-office  coming  on  in 
its  turn  at  about  eleven  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  several  Members 
objected  to  proceed  at  so  late  an  Lour — especially  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie 
and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  ;  and  a  preliminary  point  of  form  was  brought 
to  issue,  as  it  would  seem  in  order  to  push  the  original  question  into  a 
more  hopelessly  late  position.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and 
Mr.  Locke,  were  seen  attempting  to  address  the  House,  but  not  a  word 
was  heard  in  the  confusion.  The  Speaker  put  the  question,  “  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  do  now  speak”  ;  and  the  House  determined  in  the  negative. 
At  last  it  was  conceded  by  Members,  that  Mr.  Locke  had  not  transgressed 
any  understanding  ;  and  announced  by  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  formal 
possession  of  the  House.  Mr.  Locke  accordingly  proceeded. 

He  imputed  no  blame  to  those  Members  who  were  absent  from  the  late 
decision  ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  was  absent  himself ;  the  simple  fact  being 
that  the  House  was  taken  by  surprise.  Attributing  to  Lord  Ashley  perfect 
sincerity  of  feeling,  and  granting  that  if  the  mere  numbers  of  petitions  are 
to  decide  be  has  a  test  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Locke  reminded  him  how  easily 
petitions  of  this  character  are  got  up,  and  warned  him  of  the  mischievous 
tendency  of  the  agitation  by  which  tlio  petitioning  excitement  is  fanned.  H  e 
read  a  portion  of  a  letter  he  had  received  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
railway  communication  with  Scotland  on  Sunday  :  this  is  a  sample — 

“  Do  you  want  us  to  become  agents  for  the  Devil,  because  you  are  one  ?  Do  yon 
think  that  you  are  a  god  yourself?  Do  you  think  that  you  will  rule  over  us  like  the 
Pope  of  Rome  ?  Do  you  want  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  a  kingdom  of  devils  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  think  all  these.  Oil,  may  God  open  your  eyes  and  let  you 
see  your  error,  and  make  you  wise  (for  indeed  you  don’t  appear  to  be  wise  enough 
when  you  take  anything  to  do  with  the  law  of  God.)  Don’t  you  hear  God  crying  from 
Heaven  to  you,  saying,  ‘Oh,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate  l  ’  How, 
what  is  this  abominable  tiling  that  God  .-ays  here  ?  It  is  your  violating  His  law.  Do 
you  think  you  are  able  to  contend  with  God  ?  You  want  to  force  people  from  God  to 
serve  Satan.  You  want  to  deprive  them  of  their  resting  day.  Art  thou  more  just 
than  God  l  You  are  crucifying  the  Saviour  a  second  time.  You  want  to  rob  him  of 
his  glory.  Have  you  never  read  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that 
God  worked  six  days  Himself,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and  He  commanded 


His  creatures  to  do  the  same?  Not  man  alone  He  commands  thus,  but  also  the  boasts 
of  the  field  that  works  for  the  man.  He  saw  that  they  would  need  a  day  of  rest,  and 
He  gave  them  a  seventh  portion  of  time  to  rest  from  all  their  earthly  labours  ;  and 
He  said  unto  them,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.’  ....  Your  doings 
vexes  my  soul  greatly,  for  I  entirely  disapprove  of  your  bill.  If  you  w  ould  send  a 
bill  before  Parliament  for  to  stop  all  railways  running  on  Sunday  in  Great  Britain, 
then  I  would  not  only  be  pleased  at  you,  but  would  pray  God  for  a  blessing  on  your 
head:  hut,  since  you  have  acted  quite  the  reverse,  in  trying  to  establish  a  carnaflaw 
against  the  spiritual  law  of  God,  my  prayer  will  be  for  a  curse  on  your  head  as  long 
as  you  continue  in  your  evil  practices,  and  on  every  one  else  that  is  of  the  same  mind 
as  yourself.” 

That  letter  might  warn  them  against  invoking  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  in 
this  country  ;  which  can  only  result,  as  it  resulted  before,  in  a  violent  reac¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  vices  which  none  would  desire  to  see  renewed.  The 
letter  is  a  sample  of  numbers  he  had  received  in  the  same  spirit :  it  shows 
the  penalty  that  public  men  pay  who  venture  to  touch  such  subjects ;  and  it 
shows  by  what  description  of  persons  tills  active  agitation  is  carried  on. 

Sufficient  credit  had  not  been  given  to  her  Majesty’s  Government  for  the 
efforts  they  were  already  making  to  reduce  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post-office, 
when  the  House  decided  on  a  total  suspension  of  Sunday  deliveries.  It  is  a 
vain  hope  that  the  suspension  thus  resolved  on  will  dispense  with  Sunday 
labour.  If  it  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  almost  certain  that  no  Sunday  labour  will  be  saved  at  all,  and  that 
there  will  be  only  a  shifting  of  the  labour  from  one  class  of  employes  to 
another.  Advertisements  in  the  Manchester  papers  prove  that  an  exten¬ 
sive  organization  has  already  been  perfected  for  delivering  the  papers  there 
on  Sunday  morning  as  usual.  A  Mr.  Iloywood  advertises,  that  lie  has  “  a 
staff  of  boys,  equal  iu  number  to  the  men  employed  by  the  Post-office,”  whom 
he  will  “  cause  to  wear  a  particular  badge  that  the  public  may  know  them, 
in  the  expectation  that  every  facility  will  be  given  to  them  in  the  delivery  of 
their  orders.”  Another  advertiser,  a  large  news-agent,  who  for  thirty  yearn 
before  “  never  sold  a  newspaper  or  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  .post  on  a  Sunday,” 
is  “forced  to  do  the  same  thing”  as  the  other  newsmen,  and  have  “ten  or 
twelve  newsmen  at  the  least  running  about  the  town  delivering  and  hawking 
papers”  on  Sunday.  The  walls  are  placarded,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  inn 
or  a  beerhouse  in  Manchester  but  has  been  canvassed  to  take  a  Sunday  paper. 
At  Liverpool,  the  great  firm  of  Wilmer  and  Smith  are  to  have  “  sixty  mounted 
messengers”  and  a  horde  of  foot-runners,  to  carry  their  circulation  of  papers 
through  the  Liverpool  district.  Here,  then,  is  multiplication  of  labour  by 
rival  establishments,  in  lieu  of  the  single  operations  of  the  Post-office.  As  to 
private  messengers,  who  is  to  enumerate  them,  and  their  runnings  to  and  fro 
from  railway  stations  ?  For  already  one  great  railway  company  carries  news¬ 
papers  on  Saturday  night  to  its  stations,  to  be  delivered  to  persons  calling  for 
them  on  Sunday ;  and  other  lines  will  soon  extensively  follow  then-  example. 
Without  mathematical  proof,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  division  of 
labour  by  these  competing  systems  will  require  a  far  larger  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  lie  employed  than  were  required  in  the  ordinary  course  by  the  Post- 
office. 

The  evil  presses  more  exclusively  on  the  poor.  In  country  districts  medi¬ 
cine  is  frequently  sent  by  the  postman  :  it  is  hard  that  after  the  week’s  toil 
the  poor  man  should  be  prevented  from  taking  his  physic  on  a  Sunday. 

The  measure  is  a  narrow,  partial,  and  indefensible  assertion  of  a  far  wider 
principle.  Why  does  it  not  comprehend  every  public  and  every  private  de¬ 
partment  ?  Because  the  country  would  not  for  an  instant  bear  the  entirety 
of  its  mischief.  Mr.  Loeke  moved, 

“  That,  whilst  this  House  acknowledges  with  satisfaction  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  Sunday  labour  effected  by  the  recent  arrangements  in  the  Post-offiae,  it 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  great  public  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from  the 
total  cessation  of  any  delivery  or  collection  of  letters  on  Sundays  ;  and  that  an  hum¬ 
ble  address  be  therefore  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  lie  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  w  hether  the  amount  of  Sunday  labour  might 
nut  be  reduced  without  completely  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
letters,  &c.  on  Sundays  ;  and  that,  pending  such  inquiry,  her  Majesty will  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  give  orders  that  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters,  See.  on  Sun¬ 
days  shall  be  continued  as  heretofore.” 

Mr.  Roebuck  seconded  the  motion ;  and  in  supporting  it,  separated  the 
religious  and  the  political  questions,  in  order  clearly  and  definitely  to  treat 
each  by  itself. 

With  the  religious  question  he  at  once  broadly  asserted  tliat  the  House  of 
Commons  has  no  right  to  deal.  The  House  of  Commons  has  no  right  to 
thrust  down  the  throat  of  any  man  any  religious  opinion  whatever.  The 
Dissenters  assert  that  principle,  and  yet  above  all  others  have  ordered  their 
representatives  to  come  forward  and  enforce  what  they  call  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  “The  ‘Sabbath’  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion” —  (“Hear,  hear !’’) — and  the  Christian  Sunday  is  so  far  different,  that 
none  of  the  Jewish  curses  directed  against  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  could  be 
fairly  directed  against  acts  performed  on  the  Sunday.  The  groat  fathers  of 
the  Church,  from  Luther  and  Calvin  downwards,  tell  us  that  Sunday  is  a 
“feast-day,”  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Judaical  dispensation,  but  set 
apart  for  human  observance  by  human  wisdom,  for  human  purposes,  on 
human  grounds.  He  durst  not  meddle  with  another  man’s  religion  :  would 
that  the  same  humility  would  persuade  all  men  to  abstain  from  forcing  their 
religious  opinions  ou  their  fellows. 

He  came  to  the  political  question  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  to  man  from  a  day  of  rest.  No  men  work  with  earnestness  or  consecutive- 
ncss,  by  head  or  hands,  to  which  such  an  institution  is  not  grateful. 
But  what  is  the  arrangement  in  this  case  ?  llow  do  you  distinguish  the 
“  work”  of  a  man  who  walks  a  lew  miles  with  a  letter-bag  at  his  back,  from 
that  of  the  servant  who  rises  early,  prepares  the  Sunday  breakfast,  gets  ready 
the  coach,  takes  to  church  Iris  master,  to  offer  his  humble  orisons  to  God 
and  then  ride  back  again,  when  the  servant  has  other  offices  to  perform  ?  A 
healthy  man  requires  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  for  his  food  for 
the  twelve  hours  :  what  man  confines  himself  to  the  narrow  “  work  of  ne¬ 
cessity”  winch  wall  suffice  to  satisfy  those  wants  ?  To  make  good  malt  re¬ 
quires  eight,  days;  Sunday  must  bo  employed  for  that  “  work  of  necessity,” 
or  the  public  will  not  get  good  beer ;  so  “  Meux  and  Co.”  malt  on  Sunday. 
(Murmurs  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Meux.)  He  was  but  using  a  general  il¬ 
lustration,  and  was  not  aware  that  “  Meux  and  Co.”  were  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :  but  he  was  aware  that  there  is  much  hypocrisy  among 
people  outside  the  House  in  regard  to  what  are  works  of  necessity,  so  long  as 
the  works  don’t  touch  themselves,  and  especially  if  they  concern  money  re¬ 
lations.  (Cheers.)  The  true  principle  is  to  lessen  the  labour  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  Post-offiee,  by  its  cheap,  easy  machinery,  calls  for  a  small 
quantity  of  labour  from  the  poor  mau ;  it  contributes  to  his  education,  and 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  to  his  mental  and  moral  amelioration  ;  and  much  of 
its  especial  influence  is  exercised  on  his  Sunday  of  leisure. 

On  the  ground  of  religion  there  is  nothing  to  stand  upon  ;  on  that  of  poli¬ 
tical  exigency  there  never  was  a  grosser  blunder  than  the  closing  of  the 
Post-office  ou  Sunday. 

Lord  Ashley  opposed  the  motion,  ontho  special  ground  that  the  closing 
experiment  has  not  had  a  full,  fair,  and  sufficient  trial.  The  measure 
has  been  hut  twenty  days  in  operation,  and  the  Ministers  have  both  refused 
to  give  facilities  for  carrying  it  out  and  have  expressly  suggested  the  peti¬ 
tioning  of  the  House  to  reconsider  its  resolution.  He  advocated ’the  sus¬ 
pension  mainly  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the  overworked  and  under¬ 
paid  men  employed  in  the  Post-office. 

Challenged  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  to  defend  the  measure  which  he  had 
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advised  lier  Majesty  to  carry  into  execution,  Lord  John  Russell  re¬ 
minded  the  House,  both  that  the  proposition  did  not  meet  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Ministers,  and  that  the  Ministers  have  no  option  hut  to  present 
to  her  Majesty  an  address  of  this  description;  which  is  not  like  a  simple 
resolution  of  the  House,  that  may  be  erased  or  rescinded  the  next  day. 

He  would  fairly  say,  however,  that  he  could  have  wished  the  question  had 
not  come  on  so  soon  again  for  consideration.  On  the  general  question,  lie 
owned  that  he  could  “not  get  over  this  circumstance” — Here  was  a  public 
department  which  was  charged  with  the  business  of  carrying  the  letters,  and 
armed  with  the  powers  of  the  State  to  prevent  other  persons  carrying  them 
— which  took  upon  itself  to  be  charged  exclusively  with  this  duty — which 
conveyed  a  letter  on  the  Saturday  evening  from  London,  informing  a 
daughter  that  her  father  was  so  dangerously  ill  that  uulcss  she  set  out  im¬ 
mediately  she  might  never  see  him  again  or  receive  his  blessing;  and  that 
letter,  arriving  in  a  provincial  town  early  on  the  Sunday  morning,  was  there 
detained  twenty-four  hours  iu  the  post-office,  the  daughter  perhaps  know¬ 
ing  of  the  father’s  illness,  and  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  protracted  anxiety 
during  those  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  the  ease  of  the  Dutchess  of  Suther¬ 
land,  whose  father  was  dying  at  Castle  Howard ;  it  was  generally  thought  a 
very  barbarous  thing  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  railway  car¬ 
riage  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  her  father  before  his  death.  The  circumstance 
attracted  great  attention  owing  to  the  rank  of  the  two  parties  concerned ; 
but  that  circumstance,  which  shocked  a  great  many  people — preventing  a 
daughter  from  seeing  her  dying  parent — we  might  have  repeated  every  Sun¬ 
day.  There  were  poor  families,  families  that  could  pay  a  penny  for  a  letter, 
hut  could  not  send  a  telegraphic  message  or  a  parcel  by  the  railway ;  and 
this  might  be  occurring  in  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  or  three  hundred  instances, 
every  time  we  detained  the  letters. 

Lord  John  proposed  tile  omission  of  the  last  clause  of  the  resolution, 
which  suggested  a  resumption  of  deliveries  pending  the  inquiry. 

Air.  Gladstone  objected  also  to  the  recital  in  the  resolution  which  pre¬ 
cedes  the  request  of  an  inquiry  :  he  should  object  to  affirm  the  “great 
public  inconvenience”  there  mentioned. 

If  it  was  objectionable  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  the  House,  how  much 
more  objectionable  was  it  to  take  the  course  they  were  invited  to  take  with 
respect,  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ?  When  the  address  was  moved,  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  advised  the  Crown  to  take  an  intermediate  course — 
to  make  inquiry,  and  to  proceed  with  caution ;  hut  lie  had  not  done  so,  and 
had  advised  the  Crown  to  give  full  aud  absolute  effect  to  the  address.  No 
doubt,  iu  their  desire  to  give  a  boon  to  the  Post-office  servants,  there  must 
be  a  limit  in  public  convenience  ;  hut  the  question  involved  here  was  one 
very  much  of  degree.  They  must  balance  the  evils  against  the  advantages 
of  the  step  they  had  taken  ;  and  he  trusted  the  House  would  recollect,  that 
if  they  valued  their  consistency  and  character  and  the  relations  of  the  House 
to  the  Crown,  and  if  they  wished  to  preserve  to  the  Crown  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  it  iii  the  face  of  the  country,  this  was  not  the  time  when  they 
could  with  justice  reopen  the  question. 

Lord  J ohn  Russell  concurred  with  Air.  Gladstone  as  to  the  further 
omission ;  and  Air.  Alexander  Hope  moved  the  emission  of  all  the  words 
following  the  first  word  “  That,”  in  Air.  Locke’s  motion,  in  order  to  re¬ 
model  it  in  this  amended  form — • 

“  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  the  amount  of  Sunday 
labour  might  not  be  reduced  without  completely  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  letters,  &c.  on  Sundays.” 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  and  Mr.  Cardwell  supported  the  amended 
resolution.  The  preliminary  question  was  first  put,  to  leave  out  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  original  motion  ;  and  this  was  carried,  by  238  to  92.  A 
motion  by  Air.  Forbes  AIackenzie,  to  adjourn  the  debate,  was  negatived 
by  195  to  112.  The  modification  suggested  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
moved  by  Air.  Hope  was  then  put  as  an  original  motion,  and  adopted 
without  division. 

County  Franchise. 

Air.  Locke  King,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  to  give  a  county 
vote  to  ten-pound  occupiers,  made  a  brief  speech,  chiefly  insisting  on  tho 
fitness  and  safety  of  giving  the  franchise  to  the  class  in  counties  who 
already  enjoy  the  qualification  in  boroughs  ;  and  challenging  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  impression  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  cling  to  Protection,  by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
that  conviction.  Air.  IIume  briefly  seconded  the  motion.  Reminding 
Lord  J  ohn  Russell  T>f  his  admission  that  he  is  prepared  to  go  beyond  tho 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he  asked  him  in  what  direction  rather  than  this  could  ho 
make  the  advance  with  less  risk  ?  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  had  given  notice 
to  move  as  an  amendment,  that  tho  franchise  be  extended  on  the  triple 
basis  of  a  low  qualification  by  payment  of  income-tax,  by  being  rated  to 
the  poor,  and  by  the  owning  of  a  savings-bank  deposit ;  but  on  Air.  Ilume’s 
suggestion,  that  ho  would  peril  the  original  motion  by  dividing  on  his 
amendment,  he  withdrew  it.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Air.  George 
Thompson  ;  who  stated  that  his  opportunities  of  testing  the  opinion  of 
the  people  have  convinced  him  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  favour¬ 
able  to  giving  the  franchise  to  the  labouring  classes.  Air.  Drummond 
separated  himself  from  the  gentlemen  who  would  establish  electoral  divi¬ 
sions,  and  schemes  of  that  sort;  for  electoral  divisions  would  give  all 
power  to  the  shopkeepers,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class  :  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  because  he  has  already  advocated  its  plan  in  his  own 
c  lunty  so  often  before. 

Lord  J  ohn  Russell  condemned  the  bringing  forward  of  questions  so 
large  and  important  in  July:  the  merely  admitting  bills  to  he  laid  on  the 
table,  with  no  intention  of  going  on  with  them,  is  unworthy  of  the  House 
and  unfair  to  the  people. 

Observing  that  the  speeches  had  been  little  relevant  to  the  hill  before  the 
House,  he  himself  went  into  discursive  criticism  of  the  general  schemes  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reformers ;  particularly  dealing  with  the  proposal  to 
have  electoral  districts,  and  calling  on  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  party  to  come 
prepared  next  time  to  show  that  the  changes  they  advocate  are  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  are  fundamental  parts  of  our  constitution,  enjoying  the 
thorough  attachment  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Air.  Thompson  had  told 
him  that  Government  would  lose  the  confidence  of  his  party  if  they  do  not 
come  forward  with  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  reform  next  session  ;  that  they 
must  be  quick  about  it,  or  his  party  will  gain  the  votes  Government  will 
lose.  If  the  Government  lose  tho  confidence  of  the  House— if  the  House 
think  a  change  of  Government  should  take  place,  “  let  it  take  place  ”  :  the 
House  will  then  see  the  plans  of  those  in  whom  they  are  to  place  their 
confidence  ;  and  that  wilt  be  a  fairer  way  than  tolling  the  Government  they 
must  bring  forward  a  plan,  whether  they  think  it  good  or  had,  “  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.”  ( Laughter  and 
cries  of  “  Hear  ”) 

Air.  Bright  marked  the  joking  quorulousness  of  Lord  John’s  discursive 
criticisms;  and  told  him  that  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  arc  not  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  not  to  know  that  what  is  possible  in  our  Colonies  or  in  a  new  country 


j  may  not  he  possible  or  even  desirable  in  the  circumstances  of  this  country  : 
they  ask  that  the  glaring  inequalities  of  representation  should  he  diminish¬ 
ed,  and  the  just  grounds  of  complaint  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  removed. 
Air.  Locke  King  regarded  Lord  John’s  backwardness  as  only  an  inviting 
retirement  to  the  willow  grove ;  a  refusal  of  first  overtures  in  order  to 
yield  to  stronger  embraces.  Between  tho  far-going  reformers  and  the 
short-going  ones  ho  sits,  like  Captain  Ataehcath,  singing, 

“  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either. 

Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away  ; 

But  while  you  both  tease  me  tog-ether, 

To  neither  a  word  will  I  say.” 

Mr.  Grattan  made  an  Irish  application  of  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  D  Is¬ 
raeli  made  that  the  excuse  for  launching  a  general  dissertation,  after  the 
debate  was  supposed  to  have  been  closed  by  tho  mover’s  reply. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  159  to  100,  majority  59 ;  a 
result  which  was  announced  amidst  cheers. 

Home-made  Spirits  :  Ministerial  AIa.tority  of  One. 

On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond 
Bill,  the  offspring-  of  a  late  Alinisterial  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  that  tho  House  go  into  Committee  that  day  six 
months  ;  and  on  a  division,  carried  his  point  and  threw  out  the  bill,  by 
121  votes  to  120  votes — majority  one.  Colonel  Sibthorp  demanded  to 
know  if  tho  Government  dared,  after  such  a  division,  to  attempt  to  cany¬ 
on  the  government  of  the  country  ?  The  House  laughed. 

AIercantile  AIarine. 

Some  opposition  was  renewed  to  the  principle  of  the  AIercantile  Alarinc 
Bill,  on  the  stage  of  going  into  Committee,  by  Mr.  Moffatt  ;  who  moved 
that  the  House  go  into  Committee  that  day  six  months.  He  reviewed 
the  general  difficulties  of  British  shipping ;  reminded  Alinisters,  that 
when  they  repealed  the  Navigation-law  they  promised  they  would  re¬ 
move  those  difficulties ;  aud  laboured  to  show  that  those  promises  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  shipping  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  light-dues  and  pilotage-dues,  nor  to  cure  the  evils  of  tho  present 
system  of  manning  the  Navy;  and  the  proposed  machinery  of  registry 
will  give  greater  annoyance  than  the  existing  machinery.  Some  Mem- 
bers  who  originally  opposed  the  bill  came  to  the  aid  of  Ministers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  measure  has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  remove  their 
objections.  Mr.  AIoffatt  withdrew  his  amendment.  Lord  John  AIan- 
ners  moved  that  the  hill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  :  negatived 
by  120  to  34  .  Tho  House  went  into  Committee,  and  progress  was  im¬ 
mediately  reported. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

In  Committee  on  the  Ecc-losiastical  Commission  Bill,  Mr.  Horsman 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  first  clause,  with  the  object  of  remodelling 
the  Commission  upon  the  exclusively  lay  basis  which  he  advocates.  Ho 
supported  his  amendment  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  that  matter  which 
he  has  brought  forward  in  former  speeches,  to  show  the  inefficient  and 
injurious  working  of  the  present  Ecclesiastical  basis.  Among  his  details 
was  the  statement,  that  if  the  Committee  had  been  granted  which  he 
asked  some  time  ago,  he  should  bo  able  to  demonstrate,  from  authentic 
and  most  competent  sources,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  now  in 
the  receipt  of  an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year.  Sir  Benjamin  Haxl 
supported  the  amendment,  in  a  speech  of  the  same  staple  with  Air, 
Horsman’ s  ;  accumulating  evidences  that  the  Ecclosiastioal  Commission 
has  sacrificed  the  general  interests  of  the  Church  to  favour  the  Prelatical 
clement  which  is  so  enormously  preponderant  in  the  Commission.  The 
amendment  was  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as  being  directly  at 
variance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  it  was  negatived  by  60  to  22.  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  House,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  three  Church  Estates  Commissioners  should  receive  a  salary ;  but, 
having  been  opposed  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell,  he 
withdrew  the  amendment.  Considerable  debate  was  raised  when  Lord 
John  Russell  moved,  without  any  speech,  the  substitution  in  clause  13 
of  words  which  will  unite  the  Episcopal  fund  and  the  Common  fund,  and 
make  the  joint  fund  available  for  all  the  purposes  that  each  has  served, 
with  some  additional  purposes,  such  as  tho  endowment  of  new  bishoprics. 
Air.  Gladstone  complained  of  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  thrown  over;  and  charged  Lord  John 
with  a  latent  and  covert  intention  to  abandon  the  pledge  ho  gave  a  few 
years  ago,  to  found  three  new  bishoprics.  If  the  two  funds  arc  blended, 
tho  ability  to  fulfil  that  pledge  will  he  abandoned.  lie  would 
propose  a  clause  to  enable  tho  Queen  in  Council  to  appoint  new  bishop¬ 
rics,  at  fixed  salaries  of  not  more  than  1,500?.  a  year,  in  any  district  where 
30,000/.  is  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  for  endowing  them.  Lord 
John  Russell  admitted,  that  from  time  to  time  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  now  bishoprics  ;  His  amendment  will  not  prevent  but  aid  that  pro¬ 
vision  :  but  he  looked  with  alarm  at  Air.  Gladstone’s  scheme,  thinking 
that  a  separate  order  of  Bishops — of  Bishops  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  State,  (having  no  scats  in  tho  House  of  Peers,)  would  go  far  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  constitution  both  of  Church  and  State.  The  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  other  high  authorities,  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  present  the 
whole  of  the  fluids  of  the  Commission  should  go  in  aid  of  parochial  neces¬ 
sities.  Air.  Sidney  Herbert  said,  you  may  talk  to  the  people  to  the  end 
of  time  about  tho  episcopal  succession  ;  what  they  want  to  see  is  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Episcopate  in  a  Prolate  performing  the  real  duties  of  his 
office  among  the  laity  as  well  as  among  tho  clergy,  and  with  less  of  tho 
intervention  of  those  Deans  and  Rural  Deans  who  interpose  in  too  great 
numbers  between  the  Bishops  and  the  people.  He  opposed  the  fusion  of 
the  two  funds.  Air.  Henley,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  and  Air. 
PageAVood,  supported  Lord  John  Russell’s  amendment;  and  it  was  car¬ 
ried,  by  163  to  ill.  Progress  was  then  reported. 

Small  Benefices  in  Plurality. 

In  Committee  on  the  Pencficcs  in  Plurality  Bill,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Lord  Lyttelton  moved  amendments,  the  combined  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  is  to  permit  the  holding  of  two  benefices  together,  what¬ 
ever  their  joint  value,  when  tho  churches  arc  within  three  miles  of  each 
other,  and  the  annual  value  of  one  of  the  livings  docs  not  amount  to  100/. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Prohibited  Marriages. 

The  third  reading  of  Air.  Stuart  Wortley’s  Alarriages  Bill  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Walpole  ;  who  moved  that  tho  bill  he  read  a  third  time  that  day 
three  months,  and  enforced  his  motion  by  a  speech  recapitulating  the  ease 
against  the  proposed  legislation.  He  also  urged,  that  if  the  measure 
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ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  at  all,  it  should  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  other  House,  where  it  might  have  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  theologians  and  divines  to  pronounce  with  something  like 
authority,  whether  this  class  of  marriages  was  or  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
Levitical  law.  Quite  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  he  would  yet  put  it  as 
matter  of  doubt ;  for  in  such  a  conflict  and  variety  of  opinion  he  did  not 
feel  entitled  to  put  it  on  any  higher  ground  :  hut  in  a  matter  of  doubt  the 
safest  course  is  the  wisest ;  he  therefore  urged  the  House  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  running  counter  to  the  Divine  law.  Mr.  Wortley  took  up  the 
concession  of  the  doubt,  and  replied  that  the  safest  course  will  be  to  leave 
the  doubts  to  be  solved  by  individual  conscience.  Mr.  Duncan  M‘Neill 
and  Mr.  Fox  Maule  supported  the  amendment ;  Colonel  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Anstey  supported  the  bill.  The  latter  Member  was  approaching 
dangerously  near  to  the  hour  of  six,  when  a  friend  reminded  him  of  the 
clock,  and  he  sat  down.  The  House  divided  on  the  question  whether 
the  word  “now”  should  be  left  out,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
words  “this  day  three  months”  :  the  division  was  144  to  134 — majority 
10  for  retaining  the  word  “now”;  so  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
A  clause  exempting  Scotland  was  thrown  out  on  the  motion  to  read  it  a 
second  time,  by  137  to  130.  It  was  now  six  o’clock,  and  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  without  passing  the  bill. 

Convict  Discipline. 

At  the  third  reading  of  the  Convict  Prisons  Bill,  Sir  George  Grey 
stated,  that  the  ticlcet-of-leave  system  is  undergoing  a  modification,  with 
a  view  to  its  assimilation  to  the  assignment  system  apart  from  the  evils 
connected  with  that  system.  In  the  home  discipline  of  convicts,  it  is 
found  impracticable  to  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  subordination  in 
the  hulks,  and  therefore  it  is  determined  to  appropriate  two  old  barracks 
at  Portsmouth  for  the  reception  of  convicts  and  their  subjection  to  rigid 
discipline.  When  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  the  result  will  be 
communicated  to  Parliament.  Upwards  of  1,200  convicts,  in  that  stage  of 
their  punishment  which  would  make  them  good  servants  and  labourers, 
were  received  into  New  South  Wales  last  year;  and  the  result  was  so  be¬ 
neficial  as  to  induce  a  hope  that  the  colony  will  continue  to  receive  them. 
North  Australia  will  be  peopled  chiefly  by  exiles  and  emancipists  from 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 
Prevention  of  Crime  by  Hanging. 

In  handling  his  yearly  theme,  Mr.  Ewart  on  this  occasion  avoided  the 
repetition  of  statistical  tedium,  and  addressed  himself  principally  to  the 
proof  that  the  present  system  is  inconsistent  with  what  Beccaria  and 
Blackstone  lay  down  as  the  most  important  preventive  element  of  punish¬ 
ment — its  certainty  of  infliction. 

There  is  so  large  a  predominance  of  acquittals  on  the  charges  of  murder,  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  jurors  are  restrained  from  honest  ver¬ 
dicts  by  their  insuperable  objections  to  the  punishment  of  death.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  affirmed  by  judges  who  condemn  capital  punishment — an  increasing 
number ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  still  adhere  to  it.  The  fre¬ 
quent  conflicts  of  opinion  in  courts  of  justice  between  judges  and  medical 
men  on  the  point  of  insanity — especially  on  the  moot  pomt,  whether 
there  may  not  be  moral  insanity  as  well  as  mental  insanity — justify 
the  hesitation  and  doubt  of  juries,  and  increase  the  uncertainty  of  their 
verdicts.  Appealing  from  “  the  letter  winch  killeth  to  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life,”  and  declaring  that  the  Gospel  in  its  whole  tenour  condemns 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  encourages  the  spirit  of  repentance,  Mr.  Ewart 
declared  his  faith  that  public  opinion  has  so  advanced  on  this  subject,  that 
the  knell  of  this  last  vestige  of  barbaric  punishment  is  now  sounding  through¬ 
out  the  land.  He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death. 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion  ;  and  stated,  that  between  1840  and 
1844  the  acquittals  of  persons  charged  with  murder  were  23,  whereas  be¬ 
tween  1845  and  1849  they  were  no  fewer  than  48.  Sir  George  Grey  re¬ 
sisted  the  motion  with  the  regular  arguments  ;  maintaining  that  there  is 
more  uncertainty  in  any  secondary  punishment  than  in  capital  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  asserting  that  public  opinion  is  so  far  from  being  in  favour  of 
abolition,  that  if  it  were  likely  to  be  carried  great  dread  and  terror  would 
spread  through  the  country.  Mr.  Bright  called  on  Sir  George  Grey  to 
come  prepared  with  fresher  objections — to  give  some  particulars,  as  to 
whether  in  Tuscany,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  countries  where  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  has  been  abolished,  the  security  of  life  or  property  has  been 
diminished  by  the  abolition  ;  to  answer  the  argument  that  hanging  in  it¬ 
self  familiarizes  with  crime,  and  suggests  it. 

When  the  first  execution  took  place  at  Nenagh,  sixty  persons  in  the  crowd 
fainted  ;  when  the  second  execution  took  place,  some  few  fainted,  but  the 
number  was  far  under  sixty  :  now  the  sight  is  witnessed  without  a  shudder. 
Rest  assured,  that  if  you  would  have  others  reverence  human  life,  you  must 
yourself  reverence  it,  by  imitating  the  great  rule  of  the  good  parson  in 
Chaucer — 

“  But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  Apostles  twelve, 

He  taught  ;  but  first  he  follwed  it  himselve.” 

Your  error  is  irremediable  in  case  of  punishment  by  death  ;  and  neverthe¬ 
less,  error  is  an  element  so  constant  in  its  recurrence,  that  an  undoubted 
percentage  of  those  wrho  suffer  death  die  innocent  men.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
people  are  beginning  to  refuse  verdicts  of  guilty.  ( Ironical  cheers.) 

He  did  not  rejoice  that  men  appointed  to  perform  certain  duties  should 
abandon  those  duties — he  regretted  it,  as  he  regretted  then-  being  placed  in 
the  temptation  to  it ;  but  it  was  manifest  that,  in  the  utter  impossibility  of 
otherwise  operating  upon  the  official  and  Parliamentary  mind,  the  people  out 
of  doors  had  no  other  resource  than  to  take  up  the  matter  themselves.  It 
was  not  until  jury  after  jury  had  declared  upon  their  oaths  that  a  ten-pound 
note  was  not  worth  forty  shillings,  that  the  official  and  Parliamentary  mind 
was  applied  to  a  previous  stage  of  this  matter ;  and  so  the  machinery  of 
judicial  death  would  not  be  arrested  until  the  people  out  of  doors  refused  to 
work  it. 

Mr.  Siiafto  Adair  was  satisfied  that  perpetual  exile,  without  chance 
of  commutation,  would,  when  once  generally  understood,  perfectly  sup¬ 
ply  the  void  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  a  slender  minority  in  a 
thin  House :  the  votes  were  46  to  40 — a  majority  of  6  with  Sir  George 
Grey. 

Government  Prevention  of  Mine  Accidents. 

On  moving  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  go  into  Committee  upon  the 
Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  Bill,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  stated  that  no  in¬ 
terference  with  the  management  of  mines  is  intended.  The  bill  merely 
enacts  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  shall  appoint  inspectors,  who  shall  exa¬ 
mine  the  mines  and  the  works  and  machinery  belonging  to  them,  have 
power  to  summon  the  agent  and  point  out  things  considered  dangerous, 
and  then  have  the  duty  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  if  dangerous 
defects  are  not  remedied.  The  inspectors  may  call  for  a  map  and  plan  of 


the  mine,  or  have  one  made.  The  owners  of  mines  arc  to  bo  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  their  management,  but  to 
leave  the  responsibility  of  conducting  their  mines  still  with  themselves. 
The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  said  he  would  welcome  the  measure  if  he  thought 
it  would  at  all  tend  to  save  life ;  but  it  promised  no  such  advantage.  The 
Government  inspection  in  Belgium  does  “  not  operate  as  a  guard  against 
accidents,  nor  even  to  an  improved  mode  of  working  the  mines.”  The 
bill  will  be  useless,  though  injurious  in  practice  and  dangerous  in  princi¬ 
ple.  He  moved  to  go  into  Committee  that  day  three  months.  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  repeated  these  objections  with  more  develop¬ 
ment,  and  observed  that  the  expenses  of  inspection  will  fall  on  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  Lord  Wharncliffe  thought  his  noble  friends  had  miscon¬ 
ceived  the  objects  and  provisions  of  the  bill ;  to  the  spirit  of  which  the 
coal-owners  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  coal-trade  of  the  Midland 
districts  are  friendly.  It  was  agreed  to  go  into  Committee  pro  forma, 
that  the  bill  may  be  reprinted  and  time  given  to  consider  amendments. 

The  Census  of  1851. 

In  Committee  on  the  Population  Bill,  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  stated, 
that  the  day  for  taking  the  census  in  1851  will  be  the  31st  of  March,  and 
not  a  day  in  June,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  foreigners  at  the  time  of  the 
Show  of  Industry.  The  Registrar- General  has  prepared  a  scheme  for 
digesting  the  census,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  an  error  by  which  some  ad¬ 
vantage  was  given  in  number  to  the  manufacturers  ;  but  the  scheme  can¬ 
not  be  enacted  in  the  bill. 

Ionian  Islands. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Dunne,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hawes,  that  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  prorogued  the  Assembly, 
thinking  it  would  conduce  to  more  moderate  proceedings ;  as  the  violence 
of  party  feeling  had  prevented  any  good  from  being  done  during  the  late 
session. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  hag 
been  the  subject  of  addresses  of  condolence  to  the  Queen  and  the  Dutchess 
of  Cambridge,  moved  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  cordial 
expressions  of  feeling  on  all  sides,  far  beyond  the  mere  formal  proceeding. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  desirous  that 
the  House  should  adjourn,  in  token  of  affectionate  respect ;  hut  the  ac¬ 
customed  course  was  adhered  to.  In  speaking  on  the  address  of  condo¬ 
lence  to  her  Majesty,  Lord  Brougham  told  the  House,  that  he  could  say 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  what  he  had  never  heen  able  to  say 
of  any  other  public  man — that  he  never  heard  a  single  individual 
speak  of  him  in  other  than  kindly  terms.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  pronounced  a  eulogy  which  awakened 
sympathy  on  all  sides  of  the  House  :  “No  man  ever  was  more  free  from 
anything  like  bitterness  of  spirit,  or  more  entirely  impressed  with 
the  spirit  of  charity,  than  his  Royal  Highness.”  The  Marquis  of 
Granby  added  the  warm  tribute  of  one  who  had  lost  a  kind,  an  amiable, 
and  affectionate  friend.  Mr.  Disraeli  declared,  that  the  people  have 
taken  a  pride  in  the  late  Duke’s  career  of  active  virtue,  and  in  his  manly 
and  cordial  character.  The  bereavement  of  the  illustrious  lady  with 
whom  they  condoled  might  be  alleviated  by  the  remembrance  that  her 
husband’s  honours  have  devolved  upon  a  son  to  whom  this  country  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  look  with  interest  and  fondness,  and  in  the  sacred 
memory  that  she  closed  the  eyes  of  that  life  whose  happiness  she  created 
by  the  tenderness  of  her  devotion. 


Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Last  Speech. 

[On  the  morning  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  last  appearance  in  Parliament, 
our  pages  were  already  full,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his 
speech.  Uttered  in  the  most  important  debate  of  the  session,  it  was  de¬ 
livered  with  the  solemn  and  earnest  manner  of  a  man  who  feels  the  truth 
of  what  he  is  saying  and  the  weight  of  a  great  responsibility :  the 
very  want  of  art  in  its  structure — the  absence  of  ornament,  the  homely 
plainness,  and  the  reiterations — show  how  much  more  the  speaker  was 
absorbed  in  the  matter  of  it  than  in  the  fashion.  The  following  selection 
of  its  more  important  passages  is  made  for  those  readers  who  would  like 
to  have  on  their  file  the  last  words  which  the  statesman  now  so  univer- 
saRy  lamented  gave  to  the  public.] 

Grounds  of  the  Vote.  “  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  the  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Southampton  (Mr.  Cockbum)  has  demanded  a  full  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  vote  will  be  given.  He  shall  have  that  ex¬ 
planation  :  I  have  no  reserve.  He  has  stated  that  there  is  some  dishonour¬ 
able  conspiracy  formed  against  her  Majesty’s  Government.  A  more  unfounded 
charge  never  was  preferred.  He  presumes  that  there  has  been  some  base 
compromise  between  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  maintaining  differ¬ 
ent  opinions  on  matters  of  vital  interest.  He  is  wholly  and  entirely  mistaken ; 
there  has  been  no  such  compromise.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
talks  of  there  being  three  distinct  courses  of  action — three  combinations  by 
which  office  might  be  attained :  he  says,  ‘  I  require  you  to  state  which  of 
those  three  courses  you  contemplate  at  present.’  Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine 
that  there  may  be  a  fourth  course  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  him  to  speculate 
upon  the  possibility  that  men  in  this  House  may  intend  to  give  their  votes 
without  reference  to  political  combinations  ?  does  he  exclude  the  possibility 
of  that  fourth  course  of  action,  which  arises  from  a  conscientious  conviction 
as  to  the  truth  ?  ” 

General  Support  of  Ministers.  “  I  will  not  forget,  and  I  need  not  re¬ 
mind  the  House,  that  I  have  given,  or  attempted  to  give,  to  her  Majesty’s 
Government  my  support — I  will  say  my  cordial  support— during  the  last  four 
years.  In  utter  oblivion  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  succeeded 
to  power,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  them,  not  an  ostentatious,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  ostentatious,  a  not  the  less  effective  support.  I  have  not 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  possessing  their  personal  friendship ;  I  have 
never  been  in  political  connexion  with  them.  I  have  held  no  communica¬ 
tion  with  them,  during  the  last  four  years,  which  may  not  be  had  by  any 
Member  of  this  House,  who  may  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most  un¬ 
connected  with  their  policy.  I  have  given  them  my  support,  because  I  cor¬ 
dially  approved  of  the  policy  which  they  carried  into  domestic  affairs.  I 
think  that  their  policy  in  domestic  affairs  has  been  a  liberal  and  conservative 
policy.  I  have  agreed  with  them,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  commercial  freedom.  So  far  from  a  base  compromise  having 
taken  place  between  myself  and  the  gentlemen  who  sit  near  me,  and  whoso 
confidence  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  forfeit,  every  day  that  passes  con¬ 
vinces  me  more  and  more,  that  upon  the  cordial  adoption,  and  the  unequivo¬ 
cal  adhesion  to  those  principles  of  commercial  policy,  the  peace  and  true  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country  depend.  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  prove  to  the 
honourable  Member,  that  for  myself  as  I  know,  and  for  others  as  I  believe, 
there  has  been  none  of  that  base  compromise  that  he  supposes  has  dictated 
our  unanimity  upon  this  occasion.  I  feel  as  grateful  to  her  Majesty’s  Go- 
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Vemmcnt  as  one  public  man  can  feel  to  others  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
principles  which  regulate  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  country.  I  concur 
with  them  as  to  their  Irish  policy.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  declaration 
I  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  on  the  day  upon  which  I  quitted  office,  and  I 
retain  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed,  that  your  true  policy  towards  Ire¬ 
land  is  to  maintain  civil  equality  as  the  privilege  of  all  her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  and  not  to  permit  religious  differences  of  opinion  to  constitute  a  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  favour  of  the  Crown.” 

Qualified  Support  of  their  Foreign  l'olicy.  “  There  have  been  occasions 
on  which  I  have  supported  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  Government. 

I  supported  it  with  respect  to  Portugal.  I  did  not  concur  in  the  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  Spain,  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  would  be  too 
severe  a  visitation  for  any  offence  which  her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  had  committed.  But  I  took  the  occasion  of  ex¬ 
pressing  my  regret  that  the  tone  assumed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Spain  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  The  most  important  point  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  her  Majesty’s  Government  I  concurred  in  :  I  agreed  with  them  in  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  French  ltepublic,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  recognizing  the 
Government  which  appeared  to  be  most  comformable  to  the  will  of  the 
French  people.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think  such  a  recognition  ought 
not  to  be  a  cold  reluctant  acquiescence  in  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  without  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  true 
policy  is  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  that  great  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel— to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  them— to  show 
a  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  them.  And  it  is  because  I  concur  in  that 
policy — because  I  am  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  good  understanding 
with  France,  that  I  now  ask  you,  the  Government,  to  give  an  account  of 
your  French  relations,  and  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  such  a  correspondence 
has  taken  place  as  that  which  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  why 
it  is  that  you  have  had  these  altercations  with  the  people  of  France,  who 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  place  in  you  a  cordial  and  unlimited  confidence.” 

The  Greek  Quarrel.  “  The  resolution  of  the  honourable  gentleman  em¬ 
braces  two  objects,. — the  protection  of  the  Government ;  and  the  declaration 
of  the  public  principles  he  calls  upon  you  to  affirm,  namely,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  is  one  calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  England.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  support.  It  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  my  private  feelings.  It  would  be  more  in  consistency  with  my 
disposition  to  support  her  Majesty’s  Government  if  I  could  do  so.  But  to 
speak  of  that  particular  affair  winch  led  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  conduct  of  Government  in  reference  to  the  Grecian  affair,  I  cannot,  con¬ 
sistently  with  my  conscientious  convictions,  declare  that  I  think  the  course 
which  the  Government  has  pursued  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  or  to  maintain  peace  with  foreign 

nations . I  will  admit  that  you  had  just  claims  upon  Greece.  I  will 

admit  that  the  birth  or  religion  of  Don  Pacifico  constitutes  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  the  same  title  to  indemnity  as  the  highest  noble,  or  a  Bri¬ 
tish  subject  of  the  highest  rank.  I  admit  that  the  meanness  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  to  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  withholding  from  him  commiseration 
or  redress.  But  I  conceive  there  was  an  obvious  mode  of  settling  his  claims 
without  offending  France,  and  without  provoking  a  rebuke  from  Russia. 
My  belief  is,  that,  without  any  compromise  of  your  own  dignity,  you  might 
have  got  the  whole  money  you  demanded,  and  avoided  the  difficulties 
in  which  you  have  involved  yourselves  with  those  powers.  With  regard 
to  Russia,  you  had  just  asserted  the  authority  of  England  by  remon¬ 
strating  with  her  for  attempting  to  expel  the  refugees  from  Turkey — 
Bhe  acquiesced  in  your  demands ;  and  with  every  regard  to  France, 
you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of  obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and  good 
feeling.  There  never  was  a  period  hi  which  it  was  more  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  Bussia  and  France.  France  was 
weak,  and  the  prey  of  intestine  divisions ;  you  could  have  made  concessions 
to  her  then  without  incurring  any  suspicion  of  weakness  on  your  part ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  conciliatory  conduct  towards  France  in  the  hour  of  her 
weakness,  arising  from  intestine  divisions,  would  have  been  rewarded  with 
her  permanent  gratitude  in  the  day  of  her  strength.  What  necessity  was 
there  for  provoking  that  feeling  which  we  find  expressed  in  this  correspond¬ 
ence  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  abandon  any  just  claim  ;  but  why  could  you  not, 
when  it  was  so  important  that  you  should  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia  and  France  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Northern  Germany — why  could 
you  not  say,  ‘  We  have  claims  on  Greeee;  you  are  co-guaranteeing  powers  : 
the  law  of  nations  lvould  justify  us  in  proceeding  summarily  for  redress;  but 
we  will  not  send  there  five  or  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  stop  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  until  we  have  invoked  your  good  offices.’  Why  could  you  not 
have  said,  ‘  There  may  be  limits  to  delay' ;  and  should  this  arbitration  fail, 
as  it  may,  we  will  not  abandon  our  claims.  Insult  has  been  given,  which 
demands  apology  •'  that  apology  we  will  have ;  but  we  will  not  enforce  our 
other  claims  without  an  appeal  to  your  good  offices.’  You  may,  I  know, 
quote  the  case  of  the  United  States,  of  France,  and  of  other  powers,  which 
have  demanded  summarily  redress;  but  the  true  policy  of  England  should  be 
to  set  an  example  of  a  different  course  of  action,  so  far  as  you  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  compromising  your  honour.  I  admit  that  you  had  the  right,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  had  the  authority  to  obtain  your  right  by  force  :  but  if  every 
country  were  to  enforce  its  rights  by  force,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  deny  your  right ;  but  I  say  that 
every  consideration  of  policy  m  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you 
stand  with  regard  to  France  and  Bussia — Russia  having  acquiesed  in  yrour 
demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  requisition  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  refugees  from  Turkey,  and  France  having  shown  every  disposition  to 
confide  in  you  and  act  cordially  with  you,  there  was  every  motive  at  that 
time  why  you  should  have  exerted  every  effort  to  settle  the  matter  through 
their  good  offices  before  you  resorted  to  force.  l’ou  did  not  object  to  the 
good  offices  of  France- — you  accepted  them  when  they  were  tendered ;  but 
why  not  invite  them  ?  Why  not  ask  the  good  offices  of  France  to  assist  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  affair  ?  My  belief  is,  that  you  would  have  effected  that 
adjustment,  have  gained  the  good-will  of  Russia  and  France,  and  have  avoided 
giving  offence  to  Greece  :  above  all,  you  would  have  avoided  those  rebukes 
which  were  administered  to  you  by  Bussia  and  France,  and  winch  I  cannot 
read  without  pain ;  and  having  read  which,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  resolution 
which  declares  that  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  in  your  foreign  policy 
is  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.” 

Ungenerous  and  Impolitic  Treatment  of  France.  “  I  don’t  blame  you  for 
your  ultimate  concessions  to  France,  or  for  your  not  having  resisted  the  de¬ 
mand  made  of  you  by  F’ ranee ;  but  don’t  ask  me  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  posi¬ 
tive  approbation  of  the  course  you  have  pursued.  But  I  do  blame  you  for 
your  conduct  towards  France  after  you  had  accepted  their  good  offices.  I  see 
no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  course  you  pursued ;  and  I  think  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  it  would  involve  you  in  the  difficulty  which  it  has  done.  I 
read  the  letters  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  General  Lahitte,  and  I  never 
saw  letters  containing  more  positive  evidence  of  what  were  the  real  wishes 
and  intentions  of  France  in  tendering  to  you  her  ‘good  offices.’  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  appeal  which  that  great  power  made  to  you.  She 
reproaches  you  for  having  resorted  to  force,  and  says  to  you,  ‘You  have 
alarmed  every  other  country  in  Europe  by  sending  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to 
the  Piraeus  to  insist  upon  these  demands.  Accept  our  good  offices ;  by  your 


doing  so  you  will  assist  us  in  our  internal  affairs.’  ....  I  am  not  willling 
to  provoke  any  censure,  but  I  do  really  feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
with  any  regard  for  the  truth,  to  express  any  positive  approbation  of  your 
policy,  and  declare  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.” 

Principles:  Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  National  Convention.  “The  principle 
for  which  I  contend,  antagonistic  to  that  [laid  down  in  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
speech,]  is  the  principle  for  which  every  statesman  of  eminence  in  this 
country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  contended,  namely,  non-interference  in. 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  without  some  clear  and  undeniable  necessity, 
affecting  your  own  immediate  peace  and  the  interests  of  your  own  country. 
That  is  the  antagonistic  principle  for  which  I  contend.  1  say  this,  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  is  calling  upon  me  to  affirm  that  principle 
which  was  contended  against  by  Mr.  Fox  when  it  was  employed  in  favour  of 
arbitrary  government ;  which  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Canning  and  resisted  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  "when  the  combined  Sovereigns 
attempted  by  force  to  check  the  progress  of  constitutional  government. 
What  is  the  honourable  gentleman’s  resolution— that  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  proclaim  ?  That  ‘  we  are  favourable  to  those  efforts  of  man 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and,  by 
his  own  enlightenment  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  govern 
himself,  and  resist  that  tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has 
ever  sought  to  crush  in  him  all  those  powers  which  we  as  Englishmen 
consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that  Nature  has  given  us.’  What  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Convention  of  1792  ?  ‘The  National  Convention  declare, 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty;  and  they  charge 
the  executive  powers  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  assistance  to 
such  people  as  have  suffered  or  are  now  suffering  in  the  cause  of  liberty.’ 
The  National  Convention,  on  the  13th  April  1793,  seeing  the  universal  in¬ 
dignation  excited  by  that  proclamation,  declared  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people,  ‘  That  it  will  not  intermeddle  (qu’elle  ne  s’immiseera  pas)  in  any 
manner  in  the  government  of  other  countries,  but  that  it  will  rather  bury 
itself  under  its  own  ruins  than  suffer  any  other  power  to  intermeddle  in  the 
interior  administration  of  the  Republic,  or  influence  the  form  of 
constitution  which  France  wishes  to  establish  for.  herself.’  They 
withdrew  the  objectionable  declaration  of  the  19th  of  November, 
because  they  found  it  excited  against  the  French  Government  the 
indignation  "of  all  independent  nations.  It  was  upon  this  principle 

that  Mr.  Fox  denounced  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  of  France.  Mr.  Fox  quoted  Vattel ;  he  said  he  found  Vattel  out  of  fa¬ 
vour,  but  he  valued  all  those  writers  who  had  collected  together  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ages  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel  of  non-in- 
I  tervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  that  he  denounced  the  iniquitous 
I  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Then  what  are  we  to  declare  ?  That 
[  we  will  relinquish  the  principle  of  non-interference  and  declare  in  favour  of 
j  the  principle  of  self-government — that  we  will  declare  in  favour  of  that  peo- 
I  pie  that  ‘  resists,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  that  tyranny  which  has  ever 
J  sought  to  crush  in  him  all  those  powers  which  we  as  Englishmen  consider  to 
i  be  the  very  birthright  that  Nature  has  given  us  ’  ?  It  is  a  most  serious  un¬ 
dertaking  on  the  part  of  this  House.  If  you  do  claim  that  right,  you  must 
give  a  correlative  right  to  other  powers.  Self-government — who  shall  con- 
|  strue  what  is  the  basis  of  self-government  ?  We  are  living  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  great  republic — and  a  republic  that  may  be  prosperous  and  may 
}  consolidate  its  power — which  maintains  the  doctrine  that  legitimacy,  that 
|  monarchy,  is  inconsistent  with  self-government.  If  I  claim  the  right  to  in- 
!  troduce  my  notions  of  self-government  into  independent  nations,  can  I  deny 
I  the  right  of  those  nations  to  introduce  their  notions  of  self-government  in  the 
countries  opposed  to  them?  Recollect  our  manifold  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Recollect  our  position  in  North  America. 
Recollect  our  Monarchical  Colonies  in  close  contact  with  Republican  America. 

\  American  notions  of  self-government  differ  from  ours.  American  notions  of 
i  self-government  go  to  the  extent  that  there  ought  to  be  universal  suffrage, 

1  and  that  all  classes  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  vote  in  the  govem- 
j  ment  of  the  country.  If  I  impose  my  ideas  of  monarchical  government  on 
despotic  countries,  what  right  have  I  to  remonstrate  against  the  United 
States  for  introducing  into  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  her  political  notions 
of  what  constitutes  self-government  ?  Does  this  right  of  self-government 
extend  beyond  Europe  ?  We  govern  millions  in  India.  Are  we  to  admit  the 
right  of  other  powers  to  circulate  the  doctrine  of  self-government  among 
them  ?  Which  would  be  the  wiser  policy,  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  other  countries,  or  to  hold  the  doctrine  which  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Fox,  by  Lord  Grenville,  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Castlereagh — ofnon- 
intervention  in  then-  affairs  ?  Are  these  principles  to  be  limited  to  Europe, 
and  can  we  so  limit  them  because  it  is  convenient  to  do  so  ?  Shall  we  in¬ 
struct  Dr.  Bowring  to  read  lectures  on  political  economy  to  the  Chinese  ? 
There  is  no  self-government  there,  and  we  have  there  a  gentleman  well  ver¬ 
sed  in  political  economy  ;  and  shall  we  invite  him  to  instruct  China  in  the 
duties  of  self-government  ?  ” 

Conclusion.  “  Is  it  not  wiser  to  live  in  peace  with  other  countries — to  let 
their  institutions  alone  and  remain  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  them  ? 
That  would  be  the  wisest  course — the  course  best  calculated  to  preserve 
|  friendly  relations,  to  give  prosperity  to  our  commerce,  and  to  prevent  all 
jealousy  betwixt  us  and  those  nations  with  whom  we  are  connected  by 
|  commercial  intercourse.  It  is  also  my  belief  that  you  will  not  advance  the 
j  cause  of  constitutional  government  by  dictation  to  other  nations.  If  you  do, 
j  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken,  and  you  will  rouse  hostility ;  and  the  time 
will  come  when,  alarmed  by  the  consequences,  you  will  withdraw  your 
countenance  from  those  whose  expectations  you  have  excited,  and  leave  them 
only  the  bitter  recollection  that  you  have  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I 
doubt  whether  the  institutions  that  take  root  under  your  patronage  will  be 
lasting.  Constitutional  liberty  will  be  but  worked  out  by  those  who  aspire 
to  freedom  by  their  own  efforts.  Y’ou  will  only  overload  it  by  your  help,  by 
\  your  principle  of  interference,  against  which  I  remonstrate — against  which 
j  I  enter  my  protest — to  which  I  tonight  will  be  no  party.  You  are  departing 
[  from  the  established  policy  of  England  ;  you  are  involving  yourselves  in  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  extent  of  which  you  can  hardly  conceive ;  you  are  bestowing  no 
aid  on  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  but  are  encouraging  its  advocates 
to  look  to  you  for  aid,  instead  of  those  efforts  which  can  alone  establish  it, 
and  upon  the  successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it  can  be  useful.  For  all 
these  reasons,  I  give  my  dissent,  my  reluctant  dissent,  from  the  motion  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  I  am  determined  to  take  upon  this  occasion  the 
course  which  I  have  taken  upon  every  other.  I  will  not.  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence  :  I  wTill  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  protest  against 
the  resolution — the  carrying  of  which  I  believe  will  give  a  false  impression 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  and  wtill  establish  a 
principle  which  you  cannot  carry  into  execution  without  imminent  danger 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.” _ 


$jjE  Cnttrt. 

The  death  of  the  Queen’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  which  is  fully  nar¬ 
rated  below,  gives  the  rest  of  the  Court  news  a  sombre  tone.  The  incidents 
noted  are  little  else  than  mourning  visits  and  the  arrival  of  relatives  from 
abroad.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Cam- 
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bridge  House  on  Tuesday,  on  a  visit  of  condolence  to  tbc  Dutchess  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  The  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  ealled;  and  the  Dutchess  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg-  Strelitz  arrived  at  her  father’s  house,  with  her  husband,  during 
her  Majesty’s  stay. 

The  drawingroom  and  state  ball,  announced  for  this  week,  were  first 
“  postponed,.”  and  now  “  will  not  take  place.” 

The  death  of  the  kindly  and  popular  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  upon 
the  public  on  Tuesday  morning  somewhat  unexpectedly.  The  indis¬ 
position  of  his  Royal  Highness  was  known,  but  it  was  not  thought  very 
serious ;  the  announcement  on  Monday,  that  he  “  was  in  a  very  exhausted 
state  dining  the  night,”  was  the  first  alarming  intimation.  On  Tuesday 
morning  the  fatal  issue  was  published  in  the  following  bulletin. 

“  Cambridge  House ,  July  8,  1860,  10  o’  clock  p.  in. 

“His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  passing  a  tranquil  | 
day,  expired  somewhat  suddenly,  and  without  suffering,  at  twenty  minutes 
before  ten  o’clock. 

“  Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.  Robert  Kbate,  Ch. 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D.  Henry  Stanhope  Illingworth,  Gh. 

Richard  Bright,  M.D.  Edwd.  H.  Hills,  Ch.” 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  was  attacked  by  cramp  in  the  stomach  on  the 
1 3th  of  last  month,  but  that  all  danger  ivas  supposed  to  have  passed  away 
with  the  first  severity  of  the  attack.  Within  the  past  few  days,  how¬ 
ever,  he  became  debilitated  and  prostrated,  from  inability  to  retain  on  bis 
stomach  any  nourishing  substance ;  he  “  sank  rapidly  during  the  last, 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  expired  without  a  struggle.”  The  Dutchess 
of  Cambridge  was  at  his  bedside  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  The  Queen 
had  been  summoned  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  no  doubt  to  take  a  last 
affectionate  farewell  of  ber  uncle ;  the  Dutchess- of  Gloucester  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  a  second  time  in  the  evening,  and  her  brother  died  within  ten 
minutes  after  she  arrived. 

The  public  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  been  so  unmarked  by 
prominent  political  features,  so  wholly  social,  and  yet  so  much  under  the 
notice  of  the  people*  for  many  years,  that  a.  very  simple  biographical  note 
will  be  tbe  most  suitable. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  the  seventh  son  of  George  the  Third,  was  bom  on  the 
24tli  of  February  1774.  He  received  tutorial  educatiou  at  Kcw,  under  Dr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Cookson,  and  a  finishing  academical  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen.  At  a  very  early  age  ho  entered  the  military  profes¬ 
sion,  and  by  1794  had  reached  the  grade  of  Colonel,  having  earned  promotion 
by  actual  service  at  Dunkirk.  In  1801  ho  was  created  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Earl  of  Tipperary,,  and  Baron  of  Culloden  ;  and  received  a  Parliamentary 
allowance  of  12,0001  a  year;  which  was  increased  to  27,000/.  on  his  mar¬ 
riage,  In  1805  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards ;  an  appoint¬ 
ment  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1816,  when  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
had  restored  the  old  boundaries  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  he  was 
appointed  by  his  brother  the  Prince  Regent  to  be  Governor- General  of  Han¬ 
over  ;  and  hie  continued  to  administer  the  government  of  that  state,  neither 
rigorously  nor  harshly,  till  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth  opened  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Hanover  to  his  elder  brother,  Ernest  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  then  returned  to  England,  aud  made  it  his  home.  He 
Was  married  in  the  year  1818,  to  the  Princess  Augusta  Wilhelmina  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  by  whom 
he  has  left  three  children — Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Dutchess 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge. 

In  politics  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  a  mild  conscientious  Conservative : 
he  respectfully  dissented  from  the  Free-trade  measures  of  recent  days ;  he 
opposed  Lord  John  Russell’s  measure  iu  favour  of  the  Jew's,  but  he  voted  for 
the  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  His  last  appearance  in  Parliament 
was  in  support  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  bill  to  create  an  ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  social  aspect  of  the  Duke’s  character  is  fairly  portrayed 
in  the  following  passage  by  the  biographer  of  the  Times — “Although,  like 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  he  took  a  prominent  position  in  the  support  of  charitable 
institutions,  he  differed  greatly  from  that  prince  in  his  management  of  the 
duties  of  that  position,  and  his  interpretation  of  those  duties.  He  was  not  to 
be  found  always  in  smooth  water,  lie  did  not  think  it  his  sole  duty  to  pre¬ 
side  over  turtle  and  venison,  or  to  angle  for  bank-notes.  lie  did  not  seek 
solely  to  dignify  that  wrhich  was  harmonious,  or  to  give  grace  and  solemnity 
to  the  administrative  skill  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  there  was 
difficulty  or  dispute,  there  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  tbe  midst  of  it.  If 
a  close  committee  of  some  charity  in  which  ho  was  interested  became  split 
into  parties  or  torn  by  professional  rivalry,  he  would  suddenly  moke  his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  a  committee-day,  take  the  chair  as  president  of  the.  charity 
without  notice  or  ceremony,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  either  compose  the 
quarrel,  or,,  what  was  equally  important,  put  the  burden  and  disgrace  of  the 
dispute  on  the  right  shoulders.  He  would  sacrifice  none  of  his  own  dignity 
in  investigating  the  most  minute  circumstances,  and  he  took  care  that  others 
should  not  peril  the  charity  by  their  disputes  or  intrigues.  Thishabit  of  rushing 
into  the  breach  was  strongly  shown  in  1847,  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
German  Hospital  at  Dalston  was  perilled  by  a  dispute  amongst  its  officers, 
and  still  more  successfully  exhibited  in  the  same  year  at  the  Middlesex  Hos¬ 
pital,  where,  from  similar  causes,  a  disturbance  had  taken  place.  Such  were 
the  habits,  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  as  a  public  man.  In  private  life  he  was  equally  irreproach¬ 
able  ;  and,  though  many  members  of  our  ltoyal  Family  have  earned  and 
continue  to  deserve  a  great  amount  of  popular  esteem,  yet  that  prince  must 
indeed  be  considered  fortunate  who  leaves  behind  him  af’airer  reputation  than 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.” 


BRtrnpnlia. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  held  a  meeting  on  Monday  for  transac¬ 
tion  of  business ;  and  it  being  known  that  a  motion  of  respectful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Sir-  Robert  Peel  was  on  the  paper,  the  Court  was  crowded 
with  members,  though  the  day  was  an  unusual  one.  The  motion  was  Mr. 
Wire’s:  it  testified  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  painful  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  expressed  admiration  of  his  talents  and  administrative  capacity,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  disinterested  conduct  and  extraordinary  sacrifices,  and 
conviction  that  all  his  efforts  were  intended  to  lay  wide  and  deep  the 
foundations  for  the  lasting  prosperity,  honour,  and  glory,  of  his  native 
land:  recording  the  Court’s  sense  of  the  purity  of  Sir  Robert’s  private 
character  and  his  eminent  domestic  virtues,  it  tendered  heartfelt  and  una¬ 
nimous  sympathy  to  Lady  Peel  and  the  members  of  the  family  at  their 
irreparable  loss.  Sir  Peter  Laurie  seconded  the  motion  ;  singling  out  the 
same  characteristic  for  eulogy  which  was  marked  in  the  House  of  Peers 
by  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  fervent  love  of  truth,  Tbe 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Westminster  Freehold  Land  Society,,  which  was  established  on 
the  1st  of  August  last  year,  already  numbers  800  members  holding  1,100 
Tote-giving  shares,  with  a  banker’s  balance  of  2,000/. 


[Saturday, 


In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  Monday,  Chief  Baron  Pollock  delivered 
tbe  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  Gorham  ease,  against  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Court  entertains  much  doubt  on  the  preliminary 
point  whether  the  ease  “touches  the  Crown” — which  would  lead  to  a  de¬ 
cision  against  the  Bishop ;  but  they  did  not  decide  that  matter  formally,  be- 
|  cause  they  felt  satisfied  on  the  whole  law  of  the  question,  that  the  appeal  to 
tile  Committee  of  Privy  Council  has  been  legally  made  under  the  statutes  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  “  On  the  whole,  therefore,”  the  Chief  Baron  concluded, 
“  entertaining,  as  we  do,  no  doubt  upon  the  question  before  us,  and  con¬ 
curring  with  the  other  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  and,,  as  far  as  we  know, 
with  every  Judge  of  all  the  Courts,  we  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  creating  the  delay  and  expense  of  further  proceedings  with  a  view  to 
take  the  opinion  of  th  ■  House  of  Lords  ;  and  our  judgment  is  that  the  rule 
be  discharged,  with  costs.” 

The  trial  of  Robert  Pate,  late  Lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  for 
striking  the  Queen  on  the  face  with  a  cane,  took  place  at  the  Central  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  on  Thursday,  before  Baron  Alderson,  Justice  Pattison,  and  Justice 
Talfourd.  The  prisoner  stood  erectly  in  the  dock  with  Ins  hands  behind 
him,  and  eyed  the  Court  and  spectators  with  cool  indifference :  he  pleaded 
“  Not  guilty,”  with  a  clear  firm  voice.  Mr.  Coekburn  and  Mr.  Huddleston 
defended  Mm.  For  the  Crown  appeared  the  Attorney- General,  and  three 
other  gentlemen.  The  proofs  of  the  assault  added  no  new  point ;  indeed, 
nearly  at  the  outset  Mr.  Coekburn  admitted  the  fact  of  the  assault :  the 
point  raised  by  the  plea  was,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
was  of  sane  mind  at  the  time  of  the  act.  To  prove  that  he  was  not, 
Mr.  Coekburn  called  sixteen  witnesses  ;  who  deposed  to  the  habitual 
eccentricity  and  lunatic  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  from  about  the  year 
1844  up  to  the  present  time.  Colonel  Vandelcur,  of  the  Tenth  Hussars, 
proved  that  the  prisoner’s  character  totally  changed  in  the  year  1844, 
after  the  loss  of  three  favourite  horses  by  hydrophobia  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  dog:  He  became  subject  to  delusions — believed  his  stomach  was 
I  full  of  bricks,  and  that  the  cook  of  the  mess  was  conspiring  with  others,  to 
poison  him  :  he  was  an  exemplary  officer  till  then,  but  after  that  he  forsook 
the  mess,  became  solitary,  neglected  his  person  and  his  duty,  and  at  last  left 
a  military  order  lialf  performed  and  went  home  to  his  father ;  Ms  father  sent 
him  back  ;  and,  both  from  the  kind  respect  wMch  was  felt  for  his  excellent 
nature  and  from  allowance  for  his  weak  state  of  mind,  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
sume  duty  ;  but  ultimately  a  communication  was  sent  to  Ms  father,  advising, 
Ms  withdrawal  from  the  regiment.  He  sold  out  for  1,800/.  Captain  Frith 
and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  gave  confirmatory  evidence;  and  some  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  regiment  proved  that  the  prison¬ 
er  was  loved  by  the  men,  but  deemed  by  them  “  not  right  in  his 
head.”  Iiodman,  a  private  of  the  regiment,  became  Ms  servant  after 
lie  sold  out  ;  and  detailed  to  the  Court  various  particulars  of  Ms  strange 
mode  of  living.  He  was  rigidly  punctual  in  payments ;  he  rose  at  seven, 
and  bathed  in  water  containing  half  a  pint  of  whisky  wherein  an  ounce  of 
camphor  had  been  dissolved,  shouting  vehemently  and  singing  during  the 
operation ;  he  never  received  company,  and  always  had  his  blinds  drawn 
down.  He  read  the  paper,  and  such  books  as  the  Nursery  Rhymes.  Punc¬ 
tually  at  a  quarter  past  three  he  drove  out  in  a  cab.  Lee,  the  cab-driver, 
stated  that  he  attended  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  sunshine,  hail,  or  snow,  for 
eighteen  months,  and  drove  the  prisoner  exactly  the  same  drive  over  Putney 
Heath  and  Barnes  Common ;  he  always  alighted  at  one  particular  spot,  and 
ran  through  the  furze  to  a  distant  point  near  a  pond,  where  the  cab  went 
round  and  met  him ;  if  it  was  wet  he  always  expressed  himself  delighted 
with  the  run ;  in  winter  it  was  always  dark  before  the  cab  got  there,  and 
Lee  was  alarmed  for  him  at  first ;  but  he  never  came  to  harm,  though  some¬ 
times  he  looked  as  if  he  had  gone  through  the  pond.  In  the  cab  he  used 
sometimes  to  sit  perfectly  still,  sometimes  to  bolt  about  in  all  directions, 
sweeping  his  cane  as  if  repelling  an  attack.  lie  regularly  paid  a  fare  of 
nine  shillings,  every  shilling  turned  with  the  face  up  and  looking  one  way ; 
for  tho  turnpikes  there  was  always  a  sixpence  and  a  large  penny,  which  his 
servant  had  regularly  to  provide.  Sir.  James  Starten,  surgeon,  of  Savill 
Row,  had  formerly  noticed  the  prisoner  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  cautioned. 
Ms  wife  not  to  attract  Ms  attention,  as  he  was  obviously  a  “  poor  lunatic  ” — 
“dangerous.”  Afterwards  lie  casually  became  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  and 
communicated  with  his  father  on  Ms  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Pate,  the  prisoner’s 
father,  stated  many  facts  proving  that  ho  had  always  felt  that  his  son  must 
go  into  an  asylum  ;  but,  under  Dr.  Connolly’s  advice,  be  had  postponed  taking 
measures,  because  in  London  his  son  had  not  been  so  bad  as  when  first  he 
left  Ireland.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  M.P.,  avowed  his  belief  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  a  dishonourable  or  disloyal  act. 
Inspector  Squire  stated,  that  the  Police  have  long  observed  the  prisoner’s  ec¬ 
centric  gait  and  wild  gestures  in  the  street ;  he  was  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  “  Cut-and- thrust,”  from  his  mode  of  flourishing  Ms  cane  as  he  rush¬ 
es  along.  The  Reverend  Charles  Driscoll  saw  Mm  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
assault  on  the  Queen ;  he  stood  near  Cambridge  House  for  a  short  time  ;  and. 
then  started  off  in  a  more  excited  manner  than  usual  to  him,  so  as  to  induce 
Mr.  Driscoll  to  notice  Mm  more  attentively.  Dr.  Connolly  and  Dr.  Munro 
gave  their  opinions  distinctly,  that  the  prisoner  is  now  insane ;  not  under 
any  specific  delusion,  and  knowing  right  from  wrong  in  conversation ,  but 
liable  to  act  under  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulses,  which  he  may  even 
know  to  be  wrong.  He  knows  that  he  did  wrong,  and  regrets  it ;  but  seems 
to  have  been  under  an  impulse  which  he  was  unable  to  control.  He  is  unfit  , 
for  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Baron  Alderson,  in  summing  up,  corrected  a  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds, 
of  medical  men,  that  a  man  is  unpunishable  because  he  is  insane.  Tho  only 
insanity  which  exculpates-  is  the  special  insanity  which  prompts  to  the  ant 
alleged.  A  man  with  a  delusion  that  another  will  kill  him,  may  be  acquit¬ 
ted  if  under  that  delusion  he  kills  in  supposed  self-defence ;  but  a  man  witk- 
a  delusion  that  he  has  a  glass  head  has  no  similar  excuse  for  such  an  act. 
Doubtless,  abundance  of  eccentricity  is  here  proved  ;  but  is  eccentricity  to 
excuse  a  man  for  striking  the  Queen  ?  The  impulse  is  no  excuse  if  the  pri¬ 
soner  knew  right  from  wrong  :  if  a  man  knows  that  what  he  does  is  wrong,, 
and  still  has  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  it,  the  law  will  have  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  punish  him  for  the  act.  There  must  be  proof  of  a  formed  disease 
of  tho  mind — a  disease  existing  before  the  act  was  committed,  and  one  which 
makes  the  person  incapable  of  knowing  that  the  act  lie  is  about  to  do  is 
wrong.  Unless  the  Jury  could  say  that  the  prisoner  knew  not  right  from 
wrong,  they  could  not  acquit  him  on  the  ground  of  insamty. 

The  Jury  retired  at  twenty  minutes  past  three;  at  five  lmnutes  past  3eveu 
they  returned  to  court  with  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty.” 

Baron  Alderson  addressed  the  prisoner  with  pathos  and  severity  colloquially 
blended— “  It  is  quite  clear  that  yon  are-  a  person  of  very  eccentric  habits  and 
in  some  degree  differing  from  other  men  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  pleased 
God  to  visit  you  with  some  mental  affliction,  for  which  you  are  to  be  pitied. 
The  offence  you  have  committed,  however,  is  one  of  a  very  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  character.  You  have  been  found  guilty  of  striking  a  woman,  wMch 
for  a  soldier  is  very  shocking.”  “  Considering  the  station  of  your  family  and 
your  own  position,  the  Court  will  not  inflict  the  disgraceful  punish¬ 
ment  of  whipping  upon  you.  The  Court  has  some  respect  for  you,  though 
you  had  no  respect  for  others.  It  willstiU,  however,  be  its  duty'  to  pass-  such 
a  sentence  upon  you  as  wiLl  prevent  you,  at  all  events  for  a  long  period,  from 
|  doing  any  further  miscMef.  I  would  fain  believe  yon  were  not  in  your  right 
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senses  at  the  time  you.  committed  this  act . Under  all  the  circum¬ 

stances,  the  sentence  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  pronounce  upon  you  is,  that 
you  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  years.” 

The  prisoner  heard  the  sentence  without  a.  token  of  emotion;  at  its  close 
he  bowed  to  the  Court,  and  immediately  turning  round,  retired  to  the  gaol 
without  a  word. 


In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Justice  Pattison  pro¬ 
nounced  the  judgment  of  the  Court  upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Barber  for 
leave  to  renew  his  certificate  as  a  practising  attorney. 

Mr.  Barber  was  indicted  in  1844,  on  four  separate  charges  of  forgery.  On 
one  indictment  ho  was  acquitted,  on  another  convicted  ;  it  was  “  unneces¬ 
sary  ”  to  try  the  others*  He  was  transported  for  life,  and  was  sent  to  Nor¬ 
folk  Island’;  “  where  ho  underwent  great  hardship,  which  lie  bore  with 
great  fortitude.”  Subsequently  he  received  a  pardon  from  her  Majesty,  on 
condition  of  his  not  returning  to  this  country ;  and  on  the  10th  November 
1848  he  received  a  panlou  allowing  his  return  to  England.  On  applying  for 
the  renewal  of  his  certificate,  liis  application  was  resisted  by  the  Law  Society  ; 
it  was  referred  to  a  Master  of  the  Court,  to  inquire  ;  a  long,  careful,  and 
entirely  candid  inquiry  was  made,  and  a  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
Court. 

The  Court  is  of  opinion  that  Robins’s  case  shows  “  false  and  underhand 
dealing  ”  by  Barber,  but  nothing  essentially  fraudulent,  though  it  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  which  the  other  cases  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  as  to  then-  nature.  The  ease  of  bluest  versus  Reynolds,  “  if  not  a  case 
of  actual  perjury,  was  one  of  very  careless  and  reckless  swearing.  In  that 
case,  Barber  made  an  affidavit  of  increase,  and  swore  that  he  had  paid  cer¬ 
tain  fu  ns  to  witnesses,  although  in  point  of  fact  he  had  not  paid  them,  and 
had  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  they  had  been  paid.”  However, 
Barber's  assertion  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  fraud  or  wilful  falsehood  in  that 
ease  “is  consistent  with  the  facts.”  The  circumstances  of  Stidolf's  case 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  the  certificate.  Stuart’s 
case  raises  only  suspicion  against  Barber,  nothing  more ;  “  but  at  the 
same  time,  this  case  was  of  such  a  nature  as  must  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  man  like  Barber  to  the  true  character  of  Fletcher’s  deal¬ 
ings,  and  should  have  made  him  more  careful  in  any  future  transac¬ 
tions  with  him.”  Burchard’s  case  and  Slack’s  case  “involved  circum¬ 
stances  of  strong  suspicion,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Barber  derived 
any  benefit  from  them  beyond  his  usual  professional  charges.”  Barber  was 
convicted  on  Slack’s  case;  and  it  is  urged,  that  as  he  lias  received  a  full 
pardon  on  it,  he  must  be  replaced  in  the  same  position  as  if  not  found  guilty. 
The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  favour  of  Barber’s  inuoeence  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  weight,  but  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  was  not  found  fault  with, 
and  the  Secretary-  of  State  “  had  not  the  assistance  of  oounsel  to  argue  the 
case  before  him,  nor  had  he  all  the  information  which  was  now  before  this 
Court  ”  :  considering  the  whole  circumstances,  the  Court  would  find  it  difficult 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  come  to  by  the  Jury.  “InBur- 
ehard’s  and  Hunt’s  cases-,  frauds  of  the  highest  criminality  had  been  perpe¬ 
trated  through  Barber’s  agency ;  and  ho  must  have  been  an  agent  either  di¬ 
rectly7  cognizant  of  the  frauds,  or  wilfully  blind,  or  blind  unconsciously.  Bar¬ 
ber  says  the  last  was  the  case,  and  that  he  relied  on  the  respectability  and 
plausibility  of  Fletcher.  But  the  transactions  themselves  were  of  so 
doubtful  a  character  as  to  be  suggestive  of  fraud  :  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  wholly  free  from  doubt  and  suspicion,  when  there  were 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  calculated  to  raise  them.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  was  not  directly  cognizant  of  the  frauds, 
he  was  wilfully  blind,  and  did  not  choose  to  inquire  into  the  real  character  of 
the  transactions.” 

Endeavouring  to  make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  the  difficulties  in 
which  Mr.  Barber  was  placed  in  explaining  his  conduct,  the  Court  regretted 
to  say  that  it  could  not  but  see  such  proofs  of  complicity  with  Fletcher  as 
rendered  it  an  imperative  duty  to  decline  complying  with  the  application  for 
the  renewal  of  his  certificate  to  practise  as  an  attorney  of  this  court.  The 
rule  “  nisi  ”  obtained  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Barber  must  therefore  be  discharged 

Hi  the  bankruptcy  case  of  Jardine,  who  was  actuary  of  the  Dartford  Sa¬ 
vings-Bank,  Mr.  Commissioner  Ilolroyd  has  given  judgment  against  the 
claim  of  the  trustees  of  the  bank  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  bankrupt's  as¬ 
sets  his  bank  defalcations,  amounting  to  2,200/.  The  rules  of  the  bank  gave 
no  authority  to  the  actuary  to  receive  money  as  actuary ;  and  liis  receipts 
had  been  merely7  receipts  on  commission,  as  agent  for  the  individual  members 
of  the  Committee.  If  the  managers  or  committee-men  had  wished  to  be 
free  from  responsibility,  they  should  have  been  cautious  how  they  relaxed  the 
rules  rendering  their  own  attendance  obligatory.  Mr.  Ilolroyd  could  not 
therefore  make  an  order  for  payment  of  the  claim  in  full.  But  as  the 
trustees  desired  to  appeal,  he  would  stay  the  dividend  till  they  should  have 
had  time  to  do  so. 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Tucsda)-,  Bayley  and  Lawler  were  tried 
for  conspiring,  with  other  persons  not  in  custody,  to  cheat  Thomas  Bland  of 
58/.  Bland  is  a  butcher,  the  prisoners  “  skittle  sharpers.”  They  got  into 
conversation  with  Bland  at  a  public-house,  and  induced  him  to  go  to  a  skittle- 
ground;  there  Lawler  and  Bayley  played  for  money  ;  Bayley  appeared  to  be 
very  drunk  ;  he  seemed  unacquainted  with  the  game,  and  lost  every  bet. 
Eventually,  Bland  was  inveigled  into  betting  against  this  drunken  norice  ; 
Bayley  then  began  to  improve  astonishingly,  and  won  from  the  butcher. 
But  Bland  was  not  undeceived  ;  and  when  the  money  he  had  about  him  was 
gone,  he  actually  went  to  a  friend  and  borrowed  45 /.  to  bet  again.  The  up¬ 
shot  was,  that  the  prisoners  and  their  accomplices  got  possession  of  the  large 
sum  first  mentioned.  Verdict,  “  Guilty.” 

Ann  Maria  Tolfrey,  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  but  separated  from  him,  was  tried 
for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  She  induced  William  Henry 
Richardson  to  give  her  at  various  times  sums  amounting  to  3 51.,  pretending 
that  by  her  influence  with  Lord  Alfred  Paget  she  would  get  him  a  post  in  the 
Home  Office.  Lord  Alfred  Paget  proved  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  woman. 
She  was  found  guilty.  A  Policeman  stated  that  she  had  been  carrying  on 
similar  frauds  for  37ears.  Sentence,  eighteen  months’  imprisonment. 

On  Wednesday,  Henry  Page  and  Emma  Clarke,  the  persons  charged  with 
having  married  together,  though  both  were  already  in  a  state  of  wedlock  to 
other  partners,  were  successively  put  on  their  trial  for  bigamy.  The  woman 
was  examined  in  the  first  case,  and  swore  that  she  was  not  married  to  Page  : 
it  was  alleged  that  they  were  married  at  All  Saints’,  Poplar;  but  the  evidence 
did  not  establish  the  identity  of  the  parties,,  in  opposition  to  the  woman’s 
oath  :  her  former  statement  that  they  were  married  at  that  church  was  made 
when  she  was  ill  in  bed.  Page  was  acquitted.  Clark  was  then  tided,  with  a 
like  result. 

Walter  Watts  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence;  but  the  Attorney- 
General  interposed  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution :  there  were  three  other 
indictments  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  Attorney-General  wished  the 
Court  to  read  the  depositions  in  those  cases  before  pronouncing  judgment. 
His  object  in  making  this  application  was  that  the  public  time  might  be 
saved,  because  in  one  event  lie  might  feel  himself  compelled  to  proceed  with 
some  of  the  other  cases.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  assented,  and  postponed  the 
sentence. 


At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  of  King  William 
Street,  was  summoned  by  Henry  John  Johnson  for  violation  of  contract.  The 
defendant  was  the  charterer  of  the  Justina  emigration-sldp ;  he  received 
51.  17s.  6 d.  of  Johnson  as  part  of  the  passage-money  to  Natal,  undertaking 
that  the  ship  should  sail  from  London  on  the  1st  of  July  ;  but  when  John¬ 
son  offered  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  passage-money  on  the  1st,  Mr.  Murdoch 
told  him  the  ship  would  not  sail  till  the  18th,  and  refused  to  give  him  an 
embarkation-order.  No  other  passage  was  offered,  and  Johnson  was  told 
that  he  must  do  the  best  he  could  till  the  vessel  sailed.  Mr.  Murdoch  raised 
technical  objections ;  but  Alderman  Gibbs  overruled  them.  He  then  said, 
that  a  passage  was  open  for  the  complainant  on  the  21st,  and  ho  would  pay 
him  the  legal  “subsistence-money”  of  a  shilling  a  day  till  that  time.  Al¬ 
derman  Gibbs  held  that  he  had  broken  his  contract ;  he  was  bound  to  sail 
at  the  time  spocified,  or  provide  another  ship  within  forty-eight  hours :  the 
penalty,  as  compensation,  was  any  sum  not  exceeding  10/.  The  complainant 
admitted  that  he  was  now  unwilling  to  go  in  the  Justina  at  all :  he  had  been 
advised  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  not  to  go.  Alderman  Gibbs  took 
this  fact  into  consideration,  and  decided  that  Mr.  Murdoch  should  pay  2/. 
only  as  compensation,  and  return,  the  passage-money.  This  was  immediately 
done. 

The  anonymous  “  determined  Chartist”  was  reexamined,  at  Guildhall 
Police  Office,  on  Wednesday.  Air.  Maulo,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Home  Office, 
attended,  and  requested,  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  the  Aider- 
man  would  deal  summarily  with  the  case,  by  binding  the  prisoner  to  keep 
the  peace,  as  he  appeared  to  bo  a  dangerous  character,  probably  deranged. 
The  prisoner  behaved  with  great  levity ;  he  cross-examined  the  witnesses, 
but  elicited  nothing  in  his  own  favour.  He  was  dissatisfied  that  he  was  not 
to  go  before  a  jury.  “  I  have  expected  all  through  going  before  a  jury,  as  I 
prefer  having  twelve  men  to  decide  in  my  case.  I  think,  if  I  could  get 
before  a  jury,  I  could  make  at  least  one  out  of  the  twelve  obstinate  enough 
to  hold  out  in  my  favour.”  He  made  a  speech  in  defence,  pretending  that 
the  witnesses  were  more  guilty  than  he.  He  thought  they  Were  Chartists,  and 
considered  they  would  not  object  to  risking  their  lives  in  such  a  “laudable 
cause.”  “  It  is  quite  true  that  I  would  think  as  little  of  killing  five  hundred 
persons  in  a  squabble  as  I  would  of  killing  a  fly,  but  I  could  not  have  the  con¬ 
science  to  kill  any  one  in  cold  blood.  Although  my  scheme  threatens  the  lives 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  still  my  object  was  to  protect  that  class. 
Having  had  communication  with  several  members  of  the  aristocracy,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  their  rent-rolls  are  so  encumbered  with  mortgages 
that  then-  property  would  soon  all  be  swallowed  up  by  the  lawyers,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  England  sink  into  obscurity.  It  was  therefore  from  a  feeling 
of  pity  that  I  thought,  if  one  half  of  that  class  were  despatched  on  their  in¬ 
fernal  journey,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  suving  the  other  half,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  take  away  all  the  present  owners  and  leave  the  reversioners  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  property,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  aristocracy.”  Alderman  Salomons  stopped  the  exhibition — 
“You  are  one  of  three  tilings,  insane,  mischievous,  or  a  person  seeking  for 
notoriety ;  I  believe  you  are  the  two  latter.”  The  prisoner  was  ordered  to 
find  bail,  and  was  removed  in  custod}7. 

At  Westminster  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  Eliza  Medland,  a  woman  with 
half-a-dozen  other  names,  a  notorious  impostor,  was  charged  with  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  money  from  Prince  Albert  by  false  pretences.  The  accused  is 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  dissipated  appearance.  Colonel  Phipps,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert’s  Treasurer,  stated  that  all  applications  for  alms  to  liis  Royal  Highness 
were  refereed  to  him  ;  he  was  instructed  to  relieve  the  deserving,  but  always 
to  make  strict  inquiries  :  in  the  present  case,  tins  caution  led  to  the  woman’s 
detection.  She  wrote  to  the  Prince  as  “M.  A.  Purkiss”  ;  setting  forth 
that  she  had  a  child  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  spine,  for  which  sea¬ 
bathing  was  ordered ;  but  she  had  no  money,  and  she  begged  for  51.  The 
writer  urged  her  petition  on  the  score  that  she  had  been  wet-nurse  to  the 
Princess  Alice  Maud.  The  fact  was,  that  the  name  of  that  woman  was 
“  Perkins,”  not  “  Purkiss.”  Before  the  Magistrate,  the  prisoner  pretended 
that  she  had  written  the  letter  for  another  person,  not  for  herself.  She  was 
remanded,  as  another  case  of  fraud,  attempted  on  the  Marchioness  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  is  to  be  brought  against  her. 

At  Southwark  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  a  young  man  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance,  who  pertinaciously  refused  to  state  his  name  or  address,  was 
charged  with  uttering  a  forged  check  for  250/.,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  Mr.  George  Davis,  a  woolstapler,  who  is  in 
partnership  with  his  son,  has  an  account  with  the  Southwark  branch  of  the 
bank;  on  Saturday,  the  accused  presented  a  check  for  250/.,  purporting  to 
be  drawn  by  Mr.  Davis;  but  the  signature  was  so  unlike  Mr.  Davis’s  usual 
writing,  that  the  clerk  refused  to  cash  it;  he  wrote  on  it  “  signatures  differ,” 
and  returned  it  to  the  prisoner.  On  Monday  morning,  the  prisoner  again 
appeared  at  the  bank,  and  handed  in  a  letter ;  this  was  dated  from  Brixton, 
and  purported  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Davis’s  son :  it  pretended  to  explain  the 
unusual  appearance  of  the  signature  to  the  check,  by  stating  that  Air.  Davis 
senior  had  met  with  a  dreadful  accident — a  bale  of  wool  had  fallen  upon  him, 
breaking  three  ribs  and  a  thigh ;  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written  the  suf¬ 
ferer  uras  dying,  but  had  managed  to  sign  another  check  for  250/.,  as  bills 
were  due  that  day ;  of  course,  young  Air.  Davis  could  not  leave  his  father’s 
bedside  to  come  to  the  bank  himself.  The  manager  suspected  that  all  this 
was  fraudulent,  and  the  young  man  was  given  into  custody.  Among  the 
witnesses  against  him  was  Air.  Davis;  who  stated  that  both  letter  and  check 
were  forged,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  prisoner.  A  remand  was 
at  once  granted,  that  inquiries  might  be  made  about  the  accused,  to  discover 
who  he  is. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  up  again  on  Wednesday.  It  had  been  discovered 
who  he  is.  His  name  is  William  Thoms ;  he  was  formerly  clerk  to  Alessrs. 
Gooch  and  Cousens,  of  London  ’Wall ;  he  lived  at  Whitechapel.  A  number 
of  papers  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  some,  it  is  said,  showing  that  he  had 
committed  a  forgery  on  Alessrs.  Gooch  and  Cousens ;  the  forged  check  he 
tendered  on  Saturday  was  also  found,  and  other  writings  of  a  criminating 
nature.  Thoms  still  declined  to  utter  his  name,  or  offer  any  defence ;  and 
ho  was  committed  for  trial. 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  George  Turner,  a  middle-aged 
man  who  looked  like  a  bricklayer,  was  charged  with  divers  frauds.  In  Alarch 
and  April  last,  he  went  to  several  houses  in  the  North  of  London,  and  said 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  examine  the  drainage  : 
ho  inspected  the  pipes  and  drains,  and  stated  that  certain  repairs  were  needed; 
but  as  the  materials  must  be  paid  for  before  the  Commissioners  would  issue 
them,  he  demanded  a  sum  of  money  from  the  tenant.  In  one  ease  ho  got 
3s.,  in  another  2s.  6c/.,  and  in  a  third  7s.  6 d.  Of  course,  the  people  never 
saw  him  agaiu  till  he  was  arrested.  In  one  case  he  exhibited  a  badge  of  the 
office  of  sewers ;  but  he  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  office.  Re¬ 
manded. 

At  Worship  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  George  F rederick  Alasterman, 
apprentice  and  assistant  to  Air.  Finer,  a  surgeon  in  the  Kingslaud  Road,  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  strangle  his  master.  Air.  Finer  was  too  ill  to 
attend  ;  but  several  other  persons  were  examined.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  a. 
cry  of  “  Alurder !”  was  heard  from  the  prisoner’s  bedroom,  and  Air.  Finer 
staggered  out  of  the  chamber  quite  blade  in  the  face,  his  nose  was  bleeding, 
and  ho  had  a  silk  handkerchief  twisted  tightly  round  his  throat  and  tied  in 
two  or  three  knots,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  untie.  A  servant  removed 
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the  handkerchief,  but  not  before  Mr.  Finer  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Masterman  saw  him  in  that  state,  but  tendered  no  assistance.  A  surgeon 
■was  obtained,  and  Mr.  Finer  ultimately  recovered  consciousness.  Masterman 
was  arrested  at  his  brother’s  in  Hoxton  ;  he  said  to  the  Policeman  that  his 
master  “  struck  him  first.”  The  young  man  handed  something  to  his 
brother ;  the  officer  seized  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  bottle  of  prussic  acid. 
A  letter  was  found  on  the  prisoner,  apparently  intended  for  his  father,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  struck  first,  and  had  then  assailed  his 
master  in  self-defence.  The  note  concluded  with  the  words,  “  I  ask  pardon 
of  God,  and  swear  that  this  is  the  whole  truth.”  Before  the  Magistrate,  the 
accused  offered  no  defence  ;  and  he  was  remanded  for  a  week. 

“Two  young  gentlemen,”  Horace  Pyne,  of  Norfolk  Crescent,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Alfred  Elwyn,  son  of  a  barrister  and  a  Middlesex  Magistrate,  were 
charged  at  Marylebonc  Police  Court  with  gratuitously  insulting  and  then 
severely  assaulting  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Carlisle  Street,  Portman  Market.  They 
beat  Mr.  Gardner  over  the  head  with  a  stick  and  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  their  fists.  It  was  proved  that  they  were  both  drunk.  They  were  fined 
27  10s.  each. 

A  boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  committed  suicide,  by  leaping  into  the 
river  from  London  Bridge,  on  Sunday  at  noon.  A  number  of  boats  put  off, 
hut  nothing  was  seen  of  the  body  :  it  is  supposed  that  the  boy’s  head  struck 
on  a  pier.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  his  name  was  Jewell ;  he 
lived  at  Ratcliff ;  and  his  parents  think  he  left  home  on  purpose  to  destroy 
himself. 

Ilford  toll-house  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  on  Sunday  night, 
and  five  persons  were  seriously  hurt ;  four  were  conveyed  to  the  London 
Hospital,  and  the  fifth  was  not  expected  to  survive. 


€jjr  Jirntrims. 

The  rites  of  burial  were  performed  over  the  remains  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  village  church  of  Drayton  Bassett,  not  without  some 
degree  of  funereal  pomp,  and  with  much  attendant  solemnity  of  circuni- 
tance.  The  hour  of  interment  was  fixed  for  one  o’  clock,  but  heavy  rain  post¬ 
poned  the  procession  till  two.  Some  fifty  of  the  principal  tenantry, 
headed  by  the  steward,  marched  two  and  two  in  front.  Five  mourning 
coaches  conveyed  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  Dr.  Tomlinson,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  with  the  eight  pall-bearers.  Seven  mourning 
coaches  followed  the  hearse,  with  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  other 
sons,  relatives,  and  friends,  of  the  late  Sir  Robert ;  among  them,  Lord 
Harley',  Sir  Hume  Campbell,  and  General  Yates.  The  Corporation  of 
Tam  worth  followed  in  five  carnages ;  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  pri¬ 
vate  carriage  closed  the  train.  “Conspicuous  in  the  cortege”  was  the 
hearse,  with  its  waving  plumes  and  panels  emblazoned  with  the  heraldic 
achievement  of  the  deceased  on  both  sides ;  the  motto,  “  Industria,”  at¬ 
tracting  the  notice  and  prompting  the  remarks  of  the  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors.  The  spectators  were  indeed  various  and  multitudinous ;  and  all 
were  so  filled  with  a  respectful  interest  in  the  solemnity,  that  the  singular 
inclemency  of  the  weather  had  no  visible  effect  on  them ;  the  coRected 
thousands  stood  the  drenching  rain  xvithout  a  thought  of  retreat  or  shel¬ 
ter.  The  building  which  the  great  statesman  chose  for  his  last  resting- 
place  is  thus  described — ■ 

“  The  parish  church  of  Drayton  Bassett  is  one  of  those  quiet  old  country 
structures  built  in  remote  and  pious  times,  when  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts  being  small,  the  number  of  Sabbath-worshipers  collected  in  the 
house  of  God  was  also  small.  Looking  across  the  park,  its  square  tower  and 
low-pitched  roof  may  be  seen  modestly  nestled  among  the  trees,  as  if  em¬ 
blematic  of  Christian  humility.  A  nearer  examination  of  the  church  does 
not  detract  from  the  impression  which  the  more  distant  view  creates.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  very  old,  xvhile  other  parts  show  signs  of  modern  renovation ; 
but  within  and  without,  the  whole  building  is  a  simple,  small,  and  primi¬ 
tive-looking  place  of  worship.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
churchyards  in  which  gravestones  appear  to  have  been  flung  down  or  stuck 
on  end  promiscuously,  without  any  reference  to  the  persons  beneath  them. 
The  interior  is  a  plain  apartment  with  a  slightly-arched  ceiling,  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which,  and  the  side-walls,  are  of  common  plaster,  whitewashed  at 
some  former  period,  but  now  rather  in  need  of  a  repetition  of  that  operation. 
At  the  West  end  there  is  a  small  gallery,  capable  of  containing  twenty  or 
thirty  people  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  church  there  is  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pews,  only  that  they  are  made  of  ordinary  wood,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  distinction  between  those  set  apart 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  those  occupied  by  his  tenants.  A  glance  at 
the  modesty'  of  everything  which  meets  the  eye  satisfies  one  of  the  simple 
tastes,  of  the  congregation  which  here  collects  on  the  appointed  day  to  en¬ 
gage  in  acts  of.  devotion.  There  is  a  large  window  at  the  East  encl  of  the 
building,  but  it  does  not  contain  a  single  piece  of  stained  glass.  A  fexv 
plain  marble  slabs,  bearing  upon  them  short  inscriptions,  are  let  into  the 
side-walls ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  being  one  which  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  inscription — - 

“  *  In  a  vault  beneath  this  church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.,  of  Drayton  Manor,  and  of  Lady  Peel  iris  wife,  daughter  of  William  Yates, 
Esq.,  of  Bury,  Lancashire.  Sir  Robert  was  born  25th  of  April  1750,  and  died  3d 
May  1830.  Lady  Peel  was  born  5th  March  1766,  and  died  28th  December  1803. 

”  *  Their  children  have  raised  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  parents, 
as  a  token  of  gratitude.’ 

“  Besides  the  tablets  on  its  walls,  there  are  also  four  escutcheons  displayed 
there,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Peel  family. 
The  altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  pews  usually  occupied  by  Sir  Robert’s  house¬ 
hold,  were  hung  with  black  cloth.  The  family-vault  is  entered  by  an  aper¬ 
ture  within  the  porch.  No  other  alteration  appeared  to  have  been  made  in 
the  place,  which  now  contains  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  great  statesman 
of  Progress.  Such  is  the  humble  resting-place  for  his  ashes  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  deliberately  preferred  to  Westminster  Abbey  with  its  rich  Gothic 
embellishments  and  its  splendid  sepulchral  associations.” 

The  foot  procession  entered  the  church  shortly  before  three  o’clock. 
The  pall-bearers  were — Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  Sir 
George  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Bonham.  A  limited  number  of  persons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  church  ;  and  especially  noted  in  the  accoimts  is  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the  gallery :  as  his  name  was  not  included  in 
the  funeral  programme,  his  attendance  was  the  more  marked  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  political  instructor  and  friend.  The  service  was  im¬ 
pressively  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  amidst  many  audible  marks  of 
sympathetic  grief.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  the  coffin  xvas 
lowered. into  the  vault  of  the  Peel  family;  and  the  family  approached  to 
take  their  last  look.  The  grief  of  the  eldest  son,  the  present  Sir  Robert, 
who  was  in  a  foreign  land  when  his  father  died,  was  distressingly  mani¬ 
fest.  Captain  Peel  said,  with  great  emotion  but  very  audibly,  “  Oh,  may 
God  rest  thee,  my  father  !  ”  The  service  wTas  then  solemnly  finished,  and 
the  mourners  returned  to  the  manor-house. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  wras  solemnized  by  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 


tion  in  most  of  the  great  Midland  towns  of  England.  At  Tamworth,  the 
“entire  day’s  business  w'as  completely  suspended”;  at  Birmingham, 
shops  were  generally  closed  and  the  muffled  bells  of  the  churches  tolled  ; 
at  Manchester,  almost  every  shop  in  the  principal  streets  was  partially 
closed  ;  at  Liverpool,  the  same  tribute  was  very  generally  paid,  and  the 
flags  were  hoisted  half-mast  high  ;  at  Derby,  the  Mayor  officially  recom¬ 
mended  marks  of  respect,  which  were  generally  offered ;  and  the  sanicr 
show  was  made  at  Wolverhampton,  Bury,  and  Bristol. 

The  “  Speech-day  ”  at  Harrow  School,  on  Wednesday,  had  a  special 
interest  from  the  melancholy  event  which  was  in  the  mind  of  all  present. 
The  assemblage  was  unusually  large  and  distinguished :  it  included  se- 
vcral  Prelates,  many  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament,  with  the  French, 
American,  and  Netherlands  Ambassador,  and  the  American  historian 
Prescott.  Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  speeches,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  visited  the  old  school-room  to  see  the  autograph  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  carved  in  the  panel  one  remove  from  the  seat  of  the 
Head  Master ;  and  it  W'as  remarked  that  within  the  two  last  letters  of  his 
name  was  the  name  “  Perceval,”  cut  by  that  unfortunate  statesman.  On 
the  same  panel  were  the  names  of  his  throe  eldest  sons — “  R.  Peel, 
1835”;  “  F.  Peel,  1836”;  and  “  W.  Peel,  1837.”  Many' also  paid  a 
x'isit  to  the  monitor’s  library,  to  see  the  recorded  speech-list  of  5th  July 
1804,  in  which  his  name  was  mentioned  underneath  that  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  that  of  a  scholar  named  “  Leeke,”  now  unknown.  The  Latin  essay 
for  the  Peel  medal  was  on  the  theme  “  Quamdiu  colonise  sint  retinendae  ”  ; 
and  the  successful  boy  was  D’Arcy.  In  giving  him  the  medal,  Dr. 
Yaughan  observed,  with  simple  pathos — 

“  I  give  you  this  medal,  founded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Latin  literature  ;  and  the  receipt  of  this,  the  perpetual  prize  of  that 
eminent  man,  must  be  considered  to  have  additional  value  from  the  distress¬ 
ing  circumstance  which  the  country  now  deplores.” 

After  the  speeches,  the  Head  Master  gave  an  entertainment  to  about 
1 60  of  his  guests.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  acknowledged  the  toast  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers — 

“Surrounded  as  I  was  just  now  with  a  rising  generation,  in  the  midst  of 
youthful  faces,  beaming  with  health  and  promising  intellect,  I  feel  a  sort  of 
gloom  hanging  over  me.  Another  image  seems  to  stand  before  my  eyes,  and 
to  cast  a  shadow  on  this  smiling  scene.  Methinks  I  see  the  grave  and 
thoughtful  countenance  of  that  great  departed  one,  who  in  his  boyish  days- 
was  an  inmate  of  these  walls.  Here  he  dwelt,  full  of  hope  and  vigour  yet 
untried.  Here  did  a  careful  tuition  develop  the  workings  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  prompt  the  growth  of  that  genius  who  was  to  raise  his  country  to 
an  unexampled  pitch  of  greatness,  to  be  the  pillar  of  the  state,  and  the  be¬ 
nefactor  of  his  fellow  citizens.  I  hail  with  reverence  the  cradle  of  the  exalted 
man  to  whose  untimely  grave  both  foreign  nations  and  his  bereaved  country¬ 
men  bring  their  tribute  of  praise.  Long  may  his  spirit  haunt  this  abode  of 
his  childhood,  and  inspire  his  youthful  successors  with  the  love  of  labour  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  commonwealth.  I  cannot  wish  to  Harrow  a  greater 
boon  than  to  send  forth  again  such  another  scholar  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 


Some  weeks  since,  Thomas  Harris,  a  hatter,  of  Frampton  Cotterell  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  died  after  a  few  days’  illness,  and  was  buried.  Suspicions  arose 
that  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  ;  a  fortnight  after  his  death,  his  widow, 
an  infirm  woman  of  sixty-two,  married  a  man  named  Curtis ;  this  increased 
the  suspicion.  The  body  was  recently  disinterred,  an  inquest  held,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  made  :  Mr.  Herapath  detected  arsenic  in  the  vis¬ 
cera,  and  a  witness  proved  that  the  wife  of  deceased  had  bought  arsenic. 
The  verdict  was  “  Wilful  murder  ”  against  Hannah  Curtis ;  and  she  has  been 
committed  to  Gloucester  Gaol.  She  had  saved  some  money  during  her  first 
husband’s  life. 

Mary  Howath,  a  widow,  has  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Magistrates 
of  Rochdale  on  a  charge  of  fraud,  made  by  the  local  Poor-law  Guardians. 
This  woman  had  received  parish-relief  for  some  years,  on  her  declaration  that 
she  was  in  great  poverty;  the  Guardians  have  discovered  that  she  has 
187  4.s.  in  the  savings-bank,  and  that  she  had  107  there  when  she  first  ap¬ 
plied  for  relief.  She  had  received  167  14s.  from  the  Rochdale  Union  ;  she 
refused  to  compromise  the  matter  by  paying  back  this  sum  from  the  funds  in 
the  bank,  and  xvas  sent  to  prison. 

The  shop  of  Mr.  Emanuel,  a  silversmith  and  jeweller  of  Southampton, 
was  entered  during  Wednesday  night  by  thieves,  who  cleared  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  window,  valued  at  nearly  1,0007  The  robbery  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  till  Mr.  Emanuel  came  down  in  the  morning.  Immediate  notice  was 
sent  to  London  by  telegraph  ;  but  no  persons  that  the  Police  suspected  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  first  train. 

An  Irishman  named  Fahy  having  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the 
house  of  Mr.  Swetenham,  near  Congleton,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  while  the 
family  was  at  church,  was  repulsed  by  the  maid-servant,  Ann  Tranter,  who 
had  charge  of  the  place.  The  intruder  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  begged  for  alms ;  the  servant  gave  him  some  bread  ;  then  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  push  past  her  into  the  house;  on  the  girl  resisting  his 
entrance,  he  assailed  her  with  a  stick ;  she  took  it  from  him ;  then 
he  beat  her  with  his  fists ;  the  girl  grappled  with  him,  and  being  tall 
and  stout,  managed  to  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and  kept  him  there  for 
some  time.  When  the  man  succeeded  in  overpowering  her  and  rose,  she 
ran  to  a  bell  and  pulled  it  to  give  an  alarm.  Again  she  baffled  Fahy’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  enter  the  house,  pushed  him  into  the  stable-yard,  and  locked  him 
out.  The  hell  had  attracted  a  gamekeeper’s  notice,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
house ;  where  he  found  the  courageous  girl  in  a  fainting  state.  The  keeper 
seized  Fahy  on  the  road  a  short  distance  from  the  place ;  and  had  him 
committed  on  a  charge  of  assault  with  intent  to  rob.  The  Congleton  Magis¬ 
trates  highly  commended  Ann  Tranter  for  her  conduct. 


Mrs.  Martin,  a  lady  of  fortune,  has  been  killed  on  the  York  and  Scar¬ 
borough  Railway.  She  xvas  residing  at  Ilolgate,  near  York,  and  xvent  to 
walk  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  ;  soon  after,  she  xvas  seen  on  the  railway, 
near  the  viaduct  crossing  the  stream  ;  a  train  approached  at  a  rapid  rate  ; 
Mrs.  Martin  did  not  observe  it ;  xvlien  the  xvhistle  of  the  locomotive  was 
sounded,  she  attempted  to  escape  ;  but  it  xvas  too  late — all  the  carriages 
passed  over  her  body,  cutting  her  to  pieces. 

An  engine-driver  on  the  Trent  Valley  Railway  thought  something  was 
amiss  with  his  train,  and  leant  over  the  side  of  the  engine  to  look  back 
at  the  carriages ;  at  that  moment  the  train  passed  under  a  bridge ;  the 
man’s  body  struck  the  brick- work,  he  xvas  hurled  on  to  the  rails,  and  the 
train  passed  over  his  body  :  ho  lingered  in  great  agony  for  four  hours. 

Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  St.  Clares  in  Carmarthenshire,  bor- 
roxved  a  double-barrelled  gun  to  destroy  the  rats  that  infested  the  house. 
Mr.  Lloyd  began  to  clean  the  lock,  his  xvife  looking  on ;  one  barrel 
which  had  been  left  charged  by  the  owner  of  the  gun  exploded,  and  the 
xvhole  charge  passed  through  Mrs.  Lloyd’s  heart.  The  husband  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  gun  xvas  loaded  :  he  became  unconscious  after  the 
dreadful  disaster,  and  his  life  xvas  despaired  of. 


July  13,  1850.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


/nrrigtt  it  nit  Cnlnttial. 

France  — M.  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  promoted  to  the  sovereign  dig¬ 
nity  of  having  his  life  menaced  by  a  lunatic.  A  youth  named  George 
Alfred  Walker,  the  son  of  a  compositor  on  the  staff  of  Galignani’s  Mes¬ 
senger,  was  observed  on  Friday  afternoon  waiting  about  the  Palace  of  the 
Blysee,  with  a  preoccupied  air ;  his  marches  and  countermarches  at¬ 
tracted  the  suspicion  of  the  secret  police.  As  a  carriage  passed,  he  was 
observed  to  search  its  interior  with  his  eye,  and  to  step  forward,  holding 
his  hand  in  his  bosom  as  if  grasping  something  ;  hut  observing  that  the 
eye  of  “  an  agent  ”  was  upon  him,  he  suddenly  drew  hack  ;  and  then,  as 
suddenly,  he  fronted  the  agent  and  gave  himself  into  custody,  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  admitting  that  he  was  waiting  the  opportunity  to  kill  the  Pre¬ 
sident.  A  pistol,  loaded,  capped,  and  on  full-cock,  was  found  inside  the 
breast  of  his  waistcoat,  and  he  avowed  that  this  was  to  have  been  the 
weapon  of  death.  Official  inquiries  have  demonstrated  that  Walker  is 
undoubtedly  insane. 

The  debate  on  the  Ministerial  law  of  the  press  commenced  on  Monday, 
and  has  been  notable  for  a  “  scene.”  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  let  fall  the  sentiment  that  the  Revolution  of  February  was  a  “  dis¬ 
astrous  catastrophe.”  The  whole  of  the  Opposition  exclaimed  at  the  ex¬ 
pression  as  an  indignity  to  the  Republic,  and  called  on  President  Dupin 
to  rebuke  M.  Rouher.  M.  Dupin  refused,  with  such  offensiveness  of 
manner  as  to  raise  a  new  storm  :  ultimately  he  called  M.  de  Girardin  to 
order  for  the  violence  of  his  demonstrations.  M.  de  Girardin  entered  the 
tribune  pale  with  excitement :  he  declared  that  he  would  not  sit  in  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Revolution  of  February  was  stigmatized  as  disas¬ 
trous  to  France  ;  and  he  called  on  the  Opposition  to  resign  en  masse  if 
the  President  should  persist  in  the  sanction  of  such  unconstitutional  lan¬ 
guage.  His  appeal  being  received  with  faint  applause  from  the  Left,  and 
with  ironical  laughter  from  the  Right,  ho  rushed  from  the  tribune,  and 
wrote  hastily  something  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  resignation.  In 
the  evening,  a  meeting  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  Opposition  met 
at  M.  Lemardeley’s,  and  agreed  to  a  protest,  which  was  handed  in  by  M. 
Cremieux  at  next  day’s  sitting.  M.  Dupin  carried  out  his  tactical  war, 
by  refusing  on  formal  grounds  to  receive  the  protest.  The  absence  of 
M.  de  Girardin  was  generally  noted,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  re¬ 
signed. 


Bliarillniifnus. 

We  are  enabled  to  announce  that  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  has  been  selected 
for  the  important  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  his  appointment  has 
been  approved  by  her  Majesty.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  will  only  discharge  the  full  duties  of  his  office  until  the  ar¬ 
rangements  necessary  for  separating  the  functions  of  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Chancery  Court  from  those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Chief  Judge  in  Appeal  are  completed.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  will  then 
retain  the  political  office — probably  under  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  and 
the  Presidency  of  the  Chancery  Courts  will  become  a  distinct  appointment. 
It  is  understood  that  Sir  J ohn  J ervis,  the  present  Attorney-General,  will 
succeed  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
that  Sir  John  Romilly  will  be  appointed  Attorney- General.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  Mr.  Cockbum  will  succeed  Sir  John  Romilly  as  So¬ 
licitor-General. — Times,  Thursday. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Vice-Chancellor  Shadwell  resigns  his  office, 
and  that  there  is  a  probability,  before  the  week  is  out,  that  Sir  John 
Romilly,  the  new  Attorney-General,  will  succeed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor¬ 
ship,  and  that  Mr.  Cockbum  wiU  be  made  Attorney-General,  and  Mr. 
Hoebuck  Solicitor-General.  Having  no  communication  with  any  official 
quarter,  wc  are  of  course  unable  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  re¬ 
ports. — Morning  Chronicle,  Friday. 

With  an  exordium  on  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  and  Controller-General  of  the  National  Debt,  and  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  public  service  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Higham,  the  Times 
announces  that  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  “  a  tried  officer  of  known  ability, 
has  been  induced  to  accept  the  appointment.”  “  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
years  since  that  gentleman  was  forced  from  severe  illness  to  relinquish 
the  arduous  office  of  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Treasury . We  un¬ 

derstand  that  the  greater  part  of  the  retired  allowance  which  Sir  A.  Spear¬ 
man  has  enjoyed  since  he  left  the  Treasury  will  be  saved  to  the  public  by 
this  arrangement.” 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  acknowledging  an  official 
intimation  that  the  Queen  has  consented  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Show  of  Industry  shall  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  site  in  Hyde 
Park,  have  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  that  possession 
should  be  given  subject  to  certain  conditions.  Five  of  these  conditions 
are — 

“  1.  That  the  only  entrance  into  the  Park  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
carriage  of  the  materials,  &e.  for  the  proposed  building,  shall  bo  that  called 
‘  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Gate.’  2.  That  the  gateways  inside  and  outside  the 
Park,  and  the  roadway  in  the  Park,  to  the  extent  of  25  yards  on  either  side 
of  the  gates,  shall  be  paved  with  granite  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  board.  3.  That  the  ride 
called  ‘  the  Queen’s  Ride  ’  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  either  by 
the  construction  of  the  works  or  during  the  progress  of  the  exhibition.  4. 
That  none  of  the  existing  drains  in  the  Park  shall  be  interfered  with  so  as  to 
impede  their  action.  5.  That  no  trees  shall  be  cut  or  removed  without  the 
previous  consent  of  this  board.” 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Show  are  also  to  be  bound  to  remove  the 
materials  by  a  certain  time,  and  reinstate  the  ground ;  the  Woods  and 
Forests  arc  to  have  power  to  reenter  the  ground,  and  reinstate  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  saving  themselves  the  cost  by  sale  of  the  materials.  It  is  “  sug¬ 
gested,”  that  a  close  boarding,  not  less  than  nine  feet  high,  be  erected 
round  the  site  while  the  building  is  in  progress. 

The  Portsmouth  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  a  Turkish 
squadron  is  daily  expected  there,  and  that  Captain  Slade  is  to  have  the 
escort  of  the  squadron  to  Spithead. 

The  Spanish  Government  have  ordered  from  Messrs.  Maudsley  and 
Sons,  four  pairs  of  engines  of  500  horse-power  each,  at  the  cost  of  200,000/., 
for  war-steamers ;  from  Messrs.  Penn  and  Son,  two  pairs  of  engines  of 
350  horse-power  each  ;  and  from  Messrs.  Miller,  Ravenhill,  and  Co.,  two 
pairs  more,  of  350  horse-power  each.  Messrs.  Wigram  and  Messrs.  Green 
are  engaged  to  build  two  war-steamers  for  some  of  the  larger  engines. 
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Wo  last  week  mentioned  the  tribute  paid  in  the  French  Assembly  to. 
the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel :  this  week  we  find  ini 'the  papers  thel  ' 


“  A  son  Altesse  Royale  le  Prince  Albert,  President  de  la  ComBujssioiV  Royalo  ,  " 

Britannique  pour  l’Exposition  de  Toutes  les  Nations,  I 

“  Le  President  de  la  Commission  National  Franchise. 

“  Prince — Je  suis  charge  de  transmettre  a  la  Commission  que  preside  votre 
Altesse  Royale  1’ expression  d’un  sentiment  douloureux  qui  nous  anime. 

“Au  premier  rang  parmi  les  membres  de  votre  Commission,  les  nations 
etrangeres  aux  quelles  votre  Exposition  fait  appel  etaient  flattees  de  compter 
le  legislateur  illustro  qui  long-temps  administra  son  pays  avec  bon  vouloir  et 
justice  pour  les  autres  etats. 

“  Nos  coeurs  Franqais  sont  encore  emus  par  les  dernieres  paroles  qu’il  ait 
prononce  dans  le  Parlement  Britannique  d’estime  et  d’amitie  pour  notre 
patrie. 

“En  apprenant  la  perte  inattendue  et  lamentable  de  ce  grand  homme 
d’etat,  la  Commission  Nationale  de  France  a  decide  d’une  voix  unanime  que 
son  President  vous  exprimerait  les  regrets  sentis  et  profonds  qu’elle  partage 
avec  les  ames  genereuses  non  seulemcnt  des  Trois  Royaumes  Britanniques, 
rnais  de  tous  les  autres  etats  ou  l’on  tient  en  estime  le  genie,  la  moderation, 

1’  amour  des  arts,  et  le  respect  de  la  paix. 

“  Si  quelque  chose  pout  nous  consoler  e’est  la  pensee  que  1’esprit  equitable 
et  liberal  de  Sir  Robert  Peel,  loin  d’etre  eteint,  survit  et  grandit  dans  la 
Commission  dont  il  etait  un  si  digne  ornement. 

“  J’ai  l’honneur  de  saluer  votre  Altesse  Royale  avecle  plusprofond  respect, 

“Baron  Charles  Dupin.” 


Several  proposals  have  been  made  to  erect  a  national  monument  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A  committee  has  been  formed  in  London,  of  respectable 
tradesmen,  to  raise  a  fund  by  subscriptions  of  one  penny  each,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  “  poor-man’s  monument.”  It  is  proposed  to  pay  the  fund  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Viscount  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  John  Masterman.  Mr. 
Cobden,  on  receiving  an  application  to  patronize  this  project,  declared 
that  it  would  be  to  him  “  a  melancholy  satisfaction  at  being  associated 
in  so  appropriate  a  mode  of  expressing  the  almost  universal  feeling  of 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  great  benefactor  and  he  made  an  apt  suggestion — 

“In  the  moment  of  his  severest  trial,  when  delivering  the  speech  which 
closed  his  official  career,  after  speaking  of  the  ties  of  party  which  he  had 
severed  for  ever,  of  the  political  friendships  he  had  converted  into  bitter 
enmities,  of  the  floodgates  of  calumny  he  had  let  loose  upon  himself — after 
recounting,  mournfully  but  without  repining,  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  he 
turned  for  sympathy  and  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  closed  his 
last  speech  as  Minister  with  the  following  words — 

“  ‘  It  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will  in  the  abode  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense 
of  injustice.’ 

“Thus,  in  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  you  arc,  perhaps,  unconsciously 
realizing  the  aspirations  of  the  departed  statesman.  In  piling  up  the  pence  of 
the  working  classes  into  a  pyramid  to  his  memory,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
above  passage  be  inscribed  upon  its  base.  It  will  prove  that  he  did  not  over¬ 
estimate  the  justice  or  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  it  will  also  show 
to  future  statesmen  that  there  is  security,  with  the  people,  for  the  fame  of  a 
minister  who  braves  the  vengeance  of  particular  interests  whilst  conferring 
benefits  upon  the  nation.” 

Since  this  scheme  was  made  public,  it  has  been  announced  that  a 
separate  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  the  unrestricted  subscriptions  of  the  more 
wealthy,  at  the  banking-houses  of  Messrs.  Glyn,  Halifax,  and  Co.  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  Messrs.  Ransom,  in  Pall  Mall. 

Proposals  for  local  memorials  are  also  on  foot.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bury  have  resolved  in  public  meeting  to  erect  a  monument  in  some 
central  part  of  that  town,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  birth-place ;  and  1,200/.  was 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  Manchester  has  come  to  a  simlar  resolution ;  and 
nearly  2,000/.  of  the  6,000/.  required  was  subscribed  instantly.  Leeds  is 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  formation  of  a  local  committee. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 


years. 


Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &e . 

Itheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &e . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 


Age  .... 
Sudden. 


Total  (including  unspecified  causes) . . 

I  lie  deaths  resume  their  diminished  average. 


Ten  "Weeks 

Week. 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850. 

159 

.  496 

38 

168 

112 

.  263 

38 

.  862 

70 

.  639 

57 

72 

9 

8 

41 

10 

14 

3 

176 

32 

25 

.  403 

30 

137 

7 

25 

794 

Those  of  last  week  were 


the  fewest  of  any  week  since  1842  :  the  whole  number  of  deaths  by  epidemic 
causes  was  159,  against  a  corrected  average  of  227. 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  was  29.785  ;  the  mean  temperature  59.6’, 
— slightly  below  the  week  in  seven  years ;  wind,  for  four  days  South-west, 
afterwards  generally  West. 


The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Robert  Hartley  has  been  proved,  and  the 
personal  property  sworn  under  99,000/.  The  interest  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  sum  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Corporation  of  Southampton,  for  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  uses. 

The  authorities  of  Edinburgh  are  attempting  to  force  upon  the  hackney- 
coach  proprietors  the  uniform  fare  of  one  shilling  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundaries  of  the  city.  The  mode  of  resistance  adopted  by  the  proprietors 
is  to  withdraw  all  their  coaches  and  cabs  from  the  stands,  and  to  let  none 
except  on  their  own  terms  at  their  establishments.  The  inhabitants  are  put 
to  great  inconvenience  pending  this  controversy. 

A  clever  engineering  feat  has  been  performed  at  Thornes.  A  large  chim¬ 
ney  at  Messrs.  Mellin  and  Craven’s  dye-works  had  got  out  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  the  top  overhanging  the  base  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  whole  mass 
threatening  to  fall.  Mr.  Green,  an  engineer  of  Wakefield,  undertook  to  re¬ 
medy  the  defect.  He  cut  out  about  four-fifths  of  one  course  of  bricks  near 
the  bottom,  filling  the  cavity  with  a  mixture  of  new  lime  and  earth.  The 
last  brick  was  taken  out  during  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  “  As  was  expected, 
during  this  last  operation  the  chimney  began  to  move  slowly,  but  still  per- 
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ceptibly ;  tlie  new  lime  and  earth  gradually  yielded  to  tile  immense  pressure’ 
and  were  removed,  so  that  in  three  hours  the  open  space  of  nearly  four  inches 
closed.  The  chimney  had  lowered  on  one  side  nearly  four  inches,  and  gone 
over  at  the  top  more  than  four  feet  to  a  perpendicular  position.” 

Lieutenant  Gale  ascended  in  his  balloon  from  Shoreham  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  The  wind  carried  him  across  the  Channel,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
out  all  his  ballast  to  prevent  a  descent  in  the  sea :  eventually  he  got  to  land 
at  midnight,  about  twelve  miles  from  Dieppe ;  but  the  balloon  could  not 
surmount  the  high  cliffs.  Lieutenant  Gale  managed  to  land  on  the  beach 
below.  When  he  got  to  a  cottage,  a  gendarme  was  sent  for,  and  the  aero¬ 
naut  was  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  character,  his  account  of  his  voyage 
through  the  air  not  gaining  credence.  At  last,  however,  all  was  explained, 
and  the  balloon  was  secured  for  its  owner. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  balloon  ascent  at  Paris.  M.  Poiteven 
mounted  into  the  air  on  horseback !  A  horse  was  suspended  below  the  car,  a 
rope-ladder  extending  from  the  saddle  to  the  ear  ;  M.  Poiteven  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  horse,  and  the  balloon  was  set  at  liberty  ;  the  horse  was  rather 
restive  at  first,  but  soon  became  quiet.  The  aeronaut  was  seen  ascending 
and  descending  his  rope-ladder.  When  the  balloon  mounted  very  high, 
blood  gushed  from  the  horse’s  mouth  :  the  greatest  altitude  was  three  miles. 
M.  Poiteven  descended  at  Brie,  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  without  any  mis¬ 
hap  to  himself  or  steed.  He  rode  back  to  Paris  on  the  horse.  Passing 
through  Grisi,  he  was  lionized  at  a  ball,  entering  the  ballroom  on  his  horse. 

A  few  days  since,  a  most  singular  occurrence  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Sir  T.  D.  Aeland,  Bart.,  at  Holnicot.  The  keeper,  a  very  expert  man  with  one 
ann,  was  in  the  act  of  stumbling ;  the  steward,  who  was  standing  close  by 
him,  attempted  to  prevent  his  falling;  but  they  both  fell  together,  the  keeper 
breaking  the  bone  of  one  leg,  and  the  steward  that  of  an  arm. — Sherborne 
Journal. 


The  term  of  imprisonment  of  Ernest  Charles  Jones,  the  Chartist,  expired 
on  Tuesday ;  when  he  appeared  before  the  Bow  Street  Magistrate,  gave  sure¬ 
ties  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years,  and  was  liberated. 

Griffiths,  one  of  the  convicts  who  escaped  from  Woolwich,  has  been  cap¬ 
tured.  A  burglary  having  been  effected  near  Chatham,  three  men  were 
arrested  on  suspicion.  One  proved  to  be  Griffiths,  the  prison-marks  on  his 
stockings  betraying  him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Lemburgh  has  prohibited  liis  clergy  from  wearing  long 
hair  like  the  peasants,  and  from  smoking  in  public,  “  like  demagogues  and 
sons  of  Baal.” 

The  Echo  de  V Oise  tells  a  story  of  “good  fortune.”  Fifteen  years  ago,  a 
young  sailor  named  Laurendeau  rescued  a  young  English  lady  from  drown¬ 
ing,  at  Rouen  ;  he  was  presented  with  money  at  the  time,  and  thanked,  by 
the  girl’s  mother.  Recently,  an  English  gentleman  found  out  the  sailor,  and 
told  him  the  lady  wishes  to  thank  him  in  person  and  to  settle  10,000  francs 
a  year  upon  her  rescuer  :  Laurendeau  received  500  francs  to  pay  his  expenses 
to  London.  Such  is  the  tale. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  House  of  Commons  last  night,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  went  into  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her  Majesty  to  order  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Lord  John  assumed  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to  testify  the  feelings  it  had 
already  manifested,  in  some  enduring  form.  Even  in  foreign  countries  there 
have  been  remarkable  demonstrations  that  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
considered  a  calamity  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  ourselves  :  he  believed 
it  is  without  precedent  that  the  French  Legislative  Assembly  should  enter 
on  their  minutes  words  expressive  of  sorrow  for  such  a  loss.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  left  special  instructions  that  his  funeral  should  be  as  private  as 
possible.  The  course  taken  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pereival  and  Mr.  Canning, 
when  some  provision  was  made  for  the  families  of  men  who  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  public  service  but  whose  private  means  were  limited,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  present  case.  There  remains  to  the  House,  therefore, 
only  the  proposal  of  a  public  monument. 

The  Queen  being  anxious  to  show  the  sense  which  her  Majesty  entertains 
of  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  to  the  Crown  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
directed  Lord  John  to  inform  Lady  Peel  that  her  Majesty  desired  to  bestow 
on  her  the  same  rank  that  was  bestowed  on  the  widow  of  Mr.  Canning.  “I 
have  this  day,”  said  Lord  John,  “  received  the  answer  of  Lady  Peel,  which 
I  immediately  forwarded  to  her  Majesty.  It  is,  that  Lady  Peel’s  own  wish 
is  to  bear  no  other  name  than  that  by  which  her  husband  was  known  to  the 
world  ;  and  that,  besides,  a  special  direction  was  left  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
his  family,  desiring  that  no  member  of  his  family  should,  after  his  death, 
accept  any  title  as  a  public  reward  ou  account  of  any  services  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  rendered  to  the  public.  This  reply  affords,  I  think,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  why  the  House  should  desire  to  institute  some  testimonial  of 
its  respect  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  its  sorrow  for  the  calamity  which  has 
deprived  us  of  his  presence.” 

He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  public  services  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  still  less  discuss  the  particular  measures  of  which  he  was  the  mover  ; 
but  rather  follow  the  example  of  a  Commission  of  which  Sir  Robert  himself 
was  a  member,  in  deciding,  though  composed  of  various  parties,  to  erect  sta¬ 
tues  in  the  New  Palace  to  John  Hampden  and  Lord  Falkland,  upon  the 
ground  that,  however  different  their  political  views,  both  manifested  in  every 
action  that  what  they  had  most  at  heart  was  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
“  Let  us  pay  the  tribute  now,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  rendered  a  century 
or  two  hence.”  He  proposed  to  follow  the  course  adopted  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Chatham,  when  Colonel  Barre  proposed  that  a  national  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory,  and  Lord  North  gave  his  cordial  con¬ 
currence.  “It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  with  regard  to  that  debate, 
that  Colonel  Barre,  who  made  the  proposition,  had  been  himself  at  one  time 
opposed  as  strongly  as  any  politician  could  be  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham.  It  is  another  remarkable  circumstance,  which  I  had  from  a  noble  friend 
of  mine,  that  when  Colonel  Barre  was  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham,  he 
made  some  apology  for  the  severity  of  the  language  lie  had  applied  to  him. 
Lord  Chatham  said,  lie  could  easily  forgive  such  language ;  that  ho  him¬ 
self  had  applied  the  most  severe  language  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  to  whom  he  had  been  opposed;  that  he  expressed  his  opinion  at  the 
time,  and  that  he  was  far  from  resenting  any  freedom  of  language  which 
might  be  used  with  regal'd  to  himself.  I  think  this  anecdote  of  Colonel 
Barre,  the  former  opponent  of  Lord  Chatham,  shows  that  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  we  should  all  endeavour  rather  to  forget  for  the  time  that  natural 
encounter  which  the  great  interests  of  the  000^17  require  us  at  other  times 
to  enter  into ;  that  we  should  all  endeavour  to  show  that  we  can  be  proud  of 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  that 
this  is  not  a  time  to  consider  particular  opinions  or  particular  measures,  but 
a  time  when  we  should  endeavour  to  concur  in  showing  that  we  participate 
in  the  general  feeling  of  deep  sorrow  and  regret.” 


Lord  John  concluded  with  a  formal  motion — 

“  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
will  give  directions  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
an  inscription  expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable  a  loss  ;  and 
assuring  her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  make  good  the  expenses  attending  the 
same.” 

The  resolution  being  put  by  the  Speaker,  was  met  by  low  cries  of 
“Aye!”  from  all  sides. 

The  other  Parliamentary  business  was  of  minor  interest.  The  motion 
for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  enabled  Mr.  Hume  to  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Crown  praying  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  which  led  to  a  heavy  loss  of  lives  to  two  tribes  called 
Sarebas  and  Sakarran.  The  debate  turned  much  on  the  personal  humane¬ 
ness,  wisdom,  and  noble  objects  of  Rajah  Brooke;  and  the  amendment 
was  negatived,  by  169  to  29.  In  discussion  on  a  vote  of  charges  for 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Mr.  Hawes  assured  Mr.  Addeeley,  who  ques¬ 
tioned  him  doubtingly,  that  the  Government  has  no  wish  to  withhold  the 
promised  constitutional  government :  existing  differences  cause  temporary 
delay,  but  they  promise  to  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 

New  writs  were  ordered  for  Devonport,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Ro- 
milly,  appointed  to  he  her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General ;  for  Southamp¬ 
ton,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Alexander  James  Edward  Cockbum,  appointed 
to  be  her  Majesty’s  Solicitor-General ;  for  Tamworth,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  for  Chester,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Baillie  Cocheane,  Lord  Seymour  stated  that  the 
Queen  has  directed  inquiry  as  to  whether  farther  accommodation  can  he 
given  to  persons  riding  in  the  Parks,  without  interfering  with  that  given 
to  the  other  portions  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  principal  proceedings  were,  the  passing  of 
the  Metropolitan  Interment  Bill,  and  the  reference  of  the  County  Courts 
Extension  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  on  the  urgent  request  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  under  his  volunteered  assurances  that  the  reference  is  for 
no  sort  of  delay. 

In  other  parts  of  our  present  number  wo  have  expressed  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  we  had  arrived  as  to  the  Ministerial  bearing  on  the  Sunday 
Post-office  affair.  A  private  letter  addressed  to  us  by  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  whose  perfect  honesty  we  know,  and  who  has  been  more  in  the 
secret  of  the  manoeuvres  than  we  have,  takes  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  official  conduct.  Our  correspondent  admits  that  the  Ministers  had 
concurred  in  Mr.  Locke’s  resolution  ;  but  afterwards  they  had  reason  (or 
assumed  the}'  had)  to  fear  an  adverse  majority  ;  and  as  Mr.  Locke  would 
not  agree  to  modify  his  resolution,  they  were  obliged  to  move  the  modifi¬ 
cation  themselves.  The  feeling  among  the  Liberal  Members  seems  to  he,, 
that  Ministers  only  wanted  to  get  the  matter  put  into  their  own  hands. 
This  explanation  absolves  the  motives  of  Ministers  at  the  expense  of  their 
wisdom  :  they  had  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  at  the  first ;  and  why 
they  did  not  keep  it  there,  instead  of  letting  it  go  through  weakness,  and 
then  trying  to  get  it  hack  by  manoeuvre,  the  friends  who  think  it  worth 
while  to  vouch  for  them  should  explain. 


Pbincipal  House  oe  Commons  Business  foe  Next  "Week. 
Monday,  July  15.  Mercantile  Marine  (Xo.  2)  Bill:  Committee  (at  twelve  o’clock.) 
Attornies’  Certificates  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill :  Committee. 

Supply  :  Committee. 

Twenty-seven  Bills. 

Tuesday,  July  16.  Foreign  or  Slave-made  Sugar:  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  preventing  the  expiration  of  the  differential  duties — 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley. 

Wednesday ,  July  17.  Small  Tenements  Rating  Bill;  Debate  on  a  clause. 

Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Eleven  other  Bills. 

Thursday,  July  18.  English  and  Irish  Universities  :  Adjourned  debate. 

Oath  of  Abjuration  (Jews)  Bill:  Second  reading. 

Two  other  Bills. 

Friday,  July  19.  Court  of  Prerogative  (Ireland)  Bill:  Committee. 

Savings-Bank  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Two  other  Bills. 


The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  will  take  pjaee  at  the  church  of 
Kew,  at  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning,  in  the  most  private  manner 
consistent  with  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  Prince  George,  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  will  be  the  chief  mourner,  and  Prince  Albert  will  be  present. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  issued  orders  for  a  Court  mourning  for  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  to  commence  tomorrow,  the  14th  instant,  to 
change  on  Sunday  the  28th  instant,  and  to  end  on  Simday  the  4th  of 
August. 

The  College  of  Arms  notifies  her  Majesty’s  expectation  that  a  general 
mourning  for  her  deceased  uncle  will  he  observed  for  ten  days,  to  com¬ 
mence  tomorrow. 

Army  and  Navy  officers  will  wear  a  black  crape  band  round  the  left 
arm  with  their  uniforms. 


A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tamworth  proceeded  to  Drayton 
Manor  on  Wednesday,  and  presented  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  address  of  con¬ 
dolence  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Robert,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  family,  feelingly  acknowledged  the  assurances  of  sympathy — - 

“  While  they  cannot  alleviate  the  mental  sufferings  of  our  dear  mother 
and  ourselves,  they  tend  at  least  to  animate  us  with  the  consciousness  that 
his  services  have  met  with  that  appreciation  from  his  countrymen  which  it 
was  his  pride  to  aspire  to.”  ....  “And  I  pray  you  to  convey  my  earnest 
acknowledgments  to  those  whom  you  here  represent ;  assuring  you  that,  with 
the  same  desire  to  continue  those  friendly  relations  which  so  long  existed  be¬ 
tween  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  my  late  father,  it  will  ever  be  my  constant 
endeavour  to  render  myself  in  public  estimation  not  unworthy  of  his  great 
name.” 


The  debate  in  the  French  Assembly  on  the  Press  law  has  taken  a  most 
unexpected  turn.  On  Wednesday,  M.  Tinguy  moved  an  amendment  re¬ 
quiring  the  writer’s  signature  to  all  newspaper  articles  :  it  was  opposed  but 
languidly,  no  one  expecting  it  would  he  carried ;  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  it  was  affirmed  by  313  to  281.  The  Committee  tried  to  nullify  its 
operation  by  confining  the  signature  to  the  original  manuscript,  and  it 
was  quite  expected  that  the  Chamber  would  recede :  but  the  Assembly 
adhered  to  the  spirit  of  its  first  decision,  and  rejected  the  amendments, 
by  378  to  255.  The  Paris  press  is  in  consternation;  and  parties  are  3“ 
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agitated  that  it  is  possible  the  whole  bill  may  at  last  be  thrown  out  on 
this  point  alone. 

A  telegraphic  message  from  Dublin  states  that  a  collision  took  place  near 
Belfast  on  Thursday- — the  “  Twelfth  of  July  ” — between  an  Orange  proces¬ 
sion  and  a  small  body  of  Police.  The  Police  arrested  the  leader  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  who  carried  a  drum,  and  took  him  to  the  Police  station  ;  the  Orange¬ 
men  attacked  the  station,  and  compelled  the  garrison  of  five  Policemen  to 
use  their  fire-arms.  William  Walker,  the  rescued  leader,  and  William  An¬ 
derson,  one  of  the  rescuers,  “  fell  badly  wounded.” 

We  understand  that  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  will  be  raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Eltham. —  Times. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  Park  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  his  arm  was  broken. 

Walter  Watts  was  sentenced  by  Baron  Aldcrson,  yesterday,  to  be  transported 
for  ten  years.  It  was  stated  in  court  that  the  full  amount  of  his  defalca¬ 
tions  to  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  is  80,000/. 

Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  the  well-known  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  among  the  competitors  offering  designs  for  the  building  to  contain 
the  Exposition  of  1851,  and  he  has  circulated  a  wood-cut  of  his  design 
— a  parallelogram,  long  and  tall.  It  would  be  formed  of  an  iron 
framework,  with  glass  panels  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  after  use, 
no  materials  would  retain  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  original  cost. 
The  building  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive,  light  in  both  senses, 
handsome,  suited  to  the  garden-like  Park,  and  probably  Mr.  Paxton  took 
his  ideas  from  garden  structures  ;  above  all,  it  would  bo  novel.  We  can 
fancy  it,  light,  gay,  and  glittering,  like  a  palace  in  a  fairy  tale, — certainly 
an  object  such  as  Londoners  have  never  seen. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

Tlic  business  transacted  in  the  English  Funds  has  been  of  an  unimportant 
character  ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  during  the  whole  week  not  having 
exceeded  §  per  cent.  The  range  of  price  in  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols  lias 
been  from  96§  to  97,  and  the  other  securities  have  varied  proportionally. 
The  closing  quotation  of  Consols  this  afternoon  is  96J  J,  and  the  appearance 
is  heavy.  Money  is  of  course  abundant,  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of 
the  dividend  ;  and  the  rate  of  discount  may  be  quoted  at  from  11  to  21  per 
cent. 

From  the  usual  quarterly  report  of  the  surplus  revenue  it  appears  that  the 
excess  of  incomo  over  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  5th  April  last  was 
2,538,501 /.  18s.  4*7. ;  of  which  one-fourth  will  be  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Sinking-fund  during  the  current  quarter.  This  sum  of  634,625/.  9s.  Id. 
will  be  further  augmented  by  the  interest  receivable  on  account  of  donations 
and  bequests  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Stock,  3,787/.  3s.  Id. ;  making 
638,412/.  13s.  2r/.,  the  total  sum  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  prices  have  generally  been  steady,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Peruvian  Stock,  both  varieties  of  which  arc  lower  than  last  week, 
—without,  however,  the  occurrence  of  any  important  business.  Mexican 
Bonds  are  without  material  change.  The  publication  of  a  letter  from  M. 
Weisweiller,  the  agent  of  the  Spanish  Bondholders’  Committee  at  Madrid,  by 
which,  it  appears  that  the  Government  are  seriously  determined  upon  a  ge¬ 
neral  conversion  of  the  whole  Spanish  Debt,  has  caused  a  trilling  depression 
in  the  price  of  Spanish  Three  per  Cent  Stock,  while  the  Active  Five  per 
Cents  has  slightly  advanced.  The  other  Foreign  Funds  have  been  hi  de¬ 
mand  ;  the  Scrip  of  the  Five  per  Cent  Danish  loan  having  advanced  to  13 
premium,  and  the  Stock  to  103.  The  Itussinn  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent 
Scrip  has  been  in  demand  at  about  5  premium,  and  the  Bonds  at  95|  and  96 
ex  dividend.  The  last  payment  of  23  per  cent  upon  the  Scrip  will  become 
due  on  Monday  the  loth ;  from  which  the  dividend  due  on  the  1st  instant, 
less  income-tax,  will  be  deducted  ;  making  the  total  amount  payable  20f  per 
cent.  The  Dutch  Bonds,  Prussian  Five  per  Cents,  and  other  European  dividend¬ 
paying  Stocks,  are  firm  at  our  last  quotations,  with  but  few  transactions. 

The  Itailway  Share  Market  was  firm  till  today,  and  prices  generally  were 
well  supported.  A  slight  decline  is  now,  however,  observable ;  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  settling-day.  This  remark  only  applies 
to  the  original  shares  ;  the  demand  for  the  guaranteed  and  preference  shares 
of  almost  every  description  being  good,  and  the  prices  of  them  in  almost 
every  case  improving  ;  the  desire  being  evidently  for  objects  of  safe  invest¬ 
ment,  with  a  reluctance  for  anything  bordering  upon  speculation. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Ci.ock. 

After  the  close  of  business  yesterday  the  price  of  Consols  declined  £  per 
cent,  and  the  last  price  for  Money  was  96|  §.  This  morning  the  first  price 
was  961,  and  the  quotation  is  now  96|  §,  while  the  business  of  tire  morning 
has  been  insignificant.  The  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Market  have  been 
too  few  to  require  remark  ;  and  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
Share  Market :  the  nominal  quotations  in  both  these  departments  being  the 


same  as  yesterday. 

3  perCent  Consols.... 

.  961  | 

Danish  3  per  Cents  . 

79 

81 

Ditto  for  Account . 

Dutch  24  per  Cents  . 

57 

1 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .... 

.  I  ' 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  . 

88 

9 

3  J  per  Cents . 

.  08*  | 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  .  .. 

30 1 

.  1 

:  1. 

Long-  Annuities . 

. .  8  3-16  5-1G 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

si; 

Bank  Stock . 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842  . 

S31 

,  4.i 

Exchequer  Rills . 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824  . 

86 

9 

India  Stock . 

. .  .  - 

Russian  5  per  Cents  . 

no  112 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents. . . 

.  90  2 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents  . 

17| 

‘  1 

Belgian  per  Cents  . . . 

.  90  2 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

37 

1 

Chilian  0  per  Cents  . . . . 

.  99  101 

Venezuela . 

32 

4 

Danish  5  per  Cents  . . . . 

.  101  3  1 

C-ljfafrrs. 

The  manager  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  has  not  been  disappointed  in 
his  expectation  as  to  the  success  of  Adrienne  Lecowreur.  It  has  been 
played  every  French  evening  this  week,  and  the  performance  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rachel  in  the  character  of  the  heroine  is  the  town-talk. 

We  gave  the  subject  of  this  piece  last  year  in  noticing  the  version  by 
Mr.  John  Oxenford,  which  was  produced  at  the  New  Strand  Theatre, 
with  Mrs.  Stirling  as  the  heroine.  In  that  version  the  original  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  all  the  portions  of  the  play  in  which  Adrienne  herself 
does  not  appear  being  brought  down  to  their  smallest  dimensions.  At 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  of  course,  M.  Scribe’s  drame  is  played  entire, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  five-act  comedy  with  a  tragic  termination.  To  the 
novelty  of  seeing  Mademoiselle  Rachel  as  a  “  high  comedy  ”  actress  is 
added  a  most  striking  exhibition  of  her  powers  as  a  tragedian,  or  rather 
perhaps  we  should  say,  as  an  actress  of  drame.  The  French  drama  is  new 
to  the  English  public  ;  the  actress  comes  in  a  new  light ;  and  thus  there 
is  sufficient  material  to  excite  what  a  manager  must  regard  as  the  greatest 
qf  public  virtues — curiosity. 

Whether  Mademoiselle  Rachel  would  ever  shine  as  one  of  the  heroines 


of  high  comedy  who  live  merely  for  vanity  and  coquetry,  and  are  not 
animated  by  a  spark  of  real  passion,  wo  very  much  doubt.  She  once 
played  the  chief  grande  coquette  of  the  old  school — the  Oelimene  of 
Moliere ;  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  reappear  in  her  repertoire  shows 
that  she  did  not  consider  it  one  of  her  shining  parts.  But  Adrienne,  the 
actress  who  turned  the  heads  of  all  Paris  towards  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury — a  being  who  by  her  very  profession  had  her  feelings  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement,  and  who  is  moreover  consumed  with  a  passion  for  the 
renowned  Saxe — is  a  character  of  a  far  different  stamp.  While  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rachel  shows  the  utmost  tact  and  finesse  in  going  through  all 
the  convenances  of  comedy,  there  is  always  an  intense  purpose  to  exhibit ; 
and  it  is  when  the  character  rises  from  the  level  of  elegance  to  the  real  ex¬ 
pression  of  passion  that  her  acting  becomes  most  striking. 

The  highly  wrought  dying  scene,  where  she  expires  under  the  influence 
of  a  poison  which  deprives  her  of  reason  before  it  deprives  her  of  life,  is 
a  fearfully  satisfying  exhibition  of  mental  and  corporeal  pain.  The  wild¬ 
ness  of  delirium — the  idiotic  uncertainty  of  manner — the  convulsive  groan 
of  physical  agony — and  lastly,  the  stillness  of  death,  represented  with  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  imposing  in  attitude — are  so  finished  and  so  terrible, 
and  crowd  upon  each  other  with  such  variety  of  effect,  though  all  tending 
to  one  point,  that  the  most  unsophisticated  observer,  who  does  not  know 
a  word  of  the  language,  must  be  struck  by  the  scene  before  him,  while 
the  connoisseur  will  quietly  marvel  at  the  artist’s  consummate  power  of 
detail. 

The  death  of  Adrienne  is  one  of  those  strong  situations,  which  so  press 
upon  the  mind  with  an  intense  reality,  that  all  considerations  of  prose  or 
verse,  or  literary  merit  of  dialogue,  are  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  visible  object.  But,  setting  aside  this  concluding  scene,  which,  after 
all,  makes  the  fortune  of  the  piece,  we  should  say  that  a  character  speak¬ 
ing  familiar  language  less  brings  out  the  peculiarities  of  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  than  one  in  which  an  elevated  tone  is  predominant.  Her  de¬ 
clamatory  power  is  so  great  that  we  almost  grudge  her  a. scene  in  which  it 
is  not  displayed,  and  it  is  worth  reflection  that  her  grand  effect  in  the 
fourth  act  of  Adrienne  Lccouvrcur  is  produced  by  her  recitation  of  a 
speech  from  Racine’s  Plnldre. 

The  Polyeucte  of  Corneille,  played  for  the  first  time  yesterday  week,  has 
likewise  been  deemed  successful  enough  to  warrant  a  repetition,  for  a  fu¬ 
ture  performance  is  announced.  The  great  point  in  this  “  Christian  tra¬ 
gedy  ”  is  where  the  Pagan  Pauline  is  so  much  struck  by  the  martyrdom  of 
her  husband  that  she  becomes  a  Christian  on  the  spot,  and  expresses 
her  conversion  by  the  exclamation  “  Je  crois!”  The  picture  of  saintly 
enthusiasm  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  gives  at  this  exclamation,  is  of 
surpassing  histrionic  power. 

PASTA. 

The  reappearance  of  Madame  Pasta  this  week  in  the  concert-room  and 
on  the  stage  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre — the  scenes  of  her  triumphs  in 
former  days — was  deeply  interesting,  hut  somewhat  melancholy.  No 
one  dreamed  of  such  a  thing:  it  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  Pasta 
was  in  England,  hut  it  was  said  that  she  had  been  drawn  from  her  re¬ 
tirement  mainly  by  solicitude  to  watch  the  progress  of  her  young  friend 
and  pupil  Parodi.  This,  we  believe,  was  truly  the  ease  ;  but,  breathing 
onee  again  the  old  atmosphere  of  the  operahousc,  she  has  been  unable  to 
resist  its  intoxication.  She  gave  a  concert  on  Monday  night,  for  her 
own  benefit ;  performed  some  scenes  of  Anna.  Bolena  on  Thursday ;  and 
sang  yesterday  morning  at  a  concert  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Italian  exiles  in  this  country. 

Those— and  there  are  still  many — who  remember  Madame  Pasta  in  the 
days  when  she  was  the  Siddons  of  the  musical  stage,  must  have  heard 
her  on  these  occasions  with  a  singular  mixture  of  pleasure  and  sadness. 
In  their  perceptions  the  past  must  have  been  blended  with  the  present. 
In  the  form  and  face  before  them,  however  changed  by  time,  they 
were  still  able  to  discern  the  noble  head,  the  Grecian  features  so  full 
of  intellect  and  power,  the  lofty  air  and  graceful  movement  of  the 
Pasta  of  former  days  ;  and  in  her  voice  even  in  its  decay,  in 
her  faultless  stjde,  in  her  exquisite  manner  of  rounding  and  finishing 
every  vocal  phrase,  in  the  classic  purity  of  her  ornaments,  and  above  all 
in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  her  declamation,  they  recognized  the 
greatest  actress-singer  of  her  age  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  any  age. 
Even  among  those  who  had  never  heard  her  before,  and  to  whom  her 
name  had  become  historical,  there  were  some,  doubtless,  wrho  could  judge, 
from  wrhat  was,  of  what  had  been ;  who  could  discern,  in  the  decline  of 
her  powers,  what  had  been  their  original  strength ;  who,  like  the  Cuviers 
or  Lyells,  could  mentally  reconstruct  the  perfect  creation  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  its  remains.  But  these  were  the  few,  capable  of  assisting 
their  perceptions  by  a  plastic  imagination.  The  multitude  must  (and,  as 
far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  did)  listen  to  this  illustrious  woman  with 
disappointment ;  and  those  even  who  retained  the  most  vivid  image  of  her 
past  splendour,  would  rather  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  and  dimmed 
by  this  reproduction.  She  was  cordially  welcomed  and  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded  ;  the  applause  proceeding  in  many  instances  from  admiration  of 
the  high  qualities  she  still  exhibited.  But  the  signs  of  decay  were  so 
evident, — and,  in  particular,  her  intonation  was  so  constantly  and  dis¬ 
tressingly  false, — that  her  kind  reception  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
regarded  as  a  tribute  to  her  past  glories  rather  than  her  present  efforts. 

Pasta  is  one  of  the  many  who  have  diminished  in  some  degree  the 
lustre  of  their  name  by  indulging  in  the  “  longing,  lingering  look  be¬ 
hind,”  which  is  not  peculiar  to  performers  on  the  stage,  though  it  is 
more  fatal  to  their  fame  than  to  most  other  celebrities.  The  story  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Grenada  is  a  warning  to  every  one  who  has  tasted 
the  sweets  of  public  applause — to  the  poet,  the  statesman,  and  the  war¬ 
rior,  but  especially  to  the  actor  and  singer.  To  their  peculiar  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  pleasure  of  applause  in  a  successful  career  is  so  exquisite  from 
the  exciting  and  stimulating  way  in  which  it  is  bestowed,  that  the  reluctance 
to  forego  it  must  be  great  while  any  consciousness  of  powers  not  quite  in¬ 
capable  of  rousing  the  old  sensations  remains.  The  records  of  the  stage 
are  full  of  such  instances.  Siddons  threw  a  cloud  over  the  end  of  her 
bright  career,  by  remaining  on  the  stage  long  after  she  ought  to  have  loft 
it,  and  when  she  did  retire,  by  availing  herself  of  new  occasions  for  com¬ 
ing  again  before  the  public.  Mara,  after  a  career  much  longer  than 
Pasta’s,  and  as  brilliant,  came  again  to  London,  to  he  an  object  of  pity 
and  sorrow  to  her  old  admirers.  Grassini  committed  a  similar  error ; 
and  a  more  melancholy  instance  still  is  that  of  the  illustrious  veteran  John 
Braham.  John  Kemble  and  Charles  Young  showed  uncommon  good  sense 
in  retiring  absolutely,  before  their  powers  were  at  all  perceptibly  impaired 
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Madame  Pasta  is  about  to  leave  England.  Her  quiet  retreat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  her  kind  and  elegant  hospitalities,  shown  with 
peculiar  warmth  to  her  old  English  friends  and  those  connected  with 
them,  have  many  a  time  been  spoken  of.  To  that  life  we  trust  she  is 
returning ;  and  we  take  leave  of  her  with  a  sincere  wish  that  she  may 
long  enjoy  it. 


DIVISIONS. 

Suffrage-Extension  Motion — July  9. 

Mr.  Locke  King’s  motion,  to  give  the  right  of  voting  in  English  Counties 
to  all  occupiers  of  tenements  of  10/.  annual  value,  is  lost  by  a  majority  of  59. 


For  the  motion  (including  Tellers) .  102 

Against  it .  161 

The  Speaker .  1 

Vacant  Seats  (Tainwortli  and  Mayo)  .  2 

Absent .  390 
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Had  the  98  Members  who  voted  for  Mr.  Hume’s  Lesser  Charter  motion  of 
the  28th  February  been  all  present  on  Tuesday,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
the  minority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Locke  King’s  modified  proposal  would  have 
been  138.  As  it  is,  10  Members  who  joined  Ministers  in  opposing  Mr. 
Hume’s  Lesser  Charter  went  over  to  Mr.  Locke  King, — Mr.  William  Brown, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  Mr.  William  Evans,  Mr.  Thomas  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ilobhouse,  Mr.  Howard  (Cumberland),  Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke, 
Colonel  Matheson,  Mr.  Tollemache  (Grantham). 

Ministers  succeeded  in  defeating  the  motion  by  the  following  means : 


Ministerial  and  Official  Votes .  32 

Liberal  Votes .  33 

Conservative  Votes .  96 


161 

Karnes  of  the  Liberals. 

Abdy,  Sir  T.  N.  Grosvenor,  Lord  R.  Matheson,  James  Smith,  Martin  T. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Guest,  Sir  J.  J.  Bt.  Morison,  Major-Gn.  Tenison,  Edw.  K. 
Bagshaw,  John  Howard,  Philip  II.  Ogle,  Saville  C.  II.  Townley,  R.  Greaves 
Biaekall,  Maj.  S.  W.  Lacy,  Henry  Charles  Ord,  William  Tuffnell,  Henry 

Crowder,  R.  B.  Lemon,  Sir  C.  Bt.  Price,  Sir  Robt.  Bt.  Wall,  Chas.  B. 
Dickson,  Samuel  Lewis,  Sir  T.  F.  Bt.  Pusey,  Philip  Watkins,  Col.  J.  L. 

Dunne,  Lt.-Col.  F.  Littleton,  Hon.  E.  Rumbold,  C.  E. 

Fitzwilliam,  Hn.  G.  Mackie,  John  Shelburne,  Earl  of 

Freestun,  Col.  W.  Matheson,  Alex.  Simeon,  John 


Acland,  Sir  T.  Bt. 
Arbuthnott,  Lt.-Gen 
Arkwright,  George 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baldock,  E.  II. 
Baring,  Major  H. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  Capt.  T. 
Blair,  Stephen 
Booth,  Sir  R.  Gore 
Boyd,  John 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  Rich. 
Brisco,  Musgrave 
Broadley,  Henry 
Buck,  Lewis  Win. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  B.  Bt. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cardwell,  Edward 
Chatterton,  Colonel 
Chichester,  Lord  J. 
Coles,  Henry  B. 
Corr  ,  lit.  Hon.  H. 
Oubitt,  William 


Names  of  the 
Disraeli,  Benjamin 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  B. 
Dundas,  George 
Du  Pr<?,  Caledon  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B.  Bt. 
Farnham,  Edw.  B. 
Farrer,  James 
Floyer,  John 
Forbes,  William 
Forester,  Fin.  G.  C. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gooch,  Edward  S. 
Granby,  Marquis  of 
Greene,  Thomas 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Gwyn,  Ilowel 
Halsey,  Thos.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Ilannicr,  Sir  J.  Bt. 
lleald,  James 
Heneage,  G.  II .  W. 
Henley,  Joseph  W. 


Conservatives. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildyard,  Rob.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  Bart. 
Hope,  Henry  Thos. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Inglis,  Sir  B.  Harry 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Knight,  F.  Winn 
Lascellcs,  lion.  E. 
Lockhart,  William 
Long,  Walter 
Lygon,  Hn.  II.  B. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M ‘Neill,  Duncan 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  John 
Meux,  Sir  II.  Bart. 
Moody,  Chas.  A. 
Mostyn,  Hn.  E.  M. 
Mundy,  William 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


Packe,  Charles  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J.  S. 
Palmer,  Roundell 
Palmer,  Robert 
Patten,  John  Wilson 
Plumptre,  John  P. 
Prime,  Richard 
Richards,  Richard 
Scott,  Hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 

Smyth,  John  G. 
Sotheron,  T .  H  .  S . 
Spooner,  Richard 
Stanford,  John  F. 
Stanley,  Hon.  E.  H. 
Stanley,  Edward 
Stephenson,  Robert 
Stuart,  Henry 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Thompson,  Aid.  W. 
Trollope,  Sir  J  .  Bt. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T.  Bt. 
Vivian,  John  E. 
Vyse,  lion.  Capt. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Ministers  would  have  been  badly  off  had  it 
not  been  for  their  Conservative  allies,  who  numbered  96  :  without  them, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  minority  of  36 ;  with  them,  they  were  placed  in 
a  majority  of  59.  In  this  division  Mr.  Bouverie  made  his  debtit  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government :  his  role  was  the  arduous  one  of  voting  against  the 
10/.  franchise  in  counties,  in  the  full  recollection  of  having  voted  in  February 
for  the  much  larger  measure  of  Mr.  Hume. 

The  Post-office  Vote  Reconsidered — July  9. 

Mr.  Locke’s  motion,  for  an  Address  to  the  Queen  for  an  inquiry  into  Sun¬ 
day  labour  in  the  Post-office,  and  that  pending  the  inquiry  orders  may  be 
given  u  that  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters,  &c.  on  Sundays  shall  be 
continued  as  heretofore,”  is  met  by  Mr.  A.  Hope’s  amendment  limiting  the 
motion  to  inquiry  alone.  The  amendment  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  111. 

For  the  Amendment  (including  Tellers) ....  235 


Against  it .  94 

The  Speaker .  1 

Vacant  Seats  (Tamworth  and  Mayo) .  2 

Absent  .  324 
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Mr.  Locke’s  effort  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  rescind  the  vote  of 
the  30th  May  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Roebuck, — a  proper  enough  arrangement, 
seeing  that  the  absence  of  both  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  vote  assisted  to 
bring  about  the  evil  complained  of.  The  majority  of  25,  which  originally 
declared  in  favour  of  suspending  the  functions  of  the  Post-office  on  Sunday, 
was  swelled  to  141  on  Tuesday,  when  a  proposal  to  rescind  the  former  vote 
was  made.  Of  the  absentees  on  the  first  occasion,  211  made  their  appearance 
on  this  ;  the  shutting-up  party  received  the  lion’s  share — 141,  while  their 
opponents  had  only  70.  There  were  deserters  too  ;  but  they  were  all  from 
the  ranks  of  the  previously  beaten  party,  and  this  tended  to  render  the 
numerical  discomfiture  more  complete.  Ministers  and  their  attaches — with 
the  exception  of  Viscount  Ebrington  and  Mr.  Ralph  Grey — voted  for  Mr. 
Hope’s  amendment;  carrying  in  their  train — Mr.  William  Brown,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Cavendish  (Bucks),  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  Mr. 
Howard  (Cumberland),  Mr.  Howard  (Morpeth),  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Packe,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Walter.  These  gentlemen  had  all 
voted  against  Lord  Ashley  on  the  30th  May. 

As  showing  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  moral  courage  of  cer¬ 
tain  Reformers,  the  following  incident  may  be  taken.  Mr.  Locke  King’s 
Suffrage-extension  motion  preceded  the  Post-office  discussion.  At  the  di¬ 
vision,  the  following  Members  gave  votes  in  favour  of  Mr.  King’s  motion, 
but  they  had  none  to  spare  upon  the  Post-office  question — they  went  away  : 
Sir  Thomas  Colebrooke  (Taunton),  Viscount  Duncan  (Bath),  Mr.  Ellis 
(Leicester),  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  (Westminster),  Mr.  Ewart  (Dumfries),  Mr. 
Grattan  (Meath  County),  Mr.  Harris  (Leicester),  Mr.  Hey  wood  (Lancashire), 
Mr.  Alderman  Humphery,  (Southwark),  Mr.  Jackson  (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme),  Mr.  Luskington  (Westminster),  Mr.  Mangles  (Guildford),  Viscount 
Melgund  (Greenock),  Mr.  Mowatt  (Penryn),  Lord  Nugent  (Aylesbury),  Sir 
George  Pechell  (Brighton),  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith  (Dunfermline),  Mr. 
Page  Wood,  Mr.  Locke  King. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  DUKE  OE  CAMBBIDGE. 

The  excellent  old  Duke  has  left  us.  We  are  too  apt  to  rate  ou  r 
public  men  only  according  to  their  political  rank  ;  but  perhaps  no 
one  has  helped  more  to  teach  us  better  than  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
On  his  return  from  Hanover — where  he  exercised  a  mild  absolu¬ 
tism  in  fair  weather,  and  went  on  his  knees  in  political  storm— 
there  was  the  usual  disposition  to  rate  him  on  the  exclusively 
political  footing,  and  therefore  to  slight  him.  He  left  governing 
states,  and  found  a  more  congenial  calling  in  the  government  of 
charities  and  public  dinners ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  make 
merry  with  his  vocation.  Wits  laughed  at  his  unguarded  and  un¬ 
reserved  tongue,  and  at  the  absence  of  intellectual  predications  in 
that  overflowing  discourse ;  but  the  lightning  did  not  seem  to  touch 
him.  It  did  not  make  his  shadow  grow  less,  nor  his  good-humoured 
countenance  grow  sour,  nor  his  assiduity  grow  cold. 

For,  as  numbers  will  find  out  now,  if  they  have  not  found  it 
out  before,  the  Duke  was  really  useful.  He  made  a  good,  honest, 
businesslike  use  of  his  “  station,”  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  sub¬ 
jects.  Few  understood  the  minor  duties  of  cadet  royalty  better 
than  he,  or  did  more  credit  to  his  class  as  an  efficient  journey¬ 
man  in  its  work.  He  knew  that  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  possesses 
by  station  many  useful  attributes — as  an  attraction  to  public  din¬ 
ners,  as  an  arbiter  in  the  turbulent  politics  of  charity  committees, 
as  a  decoy  to  benevolent  subscriptions  ;  and  he  honestly  employed 
those  special  attributes  in  a  spirit  of  modest,  straightforward  zeal 
to  do  the  best  he  could.  And  that  best  was  reafiy  very  good.  His 
right  royal  proportions  of  frame  made  him  a  magnificent  figure  for 
the  head  of  a  banquet- table ;  his  venerable  yet  genial  aspect  was  the 
very  type  of  a  presiding  genius  for  decorous  conviviality.  With 
a  stout  matter-of-fact  conscientiousness,  he  used  the  influence  of 
his  royalty  to  control  a  wide  world  of  charity  business  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  needy  and  the  helpless.  He  not  only  figured  as  a 
decoy  in  subscription-lists,  but  set  an  admirable  example  of  paying 
his  subscription.  And  he  habitually  exhibited  respectability  in 
its  most  engaging  aspect,  of  a  contented,  flourishing  benignity. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  the  fugleman  of  society  in  the  com¬ 
moner  civic  virtues — a  truly  useful  office,  excellently  performed. 

In  spite  of  the  wits,  therefore,  society  learned  to  respect  its  un¬ 
presuming,  unpedantic,  but  practical  “  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.”  People  laughed  at  his  accompaniment  obligato  of  unre¬ 
strained  commentary  to  sermon  and  song,  and  duly  recognized 
the  exquisite  commonplace  of  his  set  speeches  ;  but  they  flocked  to 
the  dinners  where  he  presided,  they  felt  the  justice  for  which  he 
stood  up,  they  esteemed  his  practical  benevolence,  they  rejoiced  in 
his  hearty  John  Bull  aspect,  they  enjoyed  the  dinner  seasoned  with 
his  hearty-voiced  good  wishes,  they  applauded  his  steady  attention 
to  his  work,  they  liked  him  for  his  unfailing  kindliness,  they  sym¬ 
pathised  with  him  as  a  fine  typical  specimen  of  the  Englishman 
arrayed  in  all  the  glory  of  royal  station  and  governed  by  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  constitutional  manners. 

But  he  is  gone.  Ho  more  will  that  glad  countenance  expand 
over  the  festive  board.  No  more  will  that  rich  voice  be  heard  in 
the  Operahouse,  unfolding  to  the  amused  and  not  unadmiring  lis¬ 
tener  the  harmless  and  patent  secrets  of  the  royal  breast;  no  more 
will  singer  be  cheered  by  the  emphatic  and  not  undiscriminating 
certificate  oral ;  no  more  will  the  Coldstream  Guards  parade  in 
grand  review  with  the  most  magnificent  of  full  Colonels  at  its  head. 
Field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  patron-general  and  chair¬ 
man-royal  of  Metropolitan  charity,  king  of  the  Operahouse,  and  the 
prince  of  good  fellows,  has  succumbed  to  the  common  lot. 

Not  uncharacteristically.  He  attained  to  the  threescore  years 
and  ten  with  a  few  to  spare.  He  had  led  a  life  distinguished  by  the 
privileges,  the  enjoyments,  but  not  by  the  licences,  of  exalted 
station.  He  took  things  as  he  found  them,  and  wished  to  make 
the  best  of  what  he  found.  He  was  conservative  in  opinions,  if 
opinions  he  could  be  said  to  have,  but  liberal  in  his  feelings.  For¬ 
tune  treated  him  kindly,  and  he  did  not  encroach  upon  her  favour, 
but  returned  the  favour  in  kind;  and  his  goodly  countenance 
showed  that  his  commerce  with  existence  had  been  a  happy  one. 
The  cordial  kindly  bearing,  which  bore  down  pedantic  criticism, 
forefended  envy :  no  man  grudged  the  good  Duke  his  comfortable 
condition;  indeed,  popular  regret  now  solaces  itself  with  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  he  had  a  full  allowance  of  life  and  its  good  things. 

HALF-MEASTJBES. 

If  proper  administration  consisted  in  a  perpetual  tantalizing  and 
teasing  of  the  public,  Lord  John  Bussell’s  would  be  one  of  the 
best  administrations  ever  witnessed  by  this  country.  That,  in¬ 
deed,  seems  now  to  be  the  Whig  idea  of  the  right  way  to  conduct 
public  affairs.  Lord  Palmerston’s  notion  of  international  relations 
is  that  of  incessantly  teasing  and  soothing  the  nations ;  Lord  Grey 
treats  the  Colonies  as  the  fanciful  physician  in  Sandford  and  Mer¬ 
ton  treated  his  gouty  patient,  and  chastens  their  humours  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  dancing  on  the  hot  iron  floor  of  vexation ;  and  Lord  J ohn 
Bussell  keeps  England  unsettled  with  doublefaced  compromises 
and  endless  half- measures,  hovering  fruitlessly  but  provocatively 
between  progress  and  finality. 

Look  at  the  Parliamentary  incidents  of  the  week.  Lord  John 
disclaims  “  finality  ” :  it  is  a  calumnious  imputation ;  he  is 
always  standing  ready  to  improve  our  constitution  with  “  measures 
from  time  to  time  suited  to  the  occasion.”  He  has  in  his  eye  soma 
not  very  clearly  intelligible  tinkerings  of  the  registration  clauses, 
the  Chandos  clause,  and  so  forth ;  he  is  willing  to  urge — or  to 
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abandon— a  great — or  a  little — extension  of  the  franehise  in  Ire¬ 
land.  But  when  Mr.  Locke  King  proposes  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  obvious,  most  unmistakeably  useful,  improvements  of  the 
English  county  franchise,  assimilating  it  to  the  borough  franchise, 
Lord  John  puts  him  off  with  a  sneering  plea  about  imperfect  plans 
and  the  late  period  of  the  session — ho  cannot  abide  to  discuss  the 
franchise  in  July. 

Probably  Lord  John  accounts  this  kind  of  fastidious  backward¬ 
ness  “  conservative  ” ;  whereas  its  tendency  is  the  very  reverse. 
It  makes  perpetual  unsettlement,  forbidding  stability  and  hinder¬ 
ing  progress.  To  keep  institutions  perpetually  and  immutably 
fixed,  is  sheerly  impossible :  when  a  country,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  thought,  and  feeling,  aims  at  certain  succes¬ 
sive  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  render  the  institutions  of  the 
country  conformable  to  those  conclusions ;  or,  ceasing  to  fit  the 
nation  for  whom  they  were  made,  the  institutions  will  break  in 
the  mere  natural  movement  of  civic  life.  But  when  changes  are 
made,  they  should  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  possible.  “  Compro¬ 
mise  ”  and  “  middle  course,”  in  such  cases,  only  prevent  a  period 
of  satisfied  repose;  as  who  should  take  a  middle  course  in  the 
hungry  part  of  the  day  and  only  allow  half  a  dinner,  or  compro¬ 
mise  the  matter  with  a  growing  foot  and  only  make  the  shoe  half 
as  much  bigger  as  it  ought  to  be.  Hungry  anger,  corns  and 
kicks,  would  be  the  reward  of  that  over-contriving  statesman.  So 
it  is  with  Lord  John  Bussell  and  suffrage  reforms  :  he  repudiates 
finality,  but  he  will  not  make  his  measures  final,  because  sufficient, 
for  the  time  being.  He  will  niggle  at  little  tinkering  “  measures 
from  time  to  time,”  &c.,  but  will  not  do  the  job  effectually  for  a 
season.  Thus  the  poor  public  hobbles  on  in  his  half-measures,  in¬ 
cessantly  sending  its  shoes  to  the  cobler,  but  never  getting  repose 
from  its  corns. 

So  again  in  the  matter  of  Post-office  labour  on  Sundays  :  the 
Premier  will  not  take  a  decided  course  with  either  party,  but  in¬ 
flicts  on  each  the  annoyances  of  the  other.  Mr.  Joseph  Locke  asks 
inquiry  into  the  recent  measure  of  suspension,  which  has  vexed 
the  public,  exasperated  even  the  Saints,  and  actually  caused  an 
immense  increase  of  Sunday  labour ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Locke  would  have  suffered  matters  to  go  on  as  before.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  adopt  a  more  decided  course  than  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  to  have  resolved,  as  we  have  before  us  the 
whole  of  the  information  needed,  that  inquiry  is  useless,  and  that 
we  simply  go  back  to  the  old  plan  which  did  minimize  Sunday  la¬ 
bour,  and  would  now  have  settled  the  dispute  once  for  all.  But 
Lord  John  preferred  a  less  decided  course,  and,  cutting  away  the 
provisional  return  to  the  old  rule,  abided  only  by  the  needless  part 
of  Mr.  Locke’s  resolution,  the  inquiry.  Lord  J ohn  pleads  that  he 
must  follow  out  the  address  to  the  Crown ! — as  if  there  were  not  some 
opportune  friend  to  be  had  to  move  a  counter-address  warranting 
full  retractation  ;  as  if  Ministers  did  not  already  know  all  that 
inquiry  could  teach.  But  simple  retractation  would  finally  have 
settled  the  matter ;  whereas  Lord  John’s  plan  increases  the  unset¬ 
tlement.  Already  the  public  is  desperately  crossed  by  the  total 
disarrangement  of  its  plans  for  correspondence ;  but  Lord  J  ohn 
throws  the  provisional  arrangement  itself  into  the  utmost  possible 
state  of  doubt,  defeating  or  disheartening  even  provisional  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  :  Lord  John  effects  a  conservative  re¬ 
form  of  our  institutions  just  as  Earl  Grey  tranquillizes  the  Colo¬ 
nies  by  wearying  them  with  exasperation,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
keeps  the  peace  in  Europe  by  hovering,  with  blended  insult  and 
truckling,  instigation  and  desertion,  on  the  verge  of  war, — just  as 
the  shoemaker  in  the  Trip  to  Scarborough  soothes  his  customer’s 
corns  by  professing  to  be  “  damned”  if  the  shoe  does  pinch  at  all, 
and  continuing  to  make  his  vamps  without  regard  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  living  flesh,  on  some  a  priori  notion  of  “  measures.” 

LAW  MINISTERS. 

A  great  improvement  is  announced,  in  the  intention  to  divide  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  into  two  parts,  severally  devoted  to  the 
political  and  the  strictly  judicial  functions  of  that  Minister.  Ten 
years’  study  of  this  reform  ought  to  have  prepared  Lord  John  Bussell 
for  making  it  effectual  when  it  docs  come.  But  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  consider  with  it  a  further  reform,  which  should  create  a 
new  but  much  needed  office — that  of  Minister  of  Justice.  This 
suggestion  received  the  distinct  and  emphatic  approval  of  Lord 
Langdale,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Pees  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  in  1848;  and  it  is  usefully  revived  and  enforced  now  by 
a  pamphlet  of  that  year,  to  which  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane,  the 
writer,  has  given  renewed  circulation.*  The  functions  of  such  a 
Minister  are  in  part  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affairs,  but  its  duties  are  really  divided  between  him,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Attorney-General ;  leaving  very  much  alto¬ 
gether  neglected. 

“  The  only  instrument  of  legislation  is  Parliament ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
Minister  whose  peculiar  and  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  consider,  mature,  and  bring 
before  Parliament  all  proper  amendment  of  the  law,  and  there  is  no  one 
man,  or  class  of  men,  whose  peculiar  and  recognized  duty  it  is  to  frame  those 
acts  of  the  Legislature  by  which  amendments  arc  to  be  effected,  our  legisla¬ 
tion  is  really  and  truly  haphazard  legislation.  It  is  mere  matter  of  chance 
what  measures  shall  be  brought  forward,  and  equally  so  whether  the  legis¬ 
lative  language  shall  be  intelligible  or  nonsensical. 

“  It  may  be  said  this  is  not  true.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  all  bills  brought  into  Parliament  bear  the  endorsement  of  particu¬ 
lar  Members,  who  arc  responsible  for  the  language  of  the  bill.  But  is  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  Minister  of  Justice  ?  IVe  profess  to  have  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  that  the  educated  classes  generally  possess,  and 
we  protest  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  Minister  of 

•Ministry  of  Justice:  its  Necessity  as  an  Instrument  of  Law  Reform.  By  C. 
Pane,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 


J ustice,  or  not.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  assertion  that  the  Home  Secretary 
is  the  Minister  of  Justice,  sounds  at  least  as  plausible  as  that  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  is.  Now  surely,  it  is  a  strange  state  of  things,  if  persons  of  education, 
upon  being  asked  by  a  foreigner,  who  was  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Eng¬ 
land,  should  be  unable  to  answer  the  question  plainly  and  positively  :  yet 
we  confess  we  should  hardly  know  -what  answer  to  give.” 

The  diffictilty  will  be  increased  if  the  Irish  duties  should  be 
placed,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  suggestion,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  Home  Secretary :  but  the  sketch  of  a  plan  is  before 
us  for  combining  the  three  reforms — the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Lord-Lieutenant,  the  division  of  the  Chancellorship,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Justice  Minister. 

“1.  If  the  fourth  Secretary  of  State  were  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
affairs  of  Justice,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Lang-dale,  (see  his  Lordship’s  evidence, 
Fees  Committee,  II.  of  Com.,  7  Feb.  1848,  Q.Q.  1427—29,  30,  1491  to  1500,) 
he  might  superintend  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  The  preparation  of  new  laws  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  would  naturally  belong  to  his  department. 

“  2.  If  the  above  arrangement  were  made,  it  would  withdraw  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  business  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De¬ 
partment  ;  and  then  that  department  might  act  for  Ireland  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  These  arrangements  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  A  Secretary  of  State  exclusively  for  Irish  affairs,  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  notion  of  an  entire  union  between  the  two  countries. 

“  3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  be  a  judicial 
officer  only.  His  position,  though  higher  than  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen’s  Beuch,  would  be  analogous  to  it. 

“  4.  If  it  is  essential  that  an  eminent  lawyer  should  assist  at  Cabinet  deli¬ 
berations,  the  Attorney-General  might  be  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  seems  fitter 
that  the  most  eminent  counsel  should  be  consulted  on  Cabinet  questions  than 
the  most  eminent  judge. 

“5.  It  has  long  been  doubted,  whether  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  should  remain  vested  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  be  transferred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  But,  whatever  tribunal  may  be 
made  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal,  it  seems  clear  that  such  Court  should 
have  a  permanent  President.  Every  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  might  be 
made  a  member  of  the  Court ;  and  the  President  might  summon,  from  time 
to  time,  such  members  as  seemed  to  him  most  likely  to  give  valuable  as¬ 
sistance,  having  regard  to  the  subject  in  debate.  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  the  arrear  of  appeals  became  considerable,  the  Judicial  Committee 
might  form  itself  into  two  tribunals,  the  second  having  a  President  appointed 
for  the  occasion. 

“  6.  Such  of  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  concerns  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  might  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  affairs 
of  Justice,  and  such  as  concerns  the  Church  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

“7.  The  House  of  Lords  might  choose  its  own  Speaker,  or  the  President  of 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  might  act  as  such.” 

When  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  three  weeks  ago,  was  discussing  the 
abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  the  remodelling  of  the  Home 
Secretaryship,  some  such  idea  may  have  been  present  to  his  pro¬ 
vident  mind.  The  measure  has  indeed,  for  our  present  Ministry, 
the  disadvantage  of  being  eminently  “  comprehensive  ” ;  but  then 
it  is  also  eminently  compact,  it  is  supported  by  the  highest  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  it  could,  now  be  carried  out  with  the  most  valuable  as¬ 
sistance. 


EDUCATION  OF  NATIONS. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  French  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
ought  not  only  to  be  dear  to  those  who  were  dear  to  him,  and  to 
the  nation  on  whose  behalf  he  laboured,  but  it  ought  also  to  teach 
us  a  lesson.  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  has  formally 
pronounced  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  which  Europe  has 
sustained ;  and  the  President  of  the  French  General  Commission 
for  the  Exposition  of  1851  has  addressed  a  letter  on  behalf  of  that 
body  to  the  President  of  the  British  Commission.  “How  French!” 
Mery  true;  by  no  means  “ English  ” :  we  can’t  do  that  land  of 
thing  at  all,  and  we  are  none  the  better  for  the  incapacity. 

The  judgment  pronounced  upon  statesmanship  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions  is  said  to  be  the  judgment  of  “  a  contemporary  posterity  ” : 
here,  then,  we  see  Peel  taking  his  rank  among  the  statesmen  of  his¬ 
tory,  by  his  labours,  his  clear  views,  his  generous  acknowledgment 
of  foreign  nations,  their  wishes  and  interests.  France  is  able  to 
hold  up  the  mirror  of  future  history  to  England, — a  great  and 
friendly  office,  well  suited  to  a  great  and  generous  nation ;  but  wo 
cannot  have  the  honour  of  returning  the  kindness,  because  our 
formal  and  trading  ideas  prevent  our  holding  any  national  com¬ 
munion  on  such  subjects  unless  British  “interests”  are  concerned. 
W e  can  thank  a  crew  for  saving  an  English  ship ;  we  should  pro¬ 
bably  find  no  precedent  to  embolden  our  representatives  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  any  great  foreign  statesman.  Could  we 
even  acknowledge  the  acknowledgment  ? 

We  leave  such  matters  to  the  official  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  they  make  a  very  poor  hand  of  it.  This  hearty  re¬ 
cognition  of  national  sympathy  may  be  contrasted  ■with  the  heart¬ 
less  petty  squabbling  about  the  miserable  Greek  affair.  That,  say 
our  officials,  was  conducted  according  to  the  highest  technical  rules 
of  the  diplomatic  profession.  Be  it  so  :  it  placed  England  in  the 
position  of  making  an  evasive  apology  for  a  .breach  of  treaty ;  of 
backing  exorbitant  claims  disgraceful  even  to  the  sharper  practisers 
in  trade,  and  then  ’bating  its  bill ;  of  accepting  the  mediation  of  a 
friendly  power,  and  repaying  the  service  with  slight ;  of  yielding  to 
remonstrance  what  was  refused  to  good  taste  or  justice ;  and  finally, 
of  raising  a  bad  feeling  between  England  and  a  powerful  nation,  only 
allayed  by  a  humiliating  concession.  That  is  what  diplomacy  has 
done  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

But  the  tortuous  notions  of  the  profession  contaminated  the 
other  side ;  even  the  being  in  the  right  was  not  a  disinfectant 
against  that  contamination.  The  same  M.  Dupin  who  is  the  in¬ 
strument  for  suggesting  and  recording  the  generous  national  sen¬ 
timent,  when  he  was  involved  in  the  diplomatic  squabble,  and 
heard  how  England  had  yielded  by  its  representative  in  that  be- 
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half,  could  not  refrain  from  the  unhandsome  exclamation,  “  So  we 
have  the  advantage  at  all  points !  ” 

Even  the  aspirations  of  diplomacy  are  ungenerous.  It  was  for 
Lord  Palmerston  that  Lord  J ohn  Russell  made  the  taunting  boast, 
that  “  he  was  not  the  Minister  of  Austria,  nor  of  Russia,  nor  of 
Prance,  hut  of  England”:  what  is  that  hut  a  jargon,  or  an  official 
version  of  the  retort  common  among  the  servile  vulgar,  “  I  am  no 
servant  of  yours  ”  P  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  eminently  the  servant  of 
England ;  among  all  our  statesmen,  not  one  more  consistently  and 
steadfastly  devoted  himself  to  promote  the  interests  of  England  : 
but  such  devotion,  so  far  from  blinding  a  statesman  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  foreign  nations,  rather  makes  him  more  acute  in 
the  perception  and  earnest  in  the  consideration  ;  and  it  was  so  with 
Peel.  AVe  test  the  result  when  we  see  the  representative  of  a  highly 
acute  and  sensitive  people  declaring,  “  Our  French  hearts  are  still 
moved  by  the  last  words  which  he  pronounced  in  the  .British  Par-  | 
liament — words  of  esteem  and  friendship  for  our  country.”  Diplo¬ 
matic  smartness  sets  nation  against  nation,  and  so  far  endangers  j 
war  :  a  generous  reciprocity  establishes  between  the  same  nations  not 
only  a  feeling  of  common  interest,  but  that  higher  sense  of  esteem 
and  affection  which  draws  them  closer  together,  and  binds  both  to 
the  service  of  their  common  kind.  Peel  could  do  that  individually ; 
but  it  is  Franco  only  that  can  give  a  national  expression  to  such 
sentiments. 

That  one  channel  of  communication  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Commissions  for  arranging  the  cosmopolitan  display  of  progress  in 
arts  and  industry,  appropriately  enhances  the  tribute  to  the  states¬ 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  develop  industry,  to  render  trade 
cosmopolitan,  and  to  make  countries  better  able  to  join  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  arts.  It  may  be  called  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  silent  and  peaceful  advancement  of  that  part  which  is  true  in 
demoeratieal  ideas, — and  all  very  widely  and  long- entertained 
opinions  have  at  least  their  nucleus  of  truth, — when  we  note  that 
the  Queen’s  husband  has  become  capable  of  that  national  function 
by  assuming  a  useful  and  “  levelling  ”  place  among  working  Com¬ 
missioners.  lie  is  thus  promoted  from  a  royal  station  to  the  higher 
one  of  a  national  servant,  and  becomes  an  instrument  in  that  in¬ 
tercourse  of  nations  which  will  make  their  happiest  alliance  in 
history. 

But  this  capacity,  which  the  French  teach  us  how  to  exercise 
and  acquire,  is  good  for  more  than  a  mere  international  and  there¬ 
fore  occasional  purpose.  The  faculty  of  recognizing  greatness  is 
not  only  a  power,  because  it  is  the  means  of  exercising  an  influence 
upon  other  countries,  such  as  the  French  now  exercise  over  us  by 
their  appeal  to  our  liveliest  and  most  conscience-compelling  senti¬ 
ments,  but  also  because  the  recognition  and  overt  acknowledgment 
of  greatness  stimulates  the  growth  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  nay,  in 
ourselves.  AYe  foster  the  growth  of  greatness  by  acknowledging 
it ;  we  augment  our  own  capacity  for  noble  feelings  and  ideas  by  ! 
opening  o ur  souls  to  such  influence.  The  nation  that  is  under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings  and  ideas  will  be  in  itself  the  more  power-  j 
ful  and  happy :  to  possess  this  wisdom  and  feeling,  is  to  have  a 
wise  head  and  a  strong  heart ;  to  have  a  wise  head  and  a  strong  j 
heart,  is  to  be  wise  in  council  and  strong  in  action. 


hand-tied  and  tongue-tied  by  some  “  agreement  ”  with  Downing 
Street,  it  suffered  in  silence  and  bore  all  the  blame  of  failure  :  only 
when  everything  was  known  by  means  of  its  public  complaints  did 
the  Company  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  public  opinion.  At  last,  in 
1847,  the  spirit  of  the  first  Directors  having  departed,  and  the 
whole  management  fallen  into  new  and  feeble  hands,  the  Company 
sold  itself  and  the  Colony  to  Downing  Street  for  a  little  present 
money  and  a  great  sham  of  giving  effect  to  its  own  and  Lord  Grey's 
policy  for  New  Zealond.  Inasmuch  as  under  this  pretended  re¬ 
construction  all  the  old  grievances  of  Colony  and  Company  have 
remained  in  full  force,  it  was  simply  impossible  that  either  should 
prosper ;  and  now,  the  last  shilling  of  the  borrowed  money  being 
spent — hush-money  wasted  by  blind  accomplices  of  Downing 
Street,  it  may  be  properly  termed — the  miserable  Company  is  for¬ 
mally  extinguished  in  shame,  as  if  by  its  own  hands.  It  was  a 
suicide,  no  doubt,  but  neither  recent  nor  wilful.  The  Company 
died  last  week  of  having  heedlessly  taken  in  1847  the  slow  poison 
which  was  then  presented  to  it  by  the  cunning  Office  and  its  own 
foolish  Directors. 

Neither  was  Lord  Grey  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  Treachery  does 
not  belong  to  Iris  character ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  wished  and  expected  the  deadly  potion  to  operate  as  an 
elixir  vita?.  On  the  same  principle  of  infinite  allowance  for  his 
blindness  in  matters  which  affect  his  self-love,  we  should  doubt 
that  he  perceives  the  ineffable  meanness  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  the 
Directors  in  now  casting  upon  their  friend  Mr.  Boiler  the  blame 
of  this  great  failure,  by  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
arrangements  of  1847.  On  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  Buller  had  then  ceased  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Company, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  that  year  he  wrote  as  follows  about  his  own 
position  in  the  Colonial  Office — “  Anything,  as  you  say,  was  better 
than  a  sinecure,  with  a  pretence  of  work  in  which  I  had  no  share.” 

The  veritable,  undisguised  Mr.  Mother-country  of  poor  Charles 
Buller  rejoices  (in  the  Times')  at  the  extinction  of  the  Company. 
“Amen”  will  be  said  by  all  who  care  about  colonization  in  general 
or  New  Zealand  in  particular.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  un¬ 
reality  of  the  Company,  it  was  a  screen  and  a  sort  of  whipping-boy 
for  the  Office.  Downing  Street  was  able  to  cast  rfpon  Broad  Street 
Buildings  (as  in  the  Times  of  "Wednesday  last)  the  blame  of  all 
evil  in  the  colony.  Henceforth,  when  tilings  go  wrong,  the  public 
will  know  whose  fault  it  is.  A  great  sham  being  out  of  the  way, 
the  truth  will  be  at  least  more  difficult  to  conceal.  Responsibility 
and  power  will  be  in  the  same  hands.  The  Company  merely  en¬ 
cumbered  the  earth :  let  us  now  see  what  Lord  Grey  himself,  with 
a  clear  field  to  work  in,  will  be  able  to  do  as  a  colonizer.  By  none 
more  than  by  this  journal  would  his  success  be  hailed  -with  satis¬ 
faction. 


INQUEST  ON  THE  NEAY  ZEALAND  COMPANY. 

This  once  important  corporation  expired  last  week  in  profound 
obscurity.  The  announcement  of  its  death  was  needed  to  remind 
one  of  its  existence.  The  manifest  immediate  cause  of  dissolution 
was  poverty  arising  from  disgrace.  The  chartered  function  of  the 
Company  was  to  colonize  New  Zealand;  but  this  duty  it  could 
only  perform  when  it  possessed  the  public  confidence ;  and  all  con¬ 
fidence  was  withdrawn  from  it  some  time  ago.  During  the  last 
four  years  it  has  only  spent  borrowed  money  on  “  establishments  ” 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  issued  boastful  “  reports  ”  of  doings  that 
were  not  done  and  promises  that  were  never  realized.  In  the  four- 
years  it  has  undergone  four  stages  of  decay — suspicion,  distrust, 
dislike,  and  oblivion.  The  end  was  exhaustion  of  character  and 
of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  we  must  search  deeper  in  order  to  account  for  the  total  Joss 
of  so  much  reputation  and  power.  For  let  us  remember,  that  this 
Company  saved  New  Zealand  to  the  British  empire,  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  state,  and  obtained  much  pub¬ 
lic  favour  by  the  spirit  which  enabled  it  to  resist,  throughout  its 
work,  the  settled  hostility  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Poor,  old,  broken- 
down  Sheridan  rolling  tipsy  in  the  gutter,  compared  with  Sheridan 
the  wit,  orator,  and  statesman  in  his  prime,  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  late  and  early  stages  of  this  Company’s  career.  "Wherefore, 
then,  the  melancholy  fall  ? 

The  founders  of  New  Zealand  colonization  began  their  task  in 
1837.  Nearly  their  whole  course  down  to  1846  consisted  of  a 
struggle  with  the  Colonial  Office  under  successive  Ministers.  On 
the  whole,  their  efforts  were  successful ;  not,  indeed,  unattended  by 
defeats  and  disasters,  (for  the  Office  had  then  far  more  power  than 
now,)  but  still  accomplishing  the  main  object,  and  with  the  colla¬ 
teral  effect  of  so  exposing  the  nature  of  Colonial-Office  rule  at  the 
Antipodes,  as  to  provide  for  the  termination,  now  not  distant,  of 
that  baneful  authority  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  In  this  long 
conflict,  the  Company  allied  itself  by  turns  with  the  two  parties  in 
British  politics  ;  and  it  was  thus  helped  by  "Whig  or  Tory  as  either 
happened  to  be  in  opposition.  But  whoever  was  its  champion  for 
the  time — whether  Lord  Eliot  (now  St.  German's)  or  Lord  Howick 
-(now  Grey),  with  their  Committees  of  Parliament  versus  the  Office 
— open  war  with  Colonial  Downing  Street  was  a  condition  of  the 
Company’s  good  fame  and  efficiency.  AATienevcr  it  consented  to  a 
hollow  truce  with  Mr.  Mothercountry,  it  lost  credit  and  vigour : 


GYMNASTIC  AND  MORAL  PHENOMENA. 

Common  resemblances  doublless  pervade  the  family  of  man,  and 
average  results  in  corresponding  periods  may  be  expected  in  the 
actions  of  its  members  ;  but  society  is  constantly  liable  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  by  recurring  instances  of  exceptional  types.  At  intervals 
Nature  appears  ambitious  of  asserting  both  the  extent  and  variety 
of  her  capabilities,  and  though  mostly  observant  of  general  laws, 
shows  that  her  empire  is  not  bounded  to  a  dull  cycle  of  monotonous 
creations.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  frequently  startled  by  human 
phenomena  deviating  as  widely  from  ordinary  models  as  cometary 
appearances  in  the  heavens  do  from  the  more  regular  or  at  least 
better  ascertained  movements  of  the  planetary  bodies.  AYhat  shape 
or  character  these  surprises  on  routine  life  may  have,  can  never  be 
foreseen ;  they  may  be  some  novel  forms  of  outrageous  crime,  or 
simply  the  display  of  a  peculiar  gift,  taste,  or  merely  of  mechanical 
dexterities.  There  have,  it  may  be  collected,  and  by  many  it  will 
be  remembered,  been  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  re¬ 
peated  and  remarkable  instances  of  all  these  varieties  of  human  ex¬ 
traordinaries.  For  example,  it  is  not  a  great  while  past  since  there 
appeared  several  persons  in  succession  smitten  by  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  climb  the  outside  of  the  loftiest  towers  and  spires, 
till,  by  the  aid  of  sundry  artificial  claws  and  dentals,  they 
had  reached  the  fanes  of  the  highest  pinnacles ;  others 
have  come  out  with  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  flying  from 
eminence  to  eminence,  as  the  crows  do  from  steeple  to  steeple ; 
then  there  was  another  eccentric,  “  Sam  the  Diver,”  whom  nobody 
could  restrain  from  plunging  head-foremost  from  the  middle  arch 
of  the  highest  bridges,  or  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel,  into  the  sea  or 
any  river  stream ;  besides  these,  there  has  appeared  the  “  flying 
Ireland,”  of  saltatory  fame,  who  at  a  single  bound  would  clear  the 
crown  of  Pickford’s  loaded  van.  All  these  were  phenomena  of  the 
gymnastic  order ;  but  there  have  been  manifestations  contemporary 
with  them  of  an  exclusively  intellectual  form,  and  quite  as  ano¬ 
malous  from  the  everyday  casts  of  humanity. 

For  a  current  expression  of  this  class  of  incomprehcnsibles,  re¬ 
ference  may  be  had  to  the  arithmetical  exploits  of  the  German  cal¬ 
culator  in  last  week’s  Spectator.  Now,  the  mental  power  by  which 
Herr  Daze,  with  astonishing  quickness,  executed  his  processes  of 
involution  and  evolution,  of  cubing  and  squaring  numbers  and 
extracting  their  roots,  or  that  by  which  lie  multiplied  twelve 
figures  by  twelve  figures  and  gave  the  product  exactly  in  a  minute 
and  three-quarters,  must  have  been  as  unfathomable  to  the  grave 
aud  reverend  signiors  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  before  whom 
he  exhibited,  as  if  lie  had  suspended  himself  in  mid-air  before 
them  without  visible  means  of  support.  But  the  most  observable 
feature  in  this  case  is,  that  it  is  not  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has 
appeared  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  law  of  recurrence 
governs  them  as  well  as  more  commonplace  manifestations.  In 
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the  spring  of  1812,  the  curiosity  of  the  London  public  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  calculating  genius  of  an  American 
child  "under  eight  years  of  age,  named  Zerah  Colburn.  He  was 
altogether  unversed  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  on 
paper  could  not  perform  a  simple  sum  in  multiplication  or  divi¬ 
sion  ;  but  by  an  internal  or  may  be  intuitive  process  of  his  own 
mind,  he  readily  solved  the  most  operose  questions  in  ciphering. 
He  not  only  determined  the  exact  number  of  minutes  or  seconds 
in  any  given  period  of  time,  but  discovered  with  extraordinary 
despatch  the  square  or  cube  root  of  high  numbers.  Being  asked 
to  raise  the  number  8  to  the  sixteenth  power,  he  named  the  last 
result,  281,474,976,710,656,  and  was  right  in  every  figure.  He 
had  a  method  of  finding  out  prime  numbers,  or  numbers  incapable 
of  division  by  others,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  Such  powers 
seem  inscrutable,  incommensurable  by  any  intellectual  gauge  we 
possess.  Conjectures  may  be  formed  respecting  them ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  within  the  compass  of  nature  that  an  order  of  intelli¬ 
gences  may  exist  innately  gifted  with  such  prompt  and  transcend- 
ant  faculties  as  raise  the  possessors  as  far  above  our  own  intellec¬ 
tual  grade  as  wc  are  above  the  chimpanzee ;  and  for  aught  that 
can  be  gainsaid,  there  may  be  entire  worlds  of  such  mental  supe¬ 
riorities.  But  to  indulge  such  thoughts  is  wandering  in  vain 
hypotheses ;  and  we  descend  to  terrestrial  phrenomena,  by  noticing 
a"  class  whose  distinctive  peculiarity  is  some  overruling  taste  or 
propensity. 

Of  this  order,  and  a  not  yet  forgotten  example,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Walking  Stewart.”  "This  extraordinary  had  been  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  feeling  a  mission  above  the 
“  making  out  of  invoices  for  a  company  of  grocers,”  he  threw  up  his 
employment,  and  commenced  a  journey  on  foot  from  Calcutta 
through  Central  Asia  and  Syria  till  he  reached  Marseilles.  He 
next  traversed  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Stewart  had  any  special  purpose  in  these 
incessant  peregrinations,  further  than  to  gratify  the  love  of  seeing 
in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  He  made  no  notes  of  his  tours, 
left  no  reflections ;  the  only  conclusion  of  a  general  import  which 
he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  was,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
ladies  would  cease  to  bear  children,  leaving  travail  entirely  to  poor 
people.  There  was  subsequently  to  Stewart,  a  Captain  Cochrane, 
not  less  eminent  in  pedestrian  feats ;  never  tired,  never  hungry, 
and  impregnable  to  all  skyey  influences.  The  Captain  expired  in 
harness,  in  an  effort  to  traverse  Siberia  and  reach  ivamtschatka 
on  foot  across  the  Uralian  mountains. 

Of  a  cognate  character  are  those  remarkable  men  who  may  be 
said  to  grapple  insatiably  with  the  savagery  of  nature.  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  in  her  Canadian  Hambies,  mentions  an  English 
gentleman  who  in  single  blessedness  had  voluntarily  exiled 
himself  from  the  fashionable  society  of  London  to  encounter 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  an  American  backwoodsman. 
Contrary  to  the  wont  of  settlers,  this  tough  old  bachelor  had 
commenced  hewing  his  way  in  the  forest,  not  inwardly  from 
the  frontier  line  of  civilization,  but  outwardly;  pitching,  at 
the  outset,  his  central  point  far  within  the  bowels  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  then  working  his  way  homewards,  as  it  were,  towards 
the  region  of  light.  In  this  way  half  a  century  had  been  passed  ; 
and  the  fair  tourist  found  the  “  old  buffalo,”  as  she  terms  him,  in 
the  midst  of  well-stored  granaries,  with  numerous  Hocks  and 
herds. 

But  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  living  wonders  is  that  af¬ 
forded  in  the  lion-hunter  of  South  Africa.  Since  the  appearance 
of  "Waterton’s  Wanderings  in  Guiana,  and  of  Colonel  Crocket’s 
ursa  major  fights,  nothing  has  been  published  to  match  the  five 
years  of  a  hunter’s  life  in  chasing  grim  lions,  the  elephant,  rhino¬ 
ceros,  and  giraffe,  and  doing  battle  besides  with  sea-cows  and  ser¬ 
pents.  But  Mr.  Cumming’s  narrative  is  strongly  confirmatory  of 
our  thesis,  in  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune, 
from  mere  love  of  ultra-excitement  and  adventure,  has  scorned 
soft  delights  to  live  laborious  and  dangerous  days  in  the  savan¬ 
nahs  and  wilds  of  the  Tropics,  away  from  all  the  securities  and 
pleasures  of  polished  society.  Without  further  search,  it  esta¬ 
blishes  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that  there  is  much  in  human 
nature  not  dreamt  of  in  Hamlet’s  philosophy,  and  mysteries  of  or¬ 
ganism,  of  intellectual  gifts  and  tastes,  of  which  common  standards 
offer  no  solution. 


WHAT  IS  TIUJTH? 

A  case  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  amusingly  illustrates  the 
judicial  blindness  to  any  fact  not  presented  in  the  technical  way. 
Payment  having  been  demanded  from  the  Albion  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  death  of  a  Captain  Clayton,  it  was  resisted,  on  the 
score  that  the  insurer’s  habitual  intemperance  was  fraudulently 
concealed  at  the  time  of  his  effecting  the  policy.  The  question 
then  arose,  what  is  habitual  intemperance,  and  when  was  Clayton 
habitually  intemperate  ?  It  was  shown  that  he  was  always  drink¬ 
ing  and  smoking ;  that  often  he  could  not  take  his  dinner 
until  he  had  dozed  off  the  fumes  of  intoxication,  and  then  drank 
again  after  dinner  ;  that  he  beat  his  mistress,  made  her  get  up  to 
play  a  musical  instrument  at  night,  purposely  broke  the  wine¬ 
glasses  ;  that  in  business  he  was  habitually  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
and  spoke  thick  ;  that  at  his  tavern  he  drank  glass  after  glass,  all 
the  evening, — drinking,  smoking,  and  playing  at  billiards,  till 
midnight;  that  he  went  out  to  fish,  and  emptied  a  hamper  of  wine 
nnd  spirits  ;  that  he  staggered,  bellowed,  and  bullied,  all  habitu¬ 
ally.  But  “  sometimes”  he  was  sober.  How  what  do  you  call 
this?  And  such  was  his  condition  in  1845,  when  he  effected  the 
insurance.  But  so  fastidious  is  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  to  evi¬ 


dence,  that  the  Chief  Baron  thought  the  insurance-office  foolish 
not  to  have  paid  the  money  rather  than  raise  the  question.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  :  if  everybody  is  liable  to  have  his  due  questioned  be¬ 
cause  he  told  lies  in  earning  that  due,  who  will  be  safe  ?  Mulct  a 
man  for  lying,  and  what  becomes  of  free  trade  ? 

Take  another  case.  In  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court,  Busby,  a 
milkman,  avows  that  into  a  gallon  of  milk  he  habitually  put  two 
quarts  of  water.  What  then  is  “  milk,”  in  sweet  Cockaigne  ?  It 
appears  to  be  milk  and  water.  Indeed  it  is  more  :  at  many  a  dairy 
in  London,  where  the  wateriness  is  palpable,  you  can  palpably 
detect  the  peculiar  soft  roughness  of  chalk  upon  the  tongue ; 
as  in  the  “  cream  ”  of  some  inns  you  may  taste  undisguised 
white  of  egg,  and  the  “  cream  ”  is  raw  batter.  So  in  these  two 
articles  you  daily  and  unconsciously  swallow  either  raw  pudding 
or  physic,  or  both  combined.  Why?  Partly  because  the  judicious 
public  is  mad  for  “  cheapness,”  and  permits  the  shopman  to  cut  off 
the  crowning  element  of  price,  the  charge  for  “  verification.”  Partly 
because  “  society  ”  finds  it  convenient  to  lie,  and  so  docs  trade. 
We  will  not  pay  the  due  for  labour  and  produce — we  will  not  en¬ 
force  absolute  truth  on  all  occasions  ;  so  we  pay  to  drunkenness 
the  subsidy  due  to  sobriety,  which  that  drunkenness  is  judicially 
called ;  and  we  daily  take  physic  for  breakfast,  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  our  health — an  incessant  course  of  chalk  mixture. 
So  bo  it — we  like  it,  or  it  would  not  go  on  ;  and  when  we  complain, 
we  laugh  at  each  other — which  proves  our  cheerfulness. 

Xrttrrs  til  tli t  (Eiiitnr. 

JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS. 

London,  10 th  July  1850. 

Sir — In  reading  the  newspaper  this  morning,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  the  same  Members  who  presented  petitions  against  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  letters  on  Sundays  also  presented  petitions  against  the  admission 
of  Jews  to  Parliament.  Is  there  any  want  of  charity  in  suspecting,  that  if 
both  sets  of  petitions  were  examined,  the  petitioners  would  be  found  in 
many  instances  to  be  the  same  persons  ?  That  identity  of  opinion  on 
the  two  subjects  may  be  observed  in  that  portion  of  the  newspaper  press 
which  has  supported  the  clamour  for  Sunday  restrictions  is  bej'ond  all 
doubt.  Now,  one  of  the  main  arguments  against  Sunday  letters  is, 
that  if  one  tradesman  reads  Sunday  letters  another  must.  Why  must  ? 
Look  at  the  despised  Jew :  does  he  not  set  the  Christian  an  example 
on  the  subject  ?  He  closes  his  shop  on  his  Sabbath,  and  thus  meets  his 
Christian  competitors  on  very  unfavourable  terms.  Yet  who  ever  heard 
of  a  petition  from  the  Jews  calling  on  Christians  to  abstain  from  labour  on 
the  Saturday  ?  They  make  in  silence  the  sacrifice  which  their  conscience 
demands ;  but  never  seek  to  enforce  this  sacrifice  on  others.  No  wonder  the 
Christian,  who,  believing  the  perusal  of  Sunday  letters  to  be  a  sin,  yet  will 
persist  in  it  until  his  pocket  is  protected,  does  not  feel  comfortable  in  the 
thought  of  sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  beside  his 
lionestcr  neighbour.  L. 


WORKING  OF  THE  IRISH  EN  CUMBERED  ESTATES  ACT. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  8 th  July  1850. 

Sir — The  act  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland  has  been  generally 
approved  of ;  indeed,  no  one  deserving  the  name  of  a  statesman  has  impugned 
the  principle  of  the  act  or  the  policy  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

The  measure,  so  far,  has  been  carried  out  with  surprising  despatch  and  suc¬ 
cess.  The  extreme  ivant  of  some  such  measure  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
(great  beyond  all  expectation)  of  the  petitions  for  sales ;  the  petitions,  be  it 
observed,  proceedingnot  solely  from  encumbrancers,  but  in  numerous  instances 
from  the  owners.  Still,  a  Commission  the  operation  of  which  must  touch  the 
personal  interests  and  the  professional  prejudices  of  many  individuals,  nay 
even  of  whole  classes,  could  not  be  expected  to  escape  censure.  Receivers, 
and  the  persons  dependent  upon  and  connected  with  them,  must  feel  that 
the  source  of  their  gains  is  about  to  be  dried  up ;  and  that  class  of  lawyers 
who  consider  estates  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  endowments  settled  upon 
their  profession,  naturally  regard  the  withdrawal  of  estates  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  a  wrong  to  be  resented.  An  owner  who  has  been  able  so 
to  manage  the  machinery  of  the  Court  as  to  keep  his  estate  unsold  while  the 
relief  of  the  encumbrancer  claiming  a  just  debt  is  indefinitely  postponed, 
finds  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  suits  his  purpose.  All  these  classes  naturally 
enough  exert  themselves  to  cast  discredit  on  the  working  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Commission,  and  exhaust  their  small  ingenuities  in  propagating  mis¬ 
representations  and  delusions.  The  fruits  of  these  efforts  have  appeared  in 
some  recent  discussions  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  and  the  comments  of  a  portion 
of  the  English  press ;  showing  very  plainly  that  much  misapprehension  exists 
in  England  as  to  the  nature  of  estates  in  Ireland  and  the  character  of  the 
sales  which  have  been  effected  under  the  Commission.  The  subject  is  better 
understood  in  Ireland  ;  indeed,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  Irish  press  has. 
treated  the  proceedings  under  the  Commission  with  a  degree  of  candour  and 
intelligence  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

There  are  besides  other  reasons  why  misrepresentations  have  been  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  In  Ireland,  there  are  so  many  persons 
whose  business  or  interest  it  is  as  vendors,  creditors,  or  intending  purchasers, 
to  acquire  correct  information  relative  to  the  estates  sold  or  about  to  be  sold, 
that  ignorance  of  the  subject  would  argue  an  incapacity  for  business  which 
certainly  does  not  exist  in  Ireland. 

After  the  representations  which  have  been  so  confidently  made,  that  the 
sales  by  the  Commissioners  have  been  made  at  ruinously  low  prices,  persons 
in  England  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  sales  have  in  general 
been  effected  at  good  prices  ;  and  the  sales  which  have  been  paraded  as  fla¬ 
grant  instances  of  sales  at  a  gross  under-value,  have  been  complained  of  only 
by  the  purchasers,  who,  with  more  than  Irish  perversity,  have  left  no  efforts 
untried  to  escape  from  the  excellent  bargains  they  are  represented  to  have 
made.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  delusion  on  the  subject  of  these  sales  is 
the  fallacy  lurking  under  the  phrase  “so  many  years’  purchase.”  If  an  es¬ 
tate  be  let  at  exorbitant  rents  which  never  have  been  and  never  will  be 
paid,  and  the  nominal  rental  be  taken  as  the  annual  value,  it  is  clear  that 
such  an  estate  ought  to  sell,  and  in  fact  does  sell,  at  a  small  number  of  years’ 
purchase  upon  that  estimate  of  its  annual  value.  A  purchaser,  in  fact,  bases 
his  calculations  of  value,  partly  on  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  land,  (fctr 
whieh  he  relies  on  the  judgment  of  himself  or  those  in  whom  he  has  con¬ 
fidence,  aided  probably  by  the  valuations  made  for  public  purposes  by  Mr. 
Griffith  and  other  eminent  persons,)  and  partly  on  the  actual  income  which 
he  expects  to  realize  under  the  existing  tenancies  ;  the  Commissioners  gene¬ 
rally  requiring  the  vendors  to  produce  the  receiver’s  accounts  or  other  authen¬ 
tic  evidence  of  income  for  the  information  of  purchasers.  Subject  to  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  selling  value  of  an  estate  cannot  be 
raised  beyond  its  actual  value  by  being  let  at  excessive  rents  :  practically  it 
is  found  that  this  exaggeration  of  rents  reduces  its  selling  vulue,  because  it 
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Is  generally  attended  by  a  pauper  tenantry,  who  pay  no  regular  rent,  and  an 
impoverished  soil,  which  will  be  of  little  value  when  it  falls  into  the  land¬ 
lord’s  hands.  This  truth  has  been  making  itself  very  apparent  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  sales,  which  have  opened  men’s  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  the  phrase 
“  so  many  years’  purchase.”  It  has  been  found  that  land  may  be  dear  at 
seven  years’  purchase  and  cheap  at  twenty-one. 

In  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  to  advert  to  the 
fact,  (not  always  adverted  to  in  England,)  that  one  moiety  of  the  poor-rate 
falls  upon  the  landlord,  and  that  in  small  holdings  the  whole  of  this  rate  is 
home  by  him.  But  the  most  material  error  in  the  recent  discussions  is  that 
of  computing  the  “  years’  purchase  ”  upon  what  is  called  the  profit-rent;  a 
term  the  full  import  of  which  is  not  apprehended  by  Englishmen  with  that 
degree  of  exactness  which  experience  alone  can  give.  In  England  head-rents 
scarcely  exist,  as  the  small  quit-rents  payable  to  the  Crown  or  lords  of 
manors  are  too  trivial  in  amount  to  deserve  that  name.  But  in  Ireland  many 
estates  are  liable  to  heavy  head-rents,  equivalent  in  fact  to  perpetual  rent- 
charges  issuing  out  of  the  estate,  depriving  the  so-called  proprietor  of  the 
certain  part  of  the  income  of  the  estate,  and  leaving  him  only  the  fluctuating 
and  precarious  surplus.  These  head-rents,  being  generally  secure,  are  of 
great  value  ;  diminishing,  however,  as  the  head-rent  approaches  towards  the 
letting  value  of  the  estate.  Their  value  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  years’ 
purchase  ;  but  whatever  the  value  of  the  rent  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  is  the  value  of  the  estate  minus  the  value  of  the 
rent.  The  value  of  the  profit-rent,  therefore,  depends  not  on  its  absolute 
amount,  but  on  its  relative  amount  as  compared  with  the  head-rent.  One 
man  has  an  estate  of  105/.  a  year,  subject  to  a  head-rent  of  51.  :  he  has  a 
profit  of  100/.  a  year,  which  is  worth  2,000/.  Another  has  an  estate  of 
1, 100/.  a  year,  subject  to  a  head-rent  of  1,000/.  :  he  has  a  profit-rent  of  100/. 
a  year,  which,  however,  is  so  far  from  possessing  any  value  as  an  article  of 
sale,  that  he  would  ordinarily  be  obliged  to  give  a  bonus  to  induce  any  sol¬ 
vent  person  to  take  the  estate  and  indemnify  him  from  the  rent.  In  short, 
a  profit-rent  may  be  worth  any  number  of  years’  purchase  from  zero  to  the 
value  of  the  land  itself.  An  illustration  of  this  view  may  be  drawn  from  a 
recent  sale  which  attracted  some  attention  both  in  London  and  Dublin  at 
the  same  time ;  in  London,  because  it  was  alleged  to  be  a  monstrous  sacrifice 
of  property  to  sell  it  at  seven  years’  purchase  ;  in  Dublin,  because  a  hot  con¬ 
test  was  in  progress  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  between  the  purchaser 
and  the  former  proprietor,  the  former  struggling  to  be  off  his  bargain,  the 
latter  struggling  to  hold  him  to  it.  In  that  case,  the  estate  was  set  to  a 
tenant  at  a  rent  of  732/.,  and  it  was  liable  to  a  head-rent  of  409/.  The  fee- 
simple  of  the  whole  estate,  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  would  be  14,640/. ; 
the  value  of  the  head-rent,  which  is  well  secured,  would  be,  at  3|  per  cent, 
about  11,700/.  ;  leaving  for  the  value  of  the  interest  sold  about  2,900/.  If 
the  estate  was  not  overset  and  poor-rate  moderate,  this  would  be  about  the 
real  value  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  in  this  computation  the  head-rent  is  valued 
too  high  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  allowance  is  made  for  poor-rate. 
The  estate  was  sold  in  fact  for  2,200/.  There  is  an  obvious  impropriety  in 
speaking  of  this  as  the  sale  of  an  estate ;  it  is  merely  the  sale  of  a  large  farm 
held  for  ever  at  a  rather  easy  rent.  The  number  of  purchasers  for  an  inte¬ 
rest  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 

In  discussing  the  character  of  sales,  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  thing  sold ;  but,  from  the  terms  employed,  it  would  seem  that 
even  this  has  not  always  been  adequately  attended  to.  It  is  evidently  idle 
to  say  that  a  property  brought  so  many  years’  purchase,  when  perhaps  the  in¬ 
terest  disposed  of  was  a  mere  lease,  probably  of  short  duration  and  attended 
by  onerous  covenants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  head-rent. 

The  number  of  circumstances  to  bo  taken  into  consideration  before  an 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  true  value  of  an  estate  to  a  purchaser,  are 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  parties  discussing  these  sales ;  but  they  are  duly 
weighed  by  the  actual  purchasers.  Considering  how  often  the  land  is  devoid 
of  suitable  buildings,  perplexed  by  anomalous  tenancies,  with  the  soil  ex¬ 
hausted  and  undrained  and  the  tenantry  impoverished,  it  is  mere  delusion  to 
expect  the  prices  which  the  like  acreage  of  a  well-conditioned  land  of  the 
like  original  quality  and  with  immediate  possession  would  command.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
land  as  an  investment  for  capital  has  never  been  valued  as  it  is  valued  in 
England  and  in  Scotland.  In  Great  Britain  a  return  of  31.  or  even  21.  10s. 
per  cent  is  all  that  is  expected,  but  a  purchaser  of  land  in  Ireland  has  always 
expected  to  obtain  a  much  higher  return. 

On  the  whole,  the  sales  which  have  been  hitherto  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  been  sales  at  the  fair  value  of  the  things  sold.  How  far  there 
may  be  capital  in  Ireland,  or  how  far  capital  may  be  attracted  thither  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  prices  hereafter,  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of 
land  which  is  coming  into  the  market,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 
But  even  should  a  serious  fall  of  prices  occur,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
that  the  owners  of  encumbered  estates  have  a  right  to  be  protected  against 
their  creditors  by  the  delays  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  interposes  before  a 
sale  can  be  effected. 

The  futility  of  prescribing  a  rate  of  price  below  which  estates  are  not  to 
be  sold  by  the  Commissioners,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  is 
already  stated.  M.  N. 


giotto’s  portrait  of  dante. 

5th  June  1850. 

Mr.  Editor — Let  me  now  beg  of  you  for  truth’s  sake  to  insert  this  letter. 
Having  been  requested  to  state  what  I  knew  of  the  portrait  of  Dante  dis¬ 
covered  in  Florence,  I  replied,  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
relating  to  the  search,  the  discovery,  the  loss  of  the  picture  through  the 
restorations  of  Marini,  the  part  Mr.  Kirkup  took,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
search ;  and  that  I  had  seen  the  fac-simile  made  from  the  tracing  of  Giotto’s 
painting.  There  is  no  one  who  is  interested  in  these  matters  who  does  not 
know  Mr.  Kirkup  as  one  of  the  most  untiring  and  studious  men  in  all  things 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  Dante.  But  as  I  did  not  wish  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  rest  upon  my  bare  assertion,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Kirkup.  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  permit  the  publication  of  his  answer ;  and  in  a  second  letter  of  his,  on 
the  4tlr  of  February,  I  received  free  permission  to  make  use  of  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  his  first,  “as  they  were  true”  :  I  consigned  both  letters 
to  the  same  gentleman,  who,  instead,  translated  a  part  of  the  letters.  Those 
letters,  Sir,  are  still  at  your  disposal  in  regard  to  the  facts. 

I  feel,  however,  obliged  here  to  rectify  three  errors  committed  in  the 
translation.  The  first  is,  “  returning  to  Air.  Bezzi,  hearing  of  the  success 
from  my  two  friends"  ;  instead  of  which,  Mr.  Kirkup  says  in  his  letter, 
■“  hearing  of  the  success,  he  (Bezzi)  went  (egli  ando  da)  to  two  of  my  friends 
and  announced  to  them  his  triumph, ”&c.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two.  Secondly,  Mr.  Kirkup  says,  “  Marini  was  then 
permitted  to  return  to  the  work  on  account  of  the  Government ;  and  at 
that  time  Bezzi  returned  to  England.”  It  was  some  months  afterwards 
that  “  he  heard,”  not  “/heard,”  (“sent!”  e  non  “io  sentii,”)  “that 
Marini  had  found  certain  figures,  and  soon  afterwards  the  discovery  of 
Dante  himself.”  This  correction  destroys  a  point  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
Bezzi  makes  one  of  the  principal  arguments  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Kirkup 
was  concerned.  The  third  arises  out  of  this  passage — “  Spoiled  by  the 
prisons  constructed”;  an  error  which,  for  the  love  of  truth,  we  will  do 
what  Signor  Bezzi  does  not  think  it  his  duty  to  do,  that  is,  to  correct  it.  It 
lies  in  the  laudatory  inscription  on  the  portrait  at  Colnaghi’s.  Signor  Kirkup 


states,  “  There  were  no  constructed  prisons  there  :  first  it  was  a  chapel,  then 
a  dispensa  or  larder ;  we,  however,  found  it  full  of  Indian  corn,  herbs,  bread, 
salurni,”  &c. ;  which  shows  at  least  that  Mr.  Kirkup  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  in  the  place  where  the  portrait  was.  Moreover,  he  says  expressly,  “  I 
went  among  the  first  to  see  it.” 

To  show  how  much  Mr.  Kirkup  was  interested,  it  will  suffice  to  read  that 
part  of  his  letter  that  has  been  published,  where  he  gives  a  true  account  of 
the  portrait  of  Dante,  which  Mr.  Bezzi  does  not ;  but  only  cites  names 
of  persons  who  had  entered  into  the  field  as  Mr.  Kirkup  had  said  from  the 
first.  1  ‘  And  we,  believing  that  the  reason  was  our  quality  of  foreigners, 
prayed  two  Florentine  friends  to  lend  their  names”  ;  and  then,  lower  down — 

“  Government,  believing  that  the  search  interested  the  nation,  took  it  upon 
itself,  on  our  own  conditions  with  Marini  ”  ;  and  those  persons  knew  Mr.  Bezzi, 
since  he  occupied  himself  with  the  petition  and  the  formation  of  the  society, 
with  other  necessary' steps ;  “and  in  this  part,”  says  Mr.  Kirkup,  “he  did 
more  than  we  others  did.” 

The  only'  point  remaining  in  question  is — from  whom  did  the  idea  first 
spring  ?  The  persons  whom  Mr.  Bezzi  names,  and  whom  he  may  name  as 
well  as  Mr.  Wilde’s  friend,  cannot  state  if  the  conversation  with  this  latter 
gentleman  took  place  before  or  after  that  with  Mr.  Kirkup.  Mr.  Kirkup 
emphatically  says,  “  I  told  him  at  my  house  of  the  existence  of  that  portrait, 
and  he  voluntarily  united  himself  with  me  for  the  necessary  expenses  and  steps 
to  find  it.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  that  portrait,  as  he  then 
confessed.  The  day'  after  he  came  to  propose  the  junction  of  another  person 
of  my  acquaintance  of  this  object.  This  was  Mr.  Wilde,  an  American  ;  whom 
I  accepted  with  pleasure  as  our  associate  in  the  affair.”  Mr.  Bezzi  says  this 
is  not  true.  “  It  was  Mr.  Wilde  and  not  Mr.  Kirkup  who  first  spoke  to  me  of 
this  huried  treasure.”  Thus  in  no  way  could  it  be  Mr.  Bezzi  who  was  the 
promoter  of  the  search.  Mr.  Wilde  is  dead.  Mr.  Bezzi  until  now  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  credit  of  being  the  principal,  and  even  in  his  own  answer  he  says 
that  Mr.  Kirkup  “assisted  materially”;  as  if  the  latter  were  a  secondary 
person. 

I  have  not  at  hand  the  documents  concerning  the  question  between  Signor 
Bezzi  and  Mr.  Lasinio.  But  in  the  Atheneeum,  No.  1071,  May  6,  1848,  Mr. 
Latilla  writes  from  Florence  with  reference  to  the  letter  of  Air.  Bezzi  in  the 
Atheneeum  of  February  5th — “  I  beg  to  state  on  the  authority  of  Air.  Kirkup, 
that  he  himself  first  proposed  the  cleaning  of  the  frescoes  to  Air.  Bezzi,  who 
entered  warmly  into  the  subject,  and  took  much  trouble  in  drawing  up  me¬ 
morials  to  the  Government.  This  is  confirmed  by  authorities  here,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  particulars,  who  all  agree  in  acknowledging  Air.  Kirkup  as 
the  first  mover,  and  Air.  Bezzi  as  the  active  manager.”  Signor  Bezzi  has 
never  ventured  to  contradict  this. 

In  the  New  Guide  of  Florence  for  1845,  by  Fantozzi,  architect,  at  page 
248, 1  find  this  passage — -“The  celebrated  Professor Missirini,  in  his  Alemoirs 
of  Dante,  returned  with  warm  language  to  propose  it  [the  search  for  the  pic¬ 
ture],  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  patriotic  desires  crowned  with 
success ;  for  the  distinguished  Englishman,  Air.  Seymour  Kirkup,  a  passionate 
Dantista,  after  having  in  vain  sought  the  effigy  of  Alighieri  portrayed  by  the 
said  Giotto  at  Santa  Croce,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  this  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace  of  the  Podesta.  Having  communicated  his  projects  to  Air.  Bezzi, 
a  Piedmontese  man  of  letters,  and  they  being  united  with  the  Honourable 
Henry  Wilde,  an  American,  who  was  collecting  new  materials  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  great  poet,  they  proposed  to  pursue  at  their  own  expense  the 
intended  project;  and  they  would  have  effectuated  it,  if  our  Government 
had  not  ordered  the  attempt  should  be  carried  out  at  the  charge  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  exchequer.  The  account  of  these  facts  was  communicated  to  me  by  the 
eminent  painter  Signor  Cavaliere  Carlo  Ernesto  Liverati.” 

The  principal  point  concerning  the  Dante  of  Giotto  seems  to  be  this — 
What  has  become  of  the  discovered  portrait  ?  as  that  alone  was  the  object  of 
the  search.  Air.  Bezzi  at  last  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing  of  this,  and 
allows  that  he  never  saw  it;  and  appears  at  Colnaghi’s  as  the  principal 
party,  with  his  name  fixed  to  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  Dante  ruined  in  the 
restoration.  Air.  Kirkup  says — “  I  saw  Marini,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Alinister  of  Public  Works,  who  was  by  his  side  :  he  filled  the  hole,  and  made 
a  now  eye,  too  little,  and  badly  drawn ;  and  then  he  retouched  the  whole 
face  and  clothes,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  expression  as  well  as  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  costume.  The  likeness  of  the  face  is  changed ;  and  the  three  co¬ 
lours  in  which  Dante  is  dressed,  the  same  with  those  of  Beatrice,  those  of 
Young  Italy,  white,  green,  and  red,  are  no  longer  there.  The  green  is  turned 
to  chocolate  colour ;  moreover,  the  form  of  the  cap  is  lost  and  confused.” 
Mr.  Kirkup  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  Italy  by  giving  the  only  account, 
and  the  only  tracing,  showing  in  what  condition  the  portrait  of  Dante  was  be¬ 
fore  its  restoration.  Air.  Bezzi,  perhaps  unaware  of  these  circumstances,  asso¬ 
ciates  himself  in  what  was  done,  and  has  thus  unconsciously  convicted  him¬ 
self  of  promulgating  a  false  portrait,  when  he  says,  “The  Commissioners 
employed  the  painter  Afarini,  and  the  happy  result  of  his  carefulness  and 
ability  are  now  before  the  world.”  , 

From  all  this  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  judge  who  it  is  that  has  acted  the 
principal  part  with  regard  to  Dante’s  portrait,  and  to  give  each  his  due.  As 
one  thing  leads  to  the  demonstration  of  another,  and  conduces  to  the 
evidence  of  truth,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  adduce  all  the  facts  that  can 
show  the  truth  of  that  which  I  have  asserted.  In  a  letter  of  mine  on  the 
National  Gallery,  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  the  Morning  Post,  I  quoted 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  deceased  friend,  Heorge  Cumming  Scott,  member  of 
the  Archoeological  Society  of  London,  addressed  from  Toronto,  November 
29th  1840,  to  the  architect  Catalani  at  Naples.  He  says,  to  speak  of  Italy 
alone,  “  Of  what  artistic  treasures  has  she  not  been  plundered  !  not  by  the 
hands  of  strangers,  as  you  have  oftentimes  said,  but  by  her  own  sons  ”  ; 
and  further  on  he  adds — “Yes,  the  hand  of  the  destroying  and  defiling 
Arandal  has  been  and  still  is  in  full  activity';  and  there  is  no  object  however 
sacred,  nor  tradition  however  dear,  that  can  escape  the  devastating  scourge !  ” 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
in  his  sovereign  munificence,  and  in  order  to  resuscitate  the  fine  arts,  or¬ 
dained  a  Commission  of  Academicians  to  see  what  pictures  at  Venice  and 
its  states  had  need  of  being  restored  ;  the  true  mode  of  destroying  the  me¬ 
mory  of  past  greatness.  Restorers  were  sent  everywhere.  At  Vicenza,  the 
famous  painting,  the  Baptism  by  Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  church  Santa  Corona, 
was  reduced  to  a  corpse.  In  Venice,  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  I  have  seen  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Paolo  Veronese  “  restored  ”  in  a  horrible  fashion.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  expostulating ;  and  I  was  answered,  “  We  are  paid  little,  and  must  work 
quickly.”  At  Borne,  Camuccini,  Director  of  the  Aluseum  of  the  Vatican,  cut 
ofl' the  “glory”  from  the  St.  Sebastian  of  Titian.  At  Florence,  the  barbarism 
was  committed  of  “cleaning”  (as  one  would  clean  rusty  iron)  the  chefs 
d' oeuvre  of  art,  for  instance,  the  David  of  Alichael  Angelo,  and  the  St. 
George  of  Donatello,  &c.  At  the  Bargello,  the  portrait  of  Dante  painted  by 
Giotto  is  discovered,  to  be  lost  for  ever  through  being  restored.  In  London, 
at  the  National  Gallery,  the  principal  pictures  are  ruined  by  the  recent 
cleaning  in  a  unique  fashion.  I  ask  of  Air.  Aubrey'  Bezzi,  if  he  approves  of 
these  Vandalisms,  or  at  least  that  of  restoring  the  portrait  of  Dante,  or  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallerv  in  London . 1  If  he  does,  he  either  passes 
judgment  on  himself,  or  else  will  be  forced  to  call  our  age  the  age  of  hypo¬ 
crisy,  the  age  of  deception,  at  least  for  the  fine  arts. 

History  hangs  a  great  judgment  over  us,  and  it  will  be  tremendous  !  But 
when  it  will  be  answered,  we  shall  be  no  more. 

Your  obedient  servant,  G.  B.  Cavalcasellb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  ITINERARY  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
CHARLES  V.* 

This  volume  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  so  comprehensive  a  title  as 
Correspondence  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  inasmuch  as  the  letters  in  it 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  those  which  exist  in  the  archives  at 
Vienna,  and  much  of  what  it  does  contain  has  appeared  in  the 
Archiv  fur  Geographic ,  Historic,  Staats  unci  Kriegskunst,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Baron  Hormayr.  The  correspondence,  how¬ 
ever,  is  new  to  the  English  public,  and  possesses  some  interest  to 
English  readers,  from  its  connexion  with  persons  and  events  that  oc¬ 
cupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  English  history.  The  first  section  re¬ 
lates  to  the  efforts  of  Wolsey  to  obtain  the  Popedom  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  after  the  deaths  of  Leo  and  Adrian  :  and  Mr.  Bradford,  the 
editor,  seems  to  think  that  the  correspondence  establishes  the  good 
faith  of  the  Emperor.  But  Ave  really  cannot  see  it.  His  letters 
and  instructions  contain  nothing  but  general  expressions  of  hopes 
and  good-will,  of  a  cold  and  guarded  character,  and  Avhich,  had 
they  been  much  stronger,  could  easily  have  been  neutralized  by 
private  instructions.  The  second  section  is  longer,  and  refers  to 
Bourbon’s  desertion  of  Francis,  his  connexion  with  the  Emperor, 
the  battle  of  I’avia,  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  French 
King,  the  manner  in  which  Charles  tried  to  make  the  most  of  him, 
and  the  final  peace  which  he  granted  when  Francis  threatened  to 
resign  the  crown.  The  third  section  consists  of  letters  from 
Chapuys,  the  Capucius  of  Shakspere’s  Henry  the  Eighth,  Avho  was 
the  Emperor’s  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  London.  His  commu¬ 
nications  are  upon  the  subject  of  Moisey's  downfall,  and  the  efforts 
made  on  both  sides  touching  Queen  Katherine’s  divorce ;  they 
also  contain  sketches  of  persons,  remarkable  and  obscure,  as  well 
as  glimpses  of  manners  and  repetitions  of  that  gossip  of  the  day 
which  the  Ambassador  considered  information.  As  far  as  the 
Correspondence  is  concerned,  this  section  is  the  most  attractive. 
Its  subject  has  the  greatest  interest  for  English  readers ;  and  Ca¬ 
pucius  Avrites  in  a  better,  closer,  and  more  lively  style,  than  the 
other  ambassadors  ;  which  last,  again,  AAnite  better  than  their  mas¬ 
ter,  who  is  very  dry  and  cold.  This  news  or  gossip  of  1550  about 
"YVolsey  is  curious. 

“  Eight  days  ago  the  King  ordered  the  Cardinal  to  be  brought  here  ;  on 
hearing  which,  the  said  Cardinal  abstained  from  food  for  several  days.  It  is 
said  that  he  hoped  rather  to  end  his  life  in  this  manner  than  in  a  more  ig¬ 
nominious  and  dishonourable  one,  of  Avhich  he  had  some  fears  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  abstinence  he  has  been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  is  not  yet 
arrived.  They  say  also,  that  a  lodging  is  prepared  for  him  in  the  Tower,  in 
the  same  part  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  occupied ;  many  reasons  are  as¬ 
signed  for  his  arrest,  but  they  are  all  mere  conjectures. 

“  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  a  short  time  ago,  the  King  Avas  complaining 
to  his  Council  of  something  that  had  not  been  according  to  his  Avish,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  great  Avrath,  that  the  Cardinal  was  a  very  different  man  from  any 
of  them,  for  conducting  all  things  properly  ;  and  having  repeated  the  same 
twice  over,  he  left  them  in  displeasure.  Since  this  time  the  Duke,  the  Lady, 
[Anne  Boleyn,]  and  the  Father,  have  never  ceased  plotting  against  the  said 
Cardinal,  and  the  lady  especially,  Avho  has  Avept  and  lamented  over  her  lost 
time  and  honour,  and  threatened  the  King  that  she  Avould  go  away.  They 
say  the  King  has  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  her  ;  and  even  though  he  entreat¬ 
ed  her  most  affectionately,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  leave  him, 
nothing  Avould  satisfy  her  but  the  arrest  of  the  Cardinal.  The  pretext  given 
out  was,  that  he  had  written  to  Borne  to  be  reinstated  in  his  possessions,  and 
to  France  for  support  and  credit ;  that  he  was  beginning  to  resume  his  former 
•plendid  habits  of  living  ;  and  that  he  was  trying  to  corrupt  the  people.  Noav, 
however,  they  have  got  the  physician  of  the  said  Cardinal  into  their  hands, 
and  have  discovered  Avhat  they  looked  for. 

“  The  said  physician,  ever  since  the  second  day  of  his  coming  here,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  treated  as  a  prince  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
which  clearly  shoAvs  that  he  has  been  singing  to  the  right  tune. 

“Johan  Jocquin  would  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  who 
interrogated  him  very  closely  ;  but  he  told  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  that  by 
the  Doctor’s  oaati  confession  the  Cardinal  had  solicited  the  Tope  to  excommu¬ 
nicate  the  King,  and  to  lay  an  interdict  on  the  kingdom  if  the  King  did  not 
dismiss  the  Lady  from  court,  and  treat  the  Queen  Avith  proper  respect.  By 
this  means  he  hoped,  it  is  said,  to  cause  a  rising  throughout  the  country 
against  the  Government,  and  in  the  confusion  to  seize  upon  the  management 
of  affairs  again  himself.” 

This  is  the  end  of  all  his  greatness. 

“  Sire,  the  Cardinal  of  York  died  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  about  forty  miles 
from  hence,  at  the  place  Avhere  the  last  lying  Bichard  Avas  defeated  and 
killed  :  they  are  both  buried  in  the  same  church,  Avhich  people  already  begin 
to  call  ‘the  tyrant’s  sepulchre.’  [Bather,  “the  burial-place  of  tyrants” — la 
sepulture  de  tyrans.] 

“  There  are  many  different  reports  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  On  his 
arrest  he  for  several  days  refused  to  take  any  nourishment,  and  since  then 
it  is  said  that  he  either  took  or  Avas  given  something  to  hasten  his  end.  On 
Monday,  the  captain  of  the  guard  arrived  to  conduct  him  hither ;  and  they 
supped  together  with  apparent  relish.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  Cardinal 
was  taken  so  ill  that  they  did  not  think  he  could  have  outlived  the  night. 
He  lingered,  hoAvever,  till  Wednesday,  and  prepared  for  his  end  like  a  good 
Christian.  At  the  time  of  receiA’ing  tile  holy  sacrament,  he  protested  that  ho 
had  never  undertaken  anything  to  his  sovereign’s  prejudice.  Since  his  death 
the  Court  has  been  very  busy ;  but  his  benefices  have  not  yet  been  disposed 
of,  and  it  is  said  that  the  King  Avill  retain  them  some  time  longer  for  his 
oato  use.” 

Of  these  stories  the  abstinence  is  credible  enough,  whether  from 
intention  or  failing  appetite.  The  story  of  the  application  to  the 
Pope  for  an  excommunication  and  an  interdict  is  utterly  impro¬ 
bable  :  Moisey  knew  his  master  too  well  to  venture  on  such  a  use¬ 
less  and  deadly  project.  The  report  of  poison  Avas  mere  slanderous 
gossip ;  there  was  enough  in  his  age,  his  failing  health,  and  his 
misfortunes,  to  have  caused  his  death. 

•  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts 
of  England  and  France,  from  the  Original  Letters  in  the  Imperial  Family  Archives 
at  Vienna;  with  a  connecting  Narrative  and  biographical  Notices  of  the  Emperor 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Officers  of  his  Army  and  Household;  together 
with  the  Emperor’s  Itinerary  from  1519-1551.  Edited  by  AVilliam  Bradford,  M.A., 
formerly  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Vienna.  Published  by  Bentley. 


“  Grief  aids  disease,  remember’d  folly  stings, 

And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings.” 

There  are  fetv  men  whom  poetry  and  history  have  treaty  so  fully 
and  so  justly  as  Moisey. 

It  is  singular  to  see  in  these  letters  of  Capucius,  how  quickly  the 
power  of  the  press  was  acknowledged,  and  what  implied  deference 
was  paid  even  in  those  days  to  public  opinion.  Printing  had  not 
been  generally  known  for  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years,  yet  both 
sides  were  making  more  direct  use  of  it  than  some  ministers 
make  even  now,  and  in  Germany  the  press  might  be  freer  than 
at  present.  The  Ambassador  thus  writes  to  the  Emperor  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  divorce. 

“  It  is  said  that  every  possible  exertion  is  making  to  prepare  this  subject 
for  the  said  Parliament,  and  that  a  book  in  favour  of  the  King  is  to  be  printed, 
in  order  to  gain  the  common  people. 

“  Eight  days  ago,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  as  King’s  attorney  in  this  cause, 
appeared  officially  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Chancellor,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  Avith  eight  documents,  which  he  required  should  be  put  into  an 
authentic,  juridical,  and  probative  form.  These  were  the  decisions  of  the 
Universities  respecting  this  matter  of  the  divorce ;  whereof  tAvo  were  from 
Paris,  one  from  the  Theological  Faculty,  and  one  from  the  Canonists;  the 
others  from  the  Universities  of  Toulouse,  Orleans,  Burgos,  Bologna,  Padua, 
and  PaATia.  I  think  it  more  likely  that  they  will  publish  these  documents 
rather  than  any  book,  since  they  cannot  be  so  easily  answered,  and  the 
people  Avill  rely  on  their  authority  Avith  more  confidence. 

“In  case  they  do  so,  the  best  remedy  would  be,  to  get  the  attestation  of' 
those  Antes  AA’hich  Avere  in  favour  of  the  Queen  in  Paris,  and  to  publish  the 
opinions  of  such  Universities  as  decided  against  the  King  ;  also,  to  circulate 
any  of  the  best  books  which  can  be  found,  as  was  done  in  Spain  Avith  the 
Bishop  of  Bochester’s.  [Fisher’s.]  Some  people  thought  that  the  good 
Bishop  Avould  be  annoyed  about  it,  for  fear  of  the  King’s  displeasure;  but, 
seeing  that  it  had  been  done  without  his  OAvn  knowledge,  he  has  proved  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  he  Avill  not  be  displeased  if  the 
tAvo  books  AArhich  he  has  Avritten  since  are  printed  also  ;  and  I  have  commis¬ 
sioned  M.  May  to  get  them  done.  It  AA’ould  be  well  to  have  several  copies 
of  them  here,  to  be  distributed  as  the  case  may  require,  at  the  opening  of 
the  said  Parliament.” 

The  Correspondence  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Avith  connecting  links 
by  the  editor,  occupies  little  more  than  half  the  volume.  The  re¬ 
mainder  consists  of  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  men 
and  women  of  the  day ;  a  report  addressed  to  the  Doge  and  Senate 
of  Yenice,  on  the  character  of  Charles,  the  state  of  his  court,  and 
his  principal  ministers  and  officers,  by  Navagiero,  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  in  the  years  1544,  1545,  and  1546;  and 
the  Itinerary  of  Charles  the  Fifth  from  1519  to  1551,  as  kept  by 
his  private  secretary,  Yandenesse.  The  sketches  of  Charles  and  his 
contemporaries  are  pleasantly  Avritten,  though  without  much  acu¬ 
men  or  depth  of  thought.  The  Itinerary  is  rather  dry,  having  too 
much  the  air  of  the  court  circular,  hut  is  of  great  value  as  an  his¬ 
torical  document.  The  report  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  made 
as  usual  at  the  termination  of  his  embassy,  is  a  very  able  and  curi¬ 
ous  state  paper ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  any  report  of  the  kind  we 
have  fallen  in  with.  To  justness  of  observation,  accuracy  in  facts, 
and  correctness  in  particulars,  Navagiero  adds  powers  of  reflection, 
largeness  of  remark,  and  neatness  of  style.  The  folloAving  is  part 
of  the  sketch  of  Charles  at  forty-six ;  not  greatly  differing  from 
another  portrait  by  another  Venetian  Ambassador,  but  draivn  Avith 
greater  discrimination  and  delicacy. 

“  In  bis  audiences,  especially  toAvards  persons  in  official  situations,  be  is 
extremely  patient,  and  answers  everything  in  detail ;  but  seldom  or  never 
comes  to  an  immediate  resolution  on  any  subject.  He  always  refers  tbe 
matter,  whether  it  be  small  or  great,  to  Monsieur  de  Granvelle ;  and  after 
consulting  Avith  him  he  resolves  on  the  course  he  has  to  take,  but  always 
sloAvly,  for  such  is  bis  nature. 

“  Some  people  find  fault  with  this,  and  caU  him  irresolute  and  tardy  ; 
whilst  others  praise  him  for  caution  and  discretion. 

“  With  regard  to  private  audiences,  he  used  to  be  more  diligent  than  he 
now  is ;  but  even  hoav  he  generally  has  tAvo  or  three  every  day  after  dinner. 
These  private  audiences  are  sometimes  left  to  his  ministers  ;  and  they  being 
few  and  the  affairs  many,  no  one  can  come  to  court  for  any  matter,  Avhether 
of  importance  or  otherwise,  Avithout  being  detained  much  longer  than  is 
agreeable  to  them. 

“  The  Emperor  dines  in  public,  almost  ahvays  at  the  same  hour,  namely, 
twelve  o’clock  at  noon.  On  first  rising  in  the  morning,  Avhich  he  does  very 
late,  he  attends  a  private  mass,  said  to  be  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Empress  ; 
then,  after  having  got  over  a  feAV  audiences,  he  proceeds  to  a  public  mass  in 
the  chapel,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  dinner ;  so  that  it  has  become  a 
proverb  at  court,  ‘  Dalla  messa  alia  mensa,’  (from  the  mass  to  the  mess.) 

“  The  Emperor  eats  a  great  deal ;  perhaps  more  than  is  good  for  his 
health,  considering  his  constitution  and  habits  of  exercise  ;  and  he  eats  a 
kind  of  food  Avhich  produces  gross  and  viscous  humours,  Avhence  arise  the 
tAvo  indispositions  Avhich  torment  him,  namely,  the  gout  and  the  asthma. 

“  He  tries  to  mitigate  these  disorders  by  partial  fasts  in  the  evening ;  but 
the  physicians  say  it  Avould  be  better  if  he  Avere  to  divide  the  nourishment 
of  the  day  into  tAvo  regular  meals. 

“  When  his  Majesty  is  Avell  he  thinks  he  never  can  be  ill,  and  takes  very 
little  notice  of  the  advice  of  his  physician ;  but  the  moment  he  is  ill  again 
he  Avill  do  anything  towards  his  recovery.  *  *  * 

“  He  is  consistent  in  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  those  whom  he  has  once 
made  great ;  and  whenever  they  get  into  difficulties,  he  trusts  rather  to  his 
OAvn  judgment  in  their  case  than  to  what  is  said  of  them  by  others.  He  is 
a  prince  who  Avill  listen  to  all,  and  is  Avilling  to  place  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  friends,  but  chooses  to  have  always  the  casting-voice  himself ;  and 
Avhen  once  persuaded  in  his  OAvn  mind,  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  argument 
will  change  his  opinion.  His  recreations  consist  chiefly  in  folloAving  the 
chase ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  fevv  attendants,  and  sometimes  quite 
alone,  with  an  arquebuss  in  his  hand.  He  is  much  pleased  with  a  dwarf 
given  to  him  by  his  Highness  the  King  of  Poland,  which  dwarf  is  very  well 
made  and  quickwitted.  The  Emperor  sometimes  plays  with  him  ;  and  he 
seems  to  afford  him  infinite  amusement.  There  is  also  a  jester  lately  come 
from  Spain,  who  makes  his  Majesty  laugh  and  causes  a  deal  of  merriment  at 
court :  his  name  is  Perico ;  and  in  order  to  please  the  Emperor,  whenever 
Philip  his  son  is  named,  he  calls  him  Sor  di  Todo,  (Lord  of  All.)” 

After  having  passed  in  revieAV  various  ministers  and  commanders, 
and  sketched  the  military  qualities  of  the  different  nations  in  the 
Emperor’s  service,  the  Ambassador  turns  to  the  most  important 
part  of  his  business,  the  disposition  of  Charles  toAvards  the  several 
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states  and  princes  of  Europe.  In  tins  lie  repeats  the  Scriptural 
ran  vim — “  the  king’s  heart  is  inscrutable,”  and  forestalls  tho 
remark  of  Dryden — “  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate.” 

“  To  discover  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Emperor  towards  other  crowned 
heads,  is  no  easy  task ;  for  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  more  hidden  and  ob¬ 
scure  than  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  generally,  unless  it  be  the  heart  and 

mind  of  an  emperor,  which  may  be  deemed  all  hut  impeuetrable . This 

much  may  be  received  as  a  general  proposition,  that  kings  and  princes  neither 
love  nor  hate  anybody,  except  as  they  stand  affected  towards  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  ;  which  truth  may  be  perspicuously  exemplified  in  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  has  been  both  a  friend  and  a  foe  to  every  one  by  turns. 

“  He  was  at  one  time  an  enemy  to  the  King  of  England,  and  afterwards 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him.  He  made  war  unceasingly  upon  the 
King  of  France  for  twenty  years,  and  ended  by  concluding  a  friendLy  treaty 
and.  by  giving  up  Milan  to  him.  To  the  Lutherans  he  has  appeared  some¬ 
times  in  the  light  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  an  enemy.  Of  the 
Tope  he  has  often  said  the  very  sharpest  things,  and  yet  after  all  has  done  as 
much  for  his  advantage  as  even  your  Highness.  "With  regard  to  our  own 
republic,  one  may  fairly  presume,  that  as  long  as  he  considers  our  alliance 
profitable  he  will  retain  it,  hut  no  longer.  At  the  present  time  he  is  well 
aware  that  the  friendship  of  Venice  is  serviceable,  both  for  tho  preservation 
of  his  Italian  states  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Turks  in  check.  He 
will  therefore  remain  on  good  terms  with  your  Highness  ;  of  whom  he  has 
always  spoken  to  me  in  a  most  affectionate  and  respectful  manner.  And  be¬ 
sides,  the  resolution  of  your  illustrious  Council  not  to  accept  any  of  the  various 
proposals  made  by  the  Most  Christian  King,  has  been  more  grateful  than  I 
can  express,  both  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  to  all  his  friends. 

“  The  Emperor  has  discoursed  not  only  to  myself  hut  to  others  who  have 
repeated  it  to  me,  of  the  great  dependence  he  places  on  your  Highness;  and 
when  I  was  taking  my  leave  of  him  he  spoke  at  such  length  on  this  subject, 
that  I  began  to  marvel  when  he  would  stop.  He  told  me  he  was  extremely 
well  satisfied,  with  mv  services,  inasmuch  as  he  believed  that  I  had  done, 
and  would  do,  everything  iu  my  power  to  keep  alive  the  good  feeling  sub¬ 
sisting  between  you ;  and  then  turning  to  my  secretary,  ha  said  that  he 
hoped  for  no  less  on  his  part  also.  The  Emperor  believes  that  this  illus¬ 
trious  republic  has  no  intention  of  ever  turning  against  him  ;  and  it  is  quite 
ossible  he  may  be  sincere  in  liis  wish  of  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  us. 
ret  I  would  not  advise  your  Highness  to  trust  implicitly  to  his  professions, 
should  any  occasion  ofl’er  when  the  contrary  might  become  advantageous  to 
him. 

“  All  princes  arc  naturally  opposed  to  republics,  especially  those  princes 
who  have  most  power  and  most  ambition.” 

'Ike  Correspondence1  and  the  Itinerary  of  the  Emperor  have 
been  translated  from  copies  made,  by  Prince  Metternich’s  permis¬ 
sion,  from  the  Imperial  Family  Archives  at  Yienna,  when  Mr. 
Bradford  was  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  letters,  the  most  important  parts  of  the  original  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  relation  or  report  of  Navagiero  is 
taken  from  amongst  “  tho  Italian  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Abbate  Canonici  of  Venice,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Eeverend 
Walter  Sneyd  of  Denton,  Oxon.” 

ADVENTURES  AND  ANECDOTES  OP  THE  AUSTRIAN 
ARMY  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  CAMPAIGN.* 

This  hook  consists  of  several  sections  ;  the  first  of  which  contains 
a.  narrative  of  observations  and  adventures,  apparently  by  an  officer 
who  was  quartered  at  Presburg  before  the  late  Hungarian  outbreak, 
and  was  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  troubles  and 
confusion  that  preceded  the  actual  war.  On  the  second  revolution 
at  Yienna,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  regiment  was  among  those 
ordered  to  advance  upon  the  capital ;  whose  bombardment  and  as¬ 
sault  he  witnessed,  rather  than  joined  in;  as  he  saw,  with  composed 
enough  eyes,  the  subsequent  military  executions  and  misery  of 
the  Viennese.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  that 
part  of  Hungary  which  lies  between  the  iiaab  and  the  Thiess, 
having  the  Danube  for  its  Morthem  boundary,  where  it  runs 
directly  East.  In  the  course  of  his  service,  the  narrator  assisted 
at  most  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  that  region,  both  in  the 
first  gleam  of  success  that  attended  the  Austrian  armies  and  in 
their  subsequent  reverses,  till  the  intervention  of  Russia  aud  the 
surrender  of  Gorgy  terminated  the  war ;  a  surrender  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  the  narrative  intimates,  by  the  loss  of  men, 
the  growing  disorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  want  of  money 
and  necessaries. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  hook  is  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  or  the  translation  of  a  narrative  written  in  Ger¬ 
man,  or  the  conglomeration  by  Mr.  Tyndale,  tho  editor,  of  several 
accounts  by  “  eye-witnesses.”  The  original  author  or  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  are  one  in  spirit.  The  pervading  genius  is  a  thorough  soldier, 
of  the  old  hard  and  vulgar  school,  whose  only  good  qualities  were 
courage,  fidelity  to  his  standard,  and  a  sort  of  reckless  philosophy 
and  good-nature.  He  can  bear  the  hardships  of  a  campaign,  and 
do  his  duty  amidst  a  population  latently  or  openly  hostile  ;  but  it 
is  apparent  that  he  better  likes  the  parade,  entertainments,  and 
pleasures  of  good  quarters  in  quiet  times.  He  has  what  is  called 
good  feeling ;  but  pretty  much  limited  to  his  own  side,  or  to  great 
soldierly  qualifications  in  an  opponent ;  while  the  ill  deeds  of  the 
enemy  are  unsparingly  held  up  to  odium,  and  we  suspect  with  no 
small  share  of  exaggeration.  He  has  also  something  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  scorn  for  civilians,  except  as  purveyors  of  entertainments ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  and  their  leaders,  which  the  events  of  the  campaign  did 
not  justify,  and  which  the  final  result  would  by  no  means  have 
supported  but  for  the  assistance  of  Russia. 

The  intellectual  man,  unfortunately,  resembles  the  moral  in  its 
likeness  to  the  soldier  of  former  days.  There  is  no  mastery,  no 
largeness  of  view,  about  tho  Austrian  campaigner.  He  tolls  what 
he  saw  done :  how  they  marched  here,  and  marched  there,  and  then 
marched  back  again ;  how  the  artillery  fired,  how  the  cavalry 
charged,  and  the  infantry  advanced  or  retired ;  and  how  one  side 

•  Adventures  and  Anecdotes  of  the  South  Army  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
during-  the  late  Hungarian  Campaign.  Narrated  by  Eye-witnesses.  Edited  by  J. 
"  arre  Tyndale,  Author  of  “  The  Island  of  Sardinia,”  &c.  Published  by  Bentley. 


or  the  other  claimed  the  victory.  But  there  is  no  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  battle  as  a  whole,  or  any  account  of  the  intelligent 
process  by  which  the  victory  was  gained ;  still  less  is  there  any 
clear  description  of  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  of  tho  objects 
sought  to  be  attained,  or  the  means  of  seeking  them.  All  is  ip  a 
state  of  inextricable  confusion  so  far  as  regards  the  general  objects 
proposed  by  the  leaders  ;  such  as  the  single  movements  of  large 
masses  of  men  must  always  appear  to  the  uninitiated.  This  con¬ 
fusion  is  indeed  so  great,  that  it  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  of 
conglomeration — “  collection  of  matter  into  a  loose  ball.” 

It  is,  however,  a  book  of  personal  experience  and  adventure, 
contradistinguished  from  a  bald  general  history.  The  Austrian 
saw  some  single  striking  scenes  of  war  and  warfare ;  somewhat 
too,  of  its  horrors  and  atrocities ;  and  he  witnessed  those  of  his 
own  part}'  in  cool  blood,  without  any  apparent  sense  that  they 
were  atrocities.  The  following  is  a  fearful  picture  of  civil  war,, 
waged  by  an  ignorant  and  exasperated  peasantry  ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  “fierce  Croatian  ”  is  quite  a3  bad  as  any  Hun¬ 
garian  boor. 

“After  bivouacking  a  few  days  on  the  Plateau  of  Titel  to  ascertain  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  the  lian  reviewed  his  different  troops  now 
assembled  in  this  wild  and  lonely  place,  and  marched  us  on  through  Vilova 
to  Kovil.  Instead  of  seeing  or  hearing  the  inhabitants  come  forth  to  us  as- 
either  friends  or  foes,  as  we  approached  the  place,  we  were  struck  by  the 
silence  and  tranquillity  of  everything  around ;  and  as-  we  got  nearer  and 
nearer,  we  saw  that  battered  walls  and  blackened  ruins  were  ali  that  remained 
of  the  once  comfortable  and  happy  village  of  Kovil. 

“  Still  we  saw  not  a  soul,  and  heard  not  a  voice ;  step  by  step  as  wo  ad¬ 
vanced  we  found  the  same  desolation  and  silence,  and  on.entering  the  walls 
we  beheld  what  an  internecine  war  can  cause.  Before  us,  and  on  every  side, 
lay  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  had  either  attempted  to  retreat  or  had  de¬ 
fended  themselves  to  the  last ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  houses  were 
the  hewu-down  trunks  of  others,  who  probably  had  had  no  chance  of 
escape. 

“In  the  remains  of  a  monastery,  where  the  Ban  had  taken  up  his  head¬ 
quarters,  the  church  had  been  desecrated  with  the  same  ruthlessness  as  the 
rest  of  the  building.  On  the  pavement  we  found  shrivelled  up  bits  of  some 
embalmed  saint ;  in  the  court-yard  pool  were  the  bodies  of  some  monks ; 
and  on  the  door  of  an  adjoining  house,  which  had  been  half  consumed 
by  fire,  was  hanging  the  body  of  a  young  girl,  nailed  up  with  her  head 
downwards. 

“  The  wells  had  been  converted  into  reservoirs  of  mutilated  limbs,  and 
dead  cats  and  dogs  had  been  added,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  dying  from  as¬ 
suaging  their  parching  thirst ;  and  not  a  grave  had  been  dug  for  the  reeldng 
carcasses,  so  that  their  putrefaction  might  infect  the  air.  Whatever  remained 
of  the  houses  attested  the  plunder  and  violence  of  tho  ruthless  robber,  and 
even  the  ornaments  and  paintings  of  the  churches  had  not  escaped  their 
sacrilegious  hands.  The  whole  place  looked  as  if  all  the  diemons  of  war  had 
been  holding  one  vast  jubilee,  and  as  if  their  orgies  had  been  suddenly  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  all-destroying  shock  of  mi  earthquake. 

“  We  liad  nearly  got  to  tho  end  of  the  village,  horror-stricken  and  heart¬ 
sick  at  the  devastation  around,  and  remarking  that  not  even  the  carrion 
vulture  or  bloodthirsty  wolf  had  added  their  share  of  injury  and  insult  as  a 
climax  to  Honvod  murders,  when,  on  turning  a  corner,  we  beheld  two 
dogs  gnawing  the  bosom  of  a  human  being,  which  had  as  yet  partially  escaped 
putrefaction. 

“  They  had  evidently  been  tearing  her  limbs,  and  had  left  the  mortified 
parts  ;  the  animals  were  positively  fat  and  fastidious,  and  showed  how  they 
must  have  been  revelling  in  their  human  feasts.  Our  first  impulse  was  to 
rush  at  and  kill  them ;  but  we  were  so  sickened  that  we  could  only  turn  away 
shuddering  from  the  revolting  spectacle,  and  join  our  comrades.” 

At  the  end  of  the  narrative  is  an  account  of  the  economy  of  the 
Austrian  army ;  which  is  not,  perhaps,  so  necessary  for  the  English 
reader  as  the  writer  seems  to  think,  but  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  useful  and  practical  information  brought  compactly  together, 
with  some  hints  that  will  bo  useful  to  Englishmen  contemplating 
taking  service  under  that  power. 

“-Every  one  entering  the  service — whether  an  xiustrian  subject  or  a 
foreigner — with  the  intention  of  rising  to  tho  rank  of  officer,  must  undergo 
the  same  strict  personal  examination  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  as  the 
private  soldier  does  before  he  can  bo  admitted  as  cadet.  Any  serious  ail¬ 
ment  or  malformation  is  a  bar  to  his  admission  ;  nor  can  he  be  received  till 
he  is  sixteen.  Application  for  admission  must  proceed  tluough  some  satis¬ 
factory  channel  by  way  of  reference ;  and  it  is  generally  made  by  some  well- 
known  officer  to  the  Inhaber,  or  proprietor  of  the  regiment,  in  whom  all 
the  appointments  are  vested.  On  his  approval,  the  young  man  joins  the 
ranks  as  simple  cadet,  whether  in  a  cavalry  or  infantry  regiment ;  but  it  is 
better  for  foreigners  to  enter  the  latter,  though  the  cavalry  may  be  their 
ultimate  object,  as  it  enables  them  to  learn  the  language  more  thoroughly, 
as  well  as  the  routine  of  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

“  An  entrance-fee,  of  about  thirty  florins  for  infantry  and  ninety  for  ca¬ 
valry — about  three  pounds  and  nine  pounds  sterling — is  applied  for  various 
purposes,  including  the  payment  of  the  C'ommismonture  (the  uniform  and 
arms) ;  both  of  which,  except  tho  yellow  porte  epee,  and  the  sword  instead 
of  the  bayonet,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  supplied  to  the  private,  and 
must  be  worn  when  on  duty  and  on  all  active  service. 

“  An  extra  uniform  of  superfine  cloth,  purchased  at  his  own  expense, 
may  be  worn  on  all  other  occasions,  the  quality  being  the  only  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark :  and  by  theso  he  is  everywhere  recognized,  and  never  subjected  to 
any  disagreeable  consequences  of  being  mistaken  for  a  private  soldier  ;  except, 
perhaps,  occasionally  by  foreigners,  to  whom  the  difference  is  either  un¬ 
known  or  not  apparent,  and  who  have  therefore  often  been  surprised  at 
seeing  the  supposed  private  associating  so  much  with  his  officers.  Under  no 
pretext  whatever,  except  for  foreign  travel,  are  plain  clothes  ever  allowed  to 
be  worn. 

“  The  pay  of  the  cadet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  private — between  seven 
or  eight  kreuzers,  or  about  twopenee-halfpeimy  per  day  iu  the  infantry,  and 
nine  or  ten  kreuzers,  or  about  threepence-halfpenny,  in  the  cavalry ;  this, 
however,  varies  a  little  according  to  the  price  of  provisions,  and  tho  extra 
sum  is  termed  a  ‘  Beitrag.’  If  he  has  no  other  pecuniary  means,  he  would 
be  debarred  from  joining  in  the  expenses  of  his  officers  in  their  private  life, 
and  be  thrown  more  essentially  among  his  fellow  cadets  ;  but  mere  poverty 
brings  no  depreciatory  slur  or  coldness  either  from  his  wealthier  comrades 
or  from  his  officers,  who  admit  him  with  open  hand  and  warm  heart  to  their 
society,  provided  he  earns  it  by  good  conduct. 

“  The  degrees  of  intimacy  and  familiarity  vary  very  much  in  different  re¬ 
giments,  as  they  do  in  all  armies  ;  but  when  circumstances  enable  him  to 
participate  in  the  pursuits  aud  enjoyments  of  his  superiors,  he  generally  as¬ 
sociates  with  them  as  tlicir  equal  in  everything  except  the  position  of  military 
|  rank,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  treated  exactly  as  if  he  were  merely  and 
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actually  a  private  ;  the  performance  of  every  duty  with  perfect  submission 
and  respect  is  most  strictly  enforced ;  and  it  is  on  his  behaviour  in  this  ano¬ 
malous  position  that  his  future  advancement  so  much  depends.  *  *•  * 

“  But  no  British  subject  should  ever  enter  the  Austrian  service  unless 
he  first  lays  aside  any  idea  of  a  similarity  between  the  English  and  Austrian 
service.  Mow  many  have  joined  the  latter  with  an  incorrect  notion  of  it, 
and  without  some  private  pecuniary  means ;  and  how  bitterly  have  they 
repented  of  the  step  !  How  many  have  come  to  ns  with  means  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  do  much  in  their  own  country,  but  enough,  as  they  have  sup¬ 
posed,  to  ‘  cut  a  dash’  in  au  Austrian  regiment ! — ami  they  too  have  no  less 
mistaken  the  career ;  for  if  poverty  may  be  a  bar  to  advancement,  the  most 
ample  means,  when  misapplied,  may  be  equally  so,  in  a  profession  where 
honour,  ambition,  and  industry,  are  the  principles,  motives,  and  necessaries  of 
its  existence,  and  where  rank  cannot  be  obtained  lor  money  or  refused  for 
want  of  it. 

“  In  the  infantry  regiments  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  cadets, 
in  the  cavalry  seldom  above  six  ;  but  none  need  despair  ol  advancement.” 

Appended  to  the  main  narrative  are  a  variety  of  “  sketches  ”  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Hungarian,  insurrection ;  drawn,  apparently, 
from,  some  German  periodical,  and  resembling  those  “  characters  ” 
of  public  men  which  were  formerly  more  the  fashion  in  English 
magazines  than  at  present.  They  are  written  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  originals. 


MR.  DALTON, ’ll  LEGATEE.* 

Mrs.  Stone  had  better  have  continued  the  kind  of  fiction  which 
aims  at  exhibiting  a  peculiar  class  of  society,  than  thrown  herself 
upon  more  general  subjects.  The  reader  has  a  factitious  interest 
in  contemporary  sets  of  people  :  they  have  marked  if  evanescent 
characteristics;  they  arc  not  so  haeknied  as  general  representations 
of  common  life;  and  they  mostly  have  a  conventional  moral  tacked 
to  the  topic,  which  the  author  may  exaggerate  ad  libitum.  In  a 
novel  that  professes  to  exhibit  common  life,  or  at  least  which  docs 
not  exhibit  class  life,  the  author  has  none  of  these  advantages,  and 
has  to  contend  with  certain  disadvantages.  “  Difficile  est  proprie 
oommunia  diccre  and  if  it  be  a  task  in  itself  to  render  everyday 
matters — “  known  images  of  life  ” — sufficiently  distinct  and 
striking  to  he  effective  in  a  work  of  art,  the  difficulty  has  been 
vastly  increased  since  the  days  of  Horace  by  the  competition 
of  authors.  A  new  class  of  people,  with  peculiar  habits,  ideas, 
objects,  and  troubles,  is  as  great  a  godsend  to  a  fietionist  as 
a  new  discovery  in  mechanics  to  the  manufacturer  ;  for  the  common 
incidents,  characters,  weaknesses,  hopes,  fears,  loves,  and  distresses 
of  society  in  general,  have  been  worked  up  as  often  as  cotton  or 
any  other  material  of  manufacture  into  the  common  class  of  goods. 
Unless  in  the  case  of  a  penetrating  and  lively  genius,  able  “  pro¬ 
prie  communia  clicere,”  the  writer  will  certainly  he  driven  to  com¬ 
pile  a  cento,  as  clearly  if  not  so  obviously  as  if  directly  quoted. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Dutton's  Legatee,  clever 
as  Mrs.  Stone  undoubtedly  is.  There  is  a  runaway  marriage ;  a 
very  angry  papa  disinherits  his  daughter,  and  dies  before  lie  can 
alter  his  will.  Then  the  young  people  are  reduced  to  great  dis¬ 
tress,  not  only  mentally  and  socially  but  in  respect  to  positive  priva¬ 
tion  ;  a  thing  which  is  not  exactly  proper  for  literary  art,  any  more 
than  a  surgical  operation  is  adapted  to  painting ;  besides  which,  the 
theme  of  poverty  is  thoroughly  haeknied,  the  late  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Daniel  having  worked  it  in  his  various  novels  enough  for  one  gene¬ 
ration.  When  the  distresses  of  Emily  Meredith,  born  Dalton,  and 
her  husband,  have  served  the  turn,  they  are  ended  by  the  arrival 
of  an  uncle  from  abroad,  long  since  supposed  to  have  been  dead ; 
and  as  the  restored  Mr.  Dalton  was  the  elder  brother  and  rightful 
heir,  of  course  Emily’s  father  had  really  no  power  to  will  away  the 
estate. 

A  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  the  heroine  and  her  punishment 
for  disobedience  and  elopement,  is  found  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  Legatee, 
the  wife  of  a  city  tallow-chandler,  a  good  kind  of  man,  of  the  name 
of  Snohbins,  which  his  second  wife  has  altered  into  Dc  Snobyn. 
There  is  less  caricature  in  this  section  of  the  book  than  might  have 
been  looked  for ;  tuft-hunting  and  husband-hunting-  being  Mrs. 
Stone’s  main  elements  :  but  perhaps  farce,  haeknied  as  it  is,  might 
have  been  more  amusing  than  the  more  critically  chosen  themes. 

There  is  some  good  though  not  very  powerful  writing  in  the 
book ;  but  the  trait  that  redeems  Mr.  Dalton's  Legatee  from  the 
common  run  of  novels,  is  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  of  society, 
and  a  true  exhibition  of  character.  Amid  all  the  follies,  selfish¬ 
nesses,  and  social  dishonesties  of  the  De  Snobyns,  they  have  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections,  and  warm  ones  too,  when  they  are  not  sup¬ 
pressed  by  some  interest.  The  following  scene  exhibits  the  mother 
and  daughters  in  mid  career,  when  they  are  trying  to  entrap  the 
son  of  a  baronet. 

“All  seemed  prosperous:  everything;  went  1  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,’ 
save  that — Redwald  did  not  speak. 

“Xo,  he  did  not  speak.  Perhaps  respect  for  his  mother’s  doubts,  un¬ 
founded  though  he  considered  them  to  be,  had  hitherto  deterred  him  ;  or 
perhaps  his  own  mind  was  hardly  resolved.  There  seemed  little  doubt  that 
he  had  a  preference  for  Hiss  De  Snobyn  ;  still  his  attentions  to  her  were  not 
so  marked  as  to  have  been  observed  by  any  less  interested  in  his  conduct 
than  the  parties  themselves.  Helena  began  to  be  a  little  petulant  under  the 
pressure  of  ‘  hope  deferred,’  and  she  was  again  warned  by  her  mother  of  the 
impolicy  of  such  demonstrations. 

”‘\our  own  good  sense  must  tell  you,  Helena,  that  if  a  young  man  is 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  take  an  important  step,  the  very  way  to  deter 
him  is  to  exhibit  petuhuice.’ 

“  ‘  Hear  mamma,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  exhibited  any  petulance ;  but  I 
mil  tired  ol  playing  fast  and  loose  to  Mr.  lied wa Id  Marchmont’s  caprioos. 
Ihere  are  others  to  be  had,  I  fancy,  as  good  as  he.’ 

“  Mrs.  De  Snobyn  smiled.  ‘  I  might  point  out  to  you,  Helena,  that  yon 
are  petulant  now ;  that  you  are  unjust,  yourself  must  feel,  fort’io  voung 
man  has  shown  no  caprice ;  but  I  would  rather  learn  from  you — for  I  must 

,  Hr.  Dalton’s  Legatee,  a  Very  Nice  Woman.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Stone,  Author 
ot  "  The  Art  of  Needlework,”  “  The  Cotton  Lord,"  “  The  Young  Milliner  ”  &c.  In 
tlnnu  volumes.  Published  by  Newby. 


confess  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact — to  whom,  amongst  all  our  circle,  you 
eau  point  as  a  parti  so  perfectly  unexceptionable,  so  exceedingly  desirable,  as 
Redwald  Marchmont,  or  to  repeat,  in  your  own  expressive  language,  (the 
very  slightest  possible  sneer  curled  Mrs.  De  Snobyn’s  lip,)  where-  “  another 
is  to  be  had  as  good  as  he  ”  ?  ’ 

“  A  deep  Hush  passed  over  Helena’s  face  ;  the  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  vexation  was  very  evident  in  the  look  she  turned  on  her  sister ;  but 
she  did  not  speak.  Evelina  did. 

“  ‘  Mamma,  I  think  you  are  a  little  too  hard  upon  Helena.’ 

“  1 1  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  wash  to  be  so.’ 

“  ‘  We  are  both  sure  of  that,  mamma  ;  we  well  know  tlisit :  but  you  see 
Helena  has  no  idea  whether  Mr.  Marchmont  means  to  speak  or  not;  and  you 
must  allow  that  suspense  is  very  harassing.’ 

“  ‘  I  do  allow  it — nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne ;  it  is  a  trial  that  every 
young  woman  has  to  encounter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.’ 

“  ‘  I  suppose  so  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  ungenerous  in  a  man  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  letting  a  girl  know  his  intentions,’ 

“  ‘  Go  on  ’  what,  Evelina — be  more  explicit.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  mamma,  go  on  paying  particular  attentions.’ 

“  ‘  So  do  I  ;  but  to  whom  do  you  refer  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  To  Mr.  Marchmont,  to  be  sure,  mamma !  ’ 

“  ‘  He  lias  not  paid  any  “  particular  attentions,”  that  I  have  seen,  to,  any 
one.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  mamma,  don’t,  don’t  say  that !  ’  exclaimed  Evelina,  now  almost  cry¬ 
ing  in  her  turn,  as  her  sister  had  been  for  some  minutes.  ‘  Don’t  say  that, 
for  we  have  all  thought  that  he  admired  Helena  so  much,  and  you  thought 
so  once,  mamma.’ 

“  ‘  I  think  so  still ;  but  that  docs  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  lias  shown  her 
no  particular  attentions.  I  think  that  Redwald  was  much  struck  with  your 
sister  on  their  first  acquaintance ;  and  I  will  confess  that,  at  that  time,  I  was 
in  hopes  the  impression  might  not  only  be  permanent  but  that  it  might 
quickly  be  brought  to  a  happy  result.  Ill  that  I  was  mistaken.  Whether 
warned  by  his  mother — with  whom  I  feel  we  are  not  favourites — or  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  his  own  unbiassed  judgment,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  to  me  now,  that  he  is  a  young  man  whose  fancy  will  not  be  allowed 
to  blind  liis  discretion !  ’ 

“  ‘But  what  should  Lady  Marchmont  warn  him  about,  mamma  ?  surely, 
Helena  is  a  match  for  him  ?  ’ 

“  ‘I  do  not  underrate  my  daughters,  Evelina  ;  but  I  can  fully  justify  Lady 
Marchmont  in  looking  higher  for  her  son  than  the  daughter  of  a  London 
tradesman.  I  have  told  yon  before,  that  it  is  not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to 
fact — how  adverse  soever  to  our  wishes — that  we  are  likely  to  attaiu  those 
wishes ;  but  by  carefully  adjusting  our  own  conduct  to  suit  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  alter.’ 

“  1  But  surely,  mamma,  you  would  not  have  Helena  reserve  herself  for  Mr. 
Marchmont,  until  the  gentleman  may  see  proper  to  conclude  his  delibera¬ 
tions  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  cannot  of  course,  Evelina,  ask  such  a  question  seriously.  My  ut¬ 
most  energies,  you  are  well  aware,  are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  suitable 
establishments  for  yourself  and  your  sisters.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  they 
be  not  brilliant  ones.  You  must  see  that  I  spare  no  cost,  no  labour,  to  dis¬ 
play  you  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Far  from  wishing  any  of  you 
to  wait  the  “deliberations”  of  any  man,  you  must  remember  that  I 
cautioned  Helena  long  ago  to  correct  and  subdue  her  naturally  warm 
impulses,  to  keep  herself  free — absolutely  free  in  mind  and  heart — that 
she  might  at  once  avail  herself  of  any  advantageous  circumstance  that 
arose,  whether  in  the  shape  of  an  offer  from  him  or  another.  Now,  if, 
Helena  can  point  out  to  me  any  prospect  opening  before  her  brighter, 
or  so  brightly,  as  that  of  an  offer  ultimately  from  fiedwald  Marchmont,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  further  her  views  as  far  as  in  my  power.’ 

“  ‘  Then,  mamma,’  interrupted  Helena,  ‘  you  still  think  he  may  make 
me  an  offer  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Undoubtedly  I  do,  Helena ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  so  eagerly  :  it  looks  as  if  you  had  not  kept  your  feelings  quite  so  much 
under  control  as  I  could  have  wished.’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot  help  it :  indeed,  indeed,  mamma,  I  cannot  help  it !  ’  said  He¬ 
lena,  again  bursting  into  tears.” 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

A  comparative  paucity  of  arrivals  during  the  present  week,  indicates  as 
distinctly  perhaps  as  anything  the  closing  “  season.”  Among  the  leading 
books  are,  the  fifth  volume  of  Southey’s  Life  and  Correspondence,  a, 
sure  subject  ;  and  Evelyn’s  “History  of  Religion,”  the  name  of  whose 
author  will  attract  attention.  Max  Schle singer’s  “  War  in  Hungary,” 
translated  by  John  Edward  Taylor,  and  edited  and  recommended  by 
Francis  Rulszky,  seems  to  have  more  both  of  largeness  and  life  than 
the  general  accounts  of  Hungarian  affairs  hitherto  published.  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  “Thoughts  on  Being”  is,  a  metaphysical  or  ontological  subject, 
with,  whose  treatment  a  good  deal  of  Scriptural  matter  is  intermingled ;  both 
being  features  rather  unfavourable  to  popular  handling.  The  little  book  of 
Dr.  Calvert  Holland,  “  Cases  Illustrative  of  the  Cure  of  Consumption  and 
Indigestion,”  is  closely  connected  with  his  lately  published  work  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  &c.,  with  which  it  requires  to  he  con¬ 
sidered.  Dr.  Toulmin’s,  essay  on  Gout  proposes,  a  new  mode  of  treatment, 
based  on  a  diet  in  which  vegetables  shall  predominate,  arrd  au  action  on  the 
skin  by  nreans  of  a  hot-air  bath.  Mr.  Wade’s  edition  of  “  Junius/’  in  Bohn's 
Standard  Library,  is  likely  to  contain  some  curious  matter,  ou  a  curious  sub¬ 
ject,  the  identity  of  the  “nominis  umbra.” 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  Curate  of  1’Lumblund, 
Cumberland.  In  six  volumes.  Volume  V. 

The  History  of  Religion  :  a  Rational  Account  of  the  True  Religion.  By 
John  Evelyn,  Author  of  “Sylva,”  &e.  Now  first  published,  by  per¬ 
mission  of  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P.,  from  the  Original  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  Wotton.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  R.  M. 
Evanson,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Lansoy,  Monmouthshire.  In  two  volumes. 

The  War  in  Hungary ,  1848-1819.  By  Max  Schlesinger.  Translated 
by  John  Edward  Taylor.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  un  Introduction,  by 
Francis  Rulszky,  Ex-Secretary  of  State  to  F  erdinaud  the  Fifth,  King 
of  Hungary.  In  two  volumes. 

Thoughts  on  Being ;  suggested  bv  Meditation  upon  the  Infinite,  the 
Immaterial,  and  the  EternaL  By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy. 

Cases  Illustrative  of  the  Cure  of  Consumption  and  Indigestion.  By  G. 
Calvert  Holland,  M.D.,  &o. 

Gout,  its  Causes,  Cure,  and  Prevention ,  by  an  original  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment,  founded  on  the  organic  changes  in  the  human 
solids,  and  on  the  functions  of  the  skin,  without  the  use  of  colchicum. 
By  Abraham  Toulinin,  M.D.,  &e. 

Junius  :  including  Letters  by  the  same  Writer  under  other  Signatures; 
to  which  are  added  his  Confidential  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  his  Private  Letters  to  Mr.  II.  S.  Woodfall.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  new  Evidence  as  to  the  Authorship,  and  Extracts  from 
an  Analysis  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  By  John  Wade,  Author  of  “A 
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Chronology  of  British  History,”  &c.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  H. 
(Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 

Recollections  of  Sydney,  the  Capital  of  New  South  Wales.  By  B.  C. 
Teck.  Illustrated  by  a  Plan  of  the  City. 

[A  brief  diary  of  a  voyage  from  England  to  New  South  Wales,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  capital ;  around  which  the  writer  perambulates,  carrying  his 
reader  along  the  streets,  and  pausing  on  the  principal  buildings.  There  is 
also  some  information  of  a  statistical  and  general  kind,  avowedly  compiled 
from  obvious  sources.] 

Classical  Examination  Papers,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Selected  and 
edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Lyndon. 

[Upwards  of  a  hundred  papers  for  translation  from  English  into  Latin  and 
Greek,  or  from  Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  with  grammatical  notes,  and 
questions  intended  to  lead  the  student  to  comment  on  and  illustrate  the  text 
for  himself.  If  we  rightly  understand  the  preface,  each  paper  may  be  had 
separately,  in  sets  of  six  or  multiples  of  six.] 

The  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain  :  their  Present  Condition,  and 
the  Means  of  then-  Improvement  and  Elevation.  Prize  Essay.  By 
the  Reverend  Samuel  G.  Green,  A.B. 

[A  series  of  essays  on  the  subjects  indicated  by  the  title,  which  obtained  a 
prize  of  fifty  pounds.  The  general  ideas  of  the  author  are  those  of  the 
Nonconformists,  but  his  tone  is  catholic,  and  he  freely  comments  on  what  he 
thinks  faulty  in  the  sectarian  world.] 

Lays  of  the  Revolutions,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Reverend  John 
Jeffrey. 

[The  greater  part  of  these  poems  on  the  revolutionary  men,  events,  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  1848-’49,  have  already  appeared  in  a  fugitive  shape,  and  are  now 
printed  with  some  additions  in  a  small  volume.  The  matter  and  style  be¬ 
long  less  to  the  lyre  than  the  platform  :  the  pieces  may  be  described  as  strong 
“Liberal  ”  ideas  put  into  a  poetical  form  and  versified.] 

Fun,  Poetry ,  and  Pathos ;  or  the  Cornucopia  :  a  Miscellany.  By 
AVilliam  Young  Browne.  With  an  Illustration  by  John  Leech. 

[There  is  fluency  and  a  literal  perception  of  external  objects  in  this  volume, 
but  a  great  want  of  thought  and  cultivation.  We  know  not  whether  the 
writer  may  “  come  to  anything.”] 

The  Christian  Gentleman’ s  Daily  Walk.  By  Sir  Archibald  Edmon- 
stone,  Bart.  Third  edition,  rearranged  and  enlarged. 

[This  third  edition  of  an  elegantly-written  book,  in  which  perhaps  essay 
predominates  more  than  description,  has  been  materially  altered  from  the 
two  preceding  editions.  Some  parts  have  been  rearranged,  and  a  great 
portion  rewritten  with  reference  to  those  questions  that  have  been  mooted  in 
the  Church  since  the  book  first  appeared,  ten  years  ago.] 

Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects  :  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian  of  Giorgio  Vasari.  AVith  Notes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions,  chiefly  selected  from  various  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Forster.  Volume  I.  (Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 

New  Serials  . 

Critical  and  Historical  Tracts.  By  Joseph  Hunter.  No.  1.  Agincourt. 
No.  3.  Milton. 

[The  second  of  these  tracts  was  published  before  the  first,  and  noticed  in  the 
Spectator  for  1849  (page  974).  The  present  subjects  will  doubtless  be 
treated  with  Mr.  Hunter’s  wonted  skill  and  archaeological  research;  but  they 
appear  to  be  more  limited  than  the  family  histories  of  the  Founders  of  New 
England.] 

Pleasant  Pages ;  a  Journal  of  Home  Education,  on  the  Infant-School 
System.  Part  I. 

JA  little  book  in  supposed  dialogue  between  parents  and  children,  arranged 
m  daily  lessons  of  ten  minutes  each.  The  subjects  are — Moral  Lessons,  Ob¬ 
ject  Lessons,  Natural  History,  History,  Geography,  Drawing.  The  manner 
is  somewhat  tract-like;  the  price  cheap,  sixpence  a  monthly  part.] 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  Con¬ 
densed  by  the  Reverend  J.  Hobart  Caunter,  B.D.  (Churton’s  Library 
for  the  Million.) 

Illustrated  AVorks. 

Illustrations  to  Southey’s  Roderick.  Designed  and  Drawn  on  Stone  by 
Mrs.  Lynedocli  Gardiner.  Part  II. 

[In  1848  we  noticed  the  first  number  of  this  work  :  it  will  be  completed  in 
half  a  dozen  monthly  parts,  the  proceeds  to  go  towards  the  funds  for  exacting 
a  church  in  one  of  the  remoter  settlements  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
artist,  formerly  Miss  Newdigate,  now  Mrs.  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  draws  with 
taste  and  feeling ;  and  if  she  fails  in  the  more  vigoi-ous  actions,  she  still 
possesses  greater  power  than  is  common  among  amateurs,  especially  lady 
amateurs.  In  direct  aim  to  set  forth  the  feeling  of  the  scene,  undistux-bed 
by  collaterals  or  obtrusive  “accessories,”  she  might  be  taken  as  a  useful  ex¬ 
ample  by  some  of  our  established  paintei-s.] 

Manners  and  C vs  toms  of  ye  Englyshe.  Drawn  from  ye  qviek  by  Ry  chard 
Doyle.  To  which  be  added,  Some  Extracts  from  Air.  Pips  hys  Diary. 
Contribvted  by  Pei-cival  Leigh.  Volvme  ye  Second. 

[These  drawings  “  from  ye  qviek,”  by  Richard  Doyle,  are  already  familiar 
to  the  Punch  nation  :  their  humour,  their  insight  into  character  and  the 
freaks  of  the  “  Anarch  Custom,”  and  then  inventive  fancy,  have  been 
duly  criticized  by  myriads.  They  are  here  collected  into  a  handsome  volume, 
uniform  with  the  former  series,  and  explained  by  Air.  Pcrcival  Leigh’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pepys.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  drawingroom-table — a  l’efuge 
equally  for  old  and  young,  quick  wit  and  dullard.] 

Characters,  Costumes,  and  Modes  of  Life  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Il¬ 
lustrated  from  Designs  taken  on  the  spot  by  E.  B.  Piisse.  AVith  De¬ 
scriptive  Lettei'press,  by  James  Axigustus  St.  John,  Author  of  “Egypt 
and  MahommedAli,”  and  “Manuel'S  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece.” 
[A  reissue  of  Trisse’s  beautiful  lithograph  pictures,  with  Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John’s 
text ;  to  both  of  which  we  have  already  done  justice.  The  pi'esent  issue 
bears  a  much  reduced  price,  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
class.  The  reduction  is  effected  by  cui'tailing  those  parts  of  the  work  in 
which  ornament  was  the  chief  though  not  the  sole  object ;  retaining  the  es¬ 
sential  parts.  Even  in  this  reduced  shape,  it  is  a  very  beautifxd,  substantial, 
and  truly  instructive  work.] 

Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert ;  comprising  Tlxi’ee  Sets  of  Tales,  West 
Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a  Melange.  With  fifty  Illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.  Fourth  edition.  (Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library.) 

Pamphlets. 

Baptism.  A  Seimon  by  Bishop  Heber,  with  Addenda,  containing  a 
Letter  by  Poet  S.  T.  Coleridge  on  the  same  subject.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Scott  F.  Surtees. 

The  Hebrew  Cosmogony  and  Modern  Interpretations. 

Two  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge .  By  AY.  1).  Christie,  Esq. 

Free  Trade.  A  Reply  to  “Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  Popular  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  Examined.  By  a  Barrister.”  By  Robert  Pearson. 
British  Colonial  Policy.  Municipalities  Confederated  under  a  Viceroy. 
With  Appendix  on  Military  Colonization  as  a  Government  Measure  of 
Emigration,  &c.  By  an  Absentee  Proprietor  of  Land  in  New  Zealand. 


Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  27 th  May  1850.  By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.,  &c.,  Presi- 
dent. 

A  Letter  to  Viscount  Palmerston  concerning  the  Question  of  Schleswig* 
Holstein. 

Statements  and  Suggestions  regarding  Hongkong.  Addressed  to  the 
Honourable  Francis  Scott,  M.P. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  4th  June,  at  Government  House,  Tobago,  the  Lady  of  his  Excellency 
Major  Laurence  Graeme,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  28th,  in  Upper  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ferryman,  Eighty-ninth  Regiment,  of  a  son. 

On  the  3d  July,  at  Walford  Manor,  Shropshire,  the  Wife  of  Captain  William  Ken¬ 
yon,  Second  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  of  a  son. 

On  the  4th,  at  Charlton  Barrow,  near  Blandford,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Dillon  Browne,  of  a  son. 

On  the  6th,  in  Carlton  Gardens,  the  Lady  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P., 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

On  the  8th,  at  Brasted  Rectory,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Webb,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  2d  July,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawkins,  Vicar 
of  Lamberhurst,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Marquis  Camden,  to  Frances  Julia,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  K.C.B. 

On  the  2d,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rue  d’  Aguesseau,  Paris,  Frederick  Locker,  Esq., 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Bruce,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin. 

On  the  3d,  at  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  Antwerp,  the  Rev.  Maxwell  Julius 
Blacker,  second  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Valentine  Blacker,  to  Emily 
Georgina,  second  daughter  of  Henry  Daveney,  Esq.,  Malines,  Belgium. 

On  the  4th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Colonel  George  Paris  Bradshawe, 
K.H.,  late  Commanding  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment,  to  Charlotte  Dorothy,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  Croxton. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  Cathedral,  Lismore,  Robert  Wintle  Gilbert,  eldest  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  to  Emma,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Venerable  Henry  Cotton,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel. 

On  the  4th,  at  Howden,  the  Rev.  Frank  Sugden,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Adlingfleet,  se¬ 
cond  surviving  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  to  Henrietta  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarshe. 

On  the  9th,  at  Petersham,  Surrey,  Major  Herbert  B.  Edwardes,  C.B.,  First  Bengal 
Fusilier  Regiment,  to  Emma,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Sidney,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond  Ilill. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  13th  March,  off  Sydney,  in  Australia,  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  R.N.,  of 
H.M.S.  Rattlesnake,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  in  his  39th  year. 

On  the  27th  June,  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  Grace  Theresa  Emmeline,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  William  F.  Elliot,  Bart.,  of  Stobsand  Wells. 

On  the  28th,  at  Ashington,  Philip  Norris,  Esq.,  late  of  Southstoke,  Sussex  ;  io  his 
96th  year. 

On  2d  July,  at  Grosvenor  Row,  Pimlico,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vardy;  in  her  94th  year. 

On  the  4th,  at  Belle  Vue  House,  Fifeshire,  Jane,  Widow  of  the  late  Ebenezer 
Marshall  Gardiner,  Esq.,  of  Hillcairncy,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Colquhoun,  Bart.,  of  Luss,  and  the  Lady  Helen  Sutherland. 

On  the  4th,  at  Barham  Parsonage,  the  Rev.  William  Kirkby,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  for 
sixty-eight  years  resident  minister  of  the  parish  ;  in  his  91st  year. 

On  the  5th,  accidentally  drowned,  at  Bank  side,  whilst  stepping  from  a  sailing-boat, 
Richard,  only  son  of  George  Winter,  Esq.,  iron-merchant,  of  Bankside,  Southwark  ; 
in  his  21st  year. 

On  the  5th,  at  Knole,  nearFrant,  Sussex,  Sheffield  Grace,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  for 
several  years  a  Deputy- Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  of  that  county  ;  in  his  63d  year. 

On  the  6th,  at  the  Chateau  Echinglien,  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dun- 
boyne;  in  his  70th  year. 

On  the  11th,  at  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  Miss  Slater ;  in  her  79th  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  July  12. — 1st  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards — T.  J.  Mitchell,  Gent,  to  be  Cor¬ 
net,  by  purchase,  vice  Paynter,  promoted.  4th  Drag.  Guards— G.  M.  Morgan,  Gent, 
to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Williams,  promoted.  3d  Light  Drags. — Cornet  S. 
Pearson  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Gough,  appointed  to  the  12th  Light  Drags. ; 
J.  W.  J.  Gifford,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Pearson,  promoted.  9ttt 
Light  Drags. — R.  C.  Ividd,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Elliott,  promoted 
in  the  5th  Drag.  Guards.  10th  Light  Drags. — J.  j.  Thompson,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet, 
by  purchase,  vice  Stacey,  promoted.  12th  Li^ht  Drags. — Lieut.  J.  W.  Fox  to  be 
Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Barry,  who  retires  ;  Lieut.  G.  T.  Gough,  from  the  3d  Light 
Drags,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Fox.  1st  (or  Grenadier)  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards— Ensign  and 
Lieut.  G.  W.  A.  Iligginson  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  the  Hon.  G. 
S.  Gough,  who  retires.  2d  Foot — R.  Stack,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Tarrant,  who  retires.  3d  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Swctenham  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
Browne,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  F.  It.  Berguer  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sweten- 
ham;  W.  W.  King,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Berguer,  promoted^ 
9th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  Hanham  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Shelton,  who  retires; 
Ensign  F.  Smith  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Hanham;  J.  B.  Taylor,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Smith,  promoted.  12th  Foot — Lieut.  G.  II.  Nevill  from 
the  29th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Norris,  appointed  to  29th  Foot.  15th  Foot — G.  E- 
Hunter,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Tilghman,  promoted.  16th  Foot — 
J.  F.  Briscoe,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Buxton,  promoted.  21st  Foot 
— R.  W.  Wilkinson,  Gent,  to  be  Second  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Dalyell,  promoted. 
25th  Foot— J.  H.  Tripp,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Dick,  promoted.  26th 
Foot — Ensign  II.  J.  Noyes  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase  ;  Ensign  W.  F.  Kerrich, 
from  the  56th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Noyes;  Lieut.  A.  A.  Longmore  to  be  Adjt. 
vice  Mountain,  dec.  29th  Foot— Lieut.  II.  A.  Norris,  from  12th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Nevill,  appointed  to  the  12th  Foot.  33d  Foot — W.  M.  Harnett,  Gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Nugent,  promoted.  34th  Foot — Edmund  O’Ryan, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Harman,  promoted.  40th  Foot— Lieut. 
John  Cormick  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Brevet-Major  Aylmer,  who  retires. 
41st  Foot— W.  Allan,  Gent,  to’  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Alexander,  promoted. 
47th  Foot — Hon.  B.  M.  Ward,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Hunter,  promoted. 
49th  Foot — W.  W.  Corban,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Kent,  removed  to 
29th  Foot.  50tli  Foot — Ensign  C.  J.  R.  Bedford,  from  55th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Armstrogg,  who  exchanges.  "51st  Foot — Ensign  R.  Pilmcr  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Kemp,  Avho  retires  ;  Ensign  F.  E.  Medhurst,  from  73d  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Filmer,  promoted.  52d  Foot — C.  K.  Crosse,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Lloyd,  promoted.  55th  Foot— Ensign  E.  M.  Armstrong,  from  50th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Bedford,  who  exchanges.  59th  Foot— W.  S.  J.  Crawford,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  J.  G.  Chapman,  promoted.  66th  Foot — Lieut.-Col.  J.  II.  Grubbe,  from 
76th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice  Thomas  Henry  Johnston,  who  retires  on  half-pay  76tli 
Foot.  69th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  L .  Maclean  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Dunne,  who  resigns  the  Adju- 
tantcy  only.  72d  Foot— II.  B.  Coathupc,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Best,  prom. 
73d  Foot— Ensign  J.  C.  Gawler  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Bannatyne,  who  retires; 
Ensign  J.  J.  L.  Williams,  from  45  th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Gawler;  Ensign  E. 
Evans,  from  45th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Medhurst,  appointed  to  51st  Foot;  G.  A. 
Lucas,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Davies,  promoted.  86th  Foot— Ensign 
R.  E.  Henry,  from  37th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Bowen,  who  retires.  97th  Foot— 
E.  Borrows,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Norman,  promoted;  E.  D.  Nares, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Barry,  appointed  to  84th  Foot;  It.  B.  Ingram, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Arthure,  promoted. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen— A.  R.  Fowler,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Goodison,  promoted. 

Memorandum. — The  exchange  between  Brevet  Col.  Mountain,  C.B.  29th  Foot, 
and  Brevet  Col.  the  Hon.  T.  Ashburnham,  C.B.  half-pay,  Unatt.  has  been  dated 
“  22d  November  1849,”  not  the  “8th  February  1850,”  as  erroneously  stated  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  latter  date. 

The  promotion  of  Capt.  Ellerman  and  Lieut.  Massy,  of  the  19th  Foot,  should  be 
dated  “  9th  July  1850,”  and  not  “  5tli  June  1850,”  as  stated  in  Gazette  of  9th  inst. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  July  9. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — II.  and  D.  Owen,  Birkenhead,  linendrapers— Steele 
and  Cooke,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  bootmakers — Oldham  and  Co.  Hull,  millwrights  ; 
as  far  as  regards  C.  Smith — Churchward  and  Byrne,  Tooley  Street,  potato-sales¬ 
men— Blake  and  Peacock,  Cork,  provision-merchants— Hides,  Brothers,  Sheffield, 
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law-stationers — Feetham  and  Drake,  Castleford,  Yorkshire,  tailor — Addinhall  and 
Waterworth,  Burlington  Quay,  Yorkshire,  coach-builders — Reeve  and  Co.  King 
William  Street,  printers ;  as  far  as  regards  F.  Reeve — Barratt  and  Southwood, 
Yealmpton,  Devonshire,  millers— C.  M.  and  J.  Coleman,  Foleshill,  farmers — Milne 
and  Co.  Manchester,  cotton-spinners— Keet  and  Faulls,  Fareham,  wine-merchants — 
Hemmings  and"  Coles,  Bristol,  mail-cart-contractors — Jackson  and  Leaf,  Burton 
Leonard,  Yorkshire,  tanners — Bentley  and  Kershaw,  Oldham — Hancock  and  Co. 
Poole,  coal-merchants ;  as  far  as  regards  T.  G.  Gutcli — Brewster  and  West,  Hand 
Court,  Dowgate,  printers — Newman  and  Sons,  Laurence Pountney  Lane,  tea-agents; 
as  far  as  regards  T.  C.  Newman — Smith  and  Edwards,  Dudley,  nail-manufacturers— 
T.  and  H.  Watkinson,  Wavertree,  Lancashire,  quarrymen — Hind  and  Co.  Preston, 
iron-founders — Cooke  and  Silverlock,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  merchants — Smith  and  Hut¬ 
ton,  Halifax,  coal-merchants — Bladon  and  Woodcock,  Old  Brompton,  ale-brewers — 
Cutbush  and  Cheeseman,  Wadhurst,  drapers— Macdonald  and  Bartlett,  Buckingham, 
coal-merchants — Hood  and  Fraser,  Union  Street,  Southwark,  distillers — Nadin  and 
Co.  Manchester,  and  Millington  and  Co.  Hamburg,  merchants— The  London, 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Shipping  Company;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Millar. 

Bankrupts.— William  Georgk  Dennett  Wallis,  Grove  Place,  Lisson  Grove, 
hill-broker,  to  surrender  July  23,  Sept.  2  :  solicitor,  Evans,  Gray’s  Inn  Square  ; 
official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane— Neville  Browne,  Sibson  Green,  Houn¬ 
slow  Heath,  victualler,  July  20,  August  17  :  solicitor,  Brown,  Laurence  Pountney 
Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— George  William  Lair,  Port- 
sea,  auctioneer,  July  20,  Aug.  17:  solicitors,  Ivimey,  Chancery  Lane;  Price,  Portsea; 
official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Thomas  Dalton,  Coventry,  silk-dyer, 
July  23,  Aug.  20:  solicitors,  Austen,  Gray’s  Inn;  Troughton  and  Co.  Coventry; 
official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham— John  Taylor  jun.  Gloucester,  victualler, 
July  23,  Aug.  20:  solicitor,  Wilkes,  Gloucester;  official  assignee,  Miller,  Bristol — 
John  Budge  Sparke,  Torquay,  hatter,  July  23,  Aug.  15  :  solicitors,  Rooker, 
Plymouth;  Terrell,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter — John  Wallace, 
Carlisle,  grocer,  July  16,  Aug.  20  :  solicitors,  Harle,  Southampton  Buildings,  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Armstrong,  Carlisle;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.— July  30,  Mobbs,  Alfred  Place,  Brompton,  coal-merchant — August  1, 
Brien,  Bristol,  cabinet-maker — Aug.  1,  Fletcher,  Manchester,  auctioneer — July  31, 
Lister  jun.  Hull,  ale-merchant. 

Certificate. — To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting — July  31,  Rawson,  Market  Rasen,  cake-merchant. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Haddan,  Tottenham,  brewer;  sec.  div.  of  10|d.  July 
11,  and  three  following  Thursdays ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— T.  and  W.  A.  Peirce, 
Chapmanslade,  Wiltshire,  clothiers;  first  div.  of  15s.  July  11,  and  three  following 
Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Fuller,  St.  James  Street,  wine-merchant; 
first  div.  of  2s.  6d.  (on  new  proofs  only),  July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Shackel,  Canning  Place,  Old  Street,  bacon-merchant; 
first  div.  of  10<2.  July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street 
— Tipper,  Upper  Thames  Street,  stationer;  first  div.  of  35.  8 d.  (on  separate  estate), 
July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Wolsey, 
Wereham,  corn-merchant;  first  div.  of  55.  July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Theobald  and  Church,  Colchester,  coal-merchants; 
first  div.  of  2 \a.  (together  with  first  div.  of  15.  2d.  on  separate  estate  of  J. 
H.  Theobald),  on  Thursday,  July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays  ;  Stans¬ 
feld,  Basinghall  Street— Iiaylock,  March,  Isle  of  Ely,  cabinet-maker;  first  div.  of  15. 
id.  July  11,  and  three  following  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Metcalfe, 
New  Malton,  corn-merchant;  first  and  final  div.  of  6a.  any  Monday  or  Tuesday; 
Hope,  Leeds— Hague,  Rotherliithe,  engineer;  second  div.  of  8 $d.  July  15,  and  two 
subsequent  Mondays;  Caiman,  Birchin  Lane — Wise  and  Co.  Newton  Abbot,  Devon¬ 
shire,  bankers;  further  div.  of  1  $d.  and  half  a  farthing,  any  Tuesday  after  July  15; 
Hirtzel,  Exeter — Bannehr,  Exeter,  law-stationer;  first  div.  of  7s.  6d.  any  Tuesday 
after  July  23;  Hirtzel,  Exeter — Pocock,  Kingsbury Episcopi,  Somersetshire,  miller; 
second  div.  of  4(2.  any  Tuesday  after  July  23;  Hirtzel,  Exeter— Paynter,  Penzance, 
attorney;  first  div.  of  Is.  If/,  any  Tuesday  after  July  15;  Hirtzel,  Exeter — Peake, 
Honiton,  linendraper;  first  div.  of  4s.  3d.  any  Tuesday  after  July  23;  Hirtzel,  Exe¬ 
ter — Weekes,  Inwardleigh,  Devonshire,  edge-tool-maker;  first  div.  of  35.  any  Tues¬ 
day  after  July  23  ;  Hirtzel,  Exeter— Besley,  clerk,  Plymouth  ;  further  div.  of  2s.  any 
Tuesday  ;  Hirtzel,  Exeter. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Young,  Glasgow,  merchant,  July  12,  Aug.  7 — Ronald, 
Islay,  Argyleshire,  farmer,  July  13,  Aug.  3— Barrie,  Glasgow,  flesher,  July  12,  Aug. 
2 — Manson,  Whitelaw,  Currie,  cowfeeder,  July  12,  Aug.  2. 


Friday,  July  12. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — T.  11.  and  E.  Cobb,  Banbury,  bankers — T.  and  J. 
Harding,  Baker’s  Row,  Walworth  Road,  oilmen— Martyr  and  Co.  Laurence  Pountney 
Lane,  teadealers — J.  and  M.  Arthur,  Sidney  Place,  Commercial  Road  East,  cheese¬ 
mongers— J.  and  W.  Mannering,  Dover,  millers — Wild  and  Co.  Thornton,  drapers — 
W.  and  C.  Philpot,  Maidstone,  professors  of  dancing— Griffiths  and  May,  Edgeware 
Road,  fancy-dealers — Hodgkinson  and  Murray,  Threadneedle  Street — Moore  and  Co. 
Liverpool — Warren  and  Nephew,  Northampton,  drapers — Woods  and  Sloman,  Great 
Yarmouth,  estate-agents — Harding,  Brothers,  Crickhowcl,  Breconshire,  linen- 
drapers— Allbut  and  Co.  Hanley,  printers  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Hobson — Nowell  and 
Loader,  Manchester,  eating-house-keepers — Page  and  Ruding  junior,  Milk  Street, 
printers — Rawson  and  Daniell,  Kegworth,  surgeons — Stewart  and  Co.  Great  Bolton, 
tea-dealers — Meigh  and  Co.  Hanley,  earthenware-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards 
J.  W.  Pankhurst — Collinson  and  Co.  Warrington,  bootmakers — Harris  and  Creke, 
Birmingham,  japanners. 

Bankrupts. — George  William  Law  (and  not  Lair,  as  advertised  in  last  Tues¬ 
day’s  Gazette,)  Portsea,  auctioneer,  to  surrender  July  20,  Aug.  17  :  solicitors, 
Ivimey,  Chancery  Lane  ;  Price,  Portsea ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Cham¬ 
bers — Burrowes  Wilcocks  Arthur  Sleigh,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  printer,  July 

24,  Sept.  3  :  solicitor,  Gustard,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Ab- 
church  Lane — James  Henry  Gill,  Plumber’s  Row,  City  Road,  grocer,  July  22,  Aug. 
23  :  solicitors,  Hine  and  Robinson,  Charterhouse  Square  ;  official  assignee,  Cannan, 
Birchin  Lane — Charles  Garlick,  Charterhouse  Square,  woollen-warehouseman,  July 

25,  Aug.  23  :  solicitor,  Linklater,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansionhouse  ;  official  assignee, 
Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — William  Claridge,  Bromley  St.  Leonard,  butcher, 
July  22,  Aug.  23:  solicitors,  Champion  and  Jutsum,  Whitechapel  Road;  official 
assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Samuel  Wilkes,  Birmingham,  clock-dial- 
maker,  July  22,  Aug.  19  :  solicitor,  Lowe,  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Christie, 
Birmingham — Thomas  Rollason  and  William  Burman,  Birmingham,  glass-dealers, 
July  22,  Aug.  17  :  solicitors,  Stubbs  and  Co.  and  James,  Birmingham  ;  official  assig¬ 
nee,  Valpy,  Birmingham— Joshua  Woodward,  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire,  paper-manu¬ 
facturer,  July  27,  Aug.  24:  solicitor,  Rayner,  Sheffield  ;  official  assignee,  Freeman, 
Sheffield — John  Jones,  Llanelly,  Breconshire,  coal-merchant,  July  23,  Aug.  20  :  so¬ 
licitor,  Bigg,  Bristol;  official  assignee,  Aeraman,  Bristol. 

Dividends. — Aug.  8,  Clayton,  Cheapside,  carpet-warehouseman — Aug.  16,  Absa¬ 
lom,  Portsmouth,  coal-merchant — Aug.  2,  Honiball,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street, 
anchor-manufacturer — Aug.  3,  Varnam,  Ibstock,  draper — Aug.  2,  Swift,  Bristol, 
timber-merchant — Aug.  13,  Townlcy,  Bristol,  slate-merchant — Aug.  5,  Paris,  Liver¬ 
pool,  grocer— Aug.  5,  Maddox,  Liverpool,  tailor — Aug.  7,  S.  and  W.  E.  Gundry, 
Bridport,  bankers — Aug.  9,  Kidd,  Tynemouth,  brewer — Aug.  2,  Sheppard,  Thornton- 
le-Clay,  Yorkshire,  corn-dealer — Aug.  2,  S.  and  J.  Chappel,  Leeds,  earthenware- 
manufacturers. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Aug.  9,  Burnett  and  Thompson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  soda-manufacturers 
—  Aug.  6,  Royal,  Manchester,  check-manufacturer — Aug.  3,  Varnam,  Ibstock,  draper 
—Aug.  8,  Walford,  Wolverhampton,  brewer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Allon,  North  Shields,  brewer;  second  and  final 
div.  of  15.  2 \d.  (in  addition  to  25.  9 d.  previously  declared),  July  13,  or  any  subsequent 
Saturday;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Y'onge,  Strand,  watchmaker;  first  div.  of 
55.  any  Wednesday ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Winstanley,  King  William  Street, 
hosier;  first  div.  of  15.  lltf.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street— Mills, 
div.  5  6-7 d.  July  16,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — 
Fraser;  div.  of  85.  3d.  July  16,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ;  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers- Atterton  ;  div.  of  Is.  6]d.  July  16,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 :  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— Clark,  Mincing  Lane,  broker;  second  div.  of  Id.  July  17,  and 
three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Woods,  Mount  Place, 
Walworth  Road,  ironmonger;  first  div.  of  5s.  7  d.  July  17,  and  three  following  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Livermore,  Oxford  Street,  ironmonger;  first 
div.  of  15.  5 d.  July  17,  and  three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman 
Street — Oliver,  Queen’s  Row,  Bayswater,  plumber;  first  div.  of  125.  5 d.  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — 
Ware,  Tower  Street,  cheesemonger;  third  and  final  div.  of  l^d.  July  13,  and  three 
following  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane — Robinson,  Portwood  within  Binning- 
ton,  Cheshire,  cotton-spinner;  first  and  final  div.  of  15.  9{rf.  July  23,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Tuesday ;  Fraser,  Manchester— Green,  Birkenhead,  auctioneer;  first  div.  of 
7*.  July  17,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool— Evans,  Talyllyn, 
Merionethshire,  cattle-dealer;  first  div.  of  7s.  2[d.  July  18,  or  any  subsequent 


Thursday;  Turner,  Liverpool— Frankish,  Scarborough,  joiner ;  first  div.  lid.  July 
16,  or  any  subsequent  Monday  or  Tuesday ;  Hope,  Leeds — Jackson,  Clifford, 
Herefordshire,  farmer;  first  div.  of  35.  id.  any  Thursday;  Christie,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Maxwell,  Dundee,  merchant,  July  18,  Aug.  12— Suther¬ 
land,  Helmsdale,  merchant,  July  16,  Aug.  6. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedncs. 

Thurs. 

Friday  • 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

965  ex  d 

9G| 

97 

96  J 

905 

96f 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96J 

97 

90J 

962 

962 

96* 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

97| 

97J 

97J 

975 

97J 

971 

3*  per  Cents . 

98J 

99 

98* 

98* 

98? 

98? 

Long  Annuities  . 

«k 

H 

8j 

“t 

8f 

8J 

shut 

Exchequer  Bills,  l*d.  per  diem . 

70  pm. 

70 

70 

67 

70 

67 

India  Bonds,  3*  per  Cent . 

— 

— 

89  pm. 

90 

87 

- . 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.5  p.  Ct 

Belgian . 

M  - 

914 

Mexican . 

.5  — 

Ditto . 

91  _ 

Michigan . 

.6  — 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

90| 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

.6  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 

56 

New  York  (1858) . 

.5  — 

Chilian . 

100 

Ohio . 

Danish  . 

80 

Pennsylvania . 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

•  2J  - 

57*ex  d. 

Peruvian . 

.4  *  — 

Ditto . 

.4  — 

88* 

Portuguese . 

French  . 

— 

Ditto . 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

Spanish . 

Illinois  . 

42 

Ditto . 

Maryland  (sterling)  .... 

92 

Venezuela  Active . 

107J 

30* 


83  exd. 
821 
86 


111 

172 

1 

341 


SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

7S 

243 

«i 

9} 

Banks — 

254 

271 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

29* 

58* 

97 

36 

81* 

109 

34 

5J 

14| 

56 

14g 

14§ 

140  ex  d. 

jH  || 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

Mines — 

14 

Miscellaneous — 

15 

32 

27 

79* 

582 

19 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

Docks — 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam . . 

St.  Katherine . 

83 

South  Australian  . 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  6th  day  of  July  1850. 


Notes  issued 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


£30,152,515 


Government  Debt . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . 
Silver  Bullion . 


£11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,928,057 

224,458 


£30,152,515 


£30,152,615 


BANKING 

Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,089,916 

Public  Deposits” .  9,564,513 

Other  Deposits .  9,273,018 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,250,349 


•ARTMENT. 

Government  Securities,  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14,374,908 


Other  Securities .  11 ,943 ,840 

Notes  .  10,695,955 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  716,093 


£37,730,796 


£37,730,796 


•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10* 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  4  Ilf 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  . .  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ....  5  10  0..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  . .  18  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  . .  14  0  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  July  12. 


8.  8. 

Wheat, R.Ncw  40  to  42 

Rye . 

s.  s. 

.  23  to  24 

8.  8. 
Maple . 30  to  31 

Oats,  Feed  . 

s.  s. 

.  17  to  18 

Fine  .... 

..  42  —  44 

Bariev . 

.  19  —  20 

White  . . 

.  24  —  25 

Fine  . 

.  18  —  19 

Old  .... 

..  40  —  42 

Malting  . 

.  22  —  23 

Boilers  . 

.  25  —  28 

Poland  . . 

.  19  —  20 

White  . . 

..  42  —  44 

Malt,  Orel. 

.  46  —  50 

Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Fine  . 

.  20  —  21 

Fine  .... 

..  44  —  46 

Fine . 

.  50  —  52 

Old . 

Potato  . . . 

.  21—22 

Super.  New.  46  —  50 

Peas,  Hog. . 

.  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 

Fine  . 

.  22  —  23 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  40s.  4 d.  I  Rye  .  22s.  7 d. 

Barley  ....  22  2  Beans  . 26  10 

Oats .  16  7  I  Peas  .  27  0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  5 \d.  to  6 \d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  July  G. 

Wheat  ....  40s.  lid.  I  Rye . 23s.  2d. 

Barley  . 21  9  Beans  .  26  10 

Oats  . 17  0  I  Peas . 28  4 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  Us.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  Zl.  6s.  to  3 1.  8s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  58s.  to  60s, 


Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  70 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 


Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0d.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattlb  at 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2 

6  to 

2 

10 

to  3 

4  .. 

10  to 

3 

6  to  3 

10 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Mutton 

2 

8  — 

3 

0 

—  3 

8  . . 

..  3 

4  — 

3 

10  —  4 

0 

Boasts  .  919  ... 

Veal  .. 

2 

4  — 

3 

2 

—  3 

8  .. 

8  — 

3 

2—3 

6 

Sheep.  14,670  ... 

. .  32,590 

Pork  . . 

2 

8  — 

3 

4 

—  4 

0  . . 

4  — 

3 

8  —  4 

0 

Calves  .  650  . . . 

345 

Lamb. . 

3 

4  — 

4 

0 

—  4 

8  .  . 

..  4 

6  — 

4 

10  —  5 

0 

Pigs  . . .  290  . . . 

”  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


120s.  to  135s. 
140  —  210 
100  —  115 
0—0 


POTATOES. 

York  Regents  . per  ton  20s.  to  50i. 

Wisbech  Regents  .  0  —  0 

Scotch  Reds .  0  —  0 

French  Whites .  15  —  25 


Hay,  Good. . . , 
Inferior 
New  ... 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 


Cumberland.  Smithfield. 

.  72 s.  to  7 7s .  48s.  to  70s. 

. .  55  —  65  0  —  0 

.  50  —  68  0  —  0 

.  78  —  84  60  —  88 

.  25  —  30  22  —  30 


Whitechapel. 

. ..  68s.  to  72s. 

..  0  —  0 
. .  55—60 

, . .  70—80 

, . .  23—27 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  0 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Moulds  (6 d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  3 

Tees .  16  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. . .  per  lb.”  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

"  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary . . . . . .  43  —  44s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  27 s.  5d. 

West  India  Molasses .  13».  Od.  to  17*‘.  Od 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


o 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

GRAND  EXTRA  NIGHT.— A  Grand  Extra  Night :  will 
take  place  on  Thcksdcy  next,  when  will  be  presented  LA  FI 
GLIA  DEL  REGGIM I’.XTO.  Marie,  Made.  Sontag,  (her  first 
appearance  in  that  character).  After  which, ji  DIVERTISSE¬ 
MENT,  in  which  Madlle.  Carlo tta  Grisi  aud  Madlle.  Amalia 
Ferraris  will  appear.  To  be  followed  by  LA  PROVA  D'UN 
OPERA  SERIA.  In  the  course  of  the  Evening,  Dona  MA¬ 
RIA  LORETO  MARTINEZ,  surnamed  the  Flack  Malibran, 
will  appear,  and  sing  some  of  the  characteristic  airs  of  Spain 
aud  the  Havannali.  With  various  Entertainments  in  the 
BALLET  DEPARTMENT. 

SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IY  WATER 

k5  COLOURS— THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East, 
from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
Sixpence.  GEORGE  FRIPP,  Sec. 

H  YIEW.— THE  RIGHT  HOY.  YIS- 

COUNT  PALMERSTON,  G.C.B.  M.P.— ' Patti,  and  Do¬ 
minic  Colnaght  and  Co.  13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East,  Publishers 
to  her  Majesty,  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  nowon  view 
the  PORTRAIT,  by  John  Partridge,  Esq.  of  the  aboveNoble- 
man,  which  was  presented  to  Lady  Palmerston,  on  the  22d, 
by  a  Committee  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  The  Sub¬ 
scribers’  names  to  the  Engravings  from  the  Picture,  which  is 
now  in  progress,  will  be  published  from  time  to  time.  Prints, 
21.  2s.  ;  Proofs,  47.  4s.;  Proofs  before  letters,  67.  6s.;  Artist's 
Proofs,  87.  8s. 

HER  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General  is 

prepared  to  receive  Scaled  Tenders  for  SUPPLYING 
TILE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE  WITH  FIRE  WOOD  FOR 
ONE  YEAR. 

Information  as  regards  tlie  description  and  quantity  of  Fire¬ 
wood  required  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  Clerk  of  the  Works,  at  the  General  Post-office,  St. 
Martin’s  le  Grand. 

The  Tenders  arc  to  be  addressod  to  “  Her  Majesty’s  Post¬ 
master-General,"  and  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock, 
noon,  on  the  22d  inst.  endorsed  “  Tenders  for  the  Supply  of 
Fire- wood.’” 

General  Post-office,  July  1850. 

(CONTRACT  FOR  BIRCH-EROOMS. 

V.-'  Department  of  the  Storekeeper- General  of  the 

Navy,  Somerset  Place,  loth  July  1850. 

The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
do  hereby  give  Notice, that  on  TUESDAY,  the  30th  instant,  at 
One  o’clock,  they  will  be  ready  to  treat  with  such  persons  as 
may  be  willing  to  CONTRACT  for  supplying  her  Majesty’s 
Dockyards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich  with  BIRCH 
BROOMS.  Patterns  of  the  Brooms,  and  a  Form  of  the  Tender 
may  be  seen  at  the  said  Office.  No  tender  will  he  received 
after  One  o’clock  on  the  day  of  treaty,  nor  any  noticed,  un¬ 
less  the  party  attends,  or  an  agent  fur  him  duly  authorized  in 
writing. 

Every  Tender  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  bear  in  the  left-hand  comer  the  words  “  Tender 
for  Birch-Brooms  ”  ;  and  must  also  he  delivered  at  Somerset 
Place,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  a  responsible  person, 
engaging  to  become  bound  with  the  person  tendering,  in  the 
sum  of  2007.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract. 

pANTEREURY  SETTLEMENT. — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Terms  of  Purchase  under 
which  Land  may  be  bought  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement, 
with  the  privileges  secured  to  the  first  body  of  Colonists  on 
or  before  the  29th  August,  the  day  on  which  the  first  four 
ships  chartered  by  the  Association  will  sail  from  the  East 
India  Docks,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
By  order  of  the  Committee.  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 
Canterbury  Association,  20,  Cockspur  Street,  July  10th,  1850. 

|70R  PORT  LYTTELTON,  CANTER- 

A  BURY  SETTLEMENT. — The  First-class  Passenger 
Ships,  CRESS Y,  720  Tons,  RANDOLPH,  761  Tons,  SIR 
GEORGE  SEYMOUR,  850  Tons,  and  the  CHARLOTTE 
JANE,  730  Tons,  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks,  chartered 
by  the  Canterbury  Association,  t  >  Sail  from  the  Port  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  Thursday,  29th  August,  calling  at  Plymouth  for  Pas¬ 
sengers. 

Rates  of  Passage,  fin  eluding  Provisions,  Medicines,  and 
Medical  Comforts,)  Chief  Cabin,  427.  ;  Fore  Cabin,  257. ;  Steer¬ 
age,  157. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Fjlby  and  Co.  157,  Fcn- 
cliurch  Street  ;  J.  Stvvner,  110,  Fcnchurch  Street  ;  or  to 

WILLIAM  BOWLER,  Superintendent  of  Shipping 
for  the  Canterbury  Association,  16,  Billitcr  Street. 


T 


THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER 

BANK  ISSUES  CIRCULAR  NOTES  for  107.  only,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers  and  Residents  on  the  Continent.  These 
notes  are  payable  at  every  important  place  in  Europe,  and 
thus  enable  a  traveller  to  vary  his  route  without  inconveni¬ 
ence  ;  no  expense  is  incurred,  aud  when  cashed  no  charge  is 
made  for  commission.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head 
Office  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  in  Loth  bury,  or 
at  its  Branches,  viz.  1,  St.  James’s  Square;  214,  High  Hol- 
born ;  3,  Wellington  Street,  Borough  ;  87,  High  Street, 
Whitechapel;  and  4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 

J.  W.  GILBAItT,  General  Manager. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DISCHARGE 

O  AND  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS  throughout  ENGLAND  ,'mrl  WALES.  Esta- 
blished  1772.  President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 

Vice-President — Lord  Kenyon. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.  M.r.  F.R.S. 

Auditors — John  Pcpys,  Esq.  and  Capel  Cure,  Esq. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Governors,  held  in  Craven  Street,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  3d  day  of  J  u-t.y  1850,  the  cases  of  12  Petitioners 
were  considered,  of  which  8  were  approved,  1  rejected,  and 
3  deferred  for  inquiry. 

Since  the  Meeting  held  on  the  5th  June.  4  debtors,  of  whom 
3  had  wives  and  8  children ,  have  been  discharged  from  tlie 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  expense  of  whose  libera¬ 
tion,  including  every  charge  connected  with  the  Society,  was 
1157.  19s.  8r7.  :  and  tlie  following 

Benefactions  received  since  the  last  Pcport — 

S.  E.  Oh  and  os  Pole,  Esq.  per  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.  A.  £2  2  0 
Sir  James  Musgrove,  Bart,  per  Messrs.  Hoare  .  10  0  0 

Benefactions  are  received  by  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq, 
the  Treasurer,  No.  1,  Brick  Court, Temple  ;  also  by  thc-follow- 
ing  Bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Curries,  Drummonds,  Herries, 
Hoares,  Veres;  and  by  tlie  Secretary,  No.  7,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  where  tlie  books  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  in- 
clined  to  support  the  Charity,  and  where  the  Society  meet  on 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  JOSEPH  LUNN,  Sec. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

I  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

8  and  10,  Water  Street,  Liverpool ;  3,  Charlotte  Row,  Man¬ 
sion  House  ;  and  28,  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place,  Loudon. 

Liability  of  the  Proprietors  unrestricted. 

Moderate  Premiums  in  the  Fire  Department. 

Peculiar  advantages  in  the  Life  Department. 

Policies  insuring  the  value  of  the  Leasehold  Property  at 
the  terminution  of  the  Lease  are  also  issued. 

Persons  whose  Policies  with  this  Company  expire  on  the 
21th  inst  are  respectfully  reminded  that  receipts  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  same  will  be  found  at  the  head  offices  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  Ageuts ; 
and  those  who,  preferring  the  security  offered  by  this  Com¬ 
pany,  may  desire  to  remove  their  Insurances,  are  informed 
that  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by  such  removal. 

BENJ.  HENDERSON,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 

SM  IN  TON  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 

June  15,  1850.  * 


1  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

1 J  SOCIETY. 

Tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,0007.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62|i.  per  Ceait  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,0007.  Income  170,0007.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTJ- 

ltANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Tlace,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


u 


II.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
D.  Q  Henriques,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 


F.  Ohas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Railton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson.  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby.Esq. 


Second  Septennial  Division  of  Profits  among  the  Assured. 
The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  (7. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

12  years 

500  0  0 

787  10  0 

6,287  10  0 

5,000 

10  years 

300  0  0 

787  10  0 

6,087  10  0 

5,000 

8  years 

100  0  0 

787  10  0 

5,887  10  0 

6,000 

6  years 

— 

675  0  0 

5,675  0  0 

5,000 

4  years 

- . 

450  0  0 

5,450  0  0 

5,000 

2  years 

— 

225  0  0 

5,225  0  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  lion.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pcllatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont.  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.6.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bon  uses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

181R 

£ 

2500 

1600 

1000 

£  s.  (7. 

79  10  10  Extinguished , 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased.  I 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 

3558  17  8 

£  8.  d. 

1882  12  1  i 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 

Under  the  especial  Patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  K.G.  \'c. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY", 

X  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniel],  Esq.  Deputy  Chai 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockbum,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Coekburn, 
Bt.  G.C.1I. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.H. 

Lt.-Gn.  SirJ. Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  ll.A. 

Capt.SirG.  Back,  R.N.  F.R.S. 


CAST  INDIA  ARMY  AGENCY.— 

A  Gentleman  who  has  been  for  some  years  Member  of 
one  of  the  largest  firms  of  the  above  description,  wishes  to 
meet  with  a  PARTNER  who  has  been  in  the  Hou.  Company's 
Service,  and  who  can  command  capital.  Address,  W.  care  of 
Mr.  Barker,  No.  12,  Birchin  Lane. 

OSIERY  AND  LINEN  WAitE- 


II 


and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
where  tiie  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street  :  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,7227. 
Annual  Income,  148,0007.  Bonuses  declared,  743,0007. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Offic  e,  1,886,0007. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Direct  os's. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  llcnry  Stone, Esq.  Deputy  CJiairman. 


Maj. -Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gon.  Ed.  Wynvard,  C.B. 
Maj. -C.en.  Arnold,  K.H.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 

Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 

Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Jno.  Roll,  K.C.B. 
Maj.  F.  S.  Sotheby,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj. -Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Capt.  M:.  had  Quin,  R.N. 

Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Leger  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Rankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 

Physician — Sir  Charles  Fcrgusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
Counsel — J.  Measure,  Esq.  4,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Neate,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator, 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  witli  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  ease  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one 
climate  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  tlie  assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BKETTELL,  Secretary. 

I7RIGHTFUL  CANCEROUS  WOUNDS 

L  in  the  BREAST  II BALED  by  HOLLOWAY'S  OINT¬ 
MENT  and  PILLS. — Mrs.  Mathews,  of  Bridge  Street,  South¬ 
wark, after  her  confinement,  had  such  a  dreadful  bad  breast  that 
she  could  not  possibly  suckle  the  infant.  Four  deeply-seated 
cancerous  sores  formed  in  her  left  breast,  which  defied  the 
united  exertions  of  several  of  the  faculty  to  heal,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  knife  should  be  resorted  to,  as  offering  the 
only  chance  of  cure  :  this  the  patient  positively  objected  to, 
and  determined  on  giving  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  a 
trial :  the  result  of  which  has  been  most  successful,  for  all  the 
wounds  are  now  soundly  healed,  and  she  is  enjoying  the  best 
of  health.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway ’s 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


HOUSE.— Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  CO.  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
their  new  and  carefully -selected  STOCK  OF  HOSIERY,  in 
Silk,  Lisle-thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Cotton.  Also  every  de¬ 
scription  of  under-linen, -dressing- r  >bes,  camisoles, &c. requisite 
for  a  lady's  trousseau. — No.  11,  Wigmore  Street. 

OILVER  TEA  AND  COFFEE  SER- 

O  VICES. — Printed  lists  sent  gratis  into  the  country,  in 
answer  to  a  paid  letter,  with  full  particulars  of  size,  weight, 
and  price;  or  purchasers  will  find  a  most  extensive  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  Silver  Services  in  the  Show-rooms.  Either  Tea¬ 
pot,  Sugar- basin,  Cream-ewer,  or  Coffee-pot,  may  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately. — T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  Silversmiths,  <&c  47,  Corn  hill, 
'seven  doors  from  Gracechurch  Street,)  London. 

ASLER’S  TABLE  GLASS,  CHANDE- 

V/  LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &e.  44,  Oxford  Street,  London,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  their  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engraved 
Decanters  in  great  variety ;  "Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob¬ 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
priees.  Crystal  Ghiss,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

n~w  TO  KEEP  A  HOUSE  EOR  LESS 

THAN  ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY— Do  you  bruise 
the  oats  you  give  your  Horses  ?  No.  Then  yon  lose  one 
bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  vour  cattle  do  not  do  half  so 
well  —MARY  WEDLAKE  AND  CO.'S  OAT  -  BRUISING 
MILLS. — Superior  Chaff-engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  on  to  500  bushels  daily  and  more.  Almost  all 
Bre  wers  and  Coachmasters  in  Loudon  use  these  implements. 
— 118,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  8,  Billitcr  Street.  Chaff-cut¬ 
ters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and  Malt  Mills. 

DINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAG- 

NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  toy  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pregnancy;  and  it  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  on  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Ghemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 

AERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

VX  permanently  clastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3  ft.  0  in.  wide  ....  £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  6  in.  wide. ...  £3  3 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ....  2  13  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto. ...  3  10 

4ft.  Oin.  ditto _  2  18  0  |  5 ft.  6  in.  ditto _  3  18 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide _ £3  10  0  I  4ft.  6 in.  wide....  £5  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  4  0  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto....  5  10 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  4  10  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto. . . .  6  0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  hod.  HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  ol 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Sox,  Bedding  M  mufacturers,  loo,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

MANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

.  Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  PATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  un expensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  dross  are  H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonics.  Their  London  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORN  HILL  id  ost— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  Ac. 

No.  1 16,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
D I P LO M  ATI C  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOY'S’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORN II ILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
Cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

II.  J.  and  1).  Nicoll,  114,116, 118,  120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  xjurnhill. 

PILE  ATRA IM LATGRY,  ot “  LIQUID 

JL  HAIR-DYE. — The  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all 
colours,  and  does  not  require  redoing,  but  as  the  hair  grows, 
ns  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint 
common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  &  SONS  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  DYE  as  infallible; 
and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested,  If  conve¬ 
nient,  to  have  it  done  tlie  first  time  at  their  establishment, 
which  will  enable  them  to  use  it  afterwards  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  chance  of  failure.  They  think  it  necessary  to  add  that, 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given  with  the  dye, 
mimer  .us  parties  have  succeeded  equally  well  without  coming 
to  them  — Ross  &  SoNs,ll9and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street, London. 

THE  HUMAN  11AIR. — The  wcpveee- 

X  dented  success  of  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL,  either 
in  preserving  the  hair  in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  or 
restoring  it  when  lost,  is  univ  crsally  known  and  appreciated ; 
and  is  recorded  by  testimonials  most  numerous  in  themselves, 
and  certified  by  the  highest  authorities,  it  has  obtained  tine 
exclusive  patronage  of  Royalty,  not  only  as  regards  our  own 
Court,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  its  exquisite 
purity  and  delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children,  even  of  the  most  tender  age,  and  is  cor.-tantly  used 
in  the  nursery  of  Royalty  and  by  the  families  of  tlm  Nubility 
and  Aristocracy.  Price  3s.  6(7.  and  7s.  or  family  bottles  (equal 
o  our  small)  at  1  On.  6(7.  and  double  that  size  2 1  .  On  the 
W  apper  of  each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  are  tlies°  words 
in  two  lines,  “  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL.’’— Sold  by  A. 
ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and*  by 
all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

EALTH  RESTORED  WITHOUT 

MEDICINE,  INCONVENIENCE,  or  EXPENSE,  to  the 
most  nervously  delicate,  dyspeptic,  constipated,  bilious,  debi¬ 
litated,  or  shattered  constitution,  by  Di  BARRY’S  DELI¬ 
CIOUS  REYALENTA  ARABIC  A  FOOD.  Filly  thousand 
testimonials  of  cures,  from  Lord  Stuart  do  Dccies,  the  Vene¬ 
rable  Archdeacon  Alexis  Stuart  of  Foss,  M;\jor-Gcueral  Tho¬ 
mas  King,  Drs.  Ure,  Harvey,  and  Shorland,  and  other  persons 
of  the  high-’st  respectability,  place  the  extraordinary  curative 
and  strengthening  virtues  of  this  food  beyond  a  doubt.  In 
canisters,  with  full  instructions,  1  lb.  2s.  9(7.;  2  lb.  4s.  6(7. ; 
5  lb.  11s.  ;  12  lb.  22s.  ;  super-refined,  5  lb.  22s.;  10  lb.  33s.  The 
10  lb.  and  12  lb.  carriage-free,  on  receipt,  of  post-office  order. 
DU  BARRY’S  PULMONIC  BON-BONS. — A  nice,  safe,  and 
effectual  remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  and  all  affections 
of  the  lungs,  throat,  and  breath,  are  of  unrivalled  excellency. 
In  boxes,  Is.  lArf.  2s.  9<7.  4s.  kid  ■  or  post-free,  Is.  Ul.  3s.  a<7. 
os.  2rf.  PrBuiuv  and  Co.  127,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 
and  through  all  Chemists  and  Booksellers. 
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MR.  WORDSWORTH’S  NEW  POEM. 

On  July  27 tli  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

UMIE  PRELUDE,  OK  GROWTH  OF  A 

L  POET’S  MIND  ;  an  Autobiographical  Poem.  By 
William  Wordsworth. 

Ju A  published.  New  Editions  of 

1.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In 

seven  volumes,  foolscap  Svo.  price  35s.  cloth. 

2.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  six 

volumes,  24mo.  price  215.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one 

volume,  medium  Svo.  price  20s.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BENNETT’S  WORKS. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  small  8vo.  price  15s.  cloth  ;  or 
separately,  7s.  6 d.  each, 

Letters  to  my  children  on 

CHURCH  AND  MORAL  SUBJECTS. 

Edited  by  the  Same,  (new  work  by  the  Author  of 
"  Tales  of  Kirkbeck,”)  1  vol.  royal  16mo.  embossed  cloth. 

AUNT  ATTA ;  a  Tale  for  Little  Nephews  and 
Nieces.  Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Engraving  by 
Sears,  and  handsomely  printed  on  thick  yellow  wove 
paper.  Also, 

TALES  OF  KIRKBECK.  First  Series.  3s.  G<7.  cloth. 
TALES  OF  KIRKBECK.  Second  Series.  Nearly 
ready. 

LIVES  OF  THE  FATHERS.  Vol.  2.  Nearly  ready. 
London  :  W.  J. U leaver,  4G,  Piccadilly. 

iAUERLAIN’S  AMBROSIAL  CREAM 

VT  for  SKATING. — This  exquisite  compound,  so  great  a 
favourite  with  men  of  taste  and  distinction,  is  still  prepared 
by  the  original  discoverer,  Mr.  Guerlain,  the  celebrated  Pa¬ 
risian  perfumer.  Gentlemen  who  have  once  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  shaving  with  it,  and  appreciated  its  soft,  ere  my, 
and  permanent  lather,  as  well  as  the  elegant  and  inimitable 
perfume  it  imparts  to  the  skin,  will  never  use  any  other  soap, 
nor  confound  it  with  the  spurious  imitations  attempted  both 
in  France  and  in  England.  London  Agents — J.  and  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  24,  Old  Bond  Street;  J.  Nisbet,  39,  'Wigmorc  Street ;  .T. 
Starkie,4,  Strand;  and  sold  by  every  perfumer  and  chemist 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  Agents — Barclay  and 
Sous,  95,  Farringdon  Street,  London. 

TfETCALEE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

ILL  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hail*.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Tel  vet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

LD  TIME  GLIDES  RAPIDLY 

ALONG.”  For  now  very  nearly  Two  Years  DAKIN 
and  COMPANY’S  SILVER  CYLINDERS  have  daily  been 
busily  engaged  in  roasting  coffee.  The  superiority  of  this  plan 
of  roasting,  and  the  very  favourable  manner  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  consumers  of  coffee,  cannot  be  more  strongly  evi¬ 
denced  than  by  the  immense  and  previously  unheard-of  extent 
of  the  demand  now  existing  for  the  silver- rousted  coffees.  On 
all  sides  their  purity  and  excellence  are  heard  extolled,  whilst 
the  moderation  of  the  prices  charged  has  been  favourably  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  many.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
great  reduction  in  cost  that  can  be  effected  when  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  Excellence  of  quality  induces  increased  con¬ 
sumption — increased  consumption  enables  reductions  in  price. 

As  sure  as  silver  is  superior  to  iron,  so  sure  is  silver-roasted 
coffee  superior  to  iron-roasted  coffee.  Cylinders  or  other  re¬ 
ceivers  made  of  PURE  metal  must  be  used  iu  the  roasting  of 
coffee  before  a  pure  beverage  can  reasonably  heexpected  from 
the  berry.  Dakin  and  Co.  before  effecting  their  improvements 
in  roasting  coffee,  necessarily  gave  so  much  attention  to  the 
subject  that  they  can  confidently  speak  upon  it.  Tlieir  views 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  patronage  and  writings  of  the 
most  scientific  men,  who  have  borne  testimony  to  tiie  purity 
and  excellence  of  the  silver- roasted  coffee,  which  purity  and 
excellence  could  not  be  developed  by  any  other  process  of 
roasting. 

Whilst  the  greatest  trade  in  coffee  affords  to  Dakin  and  Co. 
experience  not  otherwise  obtainable,  the  sole  attention  of 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  coffee  is  being  constantly  exercised 
in  procuring  for  ‘‘  Number  One  ”  the  finest  kinds  obtainable. 
This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  and  whilst 
Dakin  and  Co.  exert  the  utmost  endeavours  to  encourage  the 
sale  of  coffee  by  perseverance,  by  every  care  and  attention, 
and  by  supplying  the  best  kinds  at  the  cheapest  prices,  they 
look  with  confidence  to  their  superior  mode  of  roasting  for 
maintaining  and  extending  the  unrivalled  repute  of  their  cof¬ 
fee  for  excellence  of  quality,  purity  of  flavour,  and  cheapness 
of  price. 

The  prices  current  for  “  Dakin’s  Royal  Patent  Coffees”  are 
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most  respectfully  annexed. 

Ceylon . Native . . . 

Good . . . . 

Fine  Plantation . 

Jamaica. . .  .Good  to  Fine . 

Very  Fine  to  Finest  ...... 

Costa  Rica.  A  strong  &.  good  Coffee  . . 

Mocha . Choice  Old  to  Finest  aged 

Selected  Sorts.  V  hole  or  Ground. 

Strong  &  useful  Coffee.  Is.  2d.  I  Rich  and  fine-flavoured  l.v.  fid. 
Very  good  and  strong. .  1  4  |  Particularly  choice...  1  « 
The  following  sorts  are  supplied  in  scaled  Magnum  Bottles, 
containing  2  lbs.  each,  and  no  extra  cliurge  is  made  for  the 


Per  pound. 

Is.  fid.  to  Js.  Id. 
Is. 

Is.  id.  to  Is. 

Is.  2d.  to  Is. 

Is.  fid.  to  Is. 

Is.  3d.  t<>  Is 
Is.  od.  to  2s. 


2d. 

fid. 

id. 

J()d. 

Cd. 

fid. 


bottles. 

Two  pounds  of  good 
sound  Coffee  in  a  seal 

ed  bottle . 

Two  pounds  of  strong  and 
fine-flavoured  Coffee  in 

a  sealed  bottle .  3 

Two  pounds  of  very 
choice  and  excellent 
Twopence  each  is  allowed  fur  empty  Two-Pound  Bottl 
when  returned. 

The  following  sorts  arc  supplied  in  sealed  bottles,  contain 
ing  One  Pound  each,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 


2  6 


0 


s.  d. 

Coffee  in  a  scaled 

bottle .  3  6 

Two  pounds  of  the  finest 
old  Mountain  Coffee, 
mellow  in  ripeness  and 
richness  of  flavour,  in 
a  scaled  bottle . 4  0 


bottles. 

One  Pound  of  very  good 
Coffee,  with  flavour,  in 

a  sealed  bottle . 

One  Pound  of  very  choice 
and  fine- flavoured  Cof- 


s.  d. 


fee  in  a  sealed  bottle  . 

One  Pound  of  particular¬ 
ly  excellent  and  invi¬ 
gorating  Coffee,  in  a 
scaled  bottle 


One  Penny  each  is  nllowcd  for  empty  One-Pound  Bottles, 
when  returned.  In  order  to  insure  to  consumers  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  using  only  pure  Coffee,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  re¬ 
commend  purchasers  to  buy  their  Coffee  whole  and  to  grind  it 
themselves.  With  the  view  of  affording  every  facility  for  so 
doing,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  continue  to  supply  an  excellent 
cust-irou  Coffee-mill,  complete,  with  adjusting  screw  and  ena¬ 
melled  drawer,  for  the  cost  price,  namely,  3s.  9d. 

DAKIN  AND  COMPY.  PATENTEES. 

NUMBER  ONE  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

July  9,  1851).  LONDON. 

Gentlemen  of  science,  visiters  to  London,  and  the  public  ge¬ 
nerally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  machinery  ami 
apparatus  employed  in  the  Roasting,  &c.  of  “  Dakin’s  Royal 
Patent  Coffee.” 


Nearly  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS. 

By  John  Kenrick,  M.A. 

B.  Fellowes,  Ludg-ate  Street. 

Cummings'  ^outl)  African  CrabctsL 

This  day,  with  16  Wood-cuts,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LION-HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CHASE  OF  THE  WILD  BEASTS  IN  THE  FAR  INTERIOR. 
By  Roualeyn  Gordon  Cumming,  Esq.  of  Altyre. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


s.  d. 

1  8 


2  0 


THREE  PRIZE  ESSAY'S,  BY'  CLERGYMEN,  ON 
THE  OBJECTS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TIIE 
CIIURCH-OF-  ENGLAND  SELF  -  SUPPORTING 
VILLAGE  SOCIETY. 

This  day  are  published, 

rriIE  DESTITUTION  and  MISERIES 

1  of  the  BOOK  DISCLOSED,  and  their  HEME- 
DIES  SUGGESTED.  By  Henry  Smith,  Chaplain  of 
the  Government  Prison,  Parkhurst.  3s.  Od. 

ii. 

TIIE  CONDITION  OF  TIIE  LABOURERS  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  PARISHES.  By  W.  B.  Ady, 
M.A.  Yricarof  Little  lladdow.  Is.  Grf. 

hi. 

TIIE  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  TIIE 
POOR  DISPLAY'ED,  and  the  Means  suggested  for 
their  Improvement.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Finch,  M.A. 
Curate  of  St.  James’s,  Curtain  Road.  Is. 

Also,  price  5s. 

The  THREE  ESSAYS  bound  together. 

London  :  John  YV.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

/CHAMBERS’S  “EDUCATIOXAL 

\J  COURSE. 

Already  published,  all  strongly  bound  in 
dark-coloured  cloth  : 

DIRECTORIES.  s.  d. 

Infant  Treatment  Under  Two  Y'ears  of  Age. .. .  1  3 

Infant  Education  from  Two  to  Six  Y’ears  of 

Age . 2  0 

ENGLISH  SECTION. 

First  Book  of  Reading .  0  1$ 

Second  Book  of  Reading .  0  3 

Simple  Lessons  in  Reading .  0  10 

Rudiments  of  Knowledge .  0  10 

Moral  Class  Book .  1  6 

Introduction  to  Composition .  0  G 

Introduction  to  Grammar .  1  3 

Grammar,  Two  Parts,  each .  1  6 

Etymology .  2  0 

Elocution . 2  6 

History  of  the  English  Language  &  Literature.  2  G 

ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

Introduction  to  Arithmetic .  1  0 

Arithmetic,  Advanced  Treatise . 2  0 

Key  to  Arithmetic . 2  0 

Book-keeping  by -Single  Entry .  1  3 

Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry  ....  2  0 

Commercial  Tables.  (Nearly  Ready.) . 

Algebra .  3  6 

K  ey  to  Algebra .  2  G 

Plane  .Geometry . 2  6 

Key  to  Plane  Geometry . 2  0 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry .  2  G 

Practical  Mathematics,  Two  Parts,  each .  4  0 

Key  to  Practical  Mathematics .  3  G 

Mathematical  Tables .  3  G 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Introduction  to  the  Sciences .  1  0 

Lawk  of  Matter  and  Motion .  0  10 

Mechanics .  0  10 

Ilydrostaties,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics  ....  0  10 

Acoustics .  1  0 

Optics .  1  0 

Astronomy .  1  0 

Electricity . . . -  1  0 

Meteorology .  1  0 

Chemistry .  2  6 

Animal  Physiology .  1  6 

Zoology .  4  0 

Vegetable  Physiology .  1  G 

Geology .  2  6 

HISTORICAL. 

History  of  Greece .  2  6 

History  of  Rome .  2  G 

History  of  the  British  Empire .  2  6 

Exemplary  and  Instructive  Biography .  2  6 

*  WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 

Writing— Plain,  Current-Hand,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  ;  in  Fifteen  prepared  Copy-books  (post 

size),  each .  0  6 

Another  Set,  in  Ten  Books  (foolscap  size), 

each .  0  3 

First  Book  of  Drawing .  1  6 

Second  Book  of  Drawing .  1  6 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Geographical  Primer .  0  8 

Text-Book  of  Geography  for  England .  0  10 

School- Room  Maps  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Europe,  Asia,  Palestine,  North  America,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Africa,  and  the  Hemispheres.  Each  Map  measures 
5  feet  2  inches  in  length  by  4 feet  6 inches  in  breadth; 
altogether  forming  ten  Maps  ;  nine  of  which  are  at  14s. 
each;  the  Hemispheres  (including  Astronomical  Dia¬ 
grams),  21s. 

School  Atlas  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  containing  thirty-four  quarto  Maps, 

coloured .  10  6 

Primer  Atlas  ;  containing  nine  quarto  Maps, 

coloured .  2  G 

CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes  in  English,  by  Dr. 
Zumpt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Schmitz, 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

'Latin  Grammar . . .  •  •  3  6 

C.  Julii  Ctcsaris  Comrnentarii  de  BeUo  Gallico  2  G 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha .  2  0 

Q.  Curtins  Rufus,  de  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni. .  3  G 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Carolina .  I  6 

M  Tullii  Oiceronis  Orationes  Selects .  3  6 

T.  Livii  Ilistoriarum  Libri  I.  II.  XXL  XXII.  ..40 
Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  (Nearly 
ready.) 

*„*  Other  works  in  preparation. 

YV.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh.  W.  S.  Orr 
and  Co.  London.  J.  M ‘Clash an,  Dublin.  And  sold  by 
all  BookseUers. 


Just  published, 

HA  THEE  NEWMAN’S  LECTURES 

l1  on  CERTAIN  DIFFICULTIES  felt  by  ANGLI- 
CAN'S  in  submitting  to  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

No.  8.  The  Political  State  of  Catholic  Countries  no 
prejudice  to  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church. 

No.  9.  The  Religious  Character  of  Catholic  Countries 
no  prejudice  to  the  Sanctity  of  the  Church.  Is.  each  ; 
or  by  post,  Is.  4 d. 

Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  completing  the  Series,  will  be 
published  speedily. 

London  :  Burns  and  Lambert,  17,  Portman  Street. 

XF.W  WnllK  ON  CONSUMPTION. 

Just  published.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  Svo.  cloth, 
price  4s. 

4  N  INQUIRY  HOW  FAR  CONSUME- 

;  V  TION  is  CURABLE;  with  Observations  on  the 
Treatment,  and  on  the  Use  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  other 
Remedies :  with  Cases.  By  J.  Turnbull,  M.D.  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary. 

“  A  useful  treatise  communicating  clinical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  comparative  value  of  several  strongly-recom¬ 
mended  remedies,  and  above  all  the  administration  of 
cod-liver  oil.” — JEdin.  Med.  and.  Surf/.  Journal. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho;  Li¬ 
verpool:  Deighton  and  Laughton;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 

In  imperial  folio,  hf.  bd.  Morocco,  price  01.  6s. 

HTHE  ATLAS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Compri- 

1  sing  MAPS  OF  EACH  COUNTY,  in  60  Sheets 
Imperial  Folio,  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  exhibit  the 
features  of  the  country  and  places  of  importance ;  the 
Boundaries  of  the  Shires  and  Parishes,  and  the  Lines 
of  Road,  Railway,  and  Canal,  laid  down  from  actual 
survey;  accompanied  by  an  Index  Map,  a  Plate  of  the 
comparative  Lengths  of  Rivers,  another  of  the  Heights 
of  Mountains,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don;  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  Cowan  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  G.  Lumsden  and  Son,  Glasgow. 

NEYV  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS,  BY  THE 
REV.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 

In  small  Svo.  price  8s.  GrZ. 

4  HARMONY  of  the  FOUR  EYAN- 

a  V  GELISTS,  in  Parallel  Columns,  in  the  Words  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Williams,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

This  Work  forms  a  Companion  or  Key  to  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospels,  by  the  same  Author,  in  7  vols. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

DR.  WORDSWORTH'S  LETTERS  ON  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

In  post  8vo.  price  8s.  Od.  the  Third  Edition  of 

T  ETTEIIS  to  M.  DON  DON,  Author  of 

fl  /  “  Mouvement  Religieux  en  Angleterre,”  “  Con¬ 

version  de  Cinq  Cinquante  Ministres  Anglicans,”  &c. 
on  the  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  of  the 
CHURCII  of  ROME,  both  in  Religion  and  Policy. 
By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Canon  of  West¬ 
minster. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  YY'aterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  LETTERS;  containing  Fresh 
Proofs  of  the  Arguments,  and  a  Reply  to  the  Dublin 
Review  and  other  Periodicals.  Second  Edition.  7s.  Od. 

DR.  WORDSWORTH  ON  CHURCH  QUESTIONS 
OF  THE  DAY. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  the  Second  Edition  of 

/  \N  PLEAS  ALLEGED  for  SEP  ALA - 

\  f  TION  from  the  CHURCH  ;  being  the  Second 
Number  of  OCCASIONAL  SERMONS,  preached  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  March  and  April  1850.  _  By 
CnnisTOFiiEit  Wor.twwORTH.  D.D.  Canon  of  U  eat- 
minster. 

These  Sermons  may  he  had  separately,  price  Is. 
each,  as  follows — 

1.  COUNSELS  and  CONSOLATIONS  in  TIMES  of 
HERESY  and  SCHISM. 

3.  The  DOCTRINE  of  BAPTISM  with  REFER¬ 
ENCE  to  the  OPINION  of  PREYENIENT  GRACE. 

-1.5.  6.  Yn  INQUIRY— WHETHER  the  BAPTIS¬ 
MAL  OFFICES  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  may 
be  INTERPRETED  in  a  CALVINISTIC  SENSE  ! 

7.  The  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  in  1711  and  1850. 

8.  The  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and  the  CHURCII 
of  ROME  in  1850.  CONCLUSION. 

Riyixgtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
%*  The  above  may  also  be  had  in  a  volume,  price  8*. 

ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  ACCENTED. 

rUML  ETON  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  with 

1  the  addition  of  Notes,  and  also  of  the  Accents  and 
Quantity;  with  a  New  Version  of  all  the  Latin  Rules 
and  Examples.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  24th  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  corrected.  12mo.  2s.  Od.  cloth  let¬ 
tered.  Also, 

EDWARDS’S  ETON  LATIN  ACCIDEXCE,  with 
the  Stress  and  Quantities  correctly  marked,  lltli  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo.  Is.  cloth  lettered. 

EDWARDS’S  LATIN  DELECTUS;  or  I  irst  Le  - 
sons  in  Construing,  adapted  to  the  Rules  ot  Syntax  of 
the  Eton  Latin  Grammar;  with  all  the  Accents  and 
Quantities  marked.  10th  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  cloth 
lettered.  A  KEY  to  Ditto.  Is.  cloth. 

EDWARDS’S  SENTENTLE  SELECT JE;  or  Select 
Latin  Sentences  for  Progressive  Lessons  in  Latin  Con¬ 
struing  ;  with  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  every  word 
of  more  than  two  syllables  marked;  but  the  quantitj 
of  the  other  syllables,  and  the  accents  of  the  words, 
are  not  marked.  4th  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  6 ri.  cloth 
lettered.  A  KEY  to  Ditto.  4*.  cloth. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshal!.,  &  Co. 
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TN  MEMORIAM.  Second  Edition. 

X  Price  6s.  cloth. — Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

In  a  few  days,  in  foolscap  8vo. 

POEMS.  By  William  Allingham. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 
Dublin :  Jas.  M‘Glashan. 

TOHN  CHAPTiAK’S  CATALOGUE  OE 

f  J  BOOKS,  chiefly  Second  Hand,  in  Theology,  Fine 
Arts,  Belles  Lettres,  Voyages  and  Travels,  & c.  Part  IX. 
is  now  ready.  Gratis  on  application. — 142,  Strand. 

This  day  is  published, 

Hearts  in  mortmain,  and 

CORNELIA;  a  Novel.  In  1  vol.  post 8vo.  cloth, 
price  10s.  6d. — London  :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

Next  week,  post  8vo. 

OUN G  ITALY.  By  Alexander 

Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P. 

London;  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  2s. 

Free  trade  and  its  so-called 

SOPHISMS.  Being  a  Reply  to  “Sophisms  of 
Free  Trade,  &c.  Examined,  by  a  Barrister.” 

London;  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

On  Wednesday  next,  with  a  Portrait, 

The  opinions  of  sir  Robert 

PEEL,  expressed  in  Parliament  and  in  Public. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir. 

London :  A.  Hall, Virtue,  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SALINE  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. — In  a  few  days,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Y-IHOLERA  AND  ITS  CURES;  an  His- 

\J  torical  Sketch,  with  Meteorological  and  other 
Tables.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D.  & c.  &c. 
W.m.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6<7. 

A  MERICAN  NOTES,  FOR  GENERAL 

J\_  CIRCULATION.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

Cheap  Edition.  Corrected  and  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Preface  by  the  Author,  and  a  Frontispiece 
by  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. 

London;  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

This  day,  8vo.  Gd. 

T  ORD  LYTTELTON’S  SPEECH  in  the 

1  J  HOUSE  of  LORDS  on  the  THIRD  READING 
of  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  GOVERNMENT 
BILL,  July  5th,  1850.  Published  for  the  Society  for 
the  Reform  of  Colonial  Government. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 
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rp HE  Eight  Hon.  Sir  EOEEET  PEEL, 

X  Bart.  M.P  —PAUL  and  DOMINIC  COLNAGHI, 
13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East,  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Cousins  has  nearly  completed  the  Engraving  from  Sir 
THOMAS  LAWRENCE’S  PICTURE  OF  SIR  RO¬ 
BERT  PEEL.  The  Plate  (an  unfinished  impression 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  Pall  Mall  East)  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly.  Prints,  17.1s.;  Proofs,  27.2s.;  Proofs 
before  letters,  37.  3s. ;  Artist  Proofs,  57.  5s. 
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ROBERT  PEEL,  Drawn  on  Stone,  from  a  Picture  by 
James  Palmer,  Esq.  For  the  remarkable  accuracy  of 
the  likeness  the  publishers  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  artist  by  son 
of  the  late  lamented  baronet. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  London. 

“  Sir — The  portrait  you  have  taken  of  Sir  Robert 
Teel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  ever 
saw ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  become  a 
subscriber.  Yours,  &c.  John  Peel. 

“  Mr.  James  Palmer.” 

Prices;  prints,  125.;  proofs,  215.;  artist’s  proofs, 
17.  11s.  6r7. — The  number  of  Proofs  mil  be  so  limited 
that  early  application  is  quite  essential  to  obtain  copies. 
Lloyd,  Brothers,  and  Co.  22,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

BUST  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 

ROBERT  PEEL,  Bart.  M.P. 

Mr.  J  A  M  E  S  PA  L  M  E  It  respectfully  informs  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  a  BUST  Modelled 
from  his  Portrait  of  this  celebrated  Statesman  by  T. 

S.  Westmacott,  Esq.  is  now  in  progress  for  immediate 
publication  in  COPELAND’S  STATUARY,  and  may 
be  seen  in  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Copeland’s  Warehouse, 
160,  New  Bond  Street,  price  to  Subscribers  One  Guinea. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Peel,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  authenticity  of  the  Likeness. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  13th  August  1848. 
“  Sir — The  portrait  you  have  taken  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  ever 
saw ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  become 
a  subscriber.  Yours,  &c.  John  Peel. 

“  Mr.  James  Palmer,  4,  Porter’s  Road.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Everything  .denotes  the  disposition  to  hurry  the  close  of  the 
session.  Members,  though  not  silent,  talk  less,  are  less  obstinate 
to  reply,  rather  incline  to  hush  up  disputed  points,  and  dislike 
“  earnest  ”  men  with  whom  it  is  matter  of  conscience  to  be  prolix. 
In  this  disposition  a  good  deal  of  business  is  “  got  over,’’ — in  a 
way  not  unlike  that  which  Punch  depicts  in  his  cartoon  of  the 
week.  Ministers,  “  getting  over  the  business  of  the  session,”  are 
playing  at  leapfrog  over  their  own  bills :  the  band  is  headed  by 
Lord  John,  who  vaults  over  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  Abolition  Bill 
with  a  sort  of  plodding  alacrity  that  bespeaks  his  practice  in  the 
game;  while  yet  the  countenance  of  the  little  fellow  betrays, 
through  its  astonished  fortitude,  a  fear  lost  he  may  alight  infelici- 
tously  and  “  fall  on  the  other  side.” 

Serious  lamentation  would  be  wasted  on  these  accelerations  of 
business :  they  are  growing  more  reckless  and  mischievous  ;  and 
that  progress  in  human  affairs  is  but  the  first  stage  towards  ul- 
terior  improvement. 

Ministers  have  succeeded  in  getting  forward  some  of  their 
lightened  cargo  of  measures.  The  Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill 
has  made  way  in  the  House  of  Lords,  attempts  to  improve  it  not¬ 
withstanding.  Lord  Harrowby  moved  a  clause  to  prevent  the 
system  of  shifts  or  relays,  but  it  was  negatived  by  58  to  25  ;  both 
Houses  having  now,  in  that  respect,  inverted  the  bill  of  1847, 
which  this  was  ostensibly  to  “  declare.”  Another  amendment,  by 
the  Duke  of  llichmond,  to  restore  the  original  aggregate  amount 
of  time — fifty-eight  hours  a  week  instead  of  sixty — was  negatived 
by  52  to  39.  Ministers  therefore  have  carried  both  their  points, 
in  favour  of  the  manufacturers  as  opposed  to  the  workpeople. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill  was  got  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Commons,  by  Ministers,  in  spite  of  amendments 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
newed  his  proposal  to  institute  an  order  of  Bishops  with  moderate 
salaries  and  without  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  object 
was,  to  increase  the  effective  supervision  of  the  Church,  which  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  number  of  clergy  to  be  supervised ; 
and  to  that  end  he  proposed,  that  when  the  inhabitants  should 
have  subscribed  30,000/.  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new 
Bishopric,  1,500/.  should  be  granted  annuaUy  out  of  the  Episcopal 
fund  towards  the  salary.  But  Lord  John  retained  his  alarm  at 
the  institution  of  lordless  Bishops,  lest  it  should  give  an  impulse 
to  the  movement  for  getting  all  Bishops  out  of  the  Upper  House  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
other  amendment,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  was  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Capitular  bodies ;  but 
Ministers  stuck  to  the  limitation  of  their  biff,  and  the  amendment 
was  negatived  by  104  to  84. 

In  the  University  question,  as  it  was  raised  by  the  adjourned 
debate  on  Mr.  Hcywood’s  motion  for  inquiry,  Ministers  had  the 
advantage  of  being  opposed  by  feeble  movements,  which,  coming- 
on  both  sides,  tended  to  aid  the  balance  of  the  juste-milieu.  Mr. 
Hcywood  proposed  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  of  course  with 
ample  power  to  enforce  investigation  ;  of  course,  too,  animated  in 
its  birth  by  the  spirit  of  a  searching  and  innovating  reform.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  friends  resist  aH  inquiry  or  meddling  ;  for  they 
insist  that,  as  occasion  offers,  the  Universities  are  making  every 
reform  that  is  needed  to  bring  their  systems  into  harmony  with 
the  advanced  state  of  knowledge.  Between  the  two  stand  Minis¬ 
ters,  who  propose  a  Royal  Commission  to  receive  optional  contri¬ 
butions  of  information ;  their  solo  screw  upon  the  Universities 
being  their  own  fear  lest  the  Commissioners  should  have  only  one¬ 
sided  materials  for  a  report.  Borne  on  the  confluence  of  these  op¬ 
posite  but  mild  streams,  the  Ministers  shot  smoothly  along  in  the 
debate, — their  project  being  the  one  really  discussed,  their  progress 
marked,  and  their  success  unequivocal.  The  most  telling  speech 


of  the  evening,  although  it  came  from  the  Conservative  Opposi¬ 
tion,  favoured  the  balance  of  which  Ministers  felt  the  benefit. 
Mr.  Ro undell  Palmer  totaHy  objected  to  the  Government  inquiry, 
as  impolitic  ;  as  evading  the  correct  method  of  inquisition,  if  that 
were  needed,  since  it  should  take  its  authority  from  Parliament ; 
and  as  needless,  since  a  right  exercise  of  visitatorial  power  can  en¬ 
force  such  improvements  as  would  make  the  Universities  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  securing,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  permanent 
objects  of  the  institutions  :  but,  throughout,  he  admitted  the  ab¬ 
stract  legality  of  the  Commission,  and  the  necessity  for  enlarging 
the  usefulness  of  the  Universities.  Mr.  Stuart  met  the  pri¬ 
vate  Member’s  motion  and  the  Ministerial  intention  with  a  coun¬ 
ter-proposition  declaring  intrusion  on  the  Universities  for  inquiry 
to  be  illegal ;  but  lie  submitted,  and  withdrew  his  motion,  in  po¬ 
lite  gratitude  for  Sir  George  Grey’s  having  suffered  him  to  make 
it.  Sir  George’s  amendment,  to  set  the  original  motion  aside  by 
nominally  postponing  it  for  three  months,  was  carried  by  160  to 
138.  So  the  Ministerial  path  is  clear. 

Ministers  have  succeeded  further,  not  only  in  throwing  overboard 
some  of  their  own  bHls,  but  in  making  the  passage  of  others  impossi¬ 
ble, — such  as  Mr.  Bankes’s  Smoke  BiH,  and  Mr.  Ag-lionby’s  Copy- 
hold  Enfranchisement  Bill.  But  they  have  sustained  some  small 
reverses.  The  attorney  interest,  sedulously  and  formidably  em¬ 
ployed,  was  able  to  carry  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor’s  Attorney’s 
Certificate  Bill,  by  139  to  122  on  the  second  reading.  The  sur¬ 
prise  effected  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  obliged  Ministers  to 
acquiesce  in  the  impromptu  adjournment  of  the  House,  to  show  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  not  important  as  a  Minis¬ 
terial  defeat ;  but  it  was  among  the  many  trifles  which  help  to 
lower  them,  as  a  body  of  men  without  tact  or  weight. 

Out  of  doors,  without  any  event  of  political  urgency,  there 
have  been  several  kinds  of  activity.  The  most  prominent  public 
observance  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  funeral ;  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  now  fashion,  in  a  comparatively  plain  style.  Be¬ 
sides  the  formal  toHing  of  bells,  a  number  of  shops  were  partiaHy 
or  wlioUy  closed ;  indicating  a  rather  widespread  feeling  of  respect 
and  regret.  Many  shops,  however,  dispensed  with  tire  observance 
of  the  rule,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  class  that  did  so  : 
certainly  it  was  anything  but  confined  to  the  humbler  class.  We 
also  notice  that  the  “  general  mourning  ”  is  far  from  being  strictly 
obeyed ;  no  doubt,  because  it  is  troublesome  and  unsightly. 

The  formalities  consequent  on  the  recent  legal  changes  have  been 
duly  observed.  Sir  Thomas  "Wilde  has  taken  his  seat  among  the 
Peers  as  Baron  Truro  ;  in  Court,  as  Lord  Chancellor.  TIlSJ?  vais 
a  report  that  he  was  to  be  Baron  Eltham,  taking  his  title  from  an 
ancient  seat  of  royalty :  but  if  that  intent  of  legalizing  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ever  existed,  it  has  not  been  carried 
out.  He  is  “  Baron  Truro,  of  Bowes  in  Middlesex  !”  But  the 
confounded  topography  of  the  Peerage  is  an  abuse  of  long  standing. 

Pretty  Radical  but  very  convenient  Mr.  Coekburn  has  been 
elected  by  his  trusting  constituents  without  a  word  of  opposition  ; 
less  wide-spoken,  but  zealous  and  able  as  a  law-reformer,  Sir  John 
Romilly  did  undergo  some  questioning.  Young  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  placed  in  his  father’s  seat  by  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  in  an  un¬ 
sought  and  unopposed  election.  In  home  affairs,  young  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  is  an  unknown.  Gossip  has  been  uncommonly  free  with 
his  name,  and  has  perhaps  had  no  warrant  fur  her  criticism.  More¬ 
over,  although  the  late  Sir  Robert  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
“  wild  ”  in  his  youth,  other  great  men  have  been  so,  even  some  of 
the  greatest.  But  if  the  new  Member  for  Tamworth  accepts  a 
formidable  standard  of  comparison,  ho  enters  an  assembly  not  un- 
indulgent  to  any  young  Member,  and  perhaps  disposed  to  regard 
him  with  as  much  favour  as  any  man  who  ever  entered  the  House 
with  hereditary  recommendations. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has  held  its  annual  meeting,  in 
Devonshire,  with  somewhat  diminished  eclat :  it  seems  to  be  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  for  that  fertile  and  easy  county ;  so  that 
it  finds  neither  adequate  comprehension  nor  sympathy  :  its  imple¬ 
ments  are  enigmas,  its  prizes  not  prized. 

An  association  of  a  totally  different  kind — the  Society  for  the 
Reform  of  Colonial  Government — has  also  held  an  anniversary 
meeting,  at  a  Greenwich  dinner-table.  The  Society’s  muster,  not 
very  strong  in  absolute  numbers,  was  yet  remarkable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  political  parties  represented  in  it — Tory,  Radical, 
Colonial,  Neutral,  and  even  Whig;  for  the  talent  and  influence  of 
the  leading  men  who  represented  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for 
the  masterly  grasp  of  subject  and  resolute  frankness  of  the  speaking. 
Even  the  masters  of  public  speaking  from  both  Houses  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Legislature,  however,  concur  in  declaring  that  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  and  striking  speech  of  that  evening  was  one  of  the  latest — 
the  speech  by  Mr.  Lowe  of  New  Soutli  Males.  It  was  a  torrent  of 
eloquence — rapid  in  delivery,  but  clear,  compact,  and  strong  in 
matter,  only  too  lucidly  intelligible  :  Mr.  Lowe  plainly  showed  that 
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the  present  conduct  of  Colonial  affairs,  by  the  Office  in  Downing 
Street,  is  leading  towards  segoaration. 

A  great  meeting  of  Parliamentary  Reformers  Avas  held  at 
Wymondham  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  remarkable  for  two  traits, 
—the  very  numerous  attendance  from  different  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  hearty  tone  of  the  language.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  re¬ 
pudiated  the  limitation  to  “  financial  ”  reform,  avowed  a  disregard 
of  party  consequences,  and  claimed  the  old  Saxon  suffrage  for  the 
people ;  and  the  other  speakers  uttered  a  corresponding  strain. 
Will  they  follow  it  up  with  acts  P 


In  Foreign  affairs,  the  new  arrangement  on  Schleswig-Holstein 
is  first  in  rank.  We  do  not  understand  the  loud  boasting  about 
this  matter  as  a  “  settlement  ”  of  the  dispute.  It  is  a  mystifi¬ 
cation.  A  protocol  lias  been  signed  by  representatives  of  some 
among  the  powers  engaged  ;  but  Austria  refuses  her  signature, 
Prussia  protests,  and  the  German  or  national  party  in  the  United 
Dutchies  is  furious.  Even  if  the  protocol  had  been  generally 
accepted,  it  does  not  quash  the  permanent  causes  of  dispute — 
tho  conflicting  claims  of  Denmark  and  Germany  over  a  territory 
whichbelongs  to  both,  with  the  further  conflict  in  the  reversionary 
claims  of  the  houses  of  Oldenburg,  (or  Russia,)  Augustenburg,  and 
Gdiicksburg,  and  the  practical  jarring  of  races.  These  sources  of 
discord  remain,  even  if  the  protocol  had  put  a  present  restraint :  but 
it  has  not  satisfied  Prussia,  nor  chained  the  provinces,  nor  stipu¬ 
lated  that  Denmark  shaR  overcome  contumacy  with  forbearance  ; 
it  does  not  prevent  Prussia  from  abetting  rebellion,  it  countenances 
Russia  in  acts  of  intervention.  It  proclaims  peace,  and  is  expected 
to  rekindle  the  fires  of  Avar. 

Tavo  personal  events  foreshadow  political  consequences.  The 
solicitously  expected  heir  to  Queen  Isabella  expired  at  its  birth, 
and  the  Dutchess  of  Montpensier  is  again  heiress-presumptive  to 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Count  of  Montemolin  has  married  a 
sister  of  the  King  of  Naples;  whereat  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
abruptly  departs  from  the  loveliest  of  bays.  Our  newly-allied  ally 
therefore,  Spain,  is  tliroAvn  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  “  Pet 
of  tho  Fancy  ”  among  Absolutists  ;  the  said  Pet,  no  doubt,  falling 
back  more  strongly  than  ever  upon  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  French  Assembly  has  at  last  gratified  the  Executive  by 
passing  a  press  laAv  which  will  render  the  conduct  of  newspapers, 
according  to  law,  nearly  impossible — it  Avill  be  so  vexatious, 
hazardous,  and  costly.  The  press  therefore  has  the  alternative 
which  Charles  the  Tenth  presented  to  it — of  not  appearing  at  all, 
or  of  appearing  against  the  laAv. 


Main  unit  ^nmithtgs  in  ynrlinntrnt 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OE  THE  "WEEK:. 

House  of  Lords.  Monday ,  July  15.  County  Courts  Extension  Bill,  reported— 
Pactories  Bill,  considered  in  Committee;  Amendments  by  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  negatived. 

Tuesday,  July  1G.  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  thrown  out  on  second  reading — 
Elections  (Ireland)  Bill,  reported— Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  Bill,  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Thursday,  July  18.  Replies  by  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Queen  to  the 
late  Addresses  of  Condolence — Elections  (Ireland)  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
— County  Courts  Extension  Lnl,  CC.T±Ie.red  in  Committee. 

^Friday,  July  19.  cion  of  Coal  Mines  Bin,  tvhCl  ^actories  Bill,  read  a  third 

-1  IT.o  tmci  passed. 

House  of  Commons.  Monday ,  July  15.  Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill,  consider¬ 
ed  in  Committee — Sunday  Labour  in  the  Post-office  ;  her  Majesty’s  Reply  to  the  Ad¬ 
dress — Attornies’  Certificate  Bill ;  second  reading  carried  against  Ministers,  by  139 
to  122 — Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill,  considered  in  Committee  ;  Amendments  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  negatived,  and  bill  reported — Marriages  Bill 
passed. 

Tuesday,  July  16.  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  considered  in  Committee — Early  ad¬ 
journment,  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Funeral. 

Wednesday ,  July  17.  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  considered  in  Committee — 
Smoke  Prohibition  Bill,  opposed  on  second  reading  by  Sir  Georg'e  Grey,  and  thrown 
out — Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill ;  debate  on  second  reading  continued  till  the  House 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  July  18.  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  further  considered  in  Committee — Re¬ 
plies  by  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Queen  to  the  Addresses  of  Condolence 
— Reply  of  the  Queen  to  the  Address  for  a  Monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — Message 
from  the  Crown  respecting  Provision  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess 
Mary — Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Universities  ;  adjourned  debate  re¬ 
sumed  and  finished  ;  Ministerial  motion,  postponing  the  debate  to  the  Greek  Kalends, 
carried  by  160  to  138 — Attornies’  Certificate  Bill,  committed,  against  Ministers,  by 
105  to  103  ;  Ministers  again  defeated,  by  99  to  92;  clauses  agreed  to. 

Friday,  July  19.  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  further  considered  in  Committee — Rich¬ 
mond  Park — Provision  for  the  Family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge— Purchase  of 
Danish  Forts  on  the  Gold  Coast;  vote  debated,  and  affirmed  by  138  to  42. 
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- this  Session,  83  ;  - 217h  39m  -  this  Session,  121 ;  - 885h  53m 


Church  Reforms  Impeded. 

In  Committee  of  the  Commons  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill, 
a  clause  Avas  agreed  to  by  Avhich  Deans  of  Chapters  Avill  bo  restricted 
from  holding  with  their  cathedral  preferment  any  living  beyond  the 
boundary  of  their  cathedral  city,  or  exceeding  the  value  of  500/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Gladstone  de\'cloped  his  plan  for  establishing  a  new  order  of 
Bishops. 

He  moA'ed  a  clause  enacting  that  when  30,000/.  has  been  provided  by  pri- 
A  S  lMe  larM^ution  towards  the  endowment  of  a  see  in  any  district  having  a 
papulation  of  not  less  than  100,000  souls,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
Avith  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  may  submit  to  GoA7ernment 
ascheme,  foAa  Bishopric,  and  may  propose  the  appropriation  of  1,500/.  a  year 
from  the  Episcopal  fund.  Complaints  arc  made  that  the  Bishops  are  now  too 
lordly  and  secularized,  and  that  this  tendency  becomes  stronger  year  after 


1  year.  You  can  mend  tliis  only  bA7  two  modes.  First,  by  tlie  plan  followed  in 
[  the  case  of  Manchester  :  but  the  House  would  not  appoint  any  more  Bishops 
Avith  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  a  year ;  and  that  mode  is  defective  in  itself.  Secondly, 
by  the  plan  of  having  Bishops  on  a  humbler  and  more  restricted  basis  than  at 
|  present.  The  example  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics  shows  that  Avithin  four  or 
five  years  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  Bishopric  the  clergy  have  invariably 
been  doubled  and  tripled.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  it  is  frittering 
away  the  income  of  the  Church  to  give  large  sums  to  a  few  and  comparatively 
idle  members  of  the  Church ;  therefore  Bishops  should  be  appointed  throughout 
this  country  with  such  incomes  as  are  sufficient  for  tlie  purposes  of  hospitality 
and  charity,  yet  not  such  as  to  become  obj  ects  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  From 
the  various  consents  required,  not  many  of  the  new  order  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  not  more,  in  our  own  time,  probably,  than  three  or  four. 

Lord  John  Russell  resisted  the  proposal,  on  the  grounds  he  has  before 
adA7anccd.  The  argument  Avill  Arery  soon  arise,  if  any  funds  are  to  he 
given  for  these  Bishoprics,  that  they  should  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
existing  Bishoprics :  inasmuch  as  these  will  soon  have  less  labour  than  at 
{  present,  their  incomes  may  he  greatly  reduced.  He  did  not  think  they 
!  ought  to  give  up  altogether  all  prospect  of  creating  such  Bishoprics  as 
,  those  of  Ripon  and  Manchester. 

After  some  conversation  betAveen  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Glad- 
j  stone,  across  the  table,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  Avith  a  Anew  to  re¬ 
form  tho  constitution  of  Capitular  bodies. 

If  honourable  Members  would  look  back  to  the  statutes  by  AAdiich  these 
bodies  Avere  bound,  especially  as  they  were  modified  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
they  would  find  that  their  duties  were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Avants  of 
j  the  present  times.  Those  duties  Avere,  to  give  their  counsel  and  assistance 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  cases  of  discipline  ;  to  superintend  the  educa- 
J  tion  of  poor  scholars  and  the  training  of  the  clergy ;  to  teach  theology,  and 
to  take  tho  superintendence  of  general  education.  Now,  he  did  not  know 
that  he  could  draw  up  a  list  of  objects  of  Avhieh  Are  felt  the  want  more  at  the 
j  present  moment.  Those  duties  had  fallen  into  desuetude  as  far  as  cathedral 
bodies  were  concerned ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Ave  were  attempting 
to  do  by  voluntary  societies,  and  by  other  means,  AA'hat  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  should  have  been  done  by  those  cathedral  bodies.  His  clauses  went 
to  secure  residence,  to  abate  the  holding  of  pluralities,  and  to  give  the  capi¬ 
tular  bodies  the  superintendence  of  the  general  education  of  the  diocese. 

Sir  George  Grey  opposed  the  clauses,  as  making  too  great  and  exten¬ 
sive  an  alteration  in  a  bill  sent  cloAvn  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Avith  which 
they  have  no  immediate  connexion.  They  are  so  important,  that  if  pro¬ 
per  for  adoption  they  should  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone  regretted  that  a  more  distinct  intimation  was  not  given 
by  Government  that  this  is  a  matter  requiring  careful  and  early  examina¬ 
tion.  The  alleged  reform  of  the  Chapters  in  1840  Avas  no  reform  at  all, 
with  a  slight  exception.  The  objection  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
as  they  stand,  is  this — there  are  great  emoluments  to  large  bodies  of  men 
Avithout  practical  duties  :  that  fundamental  error  has  noA'er  been  rectified,, 
and  the  Government  does  not  meet  the  objection. 

On  a  division,  the  first  clause  Avas  negatived,  by  104  to  84 — Ministerial 
majority,  20.  Mr.  Herbert  AvithdreAv  tho  other  clauses,  and  tho  hill 
was  reported. 

The  Royal  Commission  to  the  Universities. 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Hay  tor’s  motion  praying  the  issue  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  adjourned  from  the  23d  April,  Avas  resumed 
on  Thursday.  The  speeches  were  by  no  means  of  an  interest  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  subject;  the  far  greater  part  of  them  consisting  of  legal 
citation  and  argument  upon  the  point  whether  the  proposed  Commission 
is  legal  or  illegal.  Mr.  John  Stuart  was  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
“illegality”  objection:  it  Avill  be  a  sufficient  notice  of  his  mass  of 
authorities  to  mention,  that  the  amendment  with  which  he  concluded  his 
speech  affirmed,  not  that  the  Commission  would  be  a  Auolation  of  the 
laivs,  hut  that  the  adA'ice  to  issue  it  Avould  tend  to  a  Aiolation  of  the  laAvs. 

“abstract  legality  of  the  Commission”  was  expressly  conceded  by 
Mr.  Roundell  PaIAUSR  ;  and  was  opposed  with  hut  hypothetical  inge¬ 
nuity  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Stuart’s  only  participator  in  this  vieAV.  Sir 
George  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  considered  the  concession  of  the 
point  by  Mr,  Palmer  a  sufficient  Avarrant  to  absolve  them  from  a  laborious 
justification  of  the  course  Government  has  resolved  to  pursue. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  debate  on  the  general  topic  was  the 
practically  progressive  quality  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  vieAvs  on  the  educational 
duties  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges, — aucavs  important  as  those  of  an 
influential  Conservative  party  in  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Universities; 
and  the  very  temperate  tone  of  the  persuasions  Avhich  he  used  against  the 
issue  of  the  Commission. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  process  by  AA'hioh  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
free  University  of  Oxford  in  King  Edivard  the  First’s  time,  Avith  its  30,000 
students,  has  dAvindled  to  an  incorporation  of  Colleges  to  Avhieh  no  addition 
has  been  made  for  some  centuries  past,  Mr.  Palmer  implied  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  requirement  that  every  member  of  the 
University  be  also  a  member  of  some  one  College  in  the  University.  He 
ventured  to  think  that  the  cure  of  this  might  be  found  in  reverting  to  the- 
old  system  and  abolishing  the  present  monopoly — he  meant  the  regulation  of 
expenses.  We  liaA'e  now  a  scale  of  living,  maimers,  habits,  and  discipline,  Avhich 
whilst  approved  by  the  present  members  it  AArould  be  extremely  difficult  to  in¬ 
terfere  Avith.  They  could  not  well  begin  de  novo  in  existing  institutions ;  but 
nothing  would  be  more  easy,  if  neAV  Halls  were  opened,  than  to  place  them 
from  the  beginning  under  a  strict  and  economical  discipline.  Let  all  the  meals 
be  in  common — no  expensive  priA’ate  furniture  be  allowed — habits  all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tho  class  of  students  likely  to  frequent  them.  Thus  Avould  they 
at  once  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  Universities  and  diminish  the  expense, 
lie  asserted  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  prohibit  the  introduction  of  new  courses  of  study ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  birth  preferences  and  local  preferences,  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  fellows,  &e.,  a  just  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  statutes  will  ge¬ 
nerally  carry  out  the  mam  purpose  of  the  founders  themselves.  They  should 
not  forget  what  the  Colleges  have  already  done  in  this  respect ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  they  should  compare  that  Avith  Avhat  the  CroAvn  itself  has  not  done. 
In  the  University  of  Oxford  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  no  feAver 
than  twelve  out  of  the  nineteen  Colleges,  AA'hich  were  previously  close 
foundations,  had  spontaneously  adopted  a  AAdser  and  sounder  and  more  li¬ 
beral  interpretation 'of  the  wills  of  their  founders,  and  had  opened  the  Col¬ 
leges,  as  far  as  the  founders’  intentions  allowed  them,  to  merit  of  every  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  others  that  were  behind  in  the  race  of 
improvement,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  they  were  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  alarmed,  and  if  a  spirit  of  resistance  Avere  not  created  in  their  minds  by 
ill-considered  interference,  they  Avould  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of 
the  Colleges.  Contrast  this  with  what  the  Crown  has  not  done.  It  appeared 
that  by  tho  existing  law,  without  any  commission  or  any  legislative  inter- 
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fereuce  with,  the  wills  of  the  founders,  the  visitors  of  the  Colleges  (and  the 
Crown  was  a  visitor  of  a  great  many)  had  the  right,  not  indeed  of  always 
altering  the  statutes,  but  of  directing  how  they  should  be  acted  upon,  inter¬ 
preted,  and  administered,  and  of  reviewing  the  statutes  not  only  with  re¬ 
spect  to  education,  but  with  respect  to  everything  else.  They  had  the  right 
to  introduce  any  improvement  consistent  with  the  statutes  of  the  founders, 
and  to  correct  any  abuses  which  might  have  crept  into  the  administration  of 
them.  The  real  misfortune  is,  that  this  power  has  fallen  into  abeyance 
through  the  neglect  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  In  point  of  fact,  some  of 
the  Colleges  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Crown  are  Colleges  more  open  to 
exception  than  any  of  the  others.  It  would  be  a  useful  thing  if  the  noble 
Lord  would  suggest  means  by  which  the  Crown  could  institute  a  periodical 
visitation,  and  thereby  reform  such  abuses  as  might  have  grown  up  in  course 
of  time  :  if  it  should  afterwards  be  found  necessary  to  go  further,  or  that 
other  institutions  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Crown,  it  would  then  be¬ 
come  a  question  whether  some  legislation  might  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond  uttered  some  bold  opinions,  in  his  usual  inde¬ 
pendent  style. 

The  Universities  are  become,  by  lapse,  totally  incompetent  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  public  at  large  in  the  way  in  which  the  public  might  bo 
benefited ;  but  the  way  to  remedy  that  is  not  to  go  and  meddle  with  their 
property  and  then  rights.  The  thing  we  ought  to  do  is,  either  to  open  tho 
Halls  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  or  else  to  give  grants  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  to  build  Colleges,  one  for  Roman  Catholics  and  another  for  Non¬ 
conformists,  while  we  leave  the  degrees  and  honours  of  the  Universities  open 
to  all.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  continue  the  Universities  merely  as  parts 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  after  we  have  destroyed  that  Chinch  Esta¬ 
blishment,  and  when  Parliament,  containing  so  many  professed  enemies  to 
the  Establishment,  sits  nightly  in  judgment  upon  it. 

Passing  over  the  legal  arguments  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  wo  come  to  these 
passages  of  more  general  scope — 

Tho  course  tho  noble  Lord  was  taking  would  tend  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  eleemosynary  foundations  altogether.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any 
individual  who  is  deliberating  with  himself  whether  he  will  or  will  not  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  his  substance  for  prosecuting  the  objects  of  learning,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  religion,  will  be  checked  by  tho  prospect  that  at  any  given  time, 
and  under  any  given  circumstances,  a  Minister,  who  is  the  creature  of  a  po  - 
litical  majority,  may  institute  a  State  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
funds  he  may  devise  are  administered.  Eveiy  one  must  think  that  this 
would  be  a  discouragemeut  to  all  eleemosynary  establishments.  But  would 
it  be  wise  to  discourage  them  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  perfectly 
right  to  pass  statutes  of  mortmain— when  the  wealth  of  corporations  was  likely 
to  threaten  the  industry  and  to  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  so  now ;  we  are  now  a  nation  developing  un¬ 
exampled  energies  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  material  wealth.  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  and  farsighted  policy  to  pursue  a  generous  and  liberal  course 
towards  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  rescue  some  part  of  that  wealth  from 
pursuits  merely  material,  and  devote  it  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  ele¬ 
vated  in  a  human  being  ?  When  he  attempted  to  plead  tho  cause  of  the 
English  Universities,  he  would  not  deny  that  they  had  done  for  learning 
what  had  been  on  the  whole  less  than  might  have  been  done  ;  hut  they  had 
nevertheless  done  what  had  answered  tho  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  country.  It  did  appear  to  him  a  much  wiser  course  for  the 
Crown  to  pursue,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  Colleges  over 
which  it  had  a  legal  control,  by  administering  the  existing  law,  rather  than 
to  issue  a  Commission  as  proposed.  If  the  Universities  have  a  fault  now,  it 
is  that  they  have  too  much  the  character  of  seminaries  of  the  higher  classes. 
He  wanted  to  see  them  embrace  a  larger  number  of  the  middle  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Assist  them  we  may.  The  noble  Lord  has  large  means  in  his  hands 
of  doing  good  by  judicious  communication  with  tho  Universities;  but  by  the 
noble  Lord’s  present  course,  there  can  be  no  result  hut  evil. 

Lord  John  Russell  spoke  in  reply  and  justification  of  the  Government 
intentions. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  permit  the  Crown  to  order  an  inquiry 
into  these  matters,  they  would  do  much  to  keep  back  the  Universities  in  the 
course  of  improvement  they  are  willing  themselves  to  adopt.  All  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  country  have  of  late  years  been  undergoing  changes.  Look¬ 
ing  back  twenty  years,  we  find — as  regards  the  changes  made  in  the  Church, 
for  instance — that,  far  from  being  destroyed,  she  is  stronger  than  before, 
and  that  not  from  resistance  to  change,  but  from  adopting  reforms  suited  to 
the  times  aud  calculated  to  make  her  more  useful.  So  it  should  be  with  all 
our  institutions.  So  with  regard  to  the  Universities.  We  should  not  act 
like  foolish  innovators,  who  destroy  what  they  cannot  improve.  Seeing  the 
great  advantages  this  country  possesses  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  in 
the  endowments  left  by  our  ancestors,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  these 
conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  diffusion  of  religion,  morality,  and 
sound  learning,  and  more  worthy  of  our  other  institutions. 

Mr.  E.  Herbert  Bunbury  and  Mr.  Heywood  spoke  in  support  of 
Government ;  Mr.  Law  in  opposition.  Sir  George  Grey  had  early  in 
the  evening  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to  that  day  three 
months,  but  had  withdrawn  his  motion  in  order  that  Mr,  Stuart  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  moving  his  amendment :  on  that  amendment 
being  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Stuart,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  Sir  George 
Grey  again  moved  his  own  amendment,' — suspended  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Stuart’s, — and  the  House  divided  on  the  question  of  adjournment. 
The  Ministerial  amendment  was  carried,  by  160  to  138  ;  a  majority  of 
22  favourable  to  the  Commission. 

Protection  op  Factory  Labour. 

In  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Factories  Bill,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby  moved  to  insert  in  the  first  clause  the  words  “no  child,” 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  labour  of  children  to  the  extent  proposed  in 
the  case  of  women  and  young  persons.  Children  would  be  placed  in  a 
worse  condition  than  their  present  one,  by  the  hill  as  it  stands ;  as  a  fresh 
stimulus  will  he  applied  to  the  manufacturers  to  substitute  their  labour 
for  that  of  women  and  young  persons.  To  a  certain  degree  the  labour  of 
adults  would  he  intoi'fered  with,  no  doubt ;  but  the  present  measure  de¬ 
nies  the  same  protection  to  children  that  is  given  against  the  abuse  of  fe¬ 
males  and  young  persons.  The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  introduced  a  foreign  and  disturbing 
element  into  a  controversy  which  the  bill  had  good  prospect  of  closing. 
Lord  Stanley  also  spoke  with  decision  against  it,  on  the  same  ground, 
that  it  introduced  a  new  restriction,  not  called  for  by  any  large  body  of 
men,  nor  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1844  or  1847.  He  excepted  strongly 
against  the  joint  condemnation  of  shifts  and  relays;  defending  relays,  as 
unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and  as  contemplated  by  and  even  a  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  expressed  by  the  acts  of  1844 
and  1847.  The  amendment  was  negatived,  by  58  to  25 — majority  33. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  forward  the  amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  with  the  object  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for 
women  and  children  to  ten  horns  a  day.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Earl 
of  Granville  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  a  disturbance  of  tho 


“  compromise,”  or  rather  “  tho  happy  understanding,”  which  the  mas¬ 
ters  and  operatives  have  como  to,  and  which  the  bill  carries  into  effect ; 
and  they  used  the  authority  of  Lord  Ashley’s  name  in  support  of  their 
views.  The  Government  looks  at  tho  arrangement  now  made  as  founded 
on  reciprocal  concessions  of  an  equitable  character,  and  Lord  Granvillo 
intimated,  that  if  their  Lordships  should  coni  '  to  any  resolution  which 
would  tear  from  the  manufacturers  the  very  small  advantages  which  the 
bill  proposes  they  should  receive  from  the  other  side,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  carry  on  the  bill.  Lord  Stanley 
complained  of  this  unconstitutional  threat  that  Ministers  will  abandon 
the  measure  ;  contended  that  there  has  been  no  compromise  ;  and 
declared  that  if  the  bill  pass  in  its  present  shape,  tho  consequence 
will  only  he  renewed  agitation  and  further  delay  in  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  declared,  that  if  Minis¬ 
ters  should  throw  the  hill  overboard,  he  would  himself  take  it  up 
in  that  House,  and  should  easily  prevail  on  his  friend  Lord  John  Manners 
to  take  it  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tho  Bishop  of  Rirox  would 
carry  out  consistently  those  views  which  Lord  Ashley  had  formerly  urged 
him  to  labour  for,  rather  than  assist  to  foment  the  dissatisfaction  which 
the  bill  will  cause  among  the  factory  population.  The  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  came  to  a  conclusion  opposite  to  that  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
appealed  to  him  ;  holding  that  tho  present  measure  is  the  best  that  under 
all  the  present  circumstances  can  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxeord  supported  the  amendment ;  deeming  tho  hill  as  un¬ 
amended  to  be  a  breach  of  sacred  compact,  and  an  act  of  deliberate  injus¬ 
tice  more  calculated  to  produce  disaffection  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
than  open  violence.  On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived,  by  52 
to  39 — Ministerial  majority  13.  Thus  tho  bill  passed  unaltered  through 
the  Committee. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  Relations. 

On  the  motion  by  Lord  Portman  to  read  a  second  time  Mr.  Pusey’s 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  Lord  Beaumont  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months;  the  hill  being-  so  objectionable  that  it  is  not 
worth  going  into  Committee  upon.  Lord  Brougham  said,  the  first  clause 
contained  an  enactment  with  respect  to  powers  of  leasing  by  tenants  in 
tail,  which  was  quite  opposed  to  all  law.  lie  was  afraid  that  tho  bill 
could  not  be  amended  in  Committee  so  as  to  make  it  at  all  useful.  Amend¬ 
ment  carried  without  division  :  so  the  bill  is  lost. 

Tenant  Law  in  Ireland. 

On  tho  proposed  second  reading  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Bill,  Mr.  S haiiman  Craweord  moved  the  amendment  that  it  be  road  that 
day  throe  months. 

It  is  one  of  several  bills  sent  down  from  the  other  House,  the  object  of 
which  may  be  described  to  he  to  facilitate  extermination  ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  are  calling  for  a  just  measure  of  relief  and 
protection,  which  will  not  bo  granted.  By  the  first  clause,  a  tenant-at-will 
may  be  ejected  without  notice  ;  by  the  sixth  clause,  if  a  tenant  cut  his  grain 
on  Sunday,  or  between  sunset  and  sunrise, — and  during  the  long  harvest- 
moon  nights,  it  must  be  very  often  cut  then, — he  may  bo  fined  ten  pounds 
and  imprisoned  twelve  months.  “The  hill  professes  to  he ‘to  amend  anil 
improve  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant’  ;  but  there  is  not  a  clause  in  it 
to  do  an}-  justice  or  give  any  relief  to  the  tenant.” 

Mr.  Bright  deemed  the  restriction  on  the  cutting  of  grain  between  sun¬ 
set  and  sunrise  a  monstrous  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population.  With  so  little  time  for  deliberation,  to  pass  any  mea¬ 
sure  giving  additional  powers  to  the  landlords  in  Ireland,  when  so  bad  a 
spirit  exists  on  both  sides,  would  be  very  ill-advised  indeed.  As  the  Go¬ 
vernment  bill  stands  over,  the  whole  landlord  and  tenant  question  should 
be  deliberated  upon  next  session.  Mr.  Anstey  and  Mr.  Hume  concurred 
in  tho  recommendation  to  postpone  the  subject  till  next  session  ;  and  tho 
former  moved  tho  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  that  day  week.  The 
measure  had  been  defended  by  Mr,  G.  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  J.  Stuart, 
when  Sir  William  Somerville  rose  and  threw  his  shield  over  it. 

He  deemed  it  a  measure  equally  for  the  benefit  of  tho  tenants  and  land¬ 
lords,  though  there  might  he  objection  to  some  of  the  clauses.  There  has 
been  a  repetition  of  outrages  iu  Ireland,  and  he  asked  the  House  to  read  tho 
bill  a  second  time,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  from  many 
of  the  harsh  and  distressing  modes  of  proceeding  which  it  is  now  in  the  power 
of  tho  landlords  to  put  in  force  against  them.  He  would  not  insist  on  his 
own  opinions  of  tho  first  clause,  but  leave  the  matter  open  for  discussion  in 
the  Committee  ;  still  less  would  ho  urge  the  adoption  of  any  clauses  likely  to 
prove  harsh  or  severe. 

Tho  question  being  put  to  adjourn  the  debate,  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche  made 
a  speech  against  tho  bill,  and  then  continued  to  make  several  “  observa  ¬ 
tions  on  subjects  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion,”  till  six  o’clock  arrived;  when  the  Speaker  adjourned  the  House. 

Attornies’  Certificates  :  Ministerial  Defeat. 

Moving  the  second  reading  of  his  Attornies’  Certificates  Bill,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor  called  attention  to  the  changed  position  of  his  mea¬ 
sure.  It  was  introduced  in  February;  discussion  was  postponed  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  till  after  the  financial  statement ; 
and  six  weeks  after  that  statement,  on  a  resumed  debate,  the  House  de¬ 
termined,  though  the  whole  strength  of  Government  was  opposed  to  the 
step,  that  tho  bill  should  ho  introduced.  Lord  Robert  hoped  that  resolu¬ 
tion  would  not  now  he  rescinded.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
three  months  :  he  deprecated  tho  canvassing  system  to  which  recourse  had 
been  had  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  House.  There  are  thirty-five  classes 
of  things  subject  to  licence- duties,  and  the  total  of  those  duties  is 
1,200,0007  :  in  support  of  this  bill  it  should  he  shown  that  this  particular 
duty  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all  these  duties  ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  whoso  repeal  would  he  far  more  important  to  the 
public  than  this  one.  It  is  disagreeable  to  resist  the  solicitation  of 
a  personal  friend,  but  that  is  a  duty  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  frequently  to  perform ;  and  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  disregard  these  personal  interests  unless  a  strong  public 
ground  can  be  shown  for  yielding  to  them.  Mr.  Mullings,  Mr.  Bass, 
and  Mr.  Muntz,  supported  tho  second  reading  ;  Mr.  Goulburn  sup¬ 
ported  tho  amendment,  with  sympathetic  Ex- Chancellor’s  arguments ; 
and  Mr.  Bright  supported  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  tho  hope  that  these  du¬ 
ties  must  be  included  in  a  general  revision  of  taxation,  which  must  take 
place  next  session.  On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  negatived,  by  139 
to  122 — majority  against  Ministers,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  17. 
Read  a  second  time. 

Ministers  were  again  defeated  on  this  bill  on  Thursday ;  when  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor  moved  its  consideration  in  Committee;  and  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Excheuuer  moved  that  such  consideration  he  post¬ 
poned  to  that  day  three  months :  the  House  negatived  the  Ministerial 
amendment,  hy  105  to  103 — majority  2.  In  Committee,  the  Government 
renewed  the  struggle,  and  succeeded  in  modifying  a  clause  seemingly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  Law  Society, — providing  that  at- 
tornies  should  pay  10s.  in  lieu  of  the  Is.  6 d.  at  present  levied  on  the  re¬ 
gistration  of  that  certificate  whose  duty  of  12/.  it  is  the  object  of  the  bill 
to  remit.  On  this  point  the  Government  were  supported  hy  majorities 
of  130  to  70  and  124  to  68.  Encouraged  hy  this  improvement,  Mr.  Hutt 
moved  on  their  behalf  that  the  Chairman  report  progress :  after  some  in¬ 
dignant  expressions  at  this  way  of  attempting  to  burke  the  measure, 
a  division  took  place,  in  which  Ministers  were  again  unsuccessful — the 
motion  to  report  progress  was  negatived  hy  99  to  92.  The  clauses  were 
then  agreed  to,  without  further  hinderance  for  that  day. 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill. 

Opposition  to  the  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill  was  renewed  hy  Sir 
George  Strickland,  Mr.  Mullings,  and  others,  on  the  motion  hy  Mr. 
Aglionby  to  consider  the  hill  in  Committee.  It  is  not  objected  to  con¬ 
vert  copyhold  tenures  into  freehold  tenures  :  the  hill  will  not  do  this  ;  it 
will  only  commute  copyhold  rents,  &c.,  and  do  that  in  an  unjust  man¬ 
ner.  The  bill  looks  as  if  brought  in  to  meet  a  particular  case.  Mr. 
Aglionby  complained  of  the  canvassing,  and  of  the  apathy  which  pre¬ 
vents  Members  from  reading  his  hill,  and  finding  out  the  character  of 
the  misrepresentations  of  its  nature.  It  expressly  provides  for  en¬ 
franchisement.  The  amendment  to  read  the  hill  that  day  three 
months  was  negatived,  by  49  to  40.  In  Committee,  an  amend¬ 
ment  hy  Mr.  Mullings,  that  all  manorial  rights  should  he  commuted 
by  the  Copyhold  Commissioners,  was  opposed  hy  Mr.  Aglionby,  as 
too  large  and  varied.  It  was  supported  hy  Sir  George  Strickland, 
with  the  view  of  “  sweeping  away  all  the  remnants  of  copyhold  tenure” ; 
and  hy  Mr.  IIume,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall — after  “mines  and  mi¬ 
nerals”  had  been  excepted,  in  order  to  “  prevent  a  good  deal  of  opposi¬ 
tion  ” — as  a  step  towards  the  removal  of  copyhold  annoyances.  Rejected, 
by  55  to  47.  Mr.  Henley  then  moved,  that  enfranchisement  shall  only 
take  place  on  the  application  of  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  in  number 
and  value;  and  this  proposal  was  carried,  hy  74  to  44.  Mr.  Aglionby 
adhered  to  his  mutilated  bill,  and  was  urging  on  the  clauses,  when  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  moved  to  report  progress.  After  some  parley,  Mr. 
Aglionby  yielded  to  this  course,  though  the  effect  of  it  would  ho  to 
“  throw  the  bill  over  for  this  session.”  Progress  was  reported,  and  leave 
given  to  sit  again  next  Wednesday. 

Prohibition  op  Smoke. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Smoke  Prohibition  Bill  was  moved  hy  Mr. 
Bankes,  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  case  justifying  legislation. 

Among  his  new  statements  was  one,  that  the  guardian  of  the  Berlin  Pic¬ 
ture  Gallery,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  has  lately  revisited  our 
National  Gallery,  and  he  says  that  he  has  not  language  to  describe  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  pictures  since  he  visited  them  some  years  ago  ; 
he  might  almost  say  they  are  destroyed  by  the  atmosphere.  The  chimney  of 
the  baths  and  washhouses  behind  the  gallery  daily  pours  down  into  the  gal¬ 
lery  a  new  infusion  of  smoke,  which  is  injuring  the  pictures  so  seriously 
that  many  members  of  the  Committee  are  impressed  with  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity'  for  removing  them  entirely.  With  regard  to  the  inj  urious  effect  of 
smoke  on  the  public  health,  that  is  quite  established  in  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  faculty  ;  but  even  if  that  point  be  doubtful,  the  bill  is  a  just  effort 
of  legislation ;  for,  according  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  constitute  a  legal  nuisance  that  the  ah-  should  be  made  unwholesome — it 
is  a  nuisance  anyhow  “  to  render  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  uncom¬ 
fortable.”  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the  means  of  abating  the 
nuisance — by-  use  of  fuel  which  does  not  generate  smoke,  or  use  of  appara¬ 
tus  which  consumes  smoke — would  be  somewhat  expensive  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  those  persons  must  pay  some  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  persons 
around  them. 

An  amendment,  to  read  the  hill  a  second  time  that  day  three  months, 
was  moved  by  Alderman  Copeland  ;  who  has  tried  an  invention  at  his 
works  in  Staffordshire,  and  only  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  himself  the 
prospect  of  paying  for  a  failure  or  paying  for  a  lawsuit.  Another  experi¬ 
ment  is  proposed  to  him,  which  would  cost  him  30/.  for  each  of  his  fur¬ 
naces,  or  about  4,000/.  in  total,  and  after  all  that  experiment  may  turn 
out  no  better  than  the  many  others  ho  has  made.  Mr.  Muntz  doubted 
whether  smoke  can  be  got  rid  of,  as  some  suppose :  the  hill  seemed  to 
him  drawn  by  people  -who  know  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  to  be  unjust. 
The  House  was  about  to  divide,  when  Sir  George  Grey  cautioned  it, 
that  even  if  it  sanctioned  the  principle  of  putting  an  end  to  “  what  is 
called  the  smoko  nuisance,”  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  hill,  so  like  its 
predecessor  of  last  session,  will  effect  the  object.  He  understood  that  the 
act  obtained  for  Manchester  is  not  found  to  be  operative.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  proceed  now,  without  prospect  of  succeeding  this  year ;  “  and,  having 
regard  for  the  time  of  the  House,  he  must  object  to  its  being  further  oc¬ 
cupied  with  this  hill.”  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr. 
Bankes  would  not  proceed  against  the  opinion  of  the  Government ;  such 
a  measure  could  not  and  ought  not  to  he  carried  against  them  :  he  hoped 
they  would  consider  the  matter.  So  the  hill  was  cast  aside. 

Sunday  Post-Office  Labour. 

Lord  Marcus  Hill  conveyed  to  the  nouse  of  Commons  her  Majesty’s 
reply  to  the  address  voted  hy  the  House  as  an  amendment  on  Mr.  Locke’s 
motion  on  Sunday  Post-office  labour — 

“  I  have  received  your  address,  praying  that  I  will  cause  au  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  the  amount  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Tost-office  might  not  be 
reduced  without  completely  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
letters  on  Sundays ;  and  I  have  given  directions  that  such  an  inquiry  shall 
be  instituted.” 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  about  to  separate  af¬ 
ter  the  morning  sitting  on  Tuesday,  with  the  usual  understanding  to  meet 
again  at  five,  Mr.  Francis  Scott  rose  and  moved  that  the  House  should 
pay  a  tribute  to  departed  worth,  of  veneration  to  the  illustrious  prince 
whose  virtues  had  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  whose 
mortal  remains  had  been  that  day  consigned  to  their  last  resting-place. 
Major  Beresford  seconded  the  motion.  After  a  pause,  Mr.  Labouchere 
rose  and  expressed  his  regret  that  notice  had  not  been  given  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  submit  the  motion.  Of  course  every  member  of  the  Government 
would  have  every  desire  to  pay  every  practicable  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  so  generally'  beloved  as  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  had  not  adjourned,  and  that  made  him  a  little  doubt¬ 
ful  about  acceding  to  what  might  he  inconsistent  with  precedent.  How¬ 


ever,  as  the  day  was  not  a  Government  day,  the  House  itself  was  more 
particularly  interested  to  decide.  It  might  he  better  to  postpone  the  mo¬ 
tion  till  five  o’clock,  when  there  would  he  a  more  numerous  attendance. 
Mr.  Scott  deemed  the  House  in  its  present  state  fully  competent  to  de¬ 
cide.  Mr.  Labouchere  acceded  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  adjournment  was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

“  Provision  ”  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Mary'. 

A  message  from  the  Crown  was  presented  hy  Lord  John  Bussell  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday.  The  Speaker  read  it — 

“  Victoria  Begina.  Her  Majesty  being  desirous,  upon  the  decease  of  her 
late  uncle,  of  making  competent  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  of  the  Princess  Mary,  re¬ 
commends  the  consideration  thereof  to  her  faithful  Commons,  and  relies  on 
the  attachment  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary.” 

Lord  John  Bussell  gave  notice,  that  he  would  on  Friday  move  that 
the  message  he  taken  into  consideration  before  the  order  for  Supply'. 


€jl t  Cmtri. 

The  Queen  hold  Privy  Councils  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Henry  Tufnell  was  sworn  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Privy  Council,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  board.  Audiences  were  given 
to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  and  Lord  John  Bussell. 
On  Monday,  Lord  Langdale  and  Baron  Bolfe  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to 
the  Queen ;  who  was  pleased  to  deliver  the  same  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilde. 
Sir  Thomas  thereupon  took  the  oath  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  hoard  of  the  Council. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  visited  the  Queen  on  Thursday ;  and  the 
Dutchess  of  Gloucester  paid  her  Majesty  a  visit  on  Wednesday. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha  has  arrived  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Her  Majesty  took  Prince  Alfred  and  two  of  the  Princesses  to  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Gardens  on  Thursday,  to  show  them  the  young  hippopotamus  and 
the  performances  of  the  Arab  snake-charmer. 

The  Boyal  Family  left  town  for  Osborne  on  Thursday  afternoon,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  visiter  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cohiu-g  and  Gotha. 

The  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  has  been  a  daily  visiter  at  her  sister’s 
house  of  mourning,  Cambridge  House :  the  Countess  de  Neuilly  was  a 
visiter  there  on  Friday. 

The  interment  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
at  Kcw  Church. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  two  battalions  of  the  Duke’s  regiment, 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  passed  up  Piccadilly  on  their  way  to  Kew ;  one 
hundred  of  these  men  filed  off  at  Cambridge  House,  and  entered  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  mansion  to  form  a  body-guard ;  and  a  squadron  of  the  Second 
Life  Guards  joined  this  detachment.  At  six  o’clock,  the  hearse  left  the 
door.  On  a  fine  summer  morning,  the  view  over  Piccadilly  hollow  is  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  in  London :  the  view  was  impressively 
solemn  as  well  as  picturesque,  when  the  long  dark  stream  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  wound  from  the  portal,  traversed  the  valley,  and  slowly  ascended  the 
rising  ground  beyond.  A  vast  number  of  persons  assembled,  and  fringed 
the  road  under  the  noble  mansions  on  the  one  side  and  the  fine  trees  on 
the  other  ;  everywhere  a  deep  silence  reigned.  The  w'arm  feelings  of  the 
people  were  acutely  touched  when  as  they  passed  Gloucester  House  the 
venerable  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  was  seen  at  one  of  the  partially  closed 
windows  of  her  mansion,  watching  with  an  attendant  for  a  last  look  at 
the  bier  which  bore  away  her  brother’s  remains. 

The  procession  was  marshalled  in  the  following  order. 

Four  mutes,  bearing  staves  covered  with  crape. 

A  detachment  of  Life  Guards. 

Eight  mourning  coaches,  drawn  by  four  horses  each ;  carrying  members 
of  the  late  Duke’s  household,  and  some  members  of  the  households 
of  the  King  of  Hanover  and  Queen  Victoria. 

The  state  carriage  of  the  late  Duke,  drawn  by  six  horses  ;  carrying  his 
coronet  and  baton,  on  cushions  borne  by  Baron  Knesebeck  and 
Colonel  Hay. 

A  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards. 

The  hearse,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall, 
emblazoned  on  each  side  with  the  Duke’s  heraldic  achievement. 

A  detachment  of  Life  Guards. 

On  the  route,  at  Knightsbridge,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith,  the 
muffled  church-peals  tolled  minute-hells ;  the  shops  were  generally 
closed,  and  business  was  suspended.  The  procession  was  met  on  Kew 
Bridge  hy  the  parochial  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  it  was 
received  at  the  Boyal  Cottage  by  the  military  guard  of  honour  which  left 
town  at  half-past  five ;  and  from  this  spot  the  Guards  lined  the  path  to 
the  church. 

The  Dutchess  of  Cambridge,  with  her  daughters,  the  Grand  Dutchess 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  arrived  at 
Hanover  Lodge,  a  residence  situated  between  the  Boyal  Cottage  and  the 
church,  at  nine  o’clock  ;  and  they  were  joined  there  hy  Prince  George, 
now'  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  and 
Prince  Albert. 

The  Duke  of  ’Wellington  arrived  at  nine  o’clock,  in  an  open  phaeton. 
He  wore  a  plain  suit  of  black ;  and  having  been  furnished  with  a  crape 
scarf  and  hatband,  he  umlked  across  the  road  into  the  church ;  after  look¬ 
ing  at  the  vault  and  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifice,  he  returned  to  the 
churchyard,  and  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  cortege. 
There  were  also  present,  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Viscount 
Jocelyn,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord  Forester,  and  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence.  These  gentlemen  each  wore  scarfs  and  hatbands,  and  were 
seated  in  pews  facing  the  altar  ;  but  neither  themselves  nor  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  took  any  partin  the  ceremony  except  as  spectators. 

The  mourners  entered  the  church,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  from  tho 
Boyal  Cottage  into  the  church  on  the  shoulders  of  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards — “  twelve  remarkably  fine  men,  whose 
united  strength  wras  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  massive  burden.”  “  The 
coffin  was  uncovered  by  any  pall,  and  its  crimson  hue  and  glittering 
ornaments  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dark  habiliments  of  tho  mourners.” 
While  the  service  was  performed,  it  rested  on  tressles  in  front  of  the 
altar;  a  black  pall  emblazoned  with  white  escocheons  was  thrown  over  it, 
and  the  ducal  coronet  and  Field-marshal’s  baton  of  tho  deceased  were 
placed  upon  it.  Prince  George  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the  cham- 
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berlains  at  the  foot.  At  the  proper  time,  the  coffin  was  carried  down 
the  North  aisle  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault — a  hole  pierced  in  the  crown 
of  the  arch — and  was  rested  on  an  inclined  plane.  This  movement  was 
accompanied  by  the  chief  mourners ;  the  organ  pouting  forth  the  solemn 
music  of  the  Dead  March  in  “  Saul.”  Frince  Albert  walked  a  few  paces 
apart  from  the  other  mourners,  as  if  deferring  to  their  acuter  sorrows. 
At  the  reading  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge  left  the 
arm  of  her  son,  knelt  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  and  remained  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication  for  some  moments. 

As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault,  Baron  Kncsebeck  placed 
upon  it  the  ducal  coronet  of  the  deceased.  The  service  being  finished, 
the  organ  pealed  Martin  Luther’s  Hymn  as  the  mourners  retired.  At 
dusk  in  the  evening,  the  Dutchess  and  her  children  returned  to  the  church, 
to  take  a  farewell  view ;  and  then  the  Princesses  were  observed  to  strew 
flowers  over  the  vault.  On  their  last  retirement,  the  workmen  were  im¬ 
mediately  summoned  to  close  up  the  tomb. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Duke’s  expressed 
desire,  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  of¬ 
fice.  The  College  of  Arms  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  nor  was  Gar¬ 
ter  present  to  proclaim  the  style  and  titles  of  the  deceased  prince,  as  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  royal  interments. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Duke’s  remains  have  not  yet  found  their  “  last 
resting-place.”  The  authentic  descriptions  of  the  funeral  announce,  that 
“  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  family  mausoleum  in  a  portion  of  the  Royal 
grounds  near  the  church,  where  the  deceased  has  more  than  once  express¬ 
ed  his  desire  to  be  laid  after  death  ;  and  to  this  spot  the  coffin  containing 
the  remains  will  hereafter  be  removed.  The  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
the  Blood  Royal,  of  late  years,  appear  to  have  exhibited  some  distaste  for 
the  massive  chambers  of  the  Royal  vault  under  St.  George’s  Chapel  at 
Windsor ;  and  the  selection  of  other  localities,  by  successive  members  of 
the  family,  will  render  the  choice  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  rest  among 
what  may  he  called  his  own  parishioners,  at  Kew,  less  remarkable  than  it 
might  have  been  thought  twenty-five  years  since." 


'$lji  jEfiftrapnlis. 

The  proposed  mooting  in  the  Metropolis  to  forward  the  scheme  of  a 
national  memorial  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  held  on  Monday,  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hall  of  the  Mansionhouse.  The  Lord  Mayor  presided ;  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  City  magnates  was  very  large,  representing  all  classes. 
Among  those  present  were,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  Mr.  Ilenry  Drummond, 
Mr.  Masterman,  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Baron  Rothschild,  Mr.  Raikes 
Currie,  Mr.  Monsell,  Mr.  Scully,  and  Major  Blackall,  with  some  eight  or 
ten  other  Members  of  Parliament ;  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  representatives -of  most  of  the  great  banking, 
mercantile,  and  trading  firms ;  and  a  large  number  of  Aldermen  and 
members  of  the  Council.  A  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jones, 
had  been  placed  in  the  entrance-ball. 

The  first  resolution,  moved  by  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  expressed  the  profound 
and  universal  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  eountiy  has  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  desire  of  all  to  cooperate  in  perpetuating 
the  memoiy  of  his  public  services  and  private  virtues.  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
would  have  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  put 
upon  his  monument — that  bis  word  was  truth,  and  his  character  integrity 
itself.  Captain  Shepherd,  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  se¬ 
conded  the  resolution,  and  echoed  Sir  Peter  Laurie’s  desire.  A  Mr. 
Joshua  Beardmore,  from  some  place  near  Nottingham,  essayed  to  move 
an  amendment,  which  made  an  exceptional  reference,  “  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  anguish  and  regret,”  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  encouragement  of 
the  slave-trade  by  lowering  the  sugar-duties  :  but  amidst  general  mani¬ 
festations  of  disgust  at  the  interruption,  the  Lord  Mayor  decided  that  the 
amendment  was  out  of  order ;  and  the  original  resolution  was  earned 
unanimously. 

Sir  John  Pelly,  Chairman  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  moved  the  next  resolution — • 

“  That  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  platform  do  form  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolution  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Masterman,  Sir  James  Duke,  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  he 
requester!  to  act  as  Treasurers.” 

Sir  James  Weir  Hogg  seconded  the  resolution,  with  a  testimony  to  de¬ 
parted  worth,  couched  in  language  of  great  warmth — 

“  In  the  fullness  of  his  mental  powers,  when  his  last  accents  of  wisdom 
and  conciliation  yet  hung  upon  our  ears,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  suddenly 
to  withdraw  him  from  us.  But  his  memory  is  hallowed  in  our  breasts ;  and 
the  voices  of  men  of  every  party,  every  creed,  every  class,  and  every  occupa¬ 
tion,  unite  in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  dis¬ 
interested,  and  the  most  distinguished  statesmen,  that  ever  guided  the  poli¬ 
tical  helm  of  any  country.  It  was  England’s  blessing-  to  have  such  a  states¬ 
man  in  times  of  trial  and  transition,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  England’s 
glory  to  record  her  sense  of  his  services.” 

Mr.  Hume  repeated  his  avowal  of  admiration  for  the  unmatched  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  the  services  which  have  been  lost  to  the  nation ;  and  he 
recalled  a  practical  suggestion  already  made  public — 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  besides  a  statue,  means  might  be  found  of  form¬ 
ing  some  memorial  by  which  in  all  time  to  come  the  country  would  be  be¬ 
nefited,  and  the  example  held  up  for  imitation  of  an  honest  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  career.  Tlio  motion  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  ;  let  it 
be  remembered  that  everything  would  depend  upon  that  committee.  They 
should  take  into  consideration  the  opinions  of  the  whole  community,  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  they  would  make  the  testimonial  as  honourable  to  the  de¬ 
parted  statesman  as  to  the  community. 

Sir  G.  N.  Buxton  directed  attention  to  “  a  hospital  connected  with  the 
City  of  London,  the  London  Hospital — the  hospital  par  excellence  of 
trade”;  and  wished  that  a  “Peel  wing”  could  be  added  to  that  hos¬ 
pital.  Alderman  Salomans,  with  the  like  civic  partiality,  hoped  that  tho 
Corporation  would  give  the  committee  an  opportunity  of  erecting  a  statue 
in  Guildhall ;  so  that  “  beside  our  great  naval  hero,  and  the  two  great  Minis¬ 
ters  of  War,  they  might  have  a  statue  to  the  great  Minister  of  Peace,  who 
excelled  in  civil  and  peaceful  administration.”  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
was  invited  by  the  Committee  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Chair¬ 
man  ;  and  the  Chairman  seems  to  have  intimated  some  desire  which 
prompted  the  fine  eulogy  that  Mr.  Drummond  immediately  uttered — 

“lam  not  sorry,  I  confess,  to  have  been  thus  invited.  I  was  the  schoolfellow 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  I  was  at  college  with  him  afterwards  ;  we  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  together  ;  I  heard  tho  first  speech  he  made  there,  and  I 
listened  with  attention  to  every  word  of  the  last.  (Mr.  Drummond  was  so 
much  moved  with  this  recital  as  to  he  almost  unable  to  proceed.)  Our  paths 


in  life  lay  wide  asunder  ;  but  at  no  time  did  we  ever  meet  when  we  found 
that  the  intimacies  of  our  childhood  were  impaired.  We  always  met  with 
the  same  cordiality,  even  to  the  last ;  and  up  to  the  latest  period  did  I  have 
the  honour  of  enjoying  his  uninterrupted  friendship.  The  points  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  which  I  call  upon  you  to  remember  this  day  shall  be  such  as  serve  for 
a  useful  example  to  ourselves.  Por  it  so  happens  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  great  political  event,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  remarkable  occurrence  in 
our  history  for  forty  years  back  to  which  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not 
emphatically  attached.  You  remember,  that  it  was  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  when  quite  young,  that  the  Constabulary  force  was  established 
in  Ireland  ;  you  remember  it  was  he,  shortly  afterwards,  that  conden¬ 
sed  your  Criminal  Law,  and  abrogated  hundreds  of  useless  statutes ; 
you  remember  that  it  was  he  who  acted  so  ably  in  tho  repeal  of  the  Test 
Laws ;  and  you  remember,  down  to  the  very  last,  how  many  similar  acts  are 
associated  with  bis  name.  But  there  is  this  remarkable  circumstance^  con¬ 
nected  with  another  series  of  public  events  to  which  I  beg  your  attention— 
that  in  pursuing  what  lie  believed  his  country’s  good  he  violated  some  of  his 
dearest  private  affections.  At  the  time,  for  instance,  of  the  Bullion  Report, 
he  was  put  in  by  his  patron  Lord  Liverpool  to  watch  the  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Government ;  and  he  came  out  of  the  Committee  deciding  against 
the  Government.  Afterwards,  in  1819,  when  he  brought  in  the  famous  bill 
which  goes  by  his  name,  he  was  opposed  in  the  House  by  his  own  lather. 
Then,  when  he  carried  the  Catholic  question,  you  remember  how  he  sacrfficed 
his  friendships  at  Oxford.  Again,  if  you  take  the  very  last  act  of  his  official 
life,  you  know  how  bitter  it  was  to  his  party  associations.  But  in  all  these 
he  had  but  one  object  in  view- — his  country’s  good,  and  that  lie  followed  to 
the  end.  A  remarkable  circumstance  about  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  this  too, 
that,  from  the  day  ho  entered  the  House  until  the  last,  he  not  only  read, 
but  marked,  learnt,  and  inwardly  digested  every  report  that  was  presented 
to  that  House ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  had  a  mastership  over  sub¬ 
jects  that  no  other  man  ever  had,  knew  more  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  House,  and  could  always  bring  forth  out  of  his  well-stored  mind  a  mass 
of  information  which  settled  debate.  Now,  every  one  of  you  may  labour  ana 
above  ail,  if  you  are  young  representatives,  I  would  call  upon  you  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  labour  for  your  country  as  he  did.  There  is  another  point  very  re¬ 
markable  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  character.  The  honourable  Member  for  Montrose 
is  old  enough,  as  well  as  myself,  to  remember  how  violent  party  rancour  rail 
in  those  days.  At  that  time  persons  of  opposite  factions  hardly  associated 
together.  Happily  those  evil  days  are  at  an  end.  We  can  now  oppose  one 
another,  and  still  unite  in  all  the  intimacies  of  private  society.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  more  than  any  other  man  within  my  remembrance,  was  the, 
victim  of  private  personalities ;  and  of  all  men  I  ever  remember  he  is  the 
man  that  replied  to  them  the  least.  He  ‘  commended  himself  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously,’  and  did  ‘not  answer  again.’  The  way  in  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  this  was  by  keeping  the  good  of  liis  country  steadily  in  view 
as  the  pole-star  before  him ;  and  whether  the  waves  of  friendship  or  of  op¬ 
position  tossed  him  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  he  never  lost  sight  oi  that 
object.  By  conduct  like  this,  not  undervaluing  the  testimony  which  you  will 
raise  and  which  shall  be  raised  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  feel  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  might  say,  ‘  Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius.’  ” 

Among  the  subscriptions  announced,  was  one  of  210 1.  by  the  Merchant 
Tailors  Company,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  liveryman ;  “  one  day’s 
pay  ”  by  the  City  Police  ;  and  small  sums  by  more  than  one  “  Poor  Man.” 

The  Marylcbone  Vestry  has  swelled  the  number  of  mourning  and  ad¬ 
miring  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  moving 
tho  resolution,  Mr.  J oseph  Hume  declared  his  belief  that  at  present  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  tho  loss  sustained  by  the  country. 

Although  it  might  appear  to  many  not  acquainted  with  the  matter,  that 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  Sir  Robert  Peel  liad  not  taken  any  active 
part,  still  Mr.  Hume  was  aware  that  lie  had  been  the  mediator  in  the  House 
of  Commons  between  parties,  and  had  thus  so  guided  them  in  then-  delibera¬ 
tions  as  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  No  statesman  had 
shown  so  marked  a  disinterestedness  and  so  much  singlemindedness  as  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  that  which  had  lately  come  out  had  tended  to  raise 
his  character  still  higher  in  this  respect  than  before.  In  1835,  he  not  only 
refused  the  honour  offered  him  by  the  King,  to  place  him  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  said,  “  I  commenced  my  career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  will  end  that  career.” 

Mr.  John  Williams,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution;  and  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  carried  in  a  very  full  Vestry.  The  Earl  of  Manvers,  with  Mr. 
Plowden,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  several  other  Members  of  Parliament,  were 
present. 

The  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial  Government  had  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  Greenwich.  Lord  Monteagle  pre¬ 
sided  ;  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Reverend  T.  Jacksonr 
Bishop-designate  of  the  now  settlement  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Addcrley,  with  some  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  several  well-known  Colonial  writers,  were  among 
the  company.  After  a  very  late  dinner,  there  was  much  capital  speak¬ 
ing,  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  lateness,  was  but  inadequately  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers  of  next  morning  :  it  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  of  a  retrospective  tone,  highly  congratulatory  on  the  advance  of 
the  Society  in  the  labour  it  proposed  to  itself  on  its  formation, — that  of- 
popularizing  Colonial  subjects,  and  teaching  the  English  both  the 
causes  of  the  existing  maladministration  of  our  Colonies  and  the 
moans  of  curing  the  evil.  Lord  Monteagle  paid  especial  homage  to 
Sir  William  Molesworth’ s  labours,  and  coupled  his  name  with  the 
toast  of  the  evening — “  Prosperity  to  the  Colonial  Reform  Society.” 
Sir  William  Molesworth  doubted  not  that  it  was  the  Colonial  So¬ 
ciety  which  induced  tho  Prime  Minister  to  make  his  celebrated 
speech  at  the  beginning-  of  the  session,  in  which  he  laid  down  sound 
principles  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies,  and  supported  them  by 
the  authority  of  the  principles  set  forth  by  this  Society.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  proposed  “  The  Canterbury  Association,”  with  praise  of  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  earnest  devotion  to  the  business  of  the  Canterbury  colony  : 
its  principle,  which  illustrates  tho  ancient  “  solvitur  amhulando,”  show¬ 
ing  to  men,  that  instead  of  speculating  upon  the  difficulties  of  a  great 
work,  they  would  achieve  success  if  they  once  in  a  spirit  of  integrity, 
honesty,  and  good  Saxon  sense,  set  about  it.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not 
so  sanguine  as  some  of  his  friends  on  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Colonial 
self-government,  and  viewed  the  success  of  the  Australian  Bill  with  such 
regret  that  he  might  have  even  preferred  it  to  he  rejected  rather  than  ac¬ 
cepted  in  its  present  state.  Mr.  Hume  took  a  more  favourable  view  of  the 
Australian  Bill :  indeed,  the  veteran  but  simple  Reformer  caused  consider¬ 
able  amusement  by  his  ready  acceptance  of  Lord  J ohn  Russell’s  fresh  pro¬ 
fessions  on  the  subject,  in  place  of  those  acts  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  Society  to  extort  from  the  ever- professing  Government.  While  gently 
implying  censure  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colonists  for  the  dangerous 
course — nearly  verging  on  actual  rebellion — which  they  had  pursued,  Mr. 
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Hume  admitted  himself  bound  to  say  that  no  relief  has  ever  been  granted 
to  any  colony  until  it  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  :  he  looked  on  the 
Cape  as  an  example  to  all  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Adderley,  being  called  on 
to  reply  to  the  toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,”  could  not 
quite  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  holding  out  the  Cape  as  a  precedent  to 
be  invariably  followed,  but  avowed  his  pride  at  their  success,  and  at  his 
identification  with  that  success.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  the  eminent  Austra¬ 
lian  colonist,  returned  thanks  for  a  toast  to  his  colony,  in  one  of  those 
torrents  of  argumentative  invective  which  have  been  his  characteristic 
eloquence,  since  he  first  sought  distinction  as  a  debater  in  student  excrci- 
tations  at  Oxford. 

Contrasting  Sir  William  Molesworth,  as  the  Solon  of  Colonial  legislation, 
with  Lord  Grey,  as  the  Pisistratus  of  the  Colonies,  who  by  his  fulsome  pro¬ 
fessions  induced  them  to  displace  better  men  than  himself,  and  then  most 
foully  broke  faith  with  them,  he  hastened  on  to  a  rapid  review  of  what  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  won  by  Colonial  Reformers.  The  reservation  of  the  veto  by 
the  Colonial  Office  iu  Downing  Street  attracted  his  bitterest  animadversion. 
“  It  is  as  if  the  Emperor  of  China  had  a  veto  on  all  our  acts  of  Parliament 
— only  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  is  a  reasonable 
man,  which  Lord  Grey  is  not;  that  he  would  probably  think  that  people 
understood  their  own  affairs  best,  which  Lord  Grey  does  not ;  and  that  ho  is 
not,  like  Lord  Grey,  hampered  by  countless  speeches,  despatches,  little  mess¬ 
es,  piques,  and  crotchets,  which  render  him  as  unwilling  to  act  on  a  con¬ 
viction  as  he  is  incompetent  to  form  it.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  disgust  pub¬ 
lic  men  with  their  duties  ;  so  that  the  office  of  representative,  which  at  first 
was  an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  has  latterly  been  hawked  about,  and 
even  rejected,  by  ill-educated  and  disreputable  persons,  to  whom  it  should 
never  have  been  offered.  Lord  Grey  rejoices  hi  this  apathy,  and  says  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  government.  If  no  respectable  man  could  be  found  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  that  bo-  a  sign  of  good  government ;  or  would  it 
not  rather  show  that  the  House  has  become  a  sham,  and  the  substantial  power 
has  departed  elsewhere  ?  The  power  for  these  reasons  was  falling  into  disre¬ 
putable  hands,  and  will  become  the  prey  of  low  and  vulgar  agitators.  England 
cannot  withhold  these  rights  from  her  Colonies  long — step  by  step  they  will 
wring  them  from  her.  Rebellion  prospered  in  Canada — resistance  at  the  Cape ; 
the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on  Australia.  The  Colonial  Office — so  powerful  and 
vexatious  in  quiet  times — will  offer  no  resistance  to  popular  passions.  It  will  be¬ 
come  the  slave  of  those  over  whom  it  tyrannizes.  And  when  the  last  of  these 
rights  is  conquered,  will  the  colonists  return  to  that  loyalty  which  they  now  feel 
— to  that  veneration  for  everything  English  which  is  with  them  almost  a  super¬ 
stition  ?  No,  they  will  hate  you,  as  America  hates  you — as  Canada  and  the 
Cape  are  learning  to  hate  you.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  territory  or 
military  posts  that  constitute  the  value  of  a  colony — these  are  but  burdens 
to  your  revenue  and  weakness  to  your  empire.  It  is  the  similarity  of  feel¬ 
ings,  of  ideas,  of  principles,  which  constitute  the  value  of  a  colony.  Take 
these  away,  and  it  is  worthless.  When  the  last  link  of  those  chains  which 
you  now  refuse  to  remove  shall  bo  wrenched  asunder,  the  sun  of  British  as¬ 
cendancy  will  set  on  the  Australian  continent — and  for  ever.  But  for  what 
purpose  is  this  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  power — this  dismemberment  of  our 
empire — this  unsetting  of  the  brightest  jewels  of  our  Crown?  Is  it  for  the 
good  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  for  the  honour  of  our  Government,  or  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  our  internal  or  external  resources  ?  No,  it  is  only  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  a  miserable  bureaucracy,  and  to  perpetuate  a  domination  equally 
disgraceful  to  those  who  rule  and  fatal  to  those  who  serve.  It  seems  ridi¬ 
culous  to  compare  the  two,  but  the  choice  really  is  between  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Colonial  Empire — you  cannot  keep  both.” 

The  last  fete  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  took  place  on 
Saturday,  under  a  most  favourable  sky.  The  gardens  of  the  Society  were 
in  beautiful  order,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  like"  a  real 
fairyland.  Lord  and  Lady  J ohn  Russell  were  among  the  company ; 
which  was  fuU,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  thrown  over  the  aristocracy  by 
recent  deaths.  The  military  hands  wore  mourning,  in  respect  for  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  last  week,  William  Edward  Eicke,  aged 
twenty-one,  pleaded  “Guilty”  to  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  debenture  for 
2,000/.,  the  property  of  the  South-western  Railway  Company.  By  an  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  postponed,  and  no  evidence  was  offered  on  a  second  indictment  for 
forging  a  name  to  the  debenture. 

In  the  ease  of  assault  by  Mr.  Montgomery  on  Mr.  Thomas  Rolt,  an  amica¬ 
ble  arrangement  was  effected  between  the  parties :  when  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  indicted,  no  evidence  was  offered,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  taken. 

At  tlie  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  George  Taylor  was  indicted  for 
defrauding  three  persons  of  sums  of  money  by  the  false  pretence  that  he  was 
sent  to  repair  pipes  and  drains  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  He  pleaded 
“  Guilty,”  and  told  a  verjr  lame  story  of  his  having  been  the  dupe  of  another 
man.  The  three  terms  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  condemned 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  a  year. 

An  application  has  been  made  to  the  Marlborough  Street  Magistrate  with 
regard  to  a  ticketing  linendraper’s  in  Oxford  Street.  Two  women  saw  dresses 
exhibited  iu  tlie  window  marked,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  lljrf.  each;  on  en¬ 
tering  to  purchase,  they  were  told  1*.  lljA  was  the  price,  and  that  only  five 
yards  were  given  for  that.  Two  corded  petticoats  were  offered  them  for 
2s,  6d.  They  put  down  the  money ;  but  were  then  told  that  they  must  take 
three  of  the  dresses  or  they  could  not  have  the  petticoats ;  in  the  end,  they 
got  neither  money  nor  petticoats.  Mr.  Bingham  told  the  women  that  tlie 
County  Court  would  soon  procure  the  restoration  of  the  money. 

At  Westminster  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Eliza  Medland,  the  begging- 
letter  writer  who  attempted  to  impose  on  Prince  Albert,  was  brought  up  for 
reexamination.  A  second  case  was  proved  against  her.  She  tried  to  extract 
money  from  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  by  pretending  that  she  had  a 
dead  child  and  had  no  means  to  bury  it :  in  this  case,  she  represented  her¬ 
self  as  a  “Mrs.  M'Bride,”  with  a  husband  out  of  work.  The  accused  tried 
to  get  off  by  offering  promises  of  amended  life  for  the  future  :  but  Mr. 
Burrell  sent  her  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  months ;  remarking, 
“  If  you  have  formed  any  resolution  of  amendment,  you  can  put  it  into 
effect  after  you  come  out.” 

At  Worship  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  George  Frederick  Masterman, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  reexamined  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  strangle 
his  master,  Mr.  Finer,  a  surgeon  in  the  Kingsland  Road.  Mr.  Clarkson  at¬ 
tended  for  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Finer  was  examined.  In  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday  week,  the  prisoner  did  not  come  to  his  tea  when  Ms  master  sent  for 
him  ;  Mr.  Finer  sent  a  second  message,  that  if  he  did  not  come  then  he  should 
have  no  tea ;  the  young  man  came  into  the  room  much  excited ;  words 
arose,  and  he  struck  his  master  in  the  face.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  the 
master  threw  the  apprentice  on  the  floor ;  he  “shammed”  to  be  dead,  but 
got  up  when  a  pail  of  water  was  threatened.  Mr.  Finer  followed  Master- 
man  to  his  bedroom,  to  turn  him  out  of  tlie  house.  Here  another  struggle 
ensued ;  Mr.  Finer  was  struck  ou  the  forehead,  and  Masterman  nearly 
strangled  him  by  twisting  and  knotting  his  neckerchief.  Cross-examined, 


the  prosecutor  admitted  that  he  and  his  apprentice  were  completely  at  log¬ 
gerheads  ;  he  had  a  premium  of  30/.  with  him ;  the  apprentice  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  him  at  law.  Masterman  had  nearly  strangled  him  once  be¬ 
fore.  Mr.  Baker,  a  surgeon,  described  the  state  in  which  he  found  Mr.  Fi¬ 
ner :  lie  was  “nearly  dead.”  Mr.  Hammill  remanded  tho  case  for  a  week, 
but  admitted  tlie  accused  to  bail. 

At  the  Greenwich  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  John  Edward  Spooner  was 
charged  with  attempting  to  drown  Captain  Alexander  Sheriff',  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  East  Country  Dock.  Spooner  had  been  employed  as  a  labourer 
at  the  dock  ;  Mr.  Sheriff,  for  particular  reasons,  directed  that  he  should  be  so 
no  longer ;  on  tho  day  of  his  dismissal,  Spooner  accosted  Mr.  Sheriff,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  hold  any  converse  with  him  ;  whereupon  the  prisoner  pushed  Mr.  She¬ 
riff  into  the  water  of  the  dock.  The  fall  to  the  surface  was  eight  feet,  the  depth 
of  water  eighteen  ;  any  one  not  a  swimmer  would  probably  have  perished 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  Mr.  Sheriff,  though  seventy-five  years  old, 
managed  to  keep  afloat  till  he  was  rescued. — Committed. 

Two  suicides  were  committed  in  Newgate  Prison  at  the  close  of  last  week : 
one  by  Watts,  former  lessee  of  the  Marylebone  and  Olympic  Theatres — who 
was  probably  a  victim  to  a  sense  of  shame  ;  the  other  by  Donovan,  a  pugi¬ 
list — who  killed  himself  probably  under  the  influence  of  sullen  passion.  In¬ 
quests  were  held  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Payne  and  a  Jury  of  twenty-three 
citizens. 

Walter  Watts  received  judgment  last  Friday  on  his  conviction  for  steal¬ 
ing  the  check  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  :  he  had  expected  a  sentence 
of  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  but  received  oue  of  ten  years’  transporta¬ 
tion.  He  is  said  to  have  mentioned  the  sentence  as  “  very  severe,”  but  he 
was  noticed  to  continue  in  his  usual  excellent  spirits.  He  slept  iu  a  cell 
with  three  other  prisoners,  and  went  to  bed  at  about  nine  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  having  conversed  cheerfully  up  to  that  time.  At  three  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  awoke,  and  lay  awake  till  nearly  four 
o’clock ;  about  that  time,  turning  round,  he  saw  that  Watts  was  not  in  his 
bed,  and  yet  that  his  slippers  and  dressing-gown  were  not  removed.  He 
awakened  another  fellow  prisoner ;  who  instantly  searched  for  Watts,  and  found 
him  dead  in  a  water-closet  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  He  had  hanged  himself 
to  some  iron  bars  which  crossed  a  window,  with  a  piece  of  cord  out  from  the 
sacking  of  his  iron  bedstead.  He  was  in  his  night-dress,  and  had  tied  his  feet 
together  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  On  his  breast  was  tied  a  napkin,  and  round 
his  neck  was  suspended  a  locket.  He  was  cold  and  stiff  when  cut  down ;  so  that 
his  fellow  prisoner  “  carried  him  like  a  piece  of  timber  ”  to  lay  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  cell :  the  medical  officers  of  the  prison  found  that  he  had  been  dead  seve¬ 
ral  hours.  The  same  medical  men  stated  that  Watts  had  been  under  their  care 
from  the  day  he  came  into  prison.  When  he  entered  the  prison  he  was  “in 
a  state  bordering  on  delirium  tremens,  caused  by  drink  ”  :  he  had  taken 
brandy  in  large  quantities,  to  drown  reflection.  The  medical  treatment  had 
greatly  improved  him,  but  he  was  still  under  a  regular  course  of  medicine. 
He  was  very  cheerful  throughout,  and  very  well  conducted  to  all ;  he  com¬ 
plained  much  of  headaches,  but  less  latterly;  “  he  was  very  excitable,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  an  unexpected  sentence  would  derange  his  brain 
or  not”;  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  had  “much  difficulty  about  his 
theatres,  and  in  other  ways”  ;  “tho  pains  in  his  head  were  most  likely 
brought  on  through  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  caused  by  hard  drink¬ 
ing.”  The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  suicide  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
insanity. 

In  the  case  of  Daniel  Blackstaff  Donovan,  the  deceased  had  been  convicted 
on  Friday  of  throwing  his  wife  out  of  window  with  intent  to  murder  her. 
His  wife  and  two  children  were  the  witnesses.  The  wife  was  brought  from 
tho  infirmary  incompletely  recovered  after  a  marvellous  escape  from  death ; 
one  side  of  her  skull  had  been  smashed,  and  for  some  time  she  had  perilous 
symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  Donovan  conducted  liis  own  defence, 
and  cross-examined  his  wife  and  children  minutely ;  but  he  did  not  shake 
their  simple  statements.  He  was  sentenced  to  death;  but  the  Jury  re¬ 
commended  him  to  mercy,  and  Judge  Alderson  stated  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  made  “in  order  that  Iris  fife  may  be  spared.” 
He  persisted  in  his  innocence  of  the  charge,  and  retired  to  prison 
in  a  sullen  mood.  He  asked  for  his  dinner,  but  could  not  eat  it 
when  it  was  brought  to  him ;  he  asked  to  see  his  wife,  and  was 
told  he  should  see  her ;  and  then  he  asked  to  write  a  letter,  but  was 
told  that  he  must  first  get  leave  of  the  Governor.  This  was  at  about  five 
minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon.  At  half-past  two,  wThen  the  turnkey 
came  again  to  look  in  at  him,  he  was  dead.  He  had  hanged  himself  by  a 
handkerchief  to  some  window-bars,  whicli  he  had  reached  by  standing  on  his 
bed.  He  was  still  a  little  warm,  but  the  usual  remedies  to  resuscitate — the 
bath,  &c. — though  promptly  administered,  proved  unavailing.  By  the  pri¬ 
son-regulations,  “  when  a  prisoner  is  ordered  for  execution,  two  persons  remain 
in  the  cell  with  him  constantly  night  and  day”  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
“  when  sentence  of  death  is  only  recorded”;  nor  are  such  prisoners  fettered. 
The  instructions  to  the  officers  in  such  cases  “  are  general — to  watch  the  pri¬ 
soners  generally.  There  is  no  fixed  time  for  looking  into  the  cells.  The 
officers  must  examine  them  as  often  as  they  can.”  The  deceased  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  and  a  prizefighter  ;  he  was  of  an  ungovernable  temper.  The 
Jury  of  twenty-three  citizens  were  as  nearly  as  possible  equally  divided  ou 
their  verdict  ;  eleven  considered  the  deceased  was  of  sound  mind  when  ho 
hanged  liimsclf,  the  other  twelve  considered  him  of  unsound  mind  at  tho 
time.  The  decision  went  with  the  majority,  and  the  verdict  affirmed  that 
the  suicide  had  been  committed  under  the  influence  of  temporary  insanity. 


€\)t  JJrntriuns. 

Two  of  the  Parliamentary  seats  made  vacant  by  tho  judicial  changes 
were  again  filled  on  Wednesday.  Sir  John  RomiRy  was  rechosen  by 
Devonport,  in  his  new  character  of  Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
E.  Cockbmn,  as  Solicitor-General,  was  restored  to  his  seat  for  South¬ 
ampton.  Neither  candidate  was  opposed.  Sir  John  Romilly  was  rather 
“  questioned,”  and  conceded  that  he  would  support  some  modification  of 
the  Window-tax :  his  only  marked  declaration  was  one  that  if  his  election 
depended  on  it  he  would  maintain  the  African  squadron.  Mr.  Cock- 
bmn  echoed  his  Parliamentary  support  of  a  forcigu  policy  of  inter¬ 
ference  ;  which  seemed  to  meet  the  “  enthusiastic  applause  ”  of  the 
Southampton  Liberals.  Both  candidates  pledged  themselves  heartily  to 
perseverance  in  the  law  reforms  with  which  they  have  identified  their 
reputations. 

The  National  Reform  Association  assembled  a  great  meeting  at 
Wymondham,  in  Norfolk,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  Sheriff  of  Nor¬ 
wich  presided  ;  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Tillett  of  Norwich 
were  the  speakers  of  local  note  ;  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley.  M.P.,  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay,  and  Mr,  Thomas  M'Enteer, 
formed  the  M ctropolitan  deputation.  The  muster  is  estimated  at  five 
thousand,  comprising  many  of  the  agricultural  classes  :  they  came  troop¬ 
ing  by  railway,  &c.  some  from  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  tempered 
the  politics  with  “  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate.”  Sir  Thomas 
Beevor  contrasted  the  past  with  the  present — 
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“  I  have  known  this  town  some  forty  years  anil  upwards ;  and  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  few  days  before  or  after  an  election,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  man  to  ride  through  the  town  with  colours 
of  either  party,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  my  friends,  not  a  man 
dared  to  express  his  political  feelings.  But  now,  how  the  times  are  changed ! 

I  little  thought  then  that  Wymondham  would  ever  be  selected  as  the  most 
proper  place  in  which  to  hold  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  From  my  earliest 
years  I  have  been  a  sincere  and  ardent  though  not  very  active  politician  on 
the  side  of  Reform.  I  have  naturally  a  love  for  ease  and  quiet ;  and  if  I 
appear  to  have  grown  cool  in  my  opinions  as  I  have  advanced  in  years,  it  is 
simply  the  increase  of  this  love  that  has  made  me  take  a  less  active  part  in 
politics  ;  but  the  sentiments  I  held  in  my  earliest  youth  are  unchanged,  and 
I  hope  that,  as  they  were  not  adopted  without  due  consideration,  they  will  j 
never  alter  while  I  live.” 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  holding  its  peripatetic  meeting  at  ! 
Exeter,  with  a  success  that  the  reporters  described  very  elatedly.  The 
city  of  Exeter  had  voted  1,200/.  towards  the  expenses;  and  the  natives 
of  Devon  and  the  'other  "Western  counties  have  received  the  Society’s 
visit  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  wholesome  manifestation  of  approval. 
The  great  day  was  Thursday,  when  a  magnificent  show  of  cattle  was 
made;  the  “Devons”  having  it  “all  their  own  way”  on  their  own 
amphitheatre.  The  short-horns  were  but  middling,  and  the  horses  infe¬ 
rior  ;  but  the  sheep  were  good,  and  the  pigs  positively  “  splendid.”  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  distance,  some  of  the  leading  macliinists  did  not  send  their  in¬ 
ventions  to  the  competing  show  of  machinery ;  so  on  this  point  there  was 
a  somewhat  dimininished  exhibition. 

The  great  dinner  took  place  on  Thursday,  and  was  graced  by  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  noblemen  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  usual  abundance.  In 
the  after-dinner  speeches  there  was  once  a  slight  approach  to  a  scene. 
The  Earl  of  Yarborough  had  too  broadly  advised  the  farmers  to  stimulate 
themselves  in  the  education  of  their  sons ;  and  Mr.  Lister,  one  of  the 
prize-judges,  retorted  that  the  landlords  should  bo  educated  too — in  the 
business  of  managing  the  land  they  own.  Some  confusion  was  caused,  and 
Mr.  Lister  stood  half-inclined  to  say  more  and  yet  was  restrained  by  mur¬ 
murs  :  at  last,  fearing  that  “he  might  come  out  with  something  that 
might  offend,”  ho  sat  down ;  and  the  rest  of  the  speaking  was  of  hearty 
“ agricultural  improvement”  tone. 

The  Oxford  Circuit  affords  two  instances  of  genuine  English  litigiousness. 

At  Abingdon,  on  Friday,  was  tried  an  action  of  ejectment,  in  which 
Butler,  a  silly  youth  of  seventy-five,  sought  to  recover  from  Perrett,  an 
obstinate  boy  of  eighty-nine,  a  piece  of  land  six  yards  long  and  four  yards 
wide.  Many  years  ago,  one  Jane  Hunt  occupied  the  laud  in  question,  but  as 
she  was  “  only  a  lodger,”  that  is,  only  a  tenant  for  life,  she  was  lax  iu  her 
guardianship,  and  allowed  the  defendant  to  encroach  and  remove  a  fence  two 
yards  onwards  over  his  maiden  neighbour’s  domain.  "When  the  plaintiff 
came  into  his  reversion,  which  he  had  purchased,  he  claimed  his  uttermost 
inches ;  and  vouched  old  documents,  aged  witnesses,  ancient  codlin  trees, 
and  the  ruins  of  old  masonry,  to  show  where  his  boundary  had  originally 
stood.  The  defendant  trenched  himself  behind  “old  abutments”  ;  and  ad¬ 
duced  the  adverse  memory  of  rival  centigenarians,  who  had  gathered  apples 
from  the  “ancient  codlin  trees”  while  standing  on  spots  inconsistent  with 
the  boundaries  which  the  plaintiff  claimed.  The  Jury  probably  decided  on 
then  own  local  knowledge,  as  juries  always  did  in  ancient  times;  for  though 
the  evidence  on  oath  was  perfectly  irreconcileablo,  they,  “without  one  minute’s 
hesitation,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff'.”  The  expense  of  the  trial  was 
“at  least  one  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  piece  of  land.” 

The  other  trial  was  an  instance  of  the  voluminous  pleading  wliich  is  pos¬ 
sible  even  under  the  retrenched  logic  of  the  “  new  rules,”  now  nearly  twenty 
years  iu  force.  The  professional  reporter  of  the  Circuit  describes  the  endless 
divarications  of  tlio  legal  maze — the  trial  being  an  action  of  waste  directed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  its  assistance,  the  parties  being  Tulle  versus 
Tulle,  and  the  locus  in  quo  being  a  farm  at  Southbridge  in  Berkshire. 

“  For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  before  the  new  rules,  the  general  plea 
of  1  not  guilty’  served  all  useful  purposes  in  an  action  of  waste ;  but  by  those 
rules  a  defendant  was  compelled  to  state  his  defence  specially  on  the  record. 
The  consequence  in  the  present  instance  was  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect — The  declaration  complained  that  the  defendant  had  cut  down  divers 
oak,  elm,  ash,  and  beech  trees.  The  defendant,  besides  a  general  traverse, 
pleaded  that  the  trees  which  she  cut  down  overhung  and  injuriously  affected 
the  highway,  and  that  she  for  that  cause  cut  them  down.  The  plaintiff 
thereupon  now  assigned ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  he  alleged  that  it 
was  of  the  destruction  of  certain  other  "trees  lie  had  complained,  beside  those 
so  cut  down  on  account  of  overhanging  the  highway.  The  defendant  again 
justified  the  cutting  of  those  other  trees  on  the  ground  of  firebote.  Again, 
the  plaintiff  new  assigned ;  and  the  defendant  then  justified  on  the  ground  of 
ploughbote,  housebote,  &c. ;  and  so  the  proceedings  went  on  till  at  length  the 
very  unusual  number  of  six  new  assignments  appeared  on  the  record ;  and 
the  defendant  having  exhausted  all  the  botes  in  the  law-books,  was  obliged  to 
stand  at  bay  and  meet  her  foe  with  the  general  issue.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  while  both  were  embarrassing  each  other  in  a  network  of  pleading, 
there  was  some  special  demurring.  The  plaintiff  had  intrenched  himself  behind 
a  special  demurrer,  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  Queen’s  Bench,  after  hear¬ 
ing  part  of  the  arguments,  to  abandon  that  system  of  tactics,  and  go  to  the 
country.  To  the  country  they  now  came  with  fourteen  distinct  issues  raised 
on  the  record  ;  but  what  all  these  were  it  would  be  impossible  for  most  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  to  say  with  anything  like  precision;  even  the  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  himself,  before  he  began  to  sum  up  the  case  today,  required  the  counsel 
on  both  sides  to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  questions  which  they 
wished  him  to  leave  to  the  jury ;  and  when  they  had  so  agreed,  and  he  had  put 
them  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  had  answered  them,  the  counsel  for  the  losing 
side  did  not  seem  quite  clear  as  to  how  far  those  findings  would  dispose  of 
the  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings.  The  main  question  in  the  cause  was, 
what  was  waste  with  regard  to  timber,  and  what  was  timber  in  Berkshire  ? 
It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  only  trees  that  were  timber  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  laws  of  the  land  were  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  and  that  these  were  timber 
only  when  arrived  at  them  age  of  maturity,  that  is  to  say  twenty  ;  and  it 
was  further  contended  for  the  plaintiff',  that,  by  the  custom  of  certain  coun¬ 
ties  where  oak,  ash,  and  elm  are  scarce,  other  trees  may  be  timber,  and  one 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings  was  whether,  by  the  custom  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  beech  was  timber  ?  The  utmost  value  of  the  timber  cut 
down  wastefully  by  the  defendant,  according  to  the  plaintiff’s  own  evidence, 
was  only  11/.  ;  but  the  evidence  for  the  defendant  showed  that  none  was  cut 
down  improperly,  and  that  all  that  was  cut  was  necessary  for  the  repairs, 
firebote,  &c.,  to  which  she  as  tenant  was  entitled. 

“His  Lordship  commenced  his  summiug-up  by  observing  how  lamentable 
it  was  that  this  family  should  first  go  into  Chancery  and  then  come  before 
this  special  jury  for  so  small  a  matter  as  a  few  trees  that  wore  worth  at  the 
utmost  only  11/.  ;  and  in  conclusion,  left  to  the  Jury  the  questions  agreed 
upon  by  the  counsel.  Was  there  improper  lopping  ?  "Was  more  timber  cut 
than  was  necessary  for  repairs  or  firebote  ?  Were  there  other  inferior  trees 
that  might  have  been  more  properly  cut  down  ?  To  all  which  the  Jury 


answered,  ‘  NoJ  To  the  question,  is  beech,  by  the  custom  of  this  country, 
timber,  they  said  that  beech  of  certain  dimensions  may  be  timber  by  the 
custom  of  the  county,  but  that  none  of  the  beech  described  by  the  witnesses 
was  timber,  except  one  stick,  which  had  been  cut  into  planks,  and  might 
therefore  be  considered  timber,  and  that  that  stick  had  been  properly  cut 
down  for  repairs.  The  last  question  put  to  them  was,  whether  certain  trees 
had  been  cut  down  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  highway ;  to  which  they 
answered  1  No.’  This  was  the  only  finding  against  the  defendant  ;  but  her 
counsel  said  this  was  immaterial,  as  the  other  findings  covered  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  issues  on  which  she  relied.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel  thought  otherwise. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  verdict.  Ilis  Lordship  would  not  say  who  was  en¬ 
titled  to  it ;  that  was  a  question  for  the  Court  above ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  the 
plaintiff’s  counsel,  he  asked  the  Jury  to  assess  the  damages  to  which  they 
thought  the  plaintiff  entitled  if  the  Court  above  should  say  the  verdict  ought 
to  be  entered  for  him.  The  Jury  said  they  were  not  aware  he  had  suffered 
any  damage.”  The  damages  were  at  last  contingently  assessed  at  one  farthing. 

At  Winchester  Assizes,  on  Tuesday,  there  was  a  rather  remarkable  trial 
for  bigamy.  Sophia  Wheeler  Winter,  a  pretty  young  woman,  was  the  per¬ 
son  accused.  In  1837,  she  was  married  to  William  Winter,  a  Portsea  trades¬ 
man  ;  they  lived  happily  together  for  some  years ;  but  then  her  husband  got 
an  appointment  abroad.  During  his  absence  she  became  acquainted  with 
Alfred  Dodswell,  son  of  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy;  Dodswell  persuaded  her 
that  her  first  marriage  was  illegal,  as  she  was  a  minor ;  and  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  in  1848.  In  May  last,  Winter  returned,  and  claimed  his 
wife ;  on  being  assured  that  her  first  marriage  was  valid,  she  left  Dodswell  for 
Winter.  In  revenge,  Dodswell  instituted  the  present  prosecution.  In  sum¬ 
ming  up,  the  Judge  regretted  that  the  charge  had  been  instituted  ;  but  told 
the  Jury  that  the  offence  had  been  legally  made  out.  The  Jury,  however, 
found  a  verdict  of  “Not  guilty.”  The  Judge  refused  to  allow  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution. 

On  Tuesday,  Tollerton,  Scholey,  Farrar,  and  Jacques,  were  tried  for  the 
murder  of  John  Dawson,  at  Otley.  The  particulars  of  this  outrage  were 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  prisoners  were  navigators ; 
one  night,  when  much  excited  by  drink,  they  roamed  about  the  town  and 
at  length  began  to  break  windows ;  several  inhabitants  interfered,  and 
one  of  them  struck  Tollerton  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  Then 
the  navigators  became  more  outrageous,  assailing  any  one  who  happened  to 
come  across  them  :  John  Dawson  was  stabbed  as  he  came  out  of  his  house, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  moments;  his  brother  was  also  stabbed,  but  not  fatally  ; 
and  a  woman  was  similarly  wounded.  Whether  the  accused  should  be  con¬ 
victed  of  murder  or  of  manslaughter,  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
vocation  they  received  before  they  struck  John  Dawson.  The  Judge  rather 
inclined  to  a  finding  for  the  minor  offence,  Tollerton  having  been  wounded 
first ;  and  the  J  ury  eventually  gave  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter.”  Tollerton 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  others  for  life. 

At  Devizes  Assizes,  last  week,  Abraham  Hicks  was  tried  for  cutting  and 
wounding  Elizabeth  Denley  with  intent  to  murder  her  or  to  do  her  grievous 
bodily  harm.  This  was  a  very  shocking  case.  Hicks  was  a  married  labourer, 
living  at  Ashton  Keynes ;  the  woman  is  married,  and  has  six  children.  On 
the  8th  of  March,  she  came  up  with  nicks,  who  was  driving  a  cart  home¬ 
wards  ;  and  she  offered  him  a  pint  of  beer  to  give  her  a  lift  in  the  vehicle. 
When  she  was  in  the  cart,  tlio  prisoner  attempted  to  make  very  free  with 
her ;  she  resisted ;  then  he  abused  her  frightfully — kicking  her  in  the  face, 
cutting  her  with  a  knife,  and  finishing  by  throwing  her  into  the  road ; 
where  she  was  found  senseless,  drowned  hi  blood,  her  clothes  torn  to  pieces. 
This  was  the  surgeon’s  description  of  the  state  of  the  sufferer — “  On  the  8th 
of  March,  I  was  called  in  to  see  Elizabeth  Denley.  I  found  her  lying  on  the 
floor  upon  some  straw ;  she  was  insensible  from  loss  of  blood ;  her  head  was 
saturated  with  blood ;  her  clothes  were  much  torn,  and  there  was  blood  all 
over  them.  The  temporal  artery  on  the  left  side  of  her  head  was  divided ; 
it  had  been  cut ;  it  was  a  very  dangerous  wound.  There  were  incised  wounds 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  and  across  the  chin.  There  were  contusions. 
The  whole  of  the  nasal  bone  was  so  shattered  that  I  removed  it  altogether. 
The  upper  jaw  was  broken  ;  two  teeth  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other  had 
been  knocked  out.  The  bone  of  the  jaw  was  driven  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  I  was  not  able  to  set  the  jaw-bone.  These  wounds  must  have  been 
inflicted  by  a  lack,  or  a  blow  from  a  blunt  instrument.  They  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  nor  could  they  have  been  inflicted  by  one 
blow.  The  wounds  were  dangerous  to  life.  She  cannot  masticate  her  food. 
The  jaw  has  become  fixed,  and  the  only  mode  of  feeding  her  is  through  the 
aperture  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth  ;  and  so  she  must  remain  for  the  rest 
other  life.”  The  prisoner’s  counsel  could  only  urge  that  Hicks  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  murder  the  woman.  The  Jury  convicted  him  on  the  second  count, 
of  an  intention  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  prisoner  exclaimed  that  he 
was  innocent — “  Although  I  have  been  found  guilty  here,  I  shall  have  an¬ 
other  trial,  and  then  it  will  be  different.”  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  reproved 
Hicks  for  his  shameless  denial  of  guilt  so  clearly  proved ;  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  to  meet  that  other  Judge  to  whom  he  had  alluded.  The  sentence 
was  transportation  for  life.  Hicks — ‘  ‘  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  wanted  a  good  ride.” 

At  York  Assizes,  last  week,  Bailey  and  Ensor  -were  tried  for  throwing  a 
canister  of  gunpowder  against  the  house  of  Mr.  Butcher,  with  intent  to 
damage  the  house  and  to  do  Mr.  Butcher  bodily  harm.  The  prosecutor,  a 
manufacturer,  had  disputes  with  his  workmen,  and  they  “struck.”  One 
night,  Mr.  Butcher  was  aroused  by  the  breaking  of  a  pane  in  his  bedroom- 
window  ;  he  found  that  a  ladder  was  reared  against  his  house,  which  a  man 
was  then  descending  ;  on  some  leads  below  the  window  was  a  canister  with  a 
burning  fusee  attached ;  presently  the  canister  blew  up.  The  defence  was, 
that  the  men  were  drunk,  and  intended  merely  to  frighten  the  prosecutor  by 
exploding  a  little  gunpowder.  They  were  found  guilty. 

Charles  Sutcliffe  was  tried  for  a  highway  robbery  in  July  1848.  The  case 
was  a  peculiar  one.  William  Hanson  was  robbed  by  seven  men  ;  five  of 
them  were  convicted  and  transported ;  among  them  was  a  man  named  Clif¬ 
ford.  In  May  last,  Sutcliffe  surrendered  himself,  and  made  a  confession  that 
he  was  one  of  the  robbers,  and  that  three  of  the  transported  men— including 
Clifford — were  innocent.  Mr.  Hanson  was  examined  :  he  was  positive  that 
Sutcliffe  was  not  one  of  the  robbers.  When  called  on  for  Iris  defence,  _  the 
prisoner  said  that  the  brother  of  Clifford  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  kept  him  a 
month  at  his  house  until  he  had  committed  to  memory  the  story  he  had  told 
to  the  Magistrates ;  that  ho  gave  him  3/.  to  go  and  tell  it,  and  promised  him 
100/.,  as  it  might  get  his  brother  pardoned  :  the  prisoner  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  robbery.  The  Jury  acquitted  him. 

Augustus  Holman  and  Joseph  Holman,  father  and  son,  were  indicted  for 
forging  and  uttering  three  bills  of  exchange.  The  father  pleaded  “  Guilty  ”  ; 
but  in  consideration  of  the  son’s  youth,  and  that  he  was  the  father  s  clerk, 
no  evidence  was  offered  against  him.  The  youth  was  at  once  liberated.  The 
total  of  the  frauds  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  4,000/. 

At  Chelmsford  Assizes,  on  Thursday,  John  Ager  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Charles  Piper.  While  walking  home  at  night,  Piper  put  his  arm  round  a 
girl  who  was  Ager’s  sweetheart;  when  Ager  exclaimed  against  this,  the 
other  young  man  answered  offensively ;  then  Ager  stabbed  him  with  a  knife. 
The  case  was  clear;  and  the  prisoner’s  counsel  could  only  plead  for  a  verdict 
for  the  lesser  offence  of  manslaughter.  The  Jury  acceded  to  this  view ;  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life. 
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Henry  Risson  was  tried  for  firing  a  gun  at  Daniel  Cunningham  and  his 
wife.  Risson  had  lodged  with  the  prosecutors ;  they  disagreed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  house ;  he  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  had  been 
heard  to  threaten  vengeance.  One  night,  a  gun  was  fired  into  the  bedroom 
of  the  Cunninghams,  wounding  husband  and  wife,  but  not  fatally.  The 
evidence  left  no  doubt  that  Risson  was  the  party  who  fired  the  gun :  he 
lived  close  by  ;  went,  out  at  night  with  a  gun  ;  returned  in  the  morning  with 
the  gun  in  a  state  that  showed  he  had  recently  fired  it ;  and  told  an  impro¬ 
bable  story  of  having  been  to  shoot  a  rabbit.  He  was  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  transported  for  life. 


IRELAND. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant  has  left  Ireland,  for  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to 
England.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  have 
been  sworn  in  as  Lords  Justices  to  act  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  Repeal  Association  has  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  financial 
want.  Mr.  John  O’Connell  stated,  on  Monday,  that  it  would  not  meet 
again  till  the  committee  shall  receive  such  an  assurance  of  support  from  the 
country  generally  as  will  justify  them  in  again  opening  their  doors.  Be¬ 
fore  that  day  week,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all  control  over  the  hall ; 
and  he  “  wanted  to  startle  the  country  into  action  by  the  apprehension 
of  dissolution.” 

The  prosecution  of  the  persons  who  were  to  have  been  tried  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  Down  Assizes  for  the  Dolly’s  Brae  riots  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
Crown,  in  deference  to  the  representations  of  several  Magistrates  and 
others,  that  to  proceed  with  the  prosecution  would  only  revive  the  ani¬ 
mosity  between  the  two  parties,  which  has  of  late  happily  subsided. 


/nrrigu  itnir  (fnlnniul. 

France. — Much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  French  press,  though  with 
little  care,  as  it  seems,  by  the  French  people,  the  new  law  of  the  press 
has  been  carried  through  the  Assembly,  with  provisions  even  more  re¬ 
strictive  and  repressive  than  it  originally  proposed.  In  addition  to  the 
clauses  imposing  the  necessity  of  signature  to  articles,  there  have  been 
introduced  clauses  which  levy  new  duties  on  classes  of  publications  hi¬ 
therto  exempted,  and  heavier  duties  than  the  existing  ones  on  publica¬ 
tions  already  taxed  :  newspapers  publishing  a  feuilleton  are  to  pay  an 
additional  centime  stamp.  The  measure  was  finally  passed,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  by  the  large  majority  of  392  to  265. 

Spain. — Early  in  the  week,  a  telegraphic  report  arrived  from  Madrid 
through  Paris,  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  delivered  “  at  four  o’clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th  instant,  of  a  prince,  who  died  a  few  minutes 
after.”  Subsequent  accounts  to  the  15th  add  only  that  the  Queen’s  health 
was  good. 

The  Count  of  Montcmolin,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  was  married  on  the  10th 
instant,  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caserta,  near  Naples,  to  the  Princess 
Caroline,  sister  of  the  King.  On  the  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Rivas, 
Spanish  Ambassador,  quitted  Naples,  on  board  a  Spanish  steam-frigate; 
having  first  remonstrated  against  the  progress  and  ultimately  protested 
against  the  completion  of  the  match. 

Denmark. — The  Ilolstein-Schleswig  question  has  assumed  a  new 
phase.  The  parties  to  the  contest  are  changed,  and  war  seems  on  the 
verge  of  recommencement.  The  negotiations  some  time  pending  between 
the  five  Great  Powers,  in  mediation  between  Germany  represented  by 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Dutchies,  were  lately  stated  in  Parliament  to 
have  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  which 
left  the  Dutchies  and  their  King-Duke  to  come  to  a  settlement,  or  to  fur¬ 
ther  fight  it  out  between  themselves.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  only 
an  initialled  protocol  of  agreement  was  the  result  as  yet  attained  on  the 
4th  instant ;  and  it  is  stated  by  journals  which  seem  to  speak  with 
authority,  that  both  the  Prussian  and  the  Austrian  Governments  are 
dissident  from  the  proposals  of  the  other  three  Powers,  and  that  Prussia 
immediately  protested  against  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  bases  of 
the  protocol,  in  “  strong  if  not  menacing  language.”  Subsequently,  Che¬ 
valier  Bunsen  has  renewed  his  protest  in  set  argumentative  form 

In  answer  to  the  article  which  expressed  the  desire  of  all  the  Powers  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  status  of  the  possessions  united  under  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  he  avers  that  the  provinces  of  which  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  now  the  head  never  had  been  considered  or  admitted  to  Germany  to 
be  parts  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  and  that  such  a  declaration  can  never  be 
made  by  Austria  or  Prussia  as  members  of  the  Confederation,  however  they 
may  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  fan-  proposal  for  the  regulation  of  the  succes¬ 
sion,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  honour  and  the  rights  ofthe  Confederation  and 
to  the  personal  claims  of  all  parties  interested.  The  protocol  is  a  dangerous 
measure,  because  it  has  been  drawn  up  without  Germany,  on  Germany,  and 
against  Germany  :  it  is  un j  ust  and  illegal,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  to  the  prejudice  of  certain 
German  rights :  the  signature  of  this  document  is  a  departure  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  arrangement  would  authorize 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  to  exercise  a  species  of  protectorate,  not  only 
over  Denmark  but  over  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  the  parties  most  interested,  the  King-Duke  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  arc  believed  to  be  already  on  the  march 
to  give  each  other  fresh  battle. 

Accounts  from  Kiel,  of  the  15th  instant,  state  that  the  Danes  had  en¬ 
tered  Flensberg,  and  that  the  Ilolstciners  had  occupied  Schleswig  :  each 
party  had  therefore  crossed  its  Rubicon. 

America. — The  intelligence  from  New  York  is  brought  down  to  the 
6th  instant. 

The  Slavery  question  made  no  progress  in  Congress.  From  hints  by 
Mr.  Clay,  that  the  President  exercises  his  personal  influence  against  the 
Compromise  Bill,  it  is  surmised  that  the  chance  of  its  becoming  law  is 
lessened  ;  the  State  of  Delaware  has  unexpectedly  declared  against  it,  and 
instructed  its  numerous  representatives  to  act  against  it. 

Professor  Webster  had  made  a  confession  of  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Parkman.  It  is  very  long,  and  drawn  up  either  with  the  naturalness 
of  full  truth,  or  the  perfect  art  of  a  consummate  last  effort  in  be- 
r  u  ’  anc^  American  papers  seem  undecided  in  which 

right  most  to  regard  it.  The  point  of  it  is,  briefly,  that  the  homicide 
was  wholly  .  unpremeditated,  but  provoked  on  the  instant  by  Dr. 
Parkman  s  bitter  speeches  and  violent  menacing  gestures.  Dr.  Parkman 
produced  an  old  le  tter  from  Dr.  Hossack,  written  many  years  ago,  compri- 
mentmg  him  on  bis  success  in  getting  Dr.  Webster  appointed  to  his  office ; 
and,  thrusting  that  letter  in  the  debtor’s  face,  Dr.  Parkman  exclaimed,  “You 
see  1  got  you  into  your  office,  and  now  I’ll  get  you  out  of  it!  ”  Pushing 


his  fist  in  Dr.  Webster’s  face,  and  taunting  him  with  opprobrious  epi¬ 
thets,  Dr.  Parkman  exasperated  the  other  beyond  control ;  in  this  state- 
Dr.  Webster  seized  the  first  thing  at  hand — a  large  and  heavy  piece  of  a 
grape-vine  trunk — and  struck  Dr.  Parkman  -with  all  his  force  a  blow  on 
the  side  of  the  head :  it  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  dismembering,  and 
attempted  destruction  of  the  body  by  fire,  were  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
cealment,  prompted  by  horror  and  the  overwhelming  fear  of  infamy  and 
destruction.  All  the  details  which  have  appeared  are  interwoven  into  the 
narrative  of  confession,  and  made  to  bear  an  interpretation  consistent  -with 
this  version ;  and  the  document  closes  -with  a  solemn  avowal  in  reply  to 
questions  put,  as  to  a  dying  man,  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Putnam,  Dr.  W eb- 
ster’s  spiritual  adviser. 

“  Search  to  the  bottom  of  your  heart,”  said  Dr.  Putnam,  “  for  the  history 
of  your  motives,  and  tell  me  before  God,  did  it  never  occur  to  you,  before 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Parkman,  that  his  death,  if  you  could  bring  it  to  pa6sr 
would  bo  of  great  advantage  to  you;  or  at  least  that  personal  injury  to  him 
might  possibly  be  the  result  of  your  expected  conference  with  him  ?  As  a 
dying  man,  I  charge  you  to  answer  me  truly  and  exactly,  or  else  be  silent — 
had  you  not  such  a  thought  ?  ” 

“  No,  never !  ”  said  he,  with  energy  and  feeling ;  “  as  I  live,  and  as  God  is 
my  witness — never  !  I  was  no  more  capable  of  such  a  thought  than  one  of 
my  innocent  children.  I  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  injuring  Dr.  Park- 
man  until  the  moment  the  blow  was  struck.  Dr.  Parkman  was  extremely 
severe  and  sharp — the  most  provoking  of  men  ;  and  I  am  irritable  and  pas¬ 
sionate.  A  quick-handed  and  brief  violence  of  temper  has  been  a  besetting  sin 
of  my  life.  I  was  an  only  child — much  indulged  ;  and  I  have  never  acquired 
the  control  over  my  passions  that  I  ought  to  have  acquired  early ;  and  the 
consequence  is  all  this.” 

‘  ‘  But  you  notified  Dr.  Parkman  to  meet  you  at  a  certain  hour,  and  told 
him  you  would  pay  him,  when  you  knew  you  had  not  the  money.” 

“  No,”  he  replied.  “  I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  pay  him,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  I  told  him  so.  Except  my  own  words  spoken  after  his  disap¬ 
pearance,  and  after  I  had  determined  to  take  the  ground  that  I  had  paid 
him,  those  words  were  of  the  miserable  tissue  of  falsehoods  to  which  I  was 
committed  from  the  moment  I  had  begun  to  conceal  the  homicide.  I  never 
had  a  thought  of  injuring  Parkman.” 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  State  doubted  if  instantaneous  death 
could  be  caused  by  a  blow  from  a  piece  of  grape-vine,  and  took  surgical 
opinions  :  it  is  said  those  opinions  were  adverse  to  Dr.  Webster,  and  much 
doubt  is  felt  whether  the  confession  will  save  the  criminal’s  rife. 

A  large  mass  of  the  great  Table  Rock  at  Niagara  Falls  has  been  shaken 
into  the  abyss  of  waters.  A  carriage  with  people  in  it  was  on  the  mass 
at  the  instant  of  its  descent ;  the  carriage  went  with  the  rock,  but  the 
people  in  it  leaped  out  and  escaped  without  harm — say  the  American  ac¬ 
counts. 


SJIisnlliniiDiii 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Knight,. 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Truro,  of  Bowes,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  sworn  in  before  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
Tuesday,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after-wards  left  town  for  Lincoln,  to  hold  the  Assizes  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Baron  Platt. 

A  numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  Irish  Members,  and  some  Irish 
Peers,  took  place  at  Holderness  House,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  on  Wednesday  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  mea¬ 
sures  for  petitioning  and  organizing  every  legal  opposition,  during  the 
ensuing  recess,  against  any  renewal,  next  session,  of  the  biU  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Among-  the  Members  of  the  Lower 
House  present  were,  Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  the  O’ Gorman  Mahon, 
Colonel  Chattcrton,  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  Mr.  Edward  Grogan,  Mr.  Fitz- 
stephen  French,  Colonel  Dunne,  Mr.  Dickson,  &c. — Daily  News. 

We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
left  his  papers  to  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. — Liver¬ 
pool  Albion. 

By  an  error  committed  on  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  name  ofPalmella 
was  substituted  for  Sir  Robert’s.  The  Madrid  journals  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  error,  been  making  long  commentaries  on  the  consequences 
which  may  result  to  Portugal  from  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Palmella. 

The  Daily  News  announces  that  the  long  deliberations  as  to  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  have  been  terminated  by  a 
decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Paxton’s  design  and  estimate. 

“  Mr.  Paxton  suggests  a  building  chief!}'  of  glass — in  fact,  a  huge  but  ele¬ 
gant  glass  house.  The  great  feature  in  its  erection  is,  that  no  stone,  brick, 
or  mortar,  will  be  necessary.  All  the  roofing  and  upright  sashes  will  be 
made  by  machinery,  fitted  together  and  glazed  with  rapidity  ;  most  of  them 
being  finished  previous  to  being  taken  to  the  place,  so  that  little  else  will  be 
required  on  the  spot  than  to  fit  the  finished  materials  together.  The  whole 
of  the  structure  will  be  supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  and  the  extensive 
roof  will  bo  sustained  without  the  necessity  for  interior  walls  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  removed  after  the  exhibition,  the  materials  may  be  sold  far  more 
advantageously  than  a  structure  filled  in  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and  some 
of  the  materials  w'ould  bring  in  full  half  the  original  outlay.  Complete  ven¬ 
tilation  has  been  provided,  by  filling  in  every  third  upright  compartment 
with  luffer-boarding,  which  would  be  made  to  open  and  shut  by  machinery ; 
the  whole  of  the  basement  will  be  filled  in  after  the  same  manner.  Trie 
current  of  air  may  be  modified  by  the  use  of  coarse  open  canvass,  which, 
by  being  kept  wet  in  hot  weather,  will  render  the  interior  of  the  building 
much  cooler  than  the  external  atmosphere.  In  order  to  subdue  the  intense 
light  in  a  building  covered  with  glass,  it  is  proposed  to  cover  all  the 
South  side  of  the  upright  parts,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  roofs  outside, 
with  calico  or  canvass,  tacked  on  the  ridge  rafters  of  the  latter.  This  will  al¬ 
low  a  current  of  air  to  pass  in  the  rallies  under  the  calico  ;  u'hich  will,  if  re¬ 
quired,  with  the  ventilators,  keep  the  air  of  the  house  cooler  than  the  external 
atmosphere.  To  give  the  roof  a  light  and  graceful  appearance,  it  is  to  be  on 
the  ridge  and  furrow  principle,  and  glazed  with  sheet  glass.  The  ridge  and 
valley  rafters  will  be  continued  in  uninterrupted  lines  the  whole  length  of  the 
structure,  and  be  supported  by  cast-iron  beams.  These  beams  will  have  a 
hollow  gutter  formed  in  them  to  receive  the  rain-water  from  the  wooden 
valley  rafters,  which  will  be  thence  conveyed  through  the  hollow  columns  to 
the  drains.  These  drains  will  be  formed  of  ample  dimensions  under  the 
whole  of  the  pathways  throughout.  The  floors  of  the  pathways  to  be  laid 
with  trellis-boards,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  on  sleeper-joists.  This 
kind  of  flooring  is  both  economical  and  can  always  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and 
pleasant  to  walk  upon.  The  gallery  floors  are  to  be  close  boarded.  No  tim>* 
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ber  trees  need  be  cut  down,  as  the  glass  may  tit  up  to  the  boles  of  the  trees, 
leaving  the  lower  branches  under  the  glass  during  the  exhibition  ;  but  Mr. 
Paxton  does  not  recommend  this  course,  as,  for  the  sum  of  250/.,  he  would 
engage  to  remove  and  replace  every  living  tree  on  the  ground,  except  the 
large  old  elms  opposite  to  Prince’s  Gate.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  erection 
of  such  a  building  as  the  one  contemplated  would  have  involved  a  fearful 
amount  of  expense ;  but  the  rapid  advance  made  in  this  country  during  the 
last  forty  years,  both  in  the  scientific  construction  of  such  buildings  and  the 
cheap  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  &c.,  together  with  the  amazing  facilities  in 
the  preparation  of  sash-bars  and  other  wood-work,  render  an  erection  of  this 
description,  in  point  of  expense,  quite  on  a  level  with  those  constructed  of 
more  substantial  materials.” 

The  name  of  a  venerable  leader  in  science  appears  in  the  obituary, — 
that  of  the  Reverend  William  Kirby,  “  the  father  of  entomology  in  Great 
Britain  ”  ;  who  died  at  his  rectory  of  Barham,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  4th  in¬ 
stant,  at  the  ago  of  ninety-one,  after  sixty-eight  years  of  active  ministra¬ 
tions  among  his  affectionate  parishioners.  An  admiring  eulogist  in  the 
Athcntcum  enumerates  his  achievements — 

“  Mr.  Kirby’s  first  work  of  particular  note  was  the  ‘Monographia  Apum 
Anglia;,’  in  two  volumes,  published  half  a  century  ago  at  Ipswich.  Ilis 
admirable  work  on  the  ‘  Wild  Bees  of  Great  Britain  ’  was  composed  from 
materials  collected  almost  entirely  by  himself,  and  most  of  the  plates  were 
of  his  etcliing.  His  further  progress  in  entomology  is  abundantly  marked 
by  various  papers  in  the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  ’ ;  by 
the  entomological  portion  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  ‘On  the  His¬ 
tory,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals  ’  ;  and  by  his  descriptions, 
occupying  a  quarto  volume,  of  the  insects  of  Sir  John  Richardson’s 
‘Fauna  Boreali- Americana.’  The  name  of  Kirby  will,  however,  be 
chiefly  remembered  for  the  ‘  Introduction  to  Entomology,’  written 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spence.  In  this  work,  a  vast  amount  of 
material,  acquired  after  many  years’  unremitting  observation  of  the  insect 
world,  is  mingled  together  by  two  different  but  congenial  minds  in  the  plea¬ 
sant  form  of  familiar  letters.  The  charm,  based  on  substantial  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  which  these  letters  impart,  has  caused  them  to  be  studied 
with  an  interest  never  before  excited  by  any  work  on  natural  history ;  and 
they  have  served  for  the  model  of  many  an  entertaining  and  instructive  vo¬ 
lume.  Whether  William  Kiriy  or  William  Spence  had  the  more  meritorious 
share  in  the  composition  of  these  letters,  has  never  been  ascertained  ;  for 
each,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  esteem  and  love  for  the  other,  renounced  all 
claim,  in  favour  of  his  coadjutor,  to  whatever  portion  of  the  matter  might  be 
most  valued. 

“In  addition  to  the  honour  of  being  President  of  the  Museum  of  his 
country  town — in  winch  there  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  him — Mr.  Kirby 
was  Honorary  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal,  Linnean,  Geological,  and  Zoological  Societies  of  the  same  city, 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  several  Foreign  Societies.” 

An  actress  who  has  been  admired  and  respected  by  three  generations  of 
playgoers  has  quitted  the  stage  of  life  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Glover.  The 
final  exit  was  somewhat  sudden,  as  it  seemed  to  the  general  public ; 
but  it  was  anticipated  by  her  friends.  A  friendly  biographer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  explains  the  circumstances;  first  referring  to  the  extraordi 
nary  manifestations  of  public  feeling  which  attended  Mrs.  Glover’s  last 
farewell,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  Friday  the  12th. 

“  In  our  capacity  of  spectators  we  did  not  then  see  occasion  to  mention 
what  had  otherwise  come  to  our  knowledge — that  the  evidences  of  extreme 
suffering  manifested  by  Mrs.  Glover  on  that  evening — her  inability  to  go 
through  her  part,  except  as  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  apologetic  speech  from  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  for  the  address  which 
had  been  written  for  her  by  a  well-known  and  talented  amateur  of  the  drama 
— arose  not  merely  from  the  emotion  natural  on  a  farewell  night  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  active  public  service,  but  also  from  extreme  physical 
debility,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  illness  of  a  wasting  character,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  confined  that  venerable  lady  to  her  bod  for  many  days.  In  fact,  it  wras 
only  the  determination  of  Mrs.  Glover  herself  not  to  disappoint  the  audience, 
who  had  been  invited  and  attracted  for  many  weeks  before,  that  overruled 
the  remonstrances  of  her  friends  and  family  against  her  appearing  at  all.  She 
was  then  utterly  unfit  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  her  professional  character, 
and  the  most  serious  alarm  was  felt  lest  there  should  be  some  sudden  and  fa¬ 
tal  catastrophe.  The  result  of  the  struggle  of  feeling  she  then  underwent, 
superadded  as  it  was  to  the  physical  causes  which  had  undermined  her  strength, 
was,  that  Mrs.  Glover  sunk  under  the  disease  which  had  been  consuming  her, 
and  quitted  this  life  on  Monday  night.” 

Mrs.  Glover,  bom  Julia  Betterton,  was  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Better- 
ton,  who  held  a  good  position  on  the  London  stage  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  actor 
of  the  same  name ;  her  birth-day  was  the  8th  of  January  1781.  Brought  up, 
■as  most  of  our  great  actors  and  actresses  have  been,  “  at  the  wings,  she  was 
even  in  infancy  sent  on  the  stage  in  children’s  parts.”  “  She  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  company  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  for  whom  she  played,  at  York,  the 
part  of  the  Page  in  The  Orphan ;  and  she  also  exercised  her  juvenile  talents 
in  the  part  of  Tom  Thumb ,  for  the  benefit  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  who 
on  the  occasion  doffed  his  tragic  garb  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  Olum- 
dalcar.  Another  character  which  she  played  successfully  with  Cooke  was 
that  of  the  little  Duke  of  York  in  Richard  the  Third ;  into  which,  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  she  threw  a  degree  of  spirit  and  childish  roguishness  that  acted 
as  a  spur  on  the  great  tragedian  himself,  who  never  performed  better 
than  when  seconded  by  his  childish  associate.”  In  1796  she  had 
attained  such  a  position  in  the  preparatory  school  of  the  provincial  cir¬ 
cuits,  chiefly  at  Bath,  that  she  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden ;  in  the  first 
instance  at  10/.  a  week,  and  ultimately  for  five  years  at  15/.  a  week,  rising  to 
20/.;  terms  then  thought  “  somewhat  extraordinary  and  even  exorbitant.” 
Miss  Betterton  first  appeared  in  London  in  October  1797,  fifty-three  years 
ago,  as  Elvira,  in  Hannah  More’s  tragedy  of  Percy.  Her  success  was  great ; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  popular  favour,  that  when 
Mrs.  Abington  returned  for  a  brief  period  to  the  stage,  Miss  Betterton  held  her 
ground  against  the  rival  attraction,  and  even  secured  the  admiration  of  Mrs. 
Abington  herself.  Her  subsequent  engagements  were  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  alternately,  till  she  made  that  long  engagement  at  the  Hay- 
market  during  which  she  has  become  best  known  to  the  present  generation 
of  playgoers.  Her  more  recent  brief  engagement  with  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  her  last  one  with  Mr.  W.  Farren  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  whi¬ 
ther  she  contributed  so  much  to  attract  choice  audiences,  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  metropolitans. 

There  was  a  long  and  very  violent  thunderstorm  at  Bristol  on  Monday, 
beginning  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many  buildings  and  ships  were 
struck,  and  more  or  less  damaged ;  several  persons  also  suffered  from  the 
lightning,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

On  Tuesday,  Manchester  and  the  vicinity  were  visited  with  a  storm.  At 
Bury,  a  boy  was  riding  on  a  horse  with  a  number  of  milk-cans  ;  the  light¬ 
ning  struck  them,  and  both  horse  and  boy  were  killed.  Two  men  were  as¬ 
cending  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  when  the  lightning  damaged  the  rope ;  it 
broke,  and  the  miners  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  very  badly  hurt. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General's  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Zymotic  Diseases . 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat 

Tubercular  Diseases . 

Diseases  of  the  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses! !!!!!! 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . . . . . . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &e . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudden . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance . 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) . 


Ten  Yv'eeks 

"Week. 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850. 

.  2314 

163 

429 

3« 

.  1807 

162 

.  1138 

104 

21 

769 

87 

646 

59 

11 

11 

8 

1 

3 

19 

24 

36 

7 

12 

781 

Iu  the_  week  ending  last  Saturday,  the  deaths  registered  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  districts  were  781 ;  whereas  the  average  derived  from  ten  corresponding 
weeks  of  1840-9,  is  886,  or,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population, 
967.  Compared  with  this  latter  number,  the  deaths  of  last  week  exhibit  a 
decrease  of  186. 


Seven  persons  died  of  cholera ;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  English  epidemic,  and  it  is  not  stated  in  any  case  that  the 
disease  had  assumed  the  malignant  form. 

At  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  in  the  week  was  29 '875 
inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  59-5’.  Except  on  the  last 
two  days,  the  mean  temperature  was  below  the  average  of  seven  years.  On 
Saturday,  the  highest  in  the  sun  was  110’. 


Captain  the  Honourable  G.  F.  Hastings,  of  the  Cyclops,  has  been  recently 
cast  in  5,000/.  damages  by  the  Slave  Commssioners  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  illegal  detention  of  a  Portuguese  ship. 

The  Geyser  has  brought  home  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  present  to 
the  Queen,  a  tortoise  of  venerable  experience.  “The  tortoise  is  in  remarka¬ 
bly  good  health,  and  takes  its  regular  promenades  upon  deck,  and  makes  no 
apparent  difference  in  its  walks  although  a  full-grown  person  sits  on  its  back. 
Its  ago  has  been  handed  down  in  the  families  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
until  sent  to  this  country  as  a  present  to  her  Majesty,  and  it  is  known  to  be 
a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  years  old.  It  subsisted  during  the  voyage  to 
this  country  on  pumpkins,  taken  on  board  to  supply  it  with  food.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  tells  the  following  anecdote 
respecting  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  “  Old  Sir  Robert  was  extremely  solici¬ 
tous  in  advancing  his  son  in  his  tender  years.  To  this  end,  he  requested  him 
to  furnish  the  1  heads  ’  of  the  sermons  he  heard  at  Bury  Chrrrch,  upon 
arriving  home  from  Divine  service.  On  one  occasion,  a  stranger  having  to 
officiate,  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  Chamber  Hall.  As 
usual,  the  future  statesman  was  called  upon  to  go  through  his  duty.  When 
he  lurd  completed,  his  father  turned  to  the  minister  and  inquired  whether  he 
had  given  a  proper  account.  ‘  No,  Sir,’  he  replied,  ‘  he  has  preached  a  much 
better  sermon  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life.’  ” 

Among  the  Prussian  exhibitors  in  the  great  English  Exposition  of  In¬ 
dustry,  will  be  the  sculptors  Rauch  and  Kiss.  The  former  sends  a  cast  of 
his  gigantic  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  now  almost  ready  to 
be  set  up  ;  the  latter  a  model  of  Iris  Amazon. — Berlin  Correspondent  of  the 
Times. 

The  cheap  postage  system  works  well  in  America.  According  to  the  New 
York  Courier,  the  last  four  years  of  cheap  postage,  compared  with  the  last 
four  years  of  high  postage,  produced  as  follows — - 

High  Postage.  Cheap  Postage. 

Year  1842 . Dols.  4,546,000  Year  1846 . Dols.  3,487,000 

1843  .  4,296,000  1847 .  3,955,000 

1844  .  4,237,000  1848 .  4,371,000 

1845  .  3,289,000  1849 .  4,705,000 

The  Magistrates  of  Bradford  are  engaged  in  “  putting  down  ”  the  nuisance 

of  roaming  dogs,  and  Alderman  Rand  has  much  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service.  Lately  he  met  an  unexpected  antagonist — himself  Alderman  Rand  : 
and  his  fellow  citizens  observed  with  satisfaction  and  amusement  that  the 
judge  was  superior  to  the  man-.  Drolly  cross-examining  the  Policeman  who 
informed  against  him,  he  drew  out  such  confirmations  as  clenched  the  case 
against  himself.  So  he  passed  sentence  on  himself,  with  an  inexorable 
gravity,  that  the  more  provoked  the  laughter  of  his  audience.  “For  this 
offence,  Mr.  Rand,  you  are  fined  5s.  and  expenses  9s.  If  not  paid,  a  warrant 
of  distress  will  be  issued ;  and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  goods  upon  which  to 
levy,  you  will  be  committed  for  fourteen  days  to  the  House  of  Correction.” 

At  Marylebone  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hunt,  said  to  be 
a  lady  of  property,  was  charged  with  cruelty  to  a  little  terrier,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Scott.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  accused  lodged  with 
Mrs.  Scott,  at  St.  John’s  Wood;  she  had  some  disagreement  with  her  land¬ 
lady,  and  to  vent  her  spite  threw  the  dog  down  stairs,  breaking  one  of  its 
legs;  she  expressed  no  regret  afterwards,  but  said  she  would  “do  the  same 
for  Mrs.  Scott  if  she  could.”  Mr.  Yardley  considered  the  case  to  be  fully 
made  out.  He  remarked,  that  the  law  now  empowered  him  to  send  an 
offender  to  prison  for  three  months  for  an  act  of  cruelty  to  an  animal ;  but  in 
the  present  instance  he  would  inflict  a  fine  of  51.,  or  a  month’s  im¬ 
prisonment. 

There  has  been  another  stoppage  of  a  train  in  the  Blacklieath  tunnel,  and 
an  actual  collision.  On  Monday  evening,  a  fruit-train  left  Charlton  for  Lon¬ 
don  ;  it  came  to  a  stand  in  the  tunnel,  from  something  being  amiss  with  the 
locomotive ;  so  much  time  was  spent  in  attempting  to  carry  forward  the 
train,  that  when  a  man  ran  back  to  stop  an  approaching  passenger-train, 
he  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  collision  :  fortunately,  the  shock  was  not  so  violent 
as  to  be  fatal  to  any  one  ;  but  several  passengers  were  bruised,  and  all  were 
terribly  alarmed. 

A  little  girl  has  committed  suicide  at  Tulse  Hill.  She  ran  away  from 
home,  in  consequence  of  a  neighbour  having  missed  some  money  and  talked 
of  applying  to  the  Police.  The  girl  was  found  by  a  constable  sleeping  under 
a  hay-stack.  When  he  took  her  home,  she  darted  from  him,  and  jumped 
into  a  pond  formed  by  an  excavation  in  a  brick-field.  The  I’oliceman  s  life 
was  endangered  in  attempting  to  save  her,  for  his  feet  stuck  to  the  clay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  ;  but  a  man  succeeded  iu  rescuing  him. 

Two  persons  have  died  from  the  explosion  at  Ilford  toll-house — a  man 
named  Morris  and  his  wife.  The  disaster  originated  in  the  foolish  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  lighted  paper  to  a  pipe  from  which  a  quantity  of  gas  had 
escaped. 

The  chimney  or  “  cone  ”  of  a  glass-house  at  Gateshead  fell  down  last  week, 
dragging  down  or  burying  in  the  ruins  the  workshops  surrounding  or  abut¬ 
ting  on  it.  A  short  time  before,  fifty  or  sixty  people  were  on  the  premises ; 
but  when  the  accident  occurred  there  were  not  more  that  a  dozen.  Two  of 
these  were  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  were  taken  out  dead ;  the  others 
managed  to  escape. 
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A  good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  at  Dowlais  by  a  large  pond  on  a  hill 
havinx-  burst  its  banks :  a  flood  poured  down  the  hill,  and  entered  some 
mines  greatly  alarming  the  workers ;  but,  fortunately,  they  escaped  by  other 
shafts. 

A  farm-steading  belonging  to  Mr.  Nunn,  a  surgeon  of  Whiteparish  in 
"Wiltshire,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  from  3,000/.  to 
4,000/.  This  serious  disaster  was  caused  by  two  boys  carelessly  playing  with 
lucifer-matelies. 


POSTSCRIPT.  Saturday. 

The  principal  matter  under  discussion  in  Parliament  last  night  was  the 
Queen’s  message  recommending  to  the  Commons  the  consideration  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess  Mary.  Before 
going  into  Committee,  Mr.  Hume  briefly  indicated  that  he  was  prepared 
to  oppose  the  too  liberal  provision  which  he  expected  the  Government  to 
make ;  and  referred  much  to  the  unconstitutional  grants  to  the  present 
King  of  Hanover.  In  Committee,  Lord  J ohn  Bussell  recalled  the  real 
subject  to  mind,  throwing  aside  the  payments  to  the  King  of  Hanover  as 
irrelevant. 

By  an  act  of  1788,  George  the  Third  was  empowered  to  grant  60,000/.  a 
year  between  his  sons,  so  that  none  should  originally  or  by  survivorship 
have  more  than  15,000/.  By  subsequent  acts  two  additions  of  6,000/.  a 
year  each  were  made  to  the  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  raising  his 
whole  income  to  27,000/. ;  but  of  this  sum  6,000/.  a  year  was  given  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  education  of  the  present  Duke.  No  part  of  this  income  sur¬ 
vives  to  the  present  Duke  ;  who  does  not  now  receive  any  sum  under  any 
act  of  Parliament.  On  inquiry,  Lord  John  Bussell  finds  that  the  public  im¬ 
pressions  as  to  the  accumulations  made  by  the  late  Duke  are  much  exagge¬ 
rated  :  what  he  has  left  to  his  children  is  equally  divided  between  them,  and 
the  share  of  the  present  Duke  is  so  nearly  absorbed  by  annuities  charged  on  it 
to  legatees  that  he  has  no  other  income  than  about  1,2007.  from  the  small  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  late  Duke  at  Combe,  and  that  professional  income  which  is  as 
fairly  his  independent  right  ns  that  of  any  other  officer  in  her  Majesty’s  service. 
The 'late  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  an  income  originally  of  6,000/.  a  year, 
which  was  augmented  to  14,000/.  a  year.  The  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
the  nephew  of  George  the  Third,  living  contemporaneously  with  several  sons 
of  the  King  enjoying  considerable  incomes ;  while  the  present  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  the  only  adult  Prince  of  the  Boyal  Family  resident  in  England. 
It  is  deemed  therefore  that  an  annuity  of  12,000/.  a  year,  being  2,000/.  a 
year  less  than  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  by  the  act  of  1806,  will 
be  a  proper  sum  for  the  House  to  vote  for  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
That  sum  will  enalde  him,  in  a  manner  that  will  suit  his  known  character, 
to  answer  those  calls  of  charity  to  which  his  father  was  so  munificent  a  con¬ 
tributor,  and  yet  not  be  excessive  or  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  station. 

By  a  provision  made  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  sum  of  3,000/.  a  year  was 
granted  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  her  father  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  :  it  is  proposed  to  grant  a  like  sum  to  the  Princess  j 
Mary.  Parliament  has  already  provided  that  6,000/.  a  year  shall  be  payable  ! 
to  the  present  Dutchess  of  the  late  Duke  on  her  becoming  his  widow.  The  ! 
grants  proposed,  or  already  made,  are  12,000/.  a  year  to  the  present  Duke, 
3,000/.  a  year  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  6,000/.  a  year  to  his  mother  :  toge¬ 
ther  making  24,000/.  a  year,  or  3,000/.  a  year  less  than  the  total  grant  to  the 
late  Duke. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  a  larger  sum  than  was  for  many  years  granted 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester — 8,000/.  a  year ;  and,  though  exceedingly 
sorry  to  diifer  from  Government,  because  no  one  respected  the  late  Duke 
more  than  himself,  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  lesser  amount.  Mr.  Disraeli  supported  Lord  John  BusseB’s 
proposal :  the  reduction  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  case  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  times.  The  grant  now  proposed  was 
fair  and  moderate.  Mr.  Bright  expressed  disappointment  at  Lord  J  ohn 
BusseU’s  statement :  he  thought  it  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
late  Didce — considering  his  receipts,  commencing  so  far  back  as  1778 
— his  share  in  the  60,000/.  a  year,  then  his  15,000/.  a  year,  after¬ 
wards  his  21,000/.,  and  then  his  27,000/.,  not  to  mention  his 
emoluments  as  Yicci'oy  of  Hanover — had  not  made  some  provision 
rendering  it  unnecessary  for  Parliament  to  vote  the  sums  qiroposed. 
Parliament  is  not  bound  to  shut  out  of  view  the  duties  which  parents  in 
all  positions  of  life,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  on  a  throne,  owe  to  their 
families.  Mr.  Bright  hinted  that  the  proposal  is  not  calculated  to  convey 
a  favourable  impression  of  monarchical  institutions ;  and  he  asked  if  ulti¬ 
mately  it  may  bo  expected  that  every  son  of  the  Queen  is  to  have  12,000/. 
a  year  ? 

'The  House  listened  with  impatience  to  several  Members  in  support  of 
the  grant,  and  then  negatived  the  amendment,  by  206  to  53. 

Mr.  Hume — alluding  to  the  Queen’s  “increasing  progeny,”  but  sharply 
rebuked  by  Lord  John  Bussell — moved  a  second  amendment,  that  the 
sum  should  be  10,000/.  instead  of  12,000/.  Negatived  by  177  to  55. 
The  vote  as  proposed  by  Government  was  then  affirmed ;  and  the  vote 
for  the  Princess  Mary  was  carried  without  specific  opposition. 

The  other  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  considerable 
time  was  the  vote  of  24,080/.  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  civil  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, — including  10,000/.  for  the  “pur¬ 
chase  of  stores,  &c.,  on  the  Gold  Coast  from  the  Danish  Government,” 
being  for  the  purchase  of  five  Danish  settlements.  The  vote  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Cobdex,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  extension  of  our 
costly  Colonial  establishments,  and  a  further  outlay  on  a  fresh  fruitless 
plan  for  exterminating  the  slave-trade.  The  vote  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Hawes  and  Lord  Palmerston,  as  merely  covering  the  cost  of  materials 
existing  in  the  Danish  forts ;  the  Danish  Government  having  handsomely 
offered  to  give  us  the  forts,  as  they  have  no’commercc  on  the  Gold  Coast 
to  protect.  Mr.  Cobden  was  supported  by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Milner  Gib¬ 
son,  Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Jackson;  Lord  Palmerston  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Forster,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Sir  Edward  Buxton.  The  opponents  re¬ 
vived  the  general  arguments  against  the  costly,  fatal,  and  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  by  direct  means.  The  supporters  went 
mainly  upon  the  ground,  that  the  measure  would  facilitate  the  extension  of 
settlements  for  the  encouragement  of  legitimate  trade,  and  that  that 
would  be  the  most  effective  substitute  for  the  armed  suppression.  On  a 
division,  the  vote  was  passed  by  138  to  42. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  the  Earl  of  Har- 
TtowBY  renewed  their  opposition  to  the  Factories  Bill  on  the  last  stages. 
The  Duke  moved  against  the  third  reading ;  but  withdrew  his  motion. 
The  Earl  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  restricting  the  labour  of  children 
within  the  same  hours  of  the  day  as  those  fixed  for  women  and  young  per¬ 
sons  ;  which  was  defeated  by  30  to  24.  The  hill  then  passed. 


[Saturday, 


Earlier  in  the  evening,  Lord  Seymour  informed  Lord  Duncan,  that 
among  the  last  communications  he  received  from  the  late  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  one  recommending  that  the  regulations  of  Bichmond  Park 
should  be  revised,  so  that  they  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  enjoyment  and  liberty  of  the  people.  The  House  applauded  this 
evidence  of  the  late  Duke’s  kindly  feeling. 

The  actual  sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  now  extended  over 
a  period  of  twenty-four  weeks,  being  within  two  of  the  entire  sittings  of 
last  session.  There  is  no  chance,  however,  of  the  release  taking  place  on 
the  1st  of  August,  as  it  did  last  year.  There  is  not  the  same  pressure 
upon  the  loyalty  and  gaUantry  of  Members  to  quicken  their  movements ; 
for  the  Queen  is  in  retirement,  and  has  no  more  first  visits  to  pay  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Mr.  Boebuck’s  Confidence-vote  absorbed  a  week  ;  business  was  on 
two  occasions  suspended  as  tributes  to  departed  worth  ;  and  some  prema¬ 
ture  “eounts-out”  have  taken  place  from  reluctance  to  enter  upon  spe¬ 
culative  questions.  The  state  of  public  business  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  A  good  deal  of  money  has  yet  to  be  voted ;  and  before  it  can  be 
voted  long  discussions  must  take  place,  if  Members  act  upon  the  notices 
they  have  caused  to  he  inserted  in  the  programme.  There  will  also  he  8 
great  night — perhaps  two  nights — “  for  Ireland,”  when  the  Lords’  alter¬ 
ations  of  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill  come  to  be  denounced.  Several  biBs 
deemed  important  by  Ministers, — the  Savings-Banks  Bill,  the  Oath  of 
Abjuration  (Jews)  Bill,  and  the  Stamp-duties  Bill — have  yet  to  undergo 
their  severest  ordeal :  the  first  two  await  the  second  reading,  and  the  last 
has  to  encounter  its  difficulties  in  the  Committee.  It  is  evident  that  if 
there  he  a  serious  intention  to  push  these  bills  through  their  stages — or 
indeed  any  one  of  the  three — tho.latter  end  of  August  must  arrive  before 
Members  can  be  dismissed.  But  let  the  money  he  once  voted,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  facility  with  which  Ministers  will  shove  aside 
bill-encumbrances  should  they  obstruct  the  shutting  of  the  door. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  showing  its  usual  dexterity  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
vising  and  disposing  of  the  labours  of  the  Commons.  The  only  measure 
actually  rejected  is  Mr.  Pusey’s  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill, — a  fate  which 
it  has  experienced  several  times  over.  Mr.  Page  Wood  varied  last  year 
the  subject-matter  of  their  Lordships’  discussions,  by  offering  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  his  Affirmation  Bill ;  and  he  was  willing  to  do  the  same  this 
year,  but  the  Commons  interposed  and  applied  the  hatchet  themselves- 
A  tit-hit,  however,  will  he  served  up  for  the  first  time  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Worthy’s  Marriages  Bill.  That  measure  was  withdrawn  last  session  in 
the  Commons  before  the  ordeal  of  the  last  stage  :  the  third  reading  has 
now  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  10  ;  and  thus  certified  the  hiU  finds  its 
way  to  the  table  of  the  Upper  House. 

Among  the  House  of  Commons  notices  for  next  week,  is  one  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Thompson,  for  Tuesday  the  23d,  which  piques  conjecture  to  speculate 
on  its  fuB  meaning.  It  would  appear  to  indicate  a  new  basis  for  our 
financial  system — our  Currency  and  Public  Funds ;  and,  no  doubt,  so 
accomplished  and  ingenious  a  man  as  Colonel  Thompson  has  some  dis¬ 
tinct  light  to  throw  upon  his  proposition.  Meanwhile,  it  stands  on  the 
Notice-paper  dark  as  the  counsel  of  an  oracle,  and  as  pregnant  in  portent. 
Let  there  be  no  “  count-out  ”  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Horsman  was  prevented  by  01  health  from  being  present  at  the 
discussion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill  on  Monday  night :  he- 
has  been  compelled  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to  leave  town. 

Principal  House  of  Commons  Business  for  Next  Week. 
Monday,  July22.  Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill:  Committee  (at  twelve  o’clock.) 

Supply  Committee. 

Twenty-eight  Bills. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  Irish  Poor-law  :  Bill  to  amend — Colonel  Dunne. 

Income-tax  on  Farmers:  Motion  for  the  remission — Colonel  Sibthorp. 

Motion,  “  That,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  value  of  gold,  like 
that  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  authorized  to  create  a 
Secured  Stock,  with  interest  secured  on  the  principle  of  a  corn  rent ;  such 
Secured  Stock  to  be  given  by  voluntary  exchange,  at  V  hat  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  the  market  rates,  for  other  stock  to  be  thereupon  extinguished, 
the  premium  resulting  from  such  exchange  to  be  carried  to  the  public  ac¬ 
count” — Colonel  Thompson. 

Wednesday,  July  24.  Poor  Relief  (Cities  and  Towns)  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Compound  Householders’  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Ten  other  Bills. 

Thursday,  July  25.  Tenant-right  (Ireland)  Bill:  Second  reading. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Two  other  Bills. 

Friday,  July  26.  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance  Bill:  Second  read¬ 
ing  (at  twelve  o’clock.) 

Savings-Banks  Bill:  Second  reading. 


The  Parliamentary  seat  for  Tamworth,  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  was  filled  lip  yesterday,  by  the  election  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  third  Baronet  of  the  name.  The  election  was  unanimous  and  un¬ 
contested,  and  without  canvass  or  even  personal  appearance  on  the 
hustings. 

Some  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  West  Biding  constituents  have  written  to  him 
expressing  dissatisfaction  at  his  vote  on  Mr.  Boebuck’s  foreign  policy 
motion.  Mr.  Cobden  replied  in  a  letter  which  has  been  published. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session,  he  felt  himself  sustained  and  encouraged  by 
the  conviction  that  the  largest  and  most  powerful  constituency  of  the  kingdom 
was  favourable  to  the  substitution  of  a  more  humane  and  confiding  system 
for  that  spirit  of  antagonism  and  defiance  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  cheers  of  the  great  meeting  which  at  Wakefield 
pledged  him  to  a  continued  advocacy  of  international  arbitration,  and  mutual 
\  reduction  of  armaments,  were  still  fresh  in  his  ears,  when  the  news  arrived 
i  that  a  fleet  of  fifteen  British  ships  was  blockading  Greece  ;  followed  by  the 
news  that  we  had  refused  the  intervention  of  France,  and  evoked  protests 
from  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  Now  was  the  time  to  renew  his  arbitra- 
j  tion  motion,  and  bring  forward  the  Greek  case  in  powerful  illustration.  From 
Easter  to  Midsummer  he  “  scarcely  missed  one  opportunity  for  baUoting  for 
a  day,”  but  “  with  such  an  uniformity  of  ill-luck  as  at  last  to  draw  sympa¬ 
thizing  smiles  from  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  at  the  table.” 

“  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice  of  a  motion  condemnatory 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  affair  of  Greece.  No  sooner  was 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  known  than  it  was  felt  that  the  existence  of  the 
Government  depended  upon  their  verdict  being  reversed  by  the  Commons. 

“And  now  appeared  the  cloven  foot  of  party  in  its  most  hideous  de¬ 
formity.  To  insure  the  desired  result,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  Greek 
motion  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  ‘  foreign  conspiracy.’  A  large  party  in  the 
Lords,  with  Lords  Stanley  and  Aberdeen  at  their  head,  were  charged  with 
forming  part  of  a  gang  of  conspirators,  whose  confederates  were  spread  over 
Bussia,  Franco,  and  Austria.  Now,  tliut  we  can  look  back  calmly  at  this 
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party  device,  we  must  admire  the  audaeitj-of  its  inventor.  I  confess  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cry  astonished  me . It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 

caused  by  the  cry  of  a  foreign  conspiracy,  by  threats  of  dissolution,  and  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  that  Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  was  brought 
forward.  This  resolution  called  on  the  House  not  only  to  approve  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  our  Government  in  Greece,  but  to  express  its  approbation  of  their 
foreign  policy  generally.  The  main  object  of  his  motion,  be  it  always  re¬ 
membered,  was  to  reverse  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords;  and  I  was  thus 
practically  called  on  to  approve  the  refusal  of  French  arbitration,  and  the 
employment  of  fifteen  ships  of  war-  in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  for  the  collection 
of  a  debt  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.” 

Admitting  that  Lord  Stanley  was  merely  following  the  tactics  of  an  Op¬ 
position  leader,  and  was  seeldng  for  a  favourable  position  to  assail  the  party 
in  power,  was  Mr.  Cobden  to  swerve  from  his  principles?  “Would  the 
Com-laws  have  ever  bcenabolished  if  we  had  not  had  men  in  our  front  ranks 
who  were  proof  against  the  old  war-cry  of  Whig  and  Tory  ?  Such  a  doctrine 
may  suit  cliques  and  clubs,  but  what  would  the  great  public  say  to  it  ?  Try 
one  of  your  large  meetings  with  a  resolution  affirming  that  your  representa¬ 
tive  ought  to  abandon  his  principles  rather  than  endanger  the  Government 
by  voting  with  the  Torios,  and  one  indignant  ‘  No !’  will  be  the  response.” 

Last  night’s  Gazette  notifies  the  separation  of  the  bishopric  of  Quebec 
into  two  sees  of  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  the  appointment  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Quebec  to  hold  the  diminished  see  ;  and  that  of  Dr.  Francis 
Fulford  to  he  the  first  Bishop  of  Montreal. 

Mails  have  arrived  from  our  possessions  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
The  overland  Indian  mail  brings  news  from  Calcutta  to  the  1st  June,  and 
Hongkong  to  the  24th  May.  The  nows  is  fitly  characterized  by  the  In¬ 
dian  summaries  as  singularly  unimportant.  The  West  Indian  mail  brings 
dates  from  Jamaica  to  the  22d  June,  with  news  of  as  little  attractiveness 
as  that  from  the  East.  The  leading  feature  of  the  West  Indian  news  is, 
that  from  drought  in  some  places  and  excessive  rains  in  others,  the  crops 
are  likely  to  be  short. 

A  bust  of  Sir  Robert  reel,  made  by  Bernini  about  nine  years  ago,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  of  the  Haymarket :  it  is  to  be  copied  in  two 
sizes — that  of  life,  and  a  smaller  size.  The  portrait  is  striking,  though 
not  perfect.  It  possesses  the  thought,  energy,  and  air  of  command ;  but 
wants  the  sly  humour  of  the  eye,  the  ingenuous  expansivencss  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  genial  good-nature.  The  sources  of  the  deviation  are 
obvious  enough.  The  markings  of  the  face  are  too  deep — notably  that 
round  the  orbicularis  of  the  eye  and  between  the  corrugated  brows — too 
deeply  cut  in,  as  compared  with  the  expanse  of  the  surface  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  :  this  destroys  the  “  breadth  of  countenance.”  The  projection  of  the 
bone  over  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye  is  brought  down  much  too  low 
towards  the  cheek ;  which  reverses  the  characteristic  cut  of  Peel’s  eye, 
and  destroys  the  lifted  lightness,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  that  imparted  the 
well-known  “slyness”;  and  these  errors  together  give  undue  weight 
and  sternness  to  the  expression.  Not  that  the  sculptor  has  absolutely 
missed  the  more  amiable  cast  of  the  countenance ;  but  the  real  man  has 
been  too  much  obscured  in  some  ideal  of  “the  statesman,”  which  yet 
falls  short  of  the  original. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Fhiday  Afternoon. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  English  Funds  have  been  of  the  same  character  as 
those  noticed  last  week,  and  nearly  within  the  same  limits.  The  closing 
quotations  of  this  afternoon  are  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  yesterday ; 
Consols  for  Money  (which  had  reached  97)  closing  at  96JJ — for  the  August 
Account  (which  had  reached  97 £)  at  96J  97.  Money  is  still  abundant,  and 
there  is  no  change  in  the  rate  of  discount. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  the  business  has  been  unimportant.  The  last  pay¬ 
ment  upon  the  Scrip  of  the  Russian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent  Loan  took 
place  on  Monday,  and  all  dealings  in  this  security  are  now  in  the  paid-up 
Stock:  the  price  has  ranged  from  96  to  96|  ex-dividend  for  July,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  premium  of  5J  to  5f  upon  the  Scrip.  The  Northern  Euro¬ 
pean  Stocks  are  all  in  limited  demand  at  the  quotations  of  last  week.  The 
South  American  Securities  are  without  material  change  or  large  transactions. 
Mexican  Bonds  declined  about  J  per  cent,  and  the  market  was  heavy  for  a 
day  or  two  :  but  the  receipt  of  nearly  45,000  dollars  by  the  Thames  West 
Indian  mail-steamer,  on  account  of  the  dividends,  lias  given  an  upward  im¬ 
pulse  to  prices,  and  today  quotations  of  last  week  huve  been  reestablished. 
The  transactions  in  Spanish  Stock  have  been"  unimportant,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  both  varieties  are  without  change. 

The  Railway  Share  Market  is  heavy.  With  the  exception  of  the  North¬ 
western,  scarcely  any  of  the  prices  quoted  last  week  could  now  be  realized. 
The  decline  is  not  considerable ;  ranging  from  1/.  to  '21.  for  the  larger  class, 
and  from  2v.  G d.  to  10.v.  for  the  minor  varieties.  This  downward  movement 
is  connected  with  a  belief  that  the  dividends  for  the  half-year  just  ended 
will  not  exceed  those  last  paid.  This  is  the  most  unfavourable  portion  of 
the  year;  the  larger  amount  of  receipts  is  invariably  realized  in  the  six 
months  ending  in  December.  There  is,  however,  so  little  disposition  for 
speculation  in  Railways  at  present,  that  if  dividends  generally  should  fall 
much  below  the  tariff  of  the  last  half-year,  we  must  expect  a  general  decline 
in  prices. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

_  There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  occurring  either  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Foreign  Funds,  all  of  which  arc  nominally  at  the  quotations  of  yes¬ 
terday.  The  only  circumstance  worthy  remark  in  the  Railway  Share  Mar¬ 
ket  is  a  disposition  to  sell  Midland  Stock,  induced  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
special  meeting  held  yesterday  upon  the  subject  of  the  Fif  ty-pound  Shares  ; 
the  original  Stock  of  the  Company  being  freely  offered  at  33 — the  closing 
price  of  yesterday  ;  wo  cannot,  however,  hear  of  any  actual  bargain  having 
occurred. 
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8  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account . 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  97 3  4 

3}  per  Cents .  98;$  9 

Long  Annuities .  8}  $ 

Bank  Stock .  212  14 

Exchequer  Bills .  67  70 

India  Stock .  267  270 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  91  3 

Belgian  44  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  G  per  Cents .  99  101 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  99  101 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  77  80 

Dutch  2 \  per  Cents .  57  4 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  88 J  94 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1816  . . .  29  j  30 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1342. 
Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1812 . 

Venezuela . 


29$  30} 
8L}  2 
334  44 
86  88 
110  112 
17}  1 
37  4 
32  4 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  fur  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  day  of  July  1850. 

I86VE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued  , 


,  £30,044,065 


£30,044,065 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,084,000 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,824,807 

Silver  Bulliun .  219,258 


£30,044,065 


Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits' . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills, 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£14,553,000 

3,149,011 

5,000,507 

11,263,012 

1,331,610 


Government  Securities,  (In¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity )  £1 1 ,294 ,533 

Other  Securities .  10,522,279 

Notes  .  9,770,045 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  800,242 


£35,387,149 


£35,387,149 


Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accta. 


'(ftljratrrs. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  after  witnessing  such  a  performance 
as  that  by  the  lady  of  colour,  most  inappropriately  termed  the  “  black 
Malibran,”  who  came  out  and  failed  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  is,  how  the  exhibition  could  possibly  take  place  at  such  an  esta¬ 
blishment  ?  The  songs  sung  by  this  dark  vocalist  are  far  loss  striking 
than  thoso  given  by  ordinary  Ethiopian  Serenaders,  are  inferior  in  point 
of  melody,  and  have  no  compensating  quality  to  recommend  them.  The 
humour,  if  we  may  suppose  any  to  exist,  is  unintelligible  here,  though  it 
may  pass  in  Cuba ;  and  the  voice,  in  a  large  space,  is  literally — nothing. 
A  sort  of  mongrel  piece  between  opera  and  ballot  was  invented  for  the 
display,  as  with  a  certain  sense  that  the  Havannah  minstrelsy  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  of  the  legitimate  categories  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Even 
if  the  lady  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  a  victory  without  honour. 

Mr.  Lumley,  however,  has  made  a  great  hit  this  week  by  unexception¬ 
able  means  of  attraction.  Sontag  came  out  on  Thursday  in  La  Figlia  del 
Feggimenla,  with  a  degree  of  success,  according  to  the  more  ecstatic  critics, 
almost  eclipsing  Jenny  Lind’s  !  Till  we  see  and  hear  for  ourselves,  which 
we  did  not  on  Thursday,  we  take  this  with  some  grains  of  scepticism ;  hut 
in  the  mean  time,  we  arc  assured  by  trustworthy  witnesses  that  Maria  may 
now  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  effective  parts  in  Madame  Sontag’ s 
repertoire.  Her  range  of  characters  had  already  been  extensive,  and  in  all 
of  them  she  had  shown  fine  qualities.  In  serious  parts  she  has  manifested  in¬ 
telligence  and  feeling,  without  great  force  of  tragic  passion ;  and  her  comedy 
has  been  marked  by  a  genteel  and  ladylike  sprightliness,  with  little 
breadth  or  richness  of  humour ;  while  everything  she  docs  has  been  cha¬ 
racterized  by  delicacy  and  refinement.  Such,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
were  not  the  qualities  to  give  zest  and  raeiness  to  the  personation  of  the 
yoimg  military  damsel,  the  pet  of  the  regiment,  innocent  and  pure  in¬ 
deed,  but  with  notions  imbibed  and  manners  formed  in  the  rough  society 
of  the  corps-de-garde.  Nevertheless  she  came  off  triumphantly.  She 
seemed  roused  by  emulation,  and  she  surprised  even  her  admirers  by 
the  freshness  and  spirit  of  her  acting.  Her  singing,  too,  was  coloured  by 
the  joyous  tone  of  her  spirits  :  her  voice  never  before  seemed  so  full,  so 
brilliant ;  and  the  tours  de  force  in  her  vocal  exercise  were  executed  with 
a  marvellous  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  quaint  and  comic 
effect.  The  tender  duet  with  Gardoni  as  Tonio,  and  the  little  melancholy 
air  of  farewell  to  tho  regiment,  were  imbued  with  deep  yet  delicate  feel¬ 
ing.  The  audience  was  in  raptures,  and  the  scene  of  excitement  at  the 
end  of  the  opera  recalled  the  palmy  times  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale. 

On  the  same  evening,  Lablache  and  Erezzolini  played  the  scenes  from 
the  Froea  d'101  Opera  Seria  which  used  to  be  given  so  often  when  La¬ 
blache  and  Grisi  were  together.  Erezzolini’s  humour  was  less  rich  and 
spontaneous  than  Grisi’ s,  but  her  performance  was  very  spirited,  and  the 
famous  duet,  “  Ah  guardate  che  figura,”  lost  little  of  its  old  effect. 
These  arc  the  proper  attractions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 


The  success  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  throughout  her  engagement  is 
well  tested  by  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  her  list  of 
characters.  Before  she  appeared,  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  number 
of  parts  would  he  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  nights  of  per¬ 
formance  ;  hut  so  great  has  been  the  favour  bestowed  on  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  and  Folyeucte,  that  for  tho  sake  of  repeating'  these  within  the 
prescribed  limit  of  twelve  nights,  tho  list  has  been  considerably  shortened. 
Virginic,  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  and,  we  presume,  Marie  Stuart,  have  vanished  one 
after  another  ;  Les  Horaces,  with  its  typical  character  of  Camille,  retaining 
its  position  as  the  bonne  bouche  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

After  Camille,  the  character  of  Hermione  in  the  Andromaque  of  Racine, 
which  was  played  on  Monday,  is  that  in  which  Mademoiselle  Rachel  most 
lived  in  the  public  memory  prior  to  her  engagement  this  year.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  effective  throughout ;  the  qualities  of  feminine  pride 
deeply  wounded,  and  an  ardent  love  which  no  wrong-  can  extinguish,  being 
kept  in  fine  antagonism  with  each  other,  and  as  cac-h  predominates  in 
turn,  affording  grand  opportunities  to  the  accomplished  artist.  There  are 
also  two  or  three  of  those  striking  “  points,”  such  as  the  line 
“  Je  t’aimais  inconstant,  qu’  aurais-je  fait  fidelo  ?  ” 
which  onee  uttered  are  never  forgotten.  The  power  of  sustaining  an 
elaborate  character  through  a  course  of  development  is  far  greater  than  of 
making  a  flashy  effect  at  intervals  ;  hut  still,  “  points  ”  are  useful  things 
in  their  way,  and  are  after  all  the  rivets  which  chiefly  attach  a  past  per¬ 
formance  to  the  memory. 

A  drama  called  The  Emigre’s  Daughter,  remarkable  for  the  well-used 
materials  of  its  plot,  has  been  produced  at  the  Adclphi,  A  lady,  during 
the  French  reign  of  terror,  is  threatened  with  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  father  unless  she  will  accede  to  the  dishonourable  proposals  of  a  Re¬ 
volutionary  informer.  Matters  look  extremely  ill,  when  a  reaction  up¬ 
sets  tho  party  in  power,  and  a  convenient  bullet  disposes  of  the  immoral 
mouchard.  The  lady,  whoso  situation  is  as  trite  as  possible,  is  represented 
by  Miss  Woolgar;  and  she  has  put  forth  more  than  ordinary  passion. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Glover,  a  few  da}^  ago,  has  given  a  melancholy  in¬ 
terest  to  tho  benefit  which  she  took  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  yesterday 
week.  Professionally  speaking,  she  has  died  at  the  summit  of  glory.  The 
chief  actors  from  all  the  leading  establishments  contributed  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  benefit,  and  the  audience  who  honoured  the  “farewell  ”  com¬ 
pletely  crowded  a  theatre  which  no  manager  has  of  late  years  been  able 
to  fill.  The  obvious  ill-health  of  tho  venerable  actress  while  performing 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  tho  Meats,  her  inability  to  speak  an  address 
which  had  been  written  for  her,  and  above  all,  her  appearance  when  she 
was  shown  in  a  chair  to  receive  the  greetings  of  the  enthusiastic  multi¬ 
tude,  rendered  the  intelligence  of  her  death,  on  Tuesday,  less  startling 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  wo 
believe,  the  project  of  the  benefit,  with  concomitant  subscriptions,  has 
proved  successful  almost  beyond  precedent.  The  proximity  of  the  death 
and  benefit  remind  us  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Kenney  last  year,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 

THE  CONFIDENCE  OE  THE  PEOPLE. 

Repeal  has  again,  given  up  the  ghost  in  Ireland.  The  Association 
has  just  performed  a  second  and  posthumous  death,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mr.  John  O'Connell.  Buried  with  the  O’Connell,  it  was 
raised  from  the  grave  by  Mr.  John  to  serve  his  own  purpose ;  hut 
its  vitality  has  departed,  he  is  tired  with  holding  it  up  in  its  dead 
weight,  and  he  lets  it  fall.  As  it  rcexpired,  the  Chairman  of  the 
day  put  a  pregnant  question — 

“  They  had  seen  some  great  changes  in  that  hall :  once  it  was  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  scat  in  it  at  the  weekly  meetings  ;  one  time  the  rent  amounted 
to  500i'.  a  week  or  more  ;  now  it  was  down  to  51.  These  were  wide  extremes. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  lie  wished  to  know  what  offence  the  Association  had 
been  guilty  of.  He  called  upon  the  Irish  nation  to  pronounce  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  say  why  the  Association  was  not  supported  ;  or  whether  its  principles 
were  not  the  same  as  ever — the  same  as  when  it  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  people.” 

Probably ;  but  “  principles  ”  arc  not  all  that  is  needed  “  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  people  ” :  fitness  in  point  of  time  is  also 
needed,  and  power  to  act  in  some  way.  The  thing  which  obtains 
the  confidence  of  the  people  must  have  the  force  to  make  some 
difference  to  the  people.  The  parade  of  today  must  he  followed  by 
some  action  tomorrow.  The  people  must  see  the  cause  attested  by 
some  effect.  A  Repeal  Association  must  produce  either  Repeal  or 
at  least  attention.  But  none  of  these  conditions  have  shown  the 
vitality  of  the  revived  Repeal  Association.  It  has  had  no  more 
effect  on  public  affairs  than  Mr.  Oastler’s  letters,  or  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Yice ;  and  the  consequence  is,  not  only  that 
everybody  has  foi'gotten  whether  it  existed  or  not,  but  that  no¬ 
body  cared  to  sacrifice  even  the  well-known  “  farthing  a  week,” 
&c.,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  grave.  Nobody  except  a  few  tradition¬ 
ary  O’Connellites,  who  would  pay  as  survivors  of  the  Old  Guard 
might  subscribe,  now,  to  pay  the  expense  of  fetching  Napoleon 
from  St.  Helena,  or  Southeotites  still  subscribe  towards  Joanna’s 
parturient  outlay.  The  public  confidence  can  never  repose  in  a 
caput  mortuum,  however  unexceptionable  its  “  principles.” 

The  stern  necessity  is  not  confined  to  Ireland.  Repeal  may  say 
to  Whig  Liberalism,  as  the  skull  says  to  your  living  face, 

“  Fui — Es  :  Sum — Eris.” 

Repeal  expires  because  its  existence  was  non-effective :  it  existed 
without  that  fact  making  any  difference  to  the  people.  So  it  is 
with  the  WTiig  Cabinet  politically.  Its  “  principles,”  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  conductors,  are  as  vital  as  ever — -just  as  the  Repeal 
principles  were  the  genuine  Daniel’s :  there  is  no  “  finality  ” ; 
there  is  progressive  reform ;  there  is  sympathy  with  the  progress 
of  freedom  abroad — in  principle  ;  but  what  in  result  P  Alas,  it 
stops  at  principle.  But  the  most  admirable  beginning  will  not 
long  satisfy  any  one.  “  Progressive  Reform  ”  is  a  perpetual  exor¬ 
dium.  The  WTiig  band  will  never  have  done  tuning  its  instruments : 
it  has  no  end  of  operas  and  motetts  before  it ;  it  means  to  be  ex¬ 
quisitely  in  tune ;  its  dramatic  effects  are  to  be  surpassing ;  but 
the  performance  never  begins.  On  the  contrary,  any  little 
attempt  at  act  is  crushed  out — like  the  abortive  Irish  fran¬ 
chise.  Any  genuine  endeavour  by  a  non-official  hand  is  crushed 
out  by  the  official  hand — as  Mr.  Locke  King’s  ten-pound  county 
franchise  was ;  “  it  is  not  yet  time.”  Ministers  began  the  session 
with  a  large  majority,  tested  on  the  Address  :  that  majority  has 
now  dwindled  to  the  Whig  “  working  majority”  of  one,  which  has 
the  accommodating  quality  of  becoming  either  majority  or  mi¬ 
nority  alternately.  Yet  the  WTiig  “  principles  ”  are  the  same — 
progressive  reform,  no  finality,  and  “  measures  from  time  to  time 
suited  to  the  occasion.”  Why  then  does  the  public  confidence  de¬ 
sert  the  Whig  statesmen  P  Because  their  survival  makes  no  prac¬ 
tical  difference  to  the  public.  Dumbies  in  office  would  be  equally 
useful.  The  public  has  professions  without  performances,  princi¬ 
ples  without  practice,  sessions  without  measures.  Even  the  small 
and  individual  advantage  obtainable  by  cliquery  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  :  there  are  few  more  places  to  give  away  ;  and  if  a  few  ex¬ 
pectant  barristers  still  look  for  “  measures”  from  the  Russell  Cabi¬ 
net,  their  own  appointment  will  close  the  list.  Mere  Liberalism,  as 
thus  embodied,  has  done  its  work ;  it  is  all  hut  as  dead  as  Repeal ; 
and  as  public  confidence  is  given  only  to  realities,  Lord  John  may 
sympathize  with  the  Premier  of  Conciliation  Hall. 


PEEL’S  REBUKE  TO  TITLE-HUNTERS. 

Lew  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  career  have  occasioned  more  specu¬ 
lative  curiosity  than  his  posthumously  published  wish,  that  none 
of  his  family  should  accept  a  title  as  the  reward  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  himself.  The  Conservative  Post  seeks  an  explanation  of 
the  “  strange  wish,”  in  the  character  and  achievements  of  the 
statesman.  He  was  from  the  first  destined  to  be  a  “  Member  of 
Parliament,”  and  trained  for  that  post;  he  fell  into  the  project,  and 
threw  all  his  energies  into  it ;  all  Ins  triumphs  were  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  he  declined  opportunities  of  being  called  to  the 
Upper  House,  because  he  knew  where  the  true  field  of  his  genius 
lay  ;  he  desired  thoroughly  to  identify  himself  with  the  House, — 
a  ruling  passion  which  he  did  not  conceal;  and  “  this  last  act  caps 
the  rest.”  There  is  some  truth  iu  this,  and,  as  the  Post  says,  it 
helps  to  explain  Sir  Robert’s  wish  without  the  extravagant  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  was  solelv  actuated  by  humility  or  was  devoid 
of  ambition. 

Peel  was  ambitious,  and  he  was  fond  of  power  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  not  of  the  kind  that  desires  to  figure  in  state  pageants — the 
“  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings.”  The  power  which  he  de¬ 
siderated  was  real,  not  affected  power.  He  liked  to  feel  that  he 


was  doing  something  when  he  moved ;  and  he  preferred  to  do  for 
some  beneficial  end,  especially  the  service  of  his  country.  He  liked 
distinction,  but  his  affections  were  bound  to  realities,  not  sem¬ 
blances.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Elliston’s  self-illusion,  brought 
on  by  the  parade  and  strut  of  royalty  ou  gala  days,  which  made 
the  inflated  actor  reward  the  loyally  applauding  audience  of  Drury 
Lane  with  the  paternal  benediction,  “  Bless  ye,  my  people  !”  Peel 
valued  power  for  its  real  potency;  he  knew  that  he  was  more 
powerful  than  a  king  or  a  lord,  and  he  liked  to  feel  it.  It  was 
not  only  because  he  was  better  suited  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  affected  that  assembly,  but  more  because  he  saw  that  there 
lay  the  centre  of  power  in  England.  It  would  seem  that,  as  a 
provident  and  sagacious  man,  he  desired  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of 
his  family  with  the  industrious  classes  rather  than  with  the  titular 
aristocracy. 

But  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  desire  which  survived  him 
had  another  motive.  It  will  now  he  remembered  how,  amid  the 
general  grasping  for  profit  and  honours,  he  abstained.  He  said 
nothing — but  what  must  he  have  thought  of  a  Buckingham  snatch¬ 
ing  at  a  blue  riband,  or  of  a  Campbell  greedy  for  verbal  augmen- 
tatives  ?  Devoted  to  the  public  service,  his  zeal  Avas  disinterested. 
Although  official  corruption,  of  the  grosser  kind,  has  probably 
shrunk  before  the  advance  of  knowledge  until  it  may  be  deemed 
nonexistent,  the  spirit  of  mere  utilitarianism  has  scarcely  yet  had 
its  reaction  among  the  official  and  office-seeking  classes ;  the  public 
service  is  now  sought  in  the  trading  spirit  of  self-interest :  the  poor 
man  looks  for  subsistence,  the  rich  for  dignity  :  patriotism  is  now 
deemed  rather  Quixotic.  Such  sentiments  especially  prevail  among 
the  Liberals ;  the  lavish  distribution  of  place  and  title,  the  contri¬ 
vance,  the  jobbing,  have  distinguished  the  “  popular  ”  party,  reel 
grew  Liberal  without  acquiring  the  disease  of  Liberalism.  He 
was  even  the  means  of  “doing  justice”  to  the  claims  of  his  own 
supporters  and  coadjutors  :  for  himself  he  took  nothing;  it  would 
haATe  diminished  his  power ;  it  would  have  lessened  his  usefulness ; 
it  would  haA'e  obscured  his  fame  to  posterity.  He  has  shielded  his 
own  name  from  the  contempt  which  he  must  have  felt  at  times 
when  “  low  ambition  ”  attained  its  satisfaction. 


THE  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  TRADERS. 

Regret  for  the  sudden  death  of  Peel  is  sharpened  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  the  public  has  thus  lost  some  of  that  time  which  might 
haA’e  been  employed  in  doing  justice  to  his  character,  and  the 
public  rushes  at  the  readiest  means  of  trying  to  ease  its  conscience 
by  making  up  arrears  in  the  shape  of  subscribing  for  monuments 
to  his  memory.  Of  course,  there  cannot  be  a  movement  so  general 
Avithout  a  disposition  among  the  mercenary  to  trade  upon  it :  as 
printsellers  at  once  discover  forgotten  merits  in  portraits  of  the 
departed,  so  movement-mongers  bring  out  forgotten  schemes  of 
monuments,  and  strive  to  mingle  Avith  the  genuine  movement  in 
hopes  of  what  they  may  get.  With  customary  adroitness,  the 
Standard  seizes  on  this  undoubted  fact  to  cast  a  sidelong  discredit 
on  the  subscriptions — • 

“  These  things  have  been  made  perfectly  intelligible  by  striking  examples 
wdthin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  A  subscription  is  proposed :  it  serves 
as  a  rallying-point  for  a  political  movement,  and  therefore  dupes  of  party, 
and  c\'cn  cunning  people  with  their  eyes  Avide  open,  contribute  their  pounds, 
or  shillings,  or  pence,  as  long  as  the  excitement,  useful  to  then-  party,  can 
be  kept  up.  The  feeling,  however,  Avcars  out,  and  the  receivers  or  managers 
of  the  money,  who  doubtless  foresaw  all  from  the  first,  account  for  the  cash 
as  the  cash  subscribed  for  Queen  Caroline's  plate ,  as  the  cash  subscribed  for 
George  the  Fourth’s  Irish  palace  and  his  emerald  crown ,  as  the  money  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Anti-  Corn-law  League,  as  the  cash  subscribed  for  a  monument 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  and  collected  in  1846,  has  been  accounted  for. 

“We  say  that  these  mere  pecuniary  affairs  are  of  no  interest :  if  the  sub¬ 
scribers  neArer  see  any  equivalent  for  the  money  in  the  shape  of  monument, 
or  in  any  other  shape,  they,  at  least  the  majority,  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  money  is  paid  for  the  purpose  of  present  po¬ 
litical  excitement,  and  nothing  more ;  and  if  the  contributors  succeed  in 
that,  wrhy  they  must  act  an  ungenerous  part  in  bringing  the  managers  to 
book.  Do  the  public  now  feel  anything  the  worse  that  the  money  intended 
for  Queen  Caroline’s  plate,  or  George  the  Fourth’s  emerald  crown ,  has  long 
since  exhaled,  without  having  forwarded  the  objects  in  question  ?  ” 

Whatever  the  motive,  there  is  much  truth  iu  these  strictures. 
Indeed,  they  may  he  carried  further,  even  to  subscriptions  which 
are  not  failures,  but  which  are  accounted  “  successful.”  From  our 
practice  it  should  appear  that  these  demonstrations  of  “feeling” 
cannot  be  got  tip  Avithout  a  selfish  adArantage  to  somebody :  there 
must  be,  not  only  a  salary  for  the  staff’,  and  an  advertisement  for 
the  favouring  journal,  but  a  dinner  or  a  ball  for  the  subscribers. 
That  Polish  emigrants  may  eat,  the  English  must  dance ;  that  the 
needy  or  suffering  may  he  succoured,  the  charitable  must  dine. 
Well,  there  is  no  vast  harm  in  that:  it  implies,  indeed,  a  striking 
feebleness  of  motive  in  our  day,  Avhieh  must  be  enticed  to  the  com¬ 
monest  acts  of  duty  by  the  crustula  blandi ;  but  much  may  he  said 
for  those  of  the  gay  world  who  do  consecrate  their  pleasures  by 
some  thought  of  the  unfortunate.  Still  the  question  remains,  in 
such  cases,  what  proportion  of  the  money  is  consumed  by  the  ex¬ 
penses,  what  is  netted  for  the  “  object” P  Does  it  not  continually 
happen  that  thousands  are  swallowed  by  the  said  “  expenses  ” — ■ 
ball  or  festival  and  salaries,  while  the  odd  hundreds  only  remain 
for  the  “  object  ”  P 

The  practice  truly  realizes  the  “  luxury  of  sympathy  ”  in  any¬ 
thing  but  an  abstract  or  theoretical  form.  The  Good  Samaritan  of 
our  day  sees  the  hurt  man  pining  for  help  ;  his  heart  is  touched, 
and  he  is  not  content  Avithout  being  “  active  ”  in  his  charity  :  so  he 
orders  a  sumptuous  dinner,  for  himself,  and  pays  his  staff  of  ser¬ 
vants  to  carry  out  the  crumbs  to  the  poor  man.  “  Unhappy  man !  ” 
he  cries — “  I  must  do  something  for  him ! — I  am  not  like  Dives  ! 
— Egad,  I  will  have  a  jolly  dinner,  and  he  shall  have  the  leavings.” 
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i  Lovely  and  sensitive,  the  fair  denizen  of  the  West-end  has  read  a 
tale  of  wo  :  she  issues  elegant  cards,  orders  rout-seats,  a  band,  and 
ices ;  and  “  somebody  ”  carries  the  balance  of  the  tradesmen’s  bills 
to  the  abode  of  want.  Who  has  the  bad  taste  to  ask  how  much 
'  somebody  intercepted  for  his  trouble,  how  much  the  pastry-cook 
'  charged  for  rout-seats,  how  much  was  spent  in  ices  ?  In  each  par- 
j  ticular  case,  everybody  flinches  from  that  ungracious  task ;  but 
|  it  is  well  known  that  the  abuse  is  growing. 

Nor  is  the  remedy  remote  or  difficult,  but  direct  and  facile.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  if  men,  or  -women  cither,  are  sincere  in  these 
.  matters  of  collective  charity  or  sympathy,  and  desire  to  pay  their 
I  tribute  towards  a  common  “  object,”  they  can  find  the  means  of 
1  doing  so  without  charging  an  enormous  discount  on  the  gift  for 
their-  own  temptation  to  do  right  and  the  trouble  of  their  servants 
!  in  carrying  the  tribute.  As  it  is,  they  put  charity  or  public  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  footing  of  “  the  notorious  dishonesty  of  trade  they 
enjoy  themselves,  and  suffer  charity  or  public  opinion  to  filch  what 
it  can  out  of  the  squandering ;  the  servants  charging  their  vails. 
There  is  little  enough  of  “  sacrifice  ”  there  ;  but  it  is  sacrifice  that 
consecrates  sympathy.  Those  who  desire  to  pay  such  tribute, 
then,  should  see  that  it  reaches  the  object  unabated.  One  sort  of 
sacrifice  is  the  drudgery  of  collection  and  conveyance ;  which 
should  be  performed  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  paid  de¬ 
puty.  It  is  easy  to  cure  the  abuse,  by  letting  the  whole  staff  be 
honorary;  by  bringing  the  influence  of  “station”  and  personal 
weight  to  bear  upon  the  collection  of  funds,  and  thus  superseding 
the  necessity  for  balls  and  festivals.  As  testators  leave  legacies 
“free  of  duty,”  so  the  promoters  of  public  subscriptions  should 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  see  that  the  proceeds  reacli  the  ob¬ 
ject  “  free  of  expense.” 

BARON  ALDERSON. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  on  the  trial  of  Pate  has  been 
thought,  by  many  who  admire  the  talents  of  that  eminent  Judge, 
to  have  been  in  several  particulars  contrary  to  reason,  decency, 
and  justice ;  and  their  condemnation  is  the  more  notable  since  it 
certainly  derived  no  impulse  from  any  sympathy  with  the  prisoner. 

The  Judge,  it  has  been  thought,  violated  that  stern  justice 
which  is  “  no  respecter  of  persons.”  lie  avowedly  abstained  from 
adding  flagellation  to  the  sentence,  in  consideration  of  “  the  sta¬ 
tion  ”  of  Pate’s  family,  and  his  own  “  position,”  which  had  been 
that  of  a  gentleman.  Whipping,  it  is  true,  would  be  a  more  dis- 
,  graceful  punishment  to  a  gentleman  than  to  a  “  common  man  ” ;  but 
ought  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  recognize  social  distinctions  P  or 
ought  he  not  to  remember  that  the  crime  of  the  gentleman  is 
greater,  since  the  education  and  other  circumstances  which  en¬ 
hance  the  punishment  are  so  many  inducements  against  tempta¬ 
tion,  that  the  poor  man  does  not  enjoy  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson  “  would  fain  believe  that  Tate  was  not  in 
his  right  senses”  when  he  committed  the  crime,  and  thinks  it 
“  probable  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  visit  him  with  some  mental 
affliction”  ;  but  “the  offence  you  have  committed  is  one  of  a  very 
serious  and  important  character.”  As  if  the  importance  of  a  con¬ 
sequence  could  qualify  the  doubt  as  to  the  moral  responsibility, 
which  was  the  whole  question  at  issue.  “  Tou  have  been  found 
guilty  of  striking  a  woman,  which  for  a  soldier  is  very  shocking.” 
i  If  the  soldier  is  in  his  “  right  senses,”  but  not  if  he  is  mad  or  de¬ 
lirious.  The  verdict  did  not  affirm  Pate’s  sanity — it  only  affirmed 
sufficient  sanity  to  know  right  from  wrong  ;  but  the  Judge  stops 
beyond  the  necessity  of  his  duty,  to  indulge  in  a  reproach  which 
was  probably  rendered  painless  by  the  prisoner’s  utter  incapacity 
I  to  merit  it. 

The  Judge  cut  short,  with  unseemly  abruptness,  one  of  the  me¬ 
dical  witnesses,  -who,  in  telling  what  his  opinion  of  the  prisoner’s 
sanity  was,  simply  answered  a  question.  Judges  are  protected 
from  retort,  as  clergymen  and  women  are ;  they  are  therefore,  in 
general,  aware  that  to  indulge  in  rudeness  is  cowardly :  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson  seemed  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

He  told  the  medical  witness  not  to  constitute  himself  judge  and 
jury  too,  by  anticipating  the  verdict.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  did  not 
scruple  to  monopolize  those  same  functions,  by  the  same  anticipation 
in  the  tone  of  his  charge,  which  assumed  the  very  point  that  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  Jury — the  moral  responsibility  of  the  prisoner. 

The  dictum  laid  down  as  the  rule  in  such  cases  is  not  new,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  being  placed  more  nakedly  than  it  lias  been.  The 
only  insanity  which  exculpates,  says  Baron  Alderson,  is  the  special 
insanity  which  prompts  to  the  act  alleged — 

“A  man  with  a  delusion  that  another  will  kill  him,  may  be  acquitted  if 
under  that  delusion  he  kills  in  supposed  self-defence . But  is  eccen¬ 

tricity  to  excuse  a  man  for  striking  the  Queen  ?  The  impulse  is  no  excuse, 
if  the  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong.” 

Now  tliis  is  a  very  imperfect  theory  of  insane  impulse.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  and  time  to  exhaust  the  subject  at  present ; 
but  two  hypotheses  will  show  at  a  glance  that  an  insane  prisoner 
mav  know  right  from  wrong  and  }-ct  not  be  morally  responsible. 

He  may  be  incapable  of  perceiving  the  sequence  of  acts :  and 
tliis  is  a  very  common  and  early  incident  of  insanity.  A  man  may 
know  that  it  is  wrong  to  murder ;  may  “  know,”  as  a  matter  of 
book  learning,  that  pistols  will  murder ;  and  yet  in  his  own  con¬ 
duct  may  not  be  able  to  follo-w  the  sequence  of  firing  and  death. 
This  loss  of  perception  in  regard  to  sequence  is  felt  in  the  brief  in¬ 
sanity  of  intoxication.  It  is  illustrated  by  Mathews’s  drunken  man, 
who  put  the  candle  to  his  mouth  instead  of  his  tumbler,  shrunk 
at  its  hotness,  and  then  “blew  out  his  brandy  and  water.”  We 
have  seen  madmen  so  mix  up  circumstances  and  persons,  that 
they  could  not  pursue  any  course  of  conduct,  except  by 
haphazard,  even  while  they  could  expound  the  just  moral  of  a 


hypothetical  case.  In  fact,  such  men  can  recognize  ideas  separately, 
and  so  discriminate  right  from  wrong ;  but  practically  they  “  cannot 
put  two  ideas  together.” 

Another  sort  of  obstacle  to  moral  responsibility  is  an  insane  idea 
of  inevitable  necessity  or  destiny.  This  too  we  have  known.  We 
have  known  an  insane  person  most  bitterly  bewail  the  totally  un¬ 
accountable  necessity,  which  obliged  her  to  murder  her  mother;  her 
grief  at  the  anticipation  of  the  crime,  in  fact,  awakening  the  vigi¬ 
lance  that  prevented  it.  She  understood  the  crime  in  all  its  hor¬ 
rors  ;  but  if  she  had  committed  it,  she  would  have  been  as  free 
from  moral  responsibility  as  if  she  had  not  thought  it  wrong. 

These  considerations  expose  the  totally  unsatisfactory  treatment 
of  Pate’s  case,  without  suggesting  the  desideratum — how  to  obtain 
access  to  the  unsound  mind,  so  as  to  deter  it  from  crime.  Neither 
do  they  suggest  how  to  obtain  access  to  the  judicial  mind,  so  as  to 
deter  it  from  injustice. 


BLEEDING  AND  WATER  CDRE. 

[The  series  of  papers  on  the  Poor-law  branch  of  the  Condition-of- 
Ireland  question,  with  which  our  journal  has  been  honoured  by 
one  who  possesses  peculiar  means  of  accurate  knowledge,  with  a 
still  more  peculiar  spirit  of  moderation  and  fairness,  have  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  agitating  public  events  of  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks.  They  will  now  be  resumed,  and  prosecuted  to  a  close  in 
two  or  three  more  numbers.] 

Has  the  Poor-law  fixed  the  cost  of  its  administration  upon  the 
resources  of  Ireland  P  Has  it  removed  the  incidence  of  the  burden 
of  Irish  distress  from  English  shoulders  P  The  appropriate  answer 
to  each  of  these  questions  will  suggest  itself  to  the  minds  of  most 
readers,  either  as  matter  of  public  notoriety  or  as  an  inference 
from  their  own  personal  experience.  Eew  will  need  to  be  informed 
that  there  has  been  a  heavy  and  constant  drain  upon  the  public 
and  private  resources  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  destitution 
that  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  four  years ;  fewer 
still,  perhaps,  have  been  spared  the  painful  sight  of  the  daily  over¬ 
flow  of  that  destitution  into  the  ports  and  parishes  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  waste  time  in  proving, 
what  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  the  Poor-law  has  not,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  potato-famine,  accomplished  its  design  of 
deriving  the  necessary  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  poor  from  the  resources  of  Ireland,  or  of  relieving  England 
from  the  burden  of  Irish  distress.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  the  sums  directly  supplied 
for  the  former  purpose,  by  way  of  gift,  amounted  to  about  four-  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  sterling.  We  will  not  dispute  the  exceptional 
character  ascribed  to  that  period  ;  nor  will  we  deny  the  validity  of 
the  plea  of  exigency  that  has  been  offered  in  extenuation  of  what¬ 
ever  of  indiscretion  or  mismanagement  may  have  affected  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  large  grants  or  of  the  still  larger  loans  of 
money  with  which  the  local  poor-rates  were  then  supplemented. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  truth,  that  a  careful  search  among  the 
waggon-load  of  reports  and  returns  that  have  been  published  has 
failed  to  enlighten  us  Lilly  with  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
account  of  those  monster  transactions.  We  have  only  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  suspicion  that  a  very  considerable  sum  remains  en¬ 
tirely  unaccounted  for.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  object  now  is, 
merely  to  point  to  a  few  suggestive  facts  illustrative  of  the  fiscal 
operation  of  the  existing  Poor-law  upon  both  divisions  of  the 
United  .Kingdom. 

The  latest  account  we  have  seen  of  the  amount  of  poor-rate 
levied  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  a  return  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  be  printed,  on  the  27th  of  last  May.  From  it  we 
learn,  that  the  poor-rate  actually  collected  in  the  year  1849 
amounted  to  the  considerable  sum  of  1,661,8037.  That  this  levy 
must  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  resources  of  Ireland,  may 
be  inferred  from  certain  other  facts  stated  in  the  same  paper.  It 
appears  that  the  entire  sum  collected  as  poor-rate  in  the  year  1843 
was  only  267,592 1.  and  that  this  was  levied  off  rateable  property 
valued  at  13,300,9827. ;  while  last  year  more  than  six  times  as 
much  rate  was  extracted  from  property  then  valued  at  12,707,1267. 
The  debts  of  the  unions,  in  the  years  1843  and  1849,  exclusive  of 
the  debt  to  Government — why  that  should  be  excluded  we  know 
not — amounted  respectively  to  60,2197.  and  460,3847.  But  there 
is  another  account  on  the  same  sheet  that  affords  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  exhaustive  nature  of  this  taxation.  The  highway 
and  bridge  rates,  the  gaol  funds,  and  oddly  enough  those  for  the 
supply  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  arc  collected  and  managed  in 
Ireland  distinctly  from  the  poor-rate,  under  the  name  of  Grand 
Jury  presentments;  and  there  is  in  the  return  a  comparative  table 
showing  how  much  of  these  presentments  remained  unpaid,  in  each 
county,  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1843  and  1849.  We  11411  cite  a 
few  of  the  figures,  which  are  very  remarkable.  In  Cork  county, 
the  sum  remaining  unpaid  to  the  County  Treasurer,  in  1843,  was 
547. ;  in  1849,  24,3597. ;  and  to  this  statement  is  appended  a  signi¬ 
ficant  note,  to  the  effect  that  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  some  four 
or  five  thousand  pounds  too  low,  as  it  does  not  include  the  debts  of 
two  baronies,  in  which  “  no  collector  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  duty”  during  1848  and  1849.  In  Mayo,  there  was  due  in 
1843,  757.;  in  1849,  21,9677. :  in  Roscommon,  in  the  former  year, 
9797.;  in  the  latter,  27,5137. :  in  Galway,  respectively  2377.  and 
30,9537.  Similar  results,  though  less  striking,  are  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  districts.  In  Armagh,  there 
was  no  debt  in  1843,  one  of  1,2737.  in  1849.  In  Cavan,  it  had 
risen  from  1,4517.  to  3,6707.;  in  Tyrone,  from  7507.  to  2,3167.;  in 
Wexford,  from  2,1907.  to  5,6557. ;  in  Dublin,  from  9,3737.  to  18,0967. 
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Here  is  a  true  example  of  the  “  bleeding  and  water  ”  practice- 
capital,  the  blood  of  industry,  abstracted  from  reproductive  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  maintenance  of  lines  of  communication*  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  works;  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  country  plentifully 
diluted  with  cold  water  pauper-relief. 

Now,  did  this  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  Ireland  relieve 
England  from  the  burden  of  Irish  distress  P  The  reply  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  year  ended  29th  September 
1849,  below  which  we  have  no  complete  accounts,  the  expen¬ 
diture  under  the  Poor-law  exceeded  the  rate  collected  during  the 
same  period  by  more  than  500,0007.  The  balance  was,  of  course, 
supplied  from  Imperial  funds,  in  the  provision  of  which,  it  will  be 
readily  understood,  English  industry  had  some  share.  But  any 
sum  tliat  can  he  shown  to  have  been  directly  paid  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer — and  the  figures  are  so  mystified  as  to  render  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain  what  that  sum  actually  was — would  convey  a 
very  imperfect  notion  of  the  actual  burden  imposed  upon  Eng¬ 
land  by  Irish  distress.  There  are  indeed  no  materials  tor  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss  thus  occasioned.  We 
cannot  count  the  hordes  of  wanderers  that  are  daily  to  be  met  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  upon  every  road  and  path  throughout 
Great  Britain  ;  it  is  not  practicable  to  set  down  in  figures  the  re¬ 
sults  produced  upon  English  industry  by  the  wholesale  swamping 
of  the  labour-market,  that  must  be  the  consequence  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  immigration.  A  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey  by  Mr. 
Bushton,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Liverpool,  does,  however, 
contain  some  details  explanatory  of  the  extent  and  effects  of  the 
influx  of  Irish  poor  into  a  single  port  of  England.  “  Between  the 
13th  day  of  January  and  the  13th  day  of  December  1847,”  says 
Mr.  Bushton,  “  296,231  persons  landed  in  Liverpool  from  Ireland. 
Of  this  vast  number,  about  130,000  emigrated  to  the  United  States ; 
some  50,000  were  passengers  on  business  ;  and  the  remainder  Avere 
paupers  half-naked  and  starving,  landed  for  the  most  part  during 
the  winter,  and  becoming,  immediately  on  landing,  applicants 
for  parochial  relief.”  “  Many  of  these  forlorn  creatures,”  Mr.  Hush- 
ton  continues,  “  became  beggars ;  many  of  them  thieves.”  In 
consequence,  the  gaol  of  Li\rerpool,  constructed  for  500  prisoners, 
had  in  April  1849,  1,100  within  its  walls.  “  The  cost  of  all  this 
to  the  people  of  Liverpool,  both  in  the  augmentation  of  parochial 
and  of  legal  charges,  is  absolutely  enormous.  The  inhabitants 
feel  the  pecuniary  cost  as  a  sore  evil;  but  they  also  feel  and 
fear  other  results,  which  may  permanently  deteriorate  the  con¬ 
dition,  the  habits,  and  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
their  oaati  countrymen.”  An  examination  of  the  comparative 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  casual  poor  in  other  Western  ports 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  Avould,  Ave  have  reason  to  believe, 
exhibit  like  though  perhaps  less  frightful  results;  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  hoping  that  they  will,  under  existing 
circumstances,  materially  diminish,  until  the  circle  of  pauperization 
and  eviction  shall  have  been  completed.  In  five  days  of  April 
1849,  Mr.  Bushton  says,  4,412  deck-passengers  arrived  in  Liver¬ 
pool  from  Ireland :  at  this  moment  the  fare  is  not  more  than  a 
shilling,  and  the  tide  of  pauper  immigration  as  full  as  ever.  But, 
gravest  fact  of  all,  the  causes  of  these  evils  still  exist  in  mis¬ 
chievous  activity,  and,  so  long  as  they  remain,  must  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  natural  effects,  until  the  population  upon  Avhich  they 
operate  shall  have  ceased  to  exist.  To  an  examination  of  these 
causes  Ave  mean  at  an  early  period  to  revert,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  uncensuring  inquiry  after  a  better  way,  in  which  Ave  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  hints  toAvards  the  solution  of  the  three 
issues  upon  Avhich  we  have  proposed  to  test  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  grave  experiment  of  the  Irish  Poor-law.  If  Ave  haA’e  shaken 
the  faith  of  any  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  used  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  the  employment  of  Irish  re¬ 
sources  only,  we  trust  we  have  thrown  no  shade  of  doubt  upon  the 
necessity  of  still  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  design.  Should 
we  be  fortunate  enough  to  stimulate  those  concerned  to  rencAved  and 
Aviser  exertions  in  that  direction,  we  shall  have  attained  our  end. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  scarceljr  any  turnpike-roads  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  ordinary  lines  of  communication  of  tlic  country,  great 
and  small,  are  made  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  counties. 


CHANGES  OE  NAMES. 

The  Leading  Journal,  tremendous  censor  morum,  has  discovered 
the  curious  fact  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed  as 
their  engineer  a  gentleman  Avho  presented  high  testimonials  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr.  “  Erank  Poster,”  but  that  the  gentleman  thus  ap¬ 
pointed  is  Mr.  “  Brands  Forster  ”  ;  and  straightway  the  censor, 
suspecting  treachery,  denounces  the  fraudulent  interloper.  It 
turns  out,  however,  that  the  person  indicated  by  the  testimonials 
and  the  acting  engineer  are  identical ;  the  onlj-  strange  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Francis  Forster  has  developed  the  spelling  of  his  autograph 
rather  late  in  life. 

Pulled  up  by  the  simple  facts,  the  Times  tries  to  account  for 
them,  as  a  man  who  has  stumbled  in  the  streets  seeks  to  vindicate 
his  dignity  by  looking  round  for  the  adequate  orange-peel ;  hut 
the  journalist  cannot  satisfy  his  curious  mind.  He  cannot  muster 
fancy  enough  to  conjecture  Avhy  “  Frank  ”  swelled  into  “  Francis,” 
— though  the  appellative  of  boyhood  and  rising  manhood  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  become  graver  with  the  dignity  of  office. 
But  “  Avhy  should  a  straightforward  man  play  at  hocus-pocus  with 
his  patronymic?  Why  did  Francis  Forster  drop  his  r?”  In¬ 
deed,  there  might  be  many  reasons.  Suppose  Frank  had  the  bur, 
and  could  not  pronounce  that  letter,  so  difficult  to  Parisians,  so 
convulsive  to  Northumbrians,  and  so  impossible  to  some  mild  gen¬ 
tlemen  :  was  it  not  more  ingenuous  not  to  write  what  he  could 


[Saturday, 


not  say  ?  If  he  called  himself  Fo’ster,  Avhy  not  write  it  so  ?  The 
thing  to  complain  of  in  that  case  would  have  been  that  he  did  not 
write  “  F'teank.” 

Or  he  might  until  lately  have  had  some  moneyed  relative,  Avho 
scouted  affectation  and  gentility,  and  preferred  to  Avrite  himself 
“  Foster,”  with  intimations  that  he  should  only  recognize  the 
r-less  in  his  will.  We  have  known  precisely  such  a  case. 

But  Avhatever  the  reason,  the  Times  ought  to  be  aware  that  the 
law  sanctions  any  change  of  name  Avhich  is  effected  publicly  and 
Avitliout  fraudulent  intent.  Since  we  Avrote  upon  this  subject  a 
feAv  months  hack,  Ave  have  been  aAvare  of  instances  in  Avhich  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  patronymic  has  been  exchanged  for  a  better  simply  by 
altering  the  record  on  the  roll  of  attornies :  and,  no  doubt,  the 
practice  will  extend  until  the  nomenclature  of  society  is  purged  of 
its  ridiculous  or  even  indecent  names, — since  it  is  generally  known 
that  Buggins  may  become  Underwood  Avithout  awaiting  the 
Queen’s  licence  or  paying  royal  foes.  And  persons  effecting  that 
nominal  regeneration  should  knoAv,  further,  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  send  to  the  Times  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 

iittira  to  tip?  (Bifitnr. 

TIIE  SUNDAY  POST  QUESTION. 

IBM  July  1850. 

Sill — Will  you  permit  me  to  refer  you  to  your  number  of  the  20th  October 
1849,  p.  994,  in  which  you  recommend  “an  absolute  suspension  of  Post- 
office  activity  for  the  twenty-four  hours  between  Saturday  midnight  and 
Monday  morning,  making  the  Sunday  literally  a  dies  non .”  I  do  this  in 
order  to  invite  you  to  explain  why  you  are  at  this  time  so  very  decided  in 
your  condemnation  of  every'-  party  who  may  liave  contributed,  actively  or 
passively',  in  carrying  your  own  recommendation  into  etfect.  The  plain 
dealing  for  which  you  are  distinguished  leads  me  to  hope  you  will  insert  this 
letter  in  your  next  publication  ;  and  that  you  will  favour  your  subscribers, 
of  whom  I  am  one  of  twenty  years’  standing,  with  the  explanation,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  many  of  them  are  curious  to  see.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Yours,  &c.  and  One  of  the  Censured, 

[We  did  not  recommend  the  shutting  of  the  Post-office — we  added  a  sug - 
(jestion  to  the  “several  plans  for  setting  labour  free  on  Sunday” ;  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  be  tested,  of  course,  by  the  lights  of  better  knowledge  and  more  perfect 
information  than  we  possessed.  That  information  was  subsequently  given  to 
the  whole  country  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  in  elaborate  Minutes,  of  which  we 
abstracted  the  main  results,  in  our  paper  of  the  20th  April  1850.  It  satisfied 
us,  that  “  absolute  suspension”  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  greater 
disturbance  of  the  Post-office  mechanism,  and  a  heavier  balance  of  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  public,  than  we  were  aware  of  when  we  hazarded  the  suggestion 
of  the  20th  October,  not  very  accurately  quoted  against  us.  Having  no  care 
for  aught  but  the  truth,  we  readily  yielded  our  first  impression  to  conviction 
founded  on  exact  evidence. 

As  our  correspondent  speaks  for  “many”  besides  himself,  we  invite  him 
to  a  reperusal  of  our  paper  of  the  20th  October;  which  lie  will  find  to  be  of 
a  larger  scope  and  more  catholic  spirit  than  might  be  inferred  from  his  quo¬ 
tation  and  statement. 

“  To  live  too  fast  is  quite  possible  in  business  as  well  as  in  pleasure.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  live  too  fast  to  digest  either  their  meals,  their  ideas,  or  their  duties  ;  they  go 
ahead  so  rapidly  that  they  do  not  stop  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
the  generous  and  the  mean.  In  England  also  we  are  getting  too  exclusively  devoted 
to  1  pushing  oil’  There  is  a  pleasure  of  the  intoxicating  kind  in  rapid  motion;  but 
it  is  in  the  bodily  sensation  rather  than  the  mental  calculation;  and  it  is  enjoyed  in  a 
very  inferior  degree  by  the  passenger  in  a  close  railway  carriage,  to  what  it  is  by  the 
mariner  scudding  across  the  waves  in  an  open  sailing-boat,  though  the  train  will 
often  go  four  or  live  times  faster  than  the  swiftest  sail.  There  is  a  convenience  in 
rapid  travelling;  but  not  in  going  too  fast  for  comfort,  not  in  abridging  stoppages 
for  refreshment  until  they  become  merely  stoppages  for  harassment.  The  beau  ideal 
of  rapidity  in  such  matters  is  to  make  the  movement  lit  well  into  the  personal  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  day.  It  is  the  same  with  Post-office  acceleration:  increase  in  the 
mere  speed  of  transit  is  good,  if  it  is  general  and  tolerably  uniform;  but  special  ef¬ 
forts  to  attain  acceleration  in  this  or  that  quarter,  if  it  disturbs  the  uniformity  of 
arrangements  and  thrusts  upon  you  a  troublesome  necessity  to  take  thought  about 
matters  so  mechanical,  is  not  a  self-evident  advantage.  Post-office  movements  can 
await  the  regular  evolution  of  the  day  or  week,  without  consequences  fatal  to  com¬ 
merce  or  to  ‘  domestic  affections’;  they  are  perhaps  all  the  better  for  fitting  into 
other  kinds  of  periodicity.  Several  plans  for  setting  labour  free  on  Sunday  have 
been  suggested  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  none  is  so  simple,  and  so  little  fruitful  in 
disturbance,  as  an  absolute  suspension  of  Post-office  activity  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  between  Saturday  midnight  and  Monday  morning;  making  the  Sunday  lite¬ 
rally,  A\liat  it  is  called  legally,  a  dies  non — as  though  it  were  a  dream  such  as  might 
happen  between  a  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning. 

“  But  those  who  are  so  strenuously  exciting  and  pushing  the  agitation  to  obtain  a 
complete  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  matter  of  letters,  will  do  well  to  regard 
some  other  considerations.  Of  course,  if  Sunday  be  wholly  freed  from  Post-office 
labour,  a  cognate  emancipation  will  be  attained  in  other  things;  and  there  would  be 
the  freer  field  for  missionary  action  in  affairs  pertaining  to  religion, — an  action  to 
which  no  one  could  object  so  long  as  it  worked  by  infiucnce  and  spontaneous  accept¬ 
ance,  not  by  authority  or  compulsion.  There  is  a  strong  reaction  against  the  bare 
anti-religionism  of  the  last  two  generations;  and,  in  spite  of  the  maladroit  Agnew- 
ites,  a  *  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ’  is  spontaneously  rendered.  It  has  been 
remarked  in  the  orderly  aspect  of  the  Bethnal  Green  district  on  Sundays,  anil  in  si¬ 
milar  signs.  The  Bethnal  Green  testimony  is  not  unintelligible;  for  in  that  quarter 
the  clergy,  by  a  happy  combination  of  personal  qualities  and  local  opportunities,  have 
devoted  themselves  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  the  service  of  the  poor  :  hence  they 
have  won  much  personal  influence,  and  the  improved  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  a 
tribute  to  that  benign  power.  By  such  means  the  Church  might  extend  its  influence 
over  the  whole  island,  with  the  happiest  effects. 

“  Nevertheless,  the  Sabbatarians  are  grossly  deceived  if  they  expect  that  the  Sun¬ 
day,  emancipated  from  labour,  would  be  kept  in  an  ascetic  manner.  There  would  in 
tliat  be  the  same  differences  as  at  present,  only  more  strongly  marked.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  reaction  against  the  anti-religious  feeling  par¬ 
takes  in  no  degree  of  an  orthodox  spirit ;  and  although  it  now  tends  to  help  the 
movement  against  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  it  would  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
a  weekly  fast  or  mortification.  Freed  more  absolutely  from  labour,  the  Sunday 
would  become,  to  great  numbers,  more  of  a  holyday — a  day  of  relaxation,  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  of  vital  faculties  recruited.  The  attempt  to  enforce  an  ecclesiastical  rigour 
would  only  provoke  a  fiercer  reaction  than  any  y<  t  witnessed.  Religious  influences 
would  have  fair  play  and  freer  scope  than  they  have  now,  but  spiritual  dictation 
would  be  more  strongly  counteracted  than  ever.  For  such  a  consequence  the  agita¬ 
tors  of  the  present  movement  ought  to  be  fully  prepared.” 

In  the  A’iews  of  the  above  paper,  surely,  there  is  nothing  in  common  with 
Avhat  Ave  are  “at  this  time  so  very  decided  in  the  condemnation  of.”  From 
the  censure  which  we  heartily  bestow  ou  hypocrites  and  tricksters,  we  always 
exempt  those  who  act  honestly  upon  a  conscientious  opinion,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  tlie  consciences  of  others.  That  is  uot  the  position  of  the 
Queen’s  Government,  or  of  those  abettors  in  Parliament  Avho  equally  with 
the  Government  disapprove  of  the  complete  Sunday  suspension,  hut  by  their 
votes,  or  their  skulking  absence  from  the  vote,  assisted  m  imposing  it.  Our 
suggestion  was  that  of  something  to  be  done  in  good  faith,  with  fitting  pre¬ 
paration  and  all  appliances  to  diminish  inconvenience  and  insure  success. 
Instead  of  contributing  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  Ministers  have  avowedly 
taken  a  course  to  defeat  the  measure ;  and  for  tliat  manoeuvre  some  of  their 
followers  praise  them ! — Ed.] 
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JUEISrHUDENCE  OF  THE  MOGUL  EMPIEE  : 

THE  PANDECTS  OF  AUEUNGZEBE.* 

The  Government  of  British  India  have  not  neglected  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  study  of  the  indigenous  or  other  systems  of  law  which 
they  found  established  on  acquiring  possession  of  the  country. 
Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  such 
knowledge ;  and  to  his  encouragement,  if  not  to  his  incitement, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  compilation  of  Hindoo  law  translated  by 
Halhed.  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Macnaghten,  Hamilton,  and  a  pretty 
numerous  body  of  accomplished  men,  of  whom  Hr.  Baillie  is  the 
most  recently  enrolled  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  have  carried  on 
the  good  work.  More  comprehensive  and  accurate  views  of  Hin¬ 
doo  law  have  gradually  been  developed,  and  the  more  advanced 
and  more  influential  system  of  Mahometan  jurisprudence  has  also 
shared  in  the  attention  of  European  students.  There  is,  however, 
still  much  to  be  done  in  this  field  of  inquiry ;  as  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  present  publication,  and  the  source  whence  its 
materials  are  derived,  will  show. 

The  law  of  Mahometan  jurists  is  for  India  pretty  much  what 
the  Homan  law  is  for  Scotland  and  the  Continental  nations  of 
Europe.  Savigny  has  shown  how,  throughout  all  the  territories 
formerly  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Homan  Empire,  a  large 
amount  of  Homan  legal  doctrines  and  forms  of  procedure  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  operative  after  the  Empire’s  subversion.  The  revival 
of  the  study  of  the  Homan  law,  as  embodied  in  the  compilations 
of  Justinian,  by  the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Bologna,  augmented  and 
systematized  these  remnants  of  Homan  jurisprudence,  and  extended 
their  application  to  countries  which  (like  great  part  of  Germany) 
had  never  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Home.  In  like  manner, 
throughout  that  part  of  India  which  was  permanently  subdued 
and  organized  by  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  also  those  parts  in  which 
minor  Islamitic  states  were  established,  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  legal  opinions  of  the  individuals  who 
officiated  in  them,  necessarily  introduced  a  large  amount  of  Maho¬ 
metan  jurisprudence.  This  element  of  the  law  of  India  was  aug¬ 
mented  and  systematized  by  the  writings  of  private  jurists,  and  by 
compilations  undertaken  by  command  of  princes.  As  with  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  in  Europe,  so  with  Mahometan  jurisprudence 
in  India,  only  so  much  of  its  doctrines  and  forms  could  at  anytime 
be  considered  to  possess  legal  force  as  had  been  reenacted  by  the 
local  sovereigns,  or  introduced  by  judges  in  the  form  of  decisions. 
A  systematic  knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  Mahometan  law  was 
important  to  the  Indian  lawyer,  as  enabling  him  more  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  system  and  its  various  isolated  doctrines ;  but 
the  whole  body  of  that  law  was  at  no  time  binding  in  India.  Since 
the  establishment  of  British  sway,  only  so  much  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  law  as  has  kept  its  ground  in  the  practice  of  the  courts,  or  has 
been  reenacted  by  the  “  regulations  ”  or  “  ordinances  ”  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Government,  is  law ;  the  rest  is  only  valuable  as  the  “  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  law,”  which  help  to  trace  the  origin  of  what  sur¬ 
vives,  and  thereby  throw  light  upon  what  in  it  is  obscure  or  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Among  the  most  valuable,  if  not  indeed  the  most  valuable  of 
the  compilations  from  which  we  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  jurisprudence,  is  the  “  Futawa  Alumgeeree,”  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Baillie’s  titlepage.  Its  value  is  not  confined  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Ma¬ 
hometan  jurisprudence  in  the  peculiar  form  it  assumed  in  India. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  Islam,  and  is  quoted  even  by  the 
doctors  of  Mecca  as  the  Futawa-i-hind,  or  the  Indian  responsa  pru- 
dentuin.  It  was  compiled  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Aurung- 
zebe.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  “Futawa”  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  of  the  Hanifeh  (or,  as  Mr.  Baillie  spells  it,  Hunefeeah) 
sect  or  school.  Mr.  Baillie  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  “  futawa 
is  the  plural  form  of  futwa,  a  term  in  common  use  in  Mahometan 
countries  to  signify  an  exposition  of  law  by  a  public  officer  called 
the  mooftee,  or  a  case  submitted  to  him  by  the  lcar.ee  or  judge.” 
The  “  futwa,”  therefore,  seems  to  correspond  not  so  much  with 
our’ English  “decisions”  or  “precedents”  as  with  the  “responsa 
prudentum,”  that  fertile  source  of  doctrines  in  the  Homan  law. 
The  “  Futawa  Alumgeeree  ”  consequently  resembles  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian  in  being  a  systematical  arrangement  of  selections  from 
juridical  authorities — compiled  by  Imperial  authority;  but  differs 
from  it  in  this,  that  the  selections  are  made  exclusively  from  the 
“  responsa  prudentum,”  and  a  few  legal  treatises,  whereas  Justin¬ 
ian’s  digest  combined  with  these  excerpts  from  judicial  decisions, 
praetorian  edicts,  &c.  With  this  distinction,  we  may  regard  the 
“  Futawa  Alumgeeree  ”  as  the  Pandects  or  Digest  of  Mahometan 
Law.  As  in  the  Homan  work  of  that  name,  to  each  extract  is  ap¬ 
pended  the  name  of  the  original  work  from  which  it  is  taken ;  and 
the  whole  of  them  arc  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  digest  of 
Mahometan  law. 

A  work  of  this  kind  is  invaluable  to  the  student  who  would 
make  himself  master  of  Mahometan  jurisprudence  as  a  system. 
But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  misapprehend  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  knowledge  to  bo  obtained  from  it.  Tire  “  Futawa 
Alumgeeree  ”  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  law ;  it  assuredly  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  what 
doctrines  of  that  law  are  now  of  legal  force  in  India,  or  even  what 

*  The  Moohummiulan  Law  of  Sale,  according  to  the  Huncfeea  Code:  from  the 
Futawa  Alumgeeree,  a  Digest  of  the  whole  Law,  prepared  by  command  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Aurungzebe  Alumgeer.  Selected  and  translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  with 
an  Introduction  and  explanatory  Notes,  by  Neil  13.  E.  Baillie,  Author  of  “  The 
Moohummudan  Law  of  Inheritance. ”  Published  by  Smith  and  Elder. 


doctrines  have  at  any  time  had  legal  force  in  India.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  Aurungzebe’s  intention  to  promulgate  it  as  a 
code,  but  to  present  it  to  lawyers  as  a  complete  text-book.  Even 
if  he  did  by  ordinance  attribute  to  it  the  power  of  law,  such  ordi¬ 
nance  was  only  effectual  at  any  time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul 
Empire ;  and  since  the  disruption  of  that  empire,  it  has  been  su¬ 
perseded.  and  modified  by  laws  and  the  practice  of  law-courts  in 
the  various  independent  states  erected  on  its  ruins. 

Again,  the  general  scholar  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
delusion  that  he  will  find  in  this  digest  materials  illustrative  of  the 
social  condition  of  India  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  juridical 
works  excerpted  in  it  are  almost  all  foreign  to  Hindostan  ;  the 
special  cases  illustrative  of  abstract  doctrines  are  taken  from  other 
countries,  and  many  of  them  from  ages  antecedent  to  the  invasion 
of  India  by  the  Moguls. 

Though  Persian  was  the  court  language  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
there  is  scarcely  any  Persian  element  in  Aurungzebe’s  legal  com¬ 
pilation.  The  Shiite  views  of  jurisprudence,  as  of  theology,  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Persia  ;  the  “  Futawa  Alumgeeree  ”  is  strictly  Sunnite. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  Mahometan  conquerors 
of  India  were  mainly  of  Turkish  or  Tartar  race  ;  they  came  from 
Turan,  a  region  which  from  time  immemorial  has  stood  in  antago¬ 
nistic  relations  to  Iran  or  Persia.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  races  of  Turan  which  have  embraced  Mahometanism  have 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  Sunnite  sect — the  sect  most  hostile  to 
the  Persian  Shias — not  only  when  they  settled  in  the  countries 
where  the  Sunnite  sect  originated,  but  when  they  remained  in 
their  native  regions.  The  views  of  the  Sunnites  were  first  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  have  prevailed  most  extensively  in  those  regions  of 
Islam  which  were  once  part  of  the  Homan  empire,  which  nomi¬ 
nally  at  least  was  Christian  ;  those  of  the  Shiites,  in  the  countries 
where,  under  the  Sassanides  and  Arsackhe,  the  doctrines  of  Zoro¬ 
aster  predominated.  The  Euphrates  forms  pretty  nearly  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  The  Caliphs  dominated  over 
both  countries  and  both  sects.  Under  their  orthodox  protection 
the  Sunnite  doctrines  were  able  to  strike  root  in  Balkli  and  Samar¬ 
kand — the  ancient  Turan,  and  therefore  hostile  to  Iran  or  Persia. 
When  Islam  was  reorganized  after  the  anarchy  which  ensued  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  Caliphs,  Persia  became  the  appanage  of  the 
Sophis  or  Shiite  dynasty  ;  the  regions  to  the  West  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates — the  ci-devant  Homan  Empire — acknowledged  the  rule  of 
Turkish  dynasties,  which  were  Sunnite.  On  the  Oxus  and  fur¬ 
ther  East — the  old  Turan — the  Sunnite  sect  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Shiite  sovereigns  of  Persia  to  eradicate  it. 
The  doctors  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  continued  (and  continue) 
as  orthodox  Sunnites  as  those  of  Kufah,  Mecca,  and  Stamboul. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  authorities  excerpted  in  the  “  Futawa 
Alumgeeree  ”  consist  almost  exclusively  of  two  classes  ;  they  are 
either  the  immediate  disciples  of  Hanifa  at  Ixufah  and  Bagdad, 
or  the  jurists  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  The  law-cases  they  ex¬ 
pound  are  such  as  had  originated,  or  might  have  originated,  in  those 
countries— in  Babylonia  or  Turan.  And  they  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  a  state  of  society,  and  illustrative  of  social  rela¬ 
tions,  which  prevailed  in  these  countries  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  that  of  Aurungzebe.  To  attempt  to  illustrate  the  civil  and  social 
condition  of  India  under  that  Emperor  by  their  aid,  would  be  as 
preposterous  as  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  civil  and  social  condition 
of  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  Homan  law  still  possesses 
authority  from  cases  recorded  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

The  real  use  and  value  of  the  “Futawa  Alumgeeree”  may 
be  briefly  explained.  In  every  country  of  Europe  where  the 
Homan  law  is  still  recognized  as  more  or  less  authoritative — 
and  indeed  in  every  country  where  the  common  law  has  bor¬ 
rowed  more  or  less  from  the  Homan — -an  acquaintance  with 
the  system  of  Homan  jurisprudence  as  it  is  embodied  in  the 
law-books  of  J  ustinian  has  its  Aulue  for  the  scientific  lawyer.  In 
like  manner,  a  knowledge  of  Mahometan  jurisprudence  as  embodied 
in  the  “Futawa  Alumgeeree”  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  for  the 
lawyers  of  all  the  countries  of  Islam,  and  the  lawyers  of  India, 
where  so  much  of  the  existing  practical  law  has  been  derived  from 
that  source.  To  the  general  scholar,  who  wishes  to  master  the 
civil  history  of  Arabia  and  Babylonia,  in  which  the  Sunnite  sect, 
and  more  particularly  the  Hanifite  subdivision  of  it  originated,  or 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  moral  theories  which  regulate  the 
judgments  and  actions  of  the  modern  Turks,  Turcomans,  Ara¬ 
bians,  and  Egyptians,  the  digest  of  Aurungzebe  is  also  a  Araluable 
repertory  of  facts  and  illustrations. 

For  this  reason,  Ave  incline  to  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Baillie  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  a  selection  from  the  two  books  of  the 
“  Futawa  Alumgeeree,”  which  embrace  the  subject  of  “  sale,”  can 
have  much  utility  for  Indian  practitioners.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  a  legal  doctrine  is  declared  sound  in  this  work,  that 
it  is  or  ever  has  been  practically  applicable  in  India.  As  an  au¬ 
thoritative  declaration  of  legal  doctrines,  the  book  is  as  likely  to 
mislead  as  to  guide  aright.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  of  Mahometan  Iuav,  even  with  regard  to 
sale,  it  is  necessarily  imperfect.  The  Avork  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  a  collection  of  legal  opinions,  which  had  in  their  day  the  force 
of  judicial  decisions — of  something  equi Anient  to  the  “  responsa 
prudentum  ”  of  Homan  jurisprudence.  Each  is  expounded  on  its 
own  merits ;  and  all  the  special  doctrines  involved  in  it  are  laid 
doAvn.  Hence  it  comes,  that  much  that  is  calculated  to  throw 
light  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  sale  must  be  sought  under 
other  heads ;  and  that  much  included  in  the  chapters  ostensibly 
treating  of  sale  refers  to  other  topics.  As  part  of  an  entire  digest 
of  the  law  compiled  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Justinian,  the 
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two  books  relating  to  sale  are  sufficient ;  but  for  an  isolated  trea¬ 
tise  on  “  sale,”  they  contain  at  once  too  much  and  too  little. 

Nevertheless,  we  welcome  Mr.  Baillie’s  publication  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  juridical  and  even  to  general  literature.  The  transla¬ 
tion,  though  not  by  any  means  free  from  defects,  is  the  best  speci¬ 
men  of  a  really  good  Mahometan  law-book  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  defects  to  which  we  allude  are  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  though  Mr.  BailRe  mentions  that  in  the  original  the  name  of 
the  treatise  from  which  it  is  taken  is  appended  to  every  excerpt,  he 
has  not  in  his  translation  given  those  references.  His  work  is  not 
therefore  what  the  original  is,  a  Chrestomathia  of  the  best  Arabian 
jurists — a  succedaneum  for  their  complete  works — an  illustration 
of  Arabic  legal  literature.  Again,  he  is  often  loose  and  vacilla¬ 
ting  in  the  use  of  the  English  words  he  has  selected  as  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  Arabian  jurists,  and  some¬ 
times  infelicitous  in  the  selection  of  his  English  terms.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that  he  would  have  succeeded  better  in  rendering  the 
exact  meaning  of  his  originals,  had  he  availed  himself  more  of 
technical  phrases  of  the  Homan  law  which  are  familiar  to  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  jru'ists.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  that  he  would  by  doing  so 
have  been  in  danger  of  Romanizing  the  Mahometan  to  an  extent 
that  might  mislead.  Mill,  in  his  History  of  British  India,  has  noticed 
how  closely  the  classification  of  the  Mahometan  approaches  to 
that  of  the  Roman  jirrists.  An  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Bail- 
Re’s  volume  has  convinced  us  that  the  analogy  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  quite  as  strong  as  in  the  arrangement.  This  fact 
seems  susceptible  of  being  accounted  for  on  historical  grounds. 
Mahometanism  is  in  fact  a  sect  or  heresy  of  Christianity.  The 
views  and  sentiments,  the  aggregate  of  which  make  up  the  body  of 
Christian  opinion,  are  not  all  of  Jewish  or  Christian  origin.  They 
are  the  moral  creed  of  societies  whose  opinions  and  civilization  have 
been  derived  in  part  from  other  sources.  The  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  the  law  of  Rome  have  contributed  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
to  the  theosophy  of  the  Hebrews.  The  jurisprudence  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  is  mainly  referable  to  Rome  for  its  origin,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  at  least  the  Sunnite  Mahometans.  The  na¬ 
tions  of  Islam  took  only  their  religious  creed  from  their  Prophet ; 
the  jurists  of  Kufah  retained  and  expounded  the  civil  law  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  them  before  his  time.  That  law  was  the  law  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  developed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Western 
Empire  under  the  judicial  and  legislative  auspices  of  Roman  Prae¬ 
tors  and  Pro-Consuls  aided  by  Roman  jurists.  Theophilus,  one  of 
the  jurists  employed  by  Justinian  for  his  compilations,  lectured  in 
Greek  on  the  Institutions ;  and  the  substance  of  his  lectures  still 
survives  under  the  name  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Theophilus.  The 
Greek  edicts  and  novels  of  Justinian’s  successors  are  mainly  Roman 
law.  Throughout  the  Byzantine  Empire  (within  which  Kufah  and 
the  region  where  Bagdad  now  stands  were  included)  Roman  law 
was  paramount,  and  Roman  jurists  were  numerous.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  subdivisions,  and  the  substance  of  Mahometan  jurispru¬ 
dence,  show  that  it  has  been  principally  derived  from  this  source. 
Some  of  its  doctrines  are  doubtless  aboriginal  engrafted  on  the  law 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  it  has  been  modified  in  some  respects  to  re¬ 
concile  it  to  the  reHgious  dictates  of  Islam,  just  as  the  law  of  Pa¬ 
gan  Rome  was  modified  after  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  Empire.  But  still  Mahometan  jurisprudence  retains  undeni¬ 
ably  the  lineaments  of  its  parentage. 

This  consideration  places  in  a  strong  Rght  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  Mahometan  law.  The  increasing  intimacy  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  independent  Mahometan  states  makes  it  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  we  should  entertain  correct  views  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  and  institutions;  and  no  better  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
both  can  be  found  than  in  the  historical  study  of  their  law.  Again, 
we  are  called  upon  to  legislate  and  supply  judges  for  British  India, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Mahometans. 
Even  the  Hindoos  of  the  former  Mogul  Empire  have  adopted  many 
legal  forms  and  doctrines  from  their  conquerors.  A  minute  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  Mahometan  jurisprudence  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary  to  judicious  legislation  for  British  India. 
Eor  these  reasons,  it  could  be  unshed  that  Mr.  Baillie,  or  some 
other  equally  accompHshed  labourer  in  that  field,  would  set  him¬ 
self  to  do  for  the  “  Putawa  Alumgeeree  ”  what  Heineceius  and  other 
modern  civilians  have  done  for  the  law-books  of  Justinian — pre¬ 
sent  the  European  public  with  an  elegant  and  exact  abstract  of 
its  contents. 


DB.  BUSHNAN’S  CHOIEEA  AND  ITS  CUKE.* 

Tiie  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  a  medical  and  historical 
account  of  cholera ;  to  exhibit  those  collateral  circumstances  of  its 
late  visitation  in  this  country,  which,  in  Dr.  Bushnan’s  opinion, 
aggravated  its  intensity,  if  they  did  not  cause  it ;  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  saline  treatment  of  Dr.  Stevens,  after  an  elaborate  ex¬ 
position  of  that  practitioner’s  eases  at  Coldbathfields  Prison,  in 
1832.  Dr.  Bushnan  first  presents  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  geogra¬ 
phical  progress  of  cholera  in  modern  times,  from  its  vio¬ 
lent  outbreak  in  Bengal  in  1817,  till  its  arrival  on  the 
Asiatic  borders  of  Europe  in  1823 ;  through  .which,  after  long 
Hngering  on  the  confines,  it  gradually  spread,  reaching  England 
in  1831,  Erance  and  America  in  the  following  year,  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  in  1834,  Italy  in  1835,  and  Algiers  in  1837.  With  this 
geographical  sketch  is  combined  some  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease  in  England,  and  of  the  preventive  or  curative 
means  recommended  or  adopted  by  various  medical  authorities. 
The  author  next  proceeds  to  the  history  of  medical  opinions  on 
cholera,  beginning  with  Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  physicians, 

*  Cholera  and  its  Cures.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan, 
M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Published  by  Orr  and  Co. 
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and  coming  down  to  the  present  time  ;  exhibiting  in  the  course  of 
his  survey  discordance  enough,  but  which  could  readily  be  matched 
on  many  other  medical  themes.  The  cholera  in  England  is  the 
subject  of  several  chapters  ;  its  statistics  and  connexion  with  the 
sanatory  question  forming  the  more  prominent  topics.  The  cures 
for  cholera  proposed  during  the  visitation  of  1848-49  are  then 
handled;  being  first  presented  in  a  table  which  occupies  fifteen 
pages,  to  exhibit  the  discordant,  contradictory,  and  frequently  ab¬ 
surd  opinions  promulgated.  As,  however,  Dr.  Bushnan  dis¬ 
plays  both  lay  and  anonymous  opinions,  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  profession ;  though  quite  enough  will  remain 
after  every  deduction  to  display  the  “  glorious  uncertainty  ”  of 
physic.  The  volume  closes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  saline  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Stevens,  and  a  full  examination  of  the  disputes  in  re¬ 
ference  to  that  question  in  1832. 

Dr.  Bushnan  seems  much  better  qualified  to  exhibit  facts  or 
opinions  than  to  pronounce  a  philosophical  judgment  upon  them. 
His  accounts  of  the  progress  of  cholera,  and  of  the  various  opinions 
on  the  causes,  character,  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  are  examples 
of  writing,  succinct,  clear,  and  close.  His  statistics  are  carefully 
collected  and  neatly  displayed  ;  he  imparts  something  of  unity  if 
not  of  freshness  to  the  well-known  sanatory  condition  of  London, 
by  the  judgment  with  which  he  selects  the  statements  and  the 
purpose  for  which  ho  urges  them.  He  shows  cogently  enough, 
too,  the  discrepancies  of  medical  opinion  and  the  uselessness  of 
medical  practice.  In  fact,  unless  we  suppose  a  laxer  mode  of 
statement  in  one  place  than  another,  we  arc  better  without  the 
doctor  than  with  him ;  for  while  Dr.  Bushnan  describes  the  na¬ 
tural  mortality  of  cholera — the  proportion  of  deaths  where  nothing 
is  done — at  from  tli  irty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  he  speaks  of  the  mor- 
tahty  of  treated  cases  as  not  being  much  below  fifty  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time,  looking  at  the  contradictory  opinions  of  those  who 
are  to  treat  us,  it  is  very  possible  that  it  is  not  a  slip  of  statement 
or  calculation,  but  a  lamentable  verity. 

“Excluding  secret  remedies,  the  mere  naming  of  which  would  occupy  a 
good  long  summer-day,  the  foregoing  [in  the  tables]  are  the  majority  that 
were  proposed  during  the  years  and  1849  for  the  treatment  of  cholera. 
We  cannot  promise  the  reader  that  they  are  all;  yet  are  they  enough  to  make 
manifest  the  absurd  notions  abroad.  Let  us  pass  in  review  these  remedies, 
so  as  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  them.  They  defy  classifica¬ 
tion.  Omitting  for  the  moment  the  complex  methods  by  which,  cholera  was 
to  be  vanquished,  what  were  the  simple  specifics  that  were  to  cure — in¬ 
fallibly  cure — the  fearful  enemy ?  Water,  of  every  temperature.  ‘Wrap 
the  cholera  patient  in  a  cold  sheet,’  says  one.  ‘  Dash  cold  water  repeatedly 
over  the  sheet  in  which  he  is  enveloped,’  says  a  second.  ‘  Ply  him  well  with 
cold  water  internally,’  says  a  third.  ‘  Freeze  him,  cool  his  blood  to  30’ 
below  zero,’  adds  a  fourth.  ‘  Fools  that  ye  are  !’  exclaims  a  fifth,  ‘thus  to 
treat  the  half-dead  with  cholera ;  I  say,  wrap  him  in  sheets  soaked  in  boiling 
water ;  and  having  thus  half-cooked  the  shivering  wretch,  conclude  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  placing  him  over  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine.’  Sage  advice,  learned 
Thebans  !  The  blood  is  dark,  and  the  surface  cold.  ‘  My  theory,’  shouts 
one  man,  ‘is,  that  oxygen  reddens  the  blood,  and  by  its  action  on  that  blood 
generates  heat;  therefore  make  the  patient  inhale  oxygen.’  ‘Nay,’ rejoins 
another,  ‘  the  blood  hi  the  lungs  is  too  bright ;  oxygen  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  generation  of  heat ;  stifle  him  with  carbonic  acid.’  ‘  There  are 
cramps  present,  which  cause  much  suffering ;  and  therefore  are  they  the 
symptoms  especially  to  be  treated.  Chloroform  annihilates  pain — let  him 
breathe  chloroform.’  ‘  It  is  evident,’  avows  one  sapient  doctor,  ‘  that  there 
is  no  bile  in  the  stools — therefore  calomel  should  be  administered.’  ‘  It  is 
plain,’  says  another,  ‘  that  diarrhoea  is  the  great  evil — therefore  let  him  have 
opium’ ;  i.  e.,  the  drug  which  effectually  prevents  a  free  flow  of  bile.  He  is 
cold  and  depressed  ;  what  so  natural  as  to  stimulate  ?  The  wisdom  of  the 
proposal  is  proved  by  the  numbers  who  recommended  its  adoption — the  folly  of 
the  many  is  manifested  by  the  proportion  who  died  under  the  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants.  ‘Give  him  alkalies,’  vociferates  one  man.  ‘Nay,’  says  another, 
‘lemon-juice  and  acids  are  the  true  remedies.’  ‘  It  is  simply  a  stage  of  in¬ 
termittent  fever,’  maintain  some;  ‘therefore,’  they  add,  ‘the  drug  for  its 
prevention  and  its  cure  is  quinine.’  ‘  Not  half  potent  enough,’  whispers  a 
supporter  of  the  same  theory ;  ‘  give  him  arsenic.’ 

“  Certain  fanatics  refuse  the  use  of  medicine,  but  in  the  course  of  their 
religious  mummeries  administer  to  the  credulous  a  cup  of  olive  oil.  A 
patient  recovered,  and ‘Eureka!’  shout  the  populace.  ‘Vox  et  prseterea 
nihil,’  say  those  who  wait  awhile  before  they  decide.  Opium,  in  one  man’s 
mind,  is  a  specific  in  small  doses — the  twentieth  of  a  grain  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  ‘  Nonsense !  ’  says  another ;  ‘  opium  is  a  specific ;  but  let  it  be  given 
in  doses  of  from  six  to  twelve  grains.’  The  latter  has  one  advantage — if  the 
power  of  absorption  yet  remains  to  the  stomach,  the  patient  will  assuredly 
be  saved  all  further  pain,  and,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  mercifully  provided  for 
in  a  better  world.  However,  as  the  duty  of  the  doctor  is  to  keep  men  here 
and  not  to  hurry  them  off  there,  we  suppose  twelve-grain  doses  of  opium  will 
not  be  very  extensively  recommended  by  the  profession. 

“  ‘  Calomel  is  is  the  specific  that  will  stay  every  symptom  of  the  cholera — 
bring  back  the  absent  pulse— restore  the  genial  warmth  of  the  icy  skin — 
bid  bloom  again  the  leaden  cheek ;  give  it,  then,  freely,  in  large  doses — 
give  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  and  see  its  magical  effects  !  ’  ‘  Do  so,’  says  an 
equally  devoted  admirer  of  calomel,  ‘  and  you  will  give  the  last  blow  to  the 
dying  wretch.  Calomel  is  the  remedy  ;  but  it  must  be  insinuated  into  the 
system  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated.’  ‘  Bah !  ’  replies  the  first,  ‘  if 
you  follow  this  man’s  whim,  the  patient  will  slip  through  your  fingers.’ 
Then  come  other  infallible  specifics — pitch,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon ; 
gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  lead ;  strichnine,  salicine,  morphine,  and  cannabine ; 
hackish  and  zhorabia;  abstraction  of  blood,  and  injection  of  blood  ;  perfect 
repose  and  incessant  motion ;  to  the  skin,  irritation  the  most  severe,  ap¬ 
plications  the  most  soothing;  stimulants  the  most  violent,  sedatives  the 
most  powerful ;  inhalation,  flagellation. 

“  But  if  these  are  the  simple,  -what  arc  the  complex  methods  of  treatment 
that  have  been  proposed  ?  A  combination  of  all  the  absurdities  contained  in 
the  foregoing.  Let  us  just  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  one  compound 
method  of  treatment.  Here  arc  the  remedies  proposed  by  one  gentleman- 
port  wine,  calomel,  opium,  sulphate  of  potash,  powdered  ipecacuanha,  spirits 
of  nitric  ether,  cardamom-seeds,  raisins,  caraway-seeds,  cinnamon,  cochineal, 
camphor,  aniseed,  benzoic  acid,  benzoin,  storax,  balsam  of  tolu,  aloes,  rhu¬ 
barb,  sal-volatile,  ipecacuanha  wine,  biborate  of  soda,  oxide  of  bismuth, 
spirits  of  wine,  nitrate  of  silver,  tartar  emetic,  potassa,  bismuth,  calumba, 
canella,  sulphuric  ether,  cayenne,  brandy. 

“  What  a  divine  afflatus  must  have  distended  the  mind  of  the  proposer  of 
the  above  remedies,  ere  he  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  such  an 
assemblage  of  drugs  into  one  prescription !” 
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In  tlie  critical  judgment  which  penetrates  to  the  kernel  of  things, 
and  settles  the  due  proportions  of  right  and  wrong  in  opinion, 
praise  and  blame  in  action,  Dr.  Bushnan  is  not  so  much  to  he  re¬ 
lied  on.  His  deficiency  in  this  respect  affects  not  only  his  con¬ 
clusions  but  his  composition.  He  sometimes  uses  words  much 
stronger  than  the  case  requires,  and  occasionally  presents  statis¬ 
tics  which  though  curious  enough  are  too  accidental  and  uncertain 
to  establish  anything.  Thus,  from  a  table  to  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  cholera  visited  particular  callings, 
the  egg-merchant  would  stand  very  low  in  the  scale  of  health,  for 
(according  to  statistics)  one  out  of  every  six  died ;  the  brisk,  ready, 
talkative  auctioneer,  follows  a  safer  calling,  or  the  constitution  that 
fits  him  for  his  vocation  enables  him  to  resist  disease,  as  only  one  in 
266  succumbed.  We  are  not  sure  hut  that,  like  most  men  earnest 
upon  a  subject,  and  especially  sanatory  reformers,  Dr.  Bushnan 
rides  his  hobby  too  far,  and  if  he  does  not  attribute  too  much  evil 
to  dirt  and  its  concomitants,  guarantees  more  from  Government  in¬ 
terference  than  it  can  ever  perform  until  it  shall  both  educate 
the  people  and  raise  their  pecuniary  condition. 

There  is  some  deficiency  of  acumen  in  the  medical  view  of  the 
causes,  character,  and  treatment  of  cholera ;  the  last,  apparently, 
arising  from  a  wish  to  panegyrize  Dr.  Stevens  and  his  system. 
There  is  no  greater  mystery  about  the  origin  of  cholera  than  about 
the  origin  of  any  other  epidemic  or  contagious  disorder  :  the  mys¬ 
tery  is  owing  to  rarity  and  panic.  Plague,  yellow  fever,  influenza, 
scarlatina,  and  various  other  disorders,  originate  we  know  not  how, 
spread  in  certain  directions,  rage  in  some  places,  are  less  virulent 
in  others,  in  some  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  so  slightly  as  to  be  of  no 
account.  How  is  this  P  Popular  notion  answers,  it  is  something 
in  the  season,  the  weather,  and  the  locality.  Medical  speculation 
can  only  say  the  same,  or  something  to  the  same  effect,  in  learned 
words.  Why  at  certain  periods  are  men  afflicted  with  one  com¬ 
plaint  more  than  another?  The  answer  to  this,  as  to  the  last 
question,  would  truly  be,  we  do  not  know.  But  popular  and 
medical  opinion  both  point  to  the  “  skiey  influences  ” ;  and  in 
epidemics,  where  organs  are  disordered  that  are  known  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  atmosphere,  with  evident  soundness.  Cholera  dif¬ 
fers  from  fevers  and  many  other  epidemics  in  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course ;  but  in  neither  perhaps 
does  it  exceed  the  plague.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Bushnan’s  fact, 
that  “  the  results  of  the  treatment  employed  by  a  vast  majority 
of  practitioners  has  not  been  diminished  a  single  iota  by  the  means 
generally  employed  ”  ;  but  not  with  the  inference.  Dor  what  kin¬ 
dred  disorder  is  amenable  to  treatment  P  What  does  it  do  for  the 
Niger  fever,  the  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  or  perhaps  any  fever — 
for  we  must  not  confound  nursing  with  treatment  ?  That  food  and 
sanatory  reform  will  enable  men  to  resist  epidemics,  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  from  the  example  of  the  middle-age  plagues  and  pestilences 
that  have  now  ceased,  and  from  the  inferior  ravages  of  their  suc¬ 
cessor  the  cholera.  But  in  all  cases  the  weakest  go  to  the  wall. 
The  old,  the  debilitated,  the  debauched,  the  feeble,  and  the  reduced 
by  poverty  or  care,  will  hold  on  in  fine  weather  and  good  harvests, 
but  drop  off  in  extreme  or  unhealthy  seasons  and  deficient  crops, 
let  physicians  or  governments  do  what  they  may. 

It  is  probable  that  the  saline  treatment  of  Dr.  Stevens  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tried ;  not  because  the  theory  cannot  receive  an 
answer,  (for  that  consists  in  the  seeming  fact  that  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Stevens  only  establish  a  chemical  action,  whereas  to  cure 
the  cholera  we  must  have  a  vital  influence,)  but  because  the  theory 
is  better  founded  as  regards  coherence  and  experiment  than  many 
others,  and  more  than  all,  because  no  other  treatment  is  tolerably 
successful.  The  principle,  however,  has  had  more  trial  than  Dr. 
Bushnan  seems  to  allow.  Dr.  Stevens’s  book  excited  great  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  in  1832  ;  and  though  we  can¬ 
not  always  try  experiments  on  the  cholera,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  saline  treatment  was  held  by  its  promulgator  to  he 
available  in  various  other  disorders.  We  make  this  remark  with¬ 
out  intending  any  reflection  on  Dr.  Stevens.  The  seeming  ca¬ 
priciousness  of  disease  is  one  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
physic.  Puerperal  fever  was  once  so  fatal  as  an  epidemic,  that 
Doulcet,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  abandoned  his  functions  in  despair. 
A  casual  observation  led  him  to  employ  ipecacuanha ;  he  cured 
every  patient  who  would  take  it;  and  France  thought  a  specific 
for)  puerperal  fever  was  discovered.  Next  year  the  disease  again 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  and  ipecacuanha  totally  failed.  We 
borrow  the  account  from  Dr.  Ferguson’s  “  Essays  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Diseases  of  Women.” 

“  One  day,  in  passing  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  he  chanced  to 
see  a  woman  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  to  remark  that 
it  began  with  vomiting.  Looking  on  this  as  an  indication  of  nature,  he  fur¬ 
thered  the  instinctive  efforts  by  an  emetic  of  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha, 
which  was  repeated  next  day.  The  patient  recovered.  This  unhoped-for 
success  led  him  to  try  it  on  all  the  rest,  and  two  hundred  were  saved ;  while 
six,  who  refused  to  take  the  emetic,  died.  Ilis  treatment,  when  method¬ 
ized,  consisted  of  giving  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha  repeated  in  an  hour. 
The  last  dose  acted  generally  on  the  bowels ;  an  action  which  he  sustained 
by  a  potion  consisting  of  olei  amygdal.  two  drachms,  syrupi  malvco  one  ounce, 
kermes  mineral  one  grain  ;  M. ;  a  table-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 
He  repeated  the  emetic  the  next  morning  if'  the  symptoms  were  alleviated, 
and  the  rather  if  they  were  not.  If  the  belly  remained  meteorized  and 
painful  for  several  days,  he  looked  on  it  as  a  reason  for  persevering. 

“  The  previous  devastation  of  the  malady,  and  the  consequent  despond¬ 
ency  in  the  practitioners  of  France,  caused  the  news  of  Doulcet’s  signal 
success  to  he  hailed  with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  compensated  the  discoverer  largely.  The  faculty  of  medicine 
drew  up  minute  instructions  for  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  distributed 
them  gratuitously  over  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  following  year  the 
malady  once  more  was  epidemic,  and  the  remedy  of  Doulcet  resorted  to  in 
full  and  earnest  faith;  hut  this  time  it  was  quite  unsuccessful.” 
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These  tales  belong  to  an  exceptional  and  almost  obsolete  school 
of  fiction,  in  which  writing  was  a  great  source  of  effect.  The 
subjects  were  extreme,  and  frequently  unnatural.  The  love  of 
apparent  strangers  hut  real  brother  and  sister,  or  some  similar 
mystery  of  blood,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  story,  which  in 
itself  was  often  rather  repelling  than  otherwise,  and  which  depended 
less  upon  action  than  description  and  metaphysical  exposition  of 
feelings  and  passion,  with  an  occasional  incident  in  keeping  with 
the  main  theme,  and  duly  “  worked  up  ”  to  a  climax.  Writing, 
however,  was  the  principal  source  of  attraction.  We  do  not  mean 
mere  verbal  finery  and  fluency,  but  a  definite  conception  of  ideas, 
with  force  and  distinctness  in  expressing  them,  and  a  high-pitched 
tone  of  feeling  throughout.  In  general  the  school  of  writers 
might  resemble  the  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  whose 
characteristics  we  pointed  out  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  but  they  had  not 
their  comprehension,  their  depth,  or  their  philosophic  estimation 
of  things  ;  neither  had  they  their  masculine  character  of  mind. 

Both  the  tales  before  us  belong  to  this  school :  they  exhibit  great 
power  in  composition,  and  more  refinement  of  plot,  stopping  short  of 
the  offensiveness  in  the  elements  of  their  prototypes ;  but  they  are 
based  upon  the  same  unlikely  or  unnatural  circumstances.  They 
also  possess  a  distinctly  ethical  purpose,  even  if  the  moral  be  ob¬ 
vious  in  itself,  or  not  very  clearly  applied.  But  as  neither  story 
has  any  general  base  to  rest  upon,  and  depends  altogether  upon 
extreme  circumstances,  the  effect  arises  from  the  execution.  Com¬ 
mon  treatment  and  common  writing  would  render  the  fictions  of¬ 
fensive  or  absurd. 

The  subject  of  Hearts  in  Mortmain  is  thus  stated  at  the  outset, 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  father  of  Ethel  Beauchamp,  the  heroine, 
to  his  old  friend  Hamilton,  her  godfather. 

“  I  have  one  wish  pressing  heavily  on  my  mind  concerning  Ethel,  and 
you  are  the  friend  on  whose  aid  I  rely.  I  watched  the  two  yesterday,  bro¬ 
ther  and  sister  only  in  name,  evincing  for  each  other  all  the  fervent  and  fa¬ 
miliar  love  of  that  dear  relation  ;  and  so  far  I  was  happy  :  but  when  I  looked 
on  to  a  few  years,  a  very  few — when  I  looked  upon  the  beauty  of  both,  the  girl’s 
angelic  grace,  and  his  almost  manly  form,  for  I  can  call  him  no  longer  a  boy — 
then  I  feared.  I  trembled  lest  a  forbidden  love  should  start  up  from  among 
the  flowers  they  innocently  played  with — lest  over  all  this  joy  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  should  suddenly  break.  They  can  never  marry.  Say  not  now  that 
it  was  unwise  to  nurture  them  together.  It  is  too  late.  I  never  told  you, 
nor  should  I  do  so  now,  but  that  henceforth  you  must  take  my  place  as 
Ethel’s  protector  and  father  (till  the  time  comes  vThen  she  belongs  to 
another.)  The  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate.  To  act  as  I  would  wish 
you,  jTou  must  know  all. 

“  That  Edward  is  my  nephew,  the  only  child  of  my  only  sister,  you  are 
aware.  The  story  of  his  birth  and  of  my  poor  sister’s  sorrows  has  been, 
scrupulously,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  successfully  hidden  from  the  world. 
When  she  was  but  a  child  in  years,  just  seventeen,  the  evil  eye  lighted  upon 
her  ;  and  ho  who  won  her  innocent  heart,  a  stranger  to  us  even  in  name, 
crossed  her  path.  Beautiful  in  form,  noble  in  bearing,  but  fallen,  like  the 
lost  angel,  from  purity  and  light  to  the  dark  depths  of  sin,  he  was  at  first  all 
that  was  beguiling,  amiable,  intelligent,  fascinating.  My  sister  and  mother 
lived  in  the  country  in  perfect  retirement ;  I  was  occasionally  with  them, 
and  saw  the  growing  intimacy.  A  slight  acquaintance  gave  me  at  once  an 
insight  into  his  character.  I  knew  he  was  not  a  man  to  make  her  happy, 
and  I  spoke  of  it  to  my  mother ;  a  sensible  excellent  mother  you  know  she 
was.  She  attempted,  seconded  by  me,  to  withdraw  my  sister  from  Ins  society ; 
and  then  we  were  told,  with  a  confidence  of  manner  that  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken,  that  he  was  an  accepted  lover,  and  claimed  her  for  his  bride.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  blushing,  sobbing  creature,  sinking  on  her  mother’s 
breast — that  mother’s  look  of  anguish  for  one  moment,  and  then  her  return¬ 
ing  self-command  :  my  own  rising  passion — his  pride,  his  peculiar  haughty 
smile,  as  he  took  the  poor  girl's  hand,  and  she  did  not  withdraw  it,  though 
her  face  was  turned  away — the  scene  at  this  moment  is  all  before  me.  But  I 
must  put  the  rein  on  recollection ;  a  nervous  hand  and  aching  head  refuse- 
to  serve  me  long.  He  was  denied  our  treasure,  and  he  left  us.  Afterwards 
we  induced  her  to  write  a  formal  refusal  of  his  hand,  and  we  were  content ; 
but  she  never  seemed  so,  and  in  a  week  afterwards  she  was  gone — gone  with, 
him.  My  search  was  fruitless  ;  but  she  wrote  to  her  mother  that  they  were 
married,  and  going  abroad.  The  letter  was  hasty,  blotted  with  tears ;  the 
post-mark  was  Dover,  but  there  was  no  other  date.  I  hurried  to  the  coast — 
a  lady  and  gentleman  answering  the  description  had  sailed  the  day  before. 
I  returned  to  my  mother ;  she  was  broken-hearted. 

“In  a  few  months  another  letter  came.  They  were  in  Paris,  my  poor 
sister  ill  and  sad,  and  she  conjured  us  to  write.  I  set  out  immediately  to  go 
to  her;  my  mother’s  health  was  unequal  to  the  long  journey,  and  I  went 
alone.  I  found  her  in  sickness  and  solitude  on  her  bed.  Her  wasted  looks, 
her  agony  of  tears,  her  clinging  to  me  as  she  sobbed  and  murmured,  ‘  I  did 
not  expect  this  !  ’ — it  all  told  such  a  tale  of  distress,  and  I  knew  my  fears 
had  not  been  vain.  By  degrees  I  drew  from  her  the  story  of  the  past 
months  :  lie  was  from  home,  and  wo  tallied  together  till  the  evening-^  shades 
deepened  into  night ;  and  as  they  deepened,  darker  grew  the  tale  of  wrong 
and  grief.  Trembling  and  hesitating,  she  imparted  to  me  her  fears — fears, 
she  said,  which  had  at  first  arisen  in  doubts  and  slight  suspicions,  but  were 
now  confirmed — they  were  not  married.  He  had  deluded  her  by  a  false  ce¬ 
remony.  It  would  take  me  too  long  now  to  tell  you  the  long  tissue  of  false¬ 
hoods  by  which  the  poor  young  creature  was  lured  on  to  misery.  I  could 
not  bear  it.  I  bade  her  hush,  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  wept  with  her ; 
and  then  bidding  her  be  calm  and  try  to  rest,  and  saying  I  would  return  to 
her,  I  rushed  from  the  house  into  the  open  air.  I  felt  choking  with  sorrow, 
indignation,  anger,  and  scorn  for  the  deceiver.  At  that  moment  I  saw  him 
approaching.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  passed.  To  the  torrent  of  my  re¬ 
proaches  he  answered  with  a  quiet  cold  sarcasm  that  goaded  me  on.  He 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returning,  showed  mo  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  offered  me  one.  In  the  storm  of  my  passion  I  forgot  everything  of  my 
sister  but  her  wrongs  and  my  revenge.  I  grasped  the  weapon  eagerly,  only 
replying,  ‘  At  once !  ’  and  we  walked  rapidly  away.  We  fired,  and  he  toll- 
dead.  That  night  Edward  was  born ;  and  two  days  after,  I  laid  my  sister  in 
the  grave.  She  knew  all  ere  she  died,  and  she  forgave  me ;  yet  she  shed 
bitter  tears  to  the  memory  of  one  unworthy  of  her.  Women  will  love 
through  everything.  One  request  sternly  and  solemnly  she  made  of  me,  and  I 
gave  her  in  answer  a  promise  as  solemn.  1 1  commit  my  child  to  your  care. 
Let  him  have  a  home  with  you  ;  if  you  many,  and  if  you  have  children,  let 
hiin  be  a  brother  to  them  :  but,’  she  added  with  sudden  energy,  ‘  the  union 
must  be  no  closer ,  if  it  were,  a  curse  would  fall  upon  it.  Your  hand  is  stained 
with  his  father’s  blood.’  Her  tones  were  wild,  full  of  emotion,  and  have 
6ince  sounded  in  my  memory  as  prophetic  ;  and  now,  when  I  am  about  to 
»  Hearts  in  Mortmain,  and  Cornelia,  Published  by  Chapman. 
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leave  to  the  care  of  others  the  one  beloved  girl  who  lias  grown  up  with  this 
boy  hand  in  hand,  those  words  ring  in  my  cars,  and  I  shall  not  die  in  peace 
till  I  know  it  cannot  he.  She  must  give  me  her  promise,  her  solemn  vow, 
and  then  I  shall  die  in  peace.  I  wish  you  to  be  present,  you  and  her  mother 
only.” 

In  such  a  dilemma,  the  rational  course  would  seem  to  have  been 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs,  or  to  decline  being-  a  party  to  any 
such  scheme,  or  at  all  events  to  deal  plainly  with  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  :  but  then,  what  would  become  of  the  novel  ?  This  follows 
a  common  course.  Edward  is  in  love  with  Ellen,  and  she  with 
him ;  but,  having  given  her  promise  to  her  dying  father,  she  re¬ 
fuses  her  cousin ;  and  as  he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  reasons, 
such  as  they  are,  he  fancies  himself  ill-used  by  Ellen  and  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  a  lit  of  pique  and  anger,  Edward 
marries  a  friend  of  Ellen’s ;  Ellen  herself  having  previously  accepted 
a  most  excellent  man,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  real  state 
of  her  feelings  or  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  story  consists  of 
Edward’s  neglect  of  his  wife,  his  wild  ungovernable  passion  for 
Ellen,  and  Ellen’s  successful  struggles  to  do  her  duty,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  that  call  for  the  best  construction.  The  up¬ 
shot  is,  that  Edward,  when  he  is  told  at  last  of  what  he  should 
have  known  at  first,  asks  forgiveness  all  round,  and  dies  suddenly, 
of  an  affection  of  the  heart ;  Ellen  still  finds  her  happiness  in  doing 
her  duty ;  and  the  tale  closes  with  an  ethical  epistle  from  Mr. 
Hamilton,  pointing  out  this  and  some  other  moral  conclusions. 

Cornelia  is  a  much  better  and  more  various  story,  though  still 
resting  for  part  of  its  interest  on  mysterious  feelings  between  un¬ 
known  relations,  which  good  taste  instinctively  avoids.  The  he¬ 
roine  is  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  deserted  his  wife  for  a  mis¬ 
tress  ;  whom,  with  her  son  and  little  daughter,  he  uses  ill.  The 
female  child  is  placed  out  to  nurse  at  Pau  when  the  parents  leave 
the  place  ;  she  is  subsequently  supposed  to  have  died,  with  her 
protectors,  during  the  cholera;  but,  by  one  of  those  means  for 
which  a  fairly  read  novelist  need  never  be  at  a  loss,  she  is  saved, 
to  grow  up  a  beauty  and  a  genius,  to  go  through  various  scenes 
designed  to  exliibit  her  character,  and  society  in  Italy,  to  be¬ 
come  the  trusted  companion  of  Mrs.  Sandford,  her  father’s  wife, 
and  to  inspire  her  unknown  brother  Mr.  Darcy  with  an  af¬ 
fection  that  might  have  grown  to  a  questionable  passion  but  for 
the  timely  discovery  of  the  relationship.  The  chief  feature  of 
Cornelia,  like  that  of  Hearts  in  Mortmain,  is  metaphysical  expo¬ 
sition,  with  the  use  of  incident  to  exliibit  the  formation  and  dis¬ 
play  of  character  ;  but  the  story,  though  remote  enough  from  the 
likelihoods  of  life,  is  not  so  absurd  in  itself.  It  is  also  more  varied 
by  persons  and  social  scenes  ;  and  in  Colonel  Sandford  it  very  well 
points  tlie  misery  of  an  old  age  abandoned  to  neglect  brought  ou 
by  temper,  selfishness,  and  passionate  indulgence.  Both  tales  are 
written  with  great  power  of  style  and  pregnancy  of  images. 


sorxnEY’s  life  axd  correspondence.* 

This  fifth  volume  carries  on  the  life  of  Southey  from  forty-six  to 
fifty-five.  Bather  more  than  its  immediate  predecessor  it  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  biographical  incidents,  and  contains  correspondence  that 
might  have  been  spared.  The  first  characteristic  was  to  he  ex¬ 
pected.  When  a  man  of  peaceful  profession  or  literary  occu¬ 
pation  has  reached  forty-six,  much  novelty  in  his  course  of  life 
can  hardly  be  looked  for.  The  soldier,  to  some  extent  the  states¬ 
man,  or  even  the  orator,  may  be  forced  by  circumstances  and  oppo¬ 
nents  to  begin  as  it  were  a  new  career  of  action  or  adventure ;  but 
when  the  impulse  is  altogether  voluntary  and  from  within,  few 
men  seem  to  strike  out  into  untrodden  paths  after  they  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  epoch  of  “  advancing  age.”  The  man  may  advance 
along  the  old  road ;  he  may  exhibit  great  improvement,  the  fruits 
of  accumulated  materials,  mature  thought,  and  the  executive  skill 
derived  from  continual  practice ;  but  the  decade  from  forty-five  to 
fifty-five  will  be  less  fruitful  in  external  incident,  and”  in  the 
formation  or  at  least  the  execution  of  new  designs.  “  Paradise 
Lost,”  indeed,  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  life ;  but  it  was 
designed  many  years  earlier,  and  was  a  subject  of  meditation 
when  the  pressure  of  public  employment  rendered  its  execution 
impracticable.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  the  “  Divine 
Comedy.”  Some  very  great  characters  in  art  and  letters  died  be¬ 
fore  they  entered  upon  the  fifth  decade  of  human  life,- — as  Baf- 
faellc,  Byron,  Burns,  Pascal ;  Shakspere  himself  died  at  fifty-two, 
having  retired  some  years  before. 

But  if  not  very  striking,  the  nine  years  of  Southey’s  life  from 
1S20  to  1828  were  tolerably  busy  ones.  He  wrote  the  Life  of 
Wesley,  the  Book  of  the  Church  and  its  Yindication,  his  Colloquies 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  greater  part  of  his  Peninsular  War, 
and  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  began  “  The  Doctor  ” ; 
planned,  amongst  other  things,  a  life  of  Fox  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Quakers — which  he  would  have  made  very  entertaining, 
and  a  History  of  the  Monastic  Orders — -the  non-execution  of  which 
is  a  loss  to  literature,  and  to  Southey’s  own  reputation,  for  few 
men  were  so  well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  to  write  it,  and 
still  fewer  could  have  written  it  so  well.  Poetry  on  a  large  scale 
he  almost  ceased  to  compose;  he  complained  that  he  wanted  the 
fluency  of  his  younger  days.  His  most  remarkable  effort  in  verse 
was  the  celebrated  “Yision  of  Judgment”;  a  piece  to  whose  lite¬ 
rary  defects  he  was  blind,  as  well  as  to  its  excessive  presumption 
and  impropriety.  His  daily  literary  labours  were  as  indefatigable 
as  ever ;  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Annuals  being  add¬ 
ed  to  the  old  Quarterly  ;  he  moreover  began  his  Autobiography, 
a3  a  posthumous  property  for  his  family.  It  was  during  this 

*  YY  J'Y  ;uul  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Flumbland,  Cumberland.  In  six 
volumes.  >  oliune  V.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 


epoch  that  ho  was  elected  to  a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Downton,  by 
Lord  Badnor,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  and  who  intimated  the 
fact-  of  the  election  in  an  unsigned  letter.  With  a  wisdom  worthy 
j  of  the  sage  who  inculcated  the  maxim  “  Know  thyself,”  Southey 
declined  the  offer,  and  treated  the  return  as  null,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  a  pensioner  and  lacked  the  qualification.  The  first 
objection  could  readily  have  been  got  over  by  making  his  pension 
for  life.  Some  zealous  Protestants,  with  Sir  Bobert  Harry  Inglis 
at  their  head,  proposed  to  subscribe  and  purchase  for  him  a  qua¬ 
lification  ;  when  ho  spoke  out,  as  follows,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother. 

“  An  estate  of  300/.  a  year  would  be  a  very  agreeable  thing  for  me,  Robert 
Lackland,  and  I  would  willingly  change  that  name  for  it :  the  convenience, 
however,  of  having  an  estate  is  not  the  question  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
determine.  It  is  (supposing  the  arrangement  possible,  which  I  greatly 
I  doubt)  whether  I  will  enter  into  public  life  at  an  age  when  a  wise  man 
!  would  begin  to  think  of  retiring  from  it :  whether  I  will  place  myself  in  a 
situation  for  which  neither  my  habits,  nor  talents,  nor  disposition  are  suited ; 
j  and  in  which  I  feel  and  know  it  to  bo  impossible  that  I  should  fulfil  the 
i  expectations  of  those  who  would  raise  the  subscriptions.  Others  ought  to 
believe  me,  and  you  will,  when  I  declare  that  in  any  public  assembly  I  should 
have  no  confidence  in  myself,  no  promptitude,  none  of  that  presence  of  mind 
without  which  no  man  can  produce  any  effect  there.  This  ought  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  because  I  have  them  all  when  acting  in  my  proper  station  and  in  my 
own  way,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  from  timidity,  nor  with 
any  affectation  of  humility.  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  and  his  friends  have  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  at  heart,  and  imagine  that  I  could  serve  it  in  Parliament.  I 
i  have  it  at  heart  also,  deeply  at  heart ;  and  will  servo  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  ‘  so  help  me  Cfod !  ’  But  it  is  not  by  speaking  in  public  that  I  can 
serve  it.  It  is  by  bringing  forth  the  knowledge  which  so  large  a  part  of  my 
life  has  been  passed  in  acquiring  ;  by  exposing  the  real  character  and  history 
of  the  Eomish  Church,  systematically  and  irrefragably,  (which  I  can  and  will 
do,)  in  books  wliich  will  be  read  now  and  hereafter,  which  must  make  a 
part  hereafter  of  every  historical  library,  and  which  will  live  and  act  when 
1  am  gone.  If  I  felt  that  I  could  make  an  impression  in  Parliament,  even 
then  I  would  not  give  up  future  utility  for  present  effect.  I  have  too  little 
ambition  of  one  kind,  and  too  much  of  another,  to  make  the  sacrifice,  But 
I  could  make  no  impression  there.  I  should  only  disappoint  those  who  had 
contributed  to  place  me  there  ;  and  in  tliis  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of 
prudence,  as  well  as  in  all  others  of  duty,  to  hold  my  first  resolution,  and 
remain  contentedly  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  lias  pleased  God  to  call 
me.  If  a  scat  in  Parliament  were  made  compatible  with  my  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  so  with  my  inclinations,  habits,  and  pursuits ;  and  therefore 
I  must  remain  Eobert  Lackland. 

“You  will  not  suppose  that  I  despise  300/.  a  year,  or  should  lightly  refuse 
it.  But  I  think  you  will  feel,  upon  reflection,  that  I  have  decided  properly 
in  refusing  to  sit  in  Parliament  under  any  circumstances.  It.  S.” 

The  regular  correspondents  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former 
volumes,  varied  a  little  by  deaths  and  new  accessions :  but  we 
think  the  topics  have  less  general  attraction.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  time  of  life  he  had  entered  upon,  to  take  less  interest  in 
general  affairs,  unless  we  have  some  direct  concern  in  them. 
There  are  consequently  fewer  remarks  on  public  events,  unless 
with  respect  to  something  which  the  writer  had  in  hand  at  the 
time.  Even  the  Byron  controversy  or  squabble,  the  notice  of 
which  was  deferred  to  this  volume,  is  less  fall  in  particulars  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  was  already 
known,  except  Southey’s  personal  opinions  upon  the  subject.  The 
fact  is,  that  lie  was  in  a  measure  case-hardened  to  assault  by  self¬ 
opinion  ;  and  his  warmth  of  feeling,  borrowing  something  from 
the  violent  excitement  of  the  times,  rather  blinded  him  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Annually  recurring  attacks  of  a  respiratory 
complaint  drove  him  upon  annual  excursions  ;  but  his  relish  for 
external  novelty  seemed  less  than  of  yore.  His  fertility,  how¬ 
ever,  remained,  and  his  sportiveness;  for  which  last  the  world 
has  not  given  him  sufficient  credit.  The  following  letter  in 
rhyming  prose  is  a  singular  jen  d’esprit. 

“  To  Edith  May  Southey. 

“  Shrewsbury,  April  25,  1820. 

“  Having  nothing  else  to  do  for  a  dismal  hour  or  two,  I  sit  down  to  write 
to  you,  in  such  rhymes  as  may  ensue,  be  they  many  be  they  few,  according 
to  the  cue  which  I  happen  to  pursue.  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at  Llaugedwin 
till  today  :  though  I  wished  to  come  away,  Wynn  would  make  me  delay  my 
departure  yesterday,  in  order  that  he  and  I  might  go  to  see  a  place  whereof 
he  once  sent  a  drawing  to  me. 

“And  now  I’ll  tell  you  why  it  was  proper  that  I  should  go  thither  to  espy 
the  place  with  mine  own  eye.  ’Tis  a  church  in  a  vale;  whereby  hangs  a 
tale,  how  a  hare  being  pressed  by  the  dogs  and  much  distressed,  the  hunters 
coming  nigh  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  looked  about  for  some  one  to  defend 
her,  and  saw  just  in  time,  as  it  now  comes  pat  in  rhymo,  a  saint  of  the 
feminine  gender. 

“  The  saint  was  buried  there,  and  a  figure  carved  with  care,  in  the  church¬ 
yard  is  shown,  as  being  her  own  ;  but  ’tis  used  for  a  whetstone,  (like  the 
stone  at  our  back-door,)  till  the  pity  is  the  more,  (I  should  say  the  more’s 
the  pity,  if  it  suited  with  my  ditty,)  it  is  whetted  half  away, — lack-a-day, 
lack-a-day ! 

“ They  show  a  mammoth’s  rib  (was  there  ever  such  a  fib?)  as  belonging 
to  the  saint  Melange!.  It  was  no  use  to  wrangle,  and  tell  the  simple  people, 
that  if  this  had  been  her  bone,  she  must  certainly  have  grown  to  be  three 
times  as  tall  as  the  steeple. 

“  Moreover,  there  is  shown  a  monumental  stone,  as  being  the  tomb  of  Yor- 
werth  Drwndwn  {w,  you  must  know,  serves  in  Welsh  for  lon^  o.)  In  the 
portfolio  there  are  drawings  of  their  tombs,  and  of  the  church  also.  This 
Yorwerth  was  killed  six  hundred  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  as  perhaps  you 
may  guess,  he  happened  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  mine  ;  and  therefore  I  al¬ 
ways  have  had  a  design  to  pay  him  a  visit  whenever  I  could,  and  now  the 
intention  is  at  last  made  good . 

“  God  bless  you !  E.  S.” 

A  test  of  Southey’s  goodness  of  disposition,  and  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  is  shown  in  the  applications  to 
him  from  small  poets,  or  persons  generally  wanting  advice,  and  the 
fulness  and  thoroughness  of  his  replies.  One  of  these  correspond¬ 
ents  was  a  man  of  sceptical  opinions,  who  subsequently  made  away 
with  himself,  having  requested  that  Southey  should  write  his  life. 
It  is  curious  on  several  accounts ;  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
Southey  felt  positive  of  the  man’s  sauity  from  his  letters,  till  he 
came  to  examine  the  whole  of  his  papers,  when  he  became  as  con- 
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vinccd  of  Ms  lunacy.  "Wo,  however,  allude  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
quoting  Southey’s  confession  of  faith,  made  in  a  letter  to  this  cor¬ 
respondent.  A  very  unorthodox  one  it  is,  and,  theologically  speak¬ 
ing-,  it  differs  but  little  from  his  old  Deism. 

“  To - . 

“  Keswick,  March  2,  1819. 

“  Your  letter,  my  dear  Sir,  affects  me  greatly.  It  represents  a  state  of 
mind  into  which  I  also  should  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
support  which  you  are  not  disposed  to  think  necessary  for  the  soul  of  man. 

“  I,  too,  identified  my  own  hopes  with  hopes  for  mankind,  and  at  the 
price  of  any  self-saerilico  would  have  promoted  the  good  of  my  fellow 
creatures,  i,  too,  have  been  disappointed  in  being  undeceived  ;  but  having 
learnt  to  temper  hope  with  patience,  and  when  I  lift  up  my  spirit  to  its 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  to  say,  not  with  the  lips  alone,  but  with  the  heart 
also,  ‘  Thy  will  be  done,’  I  feel  that  whatever  afflictions  1  have  endured  have 
been  dispensed  to  me  in  mercy,  and  am  deeply  and  devoutly  thankful  for 
what  I  am,  and  what  I  hope  to  be  when  I  shall  burst  my  shell. 

“  Oil,  Sir !  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Without  it,  no  one  can  he 
truly  happy;  (do  you  not  feel  this?)  with  it,  no  one  can  be  entirely  miser¬ 
able.  Without  it,  this  world  would  he  a  mystery  too  dreadful  to  be  borne — 
our  best  affections  and  our  noblest  desires  a  mere  juggle  and  a  curse;  and  it 
were  better,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  than  the  things  we  are.  I  am  no  bigot. 
J  believe  that  men  will  be  judged  by  their  actions  and  intentions,  not  their 
creed.  I  am  a  Christian;  and  so  will  Turk,  Jew,  and  Gentile  be,  in  heaven, 
if  they  have  lived  well  according  to  the  light  which  was  vouchsafed  them.  I 
do  not  fear  that  there  will  be  a  great  gulph  between  you  and  me  in  the  world 
which  we  must  both  enter  ;  but  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  look  on  toward 
that  world  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  a  change  would  he  operated  in  all  j  our 
views  and  feelings,  and  hope  and  joy  and  love  would  he  with  you  to  your 
latest  breath, — universal  love — love  for  mankind,  and  for  the  Universal 
Father,  into  whose  hands  you  are  about  to  render  up  your  spirit.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

A  diminished  number  of  arrivals  continues  to  mark  the  closing  season. 
Dr.  Bushnan’s  volume  on  Cholera,  and  “  Hearts  in  Mortmain,”  are  already 
disposed  of.  Mr.  Burke,  the  genealogist  and  herald,  has  tried  his  hand  at 
avowed  fiction,  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  tales  connected  with  family  his¬ 
tories  ;  some  of  them  being  not  only  founded  in  fact,  but  probably  having 
little  more  of  fiction  than  the  form.  Mr.  Rae’s  Expedition  to  trace  the  yet 
unsurveyed  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  promises  an  account  of  adventure,  perils,  and  privations, 
such  as  the  hardy  servants  of  that  company  continually  undergo.  The  new 
volume  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  does  not  appear  likely  to  furnish  so  much 
interesting  reading  as  most  of  its  predecessors,  from  its  being  of  the  nature 
of  reported  rather  than  observed  knowledge.  “  Denton  Hall  ”  is  a  novel  of 
the  present  day,  smartly  written,  and  wo  suspect  with  a  spice  of  satire ; 
things  which  may  not  produce  a  complete  fiction,  but  which  go  to  make  a 
readable  oue. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  Episodes  of  Ancestral  Story.  By'  J. 
Bernard  Burke,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage.” 
Second  Series.  In  two  volumes. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  1846 
and  1847.  By  John  Rae,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Sendee,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Expedition.  With  Maps. 

Memorials  of  the  Empire  of  Japan ,  in  the  X  VI.  and  XVII.  Centuries. 
Edited,  with  Xotes,  by  Thomas  Rundall.  (Hakluyt  Society.) 

Denton  Sail ;  or  the  Rough  Diamond.  In  three  volumes. 

Cholera  and  its  Cures ;  an  Historical  Sketch.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bush- 
nan,  M.D.,  &c. 

Hearts  in  Mortmain,  and  Cornelia. 


The  Fawkes’ s  of  York  in  the  Sixteenth  Century :  including-  Koticcs 
of  the  Early  History  of  Guve  Fawkes,  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
Conspirator. 

[A  curious  genealogical  account  of  the  ancestors  and  immediate  family  con¬ 
nexions  of  Guy  Fawkes,  as  far  as  his  grandfather;  who,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Fawkes  of  Farnley.  This  is  followed  by  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  conspirator  himself;  in  which  new  light  is  thrown  upon  his 
early  years,  by  civic  and  family  documents.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
zealous  Papist  was  born  and  bred  a  Protestant,  and  probably  converted  to  Ro¬ 
manism  through  his  mother’s  second  marriage.] 

Religious  Mystery  Considered.  (The  Catholic  Series.) 

[Not  so  much  an  essay  as  a  series  of  thoughts  or  considerations,  designed  to 
stimulate  counter  thoughts  in  others.  The  mystery  spoken  of  refers  to 
the  ancient  mysteries :  the  object  of  the  author  is  not  to  explain  their 
practices  arehseologically,  but  to  trace  the  origin  of  religious  mystery  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  also  some  queries  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture,  relating  to  the  origin  of  evil,  future  punishments,  and  the  like.] 

The  Templar ;  a  Play,  in  five  acts.  By  Angiolo  R.  Slous. 

[The  subject  of  this  play  is  the  love  of  a  squiro  of  the  Temple  for  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Albigenses.  The  trouble  is  further  complicated  by 
the  lover  being  a  son  of  tlie  Grand  Master,  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
infancy ;  while  the  mother  of  the  lady  has  been  killed  in  the  persecution  of 
her  people,  under  the  orders  of  tlio  Grand  Master.  However,  by  dint  of 
Philip  the  Fair’s  persecution  of  the  order,  the  lovers  are  united  at  last.] 

The  Garland ;  or  Poetry  for  Childhood  and  Youth. 

[A  cheap  collection,  of  a  various  but  juvenile  cast.] 

Researches  into  the  Effects  of  Cold  Water  upon  the  Healthy  Eody,  to 
Illustrate  its  Action  in  Disease ;  in  a  series  of  Experiments  performed 
by  the  Author  upon  himself  and  others.  By  Howard  F.  Johnson, 
M.D.,  &e. 

[The  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  to  trace  the  effects  of  some 
of  the  hydropathic  baths,  chiefly  iqion  the  circulation  and  respiration ;  which 
effects  Dr.  Joluison  reports  to  have  been  very  considerable.  It  is,  in  fact,  to 
an  action  upon  the  blood  that  the  Doctor  attributes  the  curative  influence  of 
hydropathy ;  though  he  admits  that  regimen,  change  of  air  and  scene,  and 
the  cessation  of  laborious  or  exciting  pursuits,  are  also  powerful  moans  of 
cure.] 

The  Ruths  of  Rhenish  Germany ;  with  Notices  of  the  adjacent  Towns. 

By  Edwin  Lee. 

[Extracted  from  the  author’s  larger  work  with  revision,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  wisli  for  an  account  of  the  nearest  German  baths.] 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Legislation,  Control,  and  Improvement  of  the 
Salmon  and  Sea  Fisheries  of  Ireland.  By  Herbert  Francis  Ilore. 

[An  orderly-arranged  exposition  of  tlie  laws  regarding  fish  and  fishing  in 
Ireland  :  it  contains  besides,  a  good  many  facts  connected  with  the  subject.] 
The  Decline  of  England.  By  Ledru  Rollin.  Part  II. 

[This  volume  continues  the  proofs  of  our  “decline,”  and  takes  a  rapid  view 
of  the  history  and  “mission”  of  France;  to  accomplish  which  fully,  a  third 
revolution  would  seem  to  bo  requisite.] 


Every-day  Things ;  or  Useful  Knowledge  respecting  the  principal  Ani¬ 
mal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Substances  in  Common  Use.  Written  for 
Young  Persons.  Bv  a  Lady. 

[A  little  encyclopaedia  of  tko  subjects  indicated  by  the  title,  embracing  the 
principal  articles  used  for  food  or  manufactures,  including  vegetable  and 
animal  productions,  and  metals.] 


The  new  editions  are  not  of  much  account.  The  American  Notes  is  a 
volume  of  tlie  cheap  edition  of  Dickens’s  works,  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion.  The  extracts  from  tlie  speeches  of  Sir  Robert  reel,  published  under 
the  title  of  his  “Opinions,”  have  value  in  themselves,  as  presenting  a  handy 
resume  of  the  statesman’s  views  upon  public  questions  ;  and  the  event  of 
Ills  death  gives  them  additional  present  interest.  The  “  Windings  of  the 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life”  is  a  series  of  lectures  or  sermons,  by  an  elegant 
American  divine. 

American  Notes  for  General  Circulation.  By  Charles  Dickens.  With 
a  Frontispiece  by  C.  Stanfield,  lt.A. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Teel,  expressed  in 
Parliament  and  in  Public.  Second  edition.  With  a  Biographical 
Memoir. 

Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  life,  in  the  Development,  Dis¬ 
cipline,  and  Fruits  of  Faith.  By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D. 

Illustrated  Works  and  Prints. 

The  Life  of  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesolc.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Vasari.  By  Giovanni  Aubrey  Bezzi,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
(Printed  for  the  Arundel  Society.) 

St.  Laurence  Distributing  Alms.  (Arundel  Society.) 

Pamphlets. 

The  Foundations  of  Individual  Character ;  a  Lecture.  By  William 
M'Combie. 

Lord  Cottcnham's  Earldom.  Second  edition. 

The  XVIIIth  Chapter  of  Leviticus  not  the  Marriage  Code  of  Israel. 
By  J.  P.  Brown  Westhead,  M.P. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Third  Reading 
of  the  Australian  Colonies  Government  Rill,  July  6,  1850.  (Published 
for  the  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial  Government.) 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Affairs  of  Greece,  and  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Administration,  on  the  27th  June  1850. 

Sir  Charles  Napier’s  Indian  Baggage-Corps.  Reply  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burlton’s  Attack.  By  Major  Montague  M‘Murdo. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  9th  July,  the  Lady  of  tlie  Hon.  ami  Rev.  Francis  Clements,  Vicar  of  Nor- 
ton,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  11th.  at  Pull  Court,  Worcestershire,  the  Wife  of  W.  Dowdcswell,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  Utli,  at  Grove  House,  Lower  Tooting,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Sidney  Roper  Cur- 
zon,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  12th,  at  Ramsdale  House,  near  Nottingham,  the  Wife  of  J.  Whitaker,  Esq., 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

On  the  14th,  at  Westover,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Lady  of  the  lion.  William  a*  Court 
Holmes,  of  a  son. 

On  the  15th,  at  Farnliam  Castle,  the  Wife  of  Charles  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  17th,  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  the  Lady  Beaumont,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  lltli  July,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Edmund  Packe,  Esq.,  of 
Stanhope  Place,  and  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  Packe,  Esq.,  of  Prestwold,  Leices¬ 
tershire,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Thornhill,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Didding- 
ton,  Huntingdonshire. 

On  the  13th,  at  Eccles  Church,  and  afterwards  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  John  Randolphus  de  Trafford,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Joseph 
de  Trafford,  of  Trafford  Park  and  Croston  Hall,  Lancashire,  to  the  Lady  Adelaide 
Cathcart,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Cathcart. 

On  the  15th,  at  Trinity  District  Church,  Twickenham,  Henry  Wedderburn  Gum¬ 
ming’,  Captain  Coldstream  Guards,  eldest  son  ot  General  Sir  Ilenry  Gumming,  Colo¬ 
nel  Twelfth  Lancers,  to  Emma  Georgiana  Christina,  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Clay,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Fulwell  Lodge,  Twickenham. 

On  the  15th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Frederick  Winn  Knight,  Esq., 
M.P.,  of  Wolverley  House,  Worcestershire,  to  Maria  Louisa  Cowling  Gibbs,  daughter 
of  the  late  E.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Outlie  15th,  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Stephens,  to  Charlotte  Dorothea,  second  daughter  of 
Humphry  WiUyams,  Esq.,  M.P. 

On  the*  16th,  at  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  T.  M.  Williams,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.C.  Williams,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Sherington,  Bucks,  to  Emma  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wartling,  Sussex,  and  Head  Master 
of  King’s  College  School,  London. 

On  the  16th,  at  Marchwood,  George  Augustus  Frederic  Shadwcll,  Esq.,  youngest 
son  of  tlie  Vice  Chancellor  of  England,  to  Frederica,  widow  of  Phipps  John  Hornby, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  Engineers. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  9th  February,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Mrs.  Macarthur,  Widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  one  of  the  early  colonists  ;  in  her  84th  year. 

On  the  7th  July,  at  Liege,  Somerset  G.  D’Arcy  Irvine,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Georges  D’Arcy  Irvine,  Bart.,  of  Castle  Irvine,  county  of  Fermanagh. 

On  the  12th,  in  Ridgemount  Place,  Hampstead  Road,  Captain  George  Buttler, 
R.N.,  late  of  II.M.S.  Meteor. 

On  the  13th,  at  Hackwood  Park,  the  Lord  Bolton;  in  his  68th  year. 

On  the  13th,  the  Rev.  John  Valentine  Austin,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey 
with  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  in  the  City  of  London. 

On  the  14th,  at  Braddon’s  Cliff  House,  Torquay,  Henry  Sulivan  Graeme,  Lsq.,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  formerly  Member  of  Council,  and  Acting  Governor  ot  that 
Presidency ;  in  his  69th  year.  ,  „  _  ,. 

On  the  15 til,  in  Gloucester  Terrace,  Chelsea,  W  illiam  Nicholls,  Lsq. ;  in  his  93d 
year.  _ _ 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  July  15. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery- — -First  Lieut.  II.  T.  New¬ 
ton  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Willan,  retired  on  half-pay ;  Sec.  Lieut.  J.  A.  P.  Adams  to 
be  First  Lieut,  vice  Newton.  . 

War-office,  July  19.— Gtli  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards— Ensign  and  Lieut.  C.  T.  Lin- 
dow,  from  tlie  1st  or  Grenadier  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Phillimore, 
Mho  exchanges.  1st  or  Grenadier  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards — Lieut.  "W  .  B.  Phillimore, 
from  the  6th  Drag.  Guards,  to*  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  vice  Lindow,  who  exchanges. 
4th  Foot— Capt.  W.  A.  I  vors,  from  the  40th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Arthur,  who  ex¬ 
changes.  lltli  Foot— Ensign  P.  D.  Vigors  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Patti  son, 
nho  retires.  15th  Foot— Staff  Surg.  of  the  Second  Class  T.  R.  Dyuc  to  be  Surg.  vice 
Dobson,  promoted  on  the  Staff.  18th  Foot — Capt.  A.  P.  Kenyon,  from  the  5uh 
Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  John  Bruce,  who  r  tires  on  lialf-pay  of  the  56th  T  oot.  -1st 
Foot— Ensign  R.  Darkness,  from  the  71st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice 
R.  Nicholson,  cashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a  General  Court-martial.  <>/tn  l  oot— Ln- 
sign  R.  M.  Ilalyburton,  from  the  68th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Henry,  appointed  to 
the  86th  Foot  '38th  l  oot— Capt.  N.  T.  Christie,  from  half-pay,  l  natt.  to  be  Capt. 
vice  Thomas  Southall,  who  exchanges;  Lieut.  William  J.  Loltus  to  uc  uapt.  vice 
Christie,  who  retires;  Ensign  C.  W.  Watkins  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Loltus. 
40th  Foot— Capt.  t\  L.  Arthur,  from  the  4th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  l  yers,  who  ex¬ 
changes  ;  Ensign  F.  S.  Blyth  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Cormick,  promoted ;  W 
II.  II.  Messenger,  ‘Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Blyth.  56th  I  oot— Lieut. 

M‘ Donald  lias  teen  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  ot  his  com¬ 
mission.  65th  Foot -Lieut.  C.  Rhatigan  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Smith, 


rd  to°be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Maclean,  promoted  in  3d  West  India  Regt. ; 
cut.  W.  B.  O.  Campbell,  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Gaisford  ;  Lieut.  L.  Newman 


for 

Lieut, 

tube  Capt.  vice  Lord,  who  retires 
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3d  West  India  Regt. — Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  C.  M.  Maclean,  from  the  72d  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut. -Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Perry,  who  retires. 

Hospital  Staff— Deputy  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals  C.  St.  John,  M.D.  to  be  In¬ 
spector-Gen.  of  Hospitals,  vice  H.  Franklin,  who  retires  upon  half-pay;  Deputy  In¬ 
spector-Gen.  with  local  rank,  A.  Fergusson,  M.D.  to  be  Deputy  Inspector-Gen.  of 
Hospitals,  vice  St.  John;  Surg.  W.  Dobson,  from  the  15th  Foot,  to  be  StafF-Surg. 
of  the  First  Class,  vice  Fergusson;  Surg.  A.  Gibb,  M.D.  from  the  45tli  Foot,  to  be 
Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Dyce,  appointed  to  the  15th  Foot. 

Unattached — Brevet  Major  G.  Clarke  from  77th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  without  purchase. 

Brevet— To  be  Majors  in  the  Army — Capt.  N.  T.  Christie,  of  the  38th  Foot ;  Capt. 
C.  E.  M ‘Donnell,  of  the  29th  Foot. 

To  be  Majors  in  the  Army  in  the  East  Indies — Capt.  II.  B.  Edwardes,  of  the  1st 
Bengal  European  llegt. ;  Capt.  II.  J.  Stannus,  of  the  5th  llegt.  of  Bengal  Cavalry. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  July  16. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Booth  and  Marland,  New  Earth,  Oldham,  spindle- 
makers—  Bowdery  and  Co  Oxford  Street,  booksellers ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Bow- 
dery — Grimshaw  and  Co.  Goswell  Street,  watch-manufacturers ;  as  far  as  regards  W. 
Grimshaw  senior — Keighley  and  Sons,  Halifax,  card-makers;  as  far  as  regards  W. 
Keighley — Mellor  and  Co.  Liverpool,  cotton-brokers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Mellor — 
Atkinson  and  Ilibbert,  Manchester,  gingham-manufacturers — Joynson  and  Gibson, 
Manchester,  attornies — Isard  and  Wightwick,  Tunbridge,  chandlers— Dixon  and 
Shepherd,  Rufford  Buildings,  Islington,  cheesemongers — Brennan  and  Craven,  Man¬ 
chester,  waste-dealers — Gautier  and  De  Backer,  Regent  Street,  tailors — Kingston 
and  Lay,  London  Corn  Exchange,  cornfactors  ;  as  far  as  regards  Iv.  Kingsford  se¬ 
nior — Whattam  and  Day,  Cirencester  Place,  New  Road,  cabinet-makers— Spooner 
and  Co.  Hounslow,  nurserymen— Tully  and  Phillips,  Sunderland,  merchants — Me- 
tlierell  and  Carter,  Tavistock,  mining-share-brokers — J.  and  G.  Wheldale,  Hull, 
painters — Miller  and  Son,  Liverpool,  wine-merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards  A.  Beard — 
Taylor  and  Bowen,  Romford,  iron-founders — Colbran  and  Winder,  Brighton,  build¬ 
ers — W.  and  T.  Dawson,  Blackburn,  shuttle-makers — Millar  and  Lyon,  Glasgow, 
lace-merchants — North  British  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  Northern  Assurance 
Company;  as  far  as  regards  the  trustees  and  executors  of  the  late  W.  Gilmour. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — William  Branscombe,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  carrier. 

Bankrupts. — William  Minter  Wood,  Dover,  hosier,  to  surrender  July  25,  Aug. 
29  :  solicitors,  Reed  and  Co.  Friday  Street ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — 
Henry  Hart  Davis,  Battersea,  builder,  July  22,  Aug.  30  :  solicitor,  Hewitt,  Nicho¬ 
las  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — William  Payment,  Christian 
Street,  St.  George’s  East,  tailor,  July  25,  Aug.  29  :  solicitor,  Dolby,  Monument 
Chambers  ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — George  Knight, 
Worthing,  Sussex,  July  27,  Aug.  31 :  solicitors,  Rhodes  and  Co.  Chancery  Lane  ; 
Butt  and  Worsley,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Cham¬ 
bers— John  Yandersluyse  Scantlebury,  Conduit  Street  East,  Paddington,  car¬ 
penter,  July  27,  Aug.  31 :  solicitor,  Vaughan,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  official  assignee, 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Thomas  Dalton  and  Thomas  Edwards,  Birming¬ 
ham,  iron-founders,  July  24,  Aug.  21  :  solicitors,  Tyndall  and  Son,' Birmingham  ; 
official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham—  Samuel  Wilkes,  Birmingham,  clock- 
dial-maker,  July  22,  Aug.  19:  solicitor,  Lowe,  Birmingham;  official  assignee, 
Christie,  Birmingham — John  Welch,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire,  draper, 
Aug.  2,  30 :  solicitors,  Parker  and  Co.  Bedford  Row  ;  Dewes,  Asliby-de-la- 
Zouch ;  Hodgson,  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham — 
George  Colston  Baylis,  Cardiff,  dealer  in  flour,  July  30,  Aug.  27  :  solicitor,  Bird, 
Cardiff;  official  assignee,  Hutton,  Bristol — Thomas  Williams,  Trowbridge,  auc¬ 
tioneer,  July  29,  Aug.  26:  solicitor,  Abbot,  Bristol;  official  assignee,  Miller,  Bristol 
—  Samuel  Nicholson,  York,  trader,  July  29,  Aug.  16:  solicitors,  Paterson,  Liver¬ 
pool;  Bulmer,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds— Francis  Blanchard  and 
William  Passmore,  Leeds,  tailors,  Aug.  2,  30  :  solicitor,  Upton,  Leeds;  oflicial  as¬ 
signee,  Young,  Leeds— John  Scorah,  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  seed-merchant,  Aug.  2,  30: 
solicitor,  Blackburn,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Young,  Leeds— John  Sharrock, 
Toxteth  Park,  Lancashire,  victualler,  July  29,  Aug.  19 :  solicitors,  Gregory  and  Co. 
Bedford  ltow;  Roby,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Morgan,  Liverpool — Edward 
Robson  Arthur,  North  Shields,  shipowner,  July  24,  Aug.  28 :  solicitors,  Maples 
and  Co.  Old  Jewry;  Leitch  and  Kewney,  North  Shields ;  official  assignee,  Wakley, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Aug.  7,  Slater,  Friday  Street,  warehouseman — Aug.  6,  Brooke  and 
Wilson,  Liverpool,  merchants. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shoun  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting, — Aug.  7,  Wilson,  Hull,  stone-mason — Aug.  8,  Milne,  Manchester,  grocer — 
Aug.  7,  Wareing,  Liverpool,  draper — Aug.  7,  Smith,  Liverpool,  cheesemonger — Aug. 
8,  Adams,  Birmingham,  gun-manufacturer — Aug.  10,  Goode,  .Hereford,  chemist — 
Aug.  8,  Denton,  Halifax,  silk-spinner. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — J.andC.D.  Matthews,  Chipping  Norton,  bankers; 
first,  second,  and  third  div.  of  7s.  3s.  and  4s.  2|<7.  July  18,  or  any  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  Yalpy,  Birmingham—  Harshaw  and  Askew,  Leeds,  cloth-merchants;  sec.  div. 
of  Is.  and  sec.  div.  of  3 d.  on  the  separate  estate  of  J.  Harshaw,  July  18,  or  any 
subsequent  Thursday;  Freeman,  Leeds— Ball,  Manchester,  share-broker;  final 
div.  of  16s.  o^d.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Harrington,  Manchester,  com¬ 
mission-agent  ;  first  div.  of  5s.  Id.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Cawood, 
Leeds,  iron-founder;  first  div.  on  subsequent  proofs  of  3s.  any  day  on  and  after  July 
16 ;  YToung,  Leeds. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Brand,  Old  Monkland,  contractor,  July  20,  Aug.  12— 
Bennett,  Friarton,  Perth,  farmer,  July  22,  Aug.  12 — Millar,  Edinburgh,  engraver, 
July  19,  Aug.  8 — Salmon,  Newton  of  Fothringham,  cattle-dealer,  July  24,  Aug.  14 — 
Hamilton,  Baldernock,  Stirlingshire,  coal-merchant,  July  23,  Aug.  13 — W.  and  A. 
Candlisli,  Doon  Park,  cattle-dealers,  July  22,  Aug.  12. 

Friday ,  July  19. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — T.  W.  and  J.  N.  Carpenter,  St.  John  Street,  butchers 
— Executors  of  the  late  J.  Hardman,  Bolton-le-Moors,  brass-founders— Pocock  and 
Co.  Old  Jewry,  bakers — Jay  and  Robinson,  Hereford,  attornies — Jackson  and 
M‘Donnell,  Chaddesley  Corbett,  Worcestershire,  surgeons — M‘Donnelland  Penkivil, 
Chaddesley  Corbett,  Worcestershire,  surgeons — Sharp  and  Co.  Manchester,  iron- 
merchants— Sharp  and  Co.  Manchester,  engineers — Grondona  and  Naudet,  Albany 
Street,  cooks — Wintle  and  Co.  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  wine-merchants — Robinson 
and  Co.  Skipton,  grocers— Beale  and  Edwards,  George  Street,  BlackfriarsRoad,  liat- 
manufacturers — Drakeford  and  Co.  Liverpool,  commission-merchants — Conway  and 
Co.  Plymouth,  railroad-contractors;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Conway— Dunstan  and  Co. 
Barnsley,  iron-founders;  as  far  as  regards  J.,  W.,  and  T.  Dunstan— Adams  and  All¬ 
cock,  Smethwick,  Stafford  si  lire,  railway- carriage-builders — Harris  and  Co-  Manches¬ 
ter,  joiners — Cooke  and  Gardner,  Bristol,  milliners — Hirst  and  Co.  Leeds,  cloth- 
manufacturers— S.  and  W.  B.  Wood,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturers— Hickson  and 
Hoff,  Holbeach,  auctioneers — Pennell  and  Co.  Liverpool,  cigar-manufacturers — 
Downing  and  Co.  Rotherhithe,  timber-merchants — Richards  and  Canwcll,  Piccadilly, 
druggists— Rowland  and  Rich,  New  Bond  Street,  tailors— Court  and  Genge,  Brid- 
port,  linendrapers — Brindle  and  Clayton,  Marsden  Foundry,  Colne,  boiler-makers — 
Morgan  and  Co.  Broadwater’s  Works,  Kidderminster,  tin-plate-manufacturers;  as 
far  as  regards  T.  Morgan  sen.— Wrathall  and  Clones,  Eliza  Terrace,  Whitmore 
Road,  printing-ink-manufacturers— Grainger  and  Evans,  Neath,  Glamorganshire, 
timber-merchants— Morgan  and  Co.  Abergavenny,  linendrapers;  as  far  as  regards 
P.  Morgan— Shubotham  and  Webberley,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  manufacturers  of  china 
— Reynolds  and  Tillcock,  New  Bond  Street,  tailors — Thompson  and  Co.  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  ship-brokers. 

Bankrupts.— Thomas  Dyson,  Hardinge  Terrace,  Albert  Street,  Newington,  rail¬ 
way-contractor,  to  surrender  Aug.  2,  Sept.  6 :  solicitors,  Rixon  and  Son,  King  Wil¬ 
liam  Street;  official  assignee,  Whitmore— Gilbert  Finlay  Girdwood,  Maida  Hill, 
chemist,  July  26,  Aug.  29 :  solicitors,  Law  ranee  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— George  Shepheard,  Mondbury,  Unendraper, 
July  30,  Aug.  27  :  solicitors,  Savery,  Modbury  ;  Bishop  and  Pitts,  Exeter;  official 
assignee,  Iiirtzel,  Exeter — Timothy  Bourne  Bourne,  Liverpool,  cotton-broker, 
July  26,  Aug.  29:  solicitor,  Norris,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Bird,  Liverpool. 

Dividends. — Aug.  9,  English,  Poultry,  chemist — Aug.  9,  D.  and  F.  I).  Smith, 
Hammersmith,  drysalters — Aug.  9,  Edwards,  King  Street,  Bloomsbury,  dressing- 
case-maker — Aug.  21,  Cooper,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire,  grocer. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— -Aug.  10,  S.  and  II.  J.  Hogg,  Portsea,  auctioneers — Aug.  10,  Scarfe,  Hall 
Street,  City  Road,  timber-merchant — Aug.  7,  Stead,  George  Street,  Adelphi,  patentee 
of  Ayooden  paving— Aug.  10,  Westover,  Lewisham,  cheesemonger— Aug.  20,  Higgs, 
W  olverhampton,  iron-dealer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Ilignett,  Middle,  Shropshire,  maltster;  first  div.  of 
cu  ^  1?’  01  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Valpy,  Birmingham — Yeomans, 

^neffield,  mer^ia.nt— ^econd  div.  of  2s.  Gd.  July  20,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday; 
Treeman,  Sheffield  Burgin,  Sheffield,  steel-manufacturer;  first  div.  of  2  5.  July  2*0, 
and  on  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Freeman,  Sheffield— Reffold,  Reading,  builder; 
first  and  final  div.  of  65.  July  20,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Groom,  Abchurch 


Lane — Reeves,  Maidstone,  cabinet-maker;  first  div.  of  8 s.  4 d.  July  24,  and  three  sub¬ 
sequent  Wednesdays ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Ford,  Richmond,  victualler;  first 
div.  of  2s.  5 d.  July  24,  and  three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— 
Addington,  London  Road,  oil  and  colourman ;  second  div.  of  3s.  3 d.  July  24,  and 
three  following  Wednesdays ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Wilkin,  Camberwell;  second 
div.  of  4s.  Id.  July  24,  and  three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — 
Beattie  and  Macnaghten,  Nicholas  Lane,  merchants;  second  div.  of  lid.  July  24, 
and  three  following  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Cowles,  Yauxliall ;  first 
div.  of  2s.  July  24,  and  three  following  Wednesdays ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Rob¬ 
son,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  manufacturer  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  first  div.  of  2s.  Gd. 
July  20,  or  any  following  Saturday;  Wakeley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Barr,  New 
Turnstile,  builder;  first  div.  of  3s.  8 a.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street 
—  Christy  and  Co.  Rotherhithe,  engineers;  second  div.  of  Is.  Gd.  July  25,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday  ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Shelford,  Standen,  Hertfordshire, 
butcher;  first  div.  of  5s.  July  25,  and  following  Thursday;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street — Sydenham,  Poole,  printer;  first  div.  of  4s.  July  25,  and  following  Thursday; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Thompson  sen.  Osnaburgh  Place,  New  Road, carpen¬ 
ter  ;  first  div.  of  9s.  July  25,  and  following  Thursday;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — 
Ilorneman,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  merchant;  fourth  div.  of  Is.  9rf.  July  25,  and 
following  Thursday;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street, 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Glenday,  Dundee,  merchant,  July  24,  Aug.  14 — Logan, 
Glasgow,  merchant,  July  24,  Aug.  21. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday. 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

96^  ex  d 

961 

96  J 

97 

97 

96| 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96§ 

90S 

968 

97  h 

97 

97 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

97i 

971 

97  8 

97& 

971 

978 

3J  per  Cents . 

98. » 

988 

98? 

99 

994 

99 

82 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

— 

211J 

211 

2111 

2111 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  Ad.  per  diem . 

69  pm. 

69 

69 

69 

70 

70 

India  Bonds,  3  J  per  Cent . 

90  pm. 

87 

90 

90 

88 

91 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Lust  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.5  p.  Ct. 

1071 

Belgian . 

.  .44  — 

— 

Mexican . 

..5  — 

30 

Ditto . 

,:i\  — 

— 

Michigan . 

.6  — 

— 

Brazilian  . 

..5  — 

914 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.  .6  — 

65-2 

New  York  (1858; . 

—  - 

Chilian . 

..6  — 

— 

Ohio . 

— 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

841  ex  d 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

..24 _ 

57J 

Peruvian . 

•0  — 

61 4 

Ditto . 

..4  — 

89 

Portuguese . 

864 

French  . 

..3  — 

— 

Ditto . 

.3  — 

— — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

..5  — 

Spanish . 

.5  — 

Illinois  . 

42 

Ditto . 

.3  — 

37|- 

Maryland  (Sterling)  . . . . 

..5  — 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

— 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

74 

20? 

6 1 

2374 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

29 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18 

97 

_ 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

314 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

44 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

54 

Union  of  Australia . 

33 

London  and  Black  wall . 

41 

Mines — 

32  = 

5§ 

135 

37 

South-western . 

544 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

14 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

14 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27 

East  and  West  India . 

140  ex  d. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam.. 

80 

581 

St.  Katherine . 

834 

South  Australian  . 

19“ 

BULLION.  Per  oz.  I  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  O 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10&  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  ..  18  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  4  11§  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


s.  s. 

Wheat,  R.New  40  to  42 

Fine .  42 — 14 

Old  .  40  —  42 

White . 42  —  44 

Fine .  44  —  40 

Super.  New.  46  —  48 


GRAIN.  Mark 


Rye .  22  to  23 

Barley .  19  —  20 

Malting...  22  —  23 
Malt,  Ord.  ..  49  —  50 

Fine .  50  —  52 

Peas,  Hog...  27  —  28 


Lane,  July  19. 

5  s. 

Maple .  28  to  30 

White _ 24  —  25 

Boilers  ...  25  —  27 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Old .  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 


s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  16  to  17 
Fine  ..  17  —  lk 
Poland  ...  IS  — 19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Potato  ....  21  — 22 
Fine  ..  22  —  23 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN.  1  WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales.  For  the  Week  ending  July  13. 

Wheat  ...  40s.  Gd.  I  Rye  .  22s.  lOrf.  Wheat  ....  40s.  3rf.  I  Rye . 23s.  3d. 

Barley _ 21  11  Beans  . 26  11  Barley  . 21  5  Beans  . 27  2 

Oats .  16  9  I  Peas  . 27  1  |  Oats  . 16  11  |  Peas . 26  6 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  b\d.  to  6\d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3 1.  6s.  to  3 1.  8s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  57s.  to  60s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  70 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall."  Smithfield.* 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 


2 

6  to  2 

10  to  3 

9 

8  to  3 

4  to  3 

8 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Mutton 

2 

8  —  3 

0  —  3 

6  . . 

..  3 

4  —  3 

8  —  4 

0 

Beasts  .  761  . . 

Veal  .. 

2 

4  —  3 

0  —  3 

4  .  . 

.  2 

6  —  3 

0  —  3 

6 

Sheep.  14,040  .. 

Pork  .. 

2 

8  —  3 

4  —  4 

0  .  . 

4  —  3 

8  —  4 

0 

Calves  .  586  . . 

Lamb. . 

3 

4  —  4 

0  —  4 

8  .  . 

..  4 

0  —  4 

4  —  4 

8 

Pigs...  208  .. 

To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


120s.  to  135s. 
140  —  210 
100  —  115 
0—0 


POTATOES. 

York  Regents  . per  ton 

Wisbech  Regents  . 

Scotch  Reds . 

French  Whites  . 


0s.  to  0s, 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Cumberland. 


Hay,  Good .  70s.  to  77s. 

Inferior .  60  —  65 

New .  50  —  68 

Clover .  78  —  84 

Wheat  Straw .  26  —  30 


(Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 
Smithfield. 

.  48s.  to  70s.  . . 

.  0  —  0  ... 

.  0  —  0  ... 

.  60  —  90  . . . 

.  22  —  30  . . . 


WlIITECHArEL. 

. . .  70s. to  77 Sv 

0  —  0 
. . .  58—65 

. . .  70—80 

. . .  24—28 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  0 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  [Gd.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  3 

Tees .  16  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohca,  fine. .  .per  lb."  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond— Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary .  43  —  44s.  6d- 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt...  26s.  3d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Gd.  to  17$.  0d* 


July  20,  1850.] 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

MADAME  SONTAG  has  the  honour  to  announce  to 
the  Nobility,  Subscribers,  and  the  Public,  that  her  BENEFIT 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  25th  July,  when  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  First  Act  of  Rossini's  celebrated  Opera  entitled 
SEMIRAMIDE.  Semiramide,  Mad.  Sontag  ;  Arsaec,  Madlle. 
Ida  Bertrand  ;  Assur,  Sig.  Coletti.  To  be  preceded  by,  for 
the  last  time,  Rossini's  admired  Opera  (compressed  into  One 
Act)  IL  BARBIERE  D1  SIYIGLIA.  Rosina,  Mad.  Sontag ; 
II  Conte  d’Almaviva,  Sig.  Calzolari ;  Figaro,  Sig.  Belletti  ; 
Basilio,  Sig.  F.  Lablachc ;  and  Bartolo,  Sig.  Lablache.  In 
the  Lesson  Scene,  Mad.  Sontag  will  sing  Rode's  celebrated 
Variations.  With  various  Entertainments  in  the  BALLET 
DEPARTMENT,  combining  the  talents  of  Madlle.  Carlotta 
Grisi,  Madlle.  Petit  Stephan,  Madlle.  Amalia  Fcrraris,  and 
M.  Charles,  &c.  &c.  Applications  for  Boxes,  Stalls,  and  Tick¬ 
ets,  to  be  made  at  the  Box-officc  of  the  Theatre. 


H 


ER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.- 


LA  TEMPESTA. — It  is  respectfully  announced  that  on 
Tuesday,  23d  July  1850,  will  be  presented  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  New  Grand  Opera  by  Hal6vy,  the  Poem  by  Scribe,  founded 
on  the  “  Tempest  ”  of  Shakspere,  composed  expressly  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  entitled  LA  TEMPESTA.  The  Incidental 
Dances  by  M.  Paul  Taglioni;  the  Scenery  by  Mr.  Charles 
Marshall.  Alfonso,  (King  of  Naples,)  Sig.  Lorenzo  ;  Pros- 
pero,  (Duke  of  Milan,)  Sig.  Coletti ;  Antonio,  (his  Brother,  the 
Usurper,)  Sig.  F.  Lablache ;  Ferdinand,  (Prince  of  Naples,) 
§ig.  Baucarde  ;  Trinculo,  Sig.  Ferrari;  Stcphano,  Madlle.  Pa- 
rodi ;  Sycorax,  Madlle.  Ida  Bertrand ;  Spirit  of  the  Air,  Mad. 
Giuliani ;  Ariel,  Madlle.  Carlotta  Grisi ;  Caliban,  Signor  La¬ 
blache;  and  Miranda,  Mad.  Sontag.  Director  of  the  Music 
and  Conductor,  Mr.  Balfe.  To  conclude  with  a  DIVER¬ 
TISSEMENT,  in  which  Madlle.  Carlotta  Grisi,  Madlle.  Ama¬ 
lia  Ferraris,  and  M.  Charles,  will  appear.  Applications  for 
Boxes,  Stalls,  and  Tickets,  to  be  made  at  the  Box-office  of  the 
Theatre. 

COCTETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 

kj  COLOUKS.— THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  WILL  CLOSE,  at  their  Gallery,  5,  Pall  Mall  East, 
on  Saturday  next,  July  27th.  Admittance, One  Shilling.  Cata¬ 
logue,  Sixpence.  GEORGE  FRIPP,  Sec. 


THE 
JL  bii 


3  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 


BITION  of  the  NEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS  WILL  CLOSE  Saturday  Next,  27th 
Instant,  at  their  Gallery,  53,  Pall  Mall,  opposite  St.  James’s 
Palace.  Daily  from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admission  1*. 

JAMES  FAHEY,  Sec. 

TXjDIA  overland  mail  diorama. 

JL  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6d;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT  — 


C 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Terms  of  Purchase  under 
which  Land  may  bo  bought  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement, 
with  the  privileges  secured  to  the  first  body  of  Colonists  on 
or  before  the  29th  August,  the  day  on  which  the  first  four 
ships  chartered  by  the  Association  will  sail  from  the  East 
India  Docks,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 

Canterbury  Association,  20,  Cockspur  Street,  London, 

July  10th,  1850. 


EQUITY 


AND  LAW 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

26,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 


LIFE 


An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  office 
on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  August  next,  at  Twelve  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  amount  of  Profits  up 
to  the  31st  December  1849  to  bo  set  apart  for  division  between 
the  Proprietors  and  the  Assured.  Persons  who  may  then  have 
been  assured  for  1,0001.  or  upwards,  by  policies  of  not  less  than 
a  year's  standing,  are  entitled  to  be  present,  and  to  vote. 

July  19,  1850. 

ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

1-J  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Franklaud  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,0001.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  621/.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  arc  purcliaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  Now  Bridge  Street,  Blaokfriars. 

Under  the  especial  Patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert ,  K.G.  See. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

L  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn, 
Bt.  G.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.H. 

Lt.-Gu.  Sir  J.  Gardiner  ,K.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  ltoss, 
K.C.B.  R.A. 

Capt.Sir  G.  Back,  R.N.  F.R.S. 


Mnj.-Gcn.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gcn.  Ed.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Maj.-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 
Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm,  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Jno.  ltolt,  K.C.B. 
Maj.  F.  S.  Sotheby,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Capt.  Mi.hael  Quin,  lt.N. 


Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Lcger  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 
Physician — Sir  Charles  Fcrgusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
Counsel — J.  Measure, Esq.  4,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Neate,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator, 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Hume  Premium,  in  case  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one 
elimatc  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  ar>  divided  among  the  assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 


HER  Majesty’s  Postmaster-General  is 

prepared  to  receive  Scaled  Tenders  for  SUPPLYING 
THE  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE  WITH  FIRE  WOOD  FOR 
ONE  YEAR. 

Information  as  regards  the  description  and  quantity  of  Fire¬ 
wood  required  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  For¬ 
tune,  Clerk  of  the  Works,  at  the  General  Post-office,  St. 
Martin’s  lc  Grand. 

The  Tenders  arc  to  be  addressed  to  “  Her  Majesty's  Post¬ 
master-General,"  and  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  12  o’clock, 
noon,  on  the  22d  inst.  endorsed  “  Tenders  for  the  Supply  of 
Fire-wood.” — General  Post-office,  July  1850. 

(CONTRACT  FOR  BIRCH-BROOMS. 

Department  of  the  Storekeeper-General  of  the 
Navy,  Somerset  Place,  10th  July  1850. 

The  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
do  hereby  give  Notice, that  on  TUESDAY,  the  30th  instant,  at 
One  o’clock,  they  will  be  ready  to  treat  with  such  persons  as 
may  be  willing  to  CONTRACT  for  supplying  her  Majesty’s 
Dockyards  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich  with  BIRCH- 
BROOMS.  Patterns  of  the  Brooms,  and  a  Form  of  the  Tender 
may  be  seen  at  the  said  Office.  No  tender  will  be  received 
after  One  o’clock  on  the  day  of  treaty,  nor  any  noticed,  un¬ 
less  the  party  attends,  or  an  agent  for  him  duly  authorized  in 
writing. 

Every  Tender  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad  • 
mirnlty,  and  bear  in  the  left-hand  corner  the  words  “  Tender 
for  Birch-Brooms  ’’ ;  and  must  also  be  delivered  at  Somerset 
Place,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  a  responsible  person, 
engaging  to  become  bound  with  the  person  tendering,  in  the 
sum  of  200/.  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract. 

Metcalfe  and  co.’s  new  pattern 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges.— The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

fTHE  NEW  TOOTH -PICK  TOOTH- 

X  BRUSH,  thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when 
used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  used  cross- 
ways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ;  in  four  strengths 
— viz.  No.  1,  hard  ;  No.  2,  less  hard  ;  No.  3,  medium  ;  No.  4, 
soft.  The  double  Anti-pressure  Nail-brush,  which  docs  not 
divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  TheTriple  Hair-brush,  which 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one-fourth  part 
of  the  time  of  any  other  method,  and  acts  ns  both  comb  and 
brush  combined.  The  Medium  Shaving-brush,  being  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  strongest  badgers’  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the 
socket  as  never  to  come  loose.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the 
newly-invented  “Renovator”  Clothes-brush,  which  makes 
an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one,  and  a  new  coat  to  look  new 
double  the  usual  time.  Invented  and  made  only  by  ROSS 
and  SONS,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgnte  Street,  London. 

“  ald  TIME  "  GLIDES  RAPIDLY 

ALONG.”  For  now  very  nearly  Two  Years  DAKIN 
and  COMPANY’S  SILVER  CYLINDERS  have  daily  been 
busily  engaged  in  roasting  coffee.  The  superiority  of  this  plan 
of  roasting,  and  the  very  favourable  manner  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  consumers  of  coffee,  cannot  be  more  strongly  evi¬ 
denced  than  by  the  immense  and  previously  unheard-of  extent 
of  the  demand  now  existing  for  the  silver-roasted  coffees.  On 
all  sides  their  purity  and  excellence  are  heard  extolled,  whilst 
the  moderation  of  the  prices  charged  has  been  favourably  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  many.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
great  reduction  in  cost  that  can  be  ctt'cctcd  when  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  Excellence  of  quality  induces  increased  con¬ 
sumption — increased  consumption  enables  reductions  in  price. 

As  sure  as  silver  is  superior  to  iron,  so  sure  is  silver- roasted 
coffee  superior  to  iron-roasted  coffee.  Cylinders  or  6thcr  re¬ 
ceivers  made  of  PURE  metal  must  be  used  in  the  roasting  of 
coffee  before  a  pure  beverage  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  berry.  Dakin  and  C’o.  before  effecting  their  improvements 
in  roasting  coffee,  necessarily  gave  so  much  attention  to  the 
subject  that  they  can  confidently  speak  upon  it.  Tlieir  views 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  patronage  and  writings  of  the 
most  scientific  men,  who  have  borne  testimony  to  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  the  silver-roasted  coffee,  which  purity  and 
excellence  could  not  be  developed  by  any  other  process  of 
roasting. 

Whilst  the  greatest  trade  in  coffee  affords  to  Dakin  and  Co. 
experience  not  otherwise  obtainable,  the  sole  attention  of 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  coffee  is  being  constantly  exercised 
in  procuring  for  “  Number  One"  the  finest  kinds  obtainable. 
This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  and  whilst 
Dakin  and  Co.  exert  the  utmost  endeavours  to  encourage  the 
sale  of  coffee  by  perseverance,  by  every  care  and  attention, 
and  by  supplying  the  best  kinds  at  the  cheapest  prices,  they 
look  with  confidence  to  their  superior  mode  of  roasting  for 
maintaining  and  extending  the  unrivalled  repute  of  their  cof¬ 
fee  for  excellence  of  quality,  purity  of  flavour,  and  cheapness 
of  price. 

The  prices  current  for  “  Dakin's  Royal  Patent  Coffees”  are 
most  respectfully  annexed.  Per  pound. 


0 


Ceylon . Native 

Good . 

Fine  Plantation .  Is. 

Jamaica. . .  .Good  to  Fine .  Is. 


Is.  Od.  to  Is.  If/. 

Is.  2d. 
id.  to  Is.  6d. 
2d.  to  Is.  id. 


a  sealed  bottle .  1 

One  Pound  of  very  choice 
and  fine-flavoured  Cof¬ 


ly  excellent  and  invi¬ 
gorating  Coffee,  in 
sealed  bottle 


2  0 


One  Penny  each  is  allowed  for  empty  One-Pound  Bottles, 
when  returned.  In  order  to  insure  to  consumers  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  using  only  pure  Coffee,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  re¬ 
commend  purchasers  to  buy  their  Coffee  whole  and  to  grind  it 
themselves.  With  the  view  of  affording  every  facility  for  so 
doing,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  continue  to  supply  an  excellent 
cast-iron  Coffee-mill,  complete,  with  adjusting  screw  and  ena¬ 
melled  drawer,  for  the  cost  price,  namely,  3s.  9 d. 

DAKIN  AND  COMPY.  PATENTEES, 

NUMBER  ONE  SAINT  PAUL  S  CHURCHYARD, 

July  9,  1850.  LONDON. 

Gentlemen  of  science,  visiters  to  London,  and  the  public  ge¬ 
nerally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  employed  in  the  Rousting,  &c.  of  “  Dakin’s  Royal 
Patent  Coffee." 


Very  Fine  to  Finest .  Is.  6 d.  to  Is.  10</. 

Costa  Rica.  A  strong  &  good  Coffee  ..  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6 d. 

Mocha . Choice  Old  to  Finest  aged  Is.  5d.  to  2s.  0d. 

Selected  Sorts.  Whole  or  Ground. 

Strong  &  useful  Coffee.  Is.  2d.  I  Rich  and  fine- flavoured  Is.  6d, 
Very  good  and  strong. .  1  4  |  Particularly  choice  .. .  1  8 
The  following  sorts  arc  supplied  in  sealed  Magnum  Bottles, 
containing  2  lbs.  each,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 
bottles.  s.  d. 


s.  d. 

Coffee  in  a  sealed 

bottle .  3 

Two  pounds  of  the  finest 
old  Mountain  Coffee, 
mellow  in  ripeness  and 
richness  of  flavour,  in 
a  scaled  bottle . 4 


Two  pounds  of  good 
sound  Coffee  in  a  seal¬ 
ed  bottle .  2  6 

Two  pounds  of  strong  and 
fine-flavoured  Coffee  in 

a  sealed  bottle .  3  0 

Two  pounds  of  very 
choice  and  excellent 
Twopence  each  is  allowed  for  empty  Two-Pound  Bottles, 
when  returned. 

The  following  sorts  arc  supplied  in  sealed  bottles,  contain¬ 
ing  One  Pound  each,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 
bottles.  «.  d.  s.  d. 

One  Pound  of  very  good  fee  in  a  sealed  bottle  .  1  8 

Coffee,  with  flavour,  in  One  Pound  of  particular- 


»■»  wimcAiu ii  iiit-ii  ;»iitiiuiautury ,  xtrouu  oireei 

Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engrave* 
Decanters  in  great  variety  ;  Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob 


II 


Hosiery  and  linen  ware¬ 
house.— Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  CO.  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
their  new  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  OF  HOSIERY,  in 
Silk,  Lisle- thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Cotton.  Also  every  de¬ 
scription  of  under-linen,  dressing  robes, camisoles, &c. requisite 
for  a  lady's  trousseau. — No.  11,  Wigmorc  Street. 

ASTER’S  TABLE  GLASS,  CHANGE- 

Vz  LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &c.  44,  Oxford  Street,  London,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  their  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 

red 
..  .Gob¬ 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
prices.  Crystal  Glass,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

I  LIMBIRD  ENGRAVES  A  CARD- 

^  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 

for  4s.  (id.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  mnchd,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-cases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  GrZ.  Writing- 
papers  at  9 d.  Is.  Is.  Grf.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best,  quality  and 
low. -st  prices  at  LIM  BIB  l  >  >.  1 1  str.imi,  t;..-mg  Catherine  St. 

ARYEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.  Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCIIOYIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  fur  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
Ac.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square. 

DINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAG- 

NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pregnancy ;  and  it  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Chemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  ERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

\X  permanently  elastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3  ft.  0  in.  wide  ....  £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  6  in.  wide. ...  £3  3  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  2  13  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto. . . .  3  10  0 

4ft.  Oin.  ditto _  2  18  0  |  5ft.  6 in.  ditto. . . .  3  18  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide....  £3  10  0  1  4 ft.  Gin.  wide....  £5  0  0 
3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  4  0  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto. .. .  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto  . . . .  4  10  0  |  5 ft.  6  in.  ditto. . . .  GOO 
One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON'S  LIST  ot 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

PEARLY  SET  OF  TEETH.— ROW- 

X  LANDS’  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  herbal.  It  eradicates  tartar,  and  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  imparting  the  most  pure  and  pear-llike 
whiteness;  and  gives  sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath. 
Being  an  anti- scorbutic,  scurvy  is  eradicated  from  the  Gums, 
and  ahealthy  action  and  redness  arc  induced,  so  that  the  Teeth 
(if  loose)  are  thus  rendered  firm  in  their  sockets.  Price  2s.  9 d. 
per  box.  Caution. — The  genuine  article  has  the  words  “  Row¬ 
land’s  Odonto  ”  on  the  label,  and  “  A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20, 
Hatton  Garden,"  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp,  which 
is  affixed  on  each  liox. — Sold  by  them,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

MANY  liave  assumed  the  use  of  the 

Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  FATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  unexpensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  dressareH.  J.  and  D.NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  uf  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  Their  Loudon  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORN  HILL  id  est— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &C. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  aud 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  COltNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,"  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114,116, 118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  CurnhiU. 

ER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 


PATTERNS— A.  B  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  C  )FFEE 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern 
richly  chased. 

£  s.  d 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  t 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  C 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  t 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  1G 

£42  0  I  £47  10  0 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies.  _ 

Headache,  nervous  debility, 

and  GIDDINESS  in  the  HEAD,  CURED  by  HOLLO¬ 
WAY’S  PILLS. — Mrs.  Drinkwater,  of  Castle  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  had  been  in  ill-health  for  a  considerable  time,  suffering 
from  severe  headaches,  nervousness,  and  a  debilitated  consti¬ 
tution;  and  frequently  she  would  be  so  suddenly  seized  with  a 
giddiness  in  the  head  that  her  strength  would  fail  her,  and 
she  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Every  effort  was  tried  to  obtain 
relief  by  following  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  She  then  commenced  taking  Holloway’s  Pills, 
and  this  invaluable  medicine  soon  strengthened  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  renovated  the  constitution,  and  so  effectually 
cured  the  headache,  that  she  now  is  enjoying  the  best  of 
health.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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COMPOSITIONS  FOE  THE  PIANO- 

\J  FORTE  BY  E.  SILAS. 

London,  July  1850. 

The  purport  of  the  following  remarks  must  be  accepted  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  apology  for  their  publication. 

"We  unequivocally  deny  the  influence  of  any  interested 
motives,  nor  are  we  actuated  by  any  feeling  of  party  spirit,  in 
announcing  our  opinion  of  some  productions  of  a  young 
composer  named  E.  Silas,  lately  published  by  the  house  of 
Cramer  and  Co.  We  have  been  so  much  impressed  with  the 
great  and  promising  attributes  exhibited  in  these  works,  that 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  cognoscenti  and 
lovers  of  art  to  a  careful  consideration  of  their  merits;  and 
we  have  an  earnest  desire  to  extend  every  legitimate  assistance 
to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genius.  Who  has 
lived  in  the  world  of  art,  and  can  say  he  has  not  experienced 
occasional  examples  of  blighted  genius?  No  ;  frequently  must 
he  have  witnessed  ardent  aspirations  frustrated,  promising 
endeavours  neglected,  and  early  indications,  like  delicate 
blossoms  in  an  ungenial  climate,  withered  and  scattered — 
when  there  should  have  been  fruit,  there  was  none.  But 
Mr.  Silas's  genius  is  beyond  all  peril ;  his  powers  are  too 
highly  developed  to  be  now  impeded  by  any  casualties;  he 
has  already  produced  works  of  such  maturity  and  perfection, 
that  will,  whatever  may  be  their  present  fame,  carry  his 
name  to  posterity,  to  he  pronounced  in  accents  as  faniil’ar  as 
those  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn.  A  powerful 
ami  able  writer  in  “  The  Times  ”  has,  by  an  audacious  and  cruel 
criticism,"  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  successful  career  of 
this  young  composer;  the  writer,  in  vehemence  and  sarcasm, 
reminds  us  of  the  fiery  eloquence  exhibited  by  Polus,  in  his 
attack  upon  Socrates  during  his  dispute  with  Gorgias.  This 
party,  in  his  eagerness  to  support  the  British  school,  assails 
our  young,  unpretending,  but  wonderful  genius,  with  a  fero¬ 
city  only  to  be  compared  to  the  relentless  cruelty  with  which 
Judge  Jeffreys  persecuted  the  gentle  and  amiable  Lady  Alice, 
in  his  blind  bigotry  for  crown  and  prerogative. 

All  the  works  Mr.  Silas  has  published  are  well  worthy  of 
deep  and  critical  examination  ;  but  as  the  present  occasion 
will  not  permit  our  delivering  a  complete  analysis  of  any,  ner 
even  a  general  notice  of  all  of  them,  we  purpose  to  take  one  or 
two  promiscuously  from  the  number,  upon  which  we  will 
venture  some  remarks  ;  and,  as  our  observations  arc  intended 
for  the  public,  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  eseliew  the 
employment  of  technical  terms. 

The  first  work  that  accidentally  opens  to  us,  is  a  Caprice 
(No.  1)  in  the  key  of  F,  preceded  by  an  Introduction.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  composition  is  simple  and  unaffected ;  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  written  in  three  parts,  is  announced  by  the  se¬ 
cond  treble  or  contralto  part ;  it  is  highly  characteristic,  yet 
melodious.  The  passages  are  elaborated  without  effort,  and  ap¬ 
pear  tube  the  happy  suggestion  of  the  moment ;  their  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  proper  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  composition; 
while  their  originality  and  novel  treatment  surprise,  they  yet 
enchant  us  by  their  brilliancy  and  flowing  grace.  In  the  cli¬ 
max,  the  form  or  figure  of  the  subject  is  preserved  by  the  in¬ 
termediate  part,  accompanied  with  appropriate  and  modula¬ 
ting  harmonies ;  the  other  parts  above  and  below  are  strongly 
contrasted  by  their  various  progressions  in  equal,  lateral,  and 
contrary  motion  ;  all  flow  without  affectation  or  pedantic  dis¬ 
play.  Throughout  the  structure  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Silas 
evinces  a  perfect  command  of  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  a 
power  of  applying  them  with  happy  and  unerring  judgment. 
The  artistic  delicacy  with  which  t lie  subject  is  anticipated  in 
the  Introduction,  added  to  the  purity  and  solidity  of  the  har¬ 
monies  employed  in  the  masterly  phrasing  of  the  few  bars  of 
tliisa  dagio,  at  once  and  unmistakeably  pronounce  the  presence 
of  a  great  composer  ;  indeed,  in  this  work  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  Mr.  Silas  lias  surpassed  all  the  modern  writers  of  Capri¬ 
ces  ;  they  arc  utterly  banished  their  repose,  cacciati  di  nido, 
as  the  Italians  said  of  other  colourists  when  the  two  great  Ve¬ 
netian  luminaries  of  art  appeared. 

To  the  performer  this  work  does  not  offer  mechanical  diffi¬ 


culties  of  appalling  character,  yet  his  powers  of  execution  will 
be  sufficiently  tested  ;  nor  can  lie  prove  a  fit  exponent  of  its 
many  refinements  and  beauties,  unless  he  possess  the  great 
and  true  qualifications  of  an  artist — expression,  feeling,  and 
colour  ;  wanting  these,  lie  is  more  likely  to  entertain  his  au¬ 
dience  with  a  polka,  galop,  or  some  lighter  effusion,  than 
with  a  contemplative,  suggestive,  yet  passionate  composition, 
such  as  this  Caprice  by  Mr.  Silas. 

The  next  work  we  open  is  an  Allegro  Molto  Vivace  c  Scher- 
zando,  being  No.  5  of  a  second  set  of  Romances.  This  move¬ 
ment  in  the  key  of  G  is  full  of  character  and  spirit ;  the  gay 
and  sparkling  subject  is  thrown  out  in  great  relief  by  the  four 
preceding  bars,  a  retarding  descent  of  the  chromatic  scale  in 
the  bass  ;  throughout  the  movement  the  subject  is  admirably 
treated,  being  on  one  occasion  (page  14)  pronounced  in  the 
bass  with  magical  effect  ;  the  last  announcement  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  by  a  rapid  and  increasing  ascent  of  the  chromatic  scale 
in  the  treble,  offers  a  happy  combination  of  unity  and  con¬ 
trast  with  its  first  announcement.  We  may  suggest,  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  composer’s  genius,  the  effects  he 
has  obtained  by  the  simple  application  of  these  few  bars  of 
the  chromatic  scale :  First,  they  yield  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  increase  the  piquant  brilliancy  of  the  subject  ;  they  then 
impart  contrast  and  variety  to  the  manner  of  announ¬ 
cing  the  subject;  and  lastly,  they  serve  as  a  powerful  climax, 
and  give  unity  and  character  to  the  whole  movement  ;  indeed, 
we  are  unacquainted  with  any  composition  of  later  times  that 
possesses  so  much  spontaneity  with  so  much  contrast  obtained 
by.  legitimate  and  artistic,  yet  by  simple  and  ready  resources  ; 
it  is  a  production  to  which  none  but  the  best  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Sclierzi  can  offer  a  parallel. 

We  may  add,  that  in  the  productions  of  Mr.  Silas,  as  in 
every  work  founded  upon  true  principles,  their  enchantment 
and  beauties  glow  with  our  familiarity  with  them  ;  we  have 
therefore  just  cause  to  believe  that  time  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  above  observations,  and  that  the  opinion  therein 
advanced  will  herafter  be  entertained  by  all  who  have  the 
capacity  to  form  one,  when  Mr.  Silas  w  ill  not  be  living  to 
excite  the  personal  envy  and  animosity  of  critics  and  profes¬ 
sors,  when  all  interested  motives  will  be  lost,  and  when  the 
verdict  of  posterity  will  be  pronounced  upon  the  evident  and 
undeniable  excellences  of  his  works  alone.  S.  K.  E. 


*  Written  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Silas’s  first  and  only  public 
appearance  in  London,  when  he  performed,  at  the  Musical 
Union  this  season,  a  movement  from  a  Concerto  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  some  of  liis  own  Romances,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  he  added  an  extemporaneous  performance.  We 
find  it  an  act  of  justice  due  to  Mr.  Silas  to  notice  this  malig¬ 
nant  criticism,  on  account  of  the  powerful  influence  of  “  The 
Times,”  and  by  reason  of  the  great  talent  usually  exhibited 
by  the  critic.  As  a  proof  of  the  writer’s  surpassing  abilities, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  his  criticism,  in  “  The  Times,”  upon 
the  occasion  of  Signor  Itonconi’s  appearance  this  season  at 
Co  vent  Garden  Theatre :  a  more  graphic,  exciting,  and  truth¬ 
ful  description  of  an  actor’s  performance  we  never  read  ;  or, 
if  we  refer  to  his  notice  of  the  last  Philharmonic  Concert,  in 
the  same  journal,  we  shall  find,  with  other  excellent  matter, 
a  powerful  and  nervous  digest  of  the  two  great  masterpieces 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  expressed  in  language  worthy  of  the 
best  literature  of  our  country.  We  can  only  lament  that  such 
talent  and  power  should  have  been  so  uncharitably  employed 
upon  the  present  occasion. 


Brows  lectures  on  ethics 

(or  Moral  Philosophy),  with  a  Preface  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Post  8vo.  reduced  to  6s. 


TIIE  GENUINE  EDITION. 

Seventy-fifth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
18mo.  price  5s.  bound, 

1) LAIR’S  UNIVERSAL  PRECEPTOR; 

JX  or  General  Grammar  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge.  With  600  Questions. 

The  QUESTIONS,  separate.  ISmo.  lx.  sewed. 

The  KEY  to  the  QUESTIONS.  18mo.  del.  sewed. 
The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  editions 
of  this  most  popular  work,  none  being  genuine  except 
the  name  of  the  publishers,  Whittaker  and  Co.  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  titlcpage. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

PHILLIPS’S  WOEKS  of*  I4EFE11ENCE 

1  COX  HEAD’S  READY  RECKONER  for  all 
Trades,  with  Interest  and  other  Tables.  ISmo.  price 
2s.  bound. 

The  SAME  WORK,  with  Farming  and  Surveying 
Tables  of  convenience  in  all  agricultural  concerns.  18mo. 
3s.  bound. 

MACKENZIE’S  FIVE  THOUSAND  USEFUL 
RECEIPTS,  in  all  the  domestic  arts  and  practical 
household  sciences.  New  Edition,  12mo.  10s.  Gd.  bd. 

The  FARMER’S  CALENDAR,  detailing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  month  in  the  year.  By  Arthur  Young, 
Esq.  A  Revised  Edition,  in  a  thick  vol.  12mo.  12s.  bd. 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


PHILLIPS’S  FIRST  BOORS  for  CHIL- 

Jl  DEEN,  in  ISmo.  sewed. 

LONDON  PKIHER.  By  Mrs.  Pelham.  90th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Gr/. 

FIRST  CATECHISM  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 
9rf. 

BOSSUT’S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  WORD¬ 


BOOK.  Is. 

BOSSUT’S  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PIIRASE- 
BOOIv.  Is. 

BOSSUT’S  FIRST  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  2s.  6 cl. 
cloth. 

BOSSUT’S  EXERCISES  in  FRENCH  SYNTAX. 
3s.  cloth. 

BOSSUT’S  ITALIAN  WORD-BOOK.  Is. 
BOSSUT’S  ITALIAN  PHRASE  or  IDIOM  BOOK. 


BOSSUT’S  LATIN  WORD-BOOK.  Is. 

BOSSUT’S  LATIN  PHRASE-BOOK.  Is. 

BLAIR’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  Questions  and  Exercises,  systematically  arranged. 
Price  2s.  G d.  bound. 

ADAIR'S  QUESTIONS  on  MURRAY’S  GRAM¬ 
MAR.  ISmo.  Is.  sewed. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Are  Maria  Lane. 

PHILLIPS'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND 

I  ASTRONOMICAL  WORKS  for  SCHOOLS. 

GOLDSMITH’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS; 
or  Outline  Maps,  to  be  filled  up  by  pupils.  In  two 
parts.  Oblong  4to.  Price  3s.  6c/.  each,  sewed.  The 
same  on  a  larger  scale,  for  room  in  writing.  Price  5s.  Gd. 
each. 

ATLASES,  to  accompany  the  Copy-books.  Demy 
4to.  6s.  6(7.  plain,  and  8s.  Gd.  coloured  ;  royal,  12s. 
plain. 

PRIOR’S  VOYAGES  ROUND  the  WORLD ;  with 
100  Engravings.  Twentieth  Edition,  12mo.  10s.  Gd. 

GOLDSMITH’S  GRAMMAR  of  BRITISH  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY  ;  with  Maps  and  Views.  18mo.  4s.  Gd. 
bound. 

CLARK’S  HUNDRED  WONDERS  of  the  WORLD  ; 
with  100  Engravings.  New  Edition,  I2mo.  10s.  Gd. 
bound. 

SQUIRE’S  GRAMMAR  of  ASTRONOMY  and  the 
PHENOMENA  of  the  HEAVENS;  with  numerous 
Engravings  Royal  ISmo.  7s.  6(7.  bound. 

BLAIR  s  PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR  of  the 
ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  With 
numerous  Engravings  and  Wood-cuts,  18mo.  price  6s. 
Gd.  bound. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


FILLIPS’ S  CLASS-BOOKS,  &o.— 

BLAIR’S  MODELS  of  JUVENILE  LETTERS, 
English,  French,  and  Italian.  New  Edition,  12mo. 
4s.  bound. 

The  BOOK  of  TRADES.  Illustrated  by  seventy 
Wood  Engravings.  Twentieth  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  bd. 

BLAIR  S  REGISTERS  of  the  CONDUCT,  STU¬ 
DIES,  and  MORALS  of  PUPILS,  Personal  and  Compa¬ 
rative,  for  boys’  schools  and  girls’  schools.  4to.  Is. 
each,  sewed. 

ROBINSON’S  THEOLOGICAL.  BIBLICAL,  and 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DICTIONARY.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged.  In  one  thick  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps,  28s. 

HAMILTON’S  ELEMENTS  of  the  ART  of  DRAW¬ 
ING;  with  above  100  Examples,  plain  and  coloured. 
21s.  half-bound. 

MITCHELL’S  UNIVERSAL  CATECHIST ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  separate  catechisms  of  all  the  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces,  and  principal  objects  of  a  liberal  education,  with 
Engravings.  12mo.  7s.  bound. 

PHILLIPS’S  FIVE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS; 
forming  an  Interrogative  System  of  Instruction,  applied 
to  all  the  educational  works  published  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips.  Post  4to.  2s.  each. 

A  KEY  to  EACH  SET,  9c7.  each. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


PHILLIPS’S  HISTORICAL  and  EIO- 

1  GRAPHICAL  WORKS  for  SCHOOLS. 

ROBINSON’S  GRAMMAR  of  UNIVERSAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  ;  with  500  Questions.  New  Edition,  18mo. 
price  3s.  6(7.  bound. 

ROBINSON’S  ABRIDGMENT  of  IIUME  and 
SMOLLET’S  HISTORIES  of  ENGLAND ;  with  140 
Engravings.  12mo.  9s.  bound. 

ROBINSON’S  MODERN  HISTORY  of  all  NA¬ 
TIONS,  brought  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  New 
Edition,  12mo.  6s.  bound. 

ADAIR’S  QUESTIONS  on  the  Current  Editions  of 
GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  18mo. 
Is.  sewed. 


“  The  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  from  men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all  ages.” —  Preface  by 
2>r.  Chalmers. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index;  reduced  from 
27.  2s.  to  17.  8s. 

The  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  one  vol.  18s. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


GOLDSMITH’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  CLASS-BOOK, 
containing  500  Lives,  from  Homer  to  1820.  Arranged 
as  Lessons  for  every  day  in  the  year.  With  numerous 
Portraits.  New  Edition,  12mo.*7s.  bound. 

RUNDALL’S  GRAMMAR  of  SACRED  HISTORY; 
with  Maps  and  [Engravings.  18mo.  4s.  bound. 

NIGHTINGALE’S  ACCOUNT  of  all  RELIGIONS ; 
with  100  Engravings.  Tenth  Edition,  12mo.  10s.  6(7.  bd. 

BARROW’S  500  QUESTIONS  on  the  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENT.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

BARROW’S  500  QUESTIONS  on  the  OLD  TES¬ 
TAMENT.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

X  No.  CLXXXY.  is  just  published. 

Contents; 

1.  Quetelet  on  Probabilities. 

2.  Merivale’s  History  of  Romo  under  the  Empire. 

3.  Church  and  State  Education. 

4.  M£rim<Vs  History  of  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

5.  Blackie’s  JEscliylus. 

6.  Gothe’s  Festival. 

7.  Guizot  on  the  English  Revolution. 

8.  The  African  Squadron. 

9.  The  Gorham  Controversy. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. ;  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

/TREAT  MEETING  ON  TIIE  GOR- 

IT  IIAM  CASE. — A  Full  Report  of  this  Meeting,  to 
take  place  on  Tim  -day  next,  the  23d  inst.at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  will  be  published  in  a  DOUBLE  NUMBER  OF 
THE  “  GUARDIAN  ”  on  the  following  day,  Wednes¬ 
day,  in  time  for  post. 

To  be  had,  price  Is.  2d.  of  all  Newsvenders,  and  at 
the  Publishing-office,  12,  Wellington  Street  North, 
Strand,  on  the  price  being  enclosed  in  Postage-stamps. 


COLLINGWOOD’S  SERMONS  ON  THE  CHURCH. 
In  8vo.  price  9s. 

THE  CHTJECH  APOSTOLIC,  PBIMI- 

1  TIVE,  and  ANGLICAN;  a  SERIES  of  SER¬ 
MONS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood,  M.A. 
Minister  of  Duke  Street  Episcopal  Chapel,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
Riyingtons,  St.  Paul’s  ( Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editor, 
BISHOP  HOBART’S  COMPANION  to  the  ALTAR. 
3s.  6(7. 

Just  published,  8vo.  Is. 

QALT,  ITS  HURTFUL  EFFECTS  ON 

0  THE  BODY  AND  MIND  OF  MAN,  AND 
ON  ANIMALS;  its  Tendency  to  cause  Diseases,  es¬ 
pecially  Consumption,  as  taught  by  the  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  Philosophers  ;  in  accordance  with  the  Author’s 
Experience.  By  Robert  Howard,  M.D. 

“  Well  worthy  of  attention.  We  doubt  not  that  Dr. 
Howard  will  make  many  converts.” — British  A  Foreign 
Med.-Chir.  Per. 

London  ;  W.  and  T.  Piper,  23,  Paternoster  Row; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  price  3s.  6(7. 

HpHE  MODERN  READER  AND 

i.  SPEAKER  ;  a  Selection  of  Poetry  and  Prose  from 
the  Writings  of  Eminent  Authors;  with  Copious  Ex¬ 
tracts  for  Recitation,  preceded  by  the  Principles  of 
Elocution,  comprising  a  variety  oi  Exercises,  from  the 
simplest  articulation  to  the  utmost  extent  of  vocal  ex¬ 
pression  ;  with  a  System  of  Gesture,  illustrated  by  Dia¬ 
grams,  and  a  plan  of  Notation.  By  David  Charles 
Bell,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  English  Literature, 
Author  of  “  The  Theory  of  Elocution,”  &c. 

Dublin:  James  M'Glashan,  21,  D’Olier  Street;  Wm. 
S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner,  London.  Sold  by  all 
BookseUers. 


In  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  (reduced  from  16s.  to)  9s. 

npiIE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY.  By 

X  John  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Old  English 
Gentleman.”  Comprising  Instructions  on  every  matter 
connected  with  Hunting,  Shooting,  Coursing,  and  Fish¬ 
ing,  the  Condition  of  Horses,  Breeding  and  Breaking 
of  Dogs,  Preservation  of  Game,  Destroying  Vermin,  &c. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


Price  reduced  from  4*.  4s.  to  27.  12s.  6(7. 

npYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

X  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  until  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  has  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  oi'  Scotland.” 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  now  reduced  from  17.  5s.  to  15s. 

T  I  EE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

Xj  DAVID  IIUME.  From  the  Papers  bequeathed 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
other  Original  Sources.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

“  Mr.  Burton’s  volumes  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  history  of  English  literature.” — Athencewn. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  16s. 

TIIE  FOURTH  EDI 4TON  OF 

rFHE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 

I  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M’Cvlloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 


In  a  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  (pp.  596,)  price  12s. 

Manual  of  mineralogy;  or  the 

Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom;  con¬ 
taining  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Science,  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Separate  Species,  including  the  more 
recent  Discoveries  and  Chemical  Analyses.  By  James 
Nicol,  F.R.S.E.  F.G.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society. 

“  A  copious  and  able  compilation;  not  only  bringing 
up  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  Mineralogy  to  the 
latest  date,  but  aiming  at  elevating  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  connecting  the  science  of  mineralogy  with  geo¬ 
logy,  and  the  singular  questions  that  geology  embraces.” 
— Spectator. 

“  There  is  a  completeness  about  this  Manual  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy  which  must  recommend  it  to  every  one  pur¬ 
suing  this  branch  of  science.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  crystallographic  and  chemical  charac¬ 
ters  of  each  mineral,  and  the  analyses  given  are  more 
extensive,  and  selected  with  more  care,  than  those  to 
be  found  in  any  work  on  mineralogy  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.” — Athenaeum . 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 
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Just  ready,  price  105.  Gd.  cloth  lettered, 

KILLAIiNEY,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 

HALL.  An  entirely  New  Edition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall’s  popular  work,  “  A  WEEK  AT  KIL- 
LARNEY.”  Corrected  by  an  actual  Visit  in  1850. 
With  Twenty  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Drawings  by 
T.  Creswick,  A. ii. A.  and  W.  II.  Bartlett  ;  also  150 
Engravings  on  Wood  by  various  Artists. 

London:  Virtue  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


JACOBS’S  LATIN  READER.  2  Parts. 

New  and  Improved  Editions. 

T  ATIN  READER.  Part  I.  Selected 

I J  from  Pluedrus,  .Esop,  &c.  By  Professor  Jacobs. 
Twelfth  Edition.  With  the  addition  of  the  Quantity 
where  requisite,  and  of  a  few  Notes,  pointing  out  the 
derivation  and  construction  of  the  more  difficult  words. 
12mo.  25.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

LATIN  READER.  Part  II.  Selected  from  Cicero, 
Livy,  Nepos,  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  To  which,  in  many 
instances,  the  Quantity  has  been  added,  and  Notes, 
where  essential.  12mo.  35.  cloth  lettered. 

\*  These  works  of  Professor  Jacobs  abound  both 
with  instruction  and  entertainment,  are  full  of  interest, 
and  have  passed  through  several  editions  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  States  of  America. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  ELEMENTS  of  LATIN  HEXAMETERS  and 
PENTAMETERS.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Bland. 
Nineteenth  Edition,  accurately  revised  and  corrected. 
12mo.  35.  cloth  lettered.  A  KEY'  to  Ditto.  12mo.  5s. 
cloth  lettered. 

2.  LATIN  VERSIFICATION  SIMPLIFIED.  By 
J.  Carey,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  cloth  let¬ 
tered.  A  KEY  to  the  above.  2s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold  recommends  this  work,  as 
fitted  to  precede  his  Introduction  to  Latin  Verse  Com¬ 
position.  (See  Preface  to  that  work.) 


'IHAMBERS’S  educational 


COURSE. 

Already  published,  all  strongly  bound  in 
dark-colourcd  cloth  : 

DIRECTORIES.  s.  d. 

Infant  Treatment  Under  Two  Years  of  Age. ...  I  3 
Infant  Education  from  Two  to  Six  Years  of 
Age .  2  0 


ENGLISH  SECTION. 

First  Book  of  Reading . 

Second  Book  of  Reading . 

Simple  Lessons  in  Reading . 

Rudiments  of  Knowledge . 

Moral  Class  Book . 

Introduction  to  Composition . 

Introduction  to  Grammar . 

Grammar,  Two  Parts,  each . 

Etymology . 

Elocution . 

History  of  the  English  Language  &  Literature . 


0  10 
0  10 
1  6 
0  6 

1  3 
1  6 

2  0 
2  6 
2  C 


ARITHMETICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 


.•Viui  FJ  JlAi.  llij.U.IJL 

Introduction  to  Arithmetic .  1  0 

Arithmetic,  Advanced  Treatise .  2  0 

Key  to  Arithmetic .  2  0 

Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry .  1  3 

Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry  ....  2  0 

Commercial  Tables.  (Nearly  Ready.) . 

Algebra . 3  6 

Key  to  Algebra .  2  6 

Plane  Geometry .  2  6 

Key  to  Plane  Geometry .  2  0 

Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry .  2  6 

Practical  Mathematics,  Two  Parts,  each .  4  0 

Key  to  Practical  Mathematics .  3  6 

Mathematical  Tables .  3  6 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Introduction  to  the  Sciences .  1  0 

Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion .  0  10 

Mechanics .  0  10 

Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics  ....  0  10 

Acoustics .  1  0 

Optics .  1  0 

Astronomy .  I  0 

Electricity .  1  0 

Meteorology .  1  0 

Chemistry .  2  6 

Animal  Physiology .  1  6 

Zoology .  4  0 

Vegetable  Physiology .  1  6 

Geology .  2  6 


HISTORICAL. 


Histoiy  of  Greece .  2  6 

History  of  Rome .  2  G 

History  of  the  British  Empire .  2  6 

Exemplary  and  Instructive  Biography .  2  G 


WRITING  AND  DRAWING. 
Writing — Plain,  Current-Hand,  and  Ornamen¬ 


tal;  in  Fifteen  prepared  Copy-books  (post 

size),  each . 0  6 

Another  Set,  in  Ten  Books  (foolscap  size), 

each .  0  3 

First  Book  of  Drawing .  1  6 

Second  Book  of  Drawing .  1  6 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Geographical  Primer .  0  8 

Text-Book  of  Geography  for  England .  0  10 


School-Room  Maps  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Europe,  Asia,  Palestine,  North  America,  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Africa,  and  the  Hemispheres.  Each  Map  measures 
5  feet  2  inches  in  length  by  4 feet  6 inches  in  breadth; 
altogether  forming  ten  Maps  ;  nine  of  which  are  at  14s. 
each ;  the  Hemispheres  (including  Astronomical  Dia¬ 
grams),  21s. 

School  Atlas  of  Modern  and  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy;  containing  thirty-four  quarto  Maps, 

coloured .  10  G 

Primer  Atlas;  containing  nine  quarto  Maps, 
coloured .  2  G 


CLASSICAL  SERIES. 


With  Introductions  and  Notes  in  English,  by  Dr. 
Zumpt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Schmitz, 


Rector  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

Latin  Grammar .  3  G 

C.  Julii  Caisaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico  2  G 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  ct  Jugurtha .  2  0 

Q.  Curtius  Rufus,  de  Gestis  Alexandri  Magni. .  3  G 

P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Carmina .  4  0 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Orationes  Selectee .  3  G 

T.  Livii  Historiarum  Libri  I.  II.  XXL  XXII ...  4  0 


Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary.  (Nearly 
ready.) 

Other  works  in  preparation. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh.  W.  S.  Orr 
and  Co.  London.  J.  M‘Glasuan,  Dublin.  And  sold  by 
all  Booksellers 


Immediately,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

RURAL  HOURS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Miss  Fen  i  mo  re  Cooper. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols. 

JULIA  HOWARD;  A  N0YEL. 

By  Mrs.  Bell  Martin. 

“  A  very  clever  romance  ;  the  incidents  striking,  effectively  told,  and  well-connected  into  a  stoiy.  The  book  is 
full  of  scenes .” — Spectator. 

“  Possesses  undoubted  ability,  as  well  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  the  creation  of  incidents  as  in  til- 
painting  of  scenciy.  The  heroine  and  her  father  are  admirable  creatures.” — Britannia. 

“  The  story  is  laid  in  the  highlands  of  Connaught,  where  nature  wears  the  wildest  forms  of  picturesque  and 
savage  romance.  The  style  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  in  the  extreme,  and  many  are  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  sentiment  with  which  the  book  abounds.” — Morning  Post. 

“  The  characters  arc  as  varied  as  they  are  distinct.  We  fearlessly  augur  for  ‘Julia  Howard*  a  successful 
career.” —  Weekly  Neics. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


fUr.  OTortts'foottl/iS  Gcto  ?o«, 

On  Saturday  next  will  be  published,  in  one  volume,  demy  octavo, 

THE  PRELUDE,  OR  GROWTH  0E  A  POET’S  MIND ; 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEM.  By  William  Wordsworth. 

Just  Published,  New  Editions  of 

1.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  seven  volumes,  fcap.  8vo. 

Price  35s.  -cloth. 

2.  WORD S WORTH' S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  six  volumes,  24mo. 

Price  21s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one  volume,  medium  8vo. 

Price  20s.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 


SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER’S  INDIAN 
BAGGAGE-CORPS. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  Gd. 

~f>  EPLY  TO  LIEUT.-COL.  BURLTON’S 

Xi  ATTACK.  By  Major  Montague  M‘Murdo, 
late  Head  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Department 
in  Scinde. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

IRISH  FISHERIES 
Now  ready,  price  5s.;  by  post,  5s.  Gd. 

A  JSriJTOTTIEY  into  the  LEGISLATION, 

J\.  CONTROL,  and  IMPROVEMENT  of  the  SAL¬ 
MON  and  SEA  FISHERIES  of  IRELAND.  By  Her¬ 
bert  F.  IIore,  Esq. 

Dublin:  IIodges  and  Smith,  Grafton  Street. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court. 


In  crown  8vo.  elegantly  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

Memorials  of  the  castle  of  edin- 

BURGH.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,”  “  The  Romance  of  War,” 
“  The  Scottish  Cavalier,”  &c.  With  12  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Branston. 

“  Of  the  different  books  of  this  nature  that  have  fal¬ 
len  in  our  way,  we  do  not  remember  one  that  has  equal¬ 
led  Mr.  Grant’s.” — Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Grant’s  very  interesting  history  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh — a  work  equally  distinguished  by  re¬ 
search,  accuracy,  and  pictorial  interest.” — Alison's  Es¬ 
says. 

“  We  have  been  much  amused  with  this  little  book, 
which  abounds  in  pleasant  and  interesting  episodes  ; 
and  we  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  local 
history.” — Athenaeum. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

I7PIT0ME  OF  ALISON’S  HISTORY 

Jj  OF  EUROPE. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Fersons. 

Post  8vo.  bound,  price  7s.  6c?. 
ii. 

JOHNSTON’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  of  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA  ;  reduced  from  the  edition  in  imperial 
folio,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families. 
25  Maps,  including  a  large  Pakc ontological  and  Geo¬ 
logical  Map  of  the  British  Isles.  Imperial  4to.  half¬ 
bound  Morocco,  price  21.  12s.  Gd. 

in. 

JOHNSTON’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS.  Imperial  folio, 
half-bound  Morocco,  10/.  10s. 

The  Divisions,  and  the  Plates  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  Letterpress  Description,  are  sold  separately,  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Lecture-rooms;  lists  of  which 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

iv. 

SANDFORD’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  WRIT¬ 
ING  of  GPwEEIv.  A  New  Edition.  3s.  Gd. 

v. 

SANDFORD’S  RULES  and  EXERCISES  in  HO¬ 
MERIC  and  ATTIC  GREEK  ;  to  which  is  added  a 
short  system  of  Greek  Prosody.  A  New  Edition,  price 
6s.  Gd.  vi. 

SANDFORD’S  EXTRACTS  from  GREEK 
AUTHORS;  with  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary.  A  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  price  Gs. 

VII. 

SANDFORD’S  TRANSLATION  of  THIERSCH’S 
GREEK  GRAMMAR.  8vo.  price  16s. 

VIII. 

PROFESSOR  JOHNSTON’S  CATECHISM  of 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY'  and  GEOLOGY'. 
Twenty-fifth  Edition.  Price  Is. 

IX. 

PROFESSOR.  JOHNSTON’S  ELEMENTS  of 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  and  GEOLOGY'. 
Fifth  Edition.  Price  Gs. 

x. 

AINSLIE’S  LAND-SURVEYING;  a  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition  ;  embracing  Railway,  Military,  Marine, 
and  Geodetical  Surveying.  By  William  Galbraith, 
M.A.  8vo.  with  an  Atlas  in  4to.  of  Thirty-two  Engra¬ 
vings,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Price  21s. 

XI. 

FLEURY’S  HISTORY'  of  the  DISCOVERY  of 
AMERICA.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  Price  2s.  Gd. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  45,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh;  and  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


ARNOLD’S  NEW  CLASSICAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  PAPERS. 

In  8vo.  price  4s.  (containing  93  Papers,)  or  3(7. 
for  six  copies  of  any  single  Paper, 

CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION  PA- 

\J  PERS ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Selected  and 
Edited  (with  Notes)  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever 
Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
NEW  WORKS. 

YOUNG  I  T  A  L  Y.  By  Alex- 

X  ander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.  Post  octavo. 
ii. 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  YVES  TERN  REPUB¬ 
LICS  OF  AMERICA.  By  George  Byam.  With  Il¬ 
lustrations.  7s.  Gd. 

Bv  the  same  Author,  with  a  Frontispiece,  5s. 
WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AMERICA.  hi. 

GAZPACIIO;  or  Summer  Months  in  Spain.  By 
W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  7s.  Gd. 

IV. 

AUVERGNE,  PIEDMONT,  AND  SAVOY'.  A 
Summer  Ramble.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Author  of  “  History 
of  the  Royal  Society.”  8s.  Gd. 

v. 

IIESPEROS;  or  Travels  in  the  West.  By  Mrs. 
Houston,  Author  of  “  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.’* 
Two  volumes.  14s. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


Just  published,  in  fancy  coloured  boards,  price  Is.  Gd. 

/AHAMBERS’S  papers  for  the 

\  PEOPLE.  Volume  III. 

Contexts. — No.  17.  Arctic  Explorations  —  18.  So¬ 
cial  Utopias — 19.  The  Speculator;  a  Tale  of  Mammon- 
Worship —  20.  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians  —  21. 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy — 22.  The  White 
Swrallow;  an  Indian  Tale— 23.  Mechanics’  Institutions 
— 24.  Thomas  Campbell. 

Price  2s.  sewed,  2s.  Gd.  cloth  boards, 

PUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION, 

I  )  and  SELECT  SERMONS.  Being-  the  13th 
Chambers’s  Instructive  and  Entertaining 


Y'olume  of 
Library.” 


Price  Is.  in  fancy  boards, 

AND  AFFECTION;  a  Tale. 

the  10th  Volume  of  “  Chambers’s  Library 


kUTY 

Bein^ 

for  Y’oung-  People 
W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  “EMILIA  YVYNDPIAM.” 
Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

THE  NEW  NOVEL,  “ADELAIDE 

J  LINDSAY.” 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  &c. 
“We  imagine  (says  the  Morning  Post)  that  this 
novel  is  not  only  edited,  but  actually  written,  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  ‘Emilia  Wynclham.’  There  are 
few,  indeed,  who  could  so  correctly  imitate  her  delight¬ 
ful  style  as  to  produce  a  work  like  the  present.  ‘  Ade¬ 
laide  Lindsay’  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit  and  con¬ 
tinued  interest.” 

Also,  just  published, 

TILE  YEAR-BOOK’  of  the  COUNTRY ; 

or  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.  By 
William  Howitt,  Author  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Sea¬ 
sons,”  &c.  1  vol.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  6<7.  bound. 
iii. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  a  WANDERER  in 

1  ITALY,  SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE,  and 
SPAIN.  Bv  ADOLrnus  T.  Trollope,  Esq.  Author  of 
“  A  Summer  in  Brittany,”  &c.  1  vol.  10s.  lid.  bound. 

T  IGHTS  and  SHADES  of  MILITARY 

|  J  life.  Edited  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Ch.-uii.es 
Napier,  G.C.B.  Commander-in-chief  and  General  in 
India,  &c.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  Svo. 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT.  A  New 

Novel.  Bv  Mrs.  Trollope.  3  vols.  (On  Monday.) 
IIenry  Colbvrn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 
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Price  6s.  cloth, 

X  MEMOB  IAM.  Second  Edition. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 


T  orris  CHAPMAN’S  CATALOGUE  OE 

fj  BOOKS,  chiefly  Second  Hand,  in  Theology,  Fine 
Arts,  Belles  Lettres,  Voyages  and  Travels,  & c.  Part  IX. 
is  now  ready.  Gratis  on  application. — 142,  Strand. 

HI  STORY  OF  THE  SALINE  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA.— Just  published,  price  3s.  Gd. 

rinOLEPA  AND  ITS  CURES;  an  His- 

V_y  torical  Sketch,  with  Meteorological  and  other 
Tables.  By  J.  Stevenson  Busiinan,  M.D.  &c.  &c. 
Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
CROWN  IN  MATTERS  SPIRITUAL. 

This  day,  8to.  Is. 

LETTER  to  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 

CHICHESTER.  By  Archdeacon  Manning. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


A 


GLADSTONE  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

This  day,  8vo.  2s. 

ON  THE  AEFAIRS  OF  GREECE, 

and  the  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  Being  the  Substance  of  the  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.— John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
Lately  published,  18mo.  5s.  roan  lettered, 

DE  POKQTJET’S  FEEN CH-EN glish 

and  ENGLISH-FRENCH  DICTIONARY”. 
Seventh  Edition.  London  :  published  for  the  Author, 
Tavistock  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  Co. ;  of  whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  Fen¬ 
wick  de  Porquet’s  Publications. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  with  Plates,  price  5s.  cloth, 

/  \N  EXCISION  OE  THE  ENLARGED 

\_/  TONSIL,  and  its  Consequences  in  cases  of  Deaf¬ 
ness  ;  with  Remarks  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  By 
William  Harvey,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

London  :  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 

Lately  published,  12mo.  3s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered, 

T  E  TRESOR  de  l’ECOLIER  FRAN- 

1  J  CAIS ;  or  the  Art  of  Translating  English  into  French 
at  Sight.  By  L.  P.  F.  de  Porquet.'  Thirty-third  Edi¬ 
tion.  London :  published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co. ;  of  whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  Fenwick  de 
Porquet’s  Publications. 

pAEKER'S  EDUCATIONAL  CATA- 

L  LOGUE,  including  the  Books  produced  under  the 
Sanction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  the  Publications  of  the  Committee  of  General  Li¬ 
terature  and  Education  appointed  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  will  be  sent  free  of 
postage,  on  application  to  the  Publisher,  445,  West 
Strand,  London. 

Octavo,  10s.  Gd. 

ON  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY 

in  MATTERS  of  OPINION.  By  G.  CJornewall 
Lewis,  Esq.  M.P.  M.A. 

Also,  Edited  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

The  FABLES  of  BABRIUS.  With  Notes.  Us.  Gd. 
BCECKH’S  ECONOMY  of  ATHENS.  8vo.  18s. 
London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 

Next  week  will  he  published, 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  REPORT 

_/Y  of  the  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM;  containing  FACTS  and  REMARKS  on  the 
STATE  of  the  LIBRARY,  which  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  Commissioners.  By  One 
of  the  Witnesses.  “  JRuit  mole  sun .” 


ETON  COLLEGE  and  KING’S  COLLEGE. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth, 

rpHE  ANCIENT  LAWS  of  the  EIE- 

I  TEENTII  CENTURY  for  KING’S  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE,  and  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  of 
ETON  COLLEGE.  Collected  by  James  Heywood, 
M.P.  F.R.S.  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


ATEW  SCHOOL  MUSIC.— Sixteenth  Edi- 

il  tion  of  Hamilton’s  Modern  Instructions  for  the 
Piano,  4s.;  his  Dictionary  of  3,500  Musical  Terms,  Is.; 
his  Catechism  on  Singing,  3s. ;  Ditto  on  Thorough  Bass, 
2s.;  Ditto  Organ,  3s. ;  Ditto  Violin,  Is.;  Clare’s  Psal¬ 
mody,  12  books,  3s.  each ;  Clarke’s  Catechism  of  the 
Rudiments  of  Music;  Warren’s  Psalmody,  12  books, 
each  2d. ;  and  his  Chanter’s  Hand-Guide,  in  one  vol. 
5s.  or  in  34  parts,  2d.  each. — R.  Cocks  and  Co.  New 
Burlington  Street.  N.  B. — New  Catalogues  gratis  and 
postage-free. 


''IHIE  Rio-ht  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL, 

I  Bart.  M.P. — PAUL  and  DOMINIC  COLNAGHI, 
13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East,  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Ootjsins  has  nearly  completed  the  Engraving  from  Sir 
THOMAS  LAWRENCE’S  PICTURE  OF  SIR  RO¬ 
BERT  PEEL.  The  Plate  (an  unfinished  impression 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  Pall  Mall  East)  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly.  Prints,  1L  Is. ;  Proofs,  2l.2s.\  Proofs 
before  letters,  3 l.  35. ;  Artist  Proofs,  51.  5s. 

J )  U  S  T  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 

i)  ROBERT  PEEL,  Bart.  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  PA  L  M  E  R  respectfully  informs  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  a  BUST  Modelled 
from  his  Portrait  of  this  celebrated  Statesman  by  T. 
S.  Westmacott,  Esq.  is  now  in  progress  for  immediate 
publication  in  COPELAND’S  STATUARY,  and  may 
be  seen  in  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Copeland’s  Warehouse, 
160,  New  Bond  Street,  price  to  Subscribers  One  Guinea. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Peel,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  authenticity  of  the  Likeness. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  13th  August  1848. 

“  Sir — The  portrait  you  have  taken  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  ever 
saw;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  become 
a  subscriber.  Yours,  &e.  John  Peel. 

“  Mr.  James  Palmer,  4,  Porter’s  Road.” 


TO  T0UEISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAVELLING-MAPS. 
j?rlu  (ShitioiT^. 

“ They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  every 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  looked 
carefully  through  the  volumes:  they  are  admirably  ‘  got 
up' ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  ser  ies  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists — Art-Journal. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

i)  and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  194  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  105.  Gd. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
— John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
useful  maps.” — AtheiMcum. 


])LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

of  SCOTLAND;  containing  an  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
GlasgoAv,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  85.  Gd. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.” —  Spectator. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

1)  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  :m  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  minutely-accurate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney 
Hall;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists;  and  an  ample  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  55. 

“It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense — its  de¬ 
scriptions  are  charmingly  written — its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute — and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 


PLACE’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

A)  OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra¬ 
velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
all  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roads,  and 
Four  engraved  Charts  of  those  localities  which  possess 
peculiar  Historical  or  Picturesque  interest.  Fifth 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  In  a  neat  closely- 
printed  volume.  Price  35.  Gd. 

“  A  work  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.” — Scotsman. 


PLACE’S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDIN- 

A)  BURGH.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  25.  Gd.  And 
GUIDE  through  GLASGOW.  Third  Edition.  Price 
25.  With  Maps  and  Views,  and  Description  of  the 
Environs. 

Both  these  works  are  compiled  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers;  their  contents  being  arranged  in  distinct 
walks,  indicated  by  different  colours  011  the  maps  of 
the  respective  cities.  The  tourist  is  thus  enabled  to 
traverse  the  ground  without  any  further  assistance, 
and  to  visit  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  both  cities  in  a 
very  short  time. 


PLACE’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 

I  )  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  all  the  Roads 
and  Railways.  Size  32  inches  by  22^.  In  a  neat 
portable  case.  Price  45.  6d. 

“  A  beautifully-executed  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which,  after  careful  observation  and  reference,  we  can 
characterize  as  being  among  the  most  correct  ever  is¬ 
sued.” — Mining  Journal. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  25.  Gd. 


PLACE’S  TRAVELLING  MAr  OE 

3  )  SCOTLAND.  With  all  the  Roads  and  Railways. 
Size  32  inches  by  22^.  In  a  neat  portable  case.  Price 
4s.  Gd. 

“  A  hand  some-looking  Map,  of  large  dimensions,  yet 
so  well  mounted  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of  a 
pocket-book,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  a  partial 
examination.” — Spectator. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2s.  Gd. 


Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  6d. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  2s.  6d. 
Black’s  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 
each. 

Black's  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  Is.  6d. 
Black’s  Tourist's  Memorial  of  Scotland-  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  6d. 

ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  Edinburgh; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
NOW  READY. 


THE  WAR  IN  HUNGARY 

In  1848-9.  By  Max  Schlesinger.  Translated  by  J. 
E.  Taylor.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction, 
by  Francis  Pulszky,  Ex-Secretary  to  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth,  King  of  Hungary.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  215.  bd. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  CHARLES  V. 

And  his  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of  England  and 
France.  From  the  Original  Letters  in-  the  Imperial 
Family  Archives  at  Vienna;  with  a  connecting  Nar¬ 
rative,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Emperor  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Officers  of  his  Army 
and  Household ;  together  with  the  Emperor’s  Itine¬ 
rary  from  1519-1551.  Edited  by  William  Brad¬ 
ford,  M.A.  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Vienna.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  18s.  bound. 

hi. 

MEMOIRS  OF  EMINENT 
ETONIANS. 

With  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By 
Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.A.  Barrister-at-law,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  History  in  University  College,  London,  late 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  New¬ 
castle  Scholar,  Eton.  Royal  8vo.  215.  bound. 


iv. 

PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF 
GREECE  AND  TURKEY, 

Delphi,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Athens,  Marathon,  &c.  &c.  By  Aubrey  de 
Vere.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  215.  bound. 


EL  DORADO ; 

Or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire;  Comprising 
Voyage  to  California,  via  Panama;  Life  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Monterey;  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region; 
and  Experiences  of  Mexican  Travel.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Plates,  185.  bound. 


PICTURES  OF  NUREMBERG; 

And  Rambles  in  the  Hills  and  Valleys  of  Franconia. 
By  II.  J.  Whitling.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations,  215.  bound. 

VII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  BANKING; 

With  a  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Origin,  Rise,  and 
Progress  of  the  Banks  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot¬ 
land.  By  William  John  Lawson.  8vo.  with  Por¬ 
traits,  165.  bound. 

Till. 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD. 

A  Third  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackay.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  315.  Gd.  bound. 


IX. 

LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  145.  bound. 


THE  PHANTOM  WORLD; 

Or  the  Philosophy  of  Spirits,  Apparitions,  &c.  By 
Augustine  Calmet.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  215.  bound. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


London:  Printed  by  Josr.rH  Clayton,  of  320,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  office  of  11obert 
Palmer  and  Joseph  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  City  of  London ; 
and  Published  by  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Clayton,  at,  9  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  20th  Jcly  I860. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 

Parliament  is  assiduous  in  finishing  off  the  fag-end  of  the  va¬ 
rious  little  measures  still  on  hand;  Ministers,  in  blocking  up  any 
new  question  against  an  opening  at  “  this  late  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion”;  and  the  white-bait  dinner  is  set  down  for  a  day  not  distant: 
signs  which  make  weary  Members  breathe  afresh.  The  business 
in  both  Houses,  therefore,  has  been  of  that  multifarious  order 
which  will  not  be  classified :  now  law,  now  royal  incomes,  now 
Sabbath  observance,  now  national  defence — each  had  its  hour  of 
rapid  conversational  debate. 

The  prolusion  for  the  Cambridge  family  has  gone  forward,  of 
course.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Brougham  renewed  a  very 
just  remark,  that  we  ought  not  to  grudge  paying  well  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Royal  Family  while  we  maintain  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  which  prevents  them  from  making  good  matrimonial  matches. 
Lord  Brougham’s  plea  is  based  on  a  very  cool  recognition  of 
trading  in  marriage ;  but  it  is  practically  sound,  and  it  may  be 
extended.  We  should  be  scandalized  if  any  of  the  Royal  Family 
entered  trade — besides,  “  regular  ”  traders  would  cry  out  lustily  : 
depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Sheriff  Nicoll  would  much  rather  centuple 
his  annual  quota  towards  the  new  allowance,  than  have  a  shop  for 
paletots  over  the  way,  with  “  George  Duke  of  Cambridge  ”  above 
the  window,  and  the  dashing  Prince  behind  the  counter.  It  is 
but  fair,  then,  that  we  should  compensate  the  poor  royal  people  for 
their  alleged  privileges.  Moreover,  we  expect  them  to  be  ex¬ 
amples  of  munificence ;  which  cannot  be  if  they  have  nothing. 
These  royal  allowances  are  in  part  mere  water  poured  down  the 
golden  pump  of  charity. 

The  annual  bill  to  suspend  the  Militia  BaUot  Act  raised  a  sort 
of  theoretical  opposition  from  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  who  affected  to 
want  the  militia  and  other  appliances  of  national  defence  as  a 
corollary  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  provocative  and  new  propagandist 
foreign  policy,  “  sympathizing  ”  with  insurgent  nations,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  protect  English  subjects  “  everywhere.”  If  the  sym¬ 
pathy  means  anything,  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  it  must  be  such 
“  sympathy  ”  as  that  which  visited  our  own  Canadian  frontiers  in 
the  Caroline :  if  it  is  a  sympathy  that  is  to  wait  for  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Sicilians,  it  is  humbug, — 
though  magniloquent  Lord  Ellenborough  did  not  use  that  expres¬ 
sive  epithet.  The  cumbrous  equipage  of  his  Oriental  oratory  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  wider  circuit  and  permits  itself  a  longer  period  in  the 
deliberate  and  majestic  advance  towards  its  ulterior  destination. 
With  astute  conciseness,  Lord  Grey  denied  the  enunciation  of  any 
“  new  ”  policy,  and  turned  his  defence,  officially,  upon  the  effective 
state  of  the  national  resources. 

The  Peers  have  been  modifying  the  County  Courts  Bill ;  giving 
to  the  Superior  Courts  at  Westminster  and  Assize  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  causes  under  the  value  of  50/.  The  alteration  has 
raised  some  dissatisfaction,  on  the  ground  that  attornies  have  an 
interest  in  forcing  their  clients  into  the  less  prompt  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  courts,  where  the  practice  sanctions  larger  fees  :  but  the 
alteration  is  commended  by  this,  that  it  offers  a  check  upon  the 
many  patronage  judges  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  County 
bench — men  selected  for  the  political  connexions  rather  than  the 
judicial  qualities. 

In  the  Commons,  “  Supply  ”  has  permitted  the  ventilation  of 
“  grievances,”  and  among  them  of  various  Colonial  abuses.  The 
vote  for  Labuan  revived  the  whole  dispute  about  Sir  James  Brooke, 
his  trading  intrigues,  and  his  piratical  assault  on  unoffending 
Sarebans — so  the  financial  Radicals  represent  him.  Per  contra, 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond  insists  that  the  chivalrous  Sir  James  is  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy  basely  got  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Wise,  a  trader 
disappointed  in  making  a  tool  of  the  too  generous  Brooke.  In  re¬ 
joinder,  letters  are  read,  from  the  aspersed  Brooke  to  “  my  dear 
Wise,”  suggesting  things  which  look  very  like  sharp  practice. 
The  sole  fact  as  yet  made  out  is,  that  we  have  not  got  to  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  matter.  It  seems  impossible  that  Brooke  and  Wise  can 
both  be  honest ;  and  it  tells  against  Sir  James,  that  Ministers,  his 
patrons,  are  not  forward  to  lay  the  whole  facts  nakedly  before  the 
public. 

The  Metropolitan  Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill  has  received 
an  unexpected  amount  of  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
tolerable  compromise.  It  is  put  forward  not  as  an  exclusively 
Sabbatarian  measure,  but  as  a  police  regulation  to  secure  a  day  of 
rest  and  recreation  for  the  working  classes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  working  classes  are  benefited  by  any  measure  that  can 
operate  to  secure  them  against  compulsion  of  labour  on  the  rest- 
day  ;  but  we  have  no  faith  in  speechmaking  explanations  of  a 
measure,  since  respectable  Members  and  even  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  been  found  to  assert  that  the  Factory  Art  of  1847  was  in¬ 
tended  to  sanction  shifts  and  relays.  It  may  be  convenient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  trader  who  desires  leisure,  the  public  that  wishes  freedom 
from  disturbance,  against  the  obstinate  competition  of  a  grasping 
minority ;  but  will  the  bill  be  used  to  shut  up  the  poor  man’s  kitch¬ 
en  the  bakehouse,  the  poor  man’s  wine-cellar  the  public-house, 
the  poor  man’s  carriage  the  omnibus  P  Mr.  Fox  was  right  on  these 
points.  There  are  things  which  the  poor  man  cannot  provide  be¬ 
forehand  ;  hot  meat,  fresh  beer,  and  exercise  cannot  be  stored  over¬ 
night.  But  if  these  restrictions  are  attempted,  we  shall  see  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  reaction  against  any  Sunday  distinction  that  we 
note  in  the  case  of  the  Post-office. 

The  Ceylon  scandal  has  assumed  a  very  ugly  look.  The  Select 
Committee  has  presented  a  report,  telling  nothing,  and  withholding 
the  evidence  from  the  House,  but  proposing  to  bring  that  evidence 
under  the  notice  of  Government,  privately  as  it  were,  in  order  to 
some  “  step  ”  not  specified.  The  Speaker  pronounces  that  such  a 
procedure  would  be  informal ;  and  indignant  Members  declare  that 
the  Committee,  acted  on  by  the  Colonial  Office,  is  conniving  at  the 
suppression  of  the  most  curious  and  damnatory  evidence,  which 
convicts  Lord  Torrington  of  gross  irregularities  and  tyranny.  The 
“  step  ”  is  supposed  to  be  the  recall  of  Lord  Torrington ;  but  the 
scandalous  complicity  of  Ministers  is  to  be  hushed  up. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  was  accused,  on  Thursday 
evening,  of  unfair  and  untrue  representations  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  East  India  Company  had  declined  the 
offer  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
to  convey  mails  to  Australia  :  the  charge  was  publicly  and  directly 
made,  feebly  met. 

Some  question  has  been  made  of  Sir  John  Romilly’s  refusal  to 
give  his  signature  in  order  to  the  issue  of  an  injunction  against  the 
building  for  the  Exposition  of  1851  in  Hyde  Park:  but  Sir  John 
does  not  need  a  very  elaborate  defence.  The  opposition  to  that  site 
is  purely  sectional ;  no  case  has  been  made  out  to  establish  a  pub¬ 
lic  wrong ;  the  vexation  to  rich  private  persons,  if  any,  will  be 
a  thousandfold  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  to  num¬ 
berless  people  in  the  middlle  and  working  classes ;  andjdie  resort 
to  an  inj  unction  against  the  proceedings  of  an  official .  body  was 
manifestly  an  afterthought,  dictated  by  the  wish  for  obstruction— 
the  resort  to  a  dilatory  court  because  it  is  dilatory.  The  Attor¬ 
ney-General’s  refusal  of  his  signature  seems  a  very  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  official  discretion. 

Tired  out  with  Lord  John  Russell’s  good  intentions — industrious 
paviour ! — the  citizens  of  London,  in  public  meeting  assembled, 
authorized  their  representative,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Lord 
John’s  colleague,  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commont^alid  claim 
to  take  his  seat  for  London,  offering  to  accept  the  oatflsNo  far  as 
he  could  in  conscience.  Lord  John  was  expected  to  follow  a  course 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pease, — moving  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  exclusory  part  of  the  oath  by  a  simple  resolution 
of  the  House.  This  brings  the  long-delayed  questioner) -  -a-  crisis : 
but  the  independent  step  taken  by  the  Premier’s' ihdillgent  con¬ 
stituents  shows  how  intolerable  his  indecisive  and  lax  conduct  had 
become. 


The  political  action  out  of  doors  has  not  excited  any  keen  hopes 
and  fears  by  its  critical  character.  The  substitution  of  Mr,  Wil¬ 
liam  Owen  Stanley  for  Sir  John  Jervis  in  the  representation  of 
Chester  will  not  shake  the  empire  ;  nor  will  the  defeat  of  Mr.  C. 
E.  Egerton,  of  the  Tatton  Park  branch — the  Anteros  of  Alderley  in 
the  mythology  of  Cheshire — cause  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth  from  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  to  the  parts  beyond  the 
Ganges. 

Neither  do  the  vehement  revolutionary  epics  and  philippics  of 
Mr.  Ferrand  against  the  “blood-dripping  cotton”  used  in  Man¬ 
chester,  horrify  the  peaceful  million  ;  nor  his  threats  that  the 
farmers  will  take  ship  and  burn  or  drown  the  slave-begotten  bales 
on  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Ferrand  and  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  get  up  a  meeting  for 
their  tremendous  Wool-gathering  League  immediately  after  the 
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regular  agricultural  dinner  at  Exeter, — naively  exposing  their  dis¬ 
owned  condition,  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  Protectionists, — 
does  provoke  a  smile :  it  reminds  people  of  the  timid  birds  that 
venture  upon  the  ground  to  piok  up  the  crumbs  after  a  dreadful 
human  picnic  party — fluttering,  screaming  bravely,  and  flying  away 
at  a  rustle. 

The  great  aggregate  meeting  finally  to  protest  against  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  and  the  lay  supremacy  of  the  Privy  Council  in  matters  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  discipline  and  doctrine,  was  hardly  a  success.  The 
concourse  was  too  large  for  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  and  it  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  chapel  of  ease  at  the  Freemasons’ ;  but  it  was  manifestly 
not  a  popular  demonstration.  It  included  many  clergymen,  but 
very  few  dignitaries ;  few  distinguished  laymen  ;  Dr.  Pusey  was 
there  as  a  leader,  with  some  advocates  of  Puseyite  revivals  ;  also 
Dr.  Binney,  a  leading  Dissenter — perhaps  as  a  pleased  spectator. 
The  meeting,  in  short,  received  neither  countenance  nor  support 
from  the  public  at  large.  Much  desire  was  expressed  for  emanci¬ 
pation  from  State  thraldom ;  much  fear  lest  that  wish  should  make 
clergymen  set  an  example  of  giving  up  endowments.  The  stones 
of  the  volcano  fell  back  into  itself. 


The  Continental  news  is  more  unpleasant  than  surprising.  In 
France,  the  law  of  the  press  has  at  last  been  promulgated,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  August ;  after  which,  the  publication  of  a 
real  newspaper  will  be  so  hampered  with  restrictions,  conditions, 
taxes,  fines,  and  limitations,  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  except 
by  committing  an  offence  at  law.  It  is  found  by  calculation  that 
the  new  electoral  law  will  cut  down  the  constituency  to  much  less 
than  half — converting  universal  suffrage  to  general  disfranchise¬ 
ment. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  London  protocol  has  had  its  expected 
result  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  Germans  openly  engaging 
against  the  Danish  Government — of  course  not  without  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  their  own  Governments. 

The  Pope  has  placed  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s  in  a  “  fix.”  In 
the  public  Gazette  he  has  denied  the  report  that  Lord  Minto 
had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the  Papal  Government — has 
directly  contradicted  the  statement  of  our  Ministers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  !  To  this  contradiction  the  semi-official  Globe  professes  to 
give  “  the  lie,”  by  publishing  the  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
But  as  that  correspondence  is  only  carried  on  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  its  own  representatives  in  Paris  and  Home,  reciting 
their  version  of  conversations  with  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  and  the  So¬ 
vereign  Pontiff,  it  is  very  imperfect  evidence.  If  it  establishes 
anything,  it  proves  that  Lord  Minto  did  not  receive  any  direct  in¬ 
vitation.  Delicate  insinuations,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
out  on  both  sides — so  delicate,  that  the  publication  is  rather  in¬ 
delicate.  It  may  be  said  that  priests  never  do  set  about  these 
things  in  a  straightforward  manner, — which  would  have  been  a 
very  good  reason  to  the  English  Ministers  for  not  engaging  in  the 
commerce  at  all ;  but  once  engaged,  the  same  nice  honour  should 
have  been  observed  that  gentlemen  are  understood  to  maintain  with 
the  confiding  fair. 

The  unexpected  death  of  President  Taylor  causes  a  move  in  the 
politics  of  the  United  States.  General  Taylor’s  abrupt  decease  is 
imputed  partly  to  harassment  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  hold  a 
course  above  party  intrigues ;  and  his  successor,  on  whom  the  office 
devolves  ex  officio,  will  have  a  difficult  task.  The  qualifications 
of  Vice-President  Fillmore  are  imperfectly  known,  but  he  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  respectable  and  conscientious  man.  He  is  understood 
to  favour  Mr.  Clay’s  policy  in  the  Slavery  question,  and  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  policy  in  regard  to  import-duties, — in  both  respects  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  late  President :  in  such  case,  perhaps,  he  will  not 
have  to  keep  up  that  struggle  with  the  tendency  of  events  which 
was  so  fatal  to  honest  Zachary  Taylor. 


Hrluifrs  mill  ^rnrafrings  in  jpnrlimnrnf. 


PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

House  of  Lords.  Monday,  July  22.  Forged  Signatures  to  Petitions;  Joseph 
Byrne  and  others  committed  to  Newgate — County  Courts  Extension  Bill,  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

Tuesday ,  July  23.  Provision  for  the  Family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge — Militia 
Ballot  Suspension  Bill— Expiration  of  the  Alien  Act. 

Thursday.  July  25.  Marriages  Bill,  withdrawn  by  Earl  St.  Germans. 

Triday,  July  26.  Privilege;  the  Signature-forgers — The  Show  in  Hyde  Park. 


House  of  Commons.  Monday,  July  22.  Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  finally  consi¬ 
dered  in  Committee  ard  re  ported — Order  and  Progress  of  Public  Business — Civil 
Service  Estimates  :  Votes  for  Establishments  at  Hongkong,  Labuan,  & c.  debated — 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed — Oath  of  Abjuration 
(Jews)  Bill,  withdrawn  by  Ministers — Attornies’  Certificates  Bill,  thrown  out  by  Min¬ 
isters  on  third  reading. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill,  considered  in  Committee — 
Irish  Poor-law  ;  Colonel  Dunne  obtains  leave  for  a  Bill  to  amend — Tenant-farmers’ 
Income-tax  ;  Colonel  Sibthorp’s  Motion  for  relief,  negatived  by  50  to  32— Cephalo- 
nia  ;  Mr.  Hume’s  Motion  on  Sir  Henry  Ward’s  conduct;  House  counted  out. 

Wednesday,  July  24.  Poor  Relief  (Cities  and  Towns)  Bill,  withdrawn  by  Mr. 
Shafto  Adair— Compound  Householders’  Bill,  read  a  second  time — Sunday  Trading 
Prevention  Bill,  read  a  second  time— Copyholds  Enfranchisement  Bill,  thrown  out — 
Coroner’s  Fees  Abolition  Bill,  read  a  second  time — Small  Tenements  Rating  Bill ; 
clause  added. 

Thursday ,  July  25.  Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill,  considered  as  amended — Eng¬ 
lish  demands  on  the  Tuscan  Government — Securities  for  Advances  (Ireland)  Bill, 
abandoned  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  Session— Ceylon  Committee;  Captain 
Watson’s  disputed  Signature — Steam  Communication  with  Australia — Admission  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral-  State  of  Irish  Prisons,  and  Inspection  of  English  Prisons — 
^  oeral  Board  of  Health  (No.  2)  Bill,  and  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  read  a  third  time 
1  tfisscflTj 

‘day *4#ly  26.  Privilege  ;  Baron  Rothschild’s  Claim  to  be  sworn,  debated — Royal 
Mc&Su.l ;'c  c^cerning  the  Prince  of  Wales — Irish  Franchise  ;  Lords’  Amendments — 
A'Ce>doij(/( ’^fcjjnittee — Show  in  Hyde  Park;  the  Attorney-General’s  Reasons  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  j*sn  the  application  for  an  Injunction— In  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Berke- 
ley’s  Motioirto  reject  the  Vote  for  the  Yeomanry,  negatived  by  147  to  25— Poor  Relief 
Bill,  read  Srthird  time  and  passed. 
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TIME- 

The  Lords. 

Hour  of  Hour  of 

Meeting.  Adjournment. 
Monday .  5h  ....  7h  50m 

Tuesday .  —  ....  6h  40m 

Wednesday .  No  Sitting. 

Thursday .  5h  ....  6h  10m 

Friday . —  ....  8h  15m 

Sittings  this  Week,  4,  Time,  8h  55m 

- this  Session,  87  ;  - 226h  34m 


TABLE. 

The  Commons. 

Hour  of  Hour  of 
Meeting.  Adjournment, 

Monday . Noon  ....  3h  Oni 

5h  (»»)  3h  Oni 

Tuesday . Noun -  3h  0m 

5h  9h  15m 

Wednesday . Noon  ....  Gli  0m 

Thursday . Noon  ....  3h  0m 

5h  (m)  2h  30m 

Friday  . Noon  ....  3h  50m 

5h  (m) 2h  0m 

Sittings  this  Week  j  0;  Time,  51  h  3am 

-  this  Session,  130 ;  - 937h  28m 


Provision  for  the  Family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

In  reference  to  the  Queen’s  message  concerning  a  provision  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved 
a  reply,  that  the  House  of  Peers  will  avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to 
manifest  its  dutiful  attachment  to  her  Majesty’s  person,  and  will  show  all 
readiness  to  concur  in  the  measures  necessary  for  effecting  the  object 
mentioned  in  the  message.  Lord  Brougham  sustained  the  proposal. 

He  could  not  let  the  motion  pass  ■without  giving — as  he  had  always  done 
both  in  that  House  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whenever  any  money- 
vote  was  proposed  for  any  branch  of  the  illustrious  family  on  the  Throne — 
expression  to  his  opinion,  that  so  long  as  a  certain  impolitic  and  unchristian 
law  remains  on  the  statute-book,  which  restrains  members  of  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily  from  marrying  whom  they  please,  it  is  but  an  act  of  strict  justice  that 
Parliament  should  provide  for  them.  But  for  the  existence  of  that  law,  the 
younger  branches  of  that  illustrious  house  would  undoubtedly  marry  into 
the  wealthiest  families  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  forces  them  to  contract  marriages  with  foreigners,  should  make 
a  competent  provision. 

Motion  agreed  to,  unanimously. 

National  Defences. 

The  motion  by  Earl  Granville,  to  read  a  third  time  the  Militia  Ballot 
Suspension  Bill,  afforded  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  an  opportunity  to 
launch  a  few  strictures  on  Lord  Palmerston's  recent  enunciation  of  fo¬ 
reign  policy,  and  on  the  state  of  our  national  defences  in  reference  to  that 
policy. 

The  principles  of  foreign  policy,  as  recently  announced  with  great  parade, 
wei-e,  after  all,  trite  and  commonplace.  It  was  said  that  they  were  at  all 
times  to  protect  Englishmen  wherever  they  might  be.  No  doubt  of  it,  so 
long  as  Englishmen  living  in  foreign  countries  obey  the  laws.  But  it  was 
clear,  from  the  enthusiastic  cheers  which  attended  the  classical  allusion  to 
the  Roman  citizen,  whom  the  British  citizen  were  hereafter  to  resemble,  that 
much  more  was  meant  than  would  be  implied  by  the  plain  words  in  which 
the  principle  was  enunciated.  It  would  uo  doubt  be  highly  gratifying  if  the 
British  citizen  were  enabled  to  stalk  over  the  Continent  as  a  superior  kind  of 
being,  to  disregard  the  laws  of  all  other  countries  as  it  suited  him,  and  to  be 
protected  in  his  conduct  by  the  strong  arm  of  his  owu  country,  to  which  he 
might  appeal  iu  ease  of  necessity.  If  the  British  citizens  was,  however,  to 
enjoy  the  immunities  of  the  Roman  citizen,  they  must  be  content  to  undergo 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Roman  citizen  enjoyed  those  privileges,  and  have 
an  army  ready  to  maintain  them  in  the  path  which  they  had  chosen  for  thein- 
selves.  The  position  of  this  country  is,  however,  altogether  different  from 
that  of  Rome.  Ours  is  a  constitutional  system,  adapted  for  a  peaceful  and 
not  a  warlike  nation- — our  desire  is  not  to  make  war,  hut  to  make  money. 
We  have  been  told  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  any  nation  uses  angry 
words  towards  us  they  are  always  to  come  to  blows ;  and  therefore,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  we  arc  to  incur  the  anger  of  foreign  countries  without  any  apprehen¬ 
sion.  But  where  a  state  remains,  as  we  do,  perseveringly  weak,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  no  means  for  its  protection,  and  resolved  to  he  defenceless,  it 
is  not  safe  to  incur  the  anger  of  armed  states  desirous  of  war,  and  willing  to 
wreak  upon  us  the  vengeance  which  in  some  cases  has  been  treasured  for 
ages.  It  might  be  very  well  for  us  to  say  and  to  do  what  we  have  done  and  said, 
if  we  had  forty  sail  of  the  line  and  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  disposable,  or 
ten  millions  in  our  treasury  ;  but,  with  no  larger  disposable  fleet  than  that 
possessed  by  France,  and  this  fleet  so  disposable  literally  not  equal  to  one- 
third  of  that  which  in  a  few  weeks  Russia  could  bring  full  of  troops  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames, — when  wre  have  not  a  disposable  corporal’s  staff,  nor 
a  single  new  florin  in  our  treasury,  to  indulge  in  these  aspirations  of  glory  or 
of  benefiting  the  universe,  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strange  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  He  entreated  the  Government,  that  they  should  at  least  abstain  from 
giving  offence  to  nations  with  anus  in  their  hands,  who  are  ready  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  use  them  to  our  injury. 

Earl  Grey  could  not  admit  that  the  position  of  this  country  has  changed 
for  the  worse,  hut  believed  it  has  changed  fur  the  better,  in  respect  to  its 
preparedness  for  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
strengthening  our  principal  naval  arsenals,  and  in  creating  harbours  of  re¬ 
fuge.  A  uew  force,  the  enrolled  Pensioners,  has  also  been  created,  to  the 
number  of  15,000  men,  who  by  undertaking  the  defence  of  postsand  garri¬ 
sons  make  disposable  an  equal  number  of  the  regular  army.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Artillery  takes  longest  time  to  bring  to  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  is 
for  that  reason  the  least  possible  to  obtain  on  a  sudden  emergency :  well, 
although  a  large  reduction  of  the  Army  has  taken  place  during  the  present 
year,  the  Artillery  has  not  been  touched,  and  that  branch  of  the  service  is 
at  present  upwards  of  2,000  men  stronger  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 
There  is  not  a  more  fallacious  mode  of  estimating  the  real  strength  of  a 
country  than  that  of  looking  merely  at  the  force  which  it  has  actually  on 
foot.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  strength  of  this  country,  we  must  look  to 
the  vast  dormant  power  in  the  spirit  of  the  population,  which  would  speedily 
be  available  if  the  country  should  ever  be  involved  in  serious  danger  ;  and, 
above  all,  look  to  the  statcof  our  finances.  It  vras  his  conviction,  that,  looking- 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  industry,  this  country  is  advancing  in  real 
and  substantial  power  more  rapidly  than  its  rivals.  It  is  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  be  told  that  we  have  not  a  florin  in  our  treasury,  when  in  only  last 
week’s  Gazette  there  was,  notwithstanding  the  large  reductions  of  taxation, 
the  advertisement  that  a  considerable  surplus  of  revenue  had  been  applied 
in  the  last  quarter  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  If  the  country  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  make  a  great  effort,  no  other  state  in  the  world  could  so  easily  raise  a 
great  sum  of  money  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

As  to  the  “new  policy”  attributed  to  the  Government,  he  had  not  heard 
of  it  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  only  heard  that  they  are  re¬ 
solved  to  maintain  the  same  which  lias  for  years  been  tire  policy  of  this 
country.  Ho  had  not  heard  of  any  intention  to  follow  the  course  of  conquest 
pursued  by  Imperial  Rome.  When  Rome  was  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
Italian  state,  it  adopted  the  policy  that  the  Roman  citizen  wherever  he  went 
should  be  protected  :  that  has  been  the  policy  of  this  country  since  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  and  ho  hoped  that  we  are  still  amply  strong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  The  sympathy  complained  of,  which  this  country  has  shown  with 
other  nations  anxious  to  obtain  their  freedom,  lias  been  felt  by  this  country 
for  a  long  period ;  and  for  his  part,  he  trusted  that  while  Englishmen  were 
Englishmen,  they  would  ever  continue  to  feel  a  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
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in  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  struggling  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  liberty. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

English  Demands  on  Tuscany  :  More  “  Good  Offices.” 

In  reply  to  questions  put  according  to  notice  by  Mr.  B.ullie  Coch¬ 
rane,  Lord  Palmerston  stated,  that  the  Sardinian  Government  spon¬ 
taneously  offered,  through  its  Minister  here,  its  “  arbitration  ”  for  the 
settlement  of  our  differences  with  Tuscany.  On  our  request,  the  offer 
was  made  in  writing ;  and  we  replied,  that  we  could  not  consent  to  refer 
those  questions  to  the  “arbitration”  of  any  Government,  but  would 
willingly  accept  the  “  good  offices  ”  of  Sardinia,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
whatever  may  be  a  proper  satisfaction.  About  the  same  time,  the  Tus¬ 
can  Government  had  offered,  through  Sir  G.  Ilamilton,  that  they  would 
agree  to  refer  the  question  to  “  arbitration,”  if  the  principle  of  arbi¬ 
tration  were  admitted  :  the  offer  crossed  on  the  way  a  despatch  in  which  we 
communicated  to  the  Tuscan  Government  what  had  passed  between  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  ourselves.  Subsequently  the  Tuscan  Government  declined  the 
“good  offices”  of  Sardinia,  and  proposed  the  “arbitration  of  Russia.” 
We  answered  as  before,  that  we  declined  the  “arbitration”  of  any  power, 
but  would  still  accept  the  “  good  offices”  of  Sardinia.  By  agreeing  to 
accept  arbitration,  we  should  hind  ourselves  to  accept  the  award  ;  by  ac¬ 
cepting  “  good  offices,”  we  merely  accept  the  friendly  representations  of 
another  power  in  order  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding. 

Control  over  Alien  Refugees. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  the  renewal 
of  the  Alien  Act.  Fortunately,  the  state  of  the  country  is  not  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  at  present ;  though  he  was  far  from  saying  that  it 
might  not  he  expedient  hereafter  again  to  put  the  act  in  operation. 

Recent  Martial  Law  in  TnE  Ionlan  Islands. 

Mr.  Hume  developed  but  briefly,  to  a  House  “  almost  dissolved  and 
dissipated  by  heat”  his  motion  fora  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  late  riots  and  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Cephalonia,  and  the 
other  grievances  of  the  Ionian  Islanders. 

Having  visited  the  islands  in  1839,  ho  felt  a  great  interest  in  them,  and 
watched  with  strong  feelings  the  injustice  with  which  they  had  been 
treated.  In  1811  they  were  promised  an  increase  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  ; 
in  1849  the  severest  measures  against  them  were  justified  by  the  express 
declaration  that  they  are  “  semibarbarous.”  lie  was  grieved  to  confess,  that 
in  every  respect  he  had  been  disappointed  in  what  he  had  deemed  one  of  the 
best  appointments  the  Government  ever  made ;  grieved  at  finding  that  a 
man  who  had  been  the  idol  of  a  large,  public-spirited,  and  liberal  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  whose  public  life  and  private  conduct  had  promoted  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  have  undergone  such  an  extraordinary 
change  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  in  these  islands. 

The  house  of  a  chief  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia  was  burnt  down,  and  the 
chief  himself,  with  four  servants,  was  burnt  in  the  flames  :  by  whom  ?  By 
robbers — as  Sir  Henry  Ward  himself  said.  News  of  the  outbreak  comes  to 
him  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  August,  and  on  the  same  day  at  eleven 
o’clock  he  has  resolved  to  proclaim  martial  law  at  once.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  the  disaffected  never  exceeded  five  hundred,  most  of  them  armed  only 
with  knives:  Sir  Henry  Ward  had  a  well-appointed  military  force ;  and 
yet,  without  further  inquiry,  or  any  attempt  to  use  other  powers,  he  sus¬ 
pended  the  constitution  of  the  islands  by  proclaiming  martial  law.  Under 
martial  law  foity-four  were  sentenced  to  death,  twenty-one  were  shot,  seven 
were  imprisoned,  and  eleven  were  corporally  punished.  First  and  last, 
ninety-seven  were  flogged ;  though  such  a  punishment  is  unknown  to 
Ionians,  and  is  abhorrent  to  their  feelings.  Even  after  Admiral  Parker 
arrived  with  his  great  fleet,  martial  law  was  still  continued.  It  is  a  severe 
thing  to  say,  but  if  the  Ionians  could  have  anticipated  that  such  would  be 
the  results  of  thirty-two  years’  superintendence  by  the  English  Colonial 
Office,  they  would  have  preferred  the  government  of  the  Turk  or  Russian  to 
that  of  England.  An  extraordinary  dread  of  secret  societies  seems  to  have 
made  Sir  Henry  Ward  do  all  things  with  the  haste  and  want  of  discretion 
peculiar  to  panic.  The  candour  of  his  despatches  in  some  parts  only  serves 
the  more  to  show  how  completely  he  was  mistaken.  The  Ionians  are  not 
semibarbarous,  but  were,  to  Mr.  Hume’s  personal  knowledge  thirty  years 
ago,  eminent  for  civilization.  He  wished  we  could  get  rid  entirely  of  that 
remnant  of  barbarity  the  scourge  of  martial  law  ;  but  at  aU  events,  when  so 
abused  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  there  should  be  strict  and  searching  inquiry. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Nugent  ;  who  was  proceeding  to 
support  the  assertion  that  Sir  Henry  Ward's  despatches  have  been  garbled 
by  the  suppression  of  important  passages,  when  the  House  was  “counted 
out.” 

Ceylon  Committee  ;  Captain  Watson’s  Signature. 

Mr.  Henry  Baillie  inquired  of  Lord  John  Russell,  whether  ho  had 
received  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  Ceylon  to  inquire  into  the 
authenticity  of  certain  proclamations  to  which  the  name  of  Captain  Albert 
Watson  was  attached,  but  which  that  gentleman  declared  to  have  been 
forged  ;  and  whether  he  would  lay  the  same  on  the  table  ?  Having  put 
his  formal  question,  Mr.  Baillio  stated  that  the  Commission  had  made  its 
report,  and  that  the  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  report  states  that  the  signature  of  Captain  Watson  to  these  documents 
has  been  proved  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence — on  the  evidence  of  those  of 
his  staff  who  drew  up  the  proclamations  under  his  orders,  and  saw  Captain 
Watson  sign  them ;  that  a  great  number  were  distributed  in  the  district 
under  his  command,  aLdthat  property  was  confiscated  under  the  provisions 
of  those  proclamations,  aud  delivered  to  Captain  Watson  himself.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Baillie  hoped  that  Lord  John  would  frankly  admit 
that  himself,  and  not  Mr.  Baillie,  had  been  made  instrumental  in  stating 
what  was  not  true  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  John  Russell  still  thought  it  would  have  been  better  had  Mr. 
Baillie  reserved  his  charge  against  Mr.  Watson  until  the  matter  could  be 
investigated  either  by  the  Committee  or  by  some  competent  person  :  but 
he  added — - 

“  I  must  certainly  admit,  however,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  bad 
grounds  which  were  sufficient,  as  it  would  appear  from  circumstances  that 
have  been  since  brought  to  light,  for  bringing  that  charge  against  Captain  Wat¬ 
son.”  The  Commissioners  have  made  a  report  on  the  instant,  and  they  will  send 
a  full  report  with  the  documents  and  evidence  they  have  taken  by  the  next 
mail.  They  state  that  the  evidence  of  the  persons  employed  by  Captain  Watson 
to  write  the  proclamations,  and  the  comparison  of  the  signature  with  other 
undoubted  signatures  of  li is,  satisfy  them  that  Captain  Watson  signed  these 
proclamations.  Captain  Watson  has  seen  their  report,  but  he  still  denies  the 
signatures.  It  is  incumbent  on  Government  not  at  once  to  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  injurious  to  the  honour  of  a  British  officer,  who  has  hitherto  main¬ 
tained  a  high  and  unblemished  reputation.  Lord  John  would  not  therefore 
produce  the  preliminary  report,  but  would  wait  for  complete  reports.  “We 
can  then  take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  very  strange 


and  inexplicable  case,  and  give  to  Captain  Watson  every  means  of  defending 
himself  against  a  charge  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  only  a  charge  of  in¬ 
humanity,  but  one  which  affects  his  veracity  and  honour.” 

Mr.  Hume  stated,  from  the  information  of  those  who  have  conducted 
the  inquiry,  which  was  a  public  one,  and  conducted  by  two  of  the  ablest 
men  in  that  country,  that  the  proof  was  so  ample  that  if  Captain  Watson 
had  been  there  himself  he  must  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  committed 
an  error.  The  report  is  a  public  document  to  which  the  House  is  en¬ 
titled  ;  it  must  have  a  great  effect  upon  any  future  discussion  to  take 
place  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Disraeli  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
course  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  to  take  ;  at  the  same  tune  justifying 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  his  friend  Mr.  Baillie. 

Steam-Packets  to  Australia. 

The  subject  of  steam  communication  with  the  Australian  Colonies  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  by  Lord  Naas,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
He  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  praying  for  measures  insuring 
“  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  regular  steam- packet  communication 
with  the  Australian  Colonics.” 

The  tardy  communication  between  this  country  and  Australia  is  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  the  cause  why  we  hadno  means  of  knowing  what 
was  the  real  opinions  of  the  colonists  upon  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill.  The 
Premier  was  obliged  to  refer  to  newspaper  files  for  such  details  as  had  more 
tardily  been  forwarded  in  Government  despatches.  On  520  voyages  made  in 
the  lust  ten  years,  the  average  length  of  the  passage  is  from  121  to  130  days  ; 
with  steam  communication  the  time  would  be  about  70  days.  Three  routes 
are  proposed.  In  favour  of  the  route  by  Panama,  which  is  13,600  miles 
long,  there  is  the  existing  establishment  of  the  West  India  packet  service; 
in  favour  of  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  13,230  miles,  there  are 
the  saving  of  distance,  a  saving  of  the  transhipments  of  goods,  and  the 
greater  facilities  to  nearer  points  of  emigration ;  in  favour  of  the  Suez  route, 
the  existing  steam  service  to  India,  and  the  lucrative  traffic  offered  by  the 
intermediate  nations  of  Europe.  In  1844  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sydney 
voted  6,0007  a  year  in  aid  of  the  scheme,  and  the  sum  to  be  expected  as  the 
contribution  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies  is  about  40,000/.  The  expense  of 
the  present  service  is  100,000/.  a  year- ;  but  the  service  wiH  certainly  before 
long  be  self-supporting. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  himself  as  anxious  as  any 
one  to  see  secured  a  more  rapid  and  certain  transit  between  this  country 
and  its  colonies  ;  and  he  confessed  that,  with  great  disappointment,  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  he  must  declare  his  endeavours  to  effect  that  object  had 
been  wholly  unsuccessful. 

The  Government  considered  that  the  Suez  route  would  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageous.  They  called  for  tenders,  and  gave  the  utmost  latitude.  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  about  eight  years  ago  obtained  the  contract 
for  the  Calcutta  line,  and  then'  contract  will  expire  in  two  years  :  this  line 
is  a  sea-route  all  the  way  except  at  the  crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  the  Bombay  line  was  established  in  conjunction  with  the 
East  Indian  Company  :  that  line  crosses  France  to  MarseiBes  ;  thence  Go¬ 
vernment  continues  it  in  its  own  steamer  to  Malta  and  Alexandria  ;  and  from 
Egypt  the  East  India  Company  carries  it  down  the  Red  Sea,  by  their  steam- 
vessels,  to  Bombay.  The  Peninsular  Company  offers,  if  those  portions  of  the 
route  now  performed  by  Government  and  the  East  Indian  Company  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  its  enterprise,  to  extend  its  present  service  in  the  Indian  seas  in 
the  following  manner  :  they  will  carry  forward  two  routes  from  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Calcutta,  separately,  to  Singapore,  and  will  extend  a  route 
Northwards  from  Singapore  to  Hongkong,  and  Southwards  from  Singapore  to 
round  the  whole  of  our  Australian  Colonies,  and  onwards  to  New  Zealand. 
The  whole  of  this  they  will  perform  for  105,000/.  per  annum — 5,000/.  less 
than  they  at  present  receive.  But  the  East  India  Company  refuses  to  give 
up  the  service  which  it  now  performs  with  its  own  navy  between  Suez  and 
Bombay;  and  as  the  present  is  a  joiut  arrangement  with  them,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  make  a  new  arrangement  without  then  consent  till  the  contract 
expires,  two  years  hence.  Their  chief  objection  is,  their  desire  to  continue 
the  Indian  navy  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency.  Sir  Charles  has  iu  vain 
reminded  them,  that  the  Admiralty  finds  it  more  efficient  and  economical  to 
do  the  other  mail  service  by  separate  contract-ships,  and  that  if  any  occasion 
should  arise  for  the  service  of  the  navy  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  send 
additional  vessels  than  to  abstract  vessels  from  the  mail  service.  They  also 
object  to  putting  a  monopoly  into  tile  bands  of  a  single  company.  But  the 
Government  has  kept  the  existing  contract  for  the  Calcutta  line  totally  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  will  be  wholly  free  and  unfettered  to  deal  with  that  line  when 
the  Peninsular  Company’s  contract  for  that  expires,  in  a  year  or  two  to  come. 
The  offer  of  that  Company  is  most  advantageous  to  the  country ;  and  he 
confessed  he  could  not  see  the  grounds  on  which  the  East  India  Company 
declines  to  sanction  it. 

Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  with  considerable  warmth,  vindicated  the 
East  India  Company  from  the  unfair  and  uncandid  attack  on  it  made  by 
the  ChanceHor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  other  night  he  refused  to  lay  on  the  table  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  Company,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  confidential ;  and  now 
he  makes  an  ex-parte  statement  of  what  he  refuses  to  produce. 

When  the  Suez  and  Bombay  line,  was  established,  it  was  determined,  for 
weighty  state  reasons,  that  this  communication  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  be  performed  by  their  navy  :  that  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Company  as  a  preceding  condition  before  they  would  entertain 
any  proposition.  Is  it  fair  now  to  seek  indirectly,  when  the  communication 
is  established,  to  get  rid  of  the  condition  ?  The  expense  of  steam  navigation 
was  then  little  understood,  and  tile  prevailing  impression  was  that  passen¬ 
gers  would  still  go  round  the  Cape  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  con¬ 
tract  was  made  :  the  Company  came  under  a  great  jrearly  charge,  built  four 
or  five  new  steamers  for  the  service,  and  lias  laid  out  at  least  a  million  of 
money  in  building  new  docks  and  on  other  works ;  and  now  they  are  coolly 
told  to  break  up  their  naval  establishment  and  dismiss  their  officers,  as  if 
these  were  domestic  servants.  The  Company  is  so  well  served  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  treats  its  servants  well,  aud  if  these  servants  are  to  be  dismissed  it 
will  feel  bound  to  pension  them  ;  but  that  will  cost  a  yearly  expeuditure  of 
not  less  than  85,000/. 

The  Peninsular  Company  are  well  entitled  to  the  enormous  profits  which 
they  have  reaped  for  years  as  the  fruits  of  their  able  enterprise  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  immense  gains  should  be  secured  to  them  for  ten 
years  more,  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the  public.  The  East  India  Company 
claims  that  their  contract  be  reviewed  now ,  two  years  before  its  expiration, 
while  it  can  be  done  calmly  and  deliberately,;  and  that  the  profit  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  not  of  a  part  of  it,  may  be  now  opened  to  general  compe¬ 
tition.  The  proposal  to  take  the  mails  2,000  miles  further  for  an  additional 
5,000/.  is  not  surprising,  if  they  may  retain  their  present  enormous  charges 
to  Singapore  ;  it  is  the  same  as  saying,  “  We’ll  take  your  mails  on  from  York 
to  Berwick  if  you’ll  only  pay  double  rates  from  London  to  York.”  Several 
deputations  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  resist  the  proposal ; 
desiring  not  merely  a  postal  communication  with  Australia,  but  increased 
facilities  for  passengers  and  merchandise  round  the  Cape.  The  line  is  only 
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put  on  br  Government  as  a  screw,  because  the  East  India  Company  has  re¬ 
sented  unfair  conduct.  He  begged  to  give  notice,  that  he  should  move  that 
the  whole  correspondence  lately  refused  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Anderson  stood  forward  in  behalf  of  the  Peninsular  Company. 

The  difficulty,  he  said,  had  been  to  reconcile  national  and  Government 
requisitions  with  the  inducements  requisite  to  bring  forward  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Peninsular  Company  secures  this  object  by  an  amalgamation  of 
established  and  lucrative  routes  with  new  and  less  promising  ones.  They 
have  exposed  the  whole  of  their  books  to  the  examination  of  Government 
inspectors.  They  offer  to  conduct  360,000  miles  of  steam  communication  for 
tlie  same  amount  now  paid  by  the  public  for  the  conduct  of  70,000  miles. 

Mr.-  Aglionby  suggested  the  withdrawal  from  Lord  Naas’s  motion  of 
the  word  “immediate.”  Mr.  Francis  Scott  thought  that  the  position 
assumed  by  the  East  India  Company  should  lead  the  country  and  the 
House  to  a  careful  inquiry,  two  years  hence,  whether  their  charter  should 
be  renewed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  ho  should  be  ready  to 
produce  the  correspondence  when  Sir  James  Hogg  moved  for  it.  The 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Naas  was  then  negatived,  and  the  House  went 
into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  the  votes  most  criticized  were  the  charges  of 
20,0007  for  Hongkong,  6,9147  for  Labuan,  155,4867  for  Consular  Esta¬ 
blishments  abroad,  and  6,31S7  for  the  Miscellaneous  Allowances  which 
include  the  sum  of  1,9507  for  distressed  Protesting  ministers. 

The  vote  of  20,0007  for  Hongkong  was  dissected  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Though  certainly  5,0007  less  than  last  year,  it  is  still  enormously  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  functionaries  employed.  We  ac¬ 
tually  pay  for  our  Consuls  in  China  one-third  of  the  amount  we  pay  for  all 
our  Consuls  all  over  the  world  :  33,000/.  for  the  former,  and  for  the  latter 
only  102,0007  All  the  trade  goes  on  at  Whampoa  and  Shanghai;  and  yet  we 
have  at  Hongkong  a  Governor  with  6,0007,  with  3027  10s.  for  contingencies, 
a  Colonial  Secretary  and  Auditor  with  1,8007,  and  a  Surveyor  with  his  de¬ 
partment  at  1,3587,  through  whose  hands  only  5007  passed  last  year — so  that 
for  every  one  shilling  that  passed  through  his  hands,  we  paid  three  shillings 
for  the  benefit  of  his  survey.  The  Harbour-master  and  his  department  come 
in  for  1,1677  10s.;  the  remarkably  light  duties  of  this  functionary  being 
performed  by  a  Lascar  for  3007  a  year.  The  Chief  Justice  receives  3,0007, 
twice  as  much  as  the  Chief  Justices  at  other  Colonies,  and  the  same  as  Scotch 
Judges;  though  the  entire  mercantile  body  to  which  he  dispenses  justice  is 
represented  by  ten  British  subjects,  one  Danish  agent,  three  American 
agents,  and  one  German  agent.  The  vote  is  put  at  20,0007  ;  but  police,  and 
a  lot  of  other  charges,  raise  the  cost  of  this  wretched  place  to  44,090/.  a  year : 
the  set-off  of  24,0907  is  estimated  to  arise  from  a  local  revenue  which  is  so 
miserably  managed  that  it  costs  2,4137,  or  more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  col¬ 
lecting. 

Mr.  Henry  Drummond  pointed  to  a  further  vote  of  32,0007  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  page  of  the  Estimates,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Consular  establish¬ 
ment  in  China.  The  total  for  these  Consulates  is  therefore  52,000/.  Mr. 
Hawes  and  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  vote. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  in  the  successive  years  since  1845  the  yearly  grant 
has  been  49,0007,  36,0007,  31,0007,  25,0007,  and  now  20,0007 — a  total  saving 
of  29,0007  This  is  a  proof  that  proper  vigilance  has  been  and  will  be  exercised. 
Lord  Palmerston  declared  that  he  has  been  disappointed  at  the  little  trade 
which  has  grown  up  in  Foo-Chow  and  Ningpo,  especially  the  former ;  as 
when  we  were  negotiating  for  the  opening  of  those  ports  all  the  authorities 
were  unanimous  in  anticipating  a  large  trade.  A  trade  may  still  arise  at 
Foo-Chow- Foo,  which  is  near  to  the  most  important  black-tea  regions  ;  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  abandon  a  port  which  hereafter  we  might  desire  un¬ 
successfully  to  reopen.  As  to  Ningpo,  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  that  port  for  some  other  one  in  the  North  of  China  ;  but  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  have  not  produced  anything  satisfactory.  Hongkong  is  not  so 
much  a  colony  as  a  valuable  insular  post,  where  naval  and  military  assistance 
is  at  hand  for  the  assistance  of  our  merchants  in  case  of  need,  along  the 
whole  China  coast.  Those  who  know  what  is  going  on  in  China  must  be 
aware  that  our  position  in  Canton  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hostility  prevailing  among  the  people  there. 
The  present  expense  is  only  for  the  year ;  sedulous  watch  is  kept  over  the 
charges,  to  reduce  them  as  soon  as  the  service  will  allow. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  to  diminish  the  vote  by  5,0007  ;  but  the  House  ne¬ 
gatived  his  amendment,  by  53  to  41 ;  and  the  vote  passed. 

The  vote  of  6,9147  for  Labuan  brought  forward  Mr.  Hume  with  a  very 
sharp  attack  on  Sir  James  Brooke.  Private  letters  were  quoted  to  show 
that  the  Rajah  has  been  a  self-seeking  patriot,  with  the  real  object  of 
mercantile  advantage,  and  a  man  of  extreme  duplicity,  who  did  what  he 
could  to  establish  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Wise,  and  then  did  what 
he  could  to  cheat  Mr.  Wise  and  cast  him  olf.  Mr.  Henry  Drummond 
stoutly  engaged  Mr.  Hume  in  behalf  of  his  nobleminded  client  Sir  James 
Brooke  ;  and  especially  produced  much  effect  by  stating  that  Mr.  Hume’s 
chief  proof,  a  letter  professing  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  J ames  Brooke 
in  1845,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wise  himself — beginning  “  My  dear 
Wise,”  and  presented  to  the  Rajah  for  his  signature.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Drummond  uttered  a  philippic  against  the  mock  patriots  who  ever 
since  he  knew  the  House,  and  long  before,  were  “  always  ready  to  listen 
to  and  to  propagate  eveiy  calumny  against  a  public  servant,  especially  in 
those  countries  most  distant  from  our  own ;  and  before  an  assembly  not 
always  disposed  to  listen  to  those  who  seek  to  point  out  the  discrepancies 
of  these  statements.”  Mr.  Hume  withdrew  some  of  his  warmest  expres¬ 
sions — “falsehood”  and  “impostor” — as  a  little  too  strong  ;  but,  with 
Mr.  Cobden,  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  vote  is  extravagant  for 
services  so  unpunctually  rendered ;  Sir  James  Brooke  not  devoting  his 
chief  time  to  his  duties  at  Labuan,  but  to  his  sovereign  interests  in  his 
own  state  of  Sarawak.  No  amendment  was  moved,  and  the  vote  passed. 

On  the  Miscellaneous  Allowance  of  6,3187,  Mr.  Charles  Lushington 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  1,9507  for  distressed  Protesting  minis¬ 
ters  be  omitted;  and  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  Mr.  Wyld  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment.  The  vote  is  regarded  by  the  body  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters  as  an  insulting  forced  grant :  not  a  single  congregation  knows  of 
its  minister  being  a  recipient  of  any  part  of  it ;  they  cannot  ascertain 
who  receives,  or  how  many  receive,  the  grant.  No  one  but  Dr.  Rees  and 
the  other  distributors  of  the  grant  are  desirous  of  its  continuance.  Lord 
John  Russell  persisted  in  his  defence  of  the  grant.  At  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  Dissenting  ministers  receive  from  it  assistance  in  very  small  sums. 
It  has  been  made  from  1723  to  the  present  year ;  and  it  will  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  benefit  of  the  argument  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  any 
ministers  of  religion  receive  money  from  the  public  funds.  The  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Lushington  was  rejected  by  147  to  72,  and  the  vote 
passed. 


Relief  of  Farmers  from  the  Income-tax. 

The  motion  of  Colonel  Sibthorf,  that  after  the  20th  September  next 
the  duties  payable  on  schedule  B  of  the  Income-tax  by  tenant-farmers 
should  cease,  was  supported  by  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Spooner, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  with  a  very  brief  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  arguments  for  favour  to  a  distressed  interest.  Colonel 
Sib  thorp  could  not  help  thinking  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  himself  feels  that 
the  measure  is  one  deserving  his  consideration.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  ho  could  not  encourage  any  class  to  hope  for  exemption 
from  a  tax  that  all  ought  to  bear  equally :  ho  hoped  the  gallant  mover 
would  not  “  trouble  the  House  with  a  division.”  A  division  was  in¬ 
sisted  on ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  52  to  30. 

Registration  of  Voters  without  incessant  Claim. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Sir  William  Clay,  under  the  title  of  the  Com¬ 
pound  Householders’  Bill,  is  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  that  tenants 
who  compound  for  their  rates  should  make  incessant  claims  to  be  placed 
on  the  register  ;  and  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  county  voters,  that 
having  once  made  a  claim  they  need  not  again  renew  it  while  they  occu¬ 
py  the  same  tenement.  He  moved  the  second  reading.  Mr.  Newdegate 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
three  months.  It  is  the  same  that  was  last  year  opposed  by  Government 
on  account  of  its  manifest  imperfections,  want  of  machinery,  and  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  session.  Again,  as  it  always  had  happened,  the  mover  is  some¬ 
how  a  good  deal  behindhand.  Sir  George  Grey  stated,  that  the  bill  is 
much  improved  since  last  session  ;  and  he  supported  it  as  in  perfect  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Act.  The  second  reading  wa3 
carried,  by  80  to  24. 

County  Courts  Extension. 

After  the  third  reading  of  the  County  Courts  Extension  Bill,  Lord 
Brougham  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving  to  the  Superior  Courts 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  County  Courts  in  actions  for  sums  above 
207  but  under  507  At  present,  plaintiffs  cannot  recover  costs  when  they 
sue  for  such  sums  in  the  Superior  Courts,  unless  the  Judge  certify  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  bringing  the  action  in  the  superior  court. 
The  great  traders  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  desire  the  alter¬ 
ation.  The  clause  was  opposed  by  Lord  Beaumont  :  whereupon  Lord 
Brougham  testified  his  surprise  at  the  boldness  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
setting  himself  against  the  legal  authorities  on  one  of  the  most  important 
legal  changes  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  attornies  would  not  for  costs  go  into 
the  Superior  Courts ;  and  for  other  reasons,  “  difficult  to  explain,”  he 
supported  the  clause.  Lord  Carlisle  bowed  to  so  much  authority,  and 
hoped  his  friend  Lord  Beaumont  wrould  do  the  same.  The  clause  was 
added ;  and  the  bill  passed. 

Charitable  Jurisdiction  of  County  Courts. 

Some  opposition  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  was  urged  by  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  others,  at  the  last  stages.  Mr.  Turner  repeated 
the  objection  that  the  measure  will  be  perverted  to  political  purposes  by 
the  local  clerks  of  the  County  Courts,  into  whose  hands  the  Judges  will 
practically  remit  the  working  of  most  of  its  provisions.  The  Attorney- 
General  again  insisted  on  the  absolute  need  and  justice  of  cheapness  in 
dealing  with  some  twenty  thousand  charities  whose  revenues  are  under 
307  each;  and  vindicated  by  anticipation  the  upright  administration 
which  would  be  extended  by  the  County  Court  Judges  over  this  as  over 
existing  portions  of  their  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Turner's  amendment  to  read 
the  bill  on  that  day  three  months,  was  negatived,  by  96  to  53.  Some 
verbal  amendments  were  accepted,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement. 

The  measure  under  Mr.  Aglionby’s  care  entitled  the  Copyhold  En¬ 
franchisement  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  stage  of  Committee,  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ley;  who  moved  that  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair.  Mr. 
Aglionby  resisted  the  motion,  but  declared  himself  willing  to  withdraw 
his  bill  if  Government  would  promise  to  introduce  a  measure  next  ses¬ 
sion.  Sir  George  Grey  refused  to  give  any  such  promise ;  and  thought 
the  House  would  only  waste  time  in  discussing  the  provisions  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  one  imderstood 
to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Lords'  and  Stewards,  and  ready  for  intro¬ 
duction.  The  motion  to  quit  the  chair  was  carried,  without  any  report¬ 
ing  of  progress  or  asking  of  leave  to  sit  again :  so  the  bill  was  thrown 
overboard. 

Attornies’  Certificates  Bill. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  achieved  the  critical  victoiy  over 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  in  the  last  contest  over  the  Attornies’  Certificates 
Bill,  on  Monday.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  moved  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  third  time  on  Thursday  next.  The  words  “Thursday  next”  were 
cast  aside,  by  the  votes  of  112  to  88;  and  the  words  “this  day  three 
months”  were  inserted,  by  the  votes  of  113  to  84  :  and  thus  the  bill  was 
got  shelved  for  the  session. 

Organization  of  Medical  Relief  in  Ireland. 

In  Committee  on  the  Medical  Charities  (Ireland)  Bill,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
after  a  prolonged  contest  with  Lord  Clements,  the  minute  phases  of  which 
are  confusedly  reported,  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  House  to  some 
amendments,  enacting  that  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  shall  have  the 
power  to  divide  the  country  into  dispensary  districts,  to  appoint  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  management,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
and  other  officers. 

Prohibited  Marriages. 

The  Marriages  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  on 
Thursday.  Requested  on  a  previous  day  to  withdraw  the  measure,  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  concur  till  ho  had  consulted  those  who  intrusted 
it  to  his  hands.  He  was  now  in  a  situation  to  inform  the  House,  that, 
with  the  concurrence  of  those  parties,  he  now  withdrew  the  bill,  but  for 
the  present  session  only.  Succinctly  stating  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  bill,  he  admitted  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  laity  are  opposed  to  it ;  though,  since  the  subject  has 
undergone  Parliamentary  discussion,  a  strong  current  of  opinion  is  moving 
the  other  way.  It  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Scotland 
should  not  be  excepted  from  the  bill  next  session.  He  trusted  that  his 
friend  Lord  Ellesmere,  with  restored  health,  would  then  again  submit  it 
to  their  Lordships.  The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  was  dis¬ 
charged. 

Prevention  of  Sunday  Trading  in  London. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill  was  moved 
by  Mr,  Charles  Pearson,  with  an  explanation  that  the  Lords  have  been 
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pleased  to  pass  it  in  its  present  form  after  a  lengthened  inquiry  before  a 
Select  Committee. 

He  supported  it  as  a  measure  of  civil  policy,  not  as  one  for  enforcing  Sab¬ 
batarian  observances ;  upon  the  ground  that  one  day  in  seven  is  essential  to 
men  for  rest  and  recreation ;  and  that  such  a  day  should  be  secured  free 
from  secular  labour  so  far  as  legislation  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Baking  Wall  moved  that  the  second  reading  be  on  that  day  sis 
months. 

Mr.  Mainej  Commissioner  of  the  Police,  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the 
bill  will  be  inoperative.  Socially,  it  is  meddling,  vexatious,  and  partial —  | 
interfering  with  the  purveyance  of  the  poor  on  tlieir  only  leisure  day,  but 
not  touching  the  purveyance  of  the  rich.  The  religious  question  is  too  va-  . 
riously  interpreted  to  be  safely  adopted  as  tho  basis  of  legislation.  The  bill  : 
is  a  forced  interference  on  a  matter  wherein  public  opinion  is  itself  gradually 
operating  solid  and  permanent  improvements. 

Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Anstey  supported  the  bill ;  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  among  others,  that  it  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Sabbatarians — will  | 
bring  on  a  crisis  and  a  reaction.  Mr.  Alcock,  Lord  Dudley'  Stuakt, 
Mr.  George  Thompson,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  supported 
the  bill,  as  a  protection  to  tbe  week-day  traders.  Sir  James  admitted  the  j 
difficulty  of  legislation,  and  that  he  had  once  declined  on  his  official  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  introduce  a  bill ;  but  he  thought  this  the  nearest  approach  I 
yet  made  to  a  reasonable  measure. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  would  support  a  measure  tending  to  secure  to  the  [ 
largest  number,  consistent  with  the  comfort  of  society  in  general,  the  in¬ 
estimable  blessing  of  deliverance  during  one  day  in  the  seven  from  cares 
and  toils  :  but  this  measure  is  a  mere  Lambeth  shopkeeper’s  measure, 
directed  against  orange-and-apple-stalls. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  bill  from  the  great  effort  in  behalf  of  opi¬ 
nions  which  are  a  relic  of  Puritanism,  belonging  chiefly  to  this  country  and 
to  later  times,  and  not  sanctioned  by  that  book  from  which  the  Christian 
law  is  deduced.  He  should  disfavour  such  measures  till  he  saw  the  day  of 
rest  regarded  more  generously.  Best  is  not  the  mere  unintelligent  cessation 
from  toil ;  nor  is  the  term  satisfied  by  attendance  at  church  or  at  chapel,  : 
awake  or  asleep.  Combined  with  restrictive  enactments,  there  should  be  fa¬ 
cilities  afforded  to  the  multitude  for  resorting  to  some  of  those  means  for  re¬ 
cruiting  exhausted  frames  and  minds  which  are  enjoyed  by  their  superiors. 
The  parish  baker  is  the  poor  man’s  cook;  let  the  one  work  for  the  many. 
The  omnibus  and  the  steam-carriage  are  the  poor  man’s  coach;  let  him  have 
as  free  use  of  them  as  the  rich  man  of  his  carriage.  No  one  would  dream  of 
forbidding  the  rich  man’s  going  into  his  library  on  the  Sunday  ;  the  public 
reading-room  is  the  poor  man’s  library.  The  rich  mau  contemplates  his 
paintings  and  his  statues ;  let  the  poor  man  have  access  to  the  great  works 
of  art — let  him  have  that  which  forms  a  sort  of  resting-place  between  what 
may  be  tho  high  spiritualism  of  devotional  service  and  the  low  and  gross 
animalism  of  mere  sensual  enjoyment. 

On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  carried,  by  101  to  22. 

Admission  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Sir  George  Grey  informed  Mr.  Hume,  on  Thursday,  that  in  lately 
transmitting  a  return  moved  for  by  that  Member,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
states  that  the  money  taken  of  the  public  by  the  Vergers  of  St.  Paul’s  is 
not  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  does  not  pass  their  yearly  audits. 
The  Chapter,  however,  has  been  endeavouring  to  put  the  matter  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing ;  but  it  appears  that  the  control  now  exercised  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Vergers  in  lieu  of  the  tax  levied  on  the  public.  Sir  George 
had  learned  that  the  Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  not  authorized  to  sanction  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Dean.  Per¬ 
haps  an  alteration  of  the  law  may  be  necessary.  He  would  communicate 
further  with  the  Dean  and  with  the  Commissioners,  in  hopes  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  made. 

Order  and  Progress  of  Public  Business. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  last  Monday,  it  was  resolved 
that  on  and  after  Thursday  the  1st  of  August,  orders  of  the  day  shall  have 
precedence  of  notices  of  motion  on  Thursdays.  At  the  same  time,  Lord 
John  intimated,  that  as  there  was  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  tho  Committee  of  Supply,  which  would  probably  take  four  or  five 
nights,  he  could  not  hope  to  carry  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  (Jews)  Bill  in 
sufficient  time  to  secure  for  it  the  consideration  by  the  House  of  Lords 
which  it  deserves.  He  must  give  it  up  for  this  session,  and  would  go  on 
with  it  at  the  earliest  period  next  session. 

Privilege  :  Signatures  to  Petitions. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  taken  some  measures  to  guard  more  strictly 
the  right  of  petitioning  from  abuse  by  the  fabrication  of  signatures.  In  | 
the  course  of  inquiries  made  by  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Liverpool 
Waterworks  Bill,  it  came  out  that  Joseph  Byrne,  law-writer,  Joseph 
Hinde,  warehouseman,  and  Duncan  M ‘Arthur,  bookkeeper,  had  fabricated 
to  an  enormous  extent  signatures  of  ratepayers  to  a  petition  against  the 
bill.  On  Monday,  J oseph  Byrne  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

He  stated,  that  certain  opposers  of  the  bill  employed  him  with  others  to 
get  up  petitions  against  it.  Byme  first  collected  signatures  from  house  to 
house  ;  but  he  found  that  by  such  means  he  could  only  obtain  about  eighty 
signatures  per  day,  whereas  others  who  competed  with  him  sent  in  six  and 
nine  sheets  per  day  with  about  thirty  signatures  on  each  sheet.  After  that 
discovery,  he  practised  the  craft  in  another  fashion.  He  went  to  a  few 
courts  and  got  the  names  of  all  the  residents;  adjourning  to  a  public-house, 
he  put  down  all  those  names,  column  after  column  ;  and  then  he  splashed 
water  over  his  hat  and  clothes,  and  over  the  petition-sheets,  to  dissemble  the 
effects  of  rain.  Thus  prepared,  he  handed  in  the  signatures  to  his  employers 
at  a  rate  which  made  the  employment  remunerative.  They  required  signa¬ 
tures  at  a  rate  that  made  it  physically  impossible  to  get  them  fan'ly. 

M ‘Arthur  and  Hinde  made  similar  statements.  It  was  resolved  to 
commit  them  all  three  to  Newgate;  and  they  were  accordingly  com¬ 
mitted.  But,  in  recollection  that  they  had  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
themselves  exposed  their  evil  practices,  it  was  intimated  that  they  would 
only  be  confined  a  few  days.  Meanwhile,  on  the  motion  of  Earl  Grey', 
a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  by  whom 
these  men  were  employed  were  cognizant  of  the  fraud  which  they  had 
committed. 
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The  Royal  Family  enjoy  their  healthful  quiet  at  Osborne.  The  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Nemours,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  have  been  the  Queen’s 
guests  for  brief  visits. 

On  Saturday  last,  Herr  Daso  had  the  honour  to  exemplify  his  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  of  calculation  before  the  Royal  party. 


The  Dutchess  of  Kent  returned  from  the  Continent  on  Tuesday.  She 
visited  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge  on  Wednesday,  and  received  visits 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  on  Thursday. 
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A  Common  Hall  was  held  on  Monday,  to  elect  a  Sheriff  in  place  of 
Mr.  Caldecot,  who  has  declined  to  serve,  and  paid  the  fine  of  100/.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  shipowner,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Butler,  a  Middlesex  Magistrate, 
were  proposed.  The  show  of  hands  was  in  favoiu-  of  the  first,  but  some 
friends  of  the  latter  unexpectedly  demanded  a  poll.  The  poll  commenced 
immediately,  and  would  have  continued  through  the  week;  but  Mr. 
Butler  disclaimed  his  nomination,  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  been  re¬ 
turned. 

After  a  three-days  debate,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  has  resolved 
to  adopt  the  report  of  the  Market  Committee  in  favoiu  of  retaining  Smith- 
field  Market  on  its  present  site,  or  placing  it,  somewhat  improved,  on  a 
site  closely  adjacent  to  the  present  one.  Tho  majority  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  market  was  89  to  13.  A  proposition  to  negotiate  with  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  was  negatived  without  division. 

A  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London  was  held  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Tavern  on  Thursday,  under  a  summons  by  Baron  Rothschild,  to  con¬ 
fer  with  his  election  committee  on  the  course  rendered  proper  by  the 
Government  surrender  of  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Bill.  Mr.  J ohn  Abel 
Smith  presided  ;  half-a-dozen  other  Members  of  Parliament,  and  a  large 
number  of  leading  merchants  and  bankers,  were  among  those  assembled. 
Baron  Rothschild  abstained  from  imputing  motives,  and  could  allow  for 
unforeseen  circumstances  ;  but  that  did  not  lessen  his  disappointment  and 
regret. 

Lord  John  Bussell  had  never  been  left  quiet  on  the  question  :  he  said  that 
there  was  a  better  hope  of  success  if  the  bill  were  brought  in  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  They  were  delayed  by  the  petition  against  the  return,  by  Mr. 
Page  Wood’s  Committee,  a  long  debate  on  foreign  politics,  and  last  of  all  by 
an  unfortunate  death — the  death  of  a  man  who  of  late  years  had  been  the 
best  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  That  death  upset  everything  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  very  natural  if  the  Ministers  lost  their  ad¬ 
viser,  that  they  should  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Parliament,  and  have  a  few 
quiet  months  before  next  session.  “  We  have  been  then  victims.” 

The  Chairman  professed  his  entire,  undoubting  confidence,  in  Lord 
John  Russell’s  sincerity  and  attachment  to  the  cause  ;  but  he  could  not 
conceal  that  there  is  “  either  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  some  other  per¬ 
son”  an  ignorance  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
public  feeling  on  its  behalf.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  protested  against  fur¬ 
ther  shilly-shallying,  and  was  for  having  the  question  tried  whether  the 
Member  can  be  precluded  from  his  seat, — a  sentiment  loudly  applauded. 
Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey  declared  that  legislation  would  be  a  blunder  : 
Baron  Rothschild  should  go  and  demand  his  seat ;  a  motion  should  be 
made  that  he  take  the  seat  without  the  oath,  and  then  a  motion  that  the 
oath  be  administered  without  the  offensive  formula  “upon  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.”  Mr.  Anstey  had  the  highest  authority  in  the  country  on 
points  of  privilege,  for  saying  that  this  would  be  the  safe  and  proper 
course ;  while  it  would  be  the  speediest,  questions  of  privilege  having  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  others. 

This  suggestion  was  approved  of,  and  supported  by  Mr.  T.  Hankey  and 
others  ;  but  Mr.  Wire  suggested,  and  Mr.  Hawes  moved,  that  in  the  mean 
time  a  deputation  should  see  Lord  John  Russell,  and  urge  him  to  support 
the  seating  of  Baron  Rothschild.  Mr.  Travers  and  others  thought  this 
course  would  not  be  fair  to  Lord  John  Russell.  Some  members  of  his 
Cabinet  are  suspected  to  be  adverse,  and  Lord  John  ought  not  to  be  forced 
into  a  difference  with  them.  It  was  at  last  resolved  simply,  “  That  Baron 
Rothschild  proceed  tomorrow  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  claim  his  seat.” 

Baron  Rothschild  stated,  that  personally  he  was  for  prudent  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  measures  ;  but  ho  had  determined  to  abide  by  thoir  decision. 
“  I  have  said  that,  and  my  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond.”  The  meeting 
separated  with  much  excitement. 

The  banquet  given  by  members  of  the  Reform  Club  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  to  celebrate  the  affirmation  of  his  foreign  policy  by  a  majority  of  46 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  off  on  Saturday  without  any  remark¬ 
able  demonstration.  Tho  company  was  only  a  part  of  tho  Club — the 
first  skimming,  it  would  seem  ;  for  the  favouring  account  says  that  it  was 
“  strictly  limited  to  the  first  two  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  the  requisition  inviting  the  noble  Lord  to  a  public  dinner.” 
The  feasting  was  provided  by  Messrs.  Bathe  of  the  London  Tavern.  The 
speeches  were  on  tho  ivhole  little  above  commonplace  ;  though,  of  course, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Osborne,  ivas  pointed  and  clever — Sir  Charles  Napier, 
racy,  and  invasive  of  the  Admiralty — Mr.  Cockburn,  not  bashful,  but  de¬ 
fiant  of  the  “conspiracy”  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  Foreign  Courts. 
After  the  toast  of  “  The  Queen,”  which  was  drunk  with  due  Reform  Club 
enthusiasm,  the  national  anthem  was  sung ;  and  the  company  marked 
with  loud  applause  the  allusions  to  her  Majesty’s  enemies,  most  empha¬ 
tically  confounding  “  their  politics  ”  and  “  knavish  tricks.”  Sir  Charles 
Napier  returned  thanks  for  the  Navy,  “  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  her  Majesty’s  Reformers.”  He  made  the  company  aware  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  more  closely  connected  with  the  Navy  than  they  thought. 

“The  noble  Lord  began  his  career  in  the  Navy.  His  first  political  jump, 
and  it  was  a  great  one,  was  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  ( Great  laughter.) 
Such  a  step  would  take  a  naval  officer  fifty  years  to  arrive  at.  ( Continued 
laughter .)  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  and,  what  is  still  more  probable,  I 
never  shall.”  ( Iioars  of  laughter .)  [Aud  it  seems  that  Lord  Palmerston  has 
continued  in  the  department  of  the  Admiralty — a  circumstance  throwing 
light  on  his  peculiar  diplomacy.]  “I  had  the  good  fortune  of  serving  under 
his  Lordship  for  many  years.  When  I  speak  of  serving  under  his  Lordship 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is,  I  may  almost 
say,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  because  he  sends  his  orders  and  instructions 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  directs 
their  execution,  and  all  he  has  really  to  do  is  to  order  his  officers  to  carry 
them  out.”  Sir  Charles’s  concluding  aspiration  evinced  a  shrewd  perspicacity 
— “  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  and  I  only  hope 
that  if  ever  I  have  a  command  again  it  will  be  under  the  noble  Lord ;  and  I 
will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  always  give  me  proper  mid  gallant  instructions.” 

Mr.  Osborne  announced  the  complimentary  object  of  the  meeting  with 
proper  references  to  their  noble  guest’s  “varied  attainments  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  courtesy,  and  mild  bearing  in  private  life  ”  ;  characteristics 
which  have  won  “  not  merely  the  applause  of  a  party  but  the  respect  and 
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admiration  of  a  civilized  world.”  Curtailing  a  well-expressed  panegyric, 
he  applied  the  “lines  written  by  the  most  varied  of  modem  writers  to 
describe  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  modern  statesmen  ” — 

“  With  the  warm  instincts  of  a  knightly  heart. 

That  rose  at  once  if  insult  touch’d  the  realm, 
lie  spurn’d  each  statecraft,  each  deceiving  art, 

And  faced  his  foes,  no  visor  to  his  helm. 

This  proved  his  worth ;  hereafter  lie  our  boast. 

Who  hated  Britain  hated  him  the  most." 

Of  course  the  “  application  ”  was  ratified  with  deafening  shouts ;  and  to 
the  concluding  toast  was  accorded,  with  long  enduring  uproar  of  delight, 
“  the  nine  times  nine  only  devoted  to  celebrated  men.” 

Lord  Palmerston  duly  acknowledged  the  personal  testimony,  and  then 
proceeded  to  accept  the  great  demonstration  as  an  approbation  of  the 
policy  which  had  guided  the  “  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member  ”  in 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

He  redescribed  the  “  principles  of  policy”  which  impel  him.  “The  guid¬ 
ing  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  its  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  lias  been  the  interests  of  England — {Great  cheering)—  interests  which 
begin  in  the  wellbeing  of  this  country,  and  which  in  their  progress  com¬ 
prehend  the  wellbeing  of  every  other  country.”  “  Gentlemen,  we  are  emi¬ 
nently  a  travelling,  and  inquiring,  and  a  commercial  nation.  There  is  no 
part  of  that  great  ocean  that  occupies  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe,  on  whose 
bosom  our  ships  and  our  merchandise  are  not  found  to  float.  There  is  no  land, 
however  distant,  or  however  near,  however  civilized,  however  barbarous,  in 
which  Englishmen  are  not  found,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  recreation 
or  of  health,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  or  of  commerce,  or  in  the 
nobler  and  higher  vocation  of  shedding  in  the  regions  of  darkness 
the  light  of  our  Christian  faith.  {Deafening  plaudits.)  I  contend, 
gentlemen,  that  those  fellow  subjects  of  ours  arc  entitled,  wherever  they 
may  be,  to  think  that  they  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the  watchful 
eye  of  this  country ;  and  that  the  arm  of  England  will  cither  protect  them 
from  wrong,  or,  if  wrong  should  be  done,  will  be  powerful  to  obtain  for  them 
redress.”  {Tremendous  and  prolonged  applause.)  Disclaiming  the  policy 
which  had  been  unfoundedly  ascribed  to  him  of  going  forth  like  knight- 
errants  of  civilization  to  force  institutions  on  other  countries,  exciting  them 
to  discontent,  and  encouraging  them  to  disturbance,  he  did  maintain,  that 
when  we  see  nations  sensible  of  the  evils  under  which  they  are  suffering, 
endeavouring  rationally,  temperately,  and  calmly  to  improve  their  condition, 
they  deserve  “  at  least  the  sympathy”  of  England.  Indeed,  he  declared  his 
conviction,  that  if  other  .powers,  differently  impressed  by  opinions,  should 
endeavour  to  interfere,  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  liberty,  that 
the  Government  of  England  will  always  be  supported  and  backed  by 
the  people  of  England  “  in  throwing  our  weight  into  the  scale,  and 
endeavouring  thus  to  restore  the  balance  ”  :  and  this  species  of  inter¬ 
vention  [whatever  it  may  be  guessed  to  be]  cau  be  often  practised 
“  without  endangering  the  continuance  of  our  peaceful  relations.”  “  Do 
not  let  the  people  of  this  country  imagine  that  every  angry  word  that 
may  fall  from  other  Governments  will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  blow. 

( Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)  Do  not  let  the  people  of  this  country  believe 
that  every  angry  demonstration — every  exhibition  of  dissatisfaction,  diplo¬ 
matic  or  otherwise,  that  may  come  from  Governments  whose  policy  and 
views  may  be  thwarted  by  the  views  and  policy  of  England — will  necessarily 
lead  to  hostilities.  Anxious  as  the  people  of  this  country  are — and,  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken,  I  believe  no  other  people  are  more  anxious  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  or  more  desirous  to  avoid  war  with  any  country  whatever 
— yet,  believe  me,  that  no  other  country  is  a  bit  more  desirous,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  of  going  to  war  with  England,  than  England  can  be  of 
going  to  war  with  it.  Gentlemen,  this  consciousness  of  strength,  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  national  power,  ought  never  to  tempt  the  Government  or  the  people 
of  England  to  do  anything  that  is  unjust  or  wrong.  But  it  ought,  at  least, 
to  bear  us  up  in  pursuing  the  course  of  justice  and  honour,  and  must  induce 
us  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  apprehensions  which  may  be  founded  on  no  real 
ground.” 

Repeating  his  expressions  of  gratitude,  lie  assured  his  hearers — especially 
his  Parliamentary  friends — that  “  in  any  act  of  my  public  life,  in  which  I 
may  feel  hesitation  or  doubt,  the  recollection,  not  only  of  the  kindness  you 
have  exhibited  today,  but  of  the  handsome  and  generous  support  which  I 
have  received  at  your  hands  in  moments  of  great  personal  and  official  diffi¬ 
culty — will  encourage  me  and  support  me  always  in  tlu  performance  of  my 
public  duty  ”  :  while  tho  country  is  so  represented,  and  is  animated  by 
such  generous  feelings,  “  depend  upon  it  there  can  be  no  danger  that  any 
Government  of  England  will  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its  duty,  nor 
will  there  ever  be  peril  for  the  fortunes  of  our  country.” 

Lord  James  Stuart  vouched  that  Lord  John  llusscll  informed  a  depu¬ 
tation  who  invited  him  to  be  present  that  evening,  that  the  state  of  his 
health  alone  would  disappoint  him,  but  that  ho  “highly  approved  of  this 
demonstration.”  Lord  Camoys,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
from  illness,  acknowledged  the  toast  of  the  loyal  minority  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  “  On  this  occasion,  he  would  say,  Thank  God,  we  have  a 
House  of  Commons  ” 

The  new  Solicitor-General  applauded  this  sentiment — 

It  was  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  owed  the  fact 
that  they  had  at  the  present  moment  a  Liberal  Government  at  the  head  of 
affairs  of  this  country,  and  that  they  had  the  assurance  that  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  which  had  distinguished  that  Government  would  be  still 
maintained,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  and  manoeuvres  of  its  opposers. 
But  the  charge  against  the  noble  Lord  was  not  brought  forward  in  a  place 
where  the  noble  Lord  could  be  found ;  and  Mr.  Cockburn  “  therefore  felt 
that  they  did  not  do  the  House  of  Lords  justice  when  they  believed  that 
the  majority  of  that  House — the  majority  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Government — was  a  majority  consisting 
of  those  who  would  not  have  been  open  to  conviction  and  the  truth,  if 
the  truth  had  been  made  manifest  to  them  as  to  the  House  of  Commons.” 
Alas!  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  those  who  have  mixed 
with  the  triumph  something  of  regret ;  “those  remarkable  heretofore  for 
their  adherence  to  popular  opinions,  who  fell  off'  from  them  and  deserted 
them  on  that  occasion — ‘  Among  the  faithful,  faithless  only  they’ — who, 
gratifying  individual  crotchets,  or,  if  lie  might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  indi¬ 
vidual  vanity- — and,  under  the  idea  of  maintaining  their  own  consistency, 
sacrificing  that  consistency,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  civilization  and  humanity 
throughout  the  world,  and  who  will  have  to  answer  to  tho  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  their  constituencies  on  some  future  occasion.'’ 

Mr.  Maurice  O’Connell  and  Baron  Rothschild  were  among  the  later 
speakers,  Tho  party  did  not  break  up  till  nearly  one  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning. 

The  long-announced  meeting  of  clergy  and  lait}’,  in  protestation  against 
the  Gorham  decision,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long 
Acre.  In  point  of  numbers  it  was  a  remarkable  demonstration.  Though 
the  meeting  consisted  mainly  of  clergymen,  two  thousand  persons  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  proceedings,  and  ultimately  the  crowding  was  so 
inconvenient  that  a  large  detachment  was  conducted  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 


ing  gentlemen  to  Freemason’s  Hall,  thereto  hear  in  duplicate  the  speeches 
and  proceedings  of  the  parent  assembly.  Mr.  Hubbard  presided.  The 
Episcopal  Bench  was  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  the 
dignified  clergy  by  Archdeacons  Manning,  Wilbcrforce,  Thorpe,  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew;  Parliament,  by  Miscount  Fielding,  Earl  Nelson,  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  Mr.  Simeon,  and  Mr.  Prosser.  Among  the 
mass  of  clergymen  were  observed  the  Reverend  Sir  George  Prcvbt,  Mr. 
Sewell,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Denison.  The  interest  taken  by  tho 
Dissenting  community  was  manifested  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Binney,  and  some  others  of  the  leading  ministers. 

The  specific  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  initiate  a  course  of  action  cal¬ 
culated  to  relievo  tho  Church  from  its  embarrassments,  to  purify  its  min¬ 
istrations,  and  to  clear  its  doctrine  from  the  reproach  put  upon  it  by  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham  case ;  and  this  end  was  at¬ 
tained  by  the  adoption  of  certain  protests  and  other  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hubbard  warned  his  sympathizing  clerical  hearers  against,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  temptation  now  held  out  of  a  disunion  with  the  Church — 

They  might  be  anxious  to  prove  how  far  above  all  worldly  goods  they  held 
the  truth  of  God,  and  they  might  long  to  test  tho  sincerity  of  their  own 
hearts  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  emoluments  ;  but  let  them  remem¬ 
ber  that  they  could  not  relinquish  the  temporal  revenues  without  renouncing 
the  spiritual  obligations  of  their  cures,  and  that  if  they  deserted  their  folds 
grievous  wolves  might  enter  in  and  rend  their  flock. 

Earl  Nelson  regretted  that  more  of  their  Bishops  were  not  present — 

Their  position  is  difficult ;  but  they  have  not  been  doing  nothing,  then 
silence  does  not  affect  their  vitality,  and  it  is  the  clergy  of  tho  Cliuroh  who 
must  compel  them  to  action.  While  doing  all  they  can  to  preserve  tho 
faith,  and  to  hold  on  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State,  the  clergy  must 
yet  bo  prepared — and  let  the  people  know  it — they  must  be  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  poverty  and  persecution  of  the  early  Church  for  the  sake  of  her 
purity.  The  clergy  must  he  prepared,  if  need  were,  to  give  up  their  emolu¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  laity  must  be  prepared,  if  need  were,  for  increased  self-de¬ 
nial  to  make  up  tbc  deficiency  so  caused. 

Mr.  Hope  was  more  cautious,  but  not  less  earnest — 

The  State  might  throw  them  out,  but  they  would  never  throw  out  them¬ 
selves.  They  would  never  put  themselves  in  a  position  that  would  lead  to 
such  a  result.  They  merely  pressed  their  petition  for  the  Synodical  action 
of  the  Church ;  and  they  were  determined  to  press  it  day  after  day,  till,  b}- 
the  constant  dropping  of  their  petitions,  they  had  worn  the  hard  and  stony 
hearts  of  the  Government  to  yield  to  their  request.  If  they  took  up  anv 
other  course,  t-liey  might  run  into  dangers  they  did  not  at  present  see.  It 
was  easy  to  go  into  the  arena  and  make  bold  and  swelling  speeches,  and,  in 
the  style  of  the  late  unhappy  agitator  of  the  sister  island,  whose  works  had 
perished  with  him,  exclaim,  “  Hereditary  bondsmen,”  &c. ;  but  he  trusted, 
that  his  case  would  operate  rather  as  a  warning  than  as  an  example  to  the 
Church.  The  pronouncers  of  the  Gorham  decision  had  thrown  discredit  upon 
the  catholic  faith  of  the  universal  church,  and  insulted  the  mother-church 
of  England,  to  whose  cause  they  were  wedded,  and  for  whose  cause,  if  need 
were,  they  were  ready  to  give  their  lives. 

Mr.  Sewell  besought  that  every  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
Bishops,  pressed  down  with  heavy  cares  and  scarcely  able  to  give  time  to 
consider  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  asked  for  a  hasty  decision.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Manning  complimented  tho  meeting  on  their  self-restraint — all 
open  expression  of  feeling  had  by  understanding  been  repressed ;  and 
warned  it  against  being  led  by  the  arguments  of  crafty  and  shifty  men,  to 
think  that  the  recent  decision  of  tho  Privy  Council  does  not  vitally  affect 
the  position  of  the  Church.  There  were  only  two  points  to  consider — 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  position  of  the  Church  respecting  it.  The 
law  has  been  tested  in  every  court.  The  first  public  answer  as  to  the 
consent  of  the  Church  is  given  by  the  pi’esont  meeting. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  speeches.  Tho  formal  proceedings 
consisted  of  the  adoption  of  a  protest  against  the  specific  errors  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Gorham  case,  and  against  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  Council  to  judge  in  spiritual  matters  ;  a  petition  to  the 
Queen  imploring  her  Majesty  that  all  questions  touching  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  hereafter  referred  to  the  spiritualty  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  she  will  he  pleased  to  remove  the  impedi¬ 
ments  which  now  obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  ancient  Synodical  functions 
of  tho  Church ;  and  an  address  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
declaring  solemnly  that  the  addressers  never  may  nor  will  “  acquiesce”  in 
the  Gorham  decision,  whatever  its  legal  validity,  and  praying  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  to  help  their  petition  to  the  Crown.  An  appeal  to  brethren  in 
the  Church  at  large,  urging  them  to  join  in  protesting  against  the  recent 
judgment,  and  help  in  procuring  the  restoration  to  tho  Church  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  spiritual  matters,  was  signed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

The  proceedings  in  the  supplementary  meeting  were  the  duplicate  of 
those  at  tho  larger  one.  One  extract  from  Dr.  Pusey’s  speech  indicates 
the  general  tone — 

It  might  be  said  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  each 
leading  in  a  contrary  direction.  If  they  took  the  one  they  would  probably 
lose  all  that  they  most  prized ;  and  if  they  pursued  tho  other  they  would, 
perchance,  gain  much  of  what  they  had  previously  lost.  Upon  one  point 
there  could  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that  things 
should  continue  in  their  present  state.  The  temporal  power  having  assumed 
to  itself  authority  to  determine  upon  a  question  of  faith,  it  was  for  Church¬ 
men  to  say  whether  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to  such  interference.  If 
the  State  thought  proper  not  to  allow  to  the  Church  that  liberty  which  was 
her  undeniable  right,  the  time  might  arrive  when  they  would  bo  entitled  to 
call  upon  the  state  at  least  to  set  the  Church  free  from  the  state. 


The  proposal  to  raise  a  national  memorial  to  the  lato  Sir  Robert  Peel 
now  receives  the  organized  support  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  political  and 
social  rank  in  the  Metropolis,  Tho  meeting  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Tuesday,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided, — tho  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  declining  tho  chair  on  account  of  his  serious  “  indisposition  of 
deafness,” — was  attended  by  Lord  Ilardinge,  tho  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord 
Whameliffc,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Earl  Bathurst,  Lord  Ashburton, 
Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  several  other  noble¬ 
men  ;  by  Baron  Brunnow,  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  the 
venerable  Mr.  Estcourt,  former  Member  for  Oxford  University,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  Admiral  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  with  many 
other  Members  of  Parliament  and  persons  of  distinction.  Yery  brief 
speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman,  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Ashley,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  Estcourt,  and  Sir  William  Cotton.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  Committee  be  formed  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
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In  the  Arches  Court,  on  Saturday,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  signified  obedience 
to  the  monition  of  that  court,  and  brought  in  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke ;  thus  virtually  submitting  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  tho  Privy  Council  in  the  appeal  promoted  by  Mr.  Gorham.  With 
tho  presentation,  he  endeavoured,  through  his  counsel,  to  put  in  a  formal 
protect ;  but  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  rejected  the  protest  as  altogether  ir- 
rogular.  Tho  document  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers.  It  repudiates 
the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  null  and  utterly  without  effect  in  foro 
conscieutiio  :  it  appeals  therefrom,  in  all  that  concerns  the  catholic  faith,  to 
“  the  Sacred  Synod  of  this  nation  when  it  shall  be  in  the  name  of  Christ  as¬ 
sembled  as  the  true  Church  of  England  by  representation.”  The  protest 
closes  with  this  declaration — 

Whereas  the  said  George  Cornelius  Gorliam  hath  not  retracted  or  disclaimed  his 
“  heretical  doctrines,”  ”  any  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  or  any  official  of  any  Archbishop 
or  Bishop,  who  shall  institute  the  said  George  Cornelius  Gorham  to  the  cure  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  souls  of  the  parishioners  of  the  said  parish  of  Brampford  Speke, 
within  our  diocese  afore -aid,  will  thereby  incur  the  sin  of  supporting  and  favouring 
the  said  heretical  doctrines ;  and  we  do  hereby  renounce  and  repudiate  all  communion 
with  any  one,  be  he  whom  he  may,  who  shall  so  institute  the  said  George  Cornelius 
Gorliam  as  aforesaid." 


At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday,  Edwin  Bates,  described  as  an 
“artist,”  was  charged  with  sending  threatening  letters  to  Prince  Albert, 
with  intent  to  extort  money.  The  Honourable  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  equerry 
to  the  Queen,  produced  divers  letters  sent  by  the  accused  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness.  They  were  not  read  aloud ;  but  the  Magistrate  perused  them,  and 
Bates  admitted  that  he  had  written  them.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
solicitations  for  money,  on  account  of  the  writers  distress,  with  declarations 
that  any  ill  result  springing  from  the  man’s  demands  not  being  granted 
would  be  chargeable  on  the  Prince.  Bates  denied  that  he  had  any  Hl-feel- 
ing  towards  the  Royal  Family,  and  pleaded  that  he  was  insane ;  mentioning 
circumstances  to  prove  it,  and  referring  to  divers  doctors  who  know  it.  The 
Magistrate  ordered  him  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months; 
and  in  default  he  was  locked  up. 

“At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Thursday,  Dixon  Dawson  alias  John  Johnson 
was  charged  with  uttering  a  forged  check  for  100/.  Dawson  was  a  Green¬ 
wich  pensioner  ;  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hawes  the  soap-boiler. 
In  the  name  of  John  Johnson  he  sent  a  letter  by  post  to  Lubbock’s,  contain¬ 
ing  a  check  purporting  to  be  drawn  by  Miss  Hawes ;  the  fraud  was  detected, 
and  led  to  the  forger’s  arrest.  A  similar  check  for  150/.  was  found  on  him, 
with  other  suspicious  papers.  Dawson’s  wife  alleged  that  he  is  insane. 
Committed. 

Giacomo  Suetta,  an  Italian,  and  Calliaux,  a  Frenchman,  having  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  California  “  diggins,”  brought  to  London  gold-dust  and  bars 
of  gold  said  to  be  worth  3,000/.  They  took  apartments  at  TVerneeh’s  lodg¬ 
ing-house  iu  Lambeth  Street,  Whitechapel,  and  prepared  to  sell  their  gold. 
On  Monday  night,  they  went  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Werneoh,  having  locked  up  their  treasure  in  then-  rooms.  On  returning 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  they  found  that  then-  rooms  had  been  entered 
and  the  gold  carried  off;  two  waiters  and  “  touters,”  Christian  a  German  and 
Pitt  a  Dutchman,  had  also  decamped.  Immediate  notice  was  given  to  the 
Police,  and  a  reward  of  100/.  offered  for  their  apprehension. 

On  Wednesday,  three  men — Vanderhost,  Tonness,  and  Homann — with  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  were  charged,  at  the  Thames  Police  Office,  with  having 
been  concerned  in  tlie  robbery ;  and  they  were  all  remanded  for  a  week. 

Robert  Goldsworthy,  a  bill-discounter,  has  been  committed  for  trial,  by 
the  Marlborough  Street  Magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  forging  and  uttering  a 
bill  for  200/. ;  the  bill  purported  to  be  accepted  by  a  Mr.  John  Gerard  Leigh, 
but  he  swore  the  signature  was  not  his. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  John  Patrick 
Somers,  M.P.  for  Sligo,  charged  Charles  Bentley  with  assaulting  him.  The 
investigation  extended  to  a  great  length.  Thedefeudent  is  a  “cricketer  and 
butcher,”  and  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  Westminster  Scholars'  cricket-ground 
in  Vincent  Square.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Somers  was 
passing  through  the  square,  accompanied  by  a  friend  ;  Mr.  Somers  had  a  dog 
with  him  ;  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  was  open,  and  the  dog  ran  in  and  rolled 
iu  the  grass.  Mr.  Somers  and  his  friend  entered  to  fetch  him  out.  Bentley 
was  keeping  the  gate,  and  he  was  very  insolent  and  violent  towards  Mr. 
Somers  because  he  had  entered.  After  some  squabbling,  and  attempted  as¬ 
saults  by  Bentley,  Mr.  Somers  went  out  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  gate  was 
shut.  AVhile  he  was  standing  by  tho  rails  explaining  to  some  passengers 
how  he  had  been  treated,  Bentley  unexpectedly  ran  up  and  struck  him 
through  the  rails  a  severe  blow  iu  the  face,  hurting  his  eye,  causing  his  nose 
to  bleed,  and  preventing  his  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  some 
time  :  the  blow  would  have  felled  him,  but  that  he  was  saved  by  a  person 
who  stood  near.  Bentley  also  applied  a  vile  epithet  to  Mr.  Somers ;  the 
Westminster  scholars  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  them,  it  was  alleged, 
aiding  in  the  abuse  of  the  complainant.  The  Magistrate  resolved  to  send 
the  ease  to  the  Sessions,  and  held  BeDtley  to  bail.  Some  time  after,  a  scholar 
and  the  gentleman  mentioned  above  attended  to  deny  that  they  had  used 
foul  language  to  Mr.  Somers. 

Masterman,  the  youth  who  is  charged  with  attempting  to  strangle  his 
master,  Mr.  Finer,  a  surgeon,  has  been  committed  for  trial :  but  the  Wor¬ 
ship  Street  Magistrate  has  permitted  bail  to  be  put  iu. 


The  butler  of  Air.  Cooper,  a  gentleman  living  at  Brixton,  had  been  killing 
birds  to  protect  the  fruit  on  the  walls ;  and  he  reentered  the  house  with  the 
fowling-piece  loaded  with  shot.  Air.  Cooper’s  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  six¬ 
teen,  took  up  the  gun  and  jestingly  pointed  it  at  his  sister  ;  the  housekeeper 
remonstrated  at  the  danger  of  the  play ;  at  that  moment  the  piece  went  off, 
and  the  young  lady'  and  the  housekeeper  were  wounded :  the  latter,  it  is 
feared,  will  not  recover,  and  Aliss  Cooper  will  be  disfigured  for  life,  the  shot 
having  lodged  in  her  neck  and  face. 


'ffxwinm. 

The  representation  of  Chester,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  John 
J ervis  to  the  bench,  has  been  filled  up  by  the  election  of  a  AVhig,  after  a 
sharp  contest.  The  candidates  were  Air.  AVilliam  Owen  Stanley,  son  of 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Egerton.  At  the  nomination, 
on  Saturday,  Air.  Egerton  declared  he  would  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
namesake,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Ege  rton,  and  never  cease  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  Chester.  Air.  Stanl  :y  referred  to  his  support  of  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  neighbourhood  as  proof  of  his  local  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  constituency  ;  and  reminded  the  electors  that  this  was  the  first 
contested  election  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
would  they  do  anything  to  reverse  what  might  be  called  his  last  benedic¬ 
tion  and  his  dying  belief  ?  The  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of  Stanley. 
The  polling  commenced  on  Alonday,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Egerton  ;  but  at 
noon  it  had  tinned  in  favour  of  Stanley,  and  ended  in  his  return,  by  986 
votes  to  645.  At  the  last  contested  election  for  Chester,  the  AVhig  and 
Tory  candidates  polled  800  votes  and  300  votes  respectively. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  lias  issued  an  address  to  the  constituency  of  Tamworth, 
thanking  them  for  his  election.  AArith  respect  to  his  political  principles, 
he  writes  as  if  cautiously  advised— 

“  You  have  received  from  me  no  more  specific  declaration  of  my  political 
opinions  than  that  contained  in  my  former  address ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  as  unwilling  to  fetter  my'  actions,  as  an  independent  Alember,  as 
I  should  have  been  to  pledge  myself  to  any  particular  course,  which,  in  the 
rapid  progress  of  public  opinion,  might  hereafter  be  proved  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  tho  country.  I  trust,  however,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time, 
when  y'ou  will  have  had  an  opportunity'  of  reviewing  my  conduct  in  Par¬ 
liament,  you  may  agree  that  I  have  discharged  my  duties  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  approbation  of  my  constituents,  and  entitling  me  to  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  those  favours  I  now  so  sincerely  acknowledge.” 

Air.  Roebuck  attended  in  the  Town-hall  of  Sheffield  on  Thursday,  to 
offer  those  annual  explanations  respecting  his  representative  trust,  which 
his  predecessor  Mr.  AVard  established  a  custom  of  giving  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  that  borough.  A  large  public  meeting  assembled,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Alayor. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Roebuck  defended  his  arraigned  vote  for  the  24,000 /. 
to  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  As  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
in  favour  of  Monarchy,  it  is  but  justice  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the 
Alonareliieal  family.  Secondly,  he  defended  his  non-attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Association.  His  arena  is  the 
House  of  Commons  :  it  is  easy  to  speak  to  applauding  hearers,  but  difficult 
to  state  boldly',  fairly,  freely,  and  decorously,  your  opinions  where  all  the 
prejudices  of  ancient  education  and  i  dividual  ambition  are  against  you. 

In  opening  his  address  he  impliedly  impeached  the  value  of  the  usage 
which  had  brought  him  there.  The  often-cited  example  of  Andrew  Marvel 
has  become  less  applicable,  as  the  post-office,  the  railway,  and  the  telegraph, 
have  brought  the  Aletropolis  into  daily  communication  with  places  which 
in  Marvel’s  time  were  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  receiving  Aletropolitan 
news.  Every  vote  now  given  is  published  next  morning  before  the  voter’s 
eyes  are  open ;  his  acts  are  now  better  known  through  the  press  than  if  he 
came  down  once  a  week  to  give  his  own  version  of  them  :  he  needs  not 
therefore  thrust  himself  upon  his  constituents  unless  some  very  important 
matter  calls  for  him. 

Of  the  few  things  he  had  to  remark,  the  first  would  regard  his  prophetic 
view  of  the  political  history  of  the  next  year.  He  must  frankly  say,  that 
with  the  present  Administration  ho  is  by'  no  means  satisfied.  He  neither 
agrees  with  many  portions  of  their  international  policy  nor  with  their 
policy  on  our  internal  concerns ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  at  the  end  we 
were  now  at  tho  beginning  of  the  session,  we  should  find  that  tho  great 
principles  of  free  trade  and  liberal  government  are  in  daily,  hourly  danger. 

“  The  present  Administration  is,  unfortunately,  in  all  its  good  purposes 
undecided  :  it  is  in  its  aspirations  for  liberal  government  so  lukewarm,  that 
the  slumbering  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  ever  directed  against 
liberal  government,  has  reared  its  front,  and  has  awakened  its  energies ;  and 
next  year,  so  sure  as  Parliament  meets,  you  will  find  that  those  energies 
will  be  directed  both  against  free  trade  and  liberal  government  generally. 
....  There  must  be  no  lukewarmness  cither  as  regards  free  trade  or  tho 
Irish  or  the  English  franchise.  These  three  things  will  he  made  the  battle¬ 
field  next  year  ;  and  you  will  have  this  Administration,  so  sure  as  it  meets 
in  February,  put  day  after  day  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and 
every  act  of  theirs,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  be  shipwrecked  by  that  body.” 
The  Attorney-General,  on  his  reelection  at  Devonport,  unequivocally  stated 
this ;  he  saw  that  this  division,  dispute,  and  eager  fight,  will  take  place.  A  great 
interest  is  about  to  be  jeopardized  because  of  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of 
those  who  will  have  to  conduct  the  fight  ou  our  side.  It  is  to  he  hoped  the 
feeling  abroad  will  have  its  influence,  and  that  we  shall  have  an  Irish  fran¬ 
chise  that  deserves  the  name,  and  a  proposal  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
English  suffrage  :  in  the  face  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  favour  of  these 
proposals,  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  dare  to  interpose  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives.  As  to  the  possibility  lately  referred  to,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  may  be  regarded  with  contempt — if  ever  he  felt  a  tendency 
to  look  with  anything  but  favour  on  them,  it  was  when  lately  he  saw  that 
the  despots  abroad  found  their  chief  support  among  them  ;  “  when  the  battle 
for  Russia,  for  Austria,  for  Prussia,  was  fought  there,  and  successfully  fought, 
and  when  our  only  hope  to  prevent  the  down-sinking  of  the  heart  of  every 
liberal-minded  man  in  Europe  was  by  getting  an  opposite  expression  of  opi¬ 
nion  by  the  House  of  Commons.”  In  the  latter  House,  Ministers  themselves 
impeded  the  progress  of  substantial  legislation,  by  their  multitudinous  and 
disorderly  presentation,  day'  by  day,  of  fresh  measures  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out ;  by  their  own  want  of  order  and  energy,  they  thus  did 
more  mischief  than  if  they  had  done  nothing — careless  alike  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  to  tho  country  and  disappointment  to  the  public  mind.  But 
the  Alembers  of  the  House  further  increase  this  confusion  of  ostensible 
business  without  real  progress.  Mr.  Cobdenhas  stated  how  he  nightly  watched 
for  a  chance  to  be  on  the  ballot.  Air.  Roebuck  has  done  the  same,  as  fruit¬ 
lessly  :  for  when  his  opportunity  at  last  came,  he  had  broken  down,  through 
previous  application  and  fatiguing  attendance.  There  is  a  set  of  Alembers  who 
have  a  fancy  anti  pleasure  to  see  their  names  always  outhe  books  of  the  House  ; 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  their  insignificant  mo¬ 
tions,  which  deprive  others  of  their  fair  share  of  opportunity  for  tho  most 
important  subjects.  The  country  gentlemen,  perpetually  forestalled  by  this 
crowd,  despaired  of  getting  a  day  for  their  Malt-tax  discussion.  “  Under 
these  circumstances,  ten  of  them,  1  think,  combined  together,  and  every  one 
of  them  put  his  hand  into  the  box,  with  the  full  intention  that  the  first  of 
them  that  was  called  should  give  the  Alalt-tax  for  discussion and  that  was 
the  only  way'  in  which  they  were  enabled  to  get  the  discussion.  _  They  got 
it,  and  they  were  beaten,  as  you  all  know.  If  I  could  get  ten  friends  to  do 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church,  I  should  fancy  I  had  a  very  de¬ 
cent  minority  to  go  out  into  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  with.” 

In  conclusion  he  said — “You  know  what  I  have  done  for  you;  you  know 
the  principles  upon  which  I  have  acted.  The  time  will  come — it  may  come 
more  rapidly  than  some  of  us,  or  at  least  some  of  you,  expect — when  yTou  will 
be  again  called  upon  to  select  your  representatives.  If  the  sample  that  I 
have  given  you  in  tho  last  two  sessions  be  not  to  your  liking,  you  will  then 
have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands.  I  am  frank  with  you — you  will  thou 
be  frank  with  me.  I  cannot  alter  my  course  of  conduct,  because  that  course 
of  conduct  is  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  calm  reflection.  The  principles 
whch  have  governed  that  conduct  you  know.  The  conduct  itself  has  been 
before,  you.  If  it  suits  you,  you  know  how  to  reward  the  servant ;  ii  it  docs 
not  suit  you,  you  know  how  to  punish  him.” 

Air.  Roebuck’s  speech  was  very  warmly  received,  and  much  interrupted 
by  cheers.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  “  That  the  best  thanks  of  this 
meeting  are  hereby  given  to  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Esq.,  tor  his  inde¬ 
pendent  conduct  iu  Parliament,  and  for  his  attendance  hero  this  day.” 

A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  A  iscount  Adare,  M.P.,  and 
the  Glamorganshire  Protection  Club,  relative  to  the  future  course  his 
Lordship  intends  taking  upon  the  great  question  of  protection  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  British  industry.  The  vagueness  of  his  Lordship’s  reply  has 
determined  the  Club  to  withdraw  from  him  their  political  support,— 
Morning  rost. 
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A  silver  mine  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Tytherington,  near  Thorn- 
bury,  Gloucestershire.  Scientific  gentlemen  and  others  have  come  down 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  have 
most  encouraging  prospects. — Times. 

At  Worcester  Assizes,  on  Saturday,  Thomas  Somerton,  a  baker,  was  tried 
for  perjury.  Somerton  had  been  fined  for  trespassing  after  game  at  White- 
Lady’s  Aston,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  information  of  Thomas  Petford  junior ; 
subsequently,  Somerton  laid  an  information  against  Petford’s  father  for 
shooting  game  without  a  licence  ;  he  swore  that  ho  shot  two  partridges  on 
the  1st  of  January,  at  White-Lady’s  Aston.  This  was  the  alleged  perjury. 
Seven  witnesses  deposed  that  Air.  Petford  was  at  Birmingham  on  that  day. 
But  four  other  persons  swore,  for  the  defence,  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
village  on  the  1st  of  January.  Somerton  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years. 

At  Huntingdon  Assizes,  last  week,  John  Mynott  was  tried  for  the  man¬ 
slaughter  of  Thomas  Houlditch,  at  St.  Ive’s.  The  prisoner  was  an  inn¬ 
keeper  and  horse-dealer ;  at  St.  Ive’s  fair,  in  March  last,  he  was  walking 
about  the  streets,  flourishing  and  smacking  his  whip ;  Houlditch  came  up 
on  a  spirited  mare ;  Mynott  showed  her  the  whip  ;  the  rider  said  the  mare 
would  throw  him  if  Mynott  did  that,  and  threatened  to  dismount  and  hit 
the  dealer  if  he  did  not  desist.  Mynott  did  so  for  a  time.  But  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  of  the  day,  he  flourished  his  whip  behind  the  mare,  frightened 
her,  and  she  ran  away  ;  knocked  down  an  old  man  in  the  road,  and  at  length 
fell  on  her  rider,  who  died  soon  after, from  a  fractured  skull.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted.  Air.  Baron  Alderson  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mynott  now 
deeply  regretted  his  misconduct ;  but  he  must  be  punished.  Suppose  Sir 
Bobert  Peel’s  death  had  arisen  from  similar  misconduct  by  any  person,  how 
much  he  would  have  had  to  lament  it !  Sentence,  six  weeks’  imprisonment. 

William  Muff  and  five  other  young  men  were  tried  for  conspiring  to  inj  ure 
and  ruin  Cornelius  Bobinson  in  his  trade,  and  to  deter  and  prevent  others 
from  working  for  him.  Air.  Bobinson  was  a  tailor  at  St.  Ive’s ;  he  wanted  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  his  journeymen,  of  whom  the  prisoners  were  a  portion ; 
the  whole  “  struck.”  They  not  only  did  this,  but  prevented  “  tramps  ”  from 
entering  the  town,  so  as  to  cut  off  that  supply  of  workmen ;  and  when  Air. 
Bobinson  had  hired  men  from  London,  paying  their  fares  and  giving  them 
2s.  6 d.  each,  only  one  came ;  and  he  went  away  again  in  a  few  hours,  fear¬ 
ing  a  broken  head  from  the  “  strike”  men.  The  prisoners  had  threatened  to 
ruin  Bobinson.  Eventually,  a  compromise  was  effected ;  the  prisoners  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty,”  and  entering  into  recognizances  to  come  up  for 
judgment  if  the  offence  were  repeated.  Air.  Cooper  remarked  that  they  had 
acted  in  ignorance  of  the  law.  Air.  Baron  Alderson — “I  dare  say:  now 
they  know  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  act  accordingly  hereafter.  If  they  re¬ 
peat  this  conduct  they  will  be  punished,  and  very  severely  too.” 

At  York  Assizes,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  William  Boss,  a  youth  of  nine¬ 
teen,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  Mary,  by  administering  to  her  ar¬ 
senic  in  treacle.  The  prisoner  married  Mary  Bottomley  at  Easter  1849 ; 
subsequently  he  and  his  wife  went  to  live  at  Boughton,  a  village  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  woman’s  family  were  settled.  After  a  time, 
Boss  disagreed  with  the  Bottomleys ;  he  charged  his  mother-in-law  and  her 
son  with  robbery  of  then-  lodger  ;  they  were  sent  to  prison,  but  at  the  Ses¬ 
sions  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  against  them.  Boss  was  heard  to  vow 
vengeance  against  ail  the  family  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  Alay  last,  he  bought 
five  ounces  of  arsenic  at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Airs.  Boss  was  entered  in  two 
burial-clubs :  from  one,  a  penny  club,  4 1.  would  be  paid  at  her  death ;  from 
the  other,  a  club  at  the  mill  where  she  worked,  61.  6s.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
Boss  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  was  heard  to  say  to  her,  “  Thou’s  worth 
more  dead  than  quick”; — on  her  death  fees  would  be  received.  On  the 
28th  of  Alay,  the  wife  was  taken  very  ill,  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning ; 
and  she  died  on  the  30th.  The  prisoner  would  not  let  a  doctor  be  fetched, 
but  said  he  would  go  himself ;  then  he  reported  that  the  doctor  was  not  at 
home,  but  that  he  had  left  a  message  for  him — the  fact  was,  Boss  never 
went  to  him.  He  removed  his  wife  from  one  room  to  another,  and  cleared 
away  all  traces  of  the  matter  she  had  tin-own  off'  her  stomach.  Immediately 
after  her  death,  he  sent  to  inquire  about  the  burial-club  money.  He  had 
talked  of  going  to  America  if  has  wife  died.  When  arrested,  he  made  vary¬ 
ing  statements.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  the  viscera.  The  Jury  soon  found  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty.”  The 
prisoner  exclaimed  with  great  energy,  firmness,  and  uplifted  hands,  “  Not 
guilty,  my  Lord!  not  guilty,  my  Lord!”  The  Judge  told  the  unhappy 
outh  that  his  protestations  of  innocence  were  useless  ;  his  guilt  had  been 
ut  too  clearly  proved — “  all  who  have  heard  the  evidence  in  the  case  must 
have  in  then-  minds  the  conviction  that  yours  was  the  hand  which  adminis¬ 
tered  the  fatal  draught,  and  I  am  as  much  persuaded  of  the  fact  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.”  The  prisoner  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
Judge,  and  again  loudly  exclaimed,  with  extended  arms,  “I  am  not  guilty, 
my  Lord !  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  crime  !  ” 


A  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  Cricket  steam-boat  in  the  Thames  has 
occurred  at  Bristol.  The  Bed  Bover,  an  iron  steam-boat  of  small  dimensions, 
plied  for  short  distances  at  Bristol ;  she  was  new  to  that  port,  but  is  said  to 
be  an  old  Waterford  boat.  About  half-past  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  night, 
she  landed  her  passengers  at  Hot  well’s  Wharf,  and  immediately  received 
another  cargo.  When  about  fifty  persons  had  got  on  board,  and  others  were 
following,  the  boiler  exploded  ;  the  vessel  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  a  great 
number  of  passengers  were  killed,  mangled,  or  thrown  into  the  water.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  were  numbers  of  wherries  near  the  place,  and  the  people  in 
the  water  were  speedily  picked  up.  Ten  were  already  dead — the  engineer  of 
the  vessel,  six  other  men,  and  three  children.  The  wounded  were  reported 
to  be  eighteen  in  number  :  many  received  fractures  of  their  limbs,  others 
were  badly  scalded. 

Two  of  the  wounded  people  have  since  died,  and  others  are  in  danger.  An 
inquest  was  early  began ;  but  after  hearing  some  witnesses,  the  Coroner  ad¬ 
journed  the  inquiry,  in  order  that  the  excitement  might  abate  and  calmer 
evidence  be  secured.  On  Thursday  a  great  many  witnesses  were  examined. 
Some  described  the  disaster  ;  others  attempted  to  account  for  it.  The  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  very  contradictory.  Some  said  the 
safety-valve  was  in  a  proper  state,  others  that  a  greater  pressure  was  put  on 
it  just  previously  to  the  accident.  On  the  10th  Alay,  the  boiler  was  taken  out 
to  be  repaired ;  it  then  appeared  to  one  man  to  have  been  made  safe,  having  been 
strengthened  with  stays.  Samuel  Bowden  had  intended  on  Alonday  night  to  go 
on  board  the  boat ;  but  he  refrained,  because  it  was  crowded,  and  because  the 
sound  of  the  whistle  showed  that  the  steam-pressure  was  unsafe.  There  was 
no  steam  escaping  from  the  safety-valve.  He  induced  several  persons  not 
to  go  on  board.  The  boiler  was  rather  small  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
engines.  Air.  James  Bawlins  said,  the  boiler  was  recently  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired,  and  its  strength  properly  tested.  The  engineer  of  the  boat  had  been 
a  blacksmith.  Nicholas,  a  boiler-maker,  had  inspected  the  boiler  before  it 
was  last  patched  up  :  it  was  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  he  declared  that  it  could 
not  be  repaired  to  be  safe  ;  but  his  son,  despite  his  remonstrances,  had  re¬ 
paired  it :  this  very  man  lost  his  life  by  the  explosion.  Nicholas  ascribed 
the  disaster  to  the  thinness  of  the  boiler-plates  and  the  insufficient  number 
of  stays :  the  boiler  had  always  leaked,  sometimes  putting  the  fire  out.  A 
number  of  witnesses  then  expressed  a  belief  that  the  boiler  was  safe ;  but  one 


had  refused  to  buy  the  boat  because  he  thought  it  unsafe.  The  Jury  viewed 
the  remains  of  the  boiler  :  it  appeared  to  have  been  a  dilapidated  article 
previous  to  the  explosion. 

While  the  Queen  steamer  was  lying  at  Devonport  recently,  to  take  on 
board  an  excursion-party  of  200  persons,  the  boiler  exploded,  blowing  off  the 
quarter-deck  and  making  other  havoc.  A  young  man  was  blown  into  the 
water,  and  perished.  Very  fortunately,  none  of  the  excursionists  had  em¬ 
barked.  When  the  body  of  Lane,  the  young  man,  was  recovered,  last  week, 
an  inquest  was  held.  The  disaster  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  “stays”  fixed  inside  the  boiler  in  certain  parts.  The  vessel 
and  machinery  had  been  recently  inspected  by  a  Government  officer,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  both  were  in  good  order  :  an  engineer  who  has  been  examined 
by  the  Jury  atone  of  its  sittings  thought  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  stays 
should  have  been  perceived  by  the  official. 

The  South-western  Bailway  excursion-party  to  Southampton,  on  Sunday 
last,  were  shocked  by  a  fatal  accident  to  one  of  then-  number.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  passengers,  two  trains  were  started,  one  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other ;  but  as  the  first  engine  seemed  incapable  of 
dragging  its  load,  the  second  pushed  up  to  it,  and  assisted  in  propelling  it. 
Near  Basingstoke,  the  first  train  shot  ahead  for  a  little  way  ;  when  the 
second  joined  it  again  there  was  a  shock.  A  man  had  been  improperly  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  open  carriages,  and  the  concussion  tilted  him 
over  :  he  fell  beneath  the  carriages,  and  four  of  them  passed  over  his  head 
and  arm.  Four  other  persons  were  also  thrown  out,  but  not  seriously  hurt. 
At  the  inquest,  held  at  Basingstoke  on  Tuesday,  it  appeared  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  William  Samuel  Jones,  aged  twenty-seven.  Verdict,  “  Acci¬ 
dental  death.” 


/nnign  it  nit  (Tnlnninl. 

France. — The  Government  and  the  majority  have  received  a  puzzling 
check  from  the  united  parties  of  the  Bepublicans  and  Legitimists.  On 
Alonday,  the  Assembly  began  the  ballot  for  the  Committee  who  are  to  sit 
in  permanence  during  the  prorogation.  A  vast  deal  of  negotiation  had 
proceeded  with  the  object  of  seeming  a  great  preponderance  of  Aloderates, 
and  the  exclusion  of  any  Mountaineer.  Especially  also  it  was  attempted 
to  exclude  General  de  Lamoriciere  and  General  Bedeau,  both  of  them 
men  upon  whom  the  Bepublicans  rely  in  case  of  an  attempt  at  an  Im¬ 
perialist  or  Legitimist  coup,  and  the  latter  of  whom  is  at  personal  variance 
with  President  Napoleon.  The  Committee  is  to  consist  of  twenty- five. 
The  first  balloting  gave  sufficient  majorities  to  only  fifteen  names.  Among 
these  fifteen  were  the  two  very  names  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  been  aimed  to  exclude ;  General  Changamier  was  only  fifth  in 
the  list ;  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  a  member  of  the  Tiers  Parti — that  of  the 
Aloderate  Bepublicans — was  at  the  very  top  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  not 
one  Bonapartist  was  in  the  list !  On  Tuesday  evening,  this  disciplinary 
blow  was  repeated  :  in  the  seven  names  then  added  there  was  still  not  a 
single  Bonapartist.  And  on  Wednesday,  when  the  ballot  was  attended, 
with  no  result,  the  names  who  obtained  the  highest  numbers  were  a 
member  of  the  Tiers  Parti  and  an  old  Bepublican  of  the  Eve  ;  a  Mode¬ 
rate  came  next ;  and  no  Bonapartist  even  yet  obtained  a  chance.  The 
President’s  friends  are  full  of  rage  at  the  “  insult”  ;  the  Aloderates  are 
in  a  sort  of  panic  at  the  union  of  Legitimists  with  the  Alountain. 

Denmark. — Actual  hostilities  between  the  armies  now  in  presence  in 
the  South  of  Denmark  are  still  suspended ;  but  every  post  is  expected  to 
bear  the  narrative  of  a  battle.  The  forces  have  done  no  more  than  ad¬ 
vance  within  sight  of  each  other’s  outposts.  The  Danes  stand  before 
Flensburg,  with  their  left  resting  on  the  isle  of  Alsen  and  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  of  Duppeln  which  is  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  it ;  and  with  their 
right,  consisting  chiefly  of  great  masses  of  cavalry,  on  the  open  heath- 
land  in  the  central  region  of  the  country.  The  army  of  the  Dutch- 
ies  has  its  chief  mass  pivoted  on  Schleswig ;  considerable  masses  of 
troops  being  radiated  in  advance  and  on  cither  side,  in  such  positions 
as  may  afford  tactical  advantages  for  rapid  concentration  on  any  point  of 
attack.  A  flag  of  truce  is  said  to  have  been  forwarded  by  one  side,  it  is 
variously  said  by  which  side,  with  last  attempts  at  an  accomm  odation  :  it 
is  quite  uncertain  what  may  be  the  result.  The  Danes  will  have  the  ag¬ 
gressive  part,  and  their  army  is  slightly  superior  both  in  men  and  guns ; 
moreover,  they  are  wholly  masters  of  the  coast :  but  the  army  of  the 
Dutchies  is  said  to  be  filled  with  enthusiasm,  to  be  well- organized  and 
disciplined,  and  to  be  better  commanded ;  and  their  position  is  skilfully 
adapted  for  defence. 

The  United  States. — The  intelligence  from  New  York  is  the  most 
important  America  has  sent  for  some  time.  The  latest  dates  are  of  the 
9th  instant. 

The  fine  old  soldier  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  dead.  General 
Zachaiy  Taylor  was  attacked  by  cholera,  or  Alexican  diarrhoea,  on  the 
8th  instant,  and  died  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  night  of  the  9th.  His 
disease,  though  so  suddenly  fatal,  was  not  painful ;  his  family  had  time  to 
gather  around  him ;  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Bepublic  witnessed  the 
departure  of  him  who  was  as  much  the  father  of  the  American  people  as 
the  patriarch  of  his  own  family.  His  last  words  were,  “  I  am  prepared ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty.” 

Zachary  Taylor  was  bom  in  Yirginia,  in  the  year  1786.  His  father. 
Colonel  Taylor,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  War  of  Independence,  re¬ 
moved  from  Yirginia  into  Kentucky  w’hen  his  son  was  still  an  infant  j 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  latter  -was  reared  in  the  veritable  back-woods 
of  a  border  state.  As  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  had  much  work  with  his 
hands  and  legs,  and  little  with  his  mind ;  and  thus  the  framework  of  a 
vigorous  and  clear-headed  manhood  was  compacted.  Through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  relative  President  Aladison  ho  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
United  States  Army,  in  1808  ;  and  one  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  re¬ 
markable  defence  of  Fort  Harrison  against  great  odds, — a  feat  which,  as 
it  protected  a  long  frontier  from  devastation,  immediately  made  his  name 
famous  in  the  Bepublic.  In  later  years  the  Florida  warfare  exhibited 
his  steady  self-reliance,  his  varied  and  rapid  resource,  and  his  power  of 
combined  strategy.  The  greater  successes  of  his  Alexican  campaign,  in 
operations  with  inferior  means  against  a  greatly  superior  enemy,  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  are  fresh  in  the  memory  both  of  America  and 
Europe. 

On  his  return  from  Afexico  his  friends  successfully  put  forward  his 
claim  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate,  but 
soon  disavowed  any  merely  sectional  support,  and  declared  to  his  fellow 
citizens  that  he  should  “try  to  be  President  of  the  American  people.’* 
His  fine  generous  character  awakened  personal  respect  everywhere,  and 
ho  was  chosen  in  November  1848,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  national 
voices. 
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President  Taylor’s  brief  tenure  of  office  did  not  afford  opportunity  for 
any  great  demonstration  of  statesmanship,  or  marked  polity ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  he  once  balked,  and  on  a  second  occasion  aided  in  sup¬ 
pressing,  an  attempt  by  the  freebooting  element  of  his  country’s  popula¬ 
tion  to  revolutionize  the  insular  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  AVest,  at  least 
showed  his  political  honesty  to  be  equally  sterling  with  his  military  virtues 
of  courage  and  humanity. 

Of  the  late  Yice-Presidcnt,  Millard  Fillmore,  who  succeeds  to  the 
office  vacated  by  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  little  more  is  known  than 
that  ho  is  an  able  and  highly  respectable  lawyer,  who  has  risen  from  the 
humblest  birth  through  the  stages  of  a  successful  advocate  and  a  faithful 
representative,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Federal  State,  by  the  un¬ 
aided  force  of  his  ability  and  trustworthiness.  He  is  a  Whig  politician 
of  the  Clay  school,  who  goes  somewhat  beyond  Mr.  Clay  himself  in  his 
principles  of  protective  political  economy  and  Northern  anti-slavery. 

West  Indies. — Port  of  Spain  letters,  dated  the  18th  June,  have  the 
following  statement — ■ 

“  Our  amiable  and  good  Governor,  Lord  Harris,  is  to  leave  tliis  island  in  a 
few  days,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  from  the  home  Government,  which  has 
commanded  him  to  repair  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Canada,  there  to  as¬ 
sume  and  exercise  the  ruling  power  of  British  North  America,  vice  Lord  El¬ 
gin,  recalled.  What  is  gloom  to  this  island  will  be  sunshine  to  the  Canadas.” 


Biisnllniirntti 

The  Speaker  gives  his  official  dinner  on  Saturday,  August  3. — Times. 

It  is  undortood  that  Parliament  is  to  be  prorogued  on  the  15th  of  Au¬ 
gust. — Daily  News. 

Wc  understand  that  the  Nepaulese  Princes  and  suite  take  their  de¬ 
parture  from  this  country  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India  via  France ;  and  the  Admiralty  have  ordered  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean  to  send  her  Majesty’s  steam-sloop 
Growler  to  Marseilles  by  the  1st  of  September,  to  convey  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Orientals  to  Alexandria  en  route  to  Nepaul. —  United  Service  Gazette. 

The  ceremony  of  administering  the  “premiere  communion”  to  the 
young  Count  of  Paris  was  performed  at  the  French  Chapel  in  King  Street, 
Portman  Square,  on  Saturday  last.  The  Count  and  Countess  of  Neuilly, 
the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  and  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  now  in 
England,  were  present ;  with  a  veiy  largo  attendance  of  the  French  no¬ 
blesse  of  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  “many  of  whom  had  come  over  from 
France  specially  to  testify  on  this  occasion  their  sympathy  and  respect  for 
the  illustrious  exiles.”  The  Dutchess  of  Leinster,  Lady  Granville,  Lady 
Shelburne,  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Clementina  Yilliers,  Honourable  Miss 
Foley,  Lady  Ilarriette  d’Orsay,  and  Lady  Tankerville,  were  also  present. 
Monsignore  Wiseman,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  London,  officiated 
in  person,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abbe  Mailly  and  the  Abbe  Guelle. 

The  Journal  ties  D^bats,  generally  so  well  informed  on  English  sub¬ 
jects,  actually  believes,  for  it  states,  that  “  the  club  which  the  French 
refugees  had  established  in  London  has  just  been  closed  by  order  of  the 
English  Government.” 


Accounts  from  Ireland,  received  early  in  the  week,  raised  alarms  that 
the  potato-blight  had  made  a  general  appearance  in  a  very  fatal  shape. 
Later  and  more  particular  accounts  alleviate  the  apprehensions  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  visitation,  but  confirm  the  statement  that  a  serious  manifestation  of 
the  disease  is  made  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick.  From  “  all 
other  quarters,  North,  East,  and  South,  the  reports  are  still  most  favour¬ 
able.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 


Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudden . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  243 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes)  . . . . 

The  mortality  again  shows  a  slight  increase  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
week.  Still  the  deaths  were  200  below  the  calculated  average  of  the  same 
period  in  the  last  ten  years.  Five  cases  of  cholera  are  recorded,  but  only 
one  of  them  is  registered  as  malignant  cholera. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  was  29-814  inches  ;  the  mean 
temperature  65'6’,  which  is  65  above  the  same  week  in  seven  years.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  highest  day,  the  index  reached  87  in  the  shade  and  105  in  the  sun. 


Ton  "Weeks 

Week 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850. 

176 

.  441 

59 

162 

117 

31 

.  808 

89 

.  723 

72 

10 

9 

10 

3 

4 

25 

24 

37 

6 

24 

863 

_ A  letter  has  been  received  in  America  from  an  officer  of  the  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  dated  off  Newfoundland,  June  7.  The 
expedition  had  been  retarded  by  head- winds  and  heavy  weather.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  all  in  good  health. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  continues  to  recover  rapidly  from  the  effects  of  his 
late  accident ;  his  medical  attendants  expect  he  will  be  able  to  walk  out  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. — North  British  Mail. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Dormer,  who  died  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Allen,  county  Kildare,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  :  he  lived  in  the  same  townland  in  which 
he  was  born  in  the  year  1725,  having  thus  seen  the  throne  of  England  filled 
by  six  successive  Sovereigns.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  second  infancy  for 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century. — Leinster  Express. 

The  Vice-Consul  of  France  at  Rabot  writes,  under  date  the  1st  of  June, 
that  a  drought  in  the  South  of  Morocco  has  so  completely  destroyed  the 
crops  that  a  famine  is  apprehended. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  steam-ships  forthwith  to  commence  the  building  of 
screw  steam-ships,  of  great  size  and  power,  to  establish  a  line  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  and  from  New  York  and  Liverpool ;  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  splendid  ships  now  employed  under  contract  with  the 
British  Government  for  the  conveyance  of  tne  mails. — Daily  News. 


Messrs.  W.  S.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  of  36  Fenchurch  Street,  have  just 
taken  a  contract  for  supplying  30,000  pounds  of  tea  for  the  service  of  her 
Majesty’s  Navy.  This  is  the  first  time  the  supply  of  tea  for  the  Navy  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the  trade. — Times. 

Richard  Manks  is  now  performing  a  similar  feat  to  Captain  Barclay’s — 
that  of  walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  successive  hours.  The 
prize  is  507.,  offered  by  a  tavern-keeper  of  Sheffield,  in  whose  grounds  the 
match  is  performed.  The  pedestrian  had  accomplished  775  miles  on  the  19th, 
and  was  going  on  well. 

A  young  Irishman,  who  had  been  working  for  six  weeks  in  the  Drumlan- 
rig  tunnel — a  very  unpleasant  occupation,  as  the  tunnel  was  continually 
deluged  with  water — turns  out  to  be  an  Irishwoman.  She  dressed  as  a 
“  navvy,”  worked  well,  and  was  much  liked  by  her  companions.  Her  mo¬ 
tive  for  acting  the  man  was  to  raise  money  to  carry  her  to  America ;  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  she  will  now  effect  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  of  those  who 
admire  her  resolution  to  attain  a  laudable  end. 

It  appears  that  the  miserable  food  resorted  to  by  the  starving  peasantry 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  Ireland,  the  common  “  sea- weed,”  is  becoming,  even  in 
this  country,  extensively  used  by  the  poor  for  food.  It  is  now  forwarded  by 
rail  from  Shields  to  Manchester  and  Leeds,  by  women  who  gather  it  from 
the  rocks  at  Tynemouth ;  and  on  arrival  at  its  destination,  it  is  regularly 
sold  in  the  markets  for  from  3 d.  to  id.  per  pound. — Newcastle  Journal.  [All 
sea-weed  is  not  necessarily  “  miserable  food.”  Some  of  the  mucilaginous 
sorts  contain  more  nutrient  matter  than  equal  weights  of  well-known  culi¬ 
nary  vegetables.] 

The  Buffalo  Courier ,  of  the  1st  instant,  describes  with  more  circumstance 
the  fall  of  the  Table  Rock  into  Niagara  Falls,  lately  mentioned.  “The  fall¬ 
ing  of  Table  Rock  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  Saturday  last,  was  an  event  which 
has  been  prognosticated  from  time  immemorial,  though  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  affair  would  ‘  come  oft'  ’  was  not  designated.  The  portion  that 
fell  was  from  150  to  200  feet  long,  and  from  30  to  70  feet  broad ;  making  an 
irregular  semicircle,  the  general  conformation  of  which  is  probably  well  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  have  been  on  the  spot.  It  was  the  favourite  point 
for  observation.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the  crash  was  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  though  many  in  the  village  on  the  American  side  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  it.  It  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  event  took  place  at 
dinner-time,  when  most  of  the  visiters  were  at  the  hotels.  No  lives  were 
lost.  A  carriage  from  which  the  horses  had  been  detached  stood  upon  the 
rock,  and  a  boy  was  seated  inside.  He  felt  the  rock  giving  way,  and  had 
barely  time  to  get  out  and  rush  to  the  edge  that  did  not  fall,  before  the 
whole  immense  mass  was  precipitated  into  the  chasm  below.” 

A  letter  from  Chagres,  dated  27th  June,  records  a  series  of  characteristi¬ 
cally  energetic  proceedings  by  a  Wisconsin  Yankee  to  get  to  California. 
“  B.  Butler,  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  2,500  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
built  a  boat  of  five  tous,  carted  it  forty  miles  to  the  river,  and  with  tliree 
companions  started  with  this  craft  for  California.  Their  intention  was  to 
cross  by  Nicaragua,  go  by  the  lake,  and,  with  wheels  to  the  boat,  take  her 
overland  to  the  Pacific,  launch  her  afresh,  and  go  on  to  San  Francisco.  They 
had  never  seen  salt-water  before,  and  with  an  old  chart  and  compass  off 
they  went,  reaching  Cuba  first ;  where  they  were  seized  as  pirates,  and  de¬ 
tained  thirty  days.  Two  of  the  four  left  here,  and  then  the  other  two  started, 
coasting  it  all  along  Cape  Caroche  to  St.  Juan.  When  they  arrived  at  that 
place,  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  boat  up  Nicaragua  River ;  and  they 
then  brought  her  to  Chagres,  sold  her  for  a  good  price,  and  started  back  for 
their  own  country,  to  build  a  more  suitable  craft :  but  unfortunately,  they 
were  capsized  in  the  American  bark,  and  lost  all.  There  was  about  30,000 
dollars  on  board  of  her.  Thus  ended  the  romance  of  the  Yankee ;  whose 
perseverance  certainly'  deserved  a  better  fate.” 

J  |News  has  arrived  of  the  loss  of  two  Indiamen  at  Madras.  During  a  heavy 
gale  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  Sulimary  parted  from  her  anchors  and  was 
driven  on  shore,  where  she  speedily  became  a  wreck.  Attempts  were  made 
to  save  the  people  by  the  boats ;  but  they  were  swamped,  and  all  perished — 
the  captain,  his  wife,  some  passengers,  and  the  crew — upwards  of  forty  per¬ 
sons.  The  Guna  was  also  driven  on  shore ;  but  the  crew  were  saved.  The 
value  of  the  two  vessels  is  estimated  at  50,0007. 

The  French  war-brig  L’Aigle  has  been  lost  at  Martinique — capsized  in  a 
squall.  Of  sixty  men,  only  two  escaped. 

A  gentleman  named  Gunter,  who  lives  at  Brompton,  has  been  cleverly 
duped  of  his  money  by  a  rogue.  Mr.  Gunter  knows  a  Mr.  George  Tew  of 
Wakefield;  a  letter  came  from  Eastbourne,  purporting  to  be  written  by  this 
Mr.  Tew,  with  gossip  on  family  matters,  and  asking  for  a  loan,  as  the  sender 
had  lost  his  purse.  Mr.  Gunter  sent  157.  Then  he  suspected  something 
amiss ;  and  on  writing  to  Wakefield  found  that  to  be  the  case.  A  short  time 
after,  the  Eastbourne  Mr.  Tew  wrote  again,  from  Southampton,  where  he 
expected  two  Alderney  cows,  one  as  a  present  for  Mr.  Gunter  ;  but  he  was 
still  short  of  cash.  Mr.  Gunter  sent  a  five-pound  note  by  post,  and  his  son 
went  to  Southampton.  When  “Mr.  Tew”  applied  for  his  letter,  and  had 
received  it,  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  Policeman.  Before  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  the  accused- — a  man  of  sixty,  who  “  appeared  a  mixture  of  the 
sporting  man  and  the  gentleman  farmer” — said  his  name  was  George 
Richard  Tew,  and  that  he  had  property  at  Doncaster.  While  at  Southamp¬ 
ton  he  called  himself  “  George  Richards.”  The  Magistrates  sent  him  to 
London,  to  be  taken  before  the  Hammersmith  Magistrate. 

At  Lincoln  Assizes,  on  Saturday,  Catherine  Casterton,  a  delicate-looking 
young  woman,  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  mistress  by  putting 
“bug  poison”  in  her  tea.  After  her  arrest,  she  confessed  that  her  motive 
was  to  get  a  black  gown  given  to  her.  Sentence  of  death  was  recorded. 

As  the  story  goes,  a  man  of  miserly  habits,  who  lived  in  the  Vale  of  Bel- 
voir,  has  exemplified  the  “  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  proverb.  At  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  opened  a  packet  containing  his 
mother’s  will,  that  he  might  escape  the  expense  of  proving  it,  but  at  her 
death  had  taken  informal  possession  of  her  property.  She  had  been  dead  thirty 
years.  On  the  miser’s  decease  the  packet  was  opened  ;  and  with  the  will 
were  found  three  promissory  notes  for  2007.  each.  If  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  bars  the  estate  from  the  recovery  of  the  principal,  the  loss,  reckoning 
compound  interest  for  thirty  years,  will  have  been  nearly  2,5007. 

Jonathan  Richardson,  head  bailiff'  to  R.  Marsh,  Esq.,  Woodfield  House, 
Doncaster,  three  years  ago,  bought  at  a  sale  for  2 5s.  a  chest  of  ancient  ma¬ 
hogany  drawers.  Not  having  any  particular  use  for  them,  they  were  put 
into  a  lumber-room.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  his  eldest  daughter  got  mar¬ 
ried,  and,  as  something  towards  housekeeping,  this  chest  of  drawers  was  given 
to  her.  She  began  to  make  them  useful ;  and  on  opening  one  of  the  drawers 
she  found  an  old  silk  stocking,  containing  twenty  sovereigns  and  three 
guineas,  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  the  last  twenty  years. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

A  frightful  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  at  Mr.  Sneden’s  coal-mine  at 
Commonade,  near  Airdrie,  early  on  Tuesday  morning.  Twenty  workers  had 
just  descended  into  the  mine  and  entered  the  galleries,  when  the  gas  ignited; 
nineteen  men  perished  on  the  instant ;  the  twentieth  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  and  he  threw  himself  dowu  as  the  fiery  blast  approached,  so  that  it 
passed  over  him.  He  managed  to  attach  himself  to  the  chain  in  the  shaft, 
the  basket  having  been  destroyed,  and  he  was  drawn  to  the  surface.  The 
men  had  not  Davy  lamps. 
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There  has  been  a  frightful  storm  at  Dunakeely,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
The  lightning  entered  a  house  at  B  ruckless,  and  struck  a  man  and  a  woman  ; 
the  former  was  killed  instantly,  but  the  woman  lived  a  short  time.  The 
storm  lasted  eight  hours,  with  a  vast  fall  of  rain  and  hail. 

During  a  storm  at  Johnstone,  several  persons  were  struck  by  the  light¬ 
ning  ;  some  were  badly  hint,  and  a  grocer  who  was  traversing  a  road  was 
killed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

At  the  House  of  Commons,  by  noon  yesterday,  a  large  number  of 
Jews  bud  assembled  to  witness  the  demand  by  Mr.  Rothschild  to  be 
sworn  in  as  the  elected  representative  in  Parliament  of  the  citizens  of 
London.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  Members  were  also  present.  The 
Speaker  having  taken  the  chair,  and,  in  the  usual  form,  declared  “  Mem¬ 
bers  to  be  sworn  will  be  pleased  to  come  to  the  table,”  Mr.  Hayter  and 
Lord  Marcus  Hill  advanced  to  the  table  with  an  honourable  Member, 
whom  a  writer  describes  as  “  dark-haired  and  sallow-skinned,  and  of  a 
Jewish  cast  of  countenance.”  Cheers  were  followed  by  silence,  and  then 
by  much  astonishment,  when  the  Member  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
took  all  the  oaths  tendered  to  him  :  it  was  not  till  he  had  signed  the  roll 
and  taken  his  seat  without  hinderance  from  any  party  in  the  House,  that 
the  majority  of  the  lookers-on  learned  that  the  Member  was  the  English 
country  gentleman  Mr.  William  Owen  Stanley,  the  new  Member  for 
Chester. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  later,  the  chagrin  at  apprehended  disappointment 
was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Rothschild  himself  at  the  bar. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  table  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith  and  Mr.  Page 
Wood ;  and  the  Clerk  at  the  table  was  proceeding  to  swear  him,  when  he 
said,  in  a  clear  voice,  “  I  desire  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament.”  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  from  the  seat  that  used  to  be  occupied  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  quivered  with  emotion — “  I  protest 
against  that !  ”  Amidst  loud  cheers  and  counter-cheers,  the  Speaker 
uttered  his  mandate  to  withdraw ;  and  Mr.  Rothschild,  retired  to  a  scat 
behind  the  bar.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  then,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  marked 
great  agitation,  poured  forth  an  argumentative  protestation  against  the 
concession  that  any  man  might  presume  to  claim  a  scat  in  that  House  un¬ 
less  he  took  it  under  the  solemn  sanction  and  invocation  of  the  name  of 
our  common  Redeemer ;  and  if  not  upon  the  book  in  which  we  all  believe, 
yet  upon  that  which  is  at  least  the  symbol  of  our  common  Redeemer. 

God  being  his  helper,  he  should  never  shrink  from  struggling  with  all  his 
might  and  to  the  last  to  render  that  House,  in  name  and  profession  at  least, 
that  which  may  be  worthy  of  God’s  holy  grace,  and  that  is  the  Christian 
Legislature  of  a  Christian  people.  No  man  may  affirm  that  any  man  ex¬ 
cepting  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian  has  ever  been  permitted  to  take  part 
in  that  Christian  Legislature.  He  moved  this  resolution — 

“  That  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  Christian  Legislature  no  man  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  it,  except  under  the  sanction  of  a  Christian  oath  ;  and  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  having  requested  to  take  the  oatli  on  tile  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  having  in  consequence  been  desired  to  withdraw,  this  House  refuses  to 
alter  the  form  of  taking  the  oath.” 

The  course  thus  proposed  brought  forward  the  Attorney-General 
with  formal  objections  and  suggestions,  chiefly  founded  on  the  precedent 
of  Mr.  O’Connell  when  he  was  returned  for  Clare.  Mr.  O’Connell  de¬ 
manded,  at  the  table,  to  be  heard  on  his  claim  to  be  admitted  without 
taking  the  oaths  then  in  use.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel  proposed 
that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned ;  and  ultimately,  on  the  adjourned 
debate,  be  moved  in  accordance  with  precedents  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
should  bo  beard  at  the  bar,  and  not  at  the  table ;  and  that  course  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  Sir  John  Romilly  moved  the  substitution  of 
words  taken  verbatim  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  resolution,  with  the  change 
of  names — That  “  llaron  Rothschild,  a  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
be  beard  at  the  bar  by  himself,  his  counsel  or  agents,  in  respect  to  bis 
claim  to  vote  and  sit  in  Parliament”  ;  but  with  the  addition  of  the  words, 
“  in  respect  to  his  claim  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  upon  taking  the 
oaths  on  the  Old  Testament.” 

To  this  amended  proposal,  in  its  turn,  Mr.  Page  "Wood  objected :  the 
law  is  so  palpably  clear — no  lawyer  could  stand  up  in  the  House  and 
question  it ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity  for  deliberation  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  must  vote  both  against  the  motion  and  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley  was  not  so  perfectly  informed  as  Mr.  Page  Wood  on 
the  law,  the  latter  having  so  recently  explored  the  subject  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Oaths ;  and  as  many  more  Members  were  in  the 
same  position,  and  more  especially  as  the  course  of  the  honourable  Mem¬ 
ber  for  London  is  very  suddenly  taken,  the  House,  to  avoid  being  taken  by 
surprise,  bad  better  adjourn  the  debate  till  Tuesday  next.  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  fell  in  with  the  suggestion  to  adjourn  ;  adding,  that  the  House  should 
consider  the  convenience  of  the  Member  for  London  in  the  day  it  fixed  for 
the  adjournment.  With  reference  to  the  precedents,  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
case  there  was  a  demand  to  be  heard  at  the  table  or  the  bar,  but  here 
there  is  no  demand  :  it  is  right  that  the  honourable  Member  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  whether  he  will  be  first  beard  by  himself  or 
counsel,  or  at  once  leave  the  matter  to  Parliament.  Sir  Eenjamin  Hall 
assured  the  House,  that  the  honourable  Member  for  London,  personally, 
desired  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  surprise;  but  the  noble  Lord  had 
repeatedly  and  most  emphatically  declared  his  intention  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  measure — so  late  indeed  as  Saturday  last ; 
but  forty-eight  hours  after,  ho  declared  that  he  should  not  do  any¬ 
thing  this  session.  Thereupon  the  citizens  of  London  have  met  and 
come  to  the  resolve  to  bo  no  longer  trifled  with.  Mr.  Anstey  sar¬ 
castically  deprecated  Lord  John  Russell’s  exclusion  of  bis  own  colleague 
from  the  House  by  consenting  to  adjournment — chiefly,  no  doubt,  that  the 
fish  dinner  may  not  be  postponed.  It  was  notorious,  that  there  was  a  deter¬ 
mination  last  night  of  the  leading  Members  on  both  sides  to  obstruct  the 
claims  of  Baron  Rothschild.  Mr.  Osborne  declared  that  Ministers  were 
calling  on  them  to  fight  a  sham  battle,  and  were  endeavouring  to  postpone 
the  question  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  because  it  is  not  convenient  to 
Government,  and  is  disagreeable  to  their  friends  on  the  opposite  side. 
Lord  John’s  position  is  most  disadvantageous  to  him.  He  called  on  the 
Liberal  party  to  oppose  him,  and  if  need  be  throw  him  out  on  this  question. 

After  a  brief  and  animated  discussion,  Mr.  Page  Wood  declared,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Member  for  London,  that  be  did  not  wish  to  be  beard  in 
support  of  his  claim  cither  in  person  or  by  counsel.  Ultimately,  it  was 
resolved  to  adjourn  the  debate.  Mr.  Hume  having  moved  that  it  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  noon  on  Monday,  some  further  contest  was  raised;  almost  every 
day  in  the  week  being  mentioned  by  different  Members  :  at  last  the 


matter  was  settled  by  division.  A  number  of  cross  motions  were  made 
and  withdrawn.  Towards  the  end,  it  was  resolved,  by  191  to  62,  that 
Monday  next  at  noon  should  be  the  time  for  resuming  the  debate. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Ceylon  grievances, 
just  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  produced  a  burst  of  indignation 
last  night. 

[The  Committee  reported  their  regret  that  the  House  did  not  accede 
to  their  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission;  they  also  regret 
that  they  are  still  unable  to  make  a  full  report  on  some  of  the  various 
matters  referred  to  them.  They  are  of  opinion  that  “the  serious 
attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  should  be  called  to  the  evidence 
taken  ”  ;  and  they  “  recommend  that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  proceed  to  Ceylon,  to  ascertain  what  changes  may  be  necessary 
for  the  better  government  of  that  colony,  unless  some  step  should  be 
forthwith  taken  by  the  Government,  which  may  obviate  the  necessity  of 
further  investigation.”] 

Mr.  Baillie  declared  the  report  to  be  the  most  singular,  inconsistent, 
and  extraordinary  document  that  bad  ever  emanated  from  a  Committee 
of  the  House.  He  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  IIume,  from  independent  sources  of  information,  characterized  the 
evidence — 

It  was  so  damning  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Tonington  as  a 
man,  as  a  governor,  and  as  a  gentleman,  that,  if  he  were  brought  before  a 
court-martial  tomorrow,  be  would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mission  for  a  da)p.  The  Government  had  thrown  its  shield  over  him,  and 
the  Committee  had  refused  to  lay  the  evidence  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  surprised  at  these  strong  expressions  :  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  form  the 
subject  of  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Hawes  said,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  the  evidence  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  :  copies  of  it  had  been  sent.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  de¬ 
clared  this  course  to  he  against  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  appealed  to 
the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  affirmed  this  view.  All  that  the  Committee 
could  do  was  to  report  the  evidence  to  the  House  ;  and  the  evidence  so 
reported  might,  with  the  approbation  of  the  House,  go  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  :  they  could  not  themselves  order  the  evidence  to  he  presented  to 
her  Majesty’s  Government. 

In  reference  to  the  Lords’  amendments  on  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill, 
Lord  John  Russell  stated,  that  on  Tuesday  next  he  should  move  that 
the  substituted  rating  of  15/.  be  reduced  to  one  of  12/.;  and  that  the 
amendment  as  to  registration  should  be  disagreed  to.  Mr.  Disraeli  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  unconciliatory  course  would  destroy  aU  prospect  of  pas¬ 
sing  the  bill :  bis  party  would  oppose  the  alterations. 

The  matter  next  in  order  of  interest  was  an  explanation  drawn  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Sibthorp  from  the  Attorney-General,  of  bis  conduct  in  refusing 
to  sign  the  application  for  an  injunction  to  stay  the  erection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  buildings  in  Hyde  Park. 

Certain  persons  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Rolt, 
and  Mr.  Cairns,  that  the  buildings  are  illegal,  and  have  applied  for  the 
usual  signature  of  the  Attorney-General)  in  formal  sanction  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  which  he  has  refused.  Sir  John  stated  that  he  had  taken  his  course  on 
his  own  motion  and  responsibility,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  the 
propriety  of  that  course.  The  signature  of  the  Attorney-General  is  never 
given  as  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  it  is  always  discretional.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Crown  and  the  Woods  and  Forests,  acting  in  co¬ 
operation,  do  possess  the  power  of  erecting  any  buildings  in  Hyde  Park — 
witness  the  barracks,  the  various  waterworks,  and  the  cottage  built  by 
George  the  Fourth.  The  general  public,  so  far  as  recreation  in  the  Parks 
goes,  are  admitted  by  the  grace  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  ;  they  have 
no  legal  right  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  Parks,  and  the  free  access  to  them 
depends  solely  on  the  Royal  pleasure. 

A  message  from  the  Crown  stated  the  Queen’s  desire  that  Marlborough 
House  shall  be  appropriated  as  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  after 
he  attains  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  that  the  House  should  take  into 
consideration  such  provisions  as  may  duly  accomplish  that  purpose. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley  made  a  vivacious  and 
entertaining  attack  on  the  vote  for  the  charge  of  the  Volunteer  Corps. 
He  contended  that  the  Yeomany  have  for  years  past  been  insubordinate 
and  useless,  and  at  the  present  moment  claim  for  themselves  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  disobedient  and  dangerous.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  undertook 
their  defence  ;  and  received  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Reid,  Mr.  Bass,  and 
others.  The  vote  tvas  affirmed,  by  147  to  25. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Beaumont  moved  that  Joseph  Byrne, 
Joseph  Ilinde,  and  Duncan  M ‘Arthur,  who  had  been  committed  for  fabri¬ 
cating  signatures  to  petitions,  be  released  from  Nowgate.  They  were 
summoned  to  the  bar,  reprimanded,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Lord  Brougham  reviewed  the  subject  of  the  Attorney- General’s  re¬ 
fusal  of  his  signature  to  the  injunction  against  the  building  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  referred  him  to  Sir  John  Romilly’s  own  ex¬ 
planation,  about  to  be  given  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Principal  House  op  Commons  Business  for  Next  Week. 

Monday,  July29.  Huron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  :  Adjournod  debate,  (at  twelve 
o’clock.) 

Motion,  “  That  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  existence  of  a  Legislature  in  Eng¬ 
land,  no  man  was  ever  admitted  to  take  any  part  therein  except  under  the 
sanction  of  a  Christian  oath  ;  and  that  the  Iiaron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild 
having  reqviestcd  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  having,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  been  directed  by  Mr.  Speaker  to  withdraw  while  the  House  delibera¬ 
ted,  this  House  refuses  to  alter  the  form  of  taking  the  oaths” — Sir  Eobert 
Harry  Inglis. 

Amendment  on  the  above,  “  That  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  City  of  London,  having  presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  having  previously  to  taking  the  oaths  requested  to  be  sworn  on 
tile  Old  Testament,  (being  the  form  which  he  is  ready  to  declare  to  be  binding 
on  his  conscience,)  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  swear  him  on  the  Old  Testament 
accordingly  ” — Mr.  Osborne. 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill :  Third  reading. 

Thirty-nine  other  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Tuesday,  July  SO.  Pauper  Labour :  Motion  that  it  should  be  made  productive — Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope. 

Post-office  Communication  with  Paris,  &c. :  To  call  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee — Mr.  MacKinnon. 

Motion,  “  That,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  value  of  gold,  like 
what  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  authorized  to  create  a  Secured 
Stock,  with  interest  secured  on  the  principle  of  a  corn-rent ;  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  such  Secured  Stock  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  other  stock  to 
be  thereupon  extinguished  ;  the  difference  in  the  payments  to  be  thenceforth 
made  for  the  interest  to  be  carried  to  the  public  account  ” — Colonel  Thompson. 
Wednesday,  July  31.  Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill:  Committee. 

Eight  other  Bills. 
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Thursday ,  August  1.  Sheep  and  Cattle  Contagious  Disorders  Prevention  Continu¬ 
ance  Bill :  Second  reading. 

Four  other  Bills. 

Friday,  August  2.  Savings-Banks  Bill:  Second  reading. 

Stamp  Duties  (No.  2)  Bill :  Committee. 

Mr.  Ciarlcs  Pearson  has  publicly  announced  bis  intention  to  resign  bis 
seat  for  Lambeth  ;  his  duties  to  his  constituents  and  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  proving  too  much  for  his  health  and  strength.  The 
new  writ  is  to  be  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  next. 
A  requisition  has  already  received  respectable  and  numerous  signatures 
inviting  Mr.  David  Salomons  to  allow  himself  to  be  placed  in  nomination 
as  a  candidate. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Mr.  William  Williams,  the  late  Member  for  Coventry,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  by  the  electors  to  become  a  candidate. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  Mayo  took  place  on  Ihursday,  under 
circumstances  promising  a  contest  without  recent  parallel  for  excitement. 
Mr.  Ouselv  Higgins  was  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Frederick  Cavendish, 
proprietor' of  the  Mayo  Telegraph  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  by  Colonel  Knox  Gore ; 
and  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  chances  are 
equally  balanced.  A  large  force  of  Constabulary  had  been  concentrated  on 
the  occasion,  and  two  detachments  of  regular  soldiers  had  been  brought 
near  to  the  town. 

The  final  ballot  in  the  French  Assembly,  on  Thursday,  for  the  one  more 
representative  to  fill  up  the  number  of  twenty-five  in  the  Committee  of 
Permanence,  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Moderates  over  the  combined 
Legitimists  and  Republicans — some  of  the  Legitimists  wavering  ;  but 
the  vote  was  only  262  to  240. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  the  Danish  Dutchies,  received  in  Berlin,  state 
that  the  advanced  forces  of  the  two  armies  had  come  to  blows  near  Flens- 
burg.  “  The  Danes  retired,  carrying  away  their  killed  and  wounded  ;  the 
Holsteiners  lost  twenty  killed  and  wounded.” 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  issued  circulars  on  the  19  th  instant,  summoning 
a  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederation  at  Frankfort. 

The  Coroner’s  Jury  on  the  deaths  caused  by  the  steam-boat  explosion  at 
Bristol  have  returned  a  verdict  declaring  that  the  “boiler  at  the  time  was 
not  fit  for  use.” 

A  legal  correspondent  of  high  professional  status  communicates  to  us 
his  apprehension  that  the  New  Regulations  in  Chancery,  for  enabling  the 
Masters  to  dispense  with  the  hourly-wairant  system,  and  to  hear  matters 
by  lists  in  continuous  sittings  so  as  to  dispose  of  them  completely,  is  in 
some  danger  of  falling  utterly  into  disuse  from  obstacles  interposed  by 
professional  interest  and  official  lukewarmness.  We  have  reason  to  think 
that  whatever  ground  exists  for  the  apprehension  of  our  correspondent,  is 
duo  less  to  the  indisposition  of  a  liberal  profession  than  to  the  inertia 
of  antique  officials.  Though  in  particular  instances  the  nature  of  the 
business  pending,  or  the  especial  juncture  of  the  proceedings,  may  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  solicitors  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  contesting 
sides  to  strive  for  a  continuance  of  the  old  mode, — as  indeed  they  may 
sometimes  fully  justify  such  continuance, — yet  wo  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  solicitors  are  inteRigently  and  faithfully  working  the  new 
system  in  the  liberal  spirit  which,  launched  it.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this 
influential  class  of  agents  is  concerned,  we  trust  that  the  reform  is  not  in 
serious  danger  of  fatal  neglect  or  desuetude.  But  it  is  observed  that  only 
some  of  the  Masters  do  publish  their  cause-lists  in  the  usual  column  of 
the  Times  and  other  morning  papers  ;  a  few  of  the  Masters  refuse  to  give 
the  advantage  of  this  practice  to  so  much  of  the  working  of  the  new  rides 
as  they  can  personally  control.  If  this  unwdliugncss  to  help  in  giving 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  law  a  more  simple,  easy,  and  cer¬ 
tain  motion  be  continuously  manifested,  it  will  become  evidence  of  a 
bad  faith  that  at  present  no  one  willingly  imputes.  We  shall  watch,  and 
if  necessary  shall  expose  and  animadvert;  for  it  is  intolerable  that  a 
measure  of  reform  so  long  agitated  by  the  profession,  and  at  last  so  cau¬ 
tiously  put  in  action  by  its  judicial  heads,  should  bo  nullified  by  the  ef¬ 
fete  attachments  or  prejudiced  ill-will  of  its  ministerial  officials. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  week,  the  English  Funds  were  firm  and  a 
disposition  to  improvement  was  apparent.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  last  few  days,  whence  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  harvest,  together  with  reports  of  the  reappearance  of  the  potato- 
blight  in  Ireland,  produced  a  downward  movement,  and  the  market  was  for 
some  time  heavy.  Today  a  firmer  aspect  is  apparent,  and  the  closing  quota¬ 
tion  of  Consols  for  Money  is  96J  \ — for  Account,  96J  97.  It  was  expected 
yesterday  that  the  Bank  Directors  would  reduce  still  further  their  current 
rate  of  discount,  but  no  formal  notice  of  such  intention  has  been  given. 
Money  is  now  so  abundant  as  to  render  its  safe  temporary  employmaut  at  any 
rate  of  interest  above  2  per  cent  almost  impossible. 

The  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  on  the  usual  limited 
scale,  and  the  fluctuations  of  almost  every  description  of  stock  insignificant. 
The  Northern  European  and  Dutch  Stocks  still  continue  in  demand,  and  the 
prices  arc  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week.  Among  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  securities,  Venezuelan  Bonds  have  advanced  between  1  and  2  per  cent, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  remittance  on  account  of  the  dividends.  Some  small  trans¬ 
actions  have  occurred  in  Chilian  and  Brazilian,  at  improved  prices.  Mexi¬ 
can  have  continued  without  change  or  the  occurrence  of  any  important  busi¬ 
ness.  Portuguese  Bonds  had  been  quite  neglected :  some  business,  however, 
occurred  in  them  yesterday,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Lisbon  mail. 

The  Railway  Share  Market  is  rather  firmer  than  it  was  last  week  ;  the  prices 
of  the  principal  varieties  being  today  from  1/.  to  21.  higher  :  but  the  business 
has  been  unimportant.  It  appears  from  statistical  returns  that  the  gross 
amount  of  Railway  tolls  received  for  the  year  ending  31st December  last  was 
in  round  numbers  12,000,000/.  From  this  40  per  cent  must  be  deducted  for 
working  expenses ;  leaving  a  nett  amount  of  7,200,000/.  as  a  return  upon  ca¬ 
pital.  Taking  the  Share  capital  at  156,000,000/.,  and  the  Loan  and  Pre¬ 
ference  capital  at  44,000,000/.,  making  in  all  200,000,000/., — and  assuming 
the  Preference  capital  to  bear  5  per  cent  interest,  (a  very  moderate  calcula¬ 
tion,)  the  surplus  will  afford  about  3.,  per  cent  profit  upon  the  total  share 
capital ;  as  under. 

Nett  total  return  . £7,200,000 

Interest  upon  44,000,000/.  Debenture  and  Preference  Share 
capital,  at  5  per  cent .  2,200,000 

Leaving  a  balance  of . . . £5,000,000 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  occurring  in  either  the  Eng¬ 


lish  or  Foreign  Funds,  which  are  all  nominally  at  the  quotations  of  yester¬ 
day.  The  Railway  Share  Market  is  firm  ;  but  nothing  has  yet  occurred  in 
it  requiring  particular  remark. 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

. . .  96f  1 

Ditto  for  Account . 

. . .  96 3  97 

3  per  Cent  llcduecd . 

...  97 1,  4 

3|  per  Cents . 

...  99  J 

Long  Annuities . 

.  . .  8 1  5-16 

Bank  Stock . 

. . .  212  14 

Exchequer  Bills . 

India  Stock . 

.  266  270 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents  . . . . 

...  01  3 

Belgian  4£  per  Cents  . . . . 

.  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents . 

. . .  100  2 

Danish  5  per  Cents . 

. .  .  100  103 

Danish  3  per  Cents  . .  76  9 

Dutch  2.)  per  Cents .  57  4 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  89  5 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . .  29-f  30 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . . .  82  4 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  34  | 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  80  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  110  112 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  1 7J  I 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37’i  | 

Venezuela .  34  G 


BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  July  I80O.  a 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £30,257,440 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,000 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  16,0  8,11 2 

Silver  Bullion .  219,258 


£30,257,440 


BANKING  D1 

Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,180,101 

Public  Deposits’* .  4,645,194 

Other  Deposits .  11,122,418 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,311,702 


£30,257,440 

il'ARTMEKT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity 'i  £M  ,265,583 


Other  Securities .  10,184,360 

Notes  .  9,689,180 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  653,2.  2 


£34,812,415 


£34,812,415 


•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Acets. 


Votes  of  Confidence  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


Sir  Charles  Wood’s  troubles,  unlike  those  of  Lord  Palmerston,  do  not 
spring  from  adverse  votes  of  the  Peers,  but  from  the  restiveness  of  ma¬ 
jorities  in  his  own  House.  Disputing  Sir  Charles’s  dictum  on  certain 
branches  of  finance,  the  malecontents  cast  the  official  dictator  aside,  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hand,  and  pursue  their  course,  till  arrested  by 
the  action  of  an  opposing  Ministerial  force  sufficiently  strong  to  reinstate 
the  ChanceUor  on  his  stool.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  motion  for  the  remission  of 


the  duty  on  Timber  used  in  Shipbuilding,  Lord  Naas’s  bill  for  altering  the 
mode  of  charging  the  duty  on  Home-made  Spirits  in  bond,  the  dead-lock 
in  the  matter  of  the  Stamp-duties  proposal,  and  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor’s 
bill  for  abolishing  the  Attornies’  Certificate  duty,  are  all  cases  in  point. 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor’s  movement  was  the  mo3t  daring,  the  most 
harassing',  and  reached  a  point  nearer  success  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
last  deserves  some  illustration,  and  it  helps  to  illustrate  other  things. 

The  main  steps  in  Lord  Robert’s  crusade  in  favour  of  the  attornies  were 
four  :  leave  to  introduce  the  bill,  carried  by  (including  tellers)  157  to  138, 
majority  19;  the  second  reading,  carried  by  111  to  124,  majority  17  ;  to 
go  into  Committee,  carried  by  107  to  105  ;  the  third  reading  (Lord  Ro¬ 
bert’s  defeat)  to  take  place  three  months  hence,  carried  by  115  to  86,  ma¬ 
jority  29.  This  contre-temps  for  the  attornies  took  place  on  Monday 
night,  under  circumstances  not  unumusing.  There  were  thirty-seven 
“orders  of  the  day  ”  for  disposal,  and  the  Attornies’  Certificate  Bill  stood 
the  thirty-sixth.  About  an  hour  alter  midnight,  the  third  reading  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill,  which  stood  eighth  on  the  list,  came  on. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  endeavoured  to  postpone  this  step ;  alleging  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  a  clause  to  postpone,  had  left  the 
House  under  the  impression  that  the  question  would  not  be  brought  ou  at 
so  late  an  horn'.  The  feeling  of  the  House,  however,  was  obviously  iu 
favour  of  going  on  ;  Sir  Benjamin  yielded  ;  the  discussion  ran  its  course ; 
and  about  two  o’clock  the  bill  passed.  Still,  Members  exhibited  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  leave  their  seats.  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  who  had  been  making  his 
rounds  throughout  the  evening  in  all  parts  of  the  House,  took  his  station 
near  the  door.  Twenty-six  “orders  of  the  day”  were  disposed  of  in  one 
way  or  another ;  and  when  the  Attornies’  Certificate  BiU  was  named  by 
the  Clerk,  a  cheer  rose  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  The  issue  was 
quickly  taken.  There  was  no  speaking ;  the  decisive  vote  was  hailed  with 
another  cheer  by  the  victors.  T  his  point  was  not  reached  till  a  quarter  to 
three  o'clock. 


The  process  of  Lord  Marcus  Hill’s  wrestlings  with  Members  is  not 
easily  detected  in  the  detail.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  Members 
to  change  sides ;  or  it'  he  did,  they  declined.  The  only  instance  of  change 
is  that  of  poor  Mr.  Bouverio,  who  as  “  independent”  Member  for  Kilmar¬ 
nock  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  but  who  as  placeman  voted 
against  the  second  reading,  against  going  into  Committee,  and  against  the 
third  reading  taking  place  on  the  day  named  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. 
To  all  appearance,  Lord  Marcus  Hill’s  persuasions  had  been  directed  to 
induce  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  stay  away,  and  to  prompt  its  opponents 
to  come  up  and  vote  confidence  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At 
all  events,  the  attornies  may  complain  of  having  been  deserted  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  moment  by  the  professed  friends  of  the  measure ;  while  the  country 
has  reason  to  complain  of  Members  wasting  public  time,  and  raising  false 
hopes  on  one  side  and  false  alarms  on  the  other,  by  supporting  a  measure 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  abandoning  it  by  their  absence. 

Taking  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  which  in  fact 
involved  the  whole  question,  and  comparing  the  names  with  those  who 
voted  on  Monday  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  three  months,  the  following  appears  amongst  the  results. 

Names  of  75  Members  who  voted  for  the  second  reading ,  but  who  absented, 
themselves  on  Monday  the  22 d. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Alcock,  Thomas 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  Capt.  T. 
Benbow,  John 
Brown,  Humphrey 
Bruce,  Lord  Ernest 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cayley,  L.  S. 

Coles,  Henry  B. 
Collins,  William 
Compton,  Henry  C. 
Deudes,  William 
Denison,  K,  B. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin 
Du  Tre,  Caledon  G. 
East,  Sir  .1.  B.  Bt. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 


Evans,  John  IIotham,Lord  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Evelyn,  W.  J.  Ivuightley,  Sir  C.  Bt.Salway,  Col.  Henry 

Fellows,  Edward  Lennox,  Lord  H.  G,  Sandars,  George 
l'itzroy,  Hon.  Henry  Lewisham,  Viscount  Scholefield,  Win. 

1  Loyer,  John  Lopes,  Sir  R.  Bart  .  Scott,  Hon.  F. 

Forbes,  William  Lushington,  Charles  Smyth,  John  G. 
Frevven,  C.  II.  Mahon,  O'Gorman  Somerset,  Capt.  E. 

Fuller,  Augustus  E.  March,  Earl  of  Stuart,  John 
Galway,  Viscount  Matheson,  Lt.-Col.  Stuart,  Lord  Dudley 
Gooch,  Edward  S.  Meagher,  Thomas  Thompson,  George 
Gore,  W.  Ormsby  Mailings,  J.  It.  Vesey,  Hon.  T. 
Greene,  Thomas  Muntz,  George  F .  Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  Bt. 
Greene,  Capt.  John  Norreys,  Lord  Waddington,  D . 

II eald,  James  O’Brien,  John  Waddington,  II .  S. 

Heywood,  James  Rakington,  Sir  J.  S.  Watkins,  Col.  J.  L. 
Iliidyard,  Rob.  C.  Pearson,  Charles  Welby,  Glynne  Earl 
Hood,  Sir  A.  Bart.  Pigott,  Francis  Williams,  T.  P. 
Hope,  Henry  Thos.  Plowden,  Win.  H.C.Yorke,  Hon.  E.  T. 
Hornby,  John  Pugh,  David 


In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  support  was  not  limited  to  the  second 
reading,  but  was  uniform  up  to  the  time  that  the  last  vote  was  called  for. 
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filjfdMS. 

Tlie  tragedy  of  Marie  Stuart,  which  in  the  first  instance  seemed  to  he 
removed  from’  Mademoiselle  Rachel’s  list,  was  after  all  performed  on  TV ed- 
nesday.  It  has  the  disadvantage,  that  there  are  two  whole  acts  in  which 
the  great  tragedienne  does  not  appear,— a  serious  matter,  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  go  to  see  her  only,  and  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  company  :  never¬ 
theless,  the  character  has  always  heen  a  favourite  one  during  Made¬ 
moiselle  Rachel’s  London  engagement.  In  no  other  single  piece,  perhaps, 
are  emotions  of  such  opposite  kinds  exhibited  with  equal  force. 

The  scene  in  which  the  two  Queens  meet  is  remarkable  for  a  succession 
of  those  hursts  of  indignation  and  wrathful  triumph  by  which  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Rachel  can  strike  an  audience,  less  capable  of  appreciating  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  declamation.  Queen  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Good  Queen  Bess,”  is  an  unpopular  personage  all  over  the  world, 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  the  heavy  blows 
dealt  at  her  insolence,  her  prudery,  and — worst  of  all — her  legitimacy, 
raise  peals  of  applause  ;  the  spirited  lady  who  inflicts  them  receiving 
honours  akin  to  those  bestowed  on  a  successful  pugilist. 

To  this  impetuous  third  act,  the  fifth  act — in  which  quiet  grief  with 
its  most  delicate  nuances  is  set  forth- — comes  as  a  most  effective  contrast. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  already  exhibited  Mary,  not  indeed  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  her  fortunes,  hut  in  the  triumph  of  her  rage  ;  and  now  she  shows 
her,  not  broken,  but  becalmed  by  the  approach  of  death.  The  leave- 
taking — with  its  varieties  of  love  for  the  nurse,  pardon  for  Elizabeth,  not 
quite  willingly  bestowed,  and  reproach  for  Leicester,  not  unattended  with 
passion — is  a  marvel  on  account  of  the  talent  with  which  the  actress  sus¬ 
tains  a  tranquil  sympathy. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  public,  last  night,  in  her  favoru-ite  character 
of  Camille ,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  by  this  time,  we  believe,  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  engagement  has  heen  successful  heyond  precedent  as  far  as 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre  is  concerned. 


La  Juive,  announced  for  some  time  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera,  was 
performed  on  Thursday.  In  getting  it  up,  the  present  managers  have  out¬ 
done  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  produced  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacle  that  wo  have  ever  seen  on  any  stage.  The  exquisitely 
painted  scenes,  looking  like  reality — the  market-place  of  a  medireval  city, 
with  its  quaint,  antique  architecture — the  splendid  banquet-haR — the 
processions  and  pageants — the  hundreds  of  people  crowding  the  stage,  and 
all  in  busy,  animated  groups — were  the  very  perfection  of  visual  display, 
and  sufficient  to  form  an  entertainment  of  themselves.  But,  as  mere  ac¬ 
cessories,  they  were  too  prominent,  engrossing  even  a  larger  share  of  at¬ 
tention  than  the  drama  and  the  music.  Of  the  five  hours  during  which 
the  opera  lasted,  at  least  half  the  time  was  occupied  in  mere  gazing  at  a 
splendid  show,  accompanied  indeed  by  melodramatic  or  ballet  music,  hut 
unnecessary  to  the  action  and  only  interrupting  its  progress.  Indeed, 
this  modern  fashion  of  operatic  spectacle  is  a  return  to  the  infancy  of  the 
musical  stage ;  for  the  operas  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centimes 
were  shows  of  a  splendour  and  magnificence  to  which  ours  hoar  no  com¬ 
parison. 

The  subject  of  the  piece  is  well  known  to  the  English  public ;  as  it 
was  turned  into  a  melodrama  and  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  soon  after 
its  first  appearance  at  Paris.  The  Jewish  father  and  daughter  were 
acted  by  Yandenhoff  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree.  Of  the  music  only  a  chorus 
or  two  wrere  retained,  and  probably  it  was  the  more  successful  on  that 
account.  The  drama  is  full  of  effective  situations  and  exaggerated  pas¬ 
sion.  The  two  principal  characters,  though  striking,  are  anything-  but 
interesting ;  a  fierce  vindictiveness  is  the  chief  feature  of  both.  The 
daughter  is  pm-sued  by  a  princely  libertine  under  the  disguise  of  a  Jewish 
youth.  She  discovers  that  as  to  faith  he  is  an  impostor,  and  yet  consents 
to  forsake  her  father  and  elope  with  him.  She  next  discovers  that  he  is 
a  prince  and  married,  and  then  her  sole  desire  is  to  sacrifice  him  along 
with  herself  to  her  revenge.  The  J ew  is  not  really  her  father,  but  has 
brought  her  up  from  infancy ;  her  real  father,  a  Cardinal,  being  ignorant 
of  her  existence.  The  Cardinal  has  done  the  Jew  no  harm,  hut  rather 
treated  him  kindly ;  yet,  hatred  of  Christians  makes  him  torment  the 
father  with  obscure  hints  about  his  daughter,  only  to  reveal  the  whole 
when  the  daughter  is  in  the  agonies  of  death.  All  this  is  repulsive,  and 
the  horrible  catastrophe  is  equally  so.  This  gloomy  and  atrocious  subject 
is  not  softened  by  the  charms  of  the  music.  It  is  loud  and  ponderous, 
overloaded  with  brazen  accompaniment,  and  with  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
sweetness  or  melody  ;  but  frequently  grand  and  imposing,  and,  like  the 
music  of  modem  French  operas  in  general,  happy  in  heightening  scenes 
of  clamour  and  confusion. 

Madame  Yiardot  certainly  exhibited  the  powers  for  which  she  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  but  with  less  success  than  usual.  In  what  she  had  to  act, 
almost  everything  was  violent  and  repulsive  ;  and  in  what  she  had  to 
sing  there  was  nothing  to  gratify  the  musical  ear.  Mario  being 
“indisposed,”  the  Jew  was  performed,  at  very  short  notice,  by  Maralti, 
■with  remarkable  ability  and  success.  Tamberlik  laboured  under  the  same 
disadvantage  as  Yiardot :  his  part  was  revolting,  and  his  music  had 
nothing  agreeable. 

We  cannot  think  the  production  of  this  opera  a  wise  step  :  the  mana¬ 
gers  had  better  have  stuck  to  the  Huguenots  and  the  Prophete. 


Sontag  maintains  her  supreme  position,  beyond  rivalry,  among  the 
tuneful  sisters  of  both  establishments.  After  the  strain  of  so  many  lead¬ 
ing  performances,  she  played  this  week  in  La  Tempesta  and  LI  Barbiere 
with  powers  apparently  as  untired  as  if  it  had  been  only  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  season.  Her  benefit  was  on  Thursday.  Renewing,  on  be¬ 
half  of  art  and  taste,  our  standing  protest  against  mutilated  performances 
of  great  operas  even  on  benefit-nights,  we  acknowledge  that  we  greatly 
enjoyed  Madame  Sontag’ s  twofold  representation  that  evening,  though  of 
course  preferring  the  Rosina  to  the  Semiramide.  In  the  former,  she  seemed 
to  surpass  the  old  marvels  of  her  unparalleled  execution.  From  the 
Semiramide,  presented  in  detached  portions,  wo  expected  less :  but,  in 
her  royal  robes,  Sontag  looked  right  queenlike,  and  her  action  was  noble. 
The  grand  vocal  effort,  the  “  Bel  raggio,”  was  a  splendid  display. 

Though  the  season  is  so  far  advanced,  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  has  sel¬ 
dom  heen  more  crowded  than  it  was,  not  only  at  Sontag’s  benefit,  but  on 
Tuesday  for  the  Tempesta. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

PALM  EE  ST  ON. 

For  all  the  English  dislike  of  the  modern  French  practice  of  club 
nomination  to  state  offices,  it  is  not  merely  a  club  but  the  section 
of  a  club  that  has  nominated  the  next  Premier  for  the  “  Liberal” 
party.  Not  that  the  object  was  expressly  avowed  at  the  banquet 
given  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  mansion  of  the  Reform  Club,  by  a 
certain  number  of  that  body ;  but  several  signs  and  words  other¬ 
wise  unintelligible  are  popularly  explained  by  that  conclusion. 
It  is  felt  that  the  RusseH  Cabinet  is  on  its  last  legs,  gradually 
sinking  to  dissolution :  even  the  last  boasted  majority  of  46  in  the 
Palmerston  debate  was  not  obtained  without  unusual  means  of 
compulsion ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  several  of  the  num¬ 
ber  xreted  against  their  opinions,  either  out  of  personal  liking 
to  Lord  Palmerston  or  fear  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  ousting  the 
Liberal  Ministry.  At  the  banquet,  a  letter  was  cited  from  Lord 
John  RusseH,  expressing  his  “  approval  ”  of  the  proceeding,  but  apo¬ 
logizing  for  his  absence  on  the  score  of  iH  health.  Other  Ministers 
who  were  absent  did  not  plead  iU  health,  and  did  not  even  send  an 
apology.  In  fact,  no  Cabinet  Minister  was  present  except  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  stood  alone ;  it  was  a  separate  movement  of  cer¬ 
tain  Liberals  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston,  as  exclusive  as  the 
recent  presentation  of  a  portrait;  the  object,  it  is  surmised,  being, 
to  introduce  the  Premier  Elect  to  his  constituents.  And  before 
that  impassive  chorus  the  principal  performer  played  his  part 
dexterously. 

The  “  graced  ”  actor  knew  weU  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  his 
audience ;  and  not  without  reason.  For  he  is  perfectly  suited  to 
that  audience.  It  was  formed  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  from 
two  sections  of  the  great  “  Reform  ”  party.  The  whole  of  that 
party  draws  its  inspiration  and  principles  chiefly  from  a  measure 
belonging  to  the  last  generation,  and  is  so  far  rather  behind  the 
age  for  a  vanguard  ;  but  certain  sections  of  it  are  still  less  incHned 
to  press  forward.  It  includes  men  who  are  in  earnest  and  who 
would  aid  the  progress  of  political  improvement ;  but  even  of  them 
a  large  number  would  postpone  their  most  darling  pursuits  to  the 
love  of  forbearance  towards  a  Ministry  that  can  scarcely  move  or 
be  moved  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The  second  section  includes 
word- worshipers — men  who  value  above  aU  things  the  mere  ut¬ 
terance  of  Liberal  words  :  these  mostly  belong  to  the  Prce-Reform 
sera,  when  the  mere  enunciation  of  Liberal  opinions  had  its  merit 
of  boldness  and  its  advantage  of  example  :  it  is  a  very  numerous 
section.  The  third  section  consists  of  traders  in  “LiberaHsm” — • 
the  managers  and  agents  of  elections,  the  paid  staff  of  this  or  that 
organized  agitation,  the  tame  censor  of  the  press,  who  pushes  fore¬ 
most  to  chastise,  in  order  that  the  chastisement  may  be  rendered 
harmless — men,  in  short,  whose  subsistence  is  deiaved  from  their 
taking  part  in  the  circulation  of  Liberal  sentiments.  The  first 
and  best  section  of  the  “  Reform  ”  party  has  ceased  to  be  the  most 
numerous :  if  the  earnest  Reformers  would  make  a  display  of  num¬ 
bers,  they  must  include  the  working  classes — certainly  unrepre¬ 
sented  on  Saturday. 

Their  Premier  Elect  is  appositely  chosen.  He  can  fully  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  Hp  Liberals,  and  does  all  needful  credit  to  the 
professional  Liberals.  His  statesmanship  is  the  very  art  needed 
tor  the  purpose.  There  is  in  his  pohey  a  striking  largeness  of  pro¬ 
fessions,  dwindling  as  they  pass  into  pledges,  and  fining  to  a  point 
in  action.  Submit  his  words  in  this  last  banquet  speech  to  the 
crucible,  and  you  will  find  these  points  as  the  substantial  residue. 

1.  Professions.  The  objects  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  been  “  the 
interests  of  this  country,”  “  which  involve  the  weUbeing  of  every 
other  country.”  It  is  the  duty  of  Ministers  “  to  protect  our  fel¬ 
low  subjects  in  whatever  foreign  land  they  may  happen  to  be  ” ; 
it  is  their  duty  “  to  assist  other  countries  in  endeavouring  to  at¬ 
tain  the  political  position  which  we  occupy.”  [This  last  profession 
was  cheered  loud  and  long  :  it  looks  so  bold  and  generous  !  It  is 
rather  general :  Lord  Palmerston  was  debarred  from  mentioning 
specific  instances,  lest  he  should  touch  upon  Greece,  or  Sicfly,  or 
Turkey,  or — in  short  any  place  where  these  professions  have  been 
applied.] 

2.  Pledges.  When  we  see  nations  rationally  improving  their 
condition,  “  they  at  least  deserve  our  sympathies  ” !  And  Lord 
Palmerston  believes  that  if  other  countries  try  to  check  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Hberty,  “  England  wfll  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale.” 
But  this  may  be  done  without  danger  to  peace.  [Here  we  have 
faHen  from  “  assistance  ”  to  “  sympathy  ”  and  “  weight.”] 

3.  Performances  [or  things  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  accom¬ 
plished].  Conscious  of  strength,  Lord  PalmerBton  keeps  from  war 
—when  he  can.  He  is  proud  of  his  native  country.  To  foreign 
countries  England  holds  out — an  example !  Lord  Palmerston 
thanks  his  feUow  diners  for  their  dinner  and  their  vote  in  the 
House ;  and  has  convinced  himself  that  so  long  as  England  has  such 
men,  her  Government  “  will  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
its  duty,”  “  her  fortunes  ”  wfll  not  be  in  any  “  danger.” 

Now  look  at  his  speech,  you  who  would  wonder  at  this  phamo- 
menon  of  a  spontaneous  banquet,  and  see  if  you  can  make  m  re  out 
of  it  than  that. 

Yes,  you  say :  Lord  Palmerston  hinted  the  master  secret  of  his 
art  diplomatic.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  says  the  master  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  that  whenever  foreign  Governments  talk  angrily,  they  will 
come  to  blows- — “  you  are  not  to  believe  every  angry  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  dissatisfaction,  diplomatic  or  otherwise.”  It  does  not  mean 
war.  It  is  only  word-making,  which  may  be  treated  as  fact,  event, 
or  figment,  at  the  option  of  the  diplomatist.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
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own  despatches  fully  hear  out  this  disclosure  :  tlio  most  artful  heap¬ 
ing  of  courteous  exasperatives  puts  everything  in  agitation,  hut 
causes  no  real  progress,  ends  in  no  settlement.  And  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  must  be  studied  in  his  despatches ;  for  he  seldom  wastes  a 
speech  in  Parliament ;  and  when  he  does  use  his  tongue  instead  of 
his  pen,  it  is  with  perfect  mastery  of  that  reserved  weapon. 

Such  is  the  statesman  who  always  asks  the  public  to  leave  it  all 
to  him — to  let  him  handle  everything — and  he  will  tell  all  about 
it,  some  day.  He  will  dispose  of  everything  with  an  indescribable 
sleight-of-hand,  upset  everything,  and  explain  it  all  when  it  is  all 
over  and  he  is  at  leisure  to  be  listened  to.  He  is  the  master 
spirit,  the  Figaro  of  the  state — 

“  L’arte  schermendo, 

L’arte  adoprando 
Di  qua  pungendo, 

Di  la  scherzanclo, 

Tutte  le  machine  rovesciero.” 

Scheme,  counter-scheme,  anti-counter-scheme,  ultra-anti-counter- 
scheme,  and  paulo-post-futuro-scheme,  are  so  balanced,  tangled, 
mixed,  and  conflicting,  in  his  unexplained  policies,  that  you  cannot 
follow  it,  and  you  are  fain  to  study  his  policy  in  its  results, — al¬ 
though  the  Sir  Abel  Handy  of  every  day  will  despise  that  empi¬ 
rical  test,  and  it  is  not  in  favour  with  Lord  Palmerston.  Por 
whether  you  take  him  in  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Prance,  or 
Denmark,  you  find  the  result  ever  at  variance  with  the  pro¬ 
fessions  :  teaching  Liberalism  to  Spain  ends  in  the  establishment  of 
a  military  government  and  the  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  British 
Ambassador ;  professing  independence,  sympathy,  and  “  weight,” 
in  Italy,  ends  in  reestablishing  Absolutism,  alienating  the  Italians 
from  us,  the  repudiation  of  the  English  missionary  by  the  Pope, 
the  fostering  of  revolution,  and  the  abandonment  of  Liberals  to 
their  fate- — several  of  them  refused  an  asylum  at  Malta.  In  Greece, 
magnanimous  protection  and  alliance  end  in  cowardly  coercion  and 
alienation ;  in  Portugal,  impartial  neutrality  ends  in  suppressing 
a  popular  movement  and  mixing  England  with  the  squabbles  of 
faction ;  in  Denmark,  peaceful  mediation  ends  in  prolonged  war¬ 
fare  ;  in  France,  friendly  offices  end  in  offence,  and  bullying  in 
submission.  Many  a  time  has  this  happened  :  Lord  Palmerston 
has  bespoken  “  the  usual  indulgence  ”  of  the  Commons ;  they  have 
seen  a  mystified  play  of  professions,  despatches,  ships,  envoys, 
bombardments,  protocols,  blue  books,  questions  and  answers,  news¬ 
paper  articles — and  then,  in  the  end,  Lord  Palmerston  has  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  frankest  manner  how  England  has  lost  the  very  ob¬ 
ject  professed  at  the  commencement. 

The  confession  caps  the  profession.  Lord  Palmerston  makes 
much  way  with  his  personal  qualities.  Amiable,  accomplished, 
good-looking,  gay,  manly,  he  is  endowed  with  the  magic  of  a  ser¬ 
pent-charmer.  Not  a  viper  can  resist  him.  He  is  a  kind-hearted 
man — really  so  ;  a  bountiful  master  to  every  faithful  servant ;  a 
true  aj)preciator  of  good  in  others — excellent  in  detecting  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  litterateur  who  swears  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  the  romance  of  the  alderman  where  vulgar  ignorance 
will  see  nothing  but  civic  commonplaces,  or  the  “earnestness” 
of  your  genuine  “  Eeformer,”  who  feels  strongly,  but  discreetly 
hides  his  patriotic  feelings  even  as  if  he  had  none,  and  is  therefore 
as  little  appreciated  by  the  tuidiscerning  public  as  “la  femme 
incomprise  ”  by  her  coarse  husband.  Who  could  refuse  anything 
to  such  an  estimable  and  able  man?  Certainly  not  those  who 
have  learned  to  know  him — liis  many  personal  adherents,  now 
scattered  in  every  part  of  society  ;  still  less  the  hundred  and  fifty 
Members  and  others  who  are  recorded  as  donors  of  the  picture,  or 
the  two  hundred  members  of  the  Reform  Club  his  future  constitu¬ 
ents  :  and  in  his  turn,  rest  assured,  he  will  never  forget  them. 
He  is  the  very  man  for  the  drama  that  is  in  prospect ;  and  in 
every  way  the  choice  does  credit  to  the  political  speculators  who 
have  put  him  up  for  the  next  vacancy  in  the  post  of  Premier.  And 
it  has  been  done  adroitly.  Are  journalists  formidably  allied  to 
the  “  earnest”  Radical  party, — bring  them  within  range  of  Pal- 
merstonian  blandishments,  and  the  Radical  element  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed.  Bid  your  most  formidable  satirist  to  the  feast, — he  is 
forthwith  disarmed. 

“  Let  your  ocean  be  port, 

He  would  think  it  good  sport 

To  be  drowned  in  that  red  sea.” 

The  principles  of  our  foreign  policy,  then,  will  be  extended  to 
our  home  policy.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  safe  to  allow 
such  a  man  to  take  a  yet  higher  post  on  his  usual  terms — “  the 
usual  indulgence,”  &c.  Possibly  a  turn  of  Palmerston — who,  it  is 
supposed  by  “earnest”  Reformers,  would  “stick  at  nothing,”  after 
gulping  the  Reform  Bill — might  tend  to  promote  “  reforming  ” 
activity  for  a  time ;  and  as  he  has  been  in  office  the  better  part  of 
forty  years  under  Governments  of  all  sorts  of  principles,  if  despe¬ 
rately  and  irrevocably  bigoted  to  no  particular  view’s,  he  must  be 
able  and  active  on  any ;  so  why  not  in  the  Radical  vein,  though 
it  is  opposed  to  his  early  training,  his  Anti-Reform-Bill  tendencies, 
and  his  lurking  remnant  of  Rotten  Row  sympathies  P  Only  the 
public  should  bear  in  mind,  that  his  principfle  of  conducting  affairs 
— the  “  helium  paratum  ” — is  expensive  policy ;  that  it  is  rather 
incompatible  with  “  financial  reform,”  or  any  readjustment  of  tax¬ 
ation  except  in  the  way  of  increase ;  that  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  actual  war — not  incompatible  with  incitement  of  revolution, 
nor  with  the  triumph  of  despotism.  Would  such  a  man  be  a  safe 
master  ?  He  might  indeed  be  made  so,  if  Ministerial  responsibility 
had  not  become  a  joke.  He  might  be  made  so  on  one  condition — 
the  revival  of  that  “  two-handed  engine  at  the  door,”  which  im¬ 
parted  to  Ministerial  responsibility  its  stern  reality  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 


HINTS  FOR  IRISH  POOR-LAW  REFORM. 

Whatevee  amount  of  general  soundness  there  may  be  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  national  faith  in  the  converse  of  the  apostolic  proposition,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  money  is  not  the  root  of  all 
good.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  incline  John  Brill  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion  ;  and  it  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
to  hear  that  respectable  gentleman  reply,  with  perfect  self-com¬ 
placency,  to  our  proofs  of  the  failure  of  his  design  for  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  by  counting  the  ciphers 
in  the  total  of  his  outlay  in  that  behoof.  Indeed,  we  have  known 
foremost  members  of  the  family  answer  all  complaints  of  wax¬ 
ing  poverty  and  waning  capital  and  fainting  industry,  by  showing, 
not  that  there  had  been  a  successful  or  a  judicious  attempt  made 
to  stay  those  evils,  but  that  there  had  been  an  expenditure  in  the 
matter  of  millions  of  poimds  sterling.  “  Here,”  for  example,  some 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  Prime  Minister  will  say,  “  is  a 
return  which  shows  that  there  has  been  spent  upon  the  Irish  poor 
in  the  year  1849,  2,177,650/.;  and  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
that  large  sum,  which  is  itself  a  sixth  of  the  yearly  value  of  the 
real  property  of  Ireland,  has  been  extracted  out  of  that  property. 
What  more  could  be  done  ?  ”  And  should  it  be  suggested  that 
the  same  paper  contains  evidence  that  one-third  of  the  whole  out¬ 
lay,  or  700,752/.,  went,  not  to  the  poor,  but  in  the  expenses  of 
management,  he  will  pooh-pooh  such  particularity,  and,  with  his 
finger  on  the  total,  triumphantly  close  the  discussion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  advocates  of  Poor-law  re¬ 
form  have  limited  their  argument  too  much  to  the  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  evils,  and  have  too  slightly  considered  or  indicated  their 
proximate  and  removeable  causes.  Their  apparent  design  too  often 
is,  or  is  assumed  to  be,  to  redress  the  mischief  caused  by  the  Poor- 
law  by  a  summary  abrogation  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  true  that  the 
burning  of  the  candle  at  both  ends,  which  is  proceeding,  would  be 
effectually  stopped  by  at  once  extinguishing  it :  but  that  will  not 
be  done ;  it  will  rather  be  permitted  to  burn  itself  out ;  neither  will 
the  bleeding  and  water  cure  be  relinquished  so  long  as  there  is  a 
drop  of  vital  fluid  in  the  body  or  room  for  the  infusion  of  more 
diluents.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  set  about  trimming  the  light, 
and  moderating  the  activity  of  the  depletion,  rather  than  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  vain  attempt  to  put  out  the  one  or  perfunctorily  to 
stop  the  other.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  it  may  not  be  possible  to  break 
some  of  those  vicious  circles  wherein  capital  and  labour  are  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  constant  consumption,  and  pauperism  alone  is 
reproduced.  In  so  far  as  this  course  can  be  changed,  to  the  same 
extent  will  the  accomplishment  of  the  original  design  of  the  Poor- 
law  be  advanced. 

As  our  aim  is  merely  to  throw  out  hints,  it  is  of  little  import¬ 
ance  at  what  part  of  the  subject  we  begin.  We  will  take  a  point 
wherein  the  Irish  Poor-law  materially  differs  from  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  also  from  its  own  original.  One  of  the  theories  upon 
which  the  system  was  based,  and  which  still  furnishes  the  most 
plausible  arguments  used  in  its  defence,  is  framed  out  of  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  influence  of  its  pressure  in  stimulating  employment, 
by  inducing  the  wealthier  to  pay  wages  in  preference  to  rates,  and 
by  impressing  upon  the  poorer,  as  a  class,  the  advantage  of  living 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  rather  than  upon  public  alms. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  all  the  inhabitants  who  possessed  any 
local  property  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  destitute  in  their 
respective  districts ;  and  thus  the  poorest  of  the  industrious  as  well 
as  the  richest  proprietors  were  linked  in  a  common  interest  to  pre¬ 
vent  destitution,  and  were  periodically  informed,  by  the  rate-col¬ 
lector,  of  its  actual  amount.  Every  cottier  was  thus  made  to  feel 
that  the  insertion  of  an  impostor’s  name  upon  the  division  relief- 
list,  was  in  fact  the  abstraction  from  his  own  use  of  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
every  form  of  employment  that  could  be  devised  or  encouraged  in 
his  neighbourhood  would  render  his  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labour  more  secure.  Such  was  the  theory  and  practice  during 
the  first  few  years  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  experiment;  when  both 
were  sacrificed  to  the  legislative  whim  that  exempted  all  persons 
rated  under  4/.  annual  value,  from  liability  to  poor-rate,  and 
threw  the  onus  of  their  contributions  upon  the  landlord  under 
whom  they  held,  or,  in  the  jargon  of  the  law,  upon  the  “  immediate 
lessor.”  Thus  a  class  of  probationary  paupers  was  at  once  created, 
relieved  from  all  share  and  responsibility  in  the  fiscal  working  of 
the  law,  but  largely  interested,  on  behalf  of  neighbours,  relatives, 
and  selves,  in  a  free  and  ample  distribution  of  the  alms-fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  it.  The  higher  the  rate  the  better,  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  did  it  seem  to  the  holder  of  a  tenement  valued  at  or  un¬ 
der  4/.  by  the  year.  He  saw  not  the  ultimate  ruin  that  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  follow  a  boundless  unproductive  consumption  :  he  looked 
only  to  the  shower  of  public  money  which  he  knew  was  not  di¬ 
rectly  drawn  from  his  own  resources,  and  which  he  didnot  imagine 
likely  to  produce  any  other  than  a  fertilizing  effect.  But  mis¬ 
chievous  as  was  this  operation  of  the  4/.  exemption,  it  was  harm¬ 
less  in  comparison  to  the  consequential  evil  it  brought  upon  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  The  transfer  of  the  liability  to 
rate,  from  the  occupier  to  the  “  immediate  lessor,”  altered  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  debt  and  fixed  it  as  a  personal  lien  upon  the  latter,  who 
was  consequently  obliged  to  pay  rates,  even  though  he  might  re¬ 
ceive  no  rent, — who  was  thus,  in  fact,  practically  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine  for  the  crime  of  ownership — generally,  during  the  last 
four  years,  merely  nominal.  Here  was  the  landlord  coerced  by  a 
penal  law  to  evict  his  tenants  and  to  clear  his  lands.  A  kindly 
or  a  careless  man  might  shrink  from  the  adoption  of  harsh  mea¬ 
sures  to  regain  possession  of  property  which  made  him  no  return ; 
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but  the  law  interposed ,  and  declared  that  mercy  should  iu  this  case 
be  twice  punished — punished  by  the  withholding  of  rent,  punished 
by  the  exaction  of  a  poor-rate  often  approaching  in  amount  to  the 
full  value  of  the  land.  This  is  the  true  story  of  the  evictions  and 
clearances  of  later  years:  iu  1843,  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
tenants,  the  occupiers  of  more  than  half  the  tenements  in  Ireland, 
were  by  statute  exempted  from  poor-rate,  and  the  liability  thrown 
upon  the  proprietors.  When  the  potato  crop)  failed  those  occupiers 
paid  no  rent;  it  was  seldom,  we  believe,  urgently  demanded,  and 
two  or  three  years’  arrears  accumulated  ;  then  actions  for  the  poor- 
rate  of  those  very  tenements  were  taken  against  thelandlord  in  the 
superior  courts ;  the  oJ.  debt  was  made  20/.  by  law  costs ;  his  goods, 
perhaps  in  a  distant  county,  were  taken  in  execution ;  his  body 
was  in  peril  of  arrest ;  it  became  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  and 
not  more  for  that  than  for  the  safety  of  his  tenants,  that  he  should 
extract  from  the  soil  the  means  of  defraying  his  liabilities  :  he  was 
thus  forced  by  the  law  to  drive  the  starving  and  listless  occupiers 
of  his  farms  from  their  cabins,  to  the  miserable  refuge  of  the  work- 
house. 

But  the  4/.  exemption  in  the  Irish  Poor-law  is  not  the  only 
mischievous  variation  from  the  English  model.  The  pauperizing 
operation  of  that  provision  is  well  supported  by  a  long  train  of 
legal  machinery.  All  tenants  rated  under  4/.  are  completely  re¬ 
lieved  from  responsibility  as  to  the  payment  or  expenditure  of  the 
poor-rate  :  all  tenants  rated  above  that  sum  are  likewise  exempted 
in  a  proportion  varying  from  onc-half  to  the  whole  of  the  rate. 
An  occupier  may  deduct  from  each  pound  of  his  rent  “  one-half  of 
the  sum  which  he  shall  have  paid  as  rate,  in  respect  of  each  pound 
of  the  net  annual  value.”  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest,  that  if  the  holding  be  valued  at  half  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  the  occupier  pays  no  portion  of  the  rate;  and  thus  a 
permanent  war  upon  the  subject  of  valuation  is  kept  up  be¬ 
tween  the  classes  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  a  mystification 
is  thrown  over  the  intrinsic  marketable  value  of  the  land,  which 
tends  much  to  restrict  and  complicate  the  trade  in  that  commodity. 
In  England,  when  two  parties  deal  for  the  hiring  of  a  farm,  they 
mutually  consider  the  net  value  of  the  soil  over  and  above  all  rates 
and  charges :  in  Ireland,  they  look  upon  the  poor-rate  as  an  un¬ 
certain  quantity,  which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  either  of  them  to 
alter,  according  as  he  may  be  able  to  exercise  political  or  other  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  guardians  who  fix  the  rateable  value  that  deter¬ 
mines  not  only  its  actual  amount  but  its  proportional  incidence. 
And  when  this  has  been  determined,  our  English  readers  will,  no 
doubt,  conclude  that  each  party  will  bo  held  to  his  special  liability, 
and  that  neither  of  them  will  be  bound  for  the  debt  imposed  by  the 
law  upon  the  other.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  erroneous.  In 
England  an  occupier  is  liable  for  rates  struck  during  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  for  none  other  :  in  Ireland  a  tenant  may  hold  adverse 
possession  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  period  (as  often 
happened  since  the  commencement  of  the  potato  famine)  he  pays 
neither  rent  nor  rates.  At  length  he  is  evicted,  or  voluntarily  de¬ 
parts  ;  and  then  the  land  itself  and  the  person  and  other  property  of 
its  owner  become  liable  for  all  the  arrears ;  for  which  he  may  be 
sued  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  record,  by  civil  bill  in  the 
court  of  proper  jurisdiction,  or  by  complaint  before  a  justice,  and 
warrant  of  distress.  Thus  it  is  not  only  possible  under  this  law, 
but  of  actual  and  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  that  proprietors  are 
utterly  ruined  by  legal  persecution  for  debts  they  never  contracted, 
and  which  were  incurred  by  tenants  having  possession  of  their 
property  under  the  sanction  of  a  lease.  Nor  is  a  general  over¬ 
throw  of  landlords  the  most  mischievous  result  of  these  iniquitous 
provisions.  The  blow  which  prostrates  the  owner  desolates  the 
land.  No  one  dares  to  occupy  a  farm,  when  he  knows  that  if  ho 
brings  a  single  sheep  into  the  fields,  or  a  single  stool  into  the 
house,  he  gives  the  signal  of  attack  to  an  army  of  union  bailiffs. 
And  so  the  vicious  circle  becomes  daily  wider ;  the  wasted  land 
grows  only  weeds  and  poor-rate  arrears  ;  the  labourers  who  should 
have  tilled  it  want  employment  and  food ;  the  union  establish¬ 
ment,  which  its  produce  was  expected  to  support  or  relieve  from 
pressure,  falls  deeper  into  debt ;  the  contractors,  who  have  fed 
paupers  upon  credit,  become  insolvent,  and — the  end  approaches. 

The  causes  of  evil  we  have  hinted  at  are  removeable,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  exist,  and  would  not  be  tole¬ 
rated  for  a  moment,  in  the  English  system  of  poor-relief.  Our 
hints  are  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we  reserve  the  rest  for  another 
paper,  which  will  probably  close  the  series. 


THE  BOOB  HAN’S  PICNIC. 

“  Poor  ”  is  a  term  that  needs  a  wide  construction  as  applied  to 
Joseph  Brown’s  annual  excursion  into  the  country.  “  Poor  ”  is  he 
that  lacks  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  still  poorer  he  that  lacks 
faith  to  use  his  good  tilings  to  his  own  perfect  enjoyment— -that 
having  his  bread,  dares  not  cast  it  on  the  waters,  but  must  keep 
the  bare  loaf  in  his  fevered  hand  and  try  to  live  on  bread  alone. 
Eor  the  excellent  pastor  has  this  year  extended  his  invitation  beyond 
the  poor  of  his  parish ;  induced  thereto,  no  doubt,  by  the  different 
character  of  his  parishioners. 

Soon  after  we  recounted  the  “  Poor  Man’s  Picnic”  at  Havering 
atte  Bower,  Hr.  Browu  was  removed  from  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s 
Bethnal  Green  to  that  of  Christchurch  Blackfriars, — a  move  con¬ 
siderably  better  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  and  one  which  has 
been  attended,  we  believe,  with  a  general  gain.  If  we  touch  upon 
the  personal  part  of  the  matter,  it  is  because  the  personal  in¬ 
cidents  are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  moral  of  our 
story.  About  the  same  time,  the  desolate  condition  of  orphans 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  at¬ 


tracted  his  attention ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  J.  M. 
Morgan,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
orphans  at  Ham,  just  beyond  Richmond.  But  the  good  philan¬ 
thropist,  whose  growing  infirmities  cannot  fetter  his  mindfulness 
for  others,  stole  a  march  upon  the  busy  pastor,  and  in  establishing 
the  orphan  asylum  contrived  that  its  management  should  involve 
a  residence  for  the  manager ;  so  that  the  new  Rector  of  Black¬ 
friars  has  a  residence  at  each  end  of  the  Richmond  Railway. 
And  the  effect  of  busy  labour  in  that  sickly  parish  of  Bethnal 
Green,  which  had  visited  his  home  with  a  fatal  blow  and  had  ex¬ 
cited  fears  for  his  own  endurance,  has  been  corrected  by  the  coun¬ 
try  air :  with  the  soul  of  a  martyr,  Joseph  Brown  is  spared  the 
fate  ;  and  the  pastor’s  wife  grows  young  again  amid  the  flowers  of 
her  garden. 

Christchurch  parish  was  somewhat  peculiarly  situated,  spiritually. 
The  Church  of  England  sustained  a  waning  popularity,  and  the 
parishioners  had  been  estranged  from  its  somewhat  exclusive  minis¬ 
tration.  .J oseph  Brown  is  not  a  mere  pulpit  clergyman,  nor  one 
whose  zeal  is  limited  to  the  formal  duties  of  the  clergyman’s 
rounds.  He  is  a  plain  unassuming  man,  strong  in  faith, — “  Evan¬ 
gelical,”  we  believe,  technically,  but  truly  catholic  in  spirit ;  as 
widely  charitable  in  his  kindness :  to  whatever  persuasion  he  be¬ 
longs,  he  appeals  to  instincts  and  sentiments  wider  than  s<.ot.  His 
parishionors  begin  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  a  year  in  his  parish  on  Monday  last.  It  is 
not  so  poor  a  parish  as  that  of  St.  Peter’s  Bethnal  Green,  in  the  way 
of  money  poverty ;  its  paupers  are  not  so  large  a  section,  its  quasi¬ 
paupers  not  the  bulk  of  its  population.  The  pastor,  therefore,  in 
leading  forth  his  flock  to  rejoice,  collectively,  iu  the  open  air  and 
open  sun  of  nature,  was  less  exclusive  iu  his  invitations  :  besides  the 
exode  which  we  described  last  year — a  vast  railway  exode  of  poor 
and  lowly — a  further  contingent  of  parishioners  started  late  in  the 
day,  travelling  partly  on  the  silver  Thames  in  the  golden  ease  of 
a  state  barge ;  all  united  under  the  aisles  of  the  Ham  avenues ; 
and  while  the  poorer  multitude,  not  unfriended  nor  melancholy, 
but  ever  slow,  wended  its  way  back  by  return  train — the  state 
barge  carrying  back  the  aged — the  later  visiters  finished  the  day 
with  a  sort  of  the  a  la  fourchette  in  the  pastor’s  gardens. 

Never  perhaps  has  a  festival  been  more  gay  than  that  homely 
and  temperate  banquet ;  never  has  the  unfailing  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  affections  of  man  for  man  been  more  eloquently  tested  than 
by  that  cheerful  intercourse.  The  pastor  of  an  unpopular  church 
in  a  divided  parish  appeared  there  as  the  father  of  an  united  family 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  domestic  festival,  on  the  birthday  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  care.  The  plain  “  man  in  black  ”  had  gone  among  them ; 
and  they,  even  the  “  middle  class,”  whoso  sympathies  arc  wont  to 
suffer  the  closest  collapse,  knew  their  brother.  He  spoke  in  the 
plain  heartfelt  language  of  his  Master,  and  they  answered.  They 
met  to  share  his  companionship  with  the  lowly  and  the  dejected. 
They  took  their  supper  off  plain  deal  board,  covered  with  the  de¬ 
cent  cloth,  which  might  vie  with  the  board  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tians  in  plainness  and  in  the  harmony  around  it.  There  you  saw 
the  pastor,  the  churchwarden,  the  parishioner — the  apostle,  the 
publican,  and  the  sinner — at  the  unpretending  board.  There  was 
no  sanctimonious  restraint,  nor  was  restraint  of  any  kind  needed. 
The  spirit  of  the  presiding  genius  thoroughly  possessed  every  one 
present,  according  to  his  faculties.  Joseph  Brown  had  brought 
his  parishioners  together  effectually — the  richer  with  the  poorer ; 
all  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  primary  feelings  of  their 
common  nature,  as  with  the  common  elements  by  which  they  live. 
He  has  won  the  estranged  parish  and  conquered  its  divisions.  So 
we  augur  from  more  than  the  formal  declarations  to  that  effect  by 
those  who  ought  to  know. 

N ow  tliis,  we  say,  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  true  working 
clergyman,  such  as  the  Church  of  England  needs  to  reunite  her 
with  her  body — the  people.  More  such  men  as  this,  and  we 
should  hear  less  of  doctrinal  dissensions  :  for  though  he  might  be 
ill  qualified  to  cope  ivith  casuists — whale  more  subtile  intellectual- 
ists  are  convincing  the  hard  heads  of  the  few,  or  failing  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  convince — he  is  convincing  the  hearts  of  the  many.  We 
are  glad  to  add,  that  even  Bethnal  Green  has  not  lost  all  that 
Blackfriars  has  gained ;  for  we  learn  that  his  successor  is  following 
in  his  footsteps.  May  the  race  multiply ! 


HOT  AND  COLD  JUDICIAL. 

Two  cases  are  before  the  public,  one  of  them  now  becoming  an  an¬ 
tique,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  law. 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Pate,  the  judicial  mind  was  hardened 
against  the  idea  of  insanity.  Pate  daily  washed  his  head  in  a 
pailful  of  weak  toddy  ;  daily  took  one  particular  drive  in  a  cab, 
and  got  himself  drenched  with  water  when  he  could ;  daily  at¬ 
tracted  notice  by  his  insane  demeanour  ;  insanely  disregarded  mi¬ 
litary  rule ;  thought  that  there  were  bricks  in  his  stomach ; 
thought  that  the  messman  wanted  to  poison  him ;  with  other  de¬ 
lusions  equally  wild.  But  the  judicial  mind  is  incapable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  that  such  a  state  of  health  implies  incapacity  for  self-con¬ 
duct  ;  and  in  that  regard  Robert  Pate,  whose  madness  is  notorious 
to  the  whole  town,  is  treated  as  a  sane  man. 

Well,  perhaps  that  might  be  justified  if  the  judicial  mind  con¬ 
sistently  ignored  insanity ;  which  indeed,  as  we  have  shown,  it 
might  safely  do  under  an  intelligent  system  of  correctional  disci¬ 
pline.  But  the  judicial  mind  does  not  ignore  insanity. 

In  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre’s  case,  the  delusions  are  equally  but  not 
more  manifest.  Mr.  Sombre  suspected  his  wife’s  fidelity, — but  we 
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do  not  set  down  Othello  for  a  madman.  Mr.  Sombre  thinks  that 
he  bribed  an  English  Peer, — a  fact  quite  incredible,  though  not 
without  precedent ;  and,  as  a  contemporary  says,  not  inexplicable 
under  the  conjecture  that  somebody  had  personated  the  Peer  to 
receive  the  bribe.  lie  thought  one  of  his  sisters  illegitimate,  on 
testimony  derived  through  Lord  Metcalfe, — who  repudiated  any 
statement  of  the  kind ;  and  Mr.  Sombre  may  be  mistaken.  In-  j 
deed,  all  Mr.  Sombre’s  delusions  might  be  the  effect  of  an  excitable 
Orientalism  worked  upon  by  the  experience  of  having  been  de¬ 
ceived  ;  and  certainly  his  delusions  were  not  more  conclusive  than 
those  of  Pate.  But  the  judicial  mind  pronounced  him  mad. 

Whence  this  obstinate  facility  in  one  case,  this  ready  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  other  p  The  inconsistency  would  be  reconcileable,  if 
we  admitted  the  surmise  that  the  Chancery  mind  was  bent  upon 
grasping  Mr.  Sombre’s  money  for  the  profit  of  the  court,  and 
that  the  Exchequer  mind  was  bent  on  grasping  Pate’s  neck  from 
the  love  of  revenge.  But,  of  course,  either  surmise  is  equally  inad¬ 
missible.  The  evident  and  plain  cause  of  the  inconsistency  is,  that 
the  law  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  mad  folks. 


RAILWAY  EXPLOITS. 

According  to  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  excursion-trains  of  the 
18tli  instant  on  the  South-western  Railway,  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  the  public  are  softened  to  the  extent  of  being  falsi¬ 
fied.  He  states  “  a  few  plain  facts,”  for  which  half-a-dozen  of  his 
neighbours  will  vouch. 

“I  proceeded  with  tlie  first  down-train  ;  it  was  composed  of  about  thirty 
carriages  and  one  engine,  which  appeared  wholly  inadequate  to  draw  the 
weight,  every  carriage  being  crowded,  and  was  pushed  up  behind  by  the  se¬ 
cond  train  when  rising  on  an  incline,  and  dropped  when  descending.  When 
near  Basingstoke,  on  the  top  of  a  high  embankment,  I  saw  the  guard  of  our 
train  beckon  the  driver  of  the  second  train  to  push  us  up  as  before.  He  obey¬ 
ed  the  signal  with  a  vengeance!  I  saw  from  the  speed  at  which  the  last  train 
was  coming  that  a  collision  was  inevitable,  and  called  out,  ‘  Hold  hard !  she 
is  driving  into  us  !’  I  caught  firm  hold  of  the  top  rail  of  the  carriage,  and 
those  about  me  instinctively  took  some  precaution  ;  but  although  we  expected 
and  were  prepared  for  a  shock,  we  were  thrown  violently  from  our  seats.  One 
man  in  our  carriage,  who  was  standing  on  the  floor,  holding  on  by  the  top 
rail,  was  knocked  over  on  the  coupling-iron,  to  which  he  hung.  The  fright 
was  extreme,  the  passengers  being  thrown  one  on  the  other,  and  the  screams 
of  the  women  heightened  the  confusion  ;  one  lady  had  her  eye  blackened  ;  my 
friend’s  knee  is  much  injured  and  his  clothes  torn  ;  three  persons  in  all  were 
thrown  out  of  the  train,  one  of  whom  had  his  head  cut  off !  My  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  we  were  off  the  rail,  as  I  felt  the  carriage  give  two  or  three 
jumps,  but  I  found  that  it  was  caused  by  the  wheels  passing  over  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  deceased.  On  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  I  found  the  line  strown  with 
the  hats  of  the  passengers ;  some  of  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  distributed  to  the  owners.  The  train  was  delayed  for  three  hours, 
arriving  at  Southampton  after  two  o’clock  instead  of  eleven. 

“In  conclusion,  my  opinion  is,  the  accident  was  owing  to  the  reckless 
driving  of  the  second  train,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  power  to  convey 
the  first.  The  passengers  could  well  observe  the  anxiety  of  the  railway  of¬ 
ficials  to  keep  the  extent  of  the  truth  from  the  public.” 

We  have  before  noticed  amongst  the  offices  of  the  railway,  at 
first  thought  so  prosaic,  that  of  keeping  our  over-civilized  society 
in  a  state  of  familiarity  with  danger ;  but  perhaps  a  little  im¬ 
provement  might  be  effected  without  impairing  the  utility  of  that 
function.  It  is  evident  that  the  cliivahy  of  our  day  is  to  centre 
in  the  railway ;  hut  let  it  be  conducted  chivalrously.  The  gallant 
fellows  who  brave  the  perils  of  the  rail  ought  not  to  be  obliged 
thus  to  expose  also  women  and  children  to  slaughter ;  the  helpless 
and  gentle  should  at  least  be  got  of  the  way.  The  manly  love  of 
danger  and  blood  might  then  be  satiated,  without  disturbance  or 
stint. 

On  the  whole,  too,  we  would  suggest  that  excursion-trains  are  not 
the  best  of  bodies  to  carry  on  this  honorary  warfare,  wliich  might 
be  limited  to  encounters  between  express-trains  and  goods-trains. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  best  of  all  if  commerce  as  well  as  gentle¬ 
ness  were  allowed  to  travel  unassailed,  and  the  affrays  of  the  rail¬ 
way  were  reserved  for  special  occasions. 

Why  not  appoint  regular  railway  joustings  P  Let  some  great 
railway  proclaim  a  tournament,  open  to  all  engine-drivers  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  let  the  prize  for  the  victor  be  the  daughter  of  the 
princely  chairman.  Let  North- western  try  the  prowess  of  their 
gallant  men,  the  force  of  their  engines,  the  strength  of  their  trains, 
against  others,  at  some  place  near  London. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  would  be,  the  joust  of  two 
trains  dashing  together  at  full  speed !  How  the  crash  of  armies 
would  be  outdeafened  ;  how  metal  and  men  would  fly  up  into  the 
air,  like  shields  and  lances  of  old ;  how  the  back-driven  trains 
wordd  shiver  and  rumble  along  the  shaken  earth ;  how  the  specta¬ 
tors  would  shout;  and  how  the  victor  would  dash  onward  over  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  vanquished !  The  lovers  of  railway  sports 
might  find  some  innocent  pleasure  in  this  :  for  surely  it  would  be 
a  less  cruel  mode  of  indulging  their  favourite  pastime  than  their 
present  mode  of  snatching  an  indulgence  in  the  midst  of  women 
and  children — keeping  the  boiler  at  half-  cock  in  order  to  let  fiy 
into  an  excursion- train  of  tender  holyday-makers.  No,  we  say; 
do  not  thwart  the  inextinguishable  propensity  for  manly  sports, 
but  let  the  gallant  fellows  conduct  then’  knighta Jerrantry  in  a 
cliivabous  way. 

There  is  a  report  this  week  that  Mr.  Newman  is  to  be  created  Roman 
Bishop  of  Westminster,  and  not  Dr.  Wiseman  ;  the  latter,  it  is  said,  being 
wanted  at  Rome,  where  he  is  to  be  made  a  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  sent 
over  to  Loudon  as  the  l’ope’s  Legate  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  there  is  truth  in  the  report.  Mr.  Newman  is  not  only  considered  to 
be  entitled  to  that  distinction,  but  he  has  already  acquired  a  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Romish  priesthood  in  the  Metropolis  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Dr.  Wiseman  himself. — London  Correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Herald. 
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MAX  SCHLESINGER’S  WAR  IN  HUNGARY.* 

These  volumes  arc  written  iu  a  style  very  different  from  what  in 
England  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  an  his¬ 
torical  work  ;  and  this  manner  leads  to  some  inconsistency  in  the 
order  of  the  narrative,  over  and  above  what  is  produced  by  a  dis¬ 
cursive  tendency  of  mind.  In  his  opening  and  several  other  parts, 
Schlesinger’s  method  is  very  like  that  of  the  historical  romance 
since  Scott ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  obscure  or  unknown 
persons  of  the  historian  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  do  not  like  the 
hero  of  fiction  emerge  from  mist  into  effulgence.  The  sketches  of 
the  various  classes  of  Hungary  remind  one  of  the  travelling  littera¬ 
teur,  whose  manner  induces  the  reader  to  suspect  that  he  cares 
less  for  accuracy  than  effect.  The  arrangement,  as  we  have  hinted, 
is  somewhat  defective,  so  that  the  narrative  is  occasionally  crude ; 
and  Max  Schlesinger  is  more  at  home  in  discussing  politics,  sketch¬ 
ing  a  politician,  depicting  the  scenery  of  the  country  and  the  habits 
of  its  people,  or  in  narrating  some  remarkable  personal  adventure, 
than  in  seizing  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
or  lucidly  presenting  the  strategical  plans  and  military  tactics  that 
caused  the  Austrians  to  fail  so  ignominiously  in  the  first  campaign, 
and  rendered  the  second  campaign  so  hopeless  from  the  outset.  The 
book,  however,  is  the  most  literary  emanation  that  has  appeared 
upon  the  subject.  It  presents  a  complete  and  striking  if  not  a  criti¬ 
cal  account :  though  obviously  leaning  towards  Iliuigary,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  extremely  liberal  views,  the  writer  is  not  altogether  blinded 
to  the  faults  of  the  Hungarians,  the  errors  of  his  friends,  or  the 
military  merits  of  his  enemies.  Although  the  warlike  story  is 
imperfect, — rather  a  picture  of  individual  deeds  or  results  effected 
at  critical  moments  by  particular  divisions,  than  a  story  of  the 
campaign, — still  it  furnishes  a  better  idea  of  the  probable  causes  of 
military  conclusions  than  any  other  book  we  have  seen.  In  the 
political  part,  where  the  author  is  stronger,  he  shows,  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  show,  that  the  revolution  was  ill  planned  and  ill  conducted  ; 
that  its  object  at  the  outset  was  not  distinctly  perceived,  or  if 
secretly  determined  on,  was  of  doubtful  attainment  in  itself,  and  if 
attainable,  presenting  enormous  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Max 
Schlesinger’s  hero  Kossuth  drops  down  in  his  pages,  obviously 
against  his  will,  to  an  able  agitator  and  powerful  rhetorician.  He 
appears  an  Hungarian  Lamartine,  wielding  at  will  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  times  of  excitement,  but  with  wild  polilical  ideas,  no  clear 
mode  of  effecting  them,  and  wanting-  determination  in  critical  times. 

We  have  said  that  the  military  materials  are  not  sufficient  to 
form  a  satisfactory  judgment.  So  far  as  they  go,  the  ill  success 
of  Hungary  seems  attributable  to  inferiority  of  force — to  a  want  of 
requisite  means  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  failure  of  the 
Austrians  in  the  first  campaign  appears  owing  to  the  errors  of  their 
commanders ;  one  of  which  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
military  maxim,  “  never  despise  an  enemy.”  In  the  second 
campaign  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Hungarians  had  a  chance. 
Whenever  Gorgey  encountered  Haynau,  he  was  beaten,  although 
even  Iris  enemies  allow  that  his  tactics  were  skilful  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  exertions  wonderful.  It  was  the  same  in  all  other  directions 
(except  with  Bern  for  a  while,  in  Transylvania) ;  only  the  other 
leaders  were  forced  back  with  less  fighting  than  the  army  under 
Gorgey.  This  view,  if  true,  disposes  of  the  alleged  treason  of 
Gorgey.  He  may  have  committed  an  error  in  besieging  Buda  to 
expel  the  Austrians  from  the  capital,  instead  of  marching  on  Vien¬ 
na  ;  but  it  seems  idle  to  suppose  that  he  did  this  merely  to  show 
that  ho  “  too  could  reduce  fortresses,”  or  refused  to  invade  Austria 
because  the  plan  “  had  been  formed  by  Dembinski  and  approved 
by  Kossuth.”  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  committed  faults  in 
not  moving  -with  sufficient  swiftness  to  succour  other  generals. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  would  only  have  retarded  the 
result,  not  have  altered  it.  Whenever  Gorgey  contended  with 
Haynau,  he  was  beaten  through  the  inferiority  of  force  ;  the  armies 
opposed  to  the  Russians  had  no  chance.  It  is  clear  Gorgey  did  not 
surrender  till  the  only  resource  left  was  a  desperate  and  hopeless 
battle.  His  fault,  and  a  very  grievous  one,  was  that  he  did  not 
stipulate  for  an  amnesty  under  Russian  guarantee. 

Hungary,  however,  was  beaten  less  by  the  military  force  than 
the  moral  or  political ;  thus  again  proving  the  truth  of  Napoleon’s 
maxim.  It  seems  evident  that  the  Hungarian  Liberals  began  upon 
the  principle  of  indifference,  if  not  selfishness.  The  Viennese  or 
Austrians  were  looked  upon  coldly;  the  Sclaves,  Croats,  &c.,  were 
to  be  ruled  and  civilized  by  Hungary,  for  their  good.  The  first 
demand,  (a  separate  independent  Ministry,  which  was  granted,) 
though  probably  constitutional,  was,  if  a  reality,  incompatible  with 
imperial  government :  if  a  name,  it  would  be  a  drag  to  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  source  of  corruption  ;  as  might  be  seen  in  the  Minis-, 
try  of  Scotland  under  the  Stuarts,  and  in  Ireland  down  to  the 
Union  if  not  to  this  day.  Still  it  gave  a  sort  of  constitutional 
colour  to  the  first  campaign :  because  the  army  was  acting  by 
orders  from  the  constituted  authorities  regularly  representing  the 
King  of  Hungary.  They  had  perhaps  a  de-jure  right,  as  they  clearly 
had  the  de-facto  power,  to  expel  foreign  armies  ;  but  had  they  crossed 
the  frontier  and  advanced  upon  Vienna,  they  would  have  invaded  a. 
foreign  state.  Metaphysically  speaking,  the  King  of  Hungary  is 
different  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria :  the  Hungarian  Diet  and 
Ministry  might  have  declared  war  against  the  Crown  of  Austria 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown  of  Hungary ;  but  this  would  have  been  too 

*  The  War  in  Hungary,  1848-1849.  By  Max  Sehlesing-er.  Translated  by  John 
Edward  Taylor.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Francis  Pulazky.  In 
two  volumes.  Published  by  Bentley. 
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refined  for  general  comprehension,  and  the  articles  of  pacification 
difficult  to  arrange  finally  had  Yienna  been  reached.  The  declaration 
of  independence  obviated  this  difficulty ;  but  it  came  too  late,  offend¬ 
ed  loyal  Hungarians,  and  destroyed  the  actual  constitution,  without 
putting  anything  in  its  place.  It  had  the  further  effect  of  making 
the  Hungarians  legally  rebels  and  traitors  ;  which,  acting  as  they 
did  under  constituted  powers,  we  cannot  think  that  they  were 
before.  The  Hungarian  war,  in  fact,  originated  in  impulse,  not 
calculation  ;  and  that  impulse  was  too  Magyam/i  in  its  purposes. 
As  a  military  action,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  base  (be¬ 
yond  the  place  it  could  make  such  for  the  time  being) ;  it  had  no 
objective  or  goal,  for  in  the  outset  Yienna  did  not  seem  to  occur ;  J 
and  had  Gorgey  in  April  1849  marched  on  the  capital,  it  is  difficult  J 
to  see  what  he  was  to  do  there,  in  a  military  sense,  or  even  in  a  1 
political  sense.  It  is  true,  the  capture  of  the  capital  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Hungarians,  fraternizing  with  the  Republicans  in  Germany, 
and  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  revolutionists  every¬ 
where,  might  have  been  followed  by  consequences  not  easy  to  fore¬ 
see,  dui-ing  which  Hungary  would  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  have  stood  in  the  same  category  as  the  elder 
Bourbons.  But  this  was  Jacobinical  propagandising  not  Magyar 
constitutional  resistance ;  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
contemplated.  Had  it  been,  the  most  favourable  opportunity  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1848,  when  the  Hungarians  had  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Ban  and  driven  it  across  the  frontier,  while  Yienna 
was  in  open  revolt,  and  the  Imperial  family  had  fled. 

Of  the  chivalry,  the  gallantry,  the  splendour,  the  hospitality, 
the  courage,  and  the  love  of  liberty  of  the  Hungarian  noble  or 
gentleman,  no  one  doubts.  Of  his  ideas  of  true  constitutional 
freedom,  or  the  zeal  with  which  that  or  Hungarian  independence  has 
been  maintained  first  through  Turkish  and  then  German  domina¬ 
tion  for  some  hundred  years  past,  doubts  may  be  entertained. 
Neither  does  the  Hungarian  peasantry  or  people  reflect  high  credit 
on  their  “natural  superiors.”  Something  should  be  deducted  for 
the  forced  vivacity  and  straining  after  effect  of  the  litterateur  ; 
but  this  sketch  of  a  large  class  of  peasantry  must  have  some 
foundation  in  truth — and  very  like  the  Red  Indians  or  half-breeds 
of  Spanish  America  the  people  look. 

“  The  Csikos  is  a  man  who  from  his  birth,  somehow  or  other,  finds  him¬ 
self  seated  upon  a  foal.  Instinctively  the  boy  remains  fixed  upon  the 
animal’s  back,  and  grows  up  in  his  seat  as  other  children  do  in  the  cradle.” 

“  The  boy  grows  by  degrees  to  a  big  horse-herd.  To  earn  his  livelihood, 
he  enters  the  service  of  some  nobleman,  or  of  the  Government,  who  possess 
in  Hungary  immense  herds  of  wild  horses.  These  herds  range  over  a  tract 
of  many  Gorman  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  some  level  plain,  with  wood, 
marsh,  heath,  and  moorland  ;  they  rove  about  where  they  please,  multiply, 
and  enjoy  freedom  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  common  error  to 
imagine  that  these  horses,  like  a  pack  of  wolves  in  the  mountains,  are  left  to 
themselves  and  nature,  without  any  care  or  thought  of  man.  Wild  horses, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  are  in  Europe  at  the  present  day  only  met 
with  in  Bessarabia ;  whereas  the  so-called  wild  herds  in  Hungary  may  rather 
be  compared  to  the  animals  ranging  in  our  large  parks,  which  are  attended  to 
and  watched.  The  deer  are  left  to  the  illusion  that  they  enjoy  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  freedom  ;  and  the  deer-stalker,  when  in  pursuit  of  his  game,  readily 
gives  in  to  the  same  illusion.  Or,  to  take  another  simile,  the  reader  has 
only  to  picture  to  himself  a  well-constituted  free  state,  whether  a  republic  or 
a  monarchy  is  all  one. 

“The  Cs'ikos  has  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  these 
herds.  He  knows  their  strength,  their  habits,  the  spots  they  frequent ;  he  knows 
the  birthday  of  every  foal,  and  when  the  animal,  fit  for  training,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  herd.  He  has  then  a  hard  task  upon  his  hands,  compared  with 
which  a  Grand-Ducal  wild-boar  hunt  is  child’ s  play  ;  for  the  horse  has  not  only 
to  be  taken  alive  from  the  midst  of  the  herd,  but  of  course  safe  and  sound  in 
wind  and  limb.  For  this  purpose,  the  celebrated  whip  of  the  Csikos  serves 
him  :  probably  at  some  future  time  a  few  splendid  specimens  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Yienna,  beside  the  sword 
of  Scanderberg  and  the  Swiss  1  morning-stars.’ 

“  This  whip  has  a  stout  handle  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  and  a 
cord  which  measures  not  less  than  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  cord  is  attached  to  a  short  iron  chain,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
handle  by  an  iron  ring.  A  large  leaden  button  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
cord,  and  similar  smaller  buttons  are  distributed  along  it  at  distances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  rules  derived  from  experience,  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  which  the  Csikos  carries  in  his  belt,  together 
with  a  short  grappling-iron  or  hook,  he  sets  out  on  his  horse-chase.  Thus 
mounted  and  equipped,  without  saddle  or  stirrup,  he  flies  like  the  storm- 
wind  over  the  heath,  with  such  velocity  that  the  grass  scarely  bends  under 
the  horse’s  hoof ;  the  step  of  his  horse  is  not  heard,  and  the  whirling  cloud  of 
dust  above  his  head  alone  marks  his  approach  and  disappearance.  Although 
familiar  with  the  use  of  a  bridle,  he  despises  such  a  troublesome  article  of 
luxury,  and  guides  his  horse  with  his  voice,  hands,  and  feet — nay,  it  almost 
seems  as  if  he  directed  it  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  will,  as  we  move  our 
feet  to  the  right  or  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  without  its  ever  coming  into 
our  head  to  regulate  our  movements  by  a  leather  strap. 

“  In  this  manner  for  hours  he  chases  the  flying  herd,  until  at  length  he 
succeeds  in  approaching  the  animal  which  he  is  bent  on  catching.  lie  then 
swings  his  whip  round  in  immense  circles,  and  throws  the  cord  with  such 
dexterity  and  precision  that  it  twines  around  the  neck  of  his  victim.  The 
leaden  button  at  the  end,  and  the  knots  along  the  cord,  form  a  noose,  which 
draws  closer  and  tighter  the  faster  the  horse  hastens  on. 

“See  how  he  flies  along  with  outstretched  legs,  his  mane  whistling  in  the 
wind,  his  eye  darting  fire,  his  mouth  covered  with  foam,  and  the  dust 
whirling  aloft  on  all  sides  !  But  the  noble  animal  breathes  shorter,  his  eye 
grows  wild  and  staring,  his  nostrils  are  reddened  with  blood,  the  veins  of  his 
neck  are  distended  like  cords,  his  legs  refuse  longer  service — he  sinks  ex¬ 
hausted  and  powerless,  a  picture  of  death.  But  at  the  same  instant  the  pur¬ 
suing  steed  likewise  stands  still  and  fixed  as  if  turned  to  stone.  An  instant, 
and  the  Csikos  has  flung  himself  off  his  horse  upon  the  ground,  and  inclining 
his  body  backwards,  to  keep  the  noose  tight,  he  seizes  the  cord  alternately 
with  the  right  and  left  hand,  shorter  and  shorter,  drawing  himself  by  it 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  panting  and  prostrate  animal,  till  at  last  coming  up 
to  it  he  flings  his  legs  across  its  back.  He  now  begins  to  slacken  the  noose 
gentlv,  allowing  the  creature  to  recover  breath  :  but  hardly  does  the  horse 
feel  this  relief,  before  he  leaps  up,  and  darts  off  again  in  a  wild  course,  as  if 
still  able  to  escape  from  his  enemy.  But  the  man  is  already  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  he  sits  fixed  upon  his  neck  as  if  grown  to  it,  and  makes 
the  horse  feel  his  power  at  will,  by  tightening  or  slackening  the  cord.  A 


second  time  the  hunted  animal  sinks  upon  the  ground  ;  again  he  rises,  and 
again  breaks  down,  until  at  length,  overpowered  with  exhaustion,  he  can  no 
longer  stir  a  limb.  *  *  *  * 

“The  foot- soldier  who  has  discharged  his  musket  is  lost  when  opposed  to 
the  Csikos.  His  bayonet,  with  which  he  can  defend  himself  against  the 
Uhlans  and  Hussars,  is  here  of  no  use  to  him  :  all  his  practised  manoeuvres 
and  skill  are  unavailing  against  the  long  whip  of  his  enemy,  which  drags 
him  to  the  ground,  or  beats  him  to  death  with  its  leaden  buttons ;  nay,  even 
if  he  had  still  a  charge  in  Iris  musket,  ho  could  sooner  hit  a  bird  on  the 
wing  than  the  Csikos,  who,  riding  round  and  round  him  in  wild  bounds, 
dashes  with  his  steed  first  to  one  side  then  to  another,  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  so  as  to  frustrate  any  aim.  The  horse-soldier,  armed  in  the 
usual  manner,  fares  not  much  better ;  and  wo  to  him  if  he  meets  a  Csikos 
singly !  better  to  fall  in  with  a  pack  of  ravenous  wolves.” 

Of  the  Servian  swine-herd  we  have  heard  something  of  late,  both 
in  history  and  romance ;  because  this  was  the  vocation  of  Kara 
George,  the  Servian  Liberator.  In  Hungary  the  swine-keeper  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  respectable  a  person. 

“The  Kanasz  is  a  swineherd,  whose  occupation,  everywhere  unpoetical  and 
dirt)7,  is  doubly  troublesome  and  dirty  in  Hungary.  Large  droves  of  pigs 
migrate  annually  into  the  latter  country  from  Serbia,  where  they  still  live 
in  a  half- wild  state.  In  Hungary  they  fatten  in  the  extensive  oak-forests, 
and  are  sent  to  market  in  the  large  towns,  even  to  Vienna,  and  still  further. 

*  *  0  *  *  * 

“  It  is  a  true  enjoyment  to  live  in  these  shady  forests.  The  oak  attains  a 
finer  and  more  luxuriant  growth  on  the  Hungarian  soil  than  in  any  part  of 
Germany.  The  hogs  find  food  in  profusion,  and  commonly  stuff  themselves 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  lose  all  desire  for  roving  about ;  so  that  dog,  mas¬ 
ter,  and  ass,  lead  a  comparatively  easy  life,  and  are  left  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  nature.  But  the  lot  of  the  Kanasz  is  a  pitiable  one  when,  at  the  close  of 
summer,  he  has  to  drive  his  swine  to  market.  From  Debreczin,  nay  even 
from  the  Serbian  frontier,  he  has  to  make  a  journey  on  foot  more  toilsome 
than  was  ever  undertaken  by  the  most  adventurous  traveller,  pacing  slowly 
!  over  the  interminable  heaths  in  rain,  storm,  or  under  a  burning  sun,  behind 
his  pigs,  which  drive  into  his  face  hot  clouds  of  dust.  Every  now  and  then 
a  hog  has  stuffed  itself  so  full  as  to  be  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot ;  and  there 
it  lies  on  the  road  without  moving,  whilst  the  whole  caravan  is  obliged  to 
wait  for  half  a  day  or  longer,  until  the  glutted  animal  can  get  on  his  legs 
again  ;  and  when  at  length  this  feat  is  accomplished,  frequently  his  neigh¬ 
bour  begins  the  same  trick.  There  is  truly  not  a  more  toilsome  business  in 
the  wide  world  than  that  of  a  Ivanasz.  *  *  * 

‘  ‘  The  fokos  is  a  hatchet,  with  a  long  handle,  which  the  Kanasz  hurls 
with  great  dexterity.  Whenever  he  desires  to  pick  out  and  slaughter  one  of 
his  hogs,  either  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale,  the  attempt  would  be  attended 
with  danger,  in  the  half-savage  state  of  these  animals,  without  such  a  wea¬ 
pon.  The  fokos  here  assists  him ;  which  he  flings  with  such  force  and  pre¬ 
cision,  that  the  sharp  iron  strikes  exactly  into  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone 
of  the  animal  he  has  marked  out :  the  victim  sinks  on  the  earth  without 
uttering  a  sound,  and  the  drove  quietly  proceeds  on  its  way.  That  he  can 
strike  down  a  man  with  equal  precision  at  eighty  to  a  hundred  paces,  is 
proved  by  the  gallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest — the  three-legged  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  dexterity.  During  recent  events,  too,  the  surgeons  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  will  readily  furnish  the  Kanasz  and  Csikos  with  certificates  of 
their  ability  and  skill.” 

This  is  from  a  clever  sketch  of  the  “  wild  hussar.”  England 
might  be  included  in  the  military  observation  at  the  opening. 

“  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  countries,  have  introduced  the  Hus¬ 
sars  into  then  armies ;  but  these  soldiers  are  merely  Russian,  French,  and 
Prussian  cavalry,  dressed  in  the  Hungarian  laced  jacket  :  they  want  the 
spirit,  the  horse,  and — the  ‘Magyar  Istcn.’  For  this  reason,  the  Hungarian 
Hussar  will  not  acknowledge  them  as  brethren ;  and  whenever  he  comes  in 
contact  with  foreign  Hussars,  he  lets  them  feel  in  battle  the  full  force  of  his 
contempt.  A  story  is  told,  that  during  a  campaign  against  the  French  in 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  the  bivouacs  of  the  Prussian  and  Hungarian  Hus¬ 
sars  were  near  to  one  another.  A  Prussian  came  over  to  his  neighbours  in 
a  familiar  way  with  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  it  to  the  health  of  his  ‘  bro¬ 
ther  hussar.’  But  the  Hungarian  gently  pushed  the  glass  back,  and  stroked 
his  beard,  saying,  ‘  What  brother  ?  —  no  brother — I  hussar — you  jack¬ 
pudding.’ 

“  This  expression  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  brag.  The  Hungarian  hus¬ 
sar  is  no  fanfaron  like  the  French  Chasseur,  but  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  like  a  Grenadier  of  the  Old  Imperial  Guard.  The  dolmany,  the 
esako,  and  the  csizma,  have  grown  to  his  body  ;  they  form  Iris  holyday  dress 
even  when  off'  duty — the  national  costume  transferred  into  the  army  ;  and 
as  he  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  other  countries,  the  foreign  Hus¬ 
sar’s  dress  is  in  his  eyes  a  mere  servant’s  livery ;  and  logically  the  man  is  not 
altogether  wrong. 

“  The  Hussar,  like  the  Magyars  in  general,  is  naturally  good-tempered. 
The  finest  man  in  the  service,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  jovial  com¬ 
panion  in  the  tavern,  and  will  not  sit  by  and  empty  his  glass  by  himself 
when  a  Bohemian  or  German  comrade  at  his  side  has  spent  all  his  money. 
There  is  only  one  biped  under  the  sun  who  is  in  his  eyes  more  contemptible 
and  hateful  than  any  animal  of  marsh  or  forest.  This  is  the  Banderial  Hus¬ 
sar — that  half-breed  between  Croat  and  Magyar,  that  caricature  of  the  true 
Hussar,  who  serves  in  the  cavalry,  as  the  Croat  in  the  infantry,  of  the 
Military  Frontier.  Never  was  an  Hungarian  Hussar  known  to  drink  with 
a  Banderial  Hussar ;  never  will  he  sit  at  the  Bame  table  :  if  he  meets  a  snake 
he  crushes  it  under  foot — a  wolf  he  will  hunt  in  the  mountains— with  a 
buffalo  he  will  fight  on  the  open  heath — with  a  miserable  horse-stealer  he 
will  wrestle  for  a  halter ;  but  as  for  the  Banderial  Hussar,  he  spits  in  his 
face  wherever  he  meets  him. 

“It  was  at  Hatvan,  or  at  Tapjo-Bicske,  that  Hungarian  and  Banderial 
Hussars  were  for  the  first  time  in  this  war — the  first  tune  perhaps  in  the 
recollection  of  man — opposed  to  one  another  in  battle.  If  looks  could  slay, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  conflict,  for  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars  shot 
death  and  contempt  at  their  unworthy  adversaries.  The  signal  of  attack 
sounded  ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  as  if  seized  by  one  common  thought,  the 
Hungarian  Hussars  clattered  then-  heavy  sabres  back  into  the  scabbard,  and 
-with  a  fearful  imprecation,  such  as  no  German  tongue  could  echo,  charged 
weaponless  and  at  full  speed  their  mimic  caricatures  whom  fate  had  thrown 
in  their  way.  The  shock  was  so  irresistible,  that  the  poor  Croats  could  make 
no  use  of  their  sabres  against  the  furious  onset  of  their  unarmed  foe  :  they 
were  beaten  down  from  their  saddles  with  the  fist,  and  dragged  off  their 
horses  by  then-  dolmanys ;  those  who  could  save  themselves  fled.  The 
Hussars  disdained  to  pursue  them  ;  but  they  complained  to  their  Colonel  at 
having  been  opposed  to  ‘  such  a  rabble.’  ” 

BURKE’S  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY.* 

This  is  a  readable,  various,  and  pleasant  book,  with  enough  of  ex¬ 
trinsic  interest  in  its  subjects  to  attract,  and  never  so  long  in  its 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  Episodes  of  Ancestral  Story.  By  J.  Bernard 
Burke,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  “Peerage  and  Baronetage.”  Second  Series.  In  two 
volumes.  Published  by  Churton. 
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sections  as  to  tire.  Mr.  Burke’s  merits  as  a  novelist  do  not  rise 
above  the  average,  and  they  belong  to  the  rhetorical  rather  than 
the  dramatic  school.  A  peculiar,  and  when  stripped  of  its  pedan¬ 
try  an  interesting  kind  of  learning,  imparts  substance  and  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  volumes,  showing  the  importance  of  mastery  in  a  pur¬ 
suit.  To  pick  up  a  remarkable  family  story  or  tradition,  to  eke  it 
out  with  scenes,  and  the  manners  of  the  time  as  received  in  novels, 
is  so  easy  as  to  have  become  common.  Mr.  Burke  knows  enough 
of  family  story  not  only  to  select  the  best  anecdotes  or  incidents, 
but  to  connect  them  appropriately  with  the  fortimes  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  house.  Ilis  manners  may  have  rather  too  much 
of  literary  convention ;  the  names  of  sack  and  sherry,  the  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  of  the  roisterer  and  boon  companion,  the  slashed 
doublet,  the  ready  sword,  and  all  the  other  ways  by  which  cava¬ 
liers  and  men  about  town  are  supposed  to  have  been  distinguished 
in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  or  knights  and  others  of  a  previous 
period,  are  too  imitatively  adopted  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  read  in  the  history,  the  modes,  and  the  incidents  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lays  his  little  town  stories  or  the  historical  scenes,  and 
is  conventional  from  want  of  imagination,  not  of  knowledge. 

A  tradition  or  a  narrative  illustrating  noblemen’s  or  gentlemen’s 
families,  is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  chief  portion  of  Mr. 
Burke’s  book.  He  mingles  with  his  fictions,  or  his  anecdotes  thrown 
into  the  form  of  fiction,  many  interesting  realities.  Sometimes  he 
presents  the  reader  with  an  account  of  crime  and  trial,  curiously  il¬ 
lustrative  of  personal  character  and  the  manners  of  the  age ;  some¬ 
times  he  gives  a  biography  of  a  remarkable  person  among  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  preceded  by  an  account  of  his  family.  In  other  cases  he 
confines  himself  to  a  single  remarkable  circumstance, — as  the  duel 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Winchelsea ;  or  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  Mr.  Burke  attributes  to  grief 
for  the  death  of  Lady  Burdett,  and  says  the  immediate  cause  was 
a  refusal  of  nourishment.  Not  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  book, 
however,  are  a  species  of  essay  on  the  fortunes  of  families.  The 
following  is  from  a  chapter  on  their  decadence. 

“It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  a  very  interesting  paper  might  he  written 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  English  families.  Truly  does  Dr.  Borlase  remark 
that  ‘  the  most  lasting  houses  have  only  then-  seasons,  more  or  less,  of  a 
certain  constitutional  strength.  They  have  their  spring  and  summer  sun¬ 
shine  glare,  their  wane,  decline,  and  death.’  Take,  for  example,  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  Staffords,  and  the  Nevills,  the  three  most  illustrious  names  on 
the  roll  of  England’s  nobility.  What  race  in  Europe  surpassed  in  royal 
position,  in  personal  achievement,  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards  ?  and  yet 
we  find  the  great-great-grandson  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  following  the  craft  of  a  eobler  at  the 
little  town  of  Newport  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1637.  Besides,  if  we  were 
to  investigate  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  inheritors  of  the  Royal  arms,  it 
would  soon  be  discovered  that 

‘  The  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  ’ 

had  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  princely  stream  flows  at  the  present  time 
through  very  humble  veins.  Among  the  lineal  descendants  of  Edmund  of 
"Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  sixth  son  of  Edward  I.,  lung  of  England,  entitled 
to  quarter  the  Royal  arms,  occur  Mr.  Joseph  Smart,  of  Hales  Owen,  butcher, 
and  Mr.  George  Wilmot,  keeper  of  the  turnpike-gate  at  Cooper’s  Bank,  near 
Dudley ;  and  among  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Stephen  James  Penny, 
the  late  sexton  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square.  *  *  * 

“  The  story  of  the  Gargraves  is  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  romance  of 
real  life.  For  full  two  centuries,  or  more,  scarcely  a  family  in  Yorkshire 
enjoyed  a  higher  position.  Its  chiefs  earned  distinction  in  peace  and  war ; 
one  died  in  France,  Master  of  the  Ordnance  to  King  Henry  V. ;  another,  a 
soldier  too,  fell  with  Salisbury,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and  a  third  filled 
the  Speaker’s  chan-  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What  an  awful  contrast  to 
this  fair  picture  does  the  sequel  offer.  Thomas  Gargrave,  the  Speaker’s 
eldest  son,  was  hung  at  York,  for  minder;  and  his  half-brother,  Sir  Richard, 
endured  a  fate  only  less  miserable.  The  splendid  estate  he  inherited  he 
wasted  by  the  most  wanton  extravagance,  and  at  length  reduced  himself 
to  abject  want.  ‘  His  excesses,’  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  Ins  ‘  History  of  Don¬ 
caster,’  1  are  still,  at  the  expiration  of  two  centuries,  the  subject  of  village 
tradition;  and  his  attachment  to  gaming  is  commemorated  in  an  old  paint¬ 
ing,  long  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Badsworth,  in  which  he 
is  represented  playing  at  the  old  game  of  put,  the  right  hand  against  the 
left,  for  the  stake  of  a  cup  of  ale.’ 

“The  close  of  Sir  Richard’s  story  is  as  lamentable  as  its  course.  An  utter 
bankrupt  in  means  and  reputation,  he  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  to  tra¬ 
vel  with  the  pack-horses  to  London,  and  was  at  last  found  dead  in  an  old 
hostelry !  He  had  married  Catherine,  sister  of  Lord  Danvers,  and  by  her  left 
three  daughters.  Of  the  descendants  of  his  brothers  few  particulars  can  bo 
ascertained.  Not  many  years  since,  a  Mr.  Gargrave,  believed  to  be  one  of 
them,  filled  the  mean  employment  of  parish-clerk  of  Ivippax. 

“  A  similar  melancholy  narrative  applies  to  another  great  Yorkshire  house. 
Sir  William  Reresby,  Bart.,  son  and  heir  of  the  celebrated  author,  succeeded,  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1689,  to  the  beautiful  estate  of  Thrybergh,  in  York¬ 
shire,  where  liis  ancestors  had  been  seated  uninterruptedly  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest ;  and  he  lived  to  see  himself  denuded  of  every  acre  of  his 
broad  lands.  Le  Neve  states,  in  his  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Heralds’  College, 
that  he  became  a  tapster  in  the  King’s  Bench  Prison,  and  was  tried  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  cheating  in  1711.  He  was  alive  in  1727,  when  Wootton’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Baronets  was  published.  In  that  work  he  is  said  to  be  reduced 
to  a  low  condition.  At  length  he  died  in  great  obscurity,  a  melancholy  in¬ 
stance  how  low  pursuits  and  base  pleasures  may  sully  the  noblest  name,  and 
waste  an  estate  gathered  with  labour  and  preserved  by  the  care  of  a  race  of 
distinguished  progenitors.  Gaming  was  amongst  Sir  William’s  follies — par¬ 
ticularly  that  lowest  specimen  of  the  folly  the  fights  of  game-cocks.  The 
tradition  at  Thrybergh  is  (for  his  name  is  not  quite  forgotten)  that  the  fine 
estate  of  Dcnnaby  was  staked  and  lost  on  a  single  main.  Sir  William  Reresby 
was  not  the  only  baronet  who  disgraced  his  order  at  that  period.  In  1722, 
Sir  Charles  Burton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a  seal ;  pleaded 
poverty,  but  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  ;  which  sen¬ 
tence  was  afterwards  commuted  for  a  milder  punishment.” 

The  following  anecdotes  are  from  a  sketch  of  the  house  of 
Queensberry ;  in  which  the  last  Duke,  “  old  Q,”  naturally  fills 
the  most  prominent  place,  though  by  no  means  the  worthiest  man 
of  the  family.  It  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Burke’s  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  “  aristocracy  ”  has  given  him  a  polite  tolerance  to¬ 
wards  their  doings.  There  is  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  cynic  or  the 


satirist  in  his  narrative  of  their  deeds,  though  he  occasionally  ven¬ 
tures  a  remark. 

“  Few  men  occupied  a  more  conspicuous  place  about  the  court  and  town 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Second  and  Third  Georges. 
Like  Wilmot  Earl  of  Rochester,  he  pursued  pleasure  under  every  shape, 
and  with  as  much  ardour  at  fourscore  as  he  had  done  at  twenty.  At  the  de¬ 
cease  of  his  father,  in  1731,  he  became  Earl  of  March  ;  and  he  subsequently, 
in  1748,  inherited  his  mother’s  earldom  of  Ruglen,  together  with  the  family’s 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow.  These  rich  endow¬ 
ments  of  fortune,  and  a  handsome  person,  of  which  he  was  especially  careful, 
combined  to  invest  the  youthful  Earl  with  no  ordinary  attractions,  and  the 
ascendancy  they  acquired  he  retained  for  a  longer  period  than  any  one  of  his 
contemporaries ;  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable  world  in  the 
year  1746,  to  the  moment  he  left  it  for  ever,  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  he  was  always  an  object  of  comparative  notoriety.  There  was  no  inter¬ 
regnum  in  the  public  course  of  his  existence.  His  first  distinction  he  achieved 
on  the  turf ;  Ins  knowledge  of  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  equalled 
that  of  the  most  accomplished  adepts  of  Newmarket.  In  all  his  principal 
matches  he  rode  himself,  and  in  that  branch  of  equitation  rivalled  the  most 
professional  jockeys.  Properly  accoutred  in  his  velvet  cap,  red  silken  jacket, 
buckskin  breeches,  and  long  spurs,  his  Lordship  bore  away  the  prize  on  many 
a  well-contested  field.  His  famous  match  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
was  long  remembered  in  sporting  annals.  Both  noblemen  rode  their  own 
horses,  and  each  was  supported  by  numerous  partisans.  The  contest 
took  place  on  the  race-ground  at  Newmarket,  and  attracted  all  the  fashion¬ 
ables  of  the  period.  Lord  March,  thin,  agile,  and  admirably  qualified  for 
exertion,  was  the  victor.  Still  more  celebrated  was  his  Lordship’s  wager 
with  the  famous  Count  O’Taafe.  During  a  conversation  at  a  convivial  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  of  1  running  against  time,’  it  was  suggested  by  Lord 
March,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  carriage  to  be  drawn  with  a  degree  of  ce¬ 
lerity  previously  unexampled,  and  believed  to  be  impossible.  Being  desired 
to  name  his  maximum,  he  undertook,  provided  choice  of  ground  were  given 
him  and  a  certain  period  for  training,  to  draw  a  carriage  with  four  wheels 
not  less  than  nineteen  miles  within  the  space  of  sixty  minutes.  The  accom¬ 
plishment  of  such  rapidity  staggered  the  belief  of  Ins  hearers ;  and  a  heavy 
wager  was  the  consequence.  Success  mainly  depending  on  the  lightness  of 
the  carriage,  Wright  of  Long  Acre,  the  most  ingenious  coach-builder  of  the 
day,  devoted  the  whole  resources  of  his  skill  to  its  construction,  and  produced 
a  vehicle  formed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  whalebone,  with  silk  harness, 
that  came  up  to  the  wishes  of  his  employer.  Four  blood  horses  of  approved 
speed  were  then  selected,  and  the  course  at  Newmarket  chosen  as  the  ground 
of  contest.  On  the  appointed  day,  29th  of  August  1750,  noble  aud  ignoble 
gamesters  journeyed  from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  wonderful  experiment ; 
excitement  reached  the  highest  point,  and  bets  to  an  enormous  amount  were 
made.  At  length  the  jockeys  mounted ;  the  carriage  was  put  in  motion, 
and  rushing  on  with  a  velocity  marvellous  in  those  times  of  coach  travelling, 
but  easily  conceived  by  us  railway  travellers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
gained  within  the  stipulated  hour  the  goal  of  victory.” 

This  publication  is  a  second  series,  the  first  of  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen.  It  is  owing  probably  to  the  circumstance 
of  being  a  continuation,  that  some  of  the  matter,  though  interest¬ 
ing  in  itself,  is  not  so  fresh  as  is  desirable  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
The  duel  between  Colonel  Montgomery  and  Captain  Macnamara  is 
well  known;  so  is  that  between  O’Connell  and  D’Esterre — the 
last,  by  the  by,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  “  aristocracy.” 
The  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper,  brother  of  the  Chancellor,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  common  books,  together  with  several  other  things  we 
might  mention.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burke  is  apt  to 
sacrifice  completeness  to  an  idea  of  effect. 

COLONEL  CHESNEY’S  EXPEDITION.* 

It  is  reported  of  a  simpleminded  country  clergyman  of  the  last 
century,  that  having  produced  a  sermon  to  his  own  very  great 
satisfaction,  he  determined  on  giving  it  to  the  world.  Ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  literary  demand,  he  reasoned  thus  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  to  be  printed — “  Surely  one  person  in  every  parish 
will  buy  the  sermon ;  and  I  may  safely  print  as  many  copies  as 
there  are  parishes.”  He  therefore  directed  his  London  bookseller 
to  order  an  impression  of  fifteen  thousand ;  and  when,  some  months 
afterwards,  he  went  up  to  town,  big  with  expectations  of  fame  and 
profit,  he  found  that  only  one  copy  had  been  disposed  of. 

Colonel  Chesney  has  displayed  as  much  more  literary  simplicity 
than  the  old  divine,  by  as  much  as  two  bulky  volumes  of  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  pages  exceed  the  size  of  the  longest  drawn-out 
sermon.  It  may  be  a  pity,  but  “  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  care  little  for  scientific  discussion,  especially  about  re¬ 
mote  matters  ;  they  do  not  want  to  be  instructed,  but  only  amused. 
All  they  required  in  this  case,  all  they  were  disposed  willingly  to 
pay  for,  was  a  plain  (or  if  a  graphic  so  much  the  better)  account 
of  Colonel  Chesney’s  official  expedition  and  its  adventures  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
commercial  capabilities  of  the  region,  and  its  use  as  a  route  to  In¬ 
dia.  Even  this  they  would  have  liked  better  had  it  been  given  them 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  before  the  practical  part  of  the  question 
seems  settled  by  the  fact,  that  be  the  arguments  what  they  may, 
practice  prefers  the  Bed  Sea  route. 

But  although  the  narrative  in  1850  of  what  was  finished  in  1837 
is  a  day  after  the  fair,  wre  have  not  got  to  the  narrative  even  now. 
The  two  large  volumes  before  us  are  only  introductory.  Colonel 
Chesney  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  world 
wishes  to  have  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  topogra¬ 
phy,  productions,  tribes,  and  history  in  all  its  phases,  of  the  re¬ 
gions  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indus  in  one 
direction  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Nile  in  the  other. 
First  and  foremost,  the  four  rivers  that  have  their  origin  not  far 
from  Mount  Ararat — the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Euphrates — are  minutely  described,  in  as  many  chapters,  in  their 
courses  and  with  their  tributaries.  Iran  in  its  largest  sense — 

*  The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  carried  on 
by  Order  of  the  British  Government,  in  the  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837;  preceded  by 
Geographical  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated  between  the  Nile  and 
Indus.  In  four  volumes.  With  fourteen  Maps  and  Charts,  and  embellished  with 
ninety-seven  Plates,  besides  numerous  Wood-cuts.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ches¬ 
ney.  ii.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  By  Authority.  Volumes 
I.  II.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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that  is,  ancient  Persia — is  then  handled,  in  eight  chapters,  with 
similar  gazetteer  minuteness ;  while  thirteen  more  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  &c. ;  and 
the  text  of  the  first  volume  closes  at  the  seven  hundredth  page,  a 
variety  of  tabular  matter  being  added  in  an  appendix.  The  second 
volume  embraces  the  history  of  those  regions  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe ; 
opened  with  a  discussion  on  the  scat  of  Paradise,  the  state  of  the 
world  before  the  Deluge,  and  the  residence  of  Noah.  When  he  has 
finished  the  history,  Colonel  Chesney  endeavours,  in  “  chapters  xvi 
and  xvn,  to  show  the  connexion  at  different  periods  between  Asia 
and  Europe  with  respect  to  literature  and  science.  The  eighteenth 
chapter  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  modern  commerce.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  describes  the  architecture,  sculpture,  Ac.  of  Iran  ;  and  the 
twentieth  the  boats  and  hydraulic  works  of  the  East.” 

All  this  is  not  badly  done  by  Colonel  Chesney ;  the  mistake  lies 
in  doing  it  at  all.  The  local  minutiee  the  public  do  not  care  for  ; 
those  who  do  care  could  have  got  it  for  themselves,  except  of  course 
Colonel  Chosney’s  discoveries,  and  these  should  have  been  presented 
by  themselves.  The  larger  and  more  interesting  subjects  are 
already  familiar  to  the  public,  for  they  form  a  portion  of  the 
most  interesting  histories.  Till  the  downfall  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  the  best  parts  of  Persian  story  are  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  Greece ;  afterwards  they  are  interwoven  with  the  Ho¬ 
man  Republic,  and  then  with  the  Empire,  till  the  fall  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  literary  and  commercial  connexion  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  have 
been  treated  with  learning  and  critical  skill ;  the  earlier  periods  of 
Assyrian  when  it  was  connected  with  Hebrew  history  have  been 
discussed  to  tiresomeness.  It  is  true  that  Colonel  Chesney’s  zeal 
and  knowledge  impart  more  of  breadth  to  the  minute  and  more  of 
life  to  the  matter-of-fact  accounts  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
that  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  country  and  the  people  en¬ 
ables  him  to  give  certainty  to  his  sketches  of  manners  and  opinions, 
as  his  military  experience  gives  distinctness  to  his  narrative  of 
warlike  operations.  Nevertheless,  it  strikes  us  that  the  book  is  a 
great  mistake — for  the  most  part  a  repertory,  when  other  reper¬ 
tories  were  already  in  being.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  want 
one  cannot  do  better  than  get  Colonel  Chesney’s. 

A  single  extract  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  his  style :  we  take 
part  of  an  account  of  the  religions  of  Persia  at  the  present  day. 

“  Tlic  title  of  Mulla  is  conferred  on  a  candidate  by  some  member  of  the 
order,  after  the  requisite  examination  in  theology  and  law ;  and  the  person  is 
then  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  practice  of  law.  The  Mullas  sometimes  possess  sufficient 
power  not  only  to  influence  the  people  at  large,  but  even  the  King  himself. 

“  Of  this  class  of  priests,  those  who  have  been  successful  in  life  are  either 
placed  in  mosques  or  private  families,  waiting  for  advancement;  but  a 
greater  number  are  nominally  attached  to  colleges,  and  live  by  the  practice 
of  astrology,  fortune-telling,  the  sale  of  charms,  talismans,  &c.  They  who 
are  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  ingenuity  to  subsist  by  the  credulity  of 
others,  take  charge  of  an  inferior  school,  or  write  letters,  and  draw  up  mar¬ 
riage  and  other  engagements,  for  those  who  are  unequal  to  the  task  ;  they 
mix  at  the  same  time  largely  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  families.  But  in 
addition  to  these  and  other  vocations,  a  considerable  number  of  the  lowest 
priests  derive  a  scanty  support  from  that  charity  which  no  one  denies  to  the 
true  believer.  These  men  wander  as  fakirs  from  place  to  place  ;  carrying 
news,  and  repeating  poems,  tales,  &c.,  mixed  with  verses  from  the  Koran. 
The  heterodox  religions  are  very  numerous  ;  nor  is  Iran  without  her  free¬ 
thinkers,  as  the  Kaimurs  and  Mu’tazelis  (Mitaulis),  who  deny  everything 
which  they  cannot  prove  by  natural  reason.  A  third  sect,  the  Mahadelis,  or 
Moloehadis,  still  maintain  the  Magian  belief  that  the  stars  and  the  planets 
govern  all  things.  Another,  the  Ehl  el  Tabkwid  (men  of  truth),  hold  that 
there  is  no  God  except  the  four  elements,  and  no  rational  soul  or  life  after 
this  one  :  they  maintain  also,  that  all  living  bodies,  being  mixtures  of  the 
elements,  will  after  death  return  to  their  first  principles.  They  also  affirm 
that  paradise  and  hell  belong  to  this  world,  into  which  every  man  returns  in 
the  form  of  a  beast,  a  plant,  or  again  as  a  man  ;  and  that  in  this  second 
state  he  is  great,  powerful,  and  happy-,  or  poor,  despicable,  and  unhappy, 
according  to  his  former  merits  or  demerits.  In  practice  they  inculcate  kind¬ 
ness  to  and  respect  for  each  other,  with  implicit  obedience  to  their  chiefs, 
who  are  called  Pir  (old  men),  and  arc  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  provisions 
for  their  subsistence.  This  sect  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  ’Irak  and  Kars. 

“The  Tarfkh  Zenadikah  (way  of  the  covetous)  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
last  on  the  subject  of  transmigration ;  and  they  believe  that  God  is  in  all 
places,  and  performs  all  things.  They  likewise  maintain,  that  the  whole 
visible  universe  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  soul  itself 
being  a  portion  of  the  Divine  essence.  Therefore,  they  consider  that  what¬ 
ever  appears  to  the  eye  is  God,  and  that  all  religious  rites  should  be  com¬ 
prised  in  the  contemplation  of  God’s  goodness  and  greatness. 

“On  these  various  creeds  the  different  branches  of  Suffecism  seem  to  have 
been  founded.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  sects  is  the  Rausham- 
yah ;  the  followers  of  which  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  persons  of  holy-  men.  They  maintain 
likewise,  that  all  men  who  do  not  join  their  sect  are  to  be  considered  as 
dead,  and  that  their  goods  belong,  in  consequence,  to  the  true  believers,  as 
the  only  survivors.” 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  general  map  of  Asia,  and  a  very 
full  chart  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  besides  being  illustrated  by 
a  variety  of  plates  and  wood-cuts. 


Thomson’s  treatise  on  diseases  oe  the  skin.* 
Db.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson  was  as  well  known  to  the  public  as 
to  the  members  of  his  own  profession.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
possessing  considerable  merit,  is  prefixed  to  the  work  we  are  about 
to  notice. 

The  majority  of  medical  men  are,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
in  circumstances  far  from  affluent ;  and  we  have  rarely  known  a 
practitioner  of  eminence  who  did  not  ascribe  his  rise  to  some  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstance.  But  in  truth,  the  ability  of  a  man  is  often 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  affecting  the  Skin.  By  the  late  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Completed  and  edited  by  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College,  and  Physician  to  University 
College  Hospital.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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shown  by  his  power  to  use — circumstances — accidents  as  they  arc 
called.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

He  graduated  as  M.D.  iu  1799,  at  Edinburgh ;  and  when  ho  com¬ 
menced  practice  in  London,  it  was  on  a  borrowed  capital.  “  His 
two  sisters  lent  him  their  little  all  to  begin  his  career,  without  any 
security  except  their  faith  iu  his  talents  and  his  honesty.”  But 
for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of  talents  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
and  of  industry  such  as  we  believe  has  been  rarely  equalled,  Dr. 
Thomson’s  success  was  doubtful. 

“As  he  was  walking,  however,  one  day  very  early,  according  to  custom,  ho 
passed  by  the  Serpentine  river,  from  which  the  body  of  a  man  had  just  been 
extricated.  Life  was  apparently  extinct ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  succeed  in  restoring  the  man.  His  name  was  inserted  in  the  news¬ 
papers  with  praise.  The  Humane  Society  bestowed  a  medal  on  him ;  and  the 
incident  drew  attention  to  his  obscure  exertions.” 

Erom  this  moment  his  success  was  never  overclouded.  He  com¬ 
menced  general  practice  with  scarcely  a  friend ;  in  twenty  years 
his  returns  were  three  thousand  a  year.  The  value  of  some  of  his 
literary  labours  may  be  judged  of  by  tbo  fact,  that,  he  sold  the 
copyright  of  the  Conspectus  Pharmacopoeia,  in  1810,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Underwood,  for  twenty  pounds  ;  in  1833,  it  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Lougmau  and  Co.  for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  has  gone 
through  fourteen  editions. 

After  resigning  general  practice,  Dr.  Thomson  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  was  subsequently 
elected  Professor  of  Materia  Medieaand  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
in  University  College,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  attached  to 
the  College.  These  honourable  posts  he  held  till  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  Thomson  had  long  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  skin  diseases,  and  written  extensively  on  their  treatment. 
He  enjoyed  shortly  before  his  death  a  very  large  practice  in  those 
affections — perhaps  larger  than  any  man  in  London.  The  results 
of  his  experience  are  embodied  in  Hie  work  before  us.  It  was  not, 
however,  complete  when  he  died ;  and  the  task  of  continuing  it  was 
intrusted  to  tlic  hands  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  nephew,  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College.  As  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  well-known  learning  of  that  gentleman,  and 
the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Thomson’s  opinions  and  practice  in  affections  of  the  skin, 
he  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to 
he  desired  :  he  has  proved  liimsclf  to  be  as  learned  and  experienced 
a  dermatologist  as  Ids  distinguished  uncle. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters :  the  first  four  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifth  were  written  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  Dr.  Parkes.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  remarkable  for 
the  large  share  of  its  pages  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  chapter  on  Acne  is  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  both  on  account 
of  the  lucid  description  of  its  symptoms,  its  causes,  and  its  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  very  common  nature  of  the  disease,  we  shall  make 
a  brief  abstract  of  it.  “  Acne  punctata”  is  the  medical  term  used 
to  designate  those  hard,  red,  elevated  little  spots,  crowned  by  a 
black  point,  which  so  frequently  annoy  by  the  disfigurement  they 
cause  to  the  face  of  the  youthful.  When  pressed,  a  wormlike  por¬ 
tion  of  sebaceous  matter  is  forced  out.  This  is  vulgarly  considered 
a  small  grub  nr  worm ;  and  hence  the  name  “  maggot  pimple,” 
sometimes  applied  to  the  disease.  The  outer  portion,  blackened 
by  air  and  smoke,  is  thought  to  be  the  head.  Acne,  however,  may 
assume  a  much  more  severe  form. 

“  Acne  is  produced,  in  those  predisposed  to  it,  by  whatever  deranges  the 
stomach  or  secreting  organs,- — as  excesses  in  either  eating  or  drinking. 
Rich  food,  hard,  crude,  or  imperfectly  boiled  vegetables — the  use  of  much 
pork,  either  fresh  or  salted,  or  much  fish— excessive  indulgence  ill  sleep, 
sedentary  habits,  over- watching,  mental  anxiety,  and  consequent  depression 
of  spirits,  violent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  followed  by  taking  copious 
draughts  of  cold  liquids — may  all  be  exciting  causes  of  this  affection.” 

Acne  in  the  young,  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us,  is  always  under  the 
control  of  medicine.  The  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  which  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  eruption,  must  he  re¬ 
moved.  Light  cooling  diet,  consisting  of  plainly-dressed  animal 
food,  with  well-boiled  vegetables,  milk  and  the  farinacea,  and  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  medical 
treatment.  Antacids  and  unstimulating  tonics  are  the  internal 
remedies  most  worthy  of  confidence.  If  the  disease  is  severe, 
gentle  alteratives  are  required. 

The  local  application  recommended  by  the  author  consists  of 
three  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  six  or  seven  fluid  ounces 
of  bitter  almond  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  a  fluid  drachm  of 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid.  Warm  baths  are  of  great  use.  “  The 
sulphureous  mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Harrowgate  and 
Moffatt,  may  be  taken  internally  and  used  as  Laths  with  advan¬ 
tage.” 

There  are  few  diseases  more  easy  for  the  observer  to  name  than 
Purpura.  The  numerous  dark  purple  spots  scattered  irregularly 
over  every  part  of  tlic  body  are  symptoms  so  peculiar  that  the  un¬ 
initiated  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  the  affection.  But  although 
the  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  is  always  the  same,  Dr. 
Parkes  says,  “  The  treatment  varies  in  almost  every  case,  and  re¬ 
quires  to  he  regulated  by  the  general  symptoms.  There  is  no 
remedy  known  which  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  haemorrhage.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  entirely  according  to  general 
symptoms.”  Some  cases  require  wine  and  tonics ;  in  others  bleed¬ 
ing  to  an  enormous  amount  has  been  practised  with  advantage. 

Such  facts  as  these  make  us  fear  that  the  time  is  far  distant 
when  every  man  shall  be  his  own  doctor  :  for  if  in  cases  of  one  dis¬ 
ease  the  treatment  must  thus  vary,  how  can  we  expect  men  whose 
whole  time  and  attention  are  not  devoted  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
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to  master  all  its  complex  details  ?  or  liow  can  we  dream  that  men 
whom  experience  has  not  taught  should  possess  that  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  enable  the  Aviso  physician  to  change  his  remedies,  not 
only  with  the  disease,  hut  also  according  to  the  phases  the  disease 
may  assume  in  patients  of  various  ages  and  constitutions  ? 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

Of  tile  more  promising  miscellaneous  books  of  the  week,  Mr.  Baillie  Coch¬ 
rane’s  volume  on  “Young  Italy”  seems  a  slight  affair,  in  which  tales  ami 
travelling  sketches  are  intermingled ;  the  design  in  each  case  being  to  throw 
light  upon  tlie  politics  or  manners  of  modern  Italy.  The  subject  of  Sir  Ilenrv 
Huntley's  “  Seven  Years’  Service  on  the  Slave  Coast  ”  is  important  in  itself, 
and  of  current  interest:  it  ought  to  be  a  valuable  book.  “  Marmaduko  Lorri- 
mer”  looks  like  a  novel  of  incident  and  adventure  in  tlie  present  day. 

Young  Italy.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P. 

Seven  Years’  Service  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Western  Africa.  By  Sir 
Henry  Huntley,  Author  of  “  Peregrine  Scramble.”  In  two  volumes. 

Marmaduke  Lorrimer  ;  a  Hovel.  By  Joseph  Middleton,  Esq.  In  three 
volumes. 


Ih  1  Antiquities  of  Richhorough ,  Reculver ,  and  Lymne ,  in  Kent.  By 
Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairliolt,  F.S.A. 
[Reculver  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  Cockney  excursionist,  not  only  as  a  1 
conspicuous  seamark,  but  as  indicating  the  termination  of  his  voyage  to 
Margate.  The  relict  of  llichborough  Castle,  at  the  head  of  Pegwell  Bay, 
on  the  road  from  Ramsgate  to  Sandwich,  has  been  less  familiar  to  the  eye, 
notwithstanding  its  historical  importance  ;  while  Lymne,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Romney  marshes,  has  remained  still  less  known.  A  branch  of  the 
South-eastern  Railway,  however,  passes  near  llichborough,  and  can  drop  the 
visitant  at  Sandwich  :  the  modern  facilities  for  locomotion,  with  the  archae¬ 
ological  excavations  now  going  on,  may  partially  restore  Lymne  to  its  an¬ 
cient  importance. 

Each  of  these  places  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  military  station  ;  Richhorough 
being  (he  most  important,  and  then  Lymne;  Reculver  was  of  a  later  date, 
erected  most  probably  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  with  the  view 
of  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons,  then  beginning  to  be  trouble¬ 
some.  Yarious  antiquaries  at  different  times  have  occupied  themselves  with 
the  history  of  these  places,  and  the  remains  as  they  appeared  in  their  day. 
Yarious  collectors,  among  whom  Mr.  Rolfe  of  Sandwich  is  conspicuous,  have 
preserved  the  specimens  of  pottery,  coins,  implements,  and  other  things  oc¬ 
casionally  dug  up  from  the  ruins.  To  give  an  account  of  these  articles,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  stations,  as  well  as  to  describe  their  present 
appearance,  is  the  object  of  the  handsome  volume  before  us.  This  is  done 
fully  and  minutely,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plates  and  wood-euts. 
There  is  perhaps  a  shade  too  much  of  minuteness  and  antiquarian  dis¬ 
quisition  ;  but  then  it  is  designed  for  antiquaries,  or  those  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  such,  by  the  pleasant  way  of  surveying  the  things  described  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  reading  about  them.] 

The  Rath  Waters  :  tlieir  Uses  and  Effects  in  the  Cure  and  Relief  of  va¬ 
rious  Chronic  Diseases.  By  James  Tunstall,  M.D.,  &c. 

[A  popular  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  Bath  waters,  the  modes  of  using 
them,  then-  general  effects  in  disease,  and  the  advantages  of  Bath  as  a  place 
of  residence.  There  is  also  a  brief  notice  of  various  diseases  in  which  Dr. 
Tunstall  considers  these  once  fashionable  waters  highly  beneficial,  if  not  cer¬ 
tain  specifies,  with  the  results  of  his  own  experience  in  many  eases,  as  a 
public  and  private  practitioner.] 

A  Selection  from  the  Poems  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Theodor  Edmer. 
By  the  Translator  of  the  “Nibelungen-Treasurc.” 

[The  merits  of  Theodor  Kernel’  as  a  dramatist  and  poet  were  examined  in 
the  Spectator  eight  years  ago:*  we  suspect  that  the  plays  and  pieces  in 
this  volume,  translated  for  the  first  time,  will  enable  the  English  reader  to 
confirm  the  opinion  we  then  expressed,  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Komer’s  mind 
for  the  drama,  and  his  general  deficiency  in  poetical  genius.  The  translation 
in  the  volume  is  smooth,  but  does  not  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  innate 
deficiencies  of  the  original.] 

Poems.  By  Mary  Ada  King. 

[A  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  by  a  young  lady,  scarcely  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  published,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  with  the  pious  object 
of  “ advancing  the  interests  of  her  family,  who  have  just  suffered  an  irre¬ 
parable  affliction  in  the  death  of  their  beloved  father.”]  • 

The  Orphan  ;  a  Romance.  By“Mootoo.” 

[A  commonplace  tale  ;  the  heir  to  an  estate  carried  oft-  by  gipsies  at  tlie  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  next  in  succession,  and  bis  eventual  discovery  and  restora¬ 
tion.] 

A  Catechism  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
for  the  use  of  Church  Schools.  By  tlie  Reverend  E.  J .  Phipps,  B.A., 
Rector  of  Devizes. 

[Questions  on  leading  points  of  Scripture,  arranged  in  the  order  of  tlie  books ; 
with  brief  answers,  the  pupil  being  referred  to  the  chapter  and  verse  for 
the  means  of  furnishing  fuller  for  himself.] 

The  Family  Friend.  Volume  II. 

[The  second  volume  of  a  twopenny  fortnightly  periodical,  containing  origi¬ 
nal  music,  patterns  with  directions  for  ladies’  fancy-work,  household  infor¬ 
mation,  tales,  and  various  papers  on  general  and  domestic  subjects.  The 
volume  is  a  neat  half-crown’s  worth.] 

The  Art  of  Questioning  and  Answering  in  French.  By  A.  C.  G.  Jobert, 
late  Editor  of  the  “  Journal  de  Geologic  ”  of  Paris,  &c.  Second  edition.  , 
Pamphlets. 

The  Grave  of  a  British  Senator  ;  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  forenoon 
of  Sabbath,  14th  July  1850,  in  St.  David’s  Church,  by  the  Reverend 
John  L.  Adamson. 

Memorial  Lines  on  Sir  Robert.  Peel.  By  Joseph  Arnould,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law. 

Manifesto  (or  Declaration  of  Principles )  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  London ,  founded  by  charter  of  Edward  VI.,  24th  July 
a.d.  1550. 

A  Treatise  on  Salt,  &c.  By  Robert  Howard,  M.D. 

The  Savings- Ranks  Rill,  Government  Annuities  and  Life  Insurances, 
and  the  Friendly  Societies’  Rill,  Considered,  in  three  Letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  “  Economist.”  By  G.  Poulett  Scrope, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

First  Report  of  the  Metropolian  Sanatory  Association,  &c. 

On  the  Claim  to  the  Islands  of  Cervi  and  Sapienza.  By  William  Mar¬ 
tin  I.cake,  F.R.S.,  &e.  Second  edition,  with  a  Postscript. 

•  Spectator,  1842 ;  page  280. 


FINE  ARTS. 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS. 

Amoxg  the  many  portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  competing  for  public 
notice,  is  one  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Pickcrsgill,  R.A.,  at  Hering  and  Reming¬ 
ton’s.  Although  we  are  assured  that  it  measures  some  inches  above  six 
feet,  it  looks  too  short.  The  apparent  shortness  is  probably  owing  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  face ;  which  resembles  flic  original  slightly  in 
form,  not  at  all  in  expression. 

Mr.  Edward  Davis  has  executed  a  working  model  for  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  bo  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Lei¬ 
cester.  The  general  aspect  is  like,  and  the  action  is  good  ;  though  there 
is  something  very  incongruous  between  the  colossal  form  and  the  strictly 
conventional  English  air  of  the  excellent  old  gentleman.  But  the  people 
of  Leicester  wanted  a  statue  of  their  Duke,  and  Mr.  Davis  has  done  his 
best  to  make  one  out  of  an  unsuitable  subject. 

Mr.  Foley’s  portrait  of  Hampden,  for  the  Westminster  Talacc,  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  stage  of  completion.  The  sculptor  has  taken  the  licence 
to  idealize  his  original,  giving  to  Hampden  something  of  a  classic  counte¬ 
nance.  From  clivers  biographical  circumstances,  needless  to  recount,  we 
suspect  that  Hampden,  who  was  a  patriot  of  the  pig-headed  order,  was  also 
a  heavy-faced  and  perhaps  even  a  somewhat  pig-faced  man.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  has  boon  merged  in  the  generalized  statesman  warrior — the  maximum 
merged  in  an  “average.”  This  is  a  mistake;  and  it  is  one  not  needed 
by  Mr.  F oley  to  disguise  the  want  of  power  to  impart  vitality  and  incli- 
viduality  to  his  figures — -witness  his  group  of  a  mother  sporting  with  her 
children,  now  nearly  finished.  But  there  is  life  and  nervous  energy  in 
the  limbs  of  Hampden  ;  the  action  is  simple,  firm,  and  good :  it  will  be 
ail  ornament  to  the  national  building. 


PANORAMA  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE,  THE  DARDANELLES,  AND 
BOSPHORUS. 

Mr.  Allom  has  prepared  for  the  London  panorama-tourist  a  highly  gra¬ 
phic  survey  of  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  region.  Guided  by  the 
artist,  you  enter  the  Dardanelles,  pass  up  that  remarkable  strait,  viewing 
Constantinople  and  its  villages  on  your  way,  seeing  no  little  of  the  Asiatic 
shore ;  reach,  the  Black  Sea ;  look  back  and  survey  the  ground  traversed, 
with  many  striking  objects  in  a  new  aspect;  return,  and  enter  Constanti¬ 
nople,  traversing  its  streets,  and  seeing  its  most  characteristic  sights — its 
mosques,  its  hath,  its  bazaars,  its  fountains,  its  seraglio  and  gardens,  and 
the  Sultan’s  room  in  the  harem.  In  short,  you  see  the  Turkish  strait, 
Europe  and  Asia  whore  they  meet,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  capital  of  Tur¬ 
key  with  its  daily  life. 

In  completeness  of  execution,  the  picture  falls  short  of  its  scope  and  its 
artistic  power.  Whether  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture  or  not,  it  will 
help  to  illustrate  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  work,  when  we 
say  that  we  ascribe  its  peculiar  condition  to  the  history  of  the  artist.  Mr. 
Allom  was  a  landscape-drawer,  whose  main  characteristic  was  a  certain 
force  and  delicacy  of  effect,  nis  use  of  chiaroscuro  was  rather  conven¬ 
tional,  as  in  the  employing  darks  to  fetch  out  the  middle-distance  or  the 
tips  of  objects  nearer  the  foreground;  but  it  was  always  workmanlike 
and  telling.  In  later  years,  we  believe,  Mr.  Allom  has  devoted  himself 
to  architecture.  The  work  before  us  indicates  some  such  change :  the 
finish  is  in  the  architectural  parts;  the  foliage  is  “dashed  in”  often  so 
rudely  that  the  lights  are  visibly  produced  by  straight  “splotches”  of 
pigment — ribandlike  hands,  wholly  unlike  any  leaves  that  ever  grew. 
Yet  the  chiaroscuro  is  so  ably  designed,  that  even  where  the  more  distant 
trees  are  laid  on  with  a  faint  flat  wash,  half  closing  the  eyes — which 
conceals  the  raw  handling  and  brings  the  harsh  tints  together — fetches  out 
the  truth  of  the  scene.  A  piece  of  painting  just  beyond  the  first  fountain 
illustrates  our  meaning.  The  ornamental  architecture  is  beautifully 
finished,  and  iu  these  portions  the  effect  rises  to  illusion,  but  in  these 
alone.  The  general  impression  is  that  Mr.  Allom  has  produced  a  beauti¬ 
ful  design  for  a  panorama,  which,  if  it  were  executed  by  artists  com¬ 
petently  versed  in  scene-painting  and  the  representation  of  the  figure, 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  shown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  all,  and  to  tho  artistic  eye  it  sug¬ 
gests  a  world  of  beauty.  Indeed,  all  may  gather  enlarged  ideas  from  it, 
especially  in  the  modern  too  exclusive  love  of  Greek  architecture.  The 
lightness,  grace,  and  grandeur  of  Oriental  architecture,  may  rebuke  those 
bigoted  minds.  The  use  of  colours  and  tho  precious  metals,  with  the 
broad  shades  of  overhanging  eves,  as  in  the  fountains,  is  a  beautiful 
adaptation  of  design  to  climate. 

BIRTHS. 

On  the  15th  July,  at  Kilbride  Manor,  county  of  Wicklow,  the  Wife  of  Richard 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  21st,  at  Blackadder,  Lady  Houstoun  Boswell,  of  a  son. 

On  the  21st,  Mrs.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  near  Kelvedon,  Essex,  of  a  son,  stillborn. 

On  the  22d,  at  the  Admiralty,  Lady  Arabella  Baring,  of  a  son. 

On  the22d,  at  N unlands,  Berwickshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Dalzell,  of  a  daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On  the  20tli  May,  at  the  Residency  Chapel,  Hyderabad,  Captain  G.  F.  C.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  Bengal  Artillery,  attached  to  the  Nizam’s  service,  to  Matilda,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  Hastings  Fraser,  of  her  Majesty’s  service. 

On  the  4th  July,  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rev.  John  Buinbridge  Smith,  M.A., 
late  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  King’s 
College,  Windsor,  eldest  son  of  the" Rev  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Hnrncastle,  to  Emma 
Maria,  fourth  daughter  of  the  lion.  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton,  of  Clifton,  near  the 
same  place. 

On  the  16tli,  at  Kells,  .T.  Sandars,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  Lady  Virginia  Taylour, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Ileadfort,  K.P. 

On  the  18th,  at  Gloucester,  James  Borrett,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  to 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Smart  Hughes,  B.D., 
Canon  of  Peterborough  and  Vicar  of  Edgeware. 

On  the  18th,  at  Enlield,  William  Thornhill,  younger  son  of  John  Cator,  Esq.,  of 
Beckenham  Place,  Kent,  to  Frances  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Sayer,  Esq.,  of 
Pierrepont  Lodge,  Surrey. 

On  the  22d,  at  St.  Marylebone  Church,  Andrew  Crosse,  Esq.,  of  Fyne  Court, 
Somersetshire,  to  Cornelia  Augusta  Hewett  Berkeley,  eldest  daughter  of  I.  II. 
Berkeley,  Esq.,  Dixfield,  Exeter. 

On  the  23d,  at  Finstoek  Church,  Oxfordshire,  the  Rev.  Ilavillard  Do  Saumarez, 
M.  V.  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  t> 
till-  lion.  Elizabeth  Charlotte  Spencer,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Churchill. 

On  the  23d,  at  Paris,  at  the  British  Embassy,  Isabella  Frederica,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Granville  Eliot,  to  Richard  Welby,  Esq.,  late  of  4\  elbourne  Hall,  Lincoln- 

On  the  24th  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Colonel  Robert  Bluclier  Wood,  C.B., 
to  Constantia,’ youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther,  M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  22d  May,  at  Bangalore,  Major  John  Percy  Rice,  of  II.M  Fifty-first  (or 
King’s  Own)  Light  Infantry,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Morgan  Rice. 

On  the  12th  July,  in  South  Audley  Street,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Owen,  Rector  Of 
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Hodgeston,  and  Vicar  of  Llanstadwell,  Pembrokeshire,  for  many  years  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  reace  for  the  same  county;  in  his  64th  year. 

On  the  16th,  at  The  Hall,  Tuxford,  the  Dowager  Lady  White;  in  her  73d  year. 

On  the  16th,  at  Windsor,  Captain  Richard  Copeland,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
upwards  of  ten  years  employed  in  command  of  her  Majesty’s  ships  Mastiff  and 
Beacon,  on  the  survey  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  which  service,  with  a  lament¬ 
able  mortality  of  officers,  his  own  constitution  suffered  so  severely  as  eventually  to 
sink  under  the  effects  of  the  previous  influence  of  fatigue  and  climate ;  in  his  59tli  year. 

On  the  16th,  in  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  Alfred  Thorpe,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Thorpe,  Esq.,  of  Walthamstow,  many  years  senior  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London,  and  brother  of  the  late  Alderman  Thorpe,  M.P. 

On  the  18th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Willesden,  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Knape,  D.D., 
Vicar,  Sub-Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Priest  of  her  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James’s. 

On  the  20th,  in  Mornington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Road,  Mrs.  Harriet  Moore;  in 
her  99th  year. 

On  the  21st,  at  Axminster,  Emmeline,  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Northmore,  Esq.,  of 
Cleve,  Devonshire,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.,  of  Windlestone, 
Durham. 

On  the  21st,  at  Monkstown,  Dublin,  Frederic  Bcckford  Long,  Esq.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  ;  in  his  45th  year. 

On  the  23d,  at  Bosworth  Park,  Leicestershire,  Sir  Willoughby  Wolaston  Dixie,  Bart. 

At  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Penelope  Isabella,  the  beloved  Wife  of 
John  Burnett,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  Colony  ;  in  her  65th  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  July  26. — 2d  Regt.  of  Foot — Lieut.  S.  F.  Jackson  to  be  Adjt.  vice 
Squire,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy  only.  21st  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Macdougall,  from  42d 
Foot,  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  R.  Harkness,  who  retires  on  half-pay,  42d  Foot.  62d 
Foot — Lieut.  M.  F.  Kirwan  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  C.  II.  J.  Lane,  who  has  retired 
upon  half-pay  as  a  Lieut.  Unattached.  79th  Foot — Ensign  F.  A.  Grant  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Graham,  who  retires. 

1st  West  India  Regt. — Ensign  W.  J.  Ross  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice 
Doris,  dec. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  July  23. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Hall  and  Son,  Northwicli,  stationers— M‘Micliael  and 
Grierson,  Basinghall  Street,  worsted-yarn-spinners — Holland  andWalmslcy,  Willen- 
hall,  Staffordshire,  grocers — Schofield  and  Kershaw,  Liverpool,  ginger-beer-manu¬ 
facturers  ;  as  far  as  regards  S.  Blackburn — Douglas  and  Clutsom,  Taunton,  linen- 
drapers— Bentley  and  Co.  Shoe  Lane,  printers— Stirrop  and  Barnett,  Ironbridge, 
Salop,  wine-merchants — Rhodes  and  Meek,  and  Rhodes  and  Co.  Hammond’s  Wharf, 
stationers — G.  J.  and  R.  Way,  Covent  Garden  Market,  victuallers— J.  D.  and  W. 
Munro,  Woodbridge,  booksellers — Beasley  and  Wisbey,  Uxbridge,  schoolmasters — J. 
and  J.  J.  Doyle,  Manchester,  boot-manufacturers — Craven  and  Co.  Whitby,  confec¬ 
tioners  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Forster — Hemsworth  and  Smith,  Clifford’s  Inn,  legal 
agents — Forse  and  Son,  Bristol,  painters;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Forse  jun. — Mapson 
and  Co.  Wootton  Bassett,  schoolmistresses — The  Clyde  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool  Steam  Shipping  Company,  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Steam 
Packet  Company;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Findlay,  J.  A.  Anderson,  and  J.  M’Clelland. 

Bankrupts.— Robert  Day  Bust,  Reading,  auctioneer,  to  surrender  July  29,  Aug. 
30 :  solicitor,  Keighley,  Basinghall  Street ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street 
— Edward  Foster,  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire,  agricultural  machinist,  Aug.  2,  30: 
solicitors,  J.  and  C.  Cole,  Adelphi Terrace  ; Foster,  Cambridge;  official  assignee,  Can- 
nan,  Birchin  Lane— William  Haslam,  Hertford,  chemist,  July  30,  Aug.  31 :  solici¬ 
tors,  Thompson  and  Debenham,  Salter’s  Hall,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane;  Longmore  and 
Sworder,  Hertford  ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — William  Ward 
Evans,  Ludlow,  butcher,  Aug.  2,  Sept.  4:  solicitors,  C  ark,  Ludlow;  Wright,  Bir¬ 
mingham;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham — Edward  and  William  Round, 
Tipton,  timber-merchants,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  17:  solicitors,  Coldicott  and  Canning, 
Dudley;  Reece,  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Ralph 
Hammond,  Macclesfield,  innkeeper,  Aug.  9,  23 :  solicitors,  Parrott  and  Co. 
Macclesfield;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester — John  Hayward,  Oswestry, 
scrivener,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  17:  solicitors,  Davies,  Oswestry;  Motteram  and  Co.  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham — Ralph  Nuttatl,  Macclesfield, 
silk-manufacturer,  Aug.  8,  29:  solicitors,  Bennett,  Manchester;  Parrott,  Maccles¬ 
field;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester. 

Dividends.— Aug.  15,  Smith,  Threadneedle  Street,  copper-smelter — Aug.  14,  Sut- 
terby,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  grocer — Aug.  14,  W.  and  J.  Pile,  Monkwearmouth, 
ship-builders. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting — Aug.  12,  Watts,  St.  Ive’s,  scrivener — Aug.  15,  Garrett,  Bath,  grocer — Aug. 
14,  Francis,  Liverpool,  grocer — Aug.  15,  Lawrence  and  Dixon,  Birmingham,  mili¬ 
tary-ornament-manufacturers. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Breareley,  Sowerby  Bridge,  timber-merchant ; 
first  div.  of  85.  on  and  after  the  24th  of  July;  Young,  Leeds — Bassano,  Birmingham, 
coach-founder;  second  div.  of  2 any  Thursday ;  Christie,  Birmingham — Walker, 
Birmingham,  and  A.  and  J.  Walker,  Philadelphia,  merchants;  first  div.  of  Id.  and 
3-16ths  of  a  penny,  any  Thursday;  Christie,  Birmingham 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Kerr,  Dundee,  merchant,  July  29,  Aug.  19. 

Friday ,  July  26. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Beevor  and  Co.  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  attornies  ;  as  far 
as  regards  F.  B.  Beevor — Allis  and  Burnett,  Teignmouth,  soda-water-manufacturers 
— Creed  and  Edwards,  Southampton,  linendrapers — Wolfenden  and  Taylor,  Man¬ 
chester,  machine-makers — Schofield  and  Co.  Eccleston,  Prescot,  coal-dealers — J.  W. 
and  J.  Robinson  junior,  Durham,  curriers — G.  P.  and  J.  P.  Rubie,  Southampton, 
ship-builders — Rothwell  and  Hambleton,  Manchester,  brewers — Harnden  and  Co. 
Liverpool,  merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards  I.  C.  Kendall — Hargreaves  and  Co.  Burn¬ 
ley,  Lancashire,  tea-dealers— G.  and  J.  Stacey,  Hillingdon,  brick-makers — Forfar  and 
Milligan,  Dunstable,  straw-hat-manufacturers — Peel  and  Murgatroyd,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  manfacturing  chemists— Master  and  Freeland,  Saffron  Walden,  attornies 
— Chase  and  Chase,  Reading,  attornies — M.  and  H.  Millett,  Liverpool,  cowkeepers — 
Pope  and  Son,  Bristol,  butchers— S.  J.  and  L.  Prior,  Nottingham,  milliners  ;  as  far 
as  regards  L.  Prior — Porteous  and  Co.  Sheffield,  brass-founders — Lacey  and  Co.  New 
Bridge  Street,  attornies  ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  C.  Lacey  and  C.  II.  Charlton — J.  and 
C.  Hodgson,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  grocers — Meredith  and  Co.  Little  St.  Thomas 
Apostle,  perfumers — A.  and  P.  Rintoul,  Glasgow,  merchants. 

Bankrupts.— Charles  Bunyard,  Mark  Lane,  seedsman,  to  surrender  Aug.  8, 
Sept.  6 :  solicitors,  Marten  and  Co.  Mincing  Lane ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore, 
Basinghall  Street — Thomas  Binckes,  Blackheath,  dealer  in  Berlin  wools,  Aug.  2, 
Sept.  6 :  solicitors,  Lawrence  and  Plews,  Old  Jury  Chambers;  official  assignee, 
Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — William  Raynham,  Ladbrook  Road,  Netting  Hill, 
builder,  Aug.  5,  31  :  solicitor,  Rogers,  Fenchurch  Buildings;  official  assignee, 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — George  Garrard,  Saxmundham,  ironmonger,  Aug. 
3,  31:  solicitors,  Stevens  and  Satchell,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside ;  Mayhcw  and  Son, 
Saxmundham;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Dirk  Horatio  Haley, 
Lodge  Road,  Birmingham,  Aug.  6,  Sept.  3 :  solicitors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birming¬ 
ham;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham— Robert  Fairley,  Sunderland,  chemist, 
Aug.  2,  Sept.  13:  solicitors,  Pringle  and  Co.  King’s  Road,  Bedford  Row;  Alcock, 
Sunderland  ;  official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Aug.  16,  Newton,  Dover  Street,  milliner — Aug.  20,  Gardner,  Bristol, 
draper— Aug.  15,  Winder  and  Fisher,  Liverpool,  merchants— Aug.  17,  Ryder,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  jeweller. 

Certificates.—  To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Aug.  6,  Thorneloe,  High  Street,  Poplar,  grocer— Aug.  19,  Chilton,  Bath, 
apothecary — Aug.  19,  Alport,  Bristol,  ironmonger — Aug.  20,  W.  and  J.  Pile,  Monk¬ 
wearmouth,  shipbuilders. 

Declarations  of  Dividends.— Blyth  ;  div.  of  l-5th,  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15, 
or  after  Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— J.  B.  and  J.  Montefiore ; 
div.  of  Is.  4 d.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guild¬ 
hall  Chambers — J.  B.  Montefiore  ;  div.  of  Is.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after 
Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Gnildhall  Chambers — J.  Montefiore;  div.  of  6rf.  any 
Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— 
Ward  and  Perry;  div.  of  9d.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following; 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Brown ;  div.  of  6s.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after 
Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Gandell;  div.  of  ljtL  any  Tuesday 
before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Gowing; 
div.  of  7s.  6 d.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following  ;  Pennell,  Guild¬ 
hall  Chambers — Lloyd  ;  div.  of  Is.  2d.  any  Tuesday  before  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1 
following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Solomon;  div.  of  2s.  6 d.  any  Thursday  be¬ 
fore  Aug.  15,  or  after  Nov.  1  following;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — J.  and  J. 
Potter,  Manchester,  cotton-spinners ;  first  div.  of  2s.  104<L ;  first  div.  of  4 $d.  on  the 


separate  estate  of  R.  Potter;  first  div.  of  Is.  5  d.  on  separate  estate  of  James  Potter; 
first  div.  of  11s.  9 d.  on  the  separate  estate  of  John  Potter,  Aug.  (6,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Fraser,  Manchester — Delafield,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  brewer ; 
first  div.  of  7^d.  July  29,  or  two  subsequent  Mondays;  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — 
Sharp  and  Finder,  Romsey,  timber-merchants;  div.  of  3s.  to  creditors  who  proved  on 
the  24th  May  last,  July  29,  and  two  subsequent  Mondays  ;  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — 
Greenhow,  Old  Street,  rectifier;  first  div.  of  11  Ac/.  on  Saturday  next,  and  two  subse¬ 
quent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Tapley,  Sidmouth,  linendraper;  first  div. 
of  6s.  3 d.  on  Saturday  next,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane 
■ — Bowler,  Crescent,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  hat-manufacturer;  sec.  div.  of  2s.  6d, 
on  Saturday  next,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays ;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — Brown, 
Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  stone-merchant;  sec.  and  final  div.  of  l|rf.  on  Saturday 
next,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchureh  Lane— Foster,  Old  Street, 
rectifier  ;  first  div.  of  20s.  on  Saturday  next,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays ;  Groom, 
Abchurch  Lane — Ewens,  Axminster,  butter-merchant;  final  div.  of  4f  d.  any  Tuesday 
and  Friday  after  Aug.  2  next;  Hernaman,  Exeter — Cox  and  Whiles,  Hanley,  Stal- 
fordshirc,  drapers ;  first  div.  upon  new  proofs,  of  3s.  any  Thursday  before  Aug.  16 
next ;  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Wollatt,  Ilolborn  Hill,  draper;  sec.  div.  of  8^d.  July 
27,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— J.  and  J.  Atkins, 
Coulsdon,  Surrey,  lime-merchants;  first  div.  of  \d. ;  on  the  estate  of  J.  Atkins  sen, 
a  first  div.  of  Is.  ljc/.  any  Saturday;  and  on  the  estate  of  J.  Atkins  jun.  first  div.  of 
4s.  8 d.  July  27,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Anderson,  Gamrie,  Banffshire,  cattle-dealer,  Aug.  2,  23. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3J  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10£  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  ir/.  per  diem  . 
India  Bonds,  3£  per  Cent . 


Satnrd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wcdnes. 

Thurs. 

Friday. 

96§ 

9G| 

96? 

97 

96? 

9G| 

90} 

96g 

965 

97J 

96g 

965 

97J 

97j 

971 

97) 

978 

971 

983 

99 

99 

99 

994 

995 

— — 

91 

81 

8£ 

81 

81 

212 

212 

2111 

212 

211 

212 

270 

268 

— 

...  — 

..  — 

70  pm. 

69 

70 

67 

70 

70 

69  pm. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

107f 

Belgian . 

..4£  — 

92 

Mexican . 

30 

Ditto . 

..21  - 

—  - 

Michigan . 

.. 

Brazilian  . 

..5  — 

92 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . . 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6  — 

56 

New  York  (1858) . 

- . 

Chilian . 

101  £ 

Ohio . 

— 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

76 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

82f  ex  d 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

.21  - 

574 

Peruvian . 

..4}  - 

82£ 

Ditto . 

89 

Portuguese . 

86£ 

.3  — 

58f.  75c. 

Ditto . 

Russian . 

1104 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

— 

Spanish . 

171 

Illinois  . 

42 

Ditto . 

..3  — 

37£ 

Kentucky . 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

n 

Louisiana  (Sterling)  .... 

89 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

36 

SHARES. 


Railways— 

71 

Banks — 

Edinburgh  and  Glasg 

r>\y 

85  ex“int. 

London  Joint  Stock 

57 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Blackwall . 

96£ 

36  £ 

53 

81£ 

4£ 

110£ 

34  § 

5g 

National  Provincial . 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

Union  of  Australia . 

Union  of  Loudon . 

Mines — 

South-western . 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

59 

14* 

151 

140  ex  d. 
120  exd. 

83  £ 

Miscellan  ecus — 

Australian  Agricultural . 

Docks — 

East  and  West  India. 

General  Steam . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam . . 

BULLION. 

Per  oz. 

METALS. 

Per 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard. . . . 

£3  17  9 

Copper.  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  .. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  .... 

5  10  0  .. 

New  Dollars . 

0  4  101 

Lead,  British  Pig . 

17  15  0  .. 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 

.9  411J 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . . 

13  15  0  .. 

s.  s. 

Wheat,  R.Ncw  41  to  42 

GRAIN.  Mark 

s.  s. 

Rye .  22  to  23 

Lane,  July  26. 

s  s. 

Maple . 28  to  30 

Oats,  Feed  . 

Fine .  42  — 44 

Barley  .... 

..  18  —  19 

White  ....  24  —  25 

Fine  . 

Old  .  40  —  42 

Malting  . 

. .  22  —  23 

Boilers  ...  25  —  27 

Poland  . . 

White . 42  —  43 

Malt,  Ord. 

.  48  —  49 

Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Fine  . 

Fine .  43  —  44 

Fine  .... 

..  49  —  50 

Old .  27  —  28 

Potato  . . . 

Super.  New.  46  —  50 

Peas,  Hog. 

..  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  27 — 29 

Fine  . 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

WEEKLY 

AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  July  2 

Wheat  ...  40s.  llr/. 

Rye  . 

. .  22s.  7 d. 

Wheat - 42s.  4</. 

Rye . 

Barley....  21  11 

Beans  .... 

Barley  . 22  3 

Beans  . 

Oats .  17  0 

Peas  . 

.  27  3 

Oats  .  17  9 

Peas . 

12|  ex  d. 


13f 
37  £ 

15 

32 

271 

80 

59 

19 


0 

0 

18 


8.  8. 
15  to  16 
,  16  —  17 
,  18  —  19 
19  —  29 
21  —  22 
22  —  23 


22$.  7d. 
27  5 

27  11 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40$.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  5£d.  to  6£(/.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  Od.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  31.  4s.  to  3 1.  6s.  per  ewt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  57s.  to  58». 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  70 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  6 d. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.* 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 
Smithfield.* 


Head  of  Cattle  at 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2 

6 

to  3 

0 

to  3 

4  .. 

•  2 

8  to 

3 

4  to  3 

8 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Mutton 

2 

8 

—  3 

0 

—  3 

8  .. 

6  — 

3 

10  —  4 

2 

Beasts 

.  934  .. 

..  3,719 

. .  28,350 

Veal  . . 

2 

4 

—  3 

0 

—  3 

4  .. 

•> 

4  — 

3 

0  —  3 

6 

Sheep. 

11,420  ... 

Pork  . . 

2 

8 

—  3 

4 

—  4 

0  .. 

4  — 

3 

8  —  4 

0 

Calves 

666  ... 

584 

Lamb. . 

3 

4 

—  4 

0 

—  4 

8  .. 

0  — 

4 

4  —  4 

8 

Pigs  . . 

265  ... 

To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

I'arnham  ditto . 


120s.  to  135s. 
140  —  210 
100  —  115 
0—0 


POTATOES. 

York  Regents  . per  ton 

Wisbech  Regents  . 

Scotch  Reds . . 

French  Whites . 


0s.  to 
0  — 
0  — 
0  — 


0s. 

0 

0 

0 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfiei.d.  Whitechapel. 

Hay,  Good .  72s.  to  77 s .  68s.  to  70s .  70s.  to  80s, 

Inferior .  50  —  68  . .  50  —  60  . 0  —  0 

New .  50  —  68  .  45  —  60  .  50  —  65 

Clover .  78  —  84  .  84  —  86  .  70  —  84 

Wheat  Straw .  26  —  30  .  22  —  28  .  24  —  2& 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  0 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  6 d. 
Moulds  (6 d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  3 

Tees .  16  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea ,  Bohca,  fine . . .  per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  43  —  44s.  6d, 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  24s.  llld. 
West  India  Molasses . 13s.  6d.  to  17*.  0 d» 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

GRAND  EXTRA  NIGHT,  Thursday  next,  August  1st. 
LA  TEMPESTA.  In  consequence  of  the  approaching  termi¬ 
nation  of  Mademoiselle  Carlotta  Grisi's  engagement,  this  is 
the  last  time  but  one  that  “  La  Tempcsta  ”  can  possibly  be 
given.  With  other  Entertainments,  in  which  Madame  Frcz- 
zolini,  Signori  Gardoni  and  Calzolari,  will  appear.  With  vari¬ 
ous  Entertainments  in  the  Ballet  Department.  To  conclude 
with  the  Ballet  Divertisement  Episodiquc,  LA  PRIM  A  BAL¬ 
LERINA;  ou  l’Embuseade. 

NDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 


I 


—GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o'Cloek. — 
Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s.  6d ;  Reserved  Seats, 3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

THE  WATER-CURE.— Dr.  WILSON  of 

JL  Malvern,  at  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of  Patients,  will 
continue  to  visit  London  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month  ;  and 
may  be  consulted  August  6th,  at  Hathaway’s  Hotel,  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  from  10  to  4  ;  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Stummes,  superintending  the  Establishment  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Homoeopathic  Patients  may  also  consult  Dr,  W.  as  to 
those  domestic  Water-cure  processes  that  arc  combined  with 
so  much  efficacy  with  Homoeopathic  treatment. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  loth  July  1850. 

THE  Principal  Officers  of  her  Majesty’s 

Ordnance  do  hereby  Give  Notice  that  they  are  ready  to 
DISPOSE  OF,  to  such  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  tender  for 
the  same,  a  quantity  of  OLD  IRON  GUNS,  SHOT  and 
SHELLS,  &c.  in  Store  at  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, 
which  have  been  divided  into  Lots,  and  may  be  viewed  upon 
Application  to  the  Storekeeper  at  that  place  any  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Tenders. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  several  Lots  may  be  obtained  by  persons 
willing  to  become  purchasers,  at  the  Storekeeper’s  Office, 
Woolwich ;  the  Principal  Storekeeper's  Office  at  the  Tower ; 
and  at  the  Secretary's  Office  in  Pall  Mall,  where  the  Tenders 
for  the  whole  or  any  number  of  the  said  Lots  arc  to  be 
delivered,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  5th  August  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  G.  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

Economic  life  assurance 

SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Bon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,0001.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62  R.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,0007.  Income  170,0007.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars. 

PROVIDENT  LI  EE  OFEICE, 

50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/. 
Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Daere,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughun,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  3Ianayiny  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Po  licy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  5.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

PUBLIC  BREAKFAST  AT  BLACK- 

JL  WALL. — The  Colonists  proceeding  to  found  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Canterbury  invite  ladies  and  gentlemen,  their  friends, 
and  friends  of  the  enterprise,  to  be  present  at  the  PUBLIC 
BREAKFAST  on  Tuesday  next,  the  30th  instant,  at  2  o’clock, 
to  be  given  by  the  Canterbury  Association  on  board  the  ships 
about  to  sail  for  New  Zealand,  now  lying  in  the  East  India 
Docks.  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  chair.  Tickets,  price  10s.  6 d. 
(children  under  15  years  of  age  2s.  6 d.)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  20,  Cookspur  Street ;  or  at  the  Colo¬ 
nists'  Rooms,  1,  Adclphi  Terrace,  Strand;  and  of  Messrs. 
Bathe  and  Beach,  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street. — 
July  24. 

'TO  LADIES.— ROWLANDS’  KALY- 

JL  DOR,  for  the  skin  and  complexion,  is  unequalled  for 
its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The  radiant  bloom  it  im¬ 
parts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces 
on  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritations 
and  removing  cutaneous  defects,  discolourations,  and  all  un¬ 
sightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet. 
Beware  of  spurious  “  Kalydors  ”  for  sale,  containing  mineral 
astringents  utterly  ruinous  to  the  complexion,  and  by  their 
repellent  action  endangering  health.  The  words — ■“  Row¬ 
land’s  Kalydor  ”  arc  on  the  wrapper  of  the  genuine  article. 
4s.  6(7.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons, 
20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 

OSLER’S  TABLE  GLASS,  CHANDE- 

LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &c.  44,  Oxford  Street,  London,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  their  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engraved 
Decanters  in  great  variety ;  Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob-  j 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
prices.  Crystal  Glass,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  HORSE  FOR  LESS 

THAN  ONE  SHILLING  PER  DAY. — Do  you  bruise 
the  oats  you  give  your  Horses  ?  No.  Then  you  lose  lone 
bushel  out  of  every  three,  and  your  cattle  do  not  do  half  so 
well  — MARY  WEDLAKE  AND  CO.’S  OAT  -  BRUISING 
MILLS. — Superior  Chaff-engines,  simple  in  construction, 
doing  from  50  to  500  bushels  daily  and  more.  Almost  all 
Brewers  and  Coachmasters  in  London  use  these  implements. 

— 118,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  8,  Billiter  Street.  Chaff-cut¬ 
ters,  Linseed,  Bean,  and  Malt  Mills. 

'THE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID 

-L  HAIR-DYE. — -The  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all 
colours,  and  docs  not  require  redoing,  but  as  the  hair  grows, 
as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint 
common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  &  SONS  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  DYE  as  infallible; 
and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested,  if  conve-  | 
nient,  to  have  it  done  the  first  time  at  their  establishment, 
which  will  enable  them  to  use  it  afterwards  themselves  with-  i 
out  the  chance  of  failure.  They  think  it  necessary  to  add  that,  I 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given  with  the  dye, 
numerous  parties  have  succeeded  equally  well  without  coming  i 
to  them. — Ross  &  Sons,  U9and  120, Bishopsgate  Street, London.  I 


TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID 

JL/  NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pregnancy ;  and  it  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Chemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 

"jlTANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

I*  L  Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  PATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  unexpensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  dressareH.  J.  and  D.NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  Their  London  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORNHILL  id  est— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  aud 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicole,  114,116,  118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Cornhill. 

TIME  GLIDES  RAPIDLY 

ALONG.”  For  now  very  nearly  Two  Years  DAKIN 
and  COMPANY’S  SILVER  CYLINDERS  have  daily  been 
busily  engaged  in  roasting  coffee.  The  superiority  of  this  plan 
of  roasting,  and  the  very  favourable  manner  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  consumers  of  coffee,  cannot  be  more  strongly  evi¬ 
denced  than  by  the  immense  and  previously  unheard-of  extent 
of  the  demand  now  existing  for  the  silver-roasted  coffees.  On 
all  sides  their  purity  and  excellence  are  heard  extolled,  whilst 
the  moderation  of  the  prices  charged  has  been  favourably  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  many.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
great  reduction  in  cost  that  can  be  effected  when  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  Excellence  of  quality  induces  increased  con¬ 
sumption — increased  consumption  enables  reductions  in  price. 

As  sure  as  silver  is  superior  to  iron,  so  sure  is  silver-roasted 
coffee  superior  to  iron-roasted  coffee.  Cylinders  or  other  re¬ 
ceivers  made  of  PURE  metal  must  be  used  in  the  roasting  of 
coffee  before  a  pure  beverage  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  berry.  Dakin  and  Co.  before  effecting  their  improvements 
in  roasting  coffee,  necessarily  gave  so  much  attention  to  the 
subject  that  they  can  confidently  speak  upon  it.  Their  views 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  patronage  and  writings  of  the 
most  scientific  men,  who  have  borne  testimony  to  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  the  silver-roasted  coffee,  which  purity  and 
excellence  could  not  be  developed  by  any  other  process  of 
roasting. 

Whilst  the  greatest  trade  in  coffee  affords  to  Dakin  and  Co. 
experience  not  otherwise  obtainable,  the  sole  attention  of 
some  of  the  best  judges  of  coffee  is  being  constantly  exercised 
in  procuring  for  “  Number  One  ”  the  finest  kinds  obtainable. 
This  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  and  whilst 
Dakin  and  Co.  exert  the  utmost  endeavours  to  encourage  the 
6alc  of  coffee  by  perseverance,  by  every  care  and  attention, 
and  by  supplying  the  best  kinds  at  the  cheapest  prices,  they 
look  with  confidence  to  their  superior  mode  of  roasting  for 
maintaining  and  extending  the  unrivalled  repute  of  their  cof¬ 
fee  for  excellence  of  quality,  purity  of  flavour,  and  cheapness 
of  price. 

The  prices  current  for  “  Dakin’s  Royal  Patent  Coffees”  are 
most  respectfully  annexed.  Per  pound. 

Ceylon . Native . .  Is.  0 d.  to  Is.  1J. 

Good .  Is.  2d. 

Fine  Plantation .  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Jamaica. . .  .Good  to  Fine .  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Very  Fine  to  Finest .  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

Costa  Rica.  A  strong  &  good  Coffee  ..  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od. 

Mocha . Choice  Old  to  Finest  aged  Is.  5 d.  to  2s.  Od. 

Selected  Sorts.  Whole  or  Ground. 

Strong  &  useful  Coffee.  Is.  2d.  I  Rich  and  fine-flavoured  Is.  6d. 
Very  good  and  strong. .  1  4  |  Particularly  choice  .. .  1  8 

The  following  sorts  are  supplied  in  sealed  Magnum  Bottles, 
containing  2  lbs.  each,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 


bottles. 

Two  pounds  of  good 
sound  Coffee  in  a  seal¬ 
ed  bottle .  2 

Two  pounds  of  strong  and 
fine-flavoured  Coffee  in 

a  sealed  bottle .  3 

Two  pounds  of  very 
choice  and  excellent 
Twopence  each  is  allowed  for  empty  Two-round  Bottles, 
when  returned. 

The  following  sorts  are  supplied  in  sealed  bottles,  contain¬ 
ing  One  Pound  each,  and  no  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 


s.  d. 

Coffee  in  a  sealed 

bottle .  3  6 

Two  pounds  of  the  finest 
old  Mountain  Coffee, 
mellow  in  ripeness  and 
richness  of  flavour,  in 
a  sealed  bottle . 4  0 


bottles. 

One  Pound  of  very  good 
Coffee,  with  flavour,  in 

a  scaled  bottle .  1 

One  Pound  of  very  choice 
and  tine-flavoured  Cof- 


d. 


fee  in  a  sealed  bottle  .  1 
One  Pound  of  particular¬ 
ly  excellent  and  invi¬ 
gorating  Coffee,  in  a 
sealed  bottle  .  2 


One  Penny  each  is  allowed  for  empty  One-Pound  Bottles, 
when  returned.  In  order  to  insure  to  consumers  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  using  only  pure  Coffee,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  re¬ 
commend  purchasers  to  buy  their  Coffee  whole  and  to  grind  it 
themselves.  With  the  view  of  affording  every  facility  for  so 
doing,  DAKIN  and  COMPY.  continue  to  supply  an  excellent 
cast-iron  Coffee-mill,  complete,  with  adjusting  screw  and  ena¬ 
melled  drawer,  for  the  cost  price,  namely,  3s.  9<7. 

DAKIN  AND  COMPY.  PATENTEES, 

NUMBER  ONE  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD, 

July  9,  1850.  LONDON. 

Gentlemen  of  science,  visiters  to  London,  and  the  public  ge¬ 
nerally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  employed  in  the  Roasting,  &c.  of  “  Dakin's  Royal 
Patent  Coffee.” 
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Hosiery  and  liner  ware- 

HOUSE. — Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  CO.  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
their  new  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  OF  HOSIERY,  in 
Silk,  Lisle-thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Cotton.  Also  every  de¬ 
scription  of  under-linen,  dressing-robes,  camisoles, &c.  requisite 
fora  lady’s  trousseau. — No.  11,  Wigmore  Street. 

T  ONDON-MADE  WATCHES,  with  the 

XJ  Patent  detached  Lever  Escapement,  and  Jewelled. — In 
silver  cases,  4^  guineas  ;  in  gold  cases,  10  guineas  each.  The 
information  that  every  customer  should  obtain  previous  to  the 
purchase  of  a  Watch  will  be  found  in  the  Pamphlet  published 
by  T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  Watchmakers,  47,  Cornhill,  London, 
which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 

■METCALFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

1U-  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  bail1.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties' 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  aud 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

Just  published,  8vo.  price  25. 

^THE  RUSSELL  PREDICTIONS  on  the 

i  WORKING  CLASS,  the  NATIONAL  DEBT, 
and  the  NEW  POOR-LAW,  DISSECTED.  By  John 
Bowen,  One  of  the  Class.  Respectfully  inscribed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P.  for  Taun¬ 
ton,  &c.  & c. 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  town  of  v 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  Taun-  f  •  i  o 

ton  Union  Workhouse,  on  an  average  i  111  ,u 

of  three  years,  before  the  outbreak  of  \ 

cholera .  186  / 

London  :  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

WORKS  RELATING  TO  SCIENCE,  &c. 

FlINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY;  or  the 

Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants 
considered  as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  8th  Edition.  Wood-cuts.  8vo.  185. 

2. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Mary'  Somerville. 
2d  Edition.  Portrait.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  125. 

3. 

THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somerville.  8th  Edition. 
Plates.  Fcap.  8vo.  105.  6t/. 

INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  POWERS,  and  the  INVESTIGATION  of 
TRUTH.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  13th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Fcap.  8vo.  65.  6 d. 

5. 

ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 
FEELINGS.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  8th  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  45. 

6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Use  of  Officers  and  Travellers.  By 
Various  Hands.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  Herschell,  Bart. 
Post  8vo.  105.  6d. 

7. 

THE  HURRICANE’ GUIDE  :  being  an  Attempt  to 
connect  the  Rotatory  Gale,  or  Revolving  Storm,  with 
Atmospheric  Waves.  By  W.  R.  Birt.  With 
Circles.  12mo.  35. 

8. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS 
REVEALED  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Dr. 
Mantell.  2d  Edition.  Coloured  Plates.  16mo.  65. 
9. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN 
EARNEST  ;  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  Inculcated  by  Aid  of  the  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth. 
Gtli  Edition.  12mo.  85. 

10. 

THE  MUCK  MANUAL:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Manures.  By  F.  Falkner.  2d 
Edition.  16mo.  65.  6 d. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MR.  COLBURN’S  NEW  PUBLICA- 

TIONS.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

/AERMANIA;  its  Courts,  Camps,  and 

VT  People.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury'. 

2  vols.  8vo.  (Just  ready.) 

'UHE  TRUE  RELIGION.  By  the 

I  celebrated  John  Evelyn.  Now  First  Published 
from  the  Original  MS.  2  vols.  215. 


This  work  is  one  likely  to  contribute  in  no  small 
degree,  especially  at  the  present  day,  to  the  healing  of 
existing  differences,  and  to  the  vindication  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  Church  alike  against  Romish  superstition 
and  latitudinarian  unbelief.” — John  Bull. 

hi. 

GENERAL  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER. 

r  IGHTS  and  SHADES  of  MILITARY 

I J  LIFE.  Edited  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Commander-in-chief  in  India.  1  vol.  8vo. 
125.  bound. 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT.  A  Now 

X  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Trollope.  3  vols. 

4  DELAID E  LINDSAY'.  A  Novel. 

J\  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  & c. 
3  vols. 

“  We  imagine  (says  the  Morning  Post )  that  this 
novel  is  not  only  edited,  but  actually  written,  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  ‘Emilia  Wyndham.'  ‘  Ade¬ 
laide  Lindsay’  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit  and  con¬ 
tinued  interest.” 

''FIIE  YEAR-BOOK' of  the  COUNTRY  ; 

JL  or  the  Field,  the  Forest,  and  the  Fireside.  By 
William  Howitt.  1  vol.  with  Illustrations,  105.  6 d. 
bound. 

“  In  every  respect  a  most  attractive  book.” — Messenger. 
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THE  SPECTATOR.  [Saturday, 


Now  ready,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 

MR.  'MURRAY’S 

Handbooks  dor  travellers. 

Giving  detailed  and  precise  Information  respect¬ 
ing  Steamers,  Passports,  Monies,  Guides,  Servants. 
With  Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tours. 
[The  Following  are  Now  Ready.] 

1. 

TRAVEL-TALK— or  CONVERSATIONS  in  ENG¬ 
LISH,  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  and  ITALIAN.  5s. 

9 

NORTH  GERMANY  and  the  RHINE— HOL¬ 
LAND,  BELGIUM,  and  PRUSSIA.  12s. 

3. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  and  the  TYROL— BAVARIA, 
AUSTRIA,  SALZBURG,  STYRIA,  AUSTRIAN  and 
BAVARIAN  ALPS,  and  the  DANUBE.  {Next  week.) 

4. 

PAINTING— THE  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  and 
DUTCH  SCHOOLS.  12s. 

5. 

SWITZERLAND— THE  ALPS  of  SAVOY,  and 
PIEDMONT.  10s. 

6. 

FRANCE  and  the  PYRENEES— NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY,  the  FRENCH  ARPS,  DAUPHINE, 
and  PROVENCE.  12s. 

SPAIN  and  ANDALUSIA— RONDA,  GRENADA, 
CATALONIA,  GALLICIA,  the  BASQUES,  ARRA- 
GON,  and  NAVARRE.  10s. 

S. 

PAINTING— THE  FRENCH  and  SPANISH 
SCHOOLS.  12s. 

9. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  FLOREN CE— SARDINIA, 
GENOA,  and  the  RIVIERA,  LOMBARDY,  and 
TUSCANY.  12s.  10. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  and  ROME— THE  PAPAL 
STATES,  and  the  CITIES  of  ETRURIA.  I  Next  week.) 
II. 

M  ALTA  and  the  EAST— THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 
GREECE,  TURKEY,  and  ASIA  MINOR,  las. 

12. 

EGYPT  and  the  NILE— ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO, 
the  PYRAMIDS,  THEBES,  INDIA,  & c.  15s. 

13. 

NORTH  EUROPE-DENMARK,  NORWAY, 
SWEDEN,  FINLAND,  and  RUSSIA.  24s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


RECENT  WORKS. 

/ 1 0 V  MEN T AT!  I ES  on  the  WAR  in 

V  RUSSIA  and  GERMANY,  1812-13.  By  Col. 
the  Hon.  George  Cathcart.  With  28  Diagrams  and 
Plans.  8vo.  145. 

2. 

The  CAMPAIGN  of  RADETZKY  in  PIEDMONT, 
the  Defence  of  Temcswar,  and  the  Camp  of  the  Ban. 
From  the  German.  Post  8vo.  65.  0 d. 

3. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  SIKHS,  from  the  Origin  of  the 
Nation  to  the  BATTLES  of  the  SUTLEJ.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  D.  Cunningham.  Maps.  8vo.  15s. 

4. 

The  STORY  of  the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO. 
From  Public  and  Private  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

5. 

ADVENTURES  in  MEXICO  and  the  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS.  By  George  F.  Ruxton.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

6. 

O11  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING,  PLAN-DRAW¬ 
ING,  and  SKETCHING  GROUND,  without  Instru¬ 
ments.  By  G.  D.  Burr.  2d  Edition.  Plates.  Post 
6  d.  7. 

LIVES  of  VICE-ADMIRAL  Sir  C.  V.  PENROSE 
and  Capt.  TREVENEN.  By  Rev.  John  Penrose.  ! 
Portraits,  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

8. 

A  TREATISE  on  NAVAL  GUNNERY ;  for  the 
Instruction  of  Officers,  and  the  Training  of  Seamen 
Gunners.  By  Lieut. -General  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
Bart.  2d  Edition.  Plates.  8vo.  15s. 

9. 

A  LECTURE  on  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  London  Institution.  By  C.  R.  Weld. 
3d  Edition.  Map.  Post  8vo.  Is. 

10. 

A  VOYAGE  of  DISCOVERY  in  the  SOUTHERN 
SEAS.  By  Capt.  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.  Plates 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

11. 

A  NAVAL  BIOGRAPHY  of  ALL  LIVING  OFFI-  I 
CERS,  from  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  to  that  of 
Lieutenant.  By  W.  It.  O’Byrne.  Royal  8vo.  42s. 

12. 

The  HURRICANE  GUIDE:  being  at  attempt  to 
connect  the  Rotatory  Gale,  or  Revolving  Storm,  with 
Atmospheric  Waves.  Including  Instructions  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  Phenomena  of  the  Waves  and  Storms  ; 
with  Practical  Directions.  By  W.  R.  Birt.  With 
Circles.  Post  8vo.  3s. 

13. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  the  late  Sir  JOHN  BAR- 
ROW,  Bart.  Portrait.  8vo.  16s. 

14. 

ARCTIC  VOYAGES  of  DISCOVERY  and  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  from  1818  to  the  present  time,  in  search  of  a 
North-west  Passage.  By  Sir  John  Barrow.  Portrait 
and  Maps.  8vo.  15s. 

15. 

A  MANUAL  of  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty’s  Navy.  Edited  by 
Sir  J.  Herschell,  Bart.  Wood-cuts.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Ga. 

16. 

EVENTS  in  BORNEO,  from  the  Journals  of  Sir 
JAMES  BROOKE.  Edited  by  Capt.  Rodney Mundy, 
R.N.  Portrait  and  Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


A  N OTHER  BAD  LEG  CUBED  by  HOL- 

-X  JL  LOW  AY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. — Extract  of  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  James  Townley,  of  No.  1,  Catherine  Street,  Pop¬ 
lar  New  Town,  dated  July  22,1850.  To  Professor  Holloway — Sir, 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  a  wish  to  benefit  the  afflicted, 
induces  me  to  publicly  acknowledge  the  excellent  cure  your 
Pills  and  Ointment  have  effected  of  my  had  leg,  with  two 
wounds  in  it,  from  which  I  had  suffered  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  heal,  until  I  for¬ 
tunately  tried  your  medicines ;  which  soon  gave  me  relief,  and 
now  I  have  as  sound  a  leg  as  any  man  can  desire.  Sold  by 
all  Vendors  of  Medicines ;  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Es- 
ahlishment,  244,  Strand,  Loudon. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  JAMESON. 

Nearly  ready,  in  1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with 
“  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  and  forming  a  Second 
Series;  illustrated  by  Wood-cuts  and  Etchings  by  the 
Author, 

T  EGENDSof  the  MONASTIC  OBDEBS, 

1 J  as  illustrated  in  Art ;  containing  the  Legends  of  St 
Benedict,  the  English  and  Reformed  Benedictines,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  those  Royal  Person¬ 
ages  who  died  in  the  monastic  habit.  By  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  Author  of  “  Characteristics  of  Women,”  & c. 

Also,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  nearly  ready, 
SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Wood-cuts  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Au¬ 
thor.  New  Edition,  in  one  volume. 

***  To  be  followed  by  “  Legends  of  the  Madonna,” 
by  the  same  Author,  similarly  Illustrated. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THIRD  SERIES. 

Early  in  August  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  square 
crown  8vo. 

OOUTIIEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK, 

k3  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey’s  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
John  Wood  Warter,  B.l).  Third  Series,  being  ANA¬ 
LYTICAL  READINGS,  and  forming  a  volume  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 

The  Contents  comprise  Analytical  Readings  of 
Works  in 

Anglo-Irish  History.  1  English  History  (Ecclesi- 


Biography  (Ecclesiastical) 
Biography  (Miscellaneous) 
Civil  History  (Miscellane¬ 
ous  Foreign.) 
Correspondence. 

Divinity. 

Ecclesiastical  History  (Ge¬ 
neral.) 


astical.] 

French  History. 

Historical  Memoirs. 
Literary  History. 
Miscellaneous  Literature. 
Natural  History. 
Topography. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 


By  the  same  Editor,  uniform  with  the  above, 
SOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  First  Series 
— CHOICE  PASSAGES.  New  Edition,  price  18s. 


SOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  Second 
Series— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  Price  18s. 

***  The  Fourth  and  concluding  Series — comprising 
ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  Literary  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  personal  and  literary  career— is  now  in 
the  press. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


NEW  VOL  OF  SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

''THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

1  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  late 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C. 
C.  Southey,  M  .V.  is  just  published,  in  post  8vo.  price 
Half-a-guinea  :  Illustrated  with  a  Group  of  Family  Por¬ 
traits,  and  a  View  of  Lake  Bassenthwaite,  from  Whin- 
latter,  designed  by  W.  Westall,  A.R  A. — To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  more  volume,  which  will  be  published  early 
in  September. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


MR.  ROGERS'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s.  cloth, 

T7SSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  COH- 

I  J  TRIBUTIONS  to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 
By  Henry  Rogers. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  price 
Is.  6  c/. 

REASON  and  FAITH  ;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts; 
reprinted  from  No.  CLXXXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  with  an  Appendix. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  LECTURES  ON 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  I2s.  cloth, 

17LEMENTAEY  SKETCHES  of  MORAL 

\  j  PHILOSOPHY',  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter 
from  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Also,  recently  published, 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WORKS  ;  including 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1  vol. 
with  Portrait  and  View  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory. 
Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  calf,  by  Hayday,  30s. — 
Or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


UNIFORM  WITH  LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S 
LEXICON. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth, 

A  NEW  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXI- 

A  CON;  containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority ;  citing  the  Authorities  for 
every  Word  ;  explaining  the  Irregular  Constructions, 
Declensions,  and  Conjugations  ;  and  marking  the 
Doubtful  Quantities.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

By  the  same  Author,  post  8vo.  price  9s.  bound, 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADES  AD  PARNASSUM  ; 
containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good  au¬ 
thority.  For  the  use  of 


Eton,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  Harrow,  & 
Charterhouse  School. 


King’s  College,  London, 
and 

Marlborough  College. 


EXERCISES  in  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
For  the  use  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Har¬ 
row,  and  King’s  College,  London.  12mo.  5s.  Gd.  cloth. 
Also  by  Mr.  Yonge,  (used  at  Eton,)  12mo.  price  4s.  6r/. 
EXERCISES  for  VERSES  out  of  “  OWN  SENSE.” 


Also,  just  ready, 

EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

M.  CONSTANSEAU’S  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 
WORKS. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  7s.  6c7.  cloth, 

pROSATEURS  et  POETES  BRAN- 

X  CAIS  ;  or  Selections  from  the  best  French  Au¬ 
thors,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  from  the  Age 
of  Louis  XV.  to  the  Present  Day  :  with  Biographical 
Sketches.  By  Leon  Constanseau,  Professor  of  the 
French  Language  at  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Military  College,  Addiscombe. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with 
EXERCISES.  12mo.  4s. 

GUIDE  to  FRENCH  TRANSLATION;  being  a 
Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  Pieces,  with 
Notes  to  assist  in  the  Translation,  and  to  exhibit  a 
Comparison  of  French  &  English  Idioms.  12mo.  3s.  6c7. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d.  cloth, 

^THOUGHTS  on  BEING:  suggested  by 

X  Meditation  upon  the  Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and 
the  Eternal.  By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  M  \  X I  Ms,  WITH  NOTEhb 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6 d.  cloth, 

TI/TORAL  REFLECTIONS,  SENTENCES, 

HI  and  MAXIMS  of  Francis  Due  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Newly  translated  from  the  French.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  UNIVERSAL 

A  HISTORY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Edition  of 
the  German  Original.  To  which  are  added,  many  Illus¬ 
trative  Anecdotes,  chiefly  from  Ancient  Authors.  By 
Charles  Theomartyr  Stafford. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

LOUDON’S  IIORTUS  Bill  TANNIC  US. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  8vo.  price  31s.  Gd.  cloth, 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  :  a  Cata- 

logue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
&c.  A  New  Edition,  (1850,)  with  a  Supplement  inclu¬ 
ding  all  the  Plants  down  to  March  1850  ;  and  a  New 
General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon;  assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  and  David 
Wooster. 

A  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  14s. 
A  NEW  EDITION  of  LOUDON’S  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA  of  GARDENING,  corrected  to  1850  by  Mrs. 
Loudon,  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Ten  Month¬ 
ly  Parts,  price  5s.  each. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  BY  COLONEL  MURE,  M.P. 

Just  published,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  price  36s.  cloth, 

A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  the  L AN¬ 
AL  GUAGE  and  LITERATURE  of  ANCIENT 
GREECE.  By  William  Mure,  Esq.  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 

“  There  was  a  want  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
subject  by  a  scholar  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
Greek  writers  themselves,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  modern  works  and  criticisms  on  those 
writers,  and  who  possessed  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  Greek  genius  as  to  understand  himself  their 
greatness  and  their  beauties,  and  sufficient  literary  cul¬ 
ture  and  facility  of  composition  to  give  a  faithful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  them  to  others.  This  want  is  fully  sup¬ 
plied  by  Col.  Mure’s  History.” — Athenceum. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


RIDDLE’S  LATIN  LEXICON  AND 
DICTIONARIES. 

Just  published,  in  1  thick  vol.  post  4to.  uniform  with 
“  Yonge’s  English-Greek  Lexicon,”  price  50s.  cloth, 

A  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

Also,  New  Edition,  8vo.  31s.  Gd.  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  and  LATIN - 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


c.  ,  1  j  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  Gd, 
*  ‘  ‘  "  *  ’  \  The  Latin-English  Dictiona  y,  21s. 

New  Edition,  square  12mo.  12s.  bound, 

THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR’S  ENGLISH-LATIN 
and  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


I  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  5s.  Gd, 
Separately,  (  The  LatVEng.Ush  Dictionary,  7s. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  royal  32mo.  4s.  bound, 


A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans; 
and  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


RIDDLE  AND  ARNOLD'S  ENGLISH-LATIN 
LEXICON. 

New  Edition,  in  1  large  volume,  price  25s.  cloth, 

4  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  EXG- 

Yl_  LISII-LATTN  LEXICON,  founded  on  the  Ger- 
man-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Georges. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A, 
Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 

“We  have  had  no  work  before  this  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  English  language  at  all  deserving  of 
being  compared  with  the  present  one  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  wretched  compilations  which  have 
hitherto  been  used  will  be  completely  discarded.  No 
teacher,  indeed,  can  retain  them  after  this,  who  is  con¬ 
scientious  in  his  vocation,  and  sincere  in  his  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  his  pupils.” — Professor  Ailthon. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.; 
Francis  and  John  Rivington  ;  and  John  Murray', 
Albemarle  Street. 


BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS  AND  NEPOS  IM¬ 
PROVED  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6c/.  cloth, 

ITVHE  FIRST  SEVEN  BOOKS  of  EU- 

I  TROPIOS’S  EPITOME  of  the  HISTORY  of 
ROME:  with  English  Notes  and  Questions,  and  a  co¬ 
pious  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  considerably  enlaiged,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.  Junior  Upper  Master  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London;  Editor  of  Xenophon’s 
“  Anabasis,”  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Of  whom  may  bo  had.  in  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 
BRADLEY’S  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  corrected,  en¬ 
larged,  and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A. 

THE  REV.  DR.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD’S  THEOLO¬ 
GICAL  AND  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

rpiIE  GREEK  TESTAMENT:  with 

l  copious  English  Notes.  Especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  Ministers,  &c. 
Seventh  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Map,  21. 

2.  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  with  brief  Notes; 
for  Schools.  Fifth  Edition.  12mo.  10s.  Gd. 

3.  LEXICON  to  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Second 
Edition.  12mo.  10s.  Gd. 

4.  EPITOME  E VANG E LIC A,  or  First  Step  to  Greek 
Construing.  18mo.  4s. 

5.  LEXILOGU8  SCHOLASTICUS.  18mo.  3s. 

6.  THUCYDIDES,  with  Notes,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  38s. 

7.  THE  SAME  TRANSLATED.  3  vols.  Svo.  45s. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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Just  rcadv,  price  10s.  Gtf.  cloth  lettered, 

KILLAENEY,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Halt..  An  entirely  New  Edition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall’s  popular  Work,  “A  WEEK  AT  KILLAlt- 
NEY.”  Corrected  by  an  actual  Visit  in  1850.  With 
Twenty  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Drawings  by  T. 
Creswick,  A.R.A.  and  W.  H.  Bartlett;  also,  150  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood  by  various  Artists. 

London :  Virtue  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  llow. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  G d.  cloth,  a  New 
Edition,  revised  and  improved,  of 

'THE  SECRETARY'S  ASSISTANT. 

1  Exhibiting  the  various  and  most  correct  Modes 
of  Superscription,  Commencement,  and  Conclusion  of 
Letters,  to  persons  of  every  degree  of  rank,  including 
the  Diplomatic,  Clerical,  and  Judicial  Dignitaries;  with 
various  other  Information.  By  W.  Kingdom,  Esq. 
Author  of  “  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  Charts,”  Sec. 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

HIGHLAND  DESTITUTION. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Gd. ;  by  post.  Is. 

[MUST  EEPOET  for  1850  of  the  EDIN- 

P  BURC.H  SECTION  of  the  CENTRAL  BOARD 
for  the  RELIEF  of  DESTITUTION  in  the  HIGH- 
LANDS  and  ISLANDS  of  SCOTLAND;  containing 
Documents  illustrative  of  the  Relief  Operations. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had. 

The  REPORTS  for  1848,  in  1  vol.  cloth,  price  2s.  6 d. 
DITTO  for  1849,  in  1  vol.  cloth,  price  2s.  6r/. 

BELLENGER’S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION. 

jirOHERN  FRENCH  CON  VERSA- 

JL  TION;  containing  Elementary  Phrases,  and 
New  Easy  Dialogues,  in  French  and  English,  on  the 
most  familiar  subjects.  By  W.  A.  Beli.enger,  Author 
of  “  A  Dictionary  of  Idioms,”  &c.  Carefully  revised  and 
improved,  with  the  addition  of  peculiar  rules  for  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants  at  the  end  of  words.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Edition.  12mo.  2s.  6 d.  cloth  lettered. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. ;  Whittaker 
&  Co. ;  and  Dulau  &  Co. 

Now  ready,  price  Is.  the  New'  Edition  of 

t  MERRY  CHRISTMAS.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Old  Jolliffe,”  and  a  Sequel  to  Ditto. 
Also,  by  the  same  Author,  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
ONLY  ;  a  Tale  for  Young  People.  Price  Is.  G d. 
And  the  Fourteenth  Edition  of  .V  TRAP  TO  CATCH 
A  SUNBEAM.  Price  Is. 

THE  THREE  BEARS  ;  an  Hour  at  Bearwood  ;  and 
the  Great  Bear’s  Story.  A  Series  of  Tales  in  Verse,  and 
Illustrated  for  Children.  Price  2s.  plain,  &  3s.  coloured. 
W.  N.  Wrigiit,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  GO,  Pall  Mall. 

KEITH  ON  THE  GLOBES,  IMPROVED  BY 
TAYLOR,  LE  MESURIER,  AND  MIDDLETON. 
New  Edition,  considerably  improved  throughout,  12mo. 
with  Plates  and  Diagrams,  price  6s.  6 d.  bound, 

ErEITH’S  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of 

^  the  GLOBES;  or  a  Philosophical  View  of  the 
Earth  and  Heavens.  New  Edition,  greatly  improved,  by 
Alfred  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Chemis¬ 
try,  See.  in  Guy’s  Hospital; 

R.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford ;  and 

J.  Middleton,  Esq.  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

KEY.  Adapted  to  the  New  Edition,  by  Professor 
Middleton.  12mo.  2s.  cloth. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

MAYNARD’S  KEY  TO  COLENSO’S  ARITHMETIC. 
Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  6s.  boards, 

SOLUTIONS  to  all  the  UN  WORKED 
ID  EXAMPLES  in  the  ARITHMETIC  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Colenso,  M.A.  Rector  of  Forncett  St.  Mary,  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
By  Samuel  Maynard,  Editor  of  “  Keith’s  and  Bonny- 
castle’s  Mathematical  Works,”  &c. 

Also,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  M.A. 
ARITHMETIC.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

New  Edition.  12mo.  price  4s.  6d.  boards. 
ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.  Part  I.  12mo.  4s.  6 <7. — 
Ivey,  5s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.  Part  II.  12mo.6s.  Key,  5s. 
ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA,  Complete.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 
EXAMPLES  in  ALGEBRA.  12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

SIM  SON’S  EUCLID  ;  with  500  Problems.  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 
THE  PROBLEMS  separately,  with  Ivey.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


E  L  LI S ’ S  LATIN  EXERCISES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M  A. 

4  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 

_[\_  EXERCISES  ;  Translated  from  the  Writings  of 
Cicero,  for  Schoolboys  to  retranslate  into  Latin;  and 
adapted  to  the  principal  Rules  in  the  Eton  Syntax,  with 
occasional  References  to  other  Grammars.  By  W. 
Ellis  M.A.  Twentieth  Edition.  Revised  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 
roan  lettered. 

A  KEY  to  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  with  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Original.  12mo.  3s.  cloth. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Whitta¬ 
ker  ancl  Co.  ;  B.  Fellowcs  ;  Cowic  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. ;  Houlston  and  Co.;  J.  Green;  C.  II.  Law;  E. 
P.  Williams  ;  J.  Van  Voorst;  Routledge  and  Co.;  Hall 
and  Co.;  L.  E.  Wiltenoom;  and  G.  and  J.  Robinson, 
Liverpool. 


GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  LEXICON. 
In  a  large  volume,  8vo.  price  15s.  cloth  lettered,  im¬ 
proved  by  the  further  addition  of  many  words,  ancl 
a  much  extended  variety  of  meanings,  the  Seventh 
Edition  <>i' 

UCHRLVELIUS’S  GREEK  AND  ENG- 

kX  LISH  LEXICON,  with  a  copious  ENGLISH 
and  GREEK  LEXICON.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Major,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  King’s  College  School, 
London. 

•©*  The  translation  of  Schrevelius  was  the  first  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  adapted  for  Schools  ;  and  for  ap¬ 
propriateness,  size,  and  contents,  it  has  still  no  com¬ 
petitor.  Besides  many  additions  when  the  translation 
v  as  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Valpy,  the 
subsequent  Editors  have  met  the  enlarged  requirements 
of  Classical  Schools  by  the  introduction  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  words  from  Pindar,  the  three  Tragedians,  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Sec. 

London;  R.  Baldwin;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  and 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


dfmnnjj  Puljgjfey. 

This  day  is  published,  iu  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  WAR  IN  HUNGARY,  IN  1848-1849. 


By  MAX  SCHLESINGER. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Francis  Pulszky,  Ex-Secretary  to  his  Majesty  Ferdinand 

King  of  Hungary. 

Richard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


Now  ready,  price  185.  cloth,  or  215.  half-bound  Morocco,  Volume  I.  of  the 

THE  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY, 

HORTICULTURE,  FLORICULTURE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


Conducted  by 

THOMAS  MOORE,  I’.B.S.  Curator  of  Botanic  I  WILLIAM  P.  AYRES,  C.M.II.S.  Brooklands, 
Garden,  Chelsea.  |  Blackheath. 

And  assisted  in  BOTANY  by  Arthur Henfrey,  F.L.S.  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  George’s  Hospital; 
and  in  ENTOMOLOGY,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S. 

With  Contributions  from  the  best  Practical  Gardeners  in  the  Country. 

THE  VOLUME  contains  Thirty-six  Figures  of  Plants  and  Eleven  Figures  of  Insects,  carefully  coloured  after 
nature  :  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Engravings  on  Wood,  illustrative  of  New  Plants,  Florist’s  Flowers, 
Natural  Scenery,  Garden  Decorations,  See.  ;  and  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-six  pages  of  Letterpress. 

***  The  Work  is  issued  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  25.  Gd.  Each  Part  contains  Five  Coloured  Plates,  and  from 
Twelve  to  Twenty  Wood  Engravings. 

London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 


BOND’S  INTRODUCTION  to  DR.  BUTLER’S 
ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  CONCISE  VIEW  OF  ANCIENT 

1 JL  GEOGRAPHY  ;  with  Biographical,  Chronologi¬ 
cal,  and  Historical  Notes  ;  and  Seven  Illustrative  Maps; 
designed  as  an  easy  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler’s  “Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography”;  with  the 
Names  of  Persons  and  Places  care  hilly  Accented  to  di¬ 
rect  the  Pronunciation.  By  W.  H.  Bond,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  With 
Maps,  4to.  45.  Gd.  sewed. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

'THE  PRECEPTOR’S  ASSISTANT;  or 

Miscellaneous  Questions  in  General  History,  Li¬ 
terature,  and  Science.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  and  embellished  with  Plates. 
12mo.  5s.  roan  lettered. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PARENT’S  CATECHISM  ;  forming  an  easy 
and  amusing  Introduction  to  General  Knowledge. 
Sixth  Edition,  improved,  with  numerous  Cuts.  18mo. 
25.  cloth. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. :  and  Whitta¬ 
ker  and  Co. 

WANOSTROCHT’S  GIL  BLAS. 

A  BREGE  do  LTIISTOIRE  de  GIL 

BLAS  tie  SANTILLANE  de  M.  LE  SAGE.  Avec 
la  Signification  des  Mots  en  Anglais  an  has  de  chaque 
page,  par  Nicholas  Wanostrocht.  Nouvelle  Edition, 
revue  et  corrigee  par  J.  C.  Tarver.  12mo.  5s.  roan 
lettered.  Also, 

WANOSTROCHT’S  (N.)  NUMA POMPILIUS.  Par 
Florian.  Septieme  Edition.  12mo.  45.  roan 

lettered. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  E.  P. 
Williams;  Houlston  and  Co.;  C.  II.  Law;  Dulau  and 
Co. ;  Cowie  and  Co. ;  and  Aylott  and  Jones. 

WANOSTROCHT’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR, 
Revised  bv  Tarver. 

4  GRAMMAR  of  the  FRENCH  LAN- 

S  V  GUAGE :  with  Practical  Exercises.  By  N. 
Wanostrocht,  LL.D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  C. 
Tarver,  Eton.  21st  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  roan  lettered. 
A  KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  Ditto.  12mo.  35.  cloth. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.;  Du¬ 
lau  and  Co. ;  B.  Fellowes ;  Houlston  and  Co. ;  Darton 
and  Co.;  D.  Nutt;  C.  II.  Law;  Routledge  and  Co.; 
Hall  and  Co. ;  and  L;  E.  Wittcnoom.  G.  and  J.  Ro¬ 
binson,  Liverpool;  and  Mozley  and  Sons,  Derby. 


ETON  GREEK  GRAMMAR  IN  ENGLISH. 
12mo.  45.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OE  GREEK 

!  GRAMMAR,  as  used  in  the  Royal  College  at 
Eton,  literally  translated  into  English,  with  the 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tayler,  B.D. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  Of  whom  may  be  had, 

EXEMPLA  GRJECA  MINORA;  or  First  Series  of 
Examples  to  be  turned  from  English  into  Greek :  form¬ 
ing  Easy  and  Progressive  Exercises,  illustrative  of  the 
Rules  of  Syntax  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  Rule 
by  Rule  :  with  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Greek.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  12mo. 
2.s.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

EDWARDS’S  GREEK  DELECTUS;  or  First  Les¬ 
sons  in  Greek  Construing;  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  Syn¬ 
tax  of  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar;  with  Notes  and  a 
Lexicon  Yerborum.  By  T.  W.  C.  Edwards,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  12mo.  35.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. — The  KEY,  45.  Gd. 
cloth. 

A  TR.  KEIGHTLEY’S  HISTORICAL 


M  AND  CLASSICAL  WORKS.  5.  d. 

History  of  England.  2  vols.  12mo.  3d  Edit.  cl.  14  0 
The  volumes  arc  sold  separately,  7s.  each. 

History  of  Greece.  12mo.  5th  Edit,  cloth .  G  G 

History  of  Rome.  12mo.  Gth  Edit,  cloth .  G  G 

Questions  on  the  Histories.  12mo . each  1  0 

History  of  India.  8vo.  cloth .  8  0 

History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  12mo.  cloth.  ...  6  6 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  8vo.  2d 

Edit,  cloth .  16  0 

The  Mythology  Abridged.  18mo.  Gth  Edit.  bd.  4  0 
Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  With  Notes, 

See.  Tost  8vo.  cloth .  10  G 

Bucolics  and  Georgies  of  Virgil.  With  Notes, 

&c.  Post  8vo.  cloth .  10  G 

Ovid’s  Fasti.  With  Notes  and  Introduction. 

2d  Edit.  8vo.  cloth .  6  6 

Fairy  Mythology.  With  Plates,  Sec.  2  vols.  fcap. 

8vo.  half-bound .  15  0 

Tales  and  Popular  Fictions.  Wood-cuts,  fcap. 

8vo.  cloth .  6  6 

Elementary  History  of  England.  12mo.  2d  Edit. 

bound .  5  0 

Elementary  History  of  Greece.  18mo.  bound  .. .  3  G 

Elementary  History  of  Rome.  2d  Edit.  18mo.  bd.  3  G 


These  works  arc  used  at  the  chief  public  schools,  and 
by  the  tutors  at  the  Universities,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  private  and  self-instruction. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


Just  published,  18mo.  price  25.  cloth, 

Tj'VERY-DAY  THINGS;  or  Useful 

I  J  Knowledge  respecting  the  Principal  Animal,  Ve¬ 
getable,  and  Mineral  Substances  in  Common  Use. 

“  HUGO  REID’S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  GEOGRAPHY’. 
18mo.  price  15. 

“One  of  the  most  sensible  books  on  the  subject  we 
have  met  with.” — Educational  Times. 

Grant  and  Griffith,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Nineteenth  Edition,  18mo.  35.  half-bound, 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOW- 

I  LEDGE  :  a  Collection  of  Useful  and  Familiar 
Questions  and  Answers  on  Every-day  Subjects,  adapted 
for  Young  Persons,  and  arranged  in  simple  and  easy 
language.  I>v  a  Lady.  Also,  bv  the  same  Authoress, 
A  GUIDE  TO  JEWISH  HISTORY,  in  Question 
and  Answer.  18mo.  35.  half-bound. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


Lately  published,  12mo.  35.  6c/.  cloth, 

WELLSIAN  EXERCISES.  Adapted  to 

.1  J  the  First  Part  of  the  Practical  Introduction  to 
Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  Thomas  Kkrchever 
Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  KEY’  to  Ditto.  35.  cloth. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co.;  Whittaker  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ;  Cowie 
and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ;  Darton  and  Co. ; 
Houlston  and  Stoneman ;  J.  Green;  C.  II.  Law;  E.  P. 
Williams;  J.  Van  Voorst;  Routledge  and  Co.;  Hall 
and  Co.;  L.  E.  Wittenoom ;  and  G.  and  J.  Robinson, 
Liverpool. 

LEVI  /  £5*8  FRENCH  DICTIONAR 

{  DICTIONARY  OE  THE  FRENCH 

XV  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES,  in  conformity 
with  the  last  edition  (1835)  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy:  in  Two  Parts,  French  and  English, 
English  and  French;  in  which  arc  introduced  many 
thousand  Useful  Words  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
French  and  English  Dictionary;  with  a  Copious  Intro¬ 
duction  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Language, 
and  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Declinable  Parts  of  Speech. 
By  M.  de  Levizac.  Revised  and  amended,  showing 
the  Irregularities  of  the  French  Pronunciation,  by  N. 
Lambert.  Fourteenth  Edition.  12rao.  95.  roan  lettered. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  &  Co.;  Whittaker  &  Co  ; 
Dulau  &  Co. ;  E.  P.  Williams;  ancl  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 


BONNYCASTLE’S  MENSURATION.  BY' 
MAYNARD. 

IN  INTRODUCTION  to  MENSURA- 

TION  and  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY;  with 
Notes,  containing  the  reason  of  every  rule.  By  John 
Bonnycastle.  20th  Edition,  corrected  and  improved 
by  S.  Maynard.  12mo.  45.  Gd.  roan  lettered.  A  KEY 
to  Ditto.  12mo.  45.  roan  lettered. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. ;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ; 
Hamilton  and  Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co. ;  Houlston  and  Co. ;  B.  Fellowes  ;  C.  II. 
Law;  and  Griffin  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd.  Liverpool:  G.  and  J.  Robinson. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

BONNYCASTLE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ALGE¬ 
BRA.  19tli  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  May¬ 
nard.  12mo.  45.  roan  lettered.  A  KEY  to  Ditto. 
12mo.  45.  Gd.  roan  lettered. 

BOXNY'CASTLE’S  SCHOLAR’S  GUIDE  to 
ARITHMETIC.  17th  Edition,  corrected  by  Row- 
botham.  12mo.  3 8.  Gd.  cloth.  A  KEY  to  Ditto. 
12mo.  45.  Gd.  cloth. 

BONNYCASTLE’S  TREATISE  on  ALGEBRA. 
2d  Edition.  vols.  's'.  o.  U  5s.  boards. 

BONNYCASTLE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY'.  A  New  Edition,  by  Professor  Young.  I2mo. 
9s.  cloth. 


MR. 


A 


ARNOLD’S  GREEK  GRAMMARS  AND 
EXERCISES. 

In  8 vo.  price  105.  Gd.  the  Second  Edition  of 

GREEK  GRAMMAR ;  intended  as  ;t 

sufficient  Grammar  of  Reference  for  SCHOOLS 
and  COLLEGES.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place  ; 
Of  whom  may  be  hail,  bv  the  same  Author, 

1.  An  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR. 
5s. ;  or  with  the  Appendix  of  Dialects,  65. 

The  Account  of  the  DIALECTS  may  be  had  sepa¬ 
rately,  price  15.  Gd. 

2.  The  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK;  upon  the  Plan  of 
Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.  5s. 

3.  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
ACCIDENCE.  With  Easy  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.  5s.  Gd. 

4.  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
PROSE  COMPOSITION  Seventh  Edition.  Gs.  Gd. 
(A  Second  Part  is  in  the  Press.) 

5.  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
CONSTRUING.  65.  Gd. 

G.  HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYrMES.  65.  Gtf. 
(Just  published.) 

7.  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES. 
With  English  Notes.  35. 
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This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  85.  6rf. 

POEMS.  By  William  Allingham. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

Dublin:  Jas.  M‘Glashan. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  A  PUBLIC  QUESTION. 
Just  published,  price  Is. 

REPORT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 

SANATORY  ASSOCIATION  on  the  Evils  affect- 
ing  the  Metropolis,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Removal. 
Committee  Rooms,  10,  Craig’s  Court,  Charing  Cross. 

THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
CROWN  IN  MATTERS  SPIRITUAL. 

This  day,  8vo.  Is. 

LETTER  to  the  LORD  BISHOP  of 

CHICHESTER.  By  Archdeacon  Manning. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

GLADSTONE  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

This  day,  8vo.  2s. 

OH  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE, 

and  the  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  Being  the  Substance  of  the  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.— John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

Memorial  lines  to  sir  Robert 

PEEL.  By  Joseph  Arnould,  Esq.  of  the  Mid- 
pie  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.  Price  Is. 

Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 

11,  Bouverie  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JOSEPH  PAXTON  AND 
DR.  LINDLEY. 

On  the  31st  instant  will  be  published,  2.5.  Gd.  No.  6  of 

PAXTON’S  FLOWER-GARDEN. 

I  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley  and  Joseph  Faxton,  and 
illustrated  by  highly-finished  Plates  and  Wood-cuts. 
London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

EALF- HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST 

AUTHORS.  The  First  Quarter,  forming  a 
Volume,  with  a  Frontispiece,  containing  Portraits  of 
Spenser,  Lord  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

London  :  Charles  Knight,  Fleet  Street. 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  London  and  Country. 

PICTORIAL  HALF-HOURS;  or  MIS- 

X  CELLANIES  OF  ART,  with  Illustrative  De- 
scriptions.  The  First  Quarter,  forming  a  Yolume,  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Six¬ 
pence.  ***  Ready  August  1st. 

Loudon  :  Charles  Knight,  Fleet  Street. 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  London  and  Country. 

PARLOUR  LIBRARY,  Volume  45. 

Now  readv,  price  Is.  in  boards,  or  15.  6<Z.  in  cloth, 

T  AMARTINE’S  PICTURES  OE  THE 

FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  being  Epi- 
sodes  from  the  History  of  the  Girondists  ;  with  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  intermediate  Events. 

Simms  and  MTntyre,  13,  Paternoster  Row. 

Of  whom  also  may  be  had,  price  15.  in  boards, 
LAMARTINE’S  “MEMOIRS  OF  MY  YOUTH.” 

BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES. 

Readings  in  poetry. 

Tenth  Edition.  45.  Gd. 

READINGS  from  SLIAKSPERE,  in  illustration 
of  his  Characters.  45.  6rZ. 

READINGS  in  PROSE.  Sixth  Edition.  45.  6rZ. 
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BUST  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 

ROBERT  PEEL,  Bart.  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  PALMER  respectfully  informs  the 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Public,  that  a  BUST  Modelled 
from  his  Portrait  of  this  celebrated  Statesman  by  T. 

S.  Westmacott,  Esq.  is  now  in  progress  for  immediate 
publication  in  COPELAND’S  STATUARY,  and  may 
be  seen  in  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Copeland’s  Warehouse, 
160,  New  Bond  Street,  price  to  Subscribers  One  Guinea. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Peel,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  authenticity  of  the  Likeness. 

“  Whitehall  Gardens,  13th  August  1848. 
“  Sir — The  portrait  you  have  taken  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  ever 
3aw;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  become 
a  subscriber.  Yours,  &c.  John  Peel. 

“Mr.  James  Palmer,  4,  Porter’s  Road.” 
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***  Special  attention  is  requested,  in  the  present  pe¬ 
culiar  state  of  the  Agricultural  interest,  to  the  article  on 
“  Agriculture  and  Free  Trade,”  written  by  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  East  Lothian  Farmer. 
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NEWS  QE  THE  WEEK. 

The  joint  effect  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  drawing  back  liis  Jew  Bill 
for  the  session  and  of  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild’s  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  claim  his  seat,  has  been,  to  plunge  the  House  of  Commons 
into  a  series  of  heated  debates,  turning  at  once  upon  the  driest  and 
most  trivial  technicalities  and  upon  the  broadest  points  of  policy. 
The  twofold  course  into  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  wander,  has  the  consequence  of  stultifying  itself  in  each 
branch  :  if  he  was  willing  to  discuss  the  affair  in  this  form,  which 
he  knew  it  would  take,  why  persevere  in  his  bill  P  if  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  proceed  by  bill,  why  retract  the  measure  and  leave 
this  other  course  open  P  Probably  he  cannot  answer  that  question 
himself — except  by  the  weak  plea  that  “  he  couldn’t  help  it.” 

There  have  been  a  string  of  debates  on  the  subject.  The  first 
arose  on  the  claim  of  the  Member-elect  to  take  the  oaths  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  not  the  New  Testament,  as  most  binding-  on 
his  conscience  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  conflicting  motions  and  ar¬ 
guments,  the  House  agreed,  by  113  to  59,  that  the  claim  should  be 
allowed.  The  Member-elect  then  took  the  oaths  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  omitting  in  the  abjuration-oath  the  words  “  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.”  Then  arose  a  debate  on  the  multiform  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  oath  had  been  taken  or  not  taken  ;  whether  the 
words  omitted  were  essential  or  were  not  essential — not  the  matter 
to  which  the  Member  was  to  swear,  but  the  form  by  which  he  was 
to  swear,  and  therefore  open  to  modification  according  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  invocation  on  his  conscience*;  and  whether  the  seat 
was  vacant  or  not.  There  were  cross  motions,  declaring  the  seat 
vacant,  and  therefore  ordering  a  new  writ ;  and  declaring  the  oath 
taken,  and  therefore  the  seat  full.  The  argument  was  also  of  a 
twofold  kind — liistorico-legal  and  technico-legal.  On  the  Jew’s 
side  it  was  contended,  chiefly  by  his  patron  Mr.  Page  "Wood,  that 
the  words  arc  non-essential — that  the  intent  of  the  oath  related  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  Jews  but  to  the  abjuration  of  Papal  authority,  and 
that  therefore  a  court  of  law  would  pronounce  that  Baron  de  Roths 
child  actually  had  taken  the  oath.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contend¬ 
ed,  that  the  words  are  essential ;  that  there  is  no  law  to  override  the 
express  requirement  in  the  act  which  specifies  the  words  to  be  used 
in  taking  the  oath ;  and  that  the  omission  of  the  words  involved  the 
refusal  to  take  the  oath.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Sir  FrederickThesiger 
were  leading  supporters  of  this  view.  Lord  John  RusseU  agreed 
with  much  that  had  been  said  on  both  sides — conceded  the  policy 
of  admitting  Jews,  but  could  not  agree  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  alone  could  dispense  with  the  specific  enactment  in  a  statute. 
On  this  point  he  had  much  to  say ;  scandalizing  Mr.  Osborne  and 
other  supporters  with  a  cold  common  sense  view  of  the  question  as 
it  stood— -for  it  stood  thus  on  account  of  his  cold  but  not  common 
sense  course  previously.  Finally,  after  much  deliberation  and  the 
grace  of  two  days  to  think  about  it,  Lord  John  made  up  his  mind 
what  should  be  done :  it  was,  that  on  Monday  next  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  should  move  two  resolutions,  declaring  Baron  de  Roths-  ! 
child  not  competent  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  until  he 
should  have  taken  the  abjuration  oath  “  in  the  form  appoint¬ 
ed  by  law  ” ;  but  promising  that,  next  session,  the  House  should 
tike  “  into  its  serious  consideration  the  form  of  the  oath  of  ab¬ 
juration,  with  a  view  to  relieve  her  Majesty’s  subjects  professing 
the  J ewish  religion.”  This  step  throws  back  the  whole  affair  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  position  in  which  it  stood  when  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Baron  de  Rothschild  were  elected  conjointly  for  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  three  years  ago ;  the  citizens  conferring  one  seat  on  Lord  John 
in  the  full  faith  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  make  good  the  other 
seat  for  his  colleague. 

Meanwhile,  the  view  assumed  by  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
particular  question  at  issue  on  Tuesday  evening — excluding  the 
question  of  his  own  course  in  the  long  run — appears  to  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  We  do  not  see  how  the  specific  enactment  can  be  set 
aside  except  by  the  authority  which  established  it — the  authority 
of  Parliament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  act  of  Parliament 


lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  a  Member  shall  say  those  words  before 
he  takes  his  seat.  Some  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pease  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  without  reciting  the  exact 
words :  which  may  have  been  an  irregularity,  but  it  did  not  vio¬ 
late  the  spirit  of  Parliamentary  enactments.  Parliament  at  first 
consisted  of  persons  belonging  to  the  national  church  ;  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceased  to  be  the  national  religion,  Roman  Catholics 
were  excluded  ;  afterwards,  when  the  Church  of  England  ceased  to 
be  the  church  of  the  whole  nation  though  still  the  established 
church,  and  there  was  no  national  church  properly  so  called, 
Parliament  expressly  resolved  to  admit  Dissenting  Christians 
and  Roman  Catholics :  it  has  several  times  been  invited  to  ad¬ 
mit  Jews,  but  it  has  expressly  declined  to  do  so.  Quakers  are 
Dissenting  Christians,  recognized,  and  even  peculiarly  indulged  by 
Parliament ;  and  if  the  due  form  of  oath  suited  to  their  affirmation 
had  net  been  provided  in  the  act,  it  was  an  omission  simply  of 
form.  The  admission  of  Mr.  Pease  was  an  irregularity  carrying 
out  the  recorded  resolve  of  Parliament ;  the  admission  of  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild  would  have  been  an  irregularity  violating 
the  recorded  resolve  of  Parliament.  But  Lord  John  Russell’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  so  unhappy,  that  the  more  lie  is  rig-lit  in  this  view,  the  more 
preposterous  is  his  delay  of  the  bill  needed  for  the  admission  of  his 
coReague — the  more  foolish  his  permitting  the  question  to  be  raised 
on  the  irregular  issue  by  keeping  back  the  regular  issue  which  his 
measure  would  have  placed  before  Parliament. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  proposed  a  compromise  with  the  Peers  in 
the  qualification  for  Irish  countjr  electors  under  the  Parliamentary 
Voters  Bill.  The  Minister  and  the  Commons  had  fixed  the  quali¬ 
fication  at  an  eight-pound  occupancy  ;  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Peers 
had  fixed  it  at  fifteen  pounds.  Lord  John  proposed  to  compromise 
the  difference,  conceding  to  the  Peers  rather  more  than  half,  and 
fixing  the  qualification  at  twelve  pounds.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  virtually  this  concession  is  made  not  so  much  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  Peers  as  by  Ministers  to  the  aggregate  Opposition  of 
both  Houses.  The  Peers  also  reversed  the  enactment  that  electors 
should  be  inserted  on  the  register  by  a  public  officer,  and  obliged 
the  elector  to  make  his  own  claim:  this  amendment  Lord  John 
disallowed,  restoring  the  original  enactment ;  but  the  point  was 
little  noticed  in  the  debate.  The  compromise  provoked  a  sharp 
skirmish  between  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Premier :  Lord  J ohn  was 
warned  that  next  session,  some  of  those  who  now  supported  him 
“  might  be  disposed  to  go  further,”  and  insist  on  his  restoring  the 
bill  to  what  it  was.  The  whole  result  is  to  exhibit  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  in  the  position  of  being  overawed  by  the  Stanley -Disraeli  party, 
and  on  the  point  of  losing  a  largo  and  energetic  portion  of  his  own 
supporters  ;  and  it  is  in  that  position  that  he  closes  the  session  of 
1850. 

The  conduct  of  Ministers  in  respect  to  Marlborough  House  is 
not  calculated  to  raise  them  in  the  popular  estimation.  They  give 
up  a  part  of  that  tenement  to  the  Vernon  collection  of  pictures, 
pending  the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy  from  the  edifice  in 
Trafalgar  Square ;  but  ask  Parliament  now,  to  provide  for  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Marlborough  House  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  nine 
years  hence.  Why  make  that  singular  provision  so  long  before¬ 
hand  ?  The  pretext  of  obtaining  some  profit  for  the  public — 800/. 
— by  shifting  of  stables,  See.,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  thought  about 
by  any  but  a  Whig  apologist.  The  other  pretext,  that  it  is  a  plan 
to  prevent  the  Vernon  pictures  from  supposing  that  they  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  right  to  stop  there,  is  a  ludicrous  confession  of  weakness, 
and  exposes  the  pusillanimous  spirit  in  which  Government  has 
conducted  the  negotiations  to  quit  with  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
the  true  reason  (apart  from  occult  motives  of  accruing  patronage  of 
a  small  kind)  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  desire  to  antici¬ 
pate  other  Cabinets  in  making  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
his  eighteenth  birthday — nine  years  beforehand!  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  Prince  will  value  the  present  very  highly :  Marl¬ 
borough  House  is  cramped  for  space  and  dull  withal ;  so  that  the 
Whig  gift  of  it  now  will  probably  involve  the  Cabinet  of  1859  in 
the  expense  of  rebuilding  Marlborough  House. 

The  vote  of  12,000/.  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  been  carried 
in  Committee  of  Supply,  not  without  a  final  contest.  Mr.  Roe¬ 
buck  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  to  5,000/.,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  pockets  of  the  hard- worked  people ;  and  Mr.  William  Brown 
supported  the  amendment,  because  Cabinet  Ministers  have  no  more 
for  their  hard  work  in  the  public  service.  But  neither  of  these 
grounds  touches  the  principle  of  the  vote.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
is  paid  for  being  royal :  his  “  work  ”  is  to  be  ornamental  to  the  state, 
—which  is  expensive ;  and  dignified — which  means  being  rich ;  and 
for  those  purposes,  duly  weighed  in  their  exigencies,  12,000/.  seems 
not  too  large  an  allowance.  It  was  carried  without  division — so 
strongly  did  the  economists  see  the  tide  of  “  royalist  ”  public  feel¬ 
ing  set  against  them. 

Another  pecuniary  matter,  important  in  a  national  point  of 
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view,  lias  received  fresh  light.  It  appears  that  the  British  claims 
on  Tuscany  amount  in  the  aggregate,  after  abatements  made  on 
considerations  not  fully  explained,  to  1,530/.  But  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  that  sum  of  money  Lord  Palmerston  hopes  to  obtain  the 
“  good  offices  ”  of  Sardinia— not  the  “  arbitration,”  for  he  is  “  the 
Minister  of  England,”  and  he  will  not  trust  the  disposal  of  British 
property  to  any  alien  government.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  to 
war  with  Tuscany  for  the  1,530/., — in  which  war  Tuscany  would, 
of  eoiu’se,  be  supported  by  Austria,  and  perhaps  Russia,  France 
remaining  doubtful, — we  should  most  likely  have  the  support  of 
Piedmont ;  perhaps  Sicily  too  would  forget  and  forgive ;  and  Hun¬ 
gary  might  “  come  forward,”  as  far  as  Hotting  Hill  did.  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  does  not  apprehend  war,  nor  even  a  blockade 
of  Leghorn,  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Charles  Pearson’s  Sunday  Trading  Bill  re¬ 
ceived  a  forcible  accession  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe ; 
who  declared  the  bill  to  be  inspired  by  small  traders,  regardless  of 
the  convenience  of  the  poor,  but  jealous  of  Jew  traders  who  have 
no  scruples  about  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  bill  was  fiercely  baited 
on  Wednesday :  its  guardian  would  have  withdrawn  it,  but  he  was 
not  allowed ;  and  the  tyrant  majority  mercilessly  slaughtered  it. 


Out  of  doors,  the  most  stirring  event  has  been  the  Mayo  elec¬ 
tion.  The  choice  of  candidates  lay  between  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins, 
a  gentleman  unknown  to  English  politicians,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Butt, 
a  Liberal  Conservative  barrister,  of  fanciful  but  expanded  views, 
who  would  be  an  ornamental  addition  to  the  number  of  Irish 
Members.  The  priests,  however,  supported  Mr.  Higgins  ;  and  as 
Mayo,  for  all  its  population  of  nearly  400,000  souls,  has  a  consti¬ 
tuency  reduced  by  the  destructive  influences  of  Ireland  to  233,  the 
affair  was  easily  managed.  It  used  to  be  said  that  O’Connell’s 
election  for  Clare  was  carried  by  the  priests  :  it  was  carried  by  the 
priests — and — we  forget  how  many  thousand  pounds.  But  with  a 
constituency  brought  into  so  shootable  a  compass  as  the  electoral 
class  of  Mayo,  the  mere  decree  from  the  altar  is  likely  to  be  im¬ 
perative. 

The  skirmish  between  the  Danes  and  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  re¬ 
ported  last  week,  has  been  followed  by  a  pitched  battle,  very 
hardly  fought,  and  leaving  the  victory  with  the  Danes.  Both 
sides  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry ;  the  generalship  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  unequal ;  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
very  severe  ;  but  there  was  one  difference  between  the  two  armies, 
like  that  between  the  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  Pompey — the  Danes 
were  veterans,  their  antagonists  in  great  part  young  recruits.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  victory  is,  to  drive  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
army  completely  into  the  German  province,  apparently  recovering 
Schleswig  to  Denmark :  but  the  Danes  are  concentrated  amidst  a 
hostile  population  ;  and  the  other  side,  expecting  reinforcements 
from  Germany,  is  likely  to  turn  aggressive.  Now  the  resources  of 
Denmark  are  much  the  more  limited,  and  will  be  much  the  sooner 
exhausted, — unless  she  call  for  the  intervention  of  allies. 

Again,  therefore,  the  Palmerstonic  policy  threatens  a  spreading 
war.  Indeed,  the  journal  which  has  recently  distinguished  itself 
as  the  special  representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  not  leave 
the  sequel  to  chance,  but  would  at  once  enforce  the  London  proto¬ 
col  of  peace  by  means  of  a  Avar  of  intervention. 

“  Certain  powers  have  mediated  an  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Crown  of  Denmark  and  its  insurgent  subjects  ;  and,  according  to  all  prece¬ 
dent  in  such  cases,  these  powers,  we  think,  are  bound  to  see  that  their  own 
work  be  completed.”  “  A  just  and  necessary  Avar — or  an  armed  intervention 
that  shall  wear  the  appearance  of  one — is  the  true  preservative  of  peace : 
arma  pads  fulcra." 

“  Certain  powers  ”  can  always  “  mediate  an  arrangement  ”  to 
coerce  any  foreign  people,  if  a  mere  agreement  between  more  than 
one  power  is  to  justify  attack  ;  but  if  justice  is  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  attack,  why  did  not  England  mediate  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  some  ally  to  vindicate  Hungary  against  her  insurgent 
King  the  Emperor  of  Austria?  But  simple  “justice”  does  not 
command  Lord  Palmerston’s  adhesion :  indeed,  the  English  people 
does  not  know  what  does  command  his  firm  faith,  nor  can  it  be 
discovered  from  his  actions. 


Di'lintfs  unit  ^rnmiiittgs  in  ^{irlinnmtt. 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Housk  of  Lords.  Monday,  July  29.  Royal  Assent  to  Thirty-six  Bills. 

^Tuesday,  July  30.  Disputes  between  English  and  French  Mid-Channel  Fisher- 

Thursday,  August  1.  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant ;  Lord  Monteagle’s  Motion  foi 
a  Royal  Commission. 

A„gust  2;..  T„h®  Ilyde  rark  Show— Civil  List  discussion,  raised  by  Lore 
Biougham— Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  read  a  second  time.  3 

House  of  Commons.  Monday,  July  29.  Baron  Rothschild's  Claim ;  adjourned  de¬ 
bate  resumed— Mercantile  Marine  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed— Marlboroiw) 
House  for  the  Prince  ot  AVales  ;  resolution  carried  bv  08  to  46— Navy  Estimates 
vote  for  Mamies  carried  by  128  to  72-Fees  (Court  of  Chancery)  Bill,  withdraAvn- 
l  ublic  Libraries  and  Museums  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Tuesday,  July  30.  Baron  Rothschild;  Administration  of  the  Oaths;  Sir  F 
Thesiger’s  Motion  for  New  Writ,  negatived;  Mr.  Page  Wood’s  Amendment  that 
the  seat  be  declared  full,  negatived  by  221  to  117-Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland 
Lilt ;  Lords  Amendments  on  the  Franchise,  negatived  by  213  to  91 ;  on  the  Registry 
hv  1/9  to  109— Marlborough  House—  Netv  Writ  for  Lambeth,  in  room  of  Mr 
Charles  Pearson,  resigned. 

//  ednesday ,  July  31.  Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill,  thrown  out  on  the  motior 
to  go  into  Committee. 

Thursday,  August  1.  Australian  Colonies  Bill;  Lords’  Amendments  discussed 
and  ap-eed  to— British  Claims  on  Tuscany,  stated  by  Lord  Palmerston — Supply:  tin 
•  aiji  :  tll</  Ullke  °f  Cambridge’s  Annuity— Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland 

»  ^{vfT^IP^re:u*in=r  °PPosed>  with  divisions,  and  carried. 

"  ~  Tw  /— i •'*Rr’,st  2.  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  withdrawn  on  a  point  of  order,  ant 
rougjit  in  alresh— Supply  Committee  :  Votes  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  ant 
.<  ether  Inspection  of  Coal  Mines  Bill,  read  a  second  time. 
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Marlborough  House  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee  to  consider  the  appropriation 
of  Marlborough  House  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  the  joint  lives  of 
the  Queen  and  himself,  and  the  provision  of  a  coach-house  and  stables 
out  of  the  Crown  land  revenues,  Mr.  IIume  objected,  that  the  resolution 
is  premature,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  but  nine  years  old,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  to  take  effect  till  he  is  eighteen.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  Avhen  Marlborough  House  was  voted  to  the  Queen  Dowager,  that 
she  Avas  to  keep  it  in  order  herself ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  nation  had 
to  do  this,  at  a  cost  of  44,000/.,  and  at  a  further  yearly  outlay.  Lord 
John  Russell  reminded  the  House  of  the  arrangement  respecting  the 
Ycmon  pictures  ;  her  Majesty’s  grace  in  that  respect  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  considering  the  case.  Ministers  thought  it  right  to  seek  the  ap¬ 
propriation  now,  lest  it  should  come  to  be  thought  that  tlic  pictures  had 
so  long  occupied  the  house  that  it  Avould  be  wrong  to  give  it  to  the  Prince 
without  having  mentioned  it  before.  Lord  Seymour  explained  as  to  the 
stables.  Stables  in  connexion  with  Carlton  House  had  been  given  to  the 
Queen  Dowager  when  those  of  Marlborough  House  Avcre  pulled  do Avn.  There 
is  noAV  an  opportunity  of  removing  the  Records,  getting  rid  of  the  Riding- 
house,  and  extending  Carlton  Terrace  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  rid  of 
the  stables  and  replace  those  of  Marlborough  House.  The  Crown  re¬ 
venues  will  be  benefited  by  about  800/.  a  year.  Mr.  Hume  denied  that 
Marlborough  House  belongs  to  the  Crown,  as  Ministers  assume ;  it  was 
built  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards  reverted  to 
the  nation  as  national  property.  It  might  be  well  to  sell  it, 
and  diminish  the  encumbrance  of  so  many  palaces.  Of  AA-hat  use 
is  Kensington  Palace,  noAV  tenanted  by  people  with  no  more  right  in 
it  than  Mr.  Hume  himself?  Mr.  Henley  saw  no  reason  for  hampering 
the  House,  and  the  Crown,  with  what  is  to  happen  nine  years  hence. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  may  not  then  be  alive;  great  changes  of  opinion 
may  have  taken  place,  and  the  House  may  have  to  buy  him  out  because- 
of  some  change  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  desirable.  Alderman  Sidney  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  Prince  may  dislike  Marlborough  House  for  a  residence 
when  he  becomes  eighteen. 

The  present  vote,  following  a  recent  vote  Avith  regard  to  another  member 
of  the  Royal  Family,  Avhich  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  extravagance 
out  of  doors,  might  lead  the  public  to  infer  that  the  House  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  surplus  revenue  but  to  find  palaces  for  the  Royal  F amily.  {Cheers.') 

On  a  dmsion,  the  Ministerial  resolution  Avas  carried,  by  68  to  46. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity. 

In  Committee  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity  Bill,  Mr.  IIume 
was  rivalled  by  Mr.  Roebuck  in  his  economical  assaults  on  the  too  liberal 
prolusion  of  12,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  IIume,  wishing  to  carry  a  majority  with 
him  and  “  do  a  little  business,”  moATed  that  the  sum  be  10,000/.  ;  making 
reference  to  the  precedent  of  the  allowance  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Mr.  R,oebuck  hoped  Mr.  Hume  “would  hardly  move  10,000/.” 

It  is  certainly  right  to  proA’ide  well  for  the  Royal  Family,  but  it  becomes 
of  importance  to  know  Avhen  that  family  should  cease  to  have  a  claim  on  the 
public.  There  is  24,000/.  granted  to  the  family  of  the  late  Duke.  The  Queen 
has  a  family  of  seven  children,  every  one  of  whom  has  the  same  claim  on  the 
country  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  every  one  of  Avhom  may  help  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  number  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  may  appear  ungenerous  thus  to 
discuss  the  proAusion  ;  but  really  Avhere  is  the  provision  to  end  ?  The  sum 
given  to  the  family  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  goes  a  great  Avay  beyond 
the  proper  object;  which  should  be  the  maintenance  of  these  royal  persons 
in  decent  splendour.  He  proposed  to  fill  up  the  blank  Avith  5,000/. ;  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Duke’s  professional  income  which  should  enable  him  to  live  as- 
an  honest  English  gentleman.  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not  see  that,  the  Duke  should 
ape  the  dignity  and  state  of  the  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  objected  to  5,000/.  as  too  little.  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  has  appointed  two  or  three  Equerries :  no  less,  it  seems,  Avas  expected 
of  him.  The  proposal  of  Mr.  IIume  was  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Disraeli  expanded  the  case  of  Royal  disabilities — the  position  in 
which  the  Legislature  has  placed  Princes  of  the  Blood  :  isolated  from 
patrician  families — Avhose  wealth  has  been  created,  in  the  course  of  cen¬ 
turies,  by  marrying  heiresses,  to  an  extent  of  which  few  are  aware  ;  cut 
off  from  political  distinction  and  the  rewards  of  political  success ;  shut 
out  from  all  the  public  offices  for  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  military. 
Distinctions  unnatural  and  unjust,  but,  Avhilo  they  last,  proper  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  consideration.  Mr.  Bright  echoed  strictures  on  the  unna¬ 
tural  and  wicked  Royal  Marriages  Act ;  but  he  believed  that  most  persons 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  consider  that  the  Minister  had  pro¬ 
posed  too  much,  whilst  out  of  doors  the  grant  is  almost  without  exception 
regarded  as  extravagant. 

An  episode  of  confused  excitement  Avas  hero  created  by  Mr.  Anstey, 
AA’ho  at  this  time  became  irrepressibly  impatient  for  the  promised  Govern- 
ment  resolutions  on  Baron  do  Rothschild’s  ease.  Mr.  Anstey  increasing 
in  impatience,  at  last  moved  that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,- — re¬ 
solved  that  not  a  farthing  of  public  money  should  be  granted  in  supply, 
for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  or  anybody  else,  till  redress  of  grievances  mot 
with  more  faithful  consideration.  Mr.  Page  Mood  and  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  somewhat  sympathized  with  Mr.  Anstoy’s  ebullition;  but  Mr. 
IIume,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others,  deprecated  the  pressing  of  his  motion, 
and  at  last  he  withdreAV  it. 

Mr.  Roebuck’s  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division  :  Mr. 
Ilume’s  amendment  was  negatived  by  105  to  76 — majority  29.  Mr. 
IIume  demanded  to  know  if  Ministers  mean  to  persist,  after  such  a  divi¬ 
sion — Avliich  if  you  subtract  dependents  and  expectants  in  office,  and  ex¬ 
pectants  looking  to  get  into  office,  on  both  sides  of  the  House — left  the 
Government  in  a  decided  minority  ?  Lord  John  Russell  said,  Yes. 

Mr.  Bright,  Avith  some  acerbity,  caused  by  a  passage  with  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  in  the  absence  of  the  reporters  during  the  division,  asked  for  an 
answer,  Avithout  quibbling,  to  the  plain  question  whether  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
did  not  knoAV  that  it  is  decided  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  to  have 
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the  vacant  regiment  of  Guards.  Mr.  Fox  Maulf.  said,  “  No,  Sir,  I  do 
•not.”  The  blank  was  filled  up  with  12,000/. ;  the  annuity  to  begin  from 
the  1st  of  July  1850. 

Baron  de  Rothschild’s  Seat. 

The  debate  on  Baron  Lionel  do  Rothschild’s  claim  to  take  his  seat  for  the 
City  of  London  was  resumed  at  noon  on  Monday.  Before  taking  up 
the  regular  thread  of  discussion  where  it  had  been  dropped  on  Friday— 
at  the  point  where  Mr.  Hume  was  just  about  to  move  his  amendment  on 
Sir  Robert  Inglis’s  original  motion — the  House  had  some  preliminary 
discussions  on  minor  formalities.  Mr.  Henley  suggested,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  get  upon  the  records  of  the  House  that  Baron  de  Rothschild, 
one  of  the  Members  for  the  City  of  London,  desired  to  take  the  oath  in 
the  way  he  required,  because  that  was  the  form  of  oath  most  binding  on 
his  conscience.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  pointed  out,  that  Baron  de 
Rothschild’s  answer,  already  given,  was  no  answer  to  the  question  put; 
and  moved  that  he  be  recalled,  and  that  the  Speaker  should  ask  for  an 
answer  to  the  question  already  put  to  him  by  the  officer  of  the  House, 
“  what  oath  he  claims  to  take,  the  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  oath  ?”  Mr. 
Osborne  thought  that,  at  least,  if  the  Member  for  London  were  ques¬ 
tioned  at  the  bar,  he  should  be  warned  that  it  was  in  his  discretion  only  to 
answer  such  questions  as  he  thought  fit.  Sir  J ames  Graham  suggested, 
that  in  a  proceeding  of  a  judicial  character  it  was  of  the  last  importance 
that  order  should  be  preserved  ;  therefore  no  question  should  be  put  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  Speaker,  and  it  should  be  put  in  writing,  and  moved 
and  seconded  before  being  put.  Lord  J oiin  Russell  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  concurred  in  these  suggestions;  and  Sir  Charles  moved,  “  That  the 
Baron  Lionel  do  Rothschild,  one  of  the  Members  for  the  City  of  London, 
having  demanded  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  he  bo  called  to  the 
table,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  ask  him  why  he  demanded  to  bo  sworn  in 
that  form.”  Seconded  by  Lord  Harry  Vane,  this  motion  was  carried. 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  advanced  to  the  table,  and  the  Speaker  ad¬ 
dressed  him — “  Baron  de  Rothschild,  you  have  demanded  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  I  am  directed  by  the  House  to  ask  you  why  you 
have  demanded  to  be  sworn  in  that  form.”  Baron  de  Rothschild  re¬ 
plied — “  Because  that  is  the  form  of  swearing  that  I  declare  to  be  most 
binding  on  my  conscience.” 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Member  for  London,  additional  points  were 
mooted  by  Sir-  Frederick  Thesiger  and  Mr.  Woiitley.  Sir  Frederick 
still  insisted  that  no  answer  had  been  given  to  the  original  question,  and 
contended  that  one  should  be  given  :  he  moved  accordingly,  but  the  ge¬ 
neral  sense  being  against  him,  he  did  not  persevere.  Mr.  Wortley  de¬ 
clared  the  course  of  special-pleading  taken  by  Baron  de  Rothschild’s 
friends  to  be  trifling  and  injudicious.  He  held  that  all  the  three  oaths 
must  be  taken  jointly ;  and  he  would  bring  Baron  de  Rothschild’s  in¬ 
tentions  on  that  point  to  issue,  by  moving  that  the  Speaker  do  ask  him 
this  question — “Are  you  willing  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law  to  be 
taken  by  Members  of  Parliament  before  admission  to  their  seats  ?  ”  This 
motion  was  seconded,  and  put  to  the  vote  ;  but  negatived,  by  118  to  104, 
majority  14. 

Then  was  resumed  the  adjourned  debate  on  Sir  Robert  Inglis’s  motion, 
thus  worded — 

“That  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  existence  of  a  Legislature  in  Eng¬ 
land,  no  man  was  ever  admitted  to  take  any  part  therein  except  under  the 
sanction  of  a  Christian  oath ;  and  that  the  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Roths¬ 
child  having  requested  to  take  the  oaths  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  been  directed  by  Mr.  Speaker  to  withdraw  while  the  House 
deliberated,  this  House  refuses  to  alter  the  form  of  taking  the  oaths.” 

With  a  few  words  on  civil  rights,  Christian  principles,  and  persecution 
of  Dissenters,  Mr.  Hume  moved  the  following  amendment, 

“  That  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
City  of  London,  having  presented  himself  at  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
having  previously  to  taking  the  oaths  requested  to  bo  sworn  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  (being  the  form  which  he  has  declared  at  the  table  to  be  most  bind¬ 
ing  on  his  conscience,)  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  swear  him  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  accordingly.” 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  opposed  this  course  with  legal  argumenta¬ 
tion  ;  premising  hopes  that  the  House  would  dismiss  all  party  heat,  and 
deal  with  the  question  in  a  strictly  judicial  spirit. 

He  hardly  thought  Sir  Robert  Inglis’s  motion  unobjectionable  :  it  was  not 
necessary  for  that  side  to  affirm  the  practice ;  the  onus  was  on  the  other  side 
to  justify  departure  from  the  usual  course. 

It  is  plain  that  Baron  de  Rothschild  does  not  desire  to  take  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath — the  House  bearing  in  mind  that  only  one  oath  is  required  of 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  10th  George  IV.  But  if  he  docs  not  demand 
the  single  oath  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  remain  only  the  three  oaths 
always  administered  to  Protestants.  All  these  oaths  are  tendered  together; 
but  one  of  them  must  be  taken  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian”  ;  Baron 
de  Rothschild  has  therefore  precluded  himself.  He  demands,  however,  to 
take  them  in  the  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience.  Without  reference 
to  the  usage  of  Parliament,  the  law  of  the  land  prevents  this.  In  our  courts 
of  justice,  Jews  have  been  sworn  as  jurors  and  witnesses,  but  they  are  sworn 
under  the  common  law.  They  are  sworn  there  in  the  manner  binding  on 
their  conscience,  first,  because  it  is  a  rule  of  the  ancient  common  law  that 
no  evidence  shall  be  received  except  on  oath,  and  secondly,  because  no  act  of 
Parliament  prescribes  any  form  of  oaths  in  our  courts  of  justice.  But  it  is 
going  too  far  to  say  as  a  general  principle  that  oaths  must  be  admitted  in 
every  case  in  the  form  most  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  swearer  :  the 
principle  is  confined  to  assertory  or  juridical  oaths,  and  is  repudiated  in  re¬ 
spect  of  promissory  oaths,  such  as  those  taken  on  accepting  office,  &c.  Tho 
promissory  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  are  required  by  a 
series  of  statutory  enactments,  which  from  the  first  of  them,  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time,  down  to  the  act  of  George  I.,  that  sets  forth  the  oaths  as  they  j 
are  now  taken,  have  in  spiiit  required  them  to  be  taken  in  the  Christian 
manner.  The  early  acts  declare  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su¬ 
premacy  are  to  be  taken  on  the  Evangelists ;  the  later  acts  imply  the 
continuance  of  that  form  of  administration  ;  and  the  now  operative  act  ex¬ 
pressly  requires  the  further  oatli  of  abjuration  to  be  made  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.  The  inference  drawn  from  tho  act  1st  and  2d  Victoria  cap.  105 
is  weak  :  that  act,  which  was  a  declaratory  and  not  an  enactive  act,  does  not  | 
provide  any  new  mode  of  taking  oaths ;  it  merely  declares  that  all  oaths  J 
taken  with  ceremonies  which  the  swearers  declare  binding  on  their  con-  i 
science  shall  make  the  swearers  legally  subject  to  the  technical  and  penal 
incidents  of  perjury.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  meet  the  argument  that 
the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ”  are  only  a  part  of  the  jurat 
and  not  a  substantive  part  of  tiie  oath,  and  are  therefore  omissible.  The 
express  exactments  in  the  10th  George  I.  and  tho  13th  George  I.— that,  for 
the  special  purposes  of  those  acts,  those  words  might  be  omitted  from  those 
oaths  when  they  are  administered  to  Jews — have  compelled  the  Attorney- 
General  to  yield  his  former  general  opinion  on  this  point. 


Lord  John  Russell  applauded  the  judicial  and  purely  argumentative 
tone  adopted  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger. 

Conceiving  himself  bound  by  the  acts  which  require  the  oaths,  he  still  en¬ 
tirely  doubts  the  policy  of  such  acts;  he  thinks  those  statutes  have  rather 
tended  to  entangle  consciences  and  perplex  minds  than  to  afford  further  se¬ 
curity  for  allegiance,  or  make  better  provision  for  legislation  in  that  House. 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger’s  historic  deductions  as  to  the  mode  of  administering 
the  oaths  are  very  weakly  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  earlier  oaths  were  to 
be  taken  on  the  Evangelists ;  for  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  has  decided, 
after  Hale  himself,  that  when  it  is  laid  in  an  indictment  that  the  Jew  was 
sworn  on  the  Evangelists,  that  word  is  “  answered  by  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  the  evangelium  of  the  Jews.”  Lord  John  confessed  that  the  statute 
of  Victoria  is  not  conclusive  in  providing  that  oaths  binding  on  the  con¬ 
science  shall  induce  the  penalties  of  perjury ;  and  that  the  words  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  10th  George  I.  and  13th  George  I.,  allowing  the  omission  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  of  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,”  do  preclude  the 
House  from  omitting  them  in  this  case.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
House  should  declare  that  Baron  de  Rothschild  should  have  his  claim  com¬ 
plied  with,  to  be  sworn  in  the  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  House  could  not  leave  out  any  part  of 
the  oaths  without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament — “  I  conceive  that  if 
those  most  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Baron  de  Rothschild  could  lawfully  take  his  seat,  whatever  political  con¬ 
sequences  they  might  think  would  follow,  and  whatever  results  they  might 
fear  from  what  they  considered  an  abandonment  of  the  Christian  character  of 
this  House,  they  ought  at  once  to  assent  to  his  admission.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  not  think  that  the  law  enables  him  to  take  his  seat  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  oaths  now  in  force,  no  opinion  that  is  favourable  to  the 
claims  of  the  Jews,  and  to  enabling  them  by  a  legislative  measure  to  sit  in 
this  House,  ought  to  induce  you  to  go  one  step  towards  giving  him  admission. 
I  say,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  take  any  other  course- — if  you  were  to  take  a  course 
that  would  bring  this  House  into  collision  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  if  you 
were  not  justified  in  that  course  by  the  words  of  the  act  of  Parliament — most 
serious  evils  might  be  the  result.  I  should  not  be  afraid,  however,  if  I  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  we  were  in  the  right,  of  meeting  with  privilege  any 
claims  for  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law.  But  there  is  a  question  even  be¬ 
yond  this  :  if  you  are  not  fully  convinced  that  you  are  acting  according  to 
law — if  you  propose  to  act  according  to  party,  because  you  are  acting  for  the 
promotion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — you  will  be,  in  fact,  exercising  a 
dispensing  power,  the  exercise  of  which  by  the  Crown  led  the  people  of  this 
country,  justly  and  manfully,  to  a  revolution.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if 
this  House,  which  has  now  much  of  the  power  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  should  attempt  to  exercise  any  such  power.” 

Mr.  Osborne  felt  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  Lord  John  Russell’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  speech. 

H  his  own  opinion  had  any  weight  with  the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  they  would  grant  no  supply  to  the  noble  Lord  till  he  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  remedy  of  the  grievance  now  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
After  his  speech,  Lord  John  was  bound  to  proceed  by  bill  immediately  ;  and 
they  ought  to  refuse  him  supply  at  present  if  he  refuses. 

When  the  time  approached  for  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the  even¬ 
ing,  cries  suggesting  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  till  “tomorrow”  were 
heard.  Mr.  Osborne  immediately  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
tiR  five  o’clock  that  evening  ;  and  at  last  this  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  evening  sitting,  Mr.  Anstey,  Mr.  Page  Wood,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  were  the  only  speakers. 

Mr.  Anstey  showed,  by  citations  from  the  Great  Roll  and  tho  Close 
Roll,  that  Jews  sat  in  Parliament  before  the  ordinance  which  expelled 
them  from  the  kingdom;  and  that  in  those  times  there  were  “no  oaths 
imposed  which  any  Jew  or  any  heathen  might  not  take — nothing  required, 
either  by  the  common  or  the  statute  law,  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  any  church  or  sect.” 

Mr.  Page  Wood  had  never  heard  of  a  single  authority  in  favour  of  tho 
peculiar  limitation  made  by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
missory  oaths  as  distinguished  from  assertory  ones  ;  whilst  there  arc 
abundant  authorities,  in  general  jurisprudence,  directly  the  other  way. 

All  that  you  can  say  in  reference  to  oaths  is,  that  there  was  no  doubt  at 
one  time  in  this  country  an  assumption  that  every  person  was  a  Christian ; 
and  that  from  that  assumption  grew  up  the  custom  of  administering  the 
oaths  on  the  Gospel.  But  the  moment  the  question  arose  whether  or  not 
that  particular  mode  of  administering  the  oath  would  be  binding  on  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  administered,  with  that  keen  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  always  distinguished  the  laws  of  this  country,  it  was  at 
once  determined,  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  other  countries  from  the 
earliest  periods,  that  the  only  thing  they  had  to  inquire  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  was,  whether  they  had  got  a  religious  sanction  ?  The  law  of 
the  Church  was  liberal  enough.  In  St.  Augustine’s  154th  Epistle,  he  says, 

“  If  you  will  not  admit  the  oath  of  an  idolater,  there  is  no  adequate  method 
of  forming  a  covenant  with  him,  or  of  binding  him  to  keep  his  word,  or  ” — 
and  Mr.  Wood  called  the  attention  of  the  House  particularly  to  this  with 
reference  to  the  oaths  of  office — “  of  preserving  the  public  peace.  Nor  is  it 
forbidden  by  any  law  of  God  to  employ  for  a  good  purpose  the  oath  of  that 
man  whose  faith  consists  in  swearing  by  false  gods,  but  who  keeps  the  faith 
which  he  has  pledged.” 

In  the  laws  of  those  most  Catholic  Monarchs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  not 
particularly  favourable  to  Jews  or  Moors,  is  an  actual  formula  for  swearing 
Jews  and  Moors  according  to  their  conscience.  Under  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  universal  mode  of  swearing,  “  Je  le  jure,”  is  laid  down  ;  yet  under  that 
law  a  Jew  was  allowed  to  be  sworn  his  own  way  ;  and  subsequently  when 
Jews  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  others,  it  was  again  determined  by 
the  Courts  that  they  should  be  sworn  in  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Wood  repelled  Mr.  Worthy’s  accusation  of  special-pleading ;  but  de¬ 
clared,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  purely  technical  means  that  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  civil  right  is  to  be  negatived,  Baron  de  Rothschild  will  take  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage,  under  the  ablest  and  best  advice,  for  establishing  his  posi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  hinted  that  he  means  to  demand  the  administration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath — from  its  omission  of  offensive  formalities  :  but  that 
report  is  a  most  grievous  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  Such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  never  once  crossed  his  mind  :  when  it  was  suggested  it  was  instantly  re¬ 
jected.  He  will  take  every  advantage  the  law  gives;  but  probably  he  will 
think  it  his  duty  not  even  to  take  legal  advantages  without  letting  tho  House 
have  full  notice  of  iris  intention. 

Mr.  Wortley  did  not  rely  much  on  the  Holy-Evangelist  inference. 

If  he  were  to  form  an  opinion  at  the  present  moment,  he  believed  it  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  more  liberal  view  of  the  question,  that  the  party  swear¬ 
ing — whether  it  were  a  promissory  oath  or  a  juridical  oath — should  be  sworn 
in  the  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience.  But  ho  repeated,  that  it  is 
manifest  trifling  to  ask  the  honourable  Member  to  take  two  oaths,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  kissing  the  Old  Testament,  when  they  knew  that  at  the  next 
step,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,” 
they  must  turn  upon  him  and  shut  the  door  against  his  admission. 

The  sense  of  the  House  was  first  taken  on  the  question  whether  the 
words  of  the  original  motion  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  should  stand  part  cf 
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the  question  put.  It  was  resolved  without  division  that  they  should  not ; 
and  thus  that  original  motion  was  negatived.  The  words  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Mr.  Hume  were  then  inserted  instead  ;  and  in  this  shape 
the  affirmative  was  carried,  by  113  to  59.  It  was  then  ordered,  that  the 
Clerk  should  swear  in  Baron  Lionel  do  Rothschild  on  the  Old  Testament. 
But  as  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  is  limited  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the 
hours  between  nine  and  four,  that  ceremony  was  deferred  till  noon  of 
next  day. 

At  noon  on  Tuesday,  on  the  usual  summons  by  the  Speaker  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  table  of  Members  to  be  sworn,  Mr.  Rothschild  approached, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Liberal  party,  between  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Page  Wood,  and  offered  himself  to  be  sworn.  The  resolution  of  tho 
House  was  read  which  ordered  the  Clerk  to  administer  the  oaths  on  tho 
Old  Testament.  The  Clerk  handed  to  Mr.  Rothschild  a  small  copy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  “the  exterior  of  which  the  honourable  Member  cu¬ 
riously  examined.”  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  were  audibly 
repeated  by  him  after  the  Clerk ;  and  at  the  close  of  each  he  put  on  his 
hat,  as  is  the  form  with  J cws  in  the  act  of  swearing,  and  solemnly  said, 
“  So  help  me  God.”  In  the  oath  of  abjuration,  he  repeated  all  the  words 
without  hesitation  as  far  as,  and  including,  “All  these  things  I  do  plainly 
and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear,  according  to  these  express  words 
by  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  common  sense  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  evasion,  or 
secret  reservation  whatever  ;  and  I  do  make  this  recognition,  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  abjuration,  renunciation,  and  promise,  heartily,  willingly,  and 
truly”  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  say,  in  the  form  of  the  oath,  “upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,”  ho  said,  “  I  omit  these  words,  as  not  bind¬ 
ing  upon  my  conscience  ”  ;  and,  kissing  the  hook  with  his  head  covered, 
he  concluded,  “  So  help  me  God.”  The  act  of  swearing  in  this  way,  ac¬ 
companied  with  this  explanation,  elicited  repeated  bursts  of  cheering  from 
the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Rothschild  took  up  a  pen,  with  the  object,  it  is  presumed,  of  sign¬ 
ing  his  name  to  the  Parliamentary  test-roll ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
rose,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  on  all  sides  ;  in  tho  midst  of  which 
the  Speaker  said — “  Tho  honourable  Member  must  withdraw.”  ( Loud, 
tries  of  “  Mb,  no  !  ”  “  Take  your  scat !  ”  “  Chair  !”  and  “  Order  !”)  Baron 
Rothschild,  however,  withdrew. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  had  the  eye  of  the  Speaker;  but  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  order,  and  objected  to  the  direction  that  the  Member  for  London 
should  withdraw — 

He  had  declared  to  the  House  what  form  was  most  binding  on  his  con¬ 
science  ;  the  House  had  resolved  that  he  should  take  the  oaths  in  that  form ; 
and  lie  had  now  taken  the  oaths  in  that  form.  He  had  complied  with  the 
requisitions,  and  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  he  do  take  his  scat. 

jlr.  Speaker — “  The  honourable  Member  rose  to  order,  and  not  to  submit 
a  motion.”  The  honourable  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  withdraw  because  he  did  not  take  the  last  words  of  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  act  of  Parliament.  The  House  could  now  decide  ou  that 
case. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  without  preface  or  remark,  moved — 

“  That  Baron  LionelNathan  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  Members  returned  for 
the  City  of  London,  having  refused  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law  to  be 
taken  before  a  Member  can  sit  and  vote  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker  be  in¬ 
structed  to  direct  a  warrant  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  issue  a  new  writ  for 
the  election  of  a  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  in  tho  room  of  the  said 
Baron  LionelNathan  de  Rothschild.” 

Mr.  Page  AV ood  now  argued  at  great  length  in  support  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  that  tho  oaths  had  been  duly  taken,  and  that  there  was  no  vacancy 
in  the  seat. 

The  statutes  regulating  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  declare  that 
any  person  offending  against  those  statutes  shall  be  adjudged  a  Popish  recu¬ 
sant,  be  disabled  to  hold  office  civil  or  military,  and  “  be  disabled  from 
thenceforth  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  of  Parliament.”  So  clearly  had 
the  Legislature  spoken  when  it  meant  to  declare  a  seat  void.  The  first  sta¬ 
tute  regulating  the  oath  of  abjuration,  13th  William  III.  cap.  6,  in  like 
manner  made  the  offender  a  Popish  recusant  convict,  and  disabled  him  from 
office,  and  from  sitting  in  Parliament :  but  the  later  statute  settling  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  that  of  George  I.  cap.  13,  deliberately  omits  both  the  clause  as 
to  Popish  recusancy  and  the  disability  to  sit  iu  Parliament,  while  inserting 
all  the  penalties  of  the  former  statute.  The  later  act  alters  the  form  of  the 
oath;  rejects  the  old  penalties,  and  imposes  now  ones.  Therefore,  if  the 
oath  of  abjuration  be  not  taken  at  all,  the  Member  still  does  not  forfeit  his 
seat,  although  possibly  he  makes  himself  subject  to  the  other  penalties. 

The  oath  of  abjuration  has  been  duly  taken.  The  words  “on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian”  are  a  portion  of  the  invocation  which  sanctifies  the 
oath,  no  part  of  the  body  of  the  oath  :  this  appears  from  the  history  of 
the  relief  given  to  Quakers.  The  7th  and  8th  William  III.  cap.  34  made  it 
lawful  that  wheo  an  oath  iu  courts  of  justice  is  required,  Quakers  might, 
“  instead  of  the  usual  form,”  take  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration.  The 
object  was  to  relieve  them  respecting  the  mode  by  which  and  not  respecting 
the  matter  to  which  they  swore.  An  act  of  Queen  Anne  had  prescribed  an 
oath  of  abjuration  respecting  special  matters  in  Scotland,  and  had  declared 
that  Quakers,  instead  of  swearing  in  the  usual  form,  might  declare 
“the  whole  substance  and  effect  of  the  oath”  on  solemn  affirmation:  a 
statute  of  George  I.  cap.  6,  in  specific  reference  to  this  relief,  gave  a  form  of 
affirmation,  embracing  such  “whole  substance  and  effect”  of  the  abjuration 
oath  :  this  form  omits  the  words  “  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ”  :  the 
Legislature  plainly  considered  those  words  not  a  substantive  part  of  the  oath, 
but  a  part  of  the  invocation  or  jurat — not  a  part  of  the  matter  sworn  to,  but 
a  part  of  the  form  sworn  by ;  and  so  it  omitted  them  in  giving  relief  to  the 
Quakers  as  to  their  scruples  on  the  formality  of  swearing.  Indeed,  if  the 
utterance  of  these  words  were  not  swearing,  the  Quaker  would  not  be  at 
liberty  to  omit  them  from  his  affirmat  ion :  yet  they  were  never  included  in 
any  affirmation,  and  are  never  uttered  by  any  Quaker. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Pease  was  peculiar.  'He  could  point  to  no  statute  which 
would  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  oath,  except  the  statute  of  1st  George 
I.  But  tho  declaration  of  that  statute  did  not  relate  to  the  same  subject ; 
it  mentioned  the  then  Pretender,  and  a  variety  of  persons  no  longer  ex¬ 
isting.  He  was  obliged,  then,  to  go  back  to  the  old  acts,  which  say, 
generally,  that  Quakers  shall  affirm  instead  of  swear,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  discard  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian”  from  the  af¬ 
firmation.  The  nouse  did  not  accept  any  specific  affirmation.  It  resolved 
simply,  “  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  Joseph  Pease  is  entitled  to  take 
his  seat  upon  making  his  solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  to  the  effect  of 
the  oaths  directed  to  be  taken  at  the  table  of  this  House.”  The  officers  of 
the  House  framed  a  new  affirmation  ;  and  Mr.  Pease  has  declared  to  the  Se¬ 
lect  Committee — “I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  affirmation  I  took,  the  words 
‘  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ’  were  not  contained.” 

The  acts  10th  George  I.  cap.  4,  and  13th  George  II.  cap.  7,  afforded  only 
a  shadow  of  an  argument  to  Lord  John  Russell.  The  first  was  passed  before 
the  case  of  Omychund  versus  Barker,  decided  by  Lord  Ilardwicke  and  the 


other  great  Judges,  had  affirmed  the  liberal  doctrine  of  the  law;  and  the 
second,  passed  when  that  decision  was  still  new,  only  recited  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration  “may  ”  exclude  Jews  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  act — not  “  will  ”  so  exclude  them :  at  the  ut¬ 
most,  the  act  suggested  a  “  doubt  ”  and  a  possible  difficulty. 

If  this  case  were  to  come  before  a  court  of  law,  they  would  find  that  tho 
words  “on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian ”  were  words  that  Baron  de  Roths¬ 
child  had  refused  to  take,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  in  his  own  form. 
The  court  would  at  once  say,  “  We  will  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  law. 
Mas  it  levelled  at  the  Jews  or  not  ?  AYe  will  look  into  the  act  to  see  the 
meaning  of  it.”  Well,  looking  into  the  act  of  Parliament,  what  would  the 
Judges  find  ?  They  would  find,  that  if  a  man  did  not  take  the  oath  he  would 
become  a  Popish  recusant  convict.  Could  they  persuade  themselves  that  the 
Legislature  ever  intended  that  two  magistrates  might  go  to  a  Chartist  meet¬ 
ing,  and  select  a  Jew,  and  ask  him  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  wholly 
and  entirely,  and  if  he  did  not,  to  punish  him  as  a  Popish  recusant  convict  ? 
j  When  the  Judges  came  to  look  at  this,  they  would  say  it  was  nonsense — it 
j  could  not  be.  There  could  have  been  no  intention  of  applying  the  act  to 
Jews.  The  House  should  not,  by  a  narrow  adherence  to  what  it  might 
;  choose  to  consider  the  letter  of  a  law,  deprive  of  the  immense  privilege  of 
representing  the  Metropolis  of  England  a  gentleman  who  had  been  twice 
j  elected  the  representative  of  that  city — who  bore  in  himself  the  rights  and 
j  privileges  of  that  most  important  community ;  the  principle  of  excluding  him 
on  the  mere  ground  of  his  being  a  Jew  being  now  emphatically  and  perma¬ 
nently  repudiated  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Wood  moved,  “  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  seat  of  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  as  one  of  the  Members  for  the  City  of  London, 
is  full”  ;  and  resumed  his  seat  amidst  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  John  RomiUy)  observed,  that  tho  House 
had  not  received  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  O’ Connell,  a  distinct  re¬ 
fusal  to  take  the  oaths.  A  locus  poenitentice  should  be  afforded  to  Baron 
do  Rothschild,  and  the  question  whether  he  stiU  refused  to  take  the  oath 
i  in  the  ordinary  form  should  be  again  put  to  him,  before  a  new  writ  were 
i  issued. 

Mr.  Page  Wood — “No,  no.” 

The  Attorney-General — Well,  then,  if  the  Baron  refused  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  further  opportunity,  certainly  there  seemed  no  ground  on  which 
to  refuse  the  motion  of  the  honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Abingdon.  His 
own  assent  to  that  motion  was  personally  most  painful  to  him ;  but  the 
House  was  sitting  judicially  on  this  question,  and  if  called  upon  to  decide, 
solemnly  and  judicially,  whether  Baron  de  Rothschild  had  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  statute,  he  must  decide  that  the 
Baron  had  not  so  taken  the  oath.  Once  admit  the  principle  that  this  or  that 
portion  of  a  legislative  direction  might  be  dispensed  with  to  meet  the  par¬ 
ticular  notions  of  individuals,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  force  of  law. 
Baron  de  Rothschild  objected  to  the  words  in  this  particular  oath  “  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian”  ;  his  reason  being,  that  he  did  not  deem  those 
words  binding  on  his  conscience.  Admit  his  objection,  and  who  was  to  say 
what  other  portion  of  the  oath  somebody  else  might  not  object  to,  on  the 
same  ground  ? 

Mr.  Anstey  quoted  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  in 
1701  the  House  used  its  privilege  of  “tampering”  with  the  forms  of 
oaths  appointed  by  the  statute ;  made  sundry  additions  in  the  body  of  the 
oath,  and  erasures  from  it.  In  the  following  year,  an  act  of  Parliament 
declared  that  the  amended  form  should  be  the  one  used  in  future.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Pease,  the  objectionable  words  were  struck  out  of  the  oath  ; 
and  an  act  of  Parliament  next  session  ratified  that  alteration.  Lord  John 
Russell  in  March  last  declared  the  case  of  Mr.  Pease  to  be  strictly  in 
point,  and  to  be  a  good  precedent. 

Mr.  Hume,  caUing  on  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion  on  the 
point  that  the  seat  is  not  vacant,  Sir  J ohn  Romilly  stated  his  opinion 
that  there  has  been  no  specific  repeal  of  the  act  of  AVilliam  III.  which  dis¬ 
ables  persons  refusing  the  oaths  from  sitting  in  Parliament ;  and  ho  dis¬ 
sented  from  Mr.  AYood’s  view  that  that  act  was  virtually  repealed  by  tho 
later  acts  substituting  other  penalties.  The  act  of  AYiUiam  is  still  in  force. 
Sir  George  Grey  recapitulated  very  clearly  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
the  argument  ;  and,  while  expressing  his  strong  opinion  that  the  act  of 
AYiUiam  III.  is  still  in  force,  admitted  that  the  House  would  do  weU  to 
consider  maturely  the  point  on  which  Mr.  AYood  and  the  Attorney- Gene¬ 
ral  are  at  variance. 

Mr.  AYood  announced,  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Rothschild,  that  what 
had  passed  was  to  bo  taken  as  a  refusal  to  take  “  those  words.”  [StiU 
no  refusal  to  take  “  the  oath.”] 

|  On  a  division,  Mr.  Page  AArood's  amendment,  that  the  seat  “  is  full,” 
was  negatived,  by  221  to  117.  A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued ; 
in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  provoked  laughter  by 
declaring  himself  “  anxious  to  receive  tho  directions  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
seU  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.”  Lord  John  Russell  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  tiU  twelve  o’clock  on  Thursday  next :  “  the  At¬ 
torney-General  wiU  then  propose  such  a  resolution  as  he  and  I  shaU 
think  most  conducive  to  the  dignity  and  usages  of  the  House.”  Liberal 
Members  clamoured  to  have  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger’s  motion  affirmed  or 
negatived  at  once.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  declared  himself  ready  to 
withdraw  it,  on  the  understanding  that  his  object  was  only  to  make  way 
for  the  proposition  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Hume  resisted  the  with¬ 
drawal,  and  stoutly  insisted  upon  a  direct  negative.  At  last,  the  Speaker 
put  the  resolution.  There  wrcre  a  few  “  Ayes,”  and  a  great  majority  of 
“Noes”:  amidst  some  laughter,  the  Speaker  delared  that  the  “Noes” 
had  it ;  so  the  resolution  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  resolutions,  to  be  moved  on  Monday  next,  were  laid  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  House  some  time  after  midnight  on  Thursday  ;  not  without 
repeated  questionings  and  reminders  by  several  Members,  who  accused 
Ministers  of  want  of  faith  in  delaying  the  presentation  of  the  resolutions 
for  more  than  twelve  hours.  They  are  as  follows — • 

“  1.  That  the  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  is  not  entitled  to  vote 
in  this  House,  or  sit  in  this  House  during  any  debate,  until  heshaRtako  the 
oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  by  law. 

“  2.  That  this  House  will,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the  form  of  the  oath  of  ab¬ 
juration,  with  a  view  to  relieve  her  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.” 

Irish  Franchise,  and  Registry. 

The  amendments  of  the  Lords  on  the  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland) 
Bill  were  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  John  Russell. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Commons  proposed  an  eight-pound  county  qua¬ 
lification  ;  as  amended  by  the  Lords,  the  bill  proposes  a  fifteen-pound  quali¬ 
fication.  At  present  the  percentage  of  electors  to  the  adult  male  population  is 
32  per  cent  in  AYales,  25  per  cent  in  Scotland,  in  England  28  per  cent;  the 
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percentage  in  Ireland  is  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  forty-shilling  freehold 
qualification  is  the  prevalent  one  in  England.  In  Ireland  it  is  abolished. 
Li  Bedfordshire,  the  freeholders  are  to  the  50/.  tenants  as  3,274  to  853 ;  in 
Herefordshire,  they  are  as  5,280  to  1,639  ;  in  Lancashire,  as  16,064  to 
3;457 ;  in  Middlesex,  as  10,408  to  1,307  ;  in  Sussex,  as  3,769  to  1,059.  An 
eight-pound  rating  will  give  Ireland  330,224  voters ;  a  fifteen-pound  rating 
180,328 — deducting  one-fifth  for  double  occupations,  264,180  and  144,263 
respectively.  Lord  John  proposes  to  reduce  the  fifteen-pound  rating,  fixed 
by  the  Lords,  to  a  twelve-pound  one  ;  which  will  give  227,590  voters — minus 
one-fifth,  as  before,  172,072.  This  will  raise  the  number  of  voters  from 
2  per  cent  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  populatiou. 

The  other  alteration  defeats  the  very  design  of  the  bill  to  make  a  self¬ 
acting  registry  :  Lord  John  proposed  that  the  House  should  simply  disagree 
to  that  alteration. 

Mr.  Moore  adduced  the  glaring  instance  of  the  recent  Mayo  election, 
■where  less  than  250  persons  voted. 

In  a  county  having  390,000  inhabitants,  three  contested  elections  have 
taken  place  in  six  years ;  at  which  the  number  of  voters  have  varied  from 
900  the  highest  down  to  no  more  than  233.  Nothing  subjects  the  event  of 
any  election  to  the  mob  so  much  as  the  smallness  of  a  constituency.  A  thou¬ 
sand  electors  scattered  over  a  large  county  are  wholly  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  as  unprotected  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  wolves. 

Colonel  Rawdon  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  indicated  that 
we  are  fast  approaching  a  state  of  things  which  must  cause  great  appre¬ 
hension  to  the  friends  of  order. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  this  measure  was  considered  the  measure  of  the  sea¬ 
son, — for  they  were  about  to  separate  without  passing  any  measure  of 
importance  but  this  ;  and  it  was  to  be  passed  in  a  mutilated  shape. 

The  noble  Lord  must  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  what  was  done  in 
the  other  House :  the  conduct  of  Government  there  was  not  only  directly 
opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  gave  the  greatest 
ground  to  suspect  an  understanding  with  those  Lords  who  altered  the  fran¬ 
chise.  A  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  defeated 
by  the  small  majority  of  72  to  50  in  the  other  House.  Lord  John  should  be 
cautious  how  lie  allowed  small  majorities  in  another  place  to  override  the 
majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  on  this 
question  ;  he  ought  to  have  stood  by  his  bill,  as  he  had  brought  it  in,  if  he 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  right.  Mr.  Bright  bore  in  mind,  that  Lord  John 
had  said  that  some  Members  spoke  with  great  ability  on  matters  connected 
with  trade,  but  that  lie  was  amazed  at  their  narrow  and  small  views  when 
they  came  to  discuss  great  constitutional  questions.  The  noble  Lord  had 
discussed  such  questions  all  his  life,  but  found  after  all  that  he  could  not 
make  his  great  constitution  work.  The  noble  Lord  was  now  to  make  that 
House  work  in  harmony  with  the  other,  but  never  did  any  man  undertake  a 
greater  improbability.  They  had  just  had  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  Houses  were  working  together.  Year  after  year  the  noble 
Lord  passed  a  measure  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  there  it  was 
scarcely  discussed;  not  only  that  House,  but  the  Ministers,  were  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  bill  was  kicked  out  as  too  absurd  to  be  discussed.  And 
now  the  noble  Lord  appeared  to  be  carrying  on  Ins  Government  on  the  policy 
of  only  passing  measures  suited  to  the  very  minute  gauge  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  noble  Lord  intended  to  add  a  little  more  to 
the  democratic  element  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  if  there  were  in  it 
now  too  much  of  that  element  for  the  House  of  Lords,  how  could  they  get  on 
more  comfortably  if  they  had  added  a  few  more  Members  to  it  who  would 
vote  against  him  when  he  did  not  go  far  enough  in  his  measures  of  reform  ? 
The  result  would  be,  either  a  greater  difficulty  to  the  noble  Lord  in  working 
the  constitution,  or  the  constitution  would  be  extinguished,  because  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  to  succumb  to  that  House.  The  noble  Lord,  when  he 
brought  in  his  bills  and  laid  them  on  the  table,  might  let  the  House  know 
that  he  and  his  Ministry  would  not  retain  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on 
the  Government  if  those  bills  were  rejected  :  but  the  course  he  took  now  was 
destructive  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Bright  regretted  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  lead  on  those  who  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  in  the 
principles  he  professed  and  they  entertained,  but  kept  them  back  from 
carrying  those  measures  he  was  sent  to  that  House  to  support. 

If  the  noble  Lord  felt  that  he  must  take  this  twelve-pound  franchise,  they 
must  do  the  best  they  could  under  the  unfortunate  dilemma  into  which  he 
had  allowed  them  to  be  brought ;  but  if  he  said  he  took  this  twelve-pound 
on  the  same  terms  as  he  intended  the  eight-pound  franchise — as  a  settlement 
of  the  Irish  franchise — then  Mr.  Bright  hoped  that  in  a  session  or  two  he 
would  find  a  vast  number  of  those  who  now  support  him  would  be  disposed 
to  go  further,  and  restore  this  bill  to  what  it  was  when  it  passed  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Lord  John  Russell  could  not  avoid  some  discussion  of  principles  thus 
laid  down,  which  he  conceived  tended  to  disparage  the  present  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Fault  was  found  with  his  proposal  of  something  different  from  that  which 
he  originally  proposed  :  but  if  Government  is  to  declare  at  once  what  is  to 
be  the  rate  of  the  Irish  franchise,  and  is  to  listen  to  no  sort  of  change  or  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  to  the  balance  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  As  long  as  you  have  two  separate  Houses,  the  Commons  must 
deal  with  the  amendments  of  the  other  House  as  the  decision  of  a  branch  of 
Parliament.  “  Without  discussing  the  merits  of  our  constitution,  or  any 
other,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  quite  plain  that  what  the  honourable 
Member  really  proposes  is  an  absolute  democratic  assembly,  which  shall  have 
no  barrier  to  its  will — which  shall  meet  with  no  opposition  to  its  decrees, 
and  before  which  all  the  estates  and  constituted  powers  of  the  country  must 
bow.  It  may  be  that  such  a  change  is  desirable  ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
not  one  of  the  persons  who  desire  it.  ( Cheers  from  the  Opposition.)  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  think,  with  all  its  inconveniences — with  its  very  long  de¬ 
lays — with  frequent  rejection  of  measures  that  after  some  years  every  one 
admits  to  be  useful — with  lengthened  discussions — with  the  many  impedi¬ 
ments  to  legislation  which  arise  in  this  country- — with  all  these  counteract¬ 
ing  influences,  yet  the  sum  of  good  obtained  under  our  constitution  is  so 
great,  our  institutions  are  in  themselves  so  valuable,  and  then-  fruits  so  pre¬ 
cious  compared  with  those  which  (with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions)  his¬ 
tory,  either  ancient  or  modern,  shows  to  have  been  produced  by  any  other 
form  of  government — by  any  other  constitution  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
man — that  for  my  own  part  I  am  not  willing  to  change  the  constitution  of 
this  country  for  any  other  that  the  honourable  Member  may  recommend.” 
(Cheers  from  the  Opposition.)  Lord  John  reviewed  the  history  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  struggles  in  which  he  has  taken  part, — for  Reform  of  the  Representation, 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  for  the  Commutation  of 
Tithes — with  the  object  of  showing  what  good  he  had  been  able  to  effect  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  course  very  different  from  Mr.  Bright’s  idea.  “I  have  been  able  to 
effect  great  good  by  pursuing  a  totally  different  course,  and  instead  of  cling¬ 
ing  pertinaciously,  from  motives  of  pride  or  vanity,  to  my  own  measures, 
submitting  them  to  alterations,  sometimes  for  the  worse,  sometimes  for  the 
better,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  practical  benefit  by  means  of  compromise.” 

“  The  honourable  Member  has  alluded  to  the  terms  in  which  on  a  former 
occasion  I  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  other  .Members  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  relative  to  the  working  of  part  of  our  institutions.  It 
seems  I  allowed  a  phrase  to  escape  me  with  reference  to  the  narrowminded 


view  which  those  honourable  Members  took  of  the  subject.  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  view  which  they  take  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country.  The  honourable  Member  on  that  occasion,  as  he  has  done  on  many 
others,  represented  the  aristocracy  of  England  as  a  class  forming  a  sort  of 
great  council,  like  that  of  Venice,  entirely  separated  from  the  great  body  of 
the  people, — as  if  its  ranks  were  not  continually  recruited  from  the  mass  of 
the  people.  I  cannot  admit  that,  and  I  said  it  was  a  narrowminded  view  of 
the  subject.” 

Mr.  Bright  said,  the  remark  alluded  to  did  not  apply  to  that  subject  at 
all,  but  to  some  observation  which  he  made  on  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  about 
the  redistribution  of  the  franchise,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Manchester  was  balanced  in  that  House  by  smaller  boroughs. 

Lord  John  Russell — “  My  recollection  differs  from  that  of  the  honourable 
Member  ;  and  I  think  on  the  occasion  in  question  I  pointed  out,  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  families  which  a  hundred  years  ago  were  amongst  the  humblest  and 
poorest  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  this  country,  had,  by  dint  of  talent — 
by  dint  of  learning,  whether  in  the  profession  of  the  Law  or  the  Church — by 
their  services  in  the  Navy  or  Army,  or  by  other  distinguished  merits — won 
their  way  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Peerage,  and  formed  as  proud  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  aristocracy  as  any  of  the  Peers.  If  I  mistook  the  honourable 
Member,  I  regret  it ;  but  I  still  think  that  his  remarks  always  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  represent  the  aristocracy  as  something  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  I  not  only  hold  that  this  supposed  distinction  is  un¬ 
founded  in  fact — not  only  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  history  of 
past  ages,  and  of  what  we  see  day  by  day,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  any  list  of  the  Peers  of  England — but  I  also  contend  that  a  belief  in  its  ex¬ 
istence  would  have  a  mischievous  effect,  and,  instead  of  strengthening  that 
union  of  classes  in  this  country  which  induces  the  aristocracy  to  believe  that 
their  fate  and  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  to  look  upon  the  aristocracy  as  the  defenders  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  would  lead  to  a  war  of  classes  and  ranks  that  would  cause  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  existing  state  of  society.  The  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  desirous  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  people,  feel  that  their  strength  and  permanent  existence  depend  on  con¬ 
tinually  receiving  fresh  accessions  from  those  who  by  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  able  to  place  themselves  on  an  equality  with  them.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  corrected  unintentional  misrepresentations  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter. 

It  is  implied  that  the  Lords  have  rejected  an  eight-pound  and  substituted  a 
fifteen-pound  qualification.  But  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  bill  to 
the  Lords  himself  stabbed  the  eight-pound  qualification  in  the  back,  and 
virtually  inserted  the  twelve-pound  qualification  :  then,  between  a  twelve- 
pound  and  a  fifteen-pound  choice,  the  Lords  decided  for  the  latter.  For 
lumself,  he  did  not  so  much  care  about  the  exact  amount  of  the  suffrage, 
as  he  objected  that  the  subject  should  be  made  the  capital  of  party  trading, 
never  to  be  taken  up  by  Government  except  in  moments  of  political  distress 
or  disaster. 

Mr.  Reynolds  confessed  his  inability  to  understand  how  the  President 
of  the  Council  had  declared  in  another  place  that  an  eight-poimd  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  too  low.  But  for  that  declaration,  the  fifteen-pound  qualifi¬ 
cation  would  never  have  been  insisted  on  by  the  Lords. 

The  motion  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  substitute  twelve  pounds,  instead 
of  fifteen  pounds  inserted  by  the  Lords,  as  the  amount  of  qualification, 
was  carried  by  213  to  91 — majority  122.  The  motion  to  disagree  with 
the  amendment  which  makes  the  registry  a  list  only  of  those  who  have 
specifically  claimed  to  be  put  on  it,  was  carried  by  179  to  109 — majority  70. 

Navy  Estimates. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  the  vote  of  731,206/.  for  half-pay  and  retire¬ 
ment  to  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Royal  Marinos  mot  with  criticism  from 
practical  Members  on  each  side  of  the  House.  The  Select  Committee 
had  stated  that  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  Admirals,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  hundred,  by  promotion  of  only  one  as 
often  as  three  vacancies  occur.  Mr.  Hume  therefore  moved  the  reduction 
of  the  vote  by  3,000/.  Mr.  Cobden  observed,  that  the  shipwrights  are 
dismissed  without  hesitation,  yet  the  Admiralty  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  to  abstain  from  promotion.  Sir  James  Graham  claimed 
the  responsibility  of  the  recommendation  of  tlio  Committee. 

He  admitted  that,  as  far  as  pecuniary  considerations  go,  this  particular 
reduction  may  not  be  important ;  but  if  reduction  of  establishments  is  to  be 
made,  it  must  begin  at  some  point :  he  conceived  it  should  begin  at  the 
highest  rank,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  highest  rank  is  redundant,  and 
extravagant  in  expense.  At  no  time  in  the  last  war  were  more  than  thirty- 
two  Admirals  employed ;  in  this  time  of  peace  only  twelve  are  employed  : 
yet  the  Admirals  list  is  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Economy  must  commence  in  both 
services,  and  it  should  not  begin  in  the  lower  ranks  of  either  profession  :  we 
have  carried  out  the  principle  recommended  in  the  cases  of  Captains  and 
Commanders,  and  it  ought  not  to  stop  at  Admirals.  In  the  Army  large  re¬ 
ductions  have  been  made,  but  in  the  Navy  the  cost  has  increased.  Sir  James 
understood  that  the  Admirals  list  is  so  little  satisfactory  that  the  command  in 
the  Eastern  and  China  Seas  was  offered  to  three  or  four  Admirals  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  that  it  was  at  last  accepted  by  an  officer  upwards  of  seventy,  under 
inducements  of  a  very  objectionable  nature  as  to  the  appointment  of  rela¬ 
tions  to  posts  under  him. 

Sir  Francis  Baking — “No.” 

Sir  James  Graham — At  all  events,  the  post  was  refused  by  three  or  four, 
and  accepted  by  one  more  than  seventy  years  old.  If  this  happens  in  time  of 
peace,  what  will  it  be  in  time  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Henley  cordially  supported  the  amendment ;  considering  that 
the  non-effective  service  should  be  kept  within  more  reasonable  bounds. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  defended  adherence  to  the  present  system,  by  re¬ 
ference  to  the  great  ameliorations  already  effected ;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  deprecated  the  interference  of  the  House  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  how  economy  is  to  bo  effected. 

Sir  James  Graham  rejoined,  that  if  they  could  neither  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Admirals  list  nor  give  it  new  vigour  by  a  better  system  of 
promotion,  the  case  of  the  Admirals  is  one  of  despair. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  by  128  to  72  ;  and  the  original  vote 
passed. 

Prevention  of  Sunday  Trading  in  London. 

The  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Sunday  Trading  Prevention 
Bill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  several  Members.  Mr.  Anstey  de¬ 
nounced  the  bill  as  an  undigested  measure ;  a  measure  promoted  by  tho 
rival  traders  of  the  industrious  Jews  who  keep  their  own  Sabbath  and  do 
not  keep  Sunday.  He  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed  that  day  three 
months.  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  attacked  the  hypocritical  cant  of 
Exeter  Hall,  and  of  those  who  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people  at  _  one  time  but  at  an¬ 
other  time  betray  their  clients  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Baring  AY  all 
pleaded  to  the  House  in  behalf  of  Lord  Seymour,  a  Sunday  trader 
in  ginger-beer  and  biscuits  at  the  stalls  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
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Gardens,  though  a  rigid  Sunday-keeper  in  respect  of  his  boats  on  the 
Serpentine,  which  he  carefully  locks  up.  Mr.  Trelawnt  designated  the 
bill  ;-s  a  homage  to  awful  humbug.  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey 
upheld  the  Sabbath ;  but  as  a  church  ordinance,  [pro  salute  anim®.] 
Colonel  Thompson  corrected  an  idea  among  his  friends,  that  he  support* 
the  bill  as  tending  to  produce  a  reaction  :  on  the  contrary,  ho  supports  it 
as  a  proper  compromise,  and  because  it  is  permissive  in  its  enactments. 
The  opposition  to  the  bill  being  obviously  very  strong,  Mr.  Alcocik  desired 
to  withdraw  it;  but  that  course  was  opposed;  and  Mr.  Anstey’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  without  a  division.  So  the  bill  was  cast  out. 

Obscure  State  op  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law. 

Lord  Monteagle  invited  the  Peers  to  agree  to  an  address  for  a  Royal 
Commission  “  to  inqtiire  and  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  showing  the  differences  which 
exist  in  the  laws  as  affecting  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Ho  desired  no  evidence,  only  the  report  of  a  few  able  men  on  the  actual 
state  of  the  law,  as  the  foundation  of  legislation  in  next  session.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  admitted,  that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than 
such  a  report,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  it.  “  No  one  could 
find  the  meaning  of  the  law  simply  by  reading  it.”  You  might  state  the 
law  under  particular  heads,  but  a  report  on  the  law  generally  would  be 
impracticable.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  objected  to  encouraging  the 
opinion  that  a  review  of  the  whole  law  on  the  subject' is  contemplated  next 
session.  Some  amelioration,  however;  may  take  place — “  based  upon  the 
principle  of  property  itself.”  Motion  -withdrawn. 

Australian  Colonies  Bill. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  considering  the  Lords’ 
amendments  to  the  Australian  Colonics  Bill,  Mr.  Scott  inquired  whether 
the  Government  had  received  from  New  South  Wales  a  memorial  express¬ 
ing  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  a  double  Chamber.  Such  a  memorial 
appeared  in  the  Sydney  Herald  of  the  21st  February,  and  was  intended  to 
reach  this  country  before  the  passing  of  the  Australian  Colonies  Bill.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Hawes  was  able  to  say  that  “no  such  memorial  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.” 

The  order  of  the  da}'  having  been  read,  Lord  J oiin  Russell  recapi¬ 
tulated  the  amendments,  and  asked  the  House  to  agree  to  them. 

As  to  the  omission  of  the  Confederation  clauses,  the  defects  in  them  the 
more  easily  induce  Ministers  to  abandon  them,  as  at  all  events  they  were 
not  expected  to  come  into  operation  for  some  years.  Whether  the  provision 
allowing  votes  to  the  wealthy  class  of  squatters  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
colonists,  he  certainly  was  not  able  to  say.  The  restriction  put  on  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Councils,  from  constituting  a  single  Chamber  consisting  of  wholly 
elective  members,  he  the  more  readily  agreed  to,  as  if  such  alteration  had 
been  attempted  by  the  Legislative  Councils  he  should  have  hesitated  in  ad¬ 
vising  the  Crown  to  assent  to  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  counter-comment,  of  greater  clearness,  showing 
a  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject. 

He  marked  Lord  John  Russell’s  striking  admission,  that,  at  least  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  squatters,  Parliament  has  legislated  without  adequate  informa¬ 
tion.  The  restriction  upon  the  Legislative  Council  in  respect  of  their  power 
to  constitute  a  wholly  elective  legislative  body,  at  all  events  completely  cuts 
away  all  that  was  so  much  insisted  on  as  to  the  especial  desires  and  expressed 
sense  of  the  colony  itself  upon  the  form  of  government  most  suitable  for  it. 
He  wished,  like  Ministers,  to  see  wild  democracy  checked ;  not,  however, 
like  them,  by  interference  from  home,  but  by  stable  institutions  springing  out 
of  their  own  soil.  Downing  Street  compulsion  will  in  the  long  run  but 
make  the  colonists  more  wildly  democratic. 

Mr.  Roebuck  charged  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  a 
great  want  of  discretion  with  respect  to  the  management  of  this  bill. 

It  had  been  said  they  were  now  acting  upon  imperfect  information.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  perfect  information  had  been  required,  it  could  easily  have  been 
obtained ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  determined  to  have 
his  own  plan  and  nobody  else’s,  and  would  never  listen  to  auy  suggestion, 
either  from  the  Colonies  or  from  that  House.  The  people  of  California  had 
lately  framed  a  constitution  for  themselves,  which,  compared  with  the  miser¬ 
able  specimen  of  British  legislative  wisdom  which  the  House  was  now  con¬ 
sidering,  ought  to  make  them  all  ashamed  of  themselves.  Ilis  only  hope  was, 
that  when  the  bill  arrived  in  the  colony,  it  would  create  such  a  degree  of 
discontent  that  Parliament  would  he  obliged  to  reconsider  the  subject. 
(“Hear,  hear!") 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Our  Claims  on  Tuscany. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hume,  on  Thursday,  the  disputed 
claims  made  by  our  Government  against  the  Government  of  Tuscany,  for 
injuries  sustained  by  British  subjects  after  the  revolt  of  Leghorn,  wore 
explained  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  town  was  taken  by  stonn,  by  Austrian  troops  acting  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Grand  Duke.  After  the  town  was  taken,  and  when  resistance  was  over, 
several  houses,  very  conspicuously  marked  by  the  British  Consul  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  British  subjects,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Consulate,  wore  en¬ 
tered  by  the  Austrians,  ransacked  for  several  days,  and  wholly  despoiled  of 
their  contents ;  which  were  taken,  load  after  load,  to  the  gate  and  sold  by 
the  soldiery.  For  this  spoliation,  under  legal  advice,  compensation  was  de¬ 
manded  ,  at  first  more,  now,  however,  the  less  amount  of  1,530?.  Commu¬ 
nications  are  on  foot,  and  “  it  is  hoped  ”  Tuscany  will  see  the  justice  of  the 
claim. 

The  Marble  Arch. 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  inti¬ 
mated  a  wavering  of  purpose  as  to  the  celebrated  “marble  arch  ”  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace.  The  purpose  to  throw  it  across  the  Mall,  near  to  Stafford 
House,  ssoms  abandoned.  “  It  was  not  easy,”  said  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
“just  at  that  moment  to  say  where,  the  arch  should  be  moved  to.”  A 
grant  of  11,000/  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  arch,  and 
erecting  an  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  Palace. 


€\)t  Court. 

The  visits  of  a  few  distinguished  guests  at  Osborne  vaiy  the  otherwise 
monotonous  current  of  Court  incidents.  The  Dutchess  of  Kent  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cohourg  are  making  a  stay  with  their  relative;  l’rinco 
Peter  of  <  Udenburg,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  have  been  brief  visiters  at  Os¬ 
borne.  Her  Majesty’s  early  walks  and  other  healthful  exercises  continue 
a  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  Court  nows. 

The  Dutchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Duo  le  ss  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  with  the  infant  son  of  the  latter, 
left  Cambridge  House  on  Tuesday,  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
at  his  seat  of  I’lasnewydd.  The  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  left  town  on  the 
same  day,  for  Richmond  Park. 


€]}t  BJttrnjinli;?. 

The  vacant  seat  for  Lambeth,  it  is  expected,  will  he  hotly  contested. 
Five  gentlemen  have  published  addresses,  and  two  others  are  “  mention¬ 
ed.”  Of  the  first  class  are  Mr.  W.  Williams,  well  known  in  former 
Parliaments  as  the  retrenchment  Member  for  Coventry ;  Mr.  J.  Ilindc 
Palmer,  who  goes  for  a  registered  universal  suffrage,  the  ballot,  triennial 
Parliaments,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  C.  Purton  Cooper,  Queen’s  counsel ;  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Salomans ;  and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

The  other  gentlemen  “mentioned”  are  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  who 
would  naturally  exchange  Kinsalo  for  his  first  Parliamentary  spouse;  and 
Mr.  Edward  Miall,  who  stood  against  Sir  William  Molesworth  for  South¬ 
wark.  Mr.  Salomans  has  already  withdrawn,  in  deference  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  moment  when  it  has  involved  itself  in  a  net  of  intricate 
judicial  proceedings  respecting  the  representation  of  London;  and  from  a 
desire  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  applying  pressure  from  without. 

The  Ministerial  dinner  given  by  the  Whig  Company  of  Fishmongers; 
on  Thursday,  had  less  of  oratorical  eclat  or  political  interest  this  year 
than  has  been  usual.  The  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  absent, 
“owing  to  a  mistake”  ;  and  the  genial  eloquence  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
had  only  the  eccentric  oratory  of  Lord  Brougham  for  its  contrast.  In 
the  speech  ascribed  to  the  latter,  wc  find  the  following  sentences. 

“  Whether  it  has  come  to  pass  that  you  are  better  than  in  former  years — ■ 
as  good  as  you  were  in  1820 — I  know  not ;  but  I  care  a  great  deal.  I  hope  yon 
are  better — I  hope  that  you  are  now  as  I  remember  you  in  1820.  Now,  I  put 
this  ease  to  you.  If  you  now  applaud  what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  will  be  as 
in  1820  ;  if  not,  you  are  corrupted  with  Court  influence.  I  was  made  a  Fish¬ 
monger  in  1820—1  glory  in  the  reason  why  I  was  made  one.  Don’t  be  ashamed 
of  your  good  deeds;  don’t  look  back  with  shame  upon  the  brightest  period  of 
your  history;  be  not  courtiers  because  your  friends  are  in  office;  don’t  be 
ashamed  of  what  you  did  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  Queen  against  au  aggres¬ 
sive  King  and  his  minions  of  Ministers . Ah,  I  see  ;  you  are  far  from 

having  the  same  feeling  you  had  in  1820.  ( Great  laughter.)  Honours  cor¬ 

rupt  manners — that  is  an  old  proverb  ;  being  in  power  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  public  virtue.” 

Mr.  Page  Wood  and  Baron  Rothschild  were  among  tho  toasted  guests; 
the  latter  having  been  lately  elected  a  member  of  the  Company’s  Court 
of  Assistants. 

The  Canterbury  Association  gave  a  “  farewell  breakfast,”  at  Black- 
wall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  to  the  first  body  of  colonists  now  preparing 
to  emigrate  to  their  settlement  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  held  on  board 
the  ship  Randolph,  one  of  the  four  noble  ships  which  constitute  the  Can¬ 
terbury  squadron  now  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks.  Remarkable,  and 
admirable  arrangementsjwcrc  made :  the  Randolph  was  so  completely 
cleared  out  between  decks  that  a  party  of  considerably  more  than  three 
hundred  guests  were  conveniently  entertained.  The  ships  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  all  the  gay  paraphernalia  of  flags,  &c.,  usual  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  ;  and  tho  band,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  on  the  upper  deck,  dis¬ 
coursed  most  eloquent  music.  The  fete  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
very  distinguished  company  :  Lord  Lyttelton  did  tho  honours  of  host ;  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  said  grace  ;  Lord  and  Lady  Whameliffe,  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Susan  Nelson,  the  Countess  Grey — lady  of  the  Colonial  Minister, 
the  Marchioness  of  Drogheda,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Lady  Shelley,  Lady 
Caroline  Stilling,  with  many  other  notabilities,  were  present.  Besides  the 
noble  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Lord  Whameliffe,  Lord  Nelson, 
Lord  John  Manners,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sewell  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  John 
Simeon,  addressed  the  assemblage.  The  speeches  were  earnest  and  in¬ 
teresting — peculiarly  characterized  in  tone  by  one  of  the  inspiring  motives 
of  the  Canterbury  scheme  of  colonization,  the  motive  of  transplanting 
entire  to  the  Antipodes  a  section  of  English  society  loyal  to  the  Crown 
and  faithful  to  tho  Church. 


At  Marlborough  Street  Police,  on  Thursday,  William  James,  a  sliabby- 
looking  man,  was  charged  with  having  written  a  letter  containing  threats 
against  the  life  of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  letter  purported  to  be  written  at 
the  instance  of  three  men  to  their  accomplice  in  an  intended  murder  of  the 
Premier  by  firing  at  him ;  certain  “  swells  ”  at  the  Reform  Club  to  pay  125/. 
to  each  assassin.  This  impudent  imposition  James  pretended  to  have  picked 
up  in  Piccadilly,  where  lie  showed  it  to  a  Policeman.  J  here  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoner  wrote  the  precious  epistle  himself.  He  had  been 
recently  in  Chelsea  W orldiouse. — Remanded. 

At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Fry,  a  solicitor,  applied  for 
a  summons  against  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor,  M.P.,  to  show  cause  why  he  de¬ 
tained  50/.  from  Mrs.  Watson.  Mr.  Fry  made  a  long  statement,  and  read 
divers  letters.  It  seems  that  a  Mr.  Watson  was  a  subscriber  to  the  National 
Land  Scheme;  he  was  one  of  the  “fortunate”  allottees;  but  he  never  got 
possession  of  land,  house,  or  money ;  but  finally  an  offer  of  50/.  was  made 
to  him,  to  be  paid  at  a  future  time.  In  ths  interval,  Mr.  Watson  died,  be¬ 
queathing  his  claim  to  bis  sister.  When  she  applied  for  the  money,  a  three- 
acre  allotment  was  offered  to  hen — a  lady  of  ninety — if  she  liked  to  take  the 
“farm.”  She  declined.  Then  Mr.  O’Connor  sent  her  a  note  promising  to 
pay  50/.  in  six  months  from  the  19th  of  July.  An  interview  with  that  gen¬ 
tleman  ended  in  his  telling  Mrs.  Watson  she  had  better  apply  to  a  solicitor. 
Mr.  Fry  wrote  several  times  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  but  got  no  answer.  Now  be 
applied  for  a  summons.  Alderman  C'hallis  said  he  could  not  grant  it,  as  the 
sum  claimed  was  beyond  bis  jurisdiction. 

William  Rourke,  an  Irishman,  is  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  a 
murder  committed  at  Bruff  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  three  years  ago.  He 
was  arrested  while  working  in  Fenchurch  Street,  a  search  having  been  afoot 
for  a  long  time.  lie  has  been  remanded  from  Guildhall  Police  Office,  that 
information  may  he  obtained  from  Ireland. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  JolinW.  Edwards, 
a  surgeon  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  was  charged  with  using  an  instrument  to 
procure  abortion.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  a  married  servant :  sub¬ 
sequent  to  liis  treatment,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child  four  or  five  montlis 
old.  Edwards  had  told  the  woman  that  he  was  patronized  by  many  ladies  in 
the  higher  classes.  He  denies  the  charge ;  and  is  remanded,  but  with. bail. 

Mr.  Green  having  announced  that  lie  would  ascend  with  his  balloon  on 
horseback  from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Lambeth  Police 
Office,  on  Tuesday,  to  prevent  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  applied  for  the 
Magistrate’s  interference,  on  the  score  that  cruelty  would  be  indicted  on  the 
horse  :  at  a  recent  exploit  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  blood  flowed  from  the  ani-. 
mil's  mouth  and  nose.  Mr.  Green  and  other  persons  attended  from  the  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  aeronaut  explained,  that  the  horse  would  not  be  suspended  by 
bands,  but  would  stand  on  a  platform  ;  Mr.  Green's  weight  would  not  rest 
on  the  animal ;  tho  ascent  would  not  be  so  high  as  to  hurt  the  equine  per¬ 
former.  The  platform  had  been  brought  to.  the  court,  and  Mr.  Norton  in- 
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spec  ted  it.  He  suggested,  for  Mr.  Green’s  sake,  that  a  wooden  horse  he  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but  the  aeronaut  said  he  was  not  afraid.  The  Magistrate  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere  to  stop  the  ascent. 

When  the  “  horse”  appeared  at  the  Gardens,  it  turned  out  to  ho  a  very  di¬ 
minutive  pony,  not  larger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog.  This  powerful  steed 
was  most  carefully  shackled  and  bound  to  the  car :  it  appeared  very  frightened. 
Mr.  Green  was  suspended  over  the  pony,  his  weight  resting  on  divers  bal¬ 
last-bags.  The  balloon  ascended  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 


Cjjc  Jnnrinrrs. 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Baro¬ 
net,  is  to  he  brought  forward  at  the  next  election  for  the  City  of  Lincoln, 
in  the  l’rotcctionist  interest,  with  Colonel  Sibthorp.  There  is  hut  little 
doubt  but  that  the  honourable  Baronet  will  meet  with  that  success  which 
will  insure  his  return.  The  citizen  candidate,  Mr.  C.  Seeley,  has  stated 
his  intention  of  again  offering  himself ;  but  matters  have  changed  since 
Mr.  Seeley  was  returned  for  the  city.  The  registration  is  closely  attended 
to  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Colonel  Sibthorp. — 
Lincolnshire  Chronicle. 


Goodwood  Paces  were  specially  successful  this  year.  On  the  grand 
day,  Thursday,  the  “  card  of  sport  was  a  bumper”;  the  weather  very 
favourable,  and  the  attendance  very  large.  The  accounts  give  up  the 
attempt  to  enumerate  fashionable  persons,  on  account  of  their  bewildering 
numerousness. 

The  chief  event,  the  race  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  gave  a  success  to  Lord 
Stanley ;  Canezou  (F.  Butler)  for  the  second  time  winning  that  prize  :  this 
time  against  Cariboo  (Charlton),  Cossack  (Templcman),  and  five  others.  The 
ltaeing  Stakes  were  lost  by  the  winner  of  them  through  a  technical  “  foul.” 
All  the  running  was  made  by  Lord  II.  Lennox’s  William  the  Conqueror 
(Flatman),  who  ran  in  first  by  a  head  before  Mr.  H.  Hill’s  l’itsford  (A. 
Day)  :  but  Pitsford’s  jockey  claimed  the  prize,  because  the  winner  swerved 
against  him  twice,  preventing  him  from  a  fair  running  chance.  Lord  Eglin- 
ton  and  Mr.  Shelley  heard  evidence,  and  placed  the  winning  horse  among 
the  list  of  the  “  distanced  ”  :  so  Pitsford  gained  the  stakes. 


At  Stafford  Assizes,  the  trial  of  a  cause,  Bainbrigge  versus  Bainbrigge,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  time  of  the  court  nearly  five  very  long  days.  It  was  an  issue  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  try  the  validity  of  a  will  made  in  1818, 
under  circumstances  of  imputed  fraud,  during  the  insanity  of  the  testator. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bainbrigge  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  and  large  an¬ 
cestral  estates  in  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire.  An  early 
disappointment  to  his  affections  soured  his  temper,  and  drove  him,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1798,  to  live  a  very  secluded  life  at  one  of  his  seats 
on  the  borders  of  Sherwood  F orest :  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  and  accomplishments,  of  refined  taste  and  polished  manners,  but  of 
very  eccentric  conduct.  An  illicit  connexion  with  his  housekeeper  brought 
him  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  became  much  attached  :  his  housekeeper  proved 
faithless,  and  she  was  banished ;  but  the  child  was  educated  in  a  costly 
manner,  and  as  she  grew  up  was  introduced  in  society,  and  well  re¬ 
ceived,  as  his  own  daughter.  At  her  age  of  thirteen  he  made  a  will, 
entailing  his  estates  on  her  and  her  issue ;  but  at  sixteen  she  went 
astray  with  the  coachman,  to  her  father’s  excessive  but  not  unrelent¬ 
ing  indignation.  A  child  was  bom  in  1803,  in  her  father’s  house;  received 
the  name  of  Marianne,  and  soon  secured  his  eccentric  affections.  But  two 
years  after,  his  daughter  made  a  second  faux-pas ;  became  pregnant  by  Ar¬ 
nold,  a  young  farmer,  eloped  with  him,  and  married  him:  Arnold’s  fairer 
was  one  of  Bainbrigge’s  tenants,  and  there  was  an  inveterate  quarrel  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  game.  He  could  have  borne  her  marriage  with  the 
coachman,  but  the  insult  of  eloping  with  the  farmer’s  son  irrevocably  in¬ 
censed  him.  He  made  a  fresh  will,  in  which  he  cut  oft'  Mrs.  Arnold  without 
a  shilling,  and  resettled  all  his  estates  on  her  first  daughter,  Marianne,  who 
was  brought  up  under  his  roof.  This  was  in  1812.  In  1815,  being  fond  of 
horse-racing,  he  went  to  live  in  Derby,  where  he  owned  some  streets  of 
houses  :  at  the  races  he  was  thrown  off  Ids  horse,  and  suffered  so  much  that, 
after  a  tedious  recovery,  his  eccentricity  was  seen  to  have  become  almost 
madness.  From  liaving  been  a  man  of  elegant  exterior,  with  a  most  precise 
as  well  as  sumptuous  household,  he  became  neglectful  of  his  person  even  to  fil¬ 
thiness,  and  his  household  arrangements  became  revolutionized.  The  carriage 
in  which  he  drove  out  was  covered  with  the  dirt  of  fowls  that  roosted  in  it ;  his 
driver  was  a  labourer  in  a  smock,  immediately  from  the  farm-yard  and  dung- 
heap  ;  he  carried  home  the  carcase  of  an  ox  on  the  roof  of  his  carriage ;  pigeons 
gained  access  to  his  library,  and  built  among  costly  books — “a  capital  place 
for  them,”  said  he  ;  and  a  horse  that  offended  him  he  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation,  but,  by  commutation  of  the  punishment,  kept  it  j 
in  solitary  dark  confinement  seven  years.  His  granddaughter  Marianne  was 
taught  the  most  depraved  language  and  obscene  conduct,  and  encouraged  by 
him  to  exhibit  this  in  public — her  notorieties  giving  him  great  delight,  and 
eliciting  the  remark  that  she  was  a  “  chip  of  the  old  block.”  Nevertheless,  dur¬ 
ing  the  height  of  this  extravagant  and  almost  maniacal  conduct,  it  was  proved 
by  his  brother  magistrates  that  he  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  magistrate,  and 
to  all  appearance,  in  their  society,  no  more  than  an  extravagantly  eccentric 
gentleman.  On  the  loth  June  1818,  after  an  excessive  bout  of  brandy- 
drinking,  to  which  he  was  addicted,  Mr.  Bainbrigge  lay  on  his  deathbed. 
On  Wednesday,  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Blair  of  Uttoxeter,  a  man  of  high  profes¬ 
sional  standing  and  character,  was  sent  for  to  make  his  will.  He  drew  a 
testament  which  gave  the  reversion  of  the  estates  to  persons  against  whom 
up  to  that  time  the  testator  bore  unmitigated  aversion  ;  namely — after  the 
death  of  his  granddaughter  Marianne  and  her  issue — to  the  sons  of  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Arnold  by  her  husband  Mr.  Arnold.  All  former  wills  had 
given  the  reversion  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bainbrigge,  the  next  heir  at 
law.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  will  was  drawn  were  the  chief 
matter  of  contest.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Marianne,  like  her  mo¬ 
ther,  eloped  at  sixteen,  and  had  two  children ;  but  she  and  her  children  j 
passed  off  the  scene,  and  her  line  became  extinct.  It  was  declared  by  some  j 
of  the  attesting  witnesses,  that  the  testator  was  never  conscious  from  the  day  j 
he  took  to  his  bed  on  Monday  the  15th  June,  till  his  death  on  the  next  Sa¬ 
turday  ;  and  that  Mr.  Blair  guided  his  hand  to  sign  the  will,  when  he  was 
in  a  state  of  dying  stupor.  Mr.  Blair  himself  took  advantages  under  , 
the  will ;  he  seized  those  advantages  after  the  death  with  unseemly  ; 
promptness  ;  and  the  testator’s  relations  were  kept  from  seeing  the 
deceased  during  the  whole  of  his  last  illness.  After  the  death,  when  the  will 
was  read  over,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  deceased,  then  Captain  now  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Bainbrigge,  saw  the  original  full  of  blanks  and  pencil  interlinea¬ 
tions  :  when  after  years  of  foreign  service  he  came  home  and  went  to  Doctors’ 
Commons,  he  found  the  original  will  so  different  a  document  in  appearance, 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  one  substituted  for  that  which  was  read  over  to  the 
relatives  in  1818.  On  the  other  hand,  respectable  clerks,  who  were  in  Mr. 
Blair's  employment  when  he  drewr  the  will,  swear  to  having  written  the 
original  document,  and  to  the  identity  of  the  original  with  the  one  now  in 
Doctors’  Commons.  Much  of  the  tissue  of  suspicious  facts  received  similar 
negation,  or  received  explanation  which  Lord  Campbell,  the  Judge,  thought 
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sufficient.  Lord  Campbell’s  summing  up  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
good  faith  of  Mr.  Blair,  and  to  the  validity  of  the  will :  but  the  Jury,  after 
twenty  minutes’  consideration,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff ;  implying 
their  rejection  of  the  will. 

William  Chadwick,  potter,  was  tried  at  Stafford,  on  Friday,  for  the  murder 
of  Samuel  Tunnicliffe,  at  Bloore,  by  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  poison  to  him  on  many  days  before  the  9th  of  February,  when  he 
died.  The  case  made  much  local  excitement,  and  it  is  generally  interesting 
“as  affording  a  proof  of  the  scientific  manner  in  which  plain  and  apparently 
ignorant  people  now  poison  each  other  in  these  parts,”  the  Pottery  districts. 
“The  poison  wras  administered  in  such  minute  doses,  and  in  such  proportions 
of  croton  oil  and  arsenic  alternately,  as  to  produce  symptoms  which  led  a 
j  country  medical  practitioner,  who  was  called  in  by  the  prisoner  and  his  wife, 
to  pronounce  that  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  debility  and  old  age,  and 
to  prescribe  accordingly,  and  to  certify  afterwards  that  these  were  the  causes 
of  death.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  the  prisoner  and  his  abettors  must  have 
acted  according  to  the  formula  of  some  medical  handbook  in  carrying  out 
their  horrid  scheme.”  The  prisoner  was  six  feet  six  inches  tall,  “  and  his 
hand,”  says  the  circuit  reporter,  “  was  the  largest  wo  ever  saw.”  “  IHs  ap¬ 
pearance  was  sluggish,  but  not  forbidding  or  repulsive ;  indeed,  that  of  an 
inoffensive,  heavy  man.  Throughout  the  trial,  which  lasted  twelve  hours, 
he  maintained  perfect  self-possession,  and  seemed  the  most  unconcerned  per¬ 
son  in  court :  but  he  was  overpowered  by  the  feeling  of  suspense  when 
the  J ury  had  beenout  for  some  hours  deliberating  on  his  fate,  and  he  fainted 
twice  in  the  dock.” 

Chadwick,  the  prisoner,  married  in  April  1848  the  grand-niece  of  Tun- 
nieliffe,  the  deceased ;  who  was  a  hale  old  man  of  seventy,  living  at  Bullerton, 
and  possessed  of  some  little  freehold  and  other  property.  In  January  they 
persuaded  Tunnicliffe  to  go  to  Briuscombe,  to  live  with  them.  He  went  on 
the  10th  of  January,  taking  a  cow  and  some  other  property  with  him,  but 
leaving  the  key  of  his  house  to  an  old  friend  named  John  Byrne,  and  begging 
Byrne  on  no  account  to  give  up  the  key  to  any  one  till  he  himself  should  ask 
for  it;  and  leaving  some  more  of  his  property  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Hamble- 
ton.  The  fidelity  of  these  parties  to  their  trust  seems  to  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  transaction  to  light.  Two  days  after  the  old  man’s 
removal  to  Brinseombe,  the  prisoner  called  on  an  attorney  at  Ashbourne,  and 
j  employed  him  to  prepare  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  old  man’s  property  in  favour 
of  him  and  his  wife  ;  on  the  24th  of  January,  the  prisoner  was  in  Ashbourne, 
endeavouring  to  purchase  arsenic.  It  did  not  clearly  appear  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Ho  bought,  however,  some  sugar  of  lead,  stating  it  was  to  cure 
his  mother’s  bad  leg :  but  he  had  no  mother.  He  subsequently  bought 
arsenic  ;  and  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  concert,  and  who  was  believed 
to  be  his  wife,  was  proved  to  have  gone  into  a  shop  and  obtained  sixty  drops 
of  croton  oil  and  some  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  The  old  man  became  ill,  and 
took  to  his  bed.  The  prisoner,  with  great  kindness  and  solicitude,  went  to 
a  neighbouring  surgeon,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  see  him.  That  gentle¬ 
man  would  not  come  at  once ;  but,  on  inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  was 
told  that  the  old  man  was  suffering  from  cold  and  diarrhoea,  and  aecorchngly 
sent  him  some  colocynth  and  aromatic  confection  pills ;  and  on  visiting  him 
the  next  day,  found  him  complaining  of  a  cough,  debility,  and  swelling  of  the 
leg3.  11c  did  not  think  the  old  man  would  recover,  and  was  not  surprised 
when  he  heard  of  his  death ;  and  when  the  prisoner  asked  him  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  cause  of  death,  did  not  suspect  foul  play.  On  the  9th  of  February 
a  neighbour  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  deceased ;  he  found  him 
dead,  but  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  deed  of  gift  before  him.  The  next 
day  the  prisoner  went  to  take  possession  of  the  property ;  but  the  persons  who 
had  the  custody  of  it  refused  to  give  it  up ;  and,  in  consequence  of  suspicions 
created  by  the  haste  of  the  prisoner  to  get  the  property,  the  body  was  ex¬ 
humed,  on  the  25th  of  February  :  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  analyzed,  and 
found  to  contain  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  arsenic.  An  inquest  was  held, 
at  which  the  prisoner  was  voluntarily  present ;  he  was  then  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  and  made  a  long  statement  before  the  magistrate,  on  which  the  case 
mainly  turned.  According  to  this  statement,  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to 
allow  the  old  man  to  live  with  them,  saying  that  he  had  told  her  they  should 
have  his  property  if  they  kept  him  while  he  lived.  His  wife  then  added 
that  the  mother  of  the  deceased  had  lived  to  the  ago  of  a  hundred  and 
four  years.  [His  brother  had  lived  to  nearly  ninety-nine.]  The  prisoner 
answered,  “If  he  lives  so  long  we  shall  be  troubled  all  our  lives.”  She  re¬ 
plied,  ‘  If  he  comes  to  us  he  will  not  trouble  us  long.”  After  the  old 
man  had  lived  with  them  some  time,  he  said  he  should  leave  them,  and  take 
his  property ;  which  much  vexed  his  (the  prisoner’s)  wife.  She  often  used 
threats  against  him.  She  gave  him  some  coffee,  and  would  not  let  the  pri¬ 
soner  drink  it.  The  deceased  was  taken  very  ill  the  next  day.  The  prisoner 
went  to  a  doctor,  and  told  him  the  deceased  was  suffering  from  a  cold  and 
diarrhoea.  The  doctor  sent  some  pills;  one  of  which  the  deceased  attempted 
to  swallow,  but  could  not.  The  wife  took  the  remainder  and  mixed  some 
drugs  with  them,  and  made  him  take  them.  Before  that,  she  had  sent  the 
prisoner  to  Ashbourne  to  buy  some  drugs.  She  told  him  to  procure  arsenic, 
with  which  she  might  kill  rats  and  mice,  and  also  to  bring  laudanum,  of 
which  she  would  give  some  to  the  old  man  to  lull  his  pain.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  she  gave  the  deceased  some  coffee,  and  beckoned  the  prisoner  out  of  the 
house,  and  told  him  he  must  never  never  drink  what  was  intended  for  the 
old  man.  He  asked  why;  and  she  said  she  had  put  arsenic  in  his  coffee  and 
biscuits.  After  that  time,  however,  coffee  and  biscuits  were  still  given  to 
the  deceased.  His  wife  subsequently  told  him  to  get  sugar  of  lead,  as  it 
would  do  the  old  man  good  if  given  him  to  drink.  He  bought  sixpenny- 
worth,  and  gave  it  to  iris  wife.  She  continually  gave  it  to  the  old  man. 
After  the  old  man’s  death  he  saw  his  wife  burning  papers;  and  lie  emptied 
and  threw  away  a  bottle  in  the  garden,  according  to  her  directions.  His 
wife,  on  hearing  that  an  inquest  was  to  be  held,  ieft  him,  and  afterwards 
told  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  She  told  him  to  dis¬ 
guise  himself.  He  went  as  far  as  Manchester,  but  then  returned  to  his 
wife.  She  still  persuaded  him  to  go.  Neither  she  nor  her  father  would 
let  him  into  his  house.  He  went  to  the  inquest,  but  was  not  called.  When 
taken  into  custody  he  did  not  like  for  a  long  time  to  charge  his  wife,  as 
she  was  so  near  her  confinement.  In  statements  made  to  policemen,  too,  he 
confessed  buying  the  arsenic,  and  charged  his  wife  as  the  guiltier  party. 

The  Jury  were  some  hours  considering  their  verdict.  Their  first  delivery 
was — “  We  find  him  guilty  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  recommend 
him  to  mercy.” 

Mr.  Justice  Williams — “  Upon  what  ground  ?  ” 

The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  replied,  that  they  considered  there  was  some 
conspiracy  with  the  wife;  the  wife  getting  the  poison  with  the  husband’s 
assistance,  and  administering  it  with  his  knowledge.  His  Lordship  directed 
them  that  they  must  find  him  guilty  of  murder  if  they  thought  he  coun¬ 
selled  or  advised  the  giving  of  poison.  A  mere  consciousness  of  the  adrni- 
n’stration  of  poison  would  not  do  :  but  if  he  took  a  part  in  inciting  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  poison,  then  they  must  find  him  guilty.  At  about  one  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  Jury  came  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty. 

The  J  udge  briefly  passed  sentence  of  death,  and  besought  the  prisoner  to 
implore  mercy  of  God — “  there  is  no  hope  for  you  here,  in  a  very  short 
time  your  life  must  be  forfeited  on  the  scaffold.”  The  prisoner  was  unmoved 
while  sentence  was  passed :  when  the  Judge  finished  ho  said — “  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say”  ;  but  he  was  immediately  removed  by  the  officers.” 
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At  Stafford  Assizes,  last  week,  fifteen  persons  were  tried  for  riot  at  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist  meeting  in  Stafford  in  January  last.  Wien  a  number  of  shoemakers 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Stafford  entered  the  Town-hall  by  the  front-door, 
they  found  that  the  place  was  packed  w  ith  agriculturalists  who  had  been  slily 
admitted  by  a  back-entrance.  Squabbling  and  fighting  between  the  adverse 
parties  succeeded.  The  Police  entered,  and  ejected  the  Stafford  men,  beating 
them  w  ith  their  staves,  and  locking  them  out  of  the  hall :  the  farmers,  who 
had  been  equally  uproarious,  were  not  interfered  with.  Exasperated  by  this 
gross  partiality,  the  Stafford  men  assailed  the  windows  of  the  hall,  throwing 
stones  and  lumps  of  ice  ;  the  Police  declared  that  the  meeting  must  dissolve, 
or  they  could  not  answer  for  the  peace  of  the  town  ;  and  when  the  leading 
men  left  the  hall,  the  mob  violently  assailed  them  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
lumps  of  ice,  and  pieces  of  brick.  In  summing  up,  Lord  Campbell  severely 
censured  the  Police.  The  Jury  quickly  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

At  Norwich  Assizes,  on  Wednesday,  Timothy  Burch  was  tried  for  firing  a 
wheat-stack.  The  case  was  atrocious.  One  night,  when  intoxicated,  Burch 
met  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  experience  as  a  transport ;  the 
prisoner  asked  him  how  convicts  fared ;  the  other  gave  him  so  good  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  treatment  that  Burch  grew  ambitious  to  be  transported.  He 
said  he  had  already  committed  arson,  and  that  night  he  would  fire  every 
farm  he  passed  on  his  way  home.  Seven  fires  occurred  that  night  on  Burch’s 
homeward  route,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  caused  them  all. 
He  was  convicted.  In  passing  sentence  of  transportation  for  life,  the  Judge 
told  the  culprit  that  lie  should  find  his  coveted  punishment  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  he  had  hoped. 

At  Durham  Assizes,  last  week,  Alexander  Magncr  was  tried  for  a  burglary 
at  Bishopwearmoutli.  During  the  night  of  the  7th  February,  the  shop  of 
Air.  Mitchell,  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  was  ransacked,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  property  was  carried  off.  The  thieves  were  not  traced,  but  a 
number  of  investigations  took  place  before  the  Magistrates.  Mr.  Mitchell 
could  produce  no  invoices  nor  regular  account-books,  and  the  Police  did  not 
perceive  marks  of  a  forcible  entry  into  his  shop  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
an  impression  was  produced  that  there  had  been  no  robbery  at  all — that  the 
jeweller  had  robbed  himself,  with  an  improper  motive.  Some  months  after, 
a  number  of  the  stolen  watches  were  found  in  the  possession  of  Magncr,  who 
was  living  at  Hull.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  Air.  Alitchell  showed  that  ho 
really  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts ;  he  had  been  twenty' 
years  in  business,  and  had  succeeded  bis  father  :  many  of  the  watches  stolen 
tad  been  left  to  be  repaired,  and  he  had  to  make  their  losses  good  to  the 
owners ;  so  that  he  could  have  no  motive  for  robbing  himself.  The  counsel 
for  the  defence  stuck  to  the  insinuation  of  a  mock  robbery',  and  urged  that 
means  had  been  used  to  get  the  watches  into  the  hands  of  Alagner,  and  thus 
clear  the  prosecutor  at  that  man’s  expense.  The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  “receiving  the  goods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen.”  In  passing 
sentence,  Air.  Justice  AVightman  felt  bound  to  state  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Air.  Alitchell  had  really  been  robbed  as  he  alleged.  Alagner 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.  The  convict  swooned. 

At  Alaidstonc  Assizes,  on  AM ednesday',  George  Dadson  wTas  tried  for  shoot¬ 
ing  at  AYilliam  AValters  with  intent  to  maim  him  or  do  him  grievous  bodily 
harm.  Dadson  wyas  a  gamekeeper ;  while  on  the  w'atch,  he  saw  AValters  and 
another  man  in  bis  master’s  plantation ;  he  suspected  them  of  stealing  poles ; 
when  he  tried  to  seize  them  they  fled  ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  fired  at  them,  wounding  AValters  in  the  back.  No  sooner  was  the 
mischief  done  than  the  keeper  repented  it.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the 
facts ;  but  did  the  supposed  unlawful  purpose  in  which  Walters,  a  bad  cha¬ 
racter,  was  engaged,  justify,  as  in  a  case  of  burglary,  the  firing  at  the  man  ? 
The  Judge  thought  not.  The  verdict  was  “Guilty,”  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  mercy.  Judgment  was  deferred,  that  the  Judge  might  consult  with 
a  brother  Judge. 


The  Wakefield  Alagistrates  have  ordered  the  Beverend  William  Parsons, 
senior  priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  at  Sheffield,  to  pay  2s.  a  week 
for  the  support  of  a  child  affiliated  upon  him  by'  Elizabeth  Summers,  a  girl 
who  had  lived  with  him  as  servant.  Air.  Parsons  had  paid  30/.  to  the  girl’s 
father  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  A  previous  investigation 
by  his  spiritual  superiors  had  exonerated  the  priest  from  the  charge  of  im¬ 
morality. 

James  Hill,  a  person  of  gentlemanly  exterior,  was  arrested  at  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Alonday',  charged  with  forgeries  on  the  Austrian  Bank  to  the  extent 
of  15,000/.  The  notes  were  found  in  his  possession ;  they  had  been  printed 
at  Birmingham. 

John  Bates,  a  boy  of  ten,  living  at  Nottingham,  has  been  suspected  of 
drowning  his  infant  brother,  lie  was  sent  out  with  the  child ;  returned 
w'ithout  it ;  and  told  varying  tales.  The  body  was  found  in  the  river  Lecn. 
The  boy  has  sometimes  been  “  strange”  in  his  way.  The  evidence  appeared 
to  be  so  vague,  that  the  Coroner’s  Jury  gave  a  verdict  merely  describing 
the  finding  of  the  body'. 

A  sad  disaster  has  resulted  from  a  squabble  between  English  and  Irish  la¬ 
bourers  at  Sunk  Island.  The  Commissioners  of  AVoods  and  Forests  have  a 
number  of  navigators  employed  there  in  embanking  the  river-side,  so  as  to 
reclaim  700  acres  of  land.  One  night,  an  Irishman  assailed  two  English¬ 
men  with  a  sickle.  This  provoked  the  English  workmen  to  attack  their 
Irish  fellows.  On  the  19th  of  last  month,  the  English  suddenly  set  upon 
the  Irish,  shouting,  and  pelting  mud  at  them.  Five  Irishmen  ran  to  a  place 
w'here  a  ferry-boat  plied ;  the  boat  was  not  on  their  side  of  the  river ;  in 
their  terror  they  plunged  into  the  current ;  one  swam  to  the  opposite  shore, 
but  the  other  four  were  carried  away  by  the  stream  and  drowned.  The 
Coroner  is  holding  an  inquiry  with  great  privacy,  that  the  English  naviga¬ 
tors  may  not  receive  such  timely  information  as  would  allow  those  impli¬ 
cated  to  escape. 

A  second  life  was  lost  by'  the  explosion  in  the  Queen  steam-boat  at  Devon- 
port ;  Alitchell,  the  engineer,  having  died  last  week  from  scalds  and  wounds. 
The  inquest  on  Lane  and  the  second  sufferer  terminated  on  Thursday  sen¬ 
night.  Several  more  witnesses  were  examined.  Air.  Towson  stated  that 
there  had  been  too  much  pressure  oil  the  safety-valve,  the  weight  having 
been  too  large ;  this,  and  the  defective  state  of  the  stays  in  the  boiler,  were 
the  causes  of  the  disaster.  Other  witnesses  coincided.  Air.  Mare,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  engineer-surveyor  at  the  port,  said  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
Alitchell  to  the  steam-gauge ;  it  was  out  of  repair ;  Alitchell  said  it  should 
be  repaired  ;  and  as  his  life  was  endangered  by'  its  defective  state,  Air.  Mare 
thought  he  would  have  attended  to  it ;  but  he  had  not.  Air.  Alare  was  not 
then  aware  that  he  could  withhold  his  certificate  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  gauge;  he  now  found  he  had  that  power,  and  had  just  exercised  it 
with  respect  to  a  river-steamer.  M’crdict — “  Died  from  the  effect  of  injuries 
received  at  the  explosion  of  the  Queen  ;  but  as  to  the  cause  of  that  explosion, 
the  Jury  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide.” 

Another  man  has  died  at  Bristol  from  hurts  received  in  the  steam-boat 
explosion. 


A  portion  of  Brinksway  Alill,  a  large  cotton-factory  recently  erected  at 
Stockport,  fell  down  on  Alonday,  with  the  loss  of  ten  or  eleven  lives.  The 
disaster  occurred  during  the  dinner-hour,  and  most  of  the  workers  were 
awayy ;  but  several  women  had  remained,  and  these,  with  the  workmen 


engaged  in  fitting  up  a  water-wheel,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  portion 
of  the  mill  that  fell  was  that  where  a  large  water-wheel,  auxiliary  to  a 
steam-engine,  was  to  be  erected  ;  to  allow  of  this,  a  larger  space  than  usual 
was  without  an  iron  pillar  to  support  the  upper  floors,  a  long  iron  beam  up¬ 
holding  the  superincumbent  weight.  The  supposition  is  that  this  beam  had 
broken,  or  that  the  pillars  on  which  the  ends  rested  were  insufficient  for  the 
extra  strain.'  The  damage  to  the  mill  and  machinery  is  estimated  at  several 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Poole  has  been  visited  by  a  most  destructive  fire.  It  originated  early  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday  week,  in  the  Steam  Flour  Company’s  mill,  the 
largest  building  in  the  town.  These  premises  were  destroyed,  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  500  quarters  of  wheat,  500  sacks  of  meal,  and  300  sacks  of  flour. 
The  flames  then  spread  to  the  corn  and  flour  stores  of  Mr.  E.  Oakley,  con¬ 
taining  much  grain  and  flour.  Air.  Slade’s  oil-stores  were  also  consumed, 
with  two  cottages.  Other  buildings  were  damaged;  but  a  change  of  the 
wind,  and  the  energetic  measures  of  the  townsmen,  at  length  saved  the  place 
from  further  ravage.  There  were  divers  insurances  on  the  property  burnt,, 
but  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss — about  20,000/. 


IRELAND. 

The  election  of  a  Member  for  Mayo  proceeded  through  Friday  and  part 
of  Saturday  w'ith  the  ardour  of  a  close  and  doubtful  contest ;  but  by  the 
end  of  Saturday  the  result  was  sure.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
electors  intending  to  vote  were  so  nearly  all  mustered,  that  only  one  vote 
on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other  side  were  polled  on  Alonday.  The  re¬ 
sult,  after  so  much  exertion  and  political  effervescence,  in  a  county  num¬ 
bering  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  ap¬ 


peal's  strikingly  insignificant — 

For  Air.  Ouseley  Higgins .  141 

For  Air.  Isaac  Butt .  93 

Majority  for  the  AYliig  candidate .  48 


It  is  stated  that  the  Alarchioness  of  Sligo  was  grossly  insulted  at  AVest- 
port,  and  that  Colonel  Knox  Gore  was  attacked  in  Ballina  :  these  are  the 
only  instances  of  notable  violence  which  the  political  excitement  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Northland  from  Parliament — his  resignation  is 
dated  from  Aladeira — creates  a  vacancy  for  the  town  of  Dungannon. 
Air.  Henry  Alexander,  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  is  the  only  candidate  ac¬ 
tually  before  the  constituency.  He  is  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Alem- 
ber,  and  vaguely  professes  Conservatism. 

It  is  said  that  “thirty-two  Paymasterships  of  Constabulary  in  Ireland 
are  to  be  abolished  forthwith.” 

The  accounts  of  the  Irish  harvest  are  very  favourable.  Statements  of 
the  reappearance  of  the  potato  blight  are  partial,  and  excite  no  serious 
apprehension.  “  Altogether,”  says  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the 
Times ,  “there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  far  more  abundant  harvest  than 
has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  several  years.” 

The  Nation  of  Saturday  publishes  a  portion  of  an  historic  diary  kept  by 
Air.  Francis  Meagher,  the  political  convict,  since  his  departure  from 
Kingstown  harbour  to  the  penal  settlement.  It  contains  these  frank  and 
characteristic  admissions — 

“  On  the  whole,  I  must  say  the  Government  have  acted  towards  us, 
ever  since  our  conviction,  in  a  fair,  mild,  honourable  spirit.  Sending  us  out 
so  many  thousand  miles  from  our  homes  and  friends  to  this  cheerless  penal 
settlement,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  measure  of  great  severity;  yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  they  could  have  done  less.  As  a  Government,  holding  themselves  to 
a  very  large  extent  responsible  to  the  people  of  England,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  shaping  their  counsels  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  known  opinion 
of  that  people,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  adjudge  a  lesser  pun¬ 
ishment  to  those  against  whom  in  England  the  public  sentiment  ran  so  high 
and  so  determinedly.  For  my  part,  though  I  feel  sorely,  I  conceive  it  would’ 
be  unmanly  and  uuj  ust  to  complain  of  it  with  bitterness.  AY e  played  for  a  high 
stake — the’ highest  that  could  be  played  for;  we  lost  the  game  by  a  wretched 
throw ;  and,  with  a  willing  heart  and  a  ready  hand,  we  ought,  like  honour¬ 
able  men,  to  pay  the  forfeit  and  say  no  more  about  it.  I  write  thus 
frankly  to  you,  my  dear  Duffy,  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  often  pained  me  to 
observe  the  querulousness  and  spite  with  which  the  Government  were 
abused  in  Ireland  whenever  they  adopted  measures  to  repress  the  spirit 
which  aimed  and  struck  at  their  existence.  A  fairer  and  a  nobler  feeling 
would  more  gratefully  befit  a  nation  whose  soul  is  in  arms  against  a  rule 
which  humbles  her  altitude  before  the  world  and  proscribes  her  flag.  Calmly 
to  foresee,  and  with  patient,  generous  courage,  to  accept  the  sacrifices  which 
defeat  imposes — to  bear  the  cross  with  the  same  loftiness  of  soul  as  she 
would  wear  the  laurel  crown — this  should  be  the  study  and  ambition  of  our 
country :  and  if  it  were  so,  believe  me,  her  struggle  would  assume  a  grander 
aspect,  and  excite  through  the  world  at  large  deeper  and  more  enduring 
sympathies  than  those  which  have  hitherto — in  our  time  at  all  events — at¬ 
tended  her.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  are  again 
holding  their  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  after  sixteen  years  of  rotation  at 
other  great  centres.  A  very  large  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  are 
present ;  including  Dr.  Struve  from  the  unrivalled  Observatory  of  Pul- 
kova,  Dr.  Kupffcr  from  Petersburg,  and  Professor  Hitchcock  from  Am¬ 
herst  College,  United  States.  The  first  General  Committee  meeting  was 
held  on  AATcdnesday.  The  financial  state  of  the  society  was  declared  to 
be  very  flourishing ;  last  year  showing  a  balance  of  400/.  more  receipts 
than  expenses.  In  Sir  David  Brewster’s  scientific  survey,  he  mentioned 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  when  in  power,  to 
invigorate  the  Boyal  Society  by  adding  to  it  several  young  working  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  paid  for  their  scientific  researches ;  and  the  further  point  of 
interest,  that  a  document  has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  sketching  the  same  plan  for  increasing  the  utility  of  the  Boyal 
Society. 

At  the  High  Court  of  Judiciary,  last  week,  AVilliam  Bennison  was  tried 
for  bigamy  and  murder.  Some  years  since,  when  resident  in  Ireland,  he 
married  an  Irishwoman ;  but  soon  deserted  her,  and  coming  home  to  Scot¬ 
land,  married  there  a  woman  remarkable  for  her  meek  virtue  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  himself :  he  left  his  second  wife,  returned  to  his  first  wife  in  Ireland, 
and  soon  after  she  died  suddenly.  Ho  then  once  more  returned  to  his  second 
wife,  and  gave  her  the  garments  of  his  first  wife  as  those  of  a  deceased  sister 
— “  a  sister  in  the  Lord.”  He  was  distinguished  for  his  gift  in  prayer,  and 
at  last  was  every  evening  at  the  prayer-meeting.  Here  his  eye  fell  upon 
one  whom  he  resolved  to  make  his  third  wife.  Six  weeks  after  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  girl,  his  second  wife  died  :  it  was  proved  that  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  her  death  he  bought  arsenic,  and  with  that  poison  frequently  adminis- 
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tercd  he  took  liis  confiding  helpmate’s  life.  Her  deathbed  strikingly  exem¬ 
plified  pious  resignation  and  trustful  attachment  to  her  husband.  With  a 
climax  of  hypocrisy,  immediately  after  her  death,  he  exclaimed  at  her  bed¬ 
side,  “Thank  God,  she  is  gone  to  glory!  I  have  seen  many  a  deathbed,  but 
never  a  pleasanter  one  than  my  wife’s.”  The  Jury  that  tried  the  wretch 
found  him  guilty  on  both  charges.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  he 
was  removed  protesting  his  innocence  of  the  murder :  but  he  has  since  con¬ 
fessed. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurred  at  the  C'owlairs  railway  station  in  Glasgow, 
on  Thursday  morning.  A  special  train  left  Perth  in  the  morning,  by  the 
Scottish  Central  Railway,  to  convey  a  large  party  of  excursionists  to  view  the 
Highland  Society’s  exhibition  in  Glasgow.  On  approaching  the  city,  the 
train  was  divided  into  two  sections  ;  when  the  first  went  forward  it  was  de¬ 
tained  by  another  train  being  on  the  line  at  Cowlairs.  While  thus  station¬ 
ary,  the  second  portion  of  the  train  suddenly  approached  at  a  great  speed,  and 
dashed  into  the  first  train.  Two  cattle-trucks,  in  which  were  twenty  or 
thirty  persons,  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  other  carriages  were  damaged. 
Five  persons  were  killed,  and  several  others  were  hurt — some,  it  is  feared, 
fatally. 

A  man  employed  on  the  railway  at  Glasgow  has  died  of  hydrophobia  :  ho 
was  bitten  by  a  terrier  while  removing  it  from  a  carriage,  two  months  ago. 
The  fatal  symptoms  did  not  appear  till  within  about  a  week  of  his  death. 


.fnrrign  n nil  (Cnlnninl. 

Denmark. — The  renewed  war  in  Denmark  has  already  given  the  King’s 
forces  a  critical  advantage,  if  not  indeed  a  conclusive  one.  The  Holstein 
army  no  longer  occupies  a  single  foot  of  the  province  in  which  the  last 
accounts  placed  it  strongly  positioned  and  confident  of  a  victory  in  the 
first  general  engagement. 

On  the  24th  Jid}’,  occurred  that  preliminary  affair  of  outposts  which 
was  last  week  mentioned  on  report.  The  opposing  troops  were  the  ad¬ 
vanced  centres  of  the  respective  forces ;  and  the  object  of  the  affair  was 
doubtless,  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  General  Von  Ivrogh,  to  feel  the  exact 
disposition  of  his  adversaries’  front.  That  disposition  was  in  a  crescent 
form,  having  its  bulge  in  advance  of  the  town  of  Idstedt ;  and  resting  its 
two  extremities  to  the  right  on  Eekcnfiorde,  and  the  fiord-broken  country 
between  that  town  and  Schleswig,  and  to  the  left  on  the  river  Treen, 
which  flows  many  miles  duo  South  about  ten  miles  West  of  Schleswig, 
and  is  bordered  by  miles  of  impracticable  wooded  and  marshy  ground.  In 
rear  of  the  advanced  centre,  and  forming  a  pivot  for  retreat  or  for  new 
combinations,  stood  the  town  of  Schleswig,  full  of  a  sympathizing  popu¬ 
lation,  who  had  provided  large  means  to  tend  the  wounded  of  their  pro¬ 
tectors. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  the  Danes  in  the  outpost  affair  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  was  turned  to  prompt  account.  A  wooded  height  about  two 
miles  in  advance  of  Idstedt  had  been  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  all  efforts 
to  dislodge  them  bad  failed.  From  this  point,  on  the  25th,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  stubborn  opposition  by  the  Germans,  they  extended  their  hold  of  the 
country  till  an  open  plain  was  reached.  On  the  Southern  edge  of  this 
plain  were  the  Holstein  batteries ;  and  on  a  long  woody  ridge  in  the  rear 
of  these  batteries  was  advantageously  posted  the  German  centre.  The 
graphic  narrative  of  the  “own  reporter”  to  the  Times ,  of  what  happened 
under  his  eye,  though  his  field  of  view  was  necessarily  narrow,  affords 
the  best  idea  of  the  progress  and  result  of  the  struggle. 

“  The  Danes  threw  forward  their  guns,  infantry,  and  chasseurs,  from  their 
position  between  Heligbeek  and  Bollingstedt  in  the  direction  of  the  chaussee ; 
and  after  some  skirmishing,  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their  field-pieces  just 
at  three  o’clock ;  the  Ilolsteiners  replied  from  their  batteries,  and  for  nearly 
two  hours  it  was  a  battle  of  artillery  alone,  the  balls  sweeping  tlie  plain  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  high-road.  The  Danish  infantry,  as  it  advanced  in 
heavy  columns,  suffered  severely  during  this  time,  particularly  from  a  well- 
served  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders,  which,  when  they  struck,  ploughed 
•completely  through  the  ranks.  The  infantry  retired  to  form  again  ;  and  the 
fire  on  both  sides  slackened  on  this  point.  By  this  time,  five  o’clock,  the 
right  of  General  Willisen’s  position  at  Unter  Stolk  and  Wedelspang  was  at¬ 
tacked  ;  hut  the  Holstein  chasseurs,  who  fought  with  the  utmost  determina¬ 
tion  throughout  the  day,  held  their  ground  in  the  woods  and  enclosed 
grounds  against  every  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  They  had  not  to  contend 
with  so  heavy  a  cannonade,  and  the  men  are  generally  good  marksmen  :  thus 
they  at  times  even  followed  the  Danes  as  they  retired,  but  were  frequently 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  their  former  position  ;  if  anything,  they  advanced  du¬ 
ring  the  action  :  later  in  the  day  it  became  apparent  that  the  main  attack  of 
the  Danes  was  not  intended  to  be  on  that  wing.  To  the  extreme  left,  also, 
the  Danes  were  repulsed,  and  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  Northward ; 
and  as  the  Holstein  tirailleurs  were  evidently  advancing,  while  the  firing  from 
■the  Danish  centre  had  abated,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  result. 
But  they  were  premature.  The  Danes  advanced  again,  and  the  battle  raged 
with  more  fury  than  ever,  the  artillery  in  the  plain  on  all  points  firing  in¬ 
cessantly. 

“  At  seven  o’clock  the  effect  of  the  firing  began  to  appear  all  over  the  field ; 
scattered  huts  and  farm-houses  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  and  were 
burning  unheeded.  In  a  Holstein  battery  placed  to  the  left  of  the  chaussee, 
a  powder-waggon,  struck  by  a  shell,  exploded,  and  killed  four  horses  and  two 
•  men.  I  crossed  a  subaltern  officer  attached  to  this  battery  later  in  the  day, 
while  he  was  describing  to  some  comrades  his  furchtbar  peek,  or  terrific  bad 
luck,  at  this  point.  He  said  he  had  had  three  guns  dismounted,  his  horse 
shot  from  under  him,  and  a  powder- waggon  blown  up,  within  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  battle  went  on  still  without  apparent  result ,  the  Danes  had 
not  advanced  either  on  the  right  or  left,  and  it  was  becoming  evident  that 
the  centre  was  the  point  on  which  all  their  strength  would  be  directed. 

“To  the  left  the  jagers  of  each  army  had  been  engaged  on  the  open  ground 
towards  Bollingstedt  and  Heligbeek  ;  but  their  fire  was  hardly  noticed  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  cannonade  on  the  centre;  but  at  seven  o’clock  straggling 
parties  of  Danish  prisoners  began  to  be  brought  to  the  rear,  most  of  them 
wounded.  In  the  latter  ease  they  were  treated  as  well  by  their  late  opponents 
as  any  of  their  own  comrades  could  have  been.  THey  were  sent  on  to 
Schleswig  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  often  side  by  side  on  the  same  bundle 
of  straw  with  a  German.  In  the  midst  of  national  hatred,  displayed  in  its 
fiercest  form,  there  was  no  trace  of  individual  animosity  to  be  discovered, 
nor  did  a  word  of  insult  or  reproach  pass  between  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  rival  races  thus  brought  into  contact.  It  seemed  as  if  they  both  sub¬ 
mitted  silently  to  some  overwhelming  destiny  with  which  neither  could  con¬ 
tend. 

“  The  changes  of  the  line  of  battle  from  eight  o’clock  till  between  ten  and 
eleven  were  scarcely  perceptible.  The  Danes  had  again  retired,  and  the  con¬ 
flict  was  continuing  on  the  right  and  left  wings  with  the  same  result ;  the 
Holsteiners  were  holding  their  ground.  But  the  hours  that  had  elapsed  since 
daybreak,  and  the  exertions  made  in  repelling  the  repeated  attacks,  had  told 
on  the  physical  strength  of  the  Holsteiners.”  Evidences  of  “something 
wrong  ”  became  apparent  even  to  the  unprofessional  eye.  “  The  number  of 


;  officers  had  always  been  too  small,  and  now  whole  companies  had  with  them 
only  a  few  sergeants  or  corporals,  who  have  not  the  influence  of  their  supe¬ 
riors  ;  the  Danish  rifles  had  disposed  of  most  of  the  latter.  Several  of  the 
infantry  battalions  were  mere  recruits,  young,  and  brought  into  fire  for  the 
first  time.  They  wavered  and  became  unsteady.  Large  groups  of  soldiers  of 
different  regiments  were  seen  gathering  in  the  rear,  with  no  one  to  rally 
them ;  others  were  straying  away  in  the  fields  and  woods,  or  going  further  to 
the  rear ;  the  staff  were  too  few  in  number,  and,  like  the  troops,  had  been  too 
hard  worked ;  most  of  them  had  ridden  down  three  or  four  horses  each,  and 
still  the  officers  at  distant  points  were  heard  complaining  of  the  want  of 
orders.  The  ammunition  had  begun  to  grow  short ;  and  though  a  supply 
was  instantly  sent  up  from  Schleswig,  the  waggons  got  mixed  up  with  the 
[  straw  and  forage-carts  that  covered  the  high-road,  and  were  not  extricated 
with  sufficient  celerity.” 

A  strong  Danish  reserve  was  sent  fresh  and  vigorous  against  the  jaded 
Ilobfeiners.  “  The  advance  was  covered  by  a  larger  number  of  guns  than 
had  yet  been  brought  into  action,  and  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  The 
firing  was  now  for  an  hour  heavier  than  ever,  and  at  last  the  Holstein  cen¬ 
tre  gave  way  and  retreated  on  Schleswig ;  the  right  wing  bent  back  and 
retired  towards  the  town  ;  the  left  fell  back  through  the  open  ground  to  the 
West.  By  a  quarter  past  two  the  army  was  in  full  retreat,  but  not  in  dis¬ 
order  ;  nor  were  they  molested  by  the  enemy  in  retiring.” 

The  train  of  troops  and  war-engines  poured  through  Schleswig  from  three 
o’clock  till  five  ;  the  inhabitants  with  mournful  eagerness  pressing  wine  and 
food  on  the  worsted  but  undejected  soldiers  as  they  marched.  The  members 
of  the  Holstein  Government  who  were  in  Schleswig  fled  immediately  to  Ifiel, 
on  hearing  that  the  battle  was  lost ;  all  the  officials  also  left  the  town ;  the 
Post-office  was  shut,  the  doors  locked,  and  all  business  suspended.  The 
Danes  entered  Schleswig  and  Eekcnfiorde  that  same  night ;  the  fortifications 
of  the  latter  place  having  been  destroyed,  and  its  guns  withdrawn,  by  the 
evacuating  force. 

The  loss  sustained  is  stated  with  a  very  wide  latitude,  ranging  from 
10,000  to  4,000  on  the  two  sides.  The  most  credible  statement  is  that 
General  Willisen  has  lost  from  2,500  to  3,000  troops  placed  hors  de  com¬ 
bat,  including  a  very  large  and  crippling  proportion  of  officers.  The 
Danish  loss  is  assumed  to  be  even  greater,  because  they  did  not  pursue 
the  worsted  army  :  but  the  face  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  battle 
won,  and  the  temper  of  the  enemy,  might  wdl  prevent  the  Danish  com¬ 
mander  from  pressing  too  closely  on  a  retreat  for  which  good  precautions 
had  been  taken,  and  which  was  admirably  performed.  Political  consider¬ 
ations,  too,  may  have  checked  the  Danish  General,  and  prevented  a  hasty 
crossing  of  the  frontier  of  the  German  Confederation. 

The  military  result,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  that  the  Hol¬ 
stein  army  is  driven  away  from  its  military  pivot  of  the  town  of  Schles¬ 
wig,  and  forced  with  great  loss  to  retreat  wholly  into  Holstein  in  front  of 
Rendsburg.  The  Danes  have  the  moral  advantage  of  victory ;  hut  they 
have  compressed  all  the  opposing  military  elements  into  a  focus  in  a  part 
of  their  King’s  dominions  inveterately  hostile  to  his  army. 

General  Willisen  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  27th,  declaring  that  “in 
a  few  da}'s  the  army  will  he  more  powerful  than  it  was  before  the  battle 
of  Idstedt.  The  spirit  of  the  army  is  unbroken.  The  decisive  day  is  yet 
to  come,  and  we  await  it  with  calm  resolution.” 

Letters  from  Copenhagen,  of  the  27th  July,  contain  the  first  Danish 
information  concerning  the  battle  of  Idstedt.  The  Danish  General’s  brief 
version  of  the  affair  is  couched  in  these  terms — “  After  a  two  days’  battle, 
the  army  has  gained  a  decisive  hut  sanguinary  victory,  and  has  approached 
the  town  of  Schleswig.  We  have  taken  five  cannon  and  1,000  prisoners. 
Our  loss  is  very  great.” 

India. — The  overland  mail  brings  advices  from  Bombay  to  the  2otli 
of  J  une ;  which  communicate  hut  two  facts  of  any  importance  or  interest. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  is  about  to  leave  India  :  he  has  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  accepted,  and  lie  will  start  for  England  in  October.  The 
cause  of  his  return  is  characteristic.  As  Commander-in-chief,  Sir  Charles 
lately  issued  some  orders,  said  to  be  very  excellent  ones,  respecting  the 
space  for  barracks  at  Lahoi-e,  without  the  previous  reference  to  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  formally  proper  lie  was  advised  of  his  informality,  and 
thereupon  wrote  a  hasty  and  disrespectful  letter  to  the  Governor-General ; 
the  recall  of  this  letter,  and  the  rescission  of  the  informal  order,  were 
gently  demanded,  and  flatly  refused  ;  and  subsequently  Sir  Charles  found 
it  necessary  to  send  in  his  resignation.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  will  find 
warm  defenders  of  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  a  late  In¬ 
dian  Governor-General  will  bring  the  whole  subject  before  that  assembly. 

Much  interest  had  been  excited  in  Bengal  by  the  reported  discovery  of 
some  valuable  lead  and  copper  mines. 

America. — The  American  news,  brought  down  by  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  17th  of  July,  communicates  very  briefly  the  circumstances  of 
General  Taylor’s  funeral.  The  coffin  was  laid  iff  state  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White-house  at  Washington,  on  the  12th  July;  it  rested  on  a 
“  magnificent  catafalque  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  white  satin  and 
silver  lace.”  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  13th.  A  military  escort, 
commanded  by  a  veteran  companion  of  the  deceased,  General  Scott,  was 
composed  of  volunteer  militia  companies  from  Baltimore  and  the  district 
of  Columbia.  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the  Union  as  one  of 
deep  mourning  and  total  suspension  of  business.  An  eulogium  was  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  character  of  the  President  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  10th  ;  and  Mr.  Webster  gave  notice  on  the  16th  of  his  intention 
to  move  that  a  national  monument  be  raised  to  General  Taylor’s  memory 
at  Washington. 


BtfisrrI  In  limits. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  having  delivered  over  to  the 
Executive  Committee  the  ground  to  be  appropriated  to  the  building  for 
the  reception  of  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender¬ 
son,  the  contractors,  commenced  their  labours  on  Tuesday. 

The  Yiee- Chancellor  of  England  has  had  a  relapse,  and  his  state  was 
yesterday  [Thursday]  evening  so  alarming,  that  lie  took  the  sacrament, 
and  summoned  to  his  bedside  all  the  members  of  his  family.  His  Honour 
was  in  Richmond  Park  a  few  days  ago,  apparently  quite  convalescent ; 
but  wc  fear  that  all  hopes  of  liis  ultimate  recovery  must  now  be  aban¬ 
doned. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir  James  Wigram  is  suffering  under  a  temporary  deprivation  of  sight 
from  disordered  stomach,  hut  he  also  does  not  yet  despair  of  recover¬ 
ing.  If  he  resigns,  the  office  of  third  1  iee-Chanccllor  is  no  doubt  at  an 
end ;  and  the  learned  Judge  will  enjoy  a  pension. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep  has  boon  elected  an  East  India  Director,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Francis  Warden,  who  had  disqualified. 
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The  Eight  Honourable  Fox  Maule,  M.P.,  Secretary  at  War,  and  a  Car¬ 
thusian  by  education,  was  elected  on  Thursday  to  fill  the  vacancy  among 
the  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  the 
late  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Eobert  Peel. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Emma  Eugenia  transport  has  arrived  with  despatches  from  Captain 
Austen,  commander  of  the  Arctic  Expedition,  dated  Whale  Fish  Islands, 
23d  June.  The  ships  were  in  good  gear;  “ each  now  complete,  between 
her  and  her  tender,  in  provisions,  stores,  and  warm  clothing,  to  fully  three 
years”  ;  and  the  tenders  have  310  tons  of  coals  each.  Icebergs  had  not 
been  very  numerous.  Captain  Penny  had  called  at  Disco  Island  on  the 
2d  May — “all  weE.” 


Eesults  of  the  Begistrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  give's  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 


ears. 

Ten  Weeks 
of  1839-49. 

.  3315  .... 

Week, 
of  1850. 
272 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat 

.  479  _ 

.  1920  _ 

37 

170 

Diseases  of  the  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses . 

.  1179  _ 

249  .... 

104 

33 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 

776  .... 

KG  !!!*. 

74 

52 

14 

07  _ 

H 

6 

.  8  .... 

1 

24  _ 

G 

.  228  _ 

31 

.  235  _ 

27 

.  435  _ 

31 

84 

1 

.  235  .... 

28 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) . 

.  10217 

898 

The  increase  of  mortality  is  continuous  :  in  the  last  three  weeks  the  num¬ 
bers  were — 781,  863,  and  hist  week  898.  Nevertheless,  the  number  last 
week  was  yet  no  less  than  217  fewer  than  the  average  corrected  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population.  The  increase  is  found  in  diseases  of  an  epidemic  cha¬ 
racter.  The  deaths  from  diarrhoea,  during  the  last  four  weeks,  were  40,  37, 
51,  and  last  week  104.  Thirteen  deaths  were  ascribed  to  cholera,  (five  last 
week)  ;  but,  as  last  week,  the  great  majority  of  the  eases  were  “English” 
or  “Infantile”  cholera,  only  two  cases  being  nominated  “Asiatic”  cholera. 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  was  29.691  inches;  mean  temperature, 
63.4° — V  above  the  average. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Medical  Times ,  writing  from  Taris,  of  cholera,  says 
— “  I  cannot  find,  on  inquiry,  that  any  cases  of  true  cholera  have  been  ob¬ 
served  here  lately,  cither  in  private  or  hospital  practice.  From  the  great 
heat  of  the  weather,  however,  and  the  fruit  season,  we  have  an  unusual 
number  of  cases  of  bowel  complaint.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
disease  is  hanging  about  the  confines,  though  not  actually  on  the  territory  of 
France.  Tunis  is  still  subject  to  its  ravages ;  and  the  recent  outbreak  at 
Malta  has  induced  the  authorities  to  revive  the  exploded  system  of  quaran¬ 
tine  for  vessels  arriving  at  Marseilles  from  that  island.  It  had  been  generally 
understood  that  cholera  was  erased  from  the  list  of  contagious  diseases  to 
which  quarantine  would  be  applied  ;  but  Government  has  either  changed  its 
opinion,  or  fear  has  revived  the  practice. 

“  According  to  letters  received  from  the  Andes,  it  would  appear  that  the 
cholera  was  prevalent  at  Bogota,  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet ;  higher  by  6,000 
feet  than  the  point  beyond  which  yellow  fever  has  never  passed  in  those 
countries.” 


The  death  of  Major-General  Sir  Alexander  C'ameron,  K.C.B.,  of  Inveral- 
lort,  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Seventy -fourth  Highlanders. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  N.  Bums  has  purchased  the  house  in  which  his 
father  the  poet  lived  and  died  hi  Dumfries. 

We  understand  that  the  lteverend  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  the  Bishop  nomi¬ 
nate  of  Canterbury  settlement,  New  Zealand,  is  the  son  of  the  Beverend 
ilr.  Jackson,  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. — Gloucester  Journal. 

Mr.  Thom  had  just  risen  up  in  the  pulpit  to  lead  the  congregation  in 
prayer,  when  a  gentleman  in  front  of  the  gallery  took  out  his  handkerchief 
to  wipe  the  dust  from  his  brow,  forgetting  that  a  pack  of  cards  was  wrapped 
up  in  it ;  the  whole  pack  was  scattered  over  the  breast  of  the  gallery.  Mr 
Thom  could  not  resist  a  sarcasm,  solemn  as  the  act  was  in  which  he  was  about 
to  engage.  “Oh,  man,  man!  surely  j-our  psalm-book  has  been  ill-bun 
(bound)  !” — Westmoreland  Gazette. 

In  a  bull-fight  a  few  days  ago,  at  Madrid,  the  celebrated  espada  Montes 
was  caught  in  the  calf  by  the  horn  of  a  bull,  and  was  raised  in  the  air.  He 
was  rescued,  and  conveyed  to  his  residence  in  a  state  of  great  suffering,  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  The  emotion  of  the  public  on  seeing  the 
favourite  toreador  injured  was  very  great,  and  crowds  flocked  to  his  house  to 
inquire  after  him. — Galignani’ s  Messenger. 

The  Gateshead  Observer  has  recently  received  “  a  lock  of  a  lady’s  hair” 
—a  lock  snow-white,  blanched  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  winters.  The 
person  from  whose  tresses  it  was  cut  is  Mary  Benton,  who  was  born  near 
Eaby  Castle  in  1731,  and  can  still  walk  in  the  garden.  She  resides  at  Elton, 
with  her  grandson,  a  farmer.  Her  daughter  keeps  a  public-house,  and  her 
husband’ s  mother  still  survives,  in  her  ninety-sixth  year ;  so  that  she  is 
probably  singular  in  the  extreme  longevity  of  both  her  mother  and  her 
mother-in-law. 

A  letter  from  Algiers  states  that  the  locusts  had  made  their  appearance  in 
the  province  of  Titteri.  The  country  to  a  great  extent  had  been  completely 
laid  bare.  The  natives  had  adopted  a  kind  of  razzia  against  these  insects ; 
whole  tribes  assembling  and  driving  them  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  the  grass  and  thus  destroying  them  wholesale. —  Galignani’ s  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Among  the  novelties  produced  at  the  Grand  Agricultural  meeting  at 
Exeter,  was  one  which  excited  the  curiosity  of  all.  It  was  the  cooking  of 
the  monster  joint,  called  by  M.  Soyer  the  “baron  and  saddle-back  of  beef 
d  la  Magna  Charta,”  weighing  535  pounds.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  cookery,  this  was  subjected  to  a  new  process  of  roasting  by  gas.  In  order 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  it  was  placed  in  the  centre,  of  the 
Castle  Yard,  resting  on  a  dripping-pan  with  bricks  around,  surrounded  with 
216  jets  of  gas,  and  covered  with  sheet-iron.  It  took  five  hours  to  roast, 
and  consumed  700  feet  of  gas,  of  the  value  of  4s.  5f d.  ;  it  weighed  after 
being  cooked  497  pounds;  the  dripping  23j-  pounds,  the  osmazome  3| 
pounds,  thus  losing  by  evaporation  only  llj  pounds. — Times. 

We  understand  that  the  interesting  experiment  of  conveying  messages  by 
a  submarine  telegraph  from  Dover  to  Calais  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A  company,  consisting  chiefly  of  English  share¬ 
holders,  has  been  constituted  in  Paris,  where  all  the  shares  have  been  taken 
up ;  and  the  entire  length  of  wire  is  completed,  and  in  a  condition  to  be 
laid  down.  House’s  telegraph,  which  has  long  been  in  successful  operation 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is  the  one  that  is  to  be  used ;  and  i 
should  the  experiment  succeed,  the  public  may  shortly  be  gratified  by  the 


sight  of  printed  communications  transmitted  from  shore  to  shore  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  hundred  letters  per  minute. — Times ,  July  29. 

The  return  match  between  the  young  Cricket  Club  of  Bumeside  and  the  ju¬ 
nior  members  of  the  Kendal  Club  was  played  on  Saturday  lust,  and  ended  in 
favour  of  Kendal.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  match  was 
tlie  playing  of  Walker,  a  youth  from  Burncside,  without  hands,  having  been 
unfortunately  deprived  of  those  useful  members  by  an  accident  at  the  paper- 
mill.  Maimed  as  he  is,  he  can  do  anything  in  the  game  except  bowl :  he 
bats  very  tolerably,  and  certainly  most  extraordinarily  for  his  means ;  catches 
a  ball  upon  his  chest,  with  the  assistance  of  his  arms ;  and  throws  up  a  ball 
with  remarkable  precision  by  means  of  his  foot. —  Westmoreland  Gazette. 

During  a  storm  last  week,  Brodsworth  Kectory  was  struck  by  the  light¬ 
ning.  Every  room  in  the  house  was  more  or  less  damaged,  chinmies  knocked 
down,  and  the  whole  place  so  much  dilapidated  that  the  family  have  been 
forced  to  remove.  A  number  of  persons  were  hi  the  house  at  the  time ;  but 
no  oue  was  hurt  except  the  cook,  who  was  knocked  down  and  stunned  for  a 
time. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

In  the  House  of  Peers  last  night,  Lord  Brougham  turned  his  hand  to  a 
critical  surveillance  of  the  Boyal  privy  purse  :  he  was  anxious  to  see  an 
exact  statement  of  the  savings  in  the  Civil  List. 

What  has  been  the  amount  of  the  retrenchment  in  the  department  of  the 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household ;  in  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  in 
the  amount  of  the  savings  on  salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  ?  When  the  estimate  for  the  Civil  List  was  made  in  1837,  these  expenses 
were  given  under  separate  heads,  so  much  for  each.  He  at  that  time  pointed 
out  that  the  amounts  might  possibly  prove  too  little,  very  possibly  a  great 
deal  too  much.  There  was  a  saving  of  38,719/.  on  the  Civil  List,  last  year.  The 
Dutchy  of  Cornwall  paid  60,000 /.  or  70,0001. ;  but  so  expensive  wasthe  manage¬ 
ment,  that  about  seventy  per  cent  went  for  stewards,  agents,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster  paid  a  considerable  sum.  All  the  items 
put  into  the  privy  purse  about  140,000 /.  in  1848  and  1849  :  still  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Boyal  privy  purse  is  60,000/.  a  year  unencum¬ 
bered.  However,  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  constitution  that  the  Sove¬ 
reign  should  have  means  of  a  private  character,  but  that  the  Sovereign 
should  be  dependent  on  Parliament :  and,  to  show  how  little  countenance 
there  would  be  given  to  facilitate  the  amassing  of  private  property  by  the 
Sovereign  out  of  savings  from  the  Civil  List,  he  must  remind  their  Lordships, 
that  till  1799,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  time,  the  lands  of  a  private  individual,  if  tlie 
crown  descended  upon  him,  became  Crown  lands ;  and  that  if  an  estate  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  Crown  by  gift,  devise,  marriage  settlement,  or  any  private 
manner,  that  estate  was  not  held  as  a  devisee  would  hold  it,  as  private  pro¬ 
perty  was  held,  but  it  was  held  as  a  Crown  land,  the  property  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  as  the  property  of  the  Crown  and  the  public.  The  late  George  the 
Third  wished  power  to  devise  an  estate,  itself  of  but  small  value,  to  the 
Princess  Amelia :  owing  to  that  accident,  the  power  was  first  given  to  the 
Crown  of  making  such  dispositions,  and,  for  the  first  time,  property  in  the 
Sovereign  separate  from  that  of  the  Crown  was  recognized. 

At  an  early  period  next  session  he  would  make  a  motion  relative  to  the 
amount  of  savings  in  theCivE  List  since  1838,  distinguishing  the  classes  and 
the  years. 

The  Marquis  of  LansdowNe  said,  he  should  have  the  greatest  objection 
to  such  a  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  savings  spoken  of,  he  was  informed  that  the  view  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  was  founded  on  mistake,  and  that  the  money 
was  so  much  money  not  issued.  But  to  the  production  of  the  return  of  the 
smallest,  the  most  minute,  and  most  trifling  account  connected  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Civil  List,  founded  as  that  arrangement  was  on  a  solemn 
and  wise  compact  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  object.  If  once  Parliament  were  to  begin  calling  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  there  would  be  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  the  whole 
subject  might  be  reviewed,  with  the  object  of  effecting  some  paltry  sarong 
in  the  expense  absolutely  necessary  for  maintaining  that  royal  rank 
and  dignity  which  becomes  the  Sovereign,  but  which  will  cease  if 
every  year  there  is  a  sifting  into  every  saving  effected.  In  the 
half-century  preceding  her  present  Majesty’s  accession,  there  had  been, 
from  inevitable  circumstances,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  instances  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  Parliament  for  assistance  to  the  Civil  List :  if  such  application  were 
now  made,  inquiry  ought  to  precede  any  grant ;  but  no  aid  is  asked,  the 
I  contingency  on  which  Parliament  acquires  the  right  of  inquiry  has  not  oc- 
;  eurred.  It  would  be  the  greatest  evil,  as  well  as  the  greatest  indecorum,  to 
be  examining  in  this  House  or  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  or  out  of 
doors,  such  details  ;  as  much  evil  and  indecorum  as  it  would  be  to  be  examin¬ 
ing  into  the  private  expenditure  of  any  private  gentleman,  and  inquiring 
whether  too  much  or  too  little  was  given  in  each  department.  He  would 
put  it  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend  whether  it  was  advisable  to  proceed, 
now  or  hereafter,  with  a  motion  attended  with  so  many  disadvantages. 

Lord  Brougham  desired  to  exclude  all  indecorous  inquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  held  that  Parliament  is  precluded  by  the 
law  from  inquiry. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  estimates  made  with  respect  to  his  late  Ma- 
>  jesty  King  William  the  Fourth  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  for  her  present  Majesty  ;  but  he  perfectly  recollected  that  Lord 
Spencer,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  declared  that  no  inquiry 
could  be  made  into  the  expenditure  of  those  classes,  and  that  such  inquiry 
would  be  contrary  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Crown.  He  had  been 
personally  cognizant  of  the  generous  disposition  of  her  Majesty  to  the  widows 
of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  regretted  that  sufficient  provision  is 
not  made  for  such  benevolent  purposes. 

Lord  Monteagle,  as  one  who  had  been  employed  in  preparing  one 
Civil  List  and  been  consulted  with  l'espect  to  another,  confirmed  with 
some  detail  the  general  statements  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  deprecated  such  questions  and  conversations  in  that 
House. 

Lord  Brougham  rejoined,  with  criticisms  of  the  details  given  by  one 
who  bragged  of  having  presided  over  the  making  of  one  Civil  List  and 
having-  been  under-workman  in  another. 

According  to  him,  the  Crown  might  dispense  with  as  many  officers  as  it 
pleased,  and  save  their  salaries  ;  and  yet  Parliament  have  no  alternative  but 
to  vote  the  gross  amount  of  all  the  salaries,  as  if  they  continued  to  be  paid 
as  heretofore.  But  then  it  was  said,  that  the  inquiry  which  he  suggested 
would  be  indelicate.  Oh !  his  old  Whig  friends  were  mightily  changed 
since  they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  office  and  basked  in  the  smiles  of  the 
Court.  Why,  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  made  motions  for 
inquiry  into  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  for  which  his  friends  who  now  dis¬ 
played  such  extreme  sensitiveness  voted  without  a  word  of  objection. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  made  a  short  speech  ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  said  he  considered  Lord  Brougham  had  “entitled”  himself  to  the 
censure  of  that  House  and  of  the  public.  Lord  Brougham,  who  was 
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talking  earnestly  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  hearing  the  word  “  cen¬ 
sure,”  turned  abruptly,  and,  pointing  to  the  Marquis,  exclaimed,  “  Is  he 
moving  a  vote  of  censure  ?  ” 

The  Marquis  of  Bread aleane — “  No  ;  hut  I  say  you  have  entitled  your¬ 
self  to  the  censure  of  the  House  and  the  public.” 

Lord  Brougham,  in  very  bunded  accents  and  with  vehemence — “  Oh  !  I 
have  no  fear  of  this  House  or  the  public.”  (. Laughter .)  He  then  ran  out  of 
the  House. 

Earlier  in  the  sitting,  the  refusal  of  the  Attorney- General  to  sign  the 
application  for  an  injunction  against  proceeding  with  the  building  in 
Hyde  Park,  had  been  again  brought  before  the  House  by  Lord  Brougham, 
with  legal  authorities,  and  general  criticisms.  He  concluded  with  a 
sarcasm  against  the  House  for  its  deference  to  Royalty. 

When  he  lately  brought  forward  the  subject,  “dead  silence  there  was 
within  your  Lordships’  walls — dead  silence  there  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  showing  most  painfully  that  absolute  prostration  of  the 
understanding  which  takes  takes  place  even  in  the  minds  of  the  bravest  men 
when  the  word  ‘prince  ’  is  mentioned  in  this  country.”  ( Great  sensation.') 

The  Lord  Chancellor  defended  the  legal  propriety  of  the  Attorney- 
General’s  conduct ;  and  in  doing  so  alluded  several  times  to  Lord 
Brougham  as  his  “ honourable  and  learned  friend”  ;  a  lapsus  upon  which 
Lord  Brougham  did  not  fail  to  lecture  him. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers  were  tripped  up  by  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  John  O’Connell  on  a  point  of  order.  Their  Crime  and  Outrage  Acts 
(Ireland)  Continuance  Bill  was  shown  by  him  to  contain  a  clause  im¬ 
posing  fines  and  penalties  ;  and  Mr.  Speaker  determined  that,  as  a  money 
bill,  it  should  have  been  originated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not, 
as  was  the  fact,  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Lord  J ohn  Russell  bowed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker ;  withdrew  the  bill,  and  immediately  brought 
it  in  again.  This  promptitude  occasioned  some  opposing  debate  ;  and  ul¬ 
timately,  instead  of  insisting  on  carrying  the  first  reading  at  once,  Lord 
John  Russell  consented  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  in  Committee  of  Supply  to  discussion  of 
the  vote  of  30,000/.  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a 
“charitable  donation”  to  the  depositors  of  the  Cufffc  Street  Savings-Bank, 
Dublin  ;  rendered  necessary  through  the  “  gross  neglect,  if  not  worse,”  of 
the  trustees  of  that  bank,  and  the  lax  supervision  of  Government.  Sir 
James  Graham  opposed  any  vote  of  public  money  as  a  charity,  and  in 
the  absence  of  all  information  urged  its  postponement  till  next  session. 
He  was  defeated,  by  118  to  39  ;  and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  Commons  hold  a  forenoon  sitting  today,  to  dispose  of  routine  busi¬ 
ness  and  advance  a  few  unopposed  bills.  The  business  programme  for 
next  week  will  not  therefore  be  published  till  Monday  morning.  For 
Monday’s  forenoon  sitting,  the  following  notices  have  been  given — 

Resolution,  “  1.  That  the  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild  is  not  entitled  to 
vote  in  this  House,  or  to  sit  in  this  House  during  any  debate,  until  lie  shall  take  the 
oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  appointed  bylaw.  2.  That  this  House  will,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  take  into  its  serious  consi¬ 
deration  the  form  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,  with  a  view  to  relieve  her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  professing  the  Jewish  religion” — Mr.  Attorney-General. 

Amendment,  “  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House,  having  proceeded  as  directed  by  the 
House  to  administer  the  oaths  to  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  I 
Members  for  the  City  of  London,  upon  the  Old  Testament,  being  the  form  which  he 
declared  to  be  most  binding  upon  his  conscience  ;  and  the  Baron  having  so  sworn  to 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  ‘  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian  ’ ;  and  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  Ids  so  taking  the  oath  ; 
it  is  expedient,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  that  a  bill 
should  be  introduced  to  declare  the  law  with  reference  to  the  due  administration  of 
that  oath:  and  further,  that  this  House  will  then  take  into  its  serious  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  oaths  now  administered  to  its  Members  with  reference  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  they  were  first  imposed  by  law” — Mr.  Hume. 

Motion,  “  That  the  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  a  Member  duly  elected 
for  the  City  of  London,  be  heard  by  himself,  his  counsel  or  agents,  in  support  of  his 
claim  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House” — Mr.  Anstey. 

The  interest  excited  out  of  doors  by  tbo  determination  of  Baron 
Rothschild  to  claim  his  seat  in  person,  has  been  shown  by  the  run,  for 
several  days,  upon  tbo  offices  where  Parliamentary  papers  are  sold,  for 
copies  of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Page  Wood’s  Committee  on  the  Oaths  of  \ 
Members.  The  demand  has  only  been  equalled  in  two  other  cases — for 
the  Metropolitan  Interment  Bill,  and  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health 
on  the  subject  of  a  Supply  of  Water  for  the  Metropolis. 

In  point  of  time  even,  Lord  John  Russell  will  find  that  he  has  gained 
nothing  for  the  public  by  laying  aside  the  Jew  Bill.  It  would  have  gone 
through  its  stages  at  least  as  quickly  as  the  hill  of  1849 ;  and  that  did 
not  occupy  more  than  nineteen  hours  reckoning  from  the  first  reading. 
Twelve  hours  have  already  been  taken  up  with  discussions  arising  out  of 
Baron  Rothschild’s  appearance  at  the  table  ;  the  Ministerial  recipe  for 
smoothing  the  difficulty  comes  on  for  consideration  on  Monday  ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  remaining  seven  hours  will  he  consumed  before  the 
more  systematic  struggle  has  well  commenced. 

The  interest  in  the  result  is  somewhat  heightened  by  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  officials  are  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they  like  ;  whence  some  per¬ 
sons  contemplate  a  break-up  of  the  Government,  from  the  deeided  dis¬ 
parity  of  opinion  to  he  evinced  when  a  critical  vote  shall  occur.  As  yet 
the  holders  of  office  have  clung  to  their  chief ;  the  only  exceptions  occurred 
on  the  vote  of  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Shcil  and  Solicitor-General  Cockbum 
voted  against  their  colleagues,  on  a  question  arising  out  of  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger's  motion  to  issue  a  new  writ  for  London. 

It  is  thought  that  the  lowering  of  the  roof  of  the  New  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  will  improve  the  hearing  to  an  extent  which  may  render  the  cham¬ 
ber  available  for  use.  The  temporary  roof,  the  effect  of  which  was  tried 
on  Wednesday,  is  fixed  eight  feet  lower  than  the  present  roof  in  the  centre 
part,  and  twelve  feet  lower  at  the  edges.  In  shape  it  resembles  the  roof 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons;  which  also  is  a  “false”  roof,  it 
having  been  constructed  considerably  lower  than  the  original,  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  hearing,  at  the  time  the  Commons  took  possession 
of  the  chamber.  Members  as  well  as  reporters  speak  rather  favourably 
of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  In  one  case  mentioned  to  us,  a  Member 
speaking  with  his  hack  to  the  wall  was  badly  heard  by  the  benches  oppo¬ 
site.  Mr.  Speaker  is  said  to  hear  better  in  the  chair  than  he  did  before. 


“  O.,”  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  points  out  a  curious 
phenomenon  in  the  unexplained  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ceylon — • 

“  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  session,  Mr. 
Hawes  stated  distinctly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  had  not  been  sent  for  to  give  evidence  before  the  Ceylon  Committee , 


either  by  Lord  Greg  or  by  lord  Torrington,  or  by  the  Committee  themselves  ; 
but  that  he  chanced  to  be  in  England  on  his  own  private  affairs,  and  came 
forward  of  his  own  accord  to  defend  his  chief.  This  assertion  was  made  in. 
answer  to  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Baillie,  ‘  that  Lord  Grey  had  sent  for  Lorel 
Torrington’ s  witnesses,  whilst  ho  had  impeded  the  arrival  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  adverse  to  him.’ 

“  I  am  hound  to  assume  that  Mr.  Hawes  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said 
this.  Nevertheless,  Sir,  a  few  days  ago,  SirE.  Tennent  applied  for,  and  actu¬ 
ally  obtained  from  the  Committee,  £1,700,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses 
which  he  had  been  subjected  to  iu  coming  home  from  Ceylon  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  before  it !  ” 


At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  in  Newcastle,  this  week, 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  read,  stating  that  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  would  open  the  Berwick  Railway  on  the  29th  of  August : 

|  they  will  set  off  from  Castle  Howard  on  that  morning,  and  will  sleep  in 
Edinburgh. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  Mr.  Philip  Hardwicke,  architect,  to  be  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Royal  Academy,  iu  place  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  resigned  in 
consequence  of  continued  indisposition. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  electors  yester¬ 
day,  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington  Common  ;  introduced  to  them  by 
Captain  Macdougal.  He  expatiated  on  his  exertions  for  retrenchment ; 
and.  inter  alia  declared  himself  against  “  the  People’s  Charter,”  against  se¬ 
paration  of  Church  and  State,  and  against  the  abolition  of  flogging-  in  the 
Navy  at  present.  After  some  adverse  debate,  and  a  scene  of  great  confu¬ 
sion,  the  meeting  resolved  that  Sir  Charles  was  a  fit  person  to  represent 
the  borough.  The  nomination-day  wall  be  Monday,  and  the  election-day 
Tuesday. 

The  protocol  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  which  had  hec-n 
virtually  agreed  upon  and  initialled  on  the  4th  July,  was  definitively 
signed  last  evening-  at  the  Foreign  Office,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
altered  state  of  circumstances  required,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  F ranee, 
Russia,  Great  Bi'itain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  Austrian  Charge 
d’  Affaires  did  not  sign  this  act,  which  remains  open  for  the  adoption  of  his 
Government.  The  Prussian  Minister  absented  himself  on  this  as  on  the 
former  occasion ;  but  the  construction  which  he  put  upon  this  declaration 
of  the  other  great  Powers  has  not  altered  or  retarded  this  important  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  concurrent  opinion. — Times,  August  3. 

The  full  despatches  from  the  Danish  army  concerning-  the  battle  of 
Idstedt  have  been  received  from  Copenhagen.  They  state  that  the  Danes 
took  1,000  prisoners  in  action,  and  found  2,000  wounded  in  the  Schleswig 
hospitals ;  and  that  a  vast  number  of  the  dead  were  left  on  the  fic-ld. 
Their  own  loss  was  heavy ;  twelve  distinguished  officers  killed,  including 
General  Yon  Schleppegrell,  and  Colonels  Yon  Trepka  and  Von  Lessoe — 
the  last  said  to  be  the  Commander-in-chief’s  right-hand  ;  seventy-three 
officers  wounded ;  104  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  killed,  and 
2,300  wounded.  “Notwithstanding  this,  however,  our  army  is  not  the 
less  perfectly  complete  for  operations.” 

An  “  Eye-witness,”  writing-  from  Tarnow,  on  the  23d  July,  says  “  Cra¬ 
cow,  the  heart  of  Poland,  is  in  ashes.” 

“  Ou  the  18th,  at  mid-day,  tlic  fire  broke  out,  almost  simultaneously,  at  five 
different  points  in  the  city.  Of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  of  the  two  finest 
churches,  the  Dominican  and  the  Franciscan,  the  memory  aloue  remains. 
The  fire-engines  of  the  city,  twelve  in  number,  were  taken  possession  of,  and 
conveyed  to  the  citadel ;  and  it  was  only  late  on  the  second  day  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  that  the  Government  authorities  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give 
them  up,  in  order  to  render  assistance  to  the  burning  city.  Of  the  veracity 
of  this  fact  I  am  prepared  solemnly  to  depose  on  oath.” 


A  Coroner’s  Jury  empanelled  yesterday,  at  a  house  on  Frimlcy  Common, 
found  a  verdict  of  “Manslaughter”  against  William  Gill,  of  Coventry,  the 
prizefighter,  commonly  called  Paddy  Gill,  for  causing  the  death  of  Thomas 
Griffith,  of  Woolwich,  in  a  prize-battle  fought  on  Tuesday  the  23d  July. 

The  express-train  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  bearing  a  load  of  philoso¬ 
phers  on  their  way  to  attend  the  scientific  meeting  in  that  city,  came  to  a  stand 
at  Lesbury  station,  near  Alnwick,  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  an  accident  that 
might  have  had  serious  consequences.  When  at  full  speed,  the  tire  of  one 
of  the  wheels  of  the  tender  broke,  and  the  pieces  of  iron  were  hurled  with 
cannon-ball  velocity  close  past  the  windows  of  the  carriages — without,  how¬ 
ever,  striking  any  one.  A  piece  of  the  tire  was  forced  through  the  bottom 
of  the  iron  water-tank  of  the  tender,  and  made  a  large  rent  through  which 
all  the  water  quickly  escaped.  The  passengers  were  delayed  for  more  than 
an  hour,  till  the  slow-train  came  up ;  the  engine  of  which  was  appropriated 
by  the  express. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in  the  English  Stock  Market  this  week  is 
the  increased  value  of  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cent  Stock  as  compared  with 
Three  per  Cent  Consols  and  Three  per  Cent  Reduced.  The  former  lias  till 
recently  ranged  about  2  per  cent  higher  than  Consols,  and  about  lj  per  cent 
above  Reduced  Three  per  Cents.  Since  Monday,  however,  its  comparative 
value  has  increased  about  J  per  cent.  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  same  feeling  that  was  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  there  was  a  general  persuasion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  speedily  proposo  some  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Three  per  Cent  Stocks.  The  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  will  become 
Three  per  Cents  in  1854.  The  act  of  1844,  authorizing  that  reduction, 
contains  a  clause  by  which  any  further  reduction  of  the  Stock  below  Three 
per  Cents  is  prevented  till  1884.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  any  reduction  of  the  other  Three  per  Cent  Stocks,  the  Three-and- 
a-quarter  per  Cents  will  become  proportionately  of  more  value  than  any 
other  description  of  that  class  of  security.  The  fluctuations  of  the  market 
have  not  exceeded  §  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  Three-and-a-quarter 
per  Cents,  almost  every  description  of  stock  lias  been  brought  to  market : 
the  closing  quotations  of  this  afternoon  in  Consols  and  Reduced  Three  per 
Cents  are  consequently  about  J  per  cent  lower  than  those  ol  last  week,  while 
those  of  the  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  are  J  per  cent  higher.  Money 
still  continues  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  the  rate  of  discount  unchanged. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  unimportant.  A  fall 
of  about  i  per  cent  in  Mexican  Stock  was  caused  by  intelligence  ot  the  delay 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Congress  at  Mexico :  this  decline  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  previous  prices  were  soou  reestablished  :  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  became  heavy  both  yesterday  and  today,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  English  Funds ;  and  the  closing  quotations  of  this  afternoon  are  29-j  J. 
The  South  American  Stocks  have  been  without  material  change  or  extensive 
business.  Portuguese  Stock  is  rather  firmer,  The  Northern  European  di- 
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vidend-paying  Stocks  are  firm  at  our  last  prices ;  there  being  a  fair  demand 
for  most  of  them  in  Holland.  Neither  our  own  nor  the  Continental  markets 
appear  to  he  affected  by  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  in  Schleswig. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  Railway  Shares,  and  markets  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  considered  firm.  North-western  have  improved  about  1/. ;  while 
Great  Western  are  flatter.  The  publication  of  the  South-western  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  tolls  of  the  past  half  year  are  not  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  proposed  dividend,  and  that  2,000/.  will  be  taken  from  the 
surplus  to  make  up  the  amount,  has  produced  an  unfavourable  effect ;  the 
quotation,  which  was  yesterday  GO,  has  today  fallen  to  57  V,  closing  at  58}. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  Stock  Market  opened  heavily,  two  or  three  sellers  having 
made  their  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  business.  The  price  of  Con¬ 
sols  for  Money,  therefore,  declined  to  96|  and  for  Account  to  96f ;  the  mar¬ 
ket  is,  however,  now  rather  firmer,  the  price  both  for  Money  and  Account 
being  961  §.  There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  occurring  in  the 
Foreign  Market.  The  Railway  Shares  are  nearly  at  yesterday’s  quotations  ; 
the  following  being  the  only  bargains  yet  recorded — Eastern  Counties  Pre¬ 


ference,  11  J;  Great  Northern, 

34;};  South-eastern,  13;|. 

3  per  Cent  Consols .  9G?  3 

Ditto  for  Account .  9G§  ^ 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  97.}  ^ 

3}  per  Cents .  991  J 

Long  Annuities .  8}  5-1G 

Bank  Stock .  211  12  j 

Exchequer  Bills  . G7  70  pm.! 

India  Stock .  2G8  270  | 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  913 

Belgian  4}  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  101  103 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  102  104  ! 


North-western  Fifths,  13}};  Midland, 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  78  80 

Dutch  2}  per  Cents .  57  } 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  88  9 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  184G  . . .  294  30 

Peruvian  G  per  Cents .  82 j  $ 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  32$  3} 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  8G  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  110  112 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  17|  ;7 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37 }  } 

Venezuela .  34  G 


€jjt  Client rrs. 

The  word  “last”  begins  to  figure  in  the  announcements  of  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Theatre ;  reminding  us  of  the  finality  of  all  pleasant  things. 
Tuesday  gave  us  the  “ last ”  performance  of  Don  Giovanni;  the  “last” 
of  la  Tempcsta  comes  tonight;  Carlotta  Grisi’s  “ last  performance  hut 
one”  is  to  he  on  Thursday  next,  her  benefit-night ;  and  the  season  itself 
has  reached  the  “last  night  but  five.” 

From  the  Coveut  Garden  Opera,  a  note  of  preparation  for  Fidelio,  in 
Italian,  is  sometimes  heard.  This  week,  La  Juice  has  been  the  splendid 
attraction,  it  has  been  improved  by  shortening,  since  the  first  night; 
and  Mario  has  assumed  the  J  ew  :  he  looks  and  moves  too  youthfully,  but 
is  evidently  resolved  to  master  the  part — we  have  seldom  seen  him  act  so 
well  as  on  Thursday,  and  never  heard  him  sing  hotter. 

The  opening  of  the  Olympic  Theatre  for  “  six  nights  only,”  that  the 
London  public  may  he  recreated  by  a  performance  of  John  Marston’s 
Malcontent,  may  he  regarded  as  a  theatrical  nullity.  The  production  of 
a  number  of  neglected  plays  might  afford  a  series  of  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  performances,  provided  something  like  discretion  were  used  in  the 
choice,  and  the  actors  wore  tolerably  efficient :  hut  when  it  is  evident  that 
Dodslcy  has  been  opened  at  haphazard,  and  when  the  company  is  such 
that  mediocrity  is  only  relieved  by  utter  badness,  a  revival  of  the  sort  is 
below  criticism. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  having  vacated  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  after  her 
most  brilliant  career,  the  stage  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  Fanny  A.  Kemble 
with  Shaksperian  readings.  The  readings  are  marked  by  an  acute  per¬ 
ception  of  character  and  a  careful  elocution. 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE  GALLERY. 

The  Vernon  collection  has,  with  some  other  English  pictures,  been 
transferred  from  the  basement  of  the  gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  the 
ground  floor  of  Marlborough  House  ;  where  it  is  seen  better,  but  yet  not 
satisfactorily.  Not  only  arc  the  rooms  small,  but  the  windows  are  placed 
low ;  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  pictures  either  in  a  sidelong  manner  or 
at  right  angles — in  one  case  leaving  the  picture  dark,  in  the  other  shining 
on  the  surface. 

A  fresh  glance  at  the  pictures  is  not  encouraging.  The  general  fault  in 
the  designs  is  want  of  action  ;  in  the  drawing,  want  of  freedom ;  in  the 
colouring,  want  of  luminous  transparency.  In  escaping  from  the  washy 
style  of  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough,  our  artists  have  fallen  into  a  style 
that  seems  as  if  the  models  -were  wooden  dolls.  The  story  is  rarely  told 
with  animation.  Moreover,  the  figures  seem  sot  in  postures  easy  for  the 
draughtsman.  The  most  like  masterpieces  are  the  landscapes ;  a  few,  such  as 
the  Landseers,  stand  out  for  character  ;  and  the  great  satirist  Hogarth  rules 
in  a  region  of  his  own. 

NOEL  PATON’S  OBERON  AND  TITANIA. 

In  the  exhibition  of  oil-paintings  at  Westminster  Hall  was  the  Reconci¬ 
liation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  by  Noel  Paton,  a  young  Scotch  artist  of 
great  promise  :  the  companion-picture — the  Quarrel  about  the  changeling 
—is  now  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.  in  Pall  Mall ;  we  presume, 
with  an  eye  to  an  engraving.  As  in  the  companion,  the  main  incident  is 
told  in  a  central  group,  and  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  thronged  by  elves 
at  their  sports ;  like  that  companion,  the  present  picture  is  characterized 
by  grace,  animation,  a  highly  playful  and  fanciful  power  of  invention, 
clear  composition  and  ingenious  weaving  of  groups,  much  beauty,  and  a 
painstaking  finish.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  quite  so  light,  fanciful,  and 
beautiful  as  the  first ;  hut  we  know  of  no  other  painter  who  could  throw 
such  a  profusion  of  poetical  verisimilitude  into  such  a  throng  of  incidents. 
Richard  Doyle  has  the  invention  and  animation,  hut  he  has  not  yet  dis¬ 
played  the  luxurious  sense  of  beauty. 

Raton’s  sense  of  the  voluptuous,  indeed,  carries  him  to  the  verge  of 
what  modern  “  decorum  ”  will  tolerate,  never  beyond  it, — and  not  at  all 
beyond  what  the  freedom  of  art,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  may  ar¬ 
rogate  to  itself.  Art  is  always  somewhat  vagabond  and  lawless,  because 
its  essential  laws  must  follow  the  elementary  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
not  those  of  custom  or  Parliament ;  and  all  true  artists  will  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wild  estate. 

We  regard  such  pictures  as  Patou’s  among  those  host  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  art  in  this  country :  their  animation  and  force  of  story-telling-  will 
attract  and  excite  the  popular  taste ;  their  beauty  and  genial  sentiment 
will  open  the  “spring  of  love”  for  art.  It  would  be  well  if  other  paint¬ 
ers,  and  even  sculptors,  could  cooperate  in  this  needful  preliminary  to  a 
still  higher  cultivation  of  taste ;  a  higher  cultivation,  too,  which  Paton 
seems  as  capable  of  promoting  as  any  of  his  contemporaries. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 


ROYAL  ALLOWANCES. 

Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  to  make  a  resolve  yet  to  grudge  the 
consequences  and  collaterals  of  the  resolve.  The  English  nation  is 
firm  in  the  resolve  to  have  a  monarchy,  and  it  is  quite  convinced 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  a  monarchy  unless  it  were  “  re¬ 
spectable  ”  in  its  order.  The  English  people  would  turn  up  its 
multitudinous  nose  at  a  monarchy  on  the  plan  of  those  little  sove¬ 
reignties  which  even  in  Germany  it  has  been  thought  decorous  to 
mediatize,  and  so  to  merge  in  larger  samples  of  their  order.  The 
substantial  middle-class-man  would  snap  his  lingers  at  the  pitiful 
poverty-stricken  thing;  and  the  very  Parliament  convened  and 
prorogued  by  a  poor  gentleman  called  royal  would  share  the  con¬ 
tempt.  It  follows  that  the  English  people  are  prepared  to  have  a 
royal  family;  and  the  English  representatives  are  prepared  to 
“  vote  ”  provision  for  the  same,  so  as  to  render  it  quite  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  said  people.  Your  Englishman  never  feels  sure 
that  anything  is  his  till  lie  lias  paid  for  it :  “  it  is  mine,”  he  cries, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  “  paid  for  !  ”  It  would  he  difficult  to  say 
how  much  of  the  Monarch’s  constitutionally  presumed  popularity 
depends  on  the  consciousness  that  the  people  has  paid  for  its  own ; 
or  how  much  of  the  feeling  that  enters  into  “  God  save  the  King  ” 
partakes  of  the  principle  of  insurance.  A  gratuitous  King  would 
not  he  at  all  to  the  taste  :  the  empire  is  not  pauper,  that  it  should 
be  beholden  to  its  potentate.  And  as  for  a  “  King  .Tacky-Jacky  ” 
on  the  cheap  African  fashion — the  very  tars  and  their  Pollies  at 
Portsmouth  would  rebel  against  the  notion.  We  are  therefore  not 
only  pledged  hut  anxious  to  pay. 

Still  the  question  does  arise,  where  to  draw  the  line  ?  Eor  King 
and  consequences  we  are  right  willing  to  pay,  and  handsomely ; 
hut  all  the  branches  of  a  most  prolific  genealogical  tree  at  once ! — 
the  whole  burden  of  a  banian ! — that  idea  grows  formidable  to  the 
economic  mind.  Queen  Yietoria,  and  welcome ;  Prince  Albert — a 
most  worthy,  discreet,  good-looking,  and  popular  Prince  Consort ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales — always,  in  a  constitutional  eye,  the  nation’s 
hope ;  the  younger  Princes- — the  more  the  merrier ;  and  the 
Princesses — bless  their  little  hearts :  but  if  we  go  into  collaterals 
and  cousins,  Heaven  help  us !  we  may  be  asked  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  Hanover,  half  Germany,  Sardinia,  and  the  increasing 
section  of  the  English  Peerage  of  the  Blood  Royal.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  within  not  a  very  inappreciable  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship  all  the  people  of  a  country  are  related ;  so  that  the  future 
claims  on  behalf  of  royal  descendants  become  terribly  multitu¬ 
dinous. 

Lord  Brougham’s  principle,  that  we  should  provide  for  all  whom 
we  exclude  from  the  marriage-market,  seems  to  he  just  and  sound: 
at  that  rate,  we  must  provide  for  all  possible  descendants  of  George 
the  Third, — a  wide  possibility !  Now  what  is  the  necessity  for 
the  first  limb  of  this  proposition — -why  keep  up  the  exclusion  of 
the  Royal  Marriages  Act? 

The  circumstances  that  rendered  it  expedient  or  desired  have 
disappeared  from  society.  The  dread  of  royal  pretenders  sup¬ 
ported  by  armed  retainers  is  abolished  by  our  strictly  official 
control  of  all  that  can  be  called  armed  retainers ;  and  recent  de¬ 
bates  have  prevented  all  dread  of  a  yeomanry  corps  to  hack  any 
imaginable  Plantagenet.  The  coup-de-grace  to  “  back-stairs  in¬ 
fluence,”  such  as  might  be  promoted  by  matrimonial  alliances, 
was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  stood  by  the  etiquette  of 
Ministerial  changes  in  the  Queen’s  Household.  As  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  exactly  equivalent  claims  in  any  two  pretenders,  that  is 
utterly  annulled  by  our  exact  registrations.  Ail  these  dangers, 
which  the  Royal  Marriages  Act  rudely  attempts  to  exclude,  have 
become  imaginary.  Politically,  the  reasons  for  the  Royal  Marri¬ 
ages  Act  are  shadows. 

It  is  possible  that  some  inconveniences  might  arise  from  too 
close  an  alliance  between  the  actual  Monarch  or  immediate  heirs 
and  families  not  royal ;  but  possible  also  that  no  dangers  might 
threaten  from  such  a  connexion.  In  our  day,  on  the  ceasing  of 
other  apprehensions,  we  may  perceive  some  practical  mischief  from 
the  too  complete  isolation  of  the  Royal  Eaniily ;  which  is  thus  shut 
out  from  sympathies,  from  the  means  of  acquiring  information, 
and  even  from  the  means  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  altering 
views  of  the  times.  The  isolation  forces  the  royal  class  to  keep  up 
a  kind  of  manners  and  customs  peculiar  to  itself,  and  involving 
much  expense  ;  an  obligation  that  would  die  out  if  the  class  were 
not  so  distinctly  segregated.  The  disadvantages  of  permitting  a 
connexion  between  the  royal  and  other  classes  are  problematical ; 
certain  advantages  are  manifest. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Marriages 
Act  should  be  thrown  open,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  limited  exclusion 
established  which  should  be  susceptible  of  further  modification. 
This  would  be  perfectly  met  by  a  law  preventing  a  certain  class  of 
marriages  except  with  the  consent  of  Parliament ;  whoso  objec¬ 
tions  would  be  merely  political,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  person¬ 
ally  tyrannical  motives.  This  restriction  might  be  limited  to  the 
immediate  children  of  the  Sovereign ;  leaving  the  other  branches 
free  to  take  their  own  choice  in  matters  matrimonial. 

The  pecuniary  provision  might  be  understood  to  go  with  the  re¬ 
striction;  Parliament  providing  for  all  who  are  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
ability, — namely,  for  the  immediate  children  of  the  Sovereign. 
This  would  keep  up  a  provision  for  the  uncles  and  aunts,  brothers 
and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  of  the  actual  Sovereign ;  leaving  more 
distant  relatives,  who  have  not  necessarily  any  instant  concern  in 
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state  affairs,  to  the  usual  resources  of  the  world.  In  this  way  would 
arise  a  semi-royal  class,  uniting  the  noble  and  wealthier  classes  of 
this  country  to  the  Crown  by  a  connexion  socially  but  not  poli¬ 
tically  recognized,  yet  having  very  useful  influences  even  on  the 
political  action  of  the  Government. 

THE  IMAGINARY  MINISTER. 

Loud  J ohn  Russell’s  abiding  fear,  it  turns  out,  is  that  he  may 
become  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  Minister.  That  fate  it  is  which 
he  struggles  against  most  perseveringly ;  and  he  misses  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  allaying  any  public  alarm  on  the  subject,  though  we  do 
not  see  that  the  public  shares  his  remarkable  apprehension.  In 
the  debate  on  the  Irish  franchise  this  week,  he  took  especial  pains 
to  repudiate  the  position  of  a  Minister  backed  by  a  democratic  as¬ 
sembly,  who  was  to  go  to  Parliament  and  say,  “  Such  is  my 
will,  and  it  must  not  be  changed  ” :  lie  recapitulated  his  own 
career,  to  show  how  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Tithe  Commuta¬ 
tion  Act,  by  submitting  to  modification  and  compromise  ;  and  thus 
citing  his  own  example,  ho  suggested  that  a  course  of  perpetual 
compromise  is  the  true  constitutional  policy,  which  results  in  car¬ 
rying  measures  and  avoids  collisions  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  AU  this  was  said  to  explain  why  he  submitted  to 
the  Lords  so  far  as  to  allow  a  twelve-pound  county  franchise  for 
Ireland  in  lieu  of  the  eight  pounds  which  he  first  proposed, 
but  which  the  Lords  had  raised  to  fifteen.  It  seems  there¬ 
fore  that-  Lord  John  RusseU  proposes  measures  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  Dutch  auction,  to  be  bated  down ;  and  that  he  thinks  more 
of  carrying  his  “  bill  ”  than  of  carrying  the  particular  measure 
with  which  he  starts.  Now  this  very  peculiar  constitutional  view 
taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  has  a  practical  interest,  because  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  principles  on  which  our  Government  is  at  present  carried 
on,  and  that  “dead  lock”  of  public  affairs  which  the  influence  of 
Ministers  helps  to  bring  about. 

It  is  an  idiosyncracy,  and  anybody  but  the  man  himself  will 
perceive  that  it  is  theoretically  false  and  practically  mischievous.  It 
is  totally  iucompatiblc  with  that  portion  of  our  constitutional  theoiy 
which  dictates  the  change  of  J\I  misters.  That  practice  goes  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  Minister  is  called  to  office  because 
he  entertains  certain  convictions  and  is  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  national  representatives  in  those  convictions ;  and  he  is 
called  to  office  that  he  may  carry  out  the  convictions  in  measures. 
It  is  therefore  a  complete  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  Minister  can 
dictate  to  Parliament :  there  is  no  question  of  submitting  to  the 
dictation  of  the  man,  but  of  accepting  or  rejecting  tire  measure, 
the  author  going  along  with  it.  For  a  Minister  to  change  about, 
is  to  evade  the  constitutional  theory,  which  presumes  that  he 
can  only  offer  what  thoroughly  commands  his  own  conviction ; 
and  if  that  be  refused,  that  lie  shall  cede  his  place  to  another  who 
may  prove  more  acceptable.  Lord  John  speaks  as  if  his  occu¬ 
pancy  of  office  were  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  his  compromise 
were  dictated  by  a  merciful  spirit  of  forbearance  :  he  forgets  that 
his  adherence  to  an  unacceptable  measure  would  simply  involve 
his  own  retirement,  without  any  need  for  his  being  a  tyrant. 

Indeed,  if  such  is  Lord  John’s  view,  he  forgets  too  that  he  has 
departed  from  it  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Palmerston 
debate  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  a  course  very  unacceptable  to 
some  of  his  followers, — ho  being  tyrannical  because  they  were 
servile ;  and  that  in  doing  so  he  placed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
direct  and  intentional  collision  with  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
debate  on  the  African  Squadron,  he  expressly  dictated  what  the 
House  should  do.  But  his  determined  purpose  and  resolute  action 
are  reserved  for  unsubstantial  resolutions  and  anti-popular  mea¬ 
sures  ;  it  is  when  he  comes  to  matters  affecting  the  people  that  he 
flinches  and  compromises  and  scruples  to  stand  by  his  own  convic¬ 
tion. 

Lord  John  might  reply,  in  the  present  season,  that  in  this  spirit 
of  compromise  and  yielding,  proposing  little  tinkerings  and  not 
caring  much  to  carry  what  he  proposes,  he  is  fairly  representing 
the  actual  state  of  the  popular  mind,  which  is  not  bent  upon  any 
particular  course  or  measure.  He  may  say — “  I  am  muddling  in 
a  miserable  manner,  achieving  nought,  making  no  advance :  but 
this  muddling,  nullity,  and  stagnation,  arc  precisely  what  the 
public  desire ;  and  I  am  the  man  produced  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  day.”  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  reply ;  but 
then,  to  give  the  plea  its  full  validity,  Lord  John  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  or  pretend  to  do  anything.  He  should  desist  from  the 
work  of  legislation,  only  carrying  on  that  of  administration.  A 
legislative  rest  might  not  be  unwholesome ;  it  would  suffer  con¬ 
victions  to  accumulate. 

He  might  say  also,  that  he  holds  office  because  there  is  no  one  to 
put  him  out — no  party  comes  forward  to  oust  him  by  proposing 
larger  measures  and  taking  possession  of  the  Parliament  majority: 
which  is  true.  The  Tories,  who  waste  their  strength  iu  idle  retro¬ 
spective  assertions  concerning  the  past — the  Radicals,  who  are  too 
timid  to  risk  a  change  of  Ministry — arc  equally  parties  to  the 
Russell  policy  of  compromise  and  stagnation  :  the  Whig  Minister 
carries  it  on  by  their  sufferance.  Perhaps,  until  he  disclosed  the 
fact  so  distinctly  as  he  has  done  this  week,  they  were  not  aware 
that  he  proposes  to  evade  the  constitutional  practice  of  changing 
Ministers  in  order  to  change  policy — to  be  the  convertible  instru¬ 
ment  of  compromise  between  different  principles,  the  effectual  ex¬ 
ponent  of  none.  But  after  his  speech  of  Tuesday  last,  they  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  the  curious  innovation  which  the  highly  Conser¬ 
vative  Whig  is  introducing  into  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our 
constitution. 


TEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE. 

Certainly,  the  sooner  Parliament  hides  itself  in  the  stubble  the 
better,  for  it  is  doing  itself  no  credit  where  it  is.  It  were  far  bet¬ 
ter  following  the  clogs  than  Lord  John  Russell ;  far  better  busied 
with  sport  than  trifling  with  the  business  of  the  nation. 

See  how  it  treats  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Franchise  Bill.  The 
franchise  of  Ireland  is  dying  out — the  county  of  Mayo  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  390,000,  but  its  constituency  lias  dwindled  to  234  :  Lord 
J ohn  proposes  a  measure  which  shall  extend  to  counties  the  eight- 
pound.  occupancy  qualification  of  boroughs ;  the  Lords  raise  that 
qualification  to  fifteen  pounds ;  and  in  a  spiu-t  of  merely  “  splitting 
the  difference,”  Lord  J  ohn  now  proposes  to  make  it  twelve  pounds, 

• — which  will  add,  he  boasts,  170,000  voters  to  the  constituency  of 
Ireland.  Yet  they  talk  about  Ireland’s  being  “  represented  ”  in 
Parliament !  We  chuckle  over  the  “  universal  suffrage  ”  which  is 
limited  to  a  fraction  of  the  French  ;  but  we  call  Mr.  Higgins,  who 
is  sent  into  Parliament  by  141  Irish  voters,  “  the  Member  for  Mayo.” 

The  act  directing  that  Members  shall  take  certain  oaths  on  ad¬ 
mission  to  their  seats,  prescribes  the  form  of  words  to  be  used. 
The  citizens  of  London  elect  a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  “per¬ 
suasion,'’  as  it  is  called — you  might  as  well  say  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  persuasion,  or  the  Welsh  conviction  —  who  cannot  take 
the  oaths.  Much  interest  is  felt  in  making  room  for  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  a  boon  to  religious  liberty ;  and  Lord  John  RusseU,  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  measure  most  properly  his,  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  undertakes  to  introduce  a  bill.  But 
Lord  J  ohn  procrastinates ;  and,  tired  of  his  endless  delays,  the 
citizens  send  up  their  Member  to  demand  admission.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  practicability  of  according  it,  and  the  Commons 
busy  all  the  week  debating  how  they  may  find  a  loophole  by  which 
to  let  in  Baron  Lionel  do  Rothschild, — gravely  discussing  how  he 
might  be  instructed  to  evade  their  own  solemn  act ;  while  Lord 
John,  procrastinator  of  the  regular  biU  for  admitting  the  Jew, 
takes  active  part  in  this  debate.  Such  is  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons  as  to  the  respect  duo  to  acts  of  Parliament. 

Observe,  too,  that  the  singularly  discreditable  debate  turned 
upon  au  oath  ;  and  here  you  had  the  People’s  House,  the  picked 
men  of  England,  gravely  deliberating  how  to  twist  the  oath,  to 
clip  it,  turn  it,  evade  it,  stretch  it,  or  equivocate  ;  asking  whether 
or  not  you  might  omit  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian”;  gravely  urging  that  the  phrase  is  surplusage,  that  the 
form  of  the  oath  may  be  left  to  the  swearer  ;  proposing  to  let  the 
J ew  take  the  oath  planned  for  Roman  Catholics ;  in  short,  elabo¬ 
rately,  deliberately,  and  publicly,  teaching  the  people  how  worth¬ 
less  a  thing  is  this  oath — how  little  of  a  guarantee,  how  much  of  a 
mere  impediment.  In  sooth,  if  oaths  are  things  no  better  than 
they  were  held  to  bo  by  the  majority  in  these  debates,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  why  they  should  be  retained  at  all ;  and  if  the 
debates  are  to  have  any  practical  fruit,  it  may  be  the  sweeping 
away  of  “  promissory  ”  oaths,  sometimes  obstructive,  never  useful. 


A  LESSON  ABOUT  COLONIZATION. 

Having  witnessed  the  entertainment  given  by  the  Canterbury 
Association  to  their  “  departing  colonists,”  on  Tuesday  last,  we 
are  able  to  describe  one  of  its  features  which  appears  to  us  espe¬ 
cially  deserving  of  notice,  as  well  for  its  novelty  as  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  it  conveys,  “  There  was  nothing,”  says  the  Times,  “  and 
there  could  be  nothing,  very  remarkable  in  the  outward  show  of 
a  festivity  in  which  the  company  were  such  as  one  might  have 
met  at  a  concert  or  a  horticultural  fete ;  in  which  the  tables 
were  spread  from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  London 
Tavern,  and  the  only  peculiarity  was,  that  instead  of  a 
tent,  or  a  saloon,  the  scene  of  the  festivity  was  between 
the  decks  of  a  noble  emigrant-ship.”  Begging  pardon  for  the  dis¬ 
sent,  Ave  see  a  very  curious  and  striking  peculiarity  in  the  very 
point  which  is  here  regarded  as  a  commonplace.  This  is  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  assembled  company.  Their  general  appearance,  in¬ 
deed,  reminded  one  of  a  horticultural  fete  or  a  concert ;  but  then, 
about  half  of  them — and  this  is  the  wonder — were  “  emigrants  ” 
preparing  to  embark  for  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  intending 
to  live  and  die  there  as  “  colonists.”  It  is  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  emigrants ;  colonists  are  nothing  new  ;  but  it  is  surprising, 
as  is  everything  which  strikes  the  imagination  by  a  sudden  novelty, 
that  “  emigrants”  and  “people  of  fashion” — men,  Avornen,  and  chil¬ 
dren — children  of  both  classes — should  be  brought  together  in  one 
\  company,  as  they  were  at  this  fete,  Avithout  any  one  being  able  to 
distinguish  individuals  of  either  class  from  individuals  of  the  other. 
The  identity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  tAvo  classes  of  guests,  was  such 
i  that  one  heard  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  asking  “  Avhere  are 
the  emigrants  ?  ”  “  Avhich  are  the  colonists  ?  ” — questions  that  were 
echoed  Avith  a  smile  by  emigrating  ladies  and  gentlemen  not 
choosing  to  be  lionized.  '  The  beautiful  and  graceful  children  of  a 
colonist  Avere  pointed  out  to  a  person  asking  to  see  the  emigrants 
— one  of  our  OAvn  craft  too  —who  shook  his  head  incredulously, 
and  said,  “No,  no;  they  are  either  sprigs  of  some  of.  the 
nobility  present,  or  else  actors  got  up  for  the  occasion.” 
Passing  by  this  compliment  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  master 
of  the  feast,  we  may  add,  that  at  first  it  appeared  a  general  im¬ 
pression  among  the  non-colonist  part  of  the  company,  that  there 
really  were  no  colonists  present.  This  error  prevailed  until  Lord 
Wharnoliffe  startled  the  Ainbelievers  by  saying,  that  lie  had  a  son 
among'  the  emigrants.  But  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  ; 
and  to  the  last,  we  believe,  the  fact  Avas  doubted  of  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  satisfactory  evidence, — namely,  that  nearly  half  the  com¬ 
pany  consisted  of  families  Avhose  berths  are  secured  in  the  ships 
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no w  almost  ready  for  sea.  And  further  inqury  has  assured  us,  that 
these  Canterbury  colonists  belong  in  reality  as  well  as  appearance 
to  the  “higher  classes”  commonly  so  called.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  many  of  them  belong  to  families  of  rank  and  wealth ;  but 
some  of  them  do ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  differ  altogether 
from  the  common  run  of  colonists  above  the  labouring  class,  by 
their  higher  birth,  their  more  easy  circumstances  at  home,  their 
superior  education  and  manners,  aud  the  motives  which  lead  them  to 
emigrate. 

It  is  with  regard  to  these  motives  that  the  facts  teach  a  valuable 
lesson.  The  greater  part  of  emigrants  above  the  labouring  class 
either  fly  from  some  evil  here,  of  which  the  pressure  has  become  in¬ 
tolerable — the  evil,  in  most  cases,  of  pecuniary  difficulties — 
or  they  go  forth  on  the  Californian  principle  of  mere  money¬ 
getting  by  means  of  a  speculative  and  gambling  kind.  In 
the  present  instance,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  families 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  single  men ;  the  colonists,  for  the 
most  part,  depart  from  comfortable  homes,  never  disturbed  by 
care  relating  to  money ;  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  them 
contemplate  following  no  occupation  but  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  landed  property,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  is  known 
to  have  acquired  more  of  such  property  than  he  intends  to  keep  as 
the  home  and  mainstay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
colony  the  land-gambling  which  is  the  custom  and  bane  of  new 
settlements  will  be  almost  unknown,  if  those  colonists  who  follow 
the  body  now  departing  should  resemble  them  iu  moderation 
and  good  sense.  What  is  it,  then,  that  induces  such  people 
to  emigrate,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable  number  as 
a  body  P  It  is  the  peculiarities  of  the  scheme  of  colonization 
which  Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues  are  carrying  into  effect. 
The  Bishop  of  N orwich  alluded  to  one  of  these  when  he  contrasted 
the  total  absence  of  religious  and  educational  provisions  in  the 
first  emigrations  to  New  Zealand  with  those  of  the  Canterbury 
settlement ;  and  the  whole  of  them  may  be  summed  rip  iu  the 
expression — a  careful  adaption  of  the  means  employed  to  the  end 
in  view.  In  order  to  make  our  Colonial  Office,  which  every¬ 
body  proposes  to  abolish  as  a  nuisance,  highly  useful  to  this 
nation  and  the  empire,  we  should  only  have  to  convert  it  into  a 
Canterbury  Association  for  all  the  Colonies  and  for  all  creeds  as 
respects  religion  and  education.  Though  Lord  Grey  was  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  this  colonists’ entertainment,  his  “better  half”  was;  and 
so  the  instruction  which  it  conveys  may  not  be  quite  lost  to  the 
State. 


TRUE  CHECKS  OK  THE  POISONINGS. 

Neither  hanging  nor  pardoning  prevents  the  constant  reappear¬ 
ance  of  the  domestic  poisoners — now  in  Lancashire,  now  in  Essex, 
now  in  Oxford.  Jealousy,  aberrant  love,  revenge,  thirst  of  lucre, 
find  their  easy  access  to  gratification  through  the  venomous  drugs 
of  the  chemist’s  shop.  Although  the  criminal  courts  continue  to 
exjwse  the  practice,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  much  beyond  the  places  laid  bare  by  casual  discovery.  Some 
awful  facts  arc  within  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Eactory  Histricts.  A  collector  will  call  at  the  house  of  a 
working  man,  and  will  be  told  by  the  wife  that  there  is  no  money 
for  him — “  But,”  she  mil  add,  “  we  have  a  child  in  two  burial- 
clubs.”  A  couple  will  die  suddenly,  say  of  typhus,  and  some 
neighbours  will  benevolently  and  speculatively  take  charge  of  the 
children — who  are  immediately  entered  in  burial-clubs.  Such 
things  do  happen,  and  they  indicate  a  state  of  society  more  hor¬ 
ribly  depraved  than  that  which  the  stiletto  overawes. 

Stop  the  sale  of  poisons,  cries  the  scientific  reformer.  That 
might  save  some  individuals  from  crime ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  effectual.  Prevent  the  sale  of  arsenic,  for  which,  it  is  said, 
other  drugs  can  be  substituted  in  manufactures  ;  but  how  wall  you 
prevent  the  sale  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  a  ruffian  has  tried 
to  murder  his  wife  this  week  ?  how  prevent  the  sale  of  other  drugs 
for  which  we  cannot  find  substitutes  as  articles  of  manufacture  ?  In 
fact,  all  crimes  of  the  furtive  kind  cannot  be  followed  into  their 
concealment  by  preventive  justice. 

Arou  must  then  seek  other  checks.  Education,  cries  the  modern 
reformer.  Y ery  good ;  education  is  broadly  proved  to  be  effectual 
in  checking  crime,  by  the  fact  that  crime  of  the  destructive  kind 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  information.  But 
“  education  ”  of  the  mere  reading  and  writing  order  will  never 
reach  the  mass  of  the  people.  Whoever  may  learn  to  read  and 
write,  the  readers  will  always  be  few,  the  reflective  thinkers  fewer. 
You  see  it  even  among  the  “  educated”  classes  :  in  those  classes  it 
is  the  few  that  read  and  reflect,  and  it  is  in  social  intercourse  that 
the  effective  “  information  ”  which  they  collect  is  diffused  among 
the  non-reading  and  non-reflecting  many.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
their  heads  and  hearts  arc  touched. 

But  there  are  no  such  means  of  reaching  the  mass  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  The  strongly-marked  separation  of  classes  according  to  the 
several  “  ranks  ”  of  society  increases  the  difficulty.  Yet  if  you 
would  make  that  ignorant  mass  aware,  not  only  that  a  certain  crime 
is  wrong — not  merely  that  “  murder  will  out,”  but  that  the  singu¬ 
larly  ingenious  precautions  which  every  criminal  supposes  to  af¬ 
ford  him  an  absolute  shield  against  protection,  are  not  singular  at 
all,  but  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that  have  yielded  to  detection 
times  out  of  number, — if  you  would  make  the  many  know  not 
merely  the  nature  of  their  crime  but  also  its  bearings, — if,  in  short, 
you  would  enlighten  their  understanding  to  see  the  foolishness  of 
crime,  and  to  know  what  human  happiness  consists  in  beyond  the 
bare  gratification  of  animal  propensity, — if  you  would  awaken  love 
of  others  in  the  heart,  you  must  carry  the  informing  and  awakening 


knowledge  to  the  ignorant  by  the  living  voice.  This,  we  say,  is  a 
function  which  can  be  performed  by  one  class  specially  educated  and 
appointed  for  such  purposes — it  is  possible  to  the  religious  minister. 
To  perform  this  function  effectively,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
the  sermon  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  doctrinal  exposition; 
but  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  those  ministers,  of  whatever  sect, 
who  have  tried,  in  whatever  degree,  to  render  themselves  the  prac¬ 
tical  guides  of  their  flock  in  the  ethics  of  daily  life,  to  say  whether 
their  doing  so  has  not  attracted  more  to  hear  their  ministrations  and 
rendered  those  ministrations  more  impressive  and  effectual.  More 
come,  all  are  more  impressed,  and  they  carry  away  practical  rules 
which  better  illustrate  the  broad  principles  of  faith.  Here  then  is 
a  body  of  men,  who,  by  the  application  of  means  already  at  their 
disposal,  aud  still  more  if  they  were  to  cultivate  a  yet  closer  con¬ 
versation  with  their  neighbours — the  conversation  not  of  teaching, 
for  that  goes  little  way,  but  of  companionship,  whose  sympathies 
soften  the  heart  to  receive  the  impress  which  the  minister  is  to 
give — may  carry  enlightenment  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  many. 
Having  such  authority  and  such  opportunity,  let  the  Christian 
minister,  of  whatever  sect,  charge  himself  with  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  to  root  out  this  murderous  depravity  which  is  extending 
in  some  districts  of  the  island. 


HINTS  LOB  IRISH  POOR-LAW  REEORM. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  humiliating  truth,  that  our  legislation,  so 
far  from  being  usually  the  result  of  a  sound  induction,  is  scarcely 
ever  beneficially  influenced  by  historical  or  even  by  contempora¬ 
neous  and  parallel  experience.  Under  circumstances  exactly  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  for  which  they  have  legislated  ignorantly  and  mis¬ 
chievously  a  century  before,  men  will  enact  like  blunders  each 
day :  nay,  they  not  seldom  simultaneously  abolish  and  reenact 
statutes  the  evils  or  the  inefficacy  of  which  the  passing  hour  de¬ 
monstrates.  Their  eyes,  too,  may  be  all  the  time  open  to  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  are  about  to  do  :  their  consciences  they  quiet  by  those 
words  of  power — “  Something  must  be  done.”  Under  the  influence 
of  this  phrase,  unlimited  “  out-door  relief,”  a  monster  “  labour- 
rate,”  and  a  national  “  rate  in  aid,”  were  imposed  upon  Ireland 
by  politicians  who  had  recognized  the  operation  of  those  contri¬ 
vances  in  beggaring  and  demoralizing  the  labouring  population  of 
England,  and  who  had  themselves  laboured  for  years  in  efforts  to 
abolish  them,  or  to  mitigate  the  unmixed  evil  of  their  results. 
The  deed  was  done,  too,  not  more  in  contravention  of  the  past  and 
passing  experience  of  England,  than  in  opposition  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  probable  effects  upon  Ireland  entertained  by  those  who 
did  it  and  by  all  iu  whom  they  trusted.  “  We  cannot,”  said  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  and  his  fellow  Commissioners,  in  1836,  “  we  can¬ 
not  recommend  1  parochial  employment,’  or  ‘  out-door  relief,’  for 
the  labourers  of  Ireland :  we  cannot  recommend  a  system  which 
offers  bounties  on  filth  and  improvidence,  the  pressing  evils  of  the 
country,  and  which  discourages  that  cleanliness,  neatness,  and 
comfort,  of  which  Ireland  stands  in  such  crying  need !  ”  This 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  ail  his  Reports.  “  To 
introduce  out-door  relief  into  Ireland,”  said  Mr.  Senior,  “  would 
be  to  inflict  ou  the  country  a  greater  injury  than  any  that  she  has  yet 
suffered  from  us.  The  disease  which  required  two  centuries  of  gra¬ 
dual  increase  before  it  became  intolerable  in  England,  would  in  less 
than  ten  years  become  unbearable,  perhaps  incurable,  in  Ireland.” 
So  late  as  the  session  of  1816,  Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  con¬ 
currence  in  these  opinions ;  and  statements  were  then  made  both 
by  his  Lordship  aud  by  Sir  James  Graham  to  the  effect  “  that  there 
had  been  experience  in  England  of  the  danger,  even  under  tempo¬ 
rary  pressure,  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  the  ablebodied.  It  con¬ 
stituted,  iu  fact,  a  payment  out  of  the  rate  in  aid  of  wages,  and 
led  to  a  system  of  relief  now  called  in  England  “  a  labour-rate,” 
which,  of  all  the  noxious  offshoots  of  the  Poor-law  in  this 
country,  proved  to  be  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  in¬ 
jurious.  Among  all  great  bodies  of  ratepayers,  there  are  per¬ 
sons  sustaining  themselves  with  great  difficulty  by  their  in¬ 
dustry.  If  a  claim  of  this  description  were  let  in,  it  was  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  swamp  that  indus¬ 
trious  class,  and  to  spread  pauperism  indefinitely.  A  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  would  be  created,  so  debased  and  so  dependent,  that,  bad  and 
unhappy  as  the  condition  of  the  working  population  of  Ireland 
might  be  then,  yet,  judging  from  the  highest  authorities  who  have 
treated  the  subject,  and  relying  on  experience,  it  was  feared  that 
but  a  very  short  time  would  elapse  before  the  future  condition  of 
Ireland  would  be  rendered  infinitely  worse  than  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  “  out-door  relief,”  “  labour-rate  ”  and  “  rate  in  aid,” 
were  inflicted  upon  Ireland,  in  the  teeth  of  all  this  experience,  ap¬ 
prehension,  and  foresight;  and  two  of  the  three  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion,  though  the  first  has  been  unanimously  condemned  by  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  who  detailed  their  official  and  independent  experience 
of  its  actual  effects  before  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  past  year. 

But  while  the  spell,  “  Something  must  be  done,”  has  thus  urged 
the  rulers  of  the  Legislature  on  their  course  of  mischief,  the  same 
influence  has  acted  unpropitiously  upon  their  opponents.  They 
too  exclaim  that  “  something  must  be  done  ” ;  and,  with  nearly  a 
common  voice,  the  more  respectable  leaders  of  opinion  in  Ireland 
call  for  “  a  strict  application  of  in-door  relief  to  all  classes  of 
paupers,”  as  the  counter-charm  all-sufficient  for  the  occasion.  In 
their  haste,  they  even  very  generally  concur  in  the  admission 
made  by  the  Lords’  Committee  of  last  year,  “  that  to  effect 
this,  additional  workhouse  accommodation  must  be  provided,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  new  unions  should  be  formed  and 
workhouses  attached  to  them.”  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
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much  more  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  than  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  application  of  the  workhouse  test,  or  a  new  plunge  into  a 
building-debt,  and  into  a  system  in  which  six-and-eightpence  out 
of  every  pound  expended  goes  to  the  support  of  an  official  staff.* 
The  truth  is,  the  original  vice  of  the  Irish  Poor-law,  and  that 
which  necessarily  led  to  the  monstrous  evil  of  an  indiscriminate 
and  unchecked  out-door  relief,  was  the  acknowledgment,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  a  claim  for  public  alms  on  the  part  of 
the  ablebodied  poor.  "Whenever  the  healthy  labouring  population 
of  a  country,  and  especially  of  an  agricultural  country,  fail  in  sup¬ 
porting  themselves,  the  cause  must  be  either  the  exceptional  one 
of  a  failure  of  crops,  or  some  social  derangement  too  deep-seated 
for  an  alms-law  to  touch.  In  the  former  ease,  which  was  that 
of  Ireland,  as  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  exceptional,  so  ought 
the  remedy  to  be.  When,  during"  the  last  four  years,  the  able- 
bodied  poor  needed  relief,  the  union  and  workhouse  systems,  with 
their  extensive  districts  and  divided  responsibility,  were  found 
utterly  inadequate  to  supply  it.  Nor  did  the  labour-rate, 
or  the  simple  distribution  of  food  at  the  public  cost,  answer 
better :  during  nine  months  ended  in  April  of  the  present  plentiful 
year,  no  fewer  than  225  inquests  were  reported  by  the  Constabu¬ 
lary,  in  which  the  verdicts  alleged  death  from  want.  How  the 
whole  system  is  at  this  moment  operating  to  cause  evictions,  to 
prevent  cultivation,  and  to  direct  a  tide  of  pauper  immigration 
into  England,  we  have  already  seen.  Now,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  origin  of  the  evil  in  the  potato-famine  has  not  ceased 
to  operate,  or  may  again  become  active,  can  any  rational  man  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  remedy  would  be  found  merely  in  “  a  strict  application 
of  in-door  relief  to  all  classes  of  paupers  ”  ?  Under  such  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances,  an  exceptional  but  orderly  mode  of  remedial 
action  should  be  rendered  practicable.  While  the  infirm  and  im¬ 
potent  should  be  relieved  in  the  workhouses  and  at  the  general 
cost  of  the  unions,  the  electoral  divisions  might  be  permitted,  or, 
if  necessary,  required,  but  only  under  circumstances  of  impe¬ 
rative  necessity,  to  enter  into  local  arrangements  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  or  relief,  in  food,  of  those  able  and  willing  to  work.  In 
these  arrangements  the  voluntary  association  of  neighbouring 
electoral  divisions  might  be  permitted,  and  individuals  might  be 
allowed  to  commute  their  proportion  of  the  “  famine-rate,”  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  employment  of  an  equivalent  number  of 
labourers  in  need  of  relief.  If  the  actual  incidence  and  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  necessary  taxation  were  in  tliis  way  kept  in  full  view 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  if  no  exemption  or  partition  of  the  burden 
were  permitted,  there  would  probably  be  few  impostors  upon  the 
relief-roll  and  but  little  uncultivated  land  in  the  divisions.  Thus, 
the  elastic  force  of  capital  and  industry  would  be  left  at  liberty  to 
work,  and,  in  most  instances,  would  be  found  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  If  not,  the  cause  of  failure  should  be  sought  out  and  ob¬ 
viated  :  it  certainly  would  not  be  removeable  by  a  persistence  in 
the  bleeding  and.  water  cure — compulsory  alms-giving  and 
compulsory  abstraction  of  capital  from  the  channels  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  plan  we  suggest  woidd  really  be  an  occasional 
and  extraordinary  complement  of  the  workhouse  system ;  and 
as  such,  its  adoption  would  justify  the  strict  application,  at  all 
ordinary  times  and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  of  the  in-door  relief  test. 
To  that  necessary  general  rule  we  have,  however,  to  hint  another 
exception.  On  the  30th  of  March  1850,  there  were  in  the  work- 
houses  of  Ireland  95,622  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  :  what 
is  to  become  of  these  unfortunates  ?  To  those  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  education,  whether  through  personal  experience  or  his¬ 
torical  inquiry,  no  fact  is  better  assured  than  the  impossibility, 
physical  and  moral,  of  rearing  children  congregated  in  masses, 
into  useful  members  of  society.  There  is  absolutely  no  physical 
training  that  can  manufacture  a  hardy  peasant  out  of  the  prisoner 
of  a  pauper  boarding-school ;  no  moral  discipline  practicable  in 
such  an  institution  can  effect  much  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done 
to  fit  an  individual  for  even  the  humblest  station  in  life,  and  which 
can  only  be  done  by  “  the  family  ”  relation.  The  unhappy  children 
of  the  Irish  workhouses  will  assuredlv  neither  make  good  emigrants 
nor  safe  dwellers  at  home.  They  might  generally  be  made  either  the 
one  or  the  other  by  relieving  their  bodily  destitution  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  by  providing  for  the  mental  cultivation  in  the 
public  schools  with  which  the  country  is  now  abundantly  supplied. 
The  plan  of  placing  destitute  children  in  peasants’  families  was 
adopted  successfully  by  the  I  risk  Foundling  Hospital,  after  a  long 
and  calamitous  experience  had  satisfied  its  managers  of  the  evils  of 
the  opposite  system.  The  cost  for  out-door  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  education,  of  each  child  under  the  control  of  that  institution, 
was  3/.  10s.  a  year;  and  the  management  was  conducted  by  a  staff 
of  some  half-dozen  persons.  The  average  cost  of  each  pauper  in 
the  workhouses  during  the  last  year,  for  maintenance  and  clotliing 
alone,  was  31.  15s.  10c/.  ;  and  the  entire  average  expenditure  upon 
each  child  was  probably  not  less  than  6/.  or  V. 

But  diminishing  space  warns  us  to  draw  our  lucubrations  to  a 
close  ;  which  we  shall  do  by  simply  summing  up  our  hints.  We 
have  hinted,  that  the  Irish  Poor-law  might  be  assimilated  to  the 
model  set  by  English  practice  and  experience,  and  by  common 
sense — 

1.  Bv  the  abolition  of  tire  exemption  from  rating  of  tenements 
valued  at  or  under  4/. ;  and  so  removing  the  penalty  under 
which  the  landowner  is  forced  to  clear  his  lands  : 

*  In  the  year  ended  20th  September  1S49,  the  expenditure  of  poor-rates 


in  Ireland  was, 

In  maintenance  . £707,294 

Out  relief .  G79,603 

Establishment  expenses .  700,752 


2.  By  fixing  the  incidence  of  the  rate,  at  least  so  far  as  relates 
to  all  future  tenancies,  upon  the  occupier  only ;  and  so,  at 
once,  awaking  his  responsibility  for  the  proper  working  of  the 
law,  and  bringing  rent  to  a  free  market  test : 

3.  By  fixing  the  liability  for  arrears  of  rate  upon  the  person  who 
incurred  them  ;  and  so  removing  the  penalty  upon  cultivation 
which  the  fixture  of  those  arrears  on  the  land  now  imposes : 

4.  By  the  abolition  of  the  various  and  expensive  legal  remedies 
for  the  recovery  of  rates ;  and  so  increasing  the  collection  and 
diminishing  its  pressure  on  the  ratepayer : 

5.  By  restricting  all  ordinary  relief,  except  in  the  case  of  des¬ 
titute  children,  to  the  workhouse: 

6.  By  arranging  a  machinery,  on  the  plan  indicated  above,  for 
the  temporary  and  local  relief  of  extraordinary  occasional  des¬ 
titution. 

Some  of  these  propositions  will  probably  seem  too  small  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Poor-law  reformers,  and  others  too  large  in  those  of 
the  raging  philanthropists.  The  men  who  are  now  at  the  verge 
of  ruin,  brought  on  by  a  reckless  attempt  to  hand-feed  a  nation, 
may  think  changes  in  the  incidence  of  the  rate  to  be  trifling :  those 
who  merely  think  of  quieting  popular  clamour  by  daily  expedients, 
will  scarcely  comprehend  a  broader  plan  of  dealing  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Nevertheless,  xve  hope  that  reasonable  men  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  will  see  that,  as  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
in  both  kingdoms,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  causes  which  have 
produced  infinite  mischief  in  the  former  can  be  safely  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  latter ;  or  that  laws  which  the  common  sense  of  the 
one  nation  repudiates  are  likely  to  be  acceptable  or  beneficial  in  the 
other.  Those  who  may  take  this  view  will  recognize  in  all  our 
hints  nothing  beyond  a  recommendation  to  be  guided  by  English 
experience,  and  to  reduce  the  practice  of  Irish  poor-relief  to  that 
which  has  been  found  safe  or  least  injurious  in  our  own  country : 
such  persons  will,  we  trust,  act  accordingly. 


THE  BABBLE  CASE. 

On  the  face  of  the  documents  before  us — the  judgment  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  and  a  letter  by  Mr.  Henry  Barber— -Mr.  Barber  has 
been  treated  cruelly  and  unjustly ;  and  his  pertinacious  demand  for 
justice  is  a  circumstance  in  favour  not  only  of  his  energy  but  of 
his  honesty.  The  case  is  familiar  to  the  public  :  the  general  im¬ 
pression  follows  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Home  Office, 
that  Barber  was  wrongfully  convicted,  and  deserved  the  full  “  par¬ 
don” — the  only  form  of  reversal  recognized  by  our  law — which  he 
at  last  obtained,  but  of  which  he  is  deprived  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  in  refusing  to  reinstate  him  on  the  roll  of  attornies. 

In  delivering  judgment  on  his  application,  resisted  by  the  Law 
Society,  the  Court  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  Boyal  pardon 
ought  to  place  Mr.  Barber  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had 
been  acquitted  at  the  tried.  Now  what,  in  that  case,  would  have 
been  his  position  P  He  would  have  gone  straight  to  his  office,  and 
have  resumed  practice  as  an  attorney.  If  any  one  had  thought  that 
his  conduct  was  unprofessional,  it  would  have  been  open  to  such 
person,  in  spite  of  the  acquittal,  to  make  an  application  to  strike 
him  off  the  rolls.  But  notice  of  that  motion  would  have  found 
him  on  the  rolls,  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  his  papers,  with  all 
the  facts  fresh  in  his  memory.  Such  is  the  position  to  which,  as 
the  Court  allows,  the  pardon  ought  to  restore  him.  But  what  is 
his  position  now  ?  He  is  off  the  rolls,  he  is  not  in  his  office,  his 
papers  are  scattered,  the  facts  are  not  fresh  in  his  memory;  and, 
after  laying  down  the  sound  principle,  the  Court  stultifies  its  own 
axiom,  by  adjudging  that  in  such  position  he  is  to  remain. 

The  Court  seems  to  have  relied  much  on  one  point.  In  Hunt’s 
case,  acting  under  instructions  from  Eletcher,  Mr.  Barber  claimed 
dividends  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  twelve  years,  from  December 
1829,  the  date  of  the  will :  the  dividends,  however,  had  not  been 
paid  for  tliirty-five  years  ;  and  the  presumed  knowledge  of  that 
fact  is  taken  to  prove  Barber’s  complicity.  But  Mr.  Barber  de¬ 
nies  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  his 
denial.  The  Bank  officers  may  have  detected  the  non-payment  of 
the  dividends :  but  all  they  did  was  to  pay  the  amount  claimed, 
without  saying  a  word  about  the  remainder  due.  "Why  should 
Mr.  Barber  suppose  that  Mary  Hunt  had  neglected  to  receive  her 
dividends  for  twenty-three  years  before  her  death  ?  "Why  should 
the  Bank  officers  conceal  the  real  amount  due  ?• — unless  those 
zealous  servants  had  an  eye  to  the  idol  of  all  pious  men  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  “  the  Best.” 

This  well  exemplifies  the  whole  treatment.  On  the  points  spe¬ 
cifically  stated,  Barber  meets  the  charge  and  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  the  appearances  against  him  ;  but  those  who  are  stubborn  in 
belief  of  his  guilt,  or  in  affecting  that  belief,  say,  “  Oh  yes,  he  ex¬ 
plains  that;  but  no  doubt  there  are  other  circumstances  that  damn 
him.”  So  the  judgment  has  been  upheld  on  the  same  grounds  :  it 
is  said  that  he  was  acquitted  in  Slack’s  case,  but  that  there  were 
three  other  cases  on  which  he  was  not  tried.  Now  what  are  the 
facts  here  ?  There  were  four  cases  against  him :  on  the  first  in 
the  list  he  was  tried,  and  acquitted  ;  the  prosecuting  counsel  then 
skipped  the  two  next  cases  and  elected  to  try  him  on  the  fourth, 
on  which  he  was  convicted.  But  wronyfully  convicted,  and  now 
acquitted  by  the  Home  Office  on  a  fuller  inquiry :  so  that  he  is  in 
fact  acquitted  on  two  cases,  one  of  them  the  strongest. 


DUBATION  OF  THE  INDUSTBIAL  DAY. 

Foe  upwards  of  two  centuries  there  have  been  strenuous  endea¬ 
vours  to  regulate  the  employment  of  labour.  But  the  policy  of 
an  earlier  period  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  that  which  has 
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been  predominant  since  the  commencement  of  the  current  century. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  object  was  to  enforce  industry, 
to  compel  all  males  above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  all  single  women 
without  visible  means  of  livelihood,  to  follow  some  specific  occu¬ 
pation.  The  act  also  (5th  Eliz.  c.  4)  determines  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bour — in  summer  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  or  eight  in 
the  evening,  and  in  winter  from  daybreak  till  dark.  But  lately  the 
leading  aim  has  been,  not  to  coerce  industry,  but  to  mitigate  its 
severities,  to  prevent  excessive  toil  in  any  class,  in  particular  to 
protect  females  altogether  from  work  unsuited  to  them,  as  in  coal¬ 
mines,  and  to  limit  the  hours  of  their  labour  in  mills  and  factories, 
and  also  those  of  children.  This  contrasted  direction  of  legislation 
obviously  originated  in  the  contrasted  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  two  periods  :  in  the  former,  the  supply  of  labour  was  unequal 
to  the  demand  of  an  advancing  community ;  iu  the  latter,  above  it ; 
and  the  same  spirit  of  humanity  that  prompted  the  abolition  of 
West  Indian  slavery  prompted  expedients  to  avert  the  evils  of  an 
overstocked  market  of  industry,  especially  in  its  operation  on  wo¬ 
men  and  children. 

But  it  is  most  singular  to  observe,  that  long  and  variously  as  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been  directed  to  these  objects,  it 
has  never  once  by  a  general  enactment  defined  the  legal  duration 
of  a  day's  work.  Except  the  old  act  of  Elizabeth  referred  to, 
whose  operation  is  limited  to  husbandry  employments,  there  is  no 
statute  that  definitely  says  for  all  classes  what  a  fair  day’s  work 
is — ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  hours.  Were  any  magistrate  appealed 
to,  or  any  of  the  superior  courts,  they  would  be  unable  judicially 
to  determine  this  issue,  further  than  by  reference  to  the  usage  of 
trade,  by  saying  to  the  applicants,  there  is  no  positive  law  to  guide 
us,  and  you  must  yourselves  decide  according  to  custom.  ]NTow 
this  appears  a  singular  deficiency,  affecting  every  class  of  the  in¬ 
dustrious  ;  for  all  classes,  whether  paid  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
yearly,  have  in  return  to  render  one  or  more  days’  work,  but  what 
is  the  duration  of  a  working  day  the  law  has  nowhere  declared, 
but  left  open  to  the  uncertain  interpretation  of  employers  or  the 
employed,  as  one  or  the  other  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

To  meet  this  hiatus,  to  supply  the  elemental  unit  in  labour  legis¬ 
lation,  and  which,  scientifically,  ought  to  have  preceded  specific 
laws  either  in  respect  of  infants  or  adults,  two  courses  arc  open, 
either  by  reference  to  the  natural  day  or  the  artificial  day  of  civil 
creation.  The  natural  day  is  twelve  hours  long ;  it  is  the  equal  and 
average  duration  throughout  the  year  of  sunlight  in  every  climate ; 
and  as  without  light  no  industrial  art  can  be  well  followed,  it 
•seems  the  limit  which  Nature  has  prescribed  as  the  ordinary  time 
of  application.  Upon  such  intimation  twelve  hours  might  be  legis¬ 
latively  declared  to  be  the  legal  duration  of  an  industrial  day,  and 
that  in  all  hirings  or  contracts,  expressed  or  implied,  the  law'  W'ould 
recognize  no  other.  It  is  not  meant  that  such  enactment  should  be 
compulsorily  enforced,  or  that  non-observance  should  be  visited  by 
penalty  ;  individuals  should  be  left  as  free  as  before  to  make  any 
bargain  they  please,  morally  binding  on  the  contracting  parties, 
only  not  to  be  entitled  to  judicial  recognition  if  inconsistent  with 
the  statute.  Sunday  is  a  dies  non  in  law ;  contracts  of  sale,  and 
civil  process  by  writ  or  warrant  on  that  day,  are  void ;  and  like 
nullity  might  be  stamped  on  every  engagement  of  service  deviating 
from  the  new  promulgation. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  such  legislative  settlement  would 
be  threefold.  Eirst,  without  infringing  individual  liberty,  it  would 
obviate  an  existing  source  of  dispute  and  misunderstanding  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  “  day’s  labour.”  Secondly,  it  w’ould  define 
extensively  legal  immunities  of  masters,  servants,  and  apprentices 
of  every  denomination,  and  enable  each,  if  need  be,  to  stand  on 
known  rights  in  resistance  to  attempted  injustice  either  as  re¬ 
spected  excessive  or  deficient  service.  Lastly,  it  would  evince 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  Legislature,  by  establishing  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  enforce  what  appears  the  natural  and  medium  hours  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  it  would  not  aid  individuals  in  extremes  either  way. 

The  Report  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Railways,  for  1849, 
supplies  some  points  of  interest.  The  increase  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion  in  1849  was  869  miles  ;  the  distance  open  to  the  public  at  the  end 
of  1848  being  5,127,  and  5,996  miles  at  the  end  of  1849.  At  the  end  of 
1849,  there  were  powers  in  existence  for  the  completion  of  additional  \ 
lines  amounting  to  6,030  miles :  the  progress  of  construction,  how¬ 
ever,  had  become  more  and  more  slack ;  in  the  past  year,  “  all  work  | 
had  ceased”  on  350  miles  of  line  which  were  returned  as  in  pro-  j 
gTess  in  1848  :  probably,  of  the  6,030  miles  remaining  to  bo  opened 
at  the  end  of  1849,  not  more  than  1,000  miles  were  then  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  construction.  The  reduction  of  employment,  in  consequence 
of  this  cessation  of  progress,  extended  to  84,361  persons  in  1848  ;  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year  probably  60,000  more  persons  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  still  further  checking  of  progress :  the  total  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  work  on  railways  in  1845,  and  who  will  be  out  of  employ 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  will  ho  not  less  that  200,000  persons.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  opened  line  in  1847,  184S,  and  1849,  was  at  the  respective  rates 
of  30.30,  24.28,  and  21.63  per  cent ;  but  the  increase  of  receipts  per  mile 
was  only  at  the  respective  rates  of  9.22,  6.96,  and  13.27  per  cent.  The 
gross  receipts  in  1849  were  about  11,806,0007,  which  left  a  net  profit  of 
about  6,729,4207  ;  and  this  sum  gives  a  dividend  of  about  3.40  per 
cent  to  holders  of  property  amounting  to  197,500,0007  Yet  up¬ 
wards  of  40,000,0007  of  the  capital  was  raised  at  an  average  rate 
of  4g  per  cent  interest.  From  a  desire  to  increase  mileage,  the  compa¬ 
nies  have,  at  an  increasing  rate,  reported  themselves  prepared  to  open 
lines  which  the  Commissioners  have  thought  unsafe  to  open :  in  184S  the 
postponements  from  this  cause  were  but  11,  in  1849  they  were  42.  The 
accidents  decrease,  even  absolutely  and  without  reference  to  the  increase 
of  passengers  carried  ;  those  dependent  on  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  passengers  were  one-third  less  in  1849  than  in  1848,  though  the  pas¬ 
sengers  conveyed — 63,841,539— were  10  per  cent  more  than  in  1848. 
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bae’s  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the 

ARCTIC  SEA.* 

Notwithstanding  the  various  expeditions  for  Arctic  discovery 
undertaken  of  late  years,  a  large  portion  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America  remained  unexamined.  The  furthest  point  surveyed  by 
the  Fury  and  Ilecla  was  to  about  851  degrees  of  West  longitude 
and  70  degrees  of  North  latitude.  The  survey  of  Sir  John  Ross, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boothia  Felix,  reached  no  further  East¬ 
ward  than  the  91st  or  92d  degree  of  West  longitude  in  about  the 
70th  degree  of  latitude  ;  leaving  unknown  the  six  intervening  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  and  the  three-and-a-half  degrees  of  latitude  be¬ 
tween  the  Repulse  Bay  of  Middleton,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Bay  of 
I  Ross,  and  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hccla.  To  explore  this  re- 
J  gion  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Rae’s  expedition,  so  as  to  complete  the 
idea  of  the  continent  coast  formation  from  Capo  Farewell  in  Green¬ 
land  to  Behring’s  Straits. 

To  carry  this  purpose  into  execution,  he  was  provided  with  two 
sea-boats  and  a  picked  crew.  He  carried  as  much  provision  as 
could  be  stowed,  but  he  vras  to  derive  his  main  subsistence  from 
what  he  could  procure  in  the  desolate  regions  he  vTas  about  to  en¬ 
ter.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  from  Fort  Churchill  in  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  the  “  scene  ”  of  his  future  labours ;  the  choice  of  getting 
there  being  left  to  himself.  Mr.  Rae  was  desirous  to  avoid  the 
sea  voyage  round  Melville’s  Peninsula,  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla ;  and,  falling  in  with  some  Esquimaux  at  the  head  of  Repulse 
Bay,  he  learned  from  them  that  the  unknown  portion  he  was  to  ex¬ 
plore]  took  (as  had  been  supposed)  the  form  of  a  bay,  and  that  its 
waters  could  be  reached  by  a  succession  of  streams  and  lakes,  leaving 
little  more  than  five  miles  of  land  to  pass  over.  Mr.  Rae  imme¬ 
diately  determined  upon  his  plan ;  which  was  to  leave  one  of  the 
boats  behind  with  its  crew,  and  to  convey  the  other  across  the 
isthmus,  hauling  it  over  the  land  when  water  failed.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished,  in  spite  of  river  obstacles  requiring 
portage,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  water 
|  ceased  altogether;  but  the  ice  rendered  it  impracticable  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  coast  of  the  great  bay  he  had  reached — which  the  na¬ 
tives  call  Akkoolee,  but  winch  Mr.  Rae  named  Committee  Bay 
in  compliment  to  the  Company.  The  party  therefore  returned 
to  head-quarters ;  and  a  spot  having  been  selected  for  a  winter 
residence,  they  set  about  building  a  house  and  outhouses,  gather¬ 
ing  fuel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  from  the  produce  of 
1  the  net  and  the  gun.  As  soon  as  it  was  practicable  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Rae  set  out  on  a  land  exploration,  with  Esquimaux  dog-sledges 
j  and  Indian  guides.  He  first  surveyed  the  Westerly  side  of  the 
Akkoolee  till  he  reached  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Bay  of  Ross ;  and  then 
returning  to  Fort  Hope  to  recruit,  he  started  again  to  explore  the 
Eastern  coast,  which  he  all  but  accomplished.  When  he  arrived 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla, 
prolusions  fell  short,  and  he  could  only  advance  in  the  onward  di¬ 
rection  half  a  night’s  journey, — for  he  travelled  by  night,  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  the  day  sun  upon  the  snow. 

“  Leaving  one  of  the  men,  I  set  out  with  the  other  at  half-past  nine  p. »«., 
the  snow  falling  fast ;  and  although  we  had  little  or  nothing  to  carry,  the 
travelling  was  very  fatiguing  as  we  crossed  Baker  Bay,  (so  named  iu  memory 
of  a  much  valued  friend,)  at  the  North  side  of  which  we  arrived  after  a  walk 
of  four  miles.  It  now  snowed  so  thick  that  we  could  not  see  farther  than 
fifty  yards  round  us ;  and  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  follow  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  shore,  which,  when  we  had  traced  it  six  miles  beyond  Baker  Bay, 
turned  sharp  to  the  Eastward ;  but  the  weather  continuing  thick,  I  could 
not  see  how  far  it  preserved  this  trending.  After  waiting  here  nearly  an 
!  hour,  the  sky  cleared  up  for  a  few  minutes  at  four  a.  m.,  which  enabled  me 
to  discover  that  wo  were  on  the  South  shore  of  a  considerable  bay,  and  I 
could  also  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  the  coast  line  for  nearly  twelve  miles  be¬ 
yond  it. 

“  To  the  most  distant  visible  point  (latitude  69’  42'  N.,  longitude  85°  8' 
West)  I  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Ellice,  after  Edward  Ellice,  Esq.,  M.P.,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Company :  the  bay  to  the  Northward,  and  the  head¬ 
land  on  which  we  stood,  were  respectively  named  after  the  distinguished  na¬ 
vigators  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Captain  Crozier. 

“  Finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  reaching  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla, 
from  which  Cape  Ellice  could  not  be  more  than  ten  miles  distant,  we 
took  possession  of  our  discoveries  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  retraced  our 
steps,  arriving  at  our  encampment  of  the  previous  day  at  half-past  eight 
a.  m.” 

The  return  to  Fort  Hope  was  distinguished  by  hardships,  toils, 
and  short  commons,  that  would  have  been  death  to  less  hardy  and 
accustomed  explorers.  From  their  wintering  station  the  return  to 
Fort  Churchill  was  a  coasting  voyage,  with  peril  from  ice  and 
water,  but  only  things  of  course  to  the  servants  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company. 

The  indifference  arising  from  habitual  danger  and  privation, 
coupled,  as  is  often  the  case  in  men  of  action,  with  a  plain  brief 
style,  diminishes  to  common  readers  the  real  merit  of  the  explorers, 
and  the  sense  of  the  risks  they  run,  the  hardships  they  endured, 
and  the  difficulties  they  overcame.  It  was  suspected  they  might 
have  to  winter ;  and  it  was  known  that  fuel  would  be  a  great  want, 
from  the  scarcity  of  wrood.  Oil  therefore  was  sought,  and  bought 
from  the  Esquimaux ;  while  alcohol  was  carried  with  them  as  a 
last  resource.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  exertions  in  collecting  heather, 
drift-wood,  and  oil,  fire  was  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  cooking, 
and  that  at  last  but  once  a  day.  In  the  deep  winter  they  had 
to  take  their  clothes  to  bed  to  dry  them ;  as  the  winter  was 
passing  away  and  fuel  getting  still  scarcer,  they  took  snow  in 
bladders  to  bed,  in  order  to  melt  it  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies. 

*  Narrative  of  an|Expedition  to  tlw?  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  1846  and  1847.  By 
John  Rae,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Service,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Boone. 
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Yet  amid  cold,  darkness,  and  short  commons,  they  not  only  bore 
up,  but  were  cheerful  and  even  gay ;  to  be  frozen  in  bed  being,  by 
some  peculiarity  of  Arctic  humour,  considered  a  joke.  These  arc 
some  samples  of  comfort  at  Fort  Hope. 

“  The  thermometer  in-doors  varied  from  293  to  4(F  below  the  freezing-point ; 
which  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  where  there  was  a  fire  to  warm  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  even  room  to  move  about ;  but  where  there  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  some  few  degrees  more  heat  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able. 

“  As  we  could  not  go  for  water  we  were  forced  to  thaw  snow,  and  take  only 
one  meal  each  day.  My  waistcoat  after  a  week’s  wearing  became  so  stiff 
from  the  condensation  and  freezing  of  my  breath  upon  it,  that  I  had  much 
trouble  to  get  it  buttoned.  *  *  * 

“  One  cause  of  discomfort  to  me  was  the  great  quantity  of  tobacco  smoke 
in  our  low  and  confined  house ;  it  being  sometimes  so  thick  that  no  object 
could  be  seen  at  a  couple  of  yards’  distance.  The  whole  party,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  myself,  were  most  inveterate  smokers  :  indeed  it  was  impossible  to 
be  awake  for  ten  minutes  during  the  night  without  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
flint  and  steel  striking  a  light.  Of  course  I  might  to  a  great  extent  have  put 
a  stop  to  this ;  but  the  poor  fellows  appeared  to  receive  so  much  comfort  from 
the  use  of  the  pipe,  that  it  would  have  been  cruelty  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
saving  myself  a  trifling  inconvenience.  *  *  * 

“  On  the  7th  (February)  a  man  mamed  Ak-kec-ou-lik,  who  had  promised 
us  four  seal-skins  of  oil,  arrived  and  said  that  he  could  only  let  us  have  one, 
because  the  bears  had  broken  into  his  ‘  cache  ’  and  devoured  nearly  all  its 
contents.  This  story  I  did  not  believe  at  the  time,  and  I  afterwards  found 
out  that  it  was  false.  I  felt  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  the  man’s  not  keeping 
his  promise,  because  we  had  depended  much  upon  this  supply  for  fuel  and 
light.  To  save  the  former,  we  had  during  part  of  last  month  taken  only  one 
meal  a  day,  and  discontinued  the  comfort  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  our  evening- 
repast.  Of  oil  our  stock  was  so  small  that  we  had  been  forced  to  keep  early  and 
late  hours — namely,  lying  occasionally  fourteen  hours  in  bed,  as  we  found  that 
to  sit  up  in  a  house  in  which  the  temperature  was  some  degrees  below  zero, 
without  either  light  or  fire,  was  not  very  pleasant.  Fortunately  we  all  enj  oyed 
excellent  health ;  and  our  few  discomforts,  instead  of  causing-  discontent,  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  subjects  of  merriment.  For  instance,  Hutchison  about  tins 
time  had  his  knee  frozen  in  bed ;  and  I  believe  the  poor  fellow  (who,  by-tlie- 
by,  was  the  softest  of  the  party)  was  afterwards  very  sorry  for  letting  it  be 
known,  as  he  got  so  heartily  laughed  at  for  his  effeminacy.’’ 

This  volume,  like  the  Cumming’s  Sporting  Adventures  in  South 
Africa,  strongly  impresses  the  fact  of  what  men  with  good  con¬ 
stitutions  may  be  trained  to,  and  enables  us  to  realize  the  alleged 
effects  of  Spartan  habits  and  ancient  military  discipline.  Had 
men  unaccustomed  to  work  and  privation  been  subjected  to  the 
common  exposure  of  everyday  travel  in  these  regions,  they 
would  have  died  from  the  effects,  if  not  immediately.  The  most 
expert  forager,  the  best  sportsman,  the  hardiest  labourer  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  left  to  himself  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  these  Arctic 
countries,  would  be  starved  by  hunger  or  destroyed  by  cold  in  a 
very  short  time.  Mr.  Rae  and  his  followers  rubbed  on,  and  really 
with  comfort  such  as  the  case  admitted.  At  certain  times  life  is 
pretty  teeming  in  those  dreary  wastes.  Deer,  wild-fowl,  fish, 
seals,  and  occasionally  a  hear,  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  have 
skill  and  endurance  and  the  forethought  to  store  provisions  in 
the  brief  season  of  comparative  plenty.  Terrible  as  is  the 
cold  even  in  the  nights  of  spring  or  late  summer,  a  snow-house, 
rapidly  run  up,  makes  the  wanderer  snug-  and  comfortable.  Even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  native  to  the  manner  born,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  European  if  he  does  not  lose  his  head  as  well  as  his 
way,  can  manage  tolerably. 

“On  the  18th  (January)  Ouligbuck  had  gone  out  to  hunt,  and  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  2oth,  after  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  him  again  in 
life.  It  appeared  that  he  had  visited  the  Esquimaux  at  Christie  Lake,  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  them  about  not  having  kept  their  promise  regarding 
some  oil  that  they  said  they  would  bring  to  us,  and  which  they  had  omitted 
to  do.  He  had  been  caught  by  the  storm  of  the  18th  before  he  reached 
his  friends,  and  was  obliged  to  build  a  snow-hut,  in  which  he  passed  the 
night  comfortably  enough.  On  the  following  morning,  when  it  cleared  up  a 
little,  he  found  that  he  was  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  from  Ids  des¬ 
tination,  which  the  thickness  of  the  weather  on  the  previous  day  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  seeing.” 

On  their  journies,  the  snow-house  was  the  regular  thing,  as 
much  so  as  a  tent  to  soldiers ;  and  it  was  followed  by  such  a  meal 
as  they  had  the  means  for. 

“  Our  usual  mode  of  preparing  lodgings  for  the  night  was  as  follows.  As 
soon  as  we  had  selected  a  spot  for  our  snow-house,  our  Esquimaux,  assisted 
by  one  or  more  of  the  men,  commenced  cutting  out  blocks  of  snow.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  had  been  raised,  the  builder  commenced  his 
work,  his  assistants  supplj'ing  him  with  the  material.  A  good  roomy  dwell¬ 
ing  was  thus  raised  in  an  hour,  if  the  snow  was  in  a  good  state  for  building. 
Whilst  our  principal  mason  was  thus  occupied,  another  of  the  party  was 
busy  erecting  a  kitchen  ;  which,  although  our  cooking  was  none  of  the  most 
delicate  or  extensive,  was  still  a  necessary  addition  to  our  establishment,  had 
it  been  only  to  thaw  snow.  As  soon  as  the  snow  hut  was  completed,  our 
sledges  were  unloaded,  and  everything  eatable  (including  parchment-skin 
and  moose-skin  shoes,  which  had  now  become  favourite  articles  with  the 
dogs)  taken  inside.  Our  bed  was  next  made,  and  by  the  time  the  snow  was 
thawed  or  the  water  boiled,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  were  all  ready  for 
supper.  When  we  used  alcohol  for  fuel,  as  we  usually  did  in  stormy  wea¬ 
ther,  no  kitchen  was  required. 

****** 

“  We  had  not  advanced  many  miles  farther  when  some  deer  were  noticed 
at  no  great  distance,  feeding  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  Being-  desirous  of 
procuring  some  venison  if  possible,  I  sent  Corrigal  (who  with  other  good 
qualities  was  a  very  fair  shot)  after  them,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
shoot  a  fine  buck  ;  but  the  buck,  though  wounded,  could  still  run  too  fast  to 
be  overtaken ;  and  the  sportsman  was  just  about  to  give  up  the  chase  when 
I  joined  him,  and  we  continued  the  pursuit  together.  The  deer,  having  got 
a  considerable  way  in  advance,  had  lain  down,  but  rose  up  before  we  could 
get  within  good  shooting  distance,  and  was  trotting  off  at  a  great  pace,  wheu, 
by  way  of  giving  him  a  parting  salute,  I  fired,  and  very  lucidly  sent  a  ball 
through  his  head,  which  dropped  him.  His  horns  were  already  about  a  foot 
long,  and  the  venison  was  in  fine  order  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

“  I  immediately  returned  to  the  men,  who  had  been  busily  employed  col¬ 
lecting  fuel,  of  which  great  quantities  grew  along  the  borders  of  the  creek, 
and  sent  two  of  them  to  assist  in  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  deer,  whilst  I 
and  the  other  men  continued  to  gather  heather,  as  we  now  anticipated  great 
doings  in  the  kitchen.  We  placed  the  greater  part  of  our  venison  ‘  cn  cache,’ 
hut  kept  the  head,  blood,  leg-bones,  &c.  for  present  use ;  and  being  deter- 
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mined  to  lose  nothing,  the  stomach  was  partially  cleaned  by  rubbing  it  with 
snow,  and  then  cut  up  and  boiled ;  which  thus  made  a  very  pleasant  soup, 
there  being  enough  of  the  vegetable  contents  of  the  paunch  to  give  it  a  fine 
green  colour, — although  I  must  confess  that,  to  my  taste,  this  did  not  add  to 
the  flavour.  Having  discussed  this  mess,  a  second  kettleful  was  prepared, 
composed  of  the  blood,  brains,  and  some  scraps  of  the  meat ;  which  completed, 
our  supper. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  both  Esquimaux  and  Indians  are  very  fond  of  the 
contents  of  the  paunch  of  the  rein-deer,  particularly  in  the  spring,  when  the 
vegetable  substances  on  which  the  animal  feeds  are  said  to  be  sweeter  tasted. 
I  have  often  seen  our  hunter  Nibitabo,  when  he  had  shot  a  deer,  cut  open 
the  stomach,  and  sup  the  contents  with  as  much  relish  as  a  London  aider- 
man  would  a  plate  of  turtle-soup.” 

To  manage  to  live  in  tliis  way,  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
animals  is  required ;  and  some  of  the  most  generally  interesting- 
bits  in  the  volume  are  those  which  relate  to  natural  history.  Here 
is  a  beaten  wolf. 

“  There  were  two  wolves  wounded  by  Ouligbuck’s  gun  last  night,  one  of 
which  he  caught  before  breakfast.  I  went  with  him  after  the  other  in  the 
forenoon,  and  got  sight  of  him  about  three  miles  from  the  house.  Although 
his  shoulder  was  fractured,  he  gave  us  a  long  race  before  we  ran  him  down ; 
but  at  last  we  saw  that  he  had  begun  to  eat  snow,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was 
getting  fagged.  When  I  came  up  with  him,  so  tired  was  ho  that  I  was 
obliged  to  drive  him  on  with  the  butt  of  my  gun,  in  order  to  get  him  nearer 
home  before  knocking  him  on  the  head.  At  last  we  were  unable  to  make 
him  move  on  by  any  means  we  could  employ.  Ferocity  and  cowardice  often 
if  not  always  go  together.  How  different  was  the  behaviour  of  this  savage 
brute  from  that  of  the  usually  timid  deer  under  similar  circumstances !  The 
wolf  crouched  down  and  would  not  even  look  at  us,  pull  him  about  and  use 
him  as  we  might ;  whereas  I  never  saw  a  deer  that  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
itself  when  brought  to  bay,  however  severely  wounded  it  might  be.” 

Tbc  owl  in  these  regions  does  not  display  Ms  proverbial  wisdom. 

“  An  excellent  plan  of  shooting  these  birds,  and  one  that  I  have  often  suc¬ 
cessfully  practised,  is  to  roll  up  a  bit  of  fur  or  cloth  about  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  mouse,  and  drag  it  after  you  with  a  lino  twenty  yards  long.  The  owl 
will  soon  perceive  the  decoy,  although  lialf-a-mile  distant ;  and  after  moving 
his  head  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  object,  he  takes 
wing,  and,  making  a  short  sweep  in  the  rear  of  his  intended  prey,  pounces 
upon  and  seizes  it  in  his  claws,  affording  the  sportsman  a  fine  opportunity  of 
knocking  him  down.  I  have  sometimes  missed  my  aim,  leaving  the  owl  to 
fly  away  with  the  false  mouse  (which  the  sudden  jerk  had  torn  from  tho  line) 
in  his  claws.  The  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  this  bird’s  propensity  to 
alight  on  elevated  spots,  set  up  pieces  of  wood  in  the  plains  or  marshes  with 
a  trap  fastened  to  the  top.  In  this  way  I  have  known  as  many  as  fifty  killed 
in  the  early  part  of  winter  by  one  Indian.  The  owl  is  very  daring  when 
hungry.  1  remember  seeing  one  of  these  powerful  birds  fix  its  claws  in  a 
lapdog  when  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  owner,  and  only  let  go  his  gripe 
after  a  gun  was  fired.  The  poor  little  dog  died  of  its  wounds  in  a  few  days.”- 

These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  volume  ; 
which  is  plain  and  brief,  deriving  its  interest  from  the  narrative 
of  the  explorations,  the  nature  of  the  adventures,  and  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  field,  rather  than  from  anything  remarkable  in  the  style 
of  narration. 

DENTON  HALL.* 

This  fiction  exhibits  a  wider  knowledge  of  life,  and  much 
more  of  observation  and  reflection,  than  the  generality  of  novels. 
The  elements  of  the  plot  which  set  the  whole  story  in  motion,  and 
the  resolution  of  which  produces  the  termination,  may  not  be  new, 
but  they  are  cleverly  used  to  cause  variety  of  incident  and  inte¬ 
rest.  In  the  foreign  scenes,  the  author  exMbits  travelling  and 
nautical  knowledge ;  in  those  at  home,  an  acquaintance  with  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  result  of  reflection  upon  life.  The  most  distin- 
guisMng  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  its  style.  Tliis  is  pointed, 
and  pleasant  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  not  mere  writing,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  abstract  if  not  a  satirical  examination  of  society,  with  a. 
full  appreciation  of  the  more  homely  virtues,  and  occasionally  a 
something  which  is  almost  touching  in  reflections  on  the  idle 
hopes  and  restless  pursuits  and  final  termination  of  man.  When 
mode  of  expression,  however,  is  greatly  studied,  so  as  to  become 
a  prominent  characteristic,  the  attainment  is  often  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  solid  matter.  Denton  Hall  is  not  free  from  tMs  defect- 
The  very  early  scenes,  though  containing  sketches  of  country  life, 
replete  with  clever  remark  and  varied  observation,  are  rather  de¬ 
ficient  in  incident  and  movement.  The  middle  portion,  exMbiting 
town  life  of  an  equivocal  kind  in  London,  is  open  to  the  same  re¬ 
mark — the  business  of  the  novel  stands  almost  still  while  prepa¬ 
rations  are  made  for  getting  it  done.  The  latter  part— various, 
rapid,  and  rather  unusual  as  it  is — seems  as  if  more  scenes  and  ad¬ 
ventures  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  distance  to  wMch  the 
author  carries  us  ;  while  the  denouement,  though  not  inconsistent 
with  the  dramatis  personae,  is  deficient  in  completeness  and  esta¬ 
blished  art. 

An  object  of  the  author,  as  he  avows  at  the  close  of  Ms  book,  is  to 
illustrate  his  opinion  that  “  there  is  no  savage  like  your  savage  in 
broad-cloth — no  hostility  of  an  untutored  or  even  a  malignant  na¬ 
ture  so  dangerous  and  deadly  as  the  all-absorbing  selfishness  of 
your  respectable  rogue  ;  for  while  the  former  betrays  itself  and  puts 
you  on  your  guard,  the  latter,  armed  in  the  triple  brass  of  his  re¬ 
spectability,  derives  his  weapons,  and  his  power  to  use  them,  from 
that  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  social  faith,  which  while  it  re¬ 
quires  that  the  candidate  for  estimation  be  well  clad,  well  brushed 
and  combed,  well  introduced,  well  connected,  well  spoken,  and 
above  all  well  endowed,  yet  is  still  willing  enough,  so  long  as  these, 
conditions  be  complied  with,  to  receive  as  its  honest  man  one  who 
can  be  decorous  in  Ms  villany.” 

The  “  rough  diamond  ”  to  exhibit  this  theory  of  English  society 
is  Peregrine  Doubts,  a  cousin  of  the  hero  Felix  Doubts  ;  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  the  disinheriting  of  Felix  by  Ms  father,  in  a  fit  of  dying 
caprice;  the  object  is  the  possession  of  a  lead-mine,  the  un¬ 
suspected  richness  of  which  Peregrine  has  discovered ;  tho 
means,  a  marriage  with  the  mother  of  Felix,  to  whom  all  the 

8  Denton  Hal  ,  or  the  Rough  Diamond.  In  three  volumes.  Published  by  Boone. 
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property  lias  been  left.  To  bring  this  about,  Mr.  Peregrine  gets 
his  young  cousin  to  London ;  induces  him  to  offend  a  patron  who 
would  have  provided  for  him ;  and  throws  him  in  the  way  of 
a  practised  coquette,  who  encourages  to  reject.  Peregrine  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  seduce  the  sister  of  one  of  his  skippers ;  which  he  puts 
upon  Felix,  and  thus  renders  the  mariner  ready  to  act  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  removing  him.  Taking  advantage  of  the  worldly 
ignorance  of  Felix,  and  his  despair  on  his  rejection,  he  suggests  a 
mercantile  adventure  to  Sierra  Leone ;  where,  if  the  climate  should 
not  kill  him,  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  revengeful  Spaniard 
shall.  Henceforth,  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  book,  there  is 
variety  of  adventure :  a  love  adventure  with  the  Don’s  daughter ;  a 
removal  up  the  country,  apparently  for  slaughterous  objects ;  ad¬ 
ventures  on  board  a  slaver ;  escapes,  captures,  and  escapes  again  ; 
until  the  approaching  close  of  the  third  volume  indicates  that  it 
is  time  to  end  the  story. 

The  book  abounds  with  sketches  of  society  and  observations  on 
life  but  we  will  take  a  scene  from  the  foreign  adventures. 

Felix  lias  been  compelled  to  serve  on  board  a  slaver.  The  ves¬ 
sel  is  captured  by  an  English  cruiser  ;  and  appearances  are  so  much 
against  him,  and  his  story  meets  with  so  little  credence,  that  Felix 
thinks  it  wisest  to  escape  when  the  ship  arrives  at  Sierra  Leone. 
This  he  effects  in  company  with  two  of  the  slaver’s  crew  ;  Mantis, 
a  friendly  Negro,  and  Yourrikah,  who  owes  him  a  deadly  grudge. 

“There  was  but  little  occasion  to  wake  Mantis.  Felix  had  risen  the  mo¬ 
ment  there  was  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  impunity,  but  in  the  very 
same  instant  Mantis  had  also  risen.  Felix  stood  astonished.  The  Black 
glided  over  to  him. 

“  ‘  Now  !  ’  said  he  grasping  Felix’s  arm — ‘  now  is  the  time ! — cool  and  firm ! 
Remember,  you  leave  certain  death  behind.  Me  can  but  meet  it  where  we 
go.  The  chance  is  in  our  favour.’ 

“Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  glided  in  among  the  shrouds,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  over  the  vessel’s  side.  No  noise  indicated  his  fall  into  the  water — 
a  feather  could  not  have  dropped  more  lightly. 

“  Felix  hesitated  a  second.  Below  on  the  waters  rested  the  darkness  of 
death ;  but,  as  the  Black  said,  there  was  death  to  be  left  behind.  lie  followed 
into  the  shrouds :  there  was  a  moment  when  he  thought  he  would  return  and 
await  the  worst  that  could  befal  him,  but  he  shook  oft'  the  feeling — he  was 
over  the  side — among  the  chain-plates — he  let  go  his  hold,  and  in  the  next 
instant  the  waters  closed  over  liis  head. 

“  When  he  rose  again  to  the  surface,  it  was  with  all  the  animal  excite¬ 
ment  and  confidence  of  one  who  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as  on  the 
dry  land.  lie  cast  up  one  glance  at  the  darkened  sky,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  cloud  which  was  passing  over  the  moon  would  obscure  it  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  him  to  place  such  a  distance  between  himself  and  the  brig  as 
would  insure  him  against  observation  from  its  deck  :  one  glance  at  the  dark 
side,  which  frowned  over  his  head  like  a  castle- wall,  and  whose  lights  and 
noises  were  now  objects  of  such  terrible  interest — then  he  held  his  breath  to 
catch  the  trace  of  Mantis’s  course,  and  then  he  laid  his  breast  upon  the 
waters  and  struck  out  to  rejoin  him. 

“  Every  sound  from  the  brig  was  borne  along  the  waters  to  the  anxious 
swimmers  with  painful  distinctness ;  but  there  was  nothing  heard  to  give 
them  cause  to  apprehend  that  their  flight  had  yet  been  discovered. 

“  The  cloud  still  continued  to  befriend  them  and  spread  darkness  over 
their  path.  Mantis  led;  and  Felix,  guided  by  the  sound  of  his  strokes, 
steadily  followed  some  yards  behind.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged  between 
them  ;  each  knew  his  part,  and  neither  had  breath  to  throw  away  upon  vain 
discourse.  With  silent  determination  they  fought  their  way  onwards,  now 
husbanding,  now  laying  out  their  strength,  with  the  judgment  of  practised 
swimmers. 

“  While  tilings  were  thus  progressing  steadily,  and  with  that  confidence  of 
a  successful  issue  which  so  generally  insures  it,  all  at  once  Felix  felt  some¬ 
thing  brush  against  his  leg.  He  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  repress 
the  exclamation  which  rose  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  could  not  master  the  shock 
within. 

“That  which  had  before  been  forgotten  now  Hashed  across  his  mind.  In 
the  eagerness  to  escape,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  the  sea  was  swarm¬ 
ing  with  sharks.  For  a  moment  his  strength  was  gone — a  cold  horror  over¬ 
spread  his  frame,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  sinking :  the  sound  of  Mantis 
still  steadily  struggling  on  ahead  recalled  him  to  himself ;  he  struck  out  his 
limbs  violently  to  scare  the  monster — insisted  to  himself  that  it  was  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  some  floating  fragment  which  had  caused  his  alarm — and  without 
allowing  himself  to  think,  swam  on  with  all  his  might.  Imagination,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  sufficient  to  account  for  his  sensations ;  for  after  n  minute,  he 
again  felt  something  brush  roughly  against  him,  and  lie  heard  distinctly  a 
strange  gurgling  sound  close  to  him. 

“  At  this  moment,  the  moon  burst  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  shed 
her  light  over  the  waters.  Felix  turned  and  beheld  Yourrikah  at  his  side. 

“  The  monster’s  face  was  horribly  distorted,  and  a  hideous  mocking  laugh 
burst  from  him  as  his  glance  met  that  of  his  enemy. 

“  1  Hid  the  young  caballero  think  that  a  Fellattah  sleeps  over  his  revenge  r  ’ 

“  A  few  minutes  before,  Felix  would  have  thought  that,  next  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  certain  historical  personage,  this  apparition  would  have  been 
the  most  disagreeable  which  could  have  presented  itself ;  but  even  this  was 
so  preferable  to  the  shark,  for  which  it  had  been  mistaken,  that  he  regarded 
the  discovery  as  a  relief,  and  was  enabled  to  preserve  that  sang-froid  which 
seemed  so  much  to  irritate  the  Black,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  inspire  terror. 

“  ‘Did  you  think  a  Fellattah  sleeps  over  his  hatred,  dog?  ’  repeated  the 
latter,  finding  that  he  received  no  answer. 

“Dialogues  conducted  under  the  circumstances  of  the  swimmers  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  open  to  objections  which  do  not  attend  those  taking  place  on  terra 
firma ;  and  Felix,  feeling  that  the  same  movement  of  his  jaws  required  to  let 
out  an  argument  would  let  in  a  dose  of  salt  water,  preferred  listening  to  a 
monologue ;  and  therefore,  contenting  himself  with  an  elaborate  stare  at  the 
Black,  he  struck  out  steadily  in  hopes  of  overtaking  Mantis,  who  had  gained 
ground,  and  whose  dingy  head  was  rising  and  falling  in  the  heaving  sea, 
some  distance  in  advance. 

“He  did  not  at  all  underrate  the  danger  of  his  present  position.  He  knew 
the  desperate  character  of  the  Black,  and  recent  events  had  rendered  it  more 
than  a  matter  of  suspicion  that  he  was  capable  of  risking  his  own  life  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  an  enemy ;  and  he  was  therefore  full  of  anxiety,  be¬ 
cause,^  though  he  felt  himself  capable  of  coping  with  the  monster  on  shore,  on 
anything  like  even  terms,  he  feared  that  if  a  struggle  was  engaged  in  in  the 
water  it  must  inevitably  end  in  the  destruction  of  both  of  them,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  strength,  the  whole  of  which  he  felt  would  not  be  more  than 
enough  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  yet  distant  shore. 

“  The  Black,  however,  seemed  to  be  also  mindful  of  this;  for  whatever 
might  be  his  plans  of  hostility,  he  delayed  their  execution,  and,  without 
uttering  another  word,  swam  on  by  the  side  of  his  enemy.  Thus,  then,  they 
advanced,  each  keeping  a  jealous  watch  on  the  other. 


“  After  they  had  been  about  an  hour  in  the  water,  they  found  themselves, 
to  Felix’s  infinite  satisfaction,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  A  low 
headland  rose  up  before  them,  and  at  its  foot  the  waves  fell  rippling  in  upon 
a  soft  sandy  beach.  They  had  been  gradually  overtaking  Mantis,  who  was 
now  but  a  very  little  way  in  advance.  Yourrikah  observing  this,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  fearing  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  seemed  to 
consider  that  the  moment  for  actiou  had  arrived.  He  raised  liis  arm  out  of 
the  water,  and  shouted  to  the  other  Black  with  a  loud  defiant  veil. 

“It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  Felix  saw  with  horror  that  ho  was 
armed  with  his  long  knife,  and  that  thus  it  was  in  his  power,  with  little  com¬ 
parative  risk,  to  destroy  them  both. 

“After  brandishing  his  weapon  in  an  ecstasy  of  savage  triumph,  the  Black 
dropped  back  to  make  his  blow  from  behind,  and  to  avoid,  by  so  doing,  the 
risk  of  being  locked  in  his  victim’s  death-grasp.  Felix  turned  to  meet  the 
blow,  stanch  to  the  last,  and  waiting  the  moment  to  grapple  with  his  enemy, 
to  wrest  the  knife  from  his  hand,  or  to  cling  round  him,  and  die  in  company. 

“  Yourrikah  was  now  advancing  slowly,  seeking  a  moment  to  plant  his 
weapon  without  being  closed  upon.  The  moon  shone  out  so  brightly  that 
the  features  of  his  ghastly  face  were  illuminated  with  horrible  distinctness. 
As  the  eyes  of  Felix  were  fixed  on  it  in  a  sort  of  fascination,  he  suddenly  saw 
the  waves  violently  agitated  :  then  there  was  a  plunge,  and  the  Black  rose 
out  of  the  water  to  the  waist,  with  a  prolonged  and  fearful  cry.  Felix  felt  a 
rushing,  and  a  stunning  blow,  and  was  borne  almost  senseless  on  the  shore. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  opened  liis  eyes,,  and  found  himself  supported  in 
the  arms  of  the  faithful  Mantis. 

“  Yourrikah  never  came  to  land — he  had  been  taken  by  a  shark !  ’’ 


woedswoeth’s  prelude. 

This  posthumous  poem  was  begun  in  1799  and  finished  about 
180,1.  It  was  intended  as  a  species  of  introduction  to  another 
partially  finished  work,  called  The  llecluse,  in  three  parts ;  the 
first  of  which  remains  in  manuscript,  the  third  was  only  planned, 
the  second  is  the  far-famed  Excursion.  The  Recluse  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  “  philosophical  poem,  containing  [the  author’s] 
views  of  man,  nature,  and  society.”  The  Prelude  was  intended  to 
show  how  far  he  was  competent  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  by 
presenting  an  outline  of  liis  biography,  and  tracing  the  formation 
of  his  mind  under  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 

The  poem  is  therefore,  as  the  title  expresses  it,  “  autobiographi¬ 
cal  ” ;  but  it  is  enlarged,  by  the  nature  of  poetical  art  and  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  poetical  genius,  into  an  exhibition  of  the  elements 
of  human  life  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood,  modified  by 
individual  events  and  individual  character.  After  a  little  pre¬ 
luding  on  things  in  general,  including  himself,  and  Coleridge,  to 
whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  the  poet  enters  upon  his  early  child¬ 
hood  and  school  days  in  a  small  remote  village  in  Westmoreland, 
lie  describes  his  solitary  wanderings,  his  boyish  sports,  the  scenery 
he  roamed  in,  incidents  that  left  a  remarkable  impression,  and 
the  effect  of  all  these  things  upon  his  mind.  Cambridge  and  the 
life  he  led  there  is  next  described ;  the  university  doing  no  more 
for  him  than  universities  in  the  last  century  did  for  Gibbon  or 
Southey;  nor  left  a  more  favourable  impression  upon  him  than, 
they  did  upon  them.  “  Summer  Vacation  ”  gives  an  account  of  his 
return  to  his  native  place,  after  his  first  session  at  the  university: 
his  subsequent  studies  at  Cambridge  are  briefly  dismissed,  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  tour  which  he,  with  a  friend,  made  to  the  Swiss  Alps 
through  France,  then  rejoicing  in  the  early  promises  of  the  Devolu¬ 
tion.  A  desultory  sojourn  in  London,  (little  more  than  the  exter¬ 
nals  of  which  are  described,  and  in  rather  a  prosaic  way,)  with  a 
residence  of  some  time  in  France  during  the  struggles  and  throes 
of  her  Republican  factions,  succeeds  to  his  quitting  Cambridge ; 
and  with  Wordsworth’s  return  to  England,  just  in  time,  he  thinks, 
to  have  saved  his  head,  the  biography  of  the  poem  terminates. 
Some  following,  as  well  as  some  preceding  books,  contain  criticism, 
reflection,  politics,  metaphysics,  and  reverie,  rather  than  occur¬ 
rences.  They  are  entitled  “  Books,”  that  is,  what  he  got  from 
reading,  “  Love  of  Nature  leading  to  Love  of  Man,”  and  “  Imagi¬ 
nation  and  Taste,  how  Impaired  and  Restored.”  There  is  also  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  of  the  whole  under  the  form  of  a  “  Conclusion.” 

Had  these  hooks  been  omitted,  and  the  important  passages  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  more  real  and  biographical  parts,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  vigorous  revision  had  been  extended  to  some  prosaic  or 
simple  passages  of  the  other  chapters,  the  world  would  have  had  a 
remarkable  piece  of  autobiography.  Few  important  events  seem  to 
be  omitted  that  could  have  bceu  embraced  in  prose  ;  while  the  poeti¬ 
cal  form  allows  a  minute  description  of  scenery,  associates,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  feelings,  with  the  impression  they  produced  upon  the 
poet’s  character,  which  could  not  have  been  ventured  upon  in  a  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  autobiography,  at  least  to  the  same  frequency  and  ex¬ 
tent,  without  appearing  forced  and  artificial.  The  better  and  more 
actual  parts  are  in  Wordsworth’s  best  manner  ;  homely  in  sub¬ 
stance,  simple  in  style,  but  powerful  from  their  poetical  spirit  and 
the  comprehensive  moral  or  conclusion  they  contain.  An  interest 
is  also  attached  to  the  writer’s  views  of  many  contemporary  cir¬ 
cumstances, — such  as  the  state  of  the  Universities  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  reform ;  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  his  subsequent  regret  for  its  excesses,  and  Napoleon’s  usur¬ 
pation,  but  without  allowing  either  to  shake  his  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  or  the  progression 
of  mankind ;  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  many  others  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  conduct  of  Pitt  and  his  supporters.  As  the 
poem  now  stands,  however,  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  ego¬ 
tism,  the  bald  simplicity,  and  the  tendency  to  prosiness,  which  the 
opponents  of  Wordsworth  allege  against  him ;  and  some  of  the  meta- 
physieo-critical  disquisitions  lack  interest  and  clearness.  So  that 
the  poem,  though  a  remarkable  one,  and  most  properly  given  to  the 
world,  will  only  be  entirely  admired  by  the  true  disciple. 

The  present  talk  about  University  inquiry  gives  an  extrinsic  in- 
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terest  to  Wordsworth’s  ideas  upon  University  reform  fifty  years 
ago.  The  following  is  a  sample. 

“Yet  I,  though  used 
In  magisterial  liberty  to  rove, 

Culling  such  flowers  of  learning  as  might  tempt 
A  random  choice,  could  shadow  forth  a  place 
(If  now  I  yield  not  to  a  flattering  dream) 

Whose  studious  aspect  should  have  bent  me  down 
To  instantaneous  service ;  should  at  once 
Have  made  me  pay  to  science  and  to  arts 
And  written  lore,  acknowledged  my  liege  lord, 

A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 
Which  I  had  paid  to  Nature.  Toil  and  pains 
In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built, 

Should  spread  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  stately  groves, 

Majestic  edifices,  should  not  want 
A  corresponding  dignity  within. 

The  congregating  temper  that  pervades 
Our  unripe  years,  not  wasted,  should  be  taught 
To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempt — 

AVorks  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform  with  love. 

Youth  should  bo  awed,  religiously  possessed 
AVith  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,  when  sincerely  sought  and  prized 
For  its  own  sake,  on  glory  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labour  won,  and  fit  to  endure 
The  passing  day ;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her  trappings  here,  should  strip  them  off  abashed 
Before  antiquity  aud  steadfast  truth 
And  strong  book-mindedness  ;  aud  over  all 
A  healthy  sound  simplicity  should  reign, 

A  seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will, 
ltepublieau  or  pious. 

If  these  thoughts 

Are  a  gratuitous  emblazonry 

That  mocks  the  recreant  age  we  live  in,  then 

Bo  Folly  and  False-seeming  free  to  affect 

Whatever  formal  gait  of  discipline 

Shall  raise  them  highest  in  their  own  esteem  : 

Let  them  parade  among  the  Schools  at  will, 

But  spare  the  House  of  God.  AVas  ever  known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  ? 

A  weight  must  surely  hang  ou  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockery.  Be  wise, 

A'e  Presidents  aud  Deans,  and,  till  the  spirit 
Of  ancient  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  hells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  ’  tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air ; 

And  your  officious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 

AVhose  worship,  ’mid  remotest  village  trees, 

Suffers  for  this.  Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence, 

Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint, 

Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath 
Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown. 

This  truth  escaped  me  not ;  and  I  confess, 

That  having  ’mid  my  native  hills  given  loose 
To  a  schoolboy’s  vision,  I  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  coming  time, 

That  fell  in  ruins  round  me.” 

Tliis  passage,  on  schoolboys  skating,  happily  unites  a  general 
description  with  a  biographical  purpose. 

“And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
AVas  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage-windows  blazed  through  twilight  gloom, 

I  heeded  not  their  summons  :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !  Clear  and  loud 
The  village-clock  tolled  six — I  wheeled  about, 

Proud  aud  exulting  like  an  uutired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.  All  shod  with  steel, 

AA’e  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Confederate, .  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures,— the  resounding  lxom, 

The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 
Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  intheAYest 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 

To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glassy  plain  ;  and  oftentimes, 

AVlien  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

Aud  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness  spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motiou,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short :  j  et  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
AVheeled  bv  me,  even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
AVith  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feebler ;  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep.” 

The  following  passage  has  perhaps  a  more  than  biographical  in¬ 
terest  :  it  explains  not  only  the  poet’s  own  early  tendency  to  Ee- 
publicanism  and  favour  for  the  French  Eevolution,  but  that  of 
many  others. 

“  For,  born  in  a  poor  district,  and  which  yet 
Iletainetli  more  of  ancient  homeliness 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground, 

It  was  mv  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen, 

Through  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school-day  time, 

The  face  of  one,  who,  whether  boy  or  man, 


AVas  vested  with  attention  or  respect 

Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood  ;  nor  was  it  least 

Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 

Derived  from  academic  institutes 

And  rules,  that  they  held  something  up  to  view 

Of  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  far 

Upon  equal  ground ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 

In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 

Scholars  and  gentlemen  ;  where,  furthermore, 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came, 

And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  industry. 

Add  unto  this,  subservience  from  the  first 
To  presences  of  God’s  mysterious  power 
Made  manifest  iu  Nature’s  sovereignty, 

And  fellowship  with  venerable  books, 

To  sanction  the  proud  workings  of  the  soul, 

And  mountain  liberty.  It  could  not  be 
But  that  one  tutored  thus  should  look  with  awe 
Upon  the  faculties  of  man,  receive 
Gladly  the  highest  promises,  and  hail, 

As  best,  the  government  of  equal  rights 
And  individual  worth.  And  hence,  0  Friend ! 

If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  Nature’s  certain  course — 

A  gift  that  was  come  rather  late  than  soon.” 


WACE’S  ST.  NICHOLAS.* 

Such  of  our  readers  as  take  an  interest  in  the  formation  and  the 
history  of  mediaeval  literature  will  he  glad  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  an  attractive  little  volume  of  poetry  as  it  was  read  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  Germany.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Wace  the  Norman-Erench 
poet  from  Jersey  ;  and  of  his  two  great  historical  epics,  the  Homan 
de  Brut  and  the  Homan  dc  Bou,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  fabu¬ 
lous  history  of  Eritain  and  that  of  its  Norman  conqueror.  Before 
he  turned  his  mind  to  these  grand  subjects,  Wace  wrote,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  some  minor  poetry ;  as  he  tells  us 
himself  in  his  Boman  de  Eou,  v.  10,452  (ed.  Pluquet) : 

“  Quant  de  France  jo  repairai 
A  Caem  lunges  conversai 
De  romans  fere  m’entremis 
Mult  en  escris  e  mult  en  fis.” 

Two  of  these  smaller  poems  are  known,  La  Concepcion  Notre - 
Dame  and  La  Vie  de  St.  Nicholas  ;  both  celebrating  festivals  and 
saints,  whose  service  was  introduced  into  Catholic  Europe  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  devout  Normans.  The  former  of  these  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Caen  in  1842,  by  Mancel  and  Trebutien  ;  the  latter  by 
j  M.  Monmerque  for  the  Societe  des  Bibliophiles  Eramjais,  but  the 
impression  was  so  limited  that  in  none  of  the  great  libraries  of  this 
country  is  a  copy  to  he  found. 

There  are  two  manuscript  copies  of  the  Life  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  both  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  one  of  them  formerly  belonging  to  the  famous  Douce 
collection.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Delius  collated  these  for  him  ;  and  he, 
as  an  excellent  scholar  in  all  the  Eomance  languages,  and  lecturing 
upon  their  comparative  grammar  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  dis¬ 
tinguished  easily  their  relative  value.  Where  the  one  manuscript 
is  deficient,  the  poem  is  easily  corrected  from  the  other ;  and  by 
comparing  it  with  AAktce’s  other  works,  it  was  restored  to  the  style 
and  formation  of  the  Norman-Erench  in  the  time  of  Wace.  Some 
important  critical  and  grammatical  notes  are  added,  in  which  the 
adopted  text  is  ably  defended.  The  little  volume  closes  with  one 
of  the  Bodleian  early  English  versions  of  the  Latin  legend,  in 
rough  old  verses,  which  belong  to  the  period  before  Chaucer. 

As  a  specimen  of  Wace’s  language,  we  will  quote  a  few  verses 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  in  which  he  describes  very  expres¬ 
sively  the  saint’s  supernatural  election  to  the  see  of  Myra.  After 
the  death  of  the  former  Bishop,  the  clergy  are  in  despair,  and  do 
not  know  whom  to  elect,  until  an  angel  from  heaven  points  out  to 
them  the  man  of  Gad. 

“Uns  seinz  angles  del  ciel  li  dist 
Qu’il  par  matin  celui  pre'fst 
Qui  premiers  al  mustier  vendroit, 

Ceo  iert  eil  qui  Dex  esliroit ; 

A  la  porte,  dist  il,  serras, 

Le  premerain  entrant  prendras 
Qui  iert  appelez  Nicholas, 

Et  l’ercevesquie  li  donras. 

Et  l’evesques  issint  le  vit 
Comme  li  aDgles  li  out  dit. 

Nicholas  par  matin  trova, 

Anel  et  croce  lui  dona, 

Onques  ni  out  nul  conterdit 
Qui  fust  de  grand  ni  de  petit.” 

The  English  poet  had  not  the  Erench  copy  of  Wace  before  him, 
as  Layamon,  the  Saxon  priest  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
century,  had  when  he  composed  the  Brut  in  semi-Saxon  verses : 
it  was  impossible  to  trace  such  a  translation  from  the  Norman. 
The  Englishman  writes,  however,  in  a  manner  which  explains 
sufficiently  the  great  difference  of  age  and  of  nationality  apparent 
between  him  and  the  Norman. 

We  select  the  same  subject  for  our  specimen  of  the  English 
version ;  and  the  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  free  translation 
of  the  preceding  extract. 

“Goth  he  seyde  to  morwe.  to  chirche  ar  day  bo 
and  the  ferste  man  that  ye  move,  in  the  cherohe  ise 
that  is  hote  Nocolas,  and  taketh  hy  wel  sono 
and  maketh  him  bysshop  of  Myrre.  for  God  hath  ihurd  youre  hone 
this  bysshop  and  this  other  folk,  arose  ar  hit  day  were 
and  come  te  clicrcke  and  ifounde.  Seint  Ny colas  there 
*  Maistre  Wace’s  St.  Nicholas.  Edited  by  Dr.  Nicolaus  Delius.  Published  by 
Kiinig  at  Bunn. 
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in  on  lierne  priveliche.  hy  asked  what  he  was 
and  what  were  his  name,  he  seyde  Syre  Nycolas 
hy  nome  and  Iadde  him  anon,  to  the  chirehe  of  Myrre 
and  sacred  hym  to  b3rsshop  sone.  and  set  hym  on  his  se.” 

The  work  is  based  on  principles  of  true  philological  criticism, 
and  prefaced  by  a  short  but  profoundly  learned  introduction.  The 
editor’s  fidelity  in  preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  what  in  all 
likelihood  were  the  very  words  of  J Lustre  JVace,  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  similar  researches. 

PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

Life ,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  Ebenczcr  Elliott,  the  Corn-law  Phymer. 
With  an  Abstract  of  his  Politics.  By  his  Son-in-law,  John  Watkins, 
Author  of  the  “  Life  of  James  Myers,”  &c. 

Institutes  of  International  Law.  By  Richard  Wildman,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister- at-law,  Recorder  of  Nottingham,  &c.  Vo¬ 
lume  II.  International  Rights  in  time  of  War. 

The  Prelude,  or  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind;  an  Autobiographical  Poem. 
By  William  Wordsworth. 

Poems.  By  William  Allingham. 

[A  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  with  a  tale  or  two  ;  published,  it  would 
seem,  less  for  themselves  than  for  the  promise  the  author  appears  to  think 
they  contain  of  future  performances.  How  this  may  be  we  cannot  tell. 
The  poems  before  us  are  imitative  in  manner,  and  somewhat  literal  both  in 
thought  and  imagery.  The  school  of  Mr.  Allingham  is  the  merely  natural ; 
of  which  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  (to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,)  and 
Tennyson,  are  in  various  ways  the  principal  exemplars.  It  requires  more 
depth  and  comprehension  of  thought,  more  poetical  spirit,  and  greater 
felicity  of  diction  than  this  writer  yet  displays,  to  give  attraction  to  that 
kind  of  composition.] 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for  Children.  The  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Birket  Foster. 

[A  very  handsome  volume,  well  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts.  The  songs  are  mostly  translated  from  the  German,  and  are  altogether  of 
a  higher  pitch  than  juvenile  poetry  generally  is  in  this  country,  without  losing 
the  character  appropriate  to  verse  designed  for  children.  The  incidents  of 
childhood,  the  external  objects  within  its  ken  with  the  morals  they  contain, 
and  pious  addresses  in  the  spirit  if  not  exactly  in  the  manner  of  hymns,  form 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  songs.  The  style  of  the  originals  has  been  aimed 
at,  and  appears  to  have  been  well  caught,  if  the  translator  has  not  indeed 
added  a  dramatic  manner,  and  a  variety  of  pause,  beyond  what  he  found. 
Some  music  is  occasionally  married  to  the  verse ;  being,  we  believe,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  German  airs.] 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Moschus.  In  two  volumes. 

[Whether  these  two  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  poems  that  have  already 
been  printed,  or  “  Moschus  ”  has  resolved  to  appear  before  the  world  in  all 
his  force  at  once,  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  is  the  subject  worth  pursuit.  The 
collection  consists  of  dramas,  tales,  and  miscellaneous  poems.] 

A  Compendium  of  Universal  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of  the  German  ori¬ 
ginal.  By  Charles  Theomartyr  Stafford. 

[Less  a  regular  history  than  an  account  of  leading  events  and  persons  at  im¬ 
portant  epochs,  with  a  species  of  essays  on  the  origin  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  arts.  The  “twenty-fourth  edition”  shows  its  popularity  in  Germany: 
it  strikes  us  its  utility  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  addenda  of  the  master.] 
Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People.  Volume  HI. 

Of  the  reprints,  “A  Week  at  Killarney”  is  the  most  notable  at  this 
season.  The  authors  have  visited  Killarney  to  test  the  former  account  in 
their  capital  book  on  Ireland,  and  collect  the  latest  information.  This,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  practical  objects  of  the  tourist,  is  contained  in  an  appendix. 
The  book  is  as  handsome  for  the  drawingroom-table  as  it  will  be  found  useful 
in  the  tourist’s  portmanteau. 

Black’s  “  Guide  through  Edinburgh  ”  and  about  its  environs,  is  well  known 
and  appreciated  ;  but  the  seventh  edition,  with  some  additional  cuts  and  im  ¬ 
provements,  appears  opportunely  for  the  great  scientific  gathering. 

“  The  Christian  Parent  ”  appears  to  be  a  reprint  from  an  American  book. 
It  is  a  highflown  sketch  of  the  duties  of  parents  in  giving  their  children  a 
moral  and  religious  training  and  education. 

A  Week  at  Killarney.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Edinburgh ;  with  Pleasure  Excursions  in  the 
Environs.  Illustrated  by  a  Plan  of  the  City,  and  numerous  Views  of 
the  Public  Buildings  and  neighbouring  Scenery.  Seventh  edition. 

The  Christian  Parent.  By  Reverend  A.  B.  Murray,  Author  of  “  The 
Young  Maiden,”  &c. 

Gorham  v.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  Arguments,  with  the  Judg¬ 
ments,  verbatim.  To  which  is  added,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  rejected 
Protest.  Fourth  edition. 

Illustrated  Work. 

Voices  of  the  Night.  Longfellow.  With  Illustrations  by  a  Lady. 

[A  handsome  quarto  volume,  containing  Longfellow’s  Voices  of  the  Night, 
with  outline  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Lees.  In  published  designs  by  amateurs 
the  question  always  arises,  how  far  they  may  have  been  touched  by  professional 
assistants :  we  are  always  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  Stedman’s  ludi¬ 
crously  bad  illustrations  to  his  Surinam,  made  celebrated  by  the  adaptation 
which  they  anonymously  received  at  the  hands  of  Fuseli.  In  some  cases  a  certain 
inventive  power  in  the  design  may  indicate  a  faculty  too  fundamental  to 
depend  on  aid ;  but  that  is  seldom  the  case.  We  must  speak  of  Mrs.  Lees’s 
work  conditionally  :  if  it  is  her  own,  unaided,  she  is  a  very  able  and  grace¬ 
ful  artist.  The  style  is  something  between  that  of  Flaxman  and  Rctzsch  ; 
without  the  power  of  either,  especially  the  mastery  of  the  German,  but  with 
much  of  the  feeling  in  both.] 

New  Magazine. 

The  Conservative  Magazine ;  a  London  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature, 
and  Science.  No.  I.  August  1850. 

[The  object  of  this  periodical  is  to  supersede  Blackwood  as  the  Tory  maga¬ 
zine,  or  at  least  to  take  thej^cM  of  him;  Maga,  it  seems,  being  “old,”  and 
published  in  Edinburgh,  with  sundry  other  objections.  For  so  bold  a  pro¬ 
ject,  the  specimen  should  have  exhibited  more  originality  :  instead  of  novelty 
either  in  form  or  matter,  The  Conservative  Magazine  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  imitator  of  Blackwood.  The  appearance  of  the  lettei-press  is  the  same. 
Tim  political  article  is  as  little  measured  in  manner,  and  has  a  variety  of 
statistical  tables  ;  but  it  wants  the  wild  though  wordy  vigour  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Magazine,  as  well  as  its  artificial  elevation  and  philosophic  tone. 
Blackwood  has  frequently  been  distinguished  for  a  half-burlesque  sort  of 
diablerie :  a  tale  of  mystery  and  horror  begins  and  is  carried  on  with  due 
seriousness,  till  the  close,  when  a  strange  conclusion  leaves  the  reader  in 
doubt  of  the  real  earnestness  of  the  writer.  Such  a  tale  is  “Purses  and 
Coffins”  in  the  Conservative  Magazine ;  and  there  are  several  other  things 
that  one  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  meet  in  Blackwood.  One  of  the 


best  papers  is  the  “Historic  Doubts  relative  to  the  Existence  of  Mr.  George 
Hudson  ”  ;  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  cleverish  though  coarse  attack 
upon  the  daily  press.  If  the  Conservative  Magazine  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
recognized  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  it  merely  shows  to  what  a  state  that  party 
is  reduced ;  having  no  intelligible  principle  of  action,  and  neither  ideas  nor 
manners  adapted  to  the  time.  The  general  sti  le  of  this  periodical  is  that  of 
the  literary  party-man  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  exploded  now  among  per¬ 
sons  who  have  any  thought  or  purpose.] 

Pamphlets. 

The  Present  Circumstances  of  the  Poor  Displayed,  and  the  Means  sug¬ 
gested  for  their  Improvement.  By  the  Reverend  William  Stafford 
Finch.  (Prize  Essays  on  the  Church  of  England  Self-Supporting 
Village.) 

The  Condition  of  the  Labourer  in  Agricultural  Parishes.  By  the  Re¬ 
verend  W.  B.  Ady. 

The  Destitution  and  Miseries  of  the  Poor  Disclosed,  and  their  Remedies 
suggested.  By  the  Reverend  Henry  Smith. 

Highland  Destitution.  First  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Section  of  the 
Central  Board  for  the  Relief  of  Destitution  in  the  Highlands  and  Is¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  for  1850. 

Latter-Day  Pamphlets.  Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  No.  YIH.  Jesuit¬ 
ism. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  19th  July,  at  Berghapton  Cottage,  Norfolk,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Manners 
Sutton,  of  r.  son. 

On  the  24th,  at  Hatfield  Place,  Essex,  the  Lady  of  Sir  C.  C.  tie  Crespigny,  Bart., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  24th,  at  UfUngton,  near  Stamford,  the  Countess  of  Aboyne,  of  a  son. 

On  the  2.5th,  at  Spring  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Lady  Gethin,  of  a  son. 

On  the  25th,  at  Spring  Bank,  near  Liverpool,  the  Wife  of  John  Stokes,  Esq.,  of 
Cuffern  House,  Pembrokeshire,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  25th,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Cropper,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  25th,  at  Spring  Vale,  near  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Wife  of  Captain 
Ilatliorn,  11. N.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  25th,  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Brantridge,  Sussex,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  26th,  at  her  Majesty’s  Dockyard,  Pembroke,  the  Wife  of  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Sabine  Pasley,  Bart.,  R.N.,  Superintendent,  of  a  son,  stillborn. 

On  the  27th,  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  of  a  son. 

On  the  27th,  at  Wensley  Rectory,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Orde  Powlett,  of  a  son. 

On  the  29th,  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ilarvie  Farquhar,  of  a  son. 

On  the  29tli,  at  Brookwood  Park,  Hampshire,  the  Wife  of  Colonel  Greenwood,  of 
a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  19th  February,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  the  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Bur¬ 
nett,  Chaplain  to  tire  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Smalpeice,  Esq..  Treasurer  for  the  County  of  Surrey. 

On  the  15th  July,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Valetta,  Malta,  Lieutenant  the  Hon. 
George  Henry  Douglas,  R.N.,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  Charlotte 
Martha,  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  Commander- 
in-chief  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

On  the  18th,  at  Leckhampton  Church,  Colmore  Frind  Cregoe  Colmore,  Esq.,  of 
Moorend,  Charlton  Kings,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Owen,  of 
Bettws  Hall,  Montgomeryshire,  and  Rodcric  House,  Cheltenham. 

On  the  23d,  at  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Charles,  son  of  Clement  Ilemery,  Esq.,  to 
Mary  Georgiana  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Lady  Plasket,  and  the  late  Edward 
Bundle,  Esq.,  Captain  II. M.  Forty-ninth  Regiment. 

On  the  25th,  at  Long  Stow,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Yate,  B.A.,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Yate,  Yiear  of  Wrock- 
wardine,  Salop,  to  Margaret  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  FI.  A.  Bishop,  Rector 
of  Long  Stow. 

On  the  1st  August,  Viscount  Cranley,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  to  Lady 
Katherine  Anne  Oust,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  Brownlow. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  22d  July,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lady  Millies,  Relict  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Shore  Milnes,  Bart. :  in  her  83d  year. 

On  the  22d,  at  Foxholes,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Sykes,  Rector  of  that 
place ;  in  his  28th  year. 

On  the  24tli,  at  Burton  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  Relict  of 
William  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  in  her  97 til  year. 

On  the  26th,  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Eliza,  Widow  of  the  Hon.  General  Charles  FitzRoy. 

On  the  26th,  at  Scarborough,  Thomas  Tindal,  Esq.,  of  Aylesbury,  younger  brother 
of  the  late  Sir  Nicolas  Conyngham  Tindal,  formerly  Chief'  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  in  his  67th  year. 

On  the  2Gth,  in  Eaton  Place,  the  Hon.  Charles  Tollemache,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Dysart;  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  26th,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Lloyd,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 
and  Rector  of  Hamerton,  Huntingdonshire. 

On  the  27th,  Sir  John  Peniston  Milbanke,  Bart. ;  in  his  74th  year. 

On  the  27th,  at  Dover,  Sir  Joshua  Colies  Mercdyth,  Bart.,  of  Greenhills,  Kildare  I 
in  his  80th  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Adeanc,  Widow  of  the 
late  Henry  John  Adeane,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE, 

"War-office,  Aug1.  2. — 3d  Regt.  Light  Drags. — Capt.  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Monckton, 
from  the  29th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Brevet  Major  Fisher,  who  excdianges.  1st  or 
Grenadier  Foot  Guards — Ensign  and  Lieut.  A.  H.  L.  Fox  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by 
purchase,  vice  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Lascclles,  who  retires  ;  Lieut,  and  Capt.  C.  G.  Elli¬ 
son  to  be  Adjt.  vice  the  lion.  H.  II.  M.  Percy,  who  resigns  the  Adjutuncy  only.  7th 
Loot — Lieut.  C.  E.  Stainforth,  from  the  97th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Bell,  who  ex¬ 
changes.  16th  Foot — Lieut.  W.  C.  Bancroft,  from  the  76th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice 
Carter,  promoted.  21st  Foot — First  Lieut.  G.  N.  Boldero,  from  the  87th  Foot,  to 
be  First  Lieut,  vice  M‘Dougall,  appointed  to  the  87th  Foot.  27th  Foot— Ensign  W. 
D.  Phelips  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Wedderburne,  who  retires.  29th  Foot  — 
Brevet  Major  S.  Fisher,  from  the  3d  Light  Drags,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Monckton,  who 
exchanges.  37th  Foot — Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second  Class  J.  C.  Cameron,  M.D.  to  be 
Surg.  vice  A.  Browne,  M.D.  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  39tli  Foot— Surg.  L.  Barron, 
M.D.  from  half-pay  56tli  Foot,  to  he  Surg.  vice  C.  11.  James,  who  retires  on  half-pay. 
44th  Foot — Staff-Assist. -Surg.  J.  Gibbons  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  vice  Gray,  dec.  48th 
Foot — Lieut.  M.  F.  M.  Herbert  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Wheeler,  who  retires  ; 
Ensign  W.  II.  Knight  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Herbert.  62d  Foot — Capt.  J. 
G.  C.  Disbrowe,  from  the  76th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  11.  H.  Haviland,  who  retires 
upon  half-pay  76th  Foot.  70th  Foot— Lieut.  G.  Evatt  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase, 
vice  Hennis,*dec.  ;  Ensign  J.  T.  N.  O’Brien  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Evatt;  Ensign  R.  T. 
Gray  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Wilson,  dec. ;  Ensign  M.  Bell,  from  the 
69th  Loot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  O’Brien.  72d  Foot— Ensign  C.Rice  to  be  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Campbell,  promoted ;  Ensign  IL  I).  Buchanan  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Newman,  promoted.  77th  Foot — Capt.  B.  O’Brien,  from  half-pay  Unatt. 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Clarke,  promoted.  82d  Foot — Lieut.  C.  Graves  to  be  Capt.  w  ithout 
purchase,  vice  Brevet  Major  Bender,  who  retire  upon  full- pay  ;  Ensign  T.  Smith  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Graves ;  Ensign  T.  II.  L.  II.  Phipps,  from  the  28th  Loot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Smith.  87th  Foot — First  Lieut.  J.  M'Dougall,  from  the  21st  Foot,  to  be  First  Lieut, 
vice  Boldero,  appointed  to  the  21st  Foot.  97th  Foot — Lieut.  M.  W.  Bell,  from  the 
7th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Stainforth,  who  exchanges. 

2d  West  India  Regt. — Staff  Surg.  of  the  Second  Class  G.  Allman  to  be  Surg.  vice 
W.  IL  Brownson,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 

Hospital  Staff— Staff-Surg.  of  the  First  Class  D.  Scott  to  be  Deputy  Inspector- 
Gen.  of  Hospitals,  vice  J.  W.  Watson,  M.D.  who  retires  upon  half-pay ;  Staff-Surg. 
of  the  Second  Class  J.  Mair,  M.D.  to  be  Staff-Surg.  of  the  First  Class,  vice  Scott,  pro¬ 
moted  ;  Surg.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.D.  from  the  20th  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second 
Class,  vice  Mail*,  promoted;  Surg.  H.  J.  Schooles,  M.D.  from  half-pay  69th  Foot,  to 
be  Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Cameron,  appointed  to  the  37th  Foot;  Surg. 
D.  Menzies,  from  the  6th  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Allman, 
appointed  to  the  2d  West  India  Regt.;  Assist-Surg.  W.  S.  Saunders,  M.D.  from  the 
7th  Foot,  to  be  Assist-Surg.  to  the  Forces,  vice  Gibbons,  appointed  to  the  44th 
Foot. 

Unattached — Lieut.  C.  J.  Carter,  from  the  16th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase; 
Lieut.  B.  O’Brien,  from  the  77th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase. 
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Brevet — Lieut. -Cols,  to  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Queen  with  the  rank  of  Col.  in 
the  Army — F.  Markham,  C.B.  32d  Regt. ;  G.  H.  Lockwood,  C.B.  3d  Light  Drags.; 
i  J.  B.  Gough,  C.B.  3d  Light  Drags.  Quartermaster-Gen.  to  her  Majesty’s  Forces  in 
India. 

Majors  to  be  Lieut. -Cols,  in  the  Army— J.  L.  Dennis,  94tli  Regt. ;  C.  R.  S.  L. 
!  West,  of  the  21st  Foot ;  F.  P.  Haines,  of  the  21st  Foot. 

Capts.  to  be  Majors  in  the  Army— J.  Ramsay,  of  the  22d  Regt. ;  Capt.  E.  A.  Hol- 
dich  of  the  80th  liegt. 

Lieut. -Cols,  to  be  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  with  the  rank  of  Col.  in  the  Army 
!  in  the  East  Indies — W.  Garden,  C.B.  of  the  36th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  late  Quar- 
j  termaster-Gen.  of  the  Bengal  Army;  P.  Grant,  C.B.  of  the  59th  Bengal  Native  In¬ 
fantry,  late  Adjt.-Gen.  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

To  be  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Army  in  the  East  Indies — Major  J.  B.  Bellasis,  9th  Bom¬ 
bay  Native  Infantry. 

Capts.  to  be  Majors  in  the  Army  in  the  East  Indies — W.  C.  Campbell,  30th  Ben- 
|  gal  Native  Infantry;  C.  Cheapo,  51st  Bengal  Native  Infantry;  W.  E.  Mulcaster,  64th 
Bengal  Native  Infantry. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  July  30. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Worthington  and  Co.  Leek,  silk-manufacturers;  as 
1  far  as  regards  W.  H.  Turner — Hammond  and  Co.  London,  button-manufacturers — 

1  Soyer  and  Gibbs,  Rupert  Street,  manufacturers  of  mineral  waters — J.  and  W.  Fitch, 
i  Howden,  linendrapers — W.  and  T.  Woodall,  Dudley,  screw-manufacturers— Hare 
and  Son,  Hull— Lufkin  and  Keogh,  Sudbury,  stone-masons— Ilemsley  and  Preston, 
Nottingham,  lace-manufacturers — Skeggand  Murchison,  St.  Martin’s  Place,  surgeons 
— Budge  and  Barnard,  Cullum  Street,  colonial-agents — Spearman  and  Clark,  Cheap- 
side,  auctioneers — Armytage  and  Sons,  Coin  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  cotton-spinners — 
Robinson  and  Clapham,  Leeds,  grocers— Richmond  and  Williams,  Ipstones,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  coal-proprietors — Carter  and  Harper,  Manchester,  carriers— Brothers  and 
Williams,  Nottingham, chemists — Holme  and  Roberts,  Manchester,  cotton-spinners ; 
as  far  as  regards  T.  Harbottle — Crace  and  Son,  Wigmore  Street,  house-decorators — 
Copeland  and  Co.  Chester,  grocers — Blakeley  and  Taylor,  Little  Bolton,  waste- 
dealers — Selby  and  Co.  West  Mailing,  attornies  ;  as  far  as  regards  T.  Selby  jun. — 
Moyssi,  Brothers,  London,  merchants— Bayley  and  Staveley,  Birmingham,  fruit¬ 
erers — Milner  and  Co.  Cannon  Street,  tobacco-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts. — William  Woods,  Prospect  Place,  Wandsworth  Road,  builder,  to 
surrender  Aug.  16,  Sept.  6:  solicitors,  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Nicholas  Lane;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Cannan,  Bircliin  Lane — Reuben  Brooks,  Regent  Street,  picture-dealer,  Aug. 

I  5,  Sept.  7  :  solicitors,  Carlow  and  Haynes,  Palace  Chambers  St.  James  Street;  offi- 
[  cial  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Gale  Peasegood,  Sheffield,  draper, 

[  Aug.  7,  Sept.  7:  soliciior,  Jones,  Sise  Lane;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers — Thomas  Tibbett,  March,  corn-factor,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  7  :  solicitors,  Ab¬ 
bott  and  Wheatley,  Southampton  Buildings ;  Miller  and  Son,  Norwich;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Thomas  Tappexden,  Friendly  Place,  Old 
Kent  Road,  tailor,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  7  :  solicitor,  Foord,  Pinners’  Hall ;  official  assignee, 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— David  Clement,  Neath,  saddler,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  11: 
solicitors,  Sewell,  Old  Broad  Street;  Whittington  and  Gribble,  Bristol;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Hutton,  Bristol— Jonathan  Thompson,  Wigton,  grocer,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  13: 
solicitors,  Lazenby,  Wigton;  Ingledew  and  Daggett,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  official 
assignee.  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Eliza  Way,  West  Camel,  Somersetshire, 
miller,  Aug.  7,  Sept.  4:  solicitors,  Newman  and  Lyon,  Yeovil;  Stogdon,  Exeter; 
official  assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter. 

Dividends. — Aug.  23,  Grecnhill,  Great  Dover  Street,  flour-dealer — Aug.  23,  Eve- 
i  rett.  High  Ilolborn,  hydraulic-engineer — Aug.  20,  Ellison,  Stainsbury  Road,  Poplar, 
builder." 

Certificates. —  To  he  granted ,  unless  cause  he  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Aug.  22,  Thorneloe,  High  Street,  Poplar,  grocer— Aug.  22,  Kaye,  Bridge 
Row  Wharf,  Pimlico,  coal-merchant— Aug.  21,  Brading,  Shepherdess  Walk,  City 
Road,  victualler — Aug.  21,  Scholeficld,  Clare,  Suffolk,  chemist — Aug.  22,  Hayhurst, 
Liverpool,  coach-proprietor — Aug.  27,  Johnson,  Liverpool,  coal-merchant — Aug.  26, 
J.  and  J.  Crossley,  Bangor,  wine-merchants— Aug.  23,  Ilolroyd,  Dalton,  cotton- 
dyer — Aug.  22,  Jarvis,  Leeds,  wool-merchant. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Gibson,  Y'ork,  innkeeper;  first  div.  of  2s.  6d.  any 
day  after  July  31 ;  Young,  Leeds — Christie,  Vauxliall  Walk,  timber-merchant;  first 
div.  of  5s.  3d.  any  Wednesday ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — White,  Sunderland, 
merchant;  first  div.  of  1  \d.  Aug.  3,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday  ;  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne — Raby,  Preston,  hatter;  first  div.  of  Is.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Man¬ 
chester— Dixon,  Manchester, ironmonger ;  first  div.  of  2s.  Ir7.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson, 
Manchester — Bowles  and  Co.  Salisbury,  bankers;  final  div.  of  \d.  Aug.  1,  8;  Stans- 
feld,  Basinghall  Street. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Nelson,  Edinburgh,  poulterer,  Aug.  2,  30. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedncs 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

9<i| 

97 

90J 

97 

96? 

961 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

9SJ 

97 

96? 

97 

9  fij 

96  J 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

97  h 

978 

973 

97  J 

974 

97  i 

3J  per  Cents . 

»H 

99 

99i 

991 

991 

99 

Long  Annuities  . 

8J 

"i 

8J 

8j 

8J 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

212 

21 IJ 

212 

212 

212 

Exchequer  Bills,  lb?-  per  diem . 

76  pm. 

70 

70 

91  pm. 

70 

89 

7o 

92 

70 

89 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


(List  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling) 

.5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 

— 

Mexican . 

Ditto . 

•  •2}  - 

— 

Michigan . 

Brazilian . 

92J 

Mississippi  (Sterling) _ 

.6  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 

56  J 

New  York  (1858; . 

Chilian . 

.6  — 

103 

Ohio . 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

104 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

•>i  _ 

571 

Peruvian . 

.4‘  — 

Ditto . 

.4  — 

89  i 

Portuguese . 

.5  — 

French  . 

.3  — 

58f.  87  ic. 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

96f.  62 ic. 

Russian . 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

— 

Spanish . 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

Louisiana  ( Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

89 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

107* 

29| 


82J  ex  d. 

— 

Ill 

17i 

374 

31 

35 


8  11  A  R  E  S. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

7§ 

23 

Great  North  of  England . 

238 

London  and  Westminster . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

30 

Great  Western . 

581 

National  of  Ireland . 

Hull  and  Selby . . . 

96 

National  Provincial . 

37 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

54 

Union  of  Australia . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

81  ex  d. 

Union  of  Loudon . 

London  and  Blaekwnll . 

n 

Mines — 

111 

34 

5§ 

14 

South-western . 

594 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

in 

Australian  Agricultural . 

Y’ork  and  North  Midland . 

15 1 

Canada . 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

East  and  West  India . 

142  cxd. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  . . 

London  . 

120  ex  d. 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

St.  Katherine . 

814 cx  d- 

South  Australian  . 

27  ex  d. 
174  ex  d 


12§  cx  d. 


14 
37  h 


15 

35 J  ex  d. 
2?i 
79 
GO 

20  ex  d. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  27tli  day  of  July  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £30,181,795 


Government  Debt  . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,962,537 

Silver  Bullion . . .  219,258 


£30,181,795 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£30,181,795 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,187,155 

Public  Deposits' .  5,022,745 

Other  Deposits .  10,404,440 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,365,264 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity )  £14,285,583 


Other  Securities .  10,166,075 

Notes  .  9,421,020 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  659,926 


Friday ,  August  3. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Schilizzi  and  Co.  Liverpool,  shipping-agents — Clarke 
and  Bedford,  Frith  Street,  bookbinders— Capel  and  Co.  Whitefriars,  coal-mer¬ 
chants;  as  far  as  regards  T.  S.  Capel— Cox  and  Jarvis,  Birmingham,  iron-mer¬ 
chants — Henty  and  Elcomb,  Milton-next-Gravesend,  smiths — Shaw  and  Mitchell, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  worsted-spinners — G.,  J.,  and  G.  Smith,  Manchester,  silk- 
manufacturers — T.  and  S.  Hobbs,  Ware,  grocers — Spencer  and  Ilallett,  Hull, 
ship-builders — Saunders  and  Co.  Liverpool,  commission-merchants — Tully  and  Co. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  commission-merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards  E.  T.  Lott — Bowring  and 
Glenny,  Lombard  Street,  hosiers—  Lillie  and  Sons,  Manchester,  millwrights— Col- 
bourne  and  Marygold,  Mount  Fleasant,  Staffordshire,  grocers  —  Bradley  and  John¬ 
stone,  Sheffield,  coach-builders — Parkes  and  Bind,  Wem,  auctioneers— J.  M.  and  R. 
Farr,  Doncaster,  ironmongers— J.  and  R.  C.  Woollier,  Mark  Lane,  corn-factors — 
Beard  and  Petschler,  Stony  Knells,  Lancashire,  schoolmasters— Wilkie  and  Crokat, 
Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  merchants— Cummings  and  Spencer,  Lambton  Boun- 
dery,  Durham,  grocers— The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Eccles 
— The  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Stonehaven  Gas  Company,  and  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Milne. 

Declaration  of  Insolvency.— John  Yeale  Rowe,  Bodmin,  builder. 

Bankrupts. — John  Gale  Peasegood,  (and  not  Gale  Peasegood,  as  before  adver¬ 
tised,)  Sheffield,  draper,  to  surrender  Aug.  7,  Sept.  7  :  solicitor,  Jones,  Sise  Lane; 
official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Charles  Newton,  Wivenhoe,  Essex, 
miller,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  9:  solicitors,  M*Leod  and  Stenning,  London  Street;  official 
assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Benjamin  Homan,  Westbourne  Terrace, 
builder,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  9:  solicitor,  Surman,  Lincoln’s  Inn;  official  assignee,  Pen¬ 
nell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Edward  M‘Leod,  Haberdasher’s  Street,  Iloxton,  brewer, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  5  :  solicitor,  Lloyd,  Milk  Street;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basing¬ 
hall  Street — John  Hannah,  Huddersfield,  cloth-dresser,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  13:  solici¬ 
tor,  Booth,  Leeds ;  official  assignee,  Y'oung,  Leeds— John  Appleby,  Durham,  mil¬ 
ler,  Aug.  14,  Sept.  26:  solicitors,  Crosby  and  Compton,  Church  Court,  Old  Jewry; 
Doyle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  official  assignee.  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Aug.  23,  W.,  W.,  and  J.  Burridge,  Portsmouth,  bankers — Aug.  23, 
Underhill,  Chelsea,  builder— Aug.  21,  Brading,  Shepherdess  Walk,  victualler— Aug. 

23,  Chisholm,  Ludgate  Hill,  perfumer — Sept.  26,  Jefferies,  Worcester,  boat-builder — 
Sept.  2,  Glover,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  hatter. 

Certificates. — To  he  granted,  unless  cause  he  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— Aug.  24,  Pyrke,  Notting  Hill,  bookseller — Aug.  24,  Dart  and  Brown,  Bed¬ 
ford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  coach-lace-manufacturers — Aug.  28,  Awford,  Stroud, 
mealman— Aug.  28,  James,  Llangattock,  Breconshire,  provision-dealer — Aug.  26, 
•Scott,  Liverpool,  wine-merchant — Aug.  26,  Harrop,  Macclesfield,  silk-dyer — Aug. 

24,  Beaumont,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  grocer — Aug.  29,  White,  Dudley,  innkeeper. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Gough,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  ironmonger;  first 

div.  of  Is.  2d.  Aug.  6th,  and  every  subsequent  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester— 
Longbottom  and  Bentley,  Rochdale,  wool-merchants;  second  div.  of  8£d.  Aug.  6th, 
and  every  subsequent  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — J.  and  II.  Reay,  Mark  Lane, 
wine-merchants  ;  fourth  div.  of  2 ]d.  Wednesday  next  and  three  subsequent  Wednes¬ 
days  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Gibbs,  Oxford,  grocer;  second  div.  oi2\d.  Wednes¬ 
day  next  and  three  subsequent  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Dicken, 
Brentford  End,  grocer;  second  div.  of  4s.  10 d.  Wednesday  next  and  three  subse¬ 
quent  Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Slaney,  Wellington  Place,  Hackney, 
cabinet-maker;  first  div.  of  2a.  8 d.  Wednesday  next  and  three  subsequent  Wednes¬ 
days;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Wright,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ship-broker;  first 
div.  Is.  (part  of  first  div.  of  2s.  4 d.  previously  declared.)  to  those  creditors  who  have 
proved  their  debts  since  Dec.  1,  1840,  3d  Aug.  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Fox,  West  Cornforth,  colliery -owner ;  second  div.  of  1  d.  and 
9-16ths  of  a  penny,  on  the  separate  estate,  on  the  3d  Aug.  or  any  subsequent  Satur¬ 
day  ;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Clcmentson,  Whitehaven,  tobacconist  ;  second 
and  final  div.  of  Is.  Id.  and  9-1 1th s  of  a  penny,  3d  Aug.  or  any  sulmequent  Saturday; 
Wakley,  Newcastlc-on-Tyne— Watson,  Sunderland,  grocer;  first  div.  5s.  6c?.  3d  Aug. 
or  any  subsequent  Saturday  ;*Waklcy,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Wright,  Derby,  cheese- 
factor;  second  div.  of  Is.  9 d.  any  Thursday  after  October  6;  Whitmore,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestration. —  M ‘Donald,  Dunfermline,  merchant,  Aug.  7,  28. 


£34,532,604 


£34,532,604 


*  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10  J 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  4  ll£ 


METALS.  Ter  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  ..  18  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R.Ncw  40  to 42 

Fine .  42—45 

Old  . 40  —  42 

White . 42  —  44 

Fine .  44  —  46 

Super.  New.  48 — 52 


GRAIN.  Mark 


s.  s. 

Rye .  22  to  23 

Barley .  19  —  20 

Malting  .  .  23—24 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  —  49 

Fine .  49—52 

Peas,  Hog. . .  28  —  29 


Lane,  Aug.  2. 

s  s. 

Maple . 29  to  30 

White _  25  —  26 

Boilers  ...  27 — 29 
Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  27 

Old .  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 


s.  s. 

Oats,  Feed  ..  16  to  17 
Fine  ..  17  —  18 
Poland  ...  Is  — 19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Potato  ....  21  —  22 
Fine  ..  22  —  23 


AYERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  41a1.  6:1.  I  Rye  .  23a.  Off. 

Barley  ....  22  0  Beans  .  27  1 

Oats . 17  2  |  Peas  .  27  4 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  July  27. 

Wheat  ....  43a.  6 il.  I  Rye . 24 s.9d. 

Barley  .  22  3  Beans  . 27  4 

Oats  .  18  1  |  Peas . 27  8 


ELOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  6 il.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11a.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  34.  4a.  to  31.  6s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  54s.  to  58a. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  56 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5a.  6c?. 


BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leaden  hall.*  Smithfield.'  Head  of  Cattle  at 


s. 

<?. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2 

6 

to  3 

0 

to  3 

4 

.  2  10  to  3  6  to  3  10  ; 

Friday. 

Monday 

Mutton 

2 

8 

—  3 

0 

—  3 

8 

.  3  6  —  3  10  —  4  2  i 

Beasts 

.  884  ... 

. .  3,259 

Veal  .. 

2 

4 

—  3 

0 

—  3 

4 

.  2  6  —  3  2  —  3  H 

Sheep. 

15,650  ... 

..  28,160 

Pork  . . 

2 

8 

—  3 

4 

—  4 

0 

....  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  0 

Calves , 

.  660  ... 

309 

Lamb. . 

3 

4 

—  4 

0 

—  4 

4 

.  4  0  —  4  4  —  4  8 

1  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 

figs.. 

.  199  ... 

242 

HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnliam  ditto . 


120a.  to  135s. 
140  —  210 
100  —  115 
0—0 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


1 2c?.  to  13  ‘if. 

11  —  124 

12  —  0 
104—  D4 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per 

Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland. 

Smithfield. 

Wiiitechatel. 

Hay,  Good . 

Inferior  . . 

.  50  —  65  . 

.  69a.  to  70 s . 

.  65s.  to  75» 

.  0  —  0 

.  50—65 

Clover . 

.  26  —  30  . 

....  22  —  28  . 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  0 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cuke . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6<?.  to  5s.  6c?. 

Moulds  (6c?.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  rt d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  0 

Tees .  0  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.'  0a.  lc?.  to  0s  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•  In  Bond — Duty  2a.  1<?.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61*.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary .  43  —  44a.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  25s.  7d. 

West  India  Molasses .  13s.  Oif.  to  15s.  6 d. 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

Madlle.  CARLOTTA  GRIS  I  has  the  honour  to  announce 
that  her  BENEFIT  and  LAST  APPEARANCE  but  one  will 
take  place  on  Thumihy,  August  8th,  1850,  when  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  LA  SONNAMBULA.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
will  be  renewed  the  Second  Act  of  the  admired  Ballet  of  LA 
GISELLE.  To  be  followed  by  Selections  from  the  admired 
Opera  of  LA  FAVORITA.  The  Entertainments  in  the  Bal¬ 
let  will  also  comprise  a  Selection  from  the  admired  Ballets 
LES  METAMORPHOSES  and  LI  ESMERALDA,  in  which 
Madlle.  Carlotta  Grisi  will  appear  ;  and  a  DIVERTISSE¬ 
MENT,  in  which  Madlle.  Amalia  Ferraris,  «&c.  will  appear. 

THE  DARDANELLES,  CONSTANTS 

A  NOPLE,  and  the  BOSPHORUS. — During  the  first  week 
of  the  Exhibition  of  this  Gigantic  Moving  Panorama  it  has 
been  twice  visited  by  his  Excellency  the  Turkish  Ambassador, 
who  has  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  public  expression  of 
his  high  approval  of  its  fidelity  and  beauty.  OPEN  DAILY  at 
Twelve,  Three,  and  Eight  o’clock,  at  the  Polyorama,  309,  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  adjoining  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  Admis¬ 
sion,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6</. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s. 

NDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

— GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  Gd ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

THE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

A  COMPANY.  Established  1836.  Incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgatc  Street. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  The  next  Division  of  Profits  amongst 
the  Assured  takes  place  on  30th  Amu.  1851,  and  Policies 
effected  during  the  present  year  will  then  share  in  the  profits 
of  the  previous  five  years. 

The  BONUS  declared  in  1846,  when  the  last  investigation 
took  place,  amounted  in  some  cases  to  FIFTY  PER  CENT  on 
the  amount  of  premiums  which  had  been  paid. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Sec. 

ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Xli  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — 'The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  ail  average  Bonus  of  62£Z.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars. 

TTHITEl)  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTT- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 

Sum  added  Sum  added  Sum 


Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured . 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mtlis. 

638  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale , 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

pRITANAIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

I  )  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  bv  Special  Act  of  Parliament  ,  4  Vie.  cap.  9. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only ;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  iD  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  2  3  6 

35  .  1  4  11  2  9  10 

40  .  1  9  2  2  18  4 

45  1  14  10  3  9  8 

50  2  2  6  4  5  0 

55  2  12  9  5  5  6 

GO  .  3  6  8  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 

Deafness.— the  acoustic  ue- 

FLECTORS  and  REGISTERED  FLOWER  CORNET 
having  received  the  approbation  of  several  hundred  persons 
afflicted  with  deafness,  Mr.  W.  B.  Pine  can  with  confidence 
recommend  them  to  the  public.  They  can  be  worn  with  the 
hat  or  bonnet  without  inconvenience,  and  are  made  of  vari¬ 
ous  powers,  to  suit  the  different  degrees  of  deafness.  The 
reflectors  are  worn  without  the  aid  of  a  spring. — 352,  Strand, 
one  door  from  Wellington  Street. 

THE  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  of  HOL- 

A  LOW  AY’S  PILLS  in  LIVER  COMPLAINTS.— A  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  resides  at  Dhobah  Factory,  near  Culnat,  Calcutta, 
writing  to  liis  father,  James  Nichol,  Esq.  15,  ltathbone  Place, 
Oxford  Street,  states,  that  he  suffered  severely  from  a  liver 
complaint  and  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  side,  and  that  he  has  de¬ 
rived  more  benefit  from  taking  Holloway's  Pills  for  a  short 
time  than  he  was  able  to  obtain  under  the  treatment  of  seve¬ 
ral  medical  men  in  India  for  17  months  previously.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment,  244, 
Strand,  London. 


THE  WATER-CURE.— Dr.  WILSON  of 

A  Malvern,  at  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of  Patients,  will 
continue  to  visit  London  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month;  and 
may  be  consulted  August  6th,  at  Hathaway’s  Hotel,  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  from  10  to  4  .  his  colleague,  Dr. 

St unimes,  superintending  the  Establishment  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  HomiDopafchic  Patients  may  also  consult  Dr.  W.  as  to 
those  domestic  Water-cure  processes  that  are  combined  with 
so  much  efficacy  with  Homoeopathic  treatment. 

T? MIGRATION  TO  CANTERBURY.— 

Xi  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ASSISTED  PASSAGES  to 
PORT  LYTTELTON,  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  will  be 
granted  to  a  limited  number  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
ships  Sir  George  Seymour,  Cressy,  Charlotte  Jane,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  to  sail  on  the  29th  of  August,  being  Gardeners,  Shep¬ 
herds,  Farm  Servants,  and  Country  Mechanics.  The  Emi¬ 
grants  must  be  under  Forty  Years  of  Age,  of  the  highest 
character  for  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  respectability,  as  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  Clergyman  of  their  Parish. — Full  particulars, 
with  terms  of  application,  may  be  obtained  from 

JAMES  EDWARD  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent  of  Emigration. 

Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  Cockspur  Street,  London. 

J?OR  POET  LYTTELTON,  CANTER- 

fl  BURY  SETTLEMENT— The  First-class  Passenger 
Ships,  CRESSY,  720  Tons,  RANDOLPH,  761  Tons,  SIR 
GEORGE  SEYMOUR,  850  Tons,  and  the  CHARLOTTE 
JANE,  730  Tons,  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks,  chartered 
by  the  Canterbury  Association,  to  Sail  on  Thursday,  29th 
August,  calling  at  Plymouth  for  Passengers. 

Rates  of  Passage,  (including  Provisions,  Medicines,  and 
Medical  Comforts,)  Chief  Cabin,  42/. ;  Fore  Cabin,  25/. ;  Steer¬ 
age,  15/. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Filby  and  Co.  157,  Fen- 
church  Street  ;  J.  Stayner,  110,  Fenehurch  Street;  or  to 

WILLIAM  BOWLER,  Superintendent  of  Shipping 
for  the  Canterbury  Association,  16,  Billiter  Street. 

Hosieey  and  linen  WAKE- 

-  HOUSE.— Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  CO.  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
their  new  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  OF  HOSIERY,  in 
Silk,  Lisle-thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Cotton.  Also  every  de¬ 
scription  of  under-linen,  dressing-robes,  camisoles, &c.  requisite 
for  a  lady’s  trousseau. — No.  11,  Wigmorc  Street. 

ARNAMENTAL  CLOCKS.  — Recently 

v./  received  from  Paris,  a  large  variety  of  Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS,  to  strike  the  hours  and  half-hours,  in  ormolu,  mar¬ 
ble,  and  china.  The  designs  are  pastoral  and  historical,  and 
include  a  few  of  great  merit  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
price  is  four,  five,  and  seven  guineas  each,  and  upwards. — A. 

B.  Savory  and  Sons,  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  SEER’S  TABLE  GLASS,  CHANDE- 

V/  LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &c.  44,  Oxford  Street,  London,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  their  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engraved 
Decanters  in  great  variety ;  Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob¬ 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
prices.  Crystal  Glass,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

QUIRTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

k.7  for  31s.  Gd.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post  free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  st.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

MANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  PATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  unexpensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  dress  are  II.  J.  and  D.NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  Their  London  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORNHILL  id  cst— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  «&c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at- 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really  J 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPFING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicole,  114,116, 118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Cornhill. 

n  AItVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Pish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazes  by” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.  Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
fee.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

E  HEW  TOOTH -PICK  TOOTH- 

BRUSH,  thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when 
used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  used  cross¬ 
ways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ;  in  four  strengths 
— viz.  No.  1,  hard  ;  No.  2,  less  hard  :  No.  3,  medium  ;  No.  4, 
soft.  The  double  Anti-pressure  Nail-brush,  which  docs  not 
divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  The  Triple  Hair-brusli,  which 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one-fourth  part 
of  the  time  of  any  other  method,  and  acts  as  both  comb  and 
brush  combined.  The  Medium  Shaving-brush,  being  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  strongest  badgers’  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the 
socket  as  never  to  come  loose.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the 
newly-invented  “Renovator”  Clothes-brush,  which  makes 
an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one,  and  a  new  coat  to  look  new 
double  the  usual  time.  Invented  and  made  only  by  ROSS 
and  SONS,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR.— The  unprece- 

A  dented  success  of  ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL,  either 
in  preserving  the  hair  in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  or 
restoring  it  when  lost,  is  universally  known  and  appreciated ; 
and  is  recorded  by  testimonials  most  numerous  in  themselves, 
and  certified  by  the  highest  authorities.  It  has  obtained  the 
exclusive  patronage  of  Royalty,  not  only  as  regards  our  own 
Court,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  its  exquisite 
purity  and  delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children,  even  of  the  most  tender  age,  and  is  constantly  used 
in  the  nursery  of  Royalty  and  by  the  families  of  the  Nobility 
and  Aristocracy.  Price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  or  family  bottles  (equal 
•o  rour  small)  at  10s.  6rZ.  and  double  that  size  21s.  On  the 
Wi  apper  of  each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  arc  these  words 
in  two  lines,  “  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL.”— Sold  by  A. 
ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by 
all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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Just  published,  Eighth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

VESTIGES  of  the  NATURAL  HIS- 

}  TORY  of  CREATION. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  price  15s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

1  MOSCHTJS. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 

7  TRIBUTE  TO  WATER-CURE. 

J\_  CONFESSIONS  of  a  WATER  PATIENT.  2d 
Edition,  with  additions,  price  1$.  By  Sir  Edward  Bit- 
wer  Lytton,  Bart. — H.  Balliere,  219,  Regent  Street. 

DR.  KNOX  ON  RACE. 

Just  published,  in  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6r7. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN ;  a  Fragment. 

J  By  Robert  Knox,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  numerons 
Wood  Engraving’s. — Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 

Cl'MMIXG’S  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TRAVELS. 
This  day,  with  16  Wood-cuts,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

D VENTURES  OF  TIIE  LION- 

HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Chace  of  the  Wild  Beasts  in  the  Far  In¬ 
terior.  By  Roualeyn  Gordon  Claiming,  Esq.  of  Altyre. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Messrs,  whittaker  and  Co.  beg 

to  call  the  attention  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
Tuition  to  their  NEW  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE  of 
MODERN  and  APPROVED  WORKS,  and  which  may 
be  obtained  either  from  themselves  or  of  any  bookseller 
in  town  and  country,  gratis. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. — Just  published,  price  Is. 

A  PASTOR’S  WARNING ;  suggested 

by  the  lamented  DEATH  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL. 
A  SERMON  Preached  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Maryle- 
bone,  on  Sunday,  July  the  7th,  1850.  By  J.  H.  Gur¬ 
ney,  M.A.  Rector. — Skeffington  and  Southwell,  192, 
Piccadilly ;  Goode,  Crawford  Street. 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  THE  EREMITE. 
Nearly  ready  for  publication,  imperial  folio,  half-bound 
Morocco,  price  3/.  3s. 

4  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OE 

J\  THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  THE 
EREMITE,  AT  MURTHLY,  PERTHSHIRE,  the 
Seat  of  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart,  of  Grandtully, 
Bart.  Comprising  Exterior  Views  of  the  Chapel,  and 
highly-finished  Illuminations  of  the  Internal  Ornaments 
and  Decorations.  Lithographed  by  Schenck  and  Ghe- 
mar,  from  the  Designs  of  James  Gillespie  Graham, 
Architect,  and  Alexander  Christie,  A.R.S.A. 

Published  by  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  and  Co.  Pall  Mall 
East,  London ;  and  Alexander  Hill,  67,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

J  for  August,  price  2s.  Gd.  Contains  : 

Who  wrote  Shakspere’s  Henry  VIII.? 

Contemporary  Account  of  the  Funeral  of  Amy 
Robsart. 

A  Record  of  Rambouillet. 

Michael  Drayton  and  Lodge:  by  J.  Payne  Collier, 
Esq.  V.P.S.A. 

Memoir  of  Paul  Louis  Courier :  by  F.  Harwell,  Esq. 
Great  Literary  Piracy  in  the  Prayer-Book  published 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society. 

The  True  Principles  of  Church  Restoration. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward. 

The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  Hanover :  a  Letter  oi 
Elizabeth  Dowager  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Homburg 
to  her  brother  King  George  the  Fourth. 

History  of  Pottery  :  by  Joseph  Marryat  (with  three 
Plates). 

The  College  Plate  at  Oxford  (with  two  Plates). 

A  full  Report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  Oxford. 

With  Notes  and  Correspondence  of  the  Month,  Re¬ 
view  of  New  Publications,  Historical  Chronicle, 
and  Obituary,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  W. 
C.  Townsend,  Esq.  Rev.  William  Kirby,  F.R.S.  &c. 
Nichols  and  Son,  25  Parliament  Street. 

~~  WORKS  RELATING  TO  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Principles  of  geology';  or  the 

Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants 
considered  as  illustrative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  8th  Edition.  Wood-cuts.  8vo.  18s. 

o 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Mary  Somerville. 
2d  Edition.  Portrait.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  12s. 

3. 

TIIE  CONNEXION  OF  TIIE  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES.  By  Mary  Somerville.  8th  Edition. 
Plates.  Ecap.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

4. 

INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  TIIE  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  POWERS,  and  the  INVESTIGATION  of 
TRUTH.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  13th  Edi¬ 
tion.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6c?. 

5. 

ON  TIIE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL 
FEELINGS.  By  John  Abercrombie,  M.D.  8th  Edition. 
Ecap.  8vo.  4s. 

6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Use  of  Officers  and  Travellers.  By 
Various  Hands.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  IIerschell,  Bart. 
Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  HURRICANE  GUIDE:  being  an  Attempt  to 
connect  the  Rotatory  Gale,  or  Revolving  Storm,  with 
Atmospheric  Waves.  By  W.  It.  Birt.  With 
Circles.  12mo.  3s. 

8. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS 
REVEALED  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE.  By  Dr. 
Mantell.  2d  Edition.  Coloured  Plates.  16mo.  6s. 
9. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN 
EARNEST ;  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  Inculcated  by  Aid  of  the  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth. 
.  6th  Edition.  12mo.  8s. 

10. 

THE  MUCK  MANUAL:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Manures.  By  F.  Falkner.  2d 
|  Edition.  16mo.  6s.  Gd. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
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This  day,  octavo,  Gd. 

PUBLIC  NUB  SERIES. 

.1  London  :  John  W.  Parker,  We  t  Strand. 

Post  octavo,  10s.  6i/. 

■yOUNG  ITALY.  By  Alexander 

|  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P. 

“  It  only  remains  to  us  to  add  that  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested — and  who  is  not  1 — in  the  episodes  of  the 
mighty  drama  now  acting  in  Christendom,  will  thank 
Mr.  Cochrane  for  his  eloquent,  lucid,  and  above  all 
honest,  analysis  and  illustration  of  most  important 
scenes.  The  book  does  him  honour  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  politician;  as  the  first,  from  its  style 
and  taste;  s  the  second,  from  its  frankness  and  manli¬ 
ness;  and  as  the  third,  from  its  acuteness  and  fore¬ 
thought.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Post  octavo,  8s.  Gd. 

4UVERGNE,  PIEDMONT,  AND  SA- 

II  YOY.  A  Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Ri¬ 
chard  Weld,  Author  of  “  History  of  the  Royal 
Society.” 

“  Mr.  Weld  is  a  man  of  lively  mind,  of  varied  read¬ 
ing  and  acquirements,  of  companionable  qualities,  and 
disposed  to  make  the  best  of  things.  The  spirit  of  these 
qualities  he  throws  into  his  narrative.  The  reader  has 
the  broad  results  of  geology,  not  their  technical 
minutiae.  His  criticism  on  art  is  sound,  sensible,  and 
picturelike — the  reader  sees  as  well  as  judges.  It  is  in  the 
pictures  of  nature  and  society,  however,  that  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  book  consists.” — Spectator. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Just  readv,  price  105.  6 d.  cloth  lettered, 

K I  PLATIN'  EY,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Hall.  An  entirely  New  Edition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall’s  popular  Work,  “A  WEEK  AT  KILLAR- 
NEY.”  Corrected  by  an  actual  Visit  in  1850.  With 
Twenty  Engravings  on  Steel  from  Drawings  by  T. 
Creswick,  A. It. A.  and  W.  H.  Bartlett;  also,  150  En- 
gra\  ings  on  Wood  by  various  Artists. 

London:  Virtue  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row'. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 
In  a  few  days,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

C\  EKMANIA ;  ITS  COURTS,  CAMPS, 

\  T  and  PEOPLE.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de 

Burt. 

Also,  now'  ready,  in  1  vol.  10.5.  6 d.  bound, 

qUIE  WANDERER  IN  ITALY,  SWIT- 

1  ZERLAND,  FRANCE,  and  SPAIN.  By  Adot.- 
thus  Trollope,  Esq.  Author  of  “A  Summer  in  Brit¬ 
tany,”  &c. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  St. 

MRS.  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

Also,  now  ready, 

ADELAIDE  LINDSAY.  A  Novel. 

_/jL  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

“  A  work  of  very  great  merit  and  continued  inte¬ 
rest.” — Post. 

In  a  few  days,  in  3  vols. 

OUR  COUNTY.  By  John  Mills,  Esq. 

Author  of  “The  Old  English  Gentleman,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 

DE  PORQUET’S  Twenty -first  Edition, 

just  out,  of  his  MODERN  PARISIAN  PHRA- 
SEOLOGY. — The  great  sale  of  this  book  proves  that 
the  plan  adopted  in  its  arrangement  meets  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  parties  who  have  seen  it.  This  book  also 
contains  a  number  of  easy  Dialogues.  Price  25.  Gd. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  ;  of 
whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  FENWICK  DE  POR¬ 
QUET’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

DE  PORQUET’S  SYLLABAIRE 

PARISIEN,  or  Modern  French  Spelling.  Four¬ 
teenth  Edition.  This  Book  contains  the  correct  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  all  the  letters,  easy  Spelling  and  Reading 
Lessons,  a  Small  Grammar,  and  a  Collection  of  Short 
Phrases  for  beginners,  being  three  books  in  one.  25.  6 d. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. :  of 
whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  FENWICK  DE  POR¬ 
QUET’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

DP  PORQUET’S  Eighteenth  Edition, 

.just  out,  of  his  FIRST  FRENCH  READING 
BOOK  ;  being  a  Collection  of  simple  and  instructive 
Histories  of  Eminent  Persons,  such  as  Mozart,  Henry 
Kirke  White,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Napoleon,  Cromwell, 
Wolsey,  See.  carefully  arranged  for  Children.  2s.  Gd. 

London:  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co  ;  of 
whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  FENWICK  DE  POR¬ 
QUET’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

j  \E  PORQUET’S  NOUVELLES  CON- 

|  7  YERSATIONS  PARISIENNES;  being  Sped- 
mens  of  Causeries  des  Salons  ;  a  very  useful  book  for 
Families,  Schools,  or  Persons  Travelling  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  the  Conversations  being  well  selected  for  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  at  any  and  at  all  times.  35.  Gd. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  of 
w  hom  may  be  had  the  w  hole  of  FENWICK  DE  POR¬ 
QUET’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

■  S  (  II  MAS  FEES,  SCHOOLS  AN  D  I  AMI- 
LIES.— EASY  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Just  published,  carefully  revised,  with  copious  Exer¬ 
cises,  the  Eighteenth  Edition  of 

kE  PORQUET’S  NEW  PARISIAN 

GRAMMAR.  35.  G<7.  This  Grammar  is  by  far 
the  easiest,  both  to  pupil  and  teacher,  ever  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  It  carefully  and  imperceptibly,  without  fati¬ 
guing,  instils  into  the  pupil’s  mind  a  grammatical  and 
conversational  knowledge  of  both  the  languages. 

]\  EY  to  EXERCISES  in  Ditto.  15.  Also, 
CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES  to  the  above. 
35.  Gd. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  of 
whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  FENWICK  DE  POR¬ 
QUET’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TO  TOURISTS. 


CLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAVELLING-MAPS. 

$cto  CJtttttniW 

11  They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  every 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland .” — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  hare  looked 
carefully  through  the  volumes :  they  are  admirably  ‘  got 
up' ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists .” — Art-Journal . 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

I  )  of  SCOTLAND;  containingan  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  85.  Gd. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.”—  Spectator. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

I  >  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
1  on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
1  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  minutely-accurate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney 
Hall  ;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists;  and  an  ample  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  I11  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  55. 

“It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense — its  de¬ 
scriptions  are  charmingly  written — its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute — and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 

PLACE’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

J.)  OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra- 
!  velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
all  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roads,  and 
I  Four  engraved  Charts  of  those  localities  which  possess 
:  peculiar  Historical  or  Pi-  turesque  interest.  Fifth 
I  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  In  a  neat  closely- 
1  printed  volume.  Price  35.  Gd. 

“  A  work  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information 
j  in  the  smallest  possible  space.” — Scotsman. 


) LACE’S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDIN- 

)  BURGII.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  2s.  Gd,  And 
GUIDE  through  GLASGOW.  Third  Edition.  Price 
25.  With  Maps  and  Views,  and  Description  of  the 
Environs. 

Both  these  works  are  compiled  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers;  their  contents  being  arranged  in  distinct 
walks,  indicated  by  dificrent  colours  on  the  maps  of 
the  respective  cities.  The  tourist  is  thus  enabled  to 
traverse  the  ground  without  any  further  assistance, 
and  to  visit  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  both  cities  in  a 
very  short  time. 


PLACE’S  TRAVELLING  MAT'  OE 

1  >  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  all  the  Roads 
and  Railways.  Size  32  inches  by  22^.  In  a  neat 
portable  case.  Price  45.  Gd. 

“  A  beautifully-executed  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which,  after  careful  observation  and  reference,  we  can 
characterize  as  being  among  the  most  correct  ever  is- 
s  u  e  d .  ” — Min  ing  J  o  urn  a  l . 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  25.  Gd. 


) LACE’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 

I  SCOTLAND.  With  all  the  Roads  and  Railways. 
Size  32  inches  by  22  j.  In  a  neat  portable  case.  Price 
4a’.  Gd. 

“  A  handsome-looking  Map,  of  large  dimensions,  yet 
so  well  mounted  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of  a 
pocket-book,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  a  partial 
examination.”—  Spectator. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2a.  Gd. 


Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  6d. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  2s.  6d . 
Black’s  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 
each. 

Black’s  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  Is.  6d. 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland-  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  6d. 

ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  Edinburgh; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  105.  Gd.  cloth, 

qUIOUGHTS  on  BEING:  suggested  by 

1  Meditation  upon  the  Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and 
the  Eternal.  By  Edward  Shirley  Kennedy. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


>  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

)  and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  1 04  Routes,  and 
2f>  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  105.  Gd. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
— John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
useful  maps.”  —Athemcum. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS,  WITH  NOTES. 
Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4.5.  Gul.  cloth, 

Moral  reflections,  sentences 

and  MAXIMS  of  Francis  Due  de  la  Roche¬ 
foucauld.  Newly  translated  from  the  French.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Lonomans. 

NEW  VOL.  OF  SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

rVR  E  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

9  LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  late 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C. 
C.  Southey,  M  A.  is  just  published,  in  post  8vo.  price 
Ilalf-a-guinea  :  Illustrated  with  a  Group  of  Family  Por¬ 
traits,  and  a  View  of  Lake  Basscnthwaite,  from  Whin- 
latter,  designed  by  W.  Westall,  A.R.A. — To  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  one  more  volume,  which  will  be  published  early 
in  September. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

LOUDON’S  IIORTUS  BRITANNICUS. 

Just  published,  a  New  Edition,  8vo.  price  315.  Gd.  cloth, 

HORTUS  BRITANNICUS  :  a  Cata- 

logue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
&c.  A  New  Edition,  (1850,)  with  a  Supplement  inclu¬ 
ding  all  the  Plants  down  to  March  1850  ;  and  a  New 
General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon;  assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.  and  David 
Wooster. 

\ *  The  New  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  145. 
A  NEW  EDITION  of  LOUDON’S  ENCYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA  of  GARDENING,  corrected  to  1850  by  Mrs. 
Loudon,  is  also  in  course  of  publication  in  Ten  Month¬ 
ly  Parts,  price  5s.  each. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  JAMESON. 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  square 
crown  8vo.  uniform  with  “  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,”  and  forming  a  Second  Series;  illustrated  by 
Wood-cuts  and  Etchings  by  the  Author, 

T  EGEND3  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

I J  as  illustrated  in  Art ;  containing  the  Legends  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  English  and  Reformed  Benedictines,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  those  Royal  Person¬ 
ages  who  died  in  the  monastic  habit.  By  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  Author  of  “  Characteristics  of  Women,”  &c. 

Also,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  nearly  ready, 
SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Wood-cuts  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Au¬ 
thor.  New  Edition,  in  one  volume. 

***  To  be  followed  by  “  Legends  of  the  Madonna,” 
by  the  same  Author,  similarly  illustrated. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

S.  HALL’S  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOK. 

Just  published,  in  oblong  4to.  price  1.5.  boards;  or  each 
Map,  separately,  price  Id. 

MAP  PROJECTIONS  adapted  to  S. 

HALL'S  FIRST  or  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS, 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  Intended  to  be  filled  up  ancl 
coloured  by  the  Pupils.  Engraved  by  S.  Hall. 

A  New  Edition,  in  oblong  4to.  price  15.  Gd.  coloured, 

A  FIRST  or  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  :  containing  Ten  Maps,  engraved  by  S.  Hall. 
Also,  nearly  ready,  in  ISmo. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES  and  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  QUESTIONS  on  S.  HALL’S  FIRST  or  ELE¬ 
MENTALLY  ATLAS.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
Thomas  Bowman,  B.A.  late  Head  Master  of  the  Chel¬ 
tenham  New  Proprietary  School. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

New  Edition,  in  18mo.  price  25.  cloth, 

rpiIE  ARITHMETICAL  COMPANION: 

fl  intended,  by  miscellaneous  Examples,  to  perfect 
the  Pupil  in  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic.  To  which  are 
added,  Mensuration,  Book-keeping,  and  Mental  Calcu¬ 
lations.  By  Richard  Hi  ley,  Principal  of  the  Leeds 
Classical  and  Commercial  School;  and  Author  of  vari¬ 
ous  elementary  Educational  Works,  a  List  of  which 
may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  Third 
Edition,  considerably  improved. 

Also, 

KEY.  Third  Edition,  revised.  18mo.  price  15.  Gd. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

BRADLEY’S  NEPOS  AND  EUTROPIUS,  IM¬ 
PROVED  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  35.  Gd.  cloth, 

Y10RKELIUS  NEPOS:  with.  English 

V_^  Notes  and  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley, 
M.A.  A  New  Edition,  corrected  and  considerably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  Explanatory  and  Grammati¬ 
cal  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A.  Junior 
Upper  Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London;  Editor  of 
“  Xenophon's  Anabasis,”  &c. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  Gd. 
BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  WORK  BY  MR. 

C.  D.  YONGE. 

Just  published,  in  12mo,  price  5s.  Gd.  cloth, 

I7XERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COM- 

J  j  POSITION.  For  the  use  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Harrow,  and  King’s  College,  London. 
By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  NEW  ENGLISIi-GEFEK  LEXICON;  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  M  liters  of  good  au¬ 
thority.  Post  4to.  price  21s. 

ANEW  LATIN  GRADUS ;  containing  every  Word 
used  by  the  Poets  of  good  authority.  For  the  use  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  King’s 
College,  London.  Post  8vo.  price  9s. 

EXERCISES  for  LATIN  VERSE  out  of  “  OWN 
SENSE.”  (Used  at  Eton.)  12mo.  pri<  e  4.5.  Gd. 

EXERCISES  in  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
For  the  use  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Har¬ 
row,  and  King’s  College,  London.  12mo.  price  5s.  Gd. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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nPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  CLXXIII.  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

1.  Arago’s  Life  of  Condorcet. 

2.  Spectacles. 

3.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Hook  well. 

4.  Mechanism  of  the  Post-office. 

5.  La  Place  and  Biot. 

6.  National  Workshops. 

7.  Ancient  Agricultural  Literature. 

8.  The  Austrian  Revolution. 

9.  Memoirs  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward. 

10.  Lamartine  on  the  Escape  of  Louis  Philippe. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

X  No.  CLXXXV.  is  just  published. 

Contents  : 

1.  Quetelet  on  Probabilities. 

2.  Merivale’s  History  of  Rome  under  the  Empire.  1 

3.  Church  and  State  Education. 

4.  MgrimCe’s  History  of  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

5.  Blackie’s  JEschylus. 

6.  Giithe’s  Festival. 

7.  Guizot  on  the  English  Revolution. 

8.  The  African  Squadron. 

9.  The  Gorham  Controversy. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. ;  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

The  law  review,  for  August,  No7 

JL  24,  price  5s. 

1.  Lord  Brougham’s  Address  on  Establishment  of  a 
Law  School,  and  subsequent  Proceedings. 

2.  Mr.  P.  Burrowes,  Q.C. 

3.  Law  Reporting. 

4.  Law  of  Reprisals. 

5.  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
fi.  Civil  Procedure  of  New  York. 

7.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

8.  Registration  :  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

9.  Postscript  on  a  Minister  of  Justice. 

Stevens  and  Norton,  Law  Booksellers,  Bell  Yard. 

This  dav  is  published, 

1)  LACK  WO  CD’S  MAGAZINE, 

L)  No.  CCCCXVIII.  for  August.  Price  2s.  6 d. 
Contents : 

Free  Trade  and  our  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Courtship  in  the  Time  of  James  the  First. 

Ledru  Rollin  on  England. 

A  Family  Feud. 

Burnet’s  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil. 

Political  and  Literary  Biography. 

Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 
The  Temple  of  Folly. 

African  Sporting. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
LORD  GOUGH.— Price  2s.  6 d.\  or  bv  post,  35. 

'THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MA- 

I  GAZINE,  for  August,  Contains  :  The  Gifts  of 
Science  to  Art.  Part  II.— Scenes  from  an  Artist’s 
Life  in  Paris,  February  1848  — Aeschylus — The  Mys¬ 
terious  Compact.  Part  II.  Conclusion — Maurice  Tier- 
nay,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Chap.  IX. — A  Scrape  and 
its  Consequences.  Chap.  X. — An  Aristocratic  Repub¬ 
lican.  Chap.  XI. —  “  The  Passage  of  the  Rhine” — 
Glengariffe.  By  John  Anster,  LL.D. —  Our  Portrait 
Gallery.  No.  LIX. — Lord  Gough.  With  an  Etching 
— Latter-Day  Poets — Andrew  Carson’s  Money;  a  Story 
of  Gold — Thoughts  in  the  Woodlands.  By  Jonathan 
l'reke  Slingsby— Horace  to  Aristius  Fuscus  —  Sum¬ 
time — Sirr’6  Ceylon. 

Dublin:  James  M‘Glasiian,  21,  D'Olier  Street ;  W>r. 
S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers. 

WIIE  ART-JOURNAL,  for  August, 

L  No.  14G,  Contains  :  Two  highly-finished  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Steel,  from  Pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery — 

“  A  Greek  Girl,”  after  C  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.  and  “  The 
Lake  of  Como,”  after  C.  Stanfield,  R.A. ;  also  an  En¬ 
graving  on  Steel,  from  the  bas-relief  of  “  Grief,”  by 
J.  II.  Foley,  A. R.A.  Among  the  literary  contents  will 
be  found — “  The  Chemistry  of  Pottery  Clay,”  by  Robert 
Hunt;  “  Electrotyping  applied  to  Art-Manufactures,” 
by  Dr.  E.  Braun;  “  The  Royal  Cradle,”  with  numerous 
illustrations;  “  The  Exhibition  of  1851,  its  Errors  and 
Dangers”;  “  Manufacturers  versus  Dealers  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851”  ;  “  Photography  on  Paper  and  on  Glass,” 
by  T.  A.  Malone;  “  The  Vernon  Gallery  at  Marlbo¬ 
rough  House,”  &c. — G.  Virtue,  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

rriIE  LAW  MAGAZINE,  or  <117 AR- 

1  TERLY  REVIEW  OF  JURISPRUDENCE, 
(No.  88  Old  Series,  No.  24  New  Series,)  is  this  day 
published,  price  Gs.  Contents  : 

1.  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

2.  On  the  Consolidation  of  the  Election  Laws — 

concluded. 

3.  Chancery  Abuses  and  Reforms — The  N ew  Orders. 

4.  Court  of  Convocation. 

5.  County  Courts  and  French  Tribunals. 

G.  Mercantile  Law,  No.  III. — Russell’s  Chitty’s 
Contracts. 

7.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

8.  The  Plea  of  Lunacy — Reg.  v.  Tate. 

9.  The  Bill  in  behalf  of  Murder. 

Digest  of  Cases— Notes  of  Leading  Cases — Notes  of 
New  Books — List  of  New  Publications,  &c.  &c. 

London  :  Butterworths,  Law  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  7,  Fleet  Street.  Edinburgh  :  T.  andT.  Clark  ; 
A.  and  C.  Black.  Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

FRENCH  and  ITALIAN  WORKS. 

PROFESSOR  MERLET’S  FRENCH 

X  GRAMMAR,  New  Edition.  5s.  G <1. 

ii. 

PROFESSOR  MEKLET’S  LE  TRADUCTEUR. 
New  Edition.  5s.  6 d. 

hi. 

PROFESSOR  MERLET’S  STORIES  from 
FRENCH  WRITERS.  2s. 

IT. 

SISMONDI’S  BATTLES  of  CRESSY  and  POIC- 
TIERS.  Interlinear.  2s.  6d. 

v. 

PANIZZI’S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  S». 

VI. 

STORIES  from  ITALIAN  WRITERS.  Interli¬ 
near.  2s.  6 d.  vii. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  T.  W.  and  M.’s 
SCHOOL-BOOKS  may  be  had  on  application. 

London;  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  28,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


NEW  AND  DECENT  WORKS. 


TIIE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INTEL- 

LECT  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Religious  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  By  11.  W. 
Mackay,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  24s. 

[Now  ready . 

AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 

CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION.  By  L.  Raymond 
de  Vericour.  Iii  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth.  Price 
10s.  Gd.  [Now  ready. 

HEARTS  IN  MORTMAIN,  AND 

CORNELIA.  A  Novel.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  Price 
10s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

PHASES  OF  FAITH,  or  PASSAGES 

FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  CREED.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  Author  of  “  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,”  “  The  Soul ;  her 
Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.”  Post  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

THE  SOUL  :  IIER  SORROWS  AND 

HER  ASPIRATIONS.  An  Essay  towards  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  basis  of  Theo¬ 
logy.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  By  Fran¬ 
cis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  Author  of  “A  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy.”  Post  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  John  Stores 

Smith,  Author  of  “  Mirabeau,  a  Life  History.” 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 

On  the  Decay  of  Nations— The  Rationale  of  Ci¬ 
vilization —  The  Ideal  of  the  Perfect  Man  —  The 
Domestic  Life  in  England — Morality — Education 
and  Position  of  Women — Aristocracy  of  Mammon 
— Association  and  Moral  Mechanism — Literature 
—  The  Literary  Man— The  Spiritual.  [Now  ready. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  EXISTENCE, 

Popularly  Considered,  in  relation  to  the  Origin, 
Development,  and  Destiny  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  G d. 

THE  NEMESIS  of  FAITH.  A  Second 

Edition,  with  Explanatory  Preface.  By  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

REVERBERATION S.  Foolscap  8vo. 

paper  cover.  Parti.  Is.  Part  II.  2s. 

RELIGIOUS  MYSTERY  CONSIDER- 

ED.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  Trice  2s. 

GOD  IN  CHRIST.  Discourses  by 

Horace  Bushnell.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 
Contents : 

1.  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Lan¬ 

guage  as  related  to  Thought  and  Spirit. 

2.  A  Discourse  oil  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

3.  A  Discourse  on  the  Atonement. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  Dogma  and  Spirit ;  or  the  true 

Reviving  of  Religion. 


qUIE  PROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  . 

X  -V  Quarterly  Journal  of  Theology  and  Literature 
No.  XXI II.  for  August  1850.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

Contents  : 

1.  Bushnell* s  God  in  Christ. 

2.  In  Memoriam. 

3.  A  Criti  al  History  of  the  Language  and  Lite¬ 

rature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

4.  Phases  of  Faith. 

5.  Social  Aspects. 

G.  A  History  of  Jesus. 


rpHE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CXLVIII.  for  July  1850.  Price  G,v. 
Contents : 

1.  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton’s  Labours  as  an  Opponent 

of  Slavery. 

2.  Trumbull’s  Public  Records  of  Connecticut. 

3.  Thompson  and  Kaeniptz  on  Meteorology. 

4.  Lodge’s  Translation  of  Winckelmann  on  An¬ 

cient  Art 

5.  Cooper’s  Ways  of  the  Hour. 

6.  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter. 

7.  Allston’s  Poems  and  Lectures  on  Art. 

8.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Arctic  Region. 

9.  Public  Libraries. 

10.  The  Action  of  Congress  on  the  California  and 
Territorial  Question,  8c c. 


Just  published, 

rpHE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA,  and 

1  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  No.  XXVII.  for 
1  July  1850.  Price  Gs. 

Contents : 

1.  Man  the  Image  of  God. 

2.  Review  of  Champlin’s  JEschines. 

3.  The  Eschatology  of  Christ,  with  special  Re¬ 

ference  to  the  discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and 

4.  Theology  of  Dr.  Emmons.  [xxv. 

5.  Life  and  Character  of  Theodore  Beza. 

G.  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the 
Feelings. 

7.  Ticknor’s  Spanish  Literature. 

8.  The  System  of  Education  at  the  Universities 

of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c. 


rpHE  (AMERICAN)  CHRISTIAN 

1  EXAMINER  and  RELIGIOUS  MISCELLANY, 
No.  CLX.  for  July  1850. 

Contents  : 

1.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  of  St.  Paul. 

2.  Agassiz’s  Tour  to  Lake  Superior. 

3.  Bakewell  on  a  Future  Life. 

4.  Miracles. 

5.  Miss  Martineau’s  Reign  of  William  the  Fourth. 
G.  Erasmus. 

7.  Wordsworth  the  Christian  Poet. 

8.  The  Diversity  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races. 


London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  WORKS  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
THIS  MONTH. 


LONDON  AND  ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 

A  Second  Series  of  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials 
of  London.  By  J.  IIeneage  Jesse,  Esq.  Author  of 
“England  under  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  &c.  2 
vols.  8 vo.  (On  the  17 th  instant.) 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  LAND 
OF  MY  FATHERS; 

Or  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judaea  and 
Egypt.  By  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  (On  the  29 th.) 


THE  BROTHERS. 

A  Romance  from  the  German.  2  vols.  (On  the  15th.) 

IV. 

LYNCH’S  EXPEDITION  TO 
THE  DEAD  SEA. 

New  Edition.  Royal  Svo.  21s.  Plates.  (Arow  ready.) 


Y. 

LIFE  IN  AUSTRIA  AND 
HUNGARY. 


From  the  German.  By  Mary  Norman.  3  vols. 
(On  the  23 d.) 


STELLA  AND  VANESSA. 


A  Romance  from  the  French.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 
2  vols.  post  8 vo.  (Now  ready.) 


VII. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  SEA 
STORIES. 

In  fcap.  8vo.  vols.  neatly  bound,  price  35.  6 d.  with 
Illustrations. 

{■Yew  Editions  now  ready.) 

1.  Peter  Simple. 

2.  Jacob  Faithful. 

3.  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father. 

4.  King's  Own. 

5.  Midshipman  Easy. 

6.  Newton  Forster. 

7.  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. 

8.  The  Poacher. 

9.  The  Phantom  Ship. 

10.  The  Dog  Fiend. 

11.  Percival  Keene. 
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NEWS  QE  THE  WEEK. 

Moke  than  one  little  drama  of  the  nature  of  an  afterpiece  has  been 
performed  by  Parliament  this  week ;  substantial  measures  not  en¬ 
tering  much  into  the  action,  but  the  performance  being  intended 
to  keep  up  appearances  and  finish  off  the  session  as  decently  as 
possible. 

Ministers,  for  example,  have  been  suffered  to  turn  the  Roth¬ 
schild  affair  into  a  farce  for  their  own  benefit;  and  Sir  John  Ro- 
milly  consented  to  perform  the  leading  character  for  that  evening. 
He  carried  the  two  resolutions — declaring  that  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  could  not  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  he  should  have  taken  the  oath  appointed  by  law  ; 
and  pledging  the  House  to  consider  the  oath  next  session, 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  profes¬ 
sing  the  Jewish  religion — or,  as  the  highly  critical  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  calls  them,  “  Englishmen  professing  the  J ewish  religion.” 
The  carrying  of  these  resolutions,  we  suppose,  is  a  Government 
“  success  ” ;  which  is  possible,  since  that  which  is  success  to  the 
present  Ministers  is  very  apt  to  consist  in  failure  to  substantial 
interests.  As  to  the  Jew  question,  this  success  manifestly  throws 
it  back  to  where  it  stood  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  returned 
consentaneously  with  Baron  de  Rothschild, — indeed,  further  back, 
since  there  had  not  been  then,  as  there  is  now,  by  the  wish 
of  Lord  John  Russeff  and  the  instrumentality  of  his  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  a  declaration  of  the  law  expressly  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  Jew  Member.  It  may  be  said,  that,  from  its  clum¬ 
sy  construction,  the  first  resolution  declares  nothing ;  but,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  pantomime  which  the  Member  inchoate 
performed  at  the  table,  when  taking  the  oath  clipped  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  resolution  is  a  declaration  that  what 
he  then  proposed  to  do  is  contrary  to  law.  For  this  state  of 
things  Ministers,  and  Ministers  alone,  are  responsible.  By  their 
outrageous  procrastination,  they  have  neglected  to  offer  the  Lords 
an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  recent  events  bearing  upon  the 
subject  had  not  had  their  natural  and  proper  effect  in  modifying 
even  their  Lordships’  opinion. 

The  other  critical  little  affair,  the  “  collision  ”  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill,  has  been  settled  by  the  Min¬ 
isterial  compromise.  In  consideration  of  the  enormous  concession 
made  by  Ministers  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  which  raised  the 
county  occupancy  franchise  from  eight  pounds  to  twelve,  the  Peers 
have  waived  their  own  imaginary  fifteen-pound  franchise,  and  their 
objection  to  the  permanent  registration  of  the  electors.  But 
after  all,  the  total  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  be  much  less  like 
that  sketched  out  by  Lord  John  Russell  than  by  Lord  Stanley. 
The  novelty  in  the  final  debate  lay  in  two  episodical  incidents. 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  absent,  impelled,  says  the  Tory-Palmerston 
journal,  to  betray  his  party  by  his  old  Free-trade  sympathies — he 
even  forgot  to  leave  his  proxy ;  which  was  very  hard,  as  proxies 
were  in  request.  Lord  Stanley  was  sarcastic  on  the  perpetual 
recourse  of  Ministers  to  proxies ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  our  day,  that  the  effective  majority  of 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  absent  majority.  But  Lord 
Lansdowne  shrewdly  remarked,  that  Lord  Stanley  was  cutting  him¬ 
self  off  from  a  resource  which  he  might  one  day  find  convenient 
in  his  own  case.  The  unconstitutional  hint  against  an  immemorial 
privilege  of  the  Peers,  coming  from  Lord  Stanley,  has  also  occa¬ 
sioned  some  amusement. 

Several  other  steps  of  the  week,  winding  up  minor  Irish  mea¬ 
sures,  do  not  finish  off  the  legislation  for  Ireland  in  a  very  im¬ 
posing  manner.  Ministers  have  succeeded  in  swamping  the  bill  to 
cripple  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Act ;  but  they  only  carry 
their  Crime  and  Outrage  Continuance  Bill — how  pat  the  sarcasm 
of  that  familiar  abbreviative  ! — by  sacrificing  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  which  they  had  patronized.  The  Landlord  Bill  was 
intended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  landlords  in  seizing  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  evasive  tenants  j  the  Crime  Bill,  to  aid  the  Executive. 


The  more  earnest  Liberals  on  the  Speaker’s  right  were  somewhat 
eager  against  both  bills  ;  and  so  Government  threw  to  them  the 
Landlord  Bill  as  a  sop  to  amuse  their  teeth  while  the  Crime  Bill 
should  pass.  The  bargain  has  been  honourably  observed. 

Poor  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  come  to  a  climax  in  his  own  style. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  winding  up  several  of  his  little  financial 
measures  ;  and  all  writers  of  fiction  know  that  the  winding  up  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  a  composition.  He  had  to  bring  his 
Stamps  Act  to  a  close,  and  he  hit  upon  a  very  naive  mode 
of  reconciling  the  House  to  past  and  present  trouble  which  his 
bungling  bill-making  had  occasioned.  In  its  original  shape  the 
bill  was  absolutely  and  ridiculously  unworkable  ;  but  since  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it  and  remodel  it,  Sir  Charles  has  had  the 
blessed  windfall  of  more  revenue  than  he  expected;  and  so  he 
throws  out  the  bonus  of  more  taxes  to  be  remitted  by  the  bill- 
half  a  million,  instead  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  a 
like  amiable  spirit,  Government  having  by  its  negligence  connived 
at  the  ruin  brought  upon  depositors  through  the  failure  of  the 
Cuffe  Street  Savings-bank,  Sir  Charles  makes  them  a  “charitable” 
present  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  towards  the  defalcations.  But 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  to  overhaul  that  subject  next  session.  The  bill 
which  was  to  have  remodelled  the  whole  Savings-bank  system, 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has — “  postponed  till  next  session  ” !  The  Cus¬ 
toms  Biff  was  passing  almost  without  notice,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  merely  sanctioning  formal  arrangements,  when  Sir  James 
Graham  detected  in  it  a  very  curious  passage,  authorizing  the  Board 
of  Customs  to  make  new  rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  “  in  lieu  of 
some  framed  under  acts  no  longer  in  existence  ” ;  and,  as  Sir  James 
said,  the  explanation  that  this  permission  was  to  remove  doubts, 
was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Our  readers  know  that  there  is 
a  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  great  London 
Dock  Companies,  throughout  which  the  Board  and  its  officers  have 
conducted  themselves  in  a  very  Austrian  style.  The  Companies 
have  taken  various  steps  towards  obtaining  redress,  and  this  Cus¬ 
toms  Bill  suggests  a  suspicion  that  Ministers  are  legislating  at  the 
Companies  under  cover  of  a  general  act. 

Lambeth  election  has  gone  with  singular  decisiveness  in  favour 
of  the  real  “Radical”  candidate;  and  the  choice  of  the  electors 
is  not  uninstructive.  Like  Paris,  they  had  to  elect  one  out  of 
three ;  but  the  candidates  were  not  quite  so  fascinating  as  those 
who  courted  the  judgment  of  the  Phrygian.  Mr.  Palmer  came 
forward  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  present  Member,  Mr.  Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt :  as  a  barrister,  he  would  be  considered  a  “  young  gen¬ 
tleman  ”  :  he  professed  very  Liberal  sentiments,  though  repudiating 
the  universal  suffrage  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Times  ;  and  he  also 
vaunted  special  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  type  of  the  professing  Whig.  Sir  Charles  Rapier’s  display 
was  so  much  the  reverse  of  creditable,  that  it  is  a  distasteful  sub¬ 
ject  to  handle.  His  style  of  address,  both  written  and  oral,  was  a 
sort  of  bullying  cajolery — “Do  you  want  a  sailor?”  he  asked  the 
electors  of  Lambeth — by  no  means  likely  to  need  such  a  commodity. 
He  puts  on  the  manner  of  a  sturdy  independence  ;  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  just  been  down  to  the  Treasury,  and  that  he  had  been 
seeking  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Hawes  of  the  Colonial  Office — 
certainly  not  the  most  jocund  countenance  to  appear  before  the 
electors  of  Lambeth  withal.  Even  Mr.  Williams  did  not  pass 
through  the  trial  uncontaminated  :  his  addresses  were  marked  by 
a  coarse  personality,  offensive  in  itself  and  too  much  like  the  cant 
of  manly  frankness.  Against  that  foible,  and  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  value  of  “  facts  and  figures  ”  beyond  the  due  propor¬ 
tion,  he  will  have  to  guard  himself.  But  he  has  been  a  really  use¬ 
ful  Member,  and  is  likely  to  prove  so  in  the  session  to  come,  big 
with  the  Income-tax  question  and  the  stiff  larger  Finance  question 
as  a  whole.  With  that  prospect,  the  choice  of  the  electors  is  sig¬ 
nificant  :  they  gave  to  Palmer  585,  to  Rapier  1182,  and  to  Wil¬ 
liams  3834  votes. 


If  Parliament  is  industrious  in  the  grinding  of  bills,  more  real 
progress  in  the  furtherance  of  important  questions  is  made  by 
dilettante  associations  out  of  doors ;  it  is  made  in  a  better  spirit, 
and  probably  it  obtains  a  wider  influence.  Although  losing  every 
vestige  of  novelty  with  the  repetition  of  its  visit  to  Edinburgh,  the 
British  Association  stiff  excites  a  lively  interest  for  its  meeting,  as 
the  annual  casting  of  accounts  in  matters  of  science,  speculative 
or  practical.  Convivial  Olympic  games  like  those  of  the  Rorth- 
innberland  Agricultural  Association,  or  the  Scottish  Association  at 
Glasgow,  have  a  more  positive  effect  in  stimulating  production 
than  any  statute  that  Parliament  can  pass.  In  Dublin,  we  see 
the  new  Tenant-right  League  vigorously  concentrating  the  opinion 
of  Ireland  on  the  land  question ;  which  certainly  is  assuming  a 
more  practical  aspect  than  that  Repeal  phantom  which  suddenly 
looms  into  sight  once  more — like  Vanderdeeken’s  ever  lost  and  ever 
recurrent  ship.  Mr.  John  O’Connell  seems  to  haye  reserved  to 
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himself  the  faculty  of  an  occasional  meeting'  when  there  may  he  a 
little  rent  to  collect ;  as  idle  boys,  tired  of  fruitless  angling,  leave 
their  line  in  the  water  for  such  prey  as  may  volunteer  to  hook 
itself. 


While  Ministerial  journalists  are  still  crowing  over  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel,  many  symptoms  arise  to 
cast  the  gravest  doubts  on  any  “settlement”  whatever  at  present 
in  view.  The  victory  of  the  Danes'  has  evidently  been  less 
decisive  than  it  was  represented  by  the  Danes  themselves.  Although 
General  Willisen  has  been  obliged  to  retreat,  he  has  more  to  fall 
hack  upon ;  contributions  of  money  and  men  from  Germany  show 
that  the  sympathy  of  that  multifarious  people  is  against 
the  Crown  of  Denmark ;  and  the  London  protocol,  published 
this  week,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  combined  action  of  crowned 
powers  to  settle  the  matter  by  force,  is  said  by  the  German  papers 
to  have  “  miscarried.”  The  Times  denies  this ;  but  in  the  denial 
admits  a  fact  which  contradicts  an  important  presumption  in  the 
text  of  the  protocol  itself:  “  Nothing, ”  says  the  Times,  “has 
miscarried,  except  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  extraordinary  attempt  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  this  declaration,” — the  protocol  going 
upon  the  presumption  that  Prussia  is  a  consenting  party.  Prom 
the  signature  of  the  cardinal  and  active  protocol  the  Austrian 
Charge  d’ Affaires  was  absent.  The  agreement,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  limited  to  the  Danish  side  ;  and  in  the  convention,  England  has 
been  jdaced  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  position  not  of  an  umpire 
hut  of  a  partisan. 

The  only  other  incident  of  much  importance  abroad,  is  the 
change  in  the  American  Cabinet.  In  his  early  public  acts,  Mr. 
Pillmore  offers  one  marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor  in  the 
casual  accession  to  the  Presidency.  It  was  the  boast  of  Mr. 
Tyler  that  he  should  carry  on  the  Presidency  as  it  had  been  be¬ 
gun  by  General  Harrison ;  and  certainly  there  was  no  change 
for  the  better.  Mr.  Fillmore  has  not  acted  on  this  mechanical 
notion ;  he  has  introduced  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
to  the  public  service,  among  them  Mr.  Webster.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  pledged  to  English  interests — he  has  rather 
committed  himself  in  the  high  tariff  direction ;  and  the  press 
of  America,  not  the  most  scrupulous,  insinuates  very  heavy 
charges  against  his  character.  It  cannot,  however,  hide  from  us  the 
fact,  that  of  all  public  men  in  America,  perhaps  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Webster  is  he  who  has  evinced  the  greatest  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  affairs,  the  greatest  acumen  in  administration, 
and  the  greatest  common  sense  in  emergency.  High  intelligence 
is  probably  the  best  of  all  substitutes  for  high  honour — if,  indeed, 
it  does  not  necessarily  include  that  nobler  quality. 


Srlmffs  nnii  (prnmMtigs  in  ^nrlinmrnt. 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OP  THE  WEEK. 

House  of  Lords.  Monday ,  August  5.  Royal  Assent  to  the  Population  Bill, 
Factories  Bill,  Metropolitan  interments  Bill,  Australian  Colonies  Government  Bill, 
and  a  dozen  others — Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Bill,  passed  through  Committee. 

Tuesday ,  August  G.  Vindication  of  the  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  House,  by  Lord 
Brougham— Parliamentary  Voters’  (Ireland)  Bill,  as  altered  by  the  Commons,  agreed 
to:  Lord  Stanley’s  Motion  against  the  12/.  Franchise  negatived  by  126  to  114. 

Thursday ,  August  8.  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  Commons’  Amendments  agreed 
to— Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2)  Bill,  considered  in  Committee. 

Friday,  August  9.  Criminal  Law  Digest;  Statement  by  Lord  Brougham. 

House  of  Commons.  Monday,  August  5.  Baron  de  Rothschild’s  Claim,  disposed 
of  for  the  Session— Stamp-duties  (No.  2)  Bill,  in  Committee — Customs  Bill,  in 
Committee— Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed — Pub¬ 
lic  Health  (Ireland)  Bill,  withdrawn — Customs  Bill,  considered  in  Committee. 

Tuesday ,  August  G.  Irish  Crime  and  Outrage  Aet  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  read 
a  first  time — Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill;  going  into  Committee  opposed  ;  debate  ad¬ 
journed. 

Wednesday,  August  7.  Encumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill,  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Attorney- General  and  thrown  out  on  second  reading — Stamp-duties 
(No.  2)  Bill,  with  amendments,  and  Marlborough  House  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and 
passed— General  Board  of  Health  (No.  3)  Bill,  read  a  second  time — Bill  to  facilitate 
the  Transfer  of  Loans  for  Irish  Land  Improvements,  brought  in  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Thursday,  August  8.  Immigration  of  Africans  and  Coolies  to  the  West  Indies — 
Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  read  a  second  time — 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (No.  2)  Bill,  abandoned  by  Mr.  Hamilton — Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  Improvement  Bill,  Chief  Justices  Salaries  Bill,  and  Savings-Banks 
Bill,  withdrawn  by  Ministers — Customs  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

Friday ,  August  9.  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill, 
considered  in  Committee — Sewerage  Operations  ;  Illness  of  Officers  of  the  House — 
Ionian  Islands  ;  Mr.  Hume’s  Motion  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  further  debated, 
and  negatived  by  84  to  13 — Merchant  Seamen  Laws;  Bill  to  "Consolidate,  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Labouchere . 
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Baron  de  Bothschild’s  Claim. 

Before  the  Attorney- General  brought  forward  the  resolutions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  asked  why  the  declaration  in 
writing,  left  on  the  table  of  the  House  by  Baron  de  Bothschild  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  most  binding  on  his  conscience,  had 
been  oigtoed  from  the  Votes,  while  all  the  other  proceedings  were  so  mi- 
rtutely"  ttesdribtd  ?  jfcr.  Speaker  explained,  that  in  those  cases  where  a 
-i^Tfnpwpd  bylaw  to  make  an  affirmation,  or  to  take  an  oath  in  a 
DW  tne  paper  subscribed  is  always  prepared  by  the  Clerk  or 

I  ^metipned  by  the  Speaker.  “  In  this  case,  I  believe  (for  I  did  not  see 
the  transstefcionjjjjftcr  thp  honourable  Member  for  London  had  taken  the 


oaths,  he  signed  a  paper  which  was  not  prepared  by  the  Clerk.”  The 
paper  was  not  tendered  to  the  House,  but  merely  laid  on  the  table,  and 
neither  the  Clerk  nor  the  Speaker  was  aware  of  its  contents  for  some 
minutes.  Afterwards  the  Speaker  became  aware  that  it  contained  the 
oath  without  the  words  “  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.”  He  consider¬ 
ed  the  transaction  to  have  taken  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  House, 
to  he  perfectly  irregular,  and  to  be  contrary  to  its  practice ;  and  therefore 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  exclude  it  from  the  Votes. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  brought  forward  the  two  resolutions  of  which 
he  gave  notice  last  Thursday  night. 

“  1.  That  the  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Bothschild  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in  this 
House,  or  to  sit  in  this  House  during  any  debate,  until  he  shall  take  the  oath  of  ab¬ 
juration  in  tile  form  appointed  by  law. 

“  2.  That  this  House  will,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the  form  of  the  oath  of  abjuration,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  her  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Jewish  religion.” 

The  resolutions  were  separate  and  distinct,  and  might  be  put  from  the 
chair  separately  and  distinctly  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  any  Mem¬ 
ber  to  reject  either  and  accept  the  other. 

Dccliniug  to  retrace  the  argument  by  which  he  formerly  established  that 
Baron  de  Bothschild  had  not  “taken  the  oath  of  abjuration  in  the  form  ap¬ 
pointed  by  law,”  the  Attorney- General  passed  on  to  consider  the  course 
thereby  rendered  necessary.  Upon  looking  into  the  subject  more  carefully 
than  he  had  done  when  he  spoke  on  the  former  occasion,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Baron  Bothscliild’s  seat  is  not  vacant  in  consequence  of  his 
refusing  to  take  the  oath.  His  seat  will  be  void  “  if  he  shall  presume  to 
vote,”  but  not  till  then.  Neither  is  the  seat  vacant  nor  is  there  any  means 
to  declare  it  vacant.  By  an  idle  form  of  an  oath,  abjuring  allegiance  to  a 
family  now  extinct — by  a  form  never  intended  to  exclude  gentlemen  profes¬ 
sing  the  Jewish  religion,  Baron  Bothschild’ s  constituents  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  services  in  Parliament.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  House  to  pledge 
themselves  that  they  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  next  session, 
pass  a  hill  for  the  purpose  of  altering  a  state  of  the  law  in  itself  so  monstrous 
and  in  its  effects  so  absurd. 

The  resolution  embodying'  this  course  will  he  beneficial  to  the  case  of 
Baron  Bothschild :  an  opposite  vote  would  afford  the  House  of  Lords  the 
strongest  possible  argument — the  argument,  extremely  difficult  to  answer, 
“  What  sort  of  reason  is  there  for  asking  us  to  pass  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  take  their  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  you  have  already  expounded  a  law  declaring  that  they 
are  entitled  by  the  existing  law  to  sit  and  vote  there  ?  ”  He  felt  quite  sure 
that  no  lawyer,  in  that  House  or  out  of  it,  who  is  making  5001.  a  year  by 
his  profession,  will  advise  Baron  Bothschild  that  he  can  take  his  seat  in  safe 
exemption  from  the  penalties.  Observe  what  one  result  would  he.  The 
Baron  is  a  man  largely  engaged  in  commercial  affairs  :  let  him  take  his  seat, 
and,  as  one  of  those  penalties,  he  would  be  disqualified  from  bringing  an 
action  against  any  person  ;  and  any  defendant  sued  by  him  would  be  in  a 
position  to  carry  the  case  before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  its  judicial 
capacity'  would  then  have  to  decide  whether  the  House  of  Commons  had 
come  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  law  on  the  subject.  The  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  would  be  “  only  just  less  dangerous”  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  course.  It  would  furnish  to  opponents  of  the  bill  elsewhere  the  strong 
argument — “  Why  do  you  come  to  us,  when  you  yourselves  say  you  have 
doubts  on  the  question,  and  refuse,  accordingly,  to  decide  it  ?  Pray’  pass  a 
distinct  judgment  as  to  the  law  regulating  the  seats  of  your  Members,  before 
you  come  and  ask  us  for  a  decision,  which  perhaps  it  turns  out  is  unneces¬ 
sary.”  The  idea  of  holdiug'  such  a  resolution  in  terrorem  over  the  other 
House  is  wholly  undignified  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
the  House  and  with  propriety.  For  Baron  Bothschild  to  take  his  seat  and 
have  a  bill  of  indemnity  afterwards,  would  be  acting  by  a  sidewind  and  a 
subterfuge. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  John  Bomilly  expressed  a  high  sense  of  the  propriety, 
firmness,  and  moderation  manifested  by'  Baron  Bothschild  at  every  stage  of 
this  very  difficult  and  peculiarly  unprecedented  matter.  He  lias  gained  the 
esteem  of  all  parties,  and  communicated  to  all  a  deep  regret  that  a  law  so 
monstrous  and  absurd  should  so  long  have  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a  gentleman  manifestly  so  well  qualified  to  strengthen  that  House 
in  the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  and  so  materially  to  aid  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Hume  signified  his  pleasure  at  the  material  advance  the  Attorney- 
General  had  made,  in  now  admitting  that  the  seat  is  not  vacant. 

For  himself,  he  felt  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  Baron  Bothschild’s  legal 
right  to  take  his  seat;  but  others  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  he  has 
framed  liis  resolution  accordingly.  However,  the  House  has  no  right  to 
judge  of  the  law ;  the  law  is  for  a  court  of  law  to  determine.  He  moved  as 
an  amendment — 

“  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House,  having  proceeded  as  directed  by  the  House  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  oaths  to  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  Members  for 
the  City  of  London,  upon  the  Old  Testament,  being  the  form  which  he  declared  to 
he  most  binding  upon  his  conscience ;  and  the  Baron  having  so  sworn  to  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  ‘  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian’; 
and  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  his  so  taking  the  oath,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  a  bill  should  be 
introduced  to  declare  the  law  with  reference  to  tire  due  administration  of  that  oath  : 
and  further,  that  this  House  will  then  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  oaths  now  administered  to  its  members  with  reference  to  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  they  were  first  imposed  by  law.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  felt  that  the  resolutions  now  before  the  House  had  de¬ 
parted  from  that  limited  and  strictly  legal  character  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  him  from  presuming  to  intrude  on  the  debate. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  there  is  no  class  of  religionists  in  this  country'  hay¬ 
ing  less  to  complain  of  in  the  spirit  of  the  community,  than  the  class  of 
Englishmen  professing  the  Jewish  religion.  Bemembering  the  position  of 
such  men  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  he  was  proud  of  and  gratified 
at  the  contrast :  no  other  body  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  could  have  realized 
such  a  position  in  so  brief  a  space.  Absolving  the  community  from  bigotry, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  from  intolerance,  he  defended  the  branch  of  the 
Legislature  whose  conduct  has  been  criticized  in  a  manner  he  thought  not 
only'  harsh  but  unjust.  Barely'  three  years  ago,  after  a  prolonged  discussion 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  an  Englishman  professing  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion,  the  House  of  Commons  passed,  not  by  an  overwhelming  though  by'  a 
numerous  and  most  respectable  majority',  a  bill  to  remove  the  disabilities 
which  prevented  that  gentleman  from  taking  his  seat.  The  House  of  Lords 
gave  that  bill  a  solemn  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  rejected  it  by  a 
respectable  but  not  overwhelming  majority  :  a  bill  proposing  large  and 
very  great  and  perplexing  alterations  wus  brought  into  the  Lords ;  it  received 
full  and  temperate  discussion,  and  wns  rejected  by  a  majority  certainly  not 
startling.  Next  year,  her  Majesty’s  Government  proposed  a  bill  almost 
identical :  it  was  discussed  iir  a  spirit  of  mitigated  hostility,  and  rejected  by  a 
diminished  majority.  The  Member  for  the  City  of  London  accepted  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and,  after  an  arduous  contest,  was  returned  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  most  triumphant  majority  of  his  constituency.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  second  verdict  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  subsequent  to  this 
derision  of  the  constituency  of  London, — an  incident  not  to  control,  but 
doubtless  fit  to  influence,  the  calculations  of  wise  and  politic  men.  But  this 
assumption  is  surprisingly  erroneous  ;  the  incident  of  Mr.  Bothschild’s  having 
in  so  marked  a  manner  reoltained  the  suffrages  of  his  constituents  has  never. 
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as  a  datum,  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  influence  their  deci¬ 
sion.  The  natural  impatience  of  the  citizens  of  London  has  by  a  precipitate 
criticism  been  turned  in  a  wrong  direction  :  all  the  odium  collected,  and  the 
invidious  considerations  which  have  clouded  the  debate,  have  no  application 
to  that  body  ;  and  if  any  persons  are  responsible  for  the  position  in  which 
the  electors  of  London  are  placed,  those  persons  are  the  members  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Government. 

With  reference  to  the  resolutions  before  the  House — deeming  the  first  of 
them  not  extremely  constitutional,  and  the  second  not  extremely  politic, 
he  should  vote  neither.  His  “  silent  vote  ”  last  year,  ungenerously  alluded 
to  by  the  First  Minister,  had  been  dictated  by  what  he  had  thought  good 
sense  and  good  taste  :  after  once  unequivocally  expressing  the  grounds  for 
supporting  an  object  dear  to  his  heart  and  convictions,  a  refuge  in  a  silent 
vote  would  at  least  avoid  offence  to  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  gentlemen  on 
either  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Roebuck  xvas  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  question  is  really  set¬ 
tled  ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  the  mode  of  the  present  settlement  re¬ 
flects  honour  either  on  the  House  or  the  Administration. 

He  very  early  warned  the  friends  of  the  bill,  when  Ministerial  delays  be¬ 
gan  to  be  repeated— that  the  bill  would  “  not  come  on  this  session” — they 
might  “mark  his  words”  for  that.  “Why  did  ho  say  so?  Because  it  is 
characteristic  of  tins  Administration  never  to  dare  a  difficulty.  The  moment 
a  question  becomes  difficult,  it  is  an  open  question  with  them.” 

Mr.  Page  Wood  contended  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Pease  is  still  that 
which  should  be  followed  as  a  precedent. 

The  gentleman  by  whom  that  ease  was  managed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  Mr.  Charles  Wynn ;  and  no  one  in  that  House  better  understood 
than  lie  did  the  laws  anil  usages  of  Parliament.  He  had  tho  authority  of 
Mr.  Wynn  for  stating,  that  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the  soundness  of 
tho  opinions  which  he  then  gave ;  and  he  had  further  his  authority  for 
stating,  that  illness  alone  prevented  his  coming  down  to  the  House  and 
supporting  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Wood  had  submitted  to  the  House. 

The  Solicitor-General  briefly  adhered  to  the  legal  views  expressed 
by  the  Attorney-General.  The  other  speakers  were  Sir-  Robert  Inglis, 
Mr.  Anstey,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Bright. 

Mr.  Hume’s  amendment  was  put  first ;  and  it  was  negatived  by  163  to 
101 — -majority  62.  The  Attorney-General's  first  resolution  was  carried 
by  166  to  92 — majority  72.  His  second  resolution  was  carried  by  142  to 
106 — majority  36. 

Irish  Franchise  and  Registry. 

The  various  alterations  made  by  the  two  Houses  on  the  Parliamentary 
Voters  (Ireland)  Bill  were  brought  under  tho  reconsideration  of  tho 
Lords,  by  tho  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ;  with  a  few  reasons  urged  in  a 
conciliatory  tone  for  accepting  the  modification  of  the  franchise  by  tho 
Commons,  and  for  conceding  the  restoration  of  the  registry  clauses,  on 
which  tho  Commons  insist.  The  Commons,  he  said,  had  acceded  to  three 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Lords ;  they  yield  somewhat  while  demand¬ 
ing  somewhat,  in  proposing  the  compromise  of  a  twelve-pound  franchise  ; 
and  as  to  the  registration  amendment  of  the  Lords,  it  certainly  contra¬ 
vened  the  spirit  of  their  original  bill. 

Lord  Stanley  urged  the  Peers  to  stand  by  their  own  amendments ;  and 
made  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Mayo  for  their 
conduct  in  the  late  election. 

“It  was  a  scandal  upon  any  system  of  representation,  and  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  returned  to  sit  in  Parliament  represents  nothing  of  the  pro¬ 
perty — nothing  of  the  real  opinion  of  the  owners,  and,  I  may  also  say,  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  but  represents  merely  the  dictation  and  opinions  of 
Archbishop  MHIale  and  his  subordinate  clergy.  My  Lords,  when,  in  a  case 
like  that  of  Mayo,  you  perceive  the  enormous  extent  of  power  used  by  the 
priests,  you  ought  to  be  the  more  cautious  how  you  make  experiments  for 
the  introduction  of  a  class  of  voters  who,  by  reason  of  their  poverty  and 
want  of  intelligence,  must  be  the  subservient  tools  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.” 

The  House  divided  on  Lord  Stanley’s  motion  to  insist  on  the  fifteen- 


pound  franchise : 

Content — Present . 62 

Proxies . 53 — 115 

Not  Content — -Present . 56 

Proxies . 70—126 

Majority  in  favour  of  the  twelve-pound  franchise .  — 11 


"With  some  sarcasms  on  the  unfailing  resort  of  Ministers  to  tho  con¬ 
venience  of  proxies  when  they  happen  to  be  outnumbered  by  the  Peers 
who  have  been  present  at  tho  debate,  Lord  Stanley  advised  the  Earl  of 
Desart  not  to  divide  on  his  motion  to  disagree  with  the  Commons’  regis¬ 
tration  amendment.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  retorted,  that,  con¬ 
venient  or  not  convenient,  there  is  no  Peer  who  would  more  willingly 
resort  to  the  system  of  proxies  if  it  suited  his  purpose,  or  if  he  could  gain 
a  single  vote  by  it,  than  Lord  Stanley.  The  Earl  of  Desart  reluctantly 
yielded  to  Lord  Stanley’s  suggestion;  and  further  opposition  to  the 
final  alterations  of  the  Commons  was  abandoned. 

Repression  of  Crime  in  Ireland. 

The  debate  adjourned  on  the  2d  instant  to  last  Tuesday,  on  the  Irish 
Crime  and  Outrage  Act  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  was  resumed  by  tho 
opponents  of  the  bill,  with  apparent  determination  to  contest  every  stage. 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Scully,  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  Mr.  R.  M.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope,  opposed  the  first  reading ;  and  of  those  Irish  Members 
who  acceded  to  this  stage,  Colonel  Rawdon,  Major  Blackall,  Sir  Den¬ 
ham  Norreys,  and  Colonel  Ciiatterton,  less  supported  the  bill  itself, 
than  acceded  to  its  introduction  in  confidence  that  Lord  Clarendon  will 
wisely  execute  it.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
hill  was  negatived,  by  81  to  21.  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley 
joined  the  Irish  section ;  and  Colonel  Thompson  improved  the  occasion 
by  remarks  on  the  importance  of  union  between  English  and  Irish  Mem¬ 
bers.  A  motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  was  negatived,  by  85  to  24  ;  and 
then  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  hill  was  earned,  by  84  to  24. 
Bill  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  allowed  to  pass  almost  without 
challenge ;  some  arrangement  or  compromise  being  hinted,  both  expressly 
and  tacitly.  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  moved  that  the  second  reading  be 
put  off  till  that  day  three  months  ;  but  this  was  understood  by  Sir 
George  Grey  to  be  only  his  way  of  protesting.  The  protest  was  carried 
out  in  formal  division ;  and  the  second  reading  was  carried,  by  89  to  26. 

Tenant  Law  in  Ireland. 

An  opposition  still  more  determined  was  shown  by  a  small  phalanx  of 
Members  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  and 
Mr.  M'Cullagh,  to  any  further  progress  with  the  Irish  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill.  The  proceedings  became  even  -ostensibly  obstructive.  Mr. 


Anstey  acknowledged  that  he  wanted  to  defeat  the  present  bill.  For 
that  object  he  had  moved  tho  adjournment  of  tho  debate ;  for  that  object 
he  supported  the  present  motion  [Mr.  Reynolds’s,  to  adjourn  the  House}; 
and  for  that  object,  when  the  present  motion  should  bo  disposed  of,  he 
would  repeat  the  motion  he  had  already  made.  After  a  long  continuance 
of  small  debate,  in  tho  course  of  which  the  House  narrowly  escaped  a 
“  count-out-,”  Lord  Palmerston  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  re¬ 
sult,  and,  at  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  yielded  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Immediately  after  tho  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill  had  been  read  a  second 
time,  Sir  George  Grey  asked  Mr.  Hamilton  if  he  intended  to  persevere 
with  liis  Landlord  Bill  this  session;  intimating  that  ho  felt  [officially] 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  agree  to  it,  even  after  considerable 
amendment.  Mr.  Hamilton,  thus  discouraged,  admitted  that  lie  must 
abandon  his  intentions  ;  leaving  with  the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  consequences  which  he  felt  assured  would  ho  disastrous  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Reynolds — “  Do  you  withdraw  tho  bill?”  Mr.  Hamilton  would 
be  no  party  to  its  withdrawal,  hut  would  not  oppose  the  discharge  of  the 
order  for  the  second  reading,  if  any  one  else  chose  to  move  it.  So  Mr.. 
Reynolds  moved  the  discharge  of  the  order,  and  that  course  was  agreed 
to  without  dissent. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations  on  these  bills,  Mr.  Hume  said  he 
had  been  told  of  an  “  arrangement”  with  the  Irish  Members  :  ho  could 
only  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  resist  the  Outrage  Bill  to  the  utmost ; 
but  it  was  more  tho  affair  of  tho  Irish  Members  than  his.,  and  if  they  did 
not  persist  he  must  bow  to  necessity  and  let  it  pass. 

Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Commission. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  Amendment  Bill ;  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Commissioners  shall  sell  no  estate  for  less  than  fifteen  years’ 
purchase.  Tho  Attorney-General  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day 
three  months;  objecting  both  to  its  principle  and  its  details. 

It  proceeds  upon  a  different  and  opposite  principle  to  the  existing  act,  and 
would  be  in  fact  a  repeal  of  that  act ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  proceeds  on  a 
total  mistake  as  to  the  facts.  He  ventured  to  say,  after  the  most  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  every  particular  case  that  had  been  mentioned,  that  no  sale 
had  as  yet  taken  place  at  an  under-value.  It  had  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  one  estate  had  been  sold  at  one-and-a-half  year’s  purchase.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  stated  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  sale,  an  1  in¬ 
timated  his  conviction  that  it  was  a  dear  purchase.  The  circumstances 
which  had  since  occurred  had  verified  that  opinion;  for,  upon  the  coa  lition 
of  paying  the  expenses  connected  with  the  sale,  tho  purchaser  had  been, 
allowed  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  estate  had  since  been  sold  at  a  little  less 
than  two-thirds  of  tho  sum  which  he  gave  for  it.  When  you  tall;  of  so 
many  years’  purchase,  it  is  quite  impossible,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  know  what 
is  meant,  whether  the  nominal  rental  or  the  actual  value.  A  most  pre¬ 
judicial  state  of  things  had  grown  up  in  Ireland  in  this  respect,  which 
the  present  bill  was  eminently  calculated  to  continue.  No  sooner  was 
land  presented  for  lease  than  a  host  of  tenants  offered  themselves, 
each  outbidding  tho  other,  and  all  promising  to  give  not  only  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  tlie  land  was  worth,  but  infinitely  more  than  they 
could  ever  pay :  tlie  result  of  which  system  has  been  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  pauperism  for  the  tenant  class,  and  for  other  classes 
an  altogether  erroneous  notion  of  the  value  of  property  in  Ireland,  in  its 
immediate  results  this  system  has,  no  doubt,  been  advantageous  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  for  it  has  enabled  them  to  borrow  double  the  money  upon  land  thus 
let  at  double  its  value ;  but  the  double  value  was  never  realized,  fur  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  pay  it,  and 
landlord  and  tenant  had  thus  hanging  over  them  liabilities  which  neither 
could  at  all  moot  out  of  the  land  purporting  to  be  the  security.  The  large 
nominal  rentals  placed  against  the  announcements  of  sales  under  the  act 
were  a  positive  evil  as  regarded  these  sales.  Where  estates  in  Ireland  were 
said  to  be  sold  for  twenty  years’  purchase  upon  tho  rental  set  under  the  old 
system,  the  exceeding  probability  was  that  the  actual  result  of  the  sale  had 
been  forty  years’  purchase.  There  was  one  fact  which  he  considered  as  a 
marked  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  act  of  last  year,  as  now  better  understood 
— that  whereas  at  first  the  applications  for  sales  proceeded  principally  from 
encumbrancers,  almost  all  tlie  more  recent  applications  had  emanated  from 
the  owners.  lie  deeply  regretted  that  so  onesided  a  measure  as  this  should 
have  been  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  he  still  more  regretted 
that,  its  whole  object  being  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  landlords  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  creditors  and  tenants,  its  author  should  have  been  an  Irish 
landlord. 

Mr.  French,  Mr.  Scully,  and  Colonel  Dunne,  successively  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  attack  made  by  Sir  John  Romilly  on  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  landlords  of  Ireland ;  so  acrimonious  in  substance,  though 
not  couched  in  coarse  or  vituperative  language.  Mr.  French  urged  the 
weighty  importance  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  sales  as  will  gread 
them  equally  over  the  whole  three  years  for  which  the  Commission  is  to 
exist,  and  as  will  more  promptly  than  at  present  place  the  produce  of  the 
sales  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  boon  deprived  of  their  property. 

Mr.  Stafford  also  deprecated  the  Attorney- General’s  reflection  on  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  added,  that,  after  having  carefully  considered  the 
question,  he  had  come  to  tho  conclusion,  that  in  the  present  unfortunate 
condition  of  Irish  property,  the  host  thing  that  could  be  done  would  bo  to 
allow  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  to  work  as  it  stands.  lie  regretted 
extremely  that  the  Security  for  Advances  Bill  [brought  in  by  Sir  John 
Romilly,  but  resisted  by  the  Irish  Members,  till  Ministers  withdrew  it,] 
had  not  been  passed  this  session. 

Mr.  Bright  observed,  that  it  seemed  impossible  even  to  state  tlie  facts 
of  this  case  without  expressing  an  opinion  which  some  gentlemen  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  an  attack  on  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Four  bills  have  lately  been  sent  from  the  other  House  :  the  Distress  for 
Rent  Bill,  to  “  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland  to  the  law  of  England  ’  ’—an  ob¬ 
ject  professed  only  when  a  had  principle  is  found  in  English  legislation ;  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  to  make  into  a  crime  that  which  was  never  yet 
held  by  us  a  criminal  offence ;  the  Small  Tenements  Recovery  Bill,  to  give 
greater  facilities  to  landlords  to  obtain  those  hovels  which  for  the  mo  A  part 
the  peasants  have  themselves  built.  The  object  in  all  is  to  give  p  wer  to 
get  rid  of  the  occupier,  and  seize  what  he  has  for  the  landlord’s  rent.  But 
now  comes  this  act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  landlord’s  land  without  Ins  con¬ 
sent,  unless  at  a  rate  greatly  higher  than  its  value — for  tlie  enormously  high 
valuation  of  1832  was  to  be  taken.  It  is  called  confiscation  to  sell  a  man’s 
land  and  pay  the  debts  that  lie  won’t  pay  himself.  Does  not  tin-  simple- 
narrative  of  these  facts  damage  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords?  Lord 
Stanley  talked  of  the  “  rubbish”  the  Franchise  Bill  would  introduce  into  the 
constituency.  Tho  spirit  which  actuates  tlxat  man  appears  to  actuate  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  considerable  minority  of  tho  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  a  spirit  which  tends  to  create  discord  between  Ireland  and 
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England,  and  is  therefore  tlie  most  unpatriotic  and  anti-national  that  could 

he  cherished. 

Mr.  Hamilton  declined  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division.  So  the  hill 
•was  lost. 

Lord  Brougham  and  the  Apellate  Court. 

The  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  having  formed  the  subject  of  criticism  in  a  morning  journal,  Lord 
Brougham,  at  a  subsequent  sitting,  very  warmly  vindicated  the  procedure 
of  the  court;  and  with  vivacious  indignation  repelled  the  slanderous 
ribaldry,  and  the  malicious  but  despicable  charges  against  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  which  he  regarded  as  aimed  spitefully  against  himself.  Of  more 
importance  than  his  personal  animadversions,  however,  are  the  statements 
of  facts  which  fell  from  him,  in  exposing  the  extent  to  which  the  inade¬ 
quate  judicial  machinery  of  the  Supreme  Apellate  Court  had  brought  the 
-evil  of  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

He  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  administration 
of  the  justice  of  then  Lordships'  appellate  jurisdiction;  assisted  occasionally 
by  other  Peers,  but  of  Law  Lords  he  certainly  had  alone,  from  accidental 
cu’cumstances,  been  able  to  attend.  He  undertook  this  voluntarily,  and  sat 
through  the  whole  of  the  time  when  the  Lords  Commissioners  held  the  Great 
Seal.  When  Lord  Truro  entered  that  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  there  was 
still  a  large  arrear  of  appeal  causes,  and  hardly  any  causes  entered  last 
session  were  disposed  of ;  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  own 
court  had  a  heavy  arrear  of  business,  from  the  protracted  illness  of  Lord 
Cottenham.  Lord  Brougham  felt  it  Ms  bounden  duty  to  get  rid  of  the  arrear 
of  appeals  in  their  Lordships’  House ;  he  therefore  began  to  sit  five  days  in 
the  week,  coming  there  even  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contrary  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  House,  and  keeping  on  till  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  the  House  sits.  “  I  say  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hour 
your  Lordships  meet  in  your  political  capacity.  For  it  is  a  very  important 
thing  to  the  parties  if  you  rise  in  appeals  at  four  o’clock.  What  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  Lordships  adjourning  at  four  o’clock  till  ten  the  next 
morning,  when  by  sitting  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  longer  you  could  finish 
the  ease  at  that  hearing  ?  Why,  if  you  adjourn  till  the  next  day,  all 
the  counsel  in  the  case,  it  may  be  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  in  number, 
have  to  be  refreshed  over  again ;  all  the  fees  of  the  House  are  to  be 
paid  over  again ;  and  all  the  expense  of  the  solicitors’  bills  is  to  be  in¬ 
curred,  amounting,  it  may  be,  to  200/.  or  300/.  I  saved  all  this,  my 
Lords,  by  sitting  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer  every  day.” 
By  these  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  his  object.  He  heard  last  Saturday  the 
last  of  the  cases  save  one ;  that  cause  accidentally  dropped  out  of  the  paper, 
and  it  stood  for  hearing  next  day.  “  Arrears  there  are  now  positively  none.” 
Moreover,  not  only  is  there  no  hearing  but  no  decision  in  arrear  :  judgment 
has  been  moved  in  every  case  heard, — a  matter  of  highest  importance ;  for 
the  worst  thing  a  judge  can  do  is  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  postponing  Ms 
judgment  until  a  long  interval  of  time  elapses  between  the  hearing 
and  the  decision.  “  Tliis,  let  me  urge  especially  on  my  noble  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend  the  Lord  Chancellor;  whose  experience  is  at  present  much 
shorter,  but  I  hope  will  extend  far  longer  than  mine.”  “  I  have  there¬ 
fore  given  judgment  in  every  one  of  the  cases,  except  the  one  I  heard 
and  finished  today.  I  will  add,  that  in  four  of  the  cases  which  I  have 
heard,  I  have  made  orders  reversing  the  decision  of  the  court  below ;  in  all 
the  others  the  decisions  below  have  been  affirmed.  Where  there  was  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  I  postponed  my  j  udgment  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  for 
a  week,  in  order  to  have  full  and  ample  time  thoroughly  to  consider  the  ar¬ 
gument,  with  the  assistance  of  my  own  note  of  the  cases,  statutes,  and  au¬ 
thorities  from  text-books,  so  as  to  prevent  possibility  of  error  :  and  I  will 
venture  to  say,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  even  in  cases  where  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  the 
united  opinion  of  the  profession,  not  excluding  the  counsel  against  whose 
argument  I  decided,  is  in  favour  of  the  judgments  wMeh  I  have  delivered. 
It  would  not  become  me,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  to  say  more  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  1  repeat,  I  am  confident  that  those  decisions  will  be  found  to  have 
given  general  satisfaction.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdovne,  united  in  a  warm  expression  of  the  acknowledgments 
duo  to  Lord  Brougham  for  his  valuable  labours  ;  and  in  reprobation  of 
attacks  which  Lord  Truro  deemed  the  offspring  of  private  malice,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  termed  foul  libels  on  the  administration  of  justice  in 
that  House. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  Commons’  amendments  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Bill,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  an  amendment,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  counteracting  the  clause  introduced  by  the  Commons  for  amalga¬ 
mating  the  Episcopal  fund  with  the  Common  fund.  The  Archbishop’s 
clause  would  have  carried  only  a  surplus  of  the  former  fimd  to  the  latter. 
“Not  one  syllable  of  his  Grace’s  explanations  was  heard  in  the  re¬ 
porters’  gallery.”  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  replied,  “  equally  inau- 
dibly.”  After  “  some  nearly  inaudible  conversation,”  a  division  was 
taken  :  the  Archbishop’s  clause  was  rejected,  by  37  to  22  ;  and  the  Com¬ 
mons’  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Stamp-duties. 

In  Committee  on  the  Stamp-duties  on  Law  Proceedings,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated,  that  when  he  brought  forward  Ms  propositions 
at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  he  was  not  very  cognizant  of  what  the 
probable  amount  of  the  revenue  would  be ;  but  since  that  time  the  re¬ 
venue  had  increased  more  than  he  expected,  and,  without  being  very 
sanguine,  he  believed  the  loss  by  reducing  the  stamps  would  not  be  so 
great  as  he  then  estimated.  The  commencement  of  the  act  also  is  post¬ 
poned  to  October ;  so  that  it  would  he  in  operation  only  half  of  this  year. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ho  feels  justified  in  going  further  than  he 
last  thought ;  and  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on  conveyances  alto¬ 
gether  to  one-half  per  cent,  instead  of  one  per  cent  as  he  last  proposed. 
The  duty  on  mortgages  will  he,  as  he  before  explained,  a  uniform  eighth 
per  cent,  without  limit  to  the  progression.  The  loss  on  the  revenue  by 
the  whole  remissions  of  the  bill  will  be  about  500,000/.  a  year. 

Powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 

In  Committee  on  the  Customs  Bill,  at  a  late  hour  on  Monday,  Sir 
James  Graham  cheeked  the  rapid  flow  of  unquestioned  legislation  by 
inquiring  why  the  Commissioners  are  now  to  receive  unlimited  powers  of 
making  and  altering  regulations,  in  lieu  of  their  present  limited  powers. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  replies  to  wMch  Sir  James 
Graham  retorted — “  If  the  Commissioners  already  possess  these  un¬ 
limited  powers  under  their  various  acts,  the  present  clause  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  superfluous.”  Mr.  Mitchell  could  not  help  connecting  the 
clause  with  certain  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Customs,  by  which 
the  city  of  London  has  been  scandalized  for  the  last  three  or  four  months. 
Mr,  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Clay  warned  Sir  Charles  Wood  against  extend¬ 


ing  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Customs  over  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
the  country  :  the  Board  of  Customs  is  the  last  body  in  the  kingdom  to  be 
trusted  with  additional  powers.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hildyard,  Mr.  T.  Egerton, 
and  Mr.  George  Hudson,  swelled  the  chorus  of  dissatisfaction  against 
the  Board.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Henley  urged  further  close  examination. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  the  sligbest  objection  to 
omit  a  portion  of  what  Sir  James  Graham  objected  to,  but  the  omission  of 
all  might  cause  great  inconvenience.  Sir  James  Graham  admitted  that 
his  chief  objection  lay  against  the  part  which  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  omit.  It  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  clause,  and  remodel  it. 
After  the  third  reading,  on  Thiu-sday,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reproduced  bis  clause.  Mr.  Hume  disapproved,  and  took  a  division.  Tho 
clause  was  carried,  by  50  to  14  ;  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Savings-Banks  Bill  Withdrawn. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Savings-Banks  Bill  was  announced  by  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  expressions  of  very  great  regret 
that  he  must  postpone  even  the  discussion  upon  this  bill  till  next  session. 
He  had  been  first  anxious  to  pass  the  bill,  and  then  at  least  to  discuss  it ; 
but  at  this  time  of  the  session  he  found  he  must  abandon  both  hopes. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity. 

The  opposition  to  retaining  so  large  a  sum  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
Annuity  Bill  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others  to  the  last  stage  of 
the  measure.  A  motion  to  substitute  8,000/.  for  the  12,000/.  proposed  by 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  111  to  52,  and  the  original  amount  was  agreed  to. 
A  proviso  moved  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  any  additions  by  public  pay  as 
salary  or  emolument  from  any  public  appointment  or  place  shall  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  12,000/.  was  negatived,  by  108  to  39.  The  hill  then 
passed. 

Labour  for  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bernal  raised  a  conversation  on  the  defective  state  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  immigration  of  Africans  into  the  West  India  Colonies,  more 
especially  into  Jamaica.  Contracts  are  limited  to  a  year.  Now  in  the 
first  year,  from  sickness  and  the  immigrant’s  being  unaccustomed  to  la¬ 
bour,  there  is  frequently  a  loss  to  the  employer  on  the  balance.  If  the 
contract  were  for  three  years,  that  disadvantage  might  be  overcome.  Mr. 
Bernal  asked  no  protection,  only  assistance  in  regulating  the  supply  of 
labour.  Mr.  Hume  only  desired  that  the  same  contracts  for  labour  that 
are  allowed  in  England  should  be  allowed  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr. 
Hawes  seemed  at  once  to  refuse  the  boon,  to  say  it  is  already  granted, 
and  to  declare  that  there  is  no  objection  to  its  concession. 

His  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office — and  he  shared  the 
feeling  with  him — does  not  rely  with  any  confidence  on  long  contracts  of 
this  kind  ;  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  unwilling  labourer  to  make  the  con¬ 
tract  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit.  But  Lord  Grey  has  already  sanctioned 
contracts  for  a  term  of  three  years  in  British  Guiana,  and  he  will  of  course 
he  quite  prepared  to  sanction  them  in  Jamaica.  He  has  done  so  in  Trinidad 
already.  The  immigration  of  free  labour  from  Africa  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  immigration  of  Coolies  is  not,  however,  as  asserted,  universally  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure :  many  requests  have  been  made  to  renew  it ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  comply  with  those  re¬ 
quests.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  in  consequence  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  for  introducing  free  Chinese  immigrants  to  Trinidad. 

“New  Leaves”  to  be  turned  over  Next  Session. 

In  the  brief  noon  sitting  on  Saturday,  Mr.  IIume  gave  notice  that  he 
will  turn  over  quite  a  new  leaf  next  session  in  regard  to  grants  of  public 
money.  On  Friday  night,  twelve  enormously  heavy  votes  were  passed 
after  twelve  o’clock.  Out  of  deference  to  political  friends,  he  had  some¬ 
what  neglected  his  duty.  If  he  should  live  to  next  session,  he  would  de¬ 
cline  to  attend  any  more  Committees ;  religiously  attend  to  the  Estimates ; 
and  oppose,  whatever  might  be  the  pressure  upon  him,  the  granting  of  any 
vote  for  any  purpose,  or  the  receiving  of  any  report  of  Committee  of  Sup¬ 
ply,  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Therefore,  whatever  accounts  require 
examination,  let  the  Government  he  prepared  with  them  at  an  early  time 
in  accurate  form. 

Mr.  Brotherton  promised  also  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  He  found 
that  if  he  gave  Government  an  inch  they  took  an  ell.  The  late  hours  this 
session  had  injured  the  health  of  many  old  Members.  The  House  had 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  result  of  the  early  system  in  their  Wednesday’s 
proceedings.  He  would  propose  at  the  commencement  of  next  session 
that  at  twelve  o’clock  every  night  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair.  This  will 
induce  honourable  Members  who  are  fond  of  speaking  to  economize  time, 
and  pay  more  attention  to  the  real  business  of  the  House. 

€jjr  Court. 

The  Queen  gave  a  fete  on  Tuesday,  to  celebrate  Prince  Albert’s  thirty- 
first  birthday  (the  26th  of  August)  by  anticipation.  The  grounds  of  Os- 
home  were  enlivened  by  games,  in  which  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
took  a  leading  part. 

The  Dutchess  of  Kent  took  leave  of  her  Majesty  on  Monday;  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha  left  Osborne  on  Tuesday.  The  Duke 
and  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland  with  Lady  Con¬ 
stance  Gower,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  have  been  invited  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  Osborne. 

The  Dutchess  of  Kent,  on  returning  from  Osborne,  proceeded  to  Frog- 
more  ;  where  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha,  and  Prince  Edward 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  became  her  guests.  Yesterday  she  left  London  for 
Edinburgh,  en  route  to  Abergeldie,  Aberdeenshire. 

€l;c  Blrtrnpnlia. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  appeared  on  the  hustings  at  Lambeth 
on  Monday,  the  nomination-day,  was  three, — Mr.  William  Williams,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer;  all  of  one  political  complexion, 
and  only  differing  in  the  tone  of  their  Liberalism.  As  there  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  dashing  Admiral  was  buoyed  by  the  sympathies  of  some 
of  tho  Government  departments,  (though  not  by  his  own  professional 
one,)  and  as  Mr.  Palmer  secured  the  interest  of  his  relative  the  sitting 
Member,  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  it  was  expected  that  the  hustings-speeehes 
would  he  high-flavoured  and  the  contest  close.  Both  anticipations  were 
rather  disappointed.  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  receive  much  popular  attention. 
The  chief  stimulant  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  opponents 
was  an  enormous  cat-o’ -nine- tails,  which  some  one  produced  from  a  hag 
on  the  hustings  and  waved  perpetually  before  the  crowd ;  an  ensign  of  the 
Admiral’s  adherence  to  corporal  punishment;  but  a  most  unjust  one,  ia 
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his  view,  as  he  declared  he  has  done  more  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  lash  in 
the  Navy  than  any  man  alive — and  “  there  was  not  a  man  among  the 
five  thousand  who  served  under  him  in  the  Mediterranean  who  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  Devil  for  him.”  The  retuming-officer  at  last  ordered 
the  offensive  symbol  to  be  put  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Williams  took  care  to 
call  Sir  Charles  to  account  for  having  been  seen  to  darken  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury.  Sir  Charles  admitted  the  visit — ■ 

Mr.  Hayter  is  his  friend,  and  his  only  object  in  calling  was  to  pay 
Mr.  Hayter  a  visit.  They  might  as  well  ask  him  why  he  went  to  the 
Colonial  Office  ?  (A  Voice — “  And  why  did  you  ?")  Because  Mr.  Hawes 
is  his  friend,  and  he  went  there  to  ask  him  for  some  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  borough  of  Lambeth.  ( Groans .  Cries  of  “  Oh,  you  old  pensioner !  ” 
“  You’d  desert  us  as  you  did  Marylebone !  ”) 

The  show  of  hands  was  officially  pronounced  to  be  in  favour  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier ;  and  a  poll  was  demanded  by  the  other  two  candidates. 

The  election,  on  Tuesday,  was  altogether  in  favour  of  Mr.  Williams. 
In  the  first  hour  he  polled  610  to  the  189  and  86  of  his  two  adversaries ; 
and  nearly  at  this  relative  rate  the  polling  went  on  through  the  day. 
The  official  announcement,  on  Wednesday,  gave  these  as  the  total  num¬ 


bers  polled — 

Williams  .  3,834 

Napier  .  1,182 

Palmer  .  585 


A  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  great 
room  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  now  the  assembly-room  of  the 
Whittington  Club,  to  promote  the  scheme  of  the  Poor  Man’s  Monument 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Hume  presided ;  the  other  Members  of 
Parliament  present  were  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr,  Bright,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr. 
Wyld,  and  Mr.  George  Thompson,  The  room  was  densely  crowded, 
chiefly  with  shopkeepers  and  artisans. 

The  Chairman,  after  suitable  reference  to  the  object  in  view,  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  good  fame  it  was  intended  to  perpetu¬ 
ate,  stated  that  numbers  are  wanted  for  this  undertaking,  and  not  great 
amounts ;  the  contributions  are  limited  between  one  penny  and  one  shilling. 
Handsome  subscriptions  have  been  received  from  many  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  to  defray  the  preliminary  expenses  of  printing  and  of  holding  meetings  ; 
so  that  all  the  pence  collected  shall  <jo  untouched  into  the  fund.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  local  bodies  have  been  addressed. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  lie  did  not  much  sympathize  with  monuments,  believing 
there  are  more  monuments  over  the  ashes  of  bad  men  than  over  any  others. 

( Tremendous  cheering,  again  and  again  renewed.)  But  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  by  his  single  voice  and  single  intellect  stayed 
the  contests  of  party,  and  given  wisdom  and  usefulness  to  council.  The  last 
four  years  of  his  life  were  four  years  of  true  dignity. 

Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Bright’s  speech,  some  noise  of  contention  was  heard 
in  the  body  of  the  meeting,  as  of  persons  opposed  to  its  object.  After  the 
resolution  for  a  memorial  was  passed,  strangers  stood  up  and  tried  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  hearing.  There  was  a  confused  uproar,  which  the  Chairman,  good- 
naturedly  but  vainly,  endeavoured  to  appease.  Three  Policemen  appeared ; 
but  their  appearance  only  exaggerating  the  excitement,  they  were  withdrawn. 

Salmon  and  Osborne,  styling  themselves  costermongers,  obtained  a  brief 
hearing.  They  spoke  temperately  ;  and,  for  men  of  their  appearance,  well, — 
advocating,  rather  than  monumental  expenses,  the  establishment  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  the  “  canaille.”  [This  was  the  term  used  by  the 
speaker  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  utter  it  as  one  of  wholly  inoffensive  im¬ 
port.] 

Mr.  George  Thompson  spoke  very  briefly  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  moved  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  “  that  preparations  be  made  for  a  simultaneous  col¬ 
lection  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  Saturday 
the  31st  of  August  be  the  day  for  such  collection,  and  that  all  contributions 
be  paid  then.” 

Mr.  Bronterre  O’Brien,  the  Chartist,  then  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  against  paying  respect  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  tendency 
of  his  speech  was  to  revive  in  vivid  colours  the  recollection  of  all  the  poli¬ 
tical  acts  of  the  late  statesman  which  might  be  considered  as  unpopular 
among  the  democratic  body.  His  reference  to  the  “  Manchester  massacre,” 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  thanked  the  Magistrates  and  the  Yeomanry  who  as¬ 
sailed  the  people,  was  received  with  tremendous  shouting.  A  working  man 
.roared  out,  and  was  heard  above  the  storm,  “Why  should  I  subscribe  for  a 
monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  What  did  he  ever  do  for  me  ?  ”  Mr.  O’Brien 
concluded  by  proposing  as  an  addition  to  the  resolution,  words  to  the  effect 
that  all  the  funds  collected  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  erasing  from 
the  statute-book  all  the  bad  legislation  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been 
concerned  during  the  last  forty  years.  ( Deafening  shouts  from  the  riotous 
party.) 

The  resolution  was  first  put,  and  was  carried  by  a  large  show  of  hands. 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  addition  was  then  put,  and  amidst  indescribable  noises  was 
rejected;  though  its  supporters  claimed  that  it  was  carried.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  nominated,  including  the  names  of  Alderman  Copeland,  Sir 
James  Duke,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Charles  Lushington,  and  others.  Some 
working  men  again  obtained  a  hearing,  “  and  spoke  without  violence,  re¬ 
presenting  the  hard  work,  sufferings,  and  small  wages  of  the  poor.”  The 
Chairman  complimented  the  interrupters  on  the  good  tone  of  their 
speeches ;  though  they  had  certainly  been  veiy  noisy  before.  The  noise- 
makers  cheered  the  Chairman  for  his  fairness  of  conduct.  And  then, 
says  the  report,  “  this  stormy,  but  after  all,  not  ill-humoured  meeting, 
separated.” 

[We  believe  the  real  character  of  the  disturbance  was  more  serious  and 
disgraceful  than  the  reporters  disclose.  “  One  of  the  Industrious  Classes,” 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  writes  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  venting  his 
disgust  at  what  occurred,  and  making  some  practical  suggestions— 

“  Would  it  not  bo  as  well,  when  a  public  meeting  is  called,  a  hall  hired, 
placards  issued,  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  announced,  that,  if  amend¬ 
ments  are  to  be  proposed,  their  proposers  should  state  beforehand  their  in¬ 
tention  to  advocate  opposition  views ;  have  their  names  and  their  proposi¬ 
tions  advertised  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  originators  of  the  meeting ; 
and,  of  course,  pay  their  share  of  its  expenses  ?  By  this  means  last  night’s 
confusion  would  be  avoided  ;  gentlemen  would  be  saved  the  trouble  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  Bronterre  O’Brien’s  balderdash  ;  and  ladies  would  know  that,  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  self-appointed  representatives  of  the  industrious  classes  being  ex¬ 
pected,  no  assemblage,  however  solemn  its  occasion,  could  be  safe  from  a  row.” 

But  nothing  would  so  tend  to  dignify  and  perpetuate  the  right  of  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,  as  the  requiring  by  law  that  every  meeting  should,  from  its 
assemblage  to  its  dispersion,  be  under  the  control  of  an  elected  chairman 
responsible  to  the  law  for  its  proceedings  as  an  orderly  public  body.  It 
would  bo  easy  to  frame  a  code  of  brief  rules  regulating  the  powers  of  such 
a  chairman.  Assemblages  without  a  responsible  chairman  should  be 
placed  dehors  the  common-law  privileges  of  public  meetings — should  be 
deemed  crowds ,  which  the  police  might  deal  with  accor  ling  to  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  responsibility.] 


At  a  public  meeting  in  the  Egyptian  HaR  of  the  Mansionhouse,  on 
Tuesday,  over  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  there  were  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  deploring  the  demise  of  “  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  good  Duke 
of  Cambridge,”  and  determining  that  the  national  feeling  demands  a  me¬ 
morial  in  perpetuation  of  his  princely  and  Christian  benevolence.  To  pro¬ 
mote  this  object,  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  Bond  Cabbell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  M.P. 

A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  the  assured  of  the  Equity  and  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  office  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  amount  of  profits  to  be  divided  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  five  years  :  Joseph  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  chair. 
It  appeared  from  the  Chairman’s  address  and  the  report  of  the  Directors, 
that  assurances  had  been  effected  with  the  society  to  the  amount  of  700,000 1.  ; 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  society  was  now  nearly  20,0000  ;  and  that 
the  loss  by  death  in  the  first  five  years  was  only  4,9000  The  result  of  this 
unusual  success  was,  that  after  setting  apart  a  very  ample  reserve  for 
liabilities,  a  reversionary  sum  would  be  distributed  amongst  the  assured, 
averaging  fully  50  per  cent  on  the  premiums  paid.  It  was  further  stated, 
that  the  additions  to  the  proprietors’  fund,  exclusive  of  the  amount  already 
paid  and  due  for  interest,  justified  a  dividend  of  4]  per  cent  on  the  deposits ; 
which  would  accordingly  be  paid,  clear  of  income-tax.  The  meeting  were 
highly  pleased,  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  unanimous  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  directors,  officers,  and  chairman. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Thursday,  Charles  Bentley,  son  of  the  keeper 
of  the  cricket-ground  of  the  Westminster  School,  surrendered  to  meet  an  in¬ 
dictment  for  assaulting  Mr.  John  Patrick  Somers,  M.P.  lie  pleaded  guilty. 
Counsel  on  each  side  announced  that  Mr.  Somers  had  very  kindly  consented 
not  to  proceed  with,  the  case,  on  the  defendant  paying’  10/.  expenses.  It 
seemed  to  be  admitted  that  no  imputation  rested  on  the  scholars  or  their 
masters ;  the  whole  odium  attached  to  Bentley'.  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  com¬ 
mending  the  kind  Christian  conduct  of  Mr.  Somers,  fined  the  defendant  one 
shilling. 

William  James,  the  man  who  pretended  to  have  picked  up  in  Piccadilly  a 
letter  threatening  Lord  John  Russell,  has  been  ordered,  by  the  Marlborough 
Street  Magistrate,  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months,  and. 
been  sent  to  prison  in  default. 

At  Southwark  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Brown  and  Nicholson  were  charged 
with  assaulting  John  Jones,  and  robbing  him  of  fifty  sovereigns.  All  the 
parties  appeared  to  be  of  little  repute.  Jones  said  he  was  beaten  on  the 
head  and  robbed  while  he  was  drunk.  The  evidence  against  the  accused 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  were  discharged.  The  prosecutor  himself, 
however,  was  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  the  money 
of  which  he  said  he  had  been  robbed.  Thirty-four  sovereigns  were  found  in 
his  bed,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  duplicates  of  clothing  and  jewellery 
which  he  had  pledged.  The  sovereigns  were  said  to  be  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  robbery  at  Chichester ;  and  Jones  was  remanded  that  evidence  might  be 
brought  against  him.  A  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited  was  arrested  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

On  Thursday,  the  couple,  the  woman  calling  herself  “Mary  Jones,”  were 
examined  on  a  charge  of  robbery.  Mr.  Hoblyn,  a  gentleman  living  at 
Bodmin,  stated  that  on  the  31st  of  last  month  he  went  from  London  to 
Chichester,  with  intent  to  go  to  Goodwood  races ;  having  dined  at  an  inn,  he 
was  returning  at  night  to  his  lodgings,  when  the  female  prisoner  accosted 
him ;  she  pestered  him  with  her  solicitations,  and  at  length  pushed  him 
down  ;  then  the  male  prisoner  came  up  and  abused  him,  till  both  left  him. 
Mr.  Hoblyn  found  that  a  purse  had  been  taken  from  his  pock  at,  containing 
eight  ten-pound  notes  and  two  sovereigns.  He  was  certain  of  the  identity 
of  the  accused.  Mr.  Ingham  remanded  the  case  to  Chichester,  the  scene  of 
the  robbery. 

In  addition  to  two  men,  Tonnes  and  IIoss,  charged  with  complicity'  in  the 
robbery  of  Californian  gold  at  'Whitechapel,  who  were  committed  for  trial 
last  week,  the  Police  have  got  hold  of  three  more — Stiffen,  Homann,  and 
Kesler.  Stiffen  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off  the  gold ;  he  hastened  to 
Leicester  Square  to  Kesler’ s  cafe  :  Kesler  took  him  to  a  lodging-house,  but 
supplied  him  with  dinners.  Stiffen  made  a  statement  that  Tonnes  got  the 
gold.  When  the  three  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  Thames  Police 
Magistrate,  he  heard  some  evidence,  and  then  remanded  them  all. 

At  Worship  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Edward  Routledge,  a 
middle-aged  man  of  respectable  appearance,  was  charged  with  assaulting  an 
omnibus-conductor  and  a  Policeman.  The  accused,  while  intoxicated,  on 
Saturday,  entered  an  omnibus  at  Bishopsgate ;  when  he  got  out  at  Stoke 
Newington,  instead  of  paying  the  conductor,  he  hit  him  in  the  eye ;  and  even 
when  offered  forgiveness  for  this  outrage  if  he  would  pay  the  fare,  he  still 
refused  to  pay.  While  walking  with  a  Policeman  to  whom  he  was  given  in 
charge,  the  pugnacious  gentleman  also  hit  him  in  the  eye,  nearly'  knocking 
him  down.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  Magistrate,  asked  the  accused  what  he  was— 
had  he  any  profession  or  employment?  Defendant — “No;  lam  .  gentle¬ 
man  and  independent.”  Mr.  Arnold  committed  him  to  prison  for  sewn  days. 
Defendant  seemed  astounded  at  this  decision,  and  begged  that  any  amount  of 
fine  might  be  imposed  instead,  as  imprisonment  might  bo  fatal  to  him  in  his 
state  of  health.  Mr.  Arnold  intimated  that  nothing  but  a  medical  certificate 
of  such  danger  should  induce  him  to  alter  his  decision  ;  and  the  defendant 
was  therefore  sent  to  prison. 

At  the  Thamos  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  John  norrigan,  formerly  a  Po¬ 
liceman  in  the  II  division,  who  has  been  in  custody  six  weeks,  was  finally 
examined  on  charges  of  cutting  and  wounding  Inspector  Forbes  and  Police¬ 
man  Moseley.  The  case  threatens  to  be  serious.  Moseley  could  not  attend 
to  give  evidence,  nor  would  the  Police  surgeon  allow  him  to  be  examined  at 
his  bedside,  as  his  condition  was  highly  critical :  there  would  seem  to  be- 
small  hopes  for  the  poor  man.  From  the  testimony  of  other  persons  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  Horrigan  w'as  found  to  be  in¬ 
toxicated  while  on  his  beat;  and  was  taken  to  the  station-house,  not  without 
uttering  threats.  When  in  the  station-house,  he  grew  more  violent ;  he 
took  a  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  threatened  to  stab  “any 
Englishman”  that  touched  him.  [Horrigan  is  an  Irishman.]  And  ho  did 
attempt  to  stab  Policeman  Jarratt.  It  was  now  necessary  to  take  measures 
to  disarm  him.  Sir.  Forbes  and  a  number  of  officers  surrounded  him ; 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  Horrigan  struck  out  with  his  knife  iu  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  ripped  up  Moseley’s  thigh.  At  length  the  madman  was  over¬ 
powered.  It  was  then  found,  that  besides  Moseley’s  wound  in  the  thigh  he 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  arm-pit,  Mr.  Forbes  had  been  cut  in  the  arm,  and  a 
constable  had  been  slightly  wounded  ;  while  gashes  in  the  clothes  of  other 
men  showed  how  narrowly'  they'  had  escaped  bodily  hurts.  Moseley’s  wound 
healed,  but  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervened.  The  prisoner— a  rnild- 
looking  man— said  he  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy ;  and  told  an  impro¬ 
bable  tale  of  a  man’s  giving  him  drugged  gin  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
June.  Had  he  been  hi  his  proper  senses  he  would  never  have  acted  so.  It 
seems  that  the  man  has  been  nine  years  in  the  Police  force  ;  and  both  Mr. 
Yardley,  the  Magistrate,  and  Inspector  Forbes  spoke  of  his  usual  very  mild 
demeanour.  He  was  committed  for  trial  for  stabbing  Moseley  with  intent  to- 
murder,  and  for  wounding  Mr.  Forbes  with  intent  to  do  him  grievous  bodily 
harm. 
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There  have  been  outrageous  proceedings  at  a  bridge  crossing  the  Regent’s 
Canal  at  bridge  Street,  Stepney.  A  violent  contest  was  carried  on  between 
men  ■  mployed  by  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  and  tho  new  Great  Central 
Gas  Company  ;  the  latter  wanted  to  lay  their  pipes  along  the  bridge,  and  the 
former  company  to  prevent  them.  The  Commercial  took  possession  of  the 
bridge,  on  pretence  of  repairing  it ;  some  three  hundred  “  navvies  ”  and  a 
waggon  assailed  the  post  on  behalf  of  the  Central,  and  carried  it ;  but  there 
was  much  fighting,  and  detachments  of  the  Police  force  had  to  interfere. 
Charges  of  assault  arose;  one  of  which,  against  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mcrciul  Company,  is  to  be  fully  heard  by  the  Thames  Police  Magistrate  next 
week.  In  the  melee,  two  men  were  thrown  into  the  canal ;  one  fell  under 
the  waggon,  and  had  his  legs  crushed.  The  Central  Company  eventually 
laid  down  their  pipes,  but  were  obliged  to  post  men  to  prevent  their  removal 
by  the  rival  company.  The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  disgraceful. 


Francis  Henry  Boucher,  a  youth  in  his  eighteenth  year,  committed  suicide 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  at  mid-day  on  Sunday.  He  got  over  the  parapet  in 
a  recess,  and  then  threw  himself  off;  his  head  struck  against  a  pier,  and  the 
body  fell  into  the  water.  Search  was  made,  but  it  was  not  recovered  at  that 
time  ;  in  dragging  for  it,  the  corpse  of  a  man  that  had  been  in  the  water  for 
some  days  was  found.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  Boucher’s  death  was  ae- 
eiden! al  :  at  the  inquest  the  contrary  was  proved  ;  for  a  man  engaged  at  the 
floating  bath  saw  the  deliberate  suicide.  The  youth  had  been  upbraided  by 
his  father,  an  auctioneer  at  Frith,  for  not  attending  church  ;  he  had  met  a 
love-disappointment ;  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  doctor  that  he  would  not 
live  long  had  preyed  on  his  mind.  Verdict,  “  Temporary  insanity.” 


€ Ijc  $rnniurp2. 

Tho  Great  Northern  Railway  was  on  Monday  last  publicly  opened  to 
traffic  as  far  as  Werrington,  a  point  seventy-nine  and  a  half  miles  from 
London  and  about  three  miles  North  of  Peterborough.  The  opening  of 
■  the  line  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion  of  the  Directors  and  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  friends  ;  and  by  a  very  sumptuous  luncheon  given  by  Mr. 
Brassey,  the  contractor  of  the  whole  line ;  at  which  Mr.  Beckett  Deni¬ 
son,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Company,  and  the  Honourable  Arthur 
Kinnaird,  were  speakers. 

At  the  great  wool  fairs  of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  upwards  of 
'60,000  tods  of  wool  have  been  disposed  of  at  an  advance  of  3s.  or  4s.  per 
tod  over  the  prices  obtained  last  year.  The  dinners  which  succeeded  the 
varinus  fairs  showed  tho  farmers  in  high'  spirits  at  the  prosperously  high 
prie  s  to  which  wool  has  risen — since  the  repeal  of  the  foreign  import- 
duties. 


At  Monmouth  Assizes,  on  Wednesday,  Murphy  and  Sullivan,  two  young 
Irishmen,  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  Jane  Lewis,  at  St.  Woollos,  near 
Newport,  on  the  3d  of  April.  The  particulars  of  the  crime  were  mentioned 
at  the  time.  Lewis,  a  poor  old  woman,  was  assailed  on  her  road  home, 
stripped  of  some  of  her  dress  and  other  articles,  and  left  dead.  Her  murder¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  mistaken  her  for  another  woman  who  had  been  receiving 
money  at  the  market.  Suspicion  fell  on  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  traced 
and  pursued.  They  were  arrested  in  Gloucestershire,  just  after  they  had 
perpetrated  another  crime  :  they  robbed  an  old  gentleman  named  Meredith, 
on  the  high-road,  and  so  mauled  him,  it  would  seem  with  intent  to  mur¬ 
der,  that  his  life  for  a  time  was  in  danger.  The  murder  of  Jane  Lewis  was 
brought  home  to  the  prisoners :  they  sold  articles  stolen  from  her ;  there  was 
blood  on  their  dress ;  they  made  statements  accusing  each  other.  The  Jury 
immediately  convicted  them,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  They 
heard  the  sentence  unmoved,  having  appeared  very  unconcerned  during  the 
trial.  One  of  them,  Murphy,  a  man  with  a  wild  unearthly  eye,  had  ap¬ 
peared  indecently  lively ;  and  the  other,  Sullivan,  had  checked  him  by  mut¬ 
tering  to  him,  “  If  you  don’t  be  quiet  I’ll  spit  in  your  face !  ” 

At  Carlisle  Assizes,  on  Saturday,  William  Tait,  a  mechanic,  was  tried  for 
the  manslaughter  of  William  Hewitt.  A  “  Dr.  Coffin”  prescribes  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  a  specific  Containing  lobelia  inflata ;  Tait  is  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Coffin. 
Hewitt,  a  fellow  labourer  with  Tait,  applied  to  him  for  medical  aid;  he  pre¬ 
scribed  lobelia  inflata;  and  the  patient  died  a  few  days  after.  Surgeons 
stated  Hewitt  bad  been  killed  by  an  irritant  vegetable  poison — the  lobelia. 
For  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins  urged  that  the  appearances  on  which 
the  doctors  relied  as  proof  of  death  by  poison  might  have  been  caused  by 
disease  :  the  doctors  were  unacquainted  with  the  lobelia  medicine,  and  pre¬ 
judiced  against  it.  The  verdict  was  “Not  guilty.”  Mr.  Justice  Wightman 
remarked,  that  bad  it  been  otherwise,  the  ease  would  not  have  been  one  for 
severe  punishment,  as  the  prisoner  had  acted  with  a  good  intention  towards 
the  deceased. 

At  Exeter  Assizes,  last  week,  Mary  Goss  was  tried  for  setting  fire  to 
dwelling-house,  some  persons  being  therein.  Goss  was  servant  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  at  Stoodleigh  ;  while  her  master  and  mistress  were  at  church  one  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  n  fire  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house ;  at  first  the 
girl  denied  that  she  had  been  up  stairs,  but  afterwards  said  she  had,  and  that 
she  had  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  thatch  by  the  window  :  there  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  any  motive  for  wilfully  causing  the  tire.  The  Judge  summed  up  fa¬ 
vourably  for  the  prisoner;  but  the  Jury,  very  unexpectedly,  gave  a  verdict  of 
“Guilty.”  Judgment  of  death  was  recorded. 

At  Exeter  Assizes,  on  Monday,  the  Birds,  man  and  wife,  who  were  some 
time  since  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  poor  workhouse  girl  Mary  Anne 
Parsons,  by  starving  and  beating  her,  were  tried,  at  the  instance  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  minor  offences  of  a  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily 
harm,  and  a  common  assault.  Mr.  Slade  put  in  for  them  a  plea  of  “autre¬ 
fois  acquit,”  and  contended  that  the  charges  against  them  had  been  included 
in  the  indictment  for  murder  on  their  previous  trial.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  argued,  that  these  assaults  were  not  the  same  identical  murderous  as¬ 
saults  of  which  they  had  been  acquitted.  A  Jury  was  sworn  to  try  if  the  pri¬ 
soners  had  been  acquitted  of  these  charges.  The  counsel  then  argued  the  case 
pro  and  con  ;  the  notes  of  the  former  trial  were  read  ;  and  two  surgeons  were 
called  to  speak  to  the  hurts  sustained  by  the  deceased.  These  gentleman  de¬ 
clared  that  death  was  caused  by  a  wound  on  the  head,  not  by  the  wounds  on  the 
body  the  subject  of  this  trial  for  assault.  The  matter  turned  on  the  point  whe¬ 
ther  the  wounds  on  the  body  tended  to  cause  the  death  of  the  girl,  and  were 
thus  included  in  the  indictments  on  the  former  trial,  or  whether  they  were  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  actual  cause  of  death.  After  the  Judge,  Mr.  Gurney,  Q.C., 
had  summed  up,  explaining  the  law  to  the  Jury,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Gurney  reserved  a  point  of  law  in  the  prisoners’  favour;  but 
refused  to  admit  them  to  boil :  they  must  remain  in  prison  till  the  case  is 
decided,  and  that  term  of  incarceration  will  be  considered  when  judgment  is 
pronounced. 

At  Ipswich  Assizes,  last  week,  a  man  having  been  convicted  of  setting 
fire  to  a  barn  and  other  building,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  took  the  occasion  of 
passing  sentence  to  remark  on  the  alarming  increase  of  the  crime  of  arson. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  conviction  would  have  cost  the  prisoner  his  life  ; 
but  the  Legislature  had  mitigated  the  punishment,  conceiving  that  such 
oflences  would  be  kept  in  check  by  substituting  transportation,  the  extent  of 


which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  judges.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  fullest  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  objects  of  the  Legislature  in  such 
cases  as  the  present,  and  that  tiffs  could  only  be  accomplished  by  sentencing 
parties  convicted  of  arson  to  the  severest  penalty  now  recognized.  The  sen¬ 
tence  of  tho  Court,  therefore,  was  that  tho  prisoner  should  be  transported  for 
life. 

On  Monday,  Mary  Robinson,  a  single  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child,  by  administering  to  it  “  Sir  William 
Burnett’s  patent  disinfecting  fluid.”  The  case  was  rather  singular'.  The 
prisoner  was  living  with  her  parents ;  they  said  she  must  get  a  situation,  as 
they  could  not  support  her  ;  she  sought  a  place,  but  failed  ;  nothing  was  said 
about  the  child  leaving  the  house  ;  there  was  no  anger  exhibited  ;  the  wo¬ 
man  appeared  affectionate  to  her  infant.  A  bottle  of  Burnett’s  fluid  was  in 
the  house,  and  was  used  to  purify  the  place  after  sickness.  One  day,  Mary 
and  her  child  were  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes ;  when  one  of  the  woman’s 
sisters  came  in  the  child  was  very  ill — the  lips  were  blistered,  and  there  was 
much  vomiting,  and  it  died  in  a  few  hours.  Death  was  proved  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  mineral  contained  in  Burnett’s  fluid — chloride  of  zinc.  This 
was  the  first  known  case  of  death  from  that  cause.  Dr.  Lotheby,  of  the 
London  Hospital,  gave  some  of  the  chloride  to  dogs,  and  it  made  them  very 
sick.  It  was  urged  that  Mary  Robinson  gave  the  child  the  fluid  with  intent 
to  kill  it ;  but  no  reasonable  motive  could  be  assigned  for  the  act.  At  the 
close  of  the  evidence,  the  Judge  read  the  label  on  the  bottle,  which  was 
“  SirW.  Burnett’s  disinfecting  fluid,  for  the  preservation  of  animal  matter.” 
The  directions  were  to  use  it  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  Mr.  Dasent  urged  for 
the  defence,  that  the  alleged  crime  entirely  wanted  a  motive.  There  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  bottle  had  been  touched  by  the  woman  ;  the  child 
might  have  imbibed  the  poison  from  some  vessel  or  article,  or  from  the  floor. 
Even  if  used  by  the  prisoner,  might  not  the  fluid  have  been  given  inno¬ 
cently  ?  medical  men  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  compound,  then  how 
could  an  ignorant  woman  ?  If  she  wanted  to  kill  the  child,  she  would  have 
taken  other  means  and  opportunities.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  observing  that 
some  young  children  had  been  brought  into  the  court,  said,  with  great  agita¬ 
tion  of  manner,  “Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  bring  iu  children  of  that 
age  to  hear  a  trial  for  murder?  It  is  shocking  !  perfectly  shocking !”  He 
summed  up  very  favourably  for  the  prisoner;  placing  before  the  Jury  nearly 
the  views  of  her  counsel.  He  thought  a  little  more  care  should  be  used  in 
warning  people  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  fluid.  The  Jury  consulted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gave  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty.” 

At  Ipswich  Assizes,  last  week,  John  Howard  was  tried  for  cutting  and 
wounding  William  Battey,  with  intent  to  resist  liis  lawful  apprehension,  and 
to  do  Battey  grievous  bodily  harm.  Howard  had  stolen  some  beetroot ;  Bat¬ 
tey  and  a  Roliceman  found  it  on  his  premises ;  the  prisoner  resisted  its  re¬ 
moval,  anti  struck  the  prosecutor  ten  or  twelve  times  on  the  head  with  the 
back  of  a  billhook,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  Battey  walked  two 
miles  to  a  doctor’s.  It  was  urged  for  the  prisoner,  that  he  resisted  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  beetroot,  not  his  arrest;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  “grievous 
bodily  harm,”  a  single  blow  with  the  edge  of  the  billhook  would  have  done 
more  hurt  than  the  dozen  wounds  really  inflicted.  The  Jury  convicted  of  an 
assault  only.  In  passing  sentence,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  observed  that  the 
Jury  had  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  felonious  intent,  x'elying  on  the 
strength  and  thickness  of  the  prosecutor’s  skull  in  particular,  as  he  supposed; 
and  in  doing  so,  had  no  doubt  brought  to  bear  their  knowledge  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  Suffolk  skull  in  general.  The}’  had,  however,  convicted  him  of 
what  amounted  to  a  most  aggravated  assault ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  ho  had 
already  been  imprisoned  for  one  month  under  his  conviction  for  stealing  the 
beetroot,  the  sentence  upon  him  was  that  he  be  imprisoned  for  eleven  months 
more. 

At  Warwick  Assizes,  on  Monday,  Matilda  Cooper  was  tried  for  stealing, 
and  William  Hill  and  Thomas  Madden  for  feloniously  receiving,  divers 
articles  the  property  of  Dr.  Jeafli-eson  of  Leamington.  Cooper  is  a  gipsy ; 
she  went  to  I)r.  Jeaffreson’s  house,  got  into  converse  with  the  servants,  and 
persuaded  Sarah  Strange  to  allow  the  gipsy  to  “rule  her  planet.”  To  effect 
this  astrological  feat,  money  and  clothes  were  required  as  a  deposit ;  Sarah 
was  stripped  of  all  her  own  cash  and  goods,  and  then  the  gipsy  persuaded 
her  to  borrow  clothes  and  trinkets  belonging  to  her  master — Cooper  declaring 
that  all  the  property  would  be  made  up  into  a  bundle,  and  when  the  planet 
had  been  ruled  the  goods  would  be  safely  returned.  The  upshot  was,  that 
Cooper  absconded,  and  the  credulous  girl  was  herself  taken  into  custody  for 
robbing  her  master,  though  subsequently  liberated.  The  prisoners  were  all 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  txvo  years’  imprisonment. 

On  Tuesday,  Bradshaw  and  Evans  were  tried  for  the  burglary  at  Charlecote. 
This  was  the  robbery  where  Charlecote  (the  hall  of  the  Shaksperian  family 
of  Lucy)  was  entered  and  plundered  of  many  things,  including  articles  very 
much  prized  for  the  associations  connected  with  them.  The  only  thing 
recovered  was  a  portrait  of  Shalcspere’s  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Both  prisoners 
were  convicted.  Bradshaw  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fifteen  years, 
and  Evans  for  ten. 

On  Wednesday,  Benjamin  Siviter,  a  married  man  aged  thirty-three,  was 
tried  for  taking  Sarah  Upton  out  of  the  possession  of  her  father,  against  his 
will,  she  being  an  unmarried  girl  under  sixteen.  Siviter  was  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  at  Birmingham  ;  Sarah,  a  girl  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  a 
scholar ;  the  prisoner  took  advantage  of  his  position  as  teacher  to  seduce 
the  girl ;  and  they  eloped  together,  wandering  about  for  some  days.  The 
accused  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment. 

The  steamer  Prinoe  Arthur  last  Sunday  started  from  Preston  on  a  pleasure- 
trip  to  Bangor,  to  view  the  bridges  spanning  the  Menai  Strait.  She  had 
j  some  fifty  passengers.  When  off  Southport,  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  in  con- 
J  sequence  of  the.supply-pipe  of  the  engine’s  feeding-pump  breaking.  The  water 
entered  rapidly.  All  hands  did  what  they  could  to  bale  out  the  water ;  but 
there  was  only  one  bucket,  and  two  others  were  made  from  a  tub.  The  leak 
increased,  and  after  a  time  the  fires  were  extinguished  ;  one  small  sail  was 
got  up,  hut  the  vessel  was  quite  unmanageable.  About  five  o’clock  the  vessel 
was  run  ashore  near  Formby,  where  she  quickly  went  to  pieces.  Seven  lady 
passengers  were  landed  in  the  miserable  little  boat  belonging  to  the 
steamer;  but  as  this  boat  could  not  return  through  the  surf,  the  rest 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  left  clinging  to  the  wreck,  shift¬ 
ing  their  quarters  as  portions  of  the  steamer  were  washed  away,  un¬ 
til  at  length  they  hacf  to  cluster  about  the  iron  frames  of  the  paddle- 
wheels.  The  engineer  and  the  two  firemen  attempted  to  get  to  shore  on  a 
plank  ;  but  the  firemen  perished,  and  their  companion  was  picked  up  in  a 
very  bad  state.  At  length  the  disaster  was  discovered  at  Southport,  and  two 
boats  hastened  to  the  wreck.  They  took  off'  all  the  people,  some  in  a 
wretched  plight.  It  is  said  that  had  there  been  proper  buoys  at  Southport, 
the  steamer  might  have  got  into  a  safe  berth.  The  Prince  Arthur  was  an  old 
boat,  fitted  only  for  river  navigation,  and  was  very  rapidly  destroyed  after 
striking,  the  shore  bring  soon  strewn  with  fragments. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  one  of  the  steamers  plying  on  Windermere,  has 
been  partially  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  at  night.  The  lake  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  were  beautifully  illumined  by  the  blazing  vessel. 

Rocock,  one  of  the  Sussex  Constabulary',  having  captured  two  burglars, 
v  ith  a  curt  laden  with  plunder,  prepared  to  remove  them  from  Turner’s  Hill 
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to  Cuckfield.  lie  handcuffed  them  together,  and  himself  drove  them  in  a 
cart;  Mr.  Stanbridge,  parochial  constable  of  Worth,  going  first  with  the 
cart  containing  the  plunder.  On  the  road,  the  prisoners  suddenly  pitched 
Poeock  out  of  the  cart,  and,  having  been  joined  by  another  man,  began  sa¬ 
vagely  beating  him.  Instead  of  assisting  the  officer,  Stanbridge  hastened  off 
in  a  fright.  Poeock  used  his  staff  lustily,  and  fired  a  pistol,  but  without 
effect ;  his  assailants  continued  to  beat  him  till  he  was  senseless,  and  then 
decamped  into  a  forest.  Some  neighbours  conveyed  Poeock  home,  capturing 
on  the  way  two  women  suspected  to  be  in  league  with  the  burglars.  The 
woods  were  searched  for  the  robbers,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  an  officer  of  the  Denbighshire  County  Court,  has  been 
lolled  near  the  Minera  junction  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester  Railway. 
Ho  got  out  of  an  excursion-train  at  night ;  the  train  left  him  behind  ;  a 
pointsman  incautiously  directed  him  to  walk  along  the  rails  to  gain  a  public 
road,  and  he  was  struck  down  by  a  train. 

A  boy  has  died  at  Manchester  from  internal  hurts  given  by  an  hydraulic 
press.  "The  boy  had  thoughtlessly  got  under  the  press,  and  ho  was  crushed 
before  he  could  be  dragged  out. 


IRELAND. 

The  state  of  parties  and  local  influences  in  Dungannon  has  led  to  an 
unexpected  result  from  Lord  Northland’s  resignation.  “  It  was  confidently' 
expected,”  says  a  local  account,  “  that  Henry  Alexander,  Esq.,  son-in- 
law  of  Earl  Ranfurly,  would  have  been  elected  without  opposition  ;  hut 
whether  a  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  a  very’’  influential  portion  of  the 
electors  ns  to  the  harmony  of  his  political  opinions  with  their  own,  or  that 
they  considered  sufficient  time  had  not  been  afforded  them  between  the 
resignation  of  the  one  and  the  nomination  of  the  other,  to  consider  who 
was  best  fitted  to  succeed  to  the  representation,  a  party  was  hastily  formed 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  Honourable  Stuart  Knox,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Mr.  Alexander :  as  this  proceeding,  however,  was  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  awkward  position  of  one  branch  of  the  Ranfurly'  family  arrayed 
against  the  other,  a  compromise  was  effected.”  In  the  end,  the  names  of 
both  those  gentlemen  were  withdrawn,  and  Lord  Northland  was  re¬ 
elected  without  opposition. 

The  great  Tenant-right  Conference,  long  heralded  by'  the  Irish  news¬ 
papers,  lias  assembled  at  Dublin.  A  committee  of  revision  worked  seve¬ 
ral  day's  in  settling  the  order  of  business,  and  in  preparing  a  compact 
series  of  propositions  to  be  debated ;  and  the  first  meeting  for  general 
business  commenced  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  is  intended  to  sit  from  ten 
o’clock  to  four,  and  from  seven  to  ten,  each  day,  till  the  matters  in  hand 
be  duly  resolved.  The  Conference  is  very  numerous,  and  includes  a 
great  muster  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  clergy.  Dr. 
M’Knight,  editor  of  the  Banner  of  Ulster ,  was  called  to  the  chair  ;  the 
Reverend  Mr.  O’Shea,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dobbin,  Presbyterian  minister,  and  Mr.  'William  Girdwood,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  secretaries. 

From  the  string  of  resolutions  already  agreed  to  we  select  the  most 
strongly  characteristic. 

“  That  a  fair  valuation  of  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  is 
indispensable.” 

“  That  an  equitable  valuation  of  land  for  rent  should  divide  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  the  net  profits  of  cultivation,  in  the  same  way  as  profits 
would  be  divided  between  the  partners  in  any  other  business  where  one  of 
them  is  a  dormant  partner  and  the  other  the  working  capitalist  who  takes 
upon  him  the  whole  risk.” 

“That  the  valuation,  when  once  made,  shall  be  perpetual,  subject  to  such 
readjustment  as  is  mentioned  in  the  next  resolution”  ;  which  was  in  these 
words — “  that  every  seven  years  there  may,  on  the  demand  of  either  land¬ 
lord  or  tenant,  be  a  readjustment  of  the  rent  pavable  under  the  valuation, 
according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.” 

“  That  where  the  rent  has  been  fixed  by  valuation,  no  rent  beyond  the 
valued  rent  shall  be  recoverable  by  any  process  of  law.” 

“  That  the  tenant  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  possession  so  long  as  he 
pays  the  rent  fixed  by7  the  proposed  law.” 

“  That  the  tenant  should  have  a  right  to  sell  his  interest,  with  all  its  in¬ 
cidents,  at  the  highest  market  value.” 

“  That  if  the  landlord  shall  at  any  time  have  made  improvements,  either 
when  the  land  is  in  his  own  occupation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant  in 
occupation,  or  if  the  landlord  shall  have  bought  the  tenant’s  improvements, 
the  landlord  shall  have  the  right,  on  letting  the  same  to  a  new  tenant,  or  on 
giving  notice  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  to  have  such  improvements  valued 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  rent.” 

“  That  wherever,  in  Ulster  or  elsewhere,  tenant-right  custom  has  prevail¬ 
ed,  the  value  of  such  right,  according  to  the  local  custom,  shall  be  considered 
in  all  respects  as  an  improvement  made  by  the  tenant,  and  be  allowed  for 
accordingly7  in  valuing  the  rent.” 

“  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  League  to  take  into  consideration,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  the  condition  of  farm-labourers,  and  suggest  some 
measure  for  their  permanent  protection  and  improvement,  in  connexion  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  question  between  landlord  and  tenant.” 

Mr.  John  O’Connell  has  resumed  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Repeal 
Association  ;  stating  that,  for  the  first  time  since  his  father’s  death,  the 
Association  meets  free  from  debt. 


Mr.  John  Pike,  land-agent  for  Mr.  Robert  Cassidy7,  of  Monastereven,  in 
King’s  County7,  was  murdered  on  Tuesday  morning.  While  he  was  walking 
to  Parsonstown  (or  Birr),  with  one  Holligan,  a  tenant  on  the  estate  he  man¬ 
aged,  two  men  attacked  him  with  pistols.  Having  long  expected  to  be  so 
attacked,  he  was  armed  with  two  pistols  and  a  sword-cane ;  he  used  all  his 
weapons  successively,  fired  both  pistols,  and  drew  his  sword-cane,  but  in  vain  : 
he  was  shot  down,  and  his  skull  dashed  in  witli  the  but-end  of  a  pistol. 
His  companion,  Holligan,  saw  all  the  fight,  and  describes  it,  but  was,  as  he 
says,  afraid  to  help ;  and  at  last  being  threatened  himself,  he  fled  to  Birr. 
The  populace,  as  in  Mr.  Mauleverer’s  case,  are  in  evident  complicity  with  the 
criminals  ;  who  of  course  have  escaped.  Mr.  Pike  had  been  fired’at  before, 
but  he  was  brave  and  resolute.  On  this  occasion  he  was  about  to  evict  some 
conspiring  i'eut-refusers. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  which  terminated 
on  Wednesday,  was  more  distinguished  for  its  financial  success  than  for 
the  “  advancement  of  science.”  The  falling-off  in  the  funds  on  previous 
years  had  shown  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  resources  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  revisiting  the  larger  towns ;  and  the  experiment  has  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  490h  was  added  to  the  treasury  by  last  year’s  session  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  nearly  double  that  amount  will  probably  be  the  result  of 
the  meeting  in  Edinburgh. 


The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  appearance  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  one  of  the  contributing  members  ;  and  the  paper 
read  by  him  in  the  Geological  section  possessed  more  value  than  any 
other.  It  threw  new  light  on  the  age  of  the  trap  rocks,  by  showing  that 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull  there  is  the  interposition  of  several  strata,  consisting 
of  leaves  accompanied  by  volcanic  tufa,  between  two  masses  of  basalt, 
the  lower  mass  being  amorphous  and  the  upper  one  columnar ;  which 
clearly  indicate  the  repetition  of  igneous  action  under  water,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  upheaving  of  the  cliffs  wherein  this  remarkable  formation  exists. 
The  value  that  appeared  to  be  attached  by  the  section  to  this  communi¬ 
cation  would  probably  remove  the  apprehension  which  the  Duke 
expressed,  that  his  geological  knowledge  would  bo  found  to  be 
only  a  “  superficial  deposit,”  The  geologists  mustered  in  great  force  at 
this  meeting,  and  one  entire  day  was  occupied  by  them  in  debating  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  glacial  action.  On  this,  as  on  most  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  geology7,  there  is,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  observed,  “  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  ”  ;  but  the  predominance  of  opinion  was  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  floating  masses  of  ice  rather  than  of  glaciers. 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  science  are  supplied  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  reports  by  members  specially  commissioned  to  make  re¬ 
searches  ;  but  those  reports  make  little  show  at  the  annual  meetings. 
They  are  generally  too  long  to  be  read  entire ;  and  as  they  are  published 
in  the  volume  of  Transactions,  frequently  the  titles  only  are  read,  and 
the  members  are  referred  to  the  subsequent  publication  for  the  matter 
contained  in  them.  Some  of  the  members  who  furnish  the  reports  take 
the  laudable  pains  to  explain  their  purport.  For  instance,  Mr.  R.  Hunt  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the 
sun’s  rays  in  photography  and  on  vegetation.  The  luminous  half  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  from  the  yeUow  to  the  red  inclusive,  has  very  little  direct 
chemical  action,  which  is  almost  confined  to  the  non-luminous  half. 
The  action  of  the  two  sots  of  rays  is  indeed  opposed  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
luminous  rays  will  neutralize  the  impressions  made  on  a  Daguerreotype 
plate  by  the  chemical  rays,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  its  normal  state.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  actions  of  the  different  rays  of  light  on  vegetation  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  chemical  or  non-luminous  ray's  greatly  facilitate  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  and  the  first  growth  of  plants,  operating  most  powerfully 
when  the  luminous  rays  are  excluded  ;  but  as  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
proceeds,  luminosity  becomes  more  and  more  essential  to  promote  the 
flowering  and  fructification.  Nature  seems  to  have  made  provision  for  this 
varying  influence  of  the  rays  of  light,  for  in  spring  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  possess  a  larger  proportion  of  chemi¬ 
cal  rays  than  in  summer  and  autumn. 

A  report  on  the  observations  conducted  at  Kew  Observatory  was  alto¬ 
gether  unheard  in  the  Physical  section,  where  a  portion  of  it  was  read ; 
but  some  of  the  results  were  briefly  mentioned  in  the  General  Committee; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  an  approach  has  been  made  towards  de¬ 
termining  some  of  the  laws  that  govern  meteorological  phamomena. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  for  example,  that  there  are  daily  two  maxima  and 
minima  in  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  former 
occur  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  night,  and  the  latter  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  the  President,  made  several  efforts  to  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  photography ;  which 
art  has  attained  great  perfection  in  Edinburgh.  In  his  introductory 
address  he  alluded  to  the  success  of  M.  Niepsce,  in  France,  in  producing 
the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  likewise  a 
coloured  landscape ;  but  no  specimens  of  the  kind  were  exhibited  during 
the  meeting,  and  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  scientific  practisers  of 
the  art  consider  the  production  of  colour  to  have  been  accidental,  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  picture  coloured  by  the  sun. 

The  Statistical  section  was  in  great  force.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  was  by  Mr.  Porter  ;  who  showed,  by  reference  to  official  returns 
relating  to  Savings-banks,  to  the  Income-tax,  and  to  the  Probate-duty, 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  increased  tendency  in  this  country  of 
riches  to  accumulate  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  middle  class  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  subjects  brought  forward  in  the  sections, 
were  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  improvements  in  reflecting  telescopes,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  observations  of  the  moon’s  surface  with  one  of  his  instru¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  telescope  is  mounted  on  trunnions,  like  a  cannon. 
One  of  the  trunnions  is  converted  into  a  tube  for  the  eye-glass ;  therefore 
he  looks  at  the  object  sideways,  as  in  a  telescope  of  the  Newtonian  con¬ 
struction.  He  requires,  however,  two  reflectors  to  bring  the  image  on  a 
level  with  the  trunnion ;  a  necessity  by  which  light  must  be  lost.  The 
telescope  and  the  observer  are  placed  on  a  turn-table,  and  by  a  contrivance 
■within  command  the  object  looked  at  can  be  kept  in  the  field  of  view  for 
a  considerable  time.  Having  these  means  of  investigation,  Mr.  Nasmyth 
has,  as  he  said,  made  the  moon  his  hobby ;  and  some  of  the  results  of  his 
observations  were  exhibited  in  beautifully- executed  diagrams.  The  cra¬ 
ters  of  extinct  volcanoes  with  interior  cones  were  distinctly  depicted; 
some  of  them  extending  eighty  miles  in  diameter.  Sir.  Nasmyth  ltfis 
not  confined  himself  to  observation,  but  has  indulged  in  theory  to  account 
for  these  monster  volcanoes  and  the  ridges  on  the  moon’-s  surface.  The  theory 
is  somewhat  fanciful,  and  has  before  been  advanced  to  account  for  volcanic 
action  on  the  earth.  Assuming  the  moon  to  have  been  a  molten  mass, 
when  the  exterior  became  cooled  it  would  form  a  thin  crust  and  contract. 
The  contraction  of  this  shell  on  the  interior  liquid  mass  would,  Mr. 
Nasmyth  supposes,  cause  it  to  “  sputter  out,”  and  thus  form  volcanoes. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  not  only  exhibited  his  plans  and  explained  his  views  to  the 
Physical  section,  but  he  was  requested  to  give  the  general  assemblage  in 
the  evening  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  hearing  them. 

At  the  last  general  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  the  Government  to  adopt  means  to  insure  to  the 
science  of  natural  history  a  more  adequate  representation  in  the  trustee¬ 
ship  of  the  British  Museum  ;  also  for  urging  the  Government  to  complete 
the  geographical  survey  of  Scotland. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Ipswich,  in  the 
mouth  of  June  or  early  in  July  1850.  Professor’  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  is  the  President  elect. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  had  a  general  show 
of  prize  stock  and  implements,  at  Glasgow,  last  week.  The  exhibition  of 
stock  was  so  large  and  capital  as  to  prove  that  the  body  of  farmers  ratify 
the  union  of  the  two  hitherto  separated  and  rivalling  tenant  and  landlord 
societies.  The  show  of  short-homs  is  boasted  as  the  most  perfect  yet 
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seen  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  prize  winner  having  beaten  the  ani¬ 
mals  successful  both  at  Exeter  and  Cork.  At  the  banquet,  the  Duke  of 
Koxburghe  presided,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  croupier ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Kosslyn,  Lords  Kinnaird, 
Clements,  Kossmore,  and  Blantyre  were  present.  “  In  the  merit  of 
speeches,”  says  a  local  account,  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Dukes  had 
it”;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  showing  “hereditary  adroitness”  in  winning 
the  opinion  of  both  parties  as  to  improvements  and  rent ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  “  descendant  of  the  gallant  Graham,”  showing  “hereditary 
chivalry”  in  the  utterance  of  what  he  thought  it  right  to  say,  “  whether 
palatable  or  not.” 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  presented  to  Viscount 
Gough  by  that  corporation  on  Monday  last,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  distinguished  military  services.  Lord  Gough  is  now  an  enrolled 
citizen  of  the  three  capitals  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


/nrrigit  null  (Cnlnniitl. 

France. — The  Board  of  Health  at  Marseilles  lately  chose  to  exact 
some  unusual  and  especially  inconvenient  sanatory  observances  on  the  part 
of  vessels  arriving  in  quarantine  from  Malta,  where  the  cholera  is  preva¬ 
lent.  The  Government  objected  to  the  regulations  ;  and,  meeting  with  a 
somewhat  presumptuous  opposition,  it  dissolved  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
replaced  it  by  a  single  Commissioner.  The  populace  of  Marseilles  mani¬ 
fested  a  sympathy  with  the  old-fashioned  prejudices  of  the  superseded 
board,  and  showed  a  turbulent  disposition,  which  gave  the  Government 
some  uneasiness.  At  present  both  the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  claim  success ;  but  the  actual  result  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  offensive  restrictions  are  reimposed  in  a  modified  shape. 

An  object  long  projected,  said  to  be  very  much  at  heart  with  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  and  lately  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  realization — the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  military  camp  near  Paris — is  now  totally  abandoned.  The 
scheme  was  propounded  by  Paraguay  d’Hilliers,  when  he  came  back  from 
Home,  as  a  subtle  plan  for  building  up  a  counter  point  of  influence 
against  Changarnicr :  by  the  latter  redoubtable  chief,  says  report,  it  is 
now  forbidden. 

The  President  of  the  Bepublic  starts  on  the  12th  instant  for  a  fort¬ 
night’s  progress  through  the  departmental  towns  of  the  South  and  East  of 
France,  commencing  with  Lyons  and  the  circumjacent  centres. 

Spain. — Lord  Howden  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  29th  instant,  and  took 
up  a  provisional  residence  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  on  the  Calle  Torija.  He  will  shortly  reside  at  Chamartin,  about  a 
league  from  Madrid,  in  a  retired  house  once  occupied  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Letters  of  the  3d  instant  state  that  Queen  Isabella,  on  the  evening 
of  the  2d,  gave  a  private  audience  to  Lord  Howden,  who  was  presented  by 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  All  the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  in 
Madrid  had  visited  him  at  his  residence. 

Eussia. — The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  an  ukase  ordering  seven 
men  in  each  thousand  of  the  population  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Eus¬ 
sia,  and  ten  in  each  thousand  in  some  other  provinces,  to  be  raised  for  the 
army.  The  population  of  these  districts  is  computed  at  thirty-one  mil¬ 
lions  ;  so  that  hereby  an  addition  of  about  180,000  men  ■will  be  made  to 
the  military  force  of  Eussia.  Two  new  ships  of  the  Ene,  one  of  120  and 
the  other  of  84  guns,  have  just  been  launched  at  Nikolajeff,  as  well  as  a 
steam- vessel  and  several  transports.  The  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  is  now  finished  to  an  extent  of  140  wersts,  and  the  works  are 
continuing  with  great  activity. 

United  States. — The  political  news  from  the  States  communicates  the 
formal  constitution  of  President  Fillmore’s  Cabinet — 

Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Thomas  Corwin,  Ohio.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  A.  Pearce, 
Maryland.  Secretary  of  War,  Edward  Bates,  Missouri.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  George  Graham,  North  Carolina.  Postmaster-General,  A.  E.  Hall, 
New  York.  Attorney-General,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Kentucky. 

Every  one  of  these  is  a  man  of  mark  and  ability.  The  Cabinet  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill. 

Dr.  Webster’s  pleading  for  mercy  had  been  unavailing,  and  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  resolved  on.  'When  his  death-warrant  was  read  to  him,  he  said, 
“  God’s  will  be  done;  I  am  prepared  to  meet  my  fate.” 

Garibaldi,  the  Eoman  hero,  had  arrived  at  New  York,  and  was  about 
to  be  complimented  with  a  public  reception. 


i&tallanms. 

We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  a  communication  was  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Lord  Provost  from  the  Secretary  to  his  Eoyal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  intimating  that  her  Majesty  is  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  the  29tli  instant ;  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
his  Eoyal  Highness  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  National  Gallery 
on  Friday  the  30th.  According  to  present  arrangements,  we  believe  the 
Court  will  leave  London  on  the  28th  instant ;  and  will  proceed  by  rail¬ 
way  as  far  as  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  where  the 
august  party  will  pass  the  night.  On  the  29th,  her  Majesty  will  proceed 
by  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Eailway,  to  Berwick ;  where  the 
Eoyal  party  will  honour  by  their  presence  the  ceremony  of  formally 
opening  the  gigantic  bridge  over  the  Tweed,  connecting  the  above  rail¬ 
way  with  the  North  British  line,  by  which  her  Majesty  will  immediately 
continue  her  journey  to  this  her  Northern  capital. — Edinburgh  Advertiser, 
August  6. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  will  be  appointed 
Eanger  of  Eichmond  Park,  vice  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  Saturday  last,  in  his 
yacht  the  Gitana,  from  a  lengthened  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
journey  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine.  We  are  glad  to  hear  his 
Lordship’s  health  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  warm  climate  of  those 
countries. — Morning  Chron  idle. 

It  is  said,  and  generally  credited,  that  Lord  John  Eussell  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  stand  again  for  the  City. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Official  Salaries  have  presented  their  report.  Their  inquiries  were  to 
embrace  salaries  and  emoluments  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown 
by  Members  of  cither  House  of  Parliament,  voted  in  the  annual  Esti¬ 
mates  ;  salaries  and  emoluments  of  Judicial  offices  in  the  Superior  Courts 


of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  expense  of  the  Diplomatic  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  Committee  commence  their  report  under  the  first  head  with  a  list 
of  the  offices  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretaryships  of  State,  the  Council, 
the  Admiralty,  Ordnance,  and  Mint,  the  Irish  Secretary’s  department,  and 
the  new  Boards  of  the  Poor-laws  and  the  Eailways ;  giving  in  parallel 
columns  the  salaries  of  each  office  in  1780,  1830,  and  1850.  In  the  same 
order  they  review  the  offices,  and  offer  their  recommendations  of  non¬ 
reduction,  reduction,  abolition,  &c. 

The  salaries  of  the  chief  working  officers  of  State — those  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  three  Secretaries  of  State,  (all 
5,0007.  each,)  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  (4,5007.)- — they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  extravagant.  “  For  these  offices  it  is  requisite  to  secure  the  services 
of  men  who  combine  the  lnghest  talents  with  the  greatest  experience 
in  public  affairs  ;  and,  considering  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  offices, 
and  the  labours  and  responsibilities  incurred  by  those  who  hold  them,  your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  salaries  of  these  offices  were  settled  in 
1831  at  the  lowest  amount  which  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service.” 

The  salaries  of  Under  Secretaries  of  State  were  reduced  by  the  Committee 
of  1830-31  from  2,0007.  to  1,5007. ;  no  further  reduction  is  proposed. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Council  “  have  been  materially 
increased  since  the  period  when  it  last  came  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  this  House.  A  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  now  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  promoting  educa¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  system  of  education  as 
pursued  in  the  schools  which  participate  in  the  Government  grant.  The 
President  of  the  Council  is  the  principal  member  of  this  Committee,  and  has 
practically  the  charge  of  the  important  and  increasing  business  of  this  de¬ 
partment,  in  addition  to  his  other  official  and  Parliamentary  duties.”  No 
alteration  of  the  salary  (2,0007.)  is  proposed. 

The  recommendations  of  reduction  chiefly  apply  to  the  secondary  offices. 
The  following  are  the  chief  proposals  of  economy.  The  salaries  of  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  be  reduced  from  1,2007.  to  1,0007.,  and  of  the 
two  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury  from  2,5007.  to  2,0007. ;  those  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  each  from  2,00071 
to  1,5007.,  and  the  latter  official  to  be  unrestricted  from  the  privilege  of  pri¬ 
vate  practice  ;  those  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  1,0007.  without 
residence  ;  that  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  5,5007.  to  3,0007. 

They  recommend  the  reabsorption  of  the  Eailway  Board  by  its  parent  the 
Board  of  Trade.  “  Now  that  the  raflway  system  is  so  near  completion,  that 
the  duties  of  the  Eailway  Board  may  again  be  discharged  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  recommend,  with  a  view  to  save  the  salary  of 
the  Kailway  Commissioner,  that  steps  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  department 
of  the  Eailway  Board  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(2,0007.) ;  but  they  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  Vice-President  be  1,5007. 
per  annum.” 

Provision  should  be  made  for  transferring  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Lord- 
Privy  Seal  to  some  other  department  of  the  Government,  and  for  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  salary.  The  Parliamentary.office  of  Master  of  the  Mint  should  be  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  duties  performed  by  a  responsible  officer  under  the  Treasury. 

The  recommendations  imder  the  second  head— that  of  Judicial  salaries 
— are  embodied  in  tabular  schemes. 

For  England,  salaries  are  fixed  at  these  rates.  Equity — The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  8,0007. ;  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  6,0007. ;  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  and  Second  Vice-Chancellor,*  5,0007.  each;  the  Masters  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Accountant-General,  2,0007.  Common  Law — Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  7,0007.  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  6,0007.  each;  and  the  twelve  Puisne  Judges, 
5,0007.  each.  The  Committee  think  that  the  emoluments  of  the  Law-advisers 
of  the  Crown,  arising  from  irregular  fees,  are  excessive ;  and  they  expect  a 
more  efficient  and  economic  performance  on  payment  by  fixed  salary. 

The  salaries  of  the  Judges  in  Scotland  are  proposed  on  this  scale — Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  4,3007. ;  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  President 
of  Second  Division,  4,0007. ;  Lords  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and  Exchequer, 
3,0007.  each.  Those  of  Ireland — Lord  Chancellor,  6,0007. ;  with  gradations 
down  to  3,0007.  for  the  Puisne  Judges. 

The  section  under  the  head  of  Diplomatic  salaries  we  extract  entire. 

“The  Committee  have  given  much  patient  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  expenditure,  and  have  entertained  a  variety  of  opinion  upon  it : 
they  have,  however,  decided  to  recommend  a  complete  revision  of  the  present 
system  of  our  diplomatic  establishments,  and  with  that  view  they  came  to 
the  following  resolutions — 

“  First,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Government  to  propose  to  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  France  and  Turkey  to  convert  the  embassies  now  maintained 
between  those  countries  and  England  into  missions  ;  and  that  our  diplomatic 
establishments  at  Paris  and  Constantinople  be  put  on  the  footing  of  first-class 
missions. 

“  Secondly,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  that  a  single  mission  at  some  central  point  in  Germany  may  be 
substituted  for  the  several  missions  now  existing  at  Hanover,  Dresden,  Stut- 
gard,  Munich,  and  Frankfort,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

“  Thirdly,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Government  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  uniting  the  mission  at  Florence  with  one  of  the  Italian  missions. 

“  Fourthly,  That  no  diplomatic  salary  should  exceed  5,0007.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  an  allowance  for  a  residence. 

“Fifthly,  That  it  bo  recommended  to  the  Government  to  revise  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  whole  diplomatic  service,  regard  being  had  to  the  maximum  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee,  and  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  mis¬ 
sions  ;  and  that  in  certain  cases  a  union  of  missions  might  take  place,  or  a. 
Consul  or  Consular  agent  be  substituted  for  a  mission,  whereby  considerable 
saving  might  be  effected  without  injury  to  the  public  service. 

“  The  diplomatic  pension-list  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  have  been  led  to  remark  how  large  a  proportion  the  aggregate 
amount  of  pensions  bears  to  the  sum  paid  for  actual  service.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  diplomatic  service  which  render  it  difficult 
to  enforce  all  the  regulations  applicable  to  other  pensions ;  but,  looking  to  the 
main  object  for  which  all  pensions  are  granted, 

“  They  recommend,  that,  strict  regard  being  bad  to  existing  interests, 
regulations  be  made  for  the  granting  of  future  pensions,  in  respect  of  the 
age  and  circumstances  of  the  parties  claiming  them,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
in  accordance  with  the  sixth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the  act  4  and  5  William 
IV.  c.  24,  which  regulates  civil  pensions. 

“  The  Committee,  being  anxious  to  ’report  in  the  present  session,  have 
not  had  time  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  into  the  Consular  establishments,  and 
they  recommend  that  an  investigation  into  this  branch  should  be  instituted  in 
the  course  of  next  session  of  Parliament.” 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden  were  the  most  active  proposers  of  retrenchment,  and  that 
they  were  generally  supported  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Sir  JohnTrol- 

*  “  It  is  understood  that  the  office  of  the  Third  Vice-Chancellor  is  to  he  abolished 
on  the  first  vacancy.” 
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lope,  and  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.  The  objectors  to  pruning  were  gene¬ 
rally  led  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  among  them  are  most  frequently  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Home  Drummond,  Mr.  W.  Evans,  and  especially  Mr.  Ellice. 

Protocol  ( A )  of  the  Conference  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  2 d  of 
August  1850. 

Present— the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Austria,  the  Minister  of  Denmark,  the 

Ambassador  of  France,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  her 

Britannic  Majesty,  the  Minister  of  Russia,  the  Minister  of  Sweden  and 

Norway. 

The  representatives  of  these  Powers,  in  conference  assembled  at  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Office,  have  taken  iuto  consideration  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
protocol  of  the  4th  of  July,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  2d  of  that  month. 

These  changes  of  expression  having  been  adopted  by  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Austria  expressed  his  desire  to  submit  them  previously  to 
the  approval  of  his  Court. 

It  was  consequently  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  protocol, 
leaving  it  open  for  the  Court  of  Austria. 

The  same  decision  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  whose 
representative  did  not  attend  this  meeting. 

Roller.  Palmerston. 

Reventlow.  Brunnow. 

E.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  J.  E.  Rehausen. 

Protocol  {B)  of  the  Conference  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  2 d  of 
August  1850. 

Present — the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
her  Majest3r  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Itussias, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  considering  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  is  of  high  importance  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  have  resolved,  on  the  request  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark,  to  establish  ( constater )  the  perfect  harmony  which  subsists  between 
their  Cabinets  as  to  the  maintenance  of  this  principle,  and  have  authorized 
their  Plenipotentiaries  in  conference  assembled  to  put  forth  in  their  name 
the  following  declaration — 

Section  1.  The  unanimous  desire  of  the  aforesaid  Powers  is,  that  the  state 
of  the  possessions  at  present  united  under  the  dominion  of  his  Danish  Ma¬ 
jesty  be  maintained  in  its  integrity. 

Section  2.  Iu  consequence,  they  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  views 
which  determine  his  Majesty  the  Ring  of  Denmark  to  regulate  eventually 
the  order  of  the  succession  in  his  RoyaPliouse,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  the  aforesaid  object  may  be  attained  without  impairing  the 
relations  of  the  Dutclry  of  Holstein  with  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

Section  3.  They  rejoice  that  the  negotiations  opened  at  Berlin  under  the 
nrediatioir  of  Great  Britain  have  already  led  to  the  signature  of  a  treaty'  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  Prussia  in  her  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation — a  treaty  which,  it  is  their  firm  hope,  will  have  for  its 
result  the  restoration  of  peace. 

Section  4.  Wishing  on  their  side  to  manifest  from  this  time  their  desire  to 
facilitate,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangements  mentioned 
in  article  2  of  the  present  protocol,  the  above-mentioned  Powers  reserve  to 
•themselves  to  enter  upon  a  future  agreement,  in  order  to  give  an  additional 
pledge  of  stability  to  these  arrangements  by  an  act  of  European  recognition. 
It  is  agreed  that  this  deliberation  will  take  place  in  London,  and  that  the 
said  Powers  shall  furnish  then-  representatives  with  the  full  powers  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Reventlow.  Brunnow. 

E.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  J.  E.  Rehausen. 

Palmerston. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  we  were  told  by  the  organs  of  a  busy  and  mis¬ 
chievous  faction,  that  England  was  isolated  from  the  other  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  it  was  said,  had  left  the  Court  of  St.  James’s 
to  return  no  more;  Baron  Brunnow  sometimes  had  gone,  sometimes  was 
only  going,  but  most  certainly  could  not  remain.  The  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  shivered  like  the  porcelain  of  M.  Pacifieo,  and  the  name  of  Pal¬ 
merston  had  been  affixed  for  the  last  time  to  any  convention  of  European 
importance.  We  foretold  the  issue  which  is  now  patent  to  the  world.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  vindicated  the  honour  of  England  and  maintained  her  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ink  is  not  dry  in  which  the  mi- 
.serable  predictions  referred  to  were  written,  when  Russia  and  France  are 
united  with  Great  Britain  in  a  public  act  which  demonstrates  a  cordial 
good  understanding  between  those  Powers,  and  their  zealous  coopera¬ 
tion  in  maintaining  inviolate  the  peace  of  Europe. — Morning  Fast. 

Among  the  new  matter  in  Mr.  M’CulIoch’s  improved  edition  of  his 
Geographical  Dictionary ,  published  in  monthly  parts,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  table,  at  page  471.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  statistical  tables 
illustrating  the  progress  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  it  sets  forth  the 
population,  public  burdens,  trade,  produce,  and  industry  “  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  exclusive  of  Ireland,"  in  the  years  specified. 


1775. 

1793. 

1801. 

1815. 

CO 

4- 

cc 

Population  of  Great  Britain 
Interest  of  Debt . £ 

8,800,000 

4,470,000 

10,000,000 

9,624,000 

10,943,000 

18,500,000 

13,540,000 

30,300,000 

21,000,000 

28,189,000* 

Total  Public  Revenue  j 
raised  by  Taxation  in  £ 
Great  Britain . ) 

10,038,000 

17,956,000 

35,500,000 

71,000,000 

53,500,000 

Loans . £ 

Nil. 

3,925,000 

18,500,000 

40,799,000+ 

Nil. 

Amount  of  Loans  and  i  ^ 
Taxes  taken  together.  1 

10,038,000 

21,881,000 

54,000,000 

111,799,000 

53,500,000 

Amount  of  Taxes  paid  by  ) 
each  individual .  t 

22s.  9d. 

35s.  10  d. 

64s.  lOd. 

104s.  lOd. 

50s.  lid. 

Amount  ol' Taxes  and  Loans  ( 
paid  by  each  individual.  ) 

22s.  9d. 

43s.  11  d. 

98s.  8 d. 

165s.  Id. 

50s.  lid. 

Rent  of  Land . £ 

17,200,000 

22,000,000 

26,000,000 

39,350,000 

45,600,000 

Shipping  (of  United  1 t 
Kingdom  . J tons 

697,304$ 

1,564,520 

1,855,879 

2,681,276 

4,052,160 

Imports  of  Cotton . lbs 

5,000,000 

19,040,000 

56,004 ,000 

100,000,000 

686,400,000 

1,850,000 

Produce  of  Iron . tons 

50,000 

120,000 

180,000 

400,000 

Produce  of  Wheat  j  bughels 
per  Acre . J 

20 

24 

24  \ 

28 

32 

Price  of  \\  heat . per  qr. 

Declared  Value  of  the  j 

49s.  lOd. 

49s.  3 d. 

119s.  6d. 

65s.  Id. 

50s.  Gd. 

Exports  of  British  Pro-  /  £ 
duccand  Manufactures  ‘ 

.  ■  i 

• 

39,731,000 

49,653,000 

58,610,156*: 

Efficiency  of  same  amount  ) 
of  Labour .  ! 

1 

i 

1  l-10th 

1  5-10th 

2 

*  The  return  for  this  year  includes  interest  of  Irish  Debt. 

•+  Average  of  1814,  1815,  and  181G. 

$  Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  only.  But  the  tonnage  of  Ireland  and  of  our  Colonics,  exclusive 
^>f  the  United  States,  then  in  a  state  of  revolt,  was  quite  trifling. 

$  The  account  of  the  declared  value  of  Exports  was  not  taken  till  1798  ;  but  their  official 
value,  which  was  then  much  nearer  to  their  real  value  than  at  present,  amounted  in  1793  to 
13,892,2681.  In  1775  it  amounted  to  16,326,3641. ;  but  that  includes  the  value  of  foreign  as  well 
as  of  native  exports,  and  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other. 

5T  This  is  the  return  for  1847,  the  Exports  in  1848  being  artificially  reduced  in  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  Continental  convulsions  of  that  year.  They  amounted  iu  1849  to  63,319,937 1. 


The  Registrar- General’s  quarterly  return  of  marriages  extending  to 
March  31,  and  of  births  and  deaths  extending  to  June  30,  presents  these 
results  — 

“  The  marriages  were  30,425  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  March  31, 
1850;  the  marriages  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1847-8-9  were  27,480, 
28,398,  28,270.  The  number  of  marriages  in  the  first  quarter  of  1850  was 
only  once  exceeded  in  the  eleven  corresponding  quarters  of  1839-49  ;  and 
correcting  for  increase,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  population  is  shown  to 
be  much  higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  1850  than  in  any  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  since  1839,  except  in  the  March  quarters  of  1845,  1846,  when  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  were  iu  full  employment. 

“  The  births  registered  in  the  quarter  that  ended  March  31,  1850,  were 
144,602 ;  in  the  quarter  that  ended  June  30,  155,727.  Births  are  always 
more  numerous  in  tlio  first  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  year ;  and  from 
1840  to  1845  the  births  registered  in  the  first  quarters  were  more  numerous 
than  those  registered  in  the  second  quarters  of  the  six  years;  but  in  1846, 
8,  9,  50,  a  change  has  taken  place,  and  the  excess  of  births  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  June  quarters.  The  number  of  births  in  the  June  quarter  of  1850 
is  the  greatest  ever  registered  in  England  in  the  same  time. 

“  The  mortality  is  now,  it  is  gratifying  to  report,  much  below  the  average. 
It  has  not  been  so  low  in  any  of  the  corresponding  quarters  since  1837,  when 
the  new  system  of  registration  commenced,  except  in  the  quarter  ending  June 
1844.  The  rate  of  mortality  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  quarter  was  2.084. 
At  this  rate,  1  in  192  persons  died  in  the  last  three  months  ;  in  1847,  l_in 
161  persons  died  in  the  same  time.  This  shows  clearly  how  much  the  risk 
of  life  has  declined.  The  average  chance  of  living  through  the  three  months 
April,  May,  June,  among  persons  of  all  ages,  is  179  to  1.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General's  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Weeks  Week 

of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  3491  ....  277 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  458  ....  40 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1823  ....  174 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1151  ....  99 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  244  ....  38 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  753  ....  70 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  764  ....  61 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  87  ....  10 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  80  ....  7 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  57  ....  11 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  ll  ....  3 

Malformations .  19  ....  3 

Premature  Birth .  237  ....  34 

Atrophy .  217  ....  32 

Age .  459  _  30 

Sudden .  69  ....  2 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  aud  Intemperance .  250  ....  20 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10209  917 


The  weekly  number  of  deaths  continues  to  increase.  The  numbers  in  the 
four  past  weeks  were  781,  863,  898,  and  last  week  917.  The  last  number  is 
!  197  below  the  corrected  average  of  similar  weeks  in  ten  years ;  but  we  are  now 
got  into  the  time  of  the  cholera  visitation  of  last  year,  and  the  extraordinary 
mortality  of  last  year’s  weeks  unduly  swells  that  average  :  even  bearing  in 
view  this  fact,  however,  the  mortality  is  below  the  calculated  expectancy. 
Diarrhoea  is  the  most  active  agent  of  death.  The  fatal  cases  of  cholera  were 
eleven  :  only  one  case  was  byname,  “spasmodic  cholera”  ;  and  nearly  aU  of 
the  other  eases  were  complicated  with  other  diseases,  and  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  also  by  obvious  morbific  influences. 

Average  atmospheric  pressure  29.859  inches;  mean  temperature  61.3’. 


In  the  Arches  Court,  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust  formally  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Reverend  George  Cornelius  Gorham  into  the  vicarage  of  Bramp- 
ford  Speke;  giving  him  true,  lawful,  and  canonical  institution  in  the  vicar¬ 
age,  and  investing  him  with  all  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  and  committing' 
to  him  the  care  of  the  souls  of  its  parishioners. 

It  is  said  that  the  Tope,  to  express  his  sense  of  Mr.  Newman’s  services  in 
the  cause  of  theology,  has  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  diploma. 

The  Nepaulese  Ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  twelve  persons, 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  ou  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  the  Caledonian  Railway 
mail-train  from  London.  They  were  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and  Major-General  Riddell,  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  Scotland.  They  immediately  drove  to  Moray  Place,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  fashionable  squares  iu  the  Northern  Metropolis,  where  a 
private  house  has  been  taken  for  their  residence  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 
A  guard  of  honour  has  been  stationed  at  then-  abode  to  wait  upon  them. 
After  resting  a  short  time,  the  Ambassador,  attended  by  three  of  his  suite 
and  the  interpreter,  paid  a  visit  to  the  British  Association,  which  was  then 
holding  its  concluding  sitting  in  the  Music  Hall.  On  being  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Provost  they  were  received  with  great  acclamation,  and  remained  a 
short  time  to  witness  the  proceedings. — Daily  Papers. 

The  beautiful  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury  are  about  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  with  the  residence  lately  erected  within  the  abbey  enclosure. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  Romanists  hope  to  become  the  purchasers,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  college  or  cathedral  upon  the  site  where  the  ruins  now 
stand. —  Western  Flying  Post. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pictures,  collected  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
by  Lord  Ward,  have  been  placed  in  the  great  room  of  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
We  believe  it  is  Lord  Ward’s  intention  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  public. 
— Builder. 

Mrs.  Graham  ascended  in  her  balloon  from  Cremorne  Gardens  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  and  descended  in  a  field  near  the  railway  at  Edmonton.  After 
she  had  fixed  the  grapnel  in  a  bank,  she  shouted  iu  vain  during  more  than 
half  an  hour  for  assistance,  as  she  was  in  much  danger  from  the  rough  wea¬ 
ther  ;  at  length  a  Policeman  came  and  held  the  car.  Persons  arrived  with 
lights  ;  one  of  the  lights  was  carried  too  near  the  valve,  and  communicated 
with  the  gas ;  the  balloon  was  set  on  fire,  and  almost  destroyed ;  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  was  scorched  in  the  face  and  her  clothes  were  burnt,  and  the  other 
persons  escaped  harm  only  by  running  away. 

Thomas  Channing,  a  shepherd  employed  in  Victoria  Park,  has  been  fined 
37.  by  the  Worship  Street  Magistrate,  for  cruelty  to  three  sheep,  the  tips  of 
whose  ears  he  cut  off  to  mark  them  for  the  butcher  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Channing  pleaded  that  during  the  thirty-five  years  he  had  been  a  shepherd 
he  had  marked  sheep  in  the  same  way  :  but  Mr.  Hammill  observed  that 
distinctive  marks  could  easily  be  made  ou  such  animals  without  cutting  or 
torturing  them. 

Mr.  Cressey,  a  shopkeeper  of  Mapleton  in  Yorkshire,  went  out  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun  to  shoot  sparrows.  In  drawing  his  gun  through  some 
paliugs  at  a  farm-yard,  one  of  the  barrels  exploded,  the  charge  grazing  his 
cheek.  The  farmer’s  daughter  ran  out  on  hearing  the  report.  Mr.  Cressey, 
much  excited,  told  her  of  his  narrow  escape,  and,  to  show  her  how  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened,  he  drew  the  gun  through  the  paling ;  the  other  barrel  went 
off,  the  charge  entered  his  head,  and  he  feU  dead. 
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THE  ARMY. 

War-office,  Aug.  9.— 14th  Regt.  of  Light  Drags.— Regimental  Sergt. -Major  T. 
Benin  tc  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  Shenton,  dec.  7th  Regt.  of  Foot— Major  L.  W. 
Yea  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Brevet  Col.  Farquharson,  who  retires  ;  Capt. 
the  lion.  St.  Vincent  Ii.  C.  Trourbridge  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Yes  ;  Lieut. 
G.  C.  Wilson  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Trourbridge.  13th Foot— Capt.  A.  E.  F. 
Holcombe  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Meredith,  who  retires;  Lieut.  G.  Talbot 
to  be  (  ipt.  by  purchase,  vice  Holcombe;  Ensign  H.  M.  Jones  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Talbot.  36th  Foot— Lieut.  D.  Tom  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Lecky, 
who  ietir<  s  ;  Ensign  J.  E.  Harvey  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Tom.  43d  Foot — 
Lieut.  II.  A.  Sanford  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Brevet  Major  Ford,  who  retires; 
Lieut.  F.  s.  Bruere  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Cholmondeley,  who 
rctiic  ;  Ensign  the  lion.  II.  W*.  C.  Ward  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sanford ; 
Ensign  A.  E.  V.  Ponsonbv  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Bruere;  Ensign  Henry 
Jackson  Parkin  Booth,  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Paul,  who  retires. 
51st  Foot  -  Captain  W.  II.  Hare  to  be  Major’  without  purchase,  vice  Rice,  dec.; 
Lieut.  A.  II.  Irby  to  be  Capt.  vice  Hare  ;  Ensign  G.  O.  Nunn  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Irby. 
56th  Foot— Acting  Assist. -Surg.  J.  Lawson  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  vice  Cashel,  dec. 
64th  Foot— Lieut.  N.  II.  Shute  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Jeffery,  who  retires; 
Ensign  A.  Applewhaite  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Schute;  Ensign  T.  A. .Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  from  the  92d  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Applewhaite.  67th  Foot— Ensign  C. 
Matthews  has  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commis¬ 
sion.  70th  Foot  Capt.  G.  Durnford  to  be  Major,  without  purchase,  vice  Edwards, 
dec. ;  Lieut.  J.  E.  Addison  to  be  Capt.  vice  Durnford  ;  Ensign  A.  Penton  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Addison;  Ensign  L.  Brown,  from  the  89th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Gray,  pro¬ 
moted.  77th  Foot— Lieut.  G.  H.  S.  Willis,  to  be  Adjt.  vice  O’Brien,  promoted.  82d 
Foot — Ensign  J.  Gordon  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Hutton,  who  retires. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt.— Ensign *P.  Hopkins  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase, 
vice  Frend,  dec.  


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Tho  Parliamentary  business  of  last  night  is  less  interesting  than  volu¬ 
minous. 

The  House  of  Commons  resumed  the  “  counted-out  ”  debate  on  the 
motion  by  Mr.  Ilume  for  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  mar¬ 
tial-law  proceedings  of  Sir  Henry  Ward  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  into 
the  general  grievances  of  those  dependencies.  Mr.  Hume  having  recapi¬ 
tulated  his  case,  Mr.  Hawes  offered  a  defence,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
on  behalf  of  an  honourable  friend  for  months  exposed  to  unjust  censure. 

Deprecating  any  appearance  of  indifference  to  the  fearful  character  of 
martial  law,  Mr.  Hawes  traversed  the  circumstances  of  the  insurrection  as 
narrated  by  Sir  Henry  Ward  himself;  quoting  largely  from  published 
despatches,  with  the  object  of  showing  how  extensive  and  serious  was  the 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Cephalonia  at  its  first  outbreak.  A  system  of 
terrorism  was  adopted  by  the  insurgents,  which  drove  the  peaceably-disposed 
populace  to  wander  for  days  and  nights,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in 
the  woods.  If  this  universal  alarm  had  not  been  allayed  by  the  most 
prompt  decision,  within  a  week  the  island  would  have  been  a  desert.  With 
regard  to  the  punishments,  deploring  their  necessary  severity,  Sir  Henry 
Ward  stated  that  not  one  person  was  condemned  to  execution  for  any  offence 
that  could  be  construed  into  “  simple  political  hostility  ”  to  the  Government. 
Every  one  of  those  executed  b  ad  been  convicted  of  crimes  of  the  most  heinous 
character — murders,  rapes,  robberies,  house-burnings,  threats  to  rip  up  women 
big  with  child,  and  to  kill  children,  if  their  husbands  and  fathers  refused  to 
join  the  banditti. 

The  House  would  make  every  allowance  for  a  British  Governor,  who, 
surrounded  by  peculiar  and  painful  circumstances,  and  by  persons  hostile  to 
the  British  rule,  had  only  acted  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of  all  the 
legislative  bodies  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  islands ;  and 
whose  conduct  had  met  with  opposition  from  none  of  the  authorities  on  the 
spot,  but  had  received  the  general  approbation  of  all,  including  the  learned 
Judges  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  called  on  the  House  to  agree  with  him 
in  saying,  that  Sir  Henry  Ward  was  fully  justified  in  availing  himself  of 
martial  law,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Mr.  Bright  remarked  that  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Hawes  a  very  simi¬ 
lar  hut  still  more  energetic  defence  of  Lord  Torrington  :  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  experience  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  that 
case  had  moderated  his  tone  in  this. 

The  defence  had  been  founded  almost  entirely  on  Sir  Henry  Ward’s  own 
despatches ;  which  might  certainly  he  read  in  two  or  three  different  ways, 
for  they  seemed  to  be  a  frank  exposition  of  the  extreme  panic  under  which 
he  was  acting,  and  to  impress  you  with  the  conclusion  that  he  was  blundering 
on  in  the  dark  under  exceeding  fear.  It  is  a  notable  point  that  Sir  Henry’s 
despatch  of  the  10th  September  was  not  answered  till  the  6th  October — a 
period  of  twenty-six  days.  A  friendly  hint  by  Lord  Grey,  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  seemed  scarcely  to  warrant  the  overturning  of  the  constitution, 
would  have  led  him  to  review  his  course,  and  consider  very  carefully  whether 
or  not  the  continued  suspension  of  the  civil  law  in  the  Ionian  Islands  had 
really  become  unavoidable. 

Lord  John  Russell  turned  Mr.  Bright’s  accusation  of  panic  into  an 
imputation  of  personal  cowardice  against  Sir  Henry  Ward ;  and  then 
met  the  latter  charge  by  pointing  to  the  alacrity  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Ward  exposed  himself  to  personal  danger  in  Cephalonia,  instead  of 
safely  remaining  as  he  might  at  Corfu.  Lord  John  had  the  strongest  im¬ 
pression  that  Sir  Henry  Ward’s  decision  prevented  much  bloodshed  and 
saved  many  lives  :  ho  therefore  opposed  a  motion  imputing  that  he  was 
blameworthy. 

Colonel  Dunne,  who  had  seen  many  years’  service  in  the  Islands,  Mr. 
IIindley,  who  has  conversed  with  residents,  Lord  Claude  Hamilton, 
from  circumstances  which  have  come  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  defended  Sir  Henry  Ward,  or  warned  the  House  against  re¬ 
lying  on  the  statements  made  to  his  prejudice. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Anstey,  supported 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  84  to  13. 

The  progress  of  the  “  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance 
(No.  2)  Bill”  met  a  skirmishing  opposition  from  Mr.  Reynolds  and  some 
other  Irish  Members;  who  perhaps  embrace  this  means  of  purging  them¬ 
selves  from  tho  imputation  of  any  share  in  the  “compromise”  under 
which  Ministers  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  their  sympathies  from  the 
Landlord  Bill  with  a  fatal  effect  to  that  measure.  Divisions  were  taken 
on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee,  and  in  Committee  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  one  year  ;  in  which  divisions 
Ministers  and  their  opponents  polled  82  to  34,  and  75  to  34,  respectively. 

Mr.  Maciiinnon  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  that  five  of  its  offi¬ 
cers  have  been  seriously  indisposed  by  complaints  such  as  usually  arise 
from  exhalations  from  drains  or  grave-yards.  Is  a  stop  to  he  put  to  the  es¬ 
cape  of  effluvium  from  the  drains  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  ? — 
Parliament  Gardens.  Lord  Ebrlngton  said  it  was  unfortunately  true 
that  eight  of  the  officers  of  the  House  have  been  seized  with  diarrhoea ;  hut 
that  ailment  is  general  in  the  Metropolis,  and  he  believed  the  drain  had 


nothing  to  do  with  it,  any  more  than  with  the  abominable  smell  which  so 
annoyed  the  House  the  other  day.  He  hinted  that  St.  Margaret’s  Church¬ 
yard  contains  the  corpora  delicti. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Brougham  made  a  statement  and  uttered 
a  criticism  on  matters  little  related  to  each  other. 

He  commenced  with  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Criminal 
Law  Commission  and  Digest.  The  Commission  completeu  their  labours  last 
year,  and  have  now  digested  the  criminal  law  into  two  statutes — each  in 
some  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  articles — on  the  criminal  law  itself, 
and  on  the  criminal  forms  of  procedure.  He  proposes  that  this  digest  be 
|  submitted  to  yet  one  more  Commission,  well  and  carefully  selected,  to  be 
fiually  revised. 

Having  dismissed  this  subject,  Lord  Brougham,  according  to  the  report  in 
the  Times ,  “  wandered  far  away  into  almost  every  conceivable  subject.” 
“  His  speech,”  says  the  reporter,  “  as  fur  as  we  could  hear  it — it  was  very 
imperfectly  indeed— was  of  the  most  discursive  and  erratic  description  ;  and 
the  topics,  when  heard,  were  so  unconnected  with  each  other  as  to  render 
anything  like  either  an  accurate  or  a  consistent  report  of  them  quite  im¬ 
possible.”  It  consisted  of  an  attack,  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  on 
the  report  recently  made  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  official  salaries.  There  were  imperfections  in  every  line  of  it.  The 
savings  which  it  recommended  were  utterly  insignificant  in  a  financial  point 
of  view.  It  trampled  upon  all  considerations  of  justice  at  home,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  all  our  diplomatic  relations  abroad.  What  information  the  Committee 
had  got,  where  they  had  got  it,  to  what  witnesses  they  had  resorted  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  darkness  of  their  understandings,  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
conceive. 

The  reduction  of  judicial  salaries  seemed  the  especial  mark  of  his  ire, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  the  concluding  sarcasm  in  his  philippic.  “He 
hoped  that  he  should  never  see  the  administration,  of  justice  poisoned  at  its 
source  by  measures  which  would  render  a  seat  on  the  bench  unworthy  the 
acceptance  of  the  best  and  ablest  and  most  experienced  advocates  at  the  bar, 
nor  the  diplomatic  appointments  of  the  country  stripped  of  their  due  in¬ 
fluence  by  being  filled  either  by  men  of  great  qualifications  without  fortune, 
or  of  men  of  great  fortune  without  any  qualifications  for  the  posts  to  which 
they  were  appointed.” 

Readers  of  the  daily  newspapers  may  have  observed  an  increased  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Parliament  to  announce  that  on  certain  divi¬ 
sions  they  “paired  off”  with  some  other  Members  of  opposite  opinions. 
Notices,  too,  are  becoming  frequent,  that  similar  arrangements  arc  to  hold 
for  “the  remainder  of  the  session.”  It  may  he  as  well  that  the  electoral 
body  should  know  that  these  modes  of  shirking  duty  and  escaping  respon¬ 
sibility  begin  to  assume  the  form  and  regularity  of  a  system.  When  the 
“  pair  ”  is  made,  the  written  intimation  which  appears  in  tho  newspapers, 
instead  of  being  sent,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  newspapers  by  one 
or  other  of  the  contracting  absentees,  is  handed  to  an  officer  of  tho  House,, 
who  makes  out  a  copy  for  each  of  the  daily  newspapers,  and  transmits  the 
documents  to  the  respective  offices.  This  is  still  lazier  than  the  proxy  system 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  because  in  the  latter  case,  each  of  the  noble  absentees 
must  at  the  least  be  at  the  trouble  to  sign  his  name  to  his  paper  vote, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  industrious  Commoners  only  one  of  the  two 
need  he  at  the  trouble  of  putting  pen  to  paper — the  officer  of  the  House 
will  do  the  rest. 

Among  the  rarae  aves  which  the  division-lists  disclose  just  as  the  session 
draws  to  an  end,  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Hindlcy.  After  a  length¬ 
ened  tour  in  the  East,  that  gentleman  had  arranged  for  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  time  to  take  charge  of  his  Sunday  Trading  Prevention  Bill ;  but 
he  arrived  an  hour  too  late,  the  morning  sitting  not  having  been  taken 
into  account. 


Sir  George  Anderson  is  appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon ;  and  is  to  be 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  Mauritius  by  Mr.  Higginson,  now  Gover- 
nor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  Sir  George  Anderson  has  earned 
his  promotion  by  the  ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mauritius,  where  he  has  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
expenditure,  and  introduced  many  useful  practical  reforms.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  was  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  friendship  and  patronage. — Times. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  through  the  Daily  News,  Lord  Charles 
Fitzroy  states  himself  happy  to  hear  that  his  Lordship,  though  he  will 
not  allow  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  “  intends  taking 
the  Ionian  affairs  into  consideration ” — Lord  Charles  trusts,  “seriously.” 
He  puts  in  its  true  light  the  alleged  approval  of  Sir  Henry  Ward’s  acts  by 
the  Ionian  Legislature — the  Legislative  Assembly  which  did  this  was  one 
nominated  by  Sir  Henry  Ward  himself. 

Lord  John  Russell  must  not  after  the  thanks  of  such  a  body,  “  contrary  to 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  justice,  or  reason,”  be  surprised  “in  a  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  immediately  followed,  (the  representatives  of  which,  under  a  new 
law,  were  really  elected  by  the  people,)  that  the  six  deputies  from  Cephalonia 
should  have  entered  the  lists  in  opposition  to  the  Lord  Higli  Commissioner, 
himself  having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  defiance.”  Marking  the  two 
points  most  liable  to  abuse — the  irresponsible  high  police  power  vested  in  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  his  equally  irresponsible  power  over  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  country — Lord  Charles  Eitzroy  observes,  that  the  abuse  of  the 
latter,  through  fear,  declares  itself,  but  the  other,  being  silent,  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  will  “  do  nothing  for 
the  Ionians  without  probing  deeply  and  fairly  the  abuse  of  this  power  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.” 

At  the  monthly  General  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  yesterday, 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Frank  Forster,  the  engineer  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Metropolis  on  the  South  hank  of  the  Thames,  was  read 
by  the  Chairman. 

The  main  features  of  the  scheme  are,  that  it  proposes  to  collect  the  ordi¬ 
nary  drainage  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  Metropolis  by  four  great  principal 
arms,  confluent  at  different  points,  and  whicli  ultimately  form  a  single 
trunk  at  Deptford,  near  Collier  Street.  Hero  the  stream  is  to  be  “lifted,” 
by  steam  power,  a  height  not  exceeding  twenty-five  feet ;  and  from  this 
new  elevation  it  will  gravitate  afresh  to  a  point  eight  miles  below  London 
Bridge ;  where  will  be  formed  “  a  double  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  at 
least  twenty-four  hours’  drainage,  covered  over,  and  elevated  to  such  a  height 
as  to  discharge  the  whole  of  its  contents  [into  the  Thames]  at  high-water, 
delivering  them  by  means  of  pipes  near  the  middle  and  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  sewage  will  be  lifted  into  the  reservoir  at  this  point  (by 
means  of  an  engine)  from  the  main  sewer ;  the  invert  of  which  is  proposed 
to  be  at  about  mean  low-water,  and  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  marshes.” 

The  “estimate”  of  these  works  is  put  by  Mr.  Forster  at  241,2977  ; 
but  the  “expense”  of  the  whole  project  was  put  by  Mr.  Hawes,  a  Com¬ 
missioner,  at  500,0007  ;  and  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  a  loan 
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payable  in  thirty  years  by  thirty  instalments  of  principal  anil  interest. 
The  report  was  praised  by  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Tenant  Conference  at  Dublin  closed  its  sittings  on  Thursday,  after 
passing  resolutions  including  two  which  we  add  to  the  string  elsewhere 
selected — 

“  That  the  valuation  shall  be  made  by  tribunals  which  shall  unite  as  far 
as  possible  the  advantages  of  impartiality  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
cheapness,  accessibility,  and  nomination  by  the  parties  interested.” 

“  That  these  advantages  may  be  secured  to  a  reasonable  degree — first,  by 
local  tribunals,  consisting  of  two  valuators,  one  appointed  by  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  other  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  Poor-law  union ;  _  se¬ 
condly,  by  having  these  valuators  bound  to  value  according  to  instructions 
embodied  in  the  law  ;  and  thirdly,  by  having  attached  to  each  local  tribunal 
a  registrar  or  secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  register  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  valuators,  and  to  keep  them  informed  and  reminded  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  instructions  under  which  they  act.” 

It  was  also  resolved  to  form  an  association,  to  be  named  the  Irish 
Tenant  League,  with  the  “sole  objects”  of  protecting  the  tenant  “by 
the  legal  cooperation  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  all  opinions  on  other 
subjects.”  Every  person  holding  the  tenant  principles  of  the  League,  and 
subscribing  one  shilling,  to  be  a  member ;  and  its  Council  to  consist  of  ten 
elected  members  from  Dublin  and  ten  each  from  the  four  Irish  provinces 
at  large.  It  was  announced  that  10,000?.  at  least  would  be  indispensable 
“to  cany  on  the  operations  of  the  League.” 

The  French  Assembly  was  yesterday  to  meet  pro  forma ;  but  there  was 
nothing  on  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  the  session  was  practically  at  an 
end.  At  half-past  two,  when  the  chair  was  taken,  only  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  members  were  present:  as  there  must  be  376  members  present  to 
sanction  any  decision,  the  President  declared  the  sitting  closed ;  and 
members  rushed  out  with  the  eager  pleasure  of  boys  going  home  for  the 
holydays.  So  the  sittings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France  have 
come  to  a  premature  termination. 


The  execution  of  the  convict  Ross,  under  sentence  of  death  in  York  Castle, 
for  poisoning  his  wife,  has  been  respited  a  week  from  this  day.  Circumstances 
pointing  to  the  criminality  of  some  of  those  who  gave  evidence  against  Ross, 
his  wife’s  relatives,  have  transpired;  and  a  strong  inference  of  Ross’s  in¬ 
nocence  is  drawn. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

54,  Parliament  Street,  8th  August  1850. 

Sir — The  attention  you  have  lately  shown  to  Irish  questions,  and  still 
more  the  enlightened  and  impartial  tone  which  has  characterized  your  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  as  of  other  topics,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  oiler  a  very  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  with  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  deal  in  my  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  current 
week.  My  excuse  for  not  entering  into  the  explanation  I  am  desirous  of 
offering  in  the  House,  is  the  difficulty  that  would  bo  found  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session  in  obtaining  a  suitable  opportunity,  and  also  the  fact 
that,  whether  from  the  general  weariness  induced  by  Irish  debates,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  a  very  imperfect  notice  of  their  bearing  is  often  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  reports  in  the  daily  journals.  This  is  especially  true  in 
reference  to  the  discussion  on  the  notice  for  second  reading  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Amendment  Bill,  on  Wednesday  last.  The  ob¬ 
servations  I  made  on  that  occasion  were  directed  to  the  following  ob¬ 
jects  :  first,  to  express  my  entire  dissent  from  the  sentiments  that  fell 
from  the  Attorney-General  in  reference  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  general  conduct  and  position  of  the  proprietors  of  land 
in  Ireland, — sentiments,  I  may  remark,  which  were  characterized  by  a  de¬ 
gree  of  acrimony  that  cannot  be  judged  of  from  any  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  I  have  seen  ;  and  secondly,  to  convey  my  views  as  to  the  bill  itself. 
To  one  clause  in  that  bill  I  could  give  no  support ;  I  could  not  join  in  any 
attempt  to  effect  an  economical  impossibility,  by  legislating  for  a  fixed 
minimum  price  of  land.  The  other  two  clauses  comprised  in  the  bill, 
I  thought  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  beneficial.  One  of  them  went  to 
correct  a  literal  error  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  by  which  a  forced 
sale  of  lightly- burdened  lands  might  bo  effected  if  the  smallest  portion  of 
them  was  “subject  to  any  receiver,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  encum¬ 
brancer.”  The  other  went  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  grant  to  owners  of 
land  “protection  from  arre.-t  at  the  suit  of  any  person  claiming  or  entitled  to 
any  charge  or  encumbrance  to  which  the  land  might  be  subject  ”  pending 
proceedings.  I  further  endeavoured  to  urge  the  propriety  of  the  Commission¬ 
ers  so  conducting  the  business  of  their  court  as  to  prevent  a  sudden  glut,  by 
spreading  the  sales  over  the  period  of  three  years,  to  which  their  commission 
is  limited ;  and  also  by  alternating  the  sales  and  the  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  so  ns  to  send  the  moneyas  quickly  as  possible  out  of  their  keeping  and 
into  the  land-market.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  the  Commission 
in  diminishing  law-costs,  preventing  the  law’s  delay,  and  affording  security 
of  title  :  the  working  of  it  on  the  plan  I  have  just  adverted  to  would,  in  my 
mind,  render  it  more  generally  useful,  by  improving  its  operation  upon  the 
interests  of  sellers  and  encumbrancers. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  Fitzn.  French. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  heavy  since  Monday;  Stock  of  every  de¬ 
scription  with  the  exception  of  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  having  been 
brought  to  market,  and  a  disposition  being  apparent  among  the  larger  class 
of  operators  to  sell  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  firmness.  Today  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received  of  a  decline  of  J  per  cent  in  the  French  Funds  in  Paris 
yesterday ;  which  has  increased  the  downward  tendency  of  our  own : 
Consols  have  declined  to  96|  both  for  Money  and  Account,  closing  at 
96g  §.  The  settlement  of  the  Consol  account  is  fixed  for  Wednesday 
next;  and  though  the  transactions  during  its  currency  have  not  been 
extensive,  there  is  evidently  a  large  quantity  of  Stock  pressing  upon  the 
market,  to  which  circumstance  its  present  feebleness  may  be  attributed.  The 
Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  have  continued  to  advance,  and  are  today  2j 

Eer  cent  higher  than  Consols  ;  the  proportional  improvement  during  the  week 
aving  been  about  j  per  cent.  The  price  of  this  Stock  has  been  as  high  as 
99  j,  and  closes  at  99£  J.  Money  is  more  abundant  than  ever,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  employment  for  it  upon  first-rate  security  at  II  and  2  per 
cent. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  quite  insignificant. 
Some  business  has  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres  Stock,  without  causing  any  ma¬ 
terial  advance  in  price.  The  other  South  American  Bonds,  and  the 
Mexican,  are  without  fluctuation.  Spanish  Stock  of  both  varieties  is  also 
unchanged.  The  only  circumstance  worth  notice  respecting  Portuguese 
Bonds  is  the  actual  maturity  of  the  term  for  which  the  Five  per  Cent 
converted  Stock  of  1841  bore  3  per  cent  interest :  that  term  expired  on  1st  of 


January  1849  ;  but  as  the  Coupon  of  that  date  is  only  now  in  course  of  pay¬ 
ment,  the  period  of  four  years  for  which  this  Stock  is  to  bear  4  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  may  be  said  to  have  only  now  commenced.  This  Stock,  which  in  the 
technicality  of  the  market  is  called  Portuguese  Three  per  Cents,  until  the 
present  payment  of  dividend  was  generally  quoted  from  J  to  1  per  cent 
lower  than  the  Portuguese  Four  per  Cents  ;  its  price  is  now  equal  to  that  of 
the  Four  per  Cents,  and  in  some  cases  it  had  been  quoted  at  g  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  price  of  the  former. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  Railway  Share  Market.  The  range  of 
prices  since  Monday  have  been  rather  lower  than  last  week,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  today  exhibit  a  trifling  depression  upon  those  then  given.  The  only 
subject  of  remark  is  the  approaching  dividend  upon  the  North-western 
Stock  ;  which  will,  it  is  understood,  be  21  per  cent  for  the  half-year.  If  an 
attempt  should  bo  made  to  increase  the  proposed  dividend  to  2}  per  cent,  it 
is  not  supposed  that  it  will  be  successful. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 


The  opening  price  of  Consols  for  Money  was  96|,  since  which  the  quota¬ 
tion  has  fallen  to  901,  and  is  now  90|  §  both  for  Money  and  Account ;  the 
market  behig  heavy,  although  the  business  transacted  has  not  been  impor¬ 
tant.  There  is  no  material  change,  in  the  Foreign  Market.  Among  the  ru¬ 
mours  there  prevalent  is  one  of  an  amended  proposition  having  been 
made  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  conversion  of  its  Debt.  The 
proposed  terms  have  not  transpired.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  though 
more  favourable  than  those  recently  put  forward,  they  are  not  such  as  will 
be  primarily  accepted  by  the  Committee,  with  a  view  to  their  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bondholders  for  approval.  There  is  no  change  in  the  value  of 
Spanish  Stock.  The  Share  Market  is  heavy.  The  following  are  the  only 
bargains  recorded — Great  Western,  57J;  North-western,  111. 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  96.1  5 

Ditto  for  Account. .  961  § 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  97  j  g 

3]  per  Cents .  99  ^ 

Long  Annuities . .  8}  5-16 

Bank  Stock  .  . 

Exchequer  Bills .  66  69  pm, 

India  Stock .  . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents . .  91  93 

Belgian  4^  per  Cents .  91  93 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  102  4 


Danish  3  per  Cents  .  76  9 

Dutch  2-j  per  Cents  .  57  ^ 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  .  89}  ? 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  ,  ..  29}  30 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  82  83 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1812  .  33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824  .  86  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents  . .  Ill  113 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents  .  17}  { 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37 

Venezuela  .  34  6 


€)i  d'jji'fltra. 

There  is  yet  a  now  star  to  rise  on  the  operatic  horizon,  though  at  the 
eleventh  hour; — Madame  Fiorentini,  announced  as  “ the  celebrated  so¬ 
prano  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Berlin,”  who  is  to  appear  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  next  Tuesday  as  Norma,  and  next  Thursday  as  Donna  Anna.  This 
lady’s  fame,  we  confess,  has  not  reached  ns  ;  but  we  take  it  for  granted,  from 
the  terms  of  the  announcement,  that  she  is  somebody,  and  that  she  will 
shed  some  lustre  on  the  close  of  the  season.  In  both  her  parts  she 
will  have  to  contend  with  the  strong  impressions  made  by  Grisi ;  whose 
Norma,  especially,  has  hitherto  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  We  wit¬ 
nessed  her  performance  on  Tuesday;  and,  notwithstanding  the  many 
times  we  had  seen  it  before,  though  not  recently,  we  were  as  much  struck 
as  ever  with  her  fine  countenance,  her  noble  aspect,  and  her  strong  and 
true  expression  of  the  most  terrible  as  well  as  the  softest  emotions.  That 
her  voice  is  what  it  has  been  cannot  ho  said,  and  yet  it  still  is  an  organ 
of  rare  beauty  and  power  ;  and  in  her  singing  as  well  as  acting  there  is 
an  unaffected  simplicity — a  naturalness — which  gives  a  charm  peculiarly 
her  own  to  everything  she  docs. 

Equally  beyond  the  power  of  competition — save  by  one  prima  donna, 
no  longer  in  England — is  Sontag’s  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula ;  which  formed 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  entertainments  on  Thursday,  at  Carlotta 
Grisi’ s  benefit. 

It  was  said  some  time  ago  that  Auhcr’s  Domino  Noir  was  in  rehearsal 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  ;  but  the  idea  of  producing  that  opera  has  now, 
we  presume,  been  given  up.  And  we  understand  there  are  doubts  about 
the  production  of  Fidelio  at  the  other  house. 


The  domestic  drama  produced  this  week  at  the  Now’  Strand  Theatre, 
under  the  title  of  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars,  displays  considerable  talent, 
but  its  merits  are  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  corresponding 
defects. 

A  picture  of  innocence  surrounded  by  villany  and  preserving  its  purity 
is  always  pleasing.  Hence  the  claim  of  Fleur  do  Marie,  in  Sue’s  cele¬ 
brated  romance.  Miriam,  the  “  daughter  of  the  stars,”  is  a  gipsy  girl, 
who  regards  small  larcenies  as  matters  of  course,  but  shrinks  from  im¬ 
portant  encroachments  on  the  law  of  meum  and  tuum.  A  testy  uncle, 
wishing  to  disinherit  his  nephew,  is  looking  out  for  a  lost  relation,  to 
whom  he  may  bequeath  his  property ;  and  the  gipsy  is  palmed  off  upon 
him  by  his  attorney.  She  acts  in  perfect  good  faith,  believing  she  is  the 
character  she  is  forced  to  assume;  and,  falling  in  love  with  the  nephew, 
hopes  to  make  him  ultimately  the  master  of  the  estates.  For  the  gover¬ 
ness,  who  is  employed  to  instruct  her,  she  evinces  an  ardent  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but  all  her  schemes  of  happiness  are  blighted  by  discovering 
that  this  governess  is  secretly  married  to  the  man  she  loves,  and 
that  the  lawyer,  whose  artifice  is  at  last  discovered,  is  in  fact  her  own 
father.  No  remedy  for  her  grief  is  to  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the 
story ;  and  as  the  curtain  descends,  she  declares,  with  more  despair  than 
confidence,  that  her  only  hope  is  in  heaven.  This  consignment  of  an 
entirely  guiltless  person  to  a  life  of  misery,  while  less  interesting  persons 
are  made  happy  aroimd  her,  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression.  Had  the 
piece  been  more  melodramatic,  a  death  would  have  solved  the  difficulty. 

The  dialogue  is  very  well  written,  with  great  regard  to  perpetual 
point;  but  to  gain  this  end,  individuality  has  been  sacrificed.  The  gipsy, 
when  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  unsophisticated  as  far  as  the  social  world 
is  concerned,  darts  forth  repartees  that  presuppose  a  consummate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  conventional  life,  and  its  appurtenances  of  law  and  poli¬ 
tics.  This  should  not  be. 

The  characters  which  most  come  out  on  the  stage  are  the  gipsy  herself, 
who  is  a  child  of  nature  in  the  first  act  and  a  cultivated  being  in  the 
second ;  and  the  lawyer,  whose  instrument  she  is.  The  former  was 
played  by  Mrs.  Stirling  with  all  the  force  of  her  pathos  ;  but  a  desire  to 
produce  an  effective  contrast  betrayed  her  into  too  unideal  aversion  of  the 
first  position.  The  latter,  a  wily  hypocrite,  was  played  to  perfection  by 
Mr.  Cooke ;  who  gave  one  of  those  strong,  highly-coloured  pictiu'cs  of 
character,  which  are  becoming  too  rare  on  the  modern  stage. 

The  readings  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  at.  the  St.  James's  Theatre  were 
to  have  terminated  last  night ;  but  they  have  proved  so  successful  that 
they  are  announced  to  continue  at  least  four  nights  more. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 

PALMERSTON  IN  SCIILESWIG-IIOLSTEIN. 
Diplomacy  talking  of  peace  is  an  alarming  portent ;  and  tlie  pro¬ 
tocols  just  published  by  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  affairs  of  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein,  have  a  very  formidable  aspect.  Clearly  enough  they 
mean  mischief,  though  what  they  threaten,  or  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  is  still  kept  in  the  dark.  Lord  Palmerston  is  busy,  but 
his  actual  proceedings  are  shrouded  in  secrecy.  You  can  only  guess 
that  certain  governments  are  coming  together  to  enforce  a  treaty 
of  peace  executed  at  Berlin ;  but  on  what  grounds,  in  what  mode, 
or  with  what  specific  object,  the  protocols  say  not.  As  something 
is  to  be  enforced,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  peace  is  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  moral  force  if  possible,  by  physical  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  signs  of  approaching  war  therefore  multiply,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  affair  is  concealed  from  us  :  wo  shall  be  told  possibly 
some  years  hence,  when  the  mischief  is  all  done. 

Meanwhile,  some  few  of  the  outward  signs  are  of  a  sort  to  ex¬ 
cite  no  small  anxiety.  We  observe  that  the  diplomatists — repre¬ 
senting  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Sweden — 
proceed  on  a  deliberate  ignoring  of  events  and  facts  the  most  no¬ 
torious  and  the  most  obvious.  They  affect  to  regard  the  relations 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia  as  tending  to  peace.  They  ignore  the 
ease  put  forth  on  behalf  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  for,  “  at  the 
request  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,”  they  sanction  that 
King’s  encroaching  attempt  to  “  regulate  ”  the  succession  of  Schles¬ 
wig.  They  treat  Austria  as  a  party  to  the  convention  for  holding 
a  deliberative  conference  in  London,  although  that  Government 
-was  in  the  first  instance  represented  only  by  a  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
who  in  the  second  instance  staid  away.  They  treat  Prussia  as  a 
consenting  party,  although  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  not  only  ab¬ 
sent  throughout  but  has  positively  left  London — to  recruit  his 
health  at  the  baths  of  Kreuznach.  Here  are  many  important 
events  and  facts  which  the  diplomatists  agree  to  view  as  if  they 
were  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  are. 

W1  nit  can  be  expected  as  the  result  of  deliberations  conducted  on 
such  principles  P  Can  anything  good  come  out  of  them  P  Does  it 
not  follow,  on  the  contrary,  that  false  data  must  lead  to  false  con¬ 
clusions — to  arrangements  having  in  them  no  principle  of  vitality 
or  endurance  ? 

Lord  Palmerston’s  colleagues  pireaeh  the  doctrine  of  noninterven¬ 
tion,  with  unexplained  but  reserved  exceptions ;  and  on  that  plea 
they  apwlogizc  for  his  leaving  Sicily  in  the  lurch — for  his  not  en¬ 
forcing  constitutional  law,  international  nonintervention,  and 
“  peace  ”  in  Hungary.  He  is  very  scrupulous  throughout  1848  and 
’49  :  it  is  -when  the  reaction  has  taken  place  that  we  find  him  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  reserved  exceptions.  To  the  struggling  peopiles 
of  184S  he  vouchsafes  the  vapourings  of  Lord  Minto,  his  own 
“  splinted  protests,”  and  his  “  sympathies  ”  :  the  Absolutists  re¬ 
suming  the  field,  he  is  among  them  in  proper  person,  with  formal 
conventions  and  pledges  to  give  material  aid.  To  the  Sicilians  he 
gave  his  sympathies :  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  his  compact  alli¬ 
ance,  with'  Russia  and  Russia’s  newr  adherent  “  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,”  Lord  Palmerston  is  pledged  to  fidelity  in  that 
alliance. 

He  vaunts  his  desire  to  foster  development  of  “  Liberal  institu¬ 
tions  ”  :  what  is  the  piresent  convention  to  do  for  Liberal  institu¬ 
tions  ?  It  is  meant  to  force  the  -will  of  the  Danish  King  down  the 
throats  of  the  Sehleswig-Holstciners,  against  old  promises ;  but 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  far  less  likely  to  obtain  Liberal  insti¬ 
tutions  from  Denmark  than  from  Germany.  We  see  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  united  with  Russia,  and  perhaps  with  Austria,  to  wound 
and  injure  Prussia,  that  has  shown  the  greatest  disposition  to  de¬ 
velop  free  institutions.  As  to  the  people  of  the  disputed  territory, 
they  are  simpdy  left  out  of  the  consideration.  Schleswig  and  Hol¬ 
stein  will  derive  as  little  benefit  from  the  convention  as  any  pro¬ 
vince  of  Italy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  who  will  benefit :  certainly 
not  Prussia ;  nor  Denmark,  since  a  forced  arrangement  cannot  last ; 
nor  Prussia,  coerced;  least  of  all  England.  The  only  clear  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  JRussia — whose  frontier  is  virtually  advanced  South¬ 
wards. 

What  will  that  majority  of  the  Commons  which  “  voted  black 
white  ”  say  to  this  protocol  ?  what  will  the  complimentary  picture- 
dealers,  or  the  banqueters  of  the  Reform  Club  ?  Did  the  admirers 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  professed  Liberalism  know,  that  while  they 
were  concocting  their  manoeuvre  he  was  concocting  the  Absolutist 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Denmark  P — this  compact  alliance  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  two  states,  with  the  peopde  in  them  like  cattle  in  a  field  ? 
Did  they,  in  fact,  when  they  affirmed  such  admiring  confidence  in 
his  policy,  know  what  he  was  doing  at  all  ?  do  they  know  now  ? — 
Surely  not.  They  are  content  to  be  satisfied  with  words.  As  to 
Lord  Palmerston’s  acts,  they  leave  those  to  himself  on  his  oft- 
pledged  “  Ministerial  responsibility  ” ;  and  meanwhile  England 
appears  on  the  Continent  as  the  bully  of  small  states,  the  traitor 
of  peoples,  and  the  firm  ally  of  the  Absolutist  governments — as 
the  preacher  of  pieace,  and  the  fomenter  of  war — the  sympathizer 
with  “  progress,”  and  the  abettor  of  reaction — the  lecturer  of 
semibarbarous  governments  on  constitutional  duties,  and  the  tool 
of  the  old  anti-constitutional  governments.  The  supine  Parlia¬ 
ment-electing  section  of  the  English  people  is  content,  in  placid 
scepdicism  of  the  case  which  the  very  facts  made  out  against  their 
favourite  scapegrace — it  is  too  bad  to  be  believed ;  so  they  vote 
him  confidences,  pictures,  and  banquets,  to  comfort  him  for  being 
accused. 


OFFICIAL  SALARIES. 

Be  it  slighted  by  Ministers  or  fulfilled  in  deed,  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  is  a  dangerous  document. 
Although  it  does  not  occupy  the  wide  field  which  it  opens,  it  dis¬ 
closes  far  too  much  that  will  attract  public  notice,  for  that  field  to 
be  left  in  peace  hereafter  ;  and  the  evidence,  hitherto  unpiublished, 
is  likely  to  disclose  matter  yet  more  tempting  to  active  research, — ■ 
unless  Ministers  should  procure  the  evidence  to  be  suppressed,  like 
that  of  the  Ceylon  Committee.  But  ductile  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  becoming,  we  should  hardly  think  that  it  had  gone  to  that 
length  yet. 

Even  the  first  hasty  perusal  of  the  report,  without  the  evidence, 
suggests  divers  weighty  considerations.  The  very  principle  with 
which  it  starts  as  the  limit  to  its  economics  raises  ulterior  ques¬ 
tions  pregnant  with  threats  to  the  existing  order  of  piublic 
affairs.  It  is  laid  down  that  salaries  must  be  rated  at  a  certain 
high  range,  “  to  secure  the  services  of  men  who  combine  the  high¬ 
est  talents  with  the  greatest  experience  in  piublic  affairs  ”  :  but  do 
high  rates  of  salary  secure  such  services  ?  do  they  not,  under  our 
piresent  pilans,  help  to  keep)  out  the  best  men  ?  This  looks  para¬ 
doxical,  but  it  will  not  demand  any  very  elaborate  piroccss  of  ex¬ 
position  to  show  how  such  a  result  is  actually  brought  about. 

Take  the  case  of  the  judicial  and  legal  salaries.  The  Committee 
suggest  some  small  parings  of  salaries,  and  propose  to  strike  off  a 
judge  or  an  official  here  and  there  ;  but  they  glance  at  practices 
which  eat  up  far  more  of  the  piublic  money  than  the  best-paid 
judges  consume — the  “  excessive  ”  emoluments  of  the  Law-officers 
of  the  Crown — officials  of  the  largest  fee-devouring  powers ;  and 
“  the  enormous  expense  of  legal  piroceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
piublic.”  The  Judges’  salaries,  we  presume,  are  rated  on  evidence 
as  to  the  emoluments  of  piractising  lawyers :  but  how  far  are  those 
emoluments  kept  upi  by  such  exampiles  as  the  “  enormous  ”  ex¬ 
penditure  of  piublic  money  ?  Even  as  it  is,  we  understand  that 
such  emoluments  are  already  declining.  It  is  a  question  too  which 
penetrates  to  the  very  core  of  our  social  system,  whether  there  are 
not  competent  men  who  would  accept  the  judicial  office  although 
it  might  not  he  paid  at  the  highest  market-rate  of  barristers’  fees, 
for  the  sake  of  the  certainty,  the  quiet,  the  dignity.  Assuredly 
the  judicial  temperament  is  one  distinct  from  that  of  the  piushing 
barrister :  but  the  pushing  barrister  is  influential  with  courts,  and 
is  often  a  useful  advocate  in  the  political  arena ;  the  well-salaried 
piost  is  a  pirize  and  provision  to  reward  such  services ;  and  the 
true  judicial  mind  is  wholly  overlooked.  It  may  be  said  that 
our  law  system,  so  compdieated,  so  full  of  cross-purposes,  piitfalls, 
inconsistencies,  and  inevitable  error,  requires  less  a  mind  fitted  for 
the  judicial  piresidence  over  equity  than  the  reading  of  technical 
riddles  :  so  much  the  more  need,  then,  for  revising  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  ;  to  which  we  make  no  advance  while  we  select  judicial  of¬ 
ficers  whose  forte  is  the  unravelling  of  verbal  perplexities  and 
the  multiplication  of  “  precedents,”  not  the  reelimination  of  prin- 
cipiles  of  justice,  always  plain  and  simple. 

The  salaries  of  the  highest  official  posts  are  spared  from  reduc¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  “  rank  ”  of  the  offices.  Now  if  these  offices  are 
reserved  for  our  aristocracy,  what  do  they  want  with  money  pay¬ 
ment  P  Their  expenditure  already  suffices  to  support  their  “  dig¬ 
nity  and  oven  if  they  are  out  of  piocket,  surely  the  power  and 
honour  are  sufficient  return.  It  is  because  such  classes  set  the  scale 
that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  rate  the  salaries  so  high.  But  it  is 
a  very  important  question,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  keep  these 
offices  in  a  state  of  attractiveness  for  highly-connected  persons. 
One  effect  of  so  doing  is  that  we  have  established  for  that 
class  a  right  of  precedence  in  the  nomination  to  such  offices  ; 
and  it  almost  follows  as  a  statistical  necessity,  that  in  most  cases 
the  piost  must  be  occupiied  by  a  high-born  and  well-piaid  person  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  pierson  really  better  qualified  for  the  service.  It 
is  manifest  that  for  the  most  part  our  highest  offices  are  occupiied 
by  the  members  of  a  class ;  and  that  individuals  who  really  rise 
by  their  great  ability  and  working  experience  in  public  affairs 
seldom  advance  beyond  the  third  or  second  posts.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  therefore,  the  high  rate  of  salaries  tends  to  exclude  the  best 
men,  and  to  secure  the  post  for  an  inferior  order. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  opens  these  questions,  but 
does  nothing  that  can  be  called  dealing  with  them ;  and  we  say 
that  it  is  dangerous,  because  it  inevitably  provokes  public  expecta¬ 
tion  on  subjects  that  cannot  be  neglected  and  are  almost  equally 
beyond  effectual  grapipiling  by  the  men  now  “  in  power,”  or  any 
who  arc  likely  to  succeed  them.  It  is  not  the  enormous  expendi¬ 
ture  that  is  the  worst  evil  expiosed,  but  the  dishonest  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  public  money  without  effective  return,  the  vitiated  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  public  service,  the  postponement  of  really  public 
objects  to  piersonal  objects  in  a  spirit  of  universal  and  decent  job¬ 
bing.  The  spirit  of  the  system  masters  its  “  rulers  ”  so  called  :  it 
is  expiosed,  and  they  cannot  mend  it.  Millions  are  in  question, 
and  they  nibble  at  thousands.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  that  total 
absence  of  sufficient  zeal,  courage,  devotion,  and  foresight,  which 
makes  our  piublic  men  allow  the  sinking  of  political  credit  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  a  genuine  effort  to  retrieve  it. 


PUTTING  “THE  HOUSE  IN  ORDER.” 

About  a  century  past  it  was  the  wont  of  men  on  leaving  Berwick 
or  York  for  London  to  make  their  wills,  direct  the  course  of  crops, 
and  prearrange  for  any  substantial  work  of  building,  hedging,  or 
drainage.  But  travelling  contingencies  have  now  been  so  far  re¬ 
duced,  that  men  start  for  Florence  or  Bombay  with  no  more  preli¬ 
minaries  than  sending  the  family  plate  to  the  banker’s ;  leaving 
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brief  directions  perhaps  as  to  sanatory  depletions,  or  the  internal 
painting  and  outside  washing  of  the  town  mansion,  during  their 
absence.  Still,  life,  whether  locomotive  or  stationary,  has  not  been 
wholly  divested  of  uncertainties ;  and  some  recent  and  unexpected 
occurrences,  crowded  into  a  brief  space,  attest  that  Uncle  Toby’s 
emphatic  premonition  that  we  are  “  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow  ”  has  not  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

With  a  provident  regard  to  the  future,  Ministers,  in  common 
with  others,  appear  to  have  been  duly  impressed  by  late  intima¬ 
tions  of  sublunary  precariousness.  13 ut  whether  their  views  have 
been  simply  limited  to  an  enjoyable  retrospect  for  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion,  or  have  extended  to  a  more  protracted  or  final  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  existence,  can  only  be  speculatively  conjectured.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain — that  the  public  history  of  the  last  six 
months  will  be  far  more  memorable  for  their  executive  than  legis¬ 
lative  consummations ;  that  officially  the  M inisterial  house  could  not 
have  been  put  in  more  adroit  order ;  and,  whatever  may  happen 
pending  the  ensuing  half-year,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  how 
arrangements  corrld  have  been  more  aptly  made,  if  such  bo  their 
fate,  in  favour  of  the  outgoing-  tenants. 

Lord  Denman  was  the  first  new  disposition  attempted.  “  Poor 
Tom  ”  was  privately  so  unexceptionable,  and  publicly  his  career  | 
had  been  so  consistent,  honourable,  and  popular,  that  this  was  no 
easy  task.  Sundry  pyrotechnical  arts  were  put  in  requisition — 
blue  lights  shot  up,  and  much  straw  consumed  on  all  sides ;  till  at 
last  he  was  scared  or  smoked  out. 

The  next  move  was  legal  too,  and  embraced  the  proximate 
and  highest  square  of  the  chess-board.  Lord  -John  Bussell  always 
challenges  boldly,  but  flies  Iris  ground.  When  he  had  announced 
that  the  Great  Seal  would  bo  put  in  commission,  confidence  was 
inspired — Hope  told  a  flattering  tale  ” :  Law  Deform  in  earnest 
was  anticipated,  and  the  Equity  monster  at  least,  it  was  under¬ 
stood,  was  marked  for  dismemberment.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
tempore  Commission  worked  well ;  Chancery  arrears  were  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  future  till  the  startling 
apparition  of  Chief  Justice  Wilde  in  full  canonicals  as  keeper  of 
the  Boyal  conscience  and  head  of  the  judiciary  of  the  realm 
made  the  prospect  equivocal.  Doubtless,  by  this  conjuration  a 
pledged  reforming  Attorney-  General  was  obtained,  and  conditions 
annexed  to  the  tenure  of  the  Chancellorship ;  but  whether  the 
latter  will  be  faithfully  redeemed,  or  craftily  evaded  now  the  va¬ 
cuum  has  been  tilled,  time  only  can  disclose.  However  this  may 
be,  under  either  contingency  an  obligation  has  been  discharged, 
and  Whig  gratitude  dexterously  evinced  by  a  transposition  that 
secures  for  certain  the  highest  office  or  pension  of  the  Crown  to  a 
near  connexion  of  their  late  and  long  steadfast  Ducal  confederate. 

For  another  Loyal  Duke  they  have  bid  high.  It  is  a  dear- 
bought  gain,  if  party  gain  it  be,  which  is  not  yet  clear  from  any 
public  demonstration.  Had  not  one  great  public  loss  of  the  season 
been  sustained,  it  is  likely  this  lavishment  would  have  been  cur¬ 
tailed,  and  the  same  hand  that  intercepted  the-  ultra  grant  to  the 
Prince  Consort  would  have  been  stretched  out  against  the  still 
greater  exuberance  in  the  ratio  of  rank  and  position  towards  his 
Highness  of  Cambridge.  Extenuations  have  been  pleaded — we  have 
recognized  them,  though  not  to  our  entire  satisfaction :  12,000/. 
per  annum  at  one  swoop  may  not  be  too  much  to  support  the  state 
of  an  English  prince,  but  viewed  in  its  probable  and  kindred  rela¬ 
tions  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a  bad  precedent — bad  in  juxtaposition 
— incongruous  with  urgent  contemporary  claims,  and  contrasting 
offensively  with  remorseless  stinginess  in  other  quarters — poor 
devils  of  clerks,  to  wit — emigration  outfittings  for  indigence — and 
that  other  burning  shame  of  granting  not  12,000/.  but  1,200/.  a 
year  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  useful  arts. 

Marlborough  House - “  Too  bad  ”  even  for  Whig  courtiers  ! 

DYING  CONFESSIONS. 

In  these  declining  days  of  the  Session,  two  veteran  brothers  in 
arms,  looking  back  upon  their  lives  Parliamentary,  have  been 
giving  voice  to  their  penitence  for  wasted  time  and  duties  ne¬ 
glected.  Mr.  Hume  will  no  longer  attend  Committees  up-stairs, 
but  will  stick  to  his  seat  in  the  House  and  watch  its  financial  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  he  will  allow  no  estimates  to  be  taken  after  midnight, 
and  will  exact  them  from  Ministers  early  in  the  session.  He  will 
do  this  “  religiously  ” — that  is,  if  he  be  in  Parliament.  But  we 
must  remember  that  lie  counts  upon  his  exemption  from  sitting  in 
Committees  precisely  because  he  is  above  sixty  years  of  age — much 
above  sixty ;  and  although  wc  are  happy  to  believe  that  there 
is  stamina  enough  in  Joseph  Hume  to  promise  many  years  more  of 
life,  there  are  limits  to  a  Parliamentary  life ;  so  that  next  session 
may  never  dawn  upon  the  penitent — in  a  Parliamentary  sense. 

Mr.  Brotlierton  also  means  “  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  next  ses¬ 
sion,”  and  to  move,  rigorously,  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair  at  midnight.  Ministers,  says  the  reproachful  Brotherton,  if 
you  give  them  an  inch,  will  take  an  ell.  Did  he  consume  the 
whole  session  in  making  that  discovery ;  or,  if  he  discovered  it 
earlier,  why  did  he  go  on  giving  inches  to  the  ell-taking  Ministers  P 

Because  he  was  not  enough  in  earnest.  We  account  Joseph 
Brotherton  among  the  sincerest  men  in  Parliament,  but  evidently 
he  was  more  earnest  in  the  wish  not  to  incommode  a  set  of  Minis¬ 
ters  who  laughed  at  his  concession,  and  shamelessly  wasted  the 
opportunity  which  he  helped  to  allow  them,  than  he  was  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  interests  against  legislation  and  money-votes  at 
the  “  sma’  hours,”  “  when  honest  folks  are  in  bed.”  He  fairly  laid 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  expressed  by  Mr.  Henley — ■ 

“  Coming  events  are  said  to  cast  their  shadows  before  :  he  wished  he  could 


divine  whether  the  two  honourable  Members  had  not  been  determined  upon 
their  contemplated  line  of  conduct  by  a  supposition  that  next  session  the 
Ministerial  benches  were  likely  to  be  occupied  by  another  set  of  gentlemen.” 

To  meet  confession  with  suspicion  is  not  chivalrous,  but  the  re¬ 
proach  almost  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  avowal.  If  the  two 
J osephs  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  maintain  their  own  ground 
against  the  blandishments  of  those  whom  they  desire  to  think 
“  Liberal  ”  Ministers,  does  it  not  follow  that  a  prospect  of  having 
to  encounter,  not  degenerate  friends  but  traditional  enemies, 
would  wonderfully  enhance  their  prospective  boldness  ?  Perhaps 
it  may  be  a  sort  of  lingering  dotage  which  makes  them  cling  to  the 
idea  that  their  friends  on  the  Treasury  bench  are  effectively 
Liberal,  or  effectively  anything  at  all ;  but  the  error,  we  take 
it,  is  one  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  If  a  man 
will  but  call  himself  a  Liberal,  they  have  not  the  heart  to  dis¬ 
believe  him,  whatever  his  acts  may  call  him.  One  Joseph  point¬ 
ing  to  the  clock,  or  the  other  standing  doggedly  with  his  repre¬ 
sentative  pocket  buttoned,  is  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  sweet 
word.  Although  any  Government  which  would  stop  in  office  six 
weeks  must  be  as  Liberal  as  that  which  we  have  had — if  we  can 
be  said  to  have  had  any — during  the  last  six  months,  we  verily 
believe  that  neither  Hume  nor  Brotherton  would  feel  the  slightest 
softening  towards  it,  merely  because  it  would  be  unable  to  call  it¬ 
self  Liberal.  We  would  confidently  pit  Disraeli’s  measures  against 
Bussell’s  of  the  past  session,  certain  that  in  the  lump  they  must 
be  as  good,  as  beneficial,  nay  as  Liberal,  as  the  aggregate  of  bills 
which  have  meted  the  practical  Liberalism  of  Lord  John  Bussell 
between  Christmas  and  the  shooting-season. 

Have  the  two  veteran  Beformers  outgrown  their  credulous 
foible  P  "We  doubt  it.  Theirs  is  the  candour  of  a  deathbed  re¬ 
pentance.  There  are  imaginations  which  need  such  a  vast  amount 
of  data  before  they  can  be  moved,  as  some  cool  heads  are  impene¬ 
trable  to  anything  under  a  barrel  of  wine,  that  they  cannot  body 
forth  any  fact  until  it  has  bodied  itself  forth  of  its  own  accord  be¬ 
fore  their  rounded  eyes.  Such  geniuses,  essentially  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  order,  are  often  unable  to  picture  to  their  minds  the  stealing 
of  steeds  until  they  positively  see  the  empty  stable ;  and  then  the 
idea  flashes  across  their  inventive  minds  like  the  vision  to  the 
poet — as  sudden  and  as  vivid,  but  somewhat  later.  The  past 
flashes  upon  their  view  as  the  future  upon  his.  They  see  at  a 
glance  how  duty  should  be  pursued  in  its  whole  course,  only  he  and 
they  view  the  course  from  opposite  ends.  It  often  happens  that 
the  repentant  sinner  descries  from  his  deathbed  the  path  which  he 
should  have  pursued  :  he  has  missed  his  opportunity  in  his  day  of 
trial,  and  comforts  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
manucevre  out  of  Eate  another  opportunity :  he  resolves  to  “turn 
over  a  new  leaf” — in  heaven;  in  Parliamentary  language,  “next 
session.” 


PEACE,  WAB,  AND  TBUTH. 

Tom  Dibdin  singing  “  Old  Towler  ”  in  the  midst  of  a  kennel  of 
hounds  had  not  more  faith  in  the  power  of  music,  than  the  Peace 
Congress  have  in  their  own  preaching  powers  when  they  propose, 
as  they  have  just  done  by  circular,  to  sit  down  and  confer  at 
Erankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  the  midst  of  German  war  bustling. 
It  is  too  good  a  subject  to  be  missed  by  the  Times ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Leading  J  ournal  makes  merry  with  the  contrast  between 
the  peaceful  congregation  and  the  highly  military  scene  which  will 
surround  them.  If  they  hope  to  have  made  any  progress,  they 
have  selected  their  seat  in  the  very  midst  of  their  own  refutation. 
There  is  something  that  irresistibly  excites  one’s  respect  in  the 
singleminded  devotion  with  which  they  go  at  their  object,  and 
pillory  themselves  in  the  face  of  Europe  for  philanthropic  pur¬ 
poses  :  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  do  not  go  the  way  to  advance 
their  own  object,  but  rather  help  to  bring  ridicule  on  “  peace  ” — to 
hold  it  up  as  a  sectarian  idiosyncracy,  of  which  all  but  those  under 
the  hallucination  would  be  ashamed. 

They  act  upon  figments  and  not  upon  realities.  Their  mission 
to  supersede  war  by  rational  negotiation  and  arbitration  rests  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  rest  of  mankind  is  amenable  to  the  same 
convictions  and  influences  as  the  members  of  the  Peace  Associa¬ 
tion.  Their  theory  of  human  nature  is  so  limited  in  its  scope, 
that  they  take  themselves  for  a  type  of  human  nature  in  general ; 
whereas  they  are  rather  to  be  counted  among  the  exceptions. 
Their  doctrine  presumes  that  if  they  can  show  the  commercial  un¬ 
profitableness  of  war,  its  sufferings,  and  its  crimes,  they  will  ipso 
facto  induce  people  to  give  it  up.  But  that  conclusion  by  no 
means  follows.  Prove  that  war  is  mortal,  and  still  there  are  great 
numbers  who  hold  that  peace  is  even  more  mortal  in  its  corrup¬ 
tions  and  effeminacies ;  and  you  must  execute  a  vast  amount  of 
ratiocination,  on  fields  wholly  distinct  from  pietist  dogma,  before 
you  will  destroy  that  doctrine — if  ever.  Men  are  not  universally 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  war  is  absolutely  wicked. 
Convince  people  of  its  mortalities,  and  you  will  not  for  that 
destroy  the  spirit  which  makes  many  hold  that  danger  adds 
a  zest  to  action,  even  irrespectively  of  its  imparting  a  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  to  chivalrous  honours.  Every  man  dislikes  a  sabre-cut 
per  se,  but  the  majority  have  no  natural  antipathy  to  that 
career  in  which  sabre-cuts  are  among  the  risks ;  and  highly  de¬ 
veloped  education  does  not  inevitably  satisfy  the  mind  that  such 
career  is  without  its  moral  health.  As  to  trading  profit,  that  is 
not  the  universal  test ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  it  should  be  so.  All 
races  like  peace  per  se,  but  few  are  disposed  to  accept  it  at  all 
price  ;  and  with  many  it  is  not  only  far  from  being  the  predomi¬ 
nant  idea,  but  is  really  incompatible  with  their  predominant  idea. 
You  may  extract  a  few  “  representatives  ”  of  France  to  sit  in  the 
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Conference  of  Frankfort,  but  they  do  not  really  represent  that 
nation  which  permits  the  conquest  of  Algiers  and  the  occupation 
of  Rome  and  positively  takes  pleasure  in  war.  Italy  is  not  de¬ 
voted  to  the  idea  of  peace,  but  to  the  expulsion  of  the  two-beaked 
eagle  ;  Spain  is  not,  nor  Hungary,  nor  Germany.  So  that  when 
vou  offer  them  a  short  cut  to  peace  as  the  summum  bonum,  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  offer.  Now  these  are  facts  which  the  Peace 
Association  would  overlook,  or  hope  to  annul  by  a  direct  negative, 
■ — as  the  farceur  in  Moliere,  who  only  asks  the  bear  not  to  eat  him, 
transfers  his  own  ideas  to  Bruin.  with  a  total  disregard  of  ursine 
nature. 

There  are  men  among  the  members,  or  at  least  among  the  allies  of 
the  reace  Association,  who  have  a  sounder  knowledge  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  give  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  a  more  effective  because  a  more  practical  turn.  The 
object  is  to  promote  peace  between  nations ;  and  men  versant  in 
public  affairs  know  well  that  such  an  object  is  only  to  be  obtained, 
not  by  acting  on  figments  in  disregard  of  facts,  but  on  realities  and 
influences  which  have  a  tangible  hold  over  the  people  to  be  moved. 
You  may  descant  till  doomsday  to  a  Frenchman  on  the  losses,  dan¬ 
gers,  and  sufferings  of  war,  without  producing  the  slightest  im¬ 
pression  in  abatement  of  his  chivalrous  aspirations  :  but  show  him 
that  the  position  of  France  is  not  nationally  honourable — make 
him  understand  what  the  Italian  people  really  think,  wish,  suffer, 
and  attempt — and  you  do  make  no  inconsiderable  way  in  moving 
the  sensitive  Frenchman  to  a  j  uster  treatment  of  Italy.  Make  peo¬ 
ples  understand  peoples,  and  rulers  will  be  balked  in  the  game  of 
war  when  they  play  it  for  their  own  amusement  or  gain :  peace  is 
to  be  promoted  by  promoting  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
nations. 


FLOURISHING  IN  FIGURES. 

A  weekly  contemporary,  who  enjoys  peculiar  advantages,  and,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  peculiar  obligations,  has  undertaken  to  prove 
that  Ireland  is  on  the  high  road  out  of  all  her  difficulties  ;  the  im¬ 
pulse  having  been  given  by  the  Ministerial  hand.  The  Irish  giant 
Despair,  who  hitherto  obstructed  the  national  course  to  prosperity, 
is  slain  by  the  journalist,  after  the  manner  of  Captain  Bobadil,  by 
computation.  The  last  “  terrific  ”  shape  which  this  “  mighty  ob¬ 
stacle  ”  assumed  is  admitted  to  be  the  poor-rates ;  but  with  the 
help  of  a  few  figures  the  monster  is  reduced  to  thin  air.  It  is 
shown  off-hand,  “  that  a  very  marked  improvement  has  com¬ 
menced  in  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  in  Ireland,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  the  collection  of  rates,  the  expenditure  in  maintenance,  and 
the  condition  of  the  paupers  ” ; — the  figures  adduced  setting  forth 
that  the  expenditure  in  1849 -exceeded  that  in  1848  by  445,054/. ; 
that  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  out  of  doors  was  222,560  less 
in  1849  than  in  1848,  while  the  cost  of  relieving  the  smaller  number 
exceeded  that  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  larger  by  8,278/. ;  and 
that  the  general  expenses  of  management  have  increased  in  the  year 
by  the  sum  of  216,782/.  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  Encouraging  signs 
are  these,  especially  when  illustrated  by  the  commentary  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners — not  quoted  by  the  Economist — to  the 
effect  that  they  have  appeared  in  company  “  with  the  concurrent 
advantage  of  an  abundant  harvest,  of  which  the  loss  from  blight 
was  materially  less  than  in  previous  seasons.” 

Rut  these  are  not  the  only  figurative  indications  of  prosperity. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  1849  and  the  first  three  months  of 
1850,  “  the  abundant  harvest  ”  caused  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  in  and 
out  relief,  below  the  scale  of  1847-’48,  to  the  amount  of  185,175/. ; 
with  the  concurrent  advantage — in  patronage — of  an  increase  of 
36,704/.  in  expenses  of  management.  It  must  also  be  very  conso¬ 
latory  to  the  doubters  in  Irish  prosperity,  if  any  there  shall  be 
after  such  proofs  of  its  actual  existence  as  these,  to  know  that  there 
is  a  “  quarterly  financial  statement  ”  that  shows  the  average  weekly 
mortality  per  1,000  in  the  Irish  workhouses  to  have  fallen  from 
8.9  in  1849  to  5.5  in  1850 ;  albeit  the  marvel  is  diminished  by  the 
Registrar-General’s  facts,  which  show  the  present  year  to  have 
been,  so  far,  the  healthiest  of  the  decade. 

On  another  point  the  Economist’s,  test  of  prosperity  cannot  fail 
to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  poor-rate  extracted  from 
the  vitals  of  Ireland  was  in  the  six  months  ended  March  31st 
1848  but  961,356/. ;  there  was  no  less  than  1,084,645/.  drawn  out 
in  the  six  months  ended  March  31st  of  the  present  year.  What 
“  gratifying  results”  are  these  !  what  an  auspicious  beginning  of 
“  a  prosperous  career  ”  is  this  bountiful  almsgiving  to  paupers  and 
managers  of  the  poor,  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  estimated  property  of  a 
nation ! 


THE  MONUMENT  MANIA. 

A  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  P — what  for  ?  What  was 
there  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  call  for  a  public  monument  ? 
The  proposal  runs  counter  to  the  very  rationale  of  such  memorials. 

A  monument  is  useful  as  the  memento  of  some  quality  or  nature 
singular  in  its  rarity  or  its  greatness  :  now  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  that  was  singular  or  great,  unless  you  ascribe 
singularity  or  greatness  byacircuitous  process  damnatory  of  his  class. 
The  Duke  was  a  hearty  good  fellow — an  honest,  a  well-meaning, 
genial,  kindhearted  man ;  above  the  exclusiveness  and  affectations 
of  his  class,  as  all  finehearted  natures  are  above  that  which  is  false 
and  unkind.  But  those  are  not  singular  qualities  :  we  will  match 
such  a  nature,  any  day,  from  the  very  obscurest  and  most  despised 
races  in  society.  There  is  not  a  class  whom  you  may  meet  in  the 
streets,  excepting  those  lowly-organized  beings  who  are  born  cri¬ 
minals,  among  whom  you  may  not  find  the  noblest  qualities  of  na¬ 
ture  undestroyed.  To  make  out  therefore  that  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 


bridge  deserves  a  special  monument,  you  must  say  that  he  was 
very  kindly  and  unaffected  for  a  royal  person  :  but.  "will  anybody 
engrave  such  a  description  on  his  monument  ? 

If  he  derived  any  peculiar  merit  from  giving  to  noble  qualities 
the  advantages  of  his  prominent  station,  that  station  supplies  his 
monument.  Queen  Victoria’s  uncle  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  ;  nor  will  historians  fail  to  draw  the  due  contrast  between  him 
and  some  of  his  brothers. 

Indeed,  the  very  qualities  that  we  desire  to  commemorate  be¬ 
longed  essentially  to  the  man  living.  He  has  left  no  works  be¬ 
longing  to  all  time.  He  lived  well,  and  was  a  shining  example  of 
healthy  comfort ;  but  you  cannot  sculpture  that  on  stone  without 
immortalizing  a  platitude.  He  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  and 
hear,  as  the  actor  or  singer  is  :  but  it  is  the  fate  of  such  to  pass 
away,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  more  of  their  type. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  best  monument  would  be  his  children, 
if  they  could  live  after  his  pattern  :  not  a  very  difficult  pattern — 
perhaps  only  too  easy  to  royal  energies  cloyed  with  case. 

We  can  imagine,  however,  one  sort  of  monument  to  the  good 
old  Duke  which  might  be  not  unsuitable,  if  there  is  heartiness 
enough  of  feeling  excited  by  the  memory  of  his  good-nature.  His 
most  signal  work  was  to  be  an  example  of  corporate  charity  :  let 
that  example  be  substantiated  and  perpetuated  in  the  shape  of 
something  that  he  would  have  done  :  let  a  perpetual  presentation 
to  some  charity  be  endowed,  and  vested  in  the  Duke’s  descendants, 
with  a  proper  form  of  memento  to  make  them  keep  up  the  credit 
of  their  race  by  choosing  proper  objects. 


NUrTIAL  AND  AMATIVE  EXTRAORDINARIES. 
Human  reason  may  be  bounded,  but  the  whims  of  men  are  infinite. 
A  cluster  of  eases,  three  in  particular,  have  just  passed  through  the 
courts,  exhibiting  traits  of  singularity  that  fiction  has  never  con¬ 
ceived.  A  gentleman  after  a  brief  acquaintance,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  takes  up  a  lady  in  his  carriage  ;  they  are  privately  married 
at  Hanwcll,  spend  the  day  at  Richmond,  and  in  the  evening  he 
conveys  back  the  bride  to  her  house  and  leaves  her.  Thus  vir¬ 
tually  terminated  the  strange  marriage,  without  consummation,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Foley  Hall  and  Miss  Georgina  Tabor  of  Bayswater : 
the  bridegroom,  immediately  repairing  to  the  Continent,  marries- 
another  lady,  Miss  Henrietta  Bachelor,  and  publicly  lives  with 
her  at  Brussels.  From  such  a  comfortless  connexion,  in  which 
there  were  bonds  without  reciprocal  ties  or  compensation,  the  first 
affianced  has  naturally  sought  to  be  relieved  in  a  spiritual  court. 
What  disappointment  or  discovery — what  caprice  of  taste  or  unex¬ 
pected  source  of  disgust  or  alienation — gave  rise  to  this  abrupt  and 
irrevocable  severance,  does  not  clearly  appear  from  the  proceedings 
in  the  Upper  House. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Paterson, 
which  came  by  appeal  last  week  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Here 
aversion  ensued  immediately  after,  if  not  before  the  union,  and 
almost  as  mysteriously.  As  in  the  other  case,  the  lady  has  sought 
relief;  but  in  England  unsuccessfully,  though  her  claim  for  a  di¬ 
vorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  with  suitable  alimony,  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Session. 

Short  courtships  are  said  to  be  best,  and  in  both  instances  these 
had  been  short ;  but  that  the  assumed  happiness  implied  to  follow 
despatch  in  love-suits  did  not  follow  in  them,  is  evident  from  the 
brevity  and  disagreeableness  of  the  post-matrimonial  incidents. 
In  Mr.  Paterson’s  nuptial  experiment  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  stock  of  affection  on  his  side  to  begin  with ;  but  the  alliance 
was  sought  the  better  to  meet  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  Writing 
to  the  wife’s  father,  he  says — “There  can  be  no  restoration  of 
happiness,  which  never  existed:  I  never  knew  a  moment,  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  our  unfortunate  marriage,  when  there 
existed  a  union  of  thought,  feeling,  or  action.”  Therefore  from 
the  outset  it  was  an  uncongeniality  of  tastes ;  and  this  he  met  not 
by  infidelity,  or  by  personal  violence  to  Mrs.  Paterson,  but  by 
a  demeanour  perhaps  more  torturing — by  shunning  her  apart¬ 
ment,  avoiding  all  interchange  of  words  when  they  met,  prohi¬ 
biting  visits  of  friendship,  and  a  studied  contumelious  behaviour 
in  the  presence  of  servants.  From  some  motive,  he  manifestly 
gave  way  to  his  dislikes — fed  them ;  and  it  is  weR  known  our 
preferences  and  feelings  are  greatly  in  our  own  power,  whether 
malevolent  or  kindly,  just  as  we  yield  to  them.  Be  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  subjects  of  discontent  or  fault-finding,  and  most 
assuredly  they  will  never  be  wanting.  Hence  the  proverb — “  If 
you  wish  to  quarrel  with  your  wife,  tell  her  to  bring  a  glass  of 
water,  hold  it  up  to  the  sun,  and  protest  it  is  dirty.” 

The  troubles  of  Mr.  Bainbrigge,  recounted  in  last  week’s  Spec¬ 
tator,  originated  in  a  love  disappointment.  Solitude  oftener  aggra¬ 
vates  than  alleviates  grief ;  but  that  was  the  remedy  Mr.  Bain¬ 
brigge  unwisely  sought ;  and,  with  affluence,  accomplishments,  and 
intellect,  he  buried  himself  in  the  gloom  of  Sherwood  Forest.  From 
such  an  unnatural  seclusion,  in  celibacy  and  indolence  in  the 
springtide  of  manhood,  what  could  be  expected  but  incongruous 
issues,  more  revolting  and  melancholy  than  those  just  noted  in 
matrimony  ?  Low  and  illicit  connexions,  in  which  he  sot  the 
example,  with  much  domestic  treachery,  made  his  mansion  a  scene 
of  riot  and  dissoluteness.  In  the  vain  endeavour  to  find  worthy 
objects  to  bequeath  his  large  property  to,  four  wills  are  made ; 
and  these  are  contested,  the  unhappy  bachelor-testator  himself 
having  died  a  maniac  and  a  confirmed  gin  and  brandy  drinker. 

The  courts  of  law,  though  apt  to  be  costly  and  vexatious  to 
suitors,  do  often  afford  practical  lessons  of  life  that  may  bo  useful 
without  charge  to  lookers-on. 
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SIS  HENRY  HUNTLEY’S  SEVEN  YEARS’  SERVICE  ON 
THE  SLAVE  COAST  OF  AFRICA.* 

In  1831,  Sir  Henry  Huntley,  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  was 
ordered  to  the  Western  coast  of  Africa.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  independent  command  of  a  small  vessel; 
in  which  he  visited  stations,  looked  out  for  slavers,  chased  them 
when  he  saw  them,  and  captured  them  when  he  could.  A  few 
years  subsequently  to  his  return  home,  Sir  Henry  was  nominated 
Governor  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia ;  the  post,  it  would 
seem,  having  gone  begging  among  Whig  place-expectants,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pestiferous  reputation  of  the  climate ;  so  it  was  given 
to  a  Tory.  The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  the  author’s  adven¬ 
tures  and  observations  during  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  seven  years’  service  upon  the  station ;  the  last  volume  closing 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  preparations  for  a  congress  of  Llack  kings. 

The  public  is  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  topics,  from 
the  occasional  narratives  of  voyages  and  adventures  along  the 
coast.  Yisits  to  the  commandants  of  the  so-called  castles — 
a  description  of  the  European  and  Native  mode  of  life  at  the 
settlements — accounts  of  the  slave-stations,  the  slave-dealers, 
the  slaves,  and  the  slave-trade,  together  with  sketches  of  more  le¬ 
gitimate  commerce,  and  occasional  trips  to  the  islands  lying  off  the 
coast,  for  change  of  air  and  fresh  supplies — are  frequent  features. 
As  Sir  Henry  was  cruising  with  the  position  though  not  the  name 
of  captain,  his  duties  sometimes  brought  him  in  contact  with  Na¬ 
tive  chiefs,  and  continually  with  slavers,  in  the  search,  the  capture, 
and  the  pursuit.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  the  office  of 
Governor  gave  greater  variety  and  largeness  to  his  subjects  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  public  business,  palavers  with  Native  potentates,  and 
matters  connected  with  home  policy,  in  which  the  Colonial  Office 
figures  as  usual,  or,  so  far  as  Sir  Henry’s  estimate  goes,  rather 
worse  than  usual. 

In  point  of  literary  character  this  work  very  closely  resembles 
the  author’s  Peregrine  Scramble.  Indeed,  the  Seven  I  cars’  Ser¬ 
vice  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  that  book,  without  the  form  of 
fiction,  and  consequently  the  want  of  art  and  imagination  is  not  so 
much  felt.  The  study  and  practice  necessary'  for  novel- writing 
have  given  Sir  Henry  more  style  and  skill  in  composition  than  is 
generally  possessed  by  men  who  visit  the  coast  of  Africa :  this  im¬ 
parts  a  graphic  air  to  his  professional  autobiography,  though  it 
may  occasionally  lead  him  into  over-detail  and  give  rise  to  a  little 
“  colouring.”  There  is  much  of  cheerful  bonhomie  and  sailorlike 
vivacity  about  the  author  himself,  except  when  he  gets  upon  poli¬ 
tics,  where  his  Toryism  shows  itself  rampant  enough.  The  work 
has  no  claims  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philosophical  book  of  travels, 
nor  is  it  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  line  among  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  foreign  countries ;  but  it  is  a  scries  of  sketches,  real,  various, 
and  veracious,  and  that  too  of  a  region  singular  in  itself,  and  not 
very  often  described,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  few  go  there 
willingly,  and  of  those  who  go  few  return. 

Sir  Henry  Huntley’s  book  rather  confirms  old  conclusions  than 
establishes  new  ones.  His  opinions  and  his  facts  both  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  African  policy  in  connexion  with  the  slave- 
trade  is  a  gigantic  humbug;  that  to  blockade  the  whole  line  of 
coast  is  impossible ;  that  a  partial  blockade  only  has  the  effect  of 
chiving  the  trade  into  other  quarters;  and  that  however  stringent 
the  blockade  might  be  made,  its  final  result  is  to  raise  prices  and 
profits,  and,  as  a  consequence,  multiply  the  risks  of  the  slaver  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  slave.  The  facts,  however,  are  most  full  and 
most  conclusive  as  to  the  failure  of  the  scheme  after  we  have  got 
the  slaves  in  our  possession.  Whether  it  be  the  forcible  removal 
from  home  and  its  ties,  or  whether  the  higher  races  of  Africa  can¬ 
not  so  readily  be  made  slaves  of,  (as  is  knowrn  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Kroomen,)  or  whether  wTe  ourselves  make  a  species  of  slave  of 
the  best  and  leave  the  worst  to  freedom,  may  be  difficult  to  decide ; 
but  of  all  Africans  the  “  liberated  African  ”  is  the  worst.  He  is 
less  faithful  to  his  duties,  more  idle,  and  perhaps  if  the  truth  could 
be  got  at  does  not  in  any  way  return  the  enormous  cost  expended 
upon  him.  The  sole  object  in  founding  Sierra  Leone  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  where  the  “  liberated  Africans  ”  might  be  located  : 
those  who  have  means  and  time  for  working  such  sums,  might  fur¬ 
nish  an  answer  to  the  question  of  “  given  the  total  cost  of  the  co¬ 
lony  and  the  total  number  of  liberated  Africans,  to  find  the  expense 
of  the  latter  per  head.”  Sometimes  an  outlay  may  be  wasteful  yet  not 
all  waste — the  expense  is  not  all  thrown  away ;  it  has  realized  some¬ 
thing  useful,  or  it  looks  well.  Sierra  Leone  is  neither  useful  nor 
(beyond  its  natural  features)  ornamental. 

“From  the  Cape  to  the  anchorage  is  but  a  short  run,  and  the  Tinette  soon 
brought  up  in  a  rather  spacious  bay,  on  the  East  side  of  which  stands  the 
town.  Although  there  are  some  prominent  objects  presenting  themselves, 
such  as  the  church,  the  barracks,  commissariat,  gaol,  &c.,  these,  even 
combined  with  wide  streets  and  whitewashed  houses,  leave  the  aspect  of  the 
place  to  betray  the  absence  of  energy  and  comfort.  There  is  a  character  of 
languor  and  an  unhealthy  prestige  pervading  the  entire  colony  :  enervated 
men  listlessly  lounge  over  their  counters,  or  drag  themselves  from  place  to 

lace  when  some  business  forces  them  into  action ;  large  dilapidated  buildings 

enote  the  failure  of  those  prospects  which  were  once  ardently  entertained  with 
reference  to  this  possession  ;  huge  fissures  in  the  streets  denote  the  heavy  rains 
which  have  prevailed  ;  weeds,  grass,  and  even  indigo,  spring  up  in  the  un¬ 
used  parts ;  half-famished  dogs  stretch  out  their  attenuated  limbs  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  projecting  corner ;  in  short,  everything  possessing  life  ap¬ 
pears  in  Sierra  Leone  to  suffer,  rather  than  to  enjoy  it,  excepting  the  lizards 
and  naval  officers  just  arrived,  which  in  every  variety  are  seen  sporting  in 
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the  hottest  sun,  the  latter  appearing  disposed  to  rival  in  daring  exposure  to 
the  climate  even  that  little  reptile  itself.” 

Whenever  the  Government  convenience  requires  it,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  “  man  and  the  brother  ”  would  seem  to  be  a  farce.  Sir 
Henry  Huntley  found  at  the  Gambia  several  gangs  employed  on 
public  works  with  as  little  option  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  as  if 
he  had  been  engaged  on  a  sugar-estate.  The  best  men  are 
“  liberated”  into  the  African  corps  ;  the  method  of  recruiting  for 
which  is  as  follows. 

“  A  slav'd-  with  a  ‘  cargo  ’  is  sent  in  by  one  of  the  cruisers ;  the  1  cargo  ’  is 
landed  in  the  ‘  liberated  African  ’  yai’d,  previously  to  their  being  located,  ap- 
prenticed,  or  enlisted.  In  a  day  or  two,  some  few  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
African  corps  (the}'  are  now  called  ‘  West  India  Regiments  ’)  are  introduced 
into  the  yard,  and  by  their  dress  and  healthy  appearance  no  doubt  would 
attract  volunteers ;  but  it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a  latent  desire  for  military 
life  in  the  unhappy  slave,  and  such  a  number  as  are  wanted  are  selected  from 
the  most  promising  of  the  ‘  cargo.’  They  are  then  asked  if  they  will  enlist ; 
the  meaning  of  which  question  is  a  perfect  riddle  to  them  ;  and  a  low  grunt 
from  each  being  invested  with  the  responsibility  of  an  affirmative,  they  are 
marched  away  to  the  barracks,  where  they  are  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  a  soldier's  life  and  duties.” 

The  French  on  the  Senegal,  going  more  directly  to  work,  buy 
their  recruits  out  and  out.  The  Dutch  have  introduced  a  mode 
of  contracting  with  Native  potentates  for  the  military  supply, 
similar  to  that  openly  practised  by  German  princes  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  extensively  patronized  by  this  country. 

“  While  upon  the  passage  to  that  island  [Ascension],  one  morning  a  large 
ship  was  descried  as  far  to  windward  as  she  could  be  within  sight,  standing 
under  a  pi-ess  of  sail  to  the  South-east :  chase  was  immediately  given,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  before  sunset  the  Lynx  would  be  in  possession 
of  a  noble  slaver;  for  her  apparent  size  justified  the  supposition  that  she  was 
one  of  those  large  vessels  fitted  out  expressly  to  fight  theii-  way  off  the  coast 
when  laden  with  slaves.  The  Lynx  had  the  advantage  in  sailing,  and  by 
noon  the  ship  had  been  very  materially  neared ;  but  the  hopes  of  her  being 
a  fighting  slaver  were  in  proportion  lessened ;  although  she  evidently  was  a 
well-appointed  ship,  yet  certain  indications  in  the  shape  of  her  sails  pro¬ 
claimed  her  avocations  to  be  of  a  mercantile  and  legitimate  order.  By  four 
o’clock  the  stranger’s  hull  could  be  seen  ;  and  as  there  were  yet  three  hours 
of  daylight,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  fall  moon,  it  was  manifest  that  during  the 
night,  if  not  before,  the  Lynx  would  be  alongside  of  him.  This  opinion 
appeared  to  prevail  also  on  board  the  ship ;  for  on  a  sudden  she  hore  up, 
squared  her  yards,  and  came  down,  steci-ing  directly  for  the  Lynx,  the  latter 
vessel  then  working  up  to  her  by  short  tacks. 

“  As  she  closed,  her  decks  were  seen  to  be  ci-owded  with  Black  men,  who 
were  sitting  about  on  the  booms,  and  indeed  everywhere.  Could  it  be  that 
she  really  intended  to  contest  the  possession,  and  handsomely  determined  to 
do  so  before  the  night  had  set  in  ?  That  appeared  the  inference ;  and  the 
English  ensign  was  hoisted,  a  gun  being  fired  at  the  same  time;  upon  which 
the  stranger  displayed  the  flag  of  Holland,  still  coming  on  very  unconcern¬ 
edly.  Although  the  Lynx  was  fully  prepared  for  action,  and  her  guns,  two 
pivot  eighteen-pounders,  primed,  and  trained  upon  the  approaching  ship, 
yet  no  symptom  of  an  intention  either  to  offend  or  defend  was  visible  on 
board  the  Dutchman  :  the  vessel  came  steadily  on,  apparently  confident  in 
the  legality  of  her  actions,  and  presently  hove-to  close  to  the  Lynx,  lowering 
a  boat  at  the  same  time ;  the  Lynx  was  also  lying-to,  and  had  despatched  a 
boat  with  an  officer  to  examine  the  vessel  which  had  already  done  so  much 
to  facilitate  that  object. 

“  An  officer,  by  his  dress  belonging  to  the  army  of  Holland,  was  seen  to 
descend  the  stranger’s  side,  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  boat,  she  was  pushed 
off,  and  directed  her  course  for  the  Lynx  ;  reaching  the  side,  a  gentleman¬ 
like  young  man  stepped  on  board,  and,  saluting  the  commander  as  they  mu¬ 
tually  advanced  towards  each  other,  he  pi’esented  some  papers  for  examina¬ 
tion  ;  observing,  that  as  he  saw  the  vessel  chasing  was  an  English  cruiser  and 
would  overtake  his  own  during  the  night,  he  deemed  it  most  judicious  to 
allow'  a  meeting  by  daylight,  and  thereby  remove  the  chances  of  an  unto¬ 
ward  collision.  He  then  px-oduced  his  commission,  which  showed  him  to  he 
an  officer  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  the  orders  under  which  he  was  acting  on 
board  the  vessel  now  lying  by  the  Lynx,  which  was  a  transport  conveying 
recruits  to  Java  under  the  following  cii-cumstances.  The  tnraspoi't  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  her  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Elmina,  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa ;  where  she  would  take  ou  board  about  four  hundred 
Negroes,  all  of  whom  had  been  sent  down  to  Elmina  by  the  King  of  Asliantee, 
under  the  character  of  persons  consenting  to  emigrate  to  Java  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Holland :  for  each  of  these  men  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  power  merchandise  to  the  reputed  amount  of  a  doubloon, 
but  which  in  reality  was  worth  at  luost  two  pounds  ;  this  money  or  mer¬ 
chandise  was  to  be  retained  by  the  King  of  Ashantee  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  the  1  wives  and  families’  of  the  emigrants,  who  had  been  embarked  for 
Java  ostensibly  as  men  impelled  by  a  thirst  for  glory  and  military  renown 
into  the  Dutch  military  service.” 

Enough  of  hypocritical  delusion.  We  will  turn  to  more  lively 
matter.  The  following  sketches  are  from  a  visit  paid  by  the 
Governor  to  a  neighbouring  potentate  with  the  view  of  preventing 
a  Native  war.  The  Yiceroy  and  suite  had  breakfasted  in  the 
palace,  preparatory  to  a  meeting  in  state. 

“The  almost  numberless  huts  within  the  king’s  stockade  contain  the 
queens  and  the  families  which  have  blessed  the  many  unions  his  majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  make.  The  fear  of  a  pi’ophecy  confines  the  admiration  of 
liis  majesty  to  ninety-nine  queens— whenever  he  takes  one  hundred,  he  is, 
according  to  the  prophecy,  to  meet  an  early  death  :  why  ninety-nine  does 
not  destroy  his  life  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Through  the  avenues  separating  the 
huts,  myriads  of  little  black  beings  are  darting,  and  jostling  eaclx  other  in¬ 
cessantly  ;  and  more  than  one  queen  was  frequently  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
visiters,  who  were  lounging  about  previously  to  arranging  themselves  for  an 
interview  with  the  Icing  in  public.  These  ladies  especially  desired  to  be  in¬ 
formed  which  was  the  '  Tubabl-Mansa’ ;  and  when  certified  as  to  his  identity, 
three  of  the  dozen  who  might  be  looking  on  bashfully  requested  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  few  roots  of  the  coco,  a  vegetable  notunlike  the  Jerusalem  ax-tichoke, 
and  which  being  pi-esented  intimates,  as  a  rose  does  elsewhere,  the  existence 
of  a  flattering  sentiment. 

“His  majesty  has  shown  much  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  female  coui't; 
the  most  of  the  ninety-nine  queens  being  young,  beautiful  figures,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  an  attractive  Mandingo  expi’ession  of  countenance.  There  is  not 
much  cai-e  in  the  concealment  of  their  charms  :  indeed,  upon  this  question  an 
utter  cai’elessness  seemed  to  reign,  although  it  is  hoped  with  no  lurking 
treason  to  their  liege  lord. 

“  The  period  was  now  approaching  when  the  two  ‘  Mansas  ’  were  to  meet, 
and  an  unforeseen  difficulty  ai’ose  with  it.  It  was  necessary  to  change  from 
the  light  di-esses  adopted  for  the  comfort  of  lading,  to  that  of  state  anil  dis¬ 
play  ;  but  none  of  the  party  for  a  moment  had  supposed  that  the  gaze  of 
ninety-nine  queens  would  have  been  stnxggling  to  witness  the  surprising 
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phenomenon  of  a  White  man  changing  his  apparel.  The  hut  which  the  Go¬ 
vernor  occupied  had  in  it  two  doorways,  but  only  one  door,  and  that  having 
been  made  of  green  wood,  had  shrunk,  leaving  large  slits  between  the  boards ; 
this  frail  defence  was  on  the  outside  of  the  hut,  and  there  was  an  incessant 
scuffling  to  occupy  a  slit,  and  observe  the  removal  of  one  set  of  clothing  and 
renewal  of  it  by  another ;  as  each  piece  was  changed,  there  ascended  a  de¬ 
lighted  laugh,  supported  by  clapping  the  hands ;  the  curiosity  of  the  queens 
rendered  them  bolder,  and  a  body  of  them  entered  the  very  courtyard  itself, 
and  for  anything  the  Governor  knew,  these  might  have  been  the  advance 
guard  of  a  larger  force.  On  this  side  his  hut  was  very  vulnerable,  having  an 
undefended  doorway  only  :  emergency  is  the  author  of  resource ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  Governor  saw  his  danger,  he  called  to  Mr.  Pignard  the  interpreter, 
requesting  him  to  spread-eagle  himself  before  the  doorway,  and  interrupt, 
as  far  as  his  portly  figure  would  permit,  the  view  of  the  interior  of  the  hut. 
This  was  amply  performed  by  Mr.  Pignard,  though  their  majesties  could  not 
be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  considerable  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
dress  of  a  ‘  Tubabl-Mansa,’  nor  could  these  royal  ladies  avoid  the  expression 
of  loud  approbation  as,  last  of  all,  the  coat,  epaulettes,  sword,  cocked  hat, 
and  plume,  assumed  their  respective  places,  and  the  Governor  stood  confessed 
in  all  his  finery.  *  *  *  * 

“  The  doorways  of  the  royal  hut  soon  became  thronged  with  queens,  whose 
faces  were  seen  peering  in  to  catch  a  view  of  the  party,  careless  of  the 
squeezes  they  sustained  from  each  other  in  the  attempt,  and  laughing  most 
immoderately  all  the  time ;  those  outside  slapping  with  their  hands  the 
more  fortunate  ladies  who  had  possession  of  the  apertures.  The  interpreter 
was  now  desired  to  have  some  presents  brought  in  which  were  designed  for 
his  majesty.  This  created  intense  curiosity  amongst  the  queens  :  an  open  yard 
was  judged  most  appropriate  for  this  ceremony ;  so  the  party  rose  and  left  the 
royal  table,  adjourning  to  the  appointed  place. 

Bound  this  yard,  his  majesty,  or  the  curiosity  of  the  queens  them¬ 
selves,  had  suggested  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  round  the  inside  of  the 
walls ;  where  they  squatted,  in  most  part  of  the  lines  three  deep,  leaving  the 
centre  free  for  the  presentation  of  the  gifts,  and  for  the  occupation  of  the  re¬ 
spective  high  personages  who  had  now  entered  the  square.  Their  majesties 
smiled  most  graciously  upon  the  White  visiters,  and  a  merry-hearted,  t  hought¬ 
less  assemblage  they  appeared  to  be ;  but  a  Manchester  or  a  Spitalfields  work¬ 
man  would  have  regarded  with  gloomy  feelings  the  absence  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  handiwork,  not  twenty  yards  of  which  could  be  collected  from  the  ward¬ 
robes  of  the  united  ninety-nine  queens. 

“The  presents  consisted  of  some  cotton  prints,  tobacco,  two  muskets,  gun¬ 
powder,  a  large  jar  of  rum,  a  three-feet  looking-glass,  and  lastly,  it  having 
been  sent  especially  by  the  Government,  the  coat  and  three-cornered  hat  of  a 
Chelsea  Pensioner !  The  queens  on  seeing  these  gave  way  to  a  simultaneous 
expression  of  admiration,  clapping  them  hands  and  screeching  with  delight, 
at  the  same  time  loudly  calling  out,  as  said  the  interpreter,  for  the  king  to 
put  them  on.  Giving  way  to  this  outbreak  of  opinion,  his  majesty  removed 
the  conical  straw  hat,  allowing  one  of  the  ladies  to  place  the  other  on  his 
head ;  he  then  stripped  off  his  Mandingo  mantle,  superseding  it  with  the 
huge  and  shapeless  coat  just  presented ;  and  he  now  stood  up  a  confessed 
Chelsea  Pensioner,  to  the  extreme  gratification  of  his  numerous  and  laughing- 
household.  So  embarrassing  did  the  attentions  of  the  queens  appear,  that  in 
order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  king,  the  interpreter  was  directed 
to  advance  the  looking-glass;  the  effect  of  which  was  conclusive  and  sudden: 
in  an  instant  the  king  was  left,  as  it  were,  a  monument,  solitary,  but  for 
those  who  lounged  or  played  at  its  base  :  the  queens  rushed  forward,  like  the 
masses  at  a  Vauxhall  exhibition,  from  sight  to  sight,  and  now  to  view  faces 
and  charms  they  probably  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating. 
The  struggle  to  occupy  a  front  position  of  the  glass  was  severe ;  which  the  king 
observing,  he  very  unceremoniously  pushed  the  ladies  aside,  placed  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  state  on  each  side  the  looking-glass,  then  calling  the  queens  up  in 
succession,  allowed  each  a  glance  of  herself  as  she  passed  by.” 


ME.  BAILLIE  COCHEAKE  S  YOUNG  ITALY. 

Me.  Cocheane  has  been  passing  some  time  on  the  Continent.  He 
has  visited  Lcelius  (Lord  Brougham)  in  his  Tusculum  at  Cannes  ; 
which  he  describes,  and  the  many  merits  of  its  owner.  He  also 
visited  Naples ;  had  interviews  with  a  minister  and  his  master,  and 
was  specially  permitted  to  inspect  the  state  prisons.  Mr.  Cochrane 
moreover  “  assisted  ”  at  the  Pope’s  return  to  Rome.  Whether  he 
was  present  during  the  Republican  rule  or  the  riotous  times  that 
preceded  it,  is  not  quite  so  clear ;  but  he  gives  several  sketches  of 
the  epoch,  involving  a  history  of  the  [late]  Roman  Republic,  the 
murder  of  Count  Rossi,  and  one  or  two  topics  partaking  more  of 
political  disquisition  than  narrative  or  description;  the  parts  which 
depend  upon  living  knowledge  being  derived  from  observers,  if  not 
from  his  own  observation.  There  is  a  sketch  of  Piedmontese  poli¬ 
tics  and  Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy,  under  the  title  of  “  Piedmont 
and  the  Battle  of  Novara,”  with  a  few  talcs  illustrative  of  Italian 
manners  and  feelings  upon  art. 

The  book  is  the  best  Mr.  Cochrane  has  produced ;  displaying  to 
the  greatest  advantage  his  elegant  though  rather  rhetorical  style, 
his  conventionally  educated  eye  for  beauty,  and  the  historical  and 
political  knowledge  which  an  accomplished  M.  P.  may  be  supposed 
to  possess,  applied  to  the  ancient  history  and  present  state  of  Italy. 
The  little  fictions  interspersed  in  the  volume  are  better  adapted  to 
the  writer’s  genius  than  his  previous  novels  were.  Mr.  Cochrane 
can  felicitously  describe  a  scene,  sketch  a  character,  or  tell  a  story ; 
but  he  wants  art,  strength,  and  constructive  skill,  to  plan  in  fic¬ 
tion  a  natural  picture  of  life,  and  to  sustain  it.  A  man  may 
write  a  letter  or  an  essay  successfully,  who  breaks  down  in  an  ora¬ 
tion,  or  a  similar  task  ;  because  in  the  one  case  his  matter  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  subject,  hut  not  in  the  other.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Mr.  Cochrane’s  extreme  views  render  him  rather  a 
doubtful  guide  when  politics  come  into  question.  He  does  not 
falsify,  beyond  the  falsification  of  rhetorical  phrasing ;  but  he 
dwells  long  upon  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Liberals,  and  paints 
them  in  the  darkest  colours ;  the  errors  and  tyranny  of  the  Abso¬ 
lutist  governments  are  not  altogether  suppressed,  but  they  are 
handled  tenderly,  and  excuses  presented  for  them  if  not  found.  It 
is  probable  also  that  Mr.  Cochrane  has  listened  too  readily,  if  not 
too  greedily,  to  flying  stories  promulgated  by  weak  people,  or  to 
tales  of  which  no  evidence  is  offered — of  which,  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances,  no  evidence  could  well  be  offered.  The  following 
strange  story  about  the  conspiracy  that  settled  Rossi’s  murder 
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may  be  true,  but  it  looks  like  a  scene  from  the  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  smacking  very  much  of  the  vulgar  conventional  ideas 
of  old  Italy :  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  proof  of  it  could  he 
obtained. 

“  On  the  night  of  the  14th  November,  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  least  fre¬ 
quented  quarters  of  Rome,  at  an  hour  when  the  streets  were  quite  deserted, 
men,  evidently  bent  on  some  sinister  and  dangerous  design,  from  the  caution 
with  which  they  walked  and  the  timid  glances  which  they  cast  around  them, 
were  seen  to  approach  the  door  of  one  of  those  half-decayed,  black-looking 
buildings,  which  seem  the  natural  abodes  of  low  reeking  vice  and  foul  con¬ 
spiracy.  Sometimes  these  men  came  alone,  at  others  in  groups  of  two  or 
three ;  but  all,  before  they  attempted  to  open  the  door,  gave  a  significant  tap 
at  the  shutter ;  when  a  low  bell  was  heard,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised, 
and  the  conspirators — for  no  one  can  doubt  the  character  and  purpose  of 
these  men — were  shown  into  a  small  room,  where  many  others,  all  disguised 
alike,  with  slouched  hats  and  large  cloaks,  were  collected.  A  most  myste¬ 
rious  silence  was  preserved ;  but  when  the  number,  thirty -six,  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  names,  written  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  were  thrown  into  a 
hat,  and  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  each  man  held  his  breath  while  he  examined 
the  slip  of  paper  which  was  to  decide  his  fate  and  that  of  the  great  minister. 
This  fearful  lottery  ended,  one  of  the  leaders  showed  them  into  another  room ; 
where,  to  the  ill-suppressed  horror  of  the  less  daring,  a  corpse  was  lying, 
with  the  damps  of  death  still  clinging  to  the  brow.  One  of  the  heartless 
assassins,  well  skilled  in  surgery,  took  a  knife,  and  pointed  to  the  precise 
spot  in  the  neck  where  a  vital  blow  might  be  struck  with  instantaneous  ef¬ 
fect.  The  selected  murderer,  recoiling,  not  from  horror  of  the  crime  but 
from  terror  at  the  revolting  spectacle  of  this  body,  newly  dead,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  dimness  of  the  night,  with  the  pale  light  flickering  over  the  pale 
countenance,  was  dragged  to  the  table  ;  his  finger  was  guided  by  the  more 
experienced  hand  to  the  vital  part ;  the  exact  place  in  which  he  was  to  stand 
in  relation  to  his  victim  was  shown  him  ;  those  who  were  to  group  them¬ 
selves  in  his  more  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  divert  liis  attention,  were  se¬ 
lected.  Never  was  murder  rehearsed  for  the  stage  with  a  more  perfect  com¬ 
posure.”  [But  it  would  have  rehearsed  more  naturally  and  effectively  on 
the  living  body.  Rossi  had  to  be  struck  standing.] 

The  object  of  Mr.  Cochrane’s  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Naples  was 
mainly  to  ascertain  the  number  of  political  prisoners  ;  which  had 
been  reported  in  England,  and  among  others  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  fifteen  thousand.  Mr.  Cochrane's  examination  cuts  the  army 
of  martyrs  down  to  six  hundred  and  fourteen.  This,  however,  is 
quite  enough  ;  and  their  confinement  is  arbitrary  in  the  extreme, 
always  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister,  often  without  the  prisoner 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  charge  against  him.  The  treatment 
and  prison  discipline  are  scandalous :  but  upon  thisscore  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  may  not  be  very  sensitive ;  otherwise,  we  suspect,  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane  would  not  so  readily  have  got  the  order  of  M.  Eortunatos,  the 
Prime  Minister,  for  his  visit. 

“The  most  important  prison  of  all  is  the  Yicaria  ;  so  called  from  having 
been  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys.  It  is  situated  in  the 
worst  part  of  Naples,  near  the  filthy  debauched  quarter  called  the  Porta 
Capuana.  When  we  arrived  there  a  sleety  rain  was  falling  ;  and  the  outside, 
with  its  massive  walls,  treble  bars,  and  dirty  aspect,  conveyed  most  painful 
sensations  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  From  the  upper  stories,  where  the 
prisoners  were  confined  for  minor  offences,  they  were  leaning,  with  distorted 
features,  against  the  bars,  indulging  in  foul  and  brutal  observations.  On 
entering,  we  were  met  by  the  authorities ;  who  at  once  proceeded  to  open 
those  tiers  of  dungeons  where,  up  to  this  time,  no  Englishman  had  ever 
penetrated.  The  large  court  into  which  we  drove  was  surrounded  by  a  por¬ 
tico,  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  handsome ;  but  it  all  seemed  to 
have  caught  the  contagion  of  vice  and  infamy  :  it  smelt  of  crime.  The 
staircase  was  wide,  but  reeking  with  dirt — a  fitting  approach  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  we  were  about  to  enter.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  mob  of  tattered, 
decrepit,  loathsome  figures  were  collected :  they  were  the  relations  of  some 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to  see  tliem  from  time  to  time,  and 
were  admitted,  one  by  one,  through  a  small  wicket,  a  man  sitting  at  the 
desk  and  calling  out  their  names ;  the  man,  wicket,  desk,  and  all  being 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  carried  away  from  the  struggles  of  the  mob. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  officers  cleared  a  way  for  us  ;  but  at  last  the 
huge  bars  were  withdrawn  and  wo  entered  the  outer  room,  which  was  se¬ 
parated  from  the  long  gallery  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  by  iron 
gates ;  to  which  they  all  pressed  with  eager  curiosity,  some  of  them  with  a 
vicious  expression  of  countenance  which  made  me  rather  wish  to  remain  on 
the  outside  of  the  bars.  The  officers,  by  driving  the  men  back,  were  at  last 
able  to  open  the  gates.  We  entered,  and  they  were  carefully  locked  and 
barred  behind  us.  It  was  a  gallery  perhaps  some  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
twenty  wide,  with  small  rooms  branching  off  it ;  and  in  this  gallery  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  were  lodged.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  place.  A  damp,  fetid,  noxious  vapour  filled  every 
coll ;  many  of  the  windows  by  which  the  light  entered  had  no  glass  in,  and 
the  wet  mist  penetrated  through  the  close  bars.  The  mass  of  the  prisoners 
were  dressed  in  the  most  filthy  rags,  and  their  features  were  fearfully  de¬ 
graded.  But  mingling  with  these  were  men  of  far  different  character  and 
appearance.  Hustled  by  the  crowd  of  vagrants  and  scoundrels,  might  be 
seen  men  who  at  one  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom  and  were 
honoured  by  the  royal  confidence.  These  men  withdrew  into  their  rooms, 
where  some  ten  or  twelve  slept  together ;  and  there  they  told  me  the  tales  of 
their  misery.  Most  of  them,  as  at  the  Santa  Maria,  had  been  eight  months 
in  prison,  without  the  least  appearance  of  trial ;  and  some  did  not  know  of 
what  they  were  accused.  It  was  distressing  beyond  expression  to  see  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  education  compelled  to  mix  with  the  refuse,  the  foul  refuse  of  the 
galleys.  As  we  moved  from  cell  to  cell,  the  crowd  moved  on,  and  pressed 
around  us.  They  could  not  at  all  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  visit.  After  we  had  walked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  the  officers  inquired  whether  we  wished  to  see  the  lower  part  of  the 
prisons,  in  which  the  worst  description  of  offenders  were  confined.  I  thought 
it  was  almost  impossible  that  anything  could  well  be  worse  than  what  I  had 
seen;  but,  anxious  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  pri¬ 
sons,  I  assented.  When  we  approached  the  gates,  the  people  pressed  on  so 
roughly  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  officers  could  compel  them  to 
retire  ;  and  when  they  saw  that  they’  were  going  without  giving  them 
any  hope  that  their  condition  would  be  ameliorated,  their  looks  of  re¬ 
gret  and  disappointment  would  have  touched  any  heart.  We  passed  again 
through  the  crowd  waiting  outside,  and  then  went  down  a  steep  flight 
of  filthy  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  lower  range  of  the  building,  which  was 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  where  we  had  to  pass  through  two  or 
three  gates  before  we  entered  the  place  where  some  four  to  five  hundred 
were  confined.  A  much  greater  number  of  officers  were  here  in  attendance, 
as  some  of  the  prisoners  were  very  dangerous.  The  moment  the  last  gate 
was  unbarred,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  place  which  it  would  require  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  a  Dante  to  paint.  I  could  understand,  that  if  this  had  been 
visited  first  I  should  have  considered  the  upper  floor  a  comfortable  residence. 
Some  were  lying  on  the  floor ;  others  crowded  together  on  the  miserable 
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truckle-beds,  howling  and  blaspheming,  and  evidently  always  addressed  and 
treated  as  brutes.  Some  had  climbed  up  to  the  open  bars,  and  were  jeering 
at  the  people  in  the  street.  It  was  vice  in  all  its  degradation  and  horror  ; 
human  life  in  a  living  tomb,  assisting  at  the  spectacle  of  its  own  decay,  its 
own  rottenness.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  as  a  London  fog,  from  the 
horrible  exhalations.  The  men  here  were  wild  to  tell  me  their  stories ;  some 
caught  hold  of  my  clothes,  others  smbbled  their  names  on  pieces  of  paper, 
and  thrust  them  into  my  hand,  which  they  seized  and  covered  with  their 
pestilential  kisses.  I  spoke  to  one  old  man,  who  had  been  confined  there 
twenty-five  years — twenty-five  years  in  such  a  place  !— and  he  pretended,  I 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  to  that  day  he  had  never  been  tried.  I 
asked  the  officers  if  tins  was  the  case  ;  but  it  was  so  long  since  his  arrival 
that  they  could  not  give  me  any  definite  information.  When  the  wretched 
beings  were  told  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  them,  their  expressions  of  sor¬ 
row  were  loud  and  bitter.  I  was  not  sorry  when,  after  quite  forcing  a  way 
through  the  crowd,  we  reached  the  gates,  and  I  heard  the  last  bar  drawn, 
which  shut  the  poor  creatures  out  from  all  hope.” 

Observations  on  Austrian  rule  and  Italian  politics  are  found  in 
the  volume ;  the  former  lauded,  and  a  sort  of  prediction  hazarded 
that  the  Austrian  power  will  gradually  spread  over  Italy.  This 
is  a  pure  bit  of  Toryism,  which  can  never  see  further  than  its  nose, 
and  always  imagines  the  temporary  reaction  of  lassitude  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  that  follows  violence  or  revolution,  to  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  effect.  In  this  world  there  is  no  retrogression ;  and  even  if 
that  law  of  nature  allowed  the  absorption  of  Italy  by  Austria, 
France  would  not.  It  was  indeed  this  restless  jealousy  of  Austrian 
influence  which  induced  the  French  intervention  at  Itome,  over¬ 
threw  the  ^Republic,  and  restored  the  Pope. 

STELLA  AND  VANESSA.* 

Novels  founded  upon  the  lives  of  literary  men  are  not  in  their 
nature  well  adapted  for  success.  If  they  adhere  closely  to  the 
facts,  there  seems  no  necessity  for  writing  them  ;  if  they  deviate 
widely  from  the  truth,  they  offend  the  preconceptions  of  the  reader ; 
neither  is  it  easy  to  fill  up  the  vacuums  of  the  biography  with 
characteristic  sketches  of  real  contemporaries,  exhibiting  the  man¬ 
ners  and  ideas  as  well  as  the  costumes  of  the  age.  Even  if  all  is 
well  done,  the  effect  is  disproportioned  to  the  labour  and  ability; 
the  writer  who  can  achieve  this  species  of  novel  had  better  have 
attempted  something  else. 

The  French  romance  by  M.  Leon  de  AYailly,  founded  upon  the 
most  questionable  incident  in  Swift’s  life,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
Stella  and  Vanessa,  is  in  one  point  of  view  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  ascribes  new  motives  to  Swift  and 
puts  forth  new  views  of  the  matter,  but  it  introduces  new  actors 
and  alters  known  facts  to  support  the  author’s  theory.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  what  Swift’s  age  would  have  called  a  “  vastly  ” 
clever  production,  if.  Leon  de  AVailly  is  an  accomplished  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar,  known  for  his  translations  both  of  Burns  and  Shak- 
spere.  The  studies  necessary  to  form  the  translator  have  made 
him  acquainted  with  English  literature  both  in  its  facts  and  its 
spirit.  His  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  remarkable  as  a  picture  of  Eng¬ 
lish  manners  by  a  Frenchman,  in  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  fo¬ 
reign.  It  is  not  that  the  author  avoids  reproducing  the  Conti¬ 
nental  notion  of  the  English  man  or  woman ;  there  is  nothing 
French  about  the  fiction,  either  in  manners  or  opinions ;  though 
the  finish  of  the  workmanship,  the  delicacy  of  the  irony,  and  the 
cleverness  with  which  incidents  are  contrived  to  work  out  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views,  is  French  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
English,  at  least  English  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  a  demonstration 
rather  than  a  picture  ;  the  abstract  idea  of  Swift  and  contempo¬ 
rary  manners,  distinct,  clear,  and  conclusive  upon  the  author’s 
premises,  but  somewhat  wanting  in  warmth,  colour,  and  life. 

M.  Leon  do  AVailly’s  view  of  the  story  is  highly  favourable  to 
Swift ;  and  he  carries  it  out  by  putting  all  the  difficulties  upon 
circumstances  and  the  women.  Mrs.  Dingley,  the  friend  or  com¬ 
panion  of  Esther  Johnson — Stella,  fans  the  girlish  regard  of 
Esther  into  a  flame,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  better  home  for 
herself.  Mrs.  Y anhomrigh  forces  herself  upon  Swift,  in  order  to 
have  his  reputation  reflected  upon  her,  and  to  make  use  of  his 
political  interest  to  advance  her  son  in  the  army.  Swift,  after  the 
avowal  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh — Yanessa,  acknowledges  his  passion, 
but  resigns  her  in  order  that  he  may  not  seem  a  fortune-hunter  or 
mar  her  future  prospects.  He  has  withdrawn  to  Ireland  to  avoid  her, 
when  the  ruin  of  her  affairs  consequent  on  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh’s  death 
sends  him  to  London  to  rescue  her  from  poverty,  and  thus  entangles 
him  again.  He  at  last  marries  Stella  to  save  her  life,  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  happiness.  By  this  act  he  causes  Yanessa’ s  death  ;  which 
so  unsettles  him  that  he  loses  his  reason,  and  wanders  away,  no 
one  knows  whither,  returning  in  time  to  find  Stella  dying  from 
anxiety.  A  clever  exposition,  did  not  facts  and  dates  contradict  the 
theory. 

Swift,  Stella,  and  Yanessa,  arc  of  course  the  most  prominent 
persons  ;  but  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  Dr.  Tisdal  the  curate  at  Laracor, 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  business  of  the  piece,  and  perform 
parts  rather  the  opposite  of  the  “  deus  ex  machina  ” — complicating 
instead  of  extricating  matters.  Mrs.  Dingley  is  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  selfish,  comfort-loving,  not  over-brilliant  and  not  over-po¬ 
lished  Englishwoman  of  a  certain  age,  who  having  given  over  all 
hopes  of  matrimony  for  herself,  is  earnest  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  friend  she  intends  to  live  with,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in  her 
means.  Dr.  Tisdal  is  a  still  more  finished  portrait.  He  is  founded 
on  the  model  of  those  simple-minded  and  simple-mannered  Anglican 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  under  a  primitive  guise 
possessed  virtue  and  a  power  of  self-sacrifice  which  might  rival 
those  of  any  martyr.  Dr.  Tisdal  is  in  love  with  Esther  Johnson  ; 
and  is  somewhat  bluntly  put  off'  by  Swift,  to  whom  he  applies  in 
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the  first  instance.  Mrs.  Dingley,  his  next  confidante,  founds  all 
her  hopes  on  the  manner  of  Swift’s  repulse,  and,  preferring  a  pro¬ 
bable  bishop  for  her  friend  to  a  poor  parson,  plays  Tisdal  false. 
When  Swift  is  entangled  with  Yanessa,  he  wishes  Tisdal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  but  when  the  lover  finds,  on  making  his  proposal,  that  Stella 
is  devotedly  attached  to  Swift,  he  sacrifices  his  own  hopes  to  for¬ 
ward  hers,  and  in  doing  so,  complicates  and  precipitates  affairs 
instead  of  advancing  them. 

Although  this  fiction  was  originally  printed  as  a  feuilleton,  and 
has  never  been  reprinted  in  France,  such  would  not  seem  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  form.  Minute  and  highly-finished  painting, 
artful  contrivance  of  incidents  to  influence  action  by  operating 
upon  character,  and  a  delicate  development  of  character  itself,  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  novel,  more  than  breadth  and  strength  of  passion— if, 
indeed,  M.  de  Wailly  is  altogether  equal  to  passion.  Hence  it 
seems  to  us,  that  continuous  reading  is  the  most  advantageous 
reading.  The  following  scene — and  the  book  almost  consists  of 
such — is  best  understood  as  part  of  a  concatenation,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  the  writer’s  manner.  Tisdal,  at  Stella’s  desire, 
has  been  much  in  Yanessa’s  company,  and  discovers  that  her  wit 
and  knowledge  are  more  likely  to  attract  a  man  like  Swift,  in 
whom  the  intellect  predominated  over  the  heart,  than  the  simple 
charms  of  Stella ;  and  he  proposes  a  course  of  study,  which  arouses 
and  excites  her  friend. 

“What  was  Dingley’s  surprise  on  learning  that,  while  she  was  asleep, 
Stella  and  Doctor  Tisdal  had  concerted  a  whole  scheme  of  education. 

“  ‘  My  dear,  what  could  put  such  a  thing  in  your  head  ?  ’ 

“  ‘We  want  to  surprise  Presto,  [Swift,]  Beck:  pray  don’t  say  a  word  to 
him,’  replied  Stella,  blushing. 

“  ‘  Surprise  Presto,  forsooth !  ’  thought  Dingley.  1  What  a  pretence !  That 
rogue  of  a  Doctor  has  supplanted  our  dear  Presto ;  the  two  hypocrites  have 
hit  upon  these  lessons  as  an  excuse  for  being  always  together.’ 

“  Dingley  felt  quite  relieved.  Ever  since  Stella  had  chosen  another  con¬ 
fidant,  she  had  been  reduced  to  mere  conjectures,  and  could  not  understand 
what  was  passing  around  her.  To  have  lost  the  thread  of  her  own  intrigue, 
was  really  too  cruel. 

“  And  then  that  Tisdal  was  such  a  strange  fellow !  Even  since  they  had 
been  settled  in  Dublin,  she  had  encouraged  his  attentions,  with  the  view  of 
either  stirring  up  Presto  to  propose,  or  at  worst  of  putting  up  with  him  for 
want  of  a  better  husband  for  Stella ;  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  that  she 
had  resolved  to  let  him  have  her,  and  that  Stella  seemed  much  of  the  same 
mind,  he  too  had  let  those  Vanhomrighs  get  hold  of  him ;  and  Stella,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  offence,  had  been  the  first  to  send  him  to  their  house  !  It 
was  not  that  she  was  in  a  huff,  or  she  would  not  have  received  him  so  well 
when  he  did  still  deign  to  visit  them.  Perhaps  they  had  given  each  other  up 
by  mutual  consent.  Very  well,  so  let  them.  Dingley  was  quite  content  they 
should  do  as  they  pleased,  and  had  fallen  asleep  again  in  her  arm-chair, 
when  she  was  awakened  by  this  queer  project  of  education.  So,  so.  She  was 
resolved  that  she  would  soon  come  to  the  bottom  of  it.  So  they  wanted  to 
throw  dust  in  her  eyes,  did  they  ?  Very  well,  very  well. 

“  Tisdal  came  regularly  every  morning  and  evening  to  give  his  lessons ;  and 
Dingley  as  regularly  favoured  them  with  her  presence,  moved  as  much  by 
curiosity  as  by  a  sense  of  propriety.  She  was,  however,  amazed  by  the  dis¬ 
simulation  of  both  master  and  scholar,  who  worked  morning  and  evening 
with  untiring  industry.  They  must  indeed  be  anxious  to  deceive  her  !  For 
the  idea  that  Stella  could  be  industrious,  or  take  pleasure  in  all  this  pedantry, 
was  too  absurd. 

“  ‘  Oh  !  they  want  to  the  me  out,  do  they  ?  we’ll  see.  If  I  have  to  listen 
to  their  prosing  for  a  whole  year,  I’ll  force  them  to  own  the  truth  at  last, 
I’m  determined.’ 

“Dingley  was  resolved  not  to  be  beaten.  She  did  not  trust  either  to  her 
curiosity  or  her  vexation  to  keep  her  awake.  She  privately  drank  every  day 
several  cups  of  strong  coffee  without  milk,  and  unflinchingly  performed  her 
part  of  Argus. 

“But  weeks  and  months  passed  away  without  cooling  the  exemplary  ar¬ 
dour  of  our  two  hypocrites.  Dingley  was  wearied  beyond  endurance.  Two 
or  three  cups  of  coffee  were  no  longer  enough  for  her  ;  she  was  forced  to  drink 
as  many  as  eight,  and  one  evening  she  chopped  asleep  in  spite  of  all.  She 
bitterly  regretted  her  weakness,  when  she  reflected  what  a  store  of  fresh 
courage  and  dissimulation  the  lovers  might  have  been  able  to  lay  in  during 
her  unlucky  nap.  Dingley  would  have  been  unable  to  console  herself  for 
such  a  slip,  but  that  it  suggested  to  her  an  excellent  thought.  She  was  re¬ 
solved  to  fall  asleep  again,  but  it  should  be  voluntarily  and  only  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

“In  order  the  better  to  prepare  her  stratagem,  she  pretended  to  yawn,  and 
to  struggle  the  whole  day  against  the  sleep  she  was  to  indulge  during  the 
evening.  When  her  eyes  were  shut  the  lesson  went  on  just  as  usual  :  no 
doubt  they  were  waiting  till  she  should  be  fast  asleep.  Accordingly,  ere  long, 
Stella  lowered  her  voice,  and  asked  Tisdal  in  the  most  affectionate  tone, 

‘  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?’ 

“  To  which  he  answered,  with  deep  emotion,  ‘  Thank  you,  I  shall  get  bet¬ 
ter,  I  hope  ;  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.’ 

“  Dingley  pricked  up  her  ears.  At  last  the  cat  would  be  let  out  of  the  bag. 
No  such  thing  :  no  further  disclosures  were  made,  and  the  pedantry  recom¬ 
menced  with  inconceivable  ardour,  and  lasted  without  interruption  until  the 
hour  of  departure. 

“  And  yet  Dingley  had  done  nothing  to  alarm  them.  She  had  not  even 
blinked.  Perhaps,  however,  she  might  have  started  on  seeing  them  fall  into 
the  trap.  Next  day  she  would  control  herself  more  completely.  So  she  did  ; 
but  with  no  better  success.  As  on  the  former  evening,  Stella  asked  the  Doc¬ 
tor  how  he  was  :  he  made  the  same  answer  in  the  same  grateful  tone,  and 
resumed  his  teaching. 

“  1  How  ill  you  look!’  cried  Dingley,  when  he  returned  the  next  day;  ‘what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  With  me  !  Nothing,’  replied  he,  with  an  air  of  amazement. 

“  ‘I  don’t  see  that  the  Doctor  looks  ill,’  said  Stella. 

“Notill!  Then  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  dialogue 
which  took  place  every  evening  ? — unless,  indeed,  he  had  been  suddenly  cured 
of  his  disease  the  night  before.  But  no ;  the  usual  conversation  was  repeated 
that  very  evening.  Dingley  did  not  content  herself  with  the  evidence  of  hex- 
ears  alone ;  she  peeped  slyly  at  them  ;  and  what  should  she  see,  but  Esther 
giving  her  hand  to  Tisdal,  which  she  never  did  befoi-e  witness,  and  Tisdal 
squeezing  it  most  tendeidy ! 

“Dingley  was  strongly  tempted  to  jump  up,  and  ask  them  what  was  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ;  but  she  was  restrained  by  the  thought  that  she  should 
get  no  explanation  from  such  thorough  hypocrites.  It  would  be  better  to 
persevere  in  her  pretence  of  sleeping.  By  dint  of  perseverance,  however,  she 
only  found  out  that  she  was  taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  very  small  purpose. 
Did  anybody  ever  see  the  like?  A  pair  of  lovers  who  were  content  to  ask  after 
|  each  other’s  health  and  to  pi-ess  each  other’s  hands  once  a  day-,  and  who. 
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when  they  were  alone  together,  talked  about  nothing  but  politics,  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy.  She  was  a  fool  to  waste  her  time  in  listening  to 
them."  Hereupon,  Sirs.  Hinglcy  took  to  her  arm-chair  and  her  slumbers  iu 
tight  earnest.” 

The  romance  has  been  translated  by  Lady  Duff  G  ordon  in  a  man¬ 
ner  tvhicli  makes  it  read  like  an  original,  and  perhaps  imparts  to  it 
some  of  its  English  appearance.  There  are  phrases,  and  indeed  an 
English  idiom  throughout,  that  could  scarcely  have  been  expressed 
in  Trench  or  have  had  very  accurate  counterparts  in  that  language. 

watkins’s  life  of  ebenezer  elliott.* 

We  never  ranked  among  the  vehement  admirers  of  the  “  Corn-law 
Rhymer  ”  ;  and  the  soundness  of  the  distrust  may  rest  upon  fact 
instead  of  criticism.  From  early  manhood  Elliott  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  write  and  publish  poetry,  some  of  it  better  in  all 
points  of  view  than  his  violent  diatribes  in  verse.  Yet  those  pro-  \ 
auctions  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  yielding  him  neither  profit 
nor  fame.  It  was  not  till  he  took  up  a  question  ripe  enough  for 
political  agitation,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  excited  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  party  men,  that  he  became  a  provincial  lion,  j 
with  sufficient  name  to  induce  the  editors  of  Annuals  to  address 
him  for  contributions  and  notoriety-hunters  to  seek  him  out. 

Elliott,  however,  had  more  genius,  power,  pathos,  and  delicacy, 
than  any  “poet  from  the  people”  except  Durns.  Why  he  was 
not  able  to  exhibit  his  genius  to  the  best  advantage,  by  bringing 
art  to)  the  aid  of  nature,  can  be  traced  in  this  volume,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  violence,  onesidedness,  and  it  may  be  said  vulgarity 
of  some  of  his  poetry.  lie  wanted  education  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  a  more  various  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  had 
no  learning,  and  not  much  reading :  his  domestic  training  was  as 
bad  as  coarse  (rather  than  homely)  manners,  religious  bigotry, 
political  violence  in  violent  times,  and  a  hard  ill-conditioned  j 
temper  in  his  father,  could  make  it.  His  school  acquirements  were 
less  than  the  common  Yorkshire  schools  would  have  furnished  to 
average  application ;  and  his  early  associates  (smiths  and  found¬ 
ers  in  his  father’s  employ)  by  no  means  improved  his  manners 
or  ideas,  while  they  inoculated  him  with  a  taste  for  tipple — 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  a  confirmed  drunkard.  Neither 
were  his  pursuits  of  manhood  altogether  compatible  with  high 
excellence  in  poetry.  As  journeyman  and  master,  his  time  was 
spent  in  the  iron  trade; — not  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
princes,  who  delegate  their  affairs  to  a  confidential  representative, 
or  even  after  the  fashion  of  respectable  tradesmen  who  iu  the  morn¬ 
ing  seat  themselves  in  their  place  of  business  for  a  few  hours — but 
with  close  and  laborious  attention.  After  realizing  a  competence, 
and  losing  it  during  the  disastrous  years  of  panic  and  ruin  that  [ 
followed  the  close  of  the  French  war,  Elliott  set  to  work  again, 
and  was  enabled  in  less  than  twenty  years  to  place  out  his  sons  in  j 
the  world  and  to  retire  upon  some  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  ■ 
mental  attention  and  bodily  exertion  which  this  required  in  a  place 
like  Sheffield — coupled  with  political  agitation — rendered  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  poetry  as  an  art  impossible,  for  that  requires  the  devotion 
of  a  life.  Elliott,  too,  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  seeing  himself 
in  print ;  so  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  selecting  a 
few  of  his  best  poems,  or  take  the  time  to  finish  those  which 
correction  might  have  improved,  but  kept  continually  throwing  off 
verses  and  printing  them.  Hence,  in  his  longer  pieces  ill-chosen 
subjects,  and  in  the  mass  of  his  poetry  coarseness,  crudity,  and 
often  a  flat  diffuseness.  When,  however,  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  his  life  both  in  poverty  and  prosperity  are  considered,  the  won¬ 
der  really  is  that  he  wrote  so  well,  or  found  time  to  observe  na¬ 
ture  so  much  as  he  did.  Life  in  one  of  its  wretched  aspects  was 
indeed  familiar  to  him;  and  he  was  frequently  amongst  natural 
scenes  on  holydays,  his  taste  for  which  he  ascribed  to  an  acci¬ 
dental  stimulus  to  the  study  of  botany.  Of  his  birth  no  registry 
exists ;  for  his  father  was  a  low  Methodist,  “  who  baptized  mo 
himself,”  writes  the  poet,  “  or  employed  his  friend  and  brother 
Berean,  Tommy  Wright,  to  baptize  me.”  But  he  was  born  in 
March  1781 ;  and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  December  1S49. 

The  Life  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  by  his  son-in-law,  is  better  as  a 
book  than  a  biography.  It  is  not  well  planned ;  the  narrative  of 
the  career  is  too  much  broken  up  by  essays  illustrative  of  features 
of  the  poet,  by  criticism  on  his  works,  or  by  extracts  from  them. 
Besides  this  want  of  continuous  connexion,  there  is  also  a  want 
of  fuluess  as  regards  events  and  of  distinctness  in  the  chronology. 
With  the  exception  of  the  early  period,  iu  which  Elliott  appears 
as  his  own  biographer,  the  book  is  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  poet,  rather  than  a  narrative  of  the  one  and 
a  delineation  of  the  other. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  an  able  book ;  though  somewhat  weakened 
by  a  tendency  to  fine  writing,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  overrate 
the  subject.  It  contains  a  good  many  sketches  of  Elliott  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  various  times ;  together  with  extracts  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  exhibit  him  on  the  whole  to  more  advantage  in 
prose  than  in  poetry.  This  picture  is  from  Mr.  Watkins’s  account 
of  their  first  interview. 

“We  arrived  at  his  house  with  a  good  appetite  for  dinner  ;  after  which  we 
resumed  our  table-talk  over  a  bottle  of  claret.  Ho  said  he  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  a  man  like  me  speak  ill  of  Byron.  I  told  him  there  was  no  poetry  that 
satisfied  my  mind  more  fully  than  his,  but  maintained  my  opinion  of  the  man  ; 
for,  being  a  public  man,  I  said,  he  was  all  the  more  bound  to  lead  a  good 
private  life.  Mrs.  Elliott  joined  me.  He  got  up,  and  said  he  would  leave  us 
two  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  He  had  once  seen  Byron,  he  said,  in  a  bank  at 
Sheffield,  and  thought  that  the  noble  poet  looked  at  him  with  a  sneer ;  for  it 
was  a  time,  he  said,  when  I  was  in  great  distress  !  He  likened  Byron’s  com¬ 
plexion  to  a  marble  bust. 

*  Life,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn-law  Rhymer.  With  an 
Abstract  of  his  Politics.  By  his  Son-in-law,  John  Watkins,  Author  of  the  “Life 
of  James  Myers,”  “George  Chambers,”  &c.  Published  by  Mortimer. 


“  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  studying  him  more  closely.  When  I  had 
first  seen  him  at  his  warehouse,  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  befitting  the  place  ; 
but  now  his  appearance  was  that  of  the  gentleman,  lie  wore  a  black  surtout 
with  a  velvet  collar,  and  bore  eye-glasses  suspended  with  a  riband.  He  walk¬ 
ed  with  a  rather  jaunty  air,  or  with  a  slight  swing  of  the  body  from  side  to 
side,  as  one  desirous  to  appear  younger  than  he  really  was,  though  he  did 
not  disguise  that  he  was  fifty-eight.  He  was  somewhat  nervous,  and  had 
got  an  idea  that  he  would  not  live  long ;  indeed,  he  said  ho  had  been  dying 
four  years  of  consumption.  Ilis  general  look  expressed  a  kind  of  severe 
benignity.  His  head  was  not  what  phrenologists  would  term  a  good  one ;  it 
was  small,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  but  his  forehead  was  neither  high  nor 
broad.  He  said  his  wife  was  his  critic.  Her  familiarly  affectionate  manner 
of  addressing  him  as  Ebby,  or  Eb,  sounded  rather  oddly  in  my  ears.  He 
could  not  write,  lie  said,  unless  he  was  warm  and  comfortable  ;  and  generally 
sat  near  the  oven,  which  was  his  muse. 

“He  generally  walked  about  while  he  talked;  stopping  when  uttering 
anything  particular.  His  voice  was  deep  and  solemn,  and  had  a  land  of 
dying  fall.  No  one  could  read  his  poetry  like  himself.  It  was  as  if  he  was 
reading  Scripture  with  all  the  fervour  and  unction,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  monotony,  of  a  zealous  preacher.  In  reciting  he  was  very  vehe¬ 
ment.  He  startled  me  with  a  passage  from  his  speech  at  Palace  Yard :  ‘  They 
poisoned  Socrates — they  crucified  Jesus — and  they  are  starving  you!’  The 
climax  he  delivered  with  all  the  force  of  his  stentorian  lungs. 

“  It  was  his  constant  habit  to  disparage  himself,  and  to  speak  in  a  tone  of 
hyperbole  of  the  merits  of  others.  Thus  he  said,  ‘  I  have  one  of  the  poorest 
intellects  that  God  ever  made.  I  have  no  mind.  I  cannot  create.  I 
wish  I  could  write  like  you  ;  your  prose  is  perfect.  If  I  were  to  read  your 
play  to  you  I  would  make  you  wonder  at  the  merit  of  it !’  On  giving  him  a 
few  MS.  verses  to  read,  he  said,  ‘  They  were  beautiful  as  an  expression  of 
the  writer’s  feelings,  but  were  not  poetry.’  I  asked  what  was  poetry? 
And  he  answered,  ‘  It  is  the  heart  speaking  to  itself.’ 

“  lie  said,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  human  nature  is,  you  should  solicit 
subscriptions  for  a  poem.  He  had  done  so  ;  and  ono  man  said,  1  Damn  you ! 
why  don’t  you  write  something  a  gentleman  cun  read  ?  ’  Another,  ‘  Well, 
I  suppose  I  must  patronize  your  vanity,  or  what  you  pleaso  to  call  it !  ’  ” 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  is  perhaps 
a  specimen  of  the  mock-modest  habit  of  self-disparagement  that  Mr. 
Watkins  speaks  of.  If  given  in  good  faith,  it  is  one  of  the  truest 
judgments  that  ever  author  passed  upon  himself. 

“  Some  of  my  speeches,  however,  are  still  readable ;  I  can  actually  read 
them  without  falling  asleep  ;  and  if  you  can  select  from  till  my  poetry  a 
poem  like  ‘  Heath  and  Hr.  Hornbook,’  combining  humour  with  pathos  or 
sublimity,  I  will  believe  that  it  may  keep  my  hook  alive  for  a  few  years. 
But  the  mere  heaviness  of  my  poetry  will  sink  me.  I  sat  down  to  read  it 
yesterday,  beginning  with  the  1  Vernal  Walk,’  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  asleep, 
with  the  volume  at  my  feet.  The  strongest  proof  that  it  will  uot  live  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  dead  already.  What  Sheffielder  reads  it  except  yourself 
and  the  Hoctor  ?  Are  there  fifty  persons  living  who  can  truly  say  they  hare 
each  read  ten  pages  of  my  verse  ?  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
a  copy  of  my  works  presented  by  me  to  a  ‘  great  admirer  of  my  genius.’  He 
had  commenced  reading  ‘  The  Banter,’  a  poem  of  some  laboured  merit ;  but 
he  stuck  fast  half-way.  All  the  pages  except  twenty-three  were  uncut ; 
and  I  found  that  the  ‘  admirer  of  my  genius  ’  probably  did  not  know  by  name 
‘  The  Village  Patriarch,’  ‘  The  Exile,’  ‘  Bothwell,’  ‘  Withered  Wild  Flowers,’ 

‘  They  met  in  Heaven,’  ‘  The  Becording  Angel,’  ‘  Come  and  Gone,’  ‘  The 
Splendid  Village,’  &c.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  something  in  Elliott's  father 
amounting  to  a  monomania  which  descended  to  the  poet,  and  was 
displayed  in  the  violence  of  his  politics — for  the  religious  fanati¬ 
cism  he  got  over.  When  the  Corn-laws  were  put  aside,  he  could 
j  udge  the  poor  peasantry  sternly  enough. 

“  I  was  aware,  when  I  came  hither,  that  the  country  possesses  no  advan¬ 
tages  except  for  him  who  loves  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  that  this  situation 
possesses  none  over  Sheffield,  except  cheaper  and  better  fuel,  sweeter  water, 
purer  air,  and  good  roads,  without  toll-bars.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  here 
a  paradise  of  cherubs  praising  God,  though  we  have  some  strapping  ones  of 
that  species.  I  knew  that  if  there  is  vice  in  towns  there  is  crime  in  the 
country — crime  of  the  blackest ;  for  in  crimes  of  violence,  and  in  proportion 
to  population,  the  village  of  Wombwell,  four  miles  hence,  exceeds  the  crimin¬ 
ality  of  Sheffield  one  hundred  per  cent.  I  knew  that  if  we  would  fall  in 
with  a  rogue  able  to  cheat  the  Devil,  we  have  only  to  buy  horses  at  a  coun¬ 
try  fair ;  and  that  if  we  would  know  who  they  are  that  cheat  railway 
companies,  by  getting  into  wrong  carriages,  or  not  paying  at  all,  we  shall 
find  on  inquiry  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  are  country  people.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

This  week  has  been  more  fruitful  than  the  weeks  of  late  in  publica¬ 
tions  of  some  mark.  Besides  Stella  and  Vanessa,  already  dismissed,  there 
is  a  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Chalmers,  and  a  second  series  of  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  Illustrations  of  Monastic  Legends  by  means  of  monastic  art  ; 
both  of  which  will  deserve  notice  hereafter.  We  are  less  certain  of  Miss 
Cooper’s  “  Bural  Hours,”  and  Hr.  Knox’s  “  Baces  of  Men.”  Miss  Cooper’s 
work  is  very  pleasantly  written,  with  a  feeling  as  fresh  and  unaffected  as 
the  nature  and  natural  incidents  that  have  employed  her  pen  ,  but  the  day- 
by-day  account  of  things  which  are  obvious  to  all  in  their  externals,  and  not 
regarded  by  the  fair  writer  with  very  learned  eyes,  may  not  furnish  matter 
enough  for  extended  notice. 

The  object  of  Hr.  Knox’s  hook  is  to  establish  the  fact  of  distinct  races  of 
men,  not  merely  in  the  more  palpable  types  of  White,  Black,  and  Bed,  but 
in  the  ease  of  what  are  now  called  tribes  or  nations,  as  the  Saxon,  the  Celt, 
and  the  Slavonian.  Upon  this  theory'  the  author  seems  to  found  other  theo¬ 
ries  so  extensive  and  startling,  that  if  they'  were  established,  they  would 
make  a  change  in  the  sciences  of  history,  physiology,  and  in  short  all  things 
dependent  upon  man.  But  whether  his  views  are  mere  speculative  as¬ 
sertions,  or  based  upon  something  like  proof,  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  as¬ 
certain. 

“The  Wedding  Bells”  is  the  tale  of  a  married  life,  from  the  wedding-day 
till  the  death  of  the  husband  and  wife,  leaving  a  family  behind  them.  The 
story,  however,  is  subordinate  to  other  and  larger  matters.  Nearly'  half 
the  poem  consists  of  an  account  of  the  honeymoon  tour ;  in  which 
scenery  and  historical  or  other  associations  connected  with  it  form  the 
chief  topic  of  the  poet,  after  the  fashion  of  Childe  Harold.  In  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  poem,  reflections  on  society  and  the  expression  of  personal 
likes  or  dislikes,  in  the  manner  of  Hon  Juan,  is  a  feature  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  ideas  are  copious  and  the  verse  is  fluent ;  hut  we  fear  there  is 
not  enough  of  depth,  thought,  and  fire,  to  constitute  poetry. 

Of  “  The  Two  Brothers  ”  we  can  say  nothing,  on  account  of  its  late  arrival. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  jLrts. 

Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs. 

Jameson. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  IL.T). 

By  his  Son-in-law,  the  Reverend  William  Hnnna,  LL.D.  Volume  II. 
Rural  Hours.  By  Miss  Cooper.  In  two  volumes. 

The  Races  of  Men;  a  Fragment.  By  Robert  Knox,  M.D. 

The  Wedding  Bells;  with  other  l'ocms.  By  the  Reverend  Godfrey 
Everth,  M.A. 

The  Two  Brothers  ;  or  the  Family  that  Lived  in  the  First  Society.  In 
two  volumes. 

St  dla  and  Vanessa;  a  Romance  from  the  French.  By  Lady  Duff  Gor¬ 
don.  In  two  volumes. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporations  in  General,  as  well 
Aggregate  as  Solo,  &c.  By  James  Grant,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq. 
[Legal  works  are  rarely  adapted  for  review  in  a  popular  journal,  unless  they 
contain  illustrations  of  history  or  manners,  or  exhibit  some  principle  in 
w'hich  morals  or  reason  are  developed  as  well  as  mere  positive  law  ;  and  all 
these  things  are  better  perceived  in  the  statutes  themselves  than  in  a  treatise 
upon  a  given  division  of  the  law.  Mr.  Grant’s  book  is  an  extensive  and 
painstaking  work,  on  a  subject  that  has  not  been  comprehensively  handled 
for  manyr  years,  despite  of  the  great  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
laws  affecting  municipal  and  other  old  corporations,  as  well  as  the  new  cor¬ 
porations  that  have  grown  up  in  the  form  of  railway  and  other  companies  : 
but,  for  the  reason  above  given,  we  suspect  that  the  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Corporations  may  not  admit  of  further  notice  in  our  pages.] 

Rig-Vcda-Sanhitu.  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book,  of  the  Rig-Ycda,  the  oldest  au¬ 
thority  for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit.  By  II.  H.  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 

[Mr.  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Rig-Vcda-Sanhitd  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  for  the  English  scholar  who  wishes  to  study  the  most  ancient  belief, 
opinions,  and  modes  of  the  Hindus,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from 
hymns  addressed  to  the  deities.  At  the  same  time,  their  mystery  or  ob¬ 
scurity,  increased  by  remoteness  of  years,  is  perhaps  so  considerable,  that  it 
will  require  peculiar  learning  to  profit  by  the  materials  this  most  ancient 
and  important  of  the  Vedas  contains.] 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Constantine ;  being  a  Continuation 
of  the  History  of  Rome.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray. 

[The  continuation  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  Roman  History  embraces  the  lives  of  the 
Emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantine,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a 
clear,  rapid,  and  well-arranged  summary  of  facts,  pointed  by  frequent  but 
brief  reflections.  By  means  of  an  additional  chapter,  the  biographical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Emperors  are  presented  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  historical 
events  of  their  reigns ;  and  occasional  summaries  are  given  of  the  literary 
men,  &c.  of  the  period.  The  book  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  history,  primarily  designed  for  children,  but  useful  for  all.] 

Southey’s  Commonplace  Booh.  Third  Series.  Analytical  Readings. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  John  Wood  Waiter,  B.D. 

[The  third  volume  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  what  the  editor  calls  “  ana¬ 
lytical  readings”  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, — history  of  many  kinds, 
biography,  correspondence,  voyages  and  travels,  topography,  &c.  Large  as 
the  volume  is,  it  has  been  formed  by  selections  from  a  much  larger  manu¬ 
script  collection  ;  and  furnishes  still  further  proofs  of  Southey’s  extensive 
reading  and  untiring  labour.] 

Little  Folk’s  Books  of  all  Countries,  carefully  edited  by  Madame  de 
Chatelain.  For  the  Little  Folk  of  England.  Illustrated  with  more 
than  two  hundred  Pictures,  by  first-rate  Artists. 

[Six  volumes  at  sixpence  each,  or  thirty -six  little  books  at  a  penny  each, 
containing  all  the  popular  indigenous  nursery  stories,  with  some  modern 
importations.  These  have  been  carefully  revised  or  retranslated  by  Madame 
de  Chatelain,  so  as  to  remove  nothing  but  “  such  vulgarisms  as  modern 
taste  reproves  ”  :  and  they  are  illustrated  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  wood- 
cuts,  clever  and  spirited  in  design,  and  very  well  engraved.  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  Tom  Thumb,  Puss  in  Boots,  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  Cinderella,  Old 
Mother  Hubbard,  and  the  other  tales  that  delight  children,  and  have  often 
some  nameless  attraction  for  “grown  persons,”  never  appeared  before  in  so 
attractive  a  form,  at  so  cheap  a  price.] 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Warming  and  Ventilation.  By  Charles 
Tomlinson. 

[Another  of  Mr.  Weale’s  excellent  elementary  scientific  publications.  Mr. 
Tomlinson’s  treatise  not  only  contains  the  principles  and  practice  of  warming 
and  ventilation,  but  an  interesting  resume  of  the  history  of  those  arts.] 

Homer’s  Iliad,  Books  I. — IV.  With  a  Critical  Introduction,  and  copi¬ 
ous  English  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Kerehever  Arnold,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Lyndon,  &e. 

[This  edition  is  designed  for  more  advanced  pupils  who  wish  to  go  deeply 
into  the  language  of  Ilomer ;  with  which  object  the  numerous  notes  have 
been  written.] 

The  Gamester,  a  Tale  of  1845  ;  and  other  Poems. 

[The  first  canto  of  a  story  of  adventure ;  which,  after  involving  the  hero  in 
the  toils  of  a  gang  of  gamesters,  leaves  him  an  exile,  for  having,  as  he  sup¬ 
poses,  mortally  wounded  one  of  the  batch  in  a  duel.] 

The  Art  of  Verse  ;  a  Poem.  With  Illustrative  Notes.  For  Young 
Bards.  By  a  Practitioner. 

[The  “  Practitioner”  should  have  acquired  the  art  he  professes  to  teach.] 
National  Education  not  necessarily  Governmental,  Sectarian,  or  Irreli- 
git  u . ;  shown  in  a  series  of  Papers,  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  Public  School  Association. 

La  Rivolta  di  Milano  nel  1848.  Baeeonto  di  Enrico  Lavelli. 

The  British  Flora  :  comprising  the  Phcenogamous  or  Flowering  Plant  , 
and  the  Ferns.  The  sixth  edition,  with  additions  and  corrections,  &e. 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  Ac. ;  and  George  A. 
\\  alker  Arnott,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Serial. 

Tales  and  Sketches  in  L'rose  and  I  erse.  By  the  Honourable  Airs.  Nor¬ 
ton.  (Churton’s  Library.) 

Mai-s. 

Penny  Maps.  A  new  scries  of  Maps,  in  large  quarto.  Part  I. 

[A  new  speculation  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  publishers  of  the  maps  of 
the  Society  for  the  Dift’usion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  scheme  is  to  give 
one  map,  “  measuring  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  by  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters,”  for  one  penny  plain,  and  twopence  coloured.  The  maps  will  be 
so  “drawn  and  marked  in  distinct  scales  as  at  once  to  exhibit  the  compara¬ 
tive  sizes  of  different  countries.”  They  will  be  printed  by  the  printing- 
machine  under  a  recent  invention,  without  which  the  undertaking  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  four  maps  in  the  part  before  us  are  well  chosen  for  temporary  interest ; 
since,  brought  down  as  they  are  to  the  latest  information,  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  furnishes  a  capital  pennyworth  for  the  autumnal  tourists,  while  Den¬ 
mark  and  Hungary  present  the  seats  of  war  to  the  politician, — and  quite  as 
well,  we  may  venture  to  say,  as  maps  ten  or  twenty  times  the  price.  The 
general  character  of  the  maps  is  great  distinctness,  coupled  with  a  typogra¬ 
phical  appearance — they  look  letterpress-printed,  not  copperplate.] 


Pamphlets. 

Agricultural  Distress,  its  Cause  and  Remedy ;  with  a  Preliminary  In¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  Civil  Law  of  the  Freedom  of  Private  Enterprise. 
By  Charles  Foster  Cotterill. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell  on  Communication 
with  Ireland. 

The  Export  Coal  Trade  of  Liverpool :  a  Letter  to  Thomas  Littledale, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Trust.  By  William  Laird. 
Public  Nurseries. 


MUSIC. 

Among  the  multitudinous  productions  of  the  musical  press  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  there  are  several  things  which  may  be  picked  out  as  calling 
for  a  few  words  of  special  remark. 

“  Thou  art  my  King,  0  God,”  an  anthem,  by  John  Lodge  Ellerton,  Esq., 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  amateur,  for  many  years  distinguished  by  his  musical 
attainments,  his  genius  for  composition,  and  his  masterly  works  both  sacred 
and  secular.  This  anthem  is  for  four  solo  voices  and  a  chorus,  in  the  true 
English  cathedral  style,  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  old  conventional 
forms.  A  short  introduction  in  plain  counterpoint  is  followed  by  a  bold  and 
closely- written  fugue  “  a  tempo  giusto  ”  ;  and  the  finale  is  a  quartet  an¬ 
dante,  the  parts  of  which,  free  and  melodious  separately,  are  finely 
worked  together.  The  choral  voices  enter  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
movement,  and  terminate  it  with  much  grandeur.  On  the  fifth  page 
there  is  an  awkward  misprint,  of  F  flat  for  A  flat,  which  ought  to  be 
corrected.  We  wish  modern  church-composers  would  use  the  notation  of 
the  present  day.  The  andante  just  mentioned  is  written  in  3-2  time,  be¬ 
cause  Purcell  or  Croft  would  have  written  it  so  :  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Purcell  and  Croft  were  using  the  notation  of  their  own,  not  of  a  former 
day — the  notation  which  was  employed  alike  for  sacred  and  secular  music. 
Written  in  3-4  time,  the  effect  would  be  just  the  same:  and  clothing  it  in 
antiquated  notes  is  as  affected  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  church  in  a  full-bottom 
wig,  frills,  and  shoe-hucklcs.  We  wish  somebody  would  set  the  example 
of  breaking  through  this  pedantic  custom. 

“  The  Chanter’s  Hand-Guide,”  by  Joseph  Warren,  organist  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Chelsea,  is  a  very  useful  manual  for  the  directors  of  choirs,  and  for 
the  members  of  congregations  in  churches  and  chapels  where  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  used,  and  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  musi¬ 
cal  part  of  the  service.  The  collection  of  single  and  double  chants  is  the 
most  ample  that  we  have  met  with.  They  are  nearly  four  hundred  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  include  all  the  fine  old  chants  in  established  use,  besides  a  number 
by  modern  composers  not  before  published.  Of  the  latter  class,  indeed,  there 
are  rather  too  many,  some  of  them  being  of  little  merit.  The  book,  too, 
contains  the  whole  text  of  the  Psalter,  Canticles,  and  other  parts  of  the 
service  which  are  chanted,  properly  pointed  for  that  purpose,  with  plain 
directions  how  to  adapt  the  notes  of  the  chant  to  the  syllables  of  the  verse 
whether  they  are  few  or  many. 

The  “  Song  of  the  Stars  to  the  Earth,”  also  by  Mr.  Lodge  Ellerton,  is  a 
very  charming  duet  for  a  soprano  and  contralto  voice.  The  words,  from  the 
German,  are  fanciful  and  pretty.  This  would  have  been  quite  a  bonne 
bouehe  for  the  Misses  Williams,  had  matrimony  not  broken  up  the  union  of 
this  “pair  of  sirens,”  and  deprived  us  of  their  sweet  and  truly  English  duet¬ 
singing. 

“  A  la  Rosa,”  an  Italian  canzonetta  by  another  amateur — Sir  Francis 
Knowles,  Bart. — sustains  the  honour  of  our  dilettante  composers.  It  is  a 
most  graceful  little  song  in  the  old  Italian  style ;  reminding  us  of  the  way 
in  which  the  lyrics  of  Metastasio  were  set  by  composers  of  his  own  day. 
The  words,  too,  which  are  by  the  accomplished  Baronet  himself,  have  not  a 
little  of  the  grace  and  spirit  of  Metastasio. 

“  Gems  of  Sacred  Melody”  is  a  series  of  little  songs  by  celebrated  fo¬ 
reign  composers,  with  words  by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  well-known  friend 
and  coadjutor  of  Mendelssohn.  Among  them  are  compositions  of  Spohr, 
Cherubini,  Hummel,  Curschmann,  &c.  ;  and  the  choice  of  the  melodies,  as 
well  as  the  quality  and  adaptation  of  the  poetry,  shows  Mr.  Bartholomew’ s 
taste  and  judgment. 

“  Bamboula,  danse  des  Negres.”  This  is  a  pianoforte  piece  by  Gottsehalk, 
a  pianist  of  the  modem  “  executive  ”  school,  who  has  acquired  some  Con¬ 
tinental  fame,  though  he  is  scarcely  known  here.  We  mention  this  pro¬ 
duction  simply  because  it  forms  a  number  of  a  serial  edited  by  M.  Benedict 
under  the  title  of  “  Morceaux  de  Salon,  des  Pianistes  Modernes.”  We  would 
say  its  choice  does  little  credit  to  M.  Benedict’s  taste,  were  we  not  inclined 
to  suspect  that  he  means  a  sly  satire  on  the  present  fashionable  style  of  piano¬ 
forte-playing',  by  exhibiting  a  production  of  the  day — a  fantasia  on  a  bar¬ 
barous  African  dance,  in  which  are  accumulated  every  extravagance  and  ab¬ 
surdity  of  modem  musical  legerdemain,  without  a  glimmering  of  melody  or 
meaning.  Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  fashionables  whose  evening  parties 
are  enlivened  by  such  “morceaux  de  salon”  as  this  ! 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  30tli  July,  at  Auchindarroch  House,  Argyllshire,  Mrs.  Campbell,  of  Aucliin- 
darrocli,  of  a  son. 

On  the  31st,  at  North  Villa,  Regent’s  Park,  the  Wife  of  Colonel  Miles,  of  a  son. 

On  the  31st,  at  Colney  House,  St.  Alban’s,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  G.A.  Oddie,  of  a  son. 

On  the  4th  August,  at  Lowesby  Hall,  Leicestershire,  the  Wife  of  Frederick  Thomas 
Fowke,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  1st  August,  at  Burnham,  the  Rev.  Edward  Balston,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College,  to  Harriet  Anne, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  \  icar  of 
Burnham. 

On  the  1st,  at  Great  Amwell  Church,  Herts,  Stewart  St.  John  Gordon,  Esq.,  of 
the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  son  of  Major  Robert  Gordon,  late  Resident  at  f'ravancore, 
to  Clara,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.,  Principal  of  the  East 
India  College. 

On  the  3d,  at  St.  George’s,  Ilanover  Square,  the  Lord  Rodney,  to  Sarah,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Singleton,  Esq. 

On  the  6th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Thomas  Thistletliwayte,  Esq.,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Thistletliwayte,  Esq.,  of  Southwick  Park,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth  Catha¬ 
rine,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Hercules  Paken- 
ham,  K.C.B.,  Forty-third  Light  Infantry;  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  William 
Verner,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Verner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of  Churchill,  county 
Armagh,  to  Mary  Frances  Hester,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  the 
lion.  Sir  Hercules  Pakenham. 

On  the  6th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Albert  Ricardo,  Esq.,  ot  Charles 
Street,  Lowndes  Square,  to  Charlotte  Frances,  youngest  daughter  ol  the  late  Sn 
Thomas  Tynvhitt  Jones,  Bart.,  of  Stanley  Ilall,  near  Bridgenorth. 

On  the  8th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Francis  J oseph,  eldest  son  ot  Fran¬ 
cis  CressweU,  Esq.,  of  King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk,  to  Charlotte  Frances  Georgiana,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Gough  and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Caltkorpc  Gough. 

On  the  8th,  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Berkeley  Ad¬ 
dison,  M.A.  James  Stuart  Tytler,  Younger  of  Woodliouselee,  Esq.,  Vv  nter  to  the 
Signet,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Alexander  Blair,  Esq.,  Drylaw  House. 

Lately,  at  St.  George’s,  Ilanover  Square,  John  Weyland,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Weyland,  Esq . ,  of  Woodeaton,  Oxford,  to  the  Lady  Catherine  dc  Biugh, 
third  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  28th  June,  at  Pest,  Evan  William  John,  second  son  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Evan  MacGregor,  Bart.,  of  MacGregor;  in  his  31st  year. 

On  the  31st  July,  at  Mr.  Charles  Jones's,  at  Siddington,  Gloucestershire,  Mary 
Procter,  Relict  of  the  late  John  Procter,  of  the  same  place;  in  her  90th  year. 
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On  the  1st  August,  at  Bangor,  the  Rev.  B.  T.  H.  Cole,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Warbleton, 
Sussex,  and  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Chichester  Cathedral;  in  his  68th  year. 

On  the  2d,  at  the  Palace,  Hampton  Court,  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland;  in  her  92d 
year. 

On  the  3d,  in  Caledonia  Place,  Clifton,  the  Rev.  David  Stewart  MoncriefFe,  fifty 
years  Rector  of  Loxton,  Somerset,  and  an  acting  Magistrate  for  that  county ;  in  his 
^8tli  year. 

On  the  3d,  in  Stratford  Place,  the  Hon.  John  Wingfield  Stratford ;  in  his  78th  year. 

On  the  3d,  at  Wallington  Hall,  Norfolk,  Eliza  Peel,  the  Wife  of  the  late  Robert 
Peel,  Esq.,  and  aunt  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

On  the  4th,  at  Cheltenham,  John  West,  Esq. ;  in  his  93d  year. 

On  the  5th,  at  Alverstoke,  the  Lord  Frederick  Churchill,’  second  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Blandford  ;  in  his  5th’  year. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  August  6. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Cleaver  and  Wright,  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturers 
— Bellingham  and  Co.  Margate,  chemists — Pilkington  and  Co.  Bury,  cotton-spinners 
— Ratcliffe  and  Mayer,  Derby,  silk-throwsters — Thackrah  and  Co.  Duke  Street, 
Southwark,  hop-merchants — Baines  and  Co.  Huddersfield — Kennedy  and  Co.  Can¬ 
ton,  merchants;  as  far  as  regards  A.  C.  Macgregor — Stothert  and  Co.  Bristol,  loco¬ 
motive-engine-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Bruce — Willis  and  Co.  St.  James 
Street,  woollendrapers — Holmer  and  Willoughby,  South  Place,  Finsbury,  factors — 
Pemberton  and  Coslett,  Sedgley,  Staffordshire,  coal-masters — Jackson  and  Co.  Lan¬ 
caster,  seed-merchants — Alderslade  and  Co.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  plumbers — 
Craske  and  Warner,  Norwich,  upholsterers — Garner  and  Son,  Brandon,  dealers  in 
game — Howse  and  Gorringe,  Tichborne  Street,  chemists. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — William  Ridler,  Almondbury,  Yorkshire,  contrac¬ 
tor  for  public  works. 

Bankrupts. — John  Griffiths,  Strand,  linendraper,  to  surrender  Aug.  19,  Sept.  13: 
solicitor,  Depree,  Lawrence  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Charles 
Newton,  Donyland  Mills,  (and  not  Donyfield,  as  before  advertised,)  Wivenhoe,  Essex, 
miller,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  9:  solicitors,  M‘Leod  and  Stenning-,  London  Street ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — John  Page,  Sidmouth,  butcher,  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
18 :  solicitor,  Daw,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter — John  Veale  Rowe, 
Bodmin,  builder,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  18:  solicitors,  Collins  and  Son,  Bodmin;  Stogdon, 
Exeter ;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter. 

Dividends. — Aug.  27,  Amos  and  Sutherland,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  merchants — Aug. 
27,  Waddington,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  merchant — Aug.  26,  O’Neil,  Golden 
Square,  picture-dealer — Aug.  27,  De  Levante,  Wood  Street,  shirtmaker — Aug.  29, 
Earl,  Lewisham,  plumber — Sept.  26,  Jefferies,  Worcester,  boat-builder— Aug.  27, 
Douglas,  Old  Kent  Road,  linendraper. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  uni ess  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Aug.  28,  Thomson,  King  Street,  Camden  Town,  draper — Aug.  28,  Carmalt, 
Romsey,  baker — Aug.  28,  Robinson,  High  Holborn,  bookseller — Aug.  28,  Belbin, 
Beaumont  Street,  Marylebone,  coachmaker. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Chattam,  Goole.'mnkeeper ;  first  div.  of  9 d.  any  day 
on  and  after  Aug.  7  ;  Young,  Leeds — Hardy,  Bradford,  grocer ;  second  div.  of  llr/.  any 
day  on  and  after  Aug.  7;  Young,  Leeds — Wilson,  Wakefield,  draper;  first  div.  of 
95.  6d.  any  day  on  and  after  Aug.  7  ;  Young,  Leeds — Don,  Swinton  Iron  Works,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  first  div.  of  15.  10<2.  Aug.  8,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday ; 
Freeman,  Leeds — Q.  and  J.  Dick,  Finsbury  Square,  merchants;  final  div.  of  Ad.  and 
div.  of  65.  2 d.  on  separate  estate  of  Q.  Dick,  Aug.  8,  and  following  Thursday  ;  Stans- 
feld,  Basinghall  Street. 

Friday ,  August  9. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Orford  and  Jackson,  Liverpool,  general  merchants — 
J.  and  T.  Drake,  Addingham,  Yorkshire,  linendrapers — The  Llwynenion  Fire  Brick 
Company — Innes  and  Co.  Moorgate  Street;  as  far  as  regards  L.  L.  Hodge — Beck 
and  Adams,  Sheffield,  joiners— Nixon  and  Co.  Liverpool,  Italian  warehousemen;  as 
far  as  regards  J.  Waygood — Hill,  Brothers,  Coventry,  watch-manufacturers — Mil- 
ward  and  Sons,  Redditch,  needle-manufacturers — Hovill  and  Sons,  George  Street, 
Minories,  merchants — Lister  and  Charlton,  Iron  Bridge,  Shropshire,  wine-merchants 
— Sandbrooks  and  Ryley,  Market  Drayton,  horsehair-seating-manufacturers;  as  far 
as  regards  E.  Ryley— Miller  and  Nelson,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  railway-contractors — 
Cooke  and  Westbrook,  Oxford,  printers — Caswell  aud  Wilson,  Birmingham,  hydrau¬ 
lic-engineers — Rutherford  and  Co.  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  linendrapers— Louis  and 
Leon,  High  Holborn,  cigar-manufacturers — Stroud  and  Son,  Blackfriars  Road,  book¬ 
sellers — Tregclles  and  Co.  ironmasters ;  as  far  as  regards  N.  Tregelles — Hyde  and 
Dutchman,  Hull,  auctioneers — Nicholson  and  Fitton,  Manchester,  grocers — It.  and 
J.  Mayor,  Bolton-le-Moors,  grocers — J.  and  R.  Smart,  Newport,  Shropshire,  tailors 
— Flynn  and  Fleetwood,  Liverpool,  grocers — The  Ainslie  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
Company ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  S.  Boyd. 

Bankrupts. — Richard  Groves  Ward,  otherwise  Richard  Ward,  Brownlow 
Street,  currier,  to  surrender  Aug.  19,  Sept.  20  :  solicitor,  Ward,  Keppel  Street,  Rus¬ 
sell  Square;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Thomas  William  Dorn- 
ford,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  wine-merchant,  Aug.  16,  Oct.  4  :  solicitor,  Innes, 
Billiter  Street;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Frederick  Bennett, 
Clapham  Rise,  soda-water-manufacturer,  Aug.  17,  Sept.  30  :  solicitor,  Innes,  Billiter 
Street;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Edwin  Hyrons,  John  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  pianoforte-manufacturer,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  30:  solicitor,  Cox, 
Pinners’ Hall;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane— Henry  Charles  Knell, 
Belvedere  Road,  timber-merchant,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  21 :  solicitor,  Stenning,  Basinghall 
Street;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Thomas  Clarke,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  grocer,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  25  :  solicitor,  Perkins,  Bristol;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Acraman,  Bristol— Samuel  Parnall,  East  Looe,  grocer,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  18: 
solicitors,  Hobbs,  Bristol;  Stogdon,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter — • 
George  Willis  Hinchliffe,  Sheffield,  manufacturer,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  21 :  solicitors, 
Saxelbye,  Hull;  Horsfall  and  Harrison,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Freeman,  Sheffield 
— William  Briddon,  Bootle,  Lancashire,  chemist,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  20:  solicitor,  Hol¬ 
den,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Turner,  Liverpool. 

Dividends. — Sept.  4,  Mill,  Crosby  Hall  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Street,  merchant— 
Sept.  10,  Tappenden  jun.  Ashford,  corn-dealer — Sept.  4,  Brown,  Winchester,  build¬ 
er — Sept.  11,  Mills  and  Puckle,  Southwark,  hop-factors — Sept.  5,  Dobson,  Harlow, 
Essex,  surgeon— Sept.  10,  Peake,  Cricklade,  draper — Sept.  17,  J.  and  J.  Morgan, 
Hereford,  woolstaplers — Aug.  30,  Holman,  Leeds,  cloth-manufacturer — Aug.  29, 
Black  and  Whittingham,  Liverpool,  provision-brokers — Sept.  3,  Clarkeand  Dearden, 
Bury,  grocers. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Sept.  2,  Gill,  Gloucester,  auctioneer — Sept.  2,  Terko,  Cross  Street,  Isling¬ 
ton,  furrier — Sept.  4,  Veneer,  Tunbridge  Wells,  builder — Sept.  5,  Tapley,  Sidmouth, 
linendraper— Sept.  5,  Moss,  High  Street,  Peckham,  victualler — Aug.  30,  Griffiths, 
Newton,  Montgomeryshire,  ironmonger — Aug.  30,  Whittingham,  Liverpool,  pro¬ 
vision-broker— Sept.  16,  Cowgill,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  grocer — Sept.  12,  Boycot, 
Kidderminster,  draper — Sept.  17,  J.  and  W.  Stormont,  Shiffnall,  Shropshire,  iron- 
manufacturers — Sept.  17,  Jackson,  Lichfield,  wine-merchant — Sept.  18,  Luckes, 
Exeter,  provision-dealer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Mitchell,  Lime  Street,  merchant;  fifth  div.  of  lrL 
Aug.  13,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Hewes,  Col¬ 
chester,  baker ;  first  div.  of  15.  6 d.  Aug.  13,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ;  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Baker,  Cheltenham,  boot-manufacturer;  first  div.  of  5 5. 
Aug.  13,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Child,  Chertsey, 
grocer  ;  div.  of  10tZ.  Aug.  13,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Cham¬ 
bers — Harbidge,  I slip,  miller;  first  div.  of  35.  Aug.  13,  or  any  Tuesday  after  Nov.  1 ; 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Patching,  Henfield,  brewer;  first  div.  of  6 \d.  any 
Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Dixon,  Gravesend,  oilman;  first  div.  of 
65.  4 \d.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Chittenden,  Tarlington 
Place,  Paddington,  draper;  first  div.  of  65.  8 d.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basing¬ 
hall  Street — Ellis,  Cremorne  House,  Chelsea,  licensed  victualler;  first  div.  of  10<7. 
on  Wednesday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Wednesday;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — 
Whitmore,  Lambeth,  brewer;  third  div.  of  10*  e?.  Aug.  14,  and  three  subsequent 
Wednesdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Stroud,  Spettisbury,  Dorsetshire,  miller; 
further  div.  of  \d.  any  Tuesday  or  Friday  after  Aug.  16;  Hernaman,  Exeter— Gun- 
dry,  Bridport,  banker;  first  div.  of  205.  (on  separate  estate),  any  Tuesday  or  Friday 
after  Aug.  16;  Hernaman,  Exeter — Phipps,  Darlington,  draper;  div.  of  6 d.  to  those 
creditors  who  have  received  the  div.  of  I  s.  6r7.  previously  declared,  and  a  div.  of  25. 
on  new  proofs,  Aug.  10,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday  ;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
— Broadbent,  Rochdale,  flannel-manufacturer;  second  div.  of  Id.  Aug.  13,  and  every 
subsequent  Tuesday ;  Ilobson,  Manchester — Worsley,  Preston,  cotton-spinner ;  first 
div.  of  5s.  10  15-16d.  Aug.  13,  and  every  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Hobson,  Manchester 
— Newton,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  innkeeper;  first  div.  of  45.  8]d.  Aug.  13,  and  every 
subsequent  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Beresford,  Stockport,  linendraper; 
first  div.  of  25.  10 any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Smith  and  Darbyshire, 
Manchester,  dyers;  first  div.  25.  9 d.  and  div.  of  205.  on  separate  of  W.  Darbyshire, 
any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester. 


Scotch  Sequestrations. — Forman,  Lochee,  Forfarshire,  commission-agent,  Aug, 
12,  Sept.  2— Woodhead,  Edinburgh,  surgeon,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  2— M‘Pherson,  Dundee, 
draper,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  10 — Rodgers,  Edinburgh,  warehouseman,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  4. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3J  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10*  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  Id.  per  diem  . 
India  Bonds,  8*  per  Cent . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wedne 

96J 

96| 

96  5 

96} 

96* 

96| 

96? 

96} 

97§ 

97J 

97J 

»7f 

99* 

99* 

99* 

99j| 

8} 

8* 

8* 

»i 

_ 

_ 

270 

66  pm. 

66 

69 

69 

— 

90  pm. 

88 

88 

Thurs. 


96  i 

968 

973 
99J 
« 1 

2111 

69 

90 


Friday* 


96? 

96| 

ill 

81 

2111 

66 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 
. 5  p.  Ct. 


Austrian . 

Belgian . 4*  — 

Ditto . 2*  — 

Brazilian  . 5  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  — 

Chilian . 6  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .21  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

Ditto . 5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

Kentucky .  — 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  — 


— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling).  ..5  p.  Ct. 

107  J 

92} 

Mexican . 5  — 

30 

— 

Michigan . 6  — 

. 

92* 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

- - 

58} 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

93 

- - 

Ohio . 6  — 

— 

78 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

83}  exd 

573 

Peruvian . 4!  — 

83 

89  § 

Portuguese . 5  — 

87  J 

— 

Ditto . 3  — 

— 

Russian . 5  — 

112 

— 

Spanish . 5  — 

17) 

■ - 

Ditto . 3  — 

37  g 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

3} 

89 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

35- 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 

Railways — 

Caledonian . 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . . . 

Eastern  Counties . 

Great  Northern . 

Great  North  of  England  .  . . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

Great  Western . 

Hull  and  Selby . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  f 

London  and  Black  wall . 

London  and  North-western  .... 

Midland  . 

North  British . 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

South-western . 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

York  and  North  Midland . 

Docks — 

East  and  West  India . 

London  . 

St.  Katherine . 


Banks — 

71 

Australasian  . . 

231 

British  North  American . 

6J 

Colonial  . 

88 

Commercial  of  London . 

242 

London  and  Westminster . 

30* 

London  Joint  Stock . 

58} 

National  of  Ireland . 

37J 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

Union  of  Australia  . . . 

80}  ex  d. 

Union  of  London . 

48 

Mines — 

111) 

Bolanos . 

34 

Brazilian  Imperial . 

5) 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  Rev  1 . 

13J 

Cobre  Copper . 

60 

Miscellaneous — 

14* 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15  j 

General  Steam . 

I42}ex  d. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

122 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

81*  ex  d. 

South  Australian . 

28 

m 

24 

27 J  ex  d. 
17g  ex  d. 


42* 

32*  ex  d. 
12f  ex  d. 


148 


15 

35*  ex  d. 
27* 
79 
60 

18*  ex  d. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  3d  day  of  August  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £30,190,710 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,986,752 

Silver  Bullion .  203,958 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,191,367 

Public  Deposits” .  5,480,874 

Other  Deposits .  9,976,414 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,331,720 


£30,190,710  £30,190,710 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity)  £14,285,583 

Other  Securities .  10,139,611 

Notes  .  9,476,515 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  631,666 


£34,533,375  £34,533,375 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10  i 

ilver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  4  Ilf 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  ..  18  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  . .  14  0  o 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Aug.  9. 


st.  s. 

s. 

s. 

s.  s. 

8. 

s. 

Wheat, R.New  40  to 41 

Itye . 

00 

to  23 

Maple . 

29  to  30 

Oats,  Feed  . . 

15  to  16 

Fine . 

..  42  —  44 

Barley  . . . 

...  19 

—  20 

White _ 

25  —  26 

Fine  . 

16 

—  17 

Old  . 

.  .  40  —  41 

Malting 

. ..  23 

—  24 

Boilers  . . . 

27—28 

Poland  . . 

17 

—  18 

White  . . . 

..  41—43 

Malt,  Ord 

..  48 

—  49 

Beans,  Ticks. 
Old . 

26  —  27 

Fine  . 

18 

—  19 

Fine . 

..  43  —  45 

Fine  . . . 

...49 

—  52 

27  —  28 

Potato  . . . 

21 

—  22 

Super.  New.  45  —  50 

Peas,  Hog 

...28 

—  29 

Indian  Corn. 

27—29 

Fine  . 

22 

—  23 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

WEEKLY 

AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr. 

(Imperial)  of  England 

ind  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  Aug.  3 

Wheat  .. 

.  42s.  Id. 

uye  . 

22 

5.  11  d. 

Wheat  ....  43s.  7 d. 

Rye . 

22s.  2d, 

Barley  . . 

.  21  11 

Beans  . . . 

0  7 

3 

Barley  . 

22  4 

Beans  . 

27 

8 

Oats  .... 

.  17  4 

Peas  .... 

...  27 

6 

Oats  . 

18  1 

Peas . 

27 

8 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 


Seconds  .  37 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30 

American . per  barrel  23 

Canadian  .  22 

Bread,  6 (l.  to  7 <1.  the  41b.  loaf. 


—  40 
34 
32 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  0</.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3 1.  4s.  to  3 1.  6s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  54s.  to  58s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  56 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  6 d. 


N 

Beef  .. 
Mutton 
Veal  .. 
Pork  . . 
Lamb. . 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

EWGATE  AND  LeADENIIALL.*  SM1THFIELD.*  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  AT 

d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 

6  to  3  0  to  3  4  .  2  10  to  3  6  to  3  10  I  Friday.  Monday. 

8  —  3  0  —  3  8  3  8  —  3  10  —  4  2  Beasts .  1,202  .  3,587 

4  —  3  0—3  8  .  2  8  —  3  2  —  3  8  '■  Sheep.  14,310  .  30,900 

8  —  3  4  —  4  0  ....  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  Calves .  635  264 

4  —  4  0  —  4  6  4  0  —  4  4  —  4  8  j  Pigs  ...  220  210 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


115s.  to  130s. 
126  —  210 
95  —  108 
0—0 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

W  ether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


\2d.  to  13 *d. 
11  —  12* 
12  —  0 
10*—  11* 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 
Cumberland.  Smithfield. 

Hay,  Good .  70s.  to  75s .  68s.  to  70s.  .. 

Inferior .  45  —  65  . .  55  —  60  ... 

New .  45  —  65  .  45  —  60 

Clover .  78  —  84  .  86  —  88  ... 

Wheat  Straw .  26  —  30  .  21  —  28  ... 


"Whitechapel# 

. . .  65s.  to  75 s. 

0  —  0 
. . .  50—65 

. . .  75—84 

. . .  22  —  2& 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  6 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  6 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  6 d. 
Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hcttou .  15  6 

Tees .  15  9 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

‘  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary .  43  —  44s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  25s.  3 *d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  0 d.  to  15s.  Gd. 
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HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

GRAND  EXTRA  NIGHT. — It  is  respectfully  announced 
that  a  Grand  Extra  Xislit  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  15.  When  will  be  presented  Mozart’s  celebrated  Opera 
of  DON  GIOVANNI.  Don  Giovanni,  Sig.  Coletti ;  Don  Ot¬ 
tavio,  Sig.  C'alzolari ;  Masetto,  Sig.  F.  Lablache  ;  Lcporcllo, 
Sig.  Lablache  ;  Donna  Anna,  Mad.  Fiorentini  (her  second  ap¬ 
pearance)  ;  Donna  Elvira,  Mad.  Giuliani ;  and  Zerlina,  Mad. 
Sontag.  With  various  Entertainments  in  the  BALLET 
DEPARTMENT,  combining  the  talents  of  Madllc.  Amalia 
Ferraris,  Madlle.  Petit  Stephan,  Madiles.  Rosa,  Julian,  La- 
moreux,  Aussandon,  M.  Charles,  &c.  &c. 

Her  ma j  e  s ty’s  theatre.— 

Madame  FIORENTINI.— It  is  respectfully  announced 
that  an  ENGAGEMENT  has  been  effected  for  TWO  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIONS  with  the  celebrated  Soprano,  Mad.  FIOREN¬ 
TINI,  of  the  Italian  Opera  iu  Berlin,  on  her  passing  through 
London  to  fulfil  an  <  ngagement  ,  and  that  she  "  ill  appear  on 
Tuesday  as  NORMA,  in  NORMA ;  and  on  Thursday  as  DON- 
NA  ANNA,  in  DON  GIOVANNI. _ 

TNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

JL  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place— Additional  Picture— MADRAS— A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6d\  Reserved  Seats, 3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

17ND0WED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

lli  DEDHAM,  ESSEX. — A  beautiful  and  healthy  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stour.  Terms,  40  to  50  guineas.  The  educa¬ 
tion  is  sound,  general,  and  accomplished,  based  on  religious 
training,  and  preparatory  either  for  the  universities  or  for  ac¬ 
tive  professional  life.  Apply  to  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  OS¬ 
BORNE  REYNOLDS,  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 


s 


0  C  I  E  T  Y  OF  ARTS.- 


SPECIAL  PRIZE-LIST  FOR  1850-51. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Worksof  Industry  of  All  Nations  in  1851,  which 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
as  the  successful  enlargement  of  an  idea  the  Society  has  long 
aimed  to  realize,  has  appeared  to  the  Council  to  render  alto¬ 
gether  superfluous  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to 
pursue  its  ordinary  course  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  by  the  offer  of  its  usual  prizes  for 
the  session  of  1850  and  1851. 

The  Council  have  therefore  considered  how  they  might 
most  usefully  apply  that  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Society 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  useful  work  they 
can  undertake,  and  one  they  believe  to  be  strictly  auxiliary  to 
the  views  of  their  Royal  President  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  and  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition, 
will  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  philosophical  treatises 
on  the  various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  which  shall  set 
forth  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  to  tho 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  Council  accordingly  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
the  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS 
for  the  best,  and  the  Society’s  SMALL  MEDAL  and 
TEN  POUNDS  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  exhibited  in  the  section  of  Raw  Materials  and 
Produce. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Macliincrv. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Manufactures. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  treatise  must  occupy,  and  not  exceed,  eighty  pages  of 
the  size  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

The  Society  will  also  award  its  Large  Medal  and  Twenty- 
live  Guineas  for  the  best  general  treatise  upon  the  Exhibition 
treated  commercially,  politically,  and  statistically;  and  Small 
Medals  for  the  best  treatises  on  any  special  object  or  class  of 
objects  exhibited. 

The  treatises  for  which  rewards  are  given  are  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Society  ;  and  if  deemed  suitable  for  publication, 
should  the  Council  see  fit,  they  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  will  award  to  the  author  the  net 
amount  of  any  profits  which  may  arise  from  the  publication 
after  the  payment  of  the  expenses. 

The  treatises  to  be  delivered  at  the  Society’s  House  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  June  1851. 

In  announcing  this  List,  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  confine  the  rewards  of  the  Society  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  there,  though,  for  the  reasons  given,  they  do  not 
anticipate  that  communications  of  interest  on  other  subjects 
will  be  submitted. 

18,  John  Street,  Adclphi,  (Bv  order) 

Aug.  8th  1850.  GEORGE  GROVE,  Sec. 


li 


7  MIGRATION  TO  CANTERBURY.- 


L-i  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ASSISTED  PASSAGES  to 
PORT  LYTTELTON,  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement,  will  be 
granted  to  a  limited  number  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
ships  Sir  George  Seymour,  C’ressy,  Charlotte  Jane,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph,  to  sail  on  the  29th  of  August,  being  Gardeners,  Shep¬ 
herds,  Farm  Servants,  and  Country  Mechanics.  The  Emi¬ 
grants  must  be  under  Forty  Years  of  Age,  of  the  highest 
character  for  sobriety,  steadiness,  and  respectability,  as  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  Clergyman  of  their  Parish. — Full  particulars, 
with  terms  of  application,  may  be  obtained  from 

JAMES  EDWARD  FITZGERALD, 

Superintendent  of  Emigration. 
Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  Cockspur  Street,  London 


I  ANDS  in  the  CANTERBURY  SET- 

XJ  TLEMENT. — The  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Canterbury  Association)  hereby  give  notice  that  Thursday, 
the  29th  instant,  is  the  last  day  on  which  APPLICATIONS 
will  be  received  for  TOWN  or  COUNTRY  LOTS  with  the 
privileges  awarded  to  the  Purchasers  of  the  first  100,000  Acres, 
and  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  determination  of  tho 
Priority  of  Choice  in  respect  of  applications  received  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  said  29th  inst.  Information  respecting  the  ships  about 
to  sail,  and  on  all  other  points  relating  to  the  Colony,  may  be 
obtained  at  this  Office,  or  at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  1,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  by  addressing  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
of  Canterbury  Colonists,  Edward  Rodert  Ward,  Esq.  or  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart  Wortley. 

By  order  of  the  Committee.  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  August  7,  1850. 

( i  ERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES^ 

v  JT  permanently  elastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3ft.  0 in.  wide....  £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  Gin.  wide _ £3  3  0 

3ft.  6in.  ditto -  2  13  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto. . . .  3  10  0 

4  ft.  0  in.  ditto _  2  18  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto _  3  18  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide....  £3  10  0  I  4 ft.  Gin.  wide _ £5  0  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  4  0  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto _  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto  ... .  4  10  0  |  5ft.  6  in.  ditto.. . .  GOO 
One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  ot 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 


HISPUTED  LIEE  ASSURANCE  PO- 

1  *  LICIES.— The  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE  PO 
LICY  COMPANY  are  prohibited  by  their  deed  of  settlement, 
duly  registered,  from  disputing  a  policy  upon  any  ground 
whatever. 

I'rustees . 

J.  Campbell  Renton,  Esq.  I  Richard  Spooner,  Esq.  M.P. 

M .  P .  J .  Fuller  Maddox,  Esq . 

Richard  Malins,  Esq.  Q.C.  |  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 
72,  Lombard  Street,  and  24,  Connaught  Terrace. 

17CONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

JCi  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Fredei*ic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  tho  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  G2  £/.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purcliascable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfrinrs. 


u 


NITED  KINGDOM  LIEE  ASSU- 

RANCE  COMPANY ;  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy- Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
C'has.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriqucs,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 
F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  ltailton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby.Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum 

Time 

Sum  added 
to  policy 

Sum  added 
to  policy 

Sum 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

•  - 

11  5  0 

511  5  '» 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pail  Mall,  London. 

Under  the  especial  Patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  K.G.  Ac. 

THE  ROYAL  NAYAL,  MILITARY, 

JL  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn, 
Bt.  G.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.II. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.H. 

Lt.-Gn.  Sir  J.  Gardiner  ,K.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  R.A. 

Capt.Sir  G.  Back,  R.N.  F.R.S. 


Maj. -Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gcn.  Ed.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Maj. -Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 
Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbralinm  Taylor,  Esq. 

Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Jno.  Rolt,  K.C.B. 
Maj.  F.  S.  Sotheby ,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj. -Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Capt.  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policj 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

181.0 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  *.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 
8558  17  8 

17  QUIT  Y  and  LAW  LIEE  ASSU- 

JGi  RANCE  SOCIETY,  No.  26,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Law  Society’s  Rooms,  Manchester.’ 

Trustees. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Rolfc 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Erie 


Nassau  W.  Senior.  Esq.  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Chancery 
C.  P-  Cooper,  Esq.  Q.C.  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

George  Capron,  Esq. 


Maj. -Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Legcr  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 
Physician — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
Counsel — J.  Mcasui*e,  Esq.  4,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Neate,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator, 
and  President  of  the  institute  of  Actuaries. 
Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  ease  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  iu  this  office  may  change  from  one 
climate  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the  assured. 
JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders'  Capital,  1 ,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  tow»» 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


Parties  assuring  within  six  months  of  their  last  birthday 
are  allowed  a  diminution  of  half  a  year  in  the  premium 
charged. 

Policies  do  not  become  void  by  the  life  assured  going  be¬ 
yond  the  prescribed  limits — so  far  as  regards  the  interest  of 
third  parties — provided  they  pay  the  additional  premium,  so 
soon  as  the  fact  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

“  Free  policies”  are  issued  at  a  small  increased  rate  of  pre¬ 
mium,  which  remain  in  force  although  the  life  assured  may 
go  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Parties  may  effect  assurances  by  the  payment  of  a  single 
premium,  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  sum  paid. 

The  tables  are  especially  favourable  to  young  and  middle- 
aged  lives ;  and  the  limits  allowed  to  the  assured,  without 
extra  charge,  are  unusually  extensive. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  profits  arc  divided  every  fifth  year 
among  the  assured. 

At  the  first  division  of  profits  up  to  December  31,  1849,  the 
average  addition  to  policies  was  fully  50  per  cent  on  the 
amount  paid  for  premiums. 

T)  KIT  ANN  I A  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

I)  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  arc  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  arc  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  iu  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  tlicir 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  2  3  6 

35  .  1  4  11  2  9  10 

40  .  1  9  2  .  2  18  4 

45  .  1  14  10  3  9  8 

50  .  2  2  6  4  5  0 

55  .  2  12  9  5  5  6 

60  .  3  6  8  .  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 

/THE  NEW  FISH  CARVING-  KNIY  H 

I  and  FORKS. — T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  respectfully 
inform  their  customers  that  their  STOCK  of  these  useful 
articles  is  ready  for  selection.  In  silver-plated  the  prices  are 
from  24s.  the  pair  ;  in  silver,  from  H4s.  the  pair. — 47,  Cornhill, 
London,  seven  doors  from  Graceeliurch  Street. 

EE'S  TABLE~GLASS,  CHANGE- 

LIERS,  LUSTRES,  &c.  44,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  con¬ 
ducted  in  connexion  with  tlicir  Manufactory,  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham.  Established  1807.  Richly  cut  and  engraved 
Decanters  in  great  variety ;  Wine  Glasses,  Water  Jugs,  Gob¬ 
lets,  and  all  kinds  of  table  glass,  at  exceedingly  moderate 
prices.  Crystal  Glass,  Drawingroom  Chandeliers,  with  glass 
arms,  from  51.  upwards.  A  large  Stock  of  foreign  Ornamental 
Glass  always  on  view.  Furnishing  orders  in  glass  executed 
with  despatch,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

H~ OSIEEY  AND  LINEN  WAKE- 

HOUSE. — Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  CO.  having  com- 
|  pleted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
their  new  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  OF  HOSIERY,  in 
'  Silk,  Lisle-thread,  Balbriggan,  and  Cotton.  Also  every  de- 
1  scriptionof  under-linen,  dressing-robes,  camisoles, &e.  requisite 
i  for  a  lady’s  trousseau. — No.  11,  Wigmorc  Street. 

QUIETS. — -SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

KJ  for  31s.  6d.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  tlic  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post  free. 

Rodoers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Roys'  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

MANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

Word  PALETOT,  but  the  ONLY  PATENTEES  of  the 
design  and  material  used  in  this  unexpensive  and  gentlemanly 
article  of  drcssarc II.  J.  and  D.NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers, 
Paletot  Patentees^  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have 
agents  in  every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Colonies.  Their  London  Address  being  REGENT 
STREET  or  CORNHILL  id  est— 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS'  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

II.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114,116,  118,  120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Cornhill. 

Metcalfe  and  co.’s  new  pattern 

TOOTH-B1UJSU  and  Smyrna  Sponges.— The  Tooth- 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  whieh  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  iu  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Binglkt,  and 
Co.'s  sole  establishment,  130  a,  Oxford  Street. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

At  a  MEETING  hold  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
kidoe,  on  Mi'nmvvy,  the  13th  of  Mu,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  Chair,  it  was  resolved— 

That  a  SUBSCRIPTION  be  raised  to  do  honour  to  the 
Memory  of  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  and  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  this  object  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  Committee  having  met  at  the  same  place,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  A.  J.  B.  llorE,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  Chair,  it  was  re¬ 
solved — 

That  the  objects  of  the  Subscription  be 

I.  To  place  a  whole-length  effigy  of  Wordsworth  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

II.  If  possible  to  erect  some  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grasmere,  West¬ 
moreland. 


COMMITTEE. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON,  Chairman. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

The  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Lindsay. 

Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Lord  Montcagle. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  R.  Cavendish. 

The  Hon.  S.  Spring  Riee. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Cole¬ 
ridge. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd 
Sir  Archibald  Kdmonstone,Bt. 
Sir  Robt.  H.  Inglis,Bart.  M.P. 
Sir  F.  It.  Doyle,  Bart. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s. 

The  Rev.  Master  of  Trinity. 
The  Rev.  MasterofSt.  John’s 
Th  e  Re  v  .Mas  te  r  o  f  Pc  terh  o  use. 
The  Rev.  Master  of  Downing. 
T.  D.  Aeland,  Esq. 

H.  W.  Aeland,  Esq.  M.D. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Esq. 

W.  Butterfield,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Bruce  Cunningham. 
W.  Strickland  Cookson,  Esq. 
Kenclin  Digby,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Donaldson. 

Rev.  N.  Darnell,  Stanhope. 
John  Davy,  Esq.  M.D. 

Philip  B.  Duncan,  Esq. 

W.  Dyce,  Esq.  R.A. 

C.  L.  Enstlake,  Esq.  R.A. 
Frederick  Elliot,  Esq. 

Copley  Fielding,  Esq. 


T.  H  Farrcr,  Esq. 

Rev.  Canon  Fisher,  Salisbury. 
Von.  Archdeacon  Hare. 

Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Dublin. 
Benson  Harrison,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  Harness. 

A.  J.  K.  Hope,  Esq.  M.P. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

Rev.  John  Kcble. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 
John  G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

W.  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

James  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P. 
William  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P. 
Herman  Merivale,  Esq. 
Edward  Moxon,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Madge. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

R.  Monckton  Milnes,Esq.  M.P. 
Professor  Owen. 

R.  Palmer,  Esq.  Q.C.  M.P. 
George  Richmond,  Esq. 

H.  Crabb  Robinson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq. 

John  Rusk  in,  Esq. 

Professor  Scott. 

Rev.  C.  Cuthbcrt  Southey. 
James  Spedding,  Esq. 

Itcv.  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Uni¬ 
versity  Colleys,  Oxford. 

A.  Stafford,  Esq.  M.P. 

Sir  J.  Stoddart,  Knt.  LL.D. 
Rev.  Alfred  Strettell. 

Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 

R.  Twining,  Esq. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Ke- 
merton. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq 
Thomas  Thorpe,  Esq.  Alnwick. 
Rev.  It.  C.  Trench . 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq. 
Professor  Wilson. 

Charles  Young,  Esq. 


The  Committee  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  a  Sub¬ 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  superin¬ 
tend  and  carry  on  the  details. 


Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Cole¬ 
ridge.  ' 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hare. 
W.  Butterfield,  Esq. 

W.  Strickland  Cookson,  Esq. 
W.  Dyee,  Esq.  R.A. 

C.  L.  Eastlakc,  Esq.  R.A. 


Coplev  Fielding,  Esq. 

A.  J  B.  Hope,  Esq.  M.P. 
W.  C.  Macready,  Esq. 
George  Richmond,  Esq. 
II ,  Crabb  Robinson,  Esq. 
John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

James  Spedding,  Esq. 
Henry  Taylor,  Esq. 


William  Boxall, Esq.  14,  Wclboek  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
and  John  Duke  Coleridge,  Esq.  26,  Park  Crescent,  have  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  Secretaries  ;  to  whom  all  communications 
may  be  addressed. 


Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Secretaries;  and  at 
Messrs.  Hcrrics,  Farquhar,  and  Co.  16,  St.  James’s  Street ; 
Messrs.  ILonre  and  Co.  Fleet  Street ;  Messrs.  Twining,  215, 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Dimsdalc,  50,  Cornhill ,  Mr. 
Moxon,  Publisher,  44,  Dover  Street.  Also  by  Messrs.  McMil¬ 
lan,  Booksellers,  Cambridge;  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Bookseller, 
Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Simms,  16,  St.  Anne’s  Square,  Manchester, 
who  have  consented  to  act  as  local  Secretaries. 


LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  the  £  s.  d. 


PRINCE  ALBERT .  50  0  0 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.  ...  10  0  0 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale . 10  0  0 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle . 5  0  0 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere . 5  0  0 

Viscount  and  Viscountess  Beresford  .  .  10  0  0 

Lord  Lindsay . 10  10  0 

The  Bishop  of  London .  25  0  0 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s .  20  0  0 

Lord  Montcagle . 500 

Lady  Montcagle . 5  0  0 

The  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  10  0  0 

Right  lion.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  .  .  10  0  0 

Hon.  S.  Spring  Iticc . 5  0  0 

Hon.  R.  Cavendish . 5  0  0 

lion,  and  Rev.  It.  C.  Boyle . 110 

lion.  Col.  Lowthcr . 5  0  0 

Hon.  E.  T.  B.  Twislcton . 10  0  0 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge . 10  0  0 

Lady  Coleridge . 200 

Mr.  Justice  Talfourd . 10  0  0 

Lady  Cullum . 10  0  0 

Lady  Richardson . 2  0  0 

Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  Bart.  ...  110 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  M.P . 2  0  0 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart . 5  0  0 

Sir  Ben.  Brodie,  Bart . 5  0  0 

Lady  Brodie . 110 

Sir  Edward  North  Buxton,  Bart.  M.P.  .  .  2  2  0 

Major- Gen.  Sir  Charles  Pasley  ....  500 

Sir  John  Stoddart . 5  5  0 

T.  D.  Aeland,  Esq . 2  2  0 

Mrs.  Alexander . 110 

Miss  Allen . 110 

J.  Hughes  Anderdon,  Esq . 110 

M.  Arnold,  Esq . 220 

Mrs.  Arnold . 550 

Dr.  Arnott . 110 

Benjamin  Austen,  Esq . 2  2  0 

Mrs.  Bayne . 1000 

Miss  Beddoes . 200 

Misses  Beaver . 100 

Dr.  Blair . 500 

Rev.  John  Bolland . 2  2  0 

W.  Boxall,  Esq . 110 

Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  ....  110 

B.  Brodie,  Esq . 110 

Meredith  Brown,  Esq.  .......  500 

Walter  Buchanan,  Esq . 110 

Robert  Buck,  Esq . 2  2  0 

Samuel  Buck,  Esq . 2  2  0 

W.  Butterfield,  Esq . 2  2  0 

W.  G  Clark,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  Clarkson . 550 

Mrs.  Henry  N.  Coleridge . 3  3  0 

J.  D.  Coleridge,  Esq . 110 

J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq . 2  0  0 

r.  Cumin,  Esq . 0  10  0 

Rev.  H.  W.  Cookson,  D.D . 10  0  0 

Strickland  Cookson,  Esq. . 10  0  O 


Rev.  W.  Bruce  Cunningham  .....  110 

Rev.  Henry  Cur  wen . 110 

Henry  Cur  wen,  Esq . 5  5  0 

Mrs.  Cur  wen . 110 

Miss  Curwcn . 1  1  0 

Edw.  Stanley  Curwen,  Esq . 1  1  o 

W.  Blamire  Curwen,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  N.  Darnell .  20  0  0 

J.  L.  C.  Davies,  Esq . 110 

Dr.  Davy . 5  0  0 

Henry  Denton,  F.sq . 110 

Joseph  C.  Dimsdalc,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Dimsdale . 110 

J.  B.  Donne,  Esq . 110 

Thomas  Dudley,  Esq . 110 

P.  B.  Duncan,  Esq .  10  0  0  * 

W.  Dyee,  Esq.  R.A . 110 

C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.A . 110 

E.  M . 110 

T.  H.  Farrcr,  Esq . 110 

W.  J.  Farrcr,  Esq . 110 

Edwin  W.  Field,  Esq . 110 

Copley  Fielding,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Mrs.  Fletcher . 500 

A  Friend . 10  0  0 

Miss  Fussell . 110 

John  Gibbons,  Esq . 5  0  0 

F.  W.  Gibbs,  Esq . 110 

John  Gibson,  Esq.  R.A.  . . 110 

Rev.  R.  P.  Graves . 2  2  0 

Archdeacon  Hare . 1000 

Mrs.  Julius  Hare . 110 

Rev.  W.  Harness . 3  3  0 

Benson  Harrison,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Benson  Harrison  jun.  Esq . 5  0  0 

Matthew  Harrison,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Richard  Harrison,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Wordsworth  Harrison,  Esq . 5  0  0 

J.  A.  Hart,  Esq . 110 

Arthur  H.  Heyw'ood,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Mrs.  Hickman . 110 

Mrs.  Hoarc  (Hampstead) . 10  0  0 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hoare  (ditto) . 10  0  0 

Mrs.  Geo.  Holbcck . 110 

A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.  M.P . 10  0  0 

Rev.  James  J.  Hornby . 5  0  0 

R.  Hornby,  Esq . 110 

Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  W.  Hoskyns . 110 

Rev.  W.  G.  Humphreys . 110 

Rev.  Joseph  Hunter . 110 

Mrs.  Huskisson  . . 110 

Rev.  Dr.  Hymcrs . 6  0  0 

R.  J.  Ingham,  Esq . 110 

Miss  James . 10  0 

H.  R.  Vaughan  Johnson,  Esq . 1  1  o 

William  Johnston,  Esq . 2  2  0 

John  Kenyon,  Esq .  25  0  0 

George  H.  Kinderley,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  jun . 110 

Thomas  Landseer,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  C.  J.  Laprimaudaye . 2  2  0 

Austen  H.  Layard,  Esq . 2  2  0 

J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq . 5  0  0 

James  Lockhart  jun.  Esq . 110 

James  J.  Maberly ,  Esq . 110 

Joseph  Maberly,  Esq . 110 

W.  C.  Macready,  Esq . 3  3  0 

Rev.  Thomas  Madge . 110 

Mrs.  Maltby . 110 

Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P . 10  0  0 

J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.  M.P . 10  0  0 

Arthur  Marshall,  Esq . 5  0  0 

H.  C.  Marshall,  Esq . 5  0  0 

Hon.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Marshall . 5  0  0 

Miss  E.  Marshall . 5  0  0 

Rev.  F.  I).  Maurice . 10  0  0 

Rev.  M.  Maurice . 110 

II.  Merivale,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  T.  E.  Miller . 110 

Rev.  I.  K.  Miller . 110 

Rev.  John  Miller . 110 

Miss  Miller . 110 

Alexander  Mitchell,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  Mitchell . 110 

Edward  Moxon,  Esq . 10  0  0 

Mrs.  Moxon . 110 

J.  P.  Muirhead,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  Fred,  and  Mrs.  Myers . 5  0  0 

James  Newton,  Esq . 110 

Geo.  S.  Nicholson,  Esq . 110 

Miss  Nicholson . 110 

Edmund  Oldfield,  Esq . 1  1  0 

Rounclell  Palmer,  Esq.  M.P . 5  0  0 

Robt.  George  Parnthcr,  Esq . 3  3  0 

Frederick  Peel,  Esq.  M.P . 5  0  0 

Edmund  Peel,  Esq . 110 

John  Penn,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pinder . 2  0  0 

Mrs.  Pollard . 5  0  0 

W.  F.  Pollock,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Pollock . 110 

William  Powell,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  Powell . 110 

Master  Powell . 110 

Miss  Powell . ,  110 

R.  R.  Redmayne,  Esq . 110 

Henry  Reeve,  Esq . 110 

George  Richmond,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  Ricketts . 110 

H.  Crabb  Robinson,  Esq .  20  0  0 

Thomas  Robinson,  Esq . 2  2  0 

Samuel  Rogers,  Esq . -  .  .  25  0  0 

John  Ruskin,  Esq . 5  0  0 

H.  R.  Sandbach,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  H.  It.  Sandbach . 110 

John  Scott,  Esq . 110 

Professor  Sedgwick . 5  0  0 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Esq . 2  2  0 

M.  A.  Sharp,  Esq . 0  10  0 

Rev.  Morton  Shaw . 110 

George  Simms,  Esq . 110 

W.  Smyth,  Esq . 110 

James  Spedding,  Esq . 5  0  0 

A.  Stafford,  Esq.  M.P . 2  0  0 

Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley  500 

Mrs.  Sykes . 110 

Rev.  A.  Tatham . 110 

Henry  Taylor,  Esq.  .  10  0  0 

Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq . 110 

Rev.  W.  II.  Thompson . 5  0  0 

Miss  Todhunter . 110 

Henrv  Treincnheere,  Esq . 3  3  0 

Rev.  R.  C.  Trench . 3  3  0 

It.  Twining,  Esq.  ........  10  0  0 

J.  F.  Twisdcn,  Esq . 110 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq.  .  . . 3  0  0 

Rev.  Geogge  Wagner . 110 

Miss  Wagner . 110 

Miss  Emily  Wagner . 1  1  0 

John  Wainewright,  Esq . 110 

Rob.  A.  Wainewright,  Esq.  .....  110 

Thomas  P.  Warren,  Esq . 110 

Mrs.  Watson . 110 

Miss  Watson . 110 

MissN.  Watson . 110 

Miss  Watts . 110 

R.  Westmacott,  Esq.  R.A . 110 

Rev.  Dr.  Whewell . 10  0  0 

Rev.  H.  W.  Wilberforcc . 110 

Rev.  M.  Wilkinson . 110 

E.  N.  Winstanlev,  Esq . 110 

W.  Page  Wood,  Esq.  M.P . 5  0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Worsley . 550 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq . 110 

Charles  Young,  Esq . 110 


TEE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CLXXIII.  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

Contents : 

1.  Arago’s  Life  of  Condorcet. 

2.  Spectacles. 

3.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Hookwell. 

4.  Mechanism  of  the  Post-office. 

5.  La  Place  and  Biot. 

6.  National  Workshops. 

7.  Ancient  Agricultural  Literature. 

8.  The  Austrian  Revolution. 

9.  Memoirs  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward. 

10.  Lamartine  on  the  Escape  of  Louis  Philippe. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

UNIFORM  EDI  TIONS  OF  STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

KALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  ENGLAND.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  2  *n.  2. 

DALLAM’S  EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Ninth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

3. 

DALLAM’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE. 
Third  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

1. 

TICKNOR’S  HISTORY  of  SPANISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

5. 

GIBBON’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited  by  Mil- 
man  and  Guizot.  Second  Edition.  Maps.  6  vols. 
8vo.  63s.  6. 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Maps.  8  vols.  8vo. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES  of  ROME. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA.  3  vols.8vo.  36s. 
9. 

MARRYAT’S  HISTORY  of  MODERN  POTTERY' 
and  PORCELAIN.  Plates.  8vo.  31s.  6^. 

John  Murray,  - Albemarle  Street. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 
Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

/GERMANIA;  ITS  COURTS,  CAMPS, 

®  T  and  PEOPLE.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de 
Bury.  ii. 

Also,  just  published,  in  3  vols. 

ETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope. 

“  One  of  those  piquant  pictures  of  modern  society  in 
which  Mrs.  Trollope  excels.” — John  Bull. 

iii. 

/  VUR  COUNTY.  By  John  Mills,  Esq. 

\  7  Author  of  “  The  Old  English  Gentleman,”  & c. 
3  vols. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Just  published,  in  1  very  large  vol.  of  850  pages,  dou¬ 
ble  columns,  square  crown  8vo.  price  1/.  Is. 

OOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

O  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey’s  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  Third  Series,  being  ANA¬ 
LYTICAL  READINGS,  and  forming  a  volume  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 

The  Contents  comprise  Analytical  Readings,  with  Il¬ 
lustrations  and  copious  Extracts,  of  Works  in 

1.  English  Civil  History; 

2.  English  Ecclesiastical 
History ; 

3.  Anglo-Irish  History; 

4.  French  History ; 

5.  French  Literature ; 

G.  Miscellaneous  Foreign 

Civil  History ; 

7.  General  Ecclesiastical 
History ; 

8.  Historical  Memoirs; 

9.  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy; 

By  the  same  Editor,  uniform  with  the  above 
SOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  First  Se¬ 
ries —  CHOICE  PASSAGES.  New  Edition,  price  18&v 
SOUTIIEYr’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK.  Second 
Series— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.  Price  185. 

***  The  Fourth  and  concluding  Series — comprising 
ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA.  Literary  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  personal  and  literary  career— is  now  in  the  press. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


10.  Miscellaneous  Biogra¬ 
phy  ; 

11.  Correspondence; 

12.  Voyages  and  Travels ; 

13.  Topography; 

14.  Natural  History; 

15.  Divinity; 

16.  Literary  History; 

17.  Miscellaneous  Litera¬ 
ture  ; 

and 

18.  Miscellanies. 


pUERLAIN’S  AMBROSIAL  CREAM 

for  SHAVING. — This  exquisite  compound,  so  great  a 
favourite  with  men  of  taste  ami  distinction,  is  still  prepared 
by  the  original  discoverer,  Mr.  Gucrlain,  the  celebrated  Pa¬ 
risian  perfumer.  Gentlemen  who  have  once  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  shaving  with  it,  and  appreciated  its  soft,  creamy, 
and  permanent  lather,  as  well  as  the  elegant  and  inimitable 
perfume  it  impairs  to  the  skin,  will  never  use  any  other  soap, 
nor  confound  it  with  the  spurious  imitations  attempted  both 
in  France  and  in  England.  London  Agents— J.  amt  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  24,  Old  Bond  Street;  J.  Nisbet,  39,  Wigmore  Street ;  J. 
Starkk‘,4,  Strand;  and  sold  by  every  perfumer  and  chemist 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Wholesale  Agents — Barclay  and 
Sons,  95,  Farringdon  Street,  London. 

PEARLY  SET  OF  TEETH.— ROW- 

JL  LANDS’  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherche  ingredients  of  the 
Oriental  herbal.  It  eradicates  tartar,  and  removes  from  the 
surface  of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  polishes  and 
preserves  the  enamel,  imparting  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like 
whiteness;  and  gives  sweetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath. 
Being  an  anti-scorbutic,  scurvy  is  eradicated  from  the  Gums, 
and  a  healthy  action  and  redness  are  induced,  so  that  the  Teeth 
(if  loose)  are  thus  rendered  firm  in  their  sockets.  Price  2s.  bri. 
per  box.  Caution. — The  genuine  article  has  the  words  “  Row¬ 
land’s  Odonto  ”  on  the  label,  and  “  A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20, 
Hatton  Garden,”  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp,  which 
is  affixed  on  each  box. — Sold  by  them,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

QCEOEULA  CURED  BY  HOLLO- 

kJ  "WAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Extract  of  it  Letter 
published  in  the  “  Delhi  Gazette,”  from  Mr.  Pemberton,  of 
Cape  Town.  Dear  Wilfred — During  the  voyage,  the  steward 
of  the  vessel,  observing  that  I  suffered  severely  from  scrofula, 
recommended  me  to  try  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills,  in¬ 
forming  me  that  a  former  passenger  had  been  cured  by  these 
invaluable  flaedicines  ;  and  as  5  ou  bad  kindly  given  me  a  good 
supply,  I  commenced  using  them  ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  found 
such  an  improvement  in  my  general  health,  that  1  continued 
them  steadily  as  directed ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  I  am  now  perfectly  cured. — Sold  by  all  Druggists*, 
and  at  Professor  Holloway's  Establishment,  214,  Strand., 
London. 
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FOR  TRAVELLERS  ABROAD  AND  FOR 
READING  AT  HOME. 


Aubrey  de  Vere's 

PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  IX 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
21s.  Plates. 


n. 

Cullen  Bryant’s 

LETTERS  OF  A  TRAVELLER;  or 

Notes  of  Things  seen  in  Europe  and  America.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 


hi. 

Lynch’s 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  21s.  Plates. 

IV. 

Bayard  Taylor’s 

EL  DORADO ;  or  Adventures  in  the 

Tath  of  Empire.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 


H.  J.  Whitling’s 

PICTURES  OF  NUEEMBURG,  and 

Rambles  in  the  Hills  and  in  the  Valleys  of  Fran¬ 
conian  Switzerland.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  Plates. 


VI. 

Herman  Melville’s 

WHITE  JACKET.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

21s. 


VII. 

Urquhart’s 

riLLARS  OF  HERCULES;  a  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco.  2  vols.  8vo. 
28s. 


VIII. 

The  Hon.  R.  Dundas  Murray’s 

CITIES  AND  WILDS  OF  ANDA- 

LUCIA.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


IX. 

The  Hon.  Lieutenant  Walpole's 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  28s.  Plates. 


x. 

M’Lean’s 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS'  SERVICE 

IN  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  21s. 


XI. 

Herman  Melville’s 

REDRURN ;  his  First  Voyage.  2  vols. 

post  8vo.  21s. 


XII. 

Robert  Bell’s 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES  IN  FRANCE, 

BELGIUM,  AND  HOLLAND.  8vo.  with  Plates, 
15s.  bound. 


xin. 

Whiteside’s 

ITALY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised. 
3  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 


XIV. 

Whiteside’s 

GUIDE  TO  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

ROME.  Post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 

XV. 

Alexander  Mackay’s 

WESTERN  WORLD.  3  vols.  post 

8vo.  Third  Edition.  31s.  6 d. 


XVI. 

Wells’s 

riCTURESQUE  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

SPAIN.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8s.  6c?. 
bound. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  SPECTATOR, 


CLASSICAL  WORKS 

By  the  Reverend  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  II. A. 

Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
*  College,  Cambridge. 

Arranged  under  Numbers  for  Progressive  Tuition. 

1. 

HENRY’S  FIRST  LATIN  ROOK.  Eighth 

Edition.  3s.  The  object  of  this  work  (which  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  imitation  and  frequent  repetition) 
is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  exercises  from  the  first  day 
of  his  beginning  his  Accidence.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  as  a  use¬ 
ful  work  for  Middle  or  Commercial  Scools;  and  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  National  Society’s  Training  College  at  Chelsea. 
2. 

SECOND  LATIN  BOOK,  and  PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR.  Fourth  Edition.  4s. 

FIRST  VERSE  BOOK.  An  easy  Introduction 

to  the  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pentameter.  In  12mo. 
Fourth  Edition.  2s.  Also  Part  II.  containing  addi¬ 
tional  Exercises.  Is. 

3. 

HISTORLE  ANTIQUE  EPITOME,  from 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Justin,  &c.  With  English  Notes, 
Rules  for  Construing  Questions,  Geographical  Lists 
&c.  Fourth  Edition.  4s. 

EC  LOG  YE  OYIDIANvE ;  with  English  Notes, 
Sze.  Seventh  Edition.  2 s.  6d.  This  Work  is  from  the 
Fifth  Part  of  the  Lateinisclies  Elementarbuch  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Jacobs  and  During,  which  has  an  immense  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN 

PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Eighth  Edition.  6s.  6d. 
This  work  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  imitation 
and  frequent  repetition.  It  is  at  once  a  Syntax,  aVo- 
cabulary,  and  an  Exercise  Book  ;  and  considerable  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Synonymes.  It 
is  now  used  at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  public  schools. 

4. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Tart  I.  With  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers,  and  an  imitative  Exercise  on  each 
Chapter.  Second  Edition.  In  12mo.  4s. 

YIEGILII  OPERA,  Yol.  II.  (JEn.  1—6.)  Ad- 

dita  est  Interpretatio  ex  Adnotationibus  Ileynii, 
Wunderlichii,  Wagneri,  Forbigeri,  aliorum  excerpta. 
In  8vo.  12s. 

ECLOGAE  HORATIANJE.  Pars  I.  (Carmina) 

5s.  Pars  II.  (Sermones)  os.  Additaest  FAMILIARIS 
INTERPRETATIO  ex  Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii, 
Docringii,  Orellii,  aliorum  excerpta.  (The  objection¬ 
able  passages  are  omitted  from  this  edition.) 

SECOND  TART  of  the  PRACTICAL  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  to  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION, 
containing  the  DOCTRINE  of  the  LATIN  PAR¬ 
TICLES.  With  Yocabulary  and  an  Anti-Barbarus. 
Second  Edition.  8s. 

5. 

SELECTIONS  from  CICERO,  with  ENGLISH 

NOTES.  Part  I.  (ORATIONS.)  4s.  Part  II.  (from 
the  EPISTLES.)  5s. 

P 1  lACTIC  A L  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN 

VERSE  COMPOSITION.  Contents:  1.  “  Ideas” 

for  Hexameter  and  Elegiac  Yerses.  2.  Alcaics.  3.  Sap¬ 
phics.  4.  The  other  Horatian  Metres.  5.  Appendix 
of  Poetical  Phraseology,  and  Hints  on  Versification. 
In  8vo.  Second  Edition.  5s.  fir?. 

HANDBOOKS  of  GRECIAN  and  ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  Translated  from  Professor  Ilojesen 
(by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul  and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.) 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ECLOGJE  HISTORIOE ;  or  Selections  from 

the  Roman  Historians.  In  12mo.  4s. 

6. 

LONGER  LATIN  EXERCISES.  8vo.  4s. 
MATERLALS  for  TRANSLATING  into  LATIN. 

From  the  German  of  Grotcfend.  With  Notes  and  Ex¬ 
cursuses.  Second  Edition.  In  8vo.  7s.  6r7. 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  5s.  Or 
with  an  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREEK  DIALECTS,  6s. 
The  ACCOUNT  of  the  GREEK  DIALECTS  separate- 
i  \ .  Is.  6  i. 

'  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK;  on  the  Plan  of 

“  Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.”  5s. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 

ACCIDENCE.  With  easy  Exercises  and  Vocabulary. 
Fourth  Edition.  5s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Seventh  Edition.  6s.  Gr7. 
This  work,  which  is  nearly  on  Ollendorff’s  plan,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Greek  Syntax  founded  on  Buttman’s,  and 
easy  Sentences  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  after  given 
Examples  and  with  given  Words. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 

CONSTRUING.  6s.  6d. 

LARGER  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  10s.  6d. 

HOMERI  I  LIAS,  Lib.  I.— IV.  With  English 

Notes.  7s.  6d.  (Just  published.) 

OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHE¬ 

NES.  With  English  Notes.  3s. 

The  ATHENIAN  STAGE  ;  a  Handbook  for 

Students.  4s. 

HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYxMES.  6s.  6d. 

(Just  published.) 

HANDBOOKS  of  1.  ANCIENT,  2.  MEDLE- 

YAL,  and  3.  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  and  HIS¬ 
TORY.  6s.  6c?.  and  4s.  6c?.  each. 

DOEDERLEIN’S  HANDBOOK  of  LATIN 

SYNONYMES.  7s.  6c?. 

A  FIRST  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  (containing  15 
Maps.)  7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  for 

Schools.  Price  4s.  containing  93  Papers,  or  6  copies 
of  each  for  3c?. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  CLASSICAL 

SCHOOLS.  Fourth  Edition.  4s.  6c7. 

FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK;  on  the  Plan  of 

Henry’s  First  Latin  Book.  5s.  Gc7.  KEY,  2s.  6c?. 

KJiADLN  (j  COMPANION  to  tha  FIRST 

GERMAN  BOOK.  4.«. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK;  on  the  plan  of  Hen- 

ry’s  First  Latin  Book.  5s.  6c?.  KEY,  2s.  6 d. 

HI  VINGTONS,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and 
Waterloo  Place. 


Now  Ready,  with  Mats  and  Plans. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS 
FOR  TRAVELLERS, 

Giving  detailed  and  precise  Information  respecting 
Steamers,  Passports,  Monies,  Guides,  Servants;  with 
Directions  for  Travellers,  and  Hints  for  Tours. 


The  Following  are  Now  Ready. 

1. 

TRAVEL-TALK  ; 

Or  Conversations  in  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian. 

Five  Shillings. 

2. 

NORTH  GERMANY  AND  THE 
RHINE  : 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  Prussia. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

3. 

SOUTH  GERMANY  AND  THE 
TYROL  : 

Bavaria,  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria, 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps, 
and  the  Danube. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

4. 

PAINTING  : 

The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

5. 

SWITZERLAND  : 

The  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 

Ten  Shillings. 

6. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  PYRENEES: 

Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  .Ups, 
Dauphine,  and  Provence. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

7. 

SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA: 

Honda,  Grenada,  Catalonia,  GaOicia,  the 
Basques,  Arragon,  and  Navarre. 

Sixteen  Shillings. 

8. 

PAINTING  : 

The  French  and  Spanish  Schools. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

9. 

NORTH  ITALY  &  FLORENCE : 

Sardinia,  Genoa,  and  the  Riviera, 
Lombardy,  and  Tuscany. 

Twelve  Shillings. 

10. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  ROME: 

The  Papal  States,  and  the  Cities  of 
Etruria. 

Sixteen  Shillings. 

11. 

MALTA  AND  THE  EAST  : 

The  Ionian  Islands,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

Fifteen  Shillings. 

12. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE  : 

Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Thebes, 
India,  etc. 

Fifteen  Shillings. 

13. 

NORTH  EUROPE : 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Russia. 

Twenty-four  Shillings. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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Now  ready,  royal  12mo.  3s.  cloth;  or  free  by  post,  3s.  6(7. 

TH E  GAMESTER,  a  Tale  of  1845  ;  and 

X  other  Poems. — Earle,  67,  Castle  St.  Berners  St. 
This  day,  Xos.  V.  and  VI.  price  Is.  of  the 

/CANTERBURY  PAPERS. 

\J  Also,  Nos.  I.  and  II.  with  a  Map,  Is. ;  No.  III.  6(7. ; 
No.  IV.  6(7. — London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  dav,  complete  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

Latter-day  pamphlets. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 
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Enterprise.  By  Charles  Forster  Cotterill. 
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Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.  5s. 
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Tragedy. 
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stancy.  By  Peter  Leicester,  Esq.  Author  of 
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Poisoning,  Drowning,  Apoplexy,  Burns,  and  other 
Accidents  ;  with  the  Tests  for  the  principal  Poisons, 
and  other  useful  information.  By  Ed.  Siiaw,  M.It.C.S. 
London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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TIONAL,  and  CONFIRMED  SYPHILIS;  with  nu¬ 
merous  Case-,  illustrating  its  efficacy  in  the  most  ob¬ 
stinate  and  complicated  forms  of  that  disease.  By 
Langston  Parker,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  Queen’s 
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London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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and  for  families  residing  at  a  distance  from  professional  as¬ 
sistance.  By  John  Savory. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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X  DISEASE.  An  Exposition  of  the  causes,  pro¬ 
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gienic  means.  By  James  M.  Gully,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
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London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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Bright,  M.D.  —  London:  John  Churchill,  Princes 
Street,  Soho  ;  and  Thomas  IIatciiard,  Piccadilly. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  SCROFULA. 

Just  published,  with  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  125. 

N  HEALTHY  AND  DISEASED 

STRUCTURE,  and  the  True  Principles  of  Treat¬ 
ment  for  the  Cure  of  Disease:  founded  on  Microscopi¬ 
cal  Analysis.  By  William  Addison,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

N  DISEASES  of  MENSTRUATION* 

and  OVARIAN  INFLAMMATION,  in  Con¬ 
nexion  with  Sterility,  Pelvic  Tumours,  and  Affections 
of  the  Womb.  By  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.D.  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Paddington  Free  Dispensary  for  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Solio. 

Just  published,  Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  125. 

N  INELAMMATION  of  the  UTERUS 

and  its  APPENDAGES,  and  on  Ulcerations  and 
Induration  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus.  By  Henry 
Bennett,  M.D.  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  Western 
Dispensary.  This  edition  is  so  enlarged  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  new  work.  It  embraces  the  study  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  all  the  uterine  organs,  and  its  influence  in  the 
production  of  displacements;  and  of  the  reputed  func¬ 
tional  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

London:  JonN  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

N  GOUT ;  its  History,  its  Causes,  and 

its  Cure.  By  W.  Gairdner,  M.D. 

“  This  book  is  the  work  of  a  man  mature  in  years,  and  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  studying  the  pha?nomcnaof  which  he  now 
lenders  an  account.  The  careful  observer  and  independent 
thinker  appear  in  every  page.  Our  readers  will  find  an  ample 
Storehouse  of  interesting  and  important  matter.” — Lancet. 

“  Essentially  a  practical  work,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
equal  service  by  the  student  and  old  practitioner.  We  arc 
much  mistaken  if  this  volume  docs  not  assume  a  permanent 
and  honourable  posiiion  in  British  medical  literature.” — 
Medico-  Chiruryicul  Rci'icxe. 

London  :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

/AN  NEAR  SIGHT,  AGED  SIGHT, 

\  j  and  IMPAIRED  VISION:  with  Observations  on 
the  Use  of  Glasses.  By  W.  White  Cooper,  F.R.C.S. 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  North  London  Ophthalmic  In¬ 
stitution. 
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Memoirs  or  the  life  and 
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LL.D.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Volume 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


Parliament  is  dismissed,  after  a  few  brief  sittings  this  week  to 
wind  up  the  last  stages  of  the  measures  remaining  on  hand.  As  it 
was,  some  business  had  been  set  down  in  the  Commons  for  Friday; 
but,  with  characteristic  incertitude,  the  session  was  cut  short  a  day 
sooner. 

Almost  the  only  speaking  of  importance  was  in  the  brief  debate 
originating  with  Sir  Benjamin  Hall ;  who  took  the  part  formerly 
occupied  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  once  by  Lord  Palmerston  out  of 
place,  in  calling  Ministers  to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  they 
had  employed  the  session.  As  the  basis  for  his  speech,  Sir  Benjamin 
had  moved*  for  a  return  of  all  the  bills  brought  in ;  and  he  analyzed 
the  return — showing  how  many  measures  had  been  sacrificed,  how 
many  “  deferred,”  for  ten,  a  score,  or  even  thirty  times,  and  how 
many  had  been  finally  abandoned  at  last.  Lori  J ohn  Bussell’s 
apology  consisted  in  a  plea  that  much  time  is  needed  for  Supply 
nights,  much  consumed  by  the  increased  number  of  speakers ;  aud 
that  nevertheless  Parliament  had  done  a  greater  amount  of  work 
than  any  similar  body  in  other  countries. 

But  how  done  ?  It  is  true,  that  in  mere  name  a  tally  may  be 
mustered  something  like  the  display  of  measures  hinted  at  in  the 
Boyal  Speech  on  opening  the  session,  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
in  the  “  Notices  ”  :  Ministers  have  passed  an  Australian  Colonies 
Bill,  Mr.  Labouclicre  some  naval  bill,  Sir  John  Bomilly  some  “  mea¬ 
sures  ”  to  “  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland  ”  and  augment  the 
diminished  number  of  electors  in  that  country;  Lord  John  made 
his  speech  on  Colonial  policy,  Mr.  Hawes  got  his  Committee  on 
Ceylon  grievances  ;  and  Sir  Charles  AYood  said  a  great  deal  about 
savings-banks.  But  what  has  come  of  all  these  things,  sub¬ 
stantially  ;  what  has  been  effectually  realized  ?  It  will  not 
do  to  enumerate  a  mere  tally  of  bills,  as  if  all  the  virtue 
lay  in  the  titles  and  the  number  thereof;  otherwise  Fitzball 
might  be  accounted  a  greater  writer  than  Shakspere.  What 
is  the  execution  of  the  work,  its  tissue  and  substance  P 
Could  this  be  displayed  in  words,  the  closing  account  would  be  a 
dismal  contrast  to  the  opening  programme.  The  Irish  franchise 
bill,  for  example,  has  passed  with  a  twelve-pound  instead  of  an 
eight-pound  franchise, — a  very  different  sort  of  “  extension,”  and 
not  quite  realizing  the  description  of  it  in  either  of  the  speeches 
delivered  on  Thursday  before  the  assembled  Lords  and  Commons 
by  the  Speaker  at  the  bar  aud  the  Queen  upon  the  throne.  No¬ 
thing  very  substantial  lias  been  done  for  the  “  improvement”  of 
Ireland  ;  which  unhappy  land  remains  nearly  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  except  in  the  wild  hope  derived  from 
the  new  agitation  against  property  in  land.  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
marine  bill  is  the  same  only  in  name,  and  is  much  questioned.  In 
lieu  of  a  general  savings-bank  bill,  there  is  the  paltry  “  charity” 
of  .'10,000/.  to  the  Cutfe  Street  Savings-bank.  Mr.  Hawes’s  Committee 
on  Ceylon  has  been  a  scandal ;  Lord  J  ohn  Bussell’s  “  statement  on 
Colonial  policy  ”  has  turned  out  a  fruitless  piece  of  chat ;  and  the 
Australian  Colonies  Bill,  indifferently  executed  even  to  attain  its  pro¬ 
fessed  objects,  is  thoroughly  bad  in  its  very  plan,  is  confessedly  based 
on  imperfect  knowledge,  has  been  essentially  altered  by  its  own  au¬ 
thor  Earl  Grey,  and  is  now  the  grand  “pentimento”  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  That  is  the  only  instance,  however,  in  which  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  opening  Speech  is  fulfilled  by  the  closing  Speech.  The 
“  progress  in  the  removal  of  evils  which  affect  the  health  and 
wellbeing  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  ”  is  represented  by  the  London 
Interments  Bill — the  substantial  measure  of  the  session,  but  sole 
item  in  the  category  to  which  the  Boyal  Speech  so  prominently 
alludes. 

Lord  John  Bussell’s  boast  of  the  work  got  through  can  only  be 
made  good  by  including  in  the  account  all  the  time  wasted  in  vain 
debates  on  measures  not  prosecuted,  in  blunders,  in  idle  motions  to 
which  the  Ministerial  lack  of  mastery  and  lead  in  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  rise,  and  in  small  Ministerial  defeats.  His  boast  of 


work  got  through  is  like  the  boast  of  “  business  ”  which  a  bank¬ 
rupt  linendraper  makes  by  dint  of  the  “  tremendous  sacrifices  ” 
that  cheat  the  public  and  ruin  himself. 


Out  of  doors,  the  recess  opens  with  some  stir.  The  harvest  is 
threatened  by  the  damp  cloudy  weather,  in  all  the  Three  King¬ 
doms  ;  the  potatoes  are  diseased  very  generally ;  and  in  Ireland 
blight  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  wheat.  Still  the  sun  strug¬ 
gles  to  vindicate  his  power,  and  the  gloom  is  not  yet  a  despair. 

The  great  meeting  in  Dublin  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  an  Irish  Tenant  League,  to  obtain  fixity  of  tenure,  and  fixity 
of  rents,  on  a  public  valuation.  The  meeting  combined  North  and 
Sonth,  Presbyterian  and  Papist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  North  have  for  some  time  taken  a 
violent  part  against  the  landlords’  proprietary  rights,  and  that  their 
violence  has  been  exasperated  rather  than  checked  by  the  angry 
reproof  which  it  received  in  Parliament.  The  South  is  not  a  whit 
behind  the  North  in  its  zeal :  one  priest,  about  to  give  the  assem¬ 
blage  his  blessing,  said— “  Before  I  do  so,  I  will  ask,  do  you  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  League  P  ” — so  that  the  League  is  to  be  placed  before 
the  altar,  on  the  old  footing  of  the  Bepeal  Association  in  Daniel 
O’Connell’s  day.  It  is  also  to  raise  subsidies  on  the  basis  of  the 
poor-rate  assessment.  In  some  respects  this  movement  is  far  more 
formidable  than  the  Bepeal  project:  its  object  is  more  tangible, 
and  more  gratifying  to  the  actual  desires  of  the  people  ;  it  com¬ 
bines  all  sects  and  parties,  and  thus,  on  the  side  of  agitation,  super¬ 
sedes  the  dissensions  of  the  past.  If  the  landlords  would  effectu¬ 
ally  confront  it,  they  must  do  the  like :  let  them  give  up  their  his¬ 
torical  prejudices,  their  traditional  “  Protestant  ascendancy,”  their 
“  rights,”  and  set  to  work  at  their  own  combination — to  employ  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

In  London,  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  has  been  conferring  with  his 
late  constituents  of  Lambeth  on  his  own  merits,  in  not  amusing  his 
vanity  as  a  Member  by  speaking  on  all  occasions,  but  concentrat¬ 
ing  his  energies  on  the  one  subject  of  prison  reform;  and  he  as¬ 
cribes  very  gratifying  results  to  his  exertions.  Obeying  his  im¬ 
plied  suggestion,  liis  quondam  constituents  voted  confidence  in  his 
past  conduct ;  and  he  promised  them  that  if  the  City  would  pension 
him  off,  he  might  some  day  be  at  their  service  again. 

Two  more  judicial  deaths  keep  up  the  movement  which  is  going 
on  among  the  high  dignities  of  the  law  :  Sir  Lanncelot  Shadwell 
has  departed,  and  Mr.  Law,  the  Becorder  of  London.  The  Chan¬ 
cery  will  never  be  better  taught  by  example  how  kindly  feeling 
may  animate  sound  law ;  the  Cursitor  Baron  will  never  again  hear 
the  City  dignitaries  introduced  with  orations  so  neat  as  those  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  which  have  grown  to  be  a  model  Mr.  Law  was 
a  vehement  party  man ;  but  he  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  has 
taught  the  City  some  useful  things. 

The  perpetual  movement  in  the  offices  of  the  law  keeps  in  mind 
the  official  laches  in  not  using  the  passing  opportunity  for  urgent 
readjustments.  When  is  the  Chancellorship  to  be  divided  P  when 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  to  be  rationally  constructed  P 
Lord  Brougham  offered  2,000/.  to  continue  for  another  and  final 
session  the  Criminal  Code  Commission,  which  Ministers  have  suf¬ 
fered  to  expire  before  the  work  is  quite  finished  :  the  offered  alms — 
which  at  least  attested  the  earnestness  of  the  veteran  law-reformer 
— is  declined,  and  the  Treasury  avers  that  the  Commission  is  no 
longer  needed.  That  assertion  amounts  to  a  pledge — which  will 
be  remembered — that  the  enactment  of  the  digest  shall  be  pressed 
forward  as  a  Government  measure  next  session. 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Sunday  suspension  of  the 
Post-office  has  fulfilled  the  expectation  in  which  it  was  appointed, 
by  reporting  against  the  suspension :  we  are  again  to  have,  in 
country  districts,  one  delivery  of  letters  and  papers  on  the  Sun¬ 
day, — a  welcome  stultification  of  the  dishonest  surrender  to  cant. 


In  Foreign  affairs,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  view,  in  the 
foreground,  is  the  desperately  false  position  into  which  this  country 
has  been  betrayed  by  its  Foreign  Minister.  Last  week  we  inferred 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  London  protocol  on  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  question,  that  its  pretence  of  including  Prussia  as  a 
consenting  party  was  false :  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  dated  on  the  1st  of  August,  con¬ 
firms  our  inference.  It  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  when  ho  signed  that  protocol  on  the  following  day.  The 
Prussian  Minister’s  arguments  scarcely  cover  the  equivocal  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Prussia ;  but  ho  is  formidably  in  the  right  when 
he  pounces  upon  the  phrase  introduced  into  the  protocol — “in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy,”  in  reference  to  the  Dutchies ;  as 
accurate,  he  says,  as  if  the  Dutchy  of  Luxembourg  had  been 
included  in  the  integrity  of  the  Dutch  Monarchy  before  King  Leo¬ 
pold’s  time ;  or,  as  an  Englishmen  might  say,  as  if  Hanover  had 
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been  included  in  the  integrity  of  the  English  Monarchy  in  King 
William  the  Eourth’s  time.  But  whether  the  Prussian  interna¬ 
tional  arguments  be  valid  or  not,  the  utmost  doubt  is  thrown  upon 
the  case  in  which  so  strong  an  element  of  the  untrue  is  introduced 
as  Lord  Palmerston  has  infused  into  his  Anglo-Danish  case  by  the 
pretence  that  Prussia  acquiesced.  Two  important  questions  are 
suggested  by  this  deceit,  and  the  answers  would  be  interesting, — ■ 
What  is  the  actual  position  of  Austria,  whose  Charge  d’ Affaires 
was  absent  from  the  signing  of  the  second  protocol  ?  did  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  lay  before  the  other  parties  to  the  protocol  this  protest  by 
hi.  Bunsen;  or  did  he  “  happen  to  receive  it  too  late  ”  ? 

President  Bonaparte  has  been  making  a  popularity-hunting  tour 
to  the  South,  imitating  “  Le  Petit  Caporal  ”  with  a  musket,  and 
otherwise  courting  “  La  belle  Erance  ”  :  but  the  device  has  failed 
as  signally  as  the  Boulogne  eagle  or  the  Strasbourg  boots.  After 
all,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  these  coups  de  theatre,  does  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  Gomersal  and  stage  properties. 

The  Transatlantic  news  is  pointed  by  a  telegraphic  despatch  an¬ 
nouncing  the  failure  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill;  the  object  of 
which  was  to  compromise  or  postpone  the  Slavery  question  as  it 
was  raised  by  the  admission  of  new  States  to  the  Union.  The  ex¬ 
act  manner  of  the  failure,  however,  is  not  explained,  and  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  it  involves  the  final  abandonment  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  or  only  a  delay.  Scarcely  less  attention  had  been  excited  by 
the  pledges  which  had  virtually  been  exchanged  by  the  President, 
to  remain  neutral  in  foreign  politics,  and  the  English  Ambassador, 
not  to  encroach  in  America  under  the  guise  of  “  protecting  ”  mi¬ 
nor  states. 


©rlintrii  nitii  ^rnmiting-s  in  ^nrlinniriit. 

PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

House  of  Lords.  Monday,  August  12.  Medical  Charities  Bill,  read  a  second 
time,  and  withdrawn — Summary  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and 
passed — Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  read  a  first  time 
— Friendly  Societies  Bill,  read  a  second  time. 

Tuesday,  August  13.  Forged  Signatures  to  Petition  ;  Gream  and  Gage  committed 
to  Newgate — Persecution  of  Protestants  in  Ireland — Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ire¬ 
land)  Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  read  a  second  time  ;  standing  orders  suspended,  bill 
committed,  reported,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Wednesday,  August  14.  Royal  Assent  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity, 
Marlborough  House,  Public  Libraries  and  Museums,  Parliamentary  Voters  (Ire¬ 
land),  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland)  Continuance  (No. 2),  and  Stamp-duties 
(No.  2),  Bills,  and  many  other  public  and  private  bills. 

Thursday,  August  15.  Royal  Assent  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill  and  several 
others — The  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

House  of  Commons.  Monday,  August  12.  Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland) 
Continuance  (No.  2)  Bill,  read  a  third  time  and  passed— Retrospect  of  the  Session 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall;  Lord  John  Russell’s  Defenc — Ceylon  Committee;  Motion  by 
Mr.  Hume  for  Publication  of  Evidence,  debated,  and  withdrawn. 

Wednesday,  August  14.  Foreign  Tariff  Returns. 

Thursday,  August  15.  Sunday  Post-office  Committee ;  Report  presented — Proro¬ 
gation  of  Parliament. 
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Retrospective  Application  op  the  Time-table. 

A  critical  retrospect  of  the  mechanical  progress  of  business  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  thrown  off  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  on  Monday,  returns 
lately  presented  to  the  House  on  his  motion  furnishing  the  basis  of  fact. 

He  never  knew  a  session  of  Parliament  since  tlie  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  which  a  more  anxious  desire  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country 
had  been  manifested.  The  debates  have  been  less  often  adjourned,  and  the 
speeches  more  concise,  than  in  any  preceding  Parliament ;  and  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  nights  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  <!  count-out.”  The  duration  of 
sittings  has  been  such,  that  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have  gone,  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  those  Members  representing  largo  constituencies  to  attend  to 
any  other  duties— even  then  Parliamentary  duties  on  Committee.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  during  which  they  sat  on  Government  nights  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  were  as  follows.  On  the  first  Monday  and  Friday  in  July,  the  House 
sat  nineteen  hours  ;  on  the  second  Monday  and  Friday,  they  sat  twenty-four 
hours;  on  the  third  Monday  and  Friday,  they  sat  twenty-two  hours  and  a 
half ;  on  the  fourth  Monday  and  Friday,  they  sat  twenty-five  hours  and 
fifty  minutes ;  on  Monday  the  29th,  and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  following — four  days— they  sat  forty-seven  hours.  They  sat  during  the 
session  1,041  hours  altogether,  or  ten  hours  and  a  half  every  sitting-day  sinGe 
the^  commencement  of  the  session.  This  was  independent  of  Committee 
business,  to  which  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  attend  in  addition.  It  was 
usual  for  the  House  to  sit  up  to  two  o’clock,  and  sometimes  even  up  to  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now  it  was  impossible  for  any  man,  however  strong 
in  intellect  or  physical  organization,  to  bestow  the  necessary  attention  on  all 
the  work  that  was  to^  be  done,  until  some  better  arrangement  was  made 
with  regard  to  public  business.  He  did  not  want  to  find  fault  v.  ith 
the  Government.  He  knew  how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  get  through 
ublic  business,  and  that  there  [were  many  obstacles  in  the  way.  But 
e  showed  by  detailed  explanations,  that  the  extraordinary  delay  of  re¬ 
peated  postponements  has  generally  been  induced  by  indecision  on  the  part 
of  Government  itself.  The  Savings-banks  Bill  was  brought  in  on  the  29th 
of  April,  the  second  reading  was  deferred  eleven  times,  and  no  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  made  with  the  bill  up  to  the  1st  of  August.  The  Highways  Bill 
was  brought  in  on  the  13th  of  February,  by  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis;  its  con¬ 
sideration  in  Committee  was  deferred  thirteen  times,  and  it  lingered  down  to 
the  12th  of  July,  when  it  was  withdrawn.  The  Fees  (Court  of  Chancery) 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  25th  of  April;  the  second 
reading  was  deferred  three  times,  the  Committee  was  deferred  fourteen 
times,  and  the  bill  lingered  in  the  House  till  the  29th  of  July,  when  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  was  brought  in  on  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  the  second  reading  was  deferred  eleven  tunes,  the  Committee  was 
deferred  thirteen  times,  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  was  deferred 
four  times,  the  third  reading  was  deferred  five  times,  and  the  bill  lingered 
through  the  House  till  the  25th  of  July.  The  Merchant  Seamen’s  Fund  Bill 
was  ordered  to  jre  brought  in  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  was  read  a  first 
time  on  the  loth  of  February;  the  second  reading  was  postponed  fifteen 
times,  so  that  honourable  Members  might  have  come  down  on  as  many  dif¬ 


ferent  days  expecting  the  measure  to  come  on,  and  it  was  at  last  withdrawn 
on  the  8th  of  July.  That  hill  was  on  the  Order-book  for  nearly  five  months. 
The  Lord-Lieutenancy  Abolition  Bill  stood  alone  it  was  withdrawn,  almost 
without  any  apparent’ reason.  That  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  on  the  17th  of  May ;  it  was  read  a  second 
time  on  the  17th  of  June  ;  it  was  almost  unanimously  assented  to  by  the 
House,  there  being  a  very  small  division  against  it ;  three  nights,  which  as 
it  turned  out  might  have  been  better  employed,  were  devoted  to  its  discus¬ 
sion  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  triflingyipposition  made  to  it,  the  hill 
was  withdrawn  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  was  a  multitude  of  other  post¬ 
ponements.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  postponed  five  times,  and 
withdrawn ;  the  first  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  five  times,  and  withdrawn ;  the 
Appoint™011!  to  Offices  Bill  five  times,  and  nothing  more  heard  of  it  after 
the  12tli  July  ;  the  Chief  Justices  Bill  eleven  times,  and  no  more  notice  of 
it  taken  up  to  the  1st  instant ;  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  times,  and  no  more  word  heard  of  it  up  to  the  time  the  re¬ 
turn  was  made  up;  the  Woods  and  Forests  Bill,  introduced  in  February, 
was  put  off  fifteen  times,  and  after  lingering  till  July  the  4th  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Government  showed  decision  they  always 
succeeded  in  promptly  carrying  their  measures.  The  Metropolitan  Interments 
Bill  afforded  an  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  could  get  through 
measures  they  were  determined  to  pass  ;  for  they  allowed  nothiug  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  consideration  until  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  House.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  Bill  was  brought  down  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  though  a  good  deal  of  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  a  determination  to  carry  it,  and  they  succeeded.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge’s  Annuity  Bill  was  brought  in  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  was  speedily 
run  through  the  House.  What,  then,  was  the  summary  of  the  really  useful 
and  important  bills  passed  hv  the  Government  during  the  session,  which  had 
been,  he  believed,  the  most  laborious  ever  known  ?  Up  to  the  1st  of  August, 
the  important  bills  carried  by  the  Government  were  the  Australian  Colonies 
Government  Bill,  the  Brick-dntics  Bill,  the  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Voters  (Ireland)  Bill.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  the  House  sat  for 
932  hours,  and  the  Government  passed  89  bills.  This  year  the  House  sat  for 
a  greater  number  of  hours  even  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  yet  up  to  that 
date  they  only  passed  58  bills,  or  31  less  than  in  the  former  session,  although, 
as  he  hall  said  before,  the  House  had  never  in  his  experience  manifested  a 
greater  desire  to  facilitate  public  business.  He  believed  that  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  about  fifty-eight  bills  bad  been  introduced  by  independent  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  of  which  eighteen,  or  about  one-third,  had  been  passed  by  the  1st  of 
August. 

He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  consider  the  subject  in  the  recess, 
or  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  how  the  transaction  of  public  business 
could  be  shortened.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  is 
the  total  uncertainty  as  to  all  Government  measures.  With  regard  to  the 
coming  on  of  the  bills  of  private  Members  there  is  certainty ;  but  the 
Government  bills  you  must  watch  hour  by. hour  from  day  to  day,  and 
when  at  last  they  come  on  it  is  very  likely  they  will  again  bo  postponed. 
Observing  that  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  party  references  or  com¬ 
ments,  he  concluded  formally  with  a  motion  for  further  papers. 

Lord  John  Russell  acknowledged  the  fair  spirit  of  Sir  Benjamin. 
Hall’s  criticism,  but  could  not  coincide  with  his  conclusions. 

nc  believed  the  House  really  did  conduct  an  amount  of  public  business 
which  no  other  assembly  in  Europe  ever  transacted.  And  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  during  one  or  two  sessions  within  the  memory  of  those 
now  living,  still  the  present  session  had  been  an  example  of  very  few 
lengthened  debates,  and  of  very  few  departures  from  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  that,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  the 
speeches  of  honourable  Members  should  be  as  brief  and  succinct  as  possi¬ 
ble.  With  regard  to  the  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  the  last  few  years  being  then 
in  question,  it  was  obvious  that  the  principal  speakers  could  not  deal 
properly  with  the  subject  without  going  into  its  various  branches  at  consi¬ 
derable  length.  But  the  honourable  Baronet,  very  much  to  his  surprise, 
said  that  the  House  was  never  aware  of  the  business'  to  be  brought  before  it, 
especially  on  Government  nights.  Now  that  certainly  was  the  case  some 
twenty  years  ago,  because  then,  when  there  might  he  thirty  orders  of  the 
day  on  the  notice-hook,  the  Minister  might  bring  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  the 
twenty-sixth  before  any  of  the  others,  without  any  previous  notice ;  and  be 
himself,  he  believed,  was  the  first  to  alter  that  custom.  And  that  he  did  in 
this  way  :  he  had  printed  on  the  Votes  what  orders  of  the  day — naming  one 
or  two — were  likely  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  he  gave 
notice  that  they  would  be  brought  on  before  the  other  orders.  But  not 
stopping  with  that  amendment,  the  Government  had  introduced  a  further 
improvement,  by  giving  notice  on  the  day  before,  to  the  Clerk  at  the  table, 
what  order  they  would  take  on  Government  nights,  to  enable  it  to  appear  on 
the  Notice-paper.  That  regulation  might  cause  some  inconvenience  to  the 
Government,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  obviously  a  great  advantage  and 
convenience  to  the  House,  and  he  believed  it  proved  very  useful.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  Baronet  appeared  to  forget,  that  in  the  course  of  the  session  the 
Government  must  occupy  a  very  large  number  of  nights  on  the  question  of 
the  Estimates.  They  had  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Ordnance  Estimates, 
and  then  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  on  all  of  which,  and  especially  on  the 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  every  kind  of  miscellaneous  observations  were  likely 
to  arise.  These  nights,  of  course,  must  take  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
session ;  and  when  he  saw  the  number  of  days  they  sat,  and  the  number  of 
Government  nights,  he  must  remind  the  honourable  Baronet  that  only  ten 
nights  in  the  course  of  a  month  were  taken  up  by  the  Government ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  some  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  session  were  occupied  by  the 
Estimates.  He  therefore  thought,  considering  these  circumstances,  and  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  that  had  been  brought  forward  for  discussion,  and 
the  interest  that  was  taken  in  several  of  these  subjects,  his  only  surprise  was 
that  the  House  had  been  enabled,  with  the  proper  attention  given  to  every 
subject,  to  get  through  so  many  hills,  with  all  their  difficult  stages,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session. 

The  honourable  Baronet  said  that  hills  had  been  brought  forward  and  had 
not  been  proceeded  with.  Why,  there  were  various  circumstances  that 
might  always  account  for  some  bills  that  were  brought  forward  not  being 
proceeded  with.  If  the  Government  thought  a  measure  useful  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  the  Members  of  that  House  might  perhaps  take  a  different  view  of  the 
bill ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  say  that  the  strong  feel¬ 
ing  out  of  doors  with  regard  to  a  bill  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  proceed  with 
it.  An  instance  of  the  latter  was  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  education,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  late  Government,  which,  after  some  discussion,  had  alterations 
effected  in  its  provisions  and  details  ;  hut  the  measure  was  afterwards  given 
up.  Now,  he  had  not  considered  that  the  Government  of  the  day  was  to 
blame  either  for  bringing  forward  or  for  giving  up  that  bill.  He  thought 
when  it  was  introduced,  that  it  was  a  very  useful  measure’for  a  very  useful 
purpose ;  hut  a  very  strong  popular  feeling  existed  against  it,  and  it  was  not 
desirable  to  proceed  with  it.  He  could  not  admit  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
Government  to  foresee  exactly  what  might  be  the  impression  of  that  House 
or  the  impression  of  various  parts  of  the  country  with  respect  to  bills  which 
they  might  bring  forward.  Now,  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Bill, 
to  which  the  honourable  Baronet  had  referred,  was  a  bill  that  had  been  very 
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carefully  matured  in  Committee  ;  greater  consideration  could  hardly  have 
been  bestowed  on  any  bill  than  was  given  to  that  bill ;  but  yet  when  it  went 
to  Ireland  it  was  considered  that  it  was  not  likely  to  produce  satisfaction 
there.  With  regard  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  Abolition  Bill,  he  stated  rea¬ 
sons  for  bringing  it  forward  at  the  time,  and  those  reasons  he  thought  were 
approved  of  both  by  that  House  and  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
tfnited  Kingdom  ;  hut  there  arose  a  question  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
fourth  Secretary  of  State,  with  regard  to  which  considerable  doubts  were  en¬ 
tertained — not  by  him,  for  ho  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  by  several 
honourable  Members.  Now  when  he  was  about  to  proceed  with  this  hill, 
and  with  several  other  bills,  including  that  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
into  Parliament,  there  intervened  the  great  debate  on  the  foreign  policy 
ef  the  Government  ;  and  ho  felt  that  if  he  was  able  to  send  bills 
up  to  the  other  House  by  the  10th  of  July,  it  might  he  advisable 
to  press  them  ;  but  if  a  hill  of  great  importance  was  not  sent  up 
till  the  beginning  of  August,  it  was  obvious  that  reasons,  not  against 
the  bill  itself,  but  against  considering  so  important  a  measure  at  that 
late  season  of  the  year,  might  ho  urged  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  the 
honourable  Baronet  had  made  similar  objections  to  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  Bill,  and  other  bills  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Committees  were  sitting 
up-stairs,  which  took  a  view  not  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  bill,  but 
favourable  to  different  other  changes  accompanying  those  proposed  by  the 
Government.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  desirable  and  reasonable  that  those 
bills  should  for  the  present  session  be  withdrawn.  But  he  did  not  consider 
the  time  that  had  been  devoted  to  them  was  lost.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  when  bills  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward,  and  deliberations 
took  place  in  Committee,  at  length  a  way  was  discovered  by  which  objec¬ 
tions  might  be  obviated,  and  the  bill  he  enabled,  after  due  consideration,  to 
pass  through  Parliament.  They  had  had  proofs  that  hills  of  this  kind  often 
take  very  considerable  time  to  fit  them  for  becoming  law ;  and  there  was  an 
instance  to  which  he  had  frequently  alluded,  because  he  happened  once  to 
have  had  charge  of  a  hill  on  the  subject.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  County 
Courts.  He  believed  nothing  was  more  useful  than  a  local  administration  of 
justice,  rendering  justice  cheaper  and  more  accessible.  One  had  only  to 
state  such  a  proposition,  and  it  might  be  thought  a  bill  to  carry  out  such  au 
object  would  readily  pass  through  Parliament,  and  receive  general  assent. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Lord  Spencer,  in  1823  or  1824,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  the  leading  Minister  of  the  country,  introduced  a  hill 
on  the  subject.  It  went  on,  admired  and  commended  by  everybody. 
It  was  introduced  by  various  Governments,  and  he  and  his  right 
honourable  friend  near  him  had  charge  of  such  a  hill.  Various  other 
persons  took  up  the  question :  the  late  Government  undertook  it,  and 
left  a  bill  for  the  present  Government  to  carry  out  when  they 
came  into  office.  And  in  1846,  after  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years 
of  discussion,  that  hill  then  became  law.  The  honourable  Baronet  would 
say  whether  the  Government  were  to  blame  in  not  having  until  18  4G  passed 
such  a  measure.  Perhaps  they  were  so  to  blame,  and  it  might  be  that  if  the 
honourable  Baronet  were  Minister  he  could  provide  at  once,  not  only  for  pro¬ 
per  measures  to  pass,  but  for  all  the  details  at  once  to  be  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  and  such  as  without  discussion  would  receive  the  assent  of  this  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  That  might  be  possible,  only  it  had  never 
occurred  in  his  memory ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  various  able  Ministers  who 
had  conducted  the  affair's  of  this  House  for  many  years  past  had  had  to  en¬ 
counter  delays  of  the  kind  ho  had  stated.  IVith  respect  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests  Bill,  that  certainly  was  founded  upon  the  views  taken  in  Committee, 
hut  after  the  hill  had  been  introduced,  and  a  general  assent  had  been  given 
to  its  principle,  it  was  found  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  alteration  in  its 
details,  and  he  had  therefore  deferred  it  till  another  session  so  as  to  afford 
ample  time  for  its  amendment.  There  were  several  hills  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  which,  as  the  House  knew,  liad  been  brought  in  and  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  every  one  of  which  had  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
of  pains  bestowed  on  them.  The  Australian  Colonies  Bill  was  one  of  those. 
It  certainly  had  taken  up  much  time  ;  but  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  statements  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  (Mr.  Gladstone,)  and  of  the  honourable  Baronet  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Southwark,  (Sir  William  Molesworth,)  had  developed  views  of  Colo¬ 
nial  policy  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House,  aud  which,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  were  fully  entitled  to  consideration.  Well,  then, 
as  to  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill,  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  consumed. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall — “Very  little  time.” 

Lord  John  Bussell — “Well,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  appeal  to 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ”  [the  Speaker.]  {Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bright — “  Only  one  night  aud  two  morning  sittings.” 

Lord  John  Bussell — Very  well ;  it  might  have  been  only  one  night  aud 
two  mornings,  but  there  was  so  much  said  about  it  in  aud  out  of  the  House 
that  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  was  that  it  had  taken  a  great  deal  more. 
{Laughter.)  Local  prejudices  stood  in  the  way  of  speedy  legislation  of  this 
character ;  but  the  more  Members  there  were  in  the  House  who  turned  their 
attention  to  such  subjects,  and  the  more  information  and  will  they  brought 
to  bear  on  them,  it  would  he  so  much  the  better  for  the  proper  discussion  of 
these  important  matters.  There  were  many  Members  of  that  House  who 
were  not  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  whatever  subject  was  brought 
under  their  notice,  and  in  former  times  he  knew  that  many  hills  of  the 
very  gravest  importance  met  with  almost  no  discussion ;  but  at  present 
there  was  far  more  discussion,  because  there  were  many  more  Members  who 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subjects  laid  before  them,  both  with 
regard  to  principle  and  details.  There  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
House  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  amount  of  time  that  was  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  every  important  bill.  For  his  part,  he  thought  that  the  House  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  close  attention  that  Members  had  given 
to  the  subjects  brought  forward  this  session;  and  bethought  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  upon  the  various  questions — and  they  were  many,  important,  and  very 
different — did  show  that  the  aptitude  for  business  in  that  House  yras  not 
surpassed  by  any  public  assembly  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Bright  had  no  doubt  about  the  industry  of  the  House,  hut  he 
showed  that  the  industry  was  misapplied. 

At  least  two  hundred  Members  of  the  nouse  had  been  worked  harder  in 
the  last  six  months  than  an  equal  number  of  labourers  chosen  from  any  pa¬ 
rish  in  England.  The  great  fault  to  remedy  was  the  multitude  of  details 
put  before  the  whole  House.  If  the  House  could  be  divided  into  sections  to 
consider  the  details  of  each  measure,  and  if  the  whole  House  were  only  to  he 
called  on  to  decide  the  principle  involved,  the  business  of  the  public  would 

et  on  much  more  satisfactorily.  He  had  very  early  pressed  ou  the  noble 

ord  the  importance  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill ;  that  bill  now  becomes 
of  still  higher  importance  from  what  has  just  happened.  The  noble  Lord 
would  see  a  conference  of  men  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  sitting  in 
Dublin  on  the  subject ;  and,  without  pretending  to  agree  with  everything  they 
had  been  doing  or  saying  there,  Mr.  Bright  thought  the  House  ought  not  to 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  a  very  important  meeting,  and 
threatened,  to  get  into  shape  an  agitation  in  Ireland  more  formidable  than 
any  they  had  witnessed  in  past  years.  There  seemed  to  be  an  amalgamation 
of  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Presbyterian  ;  and  it  was  important  that  the  body 
so  united  should  only  go  for  those  things  which  were  just  and  peaceable.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would  take  some  steps  during  the  recess  to 


sift  the  question  thoroughly,  and  to  prepare  a  bill  of  a  simple  aud  conclusive 
character,  which  he  would  press  through  the  House  with  the  earnestness  he 
had  shown  with  respect  to  some  hills  of  a  very  questionable  character. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bright  briefly  noticed  a  subject  which  has  been  made- 
matter  of  remark  in  another  place — the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Official 
Salaries,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  A  noble  and  learned  Lord,  speaking 
of  that  Committee,  had  declared  “  it  was  composed  of  most  ignorant,  men.” 
That  might  be  quite  true;  neither  lie  nor  the  other  honourable  Members 
upon  that  Committee  pretended  to  be  as  learned  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  :  but  they  did  pretend  to  have  some  information  with  respect  to  com¬ 
mon  matters,  and,  as  the  House  of  Commons  had  referred  an  inquiry  on  an 
important  question  to  them,  he  doubted  if  it  was  Parliamentary  for  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  hi  another  place  to  use  such  language  with  respect  to  them. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  complained  bitterly  the  Committee  had  not  ex¬ 
amined  him,  in  order  that  they  might  come  to  certain  conclusions.  If  they 
had  not  examined  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  it  certainly  was  not  because 
he  had  not  asked  them,  over  aud  over  again,  to  do  so  ;  and  when  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  that  he  should  he  examined,  it  was  their  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  not  likely  to  give  them  any 
information  of  the  smallest  possible  use  to  the  House  or  to  the  country. 
{Laughter.)  He  was  sure,  however,  the  Committee  would  not  think  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord’s  strictures  very  formidable.  Ho  recollected  once 
having  had  a  slight  passage  of  arms,  or  rather  of  pens,  with  that  noble  and 
learned  Lord;  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  lie  had  foiled  him  iu  the 
combat.  {Renewed  laughter.)  Since  then,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
not  done  anything  to  add  to  his  reputation,  or  to  increase  the  weight  of  his 
censure  ;  for  the  course  he  had  taken  had  been  so  eccentric  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  he,  who  had  been  once  admired  and  respected  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  was  now  very  much  ridiculed — or,  what  Mr.  Bright  thought  far 
worse — was  very  much  pitied.  The  language  of  Milton’s  Samson,  in  the 
Agonistcs,  might  be  very  justly  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  noble  Lord — ■ 

“ - My  race  of  glory  run, 

My  race  of  shame - ” 

And  liis  friends  might  well  exclaim,  with  some  alteration  of  the  next  line, 

“ - Would  that  his  tongue  and  pen 

Were  now  at  rest !  ” 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall’s  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Bemoval  of  the  Sunday  Post-office  Suspension. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  regulations  lately  adopted  for  putting  a  stop  to  Sunday 
labour  in  the  Post-office,  which  had  been  just  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Peers,  Lord  Campbell  declared  his  belief  that  it  will  go  a  considerable 
way  to  remove  the  evils  which  have  been  sensibly  felt  for  some  weeks 
past  in  the  correspondence  of  the  country. 

He  would  not  dwell  on  the  social  evils  which  had  been  experienced,  hut 
he  must  beg  leave,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  to  state  his  conviction 
that  the  late  regulation  had  a  tendency  to  obstruct  works  of  not  es  ty  and 
mercy.  Whilst  the  Assizes  were  going  forward,  it  was  often  of  the  ..  ■  l  atest 
importance  that  communications  should  be  made  to  the  Judges  with  pect 
to  eases  that  were  coming  on  for  trial,  and  with  respect  to  cases  which  had 
been  tried.  Under  the  system  lately  established,  all  communications  of 
that  sort  were  for  four-and-twenty  hours  completely  cut  oft'.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  he  himself  and  his  learned  brother  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  thinking 
that  the  postmaster  might  be  authorized  to  make  a  dispensation  fr  m  the 
strictness  of  the  new  regulations  in  favour  of  her  Majesty’s  Judges, 
applied  for  their  letters  at  the  post-office;  hut  the  postmaster  refused 
to  allow  them  to  have  any,  stating  that  ho  had  positive  orders  to  deliver 
none  whatever.  Lord  Campbell  honoured  that  functionary  for  the  r  fu  il ; 
but  a  danger  arose  in  consequence,  that  prisoners  coming-  on  for  trial  might 
have  been  deprived  of  evidence  that  might  have  been  material  for  them,  and 
prisoners  who  had  been  condemned  might  have  been  cut  oft’  from  receiving 
the  mercy  to  which  their  cases  entitled  them.  He  rejoiced  exceedingly  that 
the  late  regulations,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  lead  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  would  now  be  at 
an  end.  No  one  is  more  in  favour  of  a  strict  religious  observance  of  Sunday 
than  himself,  but  this  would  be  much  mox-e  effectually  promoted  by  I  he  new 
regulations  which  he  understood  the  Government  is  about  to  make. 

In  the  brief  sitting  of  the  Commons  on  Thursday,  before  the  p  lega¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Labouciieke  said,  he  anticipated  that  tl  Trea¬ 
sury  would  be  ready  to  carry  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit .  e  into 
effect. 

Parliamentary  Returns  of  Foreign  Tariffs. 

Mr.  Nf.wdegate  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  report  en¬ 
titled  “  Foreign  Tariffs”  (Paper  No.  570  of  this  session)  is  drawn  up. 
It  only  further  confuses  existing  ignorance.  It  states  that  there  have 
boon  no  alterations  in  the  Russian  tariff'  since  1846;  whereas  tli.-.-e  1  we 
been  alterations  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  chicory,  coffee,  coals,  tea,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  infinite  other  articles.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Belgian 
tariff.  Would  Government  take,  or  let  him  take,  some  measures  A  show 
the  House  accurately  what  the  foreign  tariffs  are  ?  At  present  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  House  has  any  such  knowledge  to  guide  its  le¬ 
gislation.  Mr.  Laboucherb  explained,  that  the  return  was  moved  for 
early  in  the  session,  and  was  made  upon  the  best  information  then  pos¬ 
sessed.  But  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  written  to  British  Minisl  rs  and 
Consuls  abroad,  directing  them  to  obtain  copies  of  all  existing  tariffs,  and 
to  communicate  all  alterations  that  majr  he  made  in  them.  The  '  denial 
Secretary  has  undertaken  to  obtain  similar  information  with  r  wd  to 
the  tariffs  of  our  Colonics.  It  will  hardly  he  desirable  to  print  all  the 
tariffs — bulky  volumes — on  account  of  the  expense;  and  Mr.  Lai  where 
will  consider  the  most  convenient  mode  of  presenting  the  information  to 
the  House.  Mr.  Newdegate  thanked  him  for  the  promise. 

Privilege  :  Petition  Signatures. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Monteagle,  Charles  Gream  and  Michael  Alex¬ 
ander  Gage  were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Lord  Montea  g!  ■  ted 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  into  the  forging  of  signatures  to  a  petit  en  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  from  ratepayers  or  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  against  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  Waterworks  Bill.  Those  inquiries  huu  shown 
that  Mr.  Gream  and  Mr.  Gage  caused  that  petition  to  he  presented  to 
their  Lordships,  well  knowing  that  a  number  of  signatures  weiv  falsely 
and  fraudulently  attached  to  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor  a  Lord 
Beaumont  urged  the  House  to  take  a  course  clear,  distinct,  and  decisive  : 
to  give  a  lesson  which  might  teach  parties  to  be  more  cautious.  Mr. 
Gream  and  Mr.  Gage  having  withdrawn,  the  Peers  resolved  unanimously 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  privilege.  On  the  motion 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  took  them  into  custody, 
and  brought  them  to  the  bar  to  offer  any  extenuatory  remarks  they  chose. 
Mr.  Gream  claimed  to  he  heard  by  counsel ;  hut  was  informed  that  ho 
could  not  now  be  so  heard  :  he  had  been  heard  by  counsel  before  the 
Committee  ;  he  could  now  he  heard  only  in  extenuation.  Mr.  Gream 
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made  a  statement  of  considerable  length,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  he 
had  acted  throughout  with  the  best  intentions,  and  in  the  hope  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  House  a  petition  that  could  not  he  challenged.  “  I  how  to 
your  Lordships’  judgment,  but  in  my  own  breast  I  feel  perfectly  inno¬ 
cent.”  Mr.  Gage  commented  on  the  evidence  with  a  view  to  establish 
that  he  and  Mr.  Gream  are  the  victims  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  petition.  If  they  were  allowed  the  ordinary 
forms  of  investigation  afforded  by  the  courts  of  law,  they  would  expose 
the  conspirators.  The  parties  withdrew.  The  Peers  unanimously  ordered 
them  to  be  committed  to  Newgate  gaol  for  a  fortnight. 

The  Ceylon  Committee. 

Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Ceylon  Committee 
be  printed. 

It  appeared  to  him  utterly  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  evidence  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  to  the  members  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  when  the  object  of  appointing  the  Committee  was  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  causes  of  certain  differences  between  the  Governor 
of  Ceylon  and  those  persons  who  had  made  their  complaints  to  that  nouse. 
Yet  the  result  of  the  Committee’s  proceedings,  after  divisions  sometimes  six 
to  six  and  sometimes  six  to  seven,  was  that  they  had  resolved  to  report,  not 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  appointed  them,  but  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown.  Would  the  House  remain  satisfied  under  such  a  suppression 
of  evidence  ?  W ere  they,  after  having  gone  through  the  form  of  an  inquiry, 
to  give  up  its  substance,  and,  instead  of  judging  for  themselves,  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Hawes  went  over  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  Committee  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  recommending  that  the  evidence  should  he  printed. 

Briefly,  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  confidential  evidence  from  that 
of  a  public  nature.  Further,  if  the  private  and  confidential  communications 
were  published,  they  would  not  form  a  case  as  against  the  Governor  of  Cey¬ 
lon  :  at  tile  same  time,  there  was  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers  that  Lord  Torrington  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ceylon,  not  on  account  of  his  public  acts,  but  that  he  could  not  after 
what  had  passed,  as  it  appeared  before  the  Committee,  continue  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  affairs  of  that  colony.  Mr.  Hawes  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
evidence  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government. 

Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  said,  he  might  have  hecn  able  to  acquit  Lord 
Torrington,  notwithstanding  suspicious  circumstances,  till  the  private 
and  confidential  letters  were  produced ;  but  after  they  appeared,  he  had 
thought  Lord  Torrington  could  not  carry  on  the  government  of  Ceylon 
with  advantage  to  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Charles  Yilliers  saw  no 
reason  why  any  of  the  evidence  should  be  produced  till  all  could  be  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  justify  the  acts  of  Lord  Torrington ;  but  he  must  also  admit  that 
some  of  his  acts  could  be  very  little  justified. 

Mr.  Bright  regretted  that  these  confidential  letters  had  been  brought 
forward ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  they  had  not  been  published,  a  nohleman 
unfitted  for  that  high  office  would  still  he  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

The  result  of  the  present  investigation  ought  to  convey  a  little  warning  to 
the  honourable  gentleman  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  also  to 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  his  chief.  It  appeared  that  both  in  the  case  of  Ceylon 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  moment  they  heard  of  an  insurrection  and  a  riot, 
that  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  that  men  were  hanged,  they  instituted 
no  examination  into  the  matter  ;  but  that  Lord  Grey,  although  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  wrote  out  word  that  her  Majesty  and  her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  entirely  satisfied  with  all  the  measures  taken  by 
these  Governors.  It  now  appeared  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Torrington  had 
not  been  such  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Government ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  they  had  consented  to  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  Government  would  also  have  been  satisfied  that  they  had  given 
•their  approbation  with  too  much  facility  to  the  acts  of  Sir  Henry  Ward. 

Sir  James  IIogg  deprecated  incidental  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Torrington,  wThen  that  subject  was  not  fairly  before  the  House. 

It  did  not  follow,  because  the  Committee  could  not  recommend  the  imme¬ 
diate  publication  of  the  evidence,  that  it  was  never  to  be  published  at  all. 
There  might  be  more  changes  in  the  Government  of  the  island  than  the  re¬ 
call  of  Lord  Torrington,  and  then  the  publication  of  the  evidence  would  be 
less  disadvantageous.  The  evidence,  indeed,  showed  a  state  of  social  disorga¬ 
nization  throughout  the  island,  that  rendered  it  impossible,  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  things  should  remain  in  their  present 
state. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  first  step  he  should  take  next  session 
would  be  to  bring  this  subject  again  before  the  House  ;  and  he  should  per¬ 
severe  in  carrying  out  his  threat  to  direct  the  Attorney- General  to  prose¬ 
cute  Lord  Torrington.  With  this  understanding,  he  wrould  not  divide  the 
House  upon  his  present  motion. 

Mr,  Hawes’s  amendment  was  therefore  carried  without  division. 


Persecution  :  Proselytism. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  put  a  question  to  Ministers  respecting  the  religious 
persecution  of  certain  Protestant  ministers  and  others  in  Ireland. 

Some  years  ago,  in  many  parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  left  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
joined  the  Church  of  England.  He  alluded  particularly  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dingle,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  to  Limerick.  Somewhat  more 
than  a  year  ago,  very  serious  feelings  arose  between  those  two  parties,  and 
the  most  violent  conduct  had  been  used  and  the  most  tyrannical  course  pur¬ 
sued,  not  only  against  the  poor  individuals  themselves  who  had  from  con¬ 
viction  adopted  the  community  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  against 
the  ministers  of  that  Churcli.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  subjected 
to  these  tyrannical  proceedings  ;  as  appears  by  informations  sworn  before  the 
Irish  Lord  Chief  Justice  Blackburne  at  the  last  Assizes.  On  the  return  of 
Mr.  Lewis  in  October  last,  to  take  permanent  charge  of  the  mission,  he 
learned  that  during  his  absence  of  six  months  both  the  priests  of  the  parish 
had  died,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  selected  in  their  stead 
three  priests  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a  different  part  of  the  dio¬ 
cese  by  the  persecution  of  those  who  exercised  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and,  before  his  arrival,  they  had  openly  stated  their  intention  to 
give  him  a  warm  reception,  and  to  drive  him  from  the  parish  if  possible. 
Accordingly,  denunciations  without  number  were  hurled  against  him.  It 
was  sworn  by  a  Roman  Catholic  policeman,  that  a  mob  of  three  hundred 
persons  pursued  the  reverend  gentleman  as  they  would  a  mad  dog.  When 
lie  wicijtjy'trt  wipei*'  a5  gkk  person,  a  mob  assembled  round  the  house, 
whistling  anil  111 o will g-lttus.  For  four  months  he  was  dogged  where¬ 
ver/  lie  WrfF7  TpBc'  worship  in  his  church  was  disturbed  for 
ihjye  Auer-fisaVe  ■Sundays;  the  yelling  rose  higher  than  his  voice,  so 
that  on  the  third  Sun  clay  \  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  sermon. 
iL-frie-nd  of  Loyd  Roden’s  o wti,  sent  to  ascertain  by  personal  investigation 
wbetherjho.lacts  were  as  represented,  wrote  that  he  observed  a  crowd  of  ill- 
looking  persons  gathered  round  when  he  went  to  walk  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and 
that  jjhe  piob  commenced  hooting,  groaning,  insulting,  and  pursuing  Mr 
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Lewis  and  himself  through  the  street ;  the  police  during  the  whole  scene 
walking  after  them  outside  the  mob,  and  looking  on  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
terference.  Two  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  interrupting  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  church  were  tried  at  Tralee  on  the  16th  of  July  last, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment  by  Chief  Justice 
Blackburne  ;  who  observed  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  acted  with  great  leniency  in 
prosecuting  them  for  conspiracy,  instead  of  for  disturbing  public  worship, 
which  would  have  rendered  them  liable  to  transportation. 

Is  Government  aware  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  have  they  taken  any 
means  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  insure  Mr.  Lewis  and  bis  congre¬ 
gation  the  enjoyment  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are  the  right 
of  every  British  subject  ? 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  gave  palliatory  explanations. 

He  attributed  the  origin  of  these  unfortunate  disputes  to  the  circumstance 
that  persons,  actuated  no  doubt  by  great  zeal,  had  endeavoured  to  give  the 
religion  which  they  professed  what  was  called  in  Scotland  an  “aggressive” 
character ;  and  had  carried  religious  discussions  and  appeals  into  places 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  in-habitants  were  of  a  different  persuasion, 
which  were  followed  by  conduct  on  the  part  of  others  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  justify.  He  believed  that  much  annoyance  had  been  given,  not 
only  in  the  places  mentioned  by  Lord  Roden,  but  in  other  parts  of  Reland. 
It  had  been  alleged,  he  knew  not  with  what  truth,  that  in  some  places  a 
system  of  proselytism  had  been  carried  on,  by  what  the  inhabitants 
were  led  to  regard  as  a  system  involving  acts  of  bribery.  Mr.  Lewis  was,  be 
believed,  a  gentleman  of  high  character ;  but  it  was  understood  that  other 
persons,  to  whom  the  same  honourable  testimony  could  not  be  borne, 
were  also  engaged  in  the  work  of  proselytizing ;  and  that  circumstance,  doubt¬ 
less,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  irritation  which  prevailed  on  the  subject. 
The  Irish  Government  uniformly  discountenanced  everything  in  the  shape 
of  annoyance  or  persecution  for  religious  opinions ;  and  instructions  had 
been  issued  to  the  magistracy,  directing  them  to  cause  the  arrest  of  all  per¬ 
sons  offending  against  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  informing  them  that  in 
the  event  of  their  finding  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  particular  case, 
they  would  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  law  on  sending  the  Government  a 
statement  of  facts.  If  the  noble  Earl  should  think  proper  to  move  for  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Police  with  the  view  of  showing  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  particular  cases  referred  to,  and  copies  of  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  Government  thereupon,  he  would  not  oppose  the  motion.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenant  would  continue  to  give  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  irritation  which 
prevailed  would  be  abortive  unless  the  reverend  persons  by  whose  proceed¬ 
ings  that  irritation  was  caused  exercised  forbearance  and  caution  as  regarded 
their  language. 

Lord  Roden  made  the  motion  suggested,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Close  of  the  Session. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Queen  Victoria  in  person,  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  last  session  having  been  closed  and  the  present  session 
opened  by  commission,  the  present  ceremony  had  its  intrinsic  gorgeous¬ 
ness  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  “  maimed  rites  ”  of  the  two  previous 
occasions.  We  quote  the  graphic  account  by  a  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle — 

“  The  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  opened  at  twelve  o’clock  to  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  the  privilege  of  entree.  Even  previously  to  that  hour, 
a  long  line  of  carriages  extended  from  the  Peers’  door  far  up  Parliament 
Street,  and  a  Dumber  of  Peeresses  and  other  ladies  were  waiting  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  which  skirts  the  South-western  comer  of  the  building.  The  House  ra¬ 
pidly  filled  with  ladies,  who  occupied  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  excepting  only  the  two  front  rows  of  seats,  and  the  places  reserved  for 
the  Ambassadors.  The  strangers’  gallery,  and  the  galleries  which  run  from 
end  to  end,  were  also  entirely  occupied  by  ladies.  The  two  excepted  rows  were 
appropriated  to  the  Peers. 

“  As  the  hour  advanced,  the  aspect  of  the  magnificent  chamber  became 
most  imposing.  Its  own  splendour  of  gold,  carving,  and  colours,  its  array 
of  statues,  and  paintings,  and  stained  glass,  seemed  at  once  to  assume  an  ap¬ 
propriateness,  when  surrounding  that  brilliant  assemblage,  which  the  eye  fails 
to  recognize  during  the  ordinary  scanty  attendance  of  plainly-dressed  noble¬ 
men  met  for  the  purposes  of  business.  Eor  this  stately  formality  the  House 
of  Lords  seemed  expressly  designed.  In  poured  the  female  aristocracy  of  the 
laud,  in  the  choicest  attire  that  fancy  and  fashion  could  prescribe.  An  in¬ 
teresting  group  came  next — the  hero  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  uniform  of 
his  high  rank,  entered  between  his  two  daughters-in-law,  whom  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  careful  courtesy.  Then,  one  by  one,  came  the  various  Envoys 
of  Foreign  Courts.  The  whole  world  was  represented  upon  the  seats  to  the 
right  of  the  Throne.  There  glittered  the  various  military  dresses  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom ;  and  there  literally  blazed  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
East.  Lastly  the  Peers  themselves,  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  lined  the  assem¬ 
blage,  and  a  few  officers  completed  the  picture,  with  shining  cuirasses,  white 
plumes,  and  rich  epaulets. 

“  Shortly  a  procession  entered  at  the  door  to  the  right  of  the  Throne, — red 
Beefeaters  and  golden  Maces ;  and  then  the  Sword  of  State,  borne  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  the  Crown  of  England,  and  other  emblems.  Then  came 
the  Queen,  wearing  a  tiara,  and  a  magnificent  robe,  supported  by  pages. 
Prince  Albert,  in  liis  Field-Marshal’s  uniform,  took  his  station  on  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  left,  as  the  Queen  seated  herself  upon  the  throne. 

“The  Peers  having  seated  themselves,  at  the  command  of  her  Majesty,  and 
the  Commons  having  been  summoned,  a  noise  was  heard,  with  cries  of 
‘  Order,  order !  ’  without,  and  the  sound  of  a  crowd  hurrying  along  a  pas¬ 
sage.  Instantly  the  faithful  Commons,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  advanced  to 
the  bar ;  their  hurry  and  heat  and  struggle  contrasting  with  the  calm  and 
orderly  scone  into  which  they  had  rushed.” 

Silence  having  been  restored,  Mr.  Speaker  addressed  to  her  Majesty  a 
brief  summary  of  the  legislative  labours  of  his  House. 

“  We,  your  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  attend  your  Majesty  with  our  con¬ 
cluding  bill  of  supply. 

“In  obedience  to  your  Majesty’s  gracious  recommendation,  signified  in  tbe 
speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  we 
at  once  addressed  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  for  the  better  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Australian  Colonics ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  important 
object,  we  have  invested  the  Colonial  Legislatures  with  such  powers  as  will 
enable  them  to  establish  (subject  to  the  approval  of  your  Majesty)  those  forms 
of  representative  government  winch  may  be  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
circumstances.  We  confidently  look  forward  to  the  gradual  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  those  distant  portions  of  the  empire,  and  to  their  in¬ 
creasing  attachment  to  this  country  and  its  institutions,  as  the  happy  and 
beneficial  result  of  this  measure. 

“We  have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  sanatory  improvement,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  interments  in  the  Metropolis,  and  by  giving  the  sanction  of  law  in 
certain  districts  to  those  regulations  which  past  experience  has  proVed  to  he 
protective  of  the  public  health. 

“  Aware  of  the  growing  competition  to  which  our  merchant  navy  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  consequence  of  the  recent  alterations  in  the  Navigation-laws,  we 
have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  those  supplementary  measures 
which  have  become  necessary  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  our  mercantile 
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marine.  A  bill  in  connexion  with  this  subject  has  lately  received  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  assent,  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
commanders  of  merchant- vessels,  to  enforce  a  better  discipline  amongst  their 
crews,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  general  comfort  and  welfare  of 
British  seamen. 

“  The  state  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  in  Ireland,  the  extraordinary 
diminution  in  the  number  of  electors,  and  the  defects  in  the  existing  system 
of  registration  in  that  country,  have  received  from  us,  as  they  deserved,  the 
most  careful  and  patient  consideration.  By  the  remedies  we  have  provided 
for  these  acknowledged  evils,  we  hope  to  have  secured  to  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  an  electoral  body  sufficiently  numerous  and  independent  for  the  due 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  trust  of  returning  representatives  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  These  are  the  most  prominent  measures  of  the  present  session  ;  and  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  various  others  of  minor  importance,  but  of 
great  practical  utility,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  equally  directed.  It 
has  been  our  pleasing  duty  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxation,  whilst  care¬ 
fully  providing  the  supplies  requisite  for  the  public  service,  aud  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown;  and  we  have  been  sustained 
during  a  session  of  almost  unexampled  labour  by  a  feeling  of  unfeigned 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  your  Majesty,  by  an  earnest  desire  to  uphold  and 
improve  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  maintain,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people. 

“  We  have  now  to  crave  your  Majesty’s  most  gracious  assent  to  our  last  bill 
of  the  session,  which  is  to  apply  and  appropriate  the  Consolidated  Fund.” 

“  The  officer  of  the  House,”  says  the  writer  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  “  signified  the  Royal  assent  to  the  measures  in  question,  and  the 
old  Norman  French  was  heard  in  accents  to  which  the  audience  were 
little  accustomed.  The  Chancellor  then  presented  her  Majesty  with  the 
Royal  Speech.  And  the  Queen,  with  a  precision  of  articulation  which 
permitted  every  word  to  be  heard  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  building, 
(shaming  the  slovenly,  unartistlike  utterance  of  many  professed  orators,) 
delivered  the  following  most  gracious  speech.” 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  release 
you  from  the  duties  of  a  laborious  session.  The  assiduity  and  care  with 
which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the  business  which  required  your  at¬ 
tention,  merit  my  cordial  approbation. 

“  The  act  for  the  better  government  of  my  Australian  Colonies  will,  I  trust, 
improve  the  condition  of  those  rising  communities.  It  will  always  be  gratify¬ 
ing  to  me  to  be  able  to  extend  the  advantages  of  representative  institutions, 
which  form  the  glory  and  happiness  of  my  people,  to  colonies  inhabited  by 
men  who  are  capable  of  exercising,  with  benefit  to  themselves,  the  privileges 
of  freedom. 

“  It  has  afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  give  my  assent  to  the  act  which 
you  have  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  merchant  naval  service  of  this 
country.  It  is,  I  trust,  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  every  class  con¬ 
nected  with  this  essential  branch  of  the  national  interest. 

“  The  act  for  the  gradual  discontinuance  of  interments  within  the  limits  of 
the  Metropolis  is  in  conformity  with  those  enlightened  views  which  have  for 
their  object  the  improvement  of  the  public  health.  I  shall  watch  with  interest 
the  progress  of  measures  relating  to  this  important  subject. 

“I  have  given  my  cordial  assent  to  the  act  for  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  Ireland.  I  look  to  the  most  beneficial  consequences  from  a 
measure  which  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  give  to  my  people  in  Ireland 
a  fan  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  representative  system. 

“I  have  observed  with  the  greatest  interest  and  satisfaction  the  measures 
which  have  beeu  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  various  departments,  and  I  confidently  anticipate  they 
will  be  productive  of  much  public  convenience  and  advantage. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons— The  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  large  reductions  which  have  been  made  in  various  branches  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  have  tended  to  give  to  our  financial  condition  stability  and  se¬ 
curity.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  have  been  enabled  to  relieve  my  sub¬ 
jects  from  some  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  without  impairing  the  sufficiency 
of  our  resources  to  meet  the  charges  imposed  upon  them. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Denmark,  which  has  been  concluded  at  Berlin  under 
my  mediation,  may  lead  at  no  distant  period  to  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
the  North  of  Europe.  No  endeavour  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  secure 
the  attainment  of  this  great  blessing. 

“  I  continue  to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Foreign  Powers, 
and  I  trust  that  nothing  may  occur  to  disturb  the  general  peace. 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  my 
people  ;  and  while  I  am  studious  to  preserve  and  to  improve  our  institutions, 
I  rely  upon  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  to  favour  my  efforts,  and  to  guide 
the  destinies  of  this  nation.” 

The  Loud  Chancellor,  kneeling,  received  back  the  copy  of  the  Royal 
Speech,  and  the  Queen’s  commands  respecting  the  prorogation.  Rising, 
he  turned  to  the  two  Houses,  and  said — 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  her  Majesty’s  will  and  pleasure  that 
Parliament  be  prorogued  till  the  15th  of  October  next ;  and  the  Parliament 
is  accordingly  prorogued  till  the  loth  of  October.” 

Queen  Victoria  then  quitted  the  House,  leaning  on  Prince  Albert’s 
arm  as  before  ;  and  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1850  was  closed. 


€\)t  (Court. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Count  de  Mensdorff-Pouilly,  and  Count  Al¬ 
phonse  de  Mensdorff-Pouilly,  were  visiters  at  Osborne  before  the  return 
of  her  Majesty  to  town. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  the  Princess  Helena,  and  the  two 
Counts  do  Mensdorff-Pouilly,  returned  to  London  onWednesday,  and  ho¬ 
noured  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  with  their  presence  on  the  same  evening. 

Queen  Victoria  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  Thursday,  and 
closed  the  session  of  Parliament.  The  procession  left  Buckingham  Pa¬ 
lace  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  two.  First  went  five  carriages 
drawn  by  bay  horses,  containing  gentlemen  officers  of  the  Household ; 
then  a  carriage  drawn  by  black  horses,  containing  a  Lady  in  Waiting, 
and  other  officers  ;  then  the  Queen’s  carriage,  drawn  by  the  Royal  cream- 
coloured  horses,  in  new  harness  and  rich  caparisons  ;  lastly,  a  detachment 
of  Life  Guards  as  an  escort.  With  her  Majesty  rode  Prince  Albert,  the 
Dutchess  of  Sutherland,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Master  of  the  Horse.  The  popular  demonstrations  of  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  Queen  are  so  much  matter  of  course,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
reporters  abridge  the  abundance  of  their  descriptive  details  on  the  point. 
The  Parliament  having  been  prorogued,  her  Majesty  returned  to  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  soon  after  three  o’clock. 

In  the  evening,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  went  to  the  Royal  Italian 
Opcrakouse,  where  the  Prophete  was  performed. 

The  Dutchess  of  Kent  reached  Edinburgh,  on  her  way  to  Abergeldie, 


near  Balmoral,  on  Friday  night.  On  Saturday,  she  accepted  the  escort 
of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Sheriff  Gordon  through  the  apartments  in  Holy- 
rood  House,  noiv  “  fitted  up  in  a  stylo  of  great  magnificence  ”  for  the 
reception  of  the  Queen.  The  Dutchess  left  Edinburgh  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  for  Blair  Castle ;  where  she  was  to  stay  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  for  a  few  days,  before  proceeding  to  Abergeldie. 

The  Counts  Mensdorff-Pouilly  took  leave  of  the  Queen  yesterday 
morning,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the  Continent. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  -with  their  daughter  the  Princess  He¬ 
lena,  returned  to  Osborne  yesterday. 


€jl?  3&*trnpnli». 

A  very  large  meeting  of  Mr.  Charles  Pearson’s  late  constituents  in 
Lambeth  assembled  at  the  Horns  Tavern  on  Monday,  to  hoar  a  farewell 
address  from  their  late  representative.  Mr.  Pearson’s  address  had  two 
main  features, — an  exculpation  of  himself  from  the  imputation  that  he 
has  not  taken  a  prominent  agitatory  part  in  Parliamentary  politics ;  and 
a  congratulatory  reference  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  cause  in  be¬ 
half  of  which  ho  first  sought  to  be  returned  to  Parliament — the  improved 
discipline  of  convict  prisoners.  On  the  first  point,  he  made  these  effective 
remarks. 

He  had  told  the  electors  before  they  chose  him,  he  did  not  intend  to  be¬ 
come  a  standard-bearer  of  agitation,  and  he  was  determined  not  to  speak 
upon  any  of  the  favourite  topics  of  public  discussion  unless  he  thought  him¬ 
self  qualified  to  communicate  some  information  of  which  the  House  was  not 
in  possession.  The  habit  of  speaking  at  all  times  and  on  all  subjects  might 
be  gratifying  to  personal  vanity,  but  the  endless  repetitions  which  formed 
the  staple  of  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons  oratory  did  but  serve 
to  obstruct  public  business,  without  advancing  any  one  public  principle  they 
proposed  to  uphold. 

On  the  second  point,  he  quoted  statistical  facts  to  show  that  since  ha 
attacked  the  lazy  and  luxurious  practices  of  the  “  so-called  cellular  sys¬ 
tem,”  large  improvements  and  reductions  of  cost  have  been  made  in  every 
department  of  the  Pentonville  establishment. 

The  cost  of  each  prisoner  has  been  reduced  from  3 57.  17 s.  4 d.  in  1847,  to 
2 57.  7s.  Id.  in  1850.  The  criminals  confined  in  the  gaol  were  compelled  to 
wait  upon  themselves  and  wash  their  own  linen,  instead  of  having  warders 
in  livery  to  wait  upon  them,  and  their  dirty  clothes  sent  out  to  be  blanched 
aud  purified  at  the  Refuge  for  Destitute  Washerwomen.  There  were  600 
prisoners  confined  in  that  celebrated  establishment :  taking  the  saving  as 
the  report  gave  it  at  107.  10»\  each,  the  annual  amount  would  be  upwards  of 
6,0007.  This  saving  had  been  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
late  representative.  If  every  one  of  the  650  Members  were  to  devote  their 
minds  to  the  achievement  of  one  single  object,  a  mighty  result  would  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  ancient  method  of  removing  mountains  was  for  each  man 
to  take  his  mattock  and  his  shovel  and  remove  a  barrow-load  at  a  time,  and 
in  time  the  mass  would  vanish.  If  each  Member  would  emulate  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  save  6,0007.  a  year,  the  amount  annually  invested  and  reinvested 
at  5  per  cent  would  in  fifty-six  years  pay  off  the  800,000,0007.  of  national- 
debt,  aud  leave  a  surplus  of  half  that  amount  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

Mr.  Pearson  retires  from  Parliament,  because  he  finds  the  effectual  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  as  City  Solicitor  and  Representative  of  Lambeth  more 
than  his  health  and  strength  will  sustain.  But  his  retreat  is  only  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  field  of  battle  at  some  future  time,  with 
renewed  vigour  and  strength  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.  For  aught  he  knew 
to  the  contrary,  the  Corporation  might  at  some  future  period  be  disposed  to 
lighten  his  duties  by  authorizing  him  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  deputy ;  or 
they  might  reward  his  many  years  of  service  with  a  retiring  pension,  while 
yet  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  to  serve  the  public.  If  that  should  be 
the  case,  he  should  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  again  tendering  to  Lambeth 
his  best  services ;  or  he  might  offer  himself  to  a  smaller  constituency,  and 
might  take  their  vote  to  serve  as  a  good  character  from  his  last  place.  In 
an  earlier  part  of  his  address,  he  had  expressly  discredited  the  absurd  rumour 
that  he  had  accepted  the  Government  appointment  of  Prison  Inspector,  with 
a  salary  of  3,0007.  a  year. 

The  meeting  unanimously  resolved,  that  Mr.  Pearson  enjoys  the  full 
confidence  of  his  late  constituents,  condoled  with  him  on  his  ill  health, 
and  anticipated  his  ultimate  success  in  his  praiseworthy  labours  to  improve 
prison  discipline. 

The  Roman  Catholic  gentry  residing  in  London  assembled  in  great 
numbers  on  Sunday  morning,  at  St.  George’s  Cathedral  in  Westminster 
Road,  to  hear  an  expected  farewell  address  from  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Rome  to  be  installed  in  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of 
Kenmure,  Lords  Camoys,  Beaumont,  Clifford,  Petre,  Lovat,  Strafford, 
Stourton,  Arundel  and  Surrey,  and  Dormer,  with  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  An- 
stey,  and  some  other  Roman  Catholic  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  were  present.  High  mass  was  celebrated ;  and  the  Cardinal  elect 
delivered  an  address,  glorifying  the  success  of  Roman  Catholicism 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  zealous  labours  of  the  clergy  in  his  own 
district.  In  the  evening,  many  clergymen  of  the  Chinch  of  England 
were  present  to  hear  a  second  sermon  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  The  Pope,  it 
seems,  has  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  Dr.  Wiseman  should  reside 
permanently  in  Romo,  to  give  him  the  assistance  of  his  counsel  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  and  spiritual  difficulties  which  now  environ  the 
Church.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  successor  here  is  not  yet  named :  the 
choice  is  expected  to  fall  upon  either  the  Reverend  Dr.  Doyle,  the  senior 
priest  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral,  or  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  Henry  New¬ 
man,  priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  King  William  Street,  for¬ 
merly  Yicar  of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford. 

The  East  India  Company  entertained  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William 
Gomm  at  a  grand  dinner,  on  Saturday,  in  honour  of  his  appointment  to 
be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

At  a  Court  of  Sewers,  on  Tuesday,  it  was  formally  resolved  by  a  quo¬ 
rum  of  Commissioners,  that  the  engineer’s  report  on  the  drainage  of  the 
South  side  of  the  Thames,  presented  last  week,  be  approved  of ;  and  that 
the  works  therein  recommended  bo  executed  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Captain  Harness  observed,  that  a  mistake  has  crept  into  the  public  re¬ 
ports  of  the  estimated  expense  of  Mr.  Forster’s  plan, — which  is  not  half  a 
million,  as  stated,  but  only  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  whole  of  the  engine-drivers,  firemen,  and  fitters  employed  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  have  threatened  to  resign.  A  large  number  of 
them  held  a  meeting  at'  Stratford  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Gooch,  late  of  the  South-western  Railway,  has  been  appointed  locomo¬ 
tive  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  and  has  begun  a  strin- 
gent  system  of  economy — discharging  drivers  who  have  earned  the  highest 
rate  of  pay,  and  so  with  the  firemen  and  fitters ;  filling  up  the  vacancies 
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wit'll  loss  experienced  hands  at  a  lower  salary,  and  taking  on  a  number  of 
youmr  people.  Exorbitant  fines  are  levied,  the  drivers  are  to  be  made  to 
act  ;is  fitters,  and  engines  are  to  be  “patched.”  The  men  resolved,  for 
themselves  and  their  brethren,  to  memorialize  the  Directors  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Gooch ;  if  the  Directors  decline,  the  whole  body  of  workers  to  give  in  no¬ 
tices  of  leaving  the  service  of  the  company.  On  Monday,  a  number  of  the 
men  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Ellis,  a  Director ;  he  refused  assent  to  their 
demands,  and  nearly  two  hundred  gave  a  week’s  warning.  The  Directors 
deny  the  statements  of  their  servants. 

Mr.  Ingham,  the  Thames  Police  Magistrate,  has  not  had  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  gas  companies  ;  for  when  the  charges  of  assault  were  called, 
on  Monday,  it  was  announced  that  the  matter  was,  by  mutual  agreement, 
to  be  carried  into  a  civil  court ;  and,  after  some  discussion,  Mr.  Jaques,  the 
secretary  of  the  Commercial  Company,  and  Mr.  Church,  an  inspector,  were 
discharged  from  custody,  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  not  agnin 
break  the  peace.  John  Smith,  a  man  who  charged  Mr.  Church  with  assault¬ 
ing  him,  received  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation ;  and  the  mob  of  gas 
people  vacated  the  court. 

A  reward  of  50 /.  has  been  offered  for  the  discovery  of  some  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  removed  the  bolts  from  the  roof  of  the  retort-house  of  the  Great 
Central  Company,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell :  had  the  workmen  been 
within  at  the  time,  life  would  most  probably  have  been  sacrificed. 


At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Ashby,  of  the  firm  of  Ashby,  Bro¬ 
thers,  Queenliithe,  was  summoned  for  having  permitted  four  men  not  water¬ 
men,  lightermen,  or  apprentices,  to  navigate  a  steam  tug-boat  on  the  Thames. 
The  case  was  made  out  ;  but  Mr.  Ashby  said  the  master  of  the  boat  was  the 
really  responsible  party,  as  ho  engaged  the  men ;  and  if  there  were  any  pe¬ 
nalty ■  inllioted,  he  should  make  the  master  pay  it.  The  master  stated  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  not  watermen  dally  thus  employed.  Alderman 
Gibbs  said,  he  was  determined  to  protect  the  watermen.  It  would  he  very 
hard  indeed  if,  opposed  as  they  are  by  a  combination  of  changes  and  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Magistracy  of  London  hesitated  to  protect  them.  lie  inflicted  a 
fine  of  40s.  and  costs. 

All  the  persons — five  in  number — charged  with  participation  in  the  gold- 
robbery  at  Whitechapel,  have  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Thames  Police 
Magistrate. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Anne  Sevcster,  a 
lady  of  property  residing  in  Regent  Street,  was  charged  with  improperly  re¬ 
taining  10/.  the  property  of  Mr.  ltuddle,  who  occupied  a  house  in  Regent 
Street,  as  her  tenant.  Mrs.  Sevcster  having  applied  for  20/.  to  Mrs.  Ruddle, 
that  lady  in  error  gave  her  two  five-pound  and  two  ten-pound  notes,  think¬ 
ing  they  were  all  fives.  When  she  discovered  the  error,  Mrs.  Sevester  per¬ 
sisted  that  she  had  only  received  ‘20/.  But  the  contrary  was  subsequently 
proved,  and  Mrs.  Sevester  now  wanted  to  escape  from  the  matter  by  ad¬ 
mitting  the  receipt  of  the  extra  10/.  on  account  of  rent.  Then  her  solicitor 
offered  to  replace  the  note,  admitting  an  error.  The  Magistrate  was  inclined 
to  allow  this  ;  but  Mr.  Ruddle  urged  that  the  accused  had  been  very  rude  to 
his  wife,  and  had  constantly  denied  the  receipt  of  the  10/.  till  it  was  proved 
against  her.  Mrs.  Ruddle  kindly  interposed,  and  her  husband  consented  to 
forego  the  prosecution.  Mr  Bingham  hardly  knew  how  to  act ;  but  eventu¬ 
ally  he  remanded  the  accused  till  next  Monday,  taking  bail. 


Charles  Lovell,  a  stone-mason,  having  had  some  words  with  William  Pres¬ 
ton,  a  fellow  workman,  in  a  public-house,  suddenly  sprang  upon  him  and 
bit  off  a  portion  of  his  nose.  When  Lovell  was  dragged  from  his  victim,  the 
piece  of  nose  could  not  be  found,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  swallowed  it ! 
Before  the  Westminster  Magistrate,  Lovell  pleaded  that  he  had  lately  been 
affected  in  his  head,  and  that  he  was  unconscious  of  having  attacked"  Pres¬ 
ton.  He  was  held  to  bail  to  appear  at  the  Sessions. 

W  illiam  Rourke,  accused  or  suspected  of  complicity  in  a  murder  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Ireland  three  years  ago,  has  been  discharged  from  custody  by  Aider- 
man  Finnis  :  no  satisfactory  answers  have  been  obtained  from  the  Police  in 
Ireland,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  clearly  proved  that  Rourke  was  in 
England  when  the  crime  was  committed. 

George  Smith,  a  notoriously  bad  character,  has  died  in  Coldbathfields  Pri¬ 
son,  from  starvation.  Since  his  imprisonment,  Smith  had  behaved  with 
great  violence,  and  latterly  ho  refused  all  solid  nourishment.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly.  There  was  nothing  to  account  for  his  death  but 
the  refusal  to  take  or  retain  food.  His  age  was  twenty-one.  A  Coroner’s 
Jury  have  given  a  verdict  accordingly,  declaring  that  the  prison  authorities 
behaved  with  kindness  to  the  prisoner. 

At  Worship  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Sophia  Hancock  was  charged 
with  illegal  pawning  and  attempted  suicide".  The  prisoner  is  only  twelve 
years  old  ;  but  she  has  already  been  many  times  in  custody  for  robbing  her 
parents.  In  the  present  instance,  the  poor  mother  had  directed  the  girl  to 
take  home  some  articles  she  had  been  mangling:  Sophia  pawned  the  articles, 
spent  the  money,  and  then  threw  herself  into  the  canal  at  Iloxton,  whence 
she  was  taken  out  insensible.  Mr.  Combe  remanded  the  culprit  for  a  week. 


While  a  sailing-boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Owen,  of  Greenwich,  was  beating 
up  Woolwich  Reach,  on  Tuesday  evening,  with  a  party  of  six  on  board,  a 
sudden  gust  turned  the  vessel  keel  upwards.  A  sailing-barge  was  near,  and 
her  people  saved  four  lives ;  but  two  youths,  sons  of  Mr.  Greenaway,  of 
Kennington  Road,  were  drowned. 

William  Hannay,  a  young  man,  has  died  in  the  swimming-baths  in  the 
Westminster  Road,  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  apparently  caused  by  the  sudden 
immersion  of  the  body  while  the  stomach  was  full. 

J ohu  Burns,  a  man  who  was  employed  on  the  railway  near  Hew  Cross,  has 
been  killed  w  bile  crossing  the  Hue,  two  trams  having  passed  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment. 


CijB  ^rnninro. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Bakewell,  last  week,  Mr.  Faxton  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  explanations  of  the  construction  of  his  design  of  a  building  for 
the  Show  of  Industry  and  Art  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  Earl  of  Burlington  wore  present. 

Mr.  Paxton  stated,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the.  rise  of  the  squabble  in 
the  newspapers  about  the  site  that  ho  had  turned  any  attention  to  the  matter. 
When  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the  subject,  he  resolved,  without  knowing 
anything  of  any  other  plan,  or  even  obtaining  a  prospectus,  to  attempt  some¬ 
thing  which  he  thought  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

The  building  would  be  2,100  feet  long  by  400  broad.  The  centre  aisle 
would  bo  120  feet  broad,  or  ten  feet  wider  "than  the  Conservatory  at  Ckats- 
wortli.  _  So  vast  a  structure  as  this  must  necessarily  be  made  as  simple  as 
possible  in  its  details,  else  it  would  ho  impossible  to  carry  it  out :  therefore 
the  glass  and  its  iron  supports  comprise  the  whole  structure.  The  columns 
are  precisely  the  same  throughout  the  building,  and  will  fit  every  part ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  each  of  the  bars  ;  and  every  piece  of  glass  will  be  of  the 
same  size,  namely,  four  feet  long.  No  numbering  or  marking  will  be  re¬ 


quired,  and  the  whole  will  be  put  together  like  a  perfect  piece  of  machinery.' 
The  water  is  brought  down  Tallies  on  the  roof,  and  thence  down  the  columns ; 
the  water  in  no  instance  has  further  than  twelve  feet  to  run  before  it  is  deli¬ 
vered  into  the  vallies  or  gutters ;  and  the  Whole  is  so  constructed  as  to  carry 
the  rain-water  outside,  and  the  condensed  water  inside.  The  building  is  di¬ 
vided  into  broad  and  narrow  compartments,  and  by  tying  these  together  there 
is  little  for  the  cross-ties  of  the  centre  to  carry.  It  is  entirely  divided  into 
twenty-four  places — in  short,  everything  runs  to  twenty-four,  so  that  the  work 
is  made  to  square  and  fit,  without  any  small  detail  being  left  to  carry  out.  The 
number  of  columns  fifteen  feet  long  is  6,024 ;  there  are  3,000  gallery-bearers ; 
1,245  wrought-iron  girders;  forty-five  miles’  of  lash-bars ;  and  1,073,760 
feet  of  glass  to  cover  the  whole.  The  site  Mil. Stand  upon  upwards  of  twenty 
acres  of  ground ;  but  by  a  special  -arrangement  the  available  space  which 
may  be  afforded  by  galleries  can  be  extended  to  about  thirty  acres,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  With  regard  to  the  ventilation  and  the  rays  of  light,  ho  would  say 
that  the  former  was  a  very  peculiar  part  of  the  plan.  The  whole  building, 
four  feet  round  the  bottom,  will  be  filled  with  louver  or  “luffer  ”  boards,  so 
placed  as  to  admit  air  but  exclude  rain.  On  the  inside  of  that  there  will  be 
a  canvass  to  move  up  and  down,  and  in  very  hot  weather  this  may  bo  water¬ 
ed  and  the  interior  kept  cool.  The  top  part  of  the  centre  building  is  put  up 
almost  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  ;  and  lie  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  if  he  had  erred  at  all  in  respect  of  the  means  of  ventilation,  there 
would  bo  found  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  By  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  with  canvass,  a  gentle  light  will  be  thrown  over  the 
whole  building ;  and  the  whole  of  the  glass  at  the  top  of  the  Northern  side 
of  the  building  will  give  a  direct  light  to  tlio  interior.  D  more  light  be 
wanted,  the  means  of  affording  it  are  provided. 

The  building  will  be  covered  in  by  the  1st  of  January  next :  he  was  as 
firmly  pei'suaded  that  the  contract  would  be  accomplished  to  the  day,  as  he 
was  certain  that  he  then  addressed  that  meeting. 

The  gallery  of  the  building  will  be  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  will  extend 
a  distance  of  six  miles.  Now  if,  after  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition  are  an¬ 
swered,  it  were  thought  desirable  to  let  the  building  remain — and  he  sin¬ 
cerely  hoped  it  would  not  be  pulled  down  nor  shipped  to  America — -if  they 
chose  to  let  it  remain,  see  to  what  a  purpose  it  might  be  applied.  There 
might  be  made  an  excellent  carriage-drive  round  the  interim',  as  well  as  a 
road  for  equestrians,  with  the  centre  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted ;  and 
then  there  would  be  nearly  six  miles  of  room  in  the  galleries  for  a  prome¬ 
nade  for  the  public. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  assured  the  meeting,  that  they  might  depend 
upon  it  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  admirable  plan;  “for  Mr. 
Paxton  has  never  attempted  anything  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  fully 
carrying  out.” 

“But,”  said  the  Duke,  “great  as  m)' admiration  of  the  project  is,  and 
greatly  as  I  feel  interested  in  the  exhibition  itself,  my  pleasure  is  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  construction  of  that  gigantic  erection  having  devolved  upon 
one  to  whose  ability,  whose  exertions,  whose  sendees  and  friendship,  I  owe 
so  much.  The  moment  it  was  made  known  in  London,  all  competition 
ceased,  all  difficulty  was  seen  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  every  one  is  now  looking 
forward  to  a  successful  termination  of  this  great  undertaking.” 

Mr.  Paxton  rose  again,  and  observed,  that  simple  as  the  details  of  the 
woi'k  might  appear,  people  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
a  dream — an  Arabian  night’s  entertainment. 

It  was  the  growth  of  a  number  of  years  of  deep  thought  and  practice; 
and  unless  the  conservatory  at  Chatsworth  had  been  first  made,  this  would 
hot  have  been  erected.  The  expeiience  he  gathered  in  the  erection  of  that 
building  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  one  about  to  be  erected ;  which  was  a 
better  design,  in  some  respects,  and  constructed  upon  a  more  economical 
principle.  Such  a  design,  however,  could  not  have  been  erected  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  glass,  which  would  have  been 
more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  proposed  building.  The  erection  of  the  con- 
servatory  was  the  principal  cause  of  introducing  this  particular  form  of 
glass  into  this  country.  He  was  anxious,  in  order  to  avoid  the  collection  of 
dirt,  not  to  have  a  lap  in  the  glass ;  and  he  went  to  the  establishment  of 
Chance  of  Birmingham,  where  he  met  with  a  French  and  a  Belgian  manu¬ 
facturer,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  make  the  glass  for  the  consexvatory  four 
feet  long.  They  did  so ;  and  the  introduction  of  it  led  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  to  prepare  the  same,  and  they  now  make  the  best  of  any 
country, — a  sti'iking  illustration,  among  many  that  might  be  given,  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  exhibition  itself. 

Mr.  Barker,  who  seems  to  be  a  local  owner  of  mines  and  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  made  an  interesting  speech  in  illustration  of  the  benefits  we  have 
derived  by  admitting  foreign  competition  :  the  fact  is,  we  have  more  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  seeing  the  productions  of  foreigners. 

The  art  of  inlaying  in  marble  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this.  It  was  practised  to  some  extent  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  work  was  far  superior  to  the  Florentine  mosaic  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  design  among  the  Italians  secured 
them  a  ready  sale  for  their  works  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
productions  of  Derbyshire.  lie  exhibited  a  beautiful  table  of  black  marble, 
inlaid  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  the  work  of  Mr.  Woodruff  of  Bake¬ 
well  ;  and  he  showed,  by  some  smaller  specimens,  the  mode  in  which  the 
inlaying  is  executed,  and  the  extreme  minuteness  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  parts  to  be  inlaid  are  fitted  to  the  groundwork.  Mr.  Woodruff  has  asked 
for  a  design  of  some  work  which  lie  desires  to  execute  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  Show  next  year  ;  and  he  has  no  fear  of  being  excelled  by  foreigners  in 
execution.  Mr.  Barker  pointed  to  some  products  of  lead,  and  declared  him¬ 
self  willing  to  explain  their  manufacture  to  foreigners.  He  had  always 
found  that  those  smelters  and  manufacturers  of  lead  who  kept  their  doors 
closed  to  their  competitors  in  the  trade  were  invariably  surpassed  by  those 
who  freely  exchanged  information  at  the  same  time  that  they  carried  on  an 
honourable  and  vigorous  spirit  of  emulation. 

Lately,  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Ecoles  des  Mines  in  Paris,  the  chemical 
professors  gave  him  the  analyses  of  various  metallic  products,  whicli  he  had 
never  before  seen  analyzed  ;  and  with  the  utmost  liberality  they  offered  to 
submit  to  analysis  all  mineral  substances  which  he  would  at  any  time  send 
to  them,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  results  without  any  charge.  Such  an 
offer  made  him  blush  with  shame  to  think  that  England,  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  in  metals  and  minerals,  was  without  any  school  of  instruction 
in  mining  and  metallurgy ;  while  France,  so  comparatively  poor  in  her  me¬ 
tallic  products,  possessed  the  finest  school  in  the  world.  lie  felt  that,  stand¬ 
ing  there  with  all  his  English  associations  and  prejudices  weighing  upon 
him,  he  was  not  in  so  fit  a  condition  to  give  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  this  great  exhibition  as  if  he  were  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in 
America  among  his  Anglo-Saxon  brethren.  But  if  he  might  judge  from 
wliat  he  had  recently  heard  from  enlightened  foreigners  of  various  nations, 
he  should  say,  that  this  gathering  of  all  nations  was  viewed  by  them  as  the 
grandest  design  which  had  ever  been  conceived  by  any  nation  in  the  world, 
and  calculated  to  produce  most  important  results,  both  in  a  social  and  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  who  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  it. 

After  a  comparative  immunity  from  fires  for  nearly  a  century,  Gravesend 
has  within  the  last  few  years  "been  greatly  ravaged  by  conflagrations  ;  and 
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lust  Sunday  morning  the  town  suffered  from  the  most  extensive  calamity  of 
that  nature  which  has  yet  befallen  it ;  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  houses 
having  been  destroyed,  and  eleven  others  more  or  less  seriously  damaged,  in 
a  part  of  the  town  where  valuable  property  was  accumulated.  The  first 
alarm  was  raisedat  half-past  two  o’clock,  when  smoke  and  flames  were  observed 
issuing  from  the  premises  of  Mr.  Adlington,  a  grocer  living  at  iso.  65  in  the 
High  Street ;  though  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain  that  the  fire  originated 
there.  The  High  Street  is  a  narrow  and  inconvenient  thoroughfare  ;  but  in  it 
are  the  shops  of  the  principal  tradesmen,  with  the  Town-hall  and  Market-place. 
The  houses  were  mainly  constructed  of  timber,  and  the  flames  rapidly  tra¬ 
velled  from  house  to  house,  proceeding  down  the  street  towards  the  pier,  so 
that  gome  of  the  inhabitants  had  difficulty  in  escaping  with  then-  lives. 
Before  the  town  engines  could  be  got  to  work,  some  time  having  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  water  was  obtained,  a  dozen  houses  on  one  side  of  the  High  Street  were 
blazing,  while  the  flames  spread  across  the  road  to  the  opposite  buildings; 
houses  in  Church  Alley  and  in  lanes  in  the  rear  of  the  High  Street  also 
caught  fire.  The  scene  was  fearfully  grand  ;  the  town,  river,  and  shipping, 
being  brightly  illuminated.  The  reflection  of  the  flames  was  seen  in  London, 
and  some  engines  hastened  to  Wapping  and  Greenwich  as  the  sites  of  the 
fire.  Engines  were  obtained  from  Rochester,  Chatham,  Hartford,  and  Til¬ 
bury  Fort;  and  at  a  later  period  two  engines  arrived  by  rail  from  London, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Eire  Brigade.  The  contents  of  a  tallow-chandler’s 
shop  and  two  spirit-shops  helped  to  feed  the  fire  and  spread  it.  At  one  time, 
both  the  Parish -church  and  the  Town-hall  seemed  to  be  in  danger;  but  they 
escaped .  The  fire  was  so  far  got  under  or  had  burnt  itself  out  by  seven  o’  clock, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  further  spread;  at  that  time  a  wide  extent  of 
ruins  presented  itself.  The  latest  information  justifies  the  estimate  that  the 
damage  will  amount  to  100,000/.  ;  and  this  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration, 
for  twenty-five  individuals  who  have  suffered  were  insured  for  75,800/. 
Half-a-dozen  insurance-offices  will  be  losers ;  one  will  have  to  pay  28,000/., 
and  two  others  18,000/.  and  12,000/.  respectively.  The  premises  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  County  Bank  were  consumed ;  but  the  papers,  books,  and  cash  of 
the  concern,  were  saved.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  work  the  engines,  the  authorities  not  having  paid  those  who  thus  la¬ 
boured  on  a  former  occasion ;  in  London,  the  Brigade  officers  sec  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  persons  who  pump,  and  they  never  lack  assistance. 

The  Magistrates  held  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  disaster  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Many  persons  gave  evidence,  but  nothing  decisive  was  elicited. 
The  fire  commenced  either  in  Mr.  Adlington’s  house  or  in  the  next  one,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Heed.  Some  suspicion  fell  upon  Mr.  Heed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week ;  but  the  Bench  has  declared  that  there  was  no  just  cause  for  it. 

At  Lancaster  Assizes,  last  week  Henry  Thompson,  Samuel  Tillotson,  and 
Thomas  Maddocks,  were  indicted  for  conspiring,  in  1811,  to  remove  29,367 
gallons  of  foreign  wine  without  payment  of  the  duty,  11,951/.  Sir.  Thomp¬ 
son  is  a  wine-merchant  and  importer  at  Liverpool  ;  Tillotson  and  Maddocks 
were  lockers  in  the  Customs  at  that  port.  Thompson  rented  two  compart¬ 
ments  in  a  bonded  warehouse  ;  here  he  stored,  during  a  series  of  years,  large 
quantities  of  wine  ;  whenever  he  took  any  out,  he  should  have  gone  through 
a  certain  routine  and  paid  the  duty  ;  but  it  was  alleged  that  between  Novem¬ 
ber  1837  and  October  1812  he  got  208  casks  of  wine  from  the  warehouse  with¬ 
out  paying  duty.  This  wjne,  it  was  urged,  could  not  have  been  removed 
without  the  connivance  of  the  two  lockers,  who  at  the  time  had  charge  of 
the  compartments  rented  by  Thompson  ;  they  had  keys,  and  he  had  a  key, 
and  the  owner  of  the  wine  could  not  enter  the  place  without  a  locker  attend¬ 
ing  with  his  key.  The  discovery  was  made  in  1848,  when  Government 
ordered  an  inspection  of  stocks.  When  the  order  became  public,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  suddenly  paid  into  the  Customs  for  foreign  wine,  in  three  weeks,  no  less 
than  11,951/.  duty, — an  unprecedented  amount  during  so  short  a  time.  On 
search,  it  was  found  that  the  wine  was  gone  from  the  bonded  ware¬ 
house,  without  the  proper  routine  of  entries;  and  that  no  claim  had 
been  made  for  leakage,  such  as  would  have  been  due  to  Mr.  Thompson 
if  the  wine  had  remained  in  the  warehouses  as  long  as  he  professed.  He 
thus  forewent  a  sum  of  more  than  300/.,  although  the  officers  pointed  out 
that  it  was  due  to  him.  This  was  the  statement  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Hutchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Martin, 
Q.C. ;  and  witnesses  were  called  to  substantiate  it.  They  were  cross-examined 
in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  lockers  possibly  had  so  much  to  attend  to  at 
times  of  pressure  that  the  wine  might  have  been  removed  without  then 
privity.  Mr.  Cowling  submitted  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  against 
Maddocks.  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  agreed  ;  and  after  hearing  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Hutchy,  directed  the  Jury  to  acquit  both  Maddocks  and 
Tillotson,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them,  on  the  evidence,  to  say  which, 
if  either  of  them,  was  guilty.  For  the  prisoner  Thompson,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Murphy  took  three  objections, — that  the  act  which  created  the  ofl'euce  had 
been  repealed  ;  that  too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  between  the  alleged  offence 
and  the  prosecution  ;  and  that  Tillotson  and  Maddocks  having  been  acquitted, 
there  could  lie  no  charge  of  conspiracy  brought  home  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  Judge  reserved  all  three  points  for  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  Ser¬ 
geant  Murphy  then  spoke  in  defence,  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Hutchy 
replied,  and  the  Judge  summed  up.  The  Jury  at  onee  gave  a  verdict  of 
<l  Guilty.” 

At  Wells  Assizes,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Thomas  Pauli,  a  young  man,  was  tried 
for  setting  fire  to  a  wheat-stack,  near  Ilminster.  The  stack  belonged  to  his 
mother,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire,  just  as  the  mother  and  her  sons  had 
quitted  the  occupancy  of  the  farm.  The  chief  witness  was  John  Harris,  a 
man  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  Pauli.  His  evidence  was  given 
rather  too  glibly,  lie  pretended  that  Thomas  bad  spoken  to  him  about 
setting  lire  to  certain  mows,  as  the  contents  were  bad,  with  the  object  of  at 
onee  getting  money  for  them  from  an  insurance-office ;  after  the  fire,  'Thomas 
gave  Harris  a  sovereign,  and  promised  him  more  money  if  he  did  not  tell 
anything ;  but  a  reward  of  50/.  had  been  offered,  and  Harris  tried  to  get  it 
by  detailing  bis  story  of  Thomas’s  guilt.  In  cross-examination,  the  witness 
repeated  his  narrative  of  long  conversations  word  for  word  :  it  was  evident 
he  had  got  it  by  rote.  Mr.  Stone,  for  the  prisoner,  asked  the  Jury  whether 
they  could  believe  Harris,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  call  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Jury  said  they  did  not  require  to  hear  more.  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge  observed,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  story  must  have  been  written 
by  Harris  himself,  or  by  some  one  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  then  learnt 
off  by  repeated  readings.  No  motive  whatever  could  be  assigned  for  the 
prisoner  committing  such  an  act.  The  Jury  gave  a  verdict  of  “Not  guilty”  ; 
which  was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause. 

At  Gloucester  Assizes,  on  Monday,  Elizabeth  Bubb,  a  woman  of  forty,  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Hook,  a  child  ft  ur  years  old,  by  intentionally 
neglecting  to  supply  it  with  necessary  fo  >d  mid  clothing  :  a  second  count 
charged  manslaughter.  Hook,  a  woodman,  lived  at  Chureham,  near  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  two  years  since,  his  wife  died,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  Maria 
was  the  youngest.  Soon  after  her  death,  Bubb,  her  sister,  who  had  two 
children  of  her  own,  came  to  keep  house  for  Hook.  Hitherto  Hook’s  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  liealthy-looking,  and  had  been  well  attended  by  the  mother. 
Now  a  sad  change  occurred  to  them  :  they  were  neglected,  ill-treated, 
starved;  Maria  suffered  the  most.  While  Bubb  and  her  children  were  well 
fed,  the  other  children  literally  collected,  from  hunger,  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  table.  The  trial  lasted  for  twelve  hours,  and  was  of  a  shocking  de¬ 
scription.  Manj'  witnesses  related  how  the  poor  child  had  been  misused :  it 


was  covered  with  filth  and  nearly  naked;  it  looked  lost  in  its  mind,  and 
afraid  to  cry  out,  from  bad  usage  ;  it  was  the  picture  of  famine — a  living 
skeleton.  Neighbours  gave  the  girl  food  occasionally,  which  she  ravenously 
devoured.  Bubb  abused  any  one  who  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  child.  She 
swore  at  it  constantly,  threatened  it,  and  exclaimed,  “Harnn  thee  !  thee  wilt 
never  die,  and  nothing  will  ever  kill  thee.”  The  food  that  the  woman  gave  to 
the  child  appears  to  have  been  little  bits  of  dry  bread  which  no  one  else 
would  eat.  At  length  nature  was  conquered,  and  the  child  died  in  convul¬ 
sions.  A  surgeon  examined  the  skeleton.  Four  years  old,  and  of  a  proper 
height,  the  child’s  remains,  including  a  cloth,  weighed  only  six  pounds  ;  a 
new-born  infant  weighs  from  five  to  eight.  The  corpse  presented  a  shock¬ 
ing  appearance — eyes  sunk,  frame  attenuated,  uleers  on  the  joints,  &c.  There 
were  hardly  any  traces  of  food  in  the  viscera.  Heath  had  been  caused  by  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  necessary  comforts.  There  was  no  organic  disease. 
Proof  was  given  that  Hook  was  not  in  want ;  he  was  in  work,  and  enough 
food  for  the  family  went  to  his  house  :  ten  loaves  and  half  a  side  of  bacon 
were  found  there  at  the  child’s  death.  In  summing  up,  Mr.  Justice  Wil¬ 
liams  told  the  Jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  prisoner  had  undertaken  the 
duty  of  supplying  the  child  with  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  had  wilfully 
neglected  to  feed  and  clothe  it  property,  with  intention  and  desire  to  destroy 
its  life,  or  to  do  it  grievous  injury,  they  should  find  her  guilty  of  murder  ;  if 
they  believed  she  had  undertaken  the  duty,  and  had  culpably  neglected  to 
perform  it,  but  without  an  intention  to  destroy  life  or  to  grievously  injure 
it,  they  should  find  her  guilty  of  manslaughter;  but  if  they  believed  she  had 
either  not  undertaken  such  duty,  or  had  not  neglected  to  perform  it,  they 
should  acquit  her  altogether.  After  a  short  deliberation,  the  Jury  returned 
the  following  verdict — “  We  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  an  aggravated  man¬ 
slaughter  ’  ’  ;  and  she  was  thereupon  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  life. 

Richard  Hook,  the  father  of  the  same  poor  child,  was  also  tried  for  the  man¬ 
slaughter,  in  omitting  to  give  her  proper  food  and  clothing.  It  appeared  that 
the  treatment  of  the  child  was  much  better  when  he  was  at  home  than  when 
she  was  left  under  the  sole  care  of  Bubb.  The  Jury  therefore  acquitted  him. 

Hannah  Curtis  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  Thomas 
Harris,  on  the  30th  April,  by  the  repeated  administration  of  arsenic.  The 
incriminatory  facts  were  not  so  numerous  nor  so  direct  as  in  other  cases 
which  have  lately  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Harris  was  poisoned  by 
arsenic.  He  was  a  hale  man  till  the  19th  of  April ;  on  the  20th  he  walked 
with  a  stick,  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  pressing  his  hand  on  his  stomach; 
he  threw  up  blood,  and  constantly  afterwards  he  threw  up  all  his  food  and 
medicine.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  May, 
without  suspicion.  But  his  body  was  disinterred ;  and  Mr.  Herapath  of 
Bristol  found  large  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  viscera — more 
than  enough  to  have  caused  death.  Mrs.  Curtis — then  Mrs.  Harris— had 
bought  arsenic,  ostensibly  to  kill  strange  cats  :  before  her  husband’s  death, 
she  informed  neighbours  that  a  gipsy  had  told  her  her  fortune — “  Her  hus¬ 
band  would  be  bad,  be  worse,  and  be  took  off  very  sudden ;  but  she  would  not 
be  a  widow  long,  for  she  would  soon  get  another  offer,  and  it 
would  be  her  own  fault  if  she  refused  him”;  on  the  day  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death,  as  she  herself  told  a  neighbour,  John  Curtis,  shoemaker, 
called  and  made  her  an  offer,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  she  married  him. 
Whim  the  inquest  was  first  mooted,  she  was  much  alarmed,  aud  on  suspicion 
turning  against  herself,  she  repeatedly  fainted,  and  essayed  to  make  some  con¬ 
fession  to  a  neighbour ,  but  was  first  put  off  by  the  neighbour,  who  was  un¬ 
willing  to  bear,  and  was  afterwards  checked  by  her  own  daughter.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  her  purchase  of  the  poison  had  been  unconcealed  ;  her 
treatment  of  her  late  husband  had  been  very  kind  at  all  times ;  be  at  least 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  against  her,  and  much  of  his  food  and  medicine 
was  given  by  her  before  witnesses  who  were  equally  without  suspicion.  Cur¬ 
tis  was  an  old  acquaintance,  of  whom  Harris  had  always  been  jealous,  and 
the  story  of  the  fortune-telling  was  matter  of  gossip  as  unconcealed  as  was 
the  purchase  of  the  arsenic.  The  alarm  at  the  inquest  was  not  unnatural, 
and  the  alleged  offer  of  confession  was  very  vaguely  vouched.  The  Jury  de¬ 
liberated  half  an  hour,  and  found  a  verdict  of  “Guilty.”  Prisoner — “My 
Lord,  I  am  quite  innocent.” 

Holywell  and  the  neighbourhood  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
from  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  a  number  of  miners.  Captain  Francis, 
the  agent  of  the  Milwr  Mining  Company,  had  arranged  with  the  miners  that 
they  should  work  on  the  Cornish  eight-hour  plan,  which  really  exacts  only 
six  hours  of  labour  per  day  ;  he  also  put  an  end  to  a  plan  of  working  by  the 
men  called  “  bargains.”  The  I  Tall  in  and  Talargoch  miners,  who  work  on 
the  six-hour  system,  or  four  hours  of  work  daily,  resolved  to  compel  the 
Milwr  Company  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  On  the  20th  of  last  month,  they 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  went  fo  Captain  Francis’s  house,  threatening  to 
murder  him,  carrying  a  sack  to  put  him  in,  and  digging  a  bole  as  if  to  bury 
him  alive.  They  obtained  admission  into  bis  house,  but  he  had  escaped. 
They  extorted  a  written  promise  from  Mr.  John  Lightoller,  a  shareholder  in 
the  mines  ;  aud  Mr.  Charles  Lightoller,  a  solicitor,  was  savagely  beaten  with 
bludgeons.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested,  and  taken  to  Mold ;  the 
miners  assembled,  went  to  the  town,  and  determined  to  release  the  men ; 
but  they  were  privately  conveyed  away  to  Northop,  where  the  Magistrates 
were  sitting.  Thither  the  mob  followed,  filling  the  Court-house,  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  creating  general  disorder.  The  consequence  was,  no  evidence  could 
he  got  against  the  prisoners ;  so  they  were  liberated,  and  were  escoi'ted  to 
Holywell  in  triumph.  Matters  now  grew  so  serious  that  an  application  was 
made  to  Chester  for  the  military.  A  detachment  of  tho_  ’Thirty-eighth  Loot 
arrived  at  Holywell,  and  the  rioters  cooled  down.  Two  men  have  been 
arrested ;  and  at  the  late  Flintshire  Assizes  true  hills  were  found  against 
them  and  four  others  for  riot  and  conspiracy. 

The  Sheffield  Filesmiths’  Society  has  been  robbed  of  120/.  by  a  clever 
rogue.  The  funds  of  the  society  were  deposited  in  an  iron  safe,  to  which, 
there  were  three  locks,  the  keys  being  held  by  three  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Samuel  Paley,  a  file-forger,  was  recently  one  of  the  three.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d  of  last  month,  the  society  mot  at  its  rooms  ;  a  good  deal 
of  money  was  received,  120/.  in  bank-notes  was  placed  in  a  case  and  120/.  hi 
coin  in  a  hag,  and  both  deposited  in  the  safe,  which  was  then  locked  by  the 
three  committeemen  holding  keys.  Subsequently,  two  sovereigns  more  were 
paid  in ;  Paley  remarked,  that  these  should  he  put  hi  the  safe,  and  asked 
his  fellow  key-bearers  for  their  keys ;  he  then  knelt  down  in  the  dusk, 
opened  the  safe,  appeared  to  deposit  the  gold,  and  relocked  the  chest.  On  a 
subsequent  evening,  Paley  did  not  attend  as  he  ought  to  have  done  to  re¬ 
sign  his  key,  bis  period  of  service  having  expired.  The  safe  was  now  broken 
open,  and  it  was  found  that  the  120/.  in  notes  had  vanished.  Paley  lias  a 
very  large  hand,  and  he  seems  to  have  grasped  the  paper  in  it  as  lie  deposited 
one  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  coin-bag,  and  held  the  notes  concealed  till  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  thrust  them  in  his  pocket  ;  the  second  sovereign  he 
stole.  It  seems  Paley  absconded  from  Sheffield  with  a  woman,  deserting  a 
wife  and  four  children  :  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  gone  to  Hamburg,  whither 
ho  will  be  pursued. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  a  fire  which  recently  destroyed  a  dormitory  in 
Parkhurst  Prison  was  the  work  of  some  of  the  young  criminals  confined  in 
the  gaol. 

Amelia  Snoswell,  a  girl  of  twenty,  living  at  Gravesend,  has  murdered  the 
infant  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cooper.  After  the  infant  had  been  put  to  bed  with 
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another  child,  the  girl  went  into  the  room  with  a  knife  and  cut  its  throat ; 
then  she  returned  to  her  sister,  and  said,  “I  have  killed  her  now,  and  she  is 
happy.”  The  girl  had  previously  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind, 
and  her  behaviour  after  the  murder  and  before  the  Magistrates  strengthened 
the  supposition  of  her  insanity.  She  has  been  committed  to  prison. 

The  Jury  that  sat  on  the  bodies  of  the  people  killed  by  the  fall  of  part  of 
a  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  have  returned  this  verdict— “  The  deceased, 
Wright  Barker  and  others,  came  to  their  deaths  accidentally,  through  the 
partial  falling  of  the  floors  of  the  Brinks  way  factory,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cephas 
Howard,  which  were  supported  by  a  cast-iron  beam  of  an  imperfect  con¬ 
struction,  and  of  an  improper  calculation,  considering  the  weight  it  had  to 
hear.” 

Buddy,  the  master  of  the  Bed  Bovcr  Bristol  steamer,  died  in  the  Infirmary 
on  Saturday  last — the  fifteenth  victim  of  the  explosion.  Both  Ills  legs  were 
fractured,  and  he  was  severely  scalded ;  “but  the  principal  cause  of  death,  it 
is  said,  was  the  violent  shock  given  to  his  nervous  energy,  and  which  so 
much  affected  his  mind  that  ho  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  there 
had  been  any  accident,  and  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  in  the 
Infirmary  for  a  chill  or  rheumatism  in  his  legs.” 

A  boiler  'exploded  hi  the  mill  of ,  Messrs.  Lees  and  Mills,  at  Oldham,  on 
Monday  afternoon ;  causing  the  death  of  one  man  and  severely  scalding  two 
others.  One  of  two  boilers  was  undergoing  a  slight  repair,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox,  a  boiler-maker ;  as  he  was  passing  through  the  boiler-house, 
the  “flue  tube”  of  the  boiler  which  was  in  work  gave  way,  the  water  rushed 
into  the  fire,  there  was  an  explosion,  with  a  great  escape  of  steam,  and  Mr. 
Fox  was  scalded  to  such  a  degree  that  he  died  next  day. 

Mr.  J.  Longbourne,  agent  for  Lord  Milford  in  Pembrokeshire,  has  been 
accidentally  drowned,  lie  went  in  a  phaeton,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  [to 
Maenclochog  fair ;  after  transacting  his  business,  he  set  out  homewards  in 
the  afternoon.  To  shorten  the  distance,  he  resolved  to  pass  through  the 
river  Cleddy  by  a  ford  near  Egrcmont ;  he  was  warned  that  heavy  rains  had 
made  the  ford  dangerous ;  but  he  persevered.  In  the  stream  he  discovered 
the  correctness  of  the  warning :  the  current  was  so  strong  that  the  horse 
could  not  resist  it ;  the  animal  plunged  about,  and  the  shafts  broke ;  Mr. 
Longbourne  leaped  from  the  vehicle  to  swim  ashore ;  the  servant  clung  to 
the  horse,  and  gained  the  land,  but  Mr.  Longbourne  perished. 

Five  colliers  were  returning  home  in  a  boat  from  Milford ;  their  vessel 
shipped  several  seas  ;  they  became  so  terrified  that  they  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  were  all  drowned. 

f  Two  brothers,  sons  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  grocer  at  Leicester,  have  been 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  river  near  the  town.  Some  men  at  work  on  a 
railway-bridge  noticed  a  great  splashing  and  struggling,  but  thought  the 
brothers  were  merely  at  play. 

Mrs.  Juggings,  the  landlady  of  the  Wheat  Sheaf  at  Sunderland,  has  died 
of  hydrophobia,  the  consequence  of  a  bite  in  the  hand  inflicted  by  a  cat  some 
four  or  five  months  before  the  malady  appeared. 

The  female  servant  of  a  farmer  at  Pantglas  in  Wales  has  died  from  wounds 
inflicted  by  a  bull,  which  attacked  her  as  she  was  passing  through  a  field. 

An  Irishman,  a  woman,  and  two  children,  have  died  at  Wisbech  Fen,  near 
Thorney,  after  eating  a  quantity  of  fungous  plants  which  had  been  gathered 
in  the  fields  for  mushrooms. 


IRELAND. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Tenant-right  Conference  terminated  on  Friday 
morning,  with  a  public  meeting  to  initiate  the  formation  of  a  Tenant- 
right  League  ;  at  which  some  strenuous  agitatory  speeches  were  made  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  Homan  Catholic  priests.  Moving  a  resolution 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  present  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  make 
it  indispensable  that  the  law  shall  be  radically  and  speedily  changed, 
the  Keverend  John  Eogers,  of  Cumber,  declared  that  there  is  an  end  to 
the  feuds  and  differences  of  his  countrymen — • 

In  the  North,  political  badges  and  banners  had  been  brn-nt.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  Down  had  recommended  the  Judge  of  Assize  not  to 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  Dolly’s  Brae  rioters  upon  either  side  ;  and  the 
Member  for  Tipperary,  Mr.  Scully,  a  Boman  Catholic  gentleman,  had  been 
the  first  to  defend  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  upon  the  question  of  the  Be- 
gium  Donum  :  the  Presbyterians  had  been  for  years  spoliated  and  insulted  in 
the  person  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Dill,  of  Clonmel.  Mr.  Bogers  is  one  of  five 
hundred  ministers  of  whom  his  church  is  composed ;  and  he  could  say  that 
their  determination  is  to  stand  by  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  the  claims  of 
their  own  people  and  of  the  claims  of  the  people  of  universal  Ireland.  The 
ministers  of  his  persuasion  are  resolved  to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrannical  and  truculent  feudalism  of  Irish  landlordism.  He  is  only  one 
of  that  clergy,  and  he  could  tell  the  landloi'ds  of  Ireland  that  they  had  more 
to  fear  from  others  than  from  him. 

The  Eeverend  Dr.  Kearney,  Eonian  Catholic  priest,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  that  what  Mr.  Eogers  had  promised  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ho  thought  he  could  promise  on  the 
part  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  clergymen  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church; 
and  he  believed  he  could  say  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Prelates  would 
be  on  their  side  too. 

“  Let  no  one  hesitate  or  despair  about  this  cause.  Never  say  die.  ( Cheers .) 
A  good  cheer  for  the  League.”  (“  Awful  shouts.”)  He  had  only  one  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  them  before  he  gave  them  his  blessing ;  it  was,  “  Won’t  you  sus- 
cribe  to  the  League  ?  ”  {Frantic  cheering,  and  cries  of  “  We  will,  we  will!”) 

In  seconding  a  resolution  moved  by  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Eedmond,  Eo¬ 
man  Catholic  priest,  of  Wexford,  with  the  cry  “  Down  with  the  landlord 
tyranny  !  ”  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Bell,  of  Ballibay,  vowed  that  the  tenantry 
have  had  enough  of  miserable  slavery,  and  by  God’s  blessing  they  will 
have  no  more. 

They  must  prepare  for  next  election,  by  forgetting  the  old  animosities, 
and  coalescing  against  their  common  oppressors.  From  their  different 
churches  and  their  far-distant  homes  they  had  come  to  that  great  League,  like 
streams  of  water  from  their  country’s  majestic  mountains,  which  there  united 
into  a  noble  river,  upon  whose  waters  they  launched  that  noble  cause. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Dobbyn,  [the  Presbyterian  minister  whose  name 
was  some  time  ago  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  a  freedom  of 
speech  approaching  to  a  breach  of  privilege,]  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  union  which  presented  itself  to  their  view,  and  hinted  that  it 
might  lay  the  foundation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  North  in  other  matters  of  which  they  could  not  at  present  form  a 
conception. 

The  Eeverend  I.  L.  Eentholl  declared,  that  the  ship  which  Mr.  Bell 
had  that  night  launched  should  sail  under  the  command  of  Captain  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  M.P. 

The  proceedings  were  wound  up  by  a  resolution  of  a  character  very 
practical,  if  not  altogether  without  an  aspect  of  legal  hazard — 

“  That,  as  adequate  funds,  ascertained  by  some  fixed  standard  and  certain 
in  amount,  will  be  indispensable  for  the  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 


League,  we  recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  country  a  general  and  volun¬ 
tary  assessment  on  the  Poor-law  valuation,  of  such  an  amount  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Council  of  the  League  may  hereafter  recommend, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  each  locality,  and  the  raising 
thereby,  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  considered  practicable  and  convenient,  a 
sum  of  10,000f.  in  the  first  instance.” 


SCOTLAND. 

An  official  communication  was  received  on  Tuesday,  stating  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  to  accompany  Prince  Albert  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the 
Mound,  on  Friday  the  30th  instant.  This  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  citizens,  though  it  is  still  expected  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  other  Eoyal  children  will  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  Queen, 
as  now  determined,  will,  on  her  arrival  on  the  Thursday  afternoon,  by 
the  North  British  Railway  from  Berwick,  alight  at  a  temporary  station 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  St.  Margaret’s,  and,  entering  her  private  car¬ 
riage,  drive  direct  through  Ilolyrood  Park  to  the  Palace. — Scotsman. 


An  accident  from  a  very  strange  cause  has  happened  to  the  Shandorr 
steamer  while  on  her  voyage  from  the  West  end  of  theCrinan  Canal  to  Oban. 
When  navigating  the  narrow  straits  which  separate  Easdale  from  Seal  Is¬ 
land,  a  lady’s  dress  became  entangled  with  the  chain  which  moves  the  rud¬ 
der.  From  this  trifling  cause,  which  partially  tore  the  lady’s  gown  from  her 
person,  the  steamer  was  driven  out  of  her  course,  and  before  the  engines 
could  be  reversed  she  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock.  The  vessel  remained 
hooked  on  the  rock,  rolling  violently  from  side  to  side.  Several  boats  were 
within  hail,  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  taken  out  of  the  steamer. 
Thus  lightened,  the  vessel  was  got  off  the  rock,  and  it  was  found  that  she  made 
little  water ;  so  the  people  were  taken  on  board  again,  and  all  safely  landed 
at  Oban.  Lord  Gough  was  among  the  passengers,  and  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  censure  certain  “  valiant-looking  men,  with  a  large  breadth  of. 
moustache,”  who  were  by  no  means  willing  to  allow  women  and  children  to 
have  precedence  in  leaving  the  steamer  in  the  boats. 

Mr.  Michael  George  Nasmyth,  younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Nasmyth, 
has  met  with  a  bad  accident  at  Perth,  where  he  was  pupil  to  Mr.  Tasker, 
a  civil  engineer.  Mr.  Nasmyth  attempted  to  leap  from  a  locomotive  while 
in  motion  on  the  Scottish  Central  Bailway ;  his  left  leg  became  entangled 
in  the  wheel,  and  was  crushed,  so  that  amputation  was  necessary. 

A  train  from  Greenock  was  so  carelessly  driven  into  the  Glasgow  terminus, 
that  it  came  into  collision  with  a  number  of  empty  trucks  ;  the  shock  cut 
and  bruised  several  persons,  and  Mr.  Wood,  a  Glasgow  ironmonger,  broke  his 
leg  in  attempting  to  escape  from  a  carriage.  It  is  said  that  the  guard  ne¬ 
glected  to  apply  the  break  at  the  proper  time. 


/nrrigu  unit  Cnlntriitl. 

France. — President  Louis  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  second  tour  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  popularity,  on  Monday  morning.  The  accounts  of  his  progress 
are  at  present  but  meagre  ;  it  may  be  added,  they  are  as  contradictory  in 
tone  as  are  the  various  feelings  of  their  writers.  It  seems  beyond  doubt, 
however,  that  both  at  Tonnerro  and  Dijon  his  reception  has  not  been  one 
of  unmixed  homage.  At  the  first  place  there  were  such  marked  demon¬ 
strations  among  the  artisan  crowd,  of  attachment  to  the  Bepublic  and 
of  distrust  towards  its  head,  that  several  arrests  were  made  by  the  Pohce. 
At  Dijon,  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  Municipality  re¬ 
fused  to  join  their  colleagues  in  giving  the  President  a  public  reception;, 
and  the  cries  of  “  Vive  la  Eepubliquc !  ”  were  bellowed  forth,  as  at 
Tonnerre,  with  the  violent  emphasis  of  threats.  Eeviews,  ecstatic  ac¬ 
knowledgments  of  every  Imperial  memento,  with  perpetual  largesses  to 
Imperial  soldiers  and  suffering  civilians,  form  the  staple  of  the  President’s 
performances ;  the  official  enthusiasm  of  the  provincial  functionaries  se¬ 
conds  the  ardour  of  the  President’s  real  friends  in  the  organization  of  fetes 
and  eclatant  receptions  at  railway  stations  and  Hotels  do  Yille. 

Sardinia. — The  breach  between  Sardinia  and  the  Pope  is  made  wider 
than  ever.  The  monks  of  the  order  of  Servi,  (Servants  of  God,)  acting 
under  the  directions  of  Monsignor  Franzoni,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  lately 
refused  the  sacrament  to  the  Cavaliere  Santa  Eosa  on  his  deathbed,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  he  had  supported  the  Minister  Siccardi 
in  passing  the  law  which  made  the  clergy  amenable  to  the  civil  courts. 
In  this  cruelty  the  Servi  persisted  under  circumstances  so  shocking  to  the 
public  feeling,  that  the  populace  of  Turin  almost  rose  and  inflicted' 
vengeance  on  the  monks.  The  Minister  was  allowed  to  die  un¬ 
shrived,  much  to  his  distress,  though  not  to  his  despair;  for  he' 
nobly  declared  that  he  knew  how  to  reconcile  his  duty  as  Minister 
of  his  King  with  his  duty  as  a  good  Catholic  Christian.  At  the  funeral 
the  people  manifested  such  increased  excitement  against  the  monks,  that 
the  Municipality  feared  an  outbreak,  and  demanded  of  the  Government 
the  extradition  of  the  order  from  the  city.  This  measure  was  effected, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  order  were  sequestrated.  In  the  search  through 
their  house,  documents  were  found  which  inculpated  the  Archbishop,  and 
that  high  dignitary  was  himself  arrested  and  committed  to  the  fortress  of- 
Fenestrellcs. 

United  States.— The  latest]  arrivals  from  New  York  bring  the  news, 
by  letters  or  telegraphic  report,  to  the  2d  of  August.  The  most  important 
incident  is  the  “virtual  defeat”  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill  in  the 
Senate.  Details  are  not  given,  as  the  fact  only  appears  from  a  brief  tele¬ 
graphic  statement ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  point  on  which  the  failure 
has  immediately  occurred  is  the  admission  of  California  to  the  privileges 
of  a  State.  As  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  various  balancing 
enactments  proposed  by  the  Compromise  Bill,  its  rejection  may  lead  to  the- 
failure  of  the  measure  altogether. 

Much  satisfaction  has  been  caused  in  the  United  States  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  communication  from  Sir  Ilcnry  Bulwer  to  the  American  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  which  he  had  veiy  expressly  disclaimed  the  intension 
of  the  British  Government  to  make  any  treaty  or  arrangement  with  Costa 
Eica  for  taking  that  State  under  British  protection.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’ s 
despatch  had  also  made  this  general  declaration — 

“  I  am  also  desired  to  add,  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  fixed  and 
settled  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  entangle  herself  by  any  engagement  to  pro¬ 
tect  distant  states,  over  whose  policy  and  conduct  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  British  Government  to  exercise  any  effective  control.  Such  a  protector¬ 
ate  would  confer  no  possible  advantage  on  Great  Britain,  and  might  become 
the  source  of  many  embarrassments  to  her.” 

Mr.  Clayton  had  rejoined  with  a  warm  expression  of  the  satisfaction 
felt  by  his  Government  at  these  avowals  :  “  they  cannot  fail,”  he  said,  “  to. 
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strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  now  existing  between  our  respective  coun¬ 
tries.” 

At  President  Fillmore’s  first  reception  of  diplomatic  functionaries  ac¬ 
credited  to  him,  ho  replied  to  the  Russian  Minister,  the  senior  diplomatist 
present — “  My  intention  is  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  towards  all 
nations,  as  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States.” 


BiisrBllEimnts. 

The  officers  to  be  attached  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  assistants  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Bill  are  Captain  F.  W. 
Beechey,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  Walker.  Captain  Beechey  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole  in  1818  and  1819, 
of  which  he  published  an  interesting  account;  and  he  has  since  raised  his 
name  high  as  a  navigator  and  an  author  by  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  his  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  Captain  Walker  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s  marine,  and  since  the 
expiration  of  their  charter  has  for  many  year's  been  in  the  command  of 
some  of  the  largest  of  the  ships  belonging  to  Messrs.  Green  of  Blackwall. — 
Times. 


Captain  Standford,  “  who,  at  some  personal  risk,  and  with  singular  dis¬ 
interestedness,  supplied  the  Commissariat  at  the  Cape  with  provisions 
when  their  supplies  were,  during  the  late  disturbances,  cut  off  from  every 
other  source,”  has  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. — Globe. 

The  long  illness  of  the  Vice-ChanceUor  of  England  terminated  fatally 
on  Saturday  morning  ;  the  immediate  cause  of  death  having  been  an  at¬ 
tack  of  bronchitis. 

Launcelot  Shadwell  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  conveyancer  of  his  own 
name.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  gained 
moderate  distinction  as  seventh  wrangler  and  junior  medallist.  Called  to  the 
bar  in  1803,  he  attained  the  rank  of  King’s  counsel  in  1821.  He  entered 
Parliament  in  1826,  as  Member  for  Ripon — practically  speaking,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  well-known  Miss  Lawrence,  the  proprietor  and  political  ruler 
of  that  Parliamentary  borough  both  before  and  after  the  sera  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  estates  of  that  lady ; 
and  on  her  death  received  a  substantial  token  of  her  regard  and  confidence, 
in  a  bequest  of  30,0007  His  quick  promotion  to  the  bench  in  1827  he  owed 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Viscount  Goderich,  now  Earl  of  Ripon.  Sir  Launce¬ 
lot  Shadwell  was  a  steady  Conservative  politician ;  a  sound  lawyer — especially 
noted  for  his  skill  in  the  exposition  of  an  ill-drawn  testament,  or  the 
unravelling  of  a  tangled  documentary  skein  ;  and,  because  a  most  generous 
and  kindhearted  man,  an  especially  respected  and  beloved  judge,  'the 
highminded  confidence  with  which  he  relied  so  largely  on  the  “  assistance  ” 
of  the  seniors,  and  the  goodhumoured  gentleness  with  which  he  encouraged 
the  juniors  of  Iris  bar,  will  be  features  of  his  judicial  character  long  cherished 
in  then'  affectionate  remembrance.  More  popularly  known  characteristics 
were  his  handsome  person,  and  ever-smiling  ruddy  face,  with  his  notable 
habit  of  bathing  in  the  river  Thames  near  his  villa  at  Bam  Elms  almost 
continuously  through  every  day  of  the  year.  So  confirmed  was  this  healthy 
practice,  that,  as  the  story  goes,  he  once  “heard  a  cause”  in  the  water  :  an  I 
urgent  motion  for  an  injunction  was  made  by  counsel  from  the  bank,  was  | 
duly  weighed  by  him  with  staid  natant  gravity,  and  was  granted  “as  of 
course,” — nods  intimating  his  assent,  and  a  concluding  dive  ratifying  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Under  the  act  5  Victoria,  c.  5,  the  successor  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England  will  receive  a  diminished  salary  ;  it  being  enacted  by  the  37th 
clause  that  no  such  officer  should  henceforward  receive  a  salary  of  more 
than  5,0007  a  year,  or  a  retiring  pension  of  larger  amount  than  3,5007  a 
year. 

Death  has  also  made  a  vacancy,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  another 
important  judicial  office  :  the  Honourable  Charles  Law,  Recorder  of  the 
City  of  London,  died,  at  his  residence  in  Eaton  Place,  on  Tuesday, 
after  only  a  few  days  of  indisposition  not  apparently  serious. 

Charles  Ewan  Law  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Ellenborougb,  and  j 
brother  of  the  present  Earl :  he  was  bom  in  1792,  and  was  very  early  called 
to  the  bar ;  where  he  soon  realized  a  good  position,  as  much  by  his  own 
ability  as  by  the  influence  of  his  father’s  name.  He  was  elected  Recorder  of 
London  in  1832 ;  and  has  represented  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  seventeen  years. 

A  favourable  biographer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  thus  fairly  sketches 
the  leading  features  of  his  character.  “He  was  a  man  of  a  highly 
educated  mind,  with  a  natural  vigour  and  independence  of  character, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  subjects  on  which 
his  strong  political  feelings  did  not  give  him  a  special  bias.  His  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  was  a  jealous  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
opinions  and  practice  generally  called  ‘  Tor}'.’  His  devotion  was  carried  to 
extremes.  He  was  morally  respectable  for  the  pertinacity  and  steadfastness  j 
of  his  opinions,  although  in  a  political  point  of  view  that  consistency  of  pur-  j 
pose  might  have  been  excessive.  Ilis  zeal  always  procured  for  him  a  degree 
of  respect,  even  from  those  against  whom  it  was  directed.  He  was  always  a 
warm  partisan,  but  a  partisan  not  merely  of  a  party ;  but  of  principles.  As  , 
Member,  during  so  many  years,  for  Cambridge  University,  Mr.  Law  spoke  | 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  various  questions  in  which  the  University  was,  j 
or  was  supposed  to  be,  interested.  It  was  only  on  occasions  when  some  vital  j 
principle  was  at  stake  that  he  took  a  prominent  pait  in  politics ;  but  when 
he  did  interfere  it  was  always  to  take  the  lead  on  some  question  that  involved 
a  great  principle.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
Jews  into  Parliament.” 


The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  Postmaster- General,  Mr.  Henry  Labou- 
chere,  and  Mr.  George  Comewall  Lewis,  have  presented  to  the  Treasury 
their  report  on  the  question  referred  to  them — “  Whether  the  amount  of 
Sunday  labour  in  the  Post-office  might  not  be  reduced,  without  com¬ 
pletely  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters,  &c.  on 
Sundays.” 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  late  change,  which  first  came 
into  operation  on  the  23d  of  June,  the  Postmaster-General  called  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  District  Surveyors  for  England  and  Wales,  under  the  heads 
— whether  that  change  was  acceptable  to  the  public  ;  what  was  its  effect  in  j 
delaying  or  suppressing  correspondence,  and  in  calling  into  employment  per-  | 
sons  not  in  the  service  of  the  Post-office  ;  what  was  the  amount  of  Sunday  re¬ 
lief  under  it  ;  and  what  its  probable  effect  on  the  revenue.  The  Surveyors 
are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  encounter  a  preponderant  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  against  the  change.  They  are  nearly  unanimous  in  de¬ 
claring  that  much  correspondence  is  at  present  suppressed  from  the  delay 
caused  by  the  new  arrangements.  Means  are  in  progress  of  organization  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  the  machinery  of  private  enterprise,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Commissioners  are  not  satisfied  that  the  general  effect  of  the  change 
is  to  diminish  Sunday  labour.  The  Surveyors  concur  in  the  opinion  that  a 


considerable  decrease  of  revenue  will  result  from  the  change.  Mr.  Johnson, 
Surveyor  of  the  Home  District,  in  a  very  able  report,  estimates  the  loss,  in 
his  district,  at  an  average  of  34  per  cent  on  the  number  of  letters  formerly 
delivered  on  Sunday.  The  Commissioners  report  that — 

“As  regards  the  chief  office  in  London,  and  the  minor  Metropolitan  offices  within 
a  radius  of  six  miles,  the  change  in  question  has  left  everything  untouched. 

“  As  regards  the  Provincial  offices,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  principal  relief 
afforded  is  to  the  letter-carriers,  more  especially  those  serving  the  rural  districts. 

“  But,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  to  the  servants  of  the  Post- 
office,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  obtained  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  con¬ 
venience  to  the  public;  for  though,  amidst  the  numerous  communications  we  have 
received  on  the  subject,  there  are  many  urging  the  continuance  of  the  arrangement, 
yet,  having  regard  to  their  general  tenour,  and  to  the  serious  specific  inconveniences 
complained  of  in  many  of  them,  as  also  to  the  results  of  our  own  inquiries,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  attaching  to  the  change  press  heavily  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  public,  (not  excepting  the  poorer  classes,  who  cannot  bear  the 
expense  of  secondary  means  of  communication,)  and  have  excited  in  many  quarters 
a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.” 

“  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  evils  must  exist  is  afforded  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts.  1.  The  number  of  letters  arriving  on  the  Monday  morning  in  London 
has  been  reduced  by  the  recent  change  from  about  212,000  to  127,000,  being  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  85,000,  or  40  per  cent;  so  that,  in  London  alone,  at  least  that  number 
of  letters  must  be  delayed  every  week,  while  the  number  is  made  up  by  an  increase 
on  Tuesday  and  the  following  days,  though  probably  not  to  the  full  extent.  2.  The 
number  of  letters  leaving  London  on  the  Saturday  night  is  about  140,000 ;  the  greater 
part  of  which,  reaching  their  destination  on  the  Sunday,  are  not  delivered  till  Mon¬ 
day.  Moreover,  the  number  of  letters  despatched  from  London  on  Saturday  night 
has,  as  was  natural,  been  reduced  by  their  non-delivery  on  Sunday.  The  extent  of 
this  reduction  appears  hitherto  to  have  averaged  nearly  15,000.  3.  Whereas,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  recent  change,  the  correspondence  between  one  provincial  town  and 
another  was  not  interrupted  at  all,  now  all  the  letters  posted  on  the  Sunday,  the 
greater  part  of  those  posted  on  the  Saturday,  and  many  posted  on  the  Friday  and 
even  earlier,  are  delayed  (either  in  despatch  or  delivery)  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  we  are  of  opinion  that  pro¬ 
bably  one-seventh  of  all  the  General  Post  letters  distributed  by  tire  Post-office,  or 
more  than  700,000  a  week,  are  now  delayed,  or  altogether  suppressed,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  change.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  very  large  number  of  newspapers.” 

The  truth,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that  unless  the  suspension  of  Post-office 
action  on  the  Sunday  he  limited  to  the  Metropolis,  it  must  he  productive  of 
very  serious  inconvenience.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  under  the 
old  arrangement  it  was  possible  for  a  resident  in  London  to  provide  for  the 
receipt  or  despatch  of  a  letter  on  the  Sunday,  by  sending  to  a  post-town  be¬ 
yond  the  twelve-mile  circle.  This  expedient,  so  frequently  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  emergency,  prevented  the  people  of  London  from  ever  before  feeling 
in  all  its  force  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a  total  suspension  of  Sunday 
despatch.  Looking  also  to  the  evasions  by  substitutionary  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance,  involving  not  only  loss  of  revenue  but  also  Sunday  labour,  in  a  new 
form,  the  Commissioners  consider  that  the  restriction  is  ineffectual  for  its 
main  purpose,  as  well  as  inexpedient.  It  appears  to  them,  that  in  exercising 
a  monopoly  of  postal  conveyance,  the  Government  takes  upon  itself  the  duty 
of  forwarding  the  public  correspondence  without  any  delay  which  may  not  be 
demanded  by  reasons  of  the  most  cogent  nature.  The  Post-office  is  not  the 
only  branch  of  the  public  service  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  la¬ 
bour  is  required ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  general  practice  of  deliver¬ 
ing  and  despatching  letters  on  the  Sunday  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  except  London,  (including  even  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,)  dates  back 
from  the  first  regular  establishment  of  a  post-office  in  this  kingdom ;  while 
the  non-delivery  of  letters  in  London  on  the  same  day  appears  to  have  an 
equally  early  origin. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  making  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Sunday 
labour  in  the  Post-office,  as  it  existed  immediately  before  the  23d  of  June 
last,  without  completely  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  and  delivery  of  let¬ 
ters  and  other  Post-office  packets  on  Sundays,  they  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following  arrangements — 

“  With  regal'd  to  the  London  Post-office,  that  the  system  which  was  in  force  at 
the  time  specified,  and  which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  recent  order,  should  be 
continued. 

“  With  regard  to  the  Provincial  Post-offices,  that  a  delivery  of  letters  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  should  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions,  many  of  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  previous  practice  of  the  department — 

“  1,  That  there  be  only  one  delivery  and  one  collection. 

“  2.  That  the  delivery  be  made  at  such  times  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  hours 
of  divine  service,  especially  of  morning  service. 

“  3.  That  this  delivery  be  made  either  by  letter-carriers  or  at  the  window  of  the 
post-office,  according  to  the  practice  previously  pursued  on  Sundays  in  each  place. 
In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  most  other  towns  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
deliver  letters  only  at  the  window  on  Sunday.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  have 
become  habituated  to  the  arrangement,  and  we  do  not  therefore  advise  its  discon¬ 
tinuance  ;  but  we  do  not  propose  its  extension  to  other  towns  where  such  a  usage 
has  never  been  introduced,  because  it  affords  less  convenience  and  security  to  the 
public,  while  it  produces  no  diminution  of  Sunday  labour. 

“  4.  That,  as  far  as  possible  every  post-office  be  closed  on  a  Sunday  at  ten  a.  in. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  necessary  exceptions  arising  from  the  late 
arrival  of  mails  which  have  heretofore  existed. 

“  5.  That  no  money-payments  for  inland  letters  be  received  at  a  post-office  on  a 
Sunday  ;  and  that  no  such  letters  be  received  except  such  as  are  stamped  or  unpaid. 

“6.  That  whenever  the  letters  which  were  delivered  on  the  Sunday  morning 
reached  their  destination  by  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  (which  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,)  the  delivery  be  made  the  same  night,  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

“7.  That  where  the’  duties  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  rural  letter-carrier  from  at¬ 
tending  divine  service,  an  arrangement  be  made  for  providing  a  substitute  at  least 
on  the  alternate  Sundays.  We  apprehend  that  the  additional  cost  incurred  by  that 
arrangement  would  be  justified  by  the  importance  of  its  object. 

“  8.  That  in  retaining  a  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  in  a  rural  district,  the  Post¬ 
master-General  be  guided  by  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  locality;  and  that  where 
the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  district  is  opposed  to  such  delivery,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the  fact,  take  the  requisite  steps  for  suspending 
it.  This  principle  has  already  been  acted  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Postmaster-General,  in  the  years  1848  and  1849,  withdrew  no  less  than 
404  Sunday  rural  posts,  320  wholly  and  84  partially.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  inhabitants,  finding  the  withdrawal  more  inconvenient  than  they  anticipated, 
subsequently  requested  that  the  post  might  be  restored;  which  was  accordingly- 
done. 

“  9.  That  an  option  be  afforded  to  every  householder  to  suspend  the  Sunday  de¬ 
livery  of  letters  at  his  house,  on  his  written  application  to  the  local  post-office.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  this  permission  should  be  guarded  by  proper  regulations  of 
the  department,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  fre¬ 
quent  changes. 

“  10.  That  the  arrangements  already  made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  the 
withdrawal  on  the  Sunday  of  comparatively  useless  mails  be  continued  upon  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  already  adopted,  and  that  they  be  rendered  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible.” 

In  reference  to  the  motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Civil  List  savings 
which  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  2d  instant,  opposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  negatived  without  division,  Lord  Brougham 
has  recorded  the  following  protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Peers.  The 
protest  is  formally  levelled  at  the  negative  put  on  his  motion. 

“  1.  Because  the  Civil  List  arrangement  is  framed  upon  statements  laid 
before  Parliament,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
those  statements  being  in  the  nature  of  estimates  upon  which  the  grant  of 
income  is  to  be  made. 

“  2.  Because  those  statements  contain  a  minute  detail  of  the  expenses  for 
which  provision  is  made,  including  the  salaries  of  officers  and  even  the 
wages  of  servants,  and  the  grant  is  made  on  the  supposition  by  all  parties  to 
the  arrangement  that  such  salaries  are  to  be  always  paid. 
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«  3  Because,  even  as  to  the  other  heads  of  expenditure  provided  for,  there 
is  an  understanding  of  all  parties  that  nearly  the  same  sum  will  be  required 
during  the  continuance  of  the  arrangement. 

“  4.  Because  no  supposition  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Parliament,  in  making 
the  o-rant,  that  large  savings  were  to  be  effected  out  of  the  income  granted ; 
and,°on  the  contrary,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  is  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  which  requires  the 
Monarch  to  lie'  dependent  upon  Parliament  for  the  revenue  by  which  his 
state  and  dignity  shall  be  supported. 

“5  Because  any  such  accumulation  by  means  of  savings  upon  the  Civil 
List  has  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  splendour  and  impair  the  dignity 
of  (In  ti  ou  n,  and  so  to  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  the  grant. 

“  (5.  Because  for  these  reasons  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  Parliament  to 
obtain  information  from  time  to  time  touching  the  amount  of  the  savings 
under  the  several  heads  of  the  Civil  List  expenditure,  and  the  rather  because 
if  there  were  a  deficit  instead  of  a  saving,  Parliament  would  he  of  course  ap¬ 
plied  to  for  aid,  whereas  the  public  never  can  directly  benefit  by  any  surplus, 
how  considerable  soever. 

“  7.  Because  the  amount  of  such  savings  must  form  an  important  matter 
in  considering  the  applications  from  time  to  time  made  for  Parliamentary 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  ltoyal  Family  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  the  grant  of  the  Civil  List  income 
was  made,  as  well  as  in  future  arrangements  wlrtch  the  wisdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  make  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  Crown. 

“  8.  Because  no  possible  risk  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Civil  List  arrange¬ 
ment.  made  with  the  Sovereign  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign 
can  arise  from  giving  the  information  sought ;  and  there  can  be  no  indeli¬ 
cacy  in  disclosing  the  amount  of  the  savings  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to 
have  been  effected,  inasmuch  as  those  savings  must  by  law  be  made  known 
to  departments  of  the  Government  which  are  under  no  obligation  to  conceal 
them,  and  it  must  be  made  known  under  which  head  of  the  Civil  List  expen¬ 
diture  the  saving,  if  any,  has  been  made,  or  the  deficiency,  if  any,  has  arisen. 

“  9.  Because  the  accounts  before  Parliament  appear  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  savings — for  example,  38,7507  for  the  year  ending  the  5tli  of  April 
1850 ;  and  if  this  is  an  incorrect  statement,  or  if  in  reality  the  statement 
hears  reference  to  some  other  matters  than  that  which  it  seems  to  regard, 
justice  to  all  parties  requires  that  this  should  be  explained  and  set  right. 
But  if,  as  appears,  such  savings  have  been  effected,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  Parliament  should  not  be  informed  of  the  branches  of  expenditure  on 
which  they  have  been  so  effected. 

“  10.  Because  it  appears  that,  independent  of  the  Civil  List  revenue,  and 
of  12,0007  paid  last  year  into  the  Privy  Purse  from  the  revenue  of  the  Dutchy 
of  Lancaster,  29,0007  have  been  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  Dutchy  of 
Cornwall  for  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, — a  service  which,  at  that 
illustrious  Prince’s  tender  age,  can  hardly  require  so  large  a  provision  ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  contended  that  into  sucli  an  expenditure  Parliament  has 
not  both  the  right  fully  to  inquire  and  the  practice  of  so  inquiring. 

(Signed)  “  Bkougiiam.” 

Lord  Brougham  lately  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointing 
out  the  position  in  which  the  work  of  digesting  and  codifying  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Law-  now  stands.  The  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  performed  the 
important  work  of  digesting  into  two  codes  the  whole  criminal  law  of  the 
realm,  as  well  common  as  statute.  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  bills 
three  several  times,  to  enact  these  digests ;  but  they  were  postponed,  at 
Lord  Lyndhursl’s  desire,  that  they  might  be  once  more  examined  by  the 
Commission,  strengthened  by  the  fresh  minds  of  some  added  members. 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  approved  of  the  delay  with  this  view.  On 
this  important  work  there  have  been  spent  nearly  ten  years,  and  not 
much  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  By  an  unhappy  oversight, 
the  Commission  has  been  suffered  to  expire.  But  would  it  be  consistent 
cither  with  the  interests  of  our  legal  system,  or  with  the  honour  of  the 
country,  or  with  a  judicious  economy,  to  leave  the  work  incomplete,  and 
thus  throw  away  all  the  time  and  money  already  spent  on  it  without  re¬ 
ceiving  for  that  expenditure  any  return  whatever  ?  He  had  been  told  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  any  further  grant  of  money 
at  this  late  period  of  the  session :  possibly  there  might  be  no  time  left  for 
obtaining  a  vote,  were  the  new  Commission  to  be  issued  :  Lord  Brougham 
therefore  made  the  following  offer — 

“  If  either  this  bo  the  difficulty,  or  if  the  Commons  refuse  the  money  re¬ 
quired,  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  offer  either  to  advance  or  to  give  alto¬ 
gether  the  sum  of  2,0007,  which  will  suffice  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  new 
Commission  and  of  the  Secretary  for  one  year,  and  that  time  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  finish  the  work.” 

Sir  Charles  Wood  thanked  Lord  Brougham  for  the  offer  ;  “  of  which, 
however,  her  Majesty’s  Government  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
avail  themselves.”  With  reference  to  the  object  of  the  proposal,  he  re¬ 
plied — ■ 

“  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  reappoint  the  Commission  on  the 
Criminal  Law,  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  it  has  been  suffered  to 
expire.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  late  Commission ;  but  they  believe  that 
this  advantage  may  be  attained  for  the  public  without  any  further  expense, 
which  would  require  a  vote  of  Parliament.” 


The  papers  have  published  a  note  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  on  the  Schlesw'ig-Holstein  affair,  in  which  he  communicates  the 
entire  approbation  by  his  Government  of  his  refusal  to  join  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  protocol  to  which  the  other  Great  Powers  have  become  parties.  lie 
dwells  on  a  phrase  in  that  protocol,  new  to  the  international  law  of  Ger¬ 
many — “the  original  integrity  of  the  Danish  Monarchy”:  that  expres¬ 
sion,  he  says,  “  is  neither  more  exact  in  point  of  international  law,  nor 
less  politically  threatening  towards  Germany,  than  would  be  the  expres¬ 
sion  ‘  the  integrity  of  the  Dutch  Monarchy,’  in  a  sense  implying  that  the 
Dutchy  of  Luxemburg  was  considered  to  form,  in  conjunction  with  Hol¬ 
land,  the  Dutch  Monarchy.” 

The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Francis  Kennedy,  Paymaster  of  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Ireland,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Fo¬ 
rests,  and  Land  Revenues,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  retired. 

Dr.  Thomas  Soutlnvood  Smith,  who  was  the  medical  member  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Board  of  Health  during  the  period  of  the  Orders  in  Council  (as  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act),  has  been  appointed  the  second  paid 
member  of  the  board  provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act. 

Mr.  Northeote  has  resigned  his  appointment  of  Legal  Assistant  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  place  will  not  be  filled  up. — Times. 

On  Sunday  last,  the  Reverend  George  Cornelius  Gorham  was  inducted  to 
the  living  of  Brampford  Speke.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Howard,  of  St.  Thomas, 
officiated  on  the  occasion,  in  the  place  of  the  Archdeacon  Moore  Stevens. 
The  reverend  gentleman  preached  an  excellent  sermon  to  a  numerous  con¬ 
gregation. — Devon's h  ire  Taper. 


The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  about  making  a  grant 
of  3,0007  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  towards  securing  the  endowment  of  a 
college  of  a  permanent  character  in  connexion  with  the  Church  in  his  dio¬ 
cese. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Weeks  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  3443  .  301 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  479  ....  40 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1877  ....  165 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1189  ....  100 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  aiul  Blood-vessels .  228  ....  42 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  714  ....  76 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  784  ....  74 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. . . .  73  ....  20 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  64  ....  10 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  59  ....  7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  20  . 

Malformations .  27  ....  2 

Premature  Birth .  230  ....  33 

Atrophy .  238  ....  32 

Age .  449  ....  29 

Sudden . , .  81  ....  5 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  300  ....  50 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10318  99T 


The  deaths  exceed  those  of  last  week  by  80.  In  the  last  four  weeks  they 
were  781,  863,  898,  and  last  week  917.  The  mortality  of  last  week  was  be¬ 
low  that  of  the  average  of  the  same  weeks  in  all  the  years  1840-9,  but  it  was 
uo  longer  so  if  the  corresponding  fatal  week  of  1849' be  excluded,  when  828 
persons  died  of  cholera.  The  deaths  by  cholera  were  15  :  of  these,  eleveu 
were  cases  of  infants  under  five  years  old,  one  of  a  child  of  seven  years  old, 
and  only  three  of  adults.  Two  cases  only  are  registered  as  “  Asiatic  cholera  ” 
and  “  cholera  maligna.”  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
epidemic  either  in  number  of  the  deaths  by  cholera  or  in  the  character  of  the 
cases.  But  the  prevalence  of  fatal  diarrhoea,  which  carried  off  no  fewer  than 
124  children  under  fifteen,  and  nine  adults  between  fifteen  and  sixty,  and 
nineteen  adults  over  sixty,  is  an  untoward  symptom  deserving  the  attention, 
of  those  who  have  precautionary  powers. 

Mean  height  of  the  barometer  mercury  at  Greenwich,  29-651  inches;  mean 
temperature,  64-2°. 


There  are  14,000  enrolled  friendly  societies  in  this  country,  having 
1,600,000  members,  an  annual  revenue  amounting  to  2,800,0007,  and  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital  of  6,400,0007  A  still  greater  number  of  minor  friendly 
societies  are  not  enrolled,  and  do  not  therefore  possess  the  privileges  and 
means  of  self-protection  enjoyed  by  the  former.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  33,223  societies  in  this  position  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land;  having  3,052,000  members,  an  annual  revenue  of  4,980,0007,  and  with 
funds  amounting  to  so  large  a  sum  as  11,360,0007,  the  praiseworthy  accumu¬ 
lations  of  the  purely  industrial  classes.  Indeed,  half  of  the  labouring  male 
adult  population  are  members  of  benefit  societies. — The  Reporter. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Union  have  taken  (from  Michaelmas), 
ten  acres  of  land.  This,  with  two  acres  of  garden  now  occupied,  will  make 
twelve  acres  on  which  to  employ  inmates  of  poorhouses,  young  and  old,  upon 
out- door  industry. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  advertising  for  emigrants  to  Vancouver’s 
Island.  One  plan  adopted  by  the  company  is  that  of  sending  out  a  small 
body  of  experienced  agriculturists,  who  are  to  be  engaged  at  about  557  a  year, 
with  maintenance,  under  a  contract  for  five  years ;  the  object  being,  that, 
with  a  certain  number  of  labourers  under  them,  they  shall  create  farms 
which  may  be  sold  ultimately  to  persons  possessed  of  moderate  capital,  and 
who  are  likely  to  become  the  most  useful  class  of  inhabitants.  It  is  regarded 
as  probable  that  many  families  would  Jbe  tempted  to  seek  the  country  with  a 
view  to  settlement  under  such  circumstances  who  would  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  the  wild  life  of  a  wholly  unprepared  region. —  Times,  City  Article. 

The  manager  of  the  Culpepper  gold  mine,  on  the  Rapid  Anne  River,  which 
is  seventeen  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  in  the  American  State  of  Virginia, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  working  of  his  mine  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks, 
which  shows  that  the  returns  are  more  profitable  than  the  diggings  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  is  working  twelve  stamp-heads  and  two  Chilian  mills  with 
twenty-four  men,  mostly  Blacks,  at  a  weekly  expense  of  120  dollars,  to  which 
30  dollars  may  be  added  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  other  incident¬ 
als  ;  so  that  the  entire  outlay  is  150  dollars  per  week,  making  1,050  dollars 
in  all  as  the  cost  of  seven  weeks’  working.  The  product  has  been  3,400  dwts. 
of  gold,  worth  at  least  3,300  dollars,  or  over  2  dollars  return  for  every  dollar 
of  current  expenses. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  President  of  Peru  has  issued  a  decree,  appointing-  the  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  Don  Lucas  Foncesa,  Don  Nicholas  i’ierola,  and  Don  Ni¬ 
colas  Rodrigo,  a  commission  to  select  and  take  charge  of  articles  intended  to 
be  sent  to  England  for  exhibition  next  year. 

By  a  recent  order  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States,, 
all  correspondence  for  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  printed  in  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  permitted  to  pass  postage  free  through  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  provided  such  correspondence  relates  exclusively  to  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  their  respective  newspapers. 

The  Hanoverian  Government,  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  its  new 
free  port  at  Horburg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  has  granted,  by  an  order 
of  the  6th  ol'  August  1850,  the  remission  of  the  Stade  duties  on  all  goods 
arriving  by  sea  at  that  harbour. 

A  vessel  has  arrived  from  Montreal  having  a  large  quantity  of  casks  of 
wine,  the  produce  of  Southern  Europe,  on  hoard,  consigned  as  part  of  hor 
cargo  to  order.  We  have  before  alluded  to  some  recent  arrivals  of  such  wines 
which  have  taken  place  from  the  United  States,  but  this  is  the  first  arrival 
of  the  kind  from  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America. — Daily  News. 
[We  presume  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  indirect  importations  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  evade  the  absurdly  enormous  duties  imposed  on  wines 
directly  imported  from  foreign  countries.] 

The  population  of  Prussia,  on  the  30th  of  July,  amounted  to  16,330^  1S6 ; 
of  whom  3,061,593  resided  in  Silesia,  2,811,194  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces,, 
1,461,580  in  Western  Prussia,  1,025,712  in  Eastern  Prussia,  2,129,022  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  1,781,297  in  the  Saxon  province,  1,464,921  in 
Westphalia,  1,352,014  in  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Posen,  1,197,201  in  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  45,173  soldiers  without  a  fixed  residence. 

The  convict  Pate,  who  was  sentenced  to  transportation  a  short  time  since 
for  assaulting  her  Majesty,  is  on  board  a  convict-ship  now  lying  in  Portland 
Roads,  en  route  to  a  penal  settlement. 

From  a  return  of  the  number  of  poisoning  cases  tried  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  1839  to  1849,  it  appears  that  the  tendency  to  that  crime  has  been 
most  conspicuous  in  the  female  sex.  The  persons  tried  in  England  have 
been  92  women  and  78  men ;  in  Scotland,  10  women  and  5  men ;  in  Ire¬ 
land,  31  women  and  25  men.  Only  in  the  Northern  Circuit  have  the  trials 
of  men  for  this  offence  exceeded  those  of  women.  The  district  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Criminal  Court  furnished  the  greatest  number  of  these  trials;  the 
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■Western  and  Norfolk  Circuit  were  next  in  degree  ;  and  the  Durham  Circuit 
alone  showed  a  perfect  immunity  from  it. 

During  a  thunderstorm,  on  Thursday  sennight,  the  lightning  struck  a  cot¬ 
tage  at  Halifax  situated  on  a  hill,  and  killed  a  boy  aged  twelve.  He  was 
sitting  against  a  wall ;  above  him  were  suspended  a  pah-  of  tongs ;  when  the 
lightning  struck  the  place,  it  passed  along  tliis  medium,  and  leaped  from  it 
to  the  boy’s  chest,  killing  him  instantly.  His  mother  was  rendered  insensi¬ 
ble  for  a  time  by  the  same  stroke. 

A  very  heavy  stone  statue  fell  down,  last  week,  from  the  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  the  Sheriff's  coach  had  only  just  moved 
from  the  place  when  the  ponderous  mass  fell.  It  is  said  that  other  statues 
are  insecure. 

Some  rumours  having  been  afloat  that  the  new  suspension -bridge  of  Florensac 
(Herault)  was  not  strong  enough,  the  contractors  recently  determined  to  try 
its  strength.  Before  the  required  weight  was  put  on,  the  structure  gave  way 
and  fell  into  the  river,  with  several  persons  who  were  on  it ;  but  no  life  was 
lest. — Galignan  i’s  Messenger. 

The  Malta  ;  Times  describes  an  act  of  gallant  prowess  and  determination. 
“  Some  short  time  ago,  a  marine  from  her  Majesty’s  brig  liacer  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  that  vessel  to  her  Majesty’s  steamer  Oberon.  The  poor  fellow 
was  labouring  occasionally  under  temporary  delusion,  which  arrived  Anally 
at  such  a  pitch  that  when  the  Oberon  was  last  at  Corfu  he  threw  himseif 
overboard  in  the  quarantine  harbour.  No  sooner  had  ho  thus  attempted 
self-destruction,  than  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  clerk  in  charge  of  the  ship,  tln-cw 
himself  overboard  to  save  him,  and  happily  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  made  by  the  marine,  in  bringing  him  safe  to  the  ship’s  side;  when 
he  was  got  on  board.” 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Taunton  has  constructed  an  umbrella  on  a  novel 
principle,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  that  it  can  be  carried  hi  the  pocket 
with  ease.  He  intends  sending  it  to  the  great  Exhibition  of  next  year. 

On  Friday,  a  locomotive  engine,  only  ten  tons  in  weight,  (the  ordinary  lo¬ 
comotive  engines  weighing  twenty-five  tons,)  arrived  at  the  railway  station, 
Waverley  Bridge,  from  Glasgow,  with  a  train  of  six  carriages,  having  at  - 
complished  the  journey  from  that  city  in  an  horn-  and  twenty  minutes.  Tlic 
engine  is  understood  to  be  on  the  principle  of  Adams’s  patent,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  for  short  distances,  and  is  only  to  be  attached  to  a  single  carriage, 
capable,  however,  of  carrying  about  a  hundred  passengers.  The  experi¬ 
mental  trip  was  understood  to  have  been  quite  successful. — Edinburgh  Courant. 

The  Essex  Herald  has  a  paragraph  enough  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes. 
“  Mr.  Circuit,  a  farmer  at  East  Ham,  has  at  the  present  time  upwards  of 
six  hundred  people— men,  boys,  and  women — employed  in  pulling,  carting, 
and  peeling  onions  for  pickling ;  and  they  will  be  thus  engaged  for  two 
months,  lie  pays  wages  to  the  amount  of  200/.  weekly,  and  the  cost  of 
each  acre  of  onions  averages  100/.  This  includes  preparing  the  ground,  seed, 
weeding,  gathering,  and  peeling.  Last  year  he  sowed  nearly  a  ton  of  onion- 
seed.  The  onions  are  pulled  by  women,  by  the  rod,  and  skinned  by  the 
gallon.  At  this  season  he  makes  about  1,500  different  payments  daily,  as 
the  people  employed  receive  their  money  three  or  four  times  a  day.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Northampton  Herald ,  Mr.  “  J.  T.  Tryon”  of  Bul- 
wiclc  llectory,  describes  some  curious  meteorological  phenomena  which  oc¬ 
curred  about  the  date  of  St.  Switbin’s  Day.  “  On  the  day  following  St. 
Switliin,  Tuesday  the  16th  July,  we  heard  a  sort  of  rumbling,  as  of  wag¬ 
gons,  for  upwards  of  an  hour  without  ceasing,  in  an  Easterly  direction.  Some 
thought  it  arose  from  thunder  ;  others  from  the  violent  grief  and  anger  of 
St.  Swithin,  who  wept  for  more  than  an  hour,  shedding  immense  tears  of 
haB,  as  large  as  walnuts,  breaking  and  smashing  the  green-house  and  hot¬ 
house  frames  at  Fineshade  Abbey,  at  Laxton  HaB,  and  at  Tixover  House, 
&c.,  and  doing  immense  mischief  to  the  crops  of  grain.  He  appeared  more 
appeased  during  Wednesday  and  Thursday ;  but  on  Friday  he  again  became 
so  fretful  aud  irritable,  that,  to  molest  our  poor  washerwomen,  he  shed  forth 
a  great  shower  of  black  rain.  This  fell  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  render¬ 
ing  quite  black  their  clothes  on  the  hedges  and  those  spread  on  the  grass  to 
dry;  also  rendering  their  water  caught  in  their  tubs  and  vessels  from  the 
church  leads,  and  from  their  slated  and  tiled  houses,  almost  the  colour  of  ink. 
The  black  shower  I  described  as  falling  in  this  parish  last  year  did  not 
blacken  the  water  nor  create  a  black-lead  froth  at  top  hr  the  tubs,  as  this 
last  did ;  but  only  left  behind  black  particles,  hard  in  substance,  about  the 
size  of  gunpowder.  The  black  shower  that  fell  last  Friday  came  down  from 
one  particular  cloud ;  for  the  rain  in  the  morning  was  perfectly  clear  and  At 
for  washing  purposes,  but  the  rain  that  fell  between  three  and  four  o’clock 
was  perfectly  black,  and  caused  a  black-lead  froth  at  the  top  of  my  tub,  so 
that  I  myself  collected  three  or  four  bowls  therefrom  of  such  froth.  Three 
days  after,  two  boys  loading  my  waggons  with  clover  were  rendered  as  black 
as  chimney-sweepers  from  the  black  sediment  the  rain  had  left  thereon. 
My  shepherd’s  inexpressibles,  up  to  the  knees,  were  rendered  of  the  like 
colour  after  shepherding  his  sheep :  so  that  it  appears  the  shower  was  not 
confined  to  the  parish.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  morning  is  barren  of  political  news ;  the  political  world  suffering 
the  usual  collapse  after  the  prolonged  efforts  of  the  Session. 


Last  night's  Gazette  notifies  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  ordain 
a  special  statute  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  authorizing  the  admission 
into  the  Military  Divisions  of  the  Second  and  Third  Classes  of  that  Order 
“such  officers  of  the  Commissariat  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  East  India  Company’s  Armies  and  Navy,  as  by  their 
meritorious  services  have  already  or  may  hereafter  be  deemed  by  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  have  deserved  such  distinction.”  Her  Majesty  has  accordingly 
appointed  to  be  ordinary  members  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Second 
Class,  or  Knights  Commanders  of  the  said  Order — 

Sir  John  Bisset,  Knight,  Commissary-General; 

Sir  James  M'Grigor,  Bart.,  Doctor  of  -Medicine,  Director-General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  ; 

Sir  William  Burnett,  Knight,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Director-General  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

James  Thomson,  Esq.,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  on  the  Bengal  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

The  Queen  has  also  appointed  to  be  ordinary  members  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Order,  twenty-one 
gentlemen,  chiefly  members  of  the  Medical  Department  and  Commissariat. 

We  understand  that  the  Exposition  Commissioners,  at  them  meeting  on 
Thursday,  decided  that  the  last  day  for  receiving  demands  for  space  in  the 
building  from  local  Committees  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Channel  Is¬ 
lands  should  be  the  31st  of  October.  Parties  failing  to  give  such  notice 
as  their  nearest  local  committee  may  require  cannot  be  assured  that  their 
claims  for  space  will  receive  any  consideration.  Though  the  31st  of  Oc¬ 
tober  is  fixed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  materially  forward  the  arrange¬ 


ments  of  the  exhibition  if  immediate  notice  is  given  to  the  nearest  local 
committee.— Morning  Chronicle. 

The  candidates  announced  for  the  vacant  Recordcrship  of  London  are 
Mi.  Sergeant  Merewether,  town  Clerk;  Mr.  Edward  Bullock,  Common 
Sergeant  ;  and  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  Commissioner  of  the  Small  Debts 
Court.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Coiu't  of  Aldermen  are  likely  to  de- 
pait  irom  the  hitherto  unbroken  custom  of  appointing  according’  to  se- 
niontj,  and  that  several  other  barristers  of  eminence  are  likely  to  be  can¬ 
didates.  ' 

The  fee  of  twopence  on  the  admission  of  the  public  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  abolished.  The  cathedral  was  thrown  open  on  Wednesday  last 
and  crowded  with  orderly  and  gratified  visiters. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  this  morning  furnishes  to  that  journal  an 
abstract  of  the  testamentary  dispositions  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They 
consist  of  a  will  dated  the  8th  March  1842,  extending  over  more  than  fifty 
sheets  of  brief-paper,  and  of  three  codicils,  dated  in  1842,  1844,  and  March 
1849.  The  dispositions  of  the  property  are  the  usual  ones  for  entailing  on 
_e.  est  living  branch  of  his  family  great  landed  estates,  and  for 
dividing  equally  among  the  junior  branches  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
perty  already  personalty  or  to  be  converted  into  it  by  the  trustees. 
The  first  codicil,  in  very  great  detail,  gives  a  great  number  of  legacies  to 
his  stewards  and  servants ;  generally  proportioning  them  in  amount  to 
the  length  of  service.  The  last  codicil  relates  solely  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
“  literary  possessions,”  and  is  framed  to  this  effect — 

lie  bequeaths  all  his  manuscripts  and  correspondence,  which  he  states  he 
presumes  to  be  of  great  value,  as  showing  the  character  of  great  men 
of  his  age,  unto  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  with  the  fullest  powers  to 
destroy  such  as  they  think  fit;  aud  he  directs  that  his  correspondence 
with  her  Majesty  and  her  Consort  shall  not  be  published  during  their 
li\  es  w  ithout  their  express  consent  first  had  and  obtained  ;  for  them  (the 
tiustees)  to  make  arrangements  for  the  safe  custody  and  for  the  publication 
of  such  of  them  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  give  all  or  any  of  them  to 
public  institutions  :  and  the  codicil  contains  general  directions  for  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  such  as  shall  not  be  disposed  of  hi  such  manner.  Bequeaths  to  Lord 
Mahon  and  Mr.  Cardwell  1,000?.  upon  trust,  to  invest  and  to  apply  the  in¬ 
come,  and  the  principal  if  required,  in  the  execution  of  his  wishes ;  as  also 
a  recompense  to  each  for  then’  trouble  and  pains. 

Probate  of  the  documents  was  passed  on  Saturday ;  and  the  duty  paid 
was  for  personal  assets  under  500,000 1. 

Electric  despatches  anticipatory  of  the  Indian  and  North  American 
mails  appear  in  a  third  edition  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Those  of  the 
Indian  mail,  coming  through  Berlin,  state  that  the  export-duties  on 
sugars  and  rums  are  abolished  throughout  India;  that  Narain  Singh  and 
thirty-eight  other  Sikh  prisoners  have  escaped  from  Allahabad  ;  aud  that 
the  new  Emperor  of  China  has  permitted  the  existence  of  Christian  sects, 
and  wiU  probably  admit  the  importation  of  opium  at  a  regular  duty. 
I  hc  American  despatch  from  Liverpool  communicates  the  passing  of  the 
Compromise  Bill  by  the  Washington  Senate  ;  but  still  without  ex¬ 
planation. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  her  Majesty’s  late  gracious  nomination 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  eldest  brother  of  Mr.  Lcigb  Himt,  to  tlic  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  Charterhouse ;  in  which  noble  foundation  he  was  safely  domi¬ 
ciled  the  beginning  of  the  present  month.  This  gentleman  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lived  very  long  to  enjoy  the  Royal  bounty.  We  regret  to  state  that 
lie  expired  on  Thursday  night, .  at  ten  o’clock,  at  his  apartment  in  the 
Charterhouse.  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year ;  and  had  for 
some  months  past  been  completely  helpless,  owing  to  having  been  accidentally 
run  over  about  a  year  since,  which  had  seriously  injured  him,  both  bodily 
and  mentally. — Morning  Tost. 

A\  illiam  Benuison,  the  religious  criminal  whose  trial  and  couvicti  n  at 
Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poisoning  we  lately  described,  was 
hanged  yesterday  morning. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  been  heavy  since  Monday,  and  at  one  time 
today  the  price  of  Consols  was  •}  percent  below  our  last  quotations ;  for  Money 
they  were  marked  as  low  as  96^  and  for  Account  (September)  as  96§.  But 
greater  firmness  was  apparent  before  the  close  of  business,  and  after  being  at 
96§  the  closing  quotation  for  Account  is  96$  h.  The  price  of  Thrce-aud-a 
quarter  per  Cents  has  been  much  better  supported,  and  there  is  evidently  a 
continued  demand  for  this  Stock,  which  lias  not  fluctuated  materially,  and 
closes  this  afternoon  about  99,  or  within  $  of  our  last  prices.  The  demand 
for  money  has  been  greater :  the  rate  of  first-class  discounts  and  loans  for 
short  periods  is  now  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  instead  of  from  1 1  to  2  per  cent. 
The  exciting  cause  of  the  depression  of  the  English  Funds  is  to  be  found  in 
reports  of  an  anticipated  deficiency  in  the  yield  of  the  approaching  harvest, 
and  of  the  reappearance  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland.  The  settlement 
of  the  Consol  Account  occurred  on  Wednesday ,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  comparative  plenty  of  Stock  ;  one  eminent  broker  having  thrown  nearly 
300,000/.  upon  the  market. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  not  been  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  usual.  The  arrival  of  the  West  Indian  mail,  with  only  36,000 
dollars  on  account  oi  the  Mexican  Dividend,  produced  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  the  price  of  the  Mexican  Bonds.  These  securities  have  been  today  as 
low  as  29,  a  decline  of  about  J  per  cent;  but  close  rather  more  firmly — 
namely,  at  29|  §.  The  South  American  Bouds  are  without  material  varia¬ 
tion.  Russian  and  Danish  Stocks  are  nearly  at  our  last  quotations,  but  have 
been  lower,  from  sympathy  with  the  English  Funds.  The  other  Northern 
European  Stocks  are  without  material  variation. 

The  Railway  Share  Market  is  rather  firmer ;  both  North-western  and 
Great  Western  being  higher.  Nothing  lias  occurred,  however,  to  call  for 
particular  remark ;  the  dividends  recently  declared  being  such  as  had  been 
previously  expected,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  recent,  meetings  having 
been  long  anticipated. 

.  Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

Consols  opened  at  961  for  Account,  and  are  now  96.j  $  for  Money  and  96$  ' 
for  Account,  without  the  appearance  of  much  business.  There  is  no  change 
of  importance  in  the  Foreign  Market  or  Railway  Shares.  The  proceedings 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Loudon  and  North-western  Railway  Company  jester- 
day  have  cooled  any  tendency  that  might  have  previously  existed  for  specula¬ 
tion  in  this  stock.  Large  as  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  undoubtedly  is,  and 
gratifying  as  is  also  the  increase  of  traffic,  the  statement  of  the  Chairman  that 
in  the  next  half-year  an  additional  charge  against  revenue  to  tlic  extent  of 
175,000/.  will  accrue,  is  regarded  as  a  warning,  and  there  is  evidently  a 
greater  disposition  to  sell  stock  than  to  purchase  it ;  the  price,  which  was 
yesterday  112|,  is  today  ill  and  111J. 
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S  per  Cent  Consols .  961  1 

Ditto  for  Account .  96§  £ 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  97  | 

3^  per  Cents .  98J  9 

Long  Annuities .  8}  5-16 

Bank  Stock. .  210^212 

Exchequer  Bills  .  65  67  pm. 

.Jndia  Stock .  266  8 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  91  3 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents .  90  2 

•Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  101  3 


Danish  3  per  Cents . 

76  9 

Dutch  2.}  per  Cents . 

57  J 

Ditto  4  per  Cents . 

89  J 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1816  . . . 

29  A 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

82  A 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 

33  J 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

86  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

111  13 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

174  3 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

37}  | 

Venezuela . 

34  6 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8tli  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  August  1850. 

ISSUK  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . . 

Government  Debt . 

.  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 
Silver  Bullion . 

.  15,923,687 

£30,127,645 

£30,127,645 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits* . 

(5,283,402 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14,430,847 
Other  Securities .  10,096,045 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . 

Gold  and  Silver  Coiu . 

.  674,591 

£35,179,728 

£35,179,728 

41  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Acets. 


€l;r  '(Kjjrntrfs. 

The  lady  whose  expected  appearance  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the 
characters  of  Norma  and  Donna  Anna  we  mentioned  last  week,  has  per¬ 
formed  those  characters ;  and,  though  it  was  rather  an  exaggeration  to 
announce  her  as  “  the  celebrated  soprano  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Berlin,” 
yet  she  has  by  no  means  produced  disappointment,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  made  a  highly  favourable  impression  as  a  young  and  very  promising 
performer.  She  is,  it  appears,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  the  wife  of  an 
English  officer,  though  by  stage  convention  passing  as  “Madame  Fioren- 
tini.”  Her  musical  education  lias  been  received  entirely  in  England  under 
the  able  and  experienced  Crivelli ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  last  year 
that  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  on  tbc  Berlin  Opera  stage.  She 
performed  several  leading  characters  of  the  opera  seria ;  and  was  so  well 
received,  and  so  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  critics,  that  Mr.  Lumley, 
always  on  the  alert  for  the  discovery  of  talent,  gladly  availed  himself 
of  an  opportunity  of  introducing  her  to  the  London  public  even  at  the 
end  of  a  season.  Her  appearance  here,  therefore,  may  be  called  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  Mr.  Lumley’s  part  and  a  debut  on  her  own;  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  debut  have  been  quite  successful.  The  manager  has  given 
fresh  interest  to  the  last  days  of  his  season ;  and  the  debutante  has  shown 
qualities  sufficient  to  justify  the  highest  anticipations  of  her  future  career. 

Madame  Fiorentini  is  a  fine  young  woman,  with  a  Spanish  cast  of 
beauty, — a  dark  complexion,  ebon  hair,  bright  flashing  eyes,  handsome 
features,  and  a  light  and  elegant  figure.  Nature  has  given  her  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  voice,  and  it  has  been  well  cultivated  by  art.  It  is  sweet,  power¬ 
ful,  and  full  of  that  youthful  bloom  and  freshness  which  are  ill  ex¬ 
changed,  after  all,  for  the  highest  development  of  riper  years.  Her  in¬ 
tonation  is  faultless,  and  her  style  has  the  purity  to  he  expected  from  her 
instructor.  She  sang  the  music  of  Bellini  and  of  Mozart  in  the  man¬ 
ner  appropriate  to  each ;  embellishing  the  one  with  taste  and  moderation, 
and  in  the  other  preserving  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  German  school. 
It  was  in  Bellini’s  music,  however,  that  she  was  most  successful ;  as  its 
effects,  depending  more  than  that  of  Mozart  on  physical  powers  and 
qualities  of  voice,  demand  a  smaller  amount  of  high  art  and  refinement. 
In  singing,  as  well  as  in  acting,  she  shows  great  feeling  and  intelligence. 
Her  elocution  in  recitative  is  clear,  emphatic,  and  varied;  and  in  great  hursts 
of  passion  she  sometimes,  following  the  strong  impulses  of  her  nature,  rises 
to  the  height  of  her  most  illustrious  sisters  ;  but  she  yet  lacks  the  strength 
to  sustain  herself  on  the  wing.  Her  representation  of  Norma  had  some 
passages  of  great  power,  and  some  strokes  of  exquisite  pathos ;  but  it  was 
not  a  personation  of  a  character  according  to  a  distinct,  consistent,  and 
individual  conception  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  actress.  It  was  here  that 
she  betrayed  the  debutante  ;  hut  it  was  also  easy  to  perceive  that  she  has 
all  the  means,  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect,  to  reach  the  summit  of  her 
art. 


The  Adelphi  company  have  signalized  their  sojourn  at  the  Haymarket  by 
the  production  of  a  very  indifferent  Adelphi  extravaganza.  A  silly  story 
of  a  jealous  husband  is  loosely  connected  with  a  supposed  removal  of  the 
hippopotamus  to  the  Rosherville  Gardens  ;  and  this  animal  gives  a  popu¬ 
lar  name  to  the  piece.  The  whole  terminates  with  an  encounter  between 
an  exceedingly  ill-made  lion  and  a  very  well-made  hippopotamus,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  This  is  probably  intended  as  a  symbolic 
compliment  to  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  not  very  clearly  or  elegantly  con¬ 
veyed. 

At  the  New  Strand  Theatre  there  has  been  another  farcical  novelty, 
called  Without  Encumbrances ;  turning  on  the  very  common  incident  of  a 
simple  individual  getting  himself  into  trouble  by  pretending  to  he  the 
husband  of  a  strange  lady  to  further  the  interests  of  other  parties. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  can  he  said  to  constitute  a  dramatic  event ;  hut 
what  can  we  expect  at  this  period  of  the  year  ?  The  aim  was  laughter, 
and  they  succeeded  in  that. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION  1850. 

I.  The  Time. 

Both  Houses  assembled  on  Thursday  the  31st  January,  and  were  pro¬ 
rogued  on  Thursday  the  15  th  August.  The  periods  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  session  occurred  thus — 

Commons:  Thursday  January  31st  to  Tuesday  March  26th  (Easter). 

Monday  April  8th  to  Friday  May  17th  (Whitsuntide). 

Thursday  May  23d  to  Thursday  August  15th  (Prorogation). 

Lords  :  . .  Thursday  January  31st  to  Monday  March  25th  (Easter). 

Thursday  April  11th  to  Friday  May  17th  (Whitsuntide). 

Monday  May  27th  to  Thursday  August  15th  (Prorogation). 

The  number  of  sittings  and  the  hours  devoted  to  business  in  the  re¬ 
spective  Houses  stand  thus — 

Commons  :  153  sittings  ;  1,053  hours. 

Lords:  ..  100  sittings;  261  hours. 


In  estimating  the  average  duration  of  the  daily  sittings  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  it  is  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  during  June,  July,  and  August,  two 
sittings  a  day  were  frequent.  An  analysis  of  the  Spectator's  weekly  time¬ 
tables  shows  a  daily  average  of  7'\  hours  for  February,  March,  April, 
May  ;  and  of  9  hours  for  J une,  J uly,  August. 

The  session  of  1849  opened  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  closed  on  tho 
1st  of  August.  The  sittings  and  the  time  occupied  are  in  close  relation 
to  those  of  1850.  They  are — 

Commons  :  134  sittings  ;  922  hours. 

Lords  :  . .  94  sittings ;  257  hours. 

II.  The  Bills. 


The  following  received  the  Royal  Assent,  at  the  dates  specified.  The 
period  when  the  Bills  were  “brought  in”  into  the  Commons  is  stated; 
and  where  a  Bill  originated  with  a  private  Member  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned.  The  few  measures  which  originated  in  the  Lords  are  particu¬ 
larized  as  they  occur. 


Before  Easter. 

County  Cess  (Ireland)  (Mr.  Monsell's) . 

Party  Processions  (Ireland) . . . 

Turnpike  lload  and  Bridge  Trusts  (Ireland) . 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Carriages . 

Mutiny  (Army) . 

Mutiny  (Marine) . 

Consolidated  Fund  (8,000,000/.) . 

After  Easter. 

Exchequer  Bills  (9,200,000/.) . 

Brick-duties . 

Commons  Enclosure . 

School  Districts  Contribution . 

Indemnity . 

Distressed  Unions  Advances  and  Repayment  of  Ad¬ 
vances  (Ireland) . . . 

Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  (Scotland)  (Mr. 

Fox  Maule) . 

A fter  Whitsuntide. 

Alterations  in  Pleadings . 

West  India  Appeals . 

Defects  in  Leases  Act  Amendment . 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland) . 

Exchequer  Bills  (8,558,700/.) . 

Process  and  Practice  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment . 

Sunday  Fairs  Prevention . 

Parish  Constables  (Mr.  Deedes’s) . 

Acts  of  Parliament  Abbreviation  (Lord  Brougham’s) . 

Judges  of  Assize . 

Pirates  (Head-money)  Repeal . 

Pirates  (Head-money)  Repeal  Act  Commencement. . . 

Judgments  (Ireland) . 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land  Advances . 

General  Board  of  Health . 

Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland) . 

Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland) . 

Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  (Mr.  Peto’s) . 

Court  of  Chancery  (Mr.  Turner’s) . 

Court  of  Session  (Scotland) . 

Naval  Prize  Balance . 

Convict  Prisons . 

Population  (Ireland)  . 

Linen  Manufactures  (Ireland) . 

Incorporation  of  Boroughs  Confirmation  (No.  2). . . . 

Loan  Societies . 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction . 

Militia  Ballots  Suspension . 

Court  of  Chancery  (County  Palatine  of  Lancaster) . . . 

Court  of  Exchequer  (Ireland) . 

Militia  Pay . 

Stock  in  Trade . 

Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Sir  J.  Pakington’s) 

Population . 

Factories  (Lord  Ashley’s :  taken  up  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  . 

Metropolitan  Interments . 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland) . 

Highway  Rates . 

Australian  Colonies  Government . 

Trustee . 

Bills  of  Exchange . 

Vestries  and  Vestry  Clerks  (Mr.  P.  Wood’s) . 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Annuity . 

Marlborough  House . 

County  Court  Extension  (Mr.  Fitzroy’s :  taken  up  by 

the  Government) . *. 

Navy  Pay . 

Borough  Bridges  (Marquis  of  Chandos’s) . 

Public  Libraries  and  Museums  (Mr.  Ewart’s) . 

Elections  (Ireland) . . . 

Parliamentary  Voters  (Ireland) . 

Equivalent  Company’s  Annuity  Redemption . 

Canterbury  Settlement  Lands . 

Registration  of  Deeds  (Ireland)  . 

Excise  Sugar  and  Licences . 

Commons  Enclosure  (No.  2) . 

Borough  Courts  of  Record  (Ireland) . 

Sheep  and  Cattle  Contagious  Disorders  Prevention 

Continuance . 

Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) . 

Fees  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (No.  2) . 

Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  (No.  2) . 

Fisheries . 

Grand  Jury  Cess  (Ireland) . 

General  Board  of  Health  (No.  2) . 

Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  (No.  2) . 

Cruelty  to  Animals  (Scotland)  (Mr.  W.  Brown’s)  . . . 

National  Gallery  (Edinburgh) . 

Mercantile  Marine  (No.  2) . . . 

Registration  of  Judgments  Office  (Ireland) . 

Engines  for  taking  Fish  (Ireland)  (Mr.  Anstey’s)  •  • . 

Ecclesiastical  Commission  .  ... 

Railways  Abandonment . 

Benefices  in  Plurality  (Mr.  Frewen’s) . 

Small  Tenements  Rating  (Mr.  Halsey’s) . 

Inspection  of  Coal  Mines . 

Borough  Gaols  (Mr.  Muntz’s) . 

Police  Superannuation  Fund  (Mr.  Nicholl’s) . 

Summary  Jurisdiction  (Ireland) . 

Poor  Relief . 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Act  Continuance . 

Customs . 

Assizes  (Ireland) . 

Stamp-Duties  (No.  2) . 

Assessed  Taxes  Composition . 

Union  of  Liberties  with  Counties . 

Law  of  Copyright  of  Design  (Amendment) . 

Transfer  of  Improvement  Loans  (Ireland) . 

Law. Fund  Duties  Bill . 

Savings-Banks  (Ireland) . 

General  Board  of  Health  (No.  3) . 

Consolidated  Fund  Appropriation . 

Friendly  Societies  (Mr.  Sotherou’s) . 


Brought  in. 


February  5 
February  8 
February  25 
February  25 
March  15 
March  15 
March  11 

March  22 
March  18 
February  18 
March  7 
April  11 

February  26 

March  14 

From  Lords 
From  Lords 
April  26 
February  7 
May  17 
From  Lords 
May  10 
March  14 
From  Lords 
June  4 
February  7 
From  Lords 
February  7 
May  13 
May  31 
June  3 
Marcli  8 
March  14 
April  29 
March  11 
April  11 
From  Lords 
June  11 
J  une  3 
June  14 
July  5 
July  5 
July  5 
From  Lords 
June  3 
July  15 
July  5 
F ebruary  8 
June  6 

March  14 
April  15 
May  14 
July  12 
February  11 
From  Lords 
July  9 
March  7 
July  26 
August  1 

February  26 
July  22 
May  16 
February  20 
February  13 
February  13 
July  24  * 
From  Lords 
February  7 
July  24 
July  25 
May  14 

From  Lords 
February  7 
July  26 
August  5 
July  15 
July  25 
J  uly  4 
J  uly  22 
June  13 
March  22 
April  19 
July  18 
May  16 
From  Lords 
From  Lords 
February  5 
February  5 
From  Lords 
April  25 
August  2 
May  17 
June  21 
August  6 
August  1 
July  25 
May  17 
July  30 
From  Lords 
From  Lords 
August  6 
August  6 
August  9 
August  5 
August  3 
April  25 


Royal  Assent. 


February  22 
March  12 
March  25 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

May  17 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

May  31 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
June  10 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
June  25 
ditto 
July  15 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
July  29 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
August  5 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

August  14 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

August  15 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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August  17,  1850.] 


The  following  Ministerial  Bills  were  abandoned  for  the  session. 


Highways . . . 

Mercantile  Marine . 

Merchant  Seamen’s  Fund . 

Merchant  Shipping . 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 

Registrar’s  Office  Bankruptcy. . 


Woods  and  Forests . 

Money-Payment  of  Wages  (Ireland) 

Public  Health  (Scotland) . 

Chief  Justices  Salaries . 

Stamp-Duties . 

Parochial  Assessments . 

Securities  for  Advances  (Ireland)  . . 
Technical  Objections  Restraining  . . 

Fees  Court  of  Chancery . 

Savings-Banks . 

Petty-Sessions  (Ireland) . 

Lord-Lieutenancy  Abolition  (Ire¬ 
land)  . 

Collection  of  Fines,  &c.  (Ireland) . . 

Oath  of  Abjuration  (Jews) . 

Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

Improvement . 

Incorporation  of  Boroughs  Con¬ 
firmation  . 

Railway  Audit  (No.  2) . 

Crime  and  Outrage  Act  (Ireland) 

Continuance . 

Appointments  to  Offices . 

Charitable  Trusts . ! 


Estates  Leasing  (Ireland) . j 

Medical  Charities  (Ireland) . j 

Public  Health  (Ireland) . 

Church-Buildings  Act  Amendment. 
Merchant  Service  Laws  Consolida¬ 
tion . 


Brought  in. 


February  13 
February  15 
February  15 
February  15 
February  IS 

From  Lords 

February  22 
February  22 
March  8 
March  11 
March  22 
April  8 
April  9 
April  11 
April  25 
April  29 
May  6 


May  17 
May  17 
May  30 

From  Lords 

June  11 
June  21 

From  Lords 
July  9 

Feb.  8  j 


Feb.  8  j 

March  26  j 

A  pril  8 
August  10 

August  12 


Stages 

attained 


1st,  2d 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st,  2d 
1st 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st 

1st,  2d 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 
1st 

1st,  2d 

1st 

1st 

1st 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d, 
3d 

1st,  2d, 
3d 

1st,  2d, 
3d 

1st,  2d 
1st 

1st 


How  disposed  of. 


July  12,  withdrawn 
Apr.  19,  replaced  by  No.  2 
July  8,  withdrawn 
April  19,  withdrawn 


l  Feb.  1 
)  lect 
July  4, 
July  1, 
May  31, 
August 
May  17, 
July  8, 
July  4, 
May  27, 
July  29, 
August 
July  25, 


5,  referred  to  Se- 
Committee 
withdrawn 
withdrawn 
,  withdrawn 
8,  withdrawn 
replaced  by  No.  2 
withdrawn 
withdrawn 
,  withdrawn 
withdrawn 
8,  withdrawn 
•withdrawn 


July  4,  withdrawn 
July  29,  withdrawn 
July  22,  withdrawn 

August  8,  withdrawn 

June  13,  replaced  by  No.  2 
July  8,  withdrawn 

Aug.  6,  replaced  by  No.  2 
August  2,  withdrawn 


j  Withdrawn  in  Lords 
J  Withdrawn  in  Lords 


Withdrawn  in  Lords 


The  following  Bills  were  introduced  by  private  Members.  In  most 
instances  they  were  rejected  after  reaching  the  stages  specified. 


Highways  District  Surveyors  (Mr. 

Frewen’s) . 

Real  Property  Transfer  (Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s)  . 

Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Members 

(Mr.  Moffatt’s)  . . . 

Life  Policies  of  Assurance  (Mr.  Fa- 

Life  Policies  of  Assurance  (No.  2) 

(Mr.  Fagan’s) . 

County  Rates  and  Expenditure  ) 

(Mr!  M.  Gibson’s)  . j 

Irish  Fisheries  (Mr.  Anstey’s) . 

Marriages  Bill  (Mr.  S.  Wortley’s)  . . 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Mr.  Pusey's) 

Civil  Bill  f Boroughs)  (Ireland)  (Mr. 

Fagan’s)  . 

Affirmation  (Mr.  P.  Wood’s) . 

Juvenile  Offenders  (Mr.  M.  Milnes’s) 

Education  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox’s) . 

Railway  Traffic  (Mr.  Ricardo’s). . . . 
Highways  (South  Wales)  (Viscount 

Emlyn’s) . 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement  (Mr. 

Aglionby’s) . 

Real  Property  Conveyance  (Mr. 

Headlam’s) . 

Poor  Relief  (Mr.  S.  Adair’s) . 

County  Rates  (Sir  II.  Halford’s)  . . . 
Tenements  Recovery  (Ireland)  (Mr. 

Frewen’s) . 

Extramural  Interments  (Mr.  Lacy’s) 
Weights  and  Measures  (Sir  J.  Duck¬ 
worth’s)  . 

Burgess  Lists  (Mr.  Hodges’s) . 

Schools  (Scotland)  (Lord  Melgund’s) 
Attomies’  Certificates  (Lord  R.  ) 

Grosvenor’s) . j 

Court  of  Prerogative  (Ireland)  ) 

(Mr.  Keogh’s) . ( 

Ecclesiastical  Residences  (Ireland) 

(Mr.  Napier’s) . 

Churches  and  Chapels  (Ireland) 

(Mr.  Napier’s) . 

Clergy  (Ireland)  (Mr.  Napier’s)  .... 
Compound  Householders  (Sir  W. 

Clay’s) . 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland)  (Mr.  8. 

Crawford’s)  . 

Accidents  on  Railways  (Mr.  New- 

degate’s) . 

Home-made  Spirits  in  Bond  (Lord 

Naas’s)  . 

Improvement  of  Towns  (Ireland) 

(Mr.  Keogh’s) . 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  (Earl  of 

Arundel  and  Surrey’s) . 

Debtors  and  Creditors  (Ireland) 

(Mr.  Sadleir’s) . 

County  Prisons  (Mr.  II.  Stuart’s)  . . 
Coroner’s  Fees  Abolition  (Mr.  Os¬ 
borne’s)  . 

General  Practitioners  (Mr.  Wyld’s) . 
Sunday  Trading  Prevention  (Earl 

of  Harrowby’s) . 

Distress  for  Rent  (Ireland)  (Earl  of 

Lucan’s) . 

Public-houses  (Scotland)  (Lord  Kin- 

naird’s) . 

Encumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  (Mar¬ 
quis  of  Westmeath’s) . 

Small  Tenements  Recovery  (Ireland) 

(Earl  of  Lucan’s) . 

Master’s  Jurisdiction  in  Equity 

(Lord  Brougham’s) . . 

Leasehold  Tenure  of  Land  (Ireland) 
Amendment  (Lord  Beaumont’s). . 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  (No . 

2)  (Marquis  of  Westmeath’s)  .... 
Tenants  at  Itackrent  Relief  (Air.  ( 
Sotheron’s) . . . j 


Brought  in. 

Stages 

attained 

IIow  disposed  of. 

February  4 

1st 

July  18,  put  off 

February  5 

1st 

May  24,  put  off 

February  5 

1st 

February  20,  put  off 

February  5 

1st 

February  7,  withdrawn 

February  7 
February  5 
February  5 
Feb.  7  J 

Feb.  28  | 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d 

1st 

1st,  2d, 
3d 

1st,  2d, 
3d 

May  16,  dropped 
\  March  13,  Select  Com- 
)  mittee 

May  8,  put  off 
)  Withdrawn  in  the 
(  Lords 

J  Lost  in  the  Lords 

February  15 
February  19 
March  6 
February  26 
February  28 

1st 

1st,  2d 
1st 

1st 

1st 

March  6,  withdrawn 
March  6,  put  off 

April  24,  put  off 

June  5,  put  off 

May  1,  put  off 

February  26 

1st,  2d 

July  12,  withdrawn 

March  14 

1st,  2d 

March  4 
March  7 
March  15 

1st,  2d 
1st 

1st 

July  24,  put  off 

June  26,  put  off 

March  13 
March  19 

1st 

1st 

June  4,  put  off 

May  8,  put  off 

April  23 
April  17 

May  1 

May  2  j 

April  26 

1st,  2d 

1  st 

1st 

1st,  2d, 
Com. 

1st 

July  31,  put  off 

June  12,  put  off 

June  19,  put  off 

|  July  22,  put  off 

j  May  27,  to  Select  Com- 
\  mittee 

May  10 

1st 

July  31,  put  off 

May  10 

1st 

1st 

July  31,  put  off 

July  31,  put  off 

May  30 

1st,  2d 

August  7,  put  off 

June  10 

1st 

June  10 

1st 

June  26,  put  off 

June  17 

1st,  2d 

July  8,  put  off 

June  26 

1st 

July  5 

1st 

July  23,  withdrawn 

July  18 

July  19 

1st,  2d 
1st 

August  7,  put  off 

J uly  24,  put  off 

July  18 

July  29 

1st,  2d 
1st 

August  1,  put  off 

July  29,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st,  2d 

July  31,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st 

August  2,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st 

July  15,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st 

August  7,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st 

August  9,  withdrawn 

From  Lords 

1st 

August  7,  put  off 

From  Lords 

1st 

August  5,  withdrawn 

From  Lords 
Feb. 11  j 

1st,  2d 
1st,  2d, 
3d 

August  8,  withdrawn 
|  Put  off  in  Lords 

The  subjoined  is  a  condensed  -view  of  some  of  the  details  connected 
with  the  progress  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bills 
which  originated  in  the  Lords  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Bills  Introduced. 


No  of 

Total 

No.  of 

Received  the 

Ministers. 

Members. 

Sittings. 

Hours. 

Divisions. 

ltoyul  Assent. 

February.  . 

..  22  . 

. .  21  . . 

...  21  .. 

150  0 

...  28  . . 

.  1 

March  . .  . . 

13  . 

..  12  .. 

...  18  .. 

144  15 

...  31  . . 

.  6 

April . 

..  12  . 

..  5  . . 

...  17  .. 

140  22 

...  36  . . 

.  0 

May . 

..  12  . 

.  .  8 

...  19  . . 

1  is  1 

...  50  . . 

.  9 

10  . 

5  .  . 

...  22  . . 

177  45 

...  61  . . 

5 

July . 

.  .  21  . 

. .  5  . . 

...  38  .. 

206  20 

...  90  .  . 

.  19 

August  . . . 

.  .  11  . 

i  . . 

...  18  .. 

86  35 

...  33  . . 

.  50 

101 

57 

153 

1,053  18 

329 

90 

The  difference  in  number  between  the  Bills  thus  introduced  and  those 
which  received  the  Royal  assent,  is  68 ;  and  these  consist  of 

Ministerial  Bills  (withdrawn) .  28 

Members’  Bills  (rejected  or  withdrawn) .  40 

68 

Of  the  hills  introduced  by  Members,  17  received  the  Royal  assent — a 
larger  success  than  usual. 

With  regard  to  the  Lords,  the  hills  which  have  received  the  Royal  as¬ 
sent  bear  testimony  to  the  amount  of  work  which  fell  to  their  share. 
Several  bills  which  originated  with  private  Peers — such  as  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Church  Appeal  Bill — did  not  reach  the  Commons  ;  and  of  such 
as  did  reach  the  Commons,  very  few  have  become  law.  Amongst  the 
stock  in  hand  for  next  session,  are  Lord  Brougham’s  Law  Consolidation 
BiBs,  and  Mr.  Wortley’s  Marriage  Bill. 

III.  Attendance. 


Aggregate  number  of  Members  present  (Tellers  included)  at  each  of  the 
329  divisions  which  took  place. 


26 

73 

81 

92 

113 

122 

136 

151 

166 

184 

202 

218 

239 

263 

301 

365 

45 

73 

81 

92 

113 

124 

136 

151 

166 

185 

203 

219 

241 

263 

302 

369 

47 

73 

82 

93 

113 

124 

137 

153 

166 

185 

203 

220 

245 

265 

303 

371 

51 

73 

82 

94 

113 

125 

139 

153 

167 

188 

203 

220 

245 

268 

304 

372 

52 

74 

82 

96 

113 

126 

139 

153 

167 

190 

204 

222 

24G 

269 

307 

374 

55 

74 

83 

98 

115 

127 

139 

154 

167 

191 

204 

223 

249 

271 

308 

390 

56 

75 

83 

101 

116 

127 

140 

155 

169 

191 

204 

223 

250 

272 

308 

413 

58 

76 

83 

101 

117 

127 

140 

156 

171 

191 

204 

223 

251 

273 

308 

444 

58 

77 

85 

101 

118 

128 

140 

156 

173 

192 

205 

223 

252 

276 

311 

446 

60 

77 

85 

106 

118 

129 

142 

157 

173 

193 

205 

226 

252 

277 

316 

486 

61 

77 

86 

107 

119 

129 

142 

157 

174 

194 

210 

228 

252 

278 

323 

507 

62 

77 

86 

108 

119 

129 

143 

158 

175 

195 

210 

231 

255 

281 

329 

513 

66 

78 

86 

108 

119 

131 

144 

159 

175 

196 

211 

232 

257 

282 

336 

529 

67 

78 

87 

109 

120 

131 

144 

159 

176 

196 

212 

234 

257 

283 

342 

578 

68 

79 

88 

110 

120 

133 

145 

161 

176 

197 

212 

236 

257 

285 

342 

68 

80 

88 

111 

120 

133 

146 

161 

176 

198 

213 

236 

258 

290 

347 

69 

80 

90 

111 

121 

134 

146 

162 

178 

198 

213 

236 

259 

290 

349 

70 

80 

90 

111 

122 

134 

147 

163 

182 

199 

215 

236 

259 

292 

349 

71 

80 

90 

112 

122 

134 

148 

165 

182 

200 

216 

237 

201 

293 

350 

71 

81 

91 

112 

122 

135 

148 

165 

182 

201 

217 

238 

262 

295 

358 

72 

81 

91 

112 

122 

135 

149 

165 

183 

201 

218 

239 

263 

295 

361 

Ill 

1849 

the 

number  of  divisions  was  219, 

being  110 

fewer  than  in 

1850.  Taking  the  figures  of  both  sessions  as  a  test  of  attendance,  here  is 
one  of  the  results — 

1849:  at  158  divisions  out  of  the  219,  not  200  Members  were  present. 

1850 :  at  207  divisions  out  of  the  329,  not  200  Members  were  present. 

Select  Committees. 

February  11.  Prison  Discipline.  Reported  July  29. 

February  11.  Affairs  of  Ceylon.  Reported  February  19  ;  March  4 ;  July  24. 

February  13.  Army  and  Ordnance  Expenditure.  Reported  August  1. 

February  14.  Public  Libraries  (Mr.  Ewart’s).  Reported  August  1. 

March  5.  Postal  Communication  between  London  and  Paris  (Mr.  Mackinnon’s). 
Reported  May  28. 

March  12.  Jews  in  Parliament:  search  for  precedents  (Mr.  P.  Wood’s).  Re¬ 
ported  April  25. 

April  12.  On  Official  Salaries.  Reported  July  25. 

April  16.  Savings  of  Middle  and  Working  Classes  (Mr.  Slaney’s).  Reported 
July  5. 

April  23.  On  Sir  Thomas  Turton’s  Defalcations  (Mr.  Roebuck’s).  Reported 
June  1. 

April  29.  On  Savings-Banks  Defalcations.  Reported  August  1. 

June  11.  On  the  Accommodation  afforded  by  the  National  Gallery.  (Not  yet  re¬ 
ported.) 

Changes  in  the  Representation. 

Colclicstei' — Sir  G.  H.  Smyth  (Protectionist)  succeeded  by  Lord  John  Manners  (Pro¬ 
tectionist). 

Windsor — Lord  John  Hay  (Lord  of  Admiralty)  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hatcliell  (Soli¬ 
citor-General  for  Ireland). 

Kirkcudbright— 'Sir.  Maitland  (Solicitor-General  for  Scotland)  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Mackie  (Liberal). 

Canterbury — Lord  Albert  Denison  (Liberal)  succeeded  by  Colonel  Romilly  (Liberal). 

Sligo  County — Mr.  Ffolliott  (Protectionist)  succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth 
(Protectionist). 

Lymington — Colonel  Keppel  (Liberal)  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hutchins  (Liberal). 

Mayo  County—  Mr.  Dillon  Brown  (Repealer)  succeeded  by  Mr.  Higgins  (Repealer). 

Tamxoorth — Sir  Robert  Peel  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Chester — Sir  John  Jervis  (Attorney-General)  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stanley  (Liberal). 

Lambeth — Mr.  Charles  Pearson  (Liberal)  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Williams  (Li¬ 
beral). 

Ministerial  Changes. 

Lord  Campbell  (Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster)  becomes  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  vice  Denman,  retired. 

Lord  Truro  (Sir  Thomas  Wilde)  becomes  Lord  Chancellor,  vice  Cottenham,  retired. 

Sir  John  Jervis  (Attorney-General)  becomes  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  vice  Wilde,  promoted. 

Sir  John  Romilly  (Solicitor-General)  becomes  Attorney-General,  vice  Jervis,  pro¬ 
moted. 

Mr.  Cockburn  becomes  Solicitor-General,  vice  Romilly,  promoted. 

Earl  of  Carlisle  (Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests)  becomes  Chancellor  of 
the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  vice  Campbell,  promoted. 

Lord  Seymour  becomes  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  vice  Carlisle, 
promoted. 

Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  (Under-Secretary  for  Home  Department)  becomes  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  vice  Tuffnell,  retired. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bouverie  becomes  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Department,  vice  Lewis, 
promoted. 

Vows  Registered  for  next  Session. 

The  Commons — “  That  this  House  will,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  take  into  its  serious  consideration  the  form  ol  the  Oath  of 
Abjuration,  with  a  view  to  relieve  her  Majesty’s  subjects  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.” 

Mr.  Hume — That  if  he  should  live  till  next  session,  be  would  religiously  attend  to 
the  Estimates,  and  refuse  all  votes  proposed  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  He 
should  decline  sitting  in  any  Committee,  in  order  that  be  might  be  in  bis  place 
every  night  to  watch  closely  the  financial  proceedings  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Brotlierton — It  was  his  intention  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  he  found  that  when 
he  gave  the  Government  an  inch  they  took  an  ell ;  and  he  should  propose,  the 
first  thing  next  session,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  every  night  at  twelve 
o’clock. 

Colonel  Sibthorp — To  take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  irregularity  of  their  sittings,  and  to  prevent  Ministers  from  sacrificing  the 
public  time,  simply — he  wished  to  speak  mildly— to  gratify  their  whims  and  suit 
their  own  convenience. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 

WORK  DONE  THIS  YEAR  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
Opportunity  is  the  opprobrium  of  Incapacity ;  a  fact  which  may 
explain  why  Ministers  have  gone  through  the  easiest  session  on 
record  with  manifest  hesitation  and  annoyance.  Never  did  a  Go¬ 
vernment  meet  Parliament  for  the  annual  term  with  a  more  open 
path  before  it.  The  great  political  superseder  of  the  “Liberal” 
official  party  had  stepped  aside,  for  the  second  time  in  his  history 
had  dissolved  his  party,  and  from  being'  a  rival  had  become  the  | 
patron  of  the  Whigs,  f  rom  allies  being  troublesome  and  hazardous 
through  their  pressing  forward,  the  Radicals  had  become  manage-  j 
able  followers  and  accommodating  friends ;  even  the  Manchester  | 
School  section  mitigating  its  financial  rigours.  The  residuary  Op-  j 
position,  the  remnant  of  the  Tory  or  Protectionist  party,  was 
not  obstinate  in  its  aggressions,  for  a  threefold  reason, — it  had 
no  well-defined  policy  of  its  own  ;  it  was  less  jealous  of  the  | 
Whigs  than  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ivho  had  suffered  the  AN  liigs  j 
to  supersede  him ;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  I 
the  divisions  on  the  Address  had  exposed  its  weakness.  The  want 
of  policy,  the  want  even  of  a  common  accord  in  the  Tory  party, 
was  exposed  in  the  sequel, — in  the  idle  debate  of  the  Peers  on  the 
Dolly’s  Brae  riot ;  in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  proposal  to 
transfer  part  of  the  local  burdens  to  the  general  taxes.  Nor  was 
anything  like  unitv  of  action  displayed  until  the  debates  on  the 
Greek  affair.  The  lions  in  the  path  of  Government  therefore  had 
come  in  and  proved  their  tameness,  and  there  was  nothing  to  de¬ 
ter  the  Ministers  from  a  rapid  and  glorious  career  along  the  open 
road  of  the  session — nothing  except  their  own  deficiencies. 

By  the  return  to  a  motion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Ilall  it  appears  that 
Government  had  introduced  ninety-five  bills ;  up  to  the  9th  of  Au¬ 
gust  they  had  passed  fifty-eight,  including  nearly  all  the  routine 
and  minor  bills.  Of  the  rest,  the  greater  number  were  defeated  by 
the  indecision  and  delays  of  Government.  The  excuse  which  Lord 
John  Russell  offers  for  this  residt  is  a  clencher  to  the  accusation. 
He  pleads  that  time  had  been  consumed  in  discussion  ! — the  fact 
being  that  there  never  was  so  little  liinderance  in  the  way  of 
volunteered  or  adjourned  debates.  Nay,  he  even  instanced  the 
Greek  debate,  which  happened  so  late  in  the  session  that  it  ought 
not  to  have  interfered  in  any  degree  with  the  fate  of  Government  j 
bills ;  and  that  debate,  too,  brought  on  by  the  contrivance  of  Lord 
John  himself!  He  instanced  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill 
among  important  measures  of  which  the  discussion  had  consumed  j 
much  time,  and  ho  appealed  to  the  Speaker  for  corroboration :  he 
was  shown  that  it  had  occupied  only  two  morning  sittings  and  J 
one  night  sitting;  and  he  could  not  help  joining  in  the  laugh  J 
at  his  own  barefaced  plea  ! 

Lord  John  boasted  of  the  amount  of  work  done;  taking  credit 
for  all  the  small  bills,  continuance  bills,  and  so  forth,  that  swell 
the  list.  But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  characterizes  the 
value  of  a  session — that  distinguishes  one  session  from  another. 
Equally  might  the  public  man  boast  of  the  dinners  that  he  had 
eaten,  the  coats  that  he  had  worn  out,  the  horses  that  he  had  fa¬ 
tigued,  and,  like  Major  Sturgeon,  include  even  his  mishaps  in  the 
account  of  his  exploits.  No  doubt,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  j 
Clerks  at  the  table  have  been  very  busy ;  but  what  then  ?  Does 
the  “  Reform”  Premier  occupy  his  position  to  exhaust  himself  in 
the  carrying  of  routine  bills  and  the  accomplishing  of  small 
amendments  P  Is  there  no  other  and  greater  work  to  be  done  ? 
Has  the  country  attained  that  final  and  supreme  condition  which 
precludes  the  statesman  from  doing  more  than  keeping  as  it  is  P 
Either  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  thinks  so,  and  is  still  “Fi¬ 
nality  John,”  or  he  does  not  think  so,  and  is  prevaricating  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  urgent  work  neglected. 

But  for  the  great  source  of  wasted  time,  the  number  of  bills  in¬ 
troduced  without  the  intention  of  proceeding,  he  made  the  most 
ludicrous  plea  of  all ;  the  most  ludicrous,  but  also  the  most  pitiable 
for  its  helpless  inanity — 

“  If  the  Government  thought  a  measure  useful  to  bring  forward,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  might  take  a  different  view  of  it ;  or  it  might  be  that  the 
Souse  teas  disposed  to  sag  that  the  strong  feeling  out  of  doors  with  regard 
to  a  bill  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  proceed  with  it.” 

The  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  “  had  been  very  carefully 
matured  in  Committee,”  “  but  yet  when  it  went  to  Ireland  it  was 
considered  that  it  was  not  likely  to  produce  satisfaction  there.” 
Siu'ely  Ministers  had  the  means  all  along — at  the  outset  as  at  the 
close — of  ascertaining  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland  P  To  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  must  needs  appear  that  they  had  consumed  the  time  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  very  carefully  maturing  what  they  ought  to  have  ma¬ 
tured  before  introducing,  and  what  they  ought  not  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  at  all  if  it  was  to  be  withdrawn.  The  Lord-Lieutenancy 
Abolition  Bill,  lie  said,  was  delayed  because  “  there  arose  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State  ” ;  which  question  must  have 
been  foreseen,  if  Ministers  had  only  “  considered  ”  the  bearings  of 
their  own  measure  before  introducing  it.  But  they  are  falling 
into  the  modem  slovenly  practice  of  working  up  their  ebauches  in 
public :  as  a  celebrated  English  landscape-painter  sends  a  mere 
pro  forma  sketch  to  the  Exhibition  and  “  finishes  ”  it  on  the  walls 
— as  an  eminent  novelist  sends  to  the  feuillcton  of  Paris  journals 
jjassages  of  the  novel  that  he  is  to  write,  filling  up  the  description 
in  proof — so  our  Ministers  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  crude  idea  of 
a  measure,  literally  “  discuss  the  principle”  on  the  second  reading, 
and  do  not  “  consider  ”  it  in  its  details  until  they  are  in  Committee. 
The  Jew  Bill,  said  Lord  John,  was  cut  short  by  the  Greek  debate 
•aforesaid, — that  bill  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  long 
before  Mr.  Roebuck  brought  on  the  Greek  debate  for  Lord 
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John.  By  way  of  backing  his  own  dilatoriness,  Lord  John 
mentioned  the  Education  Bill  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham 
and  withdrawn, — a  really  great  measure,  meriting-  to  be  discussed 
in  the  national  council,  but  unexpectedly  hindered  by  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  or  treachery  of  those  who  called  themselves  “  Liberals.”  It  is 
not  the  libeller  of  Ministers,  but  their  Premier,  who  represents 
them  in  the  position  of  making  tentative  efforts  at  learning  their 
business  by  offering  measure  after  measure  for  the  refusal”  of 
Parliament ;  learning  public  opinion  for  the  first  time  by  their 
own  defeats;  and  selecting  their  measures,  not  by  their  conviction, 
but  by  the  exhaustive  process  of  winnowing  the  chaff  of  their  raw 
ideas  in  the  wind  of  debate. 

Even  if  Ministers  had  been  blessed  with  a  clearer  conception 
than  Lord  John  allows  to  them — even  if  they  had  possessed  a  more 
vigorous  grasp  of  the  thing  to  be  done  than  he  pretends  to  claim — - 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
forward  movement :  the  facts  of  the  session  exhibit  so  deplorable 
a  want  of  will,  that  it  must  be  natural  to  the  men — a  moral  moli- 
ties  ossium,  which  makes  their  very  bones  bend  under  the  effort  of 
pushing.  Look  at  their  unaccountable  delays.  The  Charitable 
Trusts  Bill  was  deferred,  in  various  stages,  thirty-two  times  ! 
The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  deferred  fifteen  times  on  the  second 
reading  alone,  and  then  dropped  till  the  1st  of  August.  The  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  Abolition  Bill  yielded  to  debate  when  only  opposed 
by  thirteen  or  fourteen  Members,  and  then  ivas  withdrawn ;  with 
many  other  such  instances  of  bills  “  deferred,”  and  finally  with¬ 
drawn  or  dropped.  The  Savings-Bank  Bill  was  deferred  and 
wantonly  abandoned,  without  a  show  of  reason  except  the  spon¬ 
taneous  delay. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  any  real  facility  that  those  bills  were  not 
passed.  We  have  seen  as  much  a  priori,  and  the  event  proved  it : 
Ministers  had  no  difficidty  in  carrying  their  miserable  Australian 
Colonies  Bill,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  every  possible  doubt,  by 
the  self-condemnation  of  their  own  misrepresentations,  and  by  their 
own  confession  of  imperfect  intelligence  ;  they  had  no  difficidty  in 
carrying  the  Brick-duties  Bill,  the  Charitable  Trusts,  the  Mer- 
cantde  Marine,  the  Metropolitan  Interments,  the  Parliamentary 
Yoters,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill ;  they  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Cambridge  Annuity  Bill,  or  the  5,000 1.  vote  for 
the  Marlborough  House  stables.  The  Parliamentary  Voters  Bill, 
indeed,  was  so  mutilated  that  it  was  not  the  measure  which  they 
introduced ;  but,  with  a  triumph  of  indecision  unparalleled,  they 
have  shone  this  year  in  suggesting  their  own  defeats ;  for  their 
President  of  the  Council,  the  mover  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  himself  suggested  that  the  qualification  in  the  Irish  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  was  too  low !  In  a  word,  where  Ministers  willed  suc¬ 
cess,  they  were  successful ;  where  they  willed  non-success,  they  were 
unsuccessful :  never  was  a  Parliament,  never  esiiecially  w as  any 
House  of  Commons,  more  diligent  or  more  accommodating. 

One  moral  source  of  feebleness  was  the  want  of  directness ;  and 
the  most  disastrous  deficiency  of  which  they  have  been  convicted 
has  been  their  want  of  truth.  The  exposure  has  spared 
neither  department  nor  “  rank”  of  office.  Thus,  in  the  Home  de¬ 
partment,  Sir  George  Grey  is  accused  by  Mr.  Horsman  of  shuffling 
certain  clauses  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill ;  and  although 
for  a  time  Mr.  Horsman  is  made  to  lie  under  the  ban  of  being  a 
false  accuser,  he  is  at  last  admitted  to  have  been  correct.  The 
Great  Seals  are  taken  from  the  well-working  Commission,  and 
Baron  Truro  is  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  office  is  to  be  divided  :  several  Whig  adherents  get  a  lift, 
but  one  hears  nothing  of  the  splitting  of  the  office.  In  the  Colonial 
department,  the  evasions,  assertions,  and  contradictions  about  the 
Australian  Colonies  Government  Bill,  are  notorious  ;  also  the 
suppression  of  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Ceylon  Committee. 
Early  in  the  session,  Lord  John  paraded  a  bran  “  new  Colonial 
policy”  :  it  proved  to  be  a  mere  stalking-horse.  In  the  Foreign 
department,  we  have  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  refuting  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  statements  of  fact ;  the  Pope  doing  the  same,  and  answered 
by  a  breach  of  confidence  which  literally  confirms  his  assertion  ; 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  doing  the  same  in  the  Schleswig  affair.  In 
the  Greek  debate,  Lord  Palmerston  was  all  Liberalism,  in  the 
Schleswig  protocol  he  adopts  naked  Absolutism. 

The  session  is  over.  Excepting  the  Interments  Bill,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  done  nothing  for  the  public.  In  the  case  of  the 
Post-office,  Ministers  allowed  Lord  Ashley  to  inflict  serious  and 
vexatious  inconvenience.  The  most  willing  and  diligent  of  Par- 
|  Laments,  for  want  of  guidance,  has  been  merely  frivolous  and  vex- 
i  atious.  Some  impatient  spirits  cry,  “  Shut  it  up  altogether  !  ”  The 
very  extravagance  of  the  proposition  only  shows  the  degree  of  the 
disappointment.  However  exaggerated,  that  feeling  is  too  na¬ 
tural  not  to  be  dangerous :  Members  are  dragging  Parliament,  as 
well  as  Government,  into  contempt.  People  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
flect  that  it  is  not  merely  the  redundancy  of  speakers  since  the 
Reform  Bill  which  hinders  business ;  it  is  not  merely  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  local  business  that  oppresses  the  central  Legislature ;  but 
it  is  the  absence  of  any  real  concern  for  the  public  welfare 
which  oppresses  the  enervated  and  drowsy  Members — the  uniform 
postponement  of  public  interests,  by  that  demoralized  body,  which 
renders  it  so  useless,  such  a  public  encumbrance  and  eyesore ;  while 
those  whom  it  suffers  to  be  its  leaders  have  so  little  mastery  over 
the  body  whom  they  lead,  the  subjects  which  they  handle,  or  the 
public  whom  they  profess  to  rule,  that  government  has  degenerated 
into  a  mechanical  routine,  without  moral  influence  or  vitality  to 
bear  it  up  in  a  day  of  trouble.  Pray  Heaven  that  tempests  may 
not  overtake  us  in  our  present  condition — or  the  session  of  that 
time  might  prove  more  eventful  than  this  of  1850 ! 
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CEPHALONIA— BORNEO— CEYLON. 

To  tlie  House  of  Commons  the  resolution  to  suppress  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Ceylon  Committee  is  the  crowning  disgrace  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  The  papers  presented  to  the  House  last  year  and  the  year 
before  conclusively  established  the  charges  of  unfitness  and  tyranny 
brought  against  Lord  Torrington.  When  Parliament  met  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  Ministers,  who  had  previously  thrown  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  inquiry,  suddenly  proposed  a  Committee  to 
resume  the  Ceylon  investigations.  The  gentlemen  who  acted  on 
last  year’s  Committee  objected,  that  nothing  more  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  an  agency — that  a  Commission  to  sit  in  Ceylon 
itself  could  alone  elicit  the  information  wanted.  _  But  Ministers 
persisted,  and  a  Committee  was  named;  comprising  31  r.  Under¬ 
secretary  Hawes,  Mr.  Secretary  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Birectors,  a  majority  of  stanch  Ministerial  voters,  and  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  Independent  Members. 

What  tliis  Committee  has  been  doing,  and  what  new  lights  it  has 
obtained,  is  one  of  those  secrets  which  everybody  knows.  Its  first 
step  was  to  turn  aside  from  tracing  the  doublings  of  Lord  Torring¬ 
ton,  to  open  in  full  cry  upon  certain  alleged  calumniators  of  a 
Captain  Watson,  who  are  now  proved  to  have  told  the  simple  truth. 
The  rest  of  its  time  has,  according  to  its  own  account,  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  hearing  mutual  charges  and  recriminations  between 
officers  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  and  in  reading  scandalous 
letters  obtained  by  scandalous  breaches  of  confidence.  The  upshot 
of  this  disgraceful  trifling  has  been,  that  instead  of  reporting,  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  and  the  judgment  it  lias  arrived 
at,  it  intimates  them  confidentially  to  Ministers,  with  a  signi¬ 
ficant  hint  that  something  must  be  done  to  allay  public 
discontent.  Ministers  thereupon,  with  the  worst  possible  grace, 
recall  the  Governor  who  was  convicted  of  unfitness  and  tyranny  j 
a  year  ago;  and  the  Committee  packed  by  Ministers,  and  Minis¬ 
ters  themselves,  agree  between  them  to  keep  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  ignorance  of  the  discoveries  which  have  led  to  this  result. 
The  House  of  Commons  on  its  part,  by  a  deliberate  vote,  approves 
of  tliis  insolent  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  thereby  degrades  it¬ 
self  to  the  level  of  a  mere  chamber  to  register  Ministerial  edicts. . 

For  a  proper  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  their  share  in 
the  transactions  must  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  some  other 
kindred  proceedings. 

Three  nominees  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  been  arraigned  before 
the  public  on  charges  of  gross  misgovernment  and  cruelty. 

Sir  Henry  Ward,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
is  accused  of  having,  in  a  state  of  panic,  acted  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  despotic  and  intriguing  camarilla  of  officials  ;  made 
an  agrarian  insurrection  confined  to  a  small  part  of  one  small 
island  the  pretext  for  declaring  martial  law  in  Cephalonia,  for 
slaying  some  men  and  scourging  others  with  a  reckless  profusion 
of  human  suffering  unequalled  by  Haynau  himself,  and  for  wan¬ 
tonly  crushing  the  sickly  “  constitution  ”  of  the  Ionians. 

Sir  James  Brooke,  Governor  of  Labuan,  is  accused  of  having 
jobbed  his  appointment  to  make  his  own  private  property  of  Sara¬ 
wak  (distant  three  hundred  miles}  more  marketable  ;  of  having- 
under  false  pretences  seduced  British  naval  officers  to  engage  in 
warlike  operations  undertaken  to  extend  his  territory  and.  confirm 
his  power  ;  and  of  having  in  pin-suit  of  these  objects  occasioned  at 
four  different  times  wanton  massacres  of  many  thousands  of  weak 
and  ignorant  natives,  and  devastation  of  their  country. 

Lord  Torrington,  Governor  of  Ceylon,  is  accused  of  bal  ing,  by 
precipitately  forcing  upon  the  Cingalese  six  or  seven  crude,  un¬ 
workable,  and  in  many  respects  oppressive  acts,  without  pre¬ 
vious  investigation  as  to  the  reception  they  were  likely  to  meet 
with,  and  without  timely  forewarning  to  the  natives,  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  wide  and  general  disaffection  ;  and  of  having  availed  him¬ 
self  of  some  trifling  riots,  to  proclaim  and  maintain  martial  law 
for  nearly  three  months,  to  have  men  condemned  and  executed 
upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  all  this  in  defiance  of  representa¬ 
tions  and  protests  from  men  of  high  personal  and  official  character. 

The  charges  advanced  against  these  three  nominees  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  are  not  vague  in  their  nature,  nor  do  they  proceed  from 
anonymous  or  disreputable  sources.  They  are  in  fact  entirely 
borne  out,  in  so  far  as  Lord  Torrington  and  Sir  Henry  Ward  are 
concerned,  by  the  official  communications  of  the  accused  parties 
themselves  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Brooke,,  by  his  own  de¬ 
spatches,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  volumes  of  Captains  Keppel 
and  Bodney  Mundy,  both  compiled  from  his  own  papers,  the 
latter  under  his  immediate  personal  supervision  and  direction. 

Yet  in  all  the  three  cases,  the  part  taken  by  Ministers  has  been 
to  interfere  openly  and  unblushingly,  by  the  most  pettifogging- 
devices,  not  only  to  deny  justice,  but  to  obstruct  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  a  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  is  refused ;  Mr.  Hawes  assigning,  among  other  reasons  for 
this  refusal,  the  trifling  nature  of  the  complaints  made.  “  Only 
seventy-two  men  were  flogged,”  exclaimed  the  humane  Under¬ 
secretary,  astonished  at  the  leniency  of  Earl  Grey’s  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  the  case  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  copies  of  de¬ 
spatches  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  which  there  is  at 
least  one  material  omission,  but  no  indication  that  anything  has 
been  left  out ;  and  the  instructions  of  the  Admiral  on  the  station  to 
Commander  Earquhar  are  withheld,  on  the  pretext  that  no  such  in¬ 
structions  exist,  although  the  Commander  expressly  mentions  them 
in  his  report,  and  although,  he  being  at  present  in  this  country, 
they  could  easily  be  procured  from  him.  Ministers  have  moreover 
favoured  and  promoted  the  attempts  of  the  friends  of  Sir  J ames 
Brooke  to  elude  inquiry  by  diverting  attention  from  the  public 
questions  really  at  issue,  to  the  wretched  personal  squabbles  of  Sir 


James  and  the  various  merchants  who  have  been  his  agents.  The 
course  pursued  by  Ministers  in  Ceylon,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not 
less  shabby  and  disingenuous,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  more  daring 
contempt  for  the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament. 

All  the  cases  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting  are  in  their 
origin  rank  Colonial  Office  jobs.  Lord  Torrington  was  appointed 
to  a  Colonial  Governorship  because  of  his  relationship  to  the 
Premier.  Sir  J  ames  Brooke  was  appointed  to  conciliate  a  set  of 
aristocratic  lionizers  and  half-political  half-mercantile  intriguers. 
Sir  Henry  Ward  was  appointed  to  reward  him  for  the  role  he 
played  in  the  farce  of  a  Liberalized  Ministry.  Their  appointments 
were  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  their  defence  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Office.  It  has  been  conducted,  as  we  have  shown, 
with  all  the  defiance  of  public  opinion  which  since  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Hawes  has  characterized  that  department  even  more  than 
it  formerly  did.  But  other  Ministers  have  not  shrunk  from 
openly  participating  in  the  offensive  proceedings.  It  was  Lord 
John  Bussell  who  undertook  the  ungracious  task  of  refusing  to 
issue  the  commission  of  inquiry  demanded  in  the  case  of  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  it  was  Lord  Palmerston  who  contributed  the  aid  of  his 
singular  talent  for  evasion  in  behalf  of  Sir  James  Brooke  ;  and  it 
is  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  who  supplies  one  document  in 
a  garbled  form  and  denies  the  existence  of  others.  Finally,  it  is 
Lord  John  Bussell  who  takes  upon  him  the  full  reponsibility  of 
the  disgraceful  collusion  between  the  Cabinet  and  a  packed  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee,  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  privileges 
and  usefulness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  all  in  for  it ! 
The  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice  and  suppress  truth  is  the  work 
not  of  individual  Ministers  but  of  the  whole  Ministry  combined. 


THE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  IBELAND. 

Tiie  curse  of  Ireland  is,  that  she  can  never  hear  from  native  lips 
the  voice  of  truth  simple  and  unadulterated ;  it  is  ever  disguised  by 
a  moral  brogue.  The  Irish  have  got  at  the  truth  that  the  false 
tenure  of  land  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  their  evils,  and  they 
have  established  the  Irish  Tenant  League  to  agitate  for  a  reform ; 
hut  they  cannot  abstain  from  mixing  up  many  a  spice  of  humbug 
with  the  agitation,  nor  from  giving  it  a  very  erroneous  direction. 
The  agitation  is  to  have  the  priest-allied  shilling-collecting  rnachi- 
neiy  of  the  Bepeal  Association ;  and  the  object  is  already  defined  to 
be  a  certain  fixity  of  tenure,  in  which  the  tenant  is  to  be  immove¬ 
able  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  that  rent  is  to  be  fixed  by  a 
public  valuation.  The  Nation  would  delude  its  countrymen  into 
the  notion  that  these  principles  are  the  practice  of  Europe! — 
“  From  end  to  end  of  Europe  these  principles  are  embodied  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  country.”  “  It  is  the  right  of  the  tenant 
to  take  root  in  the  soil  as  immoveably  as  the  landlord :  all  over 
Europe  this  right  is  in  possession.” 

This  assertion  is  not  true,  and  the  so-called  “  right  ”  would  be 
not  a  blessing  but  a  curse. 

Fixity  of  tenure  in  this  sense  is  not  the  practice  of  Europe.  In 
France,  there  is  a  practice  varying  in  different  places ;  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  the  land  is  held  by  small  proprietors  ;  some 
is  rented  from  small  proprietors,  who  have  the  right  to  revoke  it  at 
a  specified  time.  In  Italy,  the  tenure  varies  with  every  state  :  in 
Tuscany,  the  system  of  the  mezzaria  subsists  by  the  usage  of  the 
country,  but  the  tenant  has  no  property  in  his  tenure  like  that 
demanded  for  the  Irish  tenant.  In  Prussia,  with  the  emancipation 
of  the  villeins,  the  immoveability  of  the  tenant  has  received  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow.  The  tenure  in  Hungary  is  totally  unlike  that  described 
by  the  Nation.  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  examples  of  negation : 
a  more  pregnant  fact  it  is  that  the  changes  in  Europe  tend  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  opposite  direction — to  the  loosening  of  the  tenant  from 
the  soil  concurrently  with  his  emancipation  from  a  servile  tenure. 

The  change  demanded  in  Ireland  is  not  one  in  advance,  but 
is  a  retrograde  movement — a  step  back  towards  feudalism.  What 
it  seeks  to  do  is  to  endow  the  tenant  with  a  perpetual  subordinate 
propcrtjr  in  his  land,  the  right  being  transferable  by  purchase ;  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  various  kinds  of  base  tenure  in  England. 
It  was  a  tenure  maintained  by  force ;  and  commercially  available 
when,  money  being  rare,  it  was  easier  to  pay  rent  in  service  than 
in  cash.  But  there  is  no  sense  in  such  a  tenure  now.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  justifiable  ground  for  suddenly  requiring  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  to  make  a  gratuitous  endowment  of  all  the 
tenants  in  the  gift  of  a  villein  tenure  for  their  lands  in  per¬ 
petuity.  Such  a  compulsory  gift  might  be  extorted  by  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  but  not  by  any  government  except  the  organ 
of  a  revolution. 

Even  if  it  were  not  a  retrograde  movement,  it  would  be  neither 
an  improvement  nor  absolutely  a  good  working  scheme.  The  no¬ 
mination  of  a  new  tenant  by  his  predecessor  is  the  ideal  of  Irish 
agrarianism ;  but  Irish  tenants  are  not  exactly  in  such  moral  or  in¬ 
dustrial  state  that  the  landlord  could  trust  the  nomination  of  his 
tenant  to  a  third  party,  or  that  the  agriculture  would  benefit  by 
the  operations  of  a  functionary  thus  selected.  The  endless  litiga¬ 
tion  that  would  arise  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of  the  scheme. 
The  settlement  of  a  permanent  rent,  or  rent  for  a  fixed  term,  would 
in  Ireland  tend  to  a  stationary  production.  In  short,  the  plan 
would  dispossess  the  landlord  without  securing-  improvement  for 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  but  rather  handing  it  over  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  endowment  of  Paddy-M‘Kewism. 

Still  there  is  so  much  of  natural  truth  in  the  motives  to  this 
agitation,  that  it  is  likely  to  endure  until  it  shall  produce  some 
practical  fruit.  The  actual  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  is  intoler¬ 
able  :  it  impoverishes  all  parties  and  the  country  at  large ;  it  perpetu¬ 
ates  the  vicious  circle  of  despairs.  It  burns  the  ships  of  the  Irish  agi- 
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tator  ready  to  his  hand,  and  so  deprives  him  of  any  reason  for  desist¬ 
ing  from  agitation.  He  can  scarcely  he  worse  off  advancing  than  re¬ 
treating;  so  that  the  conserver  of  society  in  Ireland,  of  property,  and 
of  all  that  holds  Ireland  together  as  a  state,  is  equally  hound  with  the 
agitator  to  seek  a  refuge  not  by  going  hack  hut  by  going  forward. 
You  cannot  maintain  the  status  quo,  because  that  status  is  im¬ 
practicable  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  provide  an  alternative  for  the 
agitation :  to  supersede  it  by  providing  employment  for  the  energy 
and  labour  of  Ireland — employment  for  its  energy  repaid  by  prac¬ 
tical  improvement — employment  for  its  labour  repaid  by  increased 
production.  Unless  those  who  profess  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  and  of  society  can  fall  upon  some  way  of  promoting  such  re¬ 
sults,  they  merely  abandon  Ireland  to  its  headlong  course  towards 
anarchy. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  IN  THE  PARK. 

The  great  building  which  is  to  receive  the  Exposition  of  1851  gra¬ 
dually  appears  to  view,  in  the  description  of  the  designer,  Mr.  Pax¬ 
ton.  One  can  already  see  it  rising  up  against  the  dark  background 
of  trees,  a  brilliant  structure  of  crystal,  tilled  with  riches,  and 
sparkling  like  a  huge  jewel.  So  striking  a  spectacle  has  never 
been  shown  to  Loudon  sight ;  and  the  broad  expanse  in  which  it 
is  to  stand  wiR  allow  it  to  be  viewed  in  every  variety  of  aspect. 

It  is  natural  that  the  author,  strongly  feeling  the  mechanical 
beauties  of  his  design,  should  regret  to  consider  it  as  a  temporary 
work  ;  and  thus,  although  permanency  has  been  the  great  objection 
to  the  erection  of  the  building  at  all,  he  already  hints  a  desire  that 
it  should  not  be  removed.  This  is  a  point  which  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Exposition  cannot  settle,  nor  even  entertain.  Eor  their 
purposes,  the  building  must  be  temporary ;  and  in  fact  it  is  a  great 
merit  of  Mr.  Paxton’s  design  that  it  does  secure  a  perfectly  tempo¬ 
rary  character  for  the  edifice.  Should  its  removal  be  desired  at  the 
end  of  the  next  year,  the  whole  can  be  taken  down,  packed  up,  and 
carried  off,  with  little  loss  either  of  time  or  value  to  the  materials. 
The  Commissioners  have  secured  that  much ;  the  public  is  tho¬ 
roughly  protected  against  any  encroachment  by  the  temporary  body. 

Any  claims  to  permanence  arising  from  the  beauty  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  building  will  of  course  be  best  made  good  by  the 
practical  perception  of  that  beauty  and  that  convenience.  The 
claim  on  the  score  of  beauty  will  he  strongest  if  the  building  be 
really  beautiful,  and  of  such  a  probability  Mr.  Paxton  is  as  good  a 
judge  as  any,  although  he  is  the  author.  His  design,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  is  the  sequel  of  works  he  has  already  accomplished  on  the 
grounds  of  the  princely  and  tasteful  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chats- 
worth.  The  vast  conservatory  in  that  fashionable  Eden  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  practice  by  which  the  most  ingenious  artist  of  our  day  in 
garden  architecture  has  attained  the  invention  and  skill  to  design 
the  building  for  Hyde  Park.  The  effect  of  that  beautiful  conserva- 1 
tory  has  been  tested,  not  only  by  the  satisfaction  of  its  author, 
but  by  the  admiration  of  the  accomplished  crowds  who  have 
viewed  it  and  traversed  it.  Some  idea,  therefore,  of  the  effect 
to  be  realized  by  the  new  edifice,  is  already  before  us.  The 
claims  to  permanency  can  be  enforced  by  some  inventive  taste, 
and  yet  without  much  additional  expense,  by  accessories  to 
the  design :  for  example,  the  framework  will  afford  opportunity 
for  bold  lines  at  the  cornices  and  angles  of  the  building,  which 
might  greatly  tend  to  relieve  the  sameness  of  the  design  as  it  has 
been  published.  Again,  the  somewhat  blank  aspect  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  sparing  and  tasteful  irse  of  colour,  especially  towards 
the  end.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech  on  the  removal  of  the  glass- 
duties  gave  rise  to  several  speculations  as  to  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  coloured  glass  in  ornament.  Hot  only  can  colours  be 
exquisitely  combined  in  the  transparent  sheet,  but  a  brilliant  effect 
can  be  produced  by  casing  coloured  substances,  metals  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  plate  glass.  "VYe  believe  that  without  any  great  en¬ 
hancement  of  expense,  without  producing  any  tawdry  effect,  it 
would  be  possible  to  render  the  edifice  in  the  Park  a  crystal  palace 
tipped  with  jewellery — a  perfectly  fairy  structure. 

Then  as  to  the  permanent  use  of  the  building,  Mr.  Paxton  seems 
to  hint  at  a  winter  garden,  with  a  place  for  an  occasional  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  life.  A  winter  gar¬ 
den  is  not  a  new  idea,  though  it  is  a  good  one.  It  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  we  believe,  by  an  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  day ;  and 
it  may  be  traced  back  to  “  T.  S.”  a  Cornish  correspondent  of  Steele’s 
Tatter ;  probably  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  Member  for  Eye.  He 
describes  the  building  as  if  he  had  actually  completed  it.  It  is  a 
hundred  paces  long,  fifty  broad,  with  a  roof  thirty  feet  high.  A 
stone  wall  constitutes  the  side  to  the  North ;  on  the  South  the 
wall  is  formed  of  pilasters,  with  large  sashes  of  strong  transparent 
glass  between.  Some  of  the  artificial  adornments  by  means  of 
paintings,  statues,  grottoes,  &c.,  would  not  suit  the  better  taste  of 
the  present  day,  and  even  the  gardening  is  of  the  formal  order ; 
but  the  effect  of  a  winter  garden  is  thoroughly  realized.  “  The 
place,”  says  the  winter,  “  keeps  the  whole  family  in  good  humour, 
in  a  season  when  gloominess  of  temper  prevails  universally  in  this 
island.”  It  might  be  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  erect  such  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  London  public.  Think  of  keeping  the  whole  public  in 
good  humour  by  so  simple  a  means  !  Another  correspondent  of 
the  Tatter  suggests  the  inscription,  which  T.  S.  undertook  to  have 
printed  in  letters  of  gold — - 

“Ilic  ver  perpetuum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  sestis.’’ 

Perpetual  spring  and  foreign  zephyrs  ! — what  a  gift  for  the  lux¬ 
urious  Cockney !  And  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  stood  by  his 
gardener  when  he  described  this  dawning  palace,  declares  that  Mr. 
Paxton  “  has  never  attempted  anything  which  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  fully  carrying  out.” 
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OKDEES.* 

A  philosophical  account  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  or  a  history  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  probably  will  long 
remain  unwritten.  The  extensive  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  arts  that  the  historian  must  possess — agriculture,  flori¬ 
culture,  architecture,  painting,  illumination,  calligraphy,  and  many 
others  which  the  monks  improved,  or  restored — may  be  acquired 
by  laborious  will.  The  varied  genius,  the  opposite  qualities 
of  mind  necessary  to  appreciate  justly  and  display  successfully 
the  opposite  characteristics  of  different  men  in  different  ages, 
is  among  the  rarest  gifts  of  nature.  The  utilitarian,  who  can 
best  admire  the  hardy  reclaimers  of  fen,  moor,  mountain,  or  forest, 
piously  granted  to  the  Church  because  they  were  not  worth  secu¬ 
lar  keeping,  will  look  coldly  on  the  sometimes  misguided  zeal  of 
men  who  laboured,  as  he  will  think,  to  substitute  one  form  of 
superstition  for  another,  and  did  not  always  limit  themselves  to 
pious  frauds.  The  scholar,  who  remembers  how  much  learning  is 
indebted  to  the  religious  orders  for  their  preservation  of  the 
classics,  will  also  remember  how  much  they  have  destroyed,  and 
how  often  “  Livy’s  pictured  page  ”  and  others  of  equal  value  have 
been  erased  to  make  way  for  some  “  lying  legend.”  The  mind 
which  can  best  sympathize  with  the  devout  feeling  and  catholic 
Christianity  of  many  monks  even  in  the  darkest  times,  will  be 
the  most  deeply  shocked  at  the  priestly  pride,  the  personal  am¬ 
bition,  the  secular  objects,  the  bloody  persecutions,  the  reckless 
disregard  of  truth,  and  too  often  the  gross  immorality,  which 
have  upon  the  whole  distinguished  the  Romish  clergy.  Those 
who  feel  grateful  for  what  the  monks  did  for  original  learning, 
wiR  be  inclined  most  severely  to  judge  their  interested  opposi¬ 
tion  to  literature  when  it  got  beyond  their  leading-strings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  have  strangled  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy  for  Church  purposes,  and  kept  the  mind  of  man  in  cloistered 
darkness.  The  vivacious  genius  that  coiffd  most  effectively 
bring  out  the  follies,  the  absurdities,  the  carnal  grossnesses,  of 
saintly  wrestlings  and  saintly  miracles,  would  less  clearly  recognize 
the  resolute  will  and  daring  self-struggles  of  many  recluses ;  it 
could  not  apprehend  the  ardent  devotion  and  spiritual  love  of  the 
mystics,  even  if  it  did  not  altogether  pervert  the  unctuous  passion. 
Shakspere,  in  his  perfect  combination  of  the  inteRectual  and  ima¬ 
ginative  faciRties,  seems  alone  to  have  been  equal  to  the  task.  The 
next  approach  that  we  know  of  is  the  varied  genius  which  produced 
the  Dunciad,  the  Letter  to  Abelard,  the  Moral  Epistles,  and  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

The  object  of  Mrs.  Jameson  would  have  prevented  her  from 
writing  a  complete  history  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  even  had  her 
faculties  been  more  fitted  for  its  execution  than  a  woman’s  can 
naturally  be.  Rut  her  Legends  are  an  agreeable  substitute  for  it, 
and  very  much  better  than  an  indifferent  history.  This  lady  has 
reading  enough  to  embrace  the  general  extent  of  her  subject,  and 
she  has  realized  her  book  learning  by  visits  to  many  of  the  places 
she  has  to  speak  of,  and  by  actual  inspection  of  many  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  reRgious  houses  she  has  to  describe.  She  possesses  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  sufficient  to  appreciate  fully  the  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  the  monks  have  bestowed  upon  the  world  in  the  useful  aids, 
and  in  advancing  personal  if  not  civil  freedom.  It  is  her  direct 
business  to  describe  their  merits  as  artists  and  as  patrons  of  art. 
Her  feminine  feelings  enable  her  to  enter  into  the  devout  or  the 
mystic  devotion  that  thousands  of  the  professed  have  ready  felt, 
and  to  put  the  best  construction  on  the  warmth  of  spiritual  love. 
If  she  passes  over  the  foul  and  filthy  in  asceticism,  and  touches 
very  gently  on  the  cruelty  of  fanaticism,  or  the  false  in  the  le¬ 
gendary,  the  omission  may  be  regarded  as  a  merit  in  a  book  in¬ 
tended  for  the  drawingroom  as  well  as  for  the  library.  The  sacri¬ 
fice  to  critical  truth  in  making  the  virtues  so  much  more  prominent 
than  the  errors  or  the  crimes,  may  raise  a  similar  set-off’:  but  the 
true  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  professed  end  of  the  writer, 
which  was  to  make  monastic  legends  as  exhibited  in  art  the  main 
feature  of  her  book.  In  strictness,  the  leading  orders  of  Bene¬ 
dictines,  Augustines,  Dominicans,  and  Eranciscans,  with  their  nu¬ 
merous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  or  the  lives  and  characters  of 
their  founders  and  most  distinguished  members,  shoidd  figure  in 
“  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,” 
not  according  to  their  importance  in  ecclesiastical  or  religious  his¬ 
tory,  but  their  frequency  and  prominency  in  reRgious  pictures. 
That  this  rule  has  not  been  rigidly  observed  by  Mrs.  Jameson, 
and  that  the  reader  has  a  general  view  of  the  various  Orders,  with 
biographical  sketches  of  their  founders  and  of  eminent  saints,  is  a 
gain  despite  any  critical  objection  founded  on  the  professed  plan. 

The  volume  forms  part  of  a  series,  the  first  of  which  was  devoted 
to  legends  of  Angels,  Apostles,  Eathcrs,  Martyrs,  Patron  Saints, 
Bishops,  Hermits,  Warrior  Saints,  and  the  Magdalen  ;  the  second  is 
occupied  with  the  Monastic  Orders ;  a  third  wiR  contain  the  Ma¬ 
donna.  After  an  introduction  on  the  scope  and  pliRosophy  of  the 
subject,  the  plan  of  the  present  work  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  orders 
with  their  sub-orders,  and  the  biography  of  the  founders,  followed 
by  that  of  the  principal  members  ;  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  Rfe 
being  as  much  as  anything  else  a  determining  element  of  the  scale. 
Interwoven  with  or  affixed  to  each  life  there  is  much  symbolic  and 
artistical  matter.  The  reader  is  instructed  as  to  the  proper  dress 
and  accompanying  signs  that  should  and  generaRy  do  discriminate 

*  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the 
Second  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  Published  by 
Longman  and  Co. 
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one  person  from  another  ;  a  critical  account  is  given  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pictures  in  which  the  saint  appears ;  and  when  a  series 
of  life-pictures  has  been  painted,  exhibiting  the  leading  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  career,  the  most  complete  is  selected  for  description. 
By  this  means,  the  book  accomplishes  several  purposes.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  introduction  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
of  monastic  history  or  monastic  art ;  it  provides  a  clear,  rapid,  and 
elegantly- written  account  of  both  subjects,  for  readers  to  whom  a 
popular  compendium  is  sufficient ;  and  it  will  form  a  superior 
artistieal  guide-book  to  those  who  are  about  to  make  an  intelligent 
tour,  pointing  out  as  it  does  some  of  the  highest  or  most  curious 
pictures  in  the  churches  or  collections  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

“  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?  ”  and  as  many 
of  us  know  very  little,  our  notions  of  anything  beyond  our  ex¬ 
perience  are  generally  erroneous,  false,  or  at  best  abstract.  In 
forming  an  opinion  of  contemporary  circumstances,  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  range  of  our  personal  knowledge,  our  ideas 
are  frequently  altogether  exaggerated  or  absurd, — as  the  “  Radi¬ 
cal  at  a  white  heat  ”  touching  the  aristocracy,  or  the  Anti-Slavery 
people  with  regard  to  the  virtues  and  capabilities  of  the  Blacks. 
Of  remote  ages  the  mass  cannot  form  any  idea  at  all ;  and  philo¬ 
sophy — as  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  last  century — is'  sometimes 
mistaken.  It  requires  both  knowledge  and  imagination  to  judge 
justly  of  a  state  of  things  so  widely  differing  from  our  own. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  caution  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  the 
utility  of  critical  remark  in  the  midst  of  narrative  to  guide  the 
reader  to  aright  conclusion.  Few  things  have  subjected  the  monks 
to  more  censure  from  the  utilitarian  school,  than  the  lavish  alms¬ 
giving  of  the  monasteries ;  yet  it  was  a  blessing  to  the  darkest 
times,  and  a  choice  of  evils  to  a  much  later  date. 

“  To  understand  and  to  sympathize  with  the  importance  attached  to  alms¬ 
giving,  and  the  prominence  given  to  this  particular  aspect  of  charity  in  the 
old  pictures,  we  must  recall  a  social  condition  very  different  from  our  own  ; 
a  period  when  there  were  no  poor-laws  ;  when  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  lower  classes  were  imperfect,  and  perpetually  violated ;  when  for  the 
wretched  there  was  absolutely  no  resource  but  in  private  beneficence.  In 
those  days  a  man  began  his  religious  vocation  by  a  literal  and  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  text  in  Scripture — ‘  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the 
poor.’  The  laws  against  debtors  were  then  very  severe  ;  and  the  proximity’ 
of  the  Moors  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other  rendered  slavery  a  fa¬ 
miliar  tiling.  In  all  the  maritime  and  commercial  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
brotherhoods  existed  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  and  debtors.  Charitable 
confraternities  performed  then,  and  in  Italy  perform  now,  many  duties  left 
to  our  police,  or  which  we  think  wo  fulfil  in  paying  our  poor-rates.  These 
duties  of  charity  shine  in  the  monastic  pictures,  and  were  conspicuous  on  the 
walls  of  churches,  I  am  persuaded  to  good  purpose.  Among  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  the  canonized  saints  whose  stories  1  have  related  in  reference  to  art, 
are  the  founders  of  the  charitable  brotherhoods ;  and  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  celebrated  pictures  were  those  painted  for  these  communities ;  for 
instance,  for  the  Misericordia  in  Italy,  the  various  Scuole  at  Venice,  the 
Merced  and  the  Caritad  in  Spain,  and  for  the  numerous  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  the  houseless  travellers,  the  poor,  and  the  penitent  women  (donne  con- 
vertite).  All  these  institutions  were  adorned  with  pictures,  and  in  the  ora¬ 
tories  and  chapels  appended  to  them  the  altar-piece  generally  set  forth  some 
beneficent  saint — St.  Roch,  or  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  patrons  of  the 
plague-stricken  ;  or  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian,  the  saintly  apothecaries ;  or 
St.  Leonard,  the  protector  of  captives  and  debtors ;  or  that  friend  of  the 
wretched,  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  or  the  benign  St.  Elizabeth ;  either  standing- 
before  us  as  objects  of  devout  reverence,  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  and  her  Son,  and  commending  to  the  Divine  mercy  ‘  all  such  as  are 
any  ways  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.’  ” 

There  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  of  bright  colouring,  or  an 
absence  of  shade,  in  the  following-  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
Benedictines ;  but  it  furnishes  a  good  idea  of  Mrs.  J ameson’s  style, 
and  of  her  toleration. 

“  The  effigies  of  the  Benedictines  arc  interesting,  and  suggestive  under 
three  points  of  view. 

“  First,  as  the  early  missionaries  of  the  North  of  Europe,  who  carried  the 
light  of  the  gospel  into  those  wilds  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Saxony,  Belgium,  where 
heathenism  still  solemnized  impure  and  inhuman  rites ;  who,  with  the  gos¬ 
pel,  carried  also  peace  and  civilization,  and  became  the  refuge  of  the  people, 
of  the  serfs,  the  slaves,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  against  the  feudal  tyrants 
and  military  spoilers  of  those  barbarous  times. 

“  Secondly’,  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts  through  seve¬ 
ral  centuries  of  ignorance ;  as  the  collectors  and  transcribers  of  books,  when 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  was  worth  a  king’s  ransom.  Before  the  invention  of 
printing,  every  Benedictine  abbey  had  its  library  and  its  scriptorium,  or 
writing-chamber,  where  silent  monks  were  employed  from  day  to  day,  from 
month  to  month,  in  making  transcripts  of  valuable  works,  particularly  of  the 
Scriptures  :  these  were  either  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent,  or  bestowed 
as  precious  gifts,  -which  brought  a  blessing  equally  to  those  who  gave  and 
those  who  received.  Not  only  do  we  owe  to  them  the  multiplication  and 
diffusion  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the 
preservation  of  many  classical  remains  of  inestimable  value  ;  for  instance,  of 
the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  works  of  riiny,  Sallust,  aud  Cicero. 
They  were  the  fathers  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  they  were  the  earliest  illumi¬ 
nators  and  limners ;  and,  to  crown  their  deservings  under  this  head,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  gamut,  and  the  first  who  instituted  a  school  of  music,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  Guido  d’ Arezzo. 

“  Thirdly-,  as  the  first  agriculturists  who  brought  intellectual  resources, 
calculation,  and  science  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  to  whom  we 
owe  experimental  farming  and  gardening,  and  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  new  vegetables,  fruits,  &e.  M.  Guizot  styles  the  Benedictines  ‘  les  defri- 
cheurs  de  l’Europe  ’ ;  wherever  they  carried  the  cross  they  carried  also  the 
plough.  It  is  true  that  there  were  among  them  many’  who  preferred  study 
to  manual  labour ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  ‘sheltering  leisure’ 
and  1  sober  plenty  ’  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  sometimes  ministered  to 
indolence  and  subordination,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  their  domains  was 
often  abandoned  to  their  farmers  and  vassals.  *  *  * 

“  The  annalists  of  the  Benedictine  order  proudly  reckon  up  the  worthies  it 
has  produced  since  its  first  foundation  in  529  ;  viz.  40  popes,  200  cardinals, 
50  patriarchs,  1,600  archbishops,  4,600  bishops,  and  3,600  canonized  saints. 
It  is  a  more  legitimate  source  of  pride  that  ‘  by  their  order  were  either  laid 
or  preserved  the  foundations  of  all  the  eminent  schools  of  learning  of  modem 
Europe.’ 

“  Thus,  then,  the  Benedictines  may  be  regarded  as  in  fact  the  thinkers 
and  writers,  the  artists,  the  farmers,  and  the  schoolmasters  of  medkeval  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  this  brief  imperfect  sketch  of  then-  enlightened  and  enlightening 


influence  is  given  here  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
characters  and  subjects  connected  with  them.  All  the  Benedictine  worthies 
who  figure  in  art  are  more  or  less  interesting :  as  for  the  legendary  stories 
and  wonders  by  which  their  real  history  has  been  perplexed  and  disfigured, 
even  these  are  not  without  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  published  and  represented ;  while  the  vast 
area  of  civilization  over  which  these  representations  extend,  and  the  curious 
traits  of  national  and  individual  character  exemplified  in  the  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment,  open  to  us  as  we  proceed  many  sources  of  thoughtful  sympathy  with 
the  past,  and  of  speculation  on  the  possible  future.” 

The  critically  descriptive  parts  of  the  book,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  different  dresses  and  various  signs  of  the  saints,  are  curious  and 
interesting,  but  are  less  effective  for  quotation  than  biographical 
matter.  For  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Jameson  as  a  biographer,  xve  se¬ 
lect  a  portion  of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict. 

“  St.  Benedict  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  the  little  town  of  Norcia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  about  the  year  480.  He  was  sent  to  Home  to  study 
literature  and  science,  and  made  so  much  progress  as  to  give  great  hopes  that 
he  was  destined  to  rise  to  distinction  as  a  pleader ;  but  while  yet  a  boy,  he 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  disgusted  by  the  profligate  mauners  of  the 
youths  who  were  his  fellow  students ;  and  the  evil  example  around  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  acting  as  an  allurement,  threw  him  into  the  opposite  extreme.  At 
this  period  the  opinions  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  with  regard  to  the 
efficacy  of  solitude  and  penance  were  still  prevalent  throughout  the  West : 
young  Benedict’s  horror  of  the  vicious  lives  of  those  around  him,  together 
with  the  influence  of  that  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  drove  him  into  a  hermitage  at  the  boyish  age  of  fifteen. 

“  On  leaving  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  nurse,  who  had  brought  him 
up  from  infancy,  and  loved  him  with  extreme  tenderness.  This  good  wo¬ 
man — doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  her  young  charge  was  out  of  his  wits  or 
inspired — waited  on  his  steps,  tended  him  with  a  mother’s  care,  begged  for 
him,  and  prepared  the  small  portion  of  food  which  she  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  take.  But  while  thus  sustained  and  comforted,  Benedict  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  his  penance  entire  or  effective ;  he  secretly  fled  from  his  nurse,  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  among  the  rocks  of  Subiaco,  a  wilderness  about  forty  miles 
from  Rome.  He  met  there  a  hermit,  whose  name  was  Romano,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  pious  aspirations ;  and  then  took  refuge  in  a  cavern,  (il  sagro 
Speco,)  where  he  lived  for  three  years  unknown  to  his  family  and  to  the 
worldj  and  supplied  with  food  by  the  hermit :  this  food  consisted  merely  of 
bread  and  water,  which  Romano  abstracted  from  his  own  scanty  fare. 

“  In  this  solitary  life,  Benedict  underwent  many  temptations ;  and  he  re¬ 
lates  that  on  one  occasion,  the  recollection  of  a  beautiful  woman  whom  he 
had  seen  at  Rome  took  such  possession  of  his  imagination  as  almost  to  over¬ 
power  Iris  virtue,  so  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  from  his  solitude  to 
seek  that  face  and  form  which  haunted  his  morbid  fancy  and  disturbed  his 
dreams.  He  felt,  however,  or  he  believed,  for  such  was  the  persuasion  of 
the  time,  that  this  assault  upon  his  constancy  could  only  come  from  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  In  a  crisis  of  these  distracted  desires,  he  rushed  from 
his  cave  and  flung  himself  into  a  thicket  of  briars  and  nettles,  in  which  he 
rolled  himself  until  the  blood  flowed.  Thereupon  the  fiends  left  him,  and 
he  was  never  again  assailed  by  the  same  temptation.  They  show  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  monastery  at  Subiaco  the  rose-bushes  which  have  been  propagated 
from  the  very  briars  consecrated  by  this  poetical  legend. 

“  The  fame  of  the  young  saint  now  extended  through  all  the  country 
around  :  the  shepherds  and  the  poor  villagers  brought  their  sick  to  his  ca¬ 
vern  to  be  healed ;  others  begged  his  prayers ;  they  contended  with  each 
other  who  should  supply  the  humble  portion  of  food  which  he  required  ;  and 
a  neighbouring  society  of  hermits  sent  to  request  that  he  would  place  him¬ 
self  at  their  head.  He,  knowing  something  of  the  morals  and  manners  of 
this  community,  refused  at  first ;  and  only  yielded  upon  great  persuasion, 
and  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  this  monastery.  But  when  there,  the  strictness  of  his  life 
filled  these  perverted  men  with  envy  and  alarm  ;  and  one  of  them  attempted 
to  poison  him  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Benedict,  on  the  cup  being  presented  to 
him,  blessed  it  as  usual,  makiug  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  the  cup  instantly  fell 
from  the  hands  of  the  traitor,  was  broken,  and  its  contents  spilt  on  the 
ground.  (This  is  a  scene  often  represented  in  the  Benedictine  convents.) 
He  thereupon  rose  up ;  and  telling  the  monks  that  they  must  provide 
themselves  with  another  superior,  left  them  and  returned  to  his  solitary  cave 
at  Subiaco ;  where,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  St.  Gregory,  he  dwelt  with 
himself, — meaning  thereby,  that  he  did  not  allow  his  spirit  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  that  he  had  assigned  to  it,  keeping  it  always  in  presence  of  his  con¬ 
science  and  Iris  God. 

“But  now  Subiaco  could  no  longer  be  styled  a  desert;  for  it  was  crowded 
with  the  huts  and  the  colls  of  those  whom  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  his  vir¬ 
tues,  and  his  miracles  had  gathered  around  him.  At  length,  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  some  kind  of  discipline  and  order  into  this  community,  he  directed 
them  to  construct  twelve  monasteries,  in  each  of  which  he  placed  twelve 
disciples  with  a  superior  over  them.  Many  had  come  from  Rome  and  from 
other  cities ;  and  amongst  others  came  two  Roman  Senators,  Ancius  and  Ter- 
tullus,  men  of  high  rank,  bringing  to  linn  their  sons,  Maurus  and  Placidus, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  educate  them  in  the  way  of  salvation. 
Maurus  was  at  this  time  a  boy  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  Pla¬ 
cidus  a  child  not  more  than  five.  Benedict  took  them  under  his  peculiar 
care,  and  his  community  continued  for  several  years  to  increase  in  number 
and  celebrity,  in  brotherly  charity,  and  in  holiness  of  life.  But  of  course 
the  enemy  of  mankind  could  not  long  endure  a  state  of  tilings  so  inimical  to 
his  power  :  he  instigated  a  certain  priest,  whose  name  was  Florentius,  and 
who  was  enraged  by  seeing  his  disciples  and  followers  attracted  by  the  su¬ 
perior  virtue  and  humility  of  St.  Benedict,  to  endeavour  to  blacken  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  even  to  attempt  his  life  by  means  of  a  poisoned  loaf ;  and  this 
not  availing,  Florentius  introduced  into  one  of  the  monasteries  seven  young 
women,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of  his  monks.  Benedict,  whom  wTe 
have  always  seen  much  more  inclined  to  fly  from  evil  than  to  resist  it,  de¬ 
parted  from  Subiaco ;  but  scarcely  had  he  left  the  place,  when  his  disciple 
Maurus  sent  a  messenger  to  teR  him  that  his  enemy  Florentius  had  been 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  gallery  of  his  house.  Benedict,  far  from  rejoicing, 
wept  for  the  fate  of  his  adversary,  and  imposed  a  severe  penance  on  Maurus 
for  an  expression  of  triumph  at  the  judgment  that  had  overtaken  their 
enemj’. 

“Paganism  was  not  yet  so  completely  banished  from  Italy  but  that  there 
existed  in  some  of  the  solitary  places  temples  and  priests  and  worshipers  of 
the  false  gods.  It  happened  (and  the  ease  is  not  without  parallel  in  our  own 
times)  that  while  the  Bishops  of  Rome  were  occupied  in  extending  the 
power  of  the  Church,  and  preaching  Christianity  in  far  distant  nations,  a 
nest  of  idolaters  existed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  Christendom. 
In  a  consecrated  grove  near  the  summit  of  Monte  Cassino,  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  where  the  god,  or  as  he  was  then  regarded,  the  daemon,  was  still  wor¬ 
shiped  with  unholy  rites. 

“Benedict  had  heard  of  this  abomination  :  he  repaired  therefore  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monte  Cassino ;  he  preached  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to 
these  deluded  people  ;  converted  them  by  his  eloquence  and  his  miracles, 
and  at  length  persuaded  them  to  break  the  statue,  throw  down  the  altar, 
and  burn  up  their  consecrated  grove.  And  on  the  spot  he  built  two  chapels, 
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in  honour  of  two  saints  whom  ho  regarded  as  models,  the  one  of  the  con¬ 
templative,  the  other  of  the  active  religious  life — St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Martin  of  Tours.” 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  plates,  drawn  and  etched  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  said,  compiled,  so  far  as  taking 
parts  of  a  picture  or  bringing  together  from  various  pictures  two 
or  more  figures  to  illustrate  the  text.  These  plates  not  only 
prove  the  varied  accomplishments  of  the  fair  artist-author,  and 
illustrate  the  text  by  an  exhibition  to  the  eye,  but  give  a  character 
of  dress  to  the  volume,  and  serve  in  a  small  degree  as  contributions 
to  the  history  of  legendary  religious  art.  There  are  also  wood- 
cuts  that  answer  the  same  end. 


THE  TWO  BKOTHEES.* 

This  novel  is  a  translation  from  the  German.  In  addition  to 
intrinsic  merit  of  a  certain  kind,  it  is  attractive  for  the  freshness 
of  its  characters  and  manners,  with  enough  of  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  England  to  have  the  effect  of  novelty  without  strange¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  spice,  too,  of  German  Liberalism  and  the  rights 
of  man  thrown  into  it,  that  imparts  a  passing  flavour  without  un¬ 
duly  predominating,  and  indicates  that  a  social  as  well  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  struggle  is  springing  up  in  Germany. 

The  weakness  chiefly  exposed  by  the  writer  is  one  that  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  civilized  society,  and  might  have  been  thought  more 
predominant  in  our  own  happy  isle  than  on  the  Continent.  The 
moral  pointed  by  The  Two  Brothers  is  the  folly  of  sacrificing  every¬ 
thing  to  an  ideal  fashion.  In  the  story,  comfort,  fortune,  family 
affections,  domestic  happiness,  and  almost  life  itself,  are  thrown 
away  to  keep  up  a  supposed  necessary  position  in  society,  and  to 
enable  a  handsome  and.  favoured  daughter  to  make  a  brilliant 
match,  while  the  other  children  are  neglected,  or  rendered  wretched 
by  a  coercion  that  amounts  to  tyranny.  One  of  the  “  two  bro¬ 
thers  ”  is  a  military  man  who  served  in  the  war  of  Liberation,  and 
whose  fame  aud  epaulets  procured  a  not  very  rich  but  a  well¬ 
born  wife  of  the  family  of  ‘*  Yon  Lmmedinger  ”  ;  his  brother,  an 
advocate,  marrying  a  woman  in  his  own  middle-class  grade. 
Henceforth  the  life  of  the  brothers  lay  in  two  different  paths  ;  the 
advocate  attending  to  his  profession,  and  happy  in  liis  family ;  Lien- 
tenant- Colonel  Hattesohl  living  an  expensive  and  fashionable  life,  | 
which  he  did  not  like,  his  affairs  continually  getting  involved 
through  the  expenses  of  his  position.  At  the  opening  of  the  story, 
the  daughters  of  the  Colonel  are  grown  up,  with  a  son  just  verging 
upon  young  manhood.  One  daughter,  Amelia,  is  beautiful,  superfi¬ 
cially  accomplished,  thoughtlessly  goodnatured,  and  the  darling  of 
her  parents  especially  her  mother.  Clara  is  reserved,  not  striking  in 
person,  while  both  her  powers  and  affections  are  chilled  and  re¬ 
pressed  by  coldness  and  neglect.  Hugh,  the  son,  lias  a  turn,  al¬ 
most  a  genius,  for  music,  and  wishes,  to  the  great  horror  of  father 
and  mother,  to  be  a  musician;  hut  the  army  has  been  decided  on, 
and  into  the  army  he  is  forced. 

Such  are  the  ingredients  of  The  Two  Brothers.  The  action  or 
end  of  the  story  is  the  marriage  of  the  two  daughters.  Amelia 
fancies  herself  in  love  with  Count  Steinheim,  the  leading  man  in 
the  town  where  the  scene  is  laid ;  and  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hattesohl  is  anxious  for  the  match,  on  account  of  its  fashion 
and  advantages.  Through  such  love  as  frivolous  aud  selfish 
minds  can  feel,  aided  by  accident  and  artifice,  Steinheim  is  got  to 
propose;  but  as  it  is  made  without  his  mother’s  consent  the  be- 
trofhment  is  not  legal,  and  eventually  the  affair  is  shabbily 
broken  off  by  the  Count.  In  the  interim,  everything  has  been  made 
to  give  way  to  the  idea  of  this  marriage.  The  Colonel  is  forced  to 
increase  his  debts  and  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  pay;  a  young 
schoolmaster  recognizes  the  good  qualities  of  Clara,  but  he  is  for¬ 
bidden  the  house ;  Hugh,  after  frequent  quarrels  with  Steinheim, 
and  domestic  disturbances,  is  turned  out  of  doors  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune.  Pecuniary  difficulties,  conjugal  annoyances,  the  failure  of  his 
hopes,  and  a  gloomy  future,  prove  too  much  for  the  old  Colonel’s 
strength ;  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  widow  with  nothing  but  her 
pension  and  their  furniture  ;  and  she  turns  narrow  means  into  ab¬ 
solute  privation  by  her  ignorance  of  affairs  and  by  keeping  up  an 
appearance.  Amelia,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  a  match, 
dies  of  consumption;  and  then  the  widow  consents  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Clara  and  Heldmann.  Through  the  whole  of  the  story, 
the  advocate  Hattesohl,  the  man  of  the  middle-classes,  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  empty  frivolity  of  the  fashionables,  for 
manliness,  sound  sense,  and  kindly  feeling.  In  every  difficulty  he 
and  his  excellent  wife  come  forward  and  extricate  the  persons,  when 
they  are  permitted,  which  is  not  very  often. 

Although  disappointment  and  death  would  seem  to  bo  tragic 
elements,  there  is  little  that  is  tragic  in  the  story.  The  troubles 
are  evidently  owing  to  conduct,  and  the  deaths  do  not  spring  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  incidents,  so  that  they  appear  natural  though 
connected  with  the  story.  The  writer’s  mincl,  too,  is  more  given 
to  exposition,  satire,  or  reflection,  than  to  pathos  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  elements  of  the  story  might  have  been  presented  with 
more  effect  had  the  author  possessed  greater  art  according  to 
English  notions  of  art.  Once  in  a  way,  the  defects  are  not  felt, 
redeemed  as  they  are  by  great  reality  and  naturalness,  and  by  a 
truthful  depiction  of  provincial  German  life,  with  its  oddities,  its 
weaknesses,  its  bonhomie,  and  its  good  feeling.  TYere  similar 
books  often  met  with,  the  reader  might  turn  from  too  much  of 
householdness,  and  a  bald  simplicity  which  to  our  perhaps  more 
sophisticated  ideas  looks  like  childishness.  At  present  these  minute 
peculiarities  of  German  habits  rather  give  interest  to  the  book. 

In  primitive  times  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  are  not 
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only  regarded  in  practice  hut  are  prominent  among  uttered 
thoughts.  Refreshing  the  carnal  man  is  a  frequent  topic  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  with  Homer :  perhaps  it  is  indigestion  aud  want  of 
hearty  appetite,  as  much  as  refinement,  that  attaches  the  idea  of 
grossness  and  want  of  feeling  to  an  avowed  relish  for  dinner.  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  reached  this  point  of  sophistication.  The  substan¬ 
tial  as  well  as  the  sentimental  must  be  regarded.  The  dinner  of 
the  following  extract  is  one  given  by  uncle  Hattesohl  when  Clara 
is  betrothed  to  Heldmann,  before  the  state  of  affairs  is  known  at 
home  ;  and  it  combines  both  substance  and  sentiment. 

“  During  tlie  foregoing  events,  which  had  wrought  so  great  a  revolution 
in  Amelia’s  position,  Clara,  wrapt  in  bliss,  was  sitting  at  her  uncle’s  house, 
between  her  lover  and  her  warmhearted  and  loving  relations.  Her  aunt, 
in  order  to  do  her  darling  honour,  or  rather  to  please  her,  had  prepared  all 
her  favourite  dishes.  The  friendly  attention  was  duly  appreciated  ;  every 
new  dish,  as  it  appeared  receiving  an  unanimous  welcome,  such  as,  ‘  Oh, 
wife !  how  extraordinarily  amiable  you  are  today !  ’ — 1  Aunt,  that  is  excellent !  ’ 
Each  bottle  of  wine  met  with  the  same  approbation  ;  the  uncle,  in  his  glee, 
making  their  corks  fly  up  to  the  ceiling.  But  the  dessert  of  strawberries, 
gathered  by  Heldmann,  was  to  Clara  the  most  delicious  of  all.  The  utmost 
cheerfulness  reigned  at  this  little  feast;  and  the  advocate  was  indefatigable 
in  his  jokes,  toasts,  and  good  wishes.  The  soft  eyes  of  his  wife  glistened 
with  pleasure;  and  Heldmann,  his  arm  encircling  his  rosy,  joyous,  and 
prattling  bride,  thought  himself  at  this  moment  the  happiest  man  in  the 
wide  world.” 

One  great  merit  of  the  hook  is  its  naturalness.  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  exaggerating  merits  or  defects,  or  painting  angels  and 
daemons  instead  of  men  and  women.  The  worst  have  their  human 
traits,  and  the  best  are  not  exalted  above  humanity.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hattesohl  causes  more  misery  from  folly  and  ignorance  than  from 
intention.  Either  naturally  or  as  a  consequence  of  her  education, 
she  cannot  be  brought  to  see  things  as  they  are,  or  to  consider  that 
a  certain  state  of  show  is  other  than  a  necessity  for  a  person  in  her 
position.  On  her  husband’s  death,  she  declines  the  assistance  of 
his  brother;  trusting  to  her  brother-in-law,  Count  Maltenberg. 
Affairs  are  such  that  he,  being  straitened,  only  advises  pretty 
much  what  the  advocate  would  have  advised — economy,  and  if 
that  will  not  suffice,  that  her  daughters  must  go  out. 

“  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Colonel  returned  home  in  such  a  state  that  both  her 
daughters  started  up  as  she  entered  the  room,  and  exclaimed  with  one  voice, 

1  My  dear  mamma,  what  is  the  matter?  what. has  happened  ?’ 

“  Instead  of  making  any  answer,  she  sank  upon  the  sofa  and  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  some  time  before  she  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  scene 
in  the  Maltenbergs’  house.  The  repetition  of  what  she  had  undergone  there 
exasperated  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  ;  and  she  found  no  words  for  the 
expression  of  the  cruelty,  iniquity,  and  unbounded  heartlessness  of  her  rela¬ 
tives. 

“  1  These  are  their  promises  of  assisting  me,  of  using  all  their  influence  to 
servo  me  !  ’  she  cried.  1  Oh,  it  is  monstrous !  it  is  abominable !  ’ 

“Amidst  her  own  excitement  she  had  failed  to  see  that  Amelia  had  grown 
paler  and  paler  at  every  word.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  the  poor  child 
realize  that  they  were  in  actual  poverty ;  for  the  first  time  she  saw  before 
her,  and  looked  it  in  the  face,  a  future  of  misery  and  degradation.  For  her, 
but  a  little  while  ago  the  affianced  bride  of  a  count,  for  her  to  become  a 
bonne  or  a  music-mistress  !  She  had  received  her  own  instructions  in  music 
from  a  lady ;  her  mother  had  kept  a  bonne  herself  a  few  years  ago.  Amelia 
knew,  too,  by  experience,  what  vexations  and  annoyances  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
girl  who  has  to  earn  a  subsistence  amongst  strangers.  But  it  was  not  her 
pride  alone  which  shrunk  before  such  a  prospect ;  the  thought  of  having  to 
toil  from  morning  till  evening  had  even  still  greater  terrors  for  the  spoiled 
and  weakminded  girl,  who  had  never  in  her  life  thought  of  anything  but  of 
amusing  herself.  She  was  far  too  delicate,  her  health  too  weak,  to  he  equal 
to  any  exertion  :  if  the  maid  chanced  not  to  be  in  the  room  and  Amelia  was 
obliged  to  tie  her  own  shoe-string,  she  thought  it  an  heroic  effort.  Oh,  no  ; 
it  was  impossible  !  she  could  not  work ;  nobody  could  expect  she  should. 
She  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother — ‘  Mamma,  mamma  !  for  God’s  sake, 
don’t  compel  me  to  go  into  service  !  I  could  not  do  it ;  I  should  die !  Kill 
me  at  once  rather !  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Lieutenant- Colonel  folded  her  in  her  arms.  ‘  Compose  yourself, 
my  dear,  dear  Amelia !  I  never  will  part  from  you !  As  long  as  I  have  a 
crust  to  share  with  you  nobody  shall  tear  you  from  me.  Let  our  proud  con¬ 
nexions  be  as  envious  and  spiteful  as  they  like,  it  sha’nt  avail  them;  they 
sha’nt  drive  us  out  of  the  place.  You  will  see,  my  darling,  tilings  will 
mend;  we  shall  yet  triumph  over  them.  It  is  true,  for  once,  their  attempts 
did  succeed ;  for  nothing  will  persuade  me  that  my  sister  Eleanor  was  not 
the  cause  of  Steinheim’ s  withdrawal.  But  it  won’t  be  always  so.  God  is 
just ;  and  I  shall  still  live  to  see  you  a  proud  and  happy  bride,  and  Ernestine 
Maltenberg  an  old  maid !’ 

“Clara  had  listened  in  silence  to  her  mother’s  story,  and  to  the  sources  of 
consolation  she  suggested.  But  ever  and  anon  a  shade  had  passed  over  her 
quiet  and  thoughtful  countenance,  expressive  of  her  grief  and  her  disap¬ 
probation  :  she  was,  however,  so  accustomed  to  utter  no  opinion  in  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  presence,  that  she  said  nothing  yet.  She  felt  that  she  must  bear 
what  was  inevitable,  and  that  resistance  served  no  other  purpose  but  to  make 
the  burden  heavier.  This  hour  had  destroyed  her  last  hope.  She  knew  her 
mother  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  the  affront  her  pride  had  received  in 
her  conversation  with  the  Countess  would  determine  her,  more  decidedly 
than  ever,  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  marriage  with  Heldmann.  Arrived 
at  the  end  of  her  consolatory  speeches,  in  which  Mrs.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
had  suggested  all  sorts  of  plans  and  projects  for  herself  and  Amelia,  she, 
found  herself  again  at  the  point  from  which  she  had  started,  and  on  account 
of  which  she  had  gone  to  the  Maltenbergs,  namely,  the  question  how  to 
extricate  themselves  from  their  most  pressing  creditors.  The  solution  of  this 
1  difficulty  struck  down  at  once  all  her  newly-raised  courage. 

“  ‘  Miserable,  deserted  woman  that  I  am !’  she  cried,  ‘  with  nobody  to  ad¬ 
vise  me,  nobody  to  assist  me !  I  don’t  understand  anything  of  these  business 
matters.’ 

“  It  was  now  Clara’s  turn  to  break  silence. 

“  1  Uncle  Hattesohl,  mamma,  promised  to  help  you.  Shall  I  go,  or,’  cor¬ 
recting  herself,  whilst  a  bitter  smile  played  round  her  mouth,  1  shall  I  write 
a  line  to  liim,  or  to  aunt  Maria  ?  ’ 

“  The  proud  woman  sighed  profoundly  over  the  necessity  of  applying  for 
assistance  to  Advocate  Hattesohl ;  hut  she  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  so 
she  said,  at  last,  1  Well,  I  must,  for  I  can’t  help  myself.  Write  to  him,  Clara, 
and  say, — or  perhaps  better,  ask  him  and  his  wife  to  come  to  dinner  tomor¬ 
row  :  we  shall  then  more  readily  find  an  opportunity,  and  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  ask  him  in  form  to  give  me  his  assistance.’  ” 

The  following-  pretty  lines  may  be  taken  as  a  poetical  variety : 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Clara  at  the  outset  of 
l  her  acquaintance  with  Heldmann. 
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“Oh,  rose  !  sweet  rose  !  why  droopest  thou, 

So  withered  and  wan  thy  head : 

Suv,  has  the  tempest  bowed  thee. 

And  thy  bloom  of  beauty  shed  ? 

No,  the  tempest  has  not  bowed  me — 

I  wail  for  a  deeper  wo  ; 

Tlie  blooming  stem  and  the  flowery  pride 
’Twas  never  mine  to  know. 

For,  alas !  on  this  lonely  corner 
No  sun’s  bright  beam  may  shine; 

No  light,  no  heat  to  cheer  me, 

In  silent  grief  I  pine. 

Tears  fill  my  eyes ;  my  bleeding  heart 
Is  bursting  ’neath  my  zone  : 

Oh,  rose  !  poor  fading  flower, 

Thy  sorrow  is  mine  own.” 

M'CTJLLOCH  AND  MACLAEEN  ON  CHOLEEi.* 

Du.  M'Cueloch:  is  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Second  Life  Guards, 
and  Mr.  Maclaren  appears  to  have  been  Surgeon  to  the  Union  of 
Dlvmpton  St.  Mary,  Devonshire.  In  each  position  these  practi¬ 
tioners  have  had  opportunities  of  personally  observing  cholera ; 
Dr.  M'Culloch,  when  it  prevailed  last  year  in  the  regiment ;  Mr. 
Maclaren,  in  the  Union  of  Plympton,  among  whose  poor  and  pre¬ 
judiced  population  its  ravages  were  much  more  fatal  than  in  the 
fine-constitutioncd,  regularly  fed,  and  more  health-controlled  men 
of  the  Household  troops.  Besides  deductions  from  actual  disease  as 
.witnessed  by  these  authors,  their  treatise  contains  some  speculations 
and  suggestions.  There  is  a  lot/ical  view  of  the  cause  of  cholera, 
founded  more  on  general  possibilities,  or  at  best  on  arguments  of  a 
general  kind,  than  on  anatomical  or  medical  facts ;  which  last  come 
to  closer  proof  than  reasoning  can  attain,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
establish  the  conclusion.  There  is  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  conta¬ 
gious  nature  of  cholera,  in  part  based  on  the  idea  of  its  origin, 
and  which  is  even  less  consequential.  There  is  a  speculation  as  to 
the  cyclycal  character  of  epidemic  disease ;  its  possible  use  or  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  the  change  in  the  character  of  epidemics,  that  evidently 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  successive  generations ;  the  probability 
that  this  change  is  not  owing  merely  to  hygienic  causes,  but  to 
something  deeper,  something  in  the  system  of  nature  or  scheme  of 
Providence  ;  and  that  possibly  epidemics  are  too  much  complained 
of,  as  they  may  only  kill  rapidly  those  whom  other  diseases  would 
destroy  slowly,  tine  weather  and  good  harvests  keeping  up  lives 
that  might  drop  under  average  circumstances  and  would  certainly 
perish  in  adverse.  Lastly,  considering  that  the  facts  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  form  a  certain  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic,  the  authors  throw  out  a  suggestion 
for  an  elaborate  collection  of  statistics,  medical,  geographical,  &c. 
throughout  the  world, — which  at  present  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
accomplished.  As  the  hook  is  thin,  and  some  portion  occupied 
as  an  appendix  with  specific  reports,  there  is  little  room  for 
looseness  of  composition  or  diffusenoss  of  manner;  hut  there  is 
rather  too  much  of  the  formal  logical  in  style  and  of  medical  pe¬ 
dantry  in  diction. 

Of  the  various  topics  in  the  hook,  the  most  important  and  prac¬ 
tical  are  the  probable  cause  of  cholera,  with  its  treatment  and  pre¬ 
vention.  In  their  views  of  the  last  subject,  our  authors  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  those  most  generally  acted  on  in  practice.  In 
the  two  first  grades,  or,  properly  speaking,  in  the  more  or  less  violent 
state  of  diarrhoea  that  frequently  but  not  always  precedes  malig¬ 
nant  cholera,  they  prescribe  opium,  or  some  similar  drug,  to 
cheek  the  abnormal  secretions,  especially  from  the  bowels  ;  calomel, 
to  restore  the  secretions  to  their  normal  condition ;  and  some  com¬ 
forting  restoratives,  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  shaken 
in  the  struggle.  These  principles  of  practice,  with  attention  to 
natural  indications  according  to  circumstances,  comprise  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  will  generally  subdue  the 
disease,  according  to  our  authors,  and,  wc  believe,  to  the  fact.  When 
the  malignant  grade  has  been  reached,  whether  by  neglected 
diarrhoea  or  by  sudden  attack,  the  case  is  nearly  hopeless  as  re¬ 
gards  art.  Dut  though  the  doctors  can  make  little  of  the  last 
stage,  the  writer  may;  and  we  quote  the  account,  as  the  best 
bit  of  medical  description  of  the  subject  we  have  seen. 

“  The  third  grade  of  attack — Algide  or  Malignant  Cholera — may  announce 
itself  suddenly,  without  any  of  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  gastro- 
choleraic  irritation  or  premonitory  diarrhoea.  At  once  the  victim  may  be 
seized  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  suddenly  profusely  purged  ;  or,  if  in  bed 
asleep,  lie  awakes  with  feelings  of  faintness  and  sickness,  accompanied  with 
severe  griping  of  the  bowels,  when  they  are  moved  immediately,  copiously, 
and  are  watery  :  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  there  is  urgent  call,  and  the  bowels 
are  emptied  by  a  gush,  with  a  squashing  sound  into  the  vessel,  as  water  from 
the  pump.  Feelings  of  prostration  are  extreme  and  instant.  The  patient 
resigns  himself  to  the  issue  as  an  inevitable  fatality — expressing  himself, 
that  he  feels  it  ‘to  be  nothing  but  death.’  The  features  are  pinched,  starved- 
like,  and  cold  ;  cramps,  more  or  less,  have  now  supervened,  and  frequently 
there  is  vomiting,  ■which  may  be  witli  every  dejection,  or  incessantly.  The 
fluids  ejected  are  seroid  [serum,  a  yellowish  liquid]  or  frothy  and  slimy,  as 
water  beaten  with  white  of  eggs ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  tinged  greenish 
with  bile;  sour  times  the  matters,  whether  by  stool  or  vomited,  are  of  identi¬ 
cal  character.  The  breathing  soon  is  panting,  rapid,  and  shallow,  or  scarcely 
perceptible.  Though  sensible  and  intelligent,  the  patient  is  indifferent  to 
anything,  and  to  all  around  him.  Thirst  is  distressing  ;  urine  is  entirely 
suppressed  ;  cold  sweats  exude.  If  when  in  usual  health  the  patient  is  florid, 
now,  under  this  grade  of  attack,  the  malar  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  tips  of 
the  nose,  and  around  the  mouth,  the  colour  is  a  purplish  blue.  In  the  na¬ 
turally  pale,  or  in  women,  frequently  the  lividity  is  only  around  the  eyelids ; 
but  the  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  wretched  one,  starved,  dying  by  hun¬ 
ger  and  cold,  Deep,  dark,  congestive  areola),  surround  the  eyes  ;  these  are 
sunken,  withdrawn  into  the  sockets,  are  expressionless,  vacant,  and  waxy- 
like;  the  cornea)  are  dull,  irregular,  and  shrivelled.  The  line  of  reflection 
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of  the  conjuuctivce,  from  the  ocular  to  the  palpebral  surface,  is  much  con¬ 
gested  ;  tlie  sclerotic  coats  are  paler  than  usual — they  are  blanched.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  aspect  is  ghastly.  The  tongue  is  cool,  of  leaden  colour,  dull  and 
pale  as  if  exsanguineous ;  in  others,  it  is  thinly  and  tenaciously  coated.  The 
breath  is  cold,  and  the  voice  whisperous.  Hiccough  frequently  is  trouble¬ 
some.  The  pulse,  scarcely  felt,  is  soon  imperceptible.  There  is  now  extreme 
restlessness — jactitation  from  anhelation.  The  clothes  in  the  lightest  degree 
cannot  be  borne — the  oppression  upon  the  chest  being  evidently  the  most 
distressing  feeling. 

“Though  all  means  he  resorted  to  to  restore  general  heat,  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  face  remains  deadly  cold ;  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  nails  are 
livid  and  blue ;  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  palms  and  fingers,  are  shrunken 
and  corrugated,  incurvated  and  exsanguineous,  they  are  like  to  washer¬ 
women’s.  The  assemblage  of  these  symptoms  constitutes  the  state  of  collapse, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  death. 

“  In  extreme  cases,  or  before  death  In  fatal  cases,  vomiting  and  purging 
generally  cease  for  some  time ;  in  the  latter,  often  for  hours  previously,  a 
stillness,  almost  of  death,  obtains  ;  broken  by  occasional  jactitations,  or  an 
audible  sigh  :  a  glow  of  life,  of  colour,  and  heat,  will  sometimes  lighten  the 
countenance — hut  transiently  ;  for  suddenly  it  is  darkened — quenched,  as  if 
all  power  had  gone  out  in  the  returning  effort.  In  the  more  exquisite  states 
of  collapse  there  is  no  cure  ;  and  all  recoveries  thence  must  be  accounted  sur¬ 
prises.  In  the  lesser  degrees  of  collapse,  or  indeed  in  every  degree  after  li¬ 
vidity,  feebleness,  and  coldness  of  breath  have  set  in,  not  more  than  half  can 
be  expected  to  recover.  Death,  as  it  were  of  the  system,  has  already  hap¬ 
pened,  and  hope  alone  remains  of  its  reanimation  from  connexion  with  a 
still  unexpired  central  power. 

“  In  this  state  of  collapse  the  power  of  remedies  is  but  small — it  is,  at 
least,  difficult  to  estimate  their  influence.  Perhaps  complete  rest,  and  care¬ 
ful  nursing  to  restore  and  retain  animal  heat,  by  medicated  or  ordinary 
means,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  expoiing  himself,  to  let  -well  alone,  or 
limit  interference  to  cordial  restorative  assistance,  are  the  most  of  any  help 
that  can  be  given  ;  hope  being  entertained  rather  from  the  inherent  power 
of  life — its  resistent  or  recuperative  energy. 

“  Sometimes  the  invasion  of  Algide  Cholera  progresses  more  gradually — 
the  point  of  departure  may  be  from  any  stage  of  the  other  grades,  as  by  ac¬ 
cession  from  mild  to  severe  premonitory  diarrhoea ;  or  sometimes  it  may  be 
preceded  by  the  more  general  condition  of  choleraic  irritation  for  days  pre¬ 
vious.  But  whether  by  exacerbation  of  gentler  and  neglected  diarrhoea,  or 
of  the  general  condition  of  gastro-choleric  irritation,  the  invasion  of  the 
true  Algide  Cholera  is  always  declared  by  marked  deterioration  of  all  the 
graver  symptoms,  and  a  rapid  progress  to  the  most  serious  phenomena.  The 
point  of  transition  is  abrupt,  as  if  an  extra  force  had  suddenly  entered  into 
operation.  In  some  cases  the  phenomena  of  invasion  have  been  described 
as  first  coming  on  in  a  sort  of  aura  :  the  victim  feels  something  gradually 
to  creep  from  his  feet,  ‘  up,  all  over  him  ’  ;  sometimes  it  is  described  as 
‘  something  ’  that  he  has  felt  ‘  come  all  over  him  at  once  ’  ;  when  suddenly 
he  feels  giddy,  and  is  seized  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  immediately  they 
are  moved.  Thenceforth,  the  procession  of  phenomena  is  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  other  cases,  disagreeable  smells  are  first  complained  of,  and  are 
believed  to  mark  the  moment  of  invasion  ;  again,  it  is  a  choking  feeling, 
which  they  afterwards  explain  as  when  they  ‘swallowed  it,’— meaning  the 
infection.  Around  the  victim  of  cholera,  an  odour,  mawkish  and  sickly,  ca¬ 
daverous  and  earthy,  or  sometimes  urinous,  is  often  perceived.  The  urinous 
odour,  however,  is  more  perceptible  in  the  state  of  reaction. 

“  Recovery  from  the  Algide  state  is  always  doubtful.  Results  prove  that 
less  than  a  half  recover,  and  certainly  in  the  more  extreme  cases  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  only  escape  death.” 

The  opinion  of  the  writers  on  the  cause  of  cholera,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  of  many  other  epidemics,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  novel : 
it  is  to  this  effect.  Conditions  of  the  atmosphere  that  may  be 
called  pestiferous  take  place,  and  originate  partly  in  itself,  partly 
from  earthly  causes — as  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  or 
excretions.  This  quality,  however,  is  latent,  or  at  least  imper¬ 
fectly  developed,  until  it  meets  not  only  with  a  constitution 
adapted  to  receive  it  but  a  species  of  animal  whoso  nature  can  re¬ 
ceive  it  all ;  some  creatures,  in  the  view  of  these  writers,  being  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  certain  diseases,  and  vice  versa ; — though  this 
is  no  proof  of  any  specific  difference  in  the  virus  itself,  since 
what  produces  cholera  or  plague  in  man  may  produce  another  dis¬ 
ease  in  cattle.  To  create  pestilence,  therefore,  two  things  are  needed 
- — a  mia-rn,  and  a  body  obnoxious  to  its  influence ;  from  which 
conjunction  there  results  a  tertium  quid,  which  is,  for  example, 
the  choleraic  virus.  In  its  origin  this  pestilence  may  be  geogra¬ 
phical,  as  cholera  really  seems  to  he ;  that  is,  it  can  only  originate 
in  a  region  suited  to  it.  Thence,  however,  it  may  be  dissipated 
contagiously  by  means  of  man  or  fomites  (substances  imbued  with 
contagion) ;  though  the  contagion  depends  upon  the  twofold  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  state  of  the  air  and  other  concomitants  and  the 
aptness  of  the  constitution  to  receive  it.  The  theoretical  conclu¬ 
sion  therefore  is,  that  but  for  India,  cholera  would  not  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Europe,  since  it  could  not  have  originated  here :  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not  the  atmosphere  been  deranged  by  a  miasm 
favourable  to  the  reception  of  cholera  contagion,  it  would  not  have 
spread  through  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  the 
length  of  time  the  disease  took  to  reach  Europe,  and  the  apparently 
capricious  routes  by  which  it  travelled.  Little  peculiar  weight 
can  he  attached  to  the  argument  for  contagion  derived  from  the 
sudden  access,  and  the  feelings  of  patients,  as  mentioned  in  the 
extract ;  for  something  like  this  occurs  in  many  disorders  where 
contagion  is  not  dreamt  of.  The  sudden  chill  which  introduces  “  the 
cold  ”  is  frequently  remembered  by  the  patient ;  in  many  diseases 
peculiar  sensations,  or  hopelessness  from  the  first,  are  spoken  of  by 
patients,  and  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  extreme  sensibility.  We 
need  not,  however,  enter  further  into  the  question,  since  little 
direct  practical  result  would  flow  from  these  writers’  views,  how¬ 
ever  worthy  they  may  be  of  theoretical  discussion.  The  treat¬ 
ment  they  recommend  in  the  earlier  stages  is  followed,  we  believe, 
by  the  bulk  of  the  profession ;  the  inutility  of  remedies  in  the  last 
stage  all  are  compelled  to  admit ;  their  principle  of  prevention  is 
simply  the  “  tendency  to  the  benign  extreme,”  cleanliness,  good 
ah’,  good  living,  and  good  spirits.  N ot  much  is  even  built  upon 
contagion,  beyond  an  advice  to  avoid  needless  communication, — 
to  which  few  need  much  urging ;  and  the  retention  of  the  present 
quarantine-laws  in  obvious  cases. 
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PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

Books  of  mark  still  continue  to  appear.  Mr.  Kenrick,  known  for  various 
philological  works,  and  an  able  and  ingenious  essay  on  Primaeval  His¬ 
tory,*  has  now  completed  one  portion  of  the  task  to  which  that  essay  was 
introductory,  and  publishes  “  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.”  Hr. 
It.  G.  Latham’s  “  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man  ”  is  no 
doubt  a  valuable  contribution  to  ethnological  science  ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  the  completeness  of  the  survey,  the  order  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts,  will  bo  found  more  conspicuous 
features  of  the  book  than  the  popular  treatment.  Although  Father 
Newman’s  “Lectures”  are  somewhat  limited  in  subject,  and  have  lost 
the  gloss  of  entire  novelty  by  having  appeared  in  pamphlets  as  they 
were  delivered,  the  name  and  ability  of  their  author  will  challenge 
attention.  “  Alton  Locke  ”  appears  to  be  a  satirical  novel,  in  which  our  ex¬ 
isting  weaknesses  and  evils  both  social  and  political  are  satirized  by  an  ad¬ 
venturer  from  the  people,  who  is  supposed  to  write  Ms  own  biography. 
“Talbot  and  Vernon”  is  a  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America; 
and  is  probably  a  reprint  of  an  American  edition.  A  great  object  of  the 
book  is  to  illustrate,  what  has  often  been  a  source  of  the  interest  in  Old 
W  orld  fictions,  circumstancial  evidence ;  though  the  author  seems  to  adopt 
the  newer  view  of  advocating  its  importance. 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharoahs.  By  John  Ivcnrick,  M.A.  In  two 
volumes. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man.  By  Robert  Gordon  La¬ 
tham,  M.H.,  E.K.S.,  &c. 

Lectures  on  certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  submitting  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Ncri. 

Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet ;  an  Autobiography.  In  two  volumes. 

Talbot  and  Vernon;  a  Novel.  In  three  volumes. 

The  Phenomena  of  Pestilential  Cholera  in  relation  to  the  Grade  of 
Attack  and  the  Treatment :  its  Pathology ;  Origin  and  Spread  ;  and 
the  Means  of  Prevention.  By  George  M’C’ulloch,  M.H.,  &c. ;  and  A. 
C.  Maclaren,  M.It.C.S.,  &c. 

Religious  Scepticism  and  Infidelity ;  their  History,  Cause,  Cure,  and 
Mission.  By  John  Alfred  Langford. 

[This  is  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  scepticism  in  all  ages  to  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  religion  ;  and  to  show  how  the  attacks  of  infidelity  contribute  to 
religious  reform,  and  to  establish  the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  by  the  cham¬ 
pions  called  forth  in  its  defence,  and  the  close  inquiry  into  its  evidence  thus  in¬ 
stituted.  The  investigation  of  the  subject  involves  a  brief  survey  of  the  history 
of  religion  and  the  churches,  the  materials  for  wMch  are  readily  accessible ; 
and  Mr.  Langford  scem6  to  have  drawn  from  ready  sources.  The  style  has  a 
sort  of  provincial  inflatedness,  such  as  distinguishes  many  Americans,  many 
sectarians,  and  many  Irishmen,  and  is  neither  very  difficult  to  acquire  nor 
by  any  means  so  impressive  as  the  writers  see-m  to  imagine.  The  value  of 
the  book  must  lie  in  its  views  of  the  end  of  the  present  beginning — what  is 
to  follow  from  the  religious  movement,  and  the  equivocal  position  of  the 
A  nglican  Church ;  and  that  view  does  not  appear  very  masterly  or  prophet¬ 
like.] 

The  Churchman' s  Pulpit.  A  Collection  of  Sermons  by  eminent  Clergy¬ 
men  of  the  English  Church. 

[A  volume  of  a  periodical  whose  principal  object  was  to  print  the  best 
sermons  delivered  by  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  with  then- 
consent  and  from  their  manuscripts  :  poetry  and  a  little  miscellaneous 
prose  also  formed  a  feature  in  the  numbers.  The  design  did  not  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  encouragement  to  induce  the  editor  to  continue  the  publication  at  a 
heavy  loss,  and  here  is  the  first  and  last  volume.] 

The  La  w  of  Pews  in  Churches  and  Chapels  ;  including  those  built  under 
the  Church-building  Acts.  With  a  Chapter  on  Prohibition.  By 
George  Henry  llewit  Oliphant,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.A., 
Esq.,  &c. 

[A  plain  and  succinct  digest  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  set¬ 
tled.  An  exposition  on  the  Law  of  Pews  is  not,  however,  so  great  a  deside¬ 
ratum  as  Mr.  Oliphant  seems  to  suppose  in  Ms  preface  :  Mr.  Sidney  Billing 
published  a  book  on  the  subject  in  1845,  similar  M  purpose  to  the  present 
work.] 

Suggestions  for  the  Tetter  Management  of  the  Civil  Concerns  of  the 
Navy ;  taken  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Brigadier-General  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Bentham,  Iv.S.G.  By  M.  S.  B.  With  Observations  on  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Navy  Es¬ 
timates,  1848. 

[A  species  of  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  book.  The  materials  are  founded  on 
the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  and  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1848.  The  suggestions  are  reasonable,  practical,  and  sometimes 
embrace  points  that  have  been  hitherto  overlooked ;  but  the  statement  is  de¬ 
ficient  M  popular  force.] 

Every-day  Wonders;  or  Facts  M  Physiology  wMch  all  should  know. 
Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts. 

[A  plain  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  or  principles  in  physiology,  designed 
for  cMldren,  and  plentifully  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  It  will  also  furnish  a 
text-book  for  teachers.] 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Solon,  Pericles,  and  Philopwmen.  From  the  Text 
of  Sintenis. 

[An  addition  to  Air.  Parker’s  neat  text  editions  of  ancient  classics.] 

Les  I)eux  Perroquets  :  ouvrage  Fran^ais  destine  a  faciliter  aux  Anglais 
la  Causerie  Elegante,  la  Lettre,  et  le  Billet.  A  T  usage  des  Dames, 
des  Jeunes,  et  des  Enfants.  Par  une  Dame. 

[A  series  of  dialogues  and  “  conversations,”  followed  by  some  letters,  de¬ 
signed  to  tram  pupils  to  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  French.] 

Questions  adapted  to  Hall’s  Elementary  Atlas.  Compiled  by  T.  Bow¬ 
man,  A.B.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  New  Proprietary  School,  Chelten¬ 
ham. 

[A  series  of  questions  grounded  on  Hall’s  Atlas.  The  object  is  to  compel 
the  pupil  to  master  the  information  contained  in  the  maps,  by  frequently  re¬ 
curring  to  them.] 

Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Tart.  (Popular  Library.) 

[A  shilling  volume,  avowedly  got  up  M  haste,  bu(  cleverly  done,  though 
rather  in  “King  Cambyses’  vein.”] 

The  reprints  of  the  week  are  not  remarkable.  Bulwer  Lytton’s  “Godol- 
phin”  forms  a  volume  of  the  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Ms  novels.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  “Astoria”  figures  in  the  Popular  Library  for  a  shilling. 
“How  to  make  Home  Unhealthy,”  is  a  republication,  from  the  Examiner, 
of  a  sanatory  satire. 

Godolphin.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  With  a  Frontis¬ 
piece,  by  Hablot  K.  Browne. 

Astoria.  By  Washington  Irving.  (Popular  Library.) 

How  to  Make  Home  Unhealthy.  Reprinted  from  “The  Examiner.” 

*  Spectator  for  1846,  page  834. 


New  Serials. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  August. 
[A  sort  of  monthly  newspaper,  designed  to  embrace  the  doings  of  the  Free 
Church,  with  such  general  religious  information  as  may  be  supposed  to  in¬ 
terest  the  members  of  the  Secession.  What  is  called  “transactions”  rather 
predominate  in  the  first  number ;  but  tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  necessity 
of  bringing  certain  matters  before  the  reader  at  starting.] 

Mirror  of  the  Time ;  a  Weekly  Magazine  and  Journal.  Nos.  I.  and  II. 
[A  three-halfpenny  periodical,  containing  reviews,  tales,  “  papers,”  and 
poetry.] 

Pamphlets. 

A  Plain  Discourse  on  “  the  One  Faith  ”;  showing  the  AVay  to  Keep  it, 
the  Way  to  Lose  it,  the  Way  to  Find  it.  By  C.  S.  Grueber,  B.A. 

Record  of  the  College  of  Christ  Church  in  Trccon.  By  the  Reverend 
Jermyn  Pratt. 

Pure  Sounds  against  Pure  Immaterialism ;  or  that  Sounds  are  not 
Pure  Sensations.  Written  for  a  Prize  of  500 1.  By  Antoine  Claude 
Gabriel  Jobert. 

Town  Dues  and  Currency,  Free  Trade,  and  Protection  to  British  In¬ 
dustry.  By  John  Finch,  Merchant,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Financial  Reform  Association,  Liverpool. 

A  Revised  and  Complete  Report  of  the  recent  Tried  for  Libel , 
“  Richardson  v.  IVoodson,”  Ac. 

Oxford  Unmasked ;  or  an  Attempt  to  Describe  some  of  the  Abuses  in 
that  University,  &c.  By  a  Graduate. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  10th  August,  at  Gopsall,  the  Countess  Howe,  of  a  son. 

On  the  11th,  at  King-standing,  Staffordshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  II.  Holland,  of  a  son. 

On  the  12th,  in  Gordon  Square,  Lady  Itomilly,  of  a  son. 

On  the  14th,  at  Exton  Park,  the  Lady  Louisa  Agnew,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

On  the  16th,  in  Devonshire  Terrace,  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  29th  July,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Bayonne,  and  on  the  1st  August,  at  the 
English  Chapel,  Pau,  Brownlow  Poulter,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  Charlotte  Laura,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Drake,  of  Northehurch, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Hector  of  Stourton,  Wilts. 

On  the  7th  August,  at  Basildon  Church,  Berks,  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  J.  M. 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Glenmoriston,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  James  Morrison,  Esq.,  of  Ba¬ 
sildon  Park. 

On  the  8th,  at  Lcybourne  Kectory,  Kent,  Frederick  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  son  of  the  late  Harry  Gough  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Bexley,  Kent,  to  Hester 
Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Cusac  Smith,  Bart.,  of  King’s  County. 

On  the  8th,  at  Hornsey,  Frederic  Thomas  Pratt,  D.C.L.,  of  Doctors’  Commons, 
to  Caroline,  second  daughter  of  the  late  I!ev.  James  Wadman  Alexander,  of  Rayne, 
Essex. 

On  the  8th,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  afterwards  at  the  parish-church, 
Pontefract,  T.  H.  Pedley,  Esq.,  of  that  place,  to  Miss  Gully,  daughter  of  John  Gully, 
Esq.,  of  Ackworth  Park. 

On  the  10th,  at  Wcllesbourne,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Loi-d  Charles  Paulet,  to  Ma- 
thewana,  eldest  daughter  of  Bernard  Granville,  Esq.,  of  Wcllesbourne  Hall,  War¬ 
wickshire. 

On  the  12th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the  Viscount  Reidhaven,  eldest  soil 
of  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  to  the  Hon.  Caroline  Stuart,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Blantyre. 

On  the  loth,  at  Dyrhani,  Gloucestershire,  C.  R.  G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Thirty-second 
Regiment  Bengal  Infantry,  only  son  of  the  late  Major  Robert  Sholto  Douglas,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Best  Robinson,  Bart. 

On  the  15th,  at  Rydal,  Westmoreland,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Fleming,  W.  E.  Forster, 
Esq.,  of  Rawdou,  Yorkshire,  to  Jane  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold, 
of  Rugby. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  6th  August,  at  Adare  Manor,  county  of  Limerick,  the  Earl  of  Dunraven; 
in  his  67th  year. 

On  the  7th,  at  East  Gate  House,  Chichester,  George  John  Crosbie,  Esq.,  late 
Captain  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  second  son  of  the  late  General  Sir  J.  G.  Crosbie, 
G.C.II.,  of  Watergate,  Sussex. 

On  the  8th,  at  Wrington,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  Robinson  Elsdale,  D.D.,  formerly 
High  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Manchester ;  in  his  67tli  year. 

On  the  10th,  at  Barn  Elms,  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England  ;  in  his  72d  year. 

On  the  10th,  at  Hraycot  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Henry  Barry,  late  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Draycot  Cerne,  and  Upton  Scudamore* 
Wilts  ;  in  his  68th  year. 

On  the  11th,  in  Dublin,  Colonel  Richard  Beauchamp,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Beauchamp  Proctor,  Bart.,  of  Langley  Park,  Norfolk  ;  in  his  56th  year. 

On  the  13th,  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  John  Brown,  Esq. ;  in  his  90th  year. 

On  the  13th,  in  Eaton  Place,  Belgrave  Square,  the  Hon.  Charles  Ewan  Law,  M.P., 
Recorder  of  London;  in  his  58th  year. 

On  the  14th,  in  Bays  Hill  Terrace,  Cheltenham,  Lieutenant-General  Worsley,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  ;  in  his  78th  year. 

On  the  15th,  Sir  Edward  liowyer  Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Hill  HaU  and  Horham  Hall* 
Essex. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Wah-opfice,  Aug-.  16. — 2d  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards. — Lieut.  J.  C.  Jones  to  be  Capt- 
by  purchase,  vice  Ibbetson,  who  retires;  Cornet  J.  Clements  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Jones  ;  Cornet  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  from  tiie  7th  Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Cor¬ 
net  vice  Clements.  2d  Drags. — YV.  T.  Prentis,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Freeman,  promoted;  Troop-Sergt.-Major  T.  II.  M‘Bean,  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice 
M.  Nelson,  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  3d  Light  Drags.— N.  C.  Chichester,  Gent,  to 
be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Bennett,  who  retires.  13th  Light  Drags. — Surg.  J. 
Paynter,  from  48th  Foot,  to  be  Surg.  vice  Young,  who  exchanges.  1st  Grenadier 
Foot  Guards — The  lion.  A.  J.  G.  Ponsonby  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  purchase* 
vice  Higginson,  promoted ;  J.  M.  Burgoyne,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  L.  Fox,  promoted.  Coldstream  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards — Gen.  J.  Earl  of 
Strafford,  from  29th  Foot,  to  be  Col.  vice  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Adol¬ 
phus  Frederick  Duke  of  Cambridge,  dec.  7th  Foot — Ensign  li.  It.  Ilibbert  from 
39th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Wilson,  promoted,  lltli  Foot — O.  Davies, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Hague,  promoted.  13th  Foot — Lieut.  E.  Mor¬ 
ton,  from  9th  Foot,  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  Harry  Carew,  who  retires  upon 
half-pay  ;  J.  Augustus  Fuller,  Gent,  to  he  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Jones,  promoted- 
19th  Foot — R.  YVardlaw,  Gent.  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Massy,  promoted- 
21th  Foot — Assist.-Surg.  J.  A.  YV.  Thompson,  M.D.  from  the  85th  Foot,  to  be  As¬ 
sist. -Surg.  vice  Grant,  appointed  to  the  80tli  Foot.  27th  Foot — II.  C.  Chester,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Phelips,  promoted.  28th  Foot — E.  L.  Ilawarth, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Phipps,  appointed  to  the  82d  Foot.  29th  Foot 
— Lieut. -Gen.  Ulysses  Lord  Downes,  K.C.B.  from  the  54th  Foot,  to  be  Col.  vice  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  appointed  to  the  Coldstream  Foot  Guards.  31st  Foot — C.  Prevost, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Cassidy,  promoted.  30th  Foot — Ensign  C.  II. 
Lambert,  from  the  52d  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Harvey,  promoted.  38th  Foot — 
Hon.  C.  J.  Addington  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  YVatkins,  promoted.  39th 
Foot— A.  C.  Maine,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Ilibbert,  promoted  in  the 
7th  Foot.  43d  Foot — Gent.  Cadet  F.  M.  Colville,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  YVard,  promoted ;  Hon.  B.  R.  Pellew  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Pon&onby,  promoted ;  C.  R.  Mure,  Gentleman,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Booth,  promoted.  48th  Foot — Honourable  Robert  John  Handcock 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Knight,  promoted;  Surgeon  James  Young, 
M.D.  from  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Paynter,  who  exchanges. 
51st  Foot — J.  YV.  Sawby,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  by  purchase,  vice  Nunn,  promoted- 
52d  Foot — R.  E.  P.  Edmonds,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Lambert,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  36th  Foot.  54th  Foot— Major-Gen.  YV.  A.  Gordon,  C.B.  to  be  Col. 
vice  Lord  Downes,  appointed  to  the  29th  Foot.  60th  Foot — Field-Marshal  his  Royal 
Highness  Francis  Albert  Augustus  Charles  Emanuel  Duke  of  Saxony,  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  to  be  Col. -in-chief,  vice  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  dec. ;  Lieut.  G.  Rigaud  to  be  Capt,  by  purchase,  vice  Gren¬ 
fell,  who  retires ;  Sec.  Lieut.  E.  C.  Fletcher  to  be  first  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
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Rigaud;  Sec.  Lieut.  E.  Bowles  to  be  First  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  O’Molony,  who 
retires;  Sec.  Lieut.  Hon.  G.  B.  Leg-ge,  from  the  Rifle  Brigade,  to  be  Second 
Lieutenant,  vice  Fletcher;  Second  Lieut.  C.  C.  Hale,  from  the  RiHe  Brigade,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant  vice  Bowles.  G2d  Foot— Lieutenant  It.  A.  M.  Franklin,  from 
half-pay  55th  Foot,  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice  Kirwan,  appointed  Paymaster;  Ensign 
W.  II.  Hopkinson  to  be  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Francklin,  who  retires. 
64th  Foot — Capt.  T.  Anderson,  from  the  56th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  C.  Pattison,  who 
retires  on  half-pay  of  the  56th  Foot.  66th  Foot — Acting  Assist. -Surg.  G.  A.  Turn- 
bull  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  La  Presle,  appointed  to  the  84th  Foot.  68th  Foot— F. 
Garforth,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Halyburton,  appointed  to  the  37th 
Foot.  71st  Foot — Hon.  R.  Ilarborcl  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Fuller,  pro¬ 
moted.  7 2d  Foot— J.  C.  Stewart,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Buchanan, 
promoted.  74th  Foot — Major-Gen.  A.  Thomson,  C.B.  to  be  Col.  vice  Major-Gen. 
Sir  A.  Cameron,  K.C.B.  dec.  79th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  P.  Percival,  from  the  Royal 
Mil.  Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Grant,  promoted.  80th  Foot — Assist.- 
Surg.  J.  Grant,  from  the  24th  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Bain,  appointed  to  the 
85th  Foot.  82d  Foot— R.  T.  Glyn,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Gordon, 
promoted.  84th  Foot — Assist.-Surg.  J.  T.  La  Presle,  from  the  66th  Foot,  to  be  As¬ 
sist.-Surg.  vice  English,  dec.  85th  Foot— Assist.-Surg.  D.  S.  E.  Bain,  from  the  80th 
Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Thompson,  appointed  to  the  24th  Foot.  89th  Foot — 
G.  Creswell,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Brown,  appointed  to  the  70th 
Foot.  91st  Foot— Lieut.  R.  II.  Crampton,  from  the  3d  West  India  Regt.  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Pennington,  promoted  ;  Ensign  W.  B.  Stanton  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Hon.  A.  E.  G.  Sinclair,  who  retires.  92d  Foot — J.  M.  M‘Donald,  Gent,  to  be  En¬ 
sign,  by  purchase,  vice  Maekinnon,  appointed  to  the  64th  Foot.  97th  Foot — Lieut. 
T.  Biggs  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Burton,  promoted. 

3d  West  India  Regt.— Ensign  R.  II.  Crampton,  from  the  91st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut, 
without  purchase,  vice  Walsh,  who  resigns. 

Brevet — Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  C.B.  of  the  lion.  East  India  Company’s  Sendee, 
to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  August  13. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Whitehead  and  Brumwell,  Denton,  Kent,  coal-mer¬ 
chants — Brumwell  and  Peck,  East  Tilbury  Wharf,  Essex,  coal-merchants — Roberts 
and  Co.  Birstal,  stone-masons — Turner  and  Son,  Doncaster,  linendrapers — Poole  and 
Alderton,  Dover,  ironmongers — Edmondson  and  Pearson,  Bury,  painters — Leevers 
and  Rook,  Liverpool,  hosiers — Poole  and  Clegg,  lessees  of  the  right  of  sporting  over 
Carlton  Manor,  Otley — A.  and  A.  Leithead,  Pallion,  Durham,  ship-builders — Barnes 
and  Roper,  Wigan,  brass-founders — Bickesand  Co.  John  Street,  Minories,  patentees 
— Joule  and  Sons,  Macclesfield,  cotton-spinners ;  as  far  as  regards  Joseph  Joule — 
Davies  and  Fox,  Leeds,  joiners— Howard  and  Co.  Manchester,  thread-manufacturers 
W.  R,.  and  T.  H.  Harrison,  Sheffield,  architects— A.  and  W.  W.  Harlow,  Ashborne, 
Derbyshire,  brass-founders — Clayton  and  Ball,  Sheffield,  accountants — Ross  and 
Weare,  Shrewsbury,  nurserymen — Morpeth  and  Co.  Penistone,  Yorkshire,  quarry- 
men — Stewart  and  MacLaren,  Aldersgate  Street,  surgeons — llushton  and  Har¬ 
greaves,  Halifax,  fancy-woollen-manufacturers — Horne  and  Jackson,  Barnsley, 
linendrapers — Barnes  and  Co.  Bristol,  timber-merchants — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bank  and  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  ;  as  far  as  regards  the  executors  of  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Brown,  D.D.  Glasgow — Fulton  and  Wilson,  Glasgow,  iron-merchants. 

Bankrupts. — Jonathan  Stfele,  Deptford,  tar-manufacturer,  to  surrender  Aug. 

22,  Oct.  3:  solicitor,  Chidley,  Guildhall  Chambers  ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore, 
Basinghall  Street — Samuel  and  "William  Bridges  Adams  and  Gerard  Ralston, 
Bow,  engineers.  Sept.  5,  Oct.  10:  solicitors,  Crowder  and  Maynard,  Coleman  Street ; 
official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Edward  Stephenson,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
builder,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  3  :  solicitor,  Kaye,  Symonds  Inn ;  official  assignee,  Cannan, 
Birchin  Lane — James  Hibble,  Bishopsgate  Street,  oilman,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  30  :  solici¬ 
tors,  Clarkes,  Bishopsgate  Churchyard  ;  official  assignee,  "Whitmore,  Basinghall 
Street— Edward  Ground,  Wisbeach,  draper,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  27  :  solicitors,  Mardon 
and  Prichard,  Newgate  Street ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — John 
Whitwell,  Mark  Lane,  corn-factor,  Aug.  24,  Sept.  27  :  solicitors,  Abbott  and  Wheat- 
ley,  Southampton  Buildings;  Miller  and  Son,  Norwich;  official  assignee,  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— Henry  Edward  Ford  and  William  Reeves,  Leadenhall 
Street,  ship-agents,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  23  :  solicitors,  Lawrence  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry 
Chambers;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — John  Robinson  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore,  Wakefield,  spinners,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  23  :  solicitors,  Westmorland  and 
Taylor,  Wakefield ;  official  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds — William  Henry  de  Wolf,  Liver¬ 
pool,  merchant,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  16:  solicitor,  Holden,  Liverpool;  official  assignee, 
Cazenove,  Liverpool — Daniel  M'Intyre,  Manchester,  manufacturing  chemist,  Aug. 

23,  Sept.  16:  solicitors,  Rowley  and  Taylor,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Pott, 
Manchester. 

Dividend. — Sept.  4,  Parker,  Blackburn,  grocer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Varnam,  Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  draper;  first  div. 
of  7s.  6d.  any  Thursday;  Christie,  Birmingham — Maddox,  Liverpool,  tailor;  first  div. 
of  Is.  10 d.  Aug.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Brooke  and 
Wilson,  Liverpool,  merchants ;  second  div  of  9 d.  and  first  div.  of  Is.  6d.  (on  new 
proofs,)  Aug  15,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Lister  jun. 
Hull,  ale-merchant;  first  and  final  div.  of  6r7.  Aug.  16,  or  any  subsequent  Friday; 
Garrick,  Hull — Wray,  Hull,  draper  ;  first  div.  of  4s.  Aug  16,  or  any  subsequent 
Friday;  Carrick,  Hull— Fletcher,  Manchester,  auctioneer;  first  div.  of  4  5-16d.  any 
Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Mills,  Perth,  baker,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  9— Muir,  Edinburgh, 
banker,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  18 — Maitland,  Troon,  merchant,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  9. 

Friday ,  August  16. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Bullpitt  and  Co.  Minories,  cork-merchants— Crowther 
and  Shawcross,  Stockport,  cotton-spinners— T.  and  II.  Twiss,  Birmingham,  platers — 
Coopland  and  Harrison,  Liverpool,  flour-dealers — Dewhurst  and  Bevan,  Manchester, 
chemists— Wilhelms  and  Co.  Aldgate,  clothiers — Kendal  and  Co.  Huddersfield, 
woolstaplers— Darnbrough  and  Co.  Manchester,  tea-merchants — Cumings  and  Ven- 
ton,  Exeter,  slaters — Foster  and  Ilasell,  Dowgate  Ilill,  attornies — Fisher  and  Dy¬ 
son,  Huddersfield,  stone-masons — Unsworth  and  Co.  Blackrod,  Lancashire,  bleachers ; 
as  far  as  regards  J.  Unsworth— Peace  and  Co.  Sheffield,  file-manufacturers —  Marshes 
and  Shepherd,  Sheffield,  manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  J.  M.  Shepherd — Lancas¬ 
ter  senior  and  Lancaster  junior,  Liverpool,  graziers — Francis  and  Baylis,  High 
Street,  Borough,  corn-merchants — Cooper  and  Hartley,  Manchester,  printers — 
Hays  and  Co.  Eccleston,  stone-delfers— Hancock  and  Co.  Burslcm,  earthenware- 
manufacturers ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Hancock — Burn  and  Nicholson,  Gate  Helmsley, 
keepers  of  a  lunatic  asylum — Brockelbank  and  Co.  Wandsworth;  as  far  as  regards 
J.  E.  Beveridge — Woolridge  and  Guest,  Kidderminster,  auctioneers. 

Bankrupts. — James  Gii.lett  Beach,  Woolwich,  victualler,  to  surrender  Aug.  23, 
Sept.  28  :  solicitors,  Bristow  and  Tarrant,  Bond  Court,  Walbrook ;  official  assignee, 
Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — James  Groom  Short,  Bell  Street,  Edgeware  Road, 
iron-founder,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  28  :  solicitor,  Rushbury,  Howard  Street,  Strand  ;  official 
assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — John  Napoleon  Reynolds,  Upper  Street,  Isling¬ 
ton,  grocer,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  27  :  solicitors,  Van  Sandau  and  Cumming,  King  Street, 
Cheapside;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Frederick  Mountford,  Green¬ 
wich,  stationer,  Aug.  24,  Oct.  4 :  solicitor,  Goddard,  King  Street,  Cheapside;  official 
assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— John  Robinson  and  Edward  Moore,  Wakefield, 
spinners,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  23:  solicitors,  Westmorland  and  Taylor,  Wakefield  ;  official 
assignee,  Hope,  Leeds — Robert  Henry  Wood,  Birmingham,  grocer,  Aug.  29,  Sept. 
26:  solicitors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Yalpy,  Birmingham 
— William  Shropshall  jun.  Congleton,  Cheshire,  miller,  Ang.  26,  Sept.  23:  solici¬ 
tor,  Bell,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Morgan,  Liverpool— William  Goldfinch 
Williams,  Accrington,  Lancashire,  draper,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  28  :  solicitors,  Sale  and 
Co,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — Sept.  13,  Jones,  Blackfriars  Road,  linendraper— Sept.  9,  Woolnough, 
C'hediston,  Suffolk,  cattle-dealer — Sept.  13,  Fisher,  Bristol,  livery-stable-keeper — 
Sept.  13,  Reed,  Marlborough,  brewer— Sept.  13,  James,  Llangattock,  Breconshire, 
provision-dealer — Sept.  20,  Bowyer,  Boreham,  Wiltshire,  miller— Sept.  4,  Orrell, 
Manchester,  gum-manufacturer— Sept.  6,  Danson,  Lancaster,  merchant — Sept.  7, 
Linley,  Conisbrough,  Yorkshire,  sithe-manufacturer — Sept.  7,  Bridgeford,  Sheffield, 
printer — Sept.  6,  Ch.  wood,  Leeds,  iron-founder — Sept.  7,  Parker  and  Co.  Sheffield, 
bankers — Sept.  7,  Bickley,  Sheffield,  innkeeper — Sept.  6,  Garrison,  Ilelperby,  York¬ 
shire,  grocer. 

Certificates. — Tube  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Sept.  9,  Jones,  Blackfriars  Road,  linendraper — Sept.  9,  Peakome,  Princes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  saddler — Sept.  9,  Edwards,  King  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
dressing-case-maker — Sept.  12,  Penfold,  Arundel,  ironmonger — Sept.  12,  Spencer, 
Devonport,  draper — Sept.  12,  Thomas,  Leominster,  wine-merchant. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. —  Inger,  Nottingham,  druggist;  first  div.  of  4s.  Aug. 
17,  Oct.  12,  and  on  every  subsequent  alternate  Saturday  until  Dec.  21  ;  Bittleston, 
Nottingham— Woolston,  Stamford,  brick-maker;  second  and  final  div.  of  4s.  10jc7. 
Aug.  17,  Oct.  12,  and  on  every  subsequent  alternate  Saturday  until  Dec.  21 ;  Bittle¬ 


ston,  Nottingham— Cartwright,  Leicester,  dresser;  first  div.  of  5s.  9 d.  Aug.  17,  Oct. 
12,  and  on  every  subsequent  alternate  Saturday  until  Dec.  21 ;  Bittleston,  Notting¬ 
ham— Till,  Salisbury,  linendraper;  first  div.  of  11s.  8 d.  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of 
the  three  Thursdays  after  Oct.  12;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Yates,  York  Road, 
Lambeth,  shipowner  ;  second  div.  of  5d.  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thurs¬ 
days  after  Oct.  12  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Ward,  Upper  Ground  Street,  Christ¬ 
church,  ironfounder;  third  div.  of  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thurs¬ 
days  after  Oct.  12;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Reynolds  jun.  Gorleston,  Suffolk,  mil¬ 
ler;  first  div.  of  2\d.  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thursdays  after  Oct.  12; 
Graham,  Coleman  Street — Davies,  Brownlow  Street,  Holborn,  victualler;  first  div.  of 
Is.  Id.  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thursdays  after  Oct.  12  ;  Graham,  Cole¬ 
man  Street — Clark  jun.  Colchester,  pawnbroker;  final  div.  of  ^d.  Wednesday  next, 
or  any  of  the  three  Thursdays  after  Oct.  12  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Weigall,  Con¬ 
duit  Street,  tailor;  third  div.  of  3 d.  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thursdays 
after  Oct.  12;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Williams  and  Wilson,  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chants  ;  eighth  div.  of  gths  of  a  penny,  Wednesday  next,  or  any  of  the  three  Thurs¬ 
days  after  Oct.  12  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — M‘Gowan,  Glasgow,  trader,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  11 — Miller, 
Glasgow,  manufacturer,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  11— Corbet,  Glasgow,  coinmission-agent, 
Aug.  23,  Sept.  16 — Pirrie,  Gartly,  Aberdeenshire,  farmer,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  11. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3 1  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10*  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  ljd.  per  diem 
India  Bonds,  3*  per  Cent . 


FUND  S.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday • 

968 

96J 

96| 

968 

96* 

96} 

96J 

96§ 

96J 

96  i 

961 

968 

»7* 

97i 

97* 

97* 

97* 

97* 

99* 

m 

99 

99* 

98* 

99 

— 

81 

8J 

— 

»s 

8* 

— 

212 

211 

212 

212 

211 

268 

267 

— 

— 

— 

266 

66  pm. 

66 

69 

69 

68 

65 

— 

90  pm. 

90 

86 

89 

85 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

..5  p.  Ct. 

1072 

Belgian . 

•44  - 

90* 

Mexican . 

29* 

Ditto . 

.2*  - 

50 

Michigan . 

..6  — 

Brazilian  . 

92J 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . . 

..6  — 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

58* 

New  York  (1858) . 

93 

Chilian . 

103 

Ohio . 

— 

Danish  . 

77 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

83*  exd 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

•  24  - 

671 

82* 

Ditto . 

89  * 

Portuguese . 

874 

French  . 

57f.  75c. 

Dilto . 

..3  — 

Ditto . 

.5  — 

97f.  50c. 

Russian . 

..5  — 

1113 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

— 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

171 

Illinois  . 

.6  — 

■ - 

Ditto . 

..3  — 

37* 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana  (Sterling)  .... 
Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

90  exd. 

90 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

— 

.5  — 

Venezuela  Active . 

35 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

7? 

23* 

6J 

Banks — 

8 

23} 
27  ^ 
18* 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 
Great  Western . 

240  ex  d. 
30 

573  d. 
96* 

38  pm. 

London  and  Westminster . 

London  Joint  Stock . 

National  of  Ireland . 

U nion  of  Australia 
Union  of  London  . . 
Mines — 

32J 

12* 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
London  and  lllackwall . 

804 

44 

112* 

33} 

64 

148 

60  ex  cl. 
143 

16* 

1423  exd. 
122 

6* 

15 

32| 

North  British . 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  lley) . 

South-western . 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

Miscellaneous — 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

Docks — 

East  and  West  India. 

General  Steam . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

78 

60 

St.  Katherine . 

82  ex  d. 

South  Australian  . 

18-1  ex  d. 

BULLION. 

Per  oz. 

METALS. 

Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard. . . . 

£3  17  9 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  .. 

0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars - 

0  10  0  .. 

0  0  0 

18  0  0 
14  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 

0  4  ll| 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . . 

13  15  0  .. 

8.  s. 

Wheat, R.New  42  to4 1 

GRAIN,  Mark 

s.  s. 

Rye . 22  to  23 

Lane,  Aug.  16. 

s.  s. 

Maple . 29  to  31 

Oats,  Feed  . 

s.  s. 
16  to  17 

Fine .  44—46 

Barley - 

. .  20  —  21 

White  ....  23  —  26 

Fine  . 

.  17  —  18 

Old  . 40—42 

Malting . 

..  23  —  24 

Boilers  ...  27 — 28 

Poland  . . 

.  IS— 19 

White . 42  —  43 

Malt,  Old. 

.  48  —  5U 

Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  27 

Fine  . 

.  19  —  20 

Fine . 43  —  45 

Fine  .... 

. .  50  —  52 

Old .  27  —  23 

Potato  . . . 

22  —  23 

Super.  New.  48  —  52 

Peas,  Hog. 

.  28  —  29 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 

Fine  . 

.  23  —  24 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  Aug.  10. 

Wheat  ...  42s.  7 d. 

live  . 

.  23s.  3d. 

Wheat  ....  44s.  Id. 

Rye . 

23s.  8«. 

Barley  ....  22  1 

Beans  .... 

.  27  4 

Barley  . 22  5 

Beans  . 

27  9 

Oats .  17  7 

Peas  . 

Oats  .  17  11 

Peas . 

26  10 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

PROVISIONS 

Buttei’ — Best  Fresh,  1  Is.  Od.  per  doz. 

Seconds  . . . . . 

Carlow,  31.  4s.  to  3l.  6s.  per  cwt. 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Bacon,  Irish  . 

.  .per  cwt.  54s.  to  58s. 

Norfolk  and  Stockton 

.  30  —  32 

Cheese,  Cheshire  - 

.  4 

—  56 

American . 

.per  barrel  23  —  25 

Derby  Plain . 

.  44  —  54 

Canadian  . 

2—24 

Hams,  York . 

.  60  —  70 

Bread,  (id.  to  7i 

.  the  41b.  loaf. 

Eggs,  French,  per  120, 

4s.  Od.  to  5s.  (id. 

BUTCHERS*  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leaden-hall."  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 

s.  cl.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 

Beef  ..  2  0  to  2  10  to  3  2  .  2  10  to  3  G  to  3  8  |  Friday.  Monday 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  3  8  —  3  10  —  4  2  i  Beasts  .  1,074  .  4,129 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  10  —  3  6  —  3  10  1  Sheep.  13,9  0  .  31,920 

Pork  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  ....  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  0  Calves .  623  288 

Lamb..  3  4  —  4  0  —  4  6  .  4  0  —  4  4  —  4  8  1  Pigs  . . .  219 .  205 

"  To  sink  the  offal,  per  S  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


115s.  to  130s. 
12G  —  210 
95  —  108 
0—0 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether - 

I  Fine  Combing . 


12 d.  to  1 
11  —  12i 
12—0 
1U.J—  lli 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  30  Trusses.) 
Cumberland.  Smithfield. 

Hay,  Good .  70s.  to  75 . .  68s.  to  70s.  .. 

Inferior .  50  —  65  .  55  60  .. 

New  . . . .  50  —  65  .  45  60  ... 

Clover .  78  —  84  .  86  —  88 

Wheat  Straw .  26  —  30  .  21  28 


WhitechateL. 

. . .  G5 s.  to  70s, 
0  —  0 
. .  55  —  63 

. . .  74—84 

. .  23—26 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . perewt.  £1  15  6 

Refiued  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  9 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  (id.  to  5s.  Grf. 

Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  15  G 

Tees .  15  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb."  0s.  Id.  to  Os.  3d. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  tine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  43  —  44s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  25s.  1 JJ. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  0 d.  to  15s.  6d. 


'90 


TIIE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


II 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

MADAME  FIORENTINI.— In  consequence  of  the  great 
success  of  Madame  Fiorentini,  she  will  have  the  honour  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  week  iu  Bellini’s  Opera  of  j 
NORMA. 

Eli  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.— 

TWO  FAREWELL  NIGHTS.— It  is  respectfully  an-  I 
nouncecl  that  the  FAREWELL  and  CONCLUDING  NIGHTS 
of  the  season,  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  Aug.  22,  and  on  , 
Saturday,  Aug.  24,  1850. 

TNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

_L  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street,  , 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS.— A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA.  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  on  this  highly  interesting  journey  from  Southampton  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
appropriate  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Cloclc. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  (id ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 


M 


OYUMEYT  TO  THE  GOOD  DURE 

-  OF  CAMBRIDGE. — At  the  First  Meeting  of  the  General 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  Public  Meeting  held  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Mansionhouse,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Bart.  G.C.B.  in  the  Chair,  (in  the  absence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,)  it  was  resolved — That  as 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  notwithstanding  the 
deep  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  object,  could  not  preside  at 
the  proposed  meeting  at  Willis’s  Rooms ;  and  as  the  season 
is  now  closed  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  PUBLIC 
MEETING  be  POSTPONED  for  the  PRESENT.  A  Sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  to  adopt  all  necessary  measures  for 
promotion  and  collection  of  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  by  the  Treasurers,  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbcll,  Esq. 
M.P.  and  John  Labouchere,  Esq.  and  by  the  London  Bankers. 

By  order,  E.  F.  LEEKS,  Hon.  Sec. 

2,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansionhouse,  August  15,  1850. 

I  AYDS  in  the  CANTERBURY  SET- 

_Li  TLEMENT. — The  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Canterbury  Association  hereby  give  notice  that  Thursday, 
the  29th  instant,  is  the  last  day  on  which  APPLICATIONS 
will  be  received  for  TOWN  or  COUNTRY  LOTS  with  the 
privileges  awarded  to  the  Purchasers  of  the  first  100,000  Acres, 
and  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  determination  of  the 
Priority  of  Choice  in  respect  of  applications  received  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  said  29th  inst.  Information  respecting  the  ships  about 
to  sail,  and  on  all  other  points  relating  to  the  Colony,  may  be 
obtained  at  this  Office,  or  at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  1,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  by  addressing  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
of  Canterbury  Colonists,  Edward  Robert  Ward,  Esq.  or  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart  Wortley. 

By  order  of  the  Committee.  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  August  7,  1850. 

Departure  oe  the  canter"- 

BURY  COLONISTS. — The  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Canterbury  Association  hereby  GIVE  NOTICE  that 
the  ships  Sir  George  Seymour,  Charlotte  Jane  Randolph,  and 
Cressy,  will  positively  SAIL  from  Gravesend  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  September  ;  and  that  on  Monday,  the 
2d,  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  a  DINNER,  of  Old  English  fare, 
will  be  given  at  Gravesend  to  such  of  the  Emigrants,  of  the 
working  classes,  as  shall  have  joined  their  respective  ships  on 
or  before  Saturday,  the  31st  instant.  The  tables  will  he  laid 
on  shore  ;  and  a  steamer  will  be  employed  to  bring  the  Emi¬ 
grants  from  the  ships  at  noon,  and  take  them  back  at  live 
o’clock.  Lord  Lyttelton  will  preside,  supported  by  the  Bishop 
designate,  and  other  members  of  the  Association,  who  will 
address  the  company.  Cabin  passengers  are  particularly  in¬ 
vited  to  he  present  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Their  friends 
and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  witnessing  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  tickets  only ;  which  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office, 
at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  1a,  Adelphi  Terrac  e,  and  at  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Office  of  the  Association,  161,  Billiter  Street. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 
Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  20,  Cockspur  Street. 

SOCIETY  POE  THE  DISCHARGE 

O  -AND  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS  throughout  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Esta¬ 
blished  1772.  President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 

J T ce-Presi d en  t — Lo rd  Kenyon . 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Auditors — John  Pepys,  Esq.  and  Capel  Cure,  Esq. 

At  a  Meeting  of  Governors,  held  in  Craven  Street,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  7th  day  of  August  1850,  the  cases  of  19  Petitioners 
were  considered,  of  which  14  were  approved,  2  rejected,  2  in¬ 
admissible,  and  1  deferred  for  inquiry. 

Since  the  Meeting  held  on  the  3d  July,  9  debtors,  of  whom 
6  had  wives  and  15  children,  have  been  discharged  from  the 
prisons  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  expense  of  whose  libera¬ 
tion,  including  every  charge  connected  with  the  Society,  was 
145Z.  10s.  6 d. ;  and  the  following 

Benefactions  received  since  the  last  Report — 

The  Countess  of  Crawford  and  Balcarras . £4  0  0 

Baron  W.  Twy  11,  per  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co .  10  0  0 

The  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.  M.P.  Half-year’s 
Dividend  on  1,000/.  Three  per  Cent  Console,  per 

Messrs.  Hoarc .  15  0  0 

The  Accountant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
under  the  Will  of  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  per  Treasurer  24  5  5 
Ditto,  under  the  Will  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Stafford,  per 

Treasurer  .  97  1  8 

Ditto,  under  the  Will  of  Robert  Sorrell,  Esq.  per 

Treasurer . 238  16  11 

Benefactions  are  received  by  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq. 
the  Treasurer,  No.  1,  Brick  Court, Temple  ;  also  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Curries,  Drummonds,  Herries, 
Hoarcs,  Veres ;  and  by  the  Secretary,  No.  7,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  where  the  books  may  he  seen  by  those  who  arc  inclined 
to  support  the  Charity,  and  where  the  Society  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  JOSEPH  LUNN,  Sec. 

EQUITY  and  LAW  LIFE  ASSU- 

RANGE  SOCIETY.  No.  26,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Law  Society’s  Rooms,  Manchester. 

Trustees. 


-L  COMPANY.  Established  1836.  Inoorporat  e  cl  f 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1 .  Moorgatc  Street. 

In  this  institution  are  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  mutual 
association  with  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company.  The 
assured  in  the  Participation  Branch  derive  the  whole  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  class,  divided  every  five  J  em’s. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1836,  the  Company  has  issued  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Thousand  Polic  ies  ;  the  sums  thereby  assured 
amounting  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling. 

SPE(  I  a  1,  NOTICE  —  rhe  N>  xt  Division  "ill  be  made  in  the 
year  1851 ;  and  in  participating  in  that  Division,  Policies  ef¬ 
fected  before  noth  April  next  will  derive  One  Year’s  Additional 
Profit  above  Policies  effected  at  a  later  period. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Secretary. 

ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

1j  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  lion.  Sir  T.  Franklaud  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 

Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  Avholc  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62 \l.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Soeiety. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

YITED  KINGDOM  LIRE  ASSU- 


nOSIERY  and  LTYEY  WARE- 

HOUSE.— Messrs.  CHRISTIAN  and  Co.  having  comple¬ 
ted  their  improvements,  beg  to  invite  an  inspection  of  their 
now  and  carefully-selected  STOCK  of  HOSIERY  in  silk. 
Lisle  thread,  Ballbriggan,  and  cotton,  also  every  description 
of  under-linen,  dressing -robes,  camisoles,  &c.  requisite  for  a 
lady’s  trousseau. — 11,  Wigmore  street. 


TTYIT 

U  RAh 


LANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Rum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

:  1 ,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1  1 ,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

J  1 ,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  m  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  1 5  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  he  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

DRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

I  >  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 
HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  he  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  j’cars  onlj- ;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  eases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  2  3  6 

35  .  1  4  11  2  9  10 

40  .  1  9  2  2  18  4 

45  1  14  10  3  9  8 

50  2  2  6  4  5  0 

55  2  12  9  5  5  6 

60  .  3  6  8  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 

'THE  ROYAL  NAYAL,  MILITARY, 

X  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Montcagle 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Erie 


Nassau  W.  Senior.  Esq.  Mas¬ 
ter  in  Chancery 
C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq.  Q.C.  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

George  Capron,  Esq. 

Policies  do  not  become  void  by  the  life  assured  going  be- 
yond  the  prescribed  limits — so  far  as  regards  the  interest  of 
third  parties — provided  they  pay  the  additional  premium,  so 
soon  as  the  fact  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

“  Free  policies  ”  are  issued  at  a  small  increased  rate  of  pre¬ 
mium,  which  remain  in  force  although  the  life  assured  may 
go  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  tables  are  especially  favourable  to  young  and  middle- 
aged  lives;  and  the  limits  allowed  to  the  assured,  without 
extra  charge,  are  unusually  extensive. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  profits  are  divided  at  the  end  of 
every  fifth  year  among  the  assured. 

At  the  first  division  to  the  end  of  1849,  the  addition  to 
the  amount  assured  averaged  above  50  per  cent  on  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid. 

The  subjoined  is  a  specimen  Table  of  Bonuses  added  to  Po¬ 
licies  of  1,000/.  each,  which  had  then  been  in  force  for  periods 
varying  between  four  and  five  years — 

Age  at  Com-  Amount  added  to  ~  -r>  . 

mencement.  Policy.  Cash  Payment. 

31  £207  £96 

41  241  132 

50  261  159 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn, 
Bt.  G.C.II. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.H. 

Lt.-Gn.  Sir  J. Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  R.A. 

Capt.SirG.  Rack,  R.N,  F.R.S. 


MEG  HI’S  CASTELLATED  TOOTH- 

BRUSHES,  4,  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon;  price  6d. 
and  9r/,  each,  in  ivory  2s.  Meehi  is  the  sole  and  original  in¬ 
ventor  of  this  article.  All  imitations  without  his  name  are 
spurious.  Nail,  hair,  hat,  and  cloth  brushes  in  great  variety, 
wholesale,  and  for  shipping.  Russia  brush-eases,  Naples  and 
Windsor  soap,  and  everything  fur  the  toilet  and  dressing-ease. 
Ivory  hair-brushes,  and  shell  dressing-combs,  elegant  or  plain. 


fi  A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  No.  9,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank,  request  the  attention  of  pur¬ 
chasers  to  tlicir  stock  of  London-made  PATENT  LEVER 
WATCHES,  which  are  manufactured  by  themselves  in  their 
own  house.  In  Silver  Cases,  with  the  detached  escapement 
and  jewelled,  the  prices  are  11,  6,  and  8  guineas  each  ;  or  in 
Gold  Cases,  10,  12,  14,  and  16  guineas  each.  The  very  large 
stock  offered  for  selection  includes  every  description,  enabling 
a  customer  to  select  that  which  is  more  p  articularly  adapted 
to  his  own  use.  Every  watch  is  warranted. 

CHIHTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

O  for  31s.  (Ul.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/.  :  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post  ft*ec. 

lloDtiF.ns  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lone,  and  ' 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  j’ears.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sixes. 

AI.D  LEATHER-BEDS’  Redressed  and 

V/  Purified  by  Steam  with  Patent  Machinery. — This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by 
expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge 
for  dressing,  3d.  per  lb.  Old  and  mothv  Mattresses  effectually 
cured  and  remade;  fetched  and  returned  carriage-free  within 
five  miles.  Heal  and  Sons’  list  of  Bedding,  containing  full 
particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  poit  on 
application  to  their  factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,;  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

j  )TYYEFORD\S  PURE  FLUID  MAG- 

JLs  NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pregnancy;  audit  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Chemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 


THE 
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Maj.-Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Ed.  Wynvard,  C.B. 
Maj.-Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.  Iv.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 

Capt.  William  Lanccy,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Jno.  Rolt,  K.C.B. 
Maj.  F.  S.  6otheby,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  SirG.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppage,  R.N. 
Capt.  Michael  Quin ,  R.N. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Lcger  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Bunkers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 

Physician — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
Counsel — J.  Measure,  Esq.  4,  Scrle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Neatc,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields. 
Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator, 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 
Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one 
climate  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 
Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the  assured. 
JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 

T'O  LADIES. — ROWLANDS’  KALY- 

A  DOR,  for  the  skin  and  complexion,  is  unequalled  for 
its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The  radiant  bloom  it  im¬ 
parts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  it  induces 
on  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  irritations 
and  removing  cutaneous  defects,  discolourations,  and  all  un¬ 
sightly  appearances,  render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet. 
Beware  of  spurious  “  Kaly  dors”  for  sale,  containing  mineral 
astringents  utterly  ruinous  to  the  complexion,  and  by  their 
repellent  action  endangering  health.  The  words — “  Bow- 
land’s  Kalydor”  are  on  the  wrapper  of  the  genuine  article. 
4u.  6 d.  and  8s.  6 d.  per  bottle. — Sold  by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons, 
20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


VTRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID 

AIR-DYE. — The  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all 
colours,  and  does  not  require  redoing,  but  as  the  hair  grows, 

■  as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint 
j  common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  &  SONS  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  DYE  as  infallible; 
and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  arc  requested,  if  conve¬ 
nient,  to  have  it  done  the  first  time  at  their  establishment, 

I  which  will  enable  them  to  use  it  afterwards  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  chance  of  failure.  They  think  it  necessary  to  add  that, 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  instruct!. ms  given  with  the  dye, 
numerous  parties  have  succeeded  equally  well  without  coming 
to  them  — Ross  &  Sons,  119  and  120,Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

M~  ETCALFE  and  CO.’s  YEW  PATTERN 

TOOTH-URUSII  and  Smjrna  Spanses.— The  Tooth- 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
I  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street, 

MANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

Word  PALETOT,  but  the  PATENTEES  of  the  design 
and  material  used  in  this  unexpensivc  and  gentlemanly  article 
of  dress  are  Messrs.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Pa¬ 
tentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have  agents  in 
every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies. 
Their  London  Address  being  as  follows — 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
I  DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS'  CLOTHING,  of 
1  unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORN IIILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  artn-le  to  be  really 
j  cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  111,116, 118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
_ 22,  Curnhill. _ 

PERFECT  HEALTH  is  invariably  re- 

A  stored,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or  expense,  to 
the  most  nervous,  dyspeptic,  constipated,  bilious,  debilitated, 
or  shattered  constitution,  by  DU  BARRY'S  DELICIOUS 
RE VA LENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  50,000  testimonials  of  cures 
f.  oin  Lord  Stuart  De  Decies,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Alexis 
Si  nurt,  i  f  Ross,  Major-General  Thomas  King,  Brs.  Urc,  Har- 
v  v,  and  Shorland,  William  Hunt,  Esq.  barrister-at-law, 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  other  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability,  who  have  been  cured  by  this  food  after  all 
other  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain  and  all  hopes  of  recovery 
abandoned  for  years,  place  the  extraordinary  curative  and 
strengthening  virtues  of  this  food  beyond  a  doubt.  In  canis¬ 
ters,  with  full  instructions,  111).  2s.  9 cl. ;  21b.  4s.  6d. ;  5lb.  11s. ; 
121b.  22s.  Super-refined,  51b.  22s. ;  101b.  33s.  The  101b.  aud 
121b.  carriage-free,  on  receipt  of  a  Post-office  order.  Du 
Barry’s  Pulmonic  Bon  Bons,  a  nice,  safe,  and  effectual  reme¬ 
dy  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma ,  and  all  affections  of  the  lungs, 
throat,  and  breath,  are  of  unrivalled  excellency.  In  boxes. 
Is.  ljrf.  ;  2s.  9(Z. ;  4s.  6d. ;  or  post-free.  Is.  4 d.  ;  3s.  3d.  and 
5s.  2d.  Du  Barry  and  Co.  127,  New  Bond  Street,  London;  and 
through  all  grocers,  chemists,  and  booksellers.  Caution. — The 
health  of  many  persons  having  been  seriously  injured  by 
spurious  compounds  under  imitation  of  name,  or  called 
similar  by  their  unscrupulous  compounders,  it  will  he  ne¬ 
cessary  to  note  Messrs.  Du  Barry  and  Co.’s  name  on  each  ca¬ 
nister,  in  order  to  avoid  being  imposed  upon  by  heartless 
knavery. 
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With  Travelling  Maps  and  Plans, 

E.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  may  be  had. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TKAYF.l,  TALK.  5s. 
HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  RHINE.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SOUTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH 
PAINTING.  12.5. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE 
ALPS.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  PY¬ 
RENEES.  12s.  [IBs.  | 

HANDBOOK  OF  SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA. 
HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
PAINTING.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  ITALY  AND 
FLORENCE.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND 
ROME.  IBs. 

II  1NDBOOK  OF  MALTA  AND  THE  EAST. 
HANDBOOK  OF  EGYPT.  15s.  [15s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 
HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.  lGs. 

Also,  Next  Week, 

HANDBOOK  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 
John  MrnitAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

UNIFORM  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 

UALLAM’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  IIIS- 

touy  of  ENGLAND.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols. 

8 vo.  24s.  2. 

HALLAM’S  EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Ninth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  245. 

3. 

HALLAM’S  LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE. 
Third  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

4. 

TICIvNOR’S  HISTORY  of  SPANISH  LITERA¬ 
TURE.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

5. 

GIBBON’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited  by  Mil- 
man  and  Guizot.  Second  Edition.  Maps.  6  vols. 
8  vo.  63s.  6. 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Maps.  8  vols.  8vo. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES  of  ROME. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

8.' 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA.  3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 
9. 

MARRYAT’S  HISTORY  of  MODERN  POTTERY 
and  PORCELAIN.  Plates.  Svo.  31s.  6(7. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

IYE  YEARS  OF  A  HUNTER'S 

LIFE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  R.  Gordon 
Cumming.  Wood-cuts.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  24s. 

2. 

DOG-BREAKING;  the  most  Expeditious,  Certain, 
and  Easy  Method.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Hutchinson.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  Wood-cuts.  Fcap.  Svo.  (We;r7 
wet  k.  3. 

WILD  SPORTS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  HIGHLANDS.  By  Charles  St.  John.  Post 
Svo.  6s.  4. 

NOTES  OF  A  NATURALIST’S  TOUR  IN 
SUTHERLAND.  By  Charles  St.  John.  Wood-cuts. 
2  vols.  Post  8vo.  18s.  5. 

DAYS  OF  DEER-STALKING  IN  THE  FOREST 
OF  ATIIOLL.  By  William  Scrope.  Third  Edition. 
Plates.  Crown  Svo.  20s. 

6. 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  SALMON-FISHING 
IN  THE  TWEED.  By  William  Scrope.  Plates. 
Royal  Svo.  27.  2s.  7. 

THE  ROCKS  AND  RIVERS  OF  SCOTLAND;  or 
Angling,  Trolling,  Eagle-shooting,  Wild  Goat  Stalk¬ 
ing,  Natural  History,  & c.  By  John  Colquiioun.  Post 
Svo.  6s.  (>d.  8. 

THE  CIIACE— THE  TURF— and  THE  ROAD. 
By  Nimrod.  Second  Edition.  Wood-cuts.  Post  8vo. 
9s.  6 d.  JonN  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Maps  op  the  society  dor  the 

DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 
Charles  Knight  having  in  1845  become  the  Proprietor 
and  Publisher  of  these  celebrated  Maps,  by  purchase 
from  the  Society,  which,  cheap  as  they  are,  combine 
every  excellence  that  can  be  attained  by  the  most 
careful  supervision  and  the  most  liberal  expenditure, 
lias  made  adequate  arrangements  for  keeping  up  their 
high  character,  so  as  to  embrace  every  accession  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  The  modes  in  which  they  are 
at  present  sold  are  the  following  : 

1.  SINGLE  MAPS,  numbered  1  to  212,  plain,  6(7. 
each ;  coloured,  9(7. 

2.  COMPLETE  ATLAS,  witli  the  Index,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bindings :  In  1  vol.  In  2  vols. 

Plain.  Coloured.  Plain.  Coloured. 
Half  Morocco,  or )  £.  s.  £.  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

half  Russia,  gilt  >  7  0  9  17  0  7  17  6  10  10  0 
edges . ) 

3.  LIBRARY  ATLAS.  In  half  Morocco  or  Russia, 
plain,  57.  5s.;  coloured,  77.  7s. 

4.  FAMILY  ATLAS.  Strongly  half-bound  Morocco, 
India-rubber  backs;  price,  plain,  27.  2s.;  coloured, 
27.  16s. 

5.  CYCLOP.EDIAN  ATLAS.  The  General  Maps, 
30  in  number,  with  a  Complete  Index  of  Names,  so  as 
to  form  a  Companion  Atlas  for  the  Penny  Cyclopedia 
and  the  National  Cyclopaedia.  Strongly  bound,  plain, 
15s. ;  coloured,  17.  Is. 

6.  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  Modern.  Comprising  21 
Maps,  strongly  half-bound.  Plain,  13s.  6(7.;  coloured, 
19s. ;  or  with  Index,  4s.  additional. 

Ancient— 18  Maps.  Plain,  12s. ;  coloured,  16s.  6(7. 
Ancient  and  Modern — Strongly  half-bound  in  one 
volume.  Price,  plain,  17.  3s.  ;  coloured,  17.  13s. 
London:  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street. 

nOLLO WAY’S  PILLS  A  CERTAIN 

-  CURE  for  HEADACHES,  HILE,  LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
and  LOWNESS  of  SPIRITS. — These  invaluable  Pills  can  be 
ta*  cn  without  danger  from  wetor  cold,  requiring  no  restraint 
from  business  or  pleasure.  They  act  mildly  on  the  bowels, 
witl  out  pain  or  griping,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  whereby  they  purify  the 
blood,  cleanse  the  skin,  brace  the  nerves,  and  invigorate  the 
whole  system.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollo- 
wat’s  Establishment  244,  Strand,  Loudon. 


Just  published,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  price  30s. 

ANCIENT  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PIIARAOHS. 

By  John  Kenrick,  M.A. 

“Egyptian  archeology  and  history  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  more  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphical  character.  Hitherto,  however,  no 
work  has  appeared  in  our  language  from  which  the  historical  student  can  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
results  of  the  combined  labours  of  travellers  and  artists,  interpreters  and  critics, during  the  whole  of  this  period. 
The  object  of  my  work  is  to  supply  this  deficiency.” — Trcfncc. 

B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate  Street. 


In  Penny  Numbers  and  Sixpenny  Parts, 

rrilE  LATE  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S 

SPEECHES.  Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready. 

This  edition  will  be  printed  in  demy  octavo,  on  good 
paper,  and  will  include  every  speech  delivered  by  this 
lamented  statesman  from  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life  in  1810  down  to  his  last  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  Number  will  be  published  every 
Saturday,  and  a  Part  with  the  Monthly  Magazines. 
London :  Geo.  Rovti.edge  and  Co.  Soho  Square,  and 
all  Booksellers. 

New,  Cheap,  and  Uniform  Edition  of 

''HE  AMERICAN  POETS,  beautifully 


printed,  in  royal  24mo.  price  2s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
SIGOURNEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with 
Introduction. 

Also,  uniform,  price  2s.  each, 
LONGFELLOW’S  complete  Poetical  Works. 
BRYANT’S  complete  Poetical  Works. 
WHITTIER’S  complete  Poetical  Works. 

WILLIS’S  (N.  P.)  complete  Poetical  Works. 

London  :  Geo.  Rovti.edge  and  Co.  Soho  Square,  and 
all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  in  1vol.  12mo.  price  3s.  6(7.  cloth, 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  UNIVERSAL 

J\_  HISTORY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  twenty-fourth  edition  of 
the  German  original.  By  Charles  Theomartyr 
Stafford. 

***  This  volume  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  German 
work  of  great  celebrity,  carefully  revised  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  interesting  extracts  and  anecdotes. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  S.  HALL’S  FIRST  ATLAS. 
Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  cloth, 

UESTIONS  adapted  to  S.  HALL’S 

FIRST  or  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS.  For  the 
use* of  Schools.  Compiled  by  Thomas  Bowman,  B.A. 
late  Head  Master  of  the  Cheltenham  New  Proprie¬ 
tary  School.  Also, 

A  FIRST  or  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  :  containing  Ten  Maps,  engraved  by  S.  Hall. 
New  Edition.  Oblong  4to.  price  Is.  6(7.  coloured  ;  or 
cacli  Map  separately,  price  Twopence.  Also, 

MAP  PROJECTIONS  adapted  toS.  HALL’S  FIRST 
or  ELEMENTARY  ATLAS,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Intended  to  be  filled  up  and  coloured  by  the  Pupils. 
Engraved  by  S.  Hall.  Oblong  4to.  price  One  Shilling, 
sewed;  or  each  Projection  separately,  price  One  Penny. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


IIILEY’S  ENGLISH  EXERCISES  and  GRAMMAR. 

New  Edition,  in  12mo.  price  2s.  6 d.  cloth, 

EXERCISES  ADAPTED  TO  HILEY’S 

j  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  progressively  arran¬ 
ged,  and  divided  into  appropriate  Lessons :  with  the 
principal  Rules  briefly  expressed.  By  Richard  IIiley, 
Principal  of  the  Leeds  Classical  and  Commercial 
School ;  and  Author  of  various  elementary  Educational 
Works,  a  Inst  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  im¬ 
proved. 

Also.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  price  3s.  6(7. 

HILEY’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  STYLE,  RHE¬ 
TORIC,  and  POETRY  :  To  which  are  added,  Prepara¬ 
tory  Logic ;  and,  Advice  to  the  Student  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Understanding. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


UNIFORM  WITH  LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT’S 
LEXICON. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth, 

\  NEW  EXGLLSH-GEEEK  LEXI- 

1 JL  CON ;  containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority;  citing  the  Authorities  for 
every  Word;  explaining  the  Irregular  Constructions, 
Declensions,  and  Conjugations  ;  and  marking  the 
Doubtful  Quantities.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

By  the  same  Author,  post  Svo.  price  9s.  bound, 

A  NEW  LATIN  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ; 
containing  every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good  au¬ 
thority.  For  the  use  of 


Eton,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  Harrow,  & 
Charterhouse  Schools. 
EXERCISES  in  LATIN 


King’s  College,  London, 
and 

Marlborough  College. 
PROSE  COMPOSITION. 


For  the  use  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Har¬ 
row,  and  King’s  College,  London.  12mo.  5s.  6(7.  cloth. 
Also  by  Mr.  Yonge,  (used at  Eton,)  12mo.  price  4s.  6(7. 
EXERCISES  for  VERSES  out  of  “OWN  SENSE.” 
Also,  just  ready, 

EXERCISES  in  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS  AND  COURTS  OF  EUROPE. 
Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

r\ ERMANIA ;  ITS  COURTS,  camps, 

\  I  and  PEOPLE.  By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de 

Bury.  — - - 

Also,  just  published, 

PETTICOAT  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope.  3  vols. 

“  *  Petticoat  Government  ’  will  add  to  the  popularity  of 
the  authoress ;  and  furnishes  convincing  proof  that  she 
has  lost  none  of  that  cleverness  for  which  her  name  has 
been  so  long  celebrated.” — Messenger. 


/  \UR  COUNTY.  By  John  Mills,  Esq. 

\_7  Author  of  “  The  Old  English  Gentleman,”  &c. 

3  vols.  - 

J ust  ready,  in  2  vols. 

CIAUDE.  'A  Tale.  By  Miss 

YJ  Moles  worth. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 


HE 


THE  MIRACLE-PLAY  IN  THE  AMMERGAU. 
ry-K E  LADIES’  COMPANION,  for  Au- 

JL  gust  17,  Contains  the  first  of  Two  Letters  on  the 
above — also  Letters  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Montagu, 
No.  2 — Lady  Lucy’s  Secret,  by  Mrs.  Newton  Cros- 
land — New  Route  in  Switzerland,  with  an  Illustration 
— The  Three  Ages  of  Woman,  by  Mary  Howitt,  Illus¬ 
trated — Work,  Netting,  & c.  with  Illustrations — Do¬ 
mestic  Vocal  Music — Limits  and  Hints,  by  Henry  E. 
Chorley,  &c.  &c. 

Published  Weekly,  price  3(7.;  stamped,  4(7. ;  and  ill 
Monthly  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  VII.  may  be  had  of  al 
Booksellers.  %*  The  First  Volume  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days,  bound  in  a  Cover  designed  expressly  for 
the  Work  by  II.  N.  Humphreys,  Esq. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

AM  [ETON’S  MODERN  INSTRUC- 

TIONS  for  the  PIANO,  fingered  by  Czerny, 
Seventeenth  Edition,  large  music  folio,  containing  all 
the  requisite  Precepts  and  Examples  on  the  Rudiments 
of  Music,  Fingering,  &c.  and  illustrated  by  61  Preludes 
and  favourite  Airs,  68  Exercises,  12  Chants,  and  4 
Sacred  Songs  for  Voice  and  Piano,  price  only  4s. ;  and 
Thirty-fifth  Edition  of  his  Dictionary  of  3,500  Musical 
Terms,  price  Is. — London:  R.  Cocks  and  Co.  New  Bur¬ 
lington  Street,  Publishers  to  her  Majesty. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSATIONS. 
Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  cloth, 

Madame  campan’s  conversa¬ 
tions  IN  GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH;  or 
Conversations  of  a  Mother  with  her  Daughter  and  some 
other  persons  :  arranged  for  English  young  ladies  by 
Madame  D.  and  Translated  into  German  by  Henrietta 
Veith.  The  same  work  in  FRENCH  and*  ENGLISH, 
Twelfth  Edition.  3s.  6(7.  cloth.  Ditto,  in  ITALIAN 
and  ENGLISH,  Fourth  Edition,  4s.  cloth. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane  ;  and 
D.  NUTT,  270,  strand. 

Just  published, 

rpHE  TOURIST’S  FRENCH  COM- 

I  PAN  I  ON  ;  or  Familiar  Conversations  on  every 
subject  which  can  be  useful  to  the  Continental  Travel¬ 
ler  or  the  French  Student  in  general.  By  M.  de  Rouil- 
lon.  Thirteenth  Edition,  18mo.  Price  4s.  6(7. 

The  sale  of  more  than  30,000  copies  of  this  work 
strongly  attests  its  value.  The  sentences  are  expressed 
in  elegant  language,  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pro¬ 
nunciation,  the  silent  letters  are  printed  in  italics. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  ;  Hamilton  and  Co  ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  W. 
Allan;  and  Aylott  and  Jones;  Norwich:  Chas.  Mus- 
kett;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth,  price  10s.  6(7. 

“EAETS  IN  MORTMAIN,  AND 

CORNELIA. 

Both  stories  contain  matter  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion  which  would  set  up  a  dozen  commonplace  circu¬ 
lating-library  productions.” — Examiner. 

“  it  is  not  often  now-a-days  that  two  works  of  such 
a  rare  degree  of  excellence  are  to  be  found  in  one 
volume.” — Observer. 

“  Well  written  and  interesting.” — Daily  News. 

“  Two  very  pleasing  and  elegant  novelets.  .... 
Some  passages  display  descriptive  powers  of  a  high 
order.” — Britannia. — John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  HON.  THE 
EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s. 

1)IG-VEDA  SANHITA,  a  Collection  oi 

11.  ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constituting  the  first  Ash- 
taka,  or  Book,  of  the  Rig- Veda;  the  oldest  authority 
for  the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus. 
Translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  4to.  cloth,  price  27.  10s. 

RIG- VEDA  SANHITA,  in  the  original  Sanscrit, 
together  with  the  Commentary  of  Sayancharya.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Max  Muller.  (To  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 
London:  Wm.  II.  Allen  and  Co.  7,  Leadenhall  Street. 

NEW  VOLUME  FOR  HEADING  ON  SUNDAY, 
BY  SIR  EDWARD  CUST. 

Now  ready,  handsomely  printed  in  large  type,  in  8vo. 
containing  800  pages,  price  17.  Is. 

TAAMILY  READING;  or  the  NEW 

1  TESTAMENT  NARRATIVE  HARMONIZED 
and  EXPLAINED  by  the  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Compiled  from  various  Authors,  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  "Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  (uniformly  printed,) 

The  FIRST  SERIES;  on  the  PROPER  LESSONS 
from  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  for  the  Sundays  through¬ 
out  the  Year.  15s. 

Just  published, 

rUHE  MODERN  LINGUIST;  or  Con- 

S  versations  in  English,  French,  and  German;  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  German,  a  co¬ 
pious  Vocabulary,  and  a  Selection  of  Familiar  Phrases  ; 
and  followed  by  models  of  Receipts,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Letters,  Notes,  Tables  of  the  English,  French,  and 
German  Coins,  and  of  the  English  and  French  Weights 
and  Measures.  By  Albert  Bartels.  In  square 
16mo.  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6(7. 

2.  The  SAME  WORK  in  ENGLISH  and  GERMAN. 
18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6(7. 

3.  The  SAME  WORK  in  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH. 
18mo.  cloth,  2s.  6(7. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  of  these  works 
to  introduce  only  such  phrases  and  expressions  as  refer 
more  exclusively  to  the  current  topics  of  the  day  ;  and 
he  believes  they  will  he  found  more  practically  useful 
to  the  stndent  and  to  the  traveller  than  the  majority  of 
guides  and  dialogue  books  hitherto  published. 

London:  D.  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 
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NEW  BOOKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 


JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


DISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.  By  Adam  Sedg¬ 
wick,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Wood wardian  Professor,  and  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity  College.  Fifth  Edition,  in  one  large 
volume,  crown  octavo. 

**  This  edition  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  Pre¬ 
liminary  Dissertation  and  Supplement ;  and  consists, 
altogether,  of  770  pages. 


YOTJNG  ITALY.  By  Bailiie 

Cochrane,  M.P.  Post  octavo.  10$.  Gd. 

Contents  :  Cannes — The  First  of  March — Piedmont 
and  the  Battle  of  Novara — The  Madonna  of  Genoa — 
The  History  of  the  Roman  Republic — The  Two  Artists 
— The  Mount  Quirinal — The  Feast  of  the  Golden  Rose 
— The  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Authority  of  the  Pope — 
The  Murder  of  Rossi— Monte  Casino — The  Prisons  of 
Naples — The  Pope’s  Return  to  Rome. 


AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY- 

NINE  ARTICLES,  HISTORICAL  and  DOCTRI- 
NAL.  By  E.  Harold  Browne,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 
Exeter,  late  Vice-Principal  of  Lampeter  College.  Vo¬ 
lume  I.  octavo  ;  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes. 


AUVERGNE,  PIEDMONT,  AND 

SAVOY.  A  Summer  Ramble.  ByC.  R.  Weld,  Author 
of  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Post  octavo.  8s.  6d. 


WANDERINGS  in  the  WESTERN 

REPUBLICS  of  AMERICA.  By  G.  Byam.  I>ost 
octavo,  with  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 

With  a  Frontispiece,  Five  Shillings, 

WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AMERICA. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  WORKS  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 

DURING  THE  NEXT  FORTNIGHT. 


LONDON  AND  ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 

A  Second  Series  of  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials 
of  London.  By  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Esq.  Author  of 
“England  under  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  & c.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

ii. 

THE  BROTHERS; 

OR  THE  FAMILY  THAT  LIVED  IN  THE 
FIRST  SOCIETY. 

A  Romance  from  the  German.  2  vols.  (On  Monday.) 
hi. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  THE  LAND 
OF  MY  FATHERS; 

Or  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judaea  and 
Egypt.  By  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth.  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


ESCAPE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  LOUIS  PHILLIPPE 

FROM  HONFLEUR  TO  HAVRE. 

By  the  Count  D’Houdetot.  8vo. 

v. 

LIFE  IN  AUSTRIA  AND 
HUNGARY. 

From  the  German.  By  Mary  Norman.  3  vols. 
post  8vo. 

VI. 

THE  BERBER; 

OR  THE  SALLEE  ROVERS.  A  Tale  of  Morocco. 
By  Dr.  Mayo.  Post  8vo. 


YESCHYLUS.  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  With  Notes,  a  Life  of  JEschylus,  and  a  Dis¬ 
course  on  Greek  Tragedy.  By  J.  S.  Blackie,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Latin  Language  in  Marischal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen.  Two  volumes,  post  octavo.  lGs. 


CANTERBURY  PAPERS.  Nos.  Y. 

and  VI.  1$. 


A  LETTER  to  LORD  JOHN  RUS- 

SELL  on  the  FUTURE  LOCATION  of  the  NATION¬ 
AL  GALLERY  and  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  John 
Doyle.  Octavo.  Is. 


SCHOOL  SONGS,  for  Two  and  Three 

Voices.  Composed  by  John  Hullah.  Octavo.  6 d. 

A  List  of  Mr.  Hullali’s  Publications  may  be  had 
on  application. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

abridged  from  Gleig’s  Family  History  of  England ; 
with  Chronology,  Lists  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns, 
and  Questions.  Third  Edition,  strongly  bound.  6s. 


GRJECiE  GRAMMATTCiE  RUDI- 

MENTA.  Coxistructionis  Gra?cte  Prtccepta;  editio  al¬ 
tera,  cui  prsefixa  est  legitima  declinandi  conjugan- 
dique  ratio.  2s.  (id. 

Also,  strongly  bound,  4s.  6d. 

A  COMPLETE  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR 
LEARNERS.  By  John  W.  Donaldson,  I).D.  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward  School,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

These  two  elementary  works  are  intended  to  prepare 
the  student  for  a  proper  use  of  the  author’s  compre¬ 
hensive  treatise  on  the  Greek  language.  The  Latin 
edition  of  the  Rudiments,  which  lias  been  used  with 
success  in  several  schools,  contains  everything  that 
tlie  young  pupil  need  commit  to  memory,*  and  is  ex¬ 
pressly  designed  for  the  class-room.  The  Complete 
Greek  Grammar  comprises,  in  addition  to  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  a  full  discussion  of  Orthography,  Etymology, 
and  Prosody;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  volume  is 
a  sufficient  manual  of  instruction  and  reference  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
octavo,  185. 

THE  NEW  CRATYLUS  :  Contributions  towards  a 
more  Accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  Language. 


PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  of  SOLON, 

PERICLES,  and  PIIILOPCEMEN.  2s.  Rein?  the  New 
Volume  of  PARKER’S  CLASSICAL  TEXTS. 

%*  A  list  of  Works  already  published  in  this  Senes 
may  be  had  on  application. 


PUBLIC  NURSERIES.  Octavo,  6 d. 


HOLD  THAT  FAST  WHICH  THOU 

HAST  :  an  Assize  Sermon,  preached  in  Winchester 
C  athedral,  before  her  Majesty’s  Judges  of  Assize  for 
the  Western  Circuit.  By  Arthur  Martinf.au,  M.A. 
\  icar  of  Whitkirk.  Published  by  request.  Octavo,  Is. 


VII. 

LYNCH’S  EXPEDITION  TO 
THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  21s.  Plates.  (Now ready.) 


VIII. 

WHITESIDE’S  ITALY  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
21s.  Plates. 


IX. 

WHITESIDE’S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME. 

Post  8vo.  12s.  With  Illustrative  Maps. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  SEA 
STORIES. 

In  fcap.  8vo.  vols.  neatly  bound,  price  3s.  6 d.  with 
Illustrations. 

(New  Editions  now  ready.) 

1.  Peter  Simple. 

2.  Jacob  Faithful. 

3.  Japbet  in  Search  of  a  Father. 

4.  King’s  Own. 

5.  Midshipman  Easy. 

6.  Newton  Forster. 

7.  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales. 

8.  The  Poacher. 

9.  The  Phantom  Ship. 

10.  The  Dog  Fiend. 

11.  Percival  Keene. 

Also,  Edited  by  Capt.  Marry  at, 

12.  Rattlin  the  Reefer. 

XI. 

Popular  Edition  of  Prescott’s  Historical 
Works. 

Now  ready,  in  crown  8vo.  volumes,  handsomely  bound, 
price  Gs.  each, 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 

(Note  ready.) 

i. 

THE  REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND 
ISABELLA.  3  vols.  18s. 

n. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

3  vols.  18s. 

ill. 

THE  CONQUEST  OE  PERU. 

3  vols.  18s. 

***•  Any  volume  can  be  had  separately,  price  Gs. 
The  Octavo  Edition,  Illustrated  and  handsomely  bound, 
can  still  be  obtained. 


Richard  Bentlf.y,  New  Burlington  Street, 

Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


i 


v 


Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.  4s. 

LAY  OF  HERO-WORSHIP, 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  David  Holt. 
William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 


anil 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  CHARMING  POET.— Free  Trade 

Hexameters  freely  scanned.  Dactylics !  calls’t 
thou  ’em  ? — “  God  help  thee,  silly  one  !” 

London :  James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

This  day  Is  published,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

i  ETON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  and  POET. 

1 \  An  Autobiography.  Forming  the  Newr  Volumes 
of  ChafmaX  and  Hall’s  Series  of  Original  Works. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  18G,  Strand. 

This  day,  (in  a  cheap  form  for  distribution,)  with 
Illustrations,  12mo.  price  4 d. 

GRICULTURAL  DRAINAGE:  beim? 


A' 


an  Extract  of  the  Practical  Part  of  an  Essay  which 
appeared  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  No.  CLXXI. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  the  Second  Edition  of 

I  [  EMORIAL  LINES  ON  SIR  ROBERT 

Jj  I  PEEL.  By  Joseph  Arnold,  Esq.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-law. 

Published  for  the  Author  by  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
11,  Bouverie  Street. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  with  Engravings,  price  Is. 

THE  TELOTYPE;  a  Printing  Electric 

Telegraph.  By  Francis  Galton,  Esq.  M.A.  Trin. 
Coll.  Cambridge.  —  London  ;  John  Weale,  59,  High 
Holborn;  Macmillan  and  Co.  Cambridge  ;  Appleton 
and  Co.  New  York. 


QUI' PLY  or  WATER.— REVIEW  of 

VI  the  EEPOBT  by  the  GENERAL  BOARD  of 
HEALTH  on  the  SUPPLY  of  WATER  to  the  ME- 
TROPOLIS,  contained  in  a  Report  to  the  Directors  of 
the  London  (Watford)  Spring-water  Company.  By 
Samuel  Collett  Homersham,  C.E.  Price  Is. 

London;  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

HERTSLET’S  treaties  and 

CONVENTIONS  ;  and  Laws,  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  &c.  relating  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Slave- 
trade,  Copyright,  Communications  by  Post,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Interests  generally.  Volume  the  Seventh  . 

Henry  Butterwortii  and  Son,  7,  Fleet  Street ;  and 
James  Bigg  and  Sons,  Parliament  Street. 


At  all  the  Libraries, 

\NECDOTES  of  the  ARISTOCRACY. 

J\  Second  Series.  By  .T.  B.  Burke,  Esq.  2  vols.  1 1.  Is. 

ADA  GREVILLE;  OR  WOMAN’S  CONSTANCY. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Solicitude  turns  from  administration  and  legislation  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  season — the  staple  food  of  the  country.  The  reports 
are  not  favourable ;  still  less  are  they  uniform.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  colder  and  wetter  summers  than  the  one  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  but  we  do  not  remember  one  more  checkered  ;  the  weather 
varying  indefinitely,  not  only  on  the  different  days  of  the  season, 
but  in  different  parts,  even  not  far  distant,  on  the  same  day.  The 
checkered  weather  seems  to  have  its  reflex  in  the  checkered  aspect 
of  the  fields ;  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  some  places,  lying  in  patches 
within  the  same  field.  In  some  quarters,  where  they  have  farmed 
high,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  weather  is  very  severe  ;  in  places  where  the  farming 
itself  is  rougher,  as  in  Warwickshire,  the  reports  are  better. 
Buckinghamshire  is  in  a  very  desponding  state,  especially  on  the 
potatoes  in  which  its  bold  peasantry  “rejoice”;  yet  in  several 
districts  North  and  West  of  the  capital,  and  also,  they  say,  in  wide 
districts  of  Scotland,  a  large  amount  of  produce  has  been  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  And  if  the  season  should  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  up  prices,  that  may  have  the  convenient  effect  of 
breaking  the  change  in  which  too  rapid  a  development  of  a  free 
corn-trade  would  involve  the  landlords  with  their  rent-questioning 
tenants. 

In  Ireland,  the  reports  become  somewhat  less  gloomy ;  and  the 
continued  activity  of  the  public  indicates  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  yet, 
under  no  very  severe  pressure.  The  Tenant  League  movement 
seems  to  have  sustained  no  check  in  opening  its  campaign ;  and 
as  it  is  not  of  a  purely  political  order,  nor  of  a  kind  that  political  | 
influence  can  well  counteract,  the  tour  upon  which  Lord  Clarendon 
is  entering,  however  well  he  may  be  received,  is  not  likely  to  affect 
it.  The  reviving  movement  of  the  priests  against  “  the  Godless 
Colleges,”  dictated  by  the  reactionary  majority  of  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege  at  Lome  and  called  up  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  thoroughly  national  in 
its  worse  characteristics,  is  resolved  not  to  be  elevated  with  the 
nation,  but  to  try  to  keep  the  nation  down  to  the  true  “  ould  Irish  ” 
bog  level.  We  are  astounded  to  hear  whispers  of  an  official  dis¬ 
position  in  some  quarters  to  truckle  to  this  ill-omened  faction ;  but 
wc  do  trust  that  even  the  most  servile  of  trimmers  will  perceive 
how  fatally  impolitic  it  would  be  to  lend  the  ultra  Homan  party,  I 
in  this  instance,  the  slightest  strength  in  the  shape  of  success. 

The  signs  of  continued  movement  in  England,  in  Parliamentary 
Reform  meetings,  bear  too  much  of  a  mechanical  routine  character ; 
but  the  machinery  might  be  made  available,  if  a  bad  harvest  of 
any  other  adverse  event  should  impart  a  more  serious  turn  to  pub¬ 
lic  discussion. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  stands  to  his  colours  manfully  in  a  new 
manifesto.  Addressing  instructions  to  the  Churchwardens  of 
Brampford  Speke  on  the  subject  of  their  behaviour  to  the  new 
incumbent  Mr.  Gorham,  the  Bishop  says  that  he  cannot  comply 
with  the  desire  that  he  should  license  another  preacher  to  the 
parish,  as  that  would  be  illegal  and  would  subject  the  diocesan 
to  punishment ;  neither  can  he  think  it  well  to  institute  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Mr.  Gorham  for  heterodox  opinions  set  forth  in  a  book 
professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  dispute.  He  notices  that  Mr. 
Gorham  has  not  “preached”  or  “taught”  in  the  sense  of  his 
heretical  views ;  the  Bishop  therefore  inclines  to  hope  that  his  an¬ 
tagonist  is  under  the  process  of  gaining  “  a  victory  ”  over  himself. 
But  if  he  should  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  a  heterodox 
mode,  then,  says  Dr.  Phillpotts,  the  Churchwardens  must  report  the 
fact  to  the  Bishop,  and  legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted.  Thus 
Mr.  Gorham  is  warned  that  he  is  on  his  good  behaviour. 

At  present,  however,  the  public  feels  greater  interest  respecting 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  service  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail¬ 
way.  The  dispute  seems  to  originate  in  a  cause  likely  enough  to 
affect  other  railways — the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  shares,  and  the 
wish  to  balance  the  dividends  by  lowering  expenses.  Mr.  J.  Y. 


Gooch  had  been  newly  appointed,  to  enforce  stricter  economy;  and 
the  men  complain  that  in  this  effort  he  indiscriminately  inflicted 
fines  for  casualties  beyond  the  control  of  the  persons  fined,  and  that 
he  manifestly  contemplated  a  wholesale  disturbance  of  the  ratio 
between  work  and  pay.  The  men  struck  in  a  body.  The  Directors 
accept  Mr.  Gooch’s  counter-statement,  suspend  several  of  their 
trains,  and  engage  new  hands.  Several  accidents  are  said  to  have 
testified  the  incapacity  of  the  new  hands ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
transit  is  seriously  obstructed.  Arbitrary  managers,  therefore, 
fortified  by  the  monopoly  which  Parliament  has  constructed,  can 
set  at  nought  both  the  claims  of  their  servants  and  the  public  con¬ 
venience  :  the  servants,  if  they  act  together,  can  equally  defy  the 
rights  of  their  employers  and  the  public  convenience :  in  either 
case  the  public  suffers.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  creators  of  these  vast  highway  corporations, 
nor  can  it  be  suffered  to  continue.  Something  like  a  military  dis¬ 
cipline  must  introduce  responsibility  among  the  men ;  and  if  an 
enlightened  self-interest  cannot  keep  the  managers  in  the  right 
path,  some  vigorous  means  must  be  taken  to  place  the  railways 
more  directly  under  State  control. 

The  fall  of  the  roof  at  the  Bricklayer’s  Arms  station  of  the 
South-eastern  Railway,  through  the  failure  of  a  single  column — 
so  close  does  the  contract  plan  shave  to  the  extreme  verge  of  se¬ 
curity— although  not  very  fatal,  is  another  sign  of  the  unsoundness 
that  pervades  the  management  and  works  of  the  railway  system. 
In  fact,  common  trade  influences  are  not  adequate  to  enforcing 
a  proper  administration  of  these  great  public  highways. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has  worked  hard  to  make 
his  tour  productive  of  popularity ;  and  his  persevering  industry 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  very  considerable  success.  He 
has  played  a  versatile  part ;  using  show  and  military  parade  with¬ 
out  seeming  devoted  to  either  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  has 
made  the  most  of  his  resources — his  cool  courage,  his  imperial 
name,  his  white  charger.  He  has  composed  speeches  of  all  kinds, 
intended  to  hint  that  he  feels  precisely  as  each  audience  might 
have  wished.  He  has  reserved  to  himself  the  faculty  of  remaining 
as  he  is,  of  accepting  a  new  term  of  office,  of  being  President  for 
life,  or  of  becoming  Emperor.  The  elected  of  the  people  appeals 
from  the  elected  of  the  several  constituencies,  and  will  take  what¬ 
ever  the  people  may  give.  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that 
“  the  people”  of  France  has  in  great  part  been  disfranchised;  and 
that  although  Louis  Napoleon  has  attained  his  first  step  by  favour 
of  universal  suffrage,  the  altered  constitution  will  permit  him  to 
accept  as  the  gift  of  the  people  whatever  may  be  given  by  the  qua¬ 
lified  constituency,  which  must  find  its  majority  among  the  trading 
and  “  upper  ”  classes,  not  among  the  poor  and  the  industrious. 
Hence  the  elected  of  December  1848  is  a  grand  advocate  of 
“  order.” 

M.  de  Larochejaquelin  and  other  Legitimists  of  France  have  been 
to  Wiesbaden,  on  the  pious  mission  of  seeing  whether  something 
might  not  be  made  of  the  Due  dc  Bordeaux,  alias  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  alias  Henri  Cinq:  but,  like  all  its  precedents,  it  is 
evident  that  the  expedition  has  proved  a  perfect  failure.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  heir  of  the  elder  Bourbons  is  not  a  man  of  this  day — as 
little  so  as  Saint  Louis.  He  is  a  sickly  man,  who  lives  in  a  dream 
of  injured  royalty:  the  French  are  “his  people”  by  “Divine 
right  ”  ;  he  will  not  injure  them  by  violences,  nor  do  anything  to 
earn  the  post  which  his  party  desires  for  him.  Other  legitimate 
pretenders  have  embodied  a  traditional  right  in  a  vigorous  action  : 
“  Henry  the  Fifth  ”  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  tradition,  as  useless 
to  his  party  as  the  most  genuine  portrait  of  Saint  Louis  would  be. 
The  letter  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelin,  in  courtly  language,  breathes 
disappointment  in  every  line :  it  is  clear  that  the  Legitimists  got 
nothing  out  of  their  pageant  pretender — he  will  wait  till  the 
hearts  of  “  his  people  ”  are  enlightened  by  a  miracle.  Meanwhile, 
the  party  cannot  cast  him  off,  because  it  happens,  inconveniently 
for  the  Legitimists,  that  French  Legitimacy  can  recognize  only 
the  one  rightful  heir,  even  though  lie  be  destitute  of  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  needful  for  a  pretender.  So  the  men  of  the  King  of  France, 
having  marched  up  the  hill  of  expectation,  march  bravely  down 
again  into  the  valley  of  despond,  armed  with  an  heroic  policy — • 
that  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

It  is  possible  that  this  demonstration  on  behalf  of  the  right 
Royalist  Pretender  may  have  quickened  the  diligence  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Pretender  who  is  half  in  possession ;  but  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelin’s  letter  will  have  allayed  any  soft  alarms  that  might  have 
fluttered  at  the  name  of  Henri  Cinq. 

The  Belgians  have  attained  that  perfection  of  worldly  cultiva¬ 
tion,  superiority  to  astonishment.  Neither  tho  heavens  nor  the 
earth  can  astonish  them.  The  tremendous  floods  which  have  in¬ 
undated  great  part  of  their  land  are  endured  with  admirable  pa¬ 
tience.  Royalty,  which  they  respect  and  esteem  on  political  cal- 
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dilation,  moves  tlieni  not :  their  Xing  arrives,  and  so  does  the  live 
stock  on  market-day;  bnt  why  should  they  put  themselves 
out  for  that?  Queen  Yictoria  crosses  the  sea  in  rough 
weather,  and  an  English  narrator  says  that  the  Belgic 
mind  was  thrown  off  its  guard  into  a  condition  of  surprise ;  but 
the  placid  mien  of  the  people  refutes  the  assertion.  The  Flemings 
do  their  duty  in  the  way  of  building  triumphal  arches  and  flags  ; 
but  why  make  a  fuss  ?  Dutch  phlegm,  and  that  audacity  of 
French  speculation  which  outruns  all  possible  events,  being 
united,  produce  the  unastonishable  Belgian.  Horace  raves  about 
a  rise  of  the  Tiber,  and  wonders  at  the  stout  heart  of  the  sailor ; 
but  Horace  was  no  Fleming.  It  is  worth  such  a  trip  as  that 
which  Queen  Victoria  has  just  taken,  to  viewr  this  good  firm  race 
of  the  Low  Countries  breasting  the  tides  of  vicissitude  as  unmoved 
as  a  lighthouse. 

In  the  Dutchies  of  Schleswdg  and  Holstein  nothing  has  advanced 
but  time.  Time,  however,  is  precious  to  both  sides.  The  Danes 
may  be  supposed  to  have  all  their  resources  at  command,  and  have 
nothing  further  to  gain  by  waiting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  in  the  joint  Dutchy  have  something  to  gain 
by  delay,  and  something  also  to  fear  from  too  long  a  delay.  They 
look  for  resources  mainly  to  Germany  behind  them  ;  and  although 
Germany  is  well  disposed,  she  is  slow.  Etiquette  prevents  the 
German  Governments  from  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  the  war ; 
and  the  people  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  run  alone  in 
matters  political,  without  some  official  nurse  or  go-cart  of 
routine,  that,  with  all  the  heart  in  the  world,  they  cannot 
collect  themselves  and  march  to  the  aid  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein.  They  are  striving  to  effect  that  evolution ;  but  it  is  slow 
work.  A  lapse  of  time,  then,  is  likely  to  procure  for  the  joint 
Dutchy  larger  reinforcements ;  but  too  great  an  allowance  of  time 
might  have  the  effect  of  cooling  the  ardour  which  is  so  transient 
in  most  volunteer  bodies,  of  raising  doubts  and  developing  divi¬ 
sions.  These  considerations  render  the  future  more  than  com¬ 
monly  obscure  ;  especially  as  the  conspiracy  of  Absolutist  interests, 
sitting  under  Lord  Palmerston’s  auspices  in  London,  has  disclosed 
counsels  at  once  malignant  and  impracticable  :  the  conspiracy  will 
do  all  it  can  for  Absolutist  interests  in  the  affair,  but  it  sets  about 
the  work  in  a  way  not  to  command  success  ;  so  that  the  ultimate 
product  of  the  conspiracy  defies  calculation,  as  much  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  product  of  the  incohesive  public  opinion,  the  scattered  public 
effort  of  Schleswig-Holstein’s  erudite  ally. 

After  some  doubt  occasioned  by  the  telegraphic  news  of  last 
week  from  the  Dnited  States,  it  is  now  made  clear  that  the  Compro¬ 
mise  Act  suggested  by  Mr.  Clay  has  failed  in  the  Senate  at 
"Washington.  There  was  not  sufficient  force  in  the  Senate  to 
come  even  to  a  provisional  conclusion  on  the  questions  included  in 
the  Compromise  Act,  and  they  have  been  completely  set  aside  for 
the  present.  The  bill  that  was  carried  was  only  one  to  confer  the 
customary  rights  on  the  territory  of  Dtah — a  single  provision  of 
the  larger  bill.  Perhaps  this  result  is  not  entirely  to  be  regretted : 
it  may  save  more  muddling  than  if  a  plan  of  “  compromise  ”  had 
received  such  emphatic  sanction.  Measures  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  Dnited  States  ■will  be  the  better  for  being  gradual, 
but  the  better  also  for  being  perfectly  explicit  and  distinct. 


Cnttri. 

Queen  Victoria  has  left  Osborne,  for  a  short  visit  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  at  Ostend.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  were  to  have  set 
sail  on  Tuesday,  but  the  wind  was  much  too  stormy  for  a  voyage  of 
pleasure ;  and  the  departure  was  deferred.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Francis 
Thornhill  Baring  had  arrived  at  Osborne,  to  accompany  her  Majesty  as 
the  Minister  in  attendance. 

On  Wednesdav  the  weather  had  so  far  moderated,  that  the  Boyal  par¬ 
ty  were  tempted  to  embark,  about  five  in  the  evening.  The  flotilla  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  Fairy  steam-yachts,  the  Black 
Eagle  war-steamer,  and  the  Vivid  mail  steam-paelcet.  The  squadron 
passed  Dover  on  Thursday  morning  at  five  o’clock,  and  brief  accounts  were 
received  yesterday  of  its  arrival  in  Ostend  harbour  shortly  before  noon. 

King  Leopold  had  arrived  from  Brussels  at  Ostend,  by  a  special  train, 
on  Tuesday  night.  The  worthy  inhabitants  of  Ostend  expected  our 
Queen  with  intentions  to  give  her  a  most  kindly  welcome ;  but,  with  na¬ 
tional  phlegm,  they  seemed  little  moved  by  the  coming  event,  till  almost 
the  moment  of  the  landing.  Accustomed  to  receive  their  own  King, 
whose  visits  to  Ostend  have  been  but  rare,  with  very  placid  and  un¬ 
demonstrative  joy,  they  seemed  about  to  receive  a  visiting  crowned  head 
with  similar  calmness,  and  hardly  any  marked  preparations  were  visible 
on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  morning,  however,  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  what  a  change  the  single  night  had  made.  Flags,  chaplets,  and 
wreaths,  were  suspended  from  houses  by  the  thousand,  and  decorated 
triumphal  arches  had  sprung  like  mushrooms  by  hundreds  over  the 
streets. 

The  weather  at  Ostend  was  still  so  threatening  on  Thursday,  that  the 
report  of  Queen  Victoria’s  certain  arrival  that  day  was  received  with 
incredulity.  It  was  not  till  the  rappel  was  sounded  by  the  troops,  and 
that  the  soldiery  were  seen  actually  marching  to  their  position  on  the 
steam-boat  jetty,  that  the  Ostenders  believed  her  Majesty' would  really 
come  across.  The  squadron  hove  in  sight  about  nine  o’clock ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  port,  “gentle  and  simple,  in¬ 
habitant  qnd  stranger  alike,”  made  holyday,  and  repaired  to  points  com¬ 
manding  a  sight  ot  the  landing.  We  present  an  abridgment  of  the  de¬ 
scription  by  the  .special  correspondent  of  the  Times. 

About  half- past  eleven  o’clock,  the  Royal  yaoht  dashed  up  the  narrow 
entrance  between  the  two  piers  which  lead  to  the  harbours — the  Boyal  stand¬ 
ard  at  the  main,  the  Admiralty  flag  at  the  fore,  and  with  the  lead  going 
from  the  chains.  As,  ^he  rounded  the  lighthouse,  a  spurt  of  flame  flashed 
from  out  of  the  grass  rampart,  and  the  thunder  of  the  first  gun  of  a  royal 


salute  echoed  through  every  street  in  Ostend.  The  crowd  on  the  piers 
took  off  then-  hats  and  waved  handkerchiefs  as  the  yacht  passed,  but  so  far 
as  my  ears  could  judge  there  was  no  cheering.  Queen  Victoria  was  on  the 
quarter-deck  with  Prince  Albert  and  four  of  the  Boyal  children,  and  returned 
the  mute  salutations  of  the  people  with  curtsies.  At  the  Customhouse,  the 
troops  kept  the  square  in  front  of  the  landing-place  clear  for  the  reception 
of  the  Queen.  Inside  the  square  were  King  Leopold,  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Belgian  General,  Major  Count  Moerkerke,  General  Goblet,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  and  the  bands  of  the  regiments  on  duty.  Before  the  echoes 
of  the  last  gun  of  the  salute  had  died  away,  the  yacht  had  nearly  arrived  at 
her  moorings  by  the  jetty.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  who  had  left  the 
quarter-deck  and  mounted  up  to  the  paddle-box  platform,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  brother,  the  Princess  Boyal,  and  the  Princess  Alice,  soon  after  the 
yacht  entered  the  harbour,  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  looked  as  if  they  en¬ 
joyed  the  scene  amazingly  :  just  at  this  moment  a  heavy  drizzling  began  to 
fall,  which  made  the  shelter  of  the  platform  canopy'  very  acceptable.  Her 
Majesty  was  dressed  in  plain  silk  mourning;  Prince  Albert  wore  a  black 
frock-coat  and  trousers ;  and  the  young  Princes  were  attired  as  sailors — 
little  black  glazed  hats,  round  jackets,  and  wide  pantaloons.  As  the  yacht 
hauled  up  alongside,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  Queen  and  suite  descended  to  the 
quarter-dock,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  stepped  up  the  gangway  and 
welcomed  his  royal  guest  with  great  warmth.  The  interview  was  like 
that  which  takes  place  between  old  friends.  The  King  shook  hands  and  was 
shaken  hands  with  most  cordially.  He  took  particular  notice  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  looked  in  good  but  not  in  robust  health;  and  the  whole  party 
were  soon  engaged  in  animated  and  apparently  in  happy  conversation. 
Meanwhile,  the  bands  had  been  playing  ‘  God  save  the  Queen  ’  till  they 
were  all  out  of  breath ;  and  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour  elapsed  before 
any  movement  was  made  which  could  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Curry,  the  English  Consul,  went  on  board,  and  was  graciously  received 
by  her  Majesty,  and  a  few  members  of  the  King’s  staff’;  but  no  other  person 
left  the  shore.  At  one  o’clock  five  of  the  Boyal  carriages  drove  into  the 
square ;  and  soon  afterwards,  King  Leopold,  with  uncovered  head,  led  her 
Majesty  along  the  gangway  from  the  deck,  and  handed  her  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  equipage.  The  crowd  cheered  vigorously  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
Queen ;  every  hat  was  oft' ;  and  as  Prince  Albert  followed  with  the  Boyal 
children,  the  cheering  was  renewed,  the  troops  closing  up  the  demonstration 
with  three  military  cheers.  The  Boyal  suite  having  got  into  the  other  car¬ 
riages,  after  an  interval,  followed  her  Majesty,  who,  preceded  by  outriders, 
had  slowly  driven  to  the  Boyal  residence.  Her  reception  was  very  gratify¬ 
ing  ;  very  quiet,  but  full  of  sentiment  and  respect.  In  a  few  minutes  her 
Majesty  arrived  at  her  destination  ;  and  but  for  a  guard  of  honour  before  the' 
door,  and  a  few  stragglers,  nothing  would  have  given  notice  that  anything 
particular  was  taking  place  in  the  dull-looking  mansion.  A  dejehner  a  la 
fourchette  was  prepared  for  the  Boyal  party  ;  after  partaking  of  which,  the 
Queen,  King  Leopold,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  children,  took  a  drive 
to  the  West  Sands  ;  where  they  got  out  and  walked  for  a  little,  returning  to 
town  in  about  half  an  hour.” 
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A  soiree  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Financial  Reform 
Association  was  held  at  Mile-end  on  Wednesday  ;  at  which  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  were  principal  performers,  and  Mr. 
Cobdon,  Sir  William  Clay,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  attended  in  the  shape  of 
letters  apologizing  for  unavoidable  absence. 

A  public  dinner  and  ball  in  Highbury  Bam  Tavern,  on  Wednesday, 
commemorated  the  formation  of  the  Islington  Parochial  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P.,  was  present;  letters  of  excuse  were  read  from 
Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Hall. 


The  new  Wesleyan  Normal  School  and  College  in  the  Horseferry  Road,. 
Westminster,  has  been  opened  by  the  Conference.  It  cost  30,0007. 
The  building  is  very  extensive,  containing  five  school-rooms  for  children, 
dining-hall,  lecture-hall,  and  120  dormitories  for  60  male  and  40  female 
students  as  teachers  and  attendants,  and  1000  scholars.  In  the  play¬ 
ground  is  a  gymnasium. 

The  differences  between  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Gooch,  the  locomotive  superintendent  of 
that  railway,  came  to  a  head  on  Monday  last :  on  that  day  the  whole 
staff  of  experienced  enginemen  and  drivers  left  the  line.  During  the 
whole  of  last  week  Mr.  Gooch  had  been  foraging  the  country  for  new 
hands  to  supply  the  vacancies  suddenly  created :  his  efforts  were  success¬ 
ful  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  were  so  far  short  of  complete  success  that 
a  great  number  of  the  daily  trains  have  been  suppressed  between  London, 
Waltham,  and  Broxbourne,  and  even  Cambridge ;  a  number  of  hourly 
trains  were  suppressed  between  London  and  Woolwich;  and  the  pas¬ 
senger-traffic  between  Maldon  and  Braintree  branches  was  wholly 
stopped. 

On  each  evening  since  Saturday  last,  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen 
have  held  meetings  to  communicate  on  their  position.  Mr.  Hope,  one  of 
themselves,  presided,  and  made  statements  on  the  merits  of  their  quarrel. 
From  these  statements  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Gooch  had  inflicted  fines 
for  results  not  under  the  control  of  the  men,  and  had  avowed  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  cut  down  the  general  scale  of  wages  paid. 

On  Monday  the  Company  published  their  version ;  which  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

Mr.  Gooch  entered  their  service  on  the  22d  of  last  month.  A  deputation 
of  enginemen  waited  on  them  on  the  12th  instant,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Gooch  was  so  promptly  carrying  out  tyrannical  measures,  that  unless  he 
were  removed  they  must  quit  the  company ’ s  service  on  the  19th.  (Monday 
last.)  In  an  hour  afterwards,  178  resignations  were  sent  in,  in  a  parcel,  on 
printed  forms  prepared  and  signed  beforehand.  The  five  specific  complaints 
of  tyranny  against  Mr.  Gooch  were  submitted  to  him.  He  declared  that  the 
first  and  second  were  fines  for  an  accident  to  the  engine  which  was  “  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  careful  examination  by  the  men  in  charge”  ;  the  third 
was  not  for  the  offence  pretended  in  the  complaint,  but  for  “  not  reporting  " 
the  failure  of  an  engine ;  the  others  were  for  breakage,  “  which  in  nearly 
every  instance  is  the  effect  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  men,”  but  which 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  found  so  prevalent  on  the  line  that  a  strong  cure  was 
necessary. 

The  Directors  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gooch’s  explanations,  and  their 
opinion  was  published  to  the  men.  At  a  meeting  of  the  men,  on  Monday, 
their  chairman,  Mr.  Hope,  dealt  with  Mr.  Gooch’s  explanations. 

He  affirmed  that  inspection  such  as  would  alone  have  prevented  the  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  first  two  complaints  was  totally  impracticable  on  the  journey  ; 
the  accident  was  wholly  accidental ;  such  inspection  in  the  fitting- shed  as 
Mr.  Gooch  now  demands  never  was  the  practice  on  the  line,  and  no  in¬ 
structions  were  ever  issued  by  him  to  commence  it.  Iu  the  case  of  “  non-. 
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reporting,”  Mr.  Gooch  is  “in  error”;  the  fact  said  to  have  been  not  re¬ 
ported,  actually  was  reported  in  proper  form.  The  breakage-fines  were  in¬ 
discriminately  inflicted  on  enginemen  and  firemen— the  latter  having  no 
possible  control  over  the  engine.  Mr.  Hope  went  over  the  actual  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  new  men  put  on  the  line,  to  show  that  besides  the  detriment  to 
the  public  from  suspended  trains,  irregularities,  and  accidents,  the  inex¬ 
perienced  men,  now  hastily  impressed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gooch’s  inexorable 
plans,  are  seriously  damaging  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company.  No  fewer  than 
seven  engines,  which  he  named,  are  now  in  hospital  or  going  there,  from  the 
ignorant  management  of  the  new  hands.  Mr.  Gooch  had  denied  having  the 
least  intention  to  lower  wages ;  but  Mr.  Hope  quoted  his  own  words  to  two 
very  old  drivers,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  any  one  the  wages  they  were 
earning  (7s.  6 d.  per  day) — -that  he  would  have  venr  few  at  7s.  a  day,  and 
that  he  would  have  no  fireman  at  4s.  a  day.  Mr.  Hope  told  his  hearers,  that 
he  had  pledged  his  word  that  they  should  behave  like  men,  and  do  nothing 
at  all  resembling  intimidation  to  any  of  the  new  hands,  or  an  injury  to 
the  property  of  their  old  masters  the  Company  :  they  might  then  fairly  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  to  judge  between  them  and  Mr.  Gooch. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Company,  on 
Thursday,  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Gooch  and  his  legionaries  was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Betts,  the  chairman,  made  a  statement,  in 
justification  of  Mr.  Gooch’s  conduct ;  imputing  to  the  men  an  intention 
to  tyrannize  by  the  powers  of  preconcerted  combination,  and  charging 
them  with  attempting,  by  various  devices,  to  render  impossible  or  difficult 
the  working  of  the  engines  left  by  them  in  the  hands  of  the  new  engine- 
men.  A  strong  point  in  the  case  of  the  enginemen — the  fact  that  the 
men  have  been  paid  in  full  the  whole  of  the  fines  to  which  they  objected 
— was  explained  away  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  litigation. 

Immediately  after  this  mooting,  which  was  held  in  the  London  Tavern, 
about  thirty  of  the  engine-drivers,  who  had  attended  it,  met  at  a  tavern 
opposite  and  canvassed  Mr.  Betts’s  statement.  They  denied  with  con¬ 
tempt  the  charges  of  having  obstructed  the  working  of  the  engines.  The 
chairman  was  instructed  to  forward  to  Mr.  Betts  vouched  details  in  re¬ 
futation  of  the  general  charges  he  had  made. 

In  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Wednesday,  Charles  Barnhard,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  was  tried  for  feloniously  being  at  large  in  this  country  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  of  transportation.  Barnhard  was  convicted  in  1848  of 
felony,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years ;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months’  durance  in  the  hulks,  the  Queen  gave  him  a  conditional  par¬ 
don.  He  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  return  to 
this  country  till  the  full  seven  years  had  expired  ;  and  was  placed  on  a  Ham¬ 
burg  steamer,  with  his  fare  paid  to  that  port.  But  he  returned,  and  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  10th  of  July.  Barnhard  defended  himself :  he  declared,  with 
passionate  vehemence,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  original  charge,  but 
pleaded  guilty  by  advice  of  his  counsel ;  and  that  he  had  been  unconditionally 
pardoned.  Each  of  these  points  was  shown  to  be  wholly  untrue.  Barnhard 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  the  full  punishment  of  the  original 
sentence. 

John  Johnson,  or  really  Dixon  Dawson,  a  veteran  Greenwich  pensioner  of 
seventy-one,  was  tried  on  Thursday,  for  forging  a  check  professing  to  be 
drawn  by  Miss  Sarah  Hawes  on  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Lubbock  and  Co.  The 
prisoner  was  several  years  a  workman  in  the  soap-boiling  establishment 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes ;  at  the  time  of  the  forgery,  he  was  an  inmate  of 
the  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  provided  by  the  country  as  an  asylum  for  its  de¬ 
fenders  in  their  old  age.  The  writing  of  the  check,  very  clumsily  done,  and 
of  a  letter  with  it,  was  proved  conclusively.  The  defence  consisted  solely  of 
the  following  written  statement,  made  to  the  Magistrate  who  committed 
Dawson — 

“  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  petitioner  states  that  it  is  upwards 
of  sixty  years  ago  since  I  first  "went  to  sea  :  the  first  engagement  that  I  was  in  was 
the  landing  of  the  British  troops  in  1801,  when  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  lost  his  life ; 
the  next  was  in  the  year  1803,  in  cutting  out  of  Cape  Legal  a  large  armed  schooner 
full  of  Spanish  and  French  troops  ;  and  I  received  many  severe  blows  on  the  head, 
which  caused  me  to  be  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind.  Now  I  have  advanced  in  years, 
and  at  times  very  troublesome.  I  likewise  was  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar, 
with  my  Lord  Nelson,  when  he  fell  wounded.  I  likewise  was  wounded,  and  fell 
close  to  him  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory  on  that  glorious  day,  the  21st  of 
October  1805.  In  1807  I  was  at  Gaeta  in  Italy,  when  the  French  army  stormed  the 
fort  I  was  in :  and  then  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  four  places ;  and  was  at 
the  taking  of  the  island  of  Caford,  at  the  mouth  of  Naples  Bay.  We  then 
beat  the  French  army  back  into  Naples.  From  that  I  was  sent  with  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  to  take  Madeira;  which  we  did  succeed  in;  and  we  were  then  engaged 
off  Guadeloupe,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  French  frigates  and  seven  batteries, 
in  our  ship  for  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  likewise  burning  the  frigates  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French,  and  taking  the  island  of  Martinique  in  1809.  Came  home  to 
England,  and  was  sent  on  board  the  Minotaur,  74  guns.  I  was  one  of  the  first  men 
on  board  the  eleven  Danish  gun-boats  that  our  ship  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  bat¬ 
teries  of  Copenhagen.  In  coming  to  England,  our  ship  wa3  lost  and  600  men  with 
her.  I  had  to  swim  three  miles,  and  was  two  hours  atid  three  quarters  in  the  sea 
before  I  got  in  Camperdown.  I  was  made  prisoner  of  war  and  sent  to  France,  and 
remained  nearly  four  years  in  Valenciennes,  half  starved  ;  and  when  the  French  was 
in  full  retreat  from  Moscow,  we  were  marched  600  miles  in  that  dreadful  winter, 
1814,  through  frost  and  snow,  almost  naked,  and  nearly  starved.  My  Lord,  I  never 
was  in  prison  in  my  life  for  any  crime  till  now.  I  hope  and  trust  in  God  that  some 
humane  gentleman  will  come  forward  and  plead  my  case,  and  snatch  two  human 
beings  from  the  brink  of  ruin  — the  daughter  from  a  broken  heart,  and  the  father 
that  will  never  be  able  to  look  up  any  more,  through  disgrace.  If  Mr.  Harris  is  in 
court,  I  call  upon  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give  my  character  since  the  year  1816  till 
July  1850.  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  help  me  with  the  means  of 
procuring  a  gentleman  of  the  law  to  plead  for  me.  I  am  afraid,  if  I  am  found  guilty, 
I  shall  lose  my  home.” 

The  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  “  Guilty,”  but  added  a  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  mercy.  Baron  Platt  sentenced  Dawson  to  ten  years’  transportation. 

Mr.  William  Augustus  Sheen,  a  gentleman  of  thirty -four,  very  handsome 
in  face  and  figure,  and  fashionably  dressed,  was  tried  for  bigamy.  On  the 
23d  of  June  he  married  Miss  Cecilia  Charlotte  Franchall,  a  lady  of  good 
fortune  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February,  his  first  wife  being  still  alive — ruined 
and  deserted  on  the  Continent — he  married  Miss  Mary  Whittaker  Greene,  on 
whom  a  fortune  of  I5,000f  was  settled.  In  1849  his  second  wife  discovered 
Ids  nefarious  character,  and  left  him  ;  he  resorted  to  annoyances,  and  threats 
of  criminal  accusation  against  her  ;  and  her  friends  instituted  this  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  bigamy.  He  was  found  guilty.  The  Court  took  time  to  consider  his 
sentence,  and  he  marched  from  the  dock  with  a  free  and  distinguished  air. 

.Kobert  Frost,  aged  twenty-six,  was  tried  for  bigamy.  He  married  his  first 
wife  in  1846 ;  soon  after  the  marriage  the  couple  fell  into  great  distress,  and 
the  wife’s  friends  took  her  away,  and  reported  her  to  be  dead.  He  then  met 
his  second  wife,  who  was  a  street  hawker,  and  married  her,  in  1849;  having 
told  her  of  his  first  marriage.  His  first  wife,  however,  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  living  happily  with  her ;  and  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  second  wife  had  suffered  much  by  the  transaction. 
He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  month. 


At  Worship  Street  Police  Court,  on  Saturday,  a  tall  handsome-looking 
young  German,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  sought  advice.  Three  years 
ago,  he  became  engaged  to  a  young  woman  of  very  respectable  family. 
Having  occasion  to  leave  the  country  for  an  interval,  the  young  lady  insisted 


on  his  first  marrying  her.  He  was  only  too  happy,  and  they  were  married. 
But  for  six  months  his  wife  refused  him  all  marital  rights ;  so  they  sepa¬ 
rated,  she  insisting  on  his  allowance  to  her  of  a  weekly  maintenance.  Alter 
a  twelvemonth  of  separation,  his  wife  came  to  his  house  one  night  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  remaining ;  he  received  her,  and  consented  that  she  should  again 
live  with  him ;  but  for  three  months  more  she  persisted  in  her  original  ec¬ 
centricity  of  wifely  relation.  This  state  of  things  was  once  more  put  an  end 
to,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  final  separation  :  but  the  young  lady 
has  come  back  on  him  a  third  time,  and  she  now  follows  the  goodnatured 
young  German  about,  and  importunes  him  in  a  manner  no  longer  to  be  en¬ 
dured.  Would  Mr.  Hammill  give  him  any  hopes  of  redress  against  the  acts 
of  such  an  extraordinary  woman  ?  if  not,  he  must  throw  up  his  situation,  and 
quit  this  country  for  ever.  Mr.  Hammill  asked  how  long  they  had  been 
man  and  wife.  Applicant — “  Two  vares ;  hot  I  vill  note  haf  her  any  more ; 
I  will  haf  anoder;  I  most.”  Mr.  Hammill  regretted  that  he  could  give  no 
help.  He  advised  the  applicant  to  institute  a  suit  in  the  Consistorial  Court 
for  a  divorce,  if  he  had  the  means  of  so  doing ;  and,  as  a  first  step  to  that 
end,  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  proctors,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  soon  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  object  he  sought  for.  The 
German  thanked  the  Magistrate  for  the  suggestion  ;  but  left  the  court  in  a 
state,  apparently,  of  perfect  doubt  and  mystification. 

The  roof  covering  the  permanent  way  of  the  Bricklayer’s  Arms  station  on 
the  Brighton  Bail  way,  for  four  hundred  feet,  came  down  with  a  crash  on 
Wednesday,  killing  one  man  and  wounding  three  others.  The  accident  had 
its  beginning  in  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  supporting  columns  by  a  carriage 
which  was  rapidly  swung  round  on  a  turn-table  with  its  end  much  project¬ 
ing.  This  pillar  being  removed,  the  weight  which  it  supported  was  thrown 
wholly  on  its  two  neighbours,  and  they  proved  too  weak.  A  great  portion  of 
the  roof  therefore  fell ;  and  in  its  fall  this  portion  dragged  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  from  its  supports.  There  was  a  long  train  of  carriages  under  the 
roof  at  the  time,  and  they  formed  a  shield  which  held  up  the  falling  mass, 
and  prevented  a  more  extensive  loss  of  life  than  occurred. 

Skeletons  with  iron  shackles  on  the  leg-bones  of  them  were  dug  up  at  the 
comer  of  Newgate  prison  on  Thursday,  by  the  men  who  are  laying  down  the 
gas- pipes  of  the  new  “  Consumer’s  Company.”  At  this  spot  four  roads  meet 
in  a  cross — the  old  Bailey  and  Giltspur  Street,  Snowhill  and  Newgate  Street ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  skeletons  are  the  remains  of  manacled  prisoners 
who  had  committed  felo-de-se  in  Newgate  :  Christian  rites  were  refused  to  the 
corpses  of  such  persons,  and  it  was  the  barbarous  custom  to  drive  a  stake 
through  the  body  before  it  was  cast  into  an  unconseerated  grave  in  some 
public  spot  at  the  crossing  of  four  ways. 


€\)i  $rinrinni 

Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind,  on  her  way  from  the  Continent  to  America; 
has  paid  a  brief  professional  visit  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
that  great  mart  seem  to  have  had  their  heads  turned  by  the  distinguished 
honour.  Her  visit  became  a  sort  of  royal  progress,  and  the  papers  have 
been  loaded  with  the  accounts  of  her  hourly  doings.  Mademoiselle 
Lind’s  retirement  from  the  stage  had  only  extended  the  interest  in  her 
vocal  performances ;  so  that  it  was  with  not  much  surprise  that  the  London 
public  learned  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Bamum’s  engagement  to  sing  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  concerts,  before  “  the  most  free,  enlightened,  and  liberal- 
paying  citizens  on  the  airth,”  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  each  concert.  Her  journey  over  the  Atlantic  lying  through 
Liverpool,  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  place  conceived  the  plan  of 
a  gigantic  concert  on  behalf  of  a  local  hospital.  Mademoiselle  Lind  was 
offered  an  honorarium  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  two  performances  in 
this  behalf;  the  offer  was  accepted;  and  the  great  events  came  off  on. 
Friday  and  Monday  last. 

The  arrival  of  the  fair  songstress  in  Liverpool  was  itself  an  event 
of  eclat ;  the  Adelphi  Hotel  immediately  became  the  focus  upon 
which  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  was  centred.  A  vast 
crowd  constantly  waved  in  front  of  the  place ;  and  events  which 
at  other  times  would  have  had  their  own  interest  gained  considera¬ 
tion  only  as  they  might  affect  her  movements.  A  very  considerable 
lire  in  the  town,  instead  of  drawing  the  masses  in  its  own  direction, 
drove  people  from  all  parts  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  in  hopes  of  seeing  Mademoiselle  Lind  go  forth  to  look  at  the  fire, — 
as  if  that  had  been  part  of  the  programme  of  the  entertainment  which  she 
in  her  turn  received  from  Liverpool !  The  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
concert  were  officially  raised  in  price  three  times  above  their  normal  value, 
and  by  the  public  they  were  further  bidden  up  to  a  height  of  eight  or  nine- 
times  the  original  rate ;  three  guineas  were  offered  to  lucky  possessors  of 
a  ticket  which  in  ordinary  times  is  issued  for  seven  shillings. 

The  first  concert,  on  Friday,  was  attended  by  upwards  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons.  Mr.  Benedict  was  the  conductor.  The  music  was  princi¬ 
pally  pieces  from  the  leading  Italian  and  German  operas,  sung  with  Bel- 
letti,  and  songs,  both  Swedish  and  English,  by  Mademoiselle  Lind  her¬ 
self;  Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  T.  Williams  with  their  voices,  and  M. 
Yivicr  with  his  wonderful  harmonistic  horn,  filling  up  the  programme. 
Mademoiselle  Lind  sang  nearly  a  dozen  times  ;  and  though  some  of  her 
songs  demand  immense  physical  effort,  and  the  audience  were  unrelenting 
in  their  encores,  yet  each  time  her  performance  seemed  to  surpass  the 
last ;  her  delicacy  and  truth  of  intonation  "were  as  marvellously  perfect  as 
ever,  while  yet  her  energy  rose  to  a  pitch  that  worked  her  hearers  into 
raptures.  The  performances  of  the  first  day  were  an  earnest  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  wondering  expectation.  On  Saturday,  everybody  was 
speculating  upon  what  Mademoiselle  would  achieve  in  the  sublime  strains 
of  The  Messiah ,  which  was  to  be  performed  on  Monday.  The  rehearsals 
were  the  matter  of  absorbing  gossip  even  on  ’change.  It  was  noted  with 
delight  among  such  practical  citizens,  that  the  prima  donna  was  above  all 
the  most  exact  in  her  attendance  and  the  most  .  careful  and  laborious  in 
her  practice  at  these  preparations.  The  absence  of  the  “gentleman  to 
whom  the  tenor  music  was  allotted”  was  marked  in  the  papers  with  a 
gravity  of  condemnation  and  an  emphasis  of  contrast  likely  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  said  tenor. 

At  this  rehearsal,  the  Philharmonic  Society  presented  to  M.  Jules 
Benedict  a  written  testimonial  of  their  respect  and  good  wishes.  The 
presentation  was  unexpected,  and  well  managed  ;  M.  Benedict  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  with  spontaneous  delight;  and  Mademoiselle  Lind  lent  the 
grace  of  her  smiles  and  overflowing  sympathy  to  the  pleasant  occasion. 

The  performance  of  The  Messiah,  as  of  course  one  expects,  was  beyond 
all  that  one  could  expect .  the  accounts  of  this  triumph  are  briefer  than 
those  of  the  first,  but  no  less  emphatic.  The  audience  was  more  enor¬ 
mous  than  before,  and  Mademoiselle  Lind’s  “fervid  devotion”  raised 
them  to  a  speechless  ecstacy.  The  performance  was  broken  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  an  address,— which  one  may  dismiss  at  once  with  the  remarks. 
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that  both  the  presentation  was  artistically  ill-placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
programme,  and  the  taste  of  the  address  itself  was  bad,  being  quite  as 
copious  in  glorification  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Liverpool 
Music  Ilall,  as  it  was  overflowing  with  real  enthusiasm  at  the  unmatched 
powers  and  services  of  Mademoiselle  Lind.  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
the  songstress  was  overwhelmed  with  the  usual  tributes  of  admiration  to 
successful  song ;  and  her  leave-taking  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  was 
never  before  given  even  to  herself. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Mademoiselle  Lind  visited  the  Toxteth  Hos¬ 
pital,  to  the  aid  of  which  the  receipts  of  the  concert  are  to  be  devoted. 
The  committee  presented  her  with  a  silver  tea-kettle,  very  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  and  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks.  The  interest  of  the  populace 
in  her  movements  even  increased :  stories  by  the  score  are  current  of  the 
eccentric  efforts  made  by  individuals  to  see  her,  or,  a  more  supreme  hap¬ 
piness,  to  touch  her  hand.  Steamers  were  chartered  to  accompany  the 
Atlantic  steamer,  by  which  she  would  cross  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  North 
Light.  In  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  expectation  of  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  at  her  departure  on  Wednesday  was  such  in  the  minds  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  that  they  formally  requested,  as  a  favour  to  the  Municipality,  that 
she  would  start  privately,  two  hours  earlier  than  the  hour  publicly  an¬ 
nounced.  This  favour  was  accorded  by  Mademoiselle  Lind ;  she  left 
the  hotel,  with  her  suite,  in  the  quietest  manner,  and  was  on  board  the 
Atlantic  some  time  before  any  vast  concourse  had  assembled.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  however,  the  multitude  was  as  great  as  the  authorities 
had  expected :  their  precaution  had  been  fully  justified  ;  for  the  crush 
was  so  heavy  that  communication  with  the  ship  was  almost  cut  off. 

“  At  half-past  ten  o’clock  the  mail-boat  was  seen  approaching  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  and,  after  official  business  had  been  transacted,  conveyed  the  friends  of 
Mademoiselle  Lind  back  again  to  shore.  The  report  of  a  gun,  and  the  smoke 
that  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Atlantic  was  about  to  start  in  right  good  earnest.  The 
mighty  steamer  moved  down  the  river  at  a  stately  pace  ;  and  as,  one  after 
another,  it  neared  the  various  boats  that  were  sailing  in  its  vicinity,  succes¬ 
sive  peals  of  cheers  were  heard.  Soon  it  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Prince’s  Pier  ;  about  which  the  body  of  the  vast  mob  on  dry  land  and  the 
largest  aud  most  crowded  of  the  steamers  were  congregated.  The  guns  of 
the  Atlantic,  firing  double  salutes,  answered  at  intervals  from  shore  on  either 
side  of  the  bay — the  loud  and  continued  cheers  that  rose  from  land  and  water, 
reiterated  by  the  passengers  on  board — the  splendour  of  the  weather  (for  now 
the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its  glory) — the  volumes  of 
smoke  curling  up  the  sides  of  the  steamer  in  revolving  columns,  until  at 
times  it  seemed  lost  in  a  cloud — the  docks,  with  their  army  of  ships  of  every 
shape  and  size, — these,  and  other  objects  we  [the  Times ]  have  no  time  to  par¬ 
ticularize,  combined  in  producing  a  scene  which  for  grandeur,  variety,  and 
animation,  we  have  never  beheld  surpassed.” 

Mademoiselle  Lind  now  appeared  by  the  captains’s  side  on  the  paddle- 
box  :  it  is  said  that  she  “sobbed  and  wept”  with  excitement  at  the  farewell. 
She  waved  her  handkerchief  again  and  again  in  answer  to  the  often  re¬ 
newed  shouts  of  the  multitude ;  which  were  continued  till  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  distinguish  her  figure  in  the  remote  distance. 


At  Preston,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Henry  Blackhurst,  a  solicitor  widely  known, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  having  forged  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  his  late 
wife,  who  died  on  the  31st  of  July  last.  Mrs.  Blackhurst  was  a  widow  at 
her  marriage  twenty-five  years  ago  with  the  gentleman  now  under  accusa¬ 
tion.  Her  first  husband  was  a  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Glasgow,  a  gentleman  of 
great  wealth  ;  who  left  her  a  rich  provision  as  his  widow.  In  affection  for  his 
memory,  she  had  resolved  to  dedicate  her  wealth,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
life  interest  which  she  gave  to  Mr.  Blackhurst  if  he  survived  her,  to  the 
foundation  of  a  great  school  in  Glasgow,  bearing  her  first  husband’s  name. 
This  intention  she  had  carried  out  by  a  will  dated  the  25th  September  1847. 
But  on  her  death,  a  codicil,  dated  in  the  month  in  which  she  died,  was 
found,  giving  all  her  property  absolutely  to  Mr.  Blackhurst.  It  seems 
that  this  codicil  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Blackhurst  himself,  and  was  attested 
by  Mr.  Ascroft  and  Mr.  Ambler,  an  attorney  and  attorney’s  clerk,  who 
by  chance  were  at  his  house  on  the  day  of  its  execution  by  Mrs. 
Blackhurst.  The  forgery  now  charged  consisted  in  the  interlineation 
of  these  words — “And  lastly,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  my  real  aud 
personal  estate  and  effects  to  my  husband,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever  ab¬ 
solutely.”  So  singular  a  clause — universal  and  absolute — as  an  interlinea¬ 
tion,  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Bailies  of  Glasgow,  trustees  under  the 
former  will.  Mr.  Ascroft  and  Mr.  Ambler  swear  that  the  interlineation  was 
not  in  the  original  when  they  attested  its  execution  by  Mrs.  Blackhurst ;  and 
some  witnesses  depose  that  during  her  life  Mrs.  Blackhurst  expressed  fears 
that  her  husband  “  would  put  her  hand  to  paper  when  she  was  dead.”  The 
Preston  Magistrates  remanded  the  prisoner  till  Monday,  and  refused  to  take 
bail. 


William  Boss,  whose  trial  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  administering 
arsenic  to  her  we  lately  described,  was  hanged  on  Saturday,  in  front  of  York 
Castle.  A  strong  opinion  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  who 
examined  the  history  of  the  case,  that  Boss  was  the  innocent  victim  of  other 
really  guilty  parties — his  wife’s  own  relatives— great  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  a  reprieve.  Wo  mentioned  that  a  respite  had  been  granted  ;  but  this 
was  tlie  utmost,  that  Sir  George  Grey  thought  proper :  in  the  interval  of  de¬ 
lay  further  inquiries  failed  to  satisfy  him  that"  the  sentence  of  death  ought 
not  to  be  revoked.  Boss  died  firmly,  to  the  last  declaring  his  innocence. 


IRELAND. 

A  Waterford  paper  states  that  the  Beverend  Henry  Sadleir,  nephew'  of 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  the  vacant  Deanery  of  Waterford.  The  emoluments  aro 
over  12001  a  year. 

The  Pope  has  authorized  a  Synod  of  the  Catholic  Prelacy  of  Ireland. 
Thurles  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  convocation  ;  and  the  Irish  papers 
are  on  tiptoe  of  expectation  at  the  religious  and  political  results  of  so 
weighty  a  conclave.  The  ancient  town  was  crowded  on  Wednesday  with 
Homan  Catholic  clergy  of  all  ranks,  from  the  mitred  Archbishop  to  Friars 
“  of  orders  grey”  ;  with  an  imihense  congregation  of  curious  spectators. 

The  general  hearing  of  the  accounts  of  the  crops  is  favourable.  The 
reports  of  failure  among  the  potatoes  have  died  away,  save  in  small  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances.  The  other  crops  are  bulky,  and  ripening  under  a 
generally  favourable  sky. 

By  a  return  printed  last  week,  it  is  shown  that  in  the  week  ended  the  3d 
August  instant,  there  were  220,133  in-door  poor,  and  73,850  out-door.  In 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year,  the  in-door  numbered  203,199 
aud  the  out-door  666,224. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord  John  Bussell,  with  Lady  John  and  the  children,  passed  through 
Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  towards  the  Highlands.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
visiting  the  Exchange,  Lord  J ohn  was  recognized,  and  “  very  w'armly 
received.”  A  local  paper  reports  that  he  is  looking  well,  and  us  if  suf¬ 
fering  little  from  the  labours  of  the  past  session ;  and  surmises,  from  the 
fulness  of  his  shooting-equipments,  that  he  intends  to  devote  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  the  moors. 


An  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  made  by  Glasgow  in  wealth  and 
extent  during  the  past  fifty  years,  has  been  abstracted  by  the  journals 
from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Strang,  the  City  Chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  at 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1801  was  77,385;  in  1821  it  had  doubled 
I  this  number  and  become  147,043 ;  and  in  each  succeeding  ten  years  it  made 
an  addition  equal  to  its  integral  number  in  1801 ;  increasing  at  this  rate — 
202,426  in  1831,  282,134  in  1841,  and  367,800  in  1851.  The  sanatory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  city  was  so  bad  all  this  time,  that  the  yearly  births  scarcely 
more  than  sufficed  to  replace  the  annual  loss  by  death  ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
this  immense  development  has  been  due  to  immigration.  In  1845,  the 
houses  rented  under  four  pounds  a  year  were  16,399,  those  between  five  and 
ten  pounds  were  29,849,  those  at  ten  pounds  and  upwards  were  18,780 — the 
total  number  of  distinct  possessions  being  65,028,  rented  at  866,1507.;  in 
1850  the  total  number  of  distinct  possessions  had  increased  to  76,034,  rented 
at  1,017,3627.,  an  increase  during  the  last  five  years  of  151,212/.  in  rental.  In 
1800  there  were  within  the  districts  now  embraced  by  the  Parliamentary  city 
only  thirty  miles  of  streets  and  roads ;  at  present  the  paved  streets  alone  ex¬ 
tend  ninety-six  miles.  In  1800  there  was  little  or  no  sewerage  in  the  city ; 
at  present  there  are  forty-two  miles  of  main  sewers,  the  making  of  which 
cost  an  average  of  1,200/.  per  mile. 

The  material  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Glasgow  are  her  situation  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  her 
possession  of  a  river  and  stream-harbour  which  she  has  rendered  second  to 
hardly  any  in  Europe  for  convenience  and  safety.  “  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  depth  of  the  river  Clyde  was  scarcely  five  feet ; 
there  were  few  or  no  vessels  to  be  found  at  its  port,  and  these  consisted  of 
craft  merely  drawing  a  few  feet  water,  none  certainly  exceeding  thirty  or 
forty  tons  burden.  In  1820,  the  average  available  depth  of  the  Clyde  at 
high-water  at  neap  tides  was  made  nine  feet,  which  permitted  vessels  of 
eight  and  a  half  feet  to  pass.  In  1840,  the  depth  was  increased  to  fourteen 
feet,  and  in  1850  the  average  available  depth  at  high-water  of  neap  tides  is 
sixteen  feet.  At  spring  tides  there  is  an  additional  depth  of  about  two 
or  three  feet ;  which  renders  the  greatest  depth  attainable,  irrespective  of 
the  increased  depth  created  by  land  floods  or  strong  "VYosterley  winds,  nine¬ 
teen  feet.  The  river  has  also  been  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years 
gradually  increased  in  breadth ;  and  for  more  than  a  mile  below  Glasgow 
Bridge  the  water-way  is  now  three  times  its  former  width.  With  respect  to 
the  harbour,  the  change  has  been  equally  marked  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  1800,  the  whole  quay  was  restricted  to  a  space  not  exceeding  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  occasionally  exhibited  no  vessel  larger  than  a  coal  barge 
or  a  herring  wherry.  At  present  the  quayage  extends  to  about  10,000  lineal 
feet,  while  hundreds  of  the  largest-sized  ships  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  and  foreign  countries  are  seen  ranged  three  and  four  deep 
along  its  breast.  Loaded  vessels  of  1000  tons  register  come  up  easily  to  the 
harbour  of  Glasgow,  and  are  abreast  of  the  quay's  in  one  tide  ;  while  steam¬ 
ships  of  2000  tons  have  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  to  the  city, 
and  their  machinery  fitted  up  within  the  harbour.” 

Another  cause  of  the  successful  career  run  by  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Northern  kingdom  has  been  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  industries. 
“  Glasgow  unites  within  herself  a  portion  of  the  cotton-spinning  aud  weav¬ 
ing  manufactures  of  Manchester,  of  the  printed  calicoes  of  Lancashire, 
the  stuffs  of  Norwich,  the  shawls  and  mousselines  of  France,  the  silk-throw¬ 
ing  of  Macclesfield,  the  flax-spinning  of  Ireland,  the  carpets  of  Kiddermin¬ 
ster,  the  iron  and  engineering  works  of  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham, 
the  pottery  and  glass-making  of  Staffordshire  and  Newcastle,  the  ship -building 
of  London,  the  coal-trade  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  and  all  the  handicrafts  con¬ 
nected  with  or  dependent  on  the  development  of  these.  She  also  has  distil¬ 
leries,  breweries,  chemical  works,  tan-works,  dye-work,  bleachfields,  and 
paper-manufactories,  besides  a  vast  number  of  staple  and  fancy  hand-loom 
fabrics.  In  her  commercial  relations,  she  trades  with  every'  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  her  merchants  deal  and  dispose  of  all  the  various  products  of  every 
country.  It  hence  appears,  that  when  one  branch  of  manufacture  is  dull 
another  may  be  prosperous ;  and  accordingly,  Glasgow  never  feels  any  of 
those  universal  depressions  which  so  frequently  occur  in  places  limited  to 
one  or  two  branches  of  manufacture  and  commerce.” 


/nnigir  mil  tCnlnninl. 

France. — The  Paris  papers  concur  in  stating  that  the  journey  of  the 
President  obtains  increased  eclat  as  he  proceeds ;  and  they  agree  that  his 
reception  in  Lyons  was  cordial  beyond  all  expectation.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Bonapartist  accounts,  in  their  exultation  at  this  result, 
now  admit  what  they  before  denied,  that  his  reception  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Tonnerre  and  Dijon  was  extremely  cold. 

The  President  left  Dijon  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  for  Chalon-sur-Saone, 
by  a  special  train  on  the  railway.  Heavy  rain  fell,  and  there  was  but  an 
indifferent  farewell  for  him  ;  hut  vast  crowds  of  villagers  assembled  at  all 
the  stations  and  points  of  sight  on  the  line ;  and  at  Nuitz  and  Beaune  he 
made  a  brief  stay,  and  reviewed  the  National  Guards.  The  peasantry 
greeted  him  with  cries  of  “Vivo  Napoleon  !  ”  and  “  Vive  le  President!  ” 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  these  citizen  soldiers  all  clad  in  blouses 
instead  of  the  smart  uniforms  of  the  towns.  At  Chagny,  on  the  border  of 
the  department  of  the  Saone-et- Loire,  the  Mayor  presented  an  address 
from  the  Municipality,  which  avowed  without  circumlocution  the  opinion 
of  that  body,  that  the  duration  fixed  for  the  executive  power  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  much  too  limited ;  that  the  approaching  election,  even  at  the 
present  moment,  creates  alarm  in  the  public  mind ;  and  therefore  that  the 
Constitution  should  on  this  point  be  revised.  “  The  President  made  a 
short  reply,  which  was  not  audible.”  At  Chalon,  the  usual  routine 
of  reviews  and  presentations  was  gone  through ;  the  President  figuring 
before  the  public  on  a  magnificent  white  charger.  At  Chalon  the  road 
and  the  rail  were  deserted,  and  Toumus  was  reached  by'  the  Loire  ;  the 
Navigation  Company  having  placed  a  steamer  decorated  in  princely  style 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  The  reception  at  Macon  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  birthplace  of  Lamartine :  fifty  young  maidens,  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  awaited  the  President’s  arrival  at  the  hotel  of  the  Prefecture, 
and  presented  to  him  verses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ;  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  a  reply  appropriate  to  the  gay  honour.  At  a  banquet 
given  here  by  the  President  to  the  notabilities  of  the  place,  the  Prefect 
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toasted  the  President  as  the  worthy  and  popular  heir  of  the  glorious  Con¬ 
sul,  the  great  Emperor.  Louis  Napoleon  replied  with  enigmatic  senti¬ 
mentality — 

“If  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  as¬ 
cendant  exercised  over  this  patriotic  district  by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  I 
congratulate  myself  upon  it  and  rejoice,  as  it  would  be  a  happy  return  to¬ 
wards  the  object  of  its  first  affection. 

Macon  was  quitted  at  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  the  15th,  for  Lyons. 
At  Thoissy,  a  municipal  oration  was  acknowledged  with  the  remark — 
“I  do  not  desire  any  other  title  than  that  of  the  Restorer  of  Order;  hut 
to  effect  that  object  is  a  difficult  task — it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  day,” 
— a  foreshadowing  of  the  “perseverance”  which  we  are  to  read  of  at 
Lyons.  At  Trevoux,  the  reception  by  scores  of  fair  damsels  was  repeat¬ 
ed,  with  increased  scenic  effect;  an  enormous  bouquet  was  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  complimentary  versicles,  themselves  a  mythic  posy— 
“  France  could  not  be  happy  unless  under  the  tutelary  authority  of  Louis 
Napoleon.” 

Lyons  was  reached  at  about  ten  on  Thursday.  The  whole  of  the  vast 
population  of  that  industrial  hive  was  in  the  streets,  and  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  strangers  were  added  to  the  throng.  The  account  of  the 
Times  correspondent  is  picturesque,  if  possibly  rather  too  well  inclined  in 
its  political  tone.  The  correspondent  writes  on  Friday,  the  second  day  of 
the  President’s  stay  in  Lyons — 

“  The  fact  is,  Lyons  appeared  as  if  turned  completely  topsy-turvy.  Yes¬ 
terday  was  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  on  that  day  games  peculiar  to 
the  people  who  dwell  by  the  banks  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands ;  and  as  the  weary  traveller,  scorched  by  the  hot  sun 
after  an  eight-hours’  passage  on  the  river,  was  at  length  consigned  to  land, 
he  found  the  immense  length  of  quays  crammed  with  people  of  uncouth  ac¬ 
cent,  strange  manner,  and  quaint  costume,  and  the  way  constantly  obstructed 
by  vehicles  of  every  sort.  The  interior  of  the  city  was  not  less  alive  with 
human  beings,  and  the  passage  from  the  landing-place  to  the  Place  do  Belle- 
cour,  an  ordinary  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  occupied  6ix  times  as  long. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  country-people  descended  from  their  hills 
and  issued  from  them  rallies  to  welcome  the  Prince  on  his  arrival ;  and  I  am 
assured  that  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  enter  Lyons,  hundreds 
contented  themselves  with  sleeping  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  be  in  early  in 
the  morning.  Triumphal  arches  and  garlands  that  decked  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  many  bridges  that  span  the  beautiful  Saone  on  its  course  from  Macon  to 
where,  in  the  language  of  Gray,  she  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  The  quays  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  former  river  from  the  moment 
you  passed  under  the  frowning  battlements  that  hang  over  you  from  above 
were  similarly  ornamented ;  and  I  remarked  with  somewhat  of  surprise, 
that  the  greater  number  of  houses  adorned  with  flags  and  streamers  were 
those  on  the  quays  at  the  left  hand  between  the  river  and  the  formidable 
quarter  of  the  Croix  Rousse — the  F aubourg  St.  Antoine  of  Lyons.  On  the 
right-hand  side  many  houses  were  so  ornamented,  but  certainly  the  greater 
number  was  in  the  quarter  just  mentioned. 

“  On  the  place  of  landing  at  the  port  of  Ghana  were  constructed  two  open 
pavilions,  to  receive  the  President.  The  corps  of  Sapeurs-pompiers  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Lyons  kept  the  ground,  and  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines ; 
and  in  the  intervening  space  were  placed,  as  if  en  echelon,  the  deputations 
of  the  different  schools  of  the  city,  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Mutual 
Instruction,  and  a  deputation  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.  The 
civil  authorities  of  the  department  of  the  city  of  Lyons  and  of  its  suburban 
communes,  the  Prefects  of  the  Oise,  of  the  Isere,  the  Drome,  and  the  Loire, 
the  whole  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Lyons,  the  minority  of  the  recusant 
Council  of  the  Guillotiere,  (the  Socialist  quarter  of  Lyons,  which  had  refused 
funds  to  receive  the  President,)  the  Mayor  and  bis  deputies,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  Croix  Rousse  and  of  Yaise,  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacis.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  glacis,  was  a  brilliant 
staff  of  general  officers.  One  lot  of  the  most  interesting  sights  was  a  division 
of  about  1200  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire  ;  many  of  whom  wore  the  uniform, 
the  sight  of  which  acts  still  as  a  talisman  on  the  young  soldiers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Many  of  these  wore  nothing  more  than  the  old  schako,  with  the 
rude  costume  of  the  peasant,  and  some  had  only  preserved  the  coat.  Not  the 
least  interesting  relic  of  that  period  was  a  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  who  must  have  been  a  vivandiere  of  the  Imperial  army,  attached  to 
the  cavalry,  as  she  still  wore  the  jacket,  trousers,  boots,  and  spurs,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  whip  as  coquettishly  as  if  she  counted  only  twenty  years.  The  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  quays  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone  up  to  the  Pont  du 
Change,  the  whole  of  this  bridge,  and  the  Quay  St.  Antoine,  the  Pont 
Tilsit,  to  the  street  de  l’Archeveche,  and  the  square  of  St.  John,  were 
covered  with  troops,  who  had  been  placed  en  echelon  on  the  ground  one 
hour  before.  This  is  a  magnificent  view  at  any  time  and  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  was  enhanced  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  acces¬ 
sories.  No  description  could  do  justice  to  the  view  caught  by  a  stranger, 
who  might  have  arrived  at  that  moment,  of  what  was  passing  above,  below, 
and  around  him.  The  picturesque  character  of  the  country,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  fonned  for  displays  and  solemnities  of  the  kind,  and 
which  had  attracted  so  many  thousands  to  the  spot— the  beauty  of  the  wea¬ 
ther— the  surrounding  and  overhanging  heights,  crowned  with  massive  edi¬ 
fices,  and  ascending  gradually  oue  row  behind  the  other,  and  alive  with 
population,  clinging  to  every  point,  terrace,  roof,  balcony,  pillar,  or  fragment 
of  rock,  whence  even  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the  landing  could  be  obtained — 
the  frequent  bursts  of  music  that  broke  full  and  grandly  on  the  ear,  or  faded 
away  to  a  dying  fall  as  the  river  loitered  in  its  winding  course — the  smooth 
bosom  of  the  Sabne,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  amateur  navigators  in 
their  frail  canoes,  the  quays,  the  ports,  crowded  with  a  compact  mass  of  hu¬ 
man  beings — the  long  lines  of  pedestrians  and  horsemen  extending  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach — the  antique  casements  of  the  old  and  massive  quarter  of  the 
Bourgneuf,  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  and  nearly  all  adorned 
with  the  tricolor ;  still  higher  the  summits  and  angles  of  rocks  transformed 
into  belvideres ;  the  Chartreux  on  its  base  of  granite  crowned  with  human 
beings, — all  this  formed  perhaps  as  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  ever  was  be¬ 
held . The  bell  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  had  scarcely  counted  ten 

strokes,  when  a  gust  of  smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  fort  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  thunder  of  tliree  successive  explo¬ 
sions  at  last  announced  the  approach  of  the  President.  The  echo  of  the 
third  salute  had  not  died  away  among  the  rocks  of  the  Sabne,  when  the  Hi- 
rondelle  gliding  along  made  its  appearance  near  the  Pont  de  Serin,  under 
the  fort  St.  Jean.  In  five  minutes  after  she  was  at  her  landing-place.  The 
animation  that  had  for  some  minutes  appeared  suspended  was  once  more  re¬ 
stored,  and  shouts — some  of  ‘Vive  le  President!’  others  of  ‘Vive  Napo¬ 
leon!  ’  and  again  of  ‘  Vive  la  Republique  !  ’ — rose  again  and  agaiu,  and  the 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  welcomed  the  principal  personage  of  the 
day.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  trumpets  called  the  horsemen  to  dress 
up,  and  the  words  of  command  passed  like  lightning  along  the  ranks.” 

_  Louis  Napoleon  landed.  He  wore  the  full  dress  of  a  general  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  a  lofty  white  plume  waving  from  his  hat.  At  his  side  marched 
the  Minister  of  War,  and  a  cloud  of  general  officers;  and  he  was  met,  as  he 
stepped  on  shore,  by  General  Castellan,  the  commandant  of  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  district  which  has  Lyons  for  its  centre.  “  The  moment  he  entered  the  open 


pavilion  prepared  for  him,  the  Mayor  of  Lyons  approached,  and  in  a  concise 
and  most  respectful  address  conveyed  to  him  the  congratulations  of  the 
Municipal  body  of  Lyons  on  receiving  the  President  of  the  Republic 
within  their  walls.  In  the  name  of  the  Municipal  Council,  he  praised 
the  idea  of  visiting  the  populations  of  the  different  great  towns  of  France, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  condition.  All  classes  of 
the  industrious  and  the  really  patriotic,  he  said,  welcomed  from  their  hearts 
the  presence  of  one  who  had  shown  so  much  judgment,  so  much  energy,  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  since  his  election.  ‘  Your  first  steps  on  the  soil 
of  Lyons,’  ho  concluded,  1  are  directed  to  the  temple  of  the  Most  High, 
guided  as  they  are  by  a  sentiment  of  piety  that  finds  a  sympathy  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  city.  We,  Sir,  shall  follow  you;  and  while  we  address  to  Heaven 
our  grateful  prayers  in  your  behalf,  we  shall  join  in  your  prayers  for  the 
happiness,  the  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  France.’  The  reply  was  brief,  and 
well  expressed.”  The  deputations  of  the  Primary  Schools  approached,  and 
thus  addressed  the  President — “  This  day  is  the  feast  of  St.  Napoleon.  The 
schools  of  Lyons  salute  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  from  their  hearts 
wish  many  a  happy  return  of  the  day  to  the  nephew  of  the  great  Emperor.” 
The  President  appeared  much  flattered  by  this  simple  compliment :  he  re¬ 
plied — “  My  children,  I  thank  you,  and  I  am  most  grateful  for  tlio  marks  of 
sympathy  you  show  me.” 

Leaving  the  pavilion,  the  accustomed  “beautiful  white  charger”  was 
mounted,  and,  amidst  acclamations  from  every  side,  acknowledged  with 
“  imperial  dignity  ”  and  much  grace  of  horsemanship,  Louis  Napoleon  set 
forth  to  the  Cathedral,  to  offer  up  his  devotions.  At  the  Cathedral  porch 
he  was  met  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  ;  and 
the  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  venerable  prelate  in  full  pontificals.  Re¬ 
views  and  presentations  then  followed,  and  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  writer  whom  we  quote  on  the  character  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  reception. 

“  The  reception  of  the  President,  so  far  as  outward  signs  could  be  inter¬ 
preted,  was  less  one  of  ardent  enthusiasm  than  of  respectful,  confiding,  and 
warm  sympathy.  At  the  end  of  each  address  that  was  presented,  you  heard 
loud  shouts  of  ‘  Vive  le  President  de  la  Republique  !’  and  ‘  Vive  Napoleon  !’ 
and  those  shouts  were  not  alone  confined  to  those  whose  exterior,  however 
deceptive,  would  indicate  a  respectable  position  in  society  either  from  fortune 
or  character.  There  always,  however,  accompanied  these  sincere  marks  of 
respect  a  disagreeable  drawback  in  the  shape  of,  at  the  very  most  (and  I 
think  I  am  forty  or  fifty  over  the  mark)  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  young  men,  or  rather  boys,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  dressed  in  blouses,  who  invariably  took  up  the  counter-cry  of 
‘  Vive  la  Republique  !’  and  in  a  manner  which  indicated  no  affection  for  that 
or  any  other  form  of  government,  but  a  hostile  feeling  to  the  President ; 
and  the  marked  and  persevering  manner  in  which  they  accompanied,  fol¬ 
lowed,  or  preceded  the  cortege,  showed  the  feeling  which  dictated  it.  Be¬ 
fore  I  left  Paris,  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  a  majority  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  La  Guillotiere  had  voted  against  funds  being  given  for  the  arrival 
of  the  President.  This  refusal  produced  an  effect  contrary  to  that  intended. 
The  inhospitable  character  of  the  proceeding  won  for  the  President  many 
who  had  been  moderately  adverse  or  indifferent.  Some  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  quarter,  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of  them  Coun¬ 
cil,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
adopting  some  measure  that  would  neutralize  the  ungracious  act  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Council.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Guillotiere  met  together,  and  agreed  unanimously  to  the  measure  proposed 
by  their  chairman.  The  entire  number  proceeded  yesterday,  six  deep,  and 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  to  the  Place  Belle  Cour,  where  they  drew  up  in  a 
vast  square.  This  numerous  deputation,  fearing  to  ask  too  much  in  request¬ 
ing  to  be  received  by  the  President,  prayed,  however,  that  he  would  honour 
them  by  reviewing  them.  Louis  Napoleon  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  custom 
to  receive  his  friends  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  but  rather  under  his 
roof.  The  column  then  proceeded  to  the  Prefecture,  and  was  presented  by 
small  divisions  or  sections  to  the  President.” 

In  the  evening  the  President  gave  a  magnificent  banquet ;  among  the 
guests  at  which  was  especially  remarked  the  Piedmontese  General  della 
Marmora,  sent  to  Lyons  by  his  Government  in  special  compliment  to 
President  Napoleon  on  his  tour.  The  President  acted  as  host.  The 
Ministers  of  War,  Public  Works,  and  Commerce,  and  all  the  notabili¬ 
ties  of  Lyons,  were  present.  The  Mayor  of  Lyons  having  proposed  the 
health  of  the  President,  he  replied  in  the  following  remarkable  speech — 

“  Monsieur  le  Make — I  sincerely  hope  that  the  city  of  Lyons,  of  which  you 
are  the  worthy  interpreter,  will  receive  the  sincere  expression  of  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  kind  reception  it  has  given  me.  But  believe  me  when  I  declare 
to  you,  that  I  have  not  conic  into  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Emperor 
my  uncle  has  left  such  profound  traces,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  receiving 
ovations  and  reviewing  the  troops.  The  object  of  my  visit  is  the  hope  that 
my  presence  amongst  you  may  tend  to  encourage  the  good,  to  induce  those 
who  have  been  led  astray  to  return  to  sober  reason,  and  to  judge  by  myself  of 
the  sentiments  and  the  necessities  of  the  country.  The  task  I  have  under¬ 
taken  requires  your  cooperation  ;  and  that  your  cooperation  may  be  frankly 
given  as  it  will  be  frankly  received,  I  will  now  tell  you  from  my  heart  what 
I  am  and  what  I  want.  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  representative  not  of  a  party, 
but  of  the  two  great  national  manifestations,  which  in  1804  as  in  1848 
desired  to  save,  by  means  of  order,  the  great  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Troud  of  my  origin  and  of  my  standard,  I  shall  ever 
remain  faithful  to  both.  I  am  and  shall  be  totally  and  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  disposal  of  the  country,  no  matter  what  is  required 
of  me,  whether  it  be  abnegation  or  perseverance.  Rumours  of  coups- 
d’etat  have  perhaps  reached  even  you,  gentlemen ;  but  you  have  not 
believed  them,  and  I  thank  you.  Such  tilings  can  only  be  the  dream 
of  parties  without  support  in  the  nation ;  but  the  man  who  is  the 
chosen  of  six  millions  of  suffrages  executes  the  will  of  the  people,  and  does 
not  betray  them.  Patriotism,  gentlemen,  consists  in  abnegation  as  well  as 
in  perseverance.  In  presence  of  general  danger  all  personal  ambition  must 
disappear.  In  this  case  patrotism  is  recognized,  as  the  maternity  was  re¬ 
cognized  in  a  celebrated  case.  You  remember  the  two  women  who  claimed 
the  same  child  :  by  what  sign  did  they  recognize  the  real  mother  r — why, 
by  the  renunciation  of  the  rights  wrung  from  her  by  the  peril  that  hung 
over  her  beloved.  Let  the  parties  that  love  France  not  forget  this  sublime 
lesson.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  always  remember  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  culpable  pretensions  were  revived,  and  menaced  the  tranquillity  of 
France,  I  shall  know  how  to  render  them  impotent  by  again  invoking  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  any  one  has  a  greater 
right  to  call  himself  representative  of  the  people  than  myself.  You  under¬ 
stand  these  sentiments  ;  for  does  not  all  thatis  noble,  generous,  sincere,  find 
always  an  echo  amongst  the  people  of  Lyons  ?  Your  history  presents  undy¬ 
ing  proofs  of  it.  I  beg  of  you  to  take  my  words  as  a  proof  of  my  confidence 
and  of  my  esteem.  1  drink  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Lyons.” 

A  grand  ball  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  Next  day  was 
ushered  in  with  another  banquet,  a  public  breakfast  in  the  Jardin 
d’Hiver ;  “  the  management  of  which  was  confided  to  the  artillery,”  and 
the  guests  at  which  seem  to  have  been  gathered  from  every  class. 
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“  The  breakfast  was  got  up  by  voluntary  subscription ;  and  you  may  judge 
of  tbe  number  of  the  subscribers,  who  were  necessarily  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  those  from  the  neighbouring  departments,  who  either  accompanied  the 
President  here  or  who  followed  him,  the  general  officers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  regimental  officers  and  sub-officers,  and  even  private  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  were  invited  as  guests.  Not  the  least  remarkable  amongst  the 
subscrib  rs  to  the  breakfast,  were  the  Mayor  of  the  Guillotiere,  and  the 
members  of  the  minority  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  that  faubourg  of  Lyons 
which  had  refused  funds  to  entertain  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  President  trod  the  soil  of  the  commune  over  which  the  Mayor  pre¬ 
sides,  and  consequently  that  functionary  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  the  ho¬ 
nours.” 

The  President  acknowledged  a  complimentary'  toast  in  a  manner  that 
<excited  immense  enthusiasm — • 

He  said  how  flattered  he  was  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Lyonncse 
population.  At  a  distance,  it  seemed  as  if  this  people  were  but  slightly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Government  he  represented ;  but  tire  many  proofs  of  sympathy 
he  had  received  since  his  arrival  amongst  them  obliged  him  to  adopt  a 
different  opinion  ;  for  in  place  of  finding  Lyons  a  city  given  over  to  anarchy, 
he  found  it  devoted  to  the  principles  of  order,  a  city  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  incidents  of  the  rest  of  the  day  were  chiefly  repetitions  of  those 
already  described,  with  variations  suitable  to  the  varying  scene.  The 
“terrible  faubourg”  of  the  Croix- Rousse  was  visited  “with  scarcely  any 
escort”  :  of  course  the  predominating  cries  were  for  the  Republic,  as 
contrasted  with  its  magisterial  representative ;  but  there  was  an  abundant 
display  of  the  favourable  feeling  to  the  President  himself  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  rest  of  the  Lyonncse  population.  In  the  evening,  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  avowed  the  principle  of  “  a  progressively  liberal  commercial  system.” 
After  ,  the  formal  toasts,  there  occurred  a  little  scene,  which  formed  the 
suitable  finale  of  his  visit  to  Lyons  :  rising  again  immediately  after  he  had 
sat  down,  he  said,  amidst  a  profound  silence — 

“  On  the  eve  of  bidding  you  farewell,  permit  me,  I  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
to  remind  you  of  certain  expressions  that  have  been  celebrated.  Put  no ! — I 
•cannot  go  on — it  would  be  too  much  vanity  on  my  part  to  say  to  you  as  the 
Emperor  said,  ‘  People  of  Lyons,  I  love  you.’  Lou  will,  however,  I  trust, 
allow  me  to  say  to  you,  which  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  ‘  Lyonncse, 
I  pray  you  love  me.’  ” 

These  words,  spoken  with  some  emotion,  produced  an  electrical  effect 
on  the  audience  ;  every  man  stood  up,  and  a  triple  round  of  applause  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  petition  preferred  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
cries  of  “  Oui,  oui,  nous  vous  aimons !  ’  ’ 

The  most  Southerly  point  of  the  President’s  journey  had  now  been 
reached  :  the  next  stage  from  Lyons  was  a  return  Northwards  through 
the  extreme  departments  of  the  Eastern  frontier.  At  Bourg,  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  his  reception  was  “  a  good  one,  with¬ 
out  any  great  share  of  enthusiasm.”  At  Lons-le-Saulnier,  in  the  next 
department  of  the  Jura,  it  was  similar.  The  houses  were  well  illuminated, 
and  the  triumphal  arches  were  abundant ;  but  the  applause  was  addressed 
to  the  “  President,”  and  the  cries  for  the  Republic  itself  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  less  marked  by  offensive  emphasis  than  at  Lyons  and  else¬ 
where.  At  Dole,  still  in  the  Jura,  the  predominating  cry  was  for  the 
Republic  :  elsewhere  the  President  had  given  his  presence  at  balls,  Ac.  ; 
here  he  hastily  reviewed  the  National  Guard  and  departed. 

Besanqon,  the  capital  town  of  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  celebrated 
for  its  ancient  remains,  its  modern  fortifications,  its  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  thousands  of  ingenious  hands  employed  in  watchmaking,  was  reached 
on  the  19th.  An  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  church,  a  centre  of  justice  for 
throe  departments,  the  site  of  an  university,  the  stronghold  of  a  garrison, 
and  a  social  centre  approximating  to  the  free  Republicanism  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Besanqon  of  coarse  unites  many  elements  of  social  conflict.  The 
reception  of  the  President  hero  was  different  from  all  the  preceding.  Two 
halls  were  given  to  him ;  and  the  attendance  at  each  was  very  crowded. 
At  one  he  was  well  received,  hut  at  the  other  he  was  treated  with  rude¬ 
ness  amounting  almost  to  personal  violence.  From  the  various  brief  ac¬ 
counts  we  select  that  of  the  Daily  News ,  as  most  positive  and  detailed. 

“The  pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ball, 
that  the  troops  could  not  form  that  double  line  which  is  hero  called  ‘  la  haie.’ 
The  dignity  of  the  President,  thus  unhedged  by  the  usual  prickly  fence  of 
bayonets,  was  sadly  exposed  to  be  hustled  by  a  rude  and  anything  but  friendly 
mob,  composed  chiefly  of  workmen,  who  deafened  him  with  shouts  of  ‘  Yiv’e 
la  Repubhque  !’  No  sooner  had  Louis  Napoleon  gained  the  interior  of  the 
hall-room,  than  the  tumult  became  wilder  and  fiercer  outside,  and  the  cries 
louder  and  more  menacing;  and  presently  in  b  urst  a  torrent  of  the  populace, 
headed  by  such  grim  figures  as  reminded  those  present  all  too  strongly  of  the 
disorders  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  A  roar  of  ‘Vive  la  Republique !’ 
burst  from  this  tumultuous  column,  consisting  of  workmen,  whose  fierce 
excitement  made  it  probable  that  they  would  be  hurried  on  to  acts  of  violence, 
which  formed  at  first  no  part  of  their  intentions.  Indescribable  confusion 
arose,  as  may  be  imagined,  from  the  invasion  of  a  ball-room  by  a  wild  rout  of 
such  rough  customers.  Amid  the  flight  and  shrieking  of  women,  and  the 
bewildered  crush  of  disconcerted  couples,  the  President’s  staff  were  honour¬ 
ably  intent  in  managing  if  possible  a  safe  retreat  for  their  chief  and  for 
themselves.  In  both  of  these  objects  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  ;  and 
presently  the  ball-room  was  abandoned  to  the  uncouth  invaders,  who  took 
triumphant  possession,  with  uproarious  cries  of  ‘  Vive  ia  Republique  !  ’  Of 
course  they  did  not  spare  any  of  those  symbols,  such  as  eagles  and  flags  with 
the  President  s  initials,  which  bore  any  relation  to  the  scheme  of  reviving 
the  Empire.  Meanwhile,  General  Castellane,  who  had  already  drawn  his 
sword  for  the  protection  of  the  President  in  the  ball-room,  rallied  the  troops, 
and,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  charged  sword 
in  hand.  Presently  the  ball-room  was  cleared  by  infantry  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  These  measures  sufficed  to  quell  the  riot  and  restore  order.  Se¬ 
veral  prisoners  were  taken.” 

Telegraphic  despatches  communicate  briefly  the  President’s  further  jour¬ 
ney  to  Strasbourg ;  where  “he  was  received  with  empressement  by  an 
immense  crowd.”  Nothing  hostile  has  been  encountered  at  Mulhausen,  as 
had  been  feared. 

The  Count  do  Chamhord— Ilenry  the  Fifth— has  lately  held  a  sort  of 
c  onfercnce  with  the  supporters  of  his  cause.  The  congress  was  infonnally 
announced  some  time  beforehand,  and  was  looked  forward  to  as  likely 
to  influence  the  policy  of  the  Legitimist  party.  A  letter  of  the  Marquis 
do  Larochejaquelin  to  M.  Lourdoueix,  the  chief  editor  of  the  ultra  Legiti¬ 
mist  Gazette  cte  France,  gives  a  report  on  the  result  of  the  conference.  The 
actual  communication  is  meagre ;  its  tone  is  that  of  apology  because  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  trivial. 

“  All  without  exception,”  says  the  Marquis,  “  appeared  to  me  to  be  en¬ 
chanted  with  their  reception ;  and  all  were  happy  to  hear  from  the  mouth 


of  the  Count  dc  Chainbord,  ‘  that  in  presence  of  events,  and  after  the  con¬ 
cessions  that  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  conciliation,  he  thought  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  men  of  our  opinion.’  MM.  de  St.  Priest  and  Berryer  explained 
themselves  clearly  in  this  sense  on  every  occasion  ;  which  gave  us  great  plea¬ 
sure.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  not  thought  alike  on  all  questions. 
In  the  nuances  the  line  of  opinions  of  M.  dc  St.  Priest  is  more  approved 
than  the  other.  The  good  intentions  of  all  are  appretiated,  but  the 
distinctions  arc  very  marked.  AYe  are  then,  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
rogation,  to  enter  at  length  on  a  new  path ;  for  I  know  not  what  end 
we  can  serve  in  the  Assembly  by  continuing  to  efface  ourselves  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  end  of  usurpations  by  thwarting  those  of  the  Republic . 

He  said  a  few  words  by  way  of  recommendation  to  be  united  amongst  our¬ 
selves  ;  which  will  be”  very  easy  when  we  shall  be  ourselves,  and  defend  the 

principles  of  authority  and  of  liberty  which  are  the  basis  of  our  creed . 

It  was  therefore  agreed  to  assume  a  new  attitude  and  follow  a  more  certain 

path.  Nothing  more  was  specified . The  position  of  the  Prince  is  a  very 

difficult  one ;  he  is  compelled  in  general  to  be  very  circumspect ;  he  therefore 
avoided  blaming  or  approving  of  any  well-defined  line  of  conduct  in  the  past : 
it  was  the  surest  means  of  not  offending  any  one,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  a  new  and  more  avowed  policy.” 

The  letter  closes  with  accents  so  vague  as  to  suggest  that  the  writer 
feels  the  uncertainty  of  despair — 

“  We  must  therefore,  in  the  next  session,  have  the  same  eyes,  feel  the 
same  conscience,  or  take  an  absolute  direction.  Whoever  may  be  the  men 
who  shall  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  that  direction,  if  it  be 
new,  if  it  only  inspire  our  convictions,  and  be  no  longer  the  expression  of 
concessions  of  principle  made  to  opinions  which  are  not  ours,  I  am,  for  my 
part,  well  disposed  to  follow  it :  if  not — not.  I  think  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  have  the  courage  of  oue’s  opinions.  I  wish  to  wait  in  order 
to  judge.  Believe  me,  and  do  the  same,  whatever  may  be  said  or  written 
to  you.” 

Belgium. — The  whole  of  the  country  between  Brussels  and  the  French 
frontier  has  suffered  from  deluges  of  rain  without  paraRcl,  and  from  a 
consequent  flooding  of  the  rivers  beyond  all  previous  experience.  In  the 
latter  half  of  last  week,  storms  of  rain  accompanied  by  lightning,  which 
has  set  on  fire  churches,  houses,  and  crops,  and  destroyed  the  life  of  men 
and  animals  in  a  great  many  instances,  hurst  over  the  whole  of  the  hilly 
and  wooded  region  South  of  Brussels  and  on  the  French  side  of  the 
frontier.  The  floods  from  the  sky  were  such  as  actually  to  strike  down 
birds  in  their  flight :  bushels  of  dead  starlings  have  been  collected, 
their  wings  cleaving  to  their  sides,  and  their  body  plumage  sod¬ 
den  with  the  rain.  The  rivers  began  immediately  to  swell,  and  the 
country  was  flooded  for  leagues.  The  embankment  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  was  undermined  near  Mens,  and  at  last  wholly  swept 
away.  A  boat  was  procured  to  convey  the  letters  across  the 
chasm ;  hut  the  rush  of  waters  was  such  that  the  boat  was  carried  far 
away,  and  was  some  hours  before  it  gained  the  point  on  the  undamaged 
remainder  of  the  line,  where  a  locomotive  awaited  it.  At  Brussels  on 
Friday  night,  the  river  rose  so  rapidly  that  alarm-guns  were  fired  by  the 
artillery. 

At  daybreak,  the  Chauseee  d’Anderleeht  was  submerged  for  half  a  mile, 
and  communication  with  Antwerp  cut  off.  At  ten  o’clock,  the  veterinary 
school  at  Cureghem  was  entirely  submerged.  All  the  manufactories,  &c. 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  were  inundated.  Boats  were  out  in  all  directions 
to  assist  the  persons  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  communes  of  Molcn- 
beek-St.-Jean  and  Laceken  were  inundated,  as  were  also  the  Faubourg 
de  Elandres  and  the  quarter  between  the  Porte  de  Ninove  and  the  Rue 
de  Gou.  The  waters  of  the  Senne  were  higher  than  in  1839.  At 
twelve  o’clock  the  inundations  reached  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
aud  made  great  progress  in  the  quarter  of  the  Rue  d’Anderleeht,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Fiancee,  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  and  the  Chaussee  de  Flandres. 
Hal,  and  all  the  villages  surrounding  Brussels,  were  under  water.  At  Hal 
the  waters  rose  with  such  violence  that  they  threw  down  a  house.  At  five 
o’clock  the  inundation  was  more  considerable  than  in  1820.  Not  onlj'  were 
all  the  faubourgs  near  the  river  inundated,  but  the  waters  continued  to  rise 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.  The  authorities  were  on  foot,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  in  dismay.  A  lock  on  the  Charleroi  Canal  gave  way,  and  the 
water  rushed  into  the  Senne.  A  veritable  torrent  was  formed  in  the  Rues 
de  Flandres,  du  Rempart  des  Moines,  the  Marche  aux  Cochons,  the  Rues 
d’Ophem,  Locquenghien,  &c.  The  water  fell  in  cascades  near  the  Pont  des 
Barques.  The  Coin-market  and  several  other  streets  were  inundated.  Men 
waded  through  the  water  to  convey  provisions  to  the  inundated  families. 
The  rain  again  began  to  fall  heavily.  At  seven  o’clock  the  cannon 
of  alarm  continued  to  thunder.  The  inundation  became  more  and 
more  menacing ;  it  invaded  all  the  streets  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Southern  Railway  station.  The  Place  St.  Gery 
became  impassable,  and  the  Grand  Place  and  the  Place  de  la  Monuaie  were  in 
danger  of  being  inundated.  The  authorities  hurried  about  in  boats,  super¬ 
intending  measures  for  tire  removal  of  the  injured  to  hospitals.  On  Sunday, 
the  inundation  extended  from  the  Faubourg  d’Anderlecht  to  the  Tlaee  St. 
Gery,  and  covered  all  the  streets  on  both  sides.  The  waters  of  the  Senne 
extended  from  the  Quai  de  la  Fiancee  to  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  by  the  Rue 
Fosse-aux-Loups,  and  to  the  Place  des  Martyrs  by  the  Rue  Chant  d’Oiseau; 
thereby  intercepting  all  communication  with  tbe  Northern  Railway.  All  the 
cellars  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were  inundated.  In  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  there  were  six  feet  of  water,  and  some  of  the 
machinery  was  inundated  ;  no  performance  was  possible.  In  tbe  Rue  de  la 
Fiancee  a  vast  quautit}'  of  objects  was  swept  away  by  the  force  of  the  wa¬ 
ters.  At  night  the  danger  was  increased  and  made  more  horrible  by  gloom. 
The  water  got  into  the  gas-mains,  and  prevented  the  lighting  of  the  street- 
lamps.  Fortunately,  however,  tire  waters  now  began  rapidly  to  subside  ;  and 
by  dawn  they  had  sunk  several  feet.  Many  fatal  accidents  occurred.  The 
horse  of  a  gendarme  on  duty  on  the  Boulevard  du  Midi  took  fright  at  the 
flood,  and  threw  the  man  into  the  fosse,  in  which  there  were  thirty  feet  of 
water  :  he  was  drowned,  though  the  horse  was  saved.  On  the  Boulevard  de 
l’Entrepot,  near  the  Canal  de  Charleroi,  a  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  falling 
of  a  mass  of  water  :  a  protecting  bar  having  given  way,  four  men  were  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  torrent,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned. 

Similar  disastrous  incidents  happened  at  Mons,  Charleroi,  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  Namur. 

Around  Mons,  the  whole  of  the  meadows  were  deep  under  water,  and  the 
cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  had  been  with  difficulty  saved.  The 
Trouille,  in  its  course,  caused  considerable  ravages  everywhere.  Merhes  le 
Chateau,  Givry,  Harmegnies,  Spiegnes,  and  Ilyon,  were  entirely  inundated, 
and  in  the  latter  place  several  houses  had  been  destroyed.  The  Maine  river 
had  been  no  less  destructive :  Bray,  Yille-sur-Haine,  Havre,  and  Obourg, 
were  completely  submerged.  At  Nimy  there  were  five  feet  of  water  on  the 
public  square.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  current  through  the  streets,  that 
a  hundred  casks  of  beer  were  rolled  nearly  half  a  league  into  the  plain  of 
Nimy.  At  St.  Denis  a  large  mill  was  bodily  carried  away. 

At  Charleroi,  most  of  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  lower  town  have 
,  sustained  great  damage.  The  brick-kilns  have  been  without  exception  dc- 
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stroyed.  The  walls  of  the  gardens  of  the  II6tel  de  l’Esperance  and  of  M. 
Firmer  have  given  way  before  the  rush  of  waters. 

At  Namur,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  waters,  by  their  weight  and  impetu¬ 
osity,  burst  the  great  gate  of  the  Seminaire,  which  communicates  with  the 
court  of  that  establishment,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  court,  making  a 
breach  in  the  garden-wall.  The  waters  soon  began  to  rise  in  the  court,  and 
threatened  to  invade  the  episcopal  residence  by  the  windows.  The  garden- 
wall,  however,  gave  way  in  time  to  the  length  of  forty  feet ;  and  the  flood 
spread  over  the  soil,  tearing  up  all  opposing  obstacles  in  its  course.  The  halls 
and  chapels  of  the  Seminaire  contained  water  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The 
students  and  all  the  domestics  were  cut  off  from  supplies,  and  left  without 
anything  but  bread.  Six  bridges  over  the  Sambre  are  swept  away.  M.  De 
Jaer,  the  engineer,  has  visited  the  localities,  and  confirms  the  fact.  The  re¬ 
pairs  rendered  necessary  will,  it  is  calculated,  occupy  at  least  two  months. 

Denmark. — The  King  of  Denmark  is  resolved  to  have  union  of  some 
sort.  lie  insists  upon  uniting  his  dukedom  to  his  monarchy  in  such  a 
political  marriage  as  that  politically  they  be  one  flesh  and  blood  :  the 
Dutchies  refuse  the  union,  and  will  sooner  perish.  Therefore  he  turns  to 
marriage  of  the  natural  sort,  and  gives  his  left  hand,  in  morganatic  alli¬ 
ance,  to  Lola  Kasmusscn,  a  damsel  of  whom  it  is  said,  “she  was  formerly 
a  milliner  well  known  to  the  Copenhagen  corps  of  officers.”  She  has 
great  influence  over  the  King,  and  obtained  from  him  the  title  of  Baro¬ 
ness  Danner.  “  Persons  well  informed  state  that  she  exercises  her  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  revolutionary  Danish  sense,  and  was  the  person  who  induced 
the  King  to  make  such  sudden  concessions  to  the  Casino  Club  in  the  Co¬ 
penhagen  revolution  of  1848.  The  marriage  is  so  far  important,  that  it 
confirms  the  extinction  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark.”  It  was  solem¬ 
nized  by  the  Bishop  of  Zeeland  in  person. 

India.— To  the  brief  notice  of  the  news  by  the  Indian  mail  which  we 
gave  in  last  week’s  Postscript  little  addition  is  necessary. 

The  Sikh  prisoners  whose  escape  wo  mentioned  -were  mostly  recaptured 
before  they  got  far  from  their  point  of  departure.  They  were  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  cargo-boat,  towed  by  the  steamer  Berhampooter,  from  Alla¬ 
habad  to  Calcutta.  When  some  hours  below  Patna,  two  prisoners, 
whose  chains  had  been  eased  on  complaint  of  the  pain  given  by  them, 
used  their  liberty  to  set  others  free,  and  then  after  a  scuffle  the  whole 
body  got  off  their  fetters  and  overpowered  a  slender  guard.  Seizing  the 
fire-arms  of  their  guard,  they  fired  on  the  crew  and  engineers  of 
the  steamer  which  towed  them ;  and  these  last,  having  no  means 
of  subduing  the  prisoners  or  of  protecting  themselves,  ran  the 
steamer  ashore  on  the  Patna  bank,  and  escaped.  Three  persons  were 
killed  and  five  wounded  by  the  Sikhs,  before  the  escape  could  be 
effected.  The  Sikhs  then  boarded  the  steamer  and  ransacked  her  ;  and 
ultimately  they  crossed  over  to  the  side  opposite  Patna,  and  set  out  for  the 
mountainous  region  of  unsubdued  Nepaul,  which  since  the  Banee 
Chunda’s  flight  thither  has  become  the  common  resort  of  all  the  dis¬ 
affected  spirits  of  the  now  territory  wc  have  conquered  in  the  North¬ 
west.  But  they  were  pursued  by  a  troop,  and  nearly  all  retaken. 

The  Indian  correspondence  supplies  some  facts  of  miscellaneous  in¬ 
terest. 

“  The  pestilence  known  as  the  Maha  Murree,  or  certain  death,  has  again 
broken  out  in  the  hills  of  Gurhwal  and  Kemaon.  The  Maha  Murree  is 
believed  to  be  highly  infectious ;  it  commences  with  most  violent  fever,  which 
is  soon  followed  by  swellings  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
it  destroys  the  infected  in  twenty-four  hours  generally,  though  there  are 
some  instances  where  the  sufferer  has  lingered  a  few  hours  more  ;  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  attacked  recovers.  It  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  taboo  a  village  in  which  the  disease  had  shown  itself,  to  draw 
a  cordon  around  it,  beyond  which,  if  any  of  the  unhappy  residents  of  the  in¬ 
fected  place  dared  creep  out,  he  was  shot  like  a  mad  dog.  The  hills  in  which 
this  infection  almost  always  shows  itself  are  those  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
snowy  ranges ;  it  disappears  as  it  approaches  the  outer  hills  towards  the 
plains,  such  as  the  Landour  and  Gagur  Ranges.  In  Gurhwal  and  Northern 
Kemaon  it  takes  a  most  virulent  form  ;  and  the  visiters  of  Nynee  Tal  and  Al- 
morah  should  hesitate  in  making  the  usual  visits  to  the  snowy  ranges 
whilst  this  plague  is  said  to  be  raging  in  the  intermediate  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  British  Gurhwal. 

“  The  work  of  surveying  the  Ravee  Doab  is  going  so  rapidly  forward,  that  it 
is  expected  that  ground  will  be  broken  for  the  intended  canal  in  September 
or  October  next  at  the  farthest. 

“  A  very  large  deposit  of  fossil  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  elephants’ 
teeth,  tusks,  &c.,  has  been  discovered  by  Colonel  Napier  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Punjaub  survey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potwar.  It  is  surmised 
that  further  investigation  will  connect  the  geological  formation  of  the  country 
between  the  Jhelum  and  Indus  with  that  of  the  Sewalack  range,  already  so 
well  known  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  others.” 

"West  Indies. — The  letters  and  papers  brought  homo  by  the  West  In¬ 
dia  mail,  which  left  Bermuda  on  the  5th,  and  reached  Southampton  on 
Sunday  last,  are  unusually  barren  of  intelligence. 

In  Jamaica,  whence  accounts  extend  to  the  ‘23d  July,  we  hear  that  the 
alteration  of  the  route  for  the  Royal  Mail  Company’s  steam-ships  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  regret,  as  likely  to  injure  the  dry-goods  trade  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  Main.  However,  the  evil  when  it  is  realized  is  likely  to  be  met  with 
a  remedy  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  the  islanders.  It  has  been  suggested 
from  an  influential  quarter,  that  a  company  of  merchants  be  formed  to 
purchase  a  steamer  of  400  tons  burden,  and  run  it  regularly  between 
Kingston  and  the  foreign  ports  with  which  the  J amaicans  have  long  been 
connected  by  commerce  ;  and  this  suggestion  is  very  likely  to  be  earned 
out. 

From  Demerara,  accounts  to  the  19th  July  communicate,  that  three 
bill  shad  been  introduced  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  Court  of  Policy 
to  regulate  and  encourage  immigration,  especially  that  of  Coolies.  It  is 
stated  also,  without  explanation,  that  Governor  Barkly  had  filled  up  the 
vacant  office  of  Sheriff  of  Essequibo. 

United  States. — Our  brief  announcement  last  week,  on  the  authority 
•of  the  telegraphic  message  from  Liverpool,  that  the  Compromise  Bill  had 
been  passed  by  the  American  Senate,  was  qi  alified  by  a  cautionary  doubt. 
The  full  accounts  now'  received  show  that  what  passed  was  a  mere  caput 
mortuum  of  the  original  bill,  and  that  the  measure  as  a  “  compromise  bill  ” 
was  at  last  throw'n  to  the  winds  by  the  impatient  Senate,  after  all  its  un¬ 
paralleled  debate  of  a  continuous  half-year.  The  Morning  Chronicle  gives 
the  history  of  this  result  in  a  narrative  at  once  truthful  and  picturesque. 

“  The  Compromise  Bill  of  Mr.  Clay  embraced  in  its  twenty-seven  sections 
separate  provisions  for  extinguishing  the  claims  of  Texas  to  the  Eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  New  Mexico,  called  Santa  Fe — for  regulating  and  enforcing  the  ex¬ 
tradition  of  fugitive  slaves — for  giving  the  intermediate  organization  of  ‘  Ter¬ 
ritories  ’  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  (or  Deseret,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,) 
without  prohibition  of  Negro  servitude — and  for  constituting  California  a 


substantive ‘State,’  or  member  of  the  Federal  Union  ivith  such  a  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Framed  to  this  effect,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  touched  every  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  the  Slave  question.”  From  its  divers  provisions  its  oppo¬ 
nents  derisively  christened  it  the  Omnibus  Bill  ;  a  nickname  felt  to  be 
so  descriptive  of  it  that  it  was  generally  adopted  in  the  newspaper  discus¬ 
sions.  “  The  arrangements  which  it  embodied  had  been  approved  by  all  the 
eminent  and  all  the  moderate  men  in  North  and  South  ;  every  leading  news¬ 
paper  supported  it ;  the  ensemble  of  the  measure  had  been  formally  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  special  Committee ;  the  Senate  had  negatived  some  score  of 
motions  to  reject  it  in  toto ;  and  the  debate  on  its  several  departments  had 
reached  such  a  degree  of  forwardness  that  it  was  daily  expected  to  close  with 
an  affirmative  and  favourable  decision.  Such  was  its  situation  three  or  four 
weeks  ago— when  a  turn  of  circumstances,  which  Congress  had  no  share  in 
producing,  led  rapidly  and  decisively  to  its  defeat. 

“  The  population  of  New  Mexico,  impatient  of  the  tardiness  exhibited  by 
the  Central  Legislature,  elected  representatives  of  their  own,  who  met  and 
declared  the  whole  province,  Eastern  and  Western,  a  constituted  Territorial 
Government.  Texas,  irritated  at  what  it  deemed  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects,  determined  at  once  to  reduce  Santa  Fe  (or  Eastern  New 
Mexico)  to  submission  by  force  of  arms.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Washington,  the  two  Texan  Senators  seem  to  have  materially  modi¬ 
fied  the  course  which  they  had  previously  pursued.  Up  to  that  time  they  had 
supported  the  Compromise  Bill,  which  proposed  to  buy  off  their  claims  of 
territory  by  a  payment  in  money  to  an  amount  of  not  less  than  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  On  learning,  however,  the  decided  step  upon  which  the 
New  Mexican  Assembly  had  ventured,  they  appear  to  have  become  alarmed 
lest  their  right  to  compensation  should  be  injuriously  affected  by  proceedings 
which  were  evidently  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  Santa  Fe  was  not  a 
Texan  dependency  at  ail.  Accordingly,  they  at  once  declared  war  against 
that  part  of  Mr.  Clay’s  measure  which  related  to  New  Mexico  ;  and  their 
hostility  was  the  more  important  from  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
whole  South  is  known  to  guard  the  interests  of  Texas  as  the  nursing  mo¬ 
ther  of  half-a-dozen  future  Slave  States.  On  the  30th  ultimo,  Mr  Daw¬ 
son,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  earlier 
clauses  of  the  bill,  that  the  operation  of  the  Territorial  Government  which 
they  constituted  in  New  Mexico  should  bo  confined  to  the  districts 
West  of  the  Rio  Grande,  i.  e.  to  Western  New  Mexico.  This  amendment, 
which  retained  Santa  Fe  in  its  dependence  on  Texas,  was  carried  by  the 
votes  of  the  Texan  Senators,  aided  by  those  from  the  South  and  South-west, 
and  by  the  few  from  the  North  who  are  systematically  in  favour  of  every¬ 
thing  which  will  embarrass  a  compromise  that  is  condemned  as  disadvanta¬ 
geous  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Free  Soil.  On  the  next  day,  July  31,  Mr.  Pearce, 
of  Maryland,  a  professed  friend  of  the  measure — after  pointing  out  that  the 
virtual  effect  of  the  amendment  carried  the  day  before  would  be  to  empower 
the  scanty  settlers  West  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  make  laws  for  the  much  more 
numerous  population  dwelling  East  of  the  river — moved  that  so  much  of  the 
bill  as  related  to  New  Mexico  should  be  struck  out,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  clauses  removed  should  be  reintroduced  in  their  original  form,  and. 
without  Mr.  Dawson’s  proviso.  This  course,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  Senate,  seems  strange  enough ;  but  its  re¬ 
sults  were  still  stranger.  Mr.  Pearce’s  first  motion,  to  eliminate  the  clauses 
bearing  reference  to  New  Mexico,  was  readily  carried.  His  second  proposal, 
to  restore  the  clauses  as  they  originally  stood,  was  rejected — the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Dawson’s  amendment  voting  against  him  to  a  man.  '1  he  moment  that 
the  general  scheme  of  the  measure  had  thus  been  docked  of  its  principal  in¬ 
gredient,  the  Senate  seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a  movement  re¬ 
sembling  that  impetuous  rush  of  men  or  buffaloes  in  one  continuous  straight 
line  which  in  the  language  of  the  prairies  is  denominated  a  ‘stampedo.’ 
With  brief  intervals  of  debate,  and  amid  exhibitions  of  the  utmost  levity,  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  payment  of  money  to  Texas,  those  referring  to  the 
pursuit  and  recovery  of  fugitive  Negroes,  and  finally  those  constituting  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  State,  were  successively  rejected  by  decisive  majorities.  Nothing 
was  eventually  left  but  the  portion  which  gave  a  government  to  the  colony 
established  by  the  Mormons  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  result  will  pro¬ 
bably  furnish  the  successor  of  Joe  Smith  with  the  text  of  a  truculent  homily. 
We  must  hold  him  excused  if  he  preaches  that  the  heathens  are  about  to  ex¬ 
terminate  each  other  in  internecine  combat,  and  that  the  remnant  of  Israel 
in  Deseret  will  shortly  be  called  to  take  possession  of  the  American  world 
and  of  the  fulness  thereof.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  has  reported  favourably  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  for  establishing  a  line  of  war-steamers  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  navigation  by  incidentally  cooperating  with  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety.  It  has  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  “  the  whole,”  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  popular  measure.  By  its  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  three  steamers, 
to  run  between  this  country  and  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  each  ship  not  less 
than  4000  tons  burden,  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  convertible  into 
war-steamers  of  the  first  class :  one  to  leave  Baltimore,  and  one  New 
York,  every  three  months,  and  each  to  be  capable  of  carrying,  as  passen¬ 
gers,  2500  free  Negroes,  who  are  to  be  transported  under  the  direction  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  at  a  fixed  and  very  moderate  price.  In  the 
event  of  war,  the  Government  is  to  take  charge  of  these  ships,  which  are 
to  be  always  officered  from  the  navy. 


BlimUmtEiitis. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on. 
Benjamin  Fonseca  Outram,  of  Ilanover  Square,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Re¬ 
tired  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

The  obituary  records  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Ley,  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  very  long  official  ser¬ 
vitude. 

“Mr.  Ley’s  connexion  with  the  House  of  Commons  dates  from  the  2d  of  July 
1801 ;  when  the  House  resolved,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the 
public  business,  ‘the  Clerk  of  this  House  be  permitted  to  appoint  an  addi¬ 
tional  clerk  to  assist  at  the  table.’  Mr.  Hatsell  offered  this  appointment  to 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Ley,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  as  Deputy-Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr. 
John  Henry  Ley  performed  the  duties  of  second  Clerk-Assistant  until  1814  ; 
when,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Deputy-Clerk,  and  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Dyson  to  that  office,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Clerk- Assistant ;  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hatsell,  and  the  expiry 
of  his  patent  in  1821.  Mr.  Ley  then  received  the  appointment  of  the  patent 
office  of  Under-Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  to  attend  upon  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or,  as  the  office  is  usually  designated,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Altogether,  Mr.  Ley  has  served  the  House  of  Commons  without  in¬ 
termission  for  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  During  the  recess,  he  generally 
resided  on  his  estate  at  TrehiU,  in  the  parish  of  Ilenn  in  Devonshire  ;  where 
he  was  much  respected.  He  married  on  the  23d  of  October  1809,  Lady 
Frances  Dorothy  Hay,  second  daughter  of  George  seventh  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
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dale ;  by  whom  he  leaves  one  surviving  daughter  and  five  sons.  Mr.  Ley 
was  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  a  Magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Devon.” 

Among  the  notable  deaths  of  the  week  is  that  of  Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Martin  was  eminent  among 
the  artists  of  his  day,  but  not  very  eminent  as  an  artist.  He  began  his 
studies  under  the  countenance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  painted  smooth, 
pleasing,  flattering  portraits,  and  obtained  a  good  deal  of  custom ;  enjoyed 
the  repute  for  literary  attainments ;  was  very  gentlemanly  in  his  demean¬ 
our,  and  had  a  neat  delivery  of  complimentary  speeches  on  formal  or  con¬ 
vivial  occasions :  on  all  these  grounds,  especially  the  last,  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  President,  in  1830.  He  died  in  his 
eighty- first  year;  he  exhibited  as  early  as  1789  ;  was  admitted  Associate 
in  1798,  Academician  in  1800.  A  few  years  later,  he  successively  pub¬ 
lished  two  essays  on  Art,  in  verse  ;  and  in  1824,  his  tragedy  of  Alasco, 
for  certain  lines  in  which  Colman  had  long  previously  withheld  the  offi¬ 
cial  licence. 

France  has  lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  literary  sons — M.  de  Balzac, 
who  died  on  Sunday  night,  after  long  sufferings  under  a  painful  disease. 

“Eighteen  months  ago,”  says  a  Paris  letter,  “  already  attacked  by  dropsy, 
he  quitted  France  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  Russian  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  To  her  he  had  dedicated  ‘  Seraphitus,’  and  accu¬ 
mulated  in  his  hotel  of  the  Beaujon  quarter  all  luxuries  which  could  contri¬ 
bute  to  her  pleasure.  He  returned  to  France  three  months  ago,  in  a  state  of 
extreme  danger.  Last  week  he  underwent  an  operation  for  abscess  in  his 
leg :  mortification  ensued.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  became  speech¬ 
less,  and  at  midnight  he  expired.  His  sister,  Mademoiselle  Surville,  visited 
his  deathbed,  and  the  pressure  of  her  hand  was  the  last  sign  he  gave  of  in¬ 
telligence.” 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday.  “  The  service  was  performed,  amid 
a  crowded  attendance  of  literary  men  and  artists,  at  the  church  of  St. 
Philippe  dultoule.  The  hearse,  followed  by  a  great  crowd,  passed  the  boule¬ 
vard  at  two,  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  the  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  this  celebrated  novelist  were  interred.  A  great  number  of 
workmen  attended  the  coffin  to  the  grave,  and  listened  with  attentive  admi¬ 
ration  to  the  fine  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Victor  Hugo  over  his  de¬ 
ceased  friend.” 


In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Dr.  Granville,  the  writer  of  the  popular 
medical  descriptions  of  the  Baths  in  Germany,  communicates  from  Ivis- 
sengen  “  the  near  completion  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  suc¬ 
cessful  artesian  operations  ever  undertaken.” 

On  Monday  the  12th  instant,  “  the  curious  spectacle  was  exhibited  to  us  of 
a  column  of  water,  four  inches  in  diameter,  springing  with  a  prodigious  force 
out  of  the  earth  to  the  height  of  58  feet  from  a  depth  of  1878,  spreading 
out  like  a  graceful  palm-tree  at  its  highest  point,  and  forming  the  finest  and 
most  striking  jet-d’eau  of  this  kind  ever  beheld.  The  water  as  clear  as 
crystal  issues  from  the  soil  with  a  temperature  of  66’  Fahrenheit,  charged 
with  3j  per  cent  of  pure  salt,  at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  per  minute.  To 
such  as  had  been  previously  initiated  into  the  scientific  part  of  the  operation 
through  which  a  result  not  less  surprising  than  profitable  had  been  ob¬ 
tained — or  who,  like  myself,  had  had  occasional  opportunities  of  watching 
for  the  last  seven  years  the  patient  and  skilful  manner  in  which  the  artesian 
borings  have  been  conducted  by  the  very  able  engineer,  Mr.  Inspector  Joseph 
Knorr — or  who  were  aware  that  a  subterranean  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  acting  with  a  force  of  sLxty  ordinary  atmospheres,  was  in  the 
present  case  the  propelling  power — the  pbamomenon  before  us  afforded 
a  philosophical  gratification.  To  the  rest  it  seemed  like  magic.  The 
saline  valley  in  which  Ivissengen  is  seated  stands  at  an  elevation  of  650 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  stratification  of  its  rocks  from 
the  surface  downwards,  as  it  .has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  successive 
borings,  is  extremely  simple.  The  boring  implements  first  v'ent  through 
1240  feet  of  variegated  sandstone ;  then  through  350  feet  of  sandstone  of  the 
Vosges  formation  ;  next  through  150  feet  of  magnesian  limestone  (Zeehstein); 
and  lastly  through  138|  feet  of  rock  salt ;  thus  reaching  a  total  depth,  as  be¬ 
fore  stated,  of  1878|  feet.  In  the  latter,  or  rock  salt  stratum  (which  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  1000  feet  thick)  a  pure  saline  source  (Soole)  is  formed  by  so¬ 
lution  of  the  rock  salt  in  water.  This  solution  has  been  found  to  hold,  not 
less  than  27J  per  cent  of  salt;  and  as  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they 
would  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  rock  beyond  thirty  feet  deeper,  to 
that  extent  the  perforation  is  to  be  pushed,  and  the  well  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  At  present  the  supply  of  water  is  at  the  rate  of 
100  cubic  feet  per  minute ;  and  the  force  with  which  this  quantity  is 
ejected  to  the  height  already  stated  is  due  to  a  source  of  almost  entirely  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  having  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  1680  feet 
from  the  surface,  (at  the  junction  of  the  gypsum  and  zeehstein,)  escaped 
with  prodigious  force  into  and  out  of  the  artesian  borehole,  propelling  the 
superincumbent  column  of  water  into  the  air  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  course  of  the  boring  operations,  two  distinct  salt  wells  were 
gone  through,  at  222  and  1240  feet  depths,  with  the  respective  temperatures 
of  50°  and  66“  of  Fahrenheit,  and  1J  and  2|  per  cent  of  salt.  It  was  under 
both  these  wells,  at  the  depth  of  1680  feet,  that  the  great  carbonic  acid  gas 
stratum  was  first  tapped.  This  stratum  of  gas  would  seem  to  be  equally 
spread  under  and  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  valley ;  imparting  its 
peculiarly  piquant  and  pleasant  character  to  the  several  mineral  springs 
of  this  spa,  described  in  my  recent  volume  on  Ivissengen ;  and  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  Ragozi  and  Maxbrunnen  waters,  now  become  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  the  last-mentioned  of  which  unquestionably  deserves  to 
take  the  place  of  Seltzer  water  as  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage.  When 
the  entire  work  shall  have  been  completed,  3J  cubic  feet  of  brine  per  minute, 
free  from  iron  and  all  other  impurities,  capable  of  yielding  501b.  of  crystal¬ 
lized  salt,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  boiling-house  for  crystallization,  carrying 
with  it  a  temperature  of  as  much  as  92°  of  Fahrenheit,  which  it  will  bring  up 
from  a  depth  of  1900  feet.  The  whole  cost  of  this  great  artesian  work,  from 
first  to  last,  will  amount  to  80,000  florins  (6,6667),  including  all  the  requisite 
pumps,  pipes,  and  pavilion  to  be  erected.  It  was  begun  in  the  shaft  of  an 
old  well  called  the  Schonborn,  in  1832 ;  from  which  time,  and  during  a  period 
of  eleven  years,  800  feet  only  were  bored  through  the  rocks  ;  the  operation 
being  often  interrupted,  and  even  suspended,  from  a  feeling  of  discourage¬ 
ment.  But  in  1843,  Inspector  Joseph  Knorr,  confidently  predicting  an  ulti¬ 
mately  successful  result,  advised  the  Government  to  resume  operations ;  which 
have  never  since  then  been  interrupted  either  by  day  or  night,  and  are  now 
about  to  be  completed.” 


It  is  said  that  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  University  Commission  has  been 
offered  to  the  Reverend  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Fellow  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. — Globe. 

.Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  author  of  “  Mornings  at  Matlock,”  well  known  in 
Liverpool,  has  been  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  to 
the  office  of  Official  Assignee  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Manchester. — Liver¬ 
pool  Albion. 


Dr.  Wiseman  left  London  on  Friday  last,  en  route  for  Rome,  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office  of  Cardinal,  to  which  he  has  been  recently  pro¬ 
moted.  The  last  Englishman  who  wTas  invested  with  the  dignity  was  the 
late  Cardinal  Weld. 

Mr.  Barry  Baldwin,  M.P.,  was  proceeding  on  Tuesday  to  rurfleet,  a  pas¬ 
senger  by  the  Gem  steamer,  and  had  hailed  a  wherry  to  debark  him  as  the 
steamer  hurried  along  mid-stream.  As  he  was  stepping  into  the  wherry,  he 
missed  his  footing  and  fell  into  the  water.  The  waterman  threw  a  scull  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  get  hold  of  it ;  the  waterman  was  unable  to  direct  his 
craft  with  a  single  scull,  and  so  could  give  him  no  assistance  in  that  way. 
The  tide  carried  Mr.  Baldwin  rapidly  along ;  but  he  is,  fortunately,  a  good 
swimmer — after  buffeting  the  rough  waves  for  about  half  a  mile,  he  reached 
a  boat,  and  was  dragged  on  board,  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  In  a  short 
time  he  recovered,  and  was  able  to  join  his  friends. 

Mr.  Law,  the  late  Recorder  of  London,  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  South  wick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park;  in  a  vault  under 
the  altar  of  which  lie  interred  the  remains  of  one  of  his  daughters.  The 
funeral  procession  consisted  simply  of  a  hearse  and  three  mourning  coaches. 
At  the  head  of  the  vault  was  placed  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  black  cross.  On  the  coffin  wras  a  cross  five  feet  long,  and  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labours.”  At  the  foot  was  a  smaller  cross,  and  the  words  “Mercy,  Jesus  !  ” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 


years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  . 


Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudden . 
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is 
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After  an  advance  in  the  mortality  for  several  successive  weeks,  the  tabic 
shows  an  oscillation  in  the  opposite  direction  of  health.  The  deaths  of  last 
week  were  123  fewer  than  those  of  the  preceding  week.  In  the  six  week3 
ending  on  Saturday  the  17th  instant,  the  deaths  were  781,  863,  898,  917, 
997,  and  last  week  874.  The  last  number  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  fewer 
than  the  corrected  average.  The  chance  of  life  in  London  was  twice  as 
great  in  the  past  week  as  in  the  similar  week  of  1849.  The  deaths  by  cho¬ 
lera  fell  to  eight,  and  six  of  the  cases  were  those  of  children.  The  deaths 
by  diarrhcea  were  139  ;  a  grievously  numerous  list,  but  one  less  numerous 
by  49  than  that  of  the  victims  to  the  same  disease  in  the  parallel  week  of 


1849. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  is  62'6° ;  the  temperature 
of  the  Thames  water  was  66'2°  in  the  day,  62'8’  in  the  night.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  was  U2’  above  the  average  of  the  corresponding  week. 
Electricity  was  active ;  and  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell — chiefly  on  Monday. 
The  wind  passed  over  Greenwich  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  100  miles  a 
da}'. 


The  Opinion  Publique  solemnly  points  the  moral  of  a  coincidence.  “  Is 
it  known  who  at  this  moment  inhabits  the  small  house  at  Bromptom,  occu¬ 
pied  some  few  months  since  by  M.  Guizot  ? — It  is  M.  Ledru-Rollin.  Thus,. 
M.  Ledru-Rollin,  an  exile,  succeeds  at  Brompton  in  his  house  of  exile  M. 
Guizot,  whom  he  succeeded  at  Paris  two  years  before  in  the  government.” 

The  Ami  du  Peuple  of  the  26th  June  had  an  article  stating  that  M- 
Greppo,  the  Socialist  Representative  of  the  People,  in  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  some  gentlemen,  had  declared  that,  in  the  next  insurrection,  his 
party  was  determined  to  seize  all  reactionists,  and  to  shoot  them  at  their 
own  doors ;  and  the  article  concluded  by  calling  on  M.  Greppo  to  commence 
a  prosecution  for  libel  if  what  was  stated  was  untrue.  M.  Greppo  laid  a 
complaint  against  M.  Lacombe,  responsible  editor  of  the  paper,  for  libel  p 
and  the  case  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Assizes.  In  defence,  M.  Lacombe 
brought  forward  M.  Vassarotti,  editor  of  a  journal  called  the  G relot ;  who 
asserted,  that  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  de  Nantes,  in  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel,  he  had  heard  Greppo  use  the  words  alleged.  M.  Greppo  called  as  a 
witness  the  hotel-keeper,  who  flatly  contradicted  M.  Vassarotti :  but,  after 
hearing  the  pleadings  of  counsel,  the  Jury  acquitted  the  defendant. 

An  item  in  the  freight  of  the  mail  steam-packet  Thames,  just  started  for 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  complete  set  of  crown  jewels  for  Faustin  I.  Emperor 
of  Hayti,  to  be  used  at  the  approaching  coronation  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  Venice  Statuto  of  the  13th  instant  announces  that  Venice  and  Italy 
have  experienced  an  irreparable  loss.  “  The  celebrated  Barbarigo  Gallery, 
known  for  ages,  comprised,  amongst  other  masterpieces,  seventeen  paintings 
of  Titian,— the  Magdalen,  Venus,  St.  Sebastian ;  the  famous  portraits  of  the 
Doge  Barbarigo,  of  Philip  XIV.,  &c.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Barbarigo 
family,  Count  Nicholas  Giustiniani,  the  brothers  Borbaeo,  and  the  merchants 
Benetti,  who  became  proprietors  of  the  collection,  presented  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Viceroy  Raniere  offered  it  for  sale  in  1847  to  the  Austrian  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  refused  to  buy  it.  It  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the 
Court  of  Russia  for  560,000  francs.” 

The  great  music-hall,  now  building  expressly  for  the  “  Jenny  Lind  ”  con¬ 
certs  in  the  capital  of  the  Yankees,  will  afford  accommodation  for  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand  persons.  The  tickets  are  to  be  sold  by  auction  !  Thirty 
thousand  applications  have  already  been  made  for  the  first  concert ;  so  that 
the  field  for  speculation  will  be  immense. 


By  a  Parliamentary  return  just  issued,  it  appears  that  there  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  the  sum  of  1,107,0967  13s.  Id.  arising  from  forfeited  and 
unclaimed  shares  of  prize-money,  grants,  &c.  In  October  1849,  there  was 
paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  under  the  11th  and  12th 
Victoria,  c.  103,  towards  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  the  sum  of  20,0007 
from  these  monies. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  home¬ 
made  sugar  manufacture  of  France.  On  July  31,  that  is  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  sugar  year,  the  quantity  made  was  60,763,790  kilo¬ 
grammes,  or  nearly  twenty-three  millions  more  than  1849  had  given  at  the 
corresponding  period.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  only  6,500,000 
kilogrammes  remain  on  hand,  or  327,269  more  than  in  1849.  The  number  of 
factories  at  work  has  augmented,  being  288  in  place  of  284.  The  unoccupied 
factories  have  decreased  from  23  to  9. 
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One  day  last  week,  as  a  female  named  Sheppard,  who  resides  in  the  village 
of  Duncton,  was  letting  a  bucket  down  the  well,  she  fell  in,  but  held  fast  to 
the  well-rope.  A  boy  standing  near  observed  the  accident,  and,  with  much 
presence  of  mind  and  an  energy  almost  unparalleled,  ran  immediately  to  the 
well  and  drew  her  up  in  safety,  and  with  scarcely  a  bruise  about  her  person, 
although  the  well  was  forty  feet  deep. — Brighton  Gazette. 

“At  about  ten  minutes  past  eleven  o’clock  on  the  12th  of  August,”  writes 
Mr.  E.  .1.  Lowe,  from  his  observatory  at  Hightield  House,  near  Nottingham, 
“  a  globular  meteor,  of  a  yellow  colour,  moved  slowly  from  between  the  three 
stars  /l,  i|,  and  A,  Pegasi,  perpendicularly  downwards  to  within  203  of  the 
horizon,  when  it  vanished  behind  a  cloud.  In  little  more  than  a  second  af¬ 
ter  tliis,  a  flash  of  vivid  light,  resembliug  lightning,  proceeded  from  the 
cloud,  followed  immediately  by  a  second  flash.  The  meteor  increased  in 
size  as  it  progressed,  and  before  lost  behind  the  cloud  was  about  12'  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Period  of  duration,  12  seconds.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
light.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Our  Queen  remained  a  visitor  to  King  Leopold  till  yesterday  morning ; 
but  as  the  Royal  Palace  at  Ostend  is  very  small,  the  visiters  slept  in  their 
own  yacht.  The  young  people  were  sent  on  board  at  an  early  hour ;  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  drove  down  to  the  harbour  about  ten  at  night, 
and  the  passing  of  a  royal  cortege  at  so  unusual  an  hour  drew  the  in¬ 
habitants  forth  to  gaze.  After  the  dinner  on  Thursday,  the  King  of 
Belgium  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  all  the  Belgian  officers  in  attendance. 
Her  Majesty  was  throughout  the  evening  in  high  good-humour,  and 
continually  referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  voyage  across  the  Channel. 
The  Royal '  party  embarked  yesterday  about  noon  ;  amidst  great  de¬ 
monstrations  of  good-will  from  the  inhabitants,  who  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  sight,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  with  more  vivacity  than 
that  of  the  landing.  Hearty  cheers  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Queen  ; 
and  when  these  were  acknowledged  with  evident  pleasure,  the  popular 
salutes  were  repeated  with  an  English  emphasis,  and  pursued  the  squadron 
on  its  departure  for  Osborne. 

Letters  giving  some  details  of  President  Napoleon’s  progress  from 
Besanqon  to  Mulhausen  describe  the  people  at  Barilliers,  Belfort,  and 
Mulhausen  itself,  as  “  well  disposed,  but  without  the  least  enthusiasm.” 
The  cries  of  “Vive  la  Rcpublique  !  ”  were  greatly  preponderant  over  all 
others;  hut  they 'were,  as  in  the  Francho-Comte  and  the  Jura,  uttered 
without  any  appearance  of  hostile  animus.  The  Municipality  of  Belfort 
had  voted  a  grant  to  illustrate  the  President’s  visit,  and  they  gave  him  a 
hearty  reception ;  but  then-  address  expressed  their  respect  and  devoted¬ 
ness  to  “  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,”  especially  on  account  of 
the  “  amelioration  he  has  effected  ”  ;  it  contained  no  allusions  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  no  personal  adulation. 

The  Times  gives  what  appears  to  be  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
result  of  a  conference  held  yesterday  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  Danish 
question.  The  gist  of  its  announcement  is,  that  “the  Court  of  Austria 
signified  its  adhesion  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  the  2d 
of  August  relating  to  the  Danish  question,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.”  The  reservation  seems  to  mean,  that 
Austria  stands  by  the  federal  rights  of  Holstein  and  Laucnberg,  and  aban¬ 
dons  Schleswig. 

As  the  Irish  harvest  becomes  more  general,  a  scarcity  of  labourers — a 
very  novel  complaint  in  Ireland— is  experienced  in  several  districts ;  thus 
exhibiting  the  formidable  inroads  made  by  the  famine,  emigration,  and 
clearances,  upon  the  rural  population.  The  earliness  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  harvest  this  year  caused  an  active  demand  for  labourers  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  comparative  scarcity  of  able-bodied  men,  whilst  many 
had  gone  off  to  England  and  Scotland  to  seek  the  usual  harvest-work, 
has  caused  a  very  considerable  increase  in  wages  for  this  temporary  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  the  daily  wages  of  a  harvest- 
labourer  are  as  high  as  half-a-crown,  and  some  extensive  farmers  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  even  at  that  rate.  This  is  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  poor  peasants,  who  will  be  well  employed 
for  some  weeks,  at  what  may  be  considered  high  wages,  when  food  is  so 
cheap  and  abundant.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  districts,  where  the 
farmers  generally  arc  still  in  distressed  circumstances,  after  the  exhaust¬ 
ing  famine,  the  prices  of  labour  are  little  changed — the  peasantry  are 
glad  to  accept  work  at  the  current  wages ;  and  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  is  solely  attributable  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  provisions. 
— Morning  Chronicle  Dublin  Correspondence ,  Aug.  23. 


The  Morning  Chronicle  announces  that  a  considerable  section  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  has  been  anxious  to  bring  forward  Sir  John  Herschell, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  members  of  the  University  for  his  position 
in  science,  to  represent  that  body  in  Parliament ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
has  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  distinction.  Turning  then  to  the 
next  most  distinguished  name  on  the  books  of  the  University,  the  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Party  predilections  might 
be  inxputed  to  him,  and  there  might  be  an  unwillingness  to  elect  a  man 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  Whigs  ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay, 

-  -  -  -  “  when  he  fully  adopted  literature  as  his  profession,  resigned  office 
and  abandoned  party.  As  a  party  man  he  has  said  too  much  or  too  little  in  his 

book . His  supporters  probably  will  not  care  to  consider  too  curiously 

the  political  views  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  historical  investigation.” 

The  Globe  announces  that  an  influential  party  is  forming  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Isaac  Butt. 

There  having  been  rumours  that  Lord  Advocate  Rutherfurd  is  to  be 
elevated  to  the  bench,  the  electors  of  Leith  have  resolved,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  to  invito  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  become  a  candidate. — - 
Globe. 

The  Daily  Macs  criticizes,  in  a  spirit  of  unwilling  belief,  the  subjoined 
paragraph  from  the  Morning  Herald  :  we  observe  no  official  authentication 
of  this  statement — 

“  It  is  understood  that  the  three  Commissioners  under  the  new  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  Bill  have  been  nominated.  The  Crown  nominates,  as  first  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  nominates 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Goulbum,  M.P.  ;  the  third  Commissioner  is 
Mr.  John  Shaw  Lefevre.” 

Wc  understand  that  a  register  is  about  to  be  opened  at  No.  1,  Old 
Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee 


for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  which  will  be  entered  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  persons  disposed  to  provide  accommodation  for  artisans  from 
the  country  whilst  visiting  the  Exhibition  next  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
furnish  copies  of  this  register  of  lodgings  and  accommodation  to  all  the 
local  committees.  Other  arrangements  are  under  consideration  for  guid¬ 
ing  the  working  classes,  on  their  arrival  by  the  trains,  to  the  lodgings  they 
may  select.  We  believe  the  register  will  contain  a  column  in  which  the 
nature  and  charges  for  the  accommodation  each  party  proposes  to  afford 
will  be  entered. — Times. 


Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  “additional  instructions”  issued  by  her 
Majesty,  under  Royal  sign-manual  and  signet,  to  the  Govemor-in- chief 
of  New  Zealand,  for  modifying  previous  instructions.  Hitherto  certain 
rents  and  royalties  reserved  to  the  Crown  out  of  waste  lands,  arc  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  defraying  the  costs  of  introducing  immigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  henceforward  they  are  to  be  applicable  also  to  defray 
the  costs  of  such  other  public  services  as  the  wardens  of  hundreds,  or 
other  proper  authorities,  may  specify.  The  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  on  the  5th  of  July,  gave  notice  to  Government  of 
their  readiness  to  surrender  their  charter  and  all  claim  to  their  lands,  and 
thereby  the  said  lands  reverted  to  her  Majesty  as  part  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  Crown  :  but  the  lands  are  subject  to  certain  subsisting  con¬ 
tracts  ;  with  these  contracts  certain  provisions  of  existing  Crown  instruc¬ 
tions  are  deemed  inconsistent;  and  the  Crown  repeals  the  said  instruc¬ 
tions  so  far  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  contracts  made  by  the 
Company,  so  that  the  lands  may  be  held  by  the  Crown  in  undenied  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  effect  of  those  contracts. 


In  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  yesterday,  another  trial  for  bigamy  occurred. 
Edward  Jones,  aged  sixty-three,  pleaded  guilty  to  marrying  a  second  wife  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife.  The  first  wife  left  him  ten  years  years  ago, 
and  repeated  endeavours  to  reclaim  her  were  unsuccessful.  So  swore  the 
daughter  of  the  first  wife  herself.  The  second  wife  was  living  happily  with 
him  when  he  was  arrested.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month. 

Mary  Rook,  formerly  Mary  Wallis,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  Wallis,  by  starvation  and  beating.  Rook  is  a  hard-working 
laundress,  who  has  a  family  of  children  by  a  second  husband  ;  her  second 
family  displaced  the  first  cliild  in  her  natural  affections,  and  she  persever- 
ingly  treated  it  with  revolting  cruelty.  While  the  others  were  at  meals 
this  child  remained  in  an  outhouse,  only  to  come  iu  when  called,  and  have 
a  small  crust  of  bread  thrown  at  her ;  which  she  carried  off  and  devoured 
like  a  brute  in  its  lair.  For  a  period  of  four  months,  says  one  witness,  not 
ten  minutes  passed  of  any  day  in  which  the  unnatural  parent  did  not  beat 
her  daughter;  frequently  tearing  her  hair  and  covering  her  face  with  blood. 
Repeatedly  she  swore  she  would  be  her  child’s  “  butcher,”  her  “  murderer”: 
j  cautioned  that  she  might  some  day  strike  a  fatal  blow,  she  replied  with  foul 
abuse.  A  neighbour  offered  'some  potatoes ;  the  girl  was  grateful,  and 
said  there  was  a  chop  in  the  cupboard,  sent  for  her  by  the  parish ;  but 
she  feared  her  mother  would  be  angry  if  it  were  given  her ;  the  neighbour 
gave  her  the  food  and  bore  the  blame.  The  child  languished  and  died. 
After  her  death  an  inquest  was  held,  but  the  Jury  found  a  verdict  of  “Na¬ 
tural  death.”  At  the  trial,  yesterday,  medical  evidence  showed  that  beating 
and  starvation  were  not  the  immediate  causes  of  death ;  which  was  asoriba- 
ble  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  general  debility.  Mr.  Baron  Platt  in¬ 
structed  the  Jury,  that,  although  the  charge  was  one  of  murder,  they  might 
convict  the  prisoner  of  assault ;  and,  after  argument,  he  refused  to  reserve 
j  any  point  of  law  on  this  dictum.  The  J  ury  instantly  found  a  verdict  of  as¬ 
sault,  and  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  parish-officers  for  prosecuting  the 
case.  Rook  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

Hannah  Curtis,  now  under  sentence  of  death  at  Gloucester  for  the  murder 
of  her  former  husband,  has  been  respited  until  her  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall 
be  known.  The  messenger  is  said  to  have  left  London  on  Tuesday,  for  Sir 
George  Grey  in  Scotland,  and  to  have  travelled  day  and  night  to  get  to  Glou¬ 
cester  by  Thursday;  though  the  execution  was  fixed  for  today. 

Maurice  Murphy  and  Patrick  Sullivan  were  hanged  yesterday,  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  for  the  murder  of  the  old  woman  Lewis,  near  Newport.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  they  did  not  think  they  had  killed  Lewis ;  and  that  they  attacked 
her  hoping  to  rob  her  of  food,  for  which  they  were  famishing. 

At  the  Coroner’s  inquest  on  the  body  of  Patrick  Hayes,  who  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  the  roof  at  the  Bricklayer’s  Arms  station,  the  following  verdict 
j  was  returned — “Accidental  death;  the  deceased  man  being  killed  by  the 
falling  of  the  roof  of  a  certain  shed,  being  part  of  the  railway  terminus,  re- 
1  suiting  upon  the  collision  of  a  railway  carriage  against  an  iron  column  sup- 
i  porting  the  same.” 

An  inquest  has  been  held  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fire  at 
Gravesend  broke  out.  The  verdict  assumed  that  the  fire  commenced  in  the 
houses  Nos.  65  and  66,  tenanted  by  Mr.  Adlington  and  Mr.  Reed  ;  but  af¬ 
firmed  that  “  how,  or  by  what  means  such  fire  originated,  no  evidence  thereof 
has  been  adduced.” 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  was  heavy  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  the  price 
of  Consols  fell  to  96  for  Money  and  96|  for  Account ;  thus  marking  a  fall  of 
|  per  cent  during  the  week,  and  of  1  per  cent  from  the  highest  recent  quota¬ 
tion.  More  firmness  was  apparent  both  yesterday  and  today,  and  a  reaction 
J  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  fall  has  occurred;  the  closing  price  this  afternoon 
■  being  96j  |  for  Money  and  96§  J  for  Account.  Till  today,  the  transactions 
have  been  unimportant.  A  sale  of  100,000/.  for  Account  occurred  this  morn¬ 
ing,  at  96| ;  the  effect  of  which  was  speedily  counteracted  by  that  of  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  Some  influential  purchases  for  Money  have 
since  occurred,  and  the  quotations  have  been  maintained  during  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon.  It  seems  now  to  be  almost  an  admitted  fact  that  the  harvest  will 
j  be  short  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality.  Importation  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
extent  is  consequently  anticipated ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  an  ex¬ 
portation  of  the  precious  metals,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a 
I  decline  of  some  sort  in  the  prices  of  the  Public  Securities.  Money  continues 
as  last  week,  the  rate  of  discount  being  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

The  Foreign  Market  has  been  in  a  very  quiet  state.  The  prices  of  the 
South  American  securities  are  generally  lower.  Mexican  Stock,  on  the  con- 
;  trary,  advanced  nearly  §  per  cent  from  our  last  prices,  and  closes  at  a  slight 
|  decline  upon  the  improved  quotations.  There  is  no  change  of  importance  in 
!  the  Dutch  or  Northern  European  Bonds.  Spanish  Active  Stock  has  advanced 
i  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  late  accounts 
from  Madrid.  For  the  last  three  months,  the  delegates  of  various  bodies  of 
j  European  Bondholders  (under  the  direction  of  M.  Weiseweiller,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  interests  of  the  English  portion  of  the  creditors  of  the  Spanish 
i  nation)  have  been  in  active  negotiation  at  Madrid  with  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  called  the  Directive  Junta, 

[  in  order  to  the  arrangement  of  such  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
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Foreign  Debt  of  Spain  as  -would  be  acceptable  to  the  bodv  of  the  Bond¬ 
holders  and  not  too  onerous  for  Spain.  Several  plans  have  been  developed, 
but  none  adopted.  The  negotiations  have  now,  however,  reached  such  a 
point  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  call  together  the  Bondholders  in  order  to 
their  adoption  of  a  scale  for  the  conversion  of  the  debt.  A  meeting  is  con¬ 
sequently  convened  for  Wednesday  next ;  when,  after  the  whole  course  of 
the  recent  proceedings  shall  have  been  submitted  to  them,  they  will  be  ashed 
to  agree  to  resolutions  authorizing  the  London  Committee  to  agree  to  the 
conversion  and  consolidation  of  the  Spanish  Debts  upon  certain  bases  to  be 
thc-n  declared. 

Portuguese  Bonds  are  steady  at  our  last  quotations.  Some  small  purchases 
of  the  Three  per  Cents  have  been  made  on  Dutch  account,  at  quotations 
rather  in  advance  of  the  Four  per  Cents.  The  market  has  consequently  been 
kept  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  Share  Market  is  without  material  change ;  the  only  important  va¬ 
riation  being  a  rise  today  of  about  21.  in  South-western. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 


Tlie  English  Stock  Market  is  steady  at  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday, 
■with  hut  little  doing.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Foreign  Funds. 
The  Railway  Shares  arc  rather  firmer;  among  those  which  are  in  better  de¬ 
mand  than  yesterday  we  may  notice  Great.  "Western  and  Midland.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  bargains  recorded — Great  Western,  58J  ;  Bristol  and 
Exeter,  62J ;  South-eastern  No.  4,  5g. 

8  per  Cent  Consols .  964  | 


Ditto  for  Account .  96§ 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  97  J 

per  Cents .  98^  9 

Long  Annuities .  8f  5-16 

Bank  Stock .  212  213 

Exchequer  Bills  .  65  68  pm. 

India  Stock .  . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  91  3 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  102  3 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  76  9 

Dutch  2^  per  Cents .  57  ^ 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  89  ^ 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . .  29^  f 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  81  2 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  86  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  Ill  113 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  17|  181 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37|  $ 

Venezuela .  34  G 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Yictoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  August  18.50. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . 

Government  Debt . 

. £11,015,100 

Other  Securities . 

.  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  ... 

Silver  Bullion . 

£30,204,270 

£30,204,270 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’  Capital . 

Government  Securities 

(in- 

Rest . 

3,280,106 

eluding  Deadweight  Annuity)  £14,430,847 

Public  Deposits' . 

7,261,305 

Other  Securities. . . 

.  10,534,408 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin . 

.  649,711 

£35,992,181 

£35,992,181 

•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


Cjjf  'tfjjffltrrs. 

Madame  Fiorcntini  repeated  the  part  of  Norma  on  Tuesday,  with  more 
effect  than  on  her  first  appearance.  Being  evidently  moie  at  ease,  her 
performance  had  less  of  the  constraint  and  nervousness  of  a  debutante. 
She  seemed  anxious  to  succeed  where  before  she  had  comparatively  failed, 
and  brought  out  with  more  sustained  force  and  energy  the  stern  and 
terrible  features  of  the  character  ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  soft  and  sweet  cast  of  her  youthful  beauty  disqualifies  her  at  present 
(a  happy  disqualification  after  all)  from  being  a  perfect  representative  of 
the  Druid  priestess.  Iler  voice,  not  often  equalled  in  quality,  is  able  to 
meet  with  ease  the  utmost  demands  of  passionate  expression.  Her  musi¬ 
cal  readings  are  generally  marked  with  intelligence  and  propriety; 
though  now  and  then,  as  is  the  case  with  most  singers,  the  evident  sense 
of  a  vocal  phrase  is  sacrificed  to  display.  A  long-sustained  and  finely- 
swcllcd  high  note  is  often  a  great  beauty  ;  and  being,  right  or  wrong,  a 
never-failing  claptrap,  is  a  temptation  difficult  to  resist.  But  if  Madame 
Fiorentini  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  she  will  find  that  her  holding  for 
nearly  half  a  minute  the  note  on  the  word  “  Io  !  ”  in  the  last  scene  is  a 
complete  contresens.  Norma  has  declared  that  a  priestess  has  broken  her 
vows.  “  Who  is  the  guilty  one  ?  ”  demands  the  venerable  high  priest ; 
and  she  answers,  “  I !  ”  Let  the  actress  consider  the  feelings  with  which 
the  highminded  woman,  crushed  with  shame  and  despair,  would  natu¬ 
rally  gasp  out  such  a  confession,  and  she  will  utter  the  terrible  mono¬ 
syllable  in  a  very  different  manner.  Were  the  word  an  expression  of 
triumph  or  lofty  confidence — as  in  the  famous  “  Io  !  ”  of  Medea — such  a 
delivery  of  it  would  be  appropriate ;  but  in  the  case  of  Norma  nothing  can 
be  less  so  :  besides,  there  is  nothing  in  the  composer’s  score  to  suggest  or 
justify  it.  Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  these  things,  on  the  musical 
stage,  often  spoils  the  dramatic  truth  and  effect  of  the  finest  singing. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  closes  tonight,  with  an  entertainment  of  monster 
dimensions,  and  likely  to  encroach  upon  tomorrow  morning.  Among 
other  things,  the  new  prima  donna  is  to  sing  Agatha’s  scena  from  the 
Freisclmtz ,  and  a  Spanish  ballad  in  national  costume.  It  is  understood  | 
that  Mr.  Lumley  has  engaged  her  for  three  years ;  a  wise  foresight.  It  | 
has  also  been  announced  that  Lablache  has  renewed  his  engagement  for 
three  yTears ;  and  that  Sontag  returns  to  us  next  season. 


The  Flisir  d’Amore  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden  on  Thursday. 
Novelty  was  given  to  this  exceedingly  pleasant  but  rather  hackneyed 
opera  by  the  appearance  of  Ronconi  as  Dulcamara,  and  of  Madame  Viar- 
dot  as  Adina.  The  itinerant  quack  is  one  of  Ronconi’ s  “crack”  parts 
in  Italy ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  true,  as  it  is  a  very  lively  representation  of 
a  kind  of  character  unknown  in  this  country.  To  us  it  seemed  a  piece 
of  the  most  extravagant  buffoonery,  which  more  than  one  daily  contem¬ 
porary  has  justly  compared  to  the  Adelphi  drolleries  of  John  Wright. 
Lablache  is  extravagant  enough,  but  he  has  a  pleasant  unctuousness, 
which  Ronconi  wants ;  and  between  their  singing  there  is  no  sort  of  com¬ 
parison.  Madame  Viardot  was,  as  she  always  is,  extremely  clever ;  hut 
she  does  not  know  howT  to  trifle  gracefully  -with  a  light  part.  She  is  too 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  too  desirous  to  be  quite  unlike  any¬ 
body  else.  Hence  her  country  coquette  was  altogether  artificial,  la¬ 
boured,  and  overstrained.  Viardot’ s  genius  demands  greater  scope ;  it 
must  grapple  with  what  is  lofty  and  impassioned;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  her  singing  as  well  as  her  acting.  She  was  to  have  appeared  as 
Leonora  in  Fidclio,  and  that  opera  lately  was  in  actual  rehearsal :  with 
such  a  character,  and  Beethoven’s  music,  Viardot  would  have  left  us,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  something  to  remember. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  BAY. 

REVIVAL  OE  TARTY. 

The  stagnation  of  parties  induces  political  commentators  to  swerve 
from  practical  politics  to  abstract  or  speculative  subjects ;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  see  the  delicate,  “gingerly,”  wishful  coyness, 
with  which  some  writers  are  handling  the  revival  of  party,  and 
notably  of  a  good  Opposition  or  a  Tory  party.  The  Leading 
Journal  at  once  hints  at  the  consolidation  of  the  Conservatives  and 
warns  the  members  of  that  disrupted  party  off  the  hopeless  cause 
of  Protection.  The  Times  wants  the  movement  and  substance 
which  would  be  imparted  to  political  action  if  we  had  a  good  Tory 
machinery,  and  by  consequence  to  public  discussion ;  hut  does  not 
want  Protection.  “  It  is  obvious,”  says  the  Times,  “  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  a  large 
and  important  interest  should  suffer  its  action  on  the  Government 
to  be  completely  paralyzed.”  Another  contemporary,  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  Whigs  in  possession,  sees  in  these  sugges¬ 
tions  a  coalition  of  divided  sections  with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
head ;  tries  to  create  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  reconsolida¬ 
tion,  and  suggests  that  it  would  only  end  in  red-tapery. 

For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  see  the  pressing  necessity  of  recon¬ 
solidating  a  particular  party,  nor  anything  more  dreadful  in.  red- 
tapery  under  “  Corrys  and  Clerks”  than  under  Haweses  and  Greys. 
The  call  for  renewed  party  is  not  explained  by  any  sufficing  rea¬ 
sons.  Party  in  this  country  has  been  of  two  kinds,  more  or  less 
complicated  with  each  other.  It  may  consist  in  the  combination  of 
men  to  support  certain  personal  and  family  connexions,  for  personal 
interests  :  such  was  the  faction  of  feudal  times.  Or  it  may  consist 
of  men  handed  to  support  particular  principles  or  measures  dictated 
by  their  convictions  :  the  beau  ideal  of  party  in  more  constitutional 
days.  Rut  the  latter  kind,  after  its  first  beginning,  is  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  cliquery — the  combination  of  men  acting  together  to 
obtain  advantages  for  each  other  in  the  shape  of  power  or  emolu¬ 
ment.  This  degenerate  sort  of  party  is  the  sort  best  known  in  our 
day :  it  is  an  obstacle  to  measures  for  the  public  weal,  and  its  dis¬ 
ruption  was  a  blessing.  To  revive  a  Tory  party,  as  such,  would 
be  simply  to  redistribute  the  occupants  and  expectants  of  office 
into  more  distinct  cliques. 

There  can  he  no  public  advantage  in  the  simple  aggregation 
of  men.  When  we  are  in  a  state  of  helplessness,  we  derive  a 
vague  idea  of  sustentation  from  the  simple  presence  of  others  j 
hut  that  idea  is  a  delusion.  All  help  depends  for  its  value,, 
not  upon  the  persons  who  are  to  render  it,  hut  upon  the  thing 
which  is  to  be  done.  A  crowd  of  men  collected  to  shout  “  Pro¬ 
tection”  would  be  as  useless  as  a  crowd  in  the  streets  to  see 
a  horse  lifted,  or  a  detachment  of  policemen  to  assist  at  the  phy¬ 
sicking  of  a  cholera  patient.  Before  you  collect  a  party,  whether 
Progressist  or  Retrograde,  Radical  or  Tory,  you  must  determine 
the  policy  to  be  sustained ;  and  that  policy  must  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  actual  circumstances,  including  actual  wants  and  avail¬ 
able  resources.  If  the  Protectionists,  for  instance,  gather  a  party 
to  demand  protection,  they  simply  collect  a  crowd  to  clamour  for  a 
fine  summer,  or  any  other  impracticable  boon.  Protection  is  not 
an  available  resource,  even  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  because  the 
course  of  legislation  has  rendered  its  renewal  impracticable  to  any 
leading  public  men  or  the  majority  of  the  constituencies.  If  the 
Conservatives  can  hit  upon  a  good  measure,  they  may  be  sure  of 
numbers  to  support  it,  of  a  real  public  interest,  and  of  an  effective 
rivalry ;  and  then  “  party  ”  would  revive  in  its  legitimate  shape. 
It  is  as  useless  to  discuss  new  combinations  of  men  as  it  is  to  shift 
the  parts  of  an  idle  Chinese  puzzle  :  the  thing  upon  which  to  con¬ 
centrate  endeavour  is  the  planning  of  a  real  policy. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  HNIYERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Law  not  only  creates  a  vacancy  in  the- 
representation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  hut  is  likely,  we 
fear,  to  lay  hare  a  weakness  in  that  venerable  body,  which  will 
strengthen  the  conviction  already  prevalent  through  English  society, 
that  only  by  a  searching  scrutiny  and  thorough  reform  can  it  be 
again  adapted  for  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  its  important  func¬ 
tions  in  the  state.  When  taunted  with  the  confessed  inefficiency 
of  its  huge  teaching  apparatus,  it  has  always  defended  itself  with 
the  showy  plea  of  not  aiming  at  special  instruction,  hut  at  so- 
training  the  mental  powers  and  forming  the  characters  of  it© 
alumni,  as  that  all  special  knowledge  and  practical  arts,  especially 
those  of  legislation  and  administration,  should  be  more  vigorously 
pursued  and  easily  mastered.  Nor  to  those  whose  reasoning  fol¬ 
lows  the  maxim  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc,  has  this  plea  wanted  con¬ 
firmation  in  the  number  of  eminent  Englishmen  who  have  spent 
some  years  at  one  or  the  other  of  our  Dniversities.  If,  however,, 
it  is  true,  surely  the  representative  of  the  University  ought  him¬ 
self  to  embody  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  varied  qualifications  of 
a  legislator  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  him 
must  the  nation  in  a  great  measure  gather  the  tendencies  and  test 
the  political  capacities  of  the  University  itself.  Its  view  of  the 
great  social  problems  will  he  intelligibly  conveyed  by  its  choice  of 
a  representative.  We  therefore  regret  to  observe,  that  the  only 
names  mentioned  at  Cambridge  with  any  degree  of  confidence  are 
such  as  must  dishearten  all  who  wish  the  Universities  God  speed 
on  their  sacred  mission,  while  they  cannot  hut  lend  edge  to  the 
sarcasm  and  force  to  the  invective  of  those  who  would  sweep  them 
clean  away,  or  remodel  them  on  foreign  and  untried  bases. 
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The  names  alluded  to  are  those  of  Mr.  Stanley*,  M.P.  for  Lynn, 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Powis.  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  Lord  Feilding,  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  have  also  been 
mentioned,  but  the  two  former  are  the  favourites. 

The  first  is  a  young  gentleman  of  great  personal  promise,  but  so 
bound  by  filial  ties  to  the  caput  mortuum  of  Protection,  that  his 
selection  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  defiant  and  pronounced  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  University  to  that  party,  whose  only*  defined  policy 
is  to  undo  all  that  we  have  been  lately  doing' — to  interfere  with 
the  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom. 
"Will  the  University  think  it  prudent  thus  plainly  to  declare,  that 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  great  experiment  for  supplying  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  increased  abundance  shall  not  go  on  ?  that 
free  play  shall  not  be  given  to  our  yet  undeveloped  powers 
of  commercial  industry  and  manufacturing  production  P  For 
the  mention  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  name  we  can  only  account  by  re¬ 
membering  that  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Powis,  was  half  canonized 
by  a  party  in  the  Church  for  his  resistance  to  a  proposed  change 
in  the  division  of  the  Welsh  sees.  He  was  also  selected  by  the 
stationary  party  in  Cambridge  to  oppose  the  Prince  Consort  for  the 
Chancellorship  ;  an  opposition  that,  blended  as  it  was  with  motives 
honourable  to  English  independence,  mainly  sprang  from  the  terror 
entertained  of  Prince  Albert’s  German  education  and  sympathies, 
- — that  is,  of  the  reforms  and  extensions  in  the  University  course 
of  studies  since  embodied  in  the  new  Triposes.  We  must  therefore 
consider  the  rumoured  candidature  of  this  young  gentleman  as  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  tendency  in  Church  matters  towards  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Denison,  and  in  Educational  reform  towards 
the  old  grammar  school  routine.  Can  the  University  really  mean  to 
declare  itself  in  reference  to  the  three  great  questions  of  Commercial 
Freedom,  Church  Reform,  and  Educational  Progress,  reactionary  and 
anti-popular  P  Is  it  in  the  persons  of  young  gentlemen  like  these, 
that  the  most  educated  constituency  in  the  empire,  when  solemnly 
convoked  to  aid  in  the  work  of  political  reconstruction,  conveys  to 
the  nation  its  best  solution  of  the  great  social  problems  that  are 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind  P  If  so,  God  help  the  Universities, 
God  help  the  so-called  educated  classes !  If  they  do  not  consider 
wisdom  and  experience  and  tried  capacity  essential  qualifications 
of  a  legislator  in  such  times  as  these,  what  are  we  to  expect  from 
our  less  instructed  constituencies  ? 

In  spite  of  all  we  hear,  we  cannot  forbear  hoping  that  the  liberal 
members  of  the  Senate  will  bring  forward  a  man  for  whom  it  will 
not  disgrace  a  full-grown  thoughtful  Englishman  to  record  his  vote. 


THE  SMEIT  OF  MONUMENTS. 

Under  cover  of  justifying  the  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  Morning  Post  decries  the  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
virtually  attempting  a  reply  to  our  passing  remark  on  the  rationale 
of  monuments ;  but  habitual  bias,  we  think,  has  made  our  earnest 
contemporary  miss  the  question.  The  purpose  of  the  Cambridge 
monument — which  we  did  question,  not  as  bad  in  itself,  but  as 
redundant — is  expressed  in  these  lines : 

“  Accident  placed  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  a  Prince  of  tlic  Blood  Royal, 
before  the  eyes  of  England ;  and  although  it  is  his  rank  which  singles  him 
out  from  other  benefactors  of  their  kind,  every  one  will  understand  how  it  is 
that  his  monument  will  express,  not  the  reverence  of  a  nation  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  rank  and  birth,  but  for  that  goodness  and  charity  which  were  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  life.  The  moral  which  is  embodied  in 
such  a  monument  is  plain  and  simple  enough ;  it  is  the  precept,  ‘  Do  good 
unto  all  men.’  ” 

But  what,  asks  the  Post,  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the  mar¬ 
ble  which  records  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? — 

“  The  statue  of  Nelson  speaks  for  itself :  no  Englishman’s  blood  but  thrills 
within  him  when  he  sees  the  visible  memorial  of  one  whoso  glory  is  Eng¬ 
land’s,  telling  at  once  of  death  met  in  her  cause  and  of  her  gratitude  to  those 
who  thus  die.  The  more  doubtful  renown  which  attends  such  a  name  as 
Hampden’s  is  at  the  same  time  equally  intelligible  :  the  man  who  contem¬ 
plates  the  bust  of  Hampden  in  the  gallery  of  the  Reform  Club  is  at  once 
conscious  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  he  waives  the  ambiguous  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  man,  and  accepts  the  marble  effigy  as  a  symbol  of  stout  re¬ 
sistance  to  unconstitutional  authority.  But  the  reputation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  can  neither  base  itself  on  personal  greatness  like  that  of  Nelson,  nor 

on  the  representation  of  a  political  idea  like  that  of  Hampden . His 

was  not  a  career  of  bold  resistance  to  an  ephemeral  cry  or  a  popular  madness, 
for  which  succeeding  times  might  thank  him.  Ilis  whole  life  was  one  of 
concession  and  submission  to  a  majority.” 

It  is  not  the  success  which  Peel  commanded  that  suggests  the 
recorded  homage  to  his  name — though  some  national  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  strength  of  will  that  could  grasp  advantages  which 
others  talked  about :  it  is  not  the  ability  of  the  man  in  council :  it 
is  his  thorough  patriotic  devotion.  Among  public  men  of  our  day, 
there  is  not  one  that  has  thrown  himself  and  all  his  life — in  its 
youth,  in  its  flower,  in  that  maturity  of  years  which  might  have 
claimed  a  dignified  repose — so  thoroughly  into  the  service  of  his 
country.  Say  that  he  was  rich,  and  could  afford  it  the  better : 
the  fact  remains,  also  the  fact  that  riches  usually  incline  men  to 
indolent  luxury.  Say  that  he  was  ambitious,  and  preferred  dis¬ 
tinction  to  luxury :  still  the  fact  remains,  that  his  ambition  was 
to  serve  his  country— not  to  amass  “honours”  for  himself,  since 
those  he  steadily  declined.  Say  that  lie  took  pride  in  success  :  it 
was  not  his  own  personal  success,  since  he  sacrificed  that  in  twice 
breaking  up  the  party  which  had  elevated  him  and  only  desired  to 
continue  the  exaltation ;  but  he  made  it  in  order  that  it  might 
purchase  a  success  for  bis  country. 

It  is  said  that  his  life  was  “  one  of  concession  to  a  majority  ” : 
he  did  not  concede  in  the  sense  of  fear  or  truckling ;  but  with  a 
man  of  strictly  concrete  understanding,  like  Peel,  the  formation  of 
the  majority  was  the  practical  test  of  ripeness  in  a  public  opinion. 
We  learn  by  the  undoubted  evidence  of  l’lumer  Ward’s  Diary,  how 


early  Peel  foresaw  the  advance  of  public  opinion  and  the  de¬ 
mocratic  tendencies  of  the  age — foresaw  without  fear  or  aversion  : 
his  refusal  of  “  honours,”  his  attention  to  productive  industry, 
his  consultation  of  the  broad  public  voice,  are  unmistakcable  signs 
that  he  also  foresaw  the  f  urther  advance ;  and  even  his  allusions  to 
some  of  the  most  speculative  opinions  in  public  affairs,  such  as 
Socialistic  ideas,  indicated  an  indisposition  to  meddle  with  prema¬ 
ture  conclusions,  rather  than  a  blind  dislike  of  any  conclusions 
whatever.  Peel  knew  himself — no  unimportant  part  of  a  states¬ 
man’s  knowledge — and  with  a  proud  modesty  he  expressly  dis¬ 
claimed  preeminence  in  the  inventive  or  ratiocinative  stages  of 
public  activity.  He  took  up  questions  when  they  assumed  the  con¬ 
crete  form  of  the  practical  and  practicable  ;  he  was  strictly  an 
executive  legislator,  and  he  did  not  depart  from  his  own  branch  of 
action.  To  him  a  “  majority  ”  was  a  necessary  element  in  the 
materials  of  calculating  the  practical  and  practicable. 

But  if  he  consulted  the  majority  of  the  nation,  he  did  resist  that 
majority  which  is  far  more  formidable  to  weaker  men — the  majority 
of  those  who  habitually  surrounded  him  in  political  life — his  per¬ 
sonal  friends  and  private  connexions.  Without  arrogantly  or 
coldly  disregarding  the  loss  of  personal  esteem — the  kind  heart  and 
sensitive  nature  that  lurked  under  that  collected  aspect  and  deter¬ 
mined  bearing  were  discovered  late  in  his  life  ;  without  dogmati¬ 
cally  assuming  the  infallible  “  right”  to  be  on  his  own  side ;  with¬ 
out  overrating  the  service  that  he  rendered — how  distinct  and  em¬ 
phatic  was  his  recognition  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  like  the 
Earl  Grey  and  Charles  Villiers,  or  even  the  strictly  popular 
politicians  Daniel  O’Connell  and  Itiehard  Cobden, — he  set  him¬ 
self  manfully  to  do  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  deterred  by 
no  personal  sacrifice,  by  no  threats,  no  trouble,  no  irksomeness, 
no  reproaches  of  motives  or  consistency,  no  apparently  incorrigible 
misapprehension ;  but,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  might  have  kept 
back  such  a  mau  as  lie  was  supposed  and  described  to  be,  debarred 
from  half  his  desired  reward  by  that  misapprehension,  led  on  solely 
by  the  will  to  do  for  his  country  that  thing  which  could  be  done 
for  it,  he  made  himself  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  his 
country’s  advance  that  we  have  possessed  in  our  day.  That  devo¬ 
tion  will  the  monument  record  in  the  name  of  a  conscious  nation. 


ADVANCING  BACKWARDS. 

The  material  Irish  movement — towards  serfdom — which  we  noticed 
last  week,  is  in  the  way  of  being  well  followed  up  by  a  spiritual 
advance  backwards.  In  the  assembly  of  the  Tenant  League,  the 
Presbyterian  parsons,  and  their  lay  and  clerical  coadjutors,  solemnly 
anathematized  all  who  should  dai*e  to  buy  or  sell  land  in  free 
market.  This  week,  prelate  and  priest  are  convened  in  Na¬ 
tional  Synod,  “  by  virtue  of  special  legatine  powers,”  to  pronounce 
the  judgment  of  Pio  Nono  upon  the  Irish  schoolmaster  and  the 
British  Government.  Erom  the  decisions  of  this  assembly,  it  is 
announced,  there  will  be  no  appeal:  “All  its  acts  will  be  final,  and 
imperatively  binding  upon  every  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  both  priesthood  and  people,  without  exception  of  rank  or 
station.”  But  this  is  not  the  limit  of  its  power.  “  All  the  world,” 
says  the  Freeman's  Journal,  “  knows,  and  the  British  Government 
well  knows,  that  the  united  demand  of  the  Irish  Bishops  dare  not 
he  refused.  They  wield  a  power  at  this  moment  in  Ireland,  so  deep- 
rooted,  so  wide-spread,  and  so  intensely  supreme  in  its  just  domi¬ 
nion  over  the  public,  that  the  very  threat  of  calling  it  into  action 
to  agitate  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  complained  of  would 
make  England  tremble  to  her  very  foundation.”  It  is  well  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  strength  of  this  giant ;  still  more  useful  to  know 
how  and  where  that  strength  is  to  he  applied :  and  upon  these 
points  also  wo  are  not  without  information.  The  authority 
of  the  Synod  is,  like  that  of  .Tack  Cade,  to  be  directed,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  all  “  who  write  and  read  and  keep  ac¬ 
count.”  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  forthcoming  National  Council, 
says  Archbishop  M‘Hale,  writing  on  the  Eeast  of  St.  Anne,  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  “  to  keep  ourselves  aloof,  as  well  as  to 
withdraw  the  faithful  committed  to  our  charge  from  all  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Colleges  twice  condemned  in  the  Apostolical 
rescripts.”  The  Colleges  are  the  bete  noir  of  Archbishop  M'Haie ; 
but  in  their  condemnation  is  included  (as  wc  learn  from  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Freeman's  Journal)  the  National  system  of  Educa¬ 
tion  :  both,  with  the  Bequests  Act,  and  “  other  less  glaring  though 
more  insidious  attempts  to  trammel  the  freedom  of  the  working  of 
the  Irish  Church,  are  to  be  examined  anew.”  In  this  work,  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  purpose  of  promoting  “  glory  to  God  on  high, 
and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will,"  [sic  in  or  it/. ]  the  devout 
prelate  confidently  expects  the  aid  of  the  immaculate  mother,  who 
being  the  destroyer  of  all  heresies,  will,  he  has  no  doubt,  enable 
him  to  protect  his  flock  “  from  the  thieves  and  the  robbers  who 
now  infest  the  land,  coming  to  steal,  and  to  kill  and  to  destroy.” 
The  knaves  use  to  write  their  names,  and  have  no  marks  to  them¬ 
selves,  like  honest  plain-dealing  men  ; — away  with  them !  hang 
them,  with  pen  and  inkhorn  about  their  necks  !  Erin  go  bragk — 
Ireland  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Druids !  So  may  “  the  spi¬ 
ritual  rights  of  the  hierarchy  be  peaceabty  asserted  and  exercised 
in  all  their  integrity,”  and  so  may  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Irish 
youth  he  preserved  from  the  imminent  danger  incident  in  the  study 
of  “history,  logic,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  geology,  or 
anatomy.”  '  But  in  the  mean  time,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  or¬ 
thodox  progression  in  ignorance  cannot  be  satisfactorily  conducted 
apart  from  the  superintendence  of  Roman  Catholic  Chaplains,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  paid  suitable 
salaries  from  the  public  exchequer. 

To  what  extent  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles. 
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will  justify  tlie  expectations  raised  by  Archbishop  M'llalc  and  his 
organs,  it  is  as  yet  out  of  our  power  to  say.  It  may  be  that  the 
fanfaronade  of  the  prelate  and  the  journalists  is  designed  but  as  a 
feeler  of  the  limits  of  public  endurance ;  but  such  is  the  prostrate 
condition  of  the  popular  mind  in  Ireland,  that  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  sure  means  of  breaking  down  all  opposition  to  the 
“  intensely  supreme  ”  domination  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastics  (for 
foreign  they  confess  themselves  to  be)  over  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  tlie  people.  At  all  events,  it  is  time  to  call  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  the  term  “  Ireland  ”  includes  the  idea  of  a  population  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  souls  who  are  not  spiritual  subjects  of  Pio 
Nono,  but  who  are  included  by  Archbishop  M'Halo  in  his  cate¬ 
gories  of  emissaries  of  the  old  serpent — corrupters  and  seducers  who 
have  entered  to  invade  the  folds  and  wound  the  flocks — heretics 
whom  the  immaculate  mother  desires  to  destroy — weeds  to  be  era¬ 
dicated  from  the  vineyard.  It  may  be  wise  to  consider  what 
would  bo  the  tenderness  of  the  mercy  that  would  bo  extended  to 
all  such  were  the  spiritual  rights  of  John  of  Tuam  to  be  restored 
iu  their  integrity  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  be  freed  from  its 
trammels.  It  may  also  be  not  inopportune  to  reflect  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  now  accrue  to  the  State  from  the  large  current  outlay  of 
public  money  in  the  endowment  of  the  Bomish  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  “suitable  salaries”  now  paid  to  the  Workhouse  Chaplains 
make  up  of  themselves  a  large  item  in  the  revenue  of  that  “  esta¬ 
blishment,”  which  has  also  its  Maynooth  grant,  its  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges’  Deaneries,  and  its  Gaol  Chaplaincies,  to  eke  out  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful.  The  slight  intervention  of  the  civil  power  in  the 
distribution  of  these  good  things  is  the  main  point  of  “  England’s 
insulting  and  systematic  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy,”  against  which  the  thunders  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
and  the  irresistible  power  of  the  Bishops  are  to  be  directed.  Quaere 
— might  it  not  be  an  easy  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty,  to  relieve 
the  consciences  of  the  hierarchy,  and  prevent  the  insulting  en¬ 
croachment  on  their  rights,  by  removing  the  corpus  delicti  P  No 
penny,  no  paternoster — no  grant  from  the  State,  no  insults  to  the 
Church  iu  their  distribution. 


DELICIOUS  WAB  IN  PIEDMONT. 

While  the  Papacy  is,  by  the  sufferance  of  England,  enjoying  an 
insolent  predominancy  in  Ireland,  in  the  Sardinian  States  it  is 
waging  a  serious  contest  against  freedom  of  opinion,  after  a 
fashion  which  revives  our  regret  that  the  patriots  of  Italy  have 
not  more  generally  hit  upon  some  mode  of  improving  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  them  for  acting  under  a  royal  alliance.  This 
contest  in  Piedmont  might  alone  serve  as  the  turning-point  of  a 
great  revolution  with  a  royal  sanction  ;  and  with  this  advantage, 
that  success,  and  a  great  step  in  advance,  would  be  certain. 

The  case  is  this.  Santa  Bosa,  the  promoter  of  measures  which 
made  the  clergy  amenable  to  the  civil  courts — in  itself  a  revolu¬ 
tion — was  dying;  Cardinal  Eranzoni,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
submission  under  the^  civil  courts,  ordered  the  clergy  to  refuse  the 
last  rites  of  the  Bomish  religion  to  the  dying  Minister ;  thus  most 
blindly  placing  the  Church  in  open  and  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Government,  to  the  opinion  of  the  day,  and  to  the  humanity  of  the 
public.  The  people  called  out  for  the  expulsion  of  the  order  of 
regular  clergy  who  had  so  contumaciously  abetted  the  Archbishop 
Cardinal,  and  the  order  has  been  expelled.  The  Court,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  People  of  Piedmont,  therefore,  are  arrayed  in  open 
war  against  the  Church. 

Austria  sides  with  Borne  ;  backing  the  declaration  of  Cardinal 
Antonclli,  that  the  Italian  states  cannot  alter  their  ecclesiastical 
institutions  without  the  assent  of  the  Pope,  and  enforcing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  expulsion  of  a  newspaper  editor  who  has  opposed 
Eranzoni.  Here  then  the  Church  is  on  the  same  side  with  the 
“  Eoreigner  ”  whose  sway  in  Italy  is  so  detested. 

Ultimate  success  for  the  Italians  is  all  but  certain.  The  Church 
holds  its  authority  only  by  the  spontaneous  submission  of  the 
people  :  the  silent  march  of  opinion  has  long  undermined  the  clerical 
dominion  ;  it  has  been  fatally  jarred  in  the  recent  convulsions  of 
political  society,  and  can  never  regain  its  former  repute  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  Had  the  first  mild  relaxations  and  reforms  of  Pius  the 
Ninth  been  suffered  to  proceed,  they  might  have  postponed  the 
downfall  of  the  Church ;  but  now  the  Chmrch  has  betrayed  itself 
to  the  impracticable  position  of  restoring  its  absolute  and  infallible 
authority,  with  the  further  mistake  of  uniting  itself  to  the  hated 
alien.  The  tiara  bears  the  two-beaked  eagle  on  its  front — the 
traditional  hatreds  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  are  united  against 
modern  opinion  ;  and  modern  opinion  has  on  its  side  at  least  one 
court  of  the  Italian  states. 

How  fine  an  opportunity  for  the  true  patriot  statesmen  to  take 
their  stand  here,  upon  this  ground,  and  in  this  alliance  !  No  doubt, 
the  Italians  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  “  the  Bepublic  ”  if  they 
please ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Bepublic  is  an  affair  of  paulo-post- 
futurum,  while  the  triumph  of  nationality  and  civil  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom  could  be  gained  in  Piedmont  now. 

What  part  is  our  Government  tailing  in  this  matter  ?  Any  ? 
none  p  or  an  Austrian  part  P 

THE  GAOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

“  A  very  wicked  boy  indeed,  and  gives  us  more  trouble  than  any 
other  boy  in  the  prison,”  said  the  keeper  of  Liverpool  Gaol  to  the 
commissioner  of  the  Mommy  Chronicle,  speaking  of  a  little  child 
eight  or  nine  years  old ;  whose  wickedness  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
irrepressible  desire  to  play  and  to  provoke  other  boys  by  sportive 
enticements.  To  see  such  a  child  in  gaol  is  a  burlesque  on  “jus¬ 
tice  ” — the  boy  ought  to  have  been  sent  home  to  his  father. 
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But  the  father  is  “  a  vicious  man,”  who  has  trained  this  and  two 
other  sons  in  habits  of  stealing.  One  of  these  boys  had  been  thus 
taught  by  the  father,  and  then  imprisoned  by  the  authorities,  and 
whipped  ;  so  that  on  every  side  he  was  beset  by  enemies.  How 
horrible  a  situation  !  Surely  both  parent  and  authorities  more  de¬ 
served  punishment  than  the  little  victim  of  their  conflicting  in¬ 
fluences. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of  assigning  the  persons  of 
all  children  convicted  of  felony  to  the  custody  of  any  persons  who 
are  nulling  to  take  charge  of  them ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bushton,  the  Town-Council  of  Liverpool  is  about  to  invoke  that 
authority  in  favour  of  juvenile  offenders,  in  order  to  their  lodg¬ 
ment  in  a  reformatory  school.  An  excellent  plan. 

Still,  the  qualification  for  admission  to  the  Beformatory  will  be 
the  commission  of  some  crime ;  there  is  nothing  to  protect  children 
from  the  misteaehing  of  parents.  It  is  evident  that  the  State 
does  not  provide  any  sufficient  protection  for  that  helpless  class, 
not  only  against  misteaehing,  but  also  against  more  direct  out¬ 
rages.  How  continually  do  we  read  of  children  made  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  parental  depravity,  or  the  victims  of  parental  ferocity ; 
sometimes  murdered  for  burial-fees,  sometimes  scourged  in  a  sa¬ 
vage  exaggeration  of  Solomon’s  precept,  “  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child.”  The  case  of  the  Birds,  who  killed  their  apprentice  with 
brutal  inisusage,is  followed  up  by  that  of  Bubb,  who  starves  her  little 
niece  to  death ;  and  these  cases  are  peculiar  rather  in  their  flagrant 
excess  than  in  their  nature.  Indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity 
towards  the  young  seems  to  be  licensed  by  the  usage  of  ignorant 
society.  While  a  wiser  spirit  gains  ground  among  those  who  are 
better-informed,  the  ill-taught  hold  themselves  free  to  terrify,  beat, 
and  coerce  the  tender  in  years,  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  reports  how  he  saw  a  keeper 
savagely  cane  a  little  boy  for  flying  a  kite  in  Bushy  Park ;  and 
instances  of  more  domestic  severity  often  come  forth. 

Now,  any  one  who  looks  back  to  the  years  of  childhood  will  re¬ 
member  how  vivid  are  the  impressions  of  that  period — how  terrible 
the  aspect  of  violence,  how  desolate  the  sense  that  help  is  not  at 
hand,  how  agonizing  the  forlornness.  Bepresent  that  to  your 
mind ;  think  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  whose 
existence  is  one  of  hunted  despair — think  of  the  “  hell  upon 
earth  ”  to  which  those  little  innocents  are  born  ;  and  ask  yourself 
if  society  is  not  to  blame  in  neglecting  to  provide  some  refuge  for 
those  poor  victims  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  though  there  might  be  a  great  improvement  in 
this  behalf,  the  most  summary  authority  vested  in  magistrates  and 
police  would  not  suffice  to  protect  childhood  against  parental  ty¬ 
ranny  or  misteaehing,  unless  that  authority  were  endowed  with 
an  ultra-inquisitorial  power  of  domiciliary  visitation :  the  only 
effective  protection  would  be,  to  make  the  parent  a  policeman  over 
himself,  by  teaching  the  parent. 

Half  of  our  criminals  are  created  by  bad  training  at  home ;  and 
the  trouble  of  reforming  them  is  occasioned  by  the  neglect  to  form 
the  parent,  educationally.  The  other  half  consists  of  those  whose 
physical  organization  is  bad — the  bad  organization  often  resulting 
from  depraved  life  under  a  continued  inheritance  of  misteaehing. 
Thus  we  continually  trace  the  criminal  population  that  vexes 
society,  crowds  our  gaols,  and  puzzles  our  magistrates,  to  some 
neglect  of  education  in  the  parental  direction. 

Here  then  is  the  remedy — supply  the  thing  wanted,  the  educa¬ 
tion.  Ah !  but  this  is  forbidden  by  sectarian  differences.  Before 
you  can  get  a  system  of  education,  you  must  make  men  agree  upon 
the  doctrines  which  are  to  be  taught ;  and  as  the  tendency  is  to 
multiply  sects  differing  on  doctrinal  points,  a  general  system  of 
education  becomes  daily  more  difficult.  Everybody  admits  the 
necessity;  but  the  “  Saints  ”  insist  upon  the  impossible  condition, 
and  almost  everbody  quails  from  opposing  the  Saints.  Efforts  at  a 
real  reform  are  scattered  and  feeble.  There  is  one  exception :  the 
movement  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  has  already 
collected  a  considerable  amount  of  organized  support ;  the  Associa¬ 
tion  desires  to  extend  its  operations  ;  it  is  the  sole  body  which  has 
fairly  grappled  with  this  question.  Those,  therefore,  who  sincerely 
wish  to  promote  education  as  a  social  influence,  will  do  well  to  give 
up  isolated  efforts  and  throw  their  resources  into  this  sole  organized 
movement. 


FOBEIGN  INVASION. 

Exgland  is  enthralled  by  foreigners !  See  how  Liverpool  greets 
the  parting  Lind,  with  more  than  royal  salutes.  The  Voice  is  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  be  absent  for  a  year,  and  the  Britons  pursue 
it  with  a  fond  regret  that  would  be  scarcely  bestowed  on  one  of 
“  our  valued  institutions  ”  if  it  were  parting  for  ever  !  She  sings, 
and  the  very  notes  which  John  Bull  has  “paid”  to  hear  he  accepts 
as  a  boon  from  Heaven.  The  lovely  Lind — lovely  to  the  ear  and 
charming  to  the  eye — sings  one  of  her  native  melodies,  vouchsafes 
compliance  with  an  encore,  and  the  Britons,  who  “  never  will  be 
slaves,”  accept  the  consent  as  if  they  were  each  and  all  in  love 
with  the  respectable  siren.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P — It 
is  that  J enny  Lind  has  mastered  an  art  which  commands  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  therefore  she  can  straightway  grasp  the  heart  of  whom¬ 
soever  listens.  Her  Teutonic  conception,  temperament,  and  genius, 
are  the  perfection  of  the  form  in  which  the  great  art  finds  the 
closest  recipiency  among  the  Teutons  :  her  varied  and  finished  dra¬ 
matic  painting — which  runs  upon  what  we  call  the  “  feelings  ”  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  stronger  “  passions  ” — her  sweet  blonde  voice,  are 
gifts  of  nature  thoroughly  felt :  her  surpassing  industry — first  to 
seek  the  rehearsal,  last  to  leave  it — is  in  the  true  zeal  of  art ;  her 
obedience  to  the  conductor — who  embodies  the  rule  of  symmetry — • 
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is  in  the  proudest  spirit  of  art.  She  unites  in  the  highest  degree 
the  natural  shape  in  which  music  can  best  reach  the  English  soul, 
and  the  best  cultivation  of  her  calling. 

The  public  devotion  to  Jenny  Lind  is  natural.  We  are  apt  to 
regard  singers  as  transitory  beings,  who  are  to  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten  :  is  the  name  of  Orpheus  or  Timoleon  obliterated,  or  that 
of  Farinelli  or  Pachierotti  P  Surely  not :  when  any  large  body  of 
the  human  race  receives  such  impressions,  the  event  is  recorded  in 
history  as  surely  as  the  dominion  of  conquering  armies.  And  the 
greatest  stage-singer  of  our  own  day,  writing  to  her  pupil  Parodi, 
admirably  recalls  the  duty  of  the  artist  to  do  her  work  well,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  permanent  influence  on  the  state  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  art.  It  is  this  devotion  which  marks  the  true  artist 
— this  postponement  of  everything  to  art— from  Annibal  Caracci 
and  Raphael  to  Purcell  and  Jenny  Lind. 

All  great  influences  are  reciprocal :  the  prophet  who  is  inspired 
is  rapt,  the  artist  who  possesses  is  possessed. 

While  this  great  scene  of  subjugation  is  going  on  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  stiffnecked  Britons  bowing  in  spontaneous  prostration 
to  the  fair  Swede,  we  chance  to  see  an  analogous  incident  in  the 
quiet  county-town  of  agricultural  Bedford.  A  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  that  truly  English  place  is  gathered  in  the  great  room 
at  the*  Library :  before  you  is  Bedford, — its  clergy,  its  law,  its 
medicine,  its  trade,  its  industry,  its  hale  agriculture,  its  reigning 
beauty.  Bedford  sits  in  pleased  expectancy.  Suddenly  there 
enters  a  band  of  men,  with  the  arms  of  music  in  their  hands;  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  from  those  around  you — an  outlandish  company,  mostly 
bearded.  What  are  they? — It  is  Jullien’s  band;  a  vagrant  crew, 
collected  from  various  nations,  and  wandering  about  the  country 
to  extort  subsidies  from  the  inhabitants,  as  the  Sea-kings  used  to 
do  in  times  of  old.  Some  perchance  arc  of  English  birth,  like 
that  tall  and  comely  young  fellow  with  a  sort  of  vocal  blunderbuss 
in  liis  hand ;  but  he  is  a  renegade  in  his  very  aspect,  and  presently 
you  shall  hear  that  he  discoiu’ses  in  the  eloquent  lingua  franca  of 
liis  art  as  though  he  were  born  to  it.  Bedford  sits  passive  :  the 
band  forms,  its  chief  issues  the  word  of  command,  the  firing  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  sequel  is  a  career  of  triumph  in  which  art  rides  vic¬ 
torious,  but  not  rough-shod,  over  subdued  Bedford. 

How  why? — Because  of  all  arts  music  is  the  one  which  most 
holds  the  feelings  in  direct  grasp,  and  in  all  Bedford  there  are 
none  to  cope  with  this  alien  band.  Hot  one  can  do  it  so  well. 
These  men  obey  another  dominion,  other  laws,  more  enduring  than 
those  of  Bedford  or  our  valued  institutions :  and  from  that  they 
■derive  their  power.  See  how  strength  and  beauty  are  one,  in  the 
blast  of  that  horn  which  Koenig  wields  in  his  jovial  potency,  now 
shouting  to  the  world  with  the  loudest  ring  of  open  brass,  now 
subduing  the  metal  to  the  angel  sweetness  of  childhood's  voice. 
See  how  that  renegade  Winterbottom  can  wring  from  the  biilky 
blunderbuss  the  very  voice  of  “  Alice,”  with  all  its  woman’s  per¬ 
suasive  tenderness  :  he  could  not  do  that  without  the  vigour  of  a 
giant, — as  the  superhuman  power  of  the  steam-engine,  subdued  and 
inspired  by  art,  holds  suspended  in  its  fragile  beauty  the  fairy  web 
of  cotton  flowing  from  the  card.  They  belong,  these  men,  to  the 
nation  wandering  like  gipsies,  and  owning  the  separate  rule  of  art ; 
they  go  about  the  world  distributing  the  spirit  of  the  great  inven¬ 
tors  in  their  art — of  Beethoven  and  Rossini,  Meyerbeer  and  Bel¬ 
lini  ;  awakening  the  instincts  of  Bedford,  who  shouts  her  response 
to  the  call  in  loud  applause.  This  is  a  victory  where  subjugation 
is  a  companion  victory. 

Like  all  pirate  hordes,  the  band  has  its  priestess — and  see  how 
she  is  welcomed !  To  Bedford,  dimly  perceiving,  comes  the  won¬ 
derful  elocution  of  Rossini ;  but  the  intelligence  is  growing.  Hote 
the  many  while  the  fair  Dolby  sings  “  Bonny  Dundee,”  and  the 
artful  band,  cunningly  guided  by  its  chief,  keeps  up  that  under- 
instigation  of  martial  rhythm  :  all  Bedford  nods  and  sways  to  the 
step  of  the  battle-call :  if  the  whole  Peace  Association  were  there 
preaching  in  chorus,  Svould  not  every  one  of  those  highly  civil 
men  of  Bedford  follow  Dolby  to  the  wars  ?  But  Peace  Associa¬ 
tions  and  other  philanthropic  bodies  know  nothing  of  human  pas¬ 
sions  ;  leaving  them,  perhaps  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  fitness, 
to  the  control  of  art.  So,  while  we  swear  allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  abjure  all  foreign  powers,  these  bands  of  foreigners 
and  renegades  are  left  to  wander  about  the  country  and  take  pos¬ 
session  at  every  turn ;  levying  taxes  from  a  subdued  and  willing 
people,  and  leaving  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nation  a  garrison  of 
memories  not  to  be  driven  out.  Truly  we  see  that  the  influence 
of  this  alien  power  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  not  to 
be  diminished. 


The  Cathedral  Pence. — It  would  seem  that  the  paragraph  extracted 
last  week  from  the  Morning  Tost,  stating  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
abolished  the  fee  for  admission  to  St.  Paul’s,  was  at  least  premature. 
Many  were  deceived,  and  proportionately  disgusted,  on  finding  out  the 
deception.  “  P.”  writes  to  the  Times — 

“  Credulous,  like  many  others,  I  also  went,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  people  once  more  admitted  to  the  temple,  and  the  money-changers  driven 
out,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  building  itself :  but  the  pleasing  delusion 
vanished  at  the  toll-taker’s  warning  voice  still  calling  for  his  pence.  The 
fee,  however,  being  duly  paid,  the  narrow  wicket  opened  ;  and  soon  I  heard 
foreign  accents  murmuring  while  they  paid  the  exaction,  for  they  too  had 
heard  the  church  was  open,  but  had  to  pay  the  mulct.  Who  devised  this 
scheme,  whether  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  a  lay  speculator,  I  know 
not ;  hut  this  I  know,  that  many  were  deluded  by  the  notice  that  had  got 
abroad,  and  went  away  in  discontent,  while  more  who  came  from  afar  en¬ 
tered  and  paid.  The  hoax,  therefore,  whether  hint  or  irony,  or  a  reminder, 
has  taken  well  enough  as  far  as  the  revenue  account  is  concerned ;  but  whe  - 
ther  it  is  as  well  in  point  of  decency  and  reputation,  remains  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  new  Dean  and  the  old  Chapter.” 


BOOKS. 


ALTON  LOCKE.* 

This  is  a  remarkable  fiction.  The  author  is  a  person  of  more  than 
common  ability,  with  some  imagination,  and  a  good  deal  of  poetical 
power.  lie  is  acquainted  with  various  kinds  of  society,  but  seems 
most  at  home  in  university  life,  and  that  species  of  life,  part 
clerical,  part  literary,  which  is  the  sequence  to  a  respectable 
university  career.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  book, 
however,  are  the  author’s  views  of  society  and  the  mode  he  has 
chosen  to  exhibit  them.  One  object  of  Alton  Locke  is  to  depict 
the  sufferings  of  the  town  and  country  poor,  arising  in  the  city,  as 
he  alleges,  from  the  cupidity  of  capitalists  and  the  pressure  of  com¬ 
petition — in  the  country,  as  he  intimates,  from  the  want  of  capital 
and  want  of  spirit  among  the  farmers.  Another  is,  to  exhibit  the 
character  and  feelings  of  the  artisan,  self-educated  enough  to 
speculate  upon  what  he  sees,  to  be  wounded  by  what  he  under¬ 
goes,  and  to  look  for  social  amelioration  from  political' change.  A 
third  purpose  is,  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Chartists,  and  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  adoption  of  a  refined  Communism  with  a  sort  of  de¬ 
mocratic  Christianity  for  its  basis. 

The  form  into  which  the  author  has  cast  his  matter  is  that  of  the 
autobiographical  fiction.  Alton  Locke,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a 
small  tradesman,  whose  brother  has  risen  in  life,  in  proportion  as 
himself  has  sunk.  After  a  struggle,  the  poor  man  dies  “  of  bad 
debts  and  a  broken  heart  ”  ;  leaving  Alton  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
a  rigid  and  sour  Calvinist.  His  dreamy  boyhood  in  a  mean  subur¬ 
ban  street,  his  ocasional  glimpses  of  London  and  the  country,  his 
natural  notions  of  God  in  contrast  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
the  “  ministers  ”  who  sponge  upon  her,  poor  as  she  is,  are  very 
ably  done,  but  rather  metaphysically  than  dramatically — they  are 
often  less  what  the  boy  Alton  Locke  would  see,  than  the  author 
writing  this  autobiography.  In  his  early  teens,  Alton  Locke,  by 
means  of  his  uncle,  is  placed  with  a  West-end  tailor ;  and  the 
account  of  his  self-education,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
old  Scotch  bookseller,  with  the  low  humours  of  a  tailor’s  work¬ 
shop,  occupies  some  space.  On  a  quarrel  originating  in  his  read¬ 
ing  Milton  and  Virgil,  his  mother  turns  him  out  of  doors :  ho 
takes  up  his  abode  with  Sandy  Macltaye,  the  bookseller;  joins  a 
friend  in  resisting  a  reduction  for  wages ;  turns  Chartist ;  gets  a 
living  by  writing  for  Chartist  newspapers  and  cheap  publications  ; 
and  publishes  a  volume  of  poems  with  some  success.  Doubts,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  thrown  upon  his  honesty :  in  a  rage  he  under¬ 
takes  a  country  mission  ;  the  rustics  are  too  obtuse  to  understand 
his  politics — instead  of  agitating  for  the  Charter,  they  plunder  a 
farm-yard,  setting  fire  to  what  they  cannot  carry  off ;  and  Alton 
Locke  is  condemned  for  riot,  &c.,  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment.  On  his  release  he  joins  the  abortive  plot  of  the 
10th  of  April ;  catches  a  fever,  through  accompanying  an  old  fel¬ 
low  workman  to  one  of  the  dens  in  which  poverty  shelters  ;  and  on 
his  recovery  is  converted  to  the  Christianity  we  spoke  of,  by  a  cha¬ 
ritable  lady,— for  whose  portrait  Miss  Sellon  seems  to  have  sat  in 
some  of  the  features, — and,  in  company  with  a  brother  Chartist, 
departs  for  Texas,  but  dies  in  sight  of  land. 

Running  almost  parallel  with  the  politics,  and  in  its  influence 
affecting  the  fortunes  of  Alton  Locke,  is  a  love  story  ;  not  badly 
contrived,  but  overdone.  The  cousin  of  Alton  Locke  is  educated 
for  the  church  at  Cambridge  ;  one  day  he  takes  Alton  to  the  Dul¬ 
wich  gallery,  where  he  sees  a  young  lady  with  her  father,  and 
falls  in  love  with  her.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  his  cousin  at  the 
university,  when  Alton  is  rising  a  little  in  repute,  he  is  accident¬ 
ally  introduced  to  the  Dulwich  party  again ;  and  they  patronize 
him  by  getting  his  poems  published  by  subscription,  and  by  intro¬ 
ducing  him  into  society  as  a  poet  from  the  people. 

In  manner,  Alton  Locke  differs  from  the  established  mode 
of  novel-writing.  The  model  of  the  author  has  been  rather  the 
rhetorical  than  the  dramatic  fiction  ;  and  though  he  is  not 
wanting  in  dramatic  power,  he  is  not  always  happy  in  his  dia¬ 
logues  and  scenes.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  literary  consistency 
is  kept  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of  painting  our  social  evils,  and 
showing  how  little  can  be  done  towards  their  cure  by  any  measures 
without  an  animating  spirit  of  earnestness  and  goodness.  Some  of 
the  characters,  however,  are  exceedingly  well  drawn.  They  often 
embody  the  peculiarities  of  the  times  without  losing  individuality, 
and  always  with  some  redeeming  humanity  in  the  person.  The 
cousin,  clerical  student  and  afterwards  clergyman,  is  a  capital 
picture  of  the  healthy,  confident,  pushing  professional  man,  bent 
upon  advancing  his  name  and  position,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means,  with  a  sort  of  animal  good-nature  till  you  stand  in 
his  way,  and  sense  enough  to  cultivate  popularity — “  he  never 
cut  a  chimney-sweeper  if  he  knew  him.”  O’Flynn,  the  Irish  editor 
of  The  Weekly  Warwhoop,  is  as  good  as  George  Locke,  perhaps 
even  better,  for  the  nice  observation  which  sees  some  sterling  qua¬ 
lities  in  the  man,  through  all  his  coarseness,  ferocity,  and  want  of 
principle.  The  amiable  literary  and  scientific  Dean  is  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  old-fashioced  well-bred  gentleman.  Crossthwaite,  the 
journeyman  tailor  and  Chartist,  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  independ¬ 
ent-minded,  thoughtful  artisan ;  and  there  are  passing  persons  as 
well  limned,  though  some  are  rather  exaggerated.  But  the  most 
finished  character  of  the  whole  is  Sandy  Mackaye,  the  small 
second-hand  bookseller.  He  is  an  individual  and  yet  a  type — one 
of  those  strong-minded,  experienced,  deeply-read,  thoughtful,  kindly, 
and  oven  wise  men,  who  come  neighbours  know  not  whence,  who 

*  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet.  An  Autobiography.  In  two  volumes.  Published 
by  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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have  acquired  their  wisdom  men  know  not  how,  and  who,  through 
circumstances,  fate,  or  a  peculiarity  of  disposition,  are  buried  alive, 
and  with  seeming  contentment,  in  a  dark  and  dingy  ground-floor  of 
some  London  lane,  court,  or  alley.  Sandy  Mackaye  is  probably 
drawn  from  an  original,  even  to  the  latent  loftiness  of  his  character 
when  occasion  forces  it  forth. 

There  is  great  variety  of  persons  and  forms  of  life  in  the  book  ; 
arg  ring  extensive  experience,  except  in  the  work-room  and  some 
other  low  scenes,  which  seem  a  little  conventional  if  not  carica¬ 
tured,  and  in  part  derived  from  the  Morning  Chronicle's  “  com¬ 
missioner.”  The  following  sketch  of  ministers  and  a  missionary  is 
from  Alton’s  yoirthful  life,  when,  excited  by  some  journals  of 
South  Sea  voyages,  he  dreams  of  being  a  missionary  himself.  The 
great  man  had  come  to  drink  tea  with  his  mother,  out  of  respect 
to  her  state  of  grace. 

“  He  came,  and  with  him  the  two  ministers  who  often  drank  tea  with 
niv  mother ;  both  of  whom,  as  they  played  some  small  part  in  the  drama  of 
my  after-life,  I  may  as  well  describe  here.  The  elder  was  a  little,  sleek, 
silver-haired  old  man,  with  a  bland,  weak  face,  just  like  a  white  rabbit.  He 
loved  me  ;  and  I  loved  him  too,  for  there  were  always  lollipops  in  his  pocket 
for  me  and  Susan.  Had  his  head  been  equal  to  his  heart ! — But  what  has 
been  was  to  be ;  and  the  Dissenting  clergy,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions 
among  the  Independents,  are  not  the  strong  men  of  the  day — none  know 
that  better  than  the  workmen.  The  old  man’s  name  was  Bowyer.  The  other, 
Mr.  Wigginton,  was  a  younger  man ;  tall,  grim,  dark,  bilious,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  forehead,  retreating  suddenly  from  his  eyebrows  up  to  a  conical  peak  of 
black  hair  over  his  ears.  He  preached  ‘  higher  doctrine,’  i.  e.  more  fatalist 
and  Antinomian  than  his  gentler  colleague,  and,  having  also  a  stentorian 
voice,  was  much  the  greater  favourite  at  the  chapel.  I  hated  him ;  and  if 
any  man  ever  deserved  hatred,  he  did. 

“  Well,  they  came.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  I  opened  the  door  to 
them,  and  sank  back  again  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  my  inner  man  when 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  face  and  figure  of  the  missionary — a  squat,  red-faced, 
pig-eyed,  low-browed  man,  with  great  soft  lips  that  opened  back  to  his  very 
ears ;  sensuality,  conceit,  and  cunning  marked  on  every  feature — an  innate 
vulgarity,  from  which  the  artisan  and  the  child  recoil  with  an  instinct  as 
true,  perhaps  truer,  than  that  of  the  courtier,  showing  itself  in  every  tone 
and  motion.  I  shrunk  into  a  corner,  so  crestfallen  that  I  could  not  even 
exert  myself  to  hand  round  the  bread-and-butter  ;  for  which  I  got  duly 
scolded  afterwards.  Oh,  that  man  !— how  he  bawled  and  contradicted,  and. 
laid  down  the  law,  and  spoke  to  my  mother  hi  a  fondling,  patronizing  way, 
which  made  me,  I  knew  not  why,  boil  over  with  jealousy  and  indignation. 
How  he  filled  his  teacup  half  full  of  the  white  sugar,  to  buy  which  my  mo¬ 
ther  had  curtailed  her  yesterday’s  dinner;  how  he  drained  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  drops  of  the  three-pennyworth  of  cream  with  which  Susan  was  stealing 
offj  to  keep  it  as  an  unexpected  treat  for  my  mother  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning  ;  how  he  talked  of  the  natives,  not  as  St.  Paul  might  of  his  con¬ 
verts,  but  as  a  planter  might  of  his  slaves ;  overlaying  all  his  unintentional 
confessions  of  his  own  greed  and  prosperity  with  cant,  flimsy  enough  for 
even  a  boy  to  see  through,  while  his  eyes  were  not  blinded  with  the  super¬ 
stition  that  a  man  must  be  pious  who  sufficiently  interlards  his  speech  with 
a  jumble  of  old  English  picked  out  of  our  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
Such  was  the  man  I  saw.” 

The  following  exhibits  the  “ministers”  a  little  more  fully  in 
connexion  with  Alton’s  reading'.  The  scene  occurs  at  a  later 
period,  and  is  the  original  cause  of  Alton’s  leaving  home. 

“  It  was  Saturday  morning  ;  and  I  spent  two  miserable  days,  for  she  never 
spoke  a  word  to  me  till  the  two  ministers  had  made  their  appearance  and 
drank  their  tea  on  Sunday  evening.  Then  at  last  she  opened — 

“  ‘  And  now,  Mr.  Wigginton,  what  account  have  you  of  this  Mr.  Mackaye, 
who  has  seduced  my  unhappy  boy  from  the  paths  of  obedience?’ 

“‘I  am  sorry  to  say,  madam,’  answered  the  dark  man,  with  a  solemn 
snuffle,  ‘that  he  proves  to  be  a  most  objectionable  and  altogether  unregene¬ 
rate  character.  He  is,  as  I  am  informed,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Chartist  and  an  open  blasphemer.’ 

“  ‘He  is  not!’  I  interrupted,  angrily.  ‘He  has  told  me  more  about 
God,  and  given  me  better  advice,  than  any  human  being,  except  my  mother.’ 

“  ‘  All !  madam,  so  thinks  the  unconverted  heart,  ignorant  that  the  God 
of  the  Deist  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible — a  consumiug  fire  to  all  but  His 
beloved  elect :  the  God  of  the  Deist,  unhappy  youth,  is  a  mere  self- 
invented,  all-indulgent  phantom — a  will-o’-the-wisp,  deluding  the  unwary, 
as  he  has  deluded  you,  into  the  slough  of  carnal  reason  and  shameful  profli¬ 
gacy.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  profligate  ?  ’  I  retorted  fiercely,  for  my  blood 
was  up,  and  I  felt  I  was  fighting  for  all  which  I  prized  in  the  world.  ‘  If 
you  do,  you  lie.  Ask  my  mother  when  I  ever  disobeyed  her  before  ?  I 
have  never  touched  a  drop  of  anything  stronger  than  water ;  I  have  slaved 
over-hours  to  pay  for  my  own  candle ;  I  have — I  have  no  sins  to  accuse 
myself  of,  and  neither  you  nor  any  other  person  know  of  any.  Do  you  call 
me  a  profligate  because  I  wish  to  educate  myself  and  rise  in  life  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  All!  ’  groaned  my  poor  mother  to  herself,  ‘  still  unconvinced  of  sin.’ 

“  ‘The  old  Adam,  my  dear  madam,  you  see;  standing,  as  he  always  does, 
on  his  own  filthy  rags  of  works,  while  all  the  imaginations  of  his  heart  are 

only  evil  continually.  Listen  to  me,  poor  sinner’ - 

“  ‘  I  will  not  listen  to  you,’  I  cried,  the  accumulated  disgust  of  years  burst¬ 
ing  out  once  and  for  all ;  ‘  for  I  hate  and  despise  you — eating  my  poor  mother 
here  out  of  house  and  home.  You  are  one  of  those  who  creep  into  widows’ 
houses,  and  for  pretence  make  long  prayers.  You,  sir,  I  will  hear,’  I  went 
on,  turning  to  the  dear  old  man,  who  had  sat  by  shaking  his  white  looks 
with  a  sad  and  puzzled  air,  ‘for  I  love  you.’ 

1  ‘  ‘  My  dear  sister,  Locke,’  he  began,  ‘  I  really  think  sometimes — that  is, 
a-hem — with  your  leave,  brother — I  am  almost  disposed — but  I  should  wish 
to  defer  to  your  superior  zeal — yet,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  desire  for 
information,  however  carnal  in  itself,  may  be  an  instrument  in  the  Lord’s 
hands — you  know  what  I  mean.  I  always  thought  him  a  gracious  youth, 
madam,  didn’t  you  ?  And  perhaps — I  only  observe  it  in  passing — the 
Lord’s  people  among  the  Dissenting  connexions  are  apt  to  undervalue  human 
learning  as  a  means — of  course  I  mean  only  as  a  means.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  I  believe,  that  our  revered  Puritan  patriarchs,  Ilowe  and  Baxter, 
Owen  and  many  more,  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  heathen  au¬ 
thors, — nay,  that  they  may  have  been  called  absolutely  learned  men.  And 
some  of  our  leading  ministers  are  inclined — no  doubt  they  will  be  led  rightly 
in  so  important  a  matter — to  follow  the  example  of  the  Independents  in  edu¬ 
cating  their  young  ministers,  and  turning'  Satan’s  weapons  of  heathen  my- 
thology  against  himself,  as  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  clone.  My  dear  boy, 
what  books  have  you  now  got  by  you  of  Mr.  Mackaye’ s  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Milton’s  Poems  and  a  Latin  Virgil.’ 

“  ‘Ah  !’  groaned  the  dark  man ;  ‘  will  poetry,  will  Latin,  save  an  Immor¬ 
tal  soul  ?’ 

“  ‘I’ll  tell  you  what,  sir ;  you  say  yourself  that  it  depends  on  God’s  abso¬ 
lute  counsel  whether  I  am  saved  or  not.  So,  if  I  am  elect,  I  shall  be  saved 


whatever  I  do ;  and  if  I  am  not,  I  shall  bo  damned  whatever  I  do  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  had  better  mind  your  own  business,  and  let  me  do  the 
best  I  can  for  this  life,  as  the  next  is  all  settled  for  me.’ 

“  ‘This  flippant,  but  after  all  not  unreasonable  speech,  seemed  to  silence 
the  man ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  running  up-stairs  and  bringing  down 
my  Milton.’  ” 

The  following  picture  of  youth’s  day-dreams  is  a  nice  bit  of  me¬ 
taphysical  writing. 

“  I  passed  whole  days  on  the  work-room  floor  in  brooding  silence,  my 
mind  peopled  with  an  incoherent  rabble  of  phantasms  patched  up  from 
every  object  of  which  I  had  ever  read.  I  could  not  control  my  day-dreams ‘T 
they  swept  me  away  with  them  over  sea  and  land,  and  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  My  soul  escaped  on  every  side  from  my  civilized  dungeon  of 
brick  and  mortar,  into  the  great  free  world  from  which  my  body  was  de¬ 
barred.  Now  I  was  the  corsair  in  the  pride  of  freedom  on  the  dark  blue 
sea.  No w  I  wandered  in  fairy  caverns  among  the  bones  of  primaeval  mon  - 
sters.  I  fought  at  the  side  of  Leonidas,  and  the  Maceabee  who  stabbed  the 
Sultan’s  elephant,  and  saw  him  crushed  beneath  its  falling  bulk.  Now  I 
was  a  hunter  in  Tropic  forests — I  heard  the  parrots  scream,  and  saw  the 
humming-birds  flit  on  from  gorgeous  flower  to  flower.  Gradually  I  took  a  vo¬ 
luntary  pleasure  in  calling  up  these  images,  and  working  out  then- details  into 
words,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  care  for  which  my  small  knowledge  gave 
me  materials.  And  as  the  self-indulgent  habit  grew  on  me,  I  began  to  live 
two  lives — one  mechanical  and  outwards,  one  inward  and  imaginative.  The 
thread  passed  through  my  fingers  without  my  knowing  it ;  I  did  my  work  as 
a  machine  might  do  it.  The  dingy  stifling  room,  the  wan  faces  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  the  scanty  meals  which  I  snatched,  I  saw  dimly,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  Tropics  and  Greece,  the  imaginary  battles  which  I  fought,  the  phan¬ 
toms  into  whose  mouths  I  put  my  thoughts,  were  real  and  true  to  me. 
They  met  me  when  I  woke,  they  floated  along  beside  as  I  walked  to  work, 
they  acted  their  fantastic  dramas  before  me  through  the  sleepless  hours  of 
night.  Gradually  certain  faces  among  them  became  familiar — certain  per¬ 
sonages  grew  into  coherence,  as  embodiments  of  those  few  types  of  character 
which  had  struck  me  the  most,  and  played  an  analogous  part  in  every  fresh 
fantasia.  Sandy  Mackaye’s  face  figured  incongruously  enough  as  Leonidas  ; 
Brutus,  a  Pilgrim  Father  ;  and  gradually,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  the  fear 
with  which  I  looked  on  the  recurrence  of  that  dream,  Lilian’s  figure  re¬ 
entered  my  fairy-land.  I  saved  her  from  a  hundred  dangers  ;  I  followed 
her  through  dragon-guarded  caverns  and  the  corridors  of  magic  castles ;  I 

walked  by  her  side  through  the  forests  of  the  Amazon . 

“And  now  I  began  to  crave  for  same  means  of  expressing  these  fancies  to- 
myself.  While  they  were  mere  thoughts,  parts  of  me,  they  were  unsatis¬ 
factory,  however  delicious.  I  longed  to  put  them  outside  me,  that  I  might 
look  at  them  and  talk  to  them  as  permanent  independent  things.  First  I 
tried  to  sketch  them  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  my  garret,  on  scraps  of 
paper  begged  from  Mackaye,  or  picked  up  in  the  work-room.  But,  from  my 
ignorance  of  any  rules  of  drawing,  they  were  utterly  devoid  of  beauty,  and 
only  excited  my  disgust.  Besides,  I  had  thoughts  as  well  as  objects  to  ex¬ 
press — thoughts  strange,  sad,  wild,  about  my  own  feelings,  my  own  destiny  ; 
and  drawing  could  not  speak  them  for  me. 

“  Then  I  turned  instinctively  to  poetry :  with  its  rules  I  was  getting  ra¬ 
pidly  conversant.  The  mere  desire  of  imitation  urged  me  on ;  and  when  I 
tried,  the  grace  of  rhyme  and  metre  covered  a  thousand  defects.” 

The  next  is  an  example  of  the  more  reflective  passages  that 
abound  in  the  book.  It  shows  bow  deeply  the  author  has  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  intellectual  poor ;  and  how  thoroughly  he 
sympathizes  with  them. 

‘  ‘  Ay,  respectable  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  will  confess  all  to  you — you  shall 
have,  if  you  enjoy  it,  a  fresh  opportunity  forindulging  that  supreme  pleasure 
which  the  press  daily  affords  you,  of  insulting  the  classes  whose  powers  most 
of  you  know  as  little  as  you  do  then-  sufferings.  Yes ;  the  Chartist  poet  is 
vain,  conceited,  ambitious,  uneducated,  shallow,  inexperienced,  envious, 
ferocious,  scurrilous,  seditious,  traitorous.  Is  your  charitable  vocabulary  ex¬ 
hausted  ?  Then  ask  yourselves,  how  often  have  you  yourself  honestly  re¬ 
sisted  and  conquered  the  temptation  to  any  one  of  these  sins,  when  it  has 
come  across  you  just  once  in  a  way,  and  not  as  they  came  to  me,  as  they 
come  to  thousands  of  the  working  men,  daily  and  hourly,  ‘  till  then-  tor¬ 
ments  do,  by  length  of  time,  become  their  elements  ?  ’  What,  are  we 
covetous  too?  Yes !  And  if  those  who  have,  like  you,  still  covet  more, 
what  wonder  if  those  who  have  nothing  covet  something  ?  Profligate  too  ? 
Well,  though  that  imputation  as  a  generality  is  utterly  calumnious,  though 
your  amount  of  respectable  animal  enjoyment  per  annum  is  a  hundred  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  most  self-indulgent  artisan ;  yet,  if  you  had  ever  felt 
what  it  is  to  want,  not  only  every  luxury  of  the  senses,  but  even  bread  to 
eat,  you  would  think  more  mercifully  of  the  man  who  makes  up  by  rare  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  those  only  of  the  limited  kinds  possible  to  him,  for  long  intervals 
of  dull  privation,  and  says  in  his  madness,  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow 
we  die !  ’  We  have  our  sins,  and  you  have  yours.  •  Ours  may  be  the  more 
gross  and  barbaric,  but  yours  are  none  the  less  damnable ;  perhaps  all  the 
more  so,  for  being  the  sleek,  subtle,  respectable,  religious  sins  they  are. 
You  are  frantic  enough  if  our  part  of  the  press  calls  you  hard  names,  but 
you  cannot  see  that  your  part  of  the  press  repays  it  back  to  us  with  interest. 
We  see  those  insults,  and  feel  them  bitterly  enough ;  and  do  not  forget  them, 
alas  !  soon  enough,  while  they  pass  unheeded  by  your  delicate  eyes  as  trivial 
truisms.  Horrible,  unprincipled,  villanous,  seditious,  frantic,  blasphemous, 
are  epithets  of  course  when  applied  to — to  how  large  a  portion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  you  will  some  day  discover  to  your  astonishment.  When  will 
that  day  come,  and  how  ?  In  thunder,  and  storm,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood  ?  or  like  the  dew  on  the  mown  grass,  and  the  clear  shining  of  the 
sunlight  after  April  rain  ?  ” 

The  following  scene  may  be  read  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the 
writer’s  manner  in  sketching  a  certain  sort  of  London  life,  but  also 
for  his  power  of  appreciating  latent  good  qualities  through  more 
palpable  had.  After  Alton’s  quarrel  with  his  mother,  he  falls  in 
with  a  policeman,  and  then  with  a  party  of  medical  students ;  who, 
feeling  the  lowness  of  his  pulse,  carry  him  oil'  for  a  little  stimulus. 

“  The  huge,  burly,  pea-jacketed  medical  student — for  such  I  saw  at  once  he 
was — laid  hold  of  me  on  the  right  tenderly  enough,  and  walked  me  off 
between  him  and  the  policeman. 

“  I  fell  again  into  a  faintness ;  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  being 
shoved  through  the  folding  doors  of  a  gin-shop  into  a  glare  of  light  and  hub- 
hub  of  blackguardism,  and  placed  on  a  settle,  while  my  conductor  called  out, 

‘  Pots  round,  Mary,  and  a  go  of  brandy  hot  with,  for  the  patient.  Here, 
young  un  ;  toss  it  off,  it’ll  make  your  hair  grow.’ 

“I feebly  answered,  that  I  never  had  drunk  anything  stronger  than  water. 

“  ‘  High  time  to  begin,  then  ;  no  Wonder  you’re  so  ill.  Well,  if  you  won’t, 
I’ll  make  you.’  And,  taking  my  head  under  his  arm,  he  seized  me  by  the 
nose,  while’  another  poured  the  liquor  down  my  throat — and  certainly  it  re¬ 
vived  me  at  once. 

“  A  drunken  drab  pulled  another  drunken  drab  off  the  settle  to  make  room 
for  the  ‘  poor  Young  man  ’ ;  and  I  sat  there  with  a  confused  notion  that  some¬ 
thing  strange’  and  dreadful  had  happened  to  me,  while  the  party  drained 
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their  respective  quarts  of  porter,  and  talked  over  the  last  boat-race  with  the 
Leander. 

“  ‘Now  then,  gen’l’men,’  said  the  policeman,  ‘if  you  think  he’s  recovered, 
we’ll  take  him  homo  to  his  mother ;  she  ought  for  to  take  him  in, 
surely.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  if  she  has  as  much  heart  in  her  as  a  dried  walnut.’ 

“  But  I  resisted  stoutly ;  though  I  longed  to  vindicate  mv  mother’s  affec¬ 
tion,  yet  I  could  not  face  her.  I  entreated  to  be  taken  to  the  station-house  ; 
threatened,  in  my  desperation,  to  break  the  bar  glasses ;  which,  like  Doll 
Tearsheet’s  abuse,  only  elicited  from  the  policeman  a  solemn  ‘Very  well  ’ ; 
and,  under  the  unwonted  excitement  of  the  brandy,  struggled  so  fiercely,  and 
talked  so  incoherently,  that  the  medical  students  interfered. 

“  ‘  We  shall  have  this  fellow  in  phrenitis,  or  laryngitis,  or  dothen-enteri- 
tis,  or  some  other  itis,  before  long,  if  he’s  aggravated.’ 

“  ‘  And  whichever  it  is,  it’il  kill  him.  He  has  no  more  stamina  left  than 
a  yard  of  pump-water.’ 

'“‘I  should  consider  him  chargeable  to  the  parish,’  suggested  the  bar¬ 
keeper. 

“  ‘  Exaetually  so,  my  Solomon  of  licensed  victuallers.  Get  a  workhouse 
order  for  him,  Costello.’ 

“  ‘And  I  should  consider,  also,  sir,’  said  the  licensed  victualler,  with  in¬ 
creased  importance,  ‘having  been  a  guardian  myself,  and  knowing  the  hact, 
as  the  parish  couldn’t  refuse,  because  they’re  in  power  to  recover  allhexpen- 
ses  out  of  his  mother.’ 

“  ‘To  be  sure;  it’s  all  the  unnatural  old  witch’s  fault.’ 

“  ‘No,  it  is  not,’  said  I,  faintly. 

“  ‘  Wait  till  your  opinion’s  asked,  young  un.  Go  kick  up  the  authorities, 
policeman.’ 

“  ‘Now,  I’ll  just  tell  you  how  that’ll  work,  gemmen,’  answered  the  police¬ 
man,  solemnly.  ‘I  goes  to  the  overseer — werry  good  sort  o’  man — but  he’s 
in  bed.  I  knocks  for  half  an  hour.  He  puts  he’s  nightcap  out  o’  -windy, 
and  sends  me  to  the  relieving-officer.  Werry  good  sort  of  man  he  too  ;  but 
lie’s  in  bed.  I  knocks  for  another  half-hour.  He  puts  he’s  nightcap  out  o’ 
windy — sends  me  to  the  medical  officer  for  a  certificate.  Medical  officer’s 
gone  to  a  midwifery  case.  I  hunts  him  for  an  hour  or  so.  He’s  got  hold  of 
a  babby  with  three  heads,  or  sumrnat  else ;  and  two  more  women  a-calling 
out  for  him  like  blazes — ‘He’ll  come  tomorrow  morning.’  Now,  I  just 
axes  your  opinion  of  that  there  most  procrastinationest  go.’ 

“The  big  student,  having  cursed  the  parochial  authorities  in  general,  offered 
to  pay  for  my  night’s  lodging  at  the  public-house.  The  good  man  of  the 
house  demurred  at  first,  but  relented  on  being  reminded  of  the  value  of  a 
medical  student’s  custom  :  whereon,  without  more  ado,  two  of  the  rough 
diamonds  took  me  between  them,  carried  me  up  stairs,  undressed  me,  and  put 
me  into  bed,  as  tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  women. 

“  ‘  lie’ll  have  the  tantrums  before  morning,  I’m  afraid,’  said  one. 

“  ‘Very  likely  to  turn  to  typhus,’  said  the  other. 

“  ‘Well,  I  suppose — it’s  a  horrid  bore,  but 

"What  must  be  must ;  man  is  but  dust, 

If  you  can’t  get  crumb,  you  must  just  eat  crust. 

Send  me  up  a  go  of  hot  with,  and  I’ll  sit  up  with  him  till  he’s  asleep,  dead,  or 
better.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  I’ll  stay  too  ;  we  may  just  as  well  make  a  night  of  it  here 
as  anywhere  else.’ 

“And  he  pulled  a  short  black  pipe  out  of  his  pocket,  and  sat  down  to  me¬ 
ditate,  with  his  feet  on  the  hobs  of  the  empty  grate ;  the  other  man  went 
down  for  the  liquor ;  while  I,  between  the  brandy  and  exhaustion,  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  never  stirred  till  I  woke  the  next  morning  with  a  racking  head¬ 
ache,  and  saw  the  big  student  standing  by  my  bedside,  having,  as  I  afterwards 
heard,  sat  by  me  till  four  in  the  morning. 

“  ‘  Hullo,  young  un,  come  to  your  senses  ?  Headache,  eh  ?  Slightly 
comato-crapulose  ?  We’ll  give  you  some  soda  and  sal-volatile ;  and  I’ll  pay 
for  your  breakfast.’ 

“  And  so  he  did  ;  and  when  he  was  joined  by  his  companions  on  their  way 
to  St.  George’s,  they  were  very  anxious,  having  heard  my  story,  to  force  a 
few  shillings  on  me  ‘  for  luck  ’  ;  which,  I  need  not  say,  I  peremptorily  re¬ 
fused,  assuring  them  that  I  could  and  would  get  my  own  living,  and  never 
take  a  farthing  from  any  man. 

“  ‘  That’s  a  plucky  dog,  though  he’s  a  tailor,’  I  heard  them  say,  as,  after 
overwhelming  them  with  thanks,  and  vowing,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  to 
repay  them  every  farthing  I  had  cost  them,  I  took  my  way,  sick  and  stunned, 
towards  my  dear  old  Sandy  Mackaye’s  street. 

“  Bough  diamonds  indeed  !  I  have  never  met  you  again,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  Your  early  life  may  be  a  coarse,  too  often  a  profligate  one — 
but  you  know  the  people,  and  the  people  know  you  ;  and  your  tenderness  and 
care,  bestowed  without  hope  of  repayment,  cheers  daily  many  a  poor  soul  in 
hospital  wards  and  fever-cellars — to  meet  its  reward  some  day  at  the  people’s 
hands.  You  belong  to  us  at  heart,  as  the  Paris  barricades  can  tell.  Alas ! 
for  the  society  which  stifles  in  after  life  too  many  of  your  better  feelings,  by 
making  you  mere  flunkeys  and  parasites,  dependent  for  your  livelihood  on 
the  caprices  and  luxuries  of  the  rich.” 

One  quality  of  the  author  is  the  power  of  bringing  rapidly  to¬ 
gether  the  real  or  apparent  fallacies  of  the  time  that  pass  for  argu¬ 
ments,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to  expose  their  emptiness, 
though,  as  far  as  reasoning  is  concerned,  he  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  This  attack  upon  the  modern  system  of  business  is  a  speci¬ 
men. 

“  Well,  one  day  our  employer  died.  He  had  been  one  of  the  old  sort  of 
fashionable  West-end  tailors  in  the  fast  decreasing  honourable  trade ;  keep¬ 
ing  a  modest  shop,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  dwelling-house,  except 
by  his  name  on  the  window-blinds.  He  paid  good  prices  for  work,  though 
not  as  good,  of  course,  as  he  had  given  twenty  years  before,  and  prided  him¬ 
self  upon  having  all  his  work  done  at  home.  Ilis  work-rooms,  as  I  have 
said,  were  no  elysiums  ;  but  still  as  good,  alas  !  as  those  of  three  tailors  out 
of  four.  He  -was  proud,  luxurious,  foppish  ;  but  he  was  honest  and  kindly 
enough,  and  did  many  a  generous  thing  bv  men  who  had  been  long  in  his 
employ.  At  all  events,  his  journeymen  could  live  on  what  lie  paid  them. 

“  But  his  son,  succeeding  to  the  business,  determined,  like  ltehoboam  of 
old,  to  go  a  head  with  the  times.  Fired  with  the  great  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century — at  least  with  that  one  which  is  vulgarly  considered  its  especial 
glory— he  resolved  to  make  haste  to  be  rich.  His  father  had  made  money 
very  slowly  of  late  ;  while  dozens,  who  had  begun  business  long  after  him, 
had  now  retired  to  luxurious  ease  and  suburban  villas.  Why  should  he  re¬ 
main  in  the  minority  ?  Why  should  he  not  get  rich  as  fast  as  he  could^? 
Why  should  h  >  stick  to  the  old,  slow-going,  honourable  trade  ?  Out  of  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  West-end  tailors,  there  were  not  one  hundred  left 
who  were  old-fashioned  and  stupid  enough  to  go  on  keeping  down  their  own 
profits  by  having  all  their  work  done  at  home  and  at  first  hand.  Ridiculous 
scruples  !  The  Government  knew  none  such.  Were  not  the  Army  clothes, 
the  Post  Office  clothes,  the  Policemen’s  clothes,  furnished  by  contractors  and 
sweaters,  who  hired  the  work  at  low  prices,  and  let  it  out  again  to  journey¬ 
men  at  still  lower  ones  ?  Why  should  he  pay  his  men  two  shillings  where 
the  Government  paid  them  one  ?  Were  there  not  cheap  houses  even  at  the 
West-end,  which  had  saved  several  thousands  a  year  merely  by  reducing 
their  workmen’s  wages  ?  And  if  the  workmen  chose  to  take  lower  wages, 


he  was  not  bound  actually  to  make  them  a  present  of  more  than  they  asked 
for  !  They  would  go  to  the  cheapest  market  for  anything  they  wanted,  and 
so  must  lie.  Besides,  wages  had  really  been  quite  exorbitant.  Half  his 
men  threw  each  of  them  as  much  money  away  in  gin  and  beer  yearly  as 
would  pay  two  workmen  at  a  cheap  house.  Why  was  he  to  be  robbing'  his 
family  of  comforts  to  pay  for  their  extravagance  ?  and  charging  his"  cus¬ 
tomers,  too,  unnecessarily  high  prices  ?— it  was  really  robbing  the  public ! 

“  Such,  I  suppose,  were  some  of  the  arguments  which  led  to  an  official 
announcement,  one  Saturday  night,  that  our  young  employer  intended  to 
enlarge  his  establishment,  tor  the  purpose  of  commencing  'business  in  the 
‘show trade’;  and  that,  emulous  of  Messrs.  Aaron,  Levi,  and  the  rest  of  that 
class,  magnificent  alterations  were  to  take  place  in  the  premises  ;  to  make 
room  for  which,  our  work-rooms  were  to  be  demolished ;  and  that  for  that 
reason — for  of  course  it  was  only  for  that  reason — all  work  would  hi  future  be 
given  out,  to  be  made  up  at  the  men’s  own  homes.” 

"We  have  said  that  the  author  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  university  life :  this  is  his  picture  of  Cambridge. 

“  I  saw  a  good  deal  more  of  the  young  university  men  that  week.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  my  recollections  of  them  were  pleasant.  A  few  of  them  were 
very  bigoted  Tractarians ;  some  of  whom  seemed  to  fancy  that  a  dilettante 
'  admiration  for  crucifixes  and  Gothic  architecture  was  a  form  of  religion, 
which,  by  its  extreme  perfection,  made  the  virtues  of  chastity  and  sobriety 
quite  unnecessary ;  and  the  rest,  of  a  more  ascetic  and  moral  turn,  seemed 
as  narrow,  bitter,  flippant,  and  unearnest  young  men  as  I  had  ever  met, 
dealing  in  second-hand  party  statements,  gathered,  as  I  could  discover,  en¬ 
tirely  from  periodicals  of  their  own  party — taking  pride  in  reading  nothing 
but  what  was  made  for  them,  indulging  in  the  most  violent  nicknames  and 
railing,  and  escaping  from  anything  like  severe  argument  by  a  sneer  or  an 
expression  of  theatrical  horror  at  so  ‘painful’  a  notion.  I  had  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  seeing  what  they  were  really  like ;  for  my  cousin  seemed  to  take  de¬ 
light  in  tormenting  them — making  them  contradict  themselves,  getting  them 
i  into  dilemmas,  and  putting  them  into  passions — while  the  whole  time  he 
5  professed  to  be  of  their  party,  as  indeed  he  was.  But  his  consciousness  of 
power;  and  his  natural  craft,  seemed  to  make  him  consider  his  own  party  as 
|  his  private  preserve  for  sporting  over  ;  and  when  he  was  tired  with  amuse- 
i  ment,  he  used  to  try  to  call  me  in,  and  set  me  by  the  ears  with  his  guests, 

[  which  he  had  no  great  trouble  in  doing ;  and  then,  when  he  saw  me  at  all 
confused,  or  borne  down  by  statements  from  authors  of  whoso  very  names 
|  I  had  never  heard,  or  by  expressions  of  horror  and  surprise  which  made  me 
suspect  that  I  had  unconsciously  committed  myself  to  an  absurdity,  he  used 
to  come  ‘  hurling  into  the  midst  of  the  press  ’  like  some  knight  at  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  or  Socrates  when  he  saved  Aleibiades  at  Delium,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
repartee,  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  and  get  me  oft'  safe, — taking  care,  by  the  by, 
to  hint  to  me  the  obligation  which  he  considered  himself  to  have  conferred 
upon  me. 

“But  the  great  majority  of  the  young  men  whom  I  met  were  even  of  a 
lower  stamp.  I  was  utterly  shocked,  and  disappointed  at  the  contempt  and 
unbelief  with  which  they  seemed  to  regard  everything  beyond  mere  animal 
enjoyment,  and  here  and  there  the  selfish  advantage  of  a  good  degree.  They 
seemed,  if  one  could  judge  from  appearances,  to  despise  and  disbelieve  every¬ 
thing  generous,  enthusiastic,  enlarged.  Thoughtfulness  was  a  ‘bore’; 

|  earnestness,  ‘  romance.’  Above  all,  they  seemed  to  despise  the  university 
itself.  The  ‘Dons’  were  ‘idle  fat  old  humbugs’  ;  chapel,  ‘a  humbug  too’; 
tutors,  ‘humbugs’  too,  who  played  into  the  tradesmen’s  hands,  and  charged 
men  high  fees  for  lectures  not  worth  attending ;  so  that  any  man  who  wanted 
to  get  on  was  forced  to  have  a  private  tutor  besides  his  college  one.  The 
j  university  studies  were  ‘  a  humbug  ’ — no  use  to  man  in  after  life.  The  mas¬ 
ters  of  arts  were  ‘  humbugs  ’  too ;  for  ‘  they  knew  all  the  evils,  and  cla¬ 
moured  for  reform  till  they  became  Dons  themselves  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as 
they  found  the  old  system  pay,  they  settled  down  on  their  lees,  and  grew 
fat  on  port  wine,  like  those  before  them.’  They  seemed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  in  an  atmosphere  of  humbug — living  in  a  lie — out  of  which  lie  ele¬ 
ment  those  who  chose  were  very  right  in  making  the  most,  for  the  gaining 
i  of  fame  or  money.  And  the  tone  which  they  took  about  everything — the 
coarseness,  hollowness,  Gil  Bias  selfishness — was  just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  "Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  their-  complaints,  I  of 
course  have  no  means  of  accurately  knowing.  But  it  did  seem  strange  to 
me,  as  it  has  to  others,  to  find  in  the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  gowursmen, 
those  very  same  charges  against  the  universities  which,  when  working  men 
dare  to  make  them,  excite  outcries  of  ‘  calumny,’  ‘  sedition,’  ‘  vulgar  radical¬ 
ism,’  ‘attacks  on  our  time-honoured  institutions,’  &e.  &e.” 


HANNA’S  LIFE  OF  DE.  CHALMERS.* 

The  first  volume  of  this  varied  and  interesting  biography  brought 
down  the  life  of  Mr.  Chalmers  to  his  removal  from  the  rural  parish 
of  Kilmany  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow,  in  1815.  The  present 
volume  narrates  his  busy  and  conspicuous  career  in  the  metropolis 
of  "Western  Scotland,  until  his  acceptance  of  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  course  of  1823. 

The  nine  years  of  his  life  embraced  in  this  volume  were  full  of 
active  and  practical  business,  or  of  great  works.  When  he  had 
settled  down  in  Glasgow,  he  found  two  considerable  interruptions 
to  the  pastoral  and  studious  occupations  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
— he  was  beset  by  idle  calls  and  hospitable  or  lionizing  invitations ; 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  secular  demands  upon  his  time  and  facul¬ 
ties. 

“  This,  Sir,”  he  writes  to  au  old  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
"Watson  of  Lcucliars,  “  is  a  wonderful  place ;  and  I  am  half  entertained  and 
half  provoked  by  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  people.  The  peculiarity 
which  bears  hardest  upon  me  is  the  incessant  demand  they  have  upon  all 
occasions  for  the  personal  attendance  of  the  ministers.  They  must  have  four 
to  every  funeral,  or  they  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  genteelly  gone  through ; 
they  must  have  one  or  more  to  all  the  committees  of  all  the  societies ;  they 
must  fall  in  at  every  procession  ;  they-  must  attend  examinations  innumer¬ 
able,  and  eat  of  the  dinners  consequent  upon  these  examinations  ;  they  have 
a  niche  assigned  them  in  almost  every  public  doing,  and  that  niche  must  be 
filled  up  by  them,  or  the  doing  loses  all  its  solemnity  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  There  seems  to  be  a  superstitious  charm  in  the  very  sight  of  them  ;  and 
such  is  the  manifold  officiality  with  which  they  are  covered  that  they  must 
be  paraded  among  all  the  meetings  and  all  the  institutions.  I  gave  into  all 
this  at  first,  but  I  am  beginning  to  keep  a  suspicious  eye  flpon  these  repeated 
demands,  ever  since  I  sat  nearly  an  hour  in  grave  deliberation  with  a  number 
of  others  upon  a  subject  connected  with  the  property  of  a  corporation,  and 
that  subject  was  a  gutter ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  it  should  be  bought 
and  covered  up,  or  let  alone  and  left  to  lie  open.  I  am  gradually  separating 
myself  from  all  this  trash.” 

But  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  determination  of  Chalmers, 
he  found  it  easier  to  resolve  than  to  do.  Some  ill-will  arose  from 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  his 
Son-in-law,  the  Reverend  William  Ilanna,  LL.D.  Volume  II.  Published  by  Ha¬ 
milton  and  Adams  ;  and  Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh. 
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his  partial  withdrawal,  and  his  attacks  upon  custom  from 
the  pulpit  were  imperfectly  successful.  It  was  not  till  the 
Town-Council  of  Stirling  offered  him  their  first  ministerial  charge, 
with  total  freedom  from  the  annoyances  to  which  his  discourses 
proved  that  he  was  exposed  at  Glasgow,  that  the  men  of  the 
West  succumbed,  and  yielded  to  fear  what  they  would  not  give  to 
right  or  to  kindliness ;  which  is  the  way  with  many  persons,  and 
most  bodies. 

One  use  Chalmers  made  of  his  emancipation  from  secular 
and  social  demands,  was  to  carry  out  more  thoroughly  than  he 
had  before  been  able  at  Glasgow,  the  custom  obtaining  in  Scottish 
rural  parishes  of  an  annual  visitation  by  the  minister  from  house 
to  house,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  condition,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  of  all  his  fiock.  The  scenes  of  vice,  ignorance,  idle¬ 
ness,  proiligacy,  and  distress,  which  these  visitations  laid  open  to 
Chalmers  in  a  poor  and  closely-peopled  district  in  Glasgow,  turned 
his  mind  to  the  poor-laws  of  Scotland  and  England ;  converted  him 
to  the  Malthusian  doctrine  in  its  broadest  form;  convinced  him  that 
poor-laws  were  alike  impolitic  and  unnecessary ;  gave  rise  to  his 
work  on  the  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns ;  and 
enabled  him  eventually,  such  was  his  influence  in  Glasgow,  to 
have  a  new  parish  constituted,  where  he  might  carry  out  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  supporting  the  poor  from  the  collections  at  the  church  and 
private  charity.  To  the  same  source  of  actual  observation  must 
be  traced  his  various  works  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
means  of  ameliorating  it.  For,  among  his  other  merits,  Chalmers 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
call  attention  to  the  ignorance,  the  vice,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
the  urban  population,  to  point  to  the  danger  of  the  unenlightened 
brute  strength  of  the  masses,  to  urge  attention  to  their  claims 
upon  society,  and  to  propound  plans  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  practicability,  originated  in  “  strong  benevolence 
of  soul.”  To  him  too,  we  think,  more  than  to  any  living  contem¬ 
porary,  belongs  the  praise  of  originating  Lagged  Schools. 

Among  the  lesser  features  of  the  life  of  Chalmers  during  this 
period,  may  be  mentioned  the  unsolicited  grant  of  the  degree  of 
“  Doctor  of  Divinity  ”  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  his  election 
to  the  General  Assembly,  with  controversies  and  debates  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  that  position  ;  several  excursions  to  England  after  he 
had  become  famous,  in  one  of  which  his  preaching  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  the  London  celebrities,  even  on  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  time,  Canning  himself ;  and  a  very  singular  friendship 
he  formed  for  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  son  of  his  Glasgow 
publisher,  the  account  of  which  reads  more  like  the  pious  passion 
of  the  Eomanist  mystics,  or  the  love-feasts  of  the  early  Methodists, 
than  any  thing  Presbyterian. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Glasgow  that  the  literary  repu¬ 
tation  of  Chalmers  was  established  and  perhaps  culminated.  His 
first  great  work  was  the  Astronomical  Discourses.  They  were 
new  in  the  information  they  imparted  to  a  popular  congre¬ 
gation,  for  the  modern  discoveries  in  space  were  then  unknown 
to  all  except  the  scientific ;  if  not  altogether  new  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  wonders  to  the  enforcement  of  religion,  they 
were  sufficiently  so  to  be  fresh ;  the  composition,  if  too  iterative  in 
expanding  topics,  and  somewhat  ornately  diffuse,  was  original, 
striking,  and  full  of  energy.  Their  success  was  probably  unex¬ 
ampled  as  sermons.  “  Nine  editions  were  called  for  within  the 
year,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  copies  were  in  circulation.  The 
Tales  of  my  Landlord  had  a  month’s  start  in  the  date  of  publi¬ 
cation,  and  even  with  such  a  competitor  it  ran  an  almost  equal 
race.”  Other  volumes  of  discourses  had  considerable  though 
not  so  great  success.  The  Edinburgh  Review  articles  on  Pau¬ 
perism,  and  the  Christian  and  Civic  Economy,  may  not  have  had 
the  popular  sale  of  the  Astronomical  Discourses,  but  they  excited 
as  much  attention  in  a  wide  sphere,  and  probably  exercised  a 
deeper  influence.  To  Chalmers  more  than  to  Malthus  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  that  growing  opinion  on  the  impolicy  of  the  English  poor- 
law  as  then  administered,  which,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  the 
rates,  caused  the  passing  of  the  new  act. 

Still,  the  primary  power  of  Chalmers  was  in  the  pulpit.  His 
pen  was  a  considerable  auxiliary  to  his  fame  and  his  usefulness  ; 
his  visitations  and  personal  exertions  gave  him  great  means  of 
doing  good,  and  furnished  him  with  materials  for  literary  and 
economical  appeals  ;  but  the  pulpit  was  the  centre  whence  his 
power  emanated.  Jeffrey,  in  a  moment  of  admiring  weakness, 
compared  Chalmers  to  Demosthenes  :  but  the  comparison  runs 
parallel  a  very  short  way.  Chalmers  might  have  the  energy 
of  Demosthenes—”  action,  action,  action  !  ”  but  he  had  little  of  the 
condensed  vigour,  not  much  perhaps  of  the  all-compact  genius,  and 
none  of  the  art  of  the  “  orator  renown’d.”  Demosthenes  de¬ 
claimed  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  cure  a  defect  of  utterance — 
Chalmers  spoke  with  an  accent  that  it  required  an  accustomed  ear 
to  follow  :  the  Athenian  practised  with  a  sword  suspended  over  him 
to  cure  an  awkwardness  of  habit — the  Scotchman  was  odd,  if  not 
ungainly,  to  the  last.  After  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  with 
all  the  extinctions  or  changes  in  religions,  opinions,  arts,  manners, 
and  languages,  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  still  the  model 
of  the  orator  who  aims  at  nervous  strength — the  attractions  of 
Chalmers’s  sermons  decreased  somewhat  during  his  life,  and  he 
cannot  be  recommended  as  a  model  to  any  one.  However,  he 
was  a  model  to  the  modern  platform  school  of  orators  ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  caricatures  of  his  followers  reacted  injuriously 
upon  their  master’s  fame.  In  addition  to  earnest  energy,  his 
discourses  possessed  a  fulness  of  thought,  and  a  rich  exuberance 
of  imagery  and  illustration,  which  at  the  best  of  times  tended  to 
diffusiveness  and  on  common  occasions  degenerated  into  a  rather 


tedious  outpouring.  Some  part  of  Chalmers’s  oratorical  and  lite¬ 
rary  faults  must  be  charged  on  circumstances.  He  was  provincial 
in  education,  habits,  and  training,  till  too  late  iu  life  to  change. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  addressed  himself  to  those  who 
were  “  native  and  to  the  manner  born,”  and  to  whom  perhaps  a 
more  polished  manner  would  have  been  less  agreeable.  When  his 
celebrity  was  established,  metropolitan  congregations  discovered 
piquancy  in  his  peculiarities.  The  outward  qualities  of  the 
preacher,  like  those  of  the  actor,  perish  with  him,  and  description 
cannot  do  much  in  preserving  them :  such  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  can 
describe  him,  however,  here  he  is. 

“Dr.  Chalmers  returned  to  Glasgow  on  Saturday  the  27th  December 
1817,  and  on  the  following  day  found  a  prodigious  crowd  awaiting  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Tron  Church  pulpit.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  now 
at  its  very  highest  summit ;  and,  judging  merely  by  the  amount  of  physical 
energy  displayed  by  the  preacher,  and  by  the  palpable  and  visible  effects 
produced  upon  his  hearers,  we  conclude  that  it  was  about  this  period,  and 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tron  Church,  that  by  far  the  most  wonderful  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  his  power  as  a  pulpit  orator  were  witnessed.  1  The  Tron  Church 
contains,  if  I  mistake  not,’  says  the  .Reverend  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who,  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  could,  was  a  hearer  in  it,  ‘  about  1,400  hearers,  according  to 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  seat-room ;  when  crowded,  of  course  proportionally 
more.  And,  though  I  cannot  attempt  any  pictorial  sketch  of  the  place,  I 
may  in  a  sentence  or  two  present  you  with  a  few  touches  of  the  scene  which 
I  have  more  than  once  or  twice  witnessed  within  its  walls :  not  that  it  was 
at  all  peculiar,  for  it  resembled  every  other  scene  where  the  Doctor  in  those 
days,  when  his  eloquence  was  in  the  prime  of  its  vehemence  and  splendour, 
was  called  to  preach.  There  was  one  particular,  indeed,  which  rendered 
such  a  scene,  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  peculiarly  striking.  I  refer  to  the  time 
of  it.  To  see  a  place  of  worship,  of  the  size  mentioned,  crammed  above  and 
below  on  a  Thursday  forenoon,  during  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day,  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  hearers,  and  these  of  all  descriptions  of  persons,  in 
all  descriptions  of  professional  occupation,  the  busiest  as  well  as  those  who 
had  most  leisure  on  their  hands,  those  who  had  least  to  spare  taking  care  so 
to  arrange  their  business  engagements  previously  as  to  make  time  for  the 
purpose,  all  pouring  in  through  the  wide  entrance  at  the  side  of  the  Tron 
steeple,  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  service,  to  secure  a  seat,  or  content, 
if  too  late  for  tliis,  to  occujry,  as  many  did,  standing  room ;  this  was  indeed 
a  novel  and  strange  sight.  Nor  was  it  once  merely,  or  twice,  but  month 
after  month  the  day  was  calculated  when  his  turn  to  preach  again  was  to 
come  round,  and  anticipated,  with  even  impatient  longing,  by  multitudes. 

“  ‘  Suppose  the  congregation  thus  assembled — pews  filled  with  sitters,  and 
aisles  to  a  great  extent  with  standees.  They  wait  in  eager  expectation. 
The  preacher  appears.  The  devotional  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer  having 
been  gone  through  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  earnestness,  the  entire 
assembly  set  themselves  for  the  treat,  with  feelings  very  diverse  in  kind,  but 
all  eager  and  intent.  There  is  a  hush  of  dead  silence.  The  text  is  announced, 
and  he  begins.  Every  countenance  is  up — every  ej’e  bent,  with  fixed  in¬ 
tentness,  on  the  speaker.  As  he  kindles  the  interest  grows.  Every  breath 
is  held,  every  cough  is  suppressed,  every  fidgetty  movement  is  settled ;  every 
one,  riveted  himself  by  the  spell  of  the  impassioned  and  entrancing  elo¬ 
quence,  knows  how  sensitively  his  neighbour  will  resent  the  very  slightest 
disturbance.  Then,  by  and  by,  there  is  a  pause.  The  speaker  stops,  to 
gather  breath,  to  wipe  his  forehead,  to  adjust  his  gown,  and  purposely  too, 
and  wisely,  to  give  the  audience  as  well  as  himself  a  moment  or  t  wo  of  re¬ 
laxation.  The  moment  is  embraced ;  there  is  free  breathing,  suppressed 
coughs  get  vent,  postures  are  changed  ;  there  is  a  universal  stir,  as  of  per¬ 
sons  who  could  not  have  endured  the  constraint  much  longer :  the  preacher 
bends  forward,  his  hand  is  raised ;  all  is  again  hushed.  The  same  stillness 
and  strain  of  unrelaxed  attention  is  repeated,  more  intent  still,  it  may  be, 
than  before,  as  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  of  the  speaker  advance.  And 
so,  for  perhaps  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  there  is  the  re¬ 
laxation  and  the  1  at  it  again  ’  till  the  final  winding-up. 

“  ‘  And  then,  the  moment  the  last  word  was  uttered  and  followed  by  the 
‘  let  us  pray,’  there  was  a  scene  for  which  no  excuse  or  palliation  can  be 
pleaded,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been  to  many  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  the 
morning  of  a  week-day  to  accomplish  the  abstraction  of  even  so  much  of 
'  their  time  from  business — the  closing  prayer  completely  drowned  by  the 
hurried  rush  of  large  numbers  from  the  aisles  and  pews  to  the  door  ;  an  un¬ 
seemly  scene,  without  doubt,  as  if  so  many  had  come  to  the  house  of  God 
not  to  worship,  but  simply  to  enjoy  the  fascination  of  human  eloquence. 
Even  this  much  it  was  a  great  thing  for  eloquence  to  accomplish.’  ” 

The  following  is  an  example  of  his  diction,  as  well  as  of  his 
elocution,  and  is  curious  besides  for  the  glimpse  which  it  gives  of 
past  manners  in  the  moral  North. 

“  ‘  On  Thursday  the  12th  February  1818,’  I  now  quote  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fraser,  minister  of  Kilchrennan,  ‘  Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  in  the  Tron  Church  before  the  Directors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 
The  sermon  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  that  “  On  the  Dissipation  of 
Large  Cities.”  Long  before  the  service  commenced,  every  seat  and  passage 
was  crowded  to  excess,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  pew  of  the  gallery, 
which  was  reserved  for  the  Magistrates.  A  vast  number  of  students  deserted 
their  classes  at  the  University,  and  were  present.  This  was  very  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  which  I  attended  that 
j  session  ;  as  appeared  on  the  following  day,  when  the  list  of  absentees  was 
|  given  in  by  the  person  who  had  called  the  catalogue,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
i  petition  from  several  of  themselves  was  handed  in  to  the  Professor,  praying 
for  a  remission  of  the  fine  for  nonattendance,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
been  hearing  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  Doctor’s  manner  during  the  whole  de¬ 
livery  of  that  magnificent  discourse  was  strikingly  animated,  while  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  energy  which  he  threw  into  some  of  its  bursts  rendered  them 
quite  overpowering.  One  expression  which  he  used,  together  with  his  action, 
his  look,  and  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  when  it  came  forth,  made  a  most 
vivid  and  indelible  impression  upon  my  memory — “  We  at  the  same  time,” 
he  said,  “  have  our  eye  perfectly  open  to  that  great  external  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  manners  of  society.  There  is  not 
the  same  grossness  of  conversation ;  there  is  not  the  same  impatience  for 
the  withdrawment  of  him  who,  asked  to  grace  the  outset  of  an  assembled 
party,  is  compelled  at  a  certain  step  in  the  process  of  conviviality,  by  the 
obligations  of  professional  decency,  to  retire  from  it ;  there  is  not  so  frequent 
an  exaction  of  this  as  one  of  the  established  proprieties  of  social  or  of  fashion¬ 
able  life :  and  if  such  an  exaction  was  ever  laid  by  the  omnipotence  of  cus¬ 
tom  on  a  minister  of  Christianity,  it  is  such  an  "exaction  as  ought  never, 
never  to  be  complied  with.  It  is  not  for  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  pre¬ 
sence  to  a  meeting  with  which  he  could  not  sit  to  its  final  termination ;  it 
is  not  for  him  to  stand  associated  for  a  single  hour  with  an  assemblage  of 
men  who  begin  with  hypocrisy  and  end  with  downright  blackguardism ;  it 
is  not  for  him  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  coming  ribaldry,  and  to  hit  the 
well-selected  moment  when  talk  and  turbulence  and  boisterous  merriment 
are  on  the  eve  of  bursting  forth  upon  the  company,  and  carrying  them  for¬ 
ward  to  the  full  acme  and  uproar  of  their  enjoyment.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to 
say  that  he  has  only  sanctioned  one  part  of  such  an  entertainment.  lie  has 
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as  good  as  given  his  connivance  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  left  behind  him  a  dis¬ 
charge  in  full  of  all  its  abominations ;  and  therefore,  be  they  who  they  may, 
whether  they  rank  among  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  our  land,  or  are  cha¬ 
rioted  in  splendour  along  as  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens,  or  flounce  in  the 
robes  of  magistracy ,  it  is  his  part  to  keep  as  purely  and  indignantly  aloof 
from  such  society  as  this,  as  lie  would  from  the  vilest  and  most  debasing 
associations  of  profligacy.” 

“  ‘  The  words  which  I  have  underlined  do  not  appear  in  the  sermon  as 
printed.  While  uttering  them,  which  he  did  with  peculiar  emphasis,  ac¬ 
companying  them  with  a  flash  from  his  eye  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  he  threw 
his  right  arm  with  clenched  hand  right  across  the  book-board,  and  bran¬ 
dished  it  full  in  the  face  of  the  Town-Council,  sitting  in  array  and  in  state 
before  him.  Many  eyes  were  in  a  moment  directed  towards  the  magistrates. 
The  words  evidently  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  seemed  to  startle, 
like  an  electric  shock,  the  whole  audience.’  ” 

An  idea  of  his  influence  in  Glasgow  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Chrystal  to  accompany  Dr.  Chalmers’s  more 
formal  refusal  of  the  oiler  made  by  the  Town-Council  of  Stirling. 

“My  dear  Sir — I  leave  Dr.  Chalmers’s  letter  of  this  date  to  speak  for  it¬ 
self.  "His  answer  was  only  made  known  today,  and  the  moment  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  sent  me  a  note  of  the  result.  I  have  been  with  him  since. 
He  is  confined  to  the  house  in  consequence  of  exerting  so  much  yesterday. 
The  Magistrates  were  in  his  church  ;  and  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  so  abl}r.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  you  and  your  brethren 
had  been  here  and  made  him  the  offer  of  your  first  charge,  than  the  whole 
town  was  astir.  He  was  like  to  be  mobbed  by  solicitations,  suggested  by 
friendship,  respect,  gratitude,  arising  from  clergy,  laity,  general  session,  con¬ 
gregation,  urging  on  him  duty,  religion,  and  everything  I  can  name  or  sup¬ 
pose,  not  to  move.  At  first  he  remained  firm,  as  his  objections  to  certain 
things  he  has  to  do  hero  were  well  known.  Everything,  however,  has  been 
done  which  can  be  done  to  relieve  him  ;  and  he  now  assures  me  that  he  has 
a  moral  certainty  of  getting  these  difficulties  removed.  A  congregational 
meeting  was  held.  They  have  ofl'ered  him  a  regular  assistant,  to  be  chosen 
by  him  and  twenty-one  of  a  committee  named  by  themselves.  This  assist¬ 
ant  is  to  do  the  duty  on  Sabbath,  and  to  relieve  him  through  the  week.  They 
bind  themselves  to  bear  this  aditional  burden  during  Dr.  Chalmers’s  incum¬ 
bency  ;  and  although  little  time  has  elapsed  since  the  idea  was  fixed,  they 
have  already  subscribed  nearly  200/.,  to  be  continued  annually.  They  are  to 
buy  or  rent  a  house  for  him  in  any  place  he  wishes,  and  propose  raising  his 
stipend  to  I  know  not  what.  Considering  what  they  have  done  and  are 
doing,  and  probably  will  do,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tear  himself  from 
people  so  sincerely  attached,  and  so  forward  to  do  everything  which  they 
could  think  agreeable  to  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he  will  not  allow  them  to 
carry  things  to  the  proposed  length ;  but  it  obliged  him  to  give  the  refusal  to 
you,  which  was  painful  to  him.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  see  that  he 
could  not  well  do  otherwise.  I  think  you  had  his  private  wishes,  if  he  could 
have  sacrificed  to  private  ease  and  emolument  the  strong  claims  which  his 
people  here  have  to  his  labours  among  them.” 

Dr.  Hanna’s  second  volume  is  inferior  to  the  first  in  merely 
entertaining  matter:  the  narrative  is  somewhat  overlaid  with 
dry  or  trivial  correspondence,  and  with  quotations  from  Chalmers’s 
published  works  or  manuscripts.  The  work,  however,  continues 
as  fully  to  display  the  mind  of  the  great  preacher,  in  its  energy, 
its  earnestness,  its  strength  or  sturdiness,  and  its  kindliness.  The 
spirit  of  his  diaries  and  his  religious  letters  differs  from  that  of 
others,  not  in  being  fuller  of  matter,  for  he  pours  out  words  as  they 
do,  if  not  such  mere  stock  phrases :  but  the  religion  of  Chalmers 
is  never  gloomy,  though  intensely  earnest ;  it  seems  a  business  of 
life,  to  which  he  turns  as  to  a  customary  vocation  but  not  a  task. 
The  severe  self-scrutiny  of  his  own  motives  is  very  naive  and 
real-looking;  while  his  scientific  training  and  habits  give  a  firm 
basis  to  his  piety,  which  is  commonly  wanting  in  such  effusions. 


IE.  CAIVEET  HOLLAND  ON  CONSUMPTION,  INDIGES¬ 
TION,  SCEOFULA,  AND  NEEVOUS  AFFECTIONS.* 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  disease  to 
the  nervous  system, — meaning  by  origin,  not  the  “first  cause,” 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  in  its  present  state  comprehend, 
but  that  which  is  generally  understood  as  the  origin  of  anything. 
The  argument  runs  somewhat  in  this  way.  The  great  source  of 
nutrition  and  health  is  the  blood ;  but  its  condition  depends  upon 
the  circulation,  and  this  on  the  nervous  energy.  Depress  the 
nervous  energy,  and  the  circulation  becomes  proportionately 
feeble  ;  the  general  health,  tone,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call 
the  state  of  the  individual,  is  proportionately  depressed ;  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  various  organs  are  imperfectly  discharged,  the  actions 
of  the  weaker  become  torpid  or  depraved,  and  particular  disease 
ensues.  When  this  disease  is  merely  one  of  deranged  function,  or 
of  injured  structure,  such  as  accompanies  inflammation,  the  theory 
is  conerent.  It  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an 
original  cause,  when  structural  change,  an  alteration  as  it  were  of 
substance,  takes  place, — as  ossification  of  vessels.  Neither  is  the 
difficulty  quite  met,  we  think,  by  Dr.  Calvert  Holland’s  further 
theory  of  predisposing  cause,  thus  explained,  in  reference  to  con¬ 
sumption. 

“  Every  individual,  from  the  innate  endowments  of  his  constitution,  is 
predisposed  to  some  particular  disease.  In  one  the  tendency  is  to  consump¬ 
tion,  in  another  to  scrofula,  in  a  third  to  nervous  affections,  in  a  fourth  to 
inflammation,  gout,  or  apoplexy.  By  predisposition  is  to  be  understood  such 
a  state  of  the  vital  powers  as  requires  only  the  presence  of  certain  exciting 
causes  to  develop  the  morbid  effect  in  harmony  with  them.  The  proximate 
cause  in  all  these  instances  is  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  influence  exercised 
by  the  nervous  system.  Whether  the  body  be  robust  or  weak,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  prevailing  characteristics — whether  the  blood  be  superabundant 
or  deficient,  too  stimulating  or  inadequately  charged  with  vital  properties — 
these  different  conditions  are  to  be  referred  to  nervous  agency.  It  is  this 
which  confers  on  the  various  tissues  their  susceptibility  of  action.  The  sto¬ 
mach,  according  to  the  amount  distributed  to  it,  whether  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  its  organization  or  to  temporary  circumstances,  is  vigorous  or  feeble 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions ;  and  hence  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  though  apparently  to  superficial  observation  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  ingesta,  are,  nevertheless,  an  exact  representation  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  The  powers  by  which  the  blood  is 
maintained  in  motion,  as  the  heart,  the  arteries,  and  the  capillaries,  are 

*  The  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  and  Nervous  Af¬ 
fections.  Ey  G.  Calvert  Holland,  M.D.,  lately  Physician  to  the  Sheffield  General 
Infirmary,  &c.  &c.  Published  by  Orr  and  Co. 


similarly  dependent  on  the  same  nervous  principle,  and  are  modified  in  their 
operations  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  which  they  receive. 

“  It  may  therefore  be  shown,  that  a  predisposition  to  disease  has  for  its 
foundation  a  peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  consideration  of 
which,  in  reference  to  phthisis,  is  worthy  of  our  most  patient  examination  ; 
as  it  is  in  fact  on  the  justness  of  the  views  formed  on  this  subject  that  all 
preventive  or  counteracting  means  can  possibly  be  based.” 

Logically  speaking,  much  of  this  is  conclusive  enough;  hut 
logic  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  truth,  or  to  discover  natural 
laws, — as  we  may  learn  from  the  blunderings  of  those  masterly 
logicians  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  But  Dr.  Calvert  Hol¬ 
land’s  logic  is  not  quite  conclusive,  still  less  satisfying.  If  we  ad¬ 
mit  that  “  predisposition  ”  suffices  to  account  for  morbid  changes  of 
structure,  the  nervous  energy  seems  at  once  reduced  to  a  second 
cause — a  mere  means  of  developing  a  first  cause  of  disease — a 
something  behind,  of  superior  power.  Neither  do  we  get  much 
beyond  compendious  (and  no  doubt  convenient)  phrases  to  express 
a  reference  to  some  general  cause,  about  which  we  really  know  no¬ 
thing.  "VVe  could  change  our  author’s  terms  for  other  terms  com¬ 
monly  used, — calling  “ predisposition ”  tendency,  and  “nervous 
energy  ”  inherent  or  constitutional  vigour  or  power,- — and  still  be 
where  we  were.  Nor  does  anything  of  much  practical  importance 
seem  to  flow  from  it.  Grant  (which  may  be  readily  done)  that  a  de¬ 
ficient  nervous  energy  causes  a  feeble  circulation — that  this  affects 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  say  of  the  stomach,  inducing  indigestion. 
This  indigestion  in  time  produces  local  derangement,  which  reacts 
on  the  general  system,  and  that  again  on  the  local  disease.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  usual  to  regard  both  in  the  course  of  cure  ;  first  to  treat 
the  local  derangement,  and  when  that  is  corrected,  to  improve  the 
tone,  to  strengthen  the  system,  to  invigorate  the  constitution, — 
terms  by  which  is  meant,  we  fancy,  pretty  much  what  Dr.  Calvert 
Holland  means  by  nervous  enegy.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
practitioners  attend  too  much  to  mere  symptoms,  and  that  few  con¬ 
sider  the  central  power,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  so  much  as 
our  author  would  have  them ;  because  they  may  not  ascribe  to  the 
theory  the  same  importance  that  he  does,  and  may  doubt  whether 
they  can  in  practice  directly  act  upon  it.  Indeed,  Dr.  Calvert  Hol¬ 
land’s  suggestions  for  improved  and  systematic  treatment  show 
this.  His  remedies  only  act  like  the  remedies  of  other  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  they  have  by  no  means  the  novelty  in  all  cases  which 
the  Doctor  supposes. 

The  systematic  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  and  a  general  attention  to 
the  skin,  are  recommended  in  all  popular  compendiums,  since  the 
late  Dr.  Combe  so  forcibly  pointed  out  its  importance,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  skin  and  the  great  internal  organs ;  as  well  as  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  sedentary  or  mental  occupation  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  energy,  and  the  impropriety  of  pushing  bodily  exercise 
to  an  undue  extent.  We  do  not  even  know  that  Dr.  Calvert 
Holland  draws  a  more  systematic  attention  to  these  things  than 
Dr.  Combe ;  but  as  he  treats  of  them  in  relation  to  specific  dis¬ 
eases,  he  may  seem  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  theory,  much  further  than  would  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  on  its  broad  statement.  This  book  is  certainly  not 
the  most  successful  of  Dr.  Calvert  Holland’s  medical  treatises.  The 
author  seems  to  us  to  deal  too  much  in  assumptions,  and  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  logical  connexion  even  granting  his  assumptions.  The 
book  is  pervaded  by  a  quiet  dogmatism,  and  somewhat  disfigured 
by  a  spirit  of  attack  upon  the  profession.  But  it  is  the  work  of  an 
j  able  man,  who  even  when  travelling  on  a  wrong  road  will  pick  up 
much  that  is  useful  by  the  way.  His  exhortations  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  looking  to  broad  physiological  principles  are  well  worth  at¬ 
tending  to ;  the  general,  perhaps  the  inevitable  tendency  of  many 
practitioners,  being  to  confine  their  thoughts  too  much  to  symp¬ 
toms.  The  importance  of  strengthening  the  constitution,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  development  of  consumption  ani 
!  scrofula,  instead  of  trying  to  cure  them  when  established,  if  not  a 
new  view  of  the  subject,  cannot  he  too  often  repeated.  And  there 
are  frequent  hints  on  the  management  of  patients  or  the  treatment 
of  disease,  that  are  well  worth  attention.  The  following  remarks 
j  on  the  use  of  stimulants  are  sound  and  discriminating. 

“  The  causes  of  indigestion  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  first, 
those  which  act  immediately  on  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  secondly,  those 
which,  by  exciting  or  depressing  other  parts  of  the  body,  indirectly  disturb 
the  conditions  of  these  organs.  Among  the  first  is  the  wide  class  of  ingesta, 
which,  either  from  their  quality  or  quantity,  are  constant  sources  of  de¬ 
rangement.  They  sometimes  at  once  give  rise  to  distressing  symptoms  from 
their  indigestibility  or  irritating  properties :  they  more  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  slowly  and  imperceptibly  produce  their  injurious  effects,  which  may 
be  generally  traced  to  the  baneful  habit  of  pampering  or  stimulating  the  ap¬ 
petite,  giving  the  stomach  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  it  can  properly  act 
upon,  or  in  other  ways  making  an  undue  demand  on  its  vital  energies. 
"Wine,  spirits,  tea,  and  coffee,  taken  immoderately,  or  under  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  their  grateful  and  beneficial  influence,  belong  also  to  this 
class  of  disturbing  causes.  Each  is  fraught  with  good,  if  discretion  as  to 
quantity  and  occasion  regulate  its  use.  The  existing  state  of  society,  the 
excessive  mental  and  bodily  exertion  by  which  it  is  characterized,  and  the 
j  severe  and  almost  unceasing  drains  upon  the  vital  energies,  impart  at  times 
to  these  articles,  regarded  as  luxuries,  an  influence  as  potent  and  as  impera¬ 
tively  required  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  most  nutritious  food,  to 
resuscitate  the  flagging  and  exhausted  powers  of  life.  The  benefit  they  con- 
fer  does  not  consist  in  furnishing  to  the  system  materials  essential  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  its  waste,  but  in  placing  the  digestive  organs,  and  indeed  the  en¬ 
tire  animal  economy,  in  a  condition  to  appropriate  efficiently  the  ingesta  re¬ 
ceived.  Their  relation  to  the  body  is  as  that  of  the  water  to  the  wheel 
which  it  puts  in  motion.  Viewed  in  this  light,  they  are  among  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  usually  imagined. 

“  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  these  articles 
are  indispensable  to  all.  "We  speak  of  them  as  having  a  use  in  reference  to 
certain  bodily  conditions;  and  numerous  instances  are  daily  occurring  where 
I  the  pertinacious  abstinence  from  generous  stimulants  allows  debility  or 
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functional  derangement  to  pass  into  extensive  and  incurable  structural 
changes.” 

We  would  gladly  have  quoted  the  entire  passage  relating  to 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  to  caution  in  the  use  of  purgatives, 
in  the  chapter  on  Indigestion ;  but  it  would  run  to  too  great 
length.  The  following  views  on  one  branch  of  the  subject  de¬ 
serve  consideration  at  all  events. 

“  In  reference  to  constipation,  arising  from  an  insufficient  amount  of  ela¬ 
borated  food  in  the  bowels,  the  circumstance  is  replete  with  interest,  and  de¬ 
mands  an  attentive  consideration.  It  has  never  been  considered  in  all  its 
important  physiological  relations  to  the  digestive  organs ;  and  to  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  baneful  and  un  philosophical  character  of  the  measures 
usually  employed  to  correct  their  disordered  action.  All  things  being  equal, 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  strong  or  weak  accccording  to  the  quantity 
and  stimulating  qualities  of  the  blood.  The  same  doctrine  will  apply  also 
to  the  motions  of  the  bowels.  In  order  that  these  shall  be  able  to  act  with 
regularity,  or  agreeably  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
be  supplied  not  only  with  a  proper  amount  of  food,  but  with  such  as  is  fitted 
to  stimulate  them.  The  quantity  is  the  important  condition. 

“  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia,  occurring  in  delicate,  exhausted, 
or  debilitated  constitutions,  characterized  by  the  want  of  appetite,  or  which 
is  not  gratified  from  the  fear  of  taking  food  of  a  substantial  kind,  but  more 
frequently  from  the  injurious  habit  of  living  largely  on  liquids,  the  digestive 
organs,  independently  of  the  causes  already  considered,  are  insufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  means  indispensable  to  their  healthy  and  vigorous  operations. 
To  expect  the  bowels  to  perform  efficiently  their  functions  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  he  as  absurd  as  to  calculate  on  the  rapid  and  continued 
motions  of  the  water-wheel  when  deprived  of  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
pelled.  They  must  have  a  due  amount  of  nutritive  matter  ;  and  further,  they 
must  be  allowed  within  certain  limits,  and  these  must  be  liberal,  to  take 
their  own  time  in  acting  upon  what  they  receive,  as  well  as  in  rejecting  the 
residue  of  their  vital  actions. 

“  Constipation  is  not  only  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  of  the  debili¬ 
tated  powers  of  the  body,  but  is  a  means  which  Nature  frequently  employs  to 
conserve  her  energies.  It  is  regarded  as  an  evil,  obstructing  the  harmonious 
play  of  the  properties  of  life.  Nature  indicates  by  it,  in  the  cases  under 
consideration,  au  inability  to  discharge  her  duties, — a  faltering  in  her  actions, 
n.  struggling  in  her  efforts  to  accomplish  the  end  assigned  to  her.  Our  noninter¬ 
ference  with  her  operations,  save  mildly  and  judiciously  to  solicit,  not  force, 
is  the  office  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise. 

“  The  remote  intervals  at  which  the  bowels  act,  or  the  remarkable  torpor 
which  they  occasionally  exhibit,  is  a  period  of  rest,  during  which  they  are 
gradually  accumulating  the  vital  energies  essential  to  their  normal  functions  ; 
and  if  not  injudiciously  disturbed  during  the  slow  process  of  restoration, 
which  may  occupy  months,  they  at  length  are  sufficiently  aroused  and  in¬ 
vigorated  to  perform  with  regularity  their  important  duties. 

“  During  this  nursing  or  economical  conservation  of  the  powers  of  life,  the 
whole  animal  economy  participates  in  the  advantage.  The  nervous  and  the 
•circulatory  systems  acquire  additional  resources,  the  pulse  becomes  stronger 
and  less  frequent,  the  muscles  are  increased  in  tone,  and  the  countenance  is 
fuller  or  less  haggard  in  its  expression. 

“  If  these  remarks,  founded  not  less  on  extensive  experience  than  on  phy¬ 
siological  considerations,  possess  the  importance  which  is  here  insisted  upon, 
it  will  at  once  be  evident,  that  the  practice  of  drugging  the  system  with 
alternating  purgatives,  tonics,  and  alteratives — at  one  time  prostrating  tho 
digestive  organs,  at  another  studying  to  restore  them — is  a  procedure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  immense  injury  to  the  finely-balanced  powers  of  life.  It  may 
produce  the  desired  result,  may  compel  the  torpid  bowels  to  act ;  but  it  is 
urging  them  beyond  their  strength,  and  ultimately  they  will  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  always  waiting  to  be  assisted.  Purgatives  do  not  rouse  their 
unexcited  energies  alone  into  play  :  those  which  are  awakened  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  drawn  from  remote  parts,  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  at  large ;  and  hence  the  debility  and  the  variety  of  nervous  affections 
consequent  on  the  frequent  action  of  such  remedies.” 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

The  hook  of  the  week  is  Mr.  Edwin  Clark’s  history  of  the  “  Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges,”  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  constructed.  It  is  expressly  designed  by  the  author  for  popular 
perusal,  so  far  as  the  full  treatment  of  such  a  subject  can  become  popular; 
and  from  our  as  yet  cursory  examination,  it  seems  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  writer.  With  the  more  general  matter  are  mingled  some  sections  of  a 
closer  scientific  character,  both  by  Mr.  Clark  and  his  friends ;  and  the  vo¬ 
lumes  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plates.  They  are  also  accompanied  by 
“  a  folio  volume  of  plates  of  a  novel  character  as  applied  to  works  on  engi¬ 
neering  ;  and  the  process  of  construction  is  faithfully  perpetuated  in  a  series 
of  tinted  lithographs  from  sketches  with  the  camera  lucida.” 

The  Britannia  and  Conway  Tabular  Bridges ;  with  general  Inquiries  on 
Beams  and  on  the  Properties  of  Materials  used  in  Construction.  By 
Edwin  Clark,  resident  Engineer.  Published  with  the  sanction  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Stephenson.  In  two  volumes.  (With 
Plates  in  folio.) 


Sermons  on  some  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Day ,  preached  at  Trinity  Chinch, 
Marylehone.  By  Gilbert  Elliot,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bristol. 

[Some  of  these  sermons  have  already  appeared  in  separate  forms,  either  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author  or  with  his  sanction;  and  a  few  new  discourses  are  add¬ 
ed  to  complete  a  volume.  The  sermons  involve  the  preacher’s  idea  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  an  Anglican  minister ;  in  which  Dr.  Elliot  disavows  all  claim  to  the 
priestly  character  as  put  forth  by  the  Romanists,  the  Tractarians,  and  we  fan¬ 
cy  the 'High  Church  party  ;  some  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Protestants 
and  Tractarians  ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  Churchman’s  duty  towards  the  poor, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  charity  sermons.  It  would  seem  that  the  controver¬ 
sial  discourses  occasioned  remark,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  defensive  preface 
of  great  boldness  and  severity  against  the  Tractarians.] 

On  the  Strength  of  Materials ;  containing  various  original  and  useful 
Eormuke,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  Author  of  “  The  Principles 
of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,”  &c. 

[Mr.  Tate’s  book  on  the  strength  of  materials  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
facts  elicited  and  the  principles  elucidated  during  the  construction  of  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  It  is  in  fact  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  strength  of  materials,  calculated  from  data  discovered  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  instituted  during  the  erection  of  those  structures.  Mr.  Tate  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  subjects  in  order,  and  digested,  simplified,  and  rendered  them 
more  available  by  criticism  and  exposition.  The  book  contains  the  result  of 
new  and  important  knowledge  presented  in  a  small  compass.  It  is  of  a 
strictly  mathematical  and  technical  character.] 

Mr.  Bohn’s  republications  for  his  Classical  and  Dlustrated  Library  claim  a 
sentence  of  remark,  as  being  of  a  more  peculiar  character  than  usual. 
“The  Races  of  Man”  is  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Pickering’s  quarto  volume,  which 


formed  the  last  of  the  series  containing  an  account  of  the  “United  States  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition,”  and  was  published  at  three  guineas.  This  costly  work, 
with  its  illustrative  engravings,  and  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Man  as  held  by  various  writers,  not  to  bo  found  in  the  original 
publication,  may  now  be  had  for  a  few  shillings. 

A  translation  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  not  so  costly  an  affair  as  the 
Races  of  Man,  hut  it  was  not  easy  to  get  the  book,  and  the  style  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  version  was  hardly  of  the  time.  This  difficulty  to  the  student  is  re¬ 
moved  by  Mr.  Browne’s  translation,  based  in  part  upon  his  predecessors, 
whenever  they  are  as  exact  as  he  can  hope  to  be.  He  has  also  added  notes, 
and  an  introductory  analysis,  almost  a  treatise  in  itself. 

The  second  edition  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Walton’s  Greek  Testament  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  illustrative  matter,  in  addition  to  a  correct  and  neatly- 
printed  text ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  readings  and  references,  it  forms 
one  of  the  completest  editions  without  notes  that  the  student  can  possess. 

The  new  matter  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Professor  Sedgwick’s  well-known 
Discourse  is  a  Preface  longer  than  the  Discourse  itself,  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  and  the  Theory  of  Spontaneous  Generation  ;  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinually  refers  to  the  celebrated  Vestiges  of  Creation,  and  makes  a  severe 
attack  on  the  science  of  the  v  riter. 

The  Races  of  Man ,  and  their  Geographical  Distribution.  By  Charles 
Pickering,  M.D.  New  edition.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Analytical 
Synopsis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Man.  By  John  Charles  Hall,  M.D., 
&e.  (Bohn’s  Illustrated  Library.) 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Translated,  with  Notes,  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Selected,  &e.  By  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A.  (Bohn’s  Classical 
Library.) 

H  Ktxii/ii  AiadijKi].  Griesbach’s  Text,  with  the  various  readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Adam 
Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  fifth  edition,  with  Additions,  and 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 

Engravings. 

The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  Engraved  by  the  Anaglyptograpli  from  the 
original  Prize  Bas-relief  by  John  Hancock. 

Skakspere' s  Seven  Ages.  Etched  byE.  Goodall,  after  original  Designs  by 
Daniel  Maclise,  lt.A. 

Pamphlets. 

Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  7th 
July  1850.  By  S.  T.  Porter. 

A  Letter  to  the  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  Brampford  Speke, 
from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Agricultural  Drainage ;  being  an  Extract  of  the  Practical  Part  of  an 
Essay  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CLXXI.  With 
Illustrations. 


TIIE  ARTS. 

The  Art  Union  appears  in  some  force  this  season.  The  portfolio  which 
it  has  just  published,  of  engravings  from  Maclise’s  Seven  Ages ,  is  among 
the  completest  works  that  it  has  issued.  A  comparatively  faint  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  original  remains  with  us — or  are  we  confounding  this  with 
another  version  of  the  same  hackneyed  subject  by  the  same  artist  ?  At  all 
events,  this  seems  to  us  better  than  anything  from  Maclise’s  pencil  for 
many  a  day.  The  Schoolboy,  in  whose  slackened  figure  and  saddened 
eye  regret  only  veils  the  love  of  sport  and  enjoyment — the  Lover,  “  sigh¬ 
ing  like  furnace,”  over  a  lute,  to  a  very  adequate  fair — the  Soldier, 
seeking  the  bubble  reputation  in  the  most  gallant  style — are  admirable. 
Tho  episode  of  Shakspere’s  own  deer-stealing  is  very  fairly  introduced 
before  the  Justice.  The  introduction  of  the  furtive  lovers  in  tho  case  of 
the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon,  is  in  a  questionable  taste,  disturbing 
the  sense  of  the  design,  and  loading  a  painful  spectacle  of  decay  with  the 
worse  foil  of  heedless  enjoyment :  tho  similar  contrast  in  the  picture  of  the 
Second  Childhood,  old  age  forgotten  as  well  as  forgetting,  is  in  yet  worse 
taste.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  story  of  the  series  is  well  told.  The 
drawing  and  treatment  are  far  less  turgid  and  strained  than  Maclise’s 
usual  style ;  it  is  therefore  more  graceful  and  expressive.  The  engra¬ 
vings,  in  a  light  style  of  gently  shaded  outline,  are  exceBently  worked ; 
and  the  portfolio  is  got  up  in  the  best  fashion. 

It  is  accompanied  by  an  engraving  by  the  anaglyptograph,  from  a 
bronze  bas-relief  by  John  Hancock,  of  “  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem”; 
a  graceful  and  not  inexpressive  design.  Both  the  original  and  the  en¬ 
graving  are  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  tho  society’s  prizes  at  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Street  Gallery,  and  they  may  thus  bo  compared :  the  mechanical 
copy  in  flat  from  the  round  is  very  effective — as  an  Irishman  might  say, 
the  copy  is  more  like  than  the  original. 

The  exhibition  is  even  more  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  than, 
the  announcement  that  its  funds  are  increasing  :  on  the  whole,  the  prize- 
holders  have  made  very  good  selections  from  the  various  exhibitions.  Wo 
observe  few  works  that  are  positively  bad  ;  many  pleasing  specimens  of 
landscape;  some  choice  bits  by  Fahey — his  “Blue  Bell  Hill” — Charles 
Davidson,  Tennant,  Jutsum,  Bennett,  Hancock;  and  the  excellent  pic¬ 
tures  which  we  noticed  at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  E.  M.  Ward’s 
“James  the  Second”  and  Redgrave’s  “  Patient  Griselde.”  If  the  Union 
itself  will  set  an  improving  example  in  the  selection  of  good  objects  for 
prizes,  its  pupils  are  likely  to  share  the  improvement. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominick  Colnaghi  are  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  Peel 
and  Wellington  by  Winherhalter.  The  picture  is  of  rather  small  size ; 
the  figures  are  full-length,  representing  the  two  statesmen  as  they  might 
look  on  just  entering  an  evening  party.  The  aspect  of  Peel  is  one  not  yet 
caught  by  his  portrayers — freer  and  more  debonnaire  than  the  common 
version,  and  so  far  more  like ;  hut  it  is  not  very  close  either  to  his  features 
or  figure  ;  and  the  legs  have  all  the  painter’s  feebleness.  The  Duke  him¬ 
self  is  more  compact  and  rigid  than  this  his  effigy  ;  hut  the  general  resem¬ 
blance  is  fair  enough.  The  picture  is  spoiled  by  a  sketchy  style  of  execu¬ 
tion  which  obtrudes  itself  on  the  eye :  a  clever  engraver  will  avoid  that 
defect. 


A  large  folio  volume  has  just  been  published,  by  John  Weale,  contain¬ 
ing  coloured  views  and  architectural  drawings  of  the  Tubular  Bridges,  the 
Conway  and  Britannia,  with  some  remarkable  girder  bridges ;  in  all 
forty-five  plates.  The  coloured  lithographs  are  from  drawings  by  George 
Hawkins  :  they  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  works  as  they  appeared  both  in 
progress  and  in  completion.  The  technical  drawings  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark, 
the  editor,  explain  every  part  and  stage  of  each  work.  The  hook  thus 
conveys  a  forcible  insight  into  the  nature  of  those  vast  mechanical  tri¬ 
umphs  :  it  may  servo  as  a  guide  to  the  imitators  of  the  great  engineers, 
and  will  be  of  much  value  as  an  historical  record. 


August  24,  1850.] 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY:  THE  CATALOGUE  HOAX. 

It  is  now  just  sixteen  years  and  four  mouths  since  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  great  inconvenience  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  learned,  literary,  and  scientific  world  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  want  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  that  immense  national  repository, 
determined  to  set  about  preparing  the  materials  for  so  great  a  work. 
Like  prudent  men,  however,  and  anxious,  as  they  appear  always  to  have 
been,  to  refrain  from  making  too  heavy  demands  on  the  national  purse, 
they  took  information  beforehand  and  very  minutely  on  the  various  points 
they  had  to  consider, — such  as  the  state  of  the  existing  Catalogue,  then 
above  fifteen  years  old  ;  the  best  plan  to  adopt  for  the  new  one ;  the  slips 
or  titles  of  books  added  since  that  time,  how  far  they  were  ready,  or  what 
revision  they  would  require  to  fit  them  for  the  press ;  what  force  of  the 
officers  of  the  existing  establishment  could  be  devoted  to  it,  and  what 
extra  assistance  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  to  their  aid ;  the  number 
of  titles  or  entries  which  could  be  made  per  da}' ;  the  length  of  time  the 
whole  operation  would  consume,  &e.  :  in  short,  no  point  on  which  in¬ 
formation  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  them  was  overlooked.  Two 
plans  were  submitted  to  their  choice  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Baber, 
the  then  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books, — both  for  an  Alphabetical 
Catalogue,  agreeing  entirely  as  to  detailed  principles,  but  differing  in 
the  mode  of  execution  :  the  first  (of  April  26th)  proposing  to  give  the 
whole  superintendence  to  one  person ;  the  second  (of  May  6th)  dividing 
the  labour  among  four  (Mr.  Panizzi  being  one  of  the  four)  and  giving  the 
superintendence  to  Mr.  Baber.  With  respect  to  the  first  plan,  Mr.  Baber 
accompanied  it  by  a  statement  recommending  Mr.  Panizzi  as  the  officer  to 
be  employed.  “  Mr.  Panizzi’s  age,  activity  of  mind,  and  various  literary 
acquirements,  eminently  qualify  him  as  the  superintending  officer  of  this 
work;  which  employment  he  would  cheerfully  accept,  and  engage  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  fee  or  six  years  from  the  commencement,  provided  that  he  should 
hare  the  assistance  of  three  well-educated  young  men."  The  Trustees 
preferred  the  second  plan,  to  Mr.  Panizzi’s  great  and  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment;  and  on  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  Baber  was  directed  “to  lose 
no  time  in  commencing  the  new  Alphabetical  Catalogue,  and  to 
place  the  plan  in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  employed,  to  secure 
greater  uniformity.”  The  work  commenced  and  went  on,  and  reports 
were  delivered  to  the  Trustees  at  regular  intervals,  reporting  the  progress 
made.  On  the  7th  of  January  1836,  the  Principal  Librarian  (Ellis)  re¬ 
ported,  that  of  300,000  titles,  the  number  originally  estimated,  50,000 
had  been  done  in  a  year  and  a  half ;  inferring  from  that  fact,  that  it  would 
not  take  less  than  five  or  six  years  more  to  finish  it :  and  he  at  the  same 
time  gave  an  estimate  of  the  further  expense  likely  to  be  incurred  in  com¬ 
pilation,  printing,  paper,  boarding  or  binding ;  the  amount  of  the  whole 
being  between  11,000/.  and  12,000/.,  expressly  excluding  stationery  and 
other  extras,  and  the  expense  of  correction  of  the  sheets,  as  a  thing  im¬ 
possible  to  fix.  The  rate  of  printing  he  thought  uncertain,  but  probably 
not  more  than  three  sheets  octavo  per  week  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  he  estimated  at  23  volumes  octavo,  of  40  sheets  each  or 
920  in  all;  to  include  the  supposed  300,000  titles  and  references,  similar 
to  those  of  the  previous  eight- volume  Catalogue.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Mr.  Panizzi  reported  to  the  Trustees  in  these  terms — “  The  Library  of 
the  British  Museum  does  not  possess  such  an  alphabetical  catalogue  as 
the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  ,in  such  an  institution.  The  work  has 
never  been  attempted  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  nation ;  and,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  (such  a  work  should  now  be  imdertakcn,  and  completed  without 
delay,  and  without  regard  to  cost  or  time,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  as 
useful  as  possible.  It  ought  to  afford  all  the  information  that  the  best  al¬ 
phabetical  catalogues  afford,  and  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them.” 

In  July  1837,  Mr.  Baber  resigned  his  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books,  and  Mr.  Panizzi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  the  17th 
November  following,  only  four  months  after  his  promotion,  Mr.  Panizzi,  for 
the  first  time,  stated  objections  to  having  any  printed  Catalogue  at  all. 
A  report  of  the  number  of  titles  revised  and  prepared  up  to  that  time 
having  stated  the  number  at  60,000,  Mr.  Panizzi  remarks,  that  the  labour 
had  been  almost  thrown  away  ;  and  he  considered  it  very  fortunate  that  no 
greater  progress  had  been  made  in  that  work.  It  should  bo  mentioned 
here,  that  in  consequence  of  his  promotion  over  the  head  of  his  senior  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Car}',  that  gentleman  retired  at  Christmas  following ;  another 
was  called  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  third  died  shortly  after ;  so  that 
there  was  only  one  gentleman  left  besides  Mr.  Panizzi,  out  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  five  on  whom  the  Trustees  had  devolved  the  superintendence  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  Catalogue.  Mr.  Panizzi  therefore  saw  in  no  distant  prospect 
that  the  whole  control  of  the  Catalogue  must  fall  into  his  hands :  which 
accounts  for  his  denunciation  of  a  printed  Catalogue,  as  well  as  his  grounds 
of  preference  of  a  manuscript  Catalogue ;  because  the  first  would  have 
been  a  check  upon  him  in  many  ways,  while  the  latter  afforded  none. 
The  Trustees,  however,  remained  firm  in  their  determination  to  have  a 
printed  Catalogue  ;  and  on  four  several  occasions  (18th  November  and 
16th  December  1837,  and  12th  January  and  12th  May  1838)  recorded  in 
their  minutes  resolutions  of  adherence  to  that  determination.  The  third 
time,  it  was  in  these  words — “  That  the  Trustees  adhere  to  their  intention 
of  printing  a  useful  Catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Museum  Library,  on  the 
general  plan  and  basis  of  the  Catalogue  now  in  use.”  Mr.  Panizzi,  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion,  sorely  mortified  at  the  Trustees’  firmness, 
on  being  asked,  said  he  did  not  think  it  possible,  with  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  other  duties,  that  he  should  give  that  superintendence  to  tho 
final  revision  of  the  Catalogue  which  he  thought  it  would  require;  and 
that  if  his  inclinations  were  consulted,  tho  superintendence  of  the  Catalogue 
should  be  placed  in  other  hands. 

On  the  1st  December  1838,  the  Trustees  directed  their  Secretary  to 
remind  M r.  Panizzi  of  their  resolutions  of  the  1 2th  May,  and  requested  him 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  immediate  printing  of  the  Catalogue,  to  be  ready 
for  their  meeting  of  the  loth  ;  also  a  copy  of  the  rules  which  Mr.  Baber 
had  adopted  for  entering  the  titles,  and  of  any  additions  to  or  alterations 
he  had  made  in  them  since  he  had  become  Keeper.  On  the  1 7th,  he  was 
informed  of  the  Trustees’  fixed  determination  to  begin  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  of  their  wish  to  know 
whether  he  was  willing,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  undertake  tho  conduct, 
superintendence,  and  responsibility  of  completing  and  carrying  it  through 
the  press.  Mr.  Panizzi  expressed  his  willingness  to  undertake  that  or 
any  other  duty  the  Trustees  might  require  of  him.  lie  was  informed 
in  reply,  that  the  Trustees  did  not  require  him  to  undertake  this  work  ; 
but  (no  doubt,  alluding  to  his  expressions  on  the  12th  January  1838) 


wished  to  ascertain  whether,  consistently  with  his  other  duties,  he  felt 
that  he  could  promise  that  vigorous  and  constant  attention  to  the  Catalogue 
which  seemed  neccssai-y  to  insure  its  proper  execution.  Mr.  Panizzi  on 
the  1st  of  January  repeats  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  duties  men¬ 
tioned,  and  to  perform  them  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Between  that  time 
and  J uly  following,  a  new  set  of  rules — the  famous  XCI — wore  drawn  up  ; 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  relative  to  the  printing  were  settled  ;  the 
form  of  the  sheet  changed  from  an  octavo  to  a  small  folio  (of  the  size 
of  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Books),  the  size  of  the  volumes  (of  which 
there  were  to  be  six)  fixed  at  250  sheets  or  1000  pages;  each  page  being 
estimated  to  contain  50  entries,  or  50,000  per  volume,  or  300,000  in  all. 
Everything  was  determined  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Panizzi ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  made  it  be  understood  that  every¬ 
thing  that  had  been  done  from  May  1834  up  to  that  time  went  for  nothing, 
as  he  boasted  afterwards  that  he  had  predicted  ;  so  that  tho  whole  ex¬ 
pense  and  labour  of  the  recent  revision,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  tho  preceding  Catalogue  (about  one-third  of  the  whole)  was 
to  be  gone  over  again,  on  the  pretence  that  the  entries  in  the  old  Cata¬ 
logue  were  so  bad,  so  blundering,  so  inaccurate,  that  they  could  never 
harmonize  with  those  constructed  according  to  the  new  rules.  Poor  Sir 
Henry  Ellis  felt,  as  it  was  natural,  deeply  mortified,  and  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  of  the  16th  December,  his  “regret  at  observing 
that  the  last  Catalogue  had  been  represented  to  the  Committee  as  useless, 
and  an  unfit  foundation  for  subsequent  accessions  ”  :  he  recapitulated 
the  history  of  its  preparation,  the  compliments  that  had  been  paid  to  him 
upon  it,  and  challenged  any  examination,  to  test  its  accuracy,  utility, 
&c.  Mr.  Panizzi,  on  the  12th  January  1839,  sang  his  “  Io  triumphe  ”  in  a 
long  report,  exhibiting  the  qualities  of  a  good  catalogue,  and  the  immense 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  making  one ;  interlarding  his  arguments 
with  long  quotations  from  Hyde  and  Fysher’s  Catalogues  of  the  Bodleian 
and  Audiffrcdi’s  Catalogue  of  the  Casanate  Libraries. 

Wo  must  cut  short  our  narrative,  however  :  wo  have  entered  into  these 
details  (condensed  and  abstracted  from  the  important  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  late  Museum  Inquiry  Commission)  only  because  we  believe 
the  public  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  them,  and  that  Appendix  itself  has 
not  been  circulated  beyond  100  copies,  perhaps  not  half  the  number.  We 
pass  over  the  conferences  about  the  rules  in  which  some  of  the  Trustees 
took  part,  and  proceed  to  the  final  instructions  of  the  General  Meeting, 
issued  on  the  13th  July  1839. 

“  The  Trustees,  haring  before  them  the  rules  and  Mr.  Panizzi’s  several 
reports  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  various  minutes  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittees  and  Committees  relative  to  tlie  same, 

“ Resolved , — Without  undervaluing  the  principles  suggested  by  Mr.  Pa¬ 
nizzi  for  the  formation  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  the  merit  of  the  execution  of  the  illustrations  which  he  has  fur¬ 
nished,  the  Trustees,  considering  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  already  de¬ 
voted  to  the  preparations  of  a  Catalogue,  and  the  urgent  desire  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons — 

“  1.  That  the  work  may  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay;  and 
2.  That  the  materials  for  the  Alphabetical  Catalogue  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  resolvable,  when  required,  into  a  Classed 
Catalogue, — 

wish  that  Mr.  Panizzi  would  be  pleased  to  proceed  with  tho  work,  upon 
the  general  understanding,  that  their  object  is  to  have  the  best  Catalogue, 
references  included,  which  can  be  delivered  to  them,  complete  from  the  press, 
on  the  31st  of  December  1844  ;  and  that,  approving  generally  the  rules  which 
he  has  laid  before  them,  they  leave  to  bis  own  discretion  the  application  of 
those  rules  in  respect  of  titles  already  prepared,  subject  always  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  Catalogue  be  completed  as  aforesaid.” 

These  instructions  appear  to  bo  sufficiently  clear  and  precise ;  *  and 
with  regard  to  the  time  allowed,  considering  that  five  years  had  been  al¬ 
ready  spent  in  preparing  and  revising  titles,  we  do  not  see  that  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  very  unreasonable  in  fixing  the  end  of  the  year  1844  (being  ten 
years  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  woik  in  May  1834)  as 
the  term  by  which  the  Catalogue  was  to  be  completed.  The  impression  of 
their  having  allowed  ample  time  was  more  likely  to  be  confirmed  than 
otherwise  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Panizzi’s  report  of  progress  on  the  11th 
December  in  the  same  year.  “  By  tho  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Panizzi  ex¬ 
pects  that  the  whole  titles  of  all  the  printed  works  in  the  British  Museum 
will  have  been  arranged  in  strict  alphabetical  order.”  On  the  11th  March 
1840,  the  first  portion  of  copy  was  sent  to  the  printer  ;  and  on  the  24th 
July  1841,  the  first  volume,  containing  letter  A,  comprised  in  457  pages 
or  114  sheets,  was  laid  before  the  Trustees.  The  printing  had  occupied 
476  days  or  68  weeks ;  being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  If  sheets  or  7 
pages  per  week.  The  charge  for  corrections  must  have  been  enormous  ; 
the  hill  for  printing  alone  being  770/.  (Cf.  5972-5973)  besides  the  paper  and 
binding,  which  would  come  close  upon,  if  not  exceed,  2000/.,  at  a  prime 
cost  of  41.  per  copy — though  the  Trustees  fixed  it  to  be  sold  at  1/. !  Mr. 
Panizzi  wishes  to  have  this  volume  considered  only  as  an  experiment !  The 
Trustees  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  most  costly  one.  Put  what  was  their 
conduct  to  their  wilfully  disobedient  servant  ?  The  minute  of  the  24th  J  uly 
1841  says  simply — “  The  Trustees  conferred  with  Mr.  Panizzi.”  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  record  of  any  meeting  is  found  among  the  papers  in 
the  Appendix  between  that  time  and  7th  January  1843.  If  one  might 
venture  to  suppose  the  scene  which  took  place  between  the  Trustees  and 
the  Keeper  on  the  occasion  of  laying  this  magnum  opus  before  them,  the 
following  dialogue  would  appear  to  represent  pretty  faithfully  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Trustees — -“'Well,  Mr.  Panizzi,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
printed  Catalogue  at  last,  although  only  the  letter  A.  It  is_  a  very  beautiful 
book,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  printer  ;  and  your  part  of  it  also  seems  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  skill  and  ability,  &c.  But,  Mr.  Panizzi,  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  placed  in  a  singularly  awkward  position.  Our  instructions  to  you  were 
very  precise  and  guarded,  that  you  should  produce  to  us  a  complete  printed 
Catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library,  up  to  the  end  of  1838  inclusive,  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1844  :  we  are  now  beyond  the  middle  of  1841,  and  this 
(pointing  to  the  volume)  is  all  the  progress  you  have  yet  made.  If  the  other 

*  If  there  was  a  doubt  about  any  part  of  them  (as  sucli  a  doubt  has  been  started  in 
Mr.  Panizzi’s  favour)  Mr.  Eorshall  the  Secretary  s  evidence  would  fully  clear  it  up. 
“  Mr.  Panizzi,”  he  is  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Trustees,  “  these  rules  have  been 
prepared  with  great  industry  and  great  talent;  they  may  be  very  good  andverj  pro¬ 
per  rules  ;  we  have  no  objection  to  give  them  such  a  sanction  as  implies  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  but  the  main  responsibility  must  lie  with  you.  Apply  the  rules,  if 
you  think  them  beneficial  to  the  public;  you  are  the  best  judge  :  but  if  you  do  carry 
them  out  fully,  remember  they  must  not  interfere  with  a  printed  catalogue.  W  e 
have  frequently  expressed  our  opinion  and  determination  as  to  the  propiiety  of 
having  such  a  catalogue  ;  we  are  not  moved  from  that  determination  ;  whether  you 
strictly  apply  the  rules,  or  whether  you  do  not,  we  must  have  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
now,  or  down  to  within  a  short  time,  in  the  library,  printed  by  the  end  of  1814.” 
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letters  were  only  to  occupy  the  same  time,  (three  years,)  it  would  take 
seventy-two  years  to  finish  it ;  hut  as  several  of  them  are  much  longer,  pro¬ 
bably  double  and  treble  the  size,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  instead  of  six 
years,  as  we  had  calculated  at  the  end  of  last  year,  we  shall  have  a  century  to 
wait,  before  not  we  but  our  grandchildren  will  see  the  end  of  it.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?” 

Panizzi — “  Gentlemen,  I  never  concealed  from  you  my  conviction  that  the 
Catalogue  could  not  be  completed  in  1844.  The  rules  which  were  drawn  up, 
which  were  fully  deliberated  upon  at  several  meetings,  and  which  were 
finally  sanctioned  by  yourselves,  are  the  rules  by  which  I  am  guided  in 
drawing  up  this  Catalogue.  The  work  is  now  carried  on  with  all  possible 
despatch  consistently  with  correctness.  I  was  hound  to  do  all  I  could  to  com¬ 
plete  it  in  1844  if  possible,  and  if  not  possible,  to  have  it  completed  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  public  cannot  expect  more.” 

The  Trustees  seem  to  have  been  dumbfounded  at  the  cool  impudence 
of  this  reply  :  but  they  might  have  easily  retorted  upon  him,  by  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  his  own  voluntary  offer,  in  April  1834,  to  accomplish  the  whole 
in  five  or  six  years ;  that  his  ideas  then,  as  well  as  in  183G,  when  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  (Q.  4832,  4833,  4852,) 
as  to  the  nature  and  plans  of  nnAlphabetical  Catalogue,  did  not  differ  so  much 
from  those  of  other  persons  as  tc  draw  the  Trustees’  special  attention  to 
them ;  but  that  whatever  these  were,  they  considered  that  a  gross  decep¬ 
tion  had  been  practised  upon  them,  when,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  in¬ 
structions  of  July  1839,  he  had  immediately  commenced  his  operations  on 
“  the  broad  scale  ”  which  the  volume  now  before  them  exhibited  :  that 
this  was  not  an  alphabetical  catalogue  at  all ,  but  a  perfect  jumble  of  alpha¬ 
betical  and  classified  arrangement,  such  as  could  in  no  possible  way  bo 
“resolvable,  when  required,  into  a  classed  Catalogue,”  as  their  second 
instruction  directed.  And  they  might  then  also,  with  great  propriety, 
have  called  upon  him,  before  he  proceeded  one  step  further,  to  explain  to 
them  upon  paper,  and  in  detailed  paragraphs,  the  whole  minutiae  of  the 
plan  on  which  he  was  now  proceeding.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
done ;  the  Keeper  proceeded  with  his  Catalogue  as  before,  and  as  he  has 
done  ever  since,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  Trustees, — thereby 
enabling  him  to  carry  his  point  of  having  no  printed  Catalogue ,  in  which 
he  has  fairly  succeeded.  The  pretence,  too,  of  his  adherence  to  the  rules 
having  delayed  his  progress,  is  mere  fudge :  the  rules  are  quite  as  often 
violated,  and  multiplied,  as  they  are  observed ;  and  one  rule  in  particular 
(XXII.  with  regard  to  Oriental  hooks)  is  no  more  attended  to  than  if  it 
had  never  existed.  In  the  course  of  the  printing  of  the  first  volume,  the 
Trustees,  who  saw  the  sheets  as  they  were  passing  through  the  press, 
made  suggestions  and  objections  as  to  several  entries,  all  tending  to 
question  their  unnecessary  length  ;  hut  they  were  summarily  and  at  once 
put  down  by  the  Keeper,  as  matters  with  which  they  had  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  ! 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  progressive  enlargement  of  Mr.  Panizzi’s 
ideas  as  to  the  number  of  titles  he  had  to  catalogue.  In  January  1840,  he 
says — “  The  grand  total  is  estimated  at  330,000.  But  as  there  are  more 
entries  in  the  Catalogue  than  either  titles  or  slips,  and  moreover,  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  now  laid  down,”  &c.,  “the  total  number  of  entries,  it 
is  expected,  will  not  fall  much  short  of  400,000.”  Three  years  after, 
(January  1843)  he  reports  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Trustees,  that 
“the titles  are  not  ready  in  manuscript,  nor  anything  like  it;  and  instead 
of  400,000,  they  will  be  much  more  than  double.” 

On  the  27th  of  June  1844,  he  calculates  that  the  Catalogue,  if  printed, 
will  form  forty  folio  volumes,  and  would  cost  40,0007  ;  a  sum  which  an¬ 
other  witness  before  the  Commission  (Edwards,  Q.  5973)  thought  would 
be  “  money  well  spent.”  A  week  afterwards,  viz.  on  the  4th  of  July, 
Mr.  Panizzi  reports,  in  answer  to  the  Trustees’  inquiry  at  what  period, 
according  to  the  best  calculation  he  could  make,  the  new  Alphabetical  Cata¬ 
logue  would  be  ready  in  MS.  ? — “  that  the  number  of  titles  being  800,000, 
(not  less,  but  probably  more)  to  be  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  as  previous 
to  1839,  they  cannot  he  written  out,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  now 
adopted,  before  the  end  of  1854.”  As  to  books  added  since  1838,  as 
they  are  catalogued  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  received,  these  titles  are 
within  two  or  three  thousand  at  most,  always  written  out,  and  ready  for  j 
use.  Put  this  does  not  imply  that  the  titles  so  written  out  would  be  also 
arranged  ready  for  press.  In  March  1846,  we  have  a  still  further  increase. 
On  that  day,  in  answer  to  questions  by  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Panizzi  stated 
“that  the  Catalogue  could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1854  of  all  the  books 
which  the  Museum  contains  at  this  time,  and  will  contain  up  to  that  period” 

• — [ This  is  an  entirely  new  ‘version  of  Ids  commission  ;  hitherto  there  had  never 
been  any  question  but  of  a  Catalogue  to  the  end  of  1838] — “  that  it  would  take 
six  years  more,  say  six  years  more,  to  prepare  such  Catalogue  in  such  a 
state  of  revision  as  might  be  fit  for  the  press,  if  it  be  determined  to  print  it ; 
that,  if  printed,  it  would  occupy  seventy-five  volumes,  say  seventy  volumes 
at  any  rate  ;  that  it  would  take  one  year  to  correct  the  press  of  two  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  that  it  would  therefore  require  thirty-five  years  to  pass  the  Cata¬ 
logue  through  the  press ;  and  that  when  completed,  and  delivered  complete 
to  the  nation,  in  1895,  it  would  represent  the  state  of  the  Museum  Library  in 
1854  or  1860  as  to  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.”  Mr.  Panizzi  further  stated 
his  opinion,  that  to  complete  a  written  Catalogue  for  the  use  of  the  readers 
in  the  Museum,  without  so  accurate  a  revision  as  would  be  necessary  if  the 
Catalogue  were  to  be  printed,  would  occupy  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
according  to  the  rules  adopted  and  acted  upon  down  to  this  time.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  of  19th  January  1848,  we  have  a 
tolerably  full  development  of  the  Keeper’s  ideas  of  a  suitable  Catalogue  for 
the  Museum  Library — 

“  No  doubt,  a  good,  well-arranged,  and  well-kept-up  catalogue,  wholly  in 
manuscript,  is  what  is  wanted  in  a  large  increasing  library.  No  page  ought 
to  contain  more  than  three  entries  at  first ;  these  three  entries  should  be 
at  full  length,  not  abridged,  but  as  they  stand  on  the  shelf.  The  pages 
should  be  of  a  moderate  folio  size,  and  no  more  than  two  additional  entries 
should  ever  be  made  in  them.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  than  five  entries 
on  a  page ;  when  another  title,  making  a  sixth  entry  on  a  page,  the  whole 
leaf  should  be  retranscribed  on  the  original  plan,  One  volume  of  700  pages 
(three  entries  on  each  page)  would  contain  2,100.  Five  hundred  such  vo¬ 
lumes  would  contain  1,050,000  such  entries,  with  space  to  increase  the  whole 
to  1,750,000.”  [We  should  say,  2,100,000,  by  the  additional  contrivance  of 
retranscribing  the  leaf!] 

To  any  one  desirous  of  discovering  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Panizzi’ s  plan  of 
cataloguing,  this  last  extract  will  afford  the  simplest  and  readiest  key.* 
W  e  have  tried  it  ourselves,  and  found  it  to  answer  perfectly,  whatever 
number  of  volumes  the  Library  may  contain.  The  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  estimated  to  contain  300,000  volumes  at  the  time  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  Catalogue  was  begun.  By  whom  was  it  so  estimated  ? — by 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Baber,  two  gentlemen  whom  experience,  derived  from 


their  share  in  the  compilation  of  the  old  Catalogue,  and  long  familiarity 
with  books,  rendered  as  good  judges  as  could  be  desired.  The  present 
Keeper  was  then  a  subordinate  officer,  he  had  been  in  the  Museum  only 
throe  years,  and  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  either  foreign  or  Bri¬ 
tish  libraries  but  as  a  student — “  he  had  had  a  liking  for  bibliography  all 
his  life.”  He  was  willing,  however,  to  act  upon  his  superiors’  estimate 
of  numbers,  and  volunteered  to  do  the  work,  in  a  superior  style,  in  five 
or  six  years,  as  we  have  seen.  Have  we  any  evidence  whatever  that  this 
estimate  was  underrated?  Not  an  atom. 

Another  dodge  which  this  learned  Keeper  has  played  off  upon  the  Trus¬ 
tees  is  so  glaring,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  not  at  once  seen, 
through :  that  it  has  not  yet  had  that  fate,  seems  pretty  evident  from  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  their  Report.  After  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume,  reports  were  regularly  made  from  time  to 
time  of  the  progress  of  the  Catalogue ;  the  sum  of  which  reports  was,  that 
from  July  1841  to  May  1849,  they  had  proceeded  from  B  to  F,  and  of 
letter  G  as  far  as  the  name  Gardiner  inclusive.  M.  Panizzi  then  said  that 
500,000  titles  had  been  prepared,  and  also  that  he  considered  somewhere 
about  half  the  work  has  been  done.  (It  is  not  worth  while  to  he  nice 
about  trifles  with  such  a  man  ;  hut  it  appears  to  us  that  only  half  of  the 
half  had  been  got  through  in  these  six  letters.)  The  Commissioners  say 
(p.  18) — “Wo  find  it  estimated  that  there  are  slips  prepared  for  about 
half  the  new  Catalogue.  Its  continuation  with  the  utmost  possible  ex¬ 
pedition  consistent  with  satisfactory  execution  we  consider  a  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  to  which  the  strength  of  the  department  should  henceforth  bo  di¬ 
rected.”  And  (in  page  19) — “  With  reference  to  a  state  of  things  which 
we  find  existing,  we  unite  in  deprecating  any  proposal  for  entering  now 
on  the  preparation  with  a  view  to  publication  of  a  compendious  Cata¬ 
logue.”  Had  ho  really  got  so  far  as  Gardiner,  this  would  have  been  a  cer¬ 
tain  step  in  advance.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  all  the  intermediate  letters 
are  precisely  in  the  same  state  with  letter  A,  which  is  actually  printed, 
which  in  its  original  manuscript  state  formed  sixteen  folio  volumes,  and  is 
now  seventeen,  and  “  some  time  hence  the  seventeen  volumes  of  that  letter 
will  become  twenty  or  more,”  according  to  Panizzi’s  own  statement  to  Lord 
Ellesmere  ?  When  we  come  to  cross-questions,  he  relapses  into  the  vague. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  asks  him,  22d  May  1849,  (Q.  9955,)  “  When 
is  the  Catalogue  likely  to  he  finished  r  ”  The  answer  is,  “  I  cannot 
tell.” — “  Can  you  give  anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  time?” — 
“No,  that  is  matter  of  experience.”  It  is  needless  to  quote  another 
sentence. 

We  conclude  this  paper  with  the  expression  of  our  thorough  convic¬ 
tion,  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  preceding  documents, 
and  the  collateral  evidence  elicited  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry, 

1.  That  the  so-called  Alphabetical  Catalogue  is  at  this  moment,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  just  as  near  its  completion  as  on  the  day  when  it  was 
commenced,  in  January  1839.  That  it  never  can  be  printed,  is  equally 
certain ;  aud  that  the  titles  cannot  he  of  the  slightest  use  in  forming  any 
compendious  catalogue,  is  not  less  so,  (as  Mr.  Panizzi  has  frequently 
told  us  himself,)  as  it  would  be  much  more  troublesome  to  pick  out  those 
that  could  bo  employed  than  to  write  them  over  again. 

2.  That  the  whole  of  the  money  expended  upon  this  Catalogue  since 
May  1834,  whatever  be  the  sum — whether  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds — has  been  entirely  thrown  away ! 

3.  That  neither  the  Trustees  nor  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  appear 
ever  to  have  bestowed  one  hour’s  time  on  an  examination  of  this  printed 
portion  of  the  Catalogue,  on  which  so  much  money  and  time  have  been 
lavished,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  peculiarities,  or  in  what  respect  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  or  agreed  with  other  catalogues  of  large  collections.  The  only 
and  the  best  excuse  that  can  he  made  for  them,  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Eorshall,  one  of  the  ■witnesses  before  the  Commission  ;  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  famous  rules,  says — “Buies  for  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  are  things 
which  cannot  he  understood  by  a  set  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  without 
devoting  that  time  and  attention  which  might  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  on  other  subjects.” 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this  subject  before  long,  and  give  our 
readers  some  further  specimens  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Signor 
Antonio  Panizzi. 

*  The  difficulty  of  increasing  300,000  titles  into  2,100,000  is  not  so  great  as  some 
might  imagine ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  processes  that  could  be  devised. 
Take,  for  example,  two  collections  of  tracts  with  which  every  English  historical 
reader  is  quite  familiar,  the  Harleian  Miscellany  and  the  Somers  Tracts.  The 
first  consists  of  ten  volumes  quarto,  and  the  second  of  thirteen  volumes  quarto ; 
both  the  last  editions.  They  have  botli  full  indexes,  which  renders  it  very  easy  to 
find  any  tract  you  wish  to  refer  to.  There  are  651  tracts  in  the  first,  and  959  in  the 
second — or  loio  in  the  two  :  divide  this  1610  by  23  (the  number  of  volumes) — you 
have  70  as  the  average  number  of  tracts  in  each  volume — that  is,  by  this  mode  of 
cataloguing,  each  volume  is  multiplied  70  times;  besides  which,  of  some  single 
tract  reprinted  in  either  of  these  collections  there  may  be  several  copies,  all  of  which 
are  separately  catalogued.  Take  for  instance  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Col.  Titus 
against  Cromwell,  called  Killing  no  Murder ,  published  under  the  pseudonymous 
name  of  William  Allen.  In  this  volume  of  the  Catalogue  you  have  it  under  Allen, 
William,  no  fewer  than  eleven  times  :  when  you  come  to  letter  K,  you  will  have  it, 
probably  with  a  fuller  title,  as  it  appears  with  an  etc.  in  this  first  instance ;  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  both  to  Allen  and  Titus,  but  how  many  times  repeated  under  K  and  T  we  know 
not — probably  thirty-three  in  ali.  The  same  thing  happens  with  all  the  other  great 
theological,  historical,  and  other  collections ;  which  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  volumes  supply  hundreds  and  thousands  of  titles.  Then  the  names  of  authors, 
if  they  have  ever  been  written  with  the  slightest  variation,  even  of  a  letter — if  they 
have  been  written  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English — you  have  them 
all,  not  in  sequence  with  the  or  between  them,  but  standing  separately  in  capital 
letters,  as  if  they  were  different  authors.  Then  we  have  that  “  beautiful  specimen 
of  bibliography Academies,  c$-c.,  of  68  pages  and  136  columns,  of  25  titles  at  least 
I  to  the  column,  every  one  of  which  lias  to  be  repeated  once  or  oftener;  170  or  more 
\  medical  theses  of  Alberti  as  President,  which  must  be  all  repeated  under  Adami,  and 
170  other  names  as  Respondents.  Any  one  who  looks  at  these  things  with  half  an  eye 
will  see  at  once  the  facility  of  making  np  in  this  way,  not  two  millions,  but  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  titles,  and  the  small  chance  of  ever  coming  to  an  end  with  such  a  catalogue. 


BIltTHS. 

On  the  9th  June,  in  India,  the  Lady  of  Commodore  Plumridge,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  5th  July,  at  Varna,  in  Bulgaria,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  St.  John 
Neale,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  in  that  place,  of  a  son. 

On  the  lGth  August,  at  Southwell,  Notts,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Randolp 
of  a  son. 

On  the  16th,  at  Wonliam  Manor,  Beigate,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Albert  Way, 
daughter. 

On  the  17th,  in  Chester  Square,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham  Toler,  of  a  son. 

On  the  18th,  at  the  Chateau,  Leicester,  the  Wife  of  Captain  Cheslyn,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

On  the  20th,  at  Plas  Issa,  Denbighshire,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Reynolds,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Rotherfield  Peppard,  Oxfordshire,  of  a  son. 

On  the  20th,  at  Balbirnie,  Eifeshire,  N.B.,  the  Lady  Georgiana  Balfour,  of  a  son. 

On  the  21st,  Lady  Rivers,  of  a  daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On  the  2d  July,  at  West  Oxford,  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Revell,  A.M., 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Palmer,  A.B.,  Rector  of  Guelph  and  Rural  Dean,  to  Catherine, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  John  Blanshard,  Esq.,  II.  E.  I.  Company’s  Service. 

On  the  15th  August,  at  Basildon,  Berks,  Commander  Francis  Thomas  Brown, 
R.N.,  to  Sophia,  third  daughter  of  the  Rcr.  G.  II.  Peel,  of  the  Grotto,  Basildon. 

On  the  15th,  at  Dawlish,  Francis  Barrow,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister-at-law, 
to  Catherine  Clara,  second  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Dick,  of  Brook  House, 
Dawlish. 

On  the  20th,  at  Rochdale,  George  Poulden,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-law,  to  Emma  Frances,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  X.  Molesworth,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Rochdale. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  8th  August,  at  Tours,  Charlotte,  the  Wife  of  Colonel  Verrier,  and  sister  of 
Major-General  Brotherton. 

On  the  9th,  at  Interlacken,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  rifle,  John  William, 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  James  and  the  late  Lady  E.  Dutton;  in  his  22d  year. 

On  the  16th,  in  Ranelagh  Terrace,  Pimlico,  Caroline  Calladine,  Relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Cox,  of  Iver;  in  her  100th  year. 

On  the  16th,  at  Valencia,  county  of  Kerry,  Susan  Ann,  Wife  of  William  Talbot 
Grosbie,  Esq.,  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Lindsey  Burrell,  of  Stoke  Park,  Suffolk  ;  in  her  33d  year. 

On  the  17th,  at  St.  Feock,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  William  Ilichens,  Curate  of  St.  Fe- 
ock,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Hichens,  Esq.,  of  East 
Dulwich  ;  in  his  25tli  year. 

On  the  17th,  in  London,  Caroline  Alicia  Sheridan,  Widow'  of  the  late  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Michael  Riddell. 

On  the  17th,  at  Tenby,  South  "Wales,  drowned  whilst  bathing,  Thomas  Hastings 
Van  Atwood,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Thomas  Atwood,  Vicar  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  and  Great  Grimsby;  in  his  21st  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s,  Piccadilly,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Ar- 
buthnot. 

On  the  19th,  in  London,  Sir  Charles  Vincent  Loraine,  Bart. ;  in  his  43d  year. 

On  the  19th,  at  Brighton,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  President  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my;  in  his  81st  year. 

On  the  20th,  in  Carlton  Ten-ace,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Dow-agcr  Lady  Wenlock. 

On  the  21st,  Sir  Charles  Blois,  Bart.,  of  Cockfield  Hall,  Suffolk  ;  in  his  85th  year. 

On  the  21st,  in  Richmond  Terrace,  John  Henry  Ley,  Esq.,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  Trehill,  Devon. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Admiralty,  Aug.  16. — Corps  of  Royal  Marines — First  Lieut.  W.  G.  Slither  to  be 
Gapt.  vice  Capt.  J.  Dowman,  retired. 

War-office,  Aug.  23. — 17th  Regt.  of  Light  Drags. — Cornet  A.  Lcarmonth  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Reed,  who  retires.  34th  Foot — Capt.  T.  Bellew,  from  the 
5th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  C.  W.  Randolph,  who  retires  upon  half-pay  5th  Foot.  63d 
Foot — Ensign  E.  R.  C.  Sheldon  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Fairtlougli,  who  re¬ 
tires.  68th  Foot — Lieut.  T.  De  Courcy  Hamilton  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Nicol,  wrho  resigns 
the  adjutancy  only.  77th  Foot— Lieut.  H.  Watts,  from  half-pay  unatt.  to  be  Lieut, 
(repaying  the  difference,)  vice  O’Brien,  promoted  ;  Ensign  H.  Kent  to  be  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  "Watts,  who  retires.  88th  Foot— Lieut.  Nathaniel  Steevens,  from  the 
20th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Leatham,  promoted. 

Unattached. —  Lieut.  J.  B.  Leatham,  from  the  88th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  without  pur¬ 
chase. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Aug.  20. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery. — Second  Capt.  E.  Price 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Young,  retired  upon  full-pay;  First  Lieut.  A.  C.  Gleig  to  Second 
■Capt.  vice  Price ;  Second  Lieut.  11.  Mackenzie  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Gleig. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  August  20. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Brown  and  Haigh,  Liverpool,  commission-agents — 
Chrippes  and  Son,  Petworth,  auctioneers — Pearson  and  Co.  Almondbury,  scrib- 
bling-millers — Cardiff  and  Co.  Liverpool,  ship-bread-bakers — J.  and  J.  Lord,  Lower 
Booths,  Lancashire,  cotton-manufacturers — Stratton  and  Co.  Bristol,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  w  heels — Nevison  and  Co.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  commission-agents— Chap¬ 
pell  and  Plant,  Manchester,  fustian-manufacturers — Bentley  and  Can-,  Asliton- 
under- Lyne,  brewers  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Bentley — C.  and  J.  Smith,  Mold  Green, 
Huddersfield,  drysalters — Clapham  and  Gray,  Leeds,  joiners — Birt  and  Co.  Mounton, 
Monmouthshire,  paper-makers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Birt — Brown  and  Co.  Colchester, 
silk-throwsters — Elliot  and  Collins,  jun.  Tenterden,  plumbers — S.  and  M.  Weetinan, 
Manchester,  fustian-manufacturers— E.  and  D.  Penly,  Alderley,  Gloucestershire, 
dyers — W'hite  and  Faults,  Fareham,  Hampshire,  wine-merchants— Holland  and  Co. 
Oldham,  tailors— Samuel  and  Co.  Rio  de  Janeiro — A.  and  W.  Bell,  Leicester, 
plumbers — Chapman  and  Mann,  Woolpit,  Suffolk,  grocers — T  lie  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Stuart. 

Bankrupts.— John  Gray  and  Robert  Williams,  Chester,  engineers,  to  surren¬ 
der  Sept.  2,  23  :  solicitor,  Walker,  Chester ;  official  assignee,  Cazenove,  Liverpool — 
William  Goodwin,  Macclesfield,  manufacturer.  Sept.  4,  26;  solicitors,  Lawrence 
and  Reed,  Bread  Street;  Sale  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Man¬ 
chester — William  Hymers,  Gateshead,  publican,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  3  :  solicitors,  Harle, 
Southampton  Buildings;  Butcherbank,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  official  assignee, 
Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Certificate. — To  be  granted,  unless  causebe  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— Oct.  14,  Nicholson,  York,  trader. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Thomas,  Bristol,  hotelkeeper;  div.  of  5s.  Aug. 
21,  and  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Miller,  Bristol — II.  and  J.  Davis,  Chalford, 
Gloucestershire,  clothiers  ;  div.  of  bd. ;  and  a  div.  of  9s.  on  the  separate  estate  of  J. 
Davis,  Aug.  21,  and  any  subsequent  Wednesday ;  Miller,  Bristol — Knight,  Bristol, 
silversmith;  div.  of  Is.  10?d.  Aug.  21,  and  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Miller, 
Bristol— Collins,  Bristol,  tailor;  div.  of  6s.  Aug.  21,  and  any  subsequent  Wednesday; 
Miller,  Bristol — Dickson,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  grocer;  div.  of  6s.  8 d.  Aug.  21, 
and  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Miller,  Bristol. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Jenkins,  Lochgoilhead,  Argyllshire,  wright,  Aug.  23, 
Sept.  20 — Mein,  Kelso,  cabinet-maker,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  24 — Shaw,  Dundee,  writer, 
Aug.  23,  Sept.  16 — Miller,  Edinburgh,  cattle-dealer,  Aug  26,  Sept.  16 — M‘Haffie, 
Glasgow,  banker,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  16 — Hamilton,  Haddington,  horse-dealer,  Aug.  17, 
Sept.  17. 


Friday ,  August  23. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. —  H.  and  J.  Wilshin,  Edgcware  Road,  oil-warehousemen 
—  Huntington  and  Stonehewer,  Bucklersbury,  designers— Snowden  and  Alderson, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  woolstaplers — Roylancc  and  Co.  Blackburn,  woollendrapers — 
J.  and  J.  R.  Gay,  Leeds,  cutlers — Rigby  and  Co.  Bolton-le-Moors,  brass-founders — 
The  Misses  Holman,  Topsham,  grocers — Dawes  and  Sons,  West  Bromwich,  iron¬ 
masters — Legras  and  Co.  Paris,  engineers — J.  and  W.  Poole,  Preston,  provision- 
dealers — Davies  and  Hitchings,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  drapers — Donnelly  and 
Clark,  St.  John’s  Road,  Upper  Holloway,  builders—  Chaffey  and  Co.  Thorncombe, 
woolstaplers — Wild  and  Treasure,  Marylebone  Street,  drapers— Foster  and  West,  Old 
Broad  Street,  chemists. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — Reuben  Brooks,  Regent  Street,  picture-dealer. 

Bankrupts. — Joseph  Samuel  Hodge  and  James  Culpin,  New  Oxford  Street,  tai¬ 
lors,  to  surrender  Sept.  5,  Oct.  4  :  solicitors,  Linklaters,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion- 
house  ;  official  assignee,  Carman,  Birchin  Lane— Robert  Barnard,  Carnaby  Street, 
Golden  Square,  oilman,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  8  :  solicitor,  Boulton,  Northampton  Square ;' offi¬ 
cial  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Dorinda  Ann  Burnett,  Dawley,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  lodging-housekeeper.  Sept.  7,  Oct.  8  :  solicitors,  Smith  and  James,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham— Thomas  Thomas,  Dudley,  iron-mer¬ 
chant,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  1 ;  solicitors,  Caldicott  and  Canning,  Dudley;  Ilodgson,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham— Thomas  Wilson,  West  Bromwich, 
iron-manufacturer,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  1:  solicitors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham  ;  Hodg¬ 
son,  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham — Jane  Thomas,  Brynmawr, 
Brecon,  grocer,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  4  :  solicitor,  Abbot,  Bristol ;  official  assignee,  Hutton, 
Bristol — Joseph  Kirkland,  Stockport,  joiner,  Sept.  2,  Oct.  2;  solicitor,  Goolden, 
Stockport;  official  assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester — Henry  Edward  Gerlacit,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  merchant,  Aug.  28,  Oct.  8  ;  solicitors,  Sudlows  and  Co.  Bedford 
Row  ;  Hodge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne— John  Davidson  and  Richard  Davidson,  South  Shields,  butchers,  Aug.  28. 
Oct.  10;  solicitors,  Philipe,  Gray’s  Inn  Square ;  Mcdcalf,  North  Shields ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Ralph  Dickenson,  Crook,  Durham,  grocer, 
Aug.  28,  Oct.  4  :  solicitor,  Ilarle,  Southampton  Buildings  ;  official  assignee,  Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Dividends. — Sept.  16,  Tapley,  Sidmouth,  linendraper — Sept.  16,  Welch,  Westbury 
Wiltshire,  innkeeper — Sept.  27,  Jardine,  Dartford,  linendraper — Sept.  16,  Cohen* 
Lloyd’s  Coffee-house,  merchant— Sept.  16,  Blackmore,  Cork  Street,  tailor — Sept.  27. 
Clarke  and  Co.  Leicester,  bankers— Nov.  10,  Alsop,  Walsall,  lead-merchant— Oct.  4, 
Stone,  Derbyshire,  builder — Oct.  3,  Hellings,  Rugelcy,  brewer — Oct.  3,  Mitchell, 
Birmingham,  draper— Oct.  8,  Thomas,  Leominster,  wine-merchant — Sept.  26,  Storm, 
Cardiff,  builder — Sept.  26,  Matthews,  Monmouth,  pianoforte-seller — Sept.  18,  Yol- 
land,  Ashburton,  limeburner— Sept.  16,  Livsy,  Bury,  cotton-spinner — Sept.  16,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Manchester,  cotton-spinner. 

Certificates.—  To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Sept.  13,  Spratt,  Slaone  Terrace,  coach-maker— Sept.  13,  Newton,  Dover 
Street,  milliner — Sept.  13,  Absalom,  Portsmouth,  coal-merchant — Sept.  24,  Richard¬ 
son,  Edgware  Road,  ironmonger— Sept.  16,  Barnes,  Ilungerford,  auctioneer — Sept. 
27,  Pretty,  Leicester,  grocer — Oct.  3,  Stoessiger,  Birmingham,  jeweller. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Kidd,  Tynemouth,  brewer;  second  and  final  div. 
of  10|rf.  on  the  separate  estate,  on  any  Saturday;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — • 
W.  and  J.  Pile,  Monkwearmouth,  ship-builders;  first  div.  of  Is.  6 d.  and  on  the’sepa- 
rate  estate  of  J.  Pile  first  div.  of  105.  any  Saturday ;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Murray,  Helmsdale,  shipmaster,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  18 — 
Bridges  or  King,  Forres,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  17. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced. . 

3%  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  lid  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  l%d.  per  diem 
India  Bonds,  3%  per  Cent . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thura. 

96§ 

96J 

OBJ 

96% 

96% 

96% 

96% 

960 

96% 

96  J 

97 

97 

97 

98% 

960 

968 

981 

99 

98j 

98% 

8] 

— 

8  J 

— 

212J 

211% 

212% 

212% 

212 

68  pm. 

68 

65 

68 

68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88  pm. 

Friday, 

9G| 

96% 

97% 

99% 

212.J 

267 

68 

85 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

84 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 

..4%  — 

911 

Mexican . 

Ditto . 

••21  - 

Michigan . 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

92 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . . 

..6  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 

..6  — 

— 

New  York  (1858) . 

Chilian . 

— 

Ohio . 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

77 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

■  ■n  - 

578 

Peruvian . 

..41  _ 

Ditto . 

..4  — 

89% 

Portuguese . 

.  .5  — 

French  . 

..3  — 

— 

Diito . 

..3  — 

Ditto . 

..5  — 

97f.  75c. 

Russian . 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

731 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

Louisiana  (Sterling!  . . . . 
Maryland  (Sterling)  . . . . 

..5  — 

90  exd. 
90 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

83%  ex  d. 
81 J 


112% 

18 

37f 

3g 

35 


SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

Caledonian . 

78 

Australasian . 

272 

22$ 

242  exd. 

271 

Great  Western . 

58%  cx  d. 

National  of  Ireland . 

— 

37% 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

39% 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

42’ 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

54 

Union  of  Australia . 

32i 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

80 

Union  of  Loudon . 

1-4 

Loudon  and  Black  wall . 

41 

Mines — 

London  and  North-western . 

111% 

Bolanos . 

— 

North  British . 

6 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  Roy) . 

151 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

15% 

Cobre  Copper . 

33 

South-western . 

64  cx  d. 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

141 

Australian  Agricul iural . 

15 

15* 

- 36 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27  k 

East  and  West  India . 

143 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

77 

BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10% 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  4  ll| 


METALS. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0 
Iron,  British  Bars  ....  5  10 

Lead,  British  l'ig . 17  1.3 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg...  13  1.5 


Per  ton. 

0  ..  0  0  0 
0  ..  0  0 
0  ..  18  0 
0  ..  14  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Aug.  23. 


s.  s. 

Wheat,  R. New  40  to  42 

Rye . 

s.  s. 

.  22  to  23 

s  s. 

Maple . 29  to  31 

Oats,  Feed  . 

8.  8. 

.  16  to  17 

Fine  .... 

..  42—44 

Barley . 

.  19  —  20 

White  .. 

.  25 — 26 

Fine  . 

.  17  —  18 

old  .... 

..  40  —  41 

Malting . 

.  23  —  24 

Boilers  . 

.  27—28 

Poland  . . 

.  17  —  18 

White  . . 

..  41—42 

Malt,  Oril.  . 

.  48  —  50 

Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Fine  . 

.  18—19 

Fine  .... 

..  42  —  44 

Fine . 

.  50  —  52 

Old . 

Potato  . . . 

.  21  —  22 

Super.  New.  44  —  50 

Peas,  Hog. . 

.  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 

Fine  . 

.  23  —  24 

AVERAGE  ritICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  43«.  Id.  I  Rye  .  234.  3d. 

Barley  ....  22  2  Beans  . 27  7 

Oats .  18  0  j  Peas  .  27  2 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  Gd.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Aug.  17. 

Wheat  ....  43s.  8 d.  I  Rye . 23s. Od. 

Barley  .  22  8  Beans  . 28  2 

Oats  .  18  4  I  Peas . 26  5 


PROVISIONS 


Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  od.  per  doz. 
Carlow,  31.  6s.  to  '6l.  10s.  per  cwt. 


Bacon,  Irish  . 

. . .  .per  cwt.  60s.  to 

0 

Cheese,  Cheshire  ... 

.  42  — 

GO 

Derby  Plain . 

54 

Hams,  York . 

70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadeniiall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  •  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 

Beef  ..  2  6  to  2  10  to  3  4  .  2  10  to  3  6  to  3  10  I  Friday.  Monday, 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  3  8  —  3  10  —  4  2  Beasts  .  1,098  .  3,701 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  10  —  3  4  —  3  10  Sheep.  14,4  0 .  20,350 

Pork  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  ....  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  01  Calves .  591  240 

Lamb..  3  4  —  4  0  —  4  4  4  0  —  4  4  —  4  8  |  Pigs  ...  215 .  200 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Ear nham  ditto . 


W  OOL. 

110s.  to  130s.  Down  and  half-bred  llogs  per  lb.  1 2d.  to  13  Id. 

120  —  210  Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  12% 

100  —  108  Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. .. .  12  —  0 

0  —  0  | Fine  Combing .  10% —  111 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 
Cumberland.  Smithfield. 


Hay,  Good . 

. .  78s.  to  80s. 

.  88  —  90 

Wheat  Straw. . 

.  26  —  30  . 

.  22  —  28 

Whitechapel. 

. . .  65s.  to  70». 

0  —  0 
. .  55  —  63 

, . .  74—84 

. .  23—26 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15 

Refined  .  1  17 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  0d.  to  5s.  6 d. 
Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hctton .  15  6 

Tecs .  15  3 


GROCERIES. 

6  Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.'  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

0  Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

9  Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

0  *  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  61s.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  43  —  44s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  26s.  5 %rf. 

1  West  India  Molasses . 13s.  0d.  to  15s.  6d, 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


TNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

X  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no- 
Madaas  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
apropriatc  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY, Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6r/;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 

SOCIETY  0 ~F  ART  S.— 

O  SPECIAL  PRIZE-LIST  FOR  1850-51. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  in  1851,  which 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
as  the  successful  enlargement  of  an  idea  the  Society  has  long 
aimed  to  realize,  has  appeared  to  the  Council  to  render  alto¬ 
gether  superfluous  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to 
pursue  its  ordinary  course  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  by  the  offer  of  its  usual  prizes  for 
the  session  of  1850  and  1851 . 

The  Council  have  therefore  considered  how  they  might 
most  usefully  apply  that  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Society 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  useful  work  they 
can  undertake,  and  one  they  believe  to  be  strictly  auxiliary  to 
the  views  of  their  Royal  President  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  and  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition, 
will  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  philosophical  treatises 
on  the  various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  which  shall  set 
forth  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  to  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  Council  accordingly  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  Sociotv, 
the  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS 
for  the  best,  and  the  Society’s  SMALL  MEDAL  and 
TEN  POUNDS  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  exhibited  in  the  section  of  Raw  Materials  and 
Produce. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Machinery. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Manufactures. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  treatise  must  occupy,  and  not  exceed,  eighty  pages  of 
the  size  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

The  Society  will  also  award  its  Large  Medal  and  Twenty- 
five  Guineas  for  the  best  general  treatise  upon  the  Exhibition 
treated  commercially,  politically,  and  statistically  ;  and  Small 
Medals  for  the  best  treatises  ou  any  special  object  or  class  of 
objects  exhibited. 

The  treatises  for  which  rewards  are  given  are  to  he  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Society  ;  and  if  deemed  suitable  for  publication, 
should  the  Council  see  fit,  they  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  will  award  to  the  author  the  net 
amount  of  any  profits  which  may  arise  from  the  publication 
after  the  payment  of  the  expenses. 

The  treatises  to  be  delivered  at  the  Society’s  House  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  June  1851. 

In  announcing  this  List,  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  confine  the  rewards  of  the  Society  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  there,  though,  for  the  reasons  given,  they  do  not 
anticipate  that  communications  of  interest  on  other  subjects 
will  be  submitted. 

18,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  (By  order) 

Aug.  8th  1850. _ GEORGE  GROVE,  Sec. 

1  ANDS  in  the  CANTERBURY  SET- 

Xj  ELEMENT, — The  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Canterbury  Association  hereby  give,  notice  that  Thursday, 
the  29th  instant,  is  the  last  day  on  which  APPLICATIONS 
will  be  received  for  TOWN  or  COUNTRY  LOTS  with  the 
privileges  awarded  Purchasers  of  the  first  100,000  Acres, 

and 4 ne~ad vantages  accruing  from  the  determination  of  the 
Priority  of  Choice  in  respect  of  applications  received  on  or  be¬ 
fore  the  said  29th  inst.  Information  respecting  the  ships  about 
to  sail,  and  on  all  other  points  relating  to  the  Colony,  may  be 
obtained  at  this  Office,  or  at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  1,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  by  addressing  either  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society 
of  Canterbury  Colonists,  Edward  Robert  Ward,  Esq.  or  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart  Wort  ley. 

By  order  of  the  Committee.  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  August  7,  1850. 

"PRIORITY  OE  CHOICE  FOR  LANDS 

X  in  the  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— The  COM¬ 
MITTEE  of  MANAGEMENT  of  the  Canterbury  Association 
HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  on  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  the 
order  of  CHOICE  FOR  LANDS  in  respect  of  which  Deposits 
shall  have  been  paid  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  29tli  instant, 
(being  the  last  day  on  which  Applications  will  be  received  for 
Land  with  the  privileges  attached  to  the  first  100,000  acres,) 
will  be  determined  by  the  opening  of  the  sealed  Applications, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee  and  of  Purchasers  or  their 
Agents.  The  business  will  commence  at  Eleven  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  aforesaid  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Association,  and  will  be  continued  till  Four  o’clock  on 
that  day,  and  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  Four  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  days  until  completed .  Purchasers  are  hereby  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  necessity  of  attending  either  in  person  or  by  agent, 
bringing  with  them  the  Bankers’  Receipt  for  Purchase  Money, 
or  of  transmitting  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
before  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  in  order  to  secure  the  insertion 
of  their  names  in  the  Register  of  Priority  of  Choice,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  their  application  shall  be  opened. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 

II.  F.  ALSTON,  Secretary. 
Offices  of  the  Canterbury  Association, 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  Aug.  21,  1850. 

TRIE  NEW  TOOTH -PICK  TOOTH- 

X  BRUSH,  thoroughly  cleansing  between  the  teeth  when 
used  up  and  down,  and  polishing  the  surface  when  used  cross¬ 
ways,  the  hair  warranted  never  to  come  out ,  in  four  strengths 
— viz.  No.  1,  hard  ;  No.  2,  less  hard  ;  No.  3,  medium  ;  No.  4, 
soft.  The  double  Anti-pressure  Nail-brush,  which  does  not 
divide  the  quick  from  the  nails.  The  Triple  Hair  brush,  which 
thoroughly  searches  and  cleanses  the  hair  in  one-fourth  part 
of  the  time  of  any  other  method,  and  acts  as  both  comb  and 
brush  combined.  The  Medium  Shaving-brush,  being  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  strongest  badgers’  hair,  so  well  secured  in  the 
socket  as  never  to  come  loose.  And,  though  last  not  least,  the 
newly-invented  “Renovator  ’  Clothes-brush,  which  makes 
an  old  coat  look  like  a  new  one,  and  a  new  eoat  to  look  new 
double  the  usual  time.  Invented  and  made  only  by  ROSS 
and  SONS,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

]\[ETCALFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

I'X  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  lias  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  whieh  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Binglet,  and 
Co.'s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 


ROYAL  BRITISH  BANK, 

IXCORPORA TED  BY  CHARTER , 

17 th  September  1849, 

FOR  RECEIVING  DEPOSITS  AT  INTEREST, 
DISCOUNTING  BILLS, 

Making  advances  on  Approved  Securities, 

GRANTING  CASH  CREDITS,  AND  TRANSACTING 
EVERY  OTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF  BANKING 
BUSINESS  ON  THE 

SCOTTISH  SYSTEM. 


JOHN  MACGREGOR.  Esq.  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Court  of  Directors. 

EDWARD  ESDALE,  Esq. 

JOHN  G WYNNE,  Esq. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P. 

WM.  DANIEL  OWEN,  ESO. 

APSLEY  PELLATT,  Esq. 

GEORGE  PEARCE,  Esq. 

THOMAS  RITCHIE,  Esq. 

CHARLES  WALTON,  Esq. 

General  Manager. 

HUGH  INNES  CAMERON,  Esq. 

Chief  Office, 

No.  16,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  Lothbury. 

Strand  Branch, 

No.  429,  Strand,  Corner  of  Agar  Street. 

Lambeth  Branch, 

No.  77,  Bridge  Road,  Westminster  Bridge. 


Islington  Branch, 


No.  97,  Goswcll  Road,  near  the  Angel,  which  will  be 
shortly  opened. 

A  SUB-OFFICE  (Mr.  Binge,  Agent)  is  now  open  at  22, 
York  Street,  Westminster  ;  and  arrangements  are  in  con¬ 
templation  for  other  Branches. 

Joint  Secretaries  and  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  MULLINS  and  P ADDISON. 


The  hours  of  public  business  arc  from  9  a.m.  t:i.  ,  r.M.  daily 
at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches ;  and  from  12  to  3  and 
6  to  8  o’clock  p.m.  at  the  Sub-Office. 


TEEMS  OF  BUSINESS, 

(until  Further  Notice.) 

Deposit  Accounts  — Three  per  cent  will  be  credited  daily 
on  all  deposits  for  six  months,  of  one  pound  and  upwards,  and 
the  interest  paid  monthly,  or  accumulated  half-yearly,  at  the 
option  of  the  depositor,  for  every  sum  not  then  drawn,  and 
which  in  such  cases  will,  for  the  next  period  of  six  months, 
form  together  an  increased  principal  sum  bearing  interest  at 
three  per  cent ;  and  if  not  then  drawn,  be  again  accumulated 
as  above  for  the  next  half-yearly  period,  and  so  on  progres¬ 
sively,  compounding  the  interest  half-yearly.  But  in  any 
particular  case,  the  directors  will,  if  the  circumstances  justify 
an  exception  from  tlicir  rules,  repay  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  deposit. 

The  directors  having  by  the  charter  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  gradually  increasing  the  capital,  will,  when  new  shares 
are  being  alloted,  give  a  preference,  after  the  existing  share¬ 
holders,  to  depositors  and  customers  who  may  wish  to  become 
proprietors,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  applications, 
allowing,  until  a  dividend  be  declared,  three  per  cent  interest 
an  all  deposits  set  apart  for  shares.  In  accordance  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  early  promise 
of  its  promoters,  viz.  to  endeavour  to  make  the  proprietary 
body  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  the  corporation,  as  far  as 
the  law  will  permit,  a  society  for  banking  on  the  principles  of 
of  a  mutual  benefit  association,  the  shareholders  and  deposi¬ 
tors  for  new  shares  will  have  a  preference  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  benefits  as  the  Bank  can  legitimately  afford. 

Special  Deposits  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  than  six 
months  will  be  received  on  such  terms  as  may  be  arranged  in 
each  particular  case. 

Drawing  on  Currfnt  Account. — One  per  cent  interest, 
reckoned  from  day  to  day,  will  be  allowed  on  all  balances 
constant  for  the  half-year  of  100/.  and  upwards;  and  two  per 
cent  on  all  such  balances  exceeding  200/. ;  but  the  perma¬ 
nent  maintenance  of  any  balance  will  not  be  insisted  on  when 
the  party  has  not  also  a  discount  account. 

Cash  Credit  Accounts  will  be  granted  to  respectable 
parties  on  personal  security  or  such  gurantees  as  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Bank.  A  commission  of  one  per  cent  half- 
yearly  will  be  charged  on  the  amount  of  the  credit,  but  in¬ 
terest  (five  per  cent  per  ann.)  will  be  debited  on  the  balance 
only  of  actual  cash  from  time  to  time  drawn  out  by  the  party 
after  deduction  of  the  sums  paid  in.  To  Shareholders  and 
depositors  for  new  shares  the  commission  on  cash  credits  will 
be  but  a  half  per  cent  half-yearly. 

All  Accounts  will  be  balanced  half-yearly. 

Official  Receipts  will,  on  the  one  hand,  be  given  to  cus¬ 
tomers  for  all*  sums  paid  in,  and  their  checks,  on  the  other, 
will  be  preserved  by  the  Bank  till  the  succeeding  half-yearly 
balance,  when  the  accounts  will  be  certified  and  the  vouchers 
exchanged,  except  in  enses  where  parties  may  specially  wish 
for  a  different  arrangement. 

Advances  or  Loans  on  Promissory  Notes  with  marketable 
securities  readily  convertible,  will  be  made  at  rates  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  security  in  each  case. 

Discounts  of  Bills  of  Exchange  will  be  made  at  the  rates  of 
the  day  ;  but  only  to  parties  having  drawing  accounts,  and 
keeping  balances  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
their  discounts. 

All  Bills  for  Discount  must  be  lodged  daily  before  12 
noon,  and  not  called  for  till  after  2  r.M. 

Remittances  will  be  made  to,  and  Bills  collected  in  any 
place  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  where  there  is  a  banker :  as  also  in  America,  the 
"West  Indies,  India,  and  China. 

Dividends,  &c.  will  be  received  for  shareholders  or  cus¬ 
tomers  without  charge. 

No  gratuity  will  be  allowed  to  be  received  from  a  customer 
or  applicant  by  any  one  in  the  Bank’s  employment. 

Forms  of  Application  from  shareholders  or  depositors  for 
new  shares,  or  from  parties  desirous  to  open  accounts,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  Bank,  or  sent  by  post  to  any  who  may  require 
them. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directorsy 

HUGH  INNES  CAMERON,  General  Manager. 

16,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  25th  June  1850. 


ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Xj  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Cha  irman . 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62£/.  per  Cent  on. 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchascable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blaekfriars. 

NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTT- 


u 


RANGE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8, ‘Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin.  London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy -Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resi dent. 
Cluis.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q  Henriques,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 
F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Railton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby, Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured, 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  O 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  O 

1 ,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  O 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 

HIT  ANN  I A 


and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years- 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
ou  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

LIFE  ASSUEANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  bv  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only ;  whilst  tho 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  theii 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  ou  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
Other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100 /.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 

Whole  Premium  aftc: 

Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

Seven  Years. 

£  s.  (/. 

30  . 

.  1  1  9 

.  2  3  6 

40  . 

.  2  18  4 

60  . 

.  3  6  8 

.  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 

pitOVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

X  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  lion.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pella  tt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  oi  the  jbxCmctiui 

ot  i  remiums  by  the  surrender 

of  Bonuses. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently. 

Date  of 

Sum 

Original  Premium. 

to  be  further 

Policy. 

Insured 

increased 

annually. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1906 

2500 

79  10  10 

Extinguished. 

1222  2  0 

1811 

1000 

33  19  2 

dit  to 

231  17  8 

1818 

1000 

34  16  10 

ditto 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

T  'Lai  with  addi- 

Policy 

Date. 

Sum 

Bonuses 

tions  to  be  fur- 

No. 

Insured. 

added. 

ther  increased. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

521 

1807 

900 

982  12  1 

1882  12  1 

1174 

1810 

1200 

1160  5  6 

2360  5  6 

3392 

1820 

5000 

3558  17  8 

8553  17  8 

T1 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch  ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office, 50.  Regent  Street. 

LIE  CURATIVE  PROPERTIES  OF 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  ARE  DAILY 
ATTESTED.  All  ranks  of  society  and  medical  men  both  at 
home  and  abroad  speak  of  these  incomparable  medicines  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  and  assert  that  in  the  severest 
cases  of  chronic  ulcers,  those  even  which  were  considered  in¬ 
curable,  Holloway’s  Ointment  has  been  truly  efficacious  when 
used  ,  and  there  ii  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Holloway’s  Pills 
are  the  very  best  family  medicine  ever  known  or  tried.  These 
admirable  remedies  will  cure  rheumatic  affections,  glandular 
swellings,,  bad  legs,  however  inveterately  diseased;  likewise 
most  obstinate  cases  of  scurvy,  ringworm,  scrofult,  or  the 
king’s  evil.  Sold  by  all  Vendors  of  Medicines,  ajid  at  Pro- 
fessorHoLLowAT’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  Loudon. 


August  24,  1850.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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rro  FAMILIES,  BOOK  SOCIETIES, 

JL  and  THE  LIBRARIANS  of  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
—All  who  desire  to  read  or  to  promote  the  circulation  of  works 
of  sterling  interest  or  merit,  but  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
a  prompt  and  sufficient  supply,  are  recommended  to  obtain  u 
PROSPECTUS  of  MUIIIE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  28,  Upper 
King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square.  This  Library  was  arranged 
on  its  present  plan  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
subscribers  who  prefer  works  of  History,  Philosophy,  Travel, 
&c.  and  who  readonly  such  works  of  fiction  as  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  reputation  of  their  authors  or  by  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  literary  mind.  It  is  intended  to  sustain  its  present 
efficiency  by  the  addition  of  nearly  Twenty  Thousand  Vo¬ 
lumes  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season.  Single  Subscription, 
One  Guinea  per  annum ;  Family  and  Book  Society  Sub¬ 
scriptions,  from  Two  to  Fifty  Guineas  per  annum.  Chari.es 
Edward  Mvdie,  28,  Upper  King  Street,  Bloomshury  Square. 

•FOYER’S  MAGIC  STOVE.— This  Lilli- 

KJ  putinn  Cooking  Apparatus,  weighing  3  pounds,  so  highly 
extolled  by  the  whole  of  the  Press,  and  extensively  patron¬ 
ized  by  all  classes,  with  which  a  good  dinner  may  be  cooked 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  enabling  persons  to  live  well  at  a 
trifling  expense,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  respect¬ 
able  ironmongers  in  town  or  country,  and  at  No.  5,  Charing 
Cross,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation.  Price  35*. 

LUATCHES  and  their  management. — T. 

t  T  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  have  published  a  Pamphlet  de¬ 
scribing  the  constructions  of  the  various  Watches  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  and  explaining  the  advantages  of  each,  with 
Lists  of  Prices.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  information  which 
should  be  obtained  previous  to  the  purchase  of  an  article,  the 
principal  characteristics  of  which  should  be  accuracy  and 
durability.  It  also  contains  remarks  on  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  watch  by  the  wearer.  It  may  be  had  gratis,  on  ap¬ 
plication  personally  or  by  post. — T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  47, 
Cornhill,  London,  seven  doors  from  Grnceehurch  Street. 

Deer  ie’s  patent  gas  bath.— By 

the  use  of  the  above,  a  hot  bath  can  be  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  pro- 
ride  itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost 
placing  it  within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within 
the  management  of  a  child.  Defric’s  ECONOMIC  GAS 
COOKING  STOVES  are  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large 
or  small,  and  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their 
Cleanliness  and  economy,  entirely  dispensing  with  all  coal.  To 
be  seen  daily  in  operation  (Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regent 
Street;  and,  also  in  action,  DEFliiE’S  DRY  GAS  METER; 
40,000  in  use. — N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be  applied  for  all 
heating  purposes. 

QUIRTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIETS 

for  Sis.  Gd.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post  free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  5!),  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.)— N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

HARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey's 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the-  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  u  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

13.  Lazenby  and  Son  's  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

INNEEORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAG- 

NESIA  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  by  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Medical  Profession,  as  an  excellent  re¬ 
medy  for  Acidities,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indiges¬ 
tion.  As  a  Mild  Aperient,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  delicate 
Females,  particularly  during  Pfegnancy;  audit  prevents  the 
Food  of  Infants  from  turning  sour  during  digestion.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  Acidulated  Lemon  Syrup,  it  forms  an  Effer¬ 
vescing  Aperient  Draught,  which  is  highly  agreeable  and 
efficacious.  Prepared  by  Dinneford  and  Co.  Dispensing 
Chemists,  (and  General  Agents  for  the  Improved  Horse-hair 
Gloves  and  Belts,)  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  sold  by 
all  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the  Empire. 

p  ERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

VX  permanently  elastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide _ £2  8  0  I  4 ft.  6 in.  wide _ £3  3  0 

3ft.  ti in.  ditto  . ...  2  13  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  3  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto -  2  18  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto _  3  18  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide - £3  10  0  I  4ft.  6 in.  wide _ £5  0  0 

3  ft.  G  in.  ditto  . . . .  4  0  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto _  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto -  4  10  0  |  5 ft.  6  in.  ditto _  6  0  0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Sox,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR.— The  unprece- 

X  dented  success  of  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL,  either 
in  preserving  the  hair  in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  or 
restoring  it  when  lost,  is  universally  known  and  appreciated , 
and  is  recorded  by  testimonials  most  numerous  in  themselves, 
and  certified  by  the  highest  authorities.  It  has  obtained  the 
exclusive  patronage  of  Royalty,  not  only  as  regards  our  own 
Court,  but  those  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  its  exquisite 
purity  and  delicacy,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  hair  of 
children,  even  of  the  most  tender  age,  and  is  constantly  used 
in  the  nursery  of  Royalty  and  by  the  families  of  the  Nobility 
and  Aristocracy.  Price  3s.  Gd.  and  7s.  or  family  bottles  (equal 
io  four  small)  at  10s.  Gd.  and  double  that  size  21s.  On  the 
Wrapper  of  each  bottle  of  the  genuine  article  arc  these  words 
in  two  linos,  “  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  Oil,.”— Sold  by  A. 
ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by 
all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

At  ANY  Lave  assumed  the  use  of  the 

l'-L  Word  PALETOT,  but  the  PATENTEES  of  the  desiffn 
and  material  used  in  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  article 
of  dress  are  Messrs.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Pa¬ 
tentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have  agents  in 
e  very  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies. 
Their  London  Address  being  ns  follows — 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116.  i  the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
D I PLO  M ATIC  U  M  FO R M  S . 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120, is  exclusively  for  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  he  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at- 
t'l.n,  and  t lie  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cl  i  p  sin, uhl  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

■WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En- 
tr:n  co  at  the  rear  ill  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY 

AI.  J.  and  D.  Niooll,  114,116, 118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Cornhill. 
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NEW  and  ENLARGED  EDITION  of  PROFESSOR 
SEDGWICK’S  DISCOURSE.  — This  day,  in  one 
thick  volume,  crown  8vo.  12s.  the  5th  Edition  of  A 

TXISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the 

I  /  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  By  Adam 
Sedgwick,  M.A.  F.K..S.  Woodwardian  Professor,  and 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

%•  The  present  Edition  is  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Supplement ;  and 
consists  altogether  of  770  pages. 

London;  J.  W.  Parker.  Cambridge;  Jqhn  Deighton. 

MIL  THOMAS  TATE’S  NEW  WOIUU 
Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  5 s.  6 d.  cloth, 

/  IN  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

I  containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulae, 

|  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron 
|  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tate,  of 
Kneller  Training  College,  Twickenham,  late  Mathema- 
;  tical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea ;  Author  of 
i  “  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philo- 
!  sophy,”  & c. 

I  London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

GUAY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

I  Just  published,  12mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8s. 

1JMPERORS  of  ROME  from  Augustus 

l  J  to  Constantine,  being  a  Continuation  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Home  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton 
i  Gray,  Authoress  of  “A  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
!  Etruria,”  &e. 

“  The  book  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the  Im- 
•  perial  history,  primarily  designed  for  children,  but  use- 
j  ful  for  all.” — Spectator. 

London;  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly;  and 
all  Booksellers. 

THE  NEW  COUNTY  COURT  LAW. 

Just  published, 

'T'HE  COUNTY  COURTS  EXTENSION 

Jl  ACT,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  all  the  forms 
required,  and  an  ample  Index.  By  Edward  W.  Cox, 
and  Morgan  Lloyd,  Esqrs.  Barristers-at-law,  Authors 
of  “  The  Law  and  Practice  of  the  County  Courts.”  Price 
Is.  Gd.  sewed ;  2s.  cloth.  This  may  be  bound  up  with 
Books  of  Practice.  A  Second  Edition  of  COX  AND 
LLOYD’S  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  of  the  COUNTY 
COURTS,  containing  the  new  Extension  Act,  and  all 
the  alterations  thereby  produced,  is  in  the  Press. 
London;  Crockford,  29,  Essex  Street. 


Revised  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  Rev.  Geo. 
Croly,  D.D.  and  others, — in  Monthly  Volumes,  price 
2s.  (id.  cloth  lettered, 

THE  PROTESTANT’S  SACRED 

I  LIBRARY.  A  Selection  of  Standard  Works  on  the 
Doctrines,  Morality,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity; 
with  Original  Essays,  Memoirs,  and  Introductions  by 
eminent  living  Divines.  Yol.  I.  is  now  ready. 

BUTLER’S  ANALOGY'  OF  RELIGION.  With  a 
Portrait  on  Steel,  and  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  D.D.  Yol.  II.  on  October  1,  will  be, 
HEROINES  OF  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISE. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D. 

London  ;  A.  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.— A  NEW 
TALE  BY  SILVERPEN. 

Published  this  day,  beautifully  Illustrated  by  Harvey, 
price  7s.  Gd.  elegantly  bound  and  grit, 

DOCTOR’S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER: 

the  Story  of  a  Child’s  Life  amidst  the  Woods  and 
Hills.  By  Eliza  Meteyard. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6(7.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  recently  published, 
‘TRUTH  IS  EVERYTHING. 

New  Illustrated  Series, 

Handsomely  bound  and  gilt,  price  2s.  Gd.  each, 

I. 

HOW  TO  WIN  LOVE;  or  Rhoda’s  Lesson.  Second 
Edition.  ii. 

STRATAGEMS.  By  Camilla  Toulmin. 
hi. 

PIPPIE’S  WARNING.  By  Mrs.  Crowe, 
iv. 

MY'  OLD  PUPILS.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  School¬ 
boy  Days.”  v. 

PLEASANT  PASTIME;  or  Drawing-room  Dramas 
for  Private  Representation  by  the  Y'oung.  By  a  Lady. 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and*  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  Gd. 

SYSTEM  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

and  the  Principles  of  Composition.  With  nume¬ 
rous  Exercises,  progressively  arranged. 

Also,  price,  bound,  7s.  Gd. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY,  consisting  of  Twenty-two  Maps  from  the 
latest  and  best  authorities.  By  John  White,  Teacher 
of  English,  Geography,  and  History,  Edinburgh. 
IMPROVED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
SCHOOL  BOOKS,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  FIRST  BOOK  for  CHILDREN.  New  Edition, 
Price  1.^(7. 

The  SECOND  BOOK  for  CHILDREN.  New  Edition, 
Price  3 d 

Or  FIRST  and  SECOND  BOOKS  together.  Price  4r7. 
The  THIRD  BOOK  for  CHILDREN.  Twenty-second 
Edition.  Price  Is. 

The  FOURTH  BOOK  for  CHILDREN;  with  nume¬ 
rous  Exercises,  Twenty-third  Edition.  Price  Is.  Gd. 
AN  ABSTRACT  OF  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY'; 
comprehending  a  more  minute  Description  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire,  and  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  ;  with 
numerous  Exercises  for  the  use  of  Junior  Classes.  102d 
Edition,  with  many  important  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  ;  including  the  Sacred  Geography  of  Egypt,  Ara¬ 
bia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Media,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  &c.  Price  Is.;  or  with  Four 
Maps,  Is.  3 d. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  WITH 
THE  OUTLINES  OF  A8TBONOM  V.  compiled  upon 
a  new  and  improved  Plan,  from  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
cent  authorities.  Tenth  Edition,  with  numerous  Exer¬ 
cises  on  each  separate  Country.  Price  2s.  Gd.  bound  ; 
or  with  Four  Maps,  2s.  9f7. 

A  NEW  MAP  OF  PALESTINE,  full  coloured; 
with  part  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  a  Plan  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  For  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Families.  Price  Is.  Gd. 

Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  London;  and  all 
other  Booksellers. 


Price  reduced  from  47.  4s.  to  27.  12s.  Gd. 

rpYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

A  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  ran^ »  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  has  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland.” 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  16s. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

'T'HE  WEALTH  OE  NATIONS.  By 

I  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M‘Culloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  ancl 
Co.  London. 

Twovols.  8vo.  x\  itli  Plates,  in  folio,  price  47.  14s.  Gd. ; 
Proofs,  67.  6s. 

T'HE  BRITANNIA  AND  CONWAY 

i  TUBULAR  BRIDGES,  with  general  Inquiries  oil 
Beams  and  on  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Con¬ 
struction.  By  Edwin  Clark,  Resident  Engineer.  With 
the  Sanction  and  under  the  Supervision  of  Robert 
Stephenson. 

Day  and  Son,  17,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields; 
and  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

JOYCE’S  CATECHISM  OF  NATURE. 

New  Edition,  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  NATURE;  for 

1  the  Use  of  Schools.  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Improved  and  much  en¬ 
larged,  by  D.  II.  Campbell,  Esq. 

“  I  have  revised  the  whole  work,  added  notes,  and 
substituted  for  the  classification  of  Linnaeus  the 
modern  and  more  acceptable  one  of  Lamarch,  Cuvier, 
Lindley,  Kirby,  & c. ;  with  a  short  chapter  on  Geology.’* 
— Preface. 

London;  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside. 

THE  MIRACLE-PLAY  IN  THE  AMMERGAU. 

[THE  LADIES’  COMPANION,  for  Au- 

\  GUST  24,  contains  the  Second  and  concluding 
Letter  on  the  above. — Also,  Readings  in  Poetry,  Old 
and  New,  by  Mary  Mitford — Legends  of  Life,  by  Mrs. 
T.  K.  Hervey — The  Two  Arsinoes,  with  Illustrations — 
Work  and  Knitting,  with  Illustrations — Household 
Hints  and  Receipts,  by  Miss  Acton,  &c.  &o. 

Published  weekly,  price  3 d. ;  stamped,  4<7.;  and  in 
Monthly  Parts.  Parts  I.  to  VII.  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers. 

***  The  First  Volume  is  nearly  ready,  bound  in  a 
cover,  designed  expressly  for  the  work  by  H.  N.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Esq.— Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

ARNOLD’S  EDITION  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR 
BOOKS  OF  HOMER,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 
Now  ready,  in  12ino.  price  7s.  Gd. 

HOMERI  ILIAS,  Lib.  I.— IV. ;  with  a 

CRITICAL  INTRODUCTION,  and  copious 
ENGLISH  NOTES.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerciieyer 
Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editor, 

1.  The  OLYNTHIAC  ORATIONS  of  DEMOS¬ 
THENES.  With  English  Notes.  35. 

3.  The  ATHENIAN  STAGE;  a  Handbook  for 
Students,  from  the  German  of  Witzchel.  4s. 


I 


With  Travelling  Maps  and  Plans, 

MR.  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  may  be  had. 

1.  HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  5s. 

2.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  RHINE.  12s. 

3.  HANDBOOK  OF  SOUTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  12s. 

4.  HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH 
PAINTING.  12s. 

5.  HANDBOOK  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE 
ALPS.  10s. 

6.  HANDBOOK  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  PY¬ 
RENEES.  12s.  [16s. 

7.  HANDBOOK  OF  SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA. 

8.  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
PAINTING.  12s. 

9.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  ITALY  AND 
FLORENCE.  12s. 

10.  HANDBOOK  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND 
ROME.  IGs. 

11.  HANDBOOK  OF  MALTA  AND  THE  EAST. 

12.  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYPT.  15s.  [15s. 

13.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 

14.  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.  16s. 

Also,  Next  Week, 

15.  HANDBOOK  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

To  be  had  at  all  the  Libraries, 

Popular  new  novels, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  COLBURN. 


c 


1  L  A  U  D  E.  A  Tale.  By  Miss 

Molesworth. 

PETTICOAT  “'GOVERNMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope, 
hi. 

ADELAIDE  LINDSAY.  Edited  by 

A  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wymlham.” 

THE  LUTTRELLS ;  or  the  Two  Mar- 

riages.  By  the  Author  of  “  Shakspeare  and  his 
Friends,”  “  Maids  of  Honour,”  &c.  (Just  ready.) 

OUR  COUNTY.  By  John  Mills,  Esq. 

Author  of  “The  Old  English  Gentleman,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Mills  has  not  inappropriately  been  termed  the 
Dickens  of  the  Turf  and  the  Field.  ‘  Our  County  *  is  a 
sparkling  book,  full  of  frolic  and  fun.” — Messenger. 
Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 
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THE  SPECTATOR.  [August  24,  1850. 


This  day  is  published,  8vo.  Is. 

4  LETTER  to' the  CHURCHWARDENS 

J\_  of  the  Parish  of  BRAMPFORD  SPEKE.  From 
Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

*  ETON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  and  POET. 

x\.  An  Autobiography.  Forming  the  New  Volumes 
of  Chapman  and  Hall’s  Series  of  Original  Works. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  price  8s. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  POEMS  and 

DRAMATIC  WORKS  of  THEODOR  KORNER. 
By  the  Translator  of  the  “  Nibelungen-treasure.” 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  cloth, 

THEE  LOGIC  OF  ANALOGY;  or,  the 

L  Third  Organ  Proposed.  By  George  Field,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  A  Synopsis  of  Universal*  Philosophy,”  “  Out¬ 
lines  of  Analogical  Philosophy,”  “Chromatics,  or  the 
Analogy,  Harmony,  and  Philosophy  of  Colours,”  and 
other  Works. — D.  Bogus,  86,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

On  Monday  next  will  be  published,  in  8vo. 

rPHE  POLICY  of  DENMARK  towards 

X  the  DUTCHIES  of  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
from  1806  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  in  March 
1848.  From  the  German  of  MM.  Droysen  and  Samver. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

TH E  NEW  FRI ENDLY  SOCIETI ES  LAW. 
Will  be  published  in  a  few  days, 

rpHE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  ACT, 

X  with  Notes  and  a  Copious  Index.  By  William 
Paterson,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law.  Author  of  the  “  Joint 
Stock  Companies  Act  and  of  the  County  Courts  Act.” 
London  :  Crockford,  Law  Times  Office. 

THE  STATUTES  OF  1850. 

In  the  press, 

rpiIE  PRACTICAL  STATUTES  OF 

JL  SESSION  1850,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  Tables, 
Lists  of  Repealed  Statutes,  and  a  Copious  Index. 
Edited  by  E.  W.  Cox,  and  W.  Paterson,  Esqrs.  Bar¬ 
risters-at-law.  In  Numbers  at  Is.  and  Parts  at  5s.  6<L 
The  Numbers  consist  of  seventy-two  pages  each. 
London  :  Crockford,  Law  Times  Office. 


THE  NEW  STAMP  LAW. 

Ready  in  a  few  days, 

rrHE  NEW  STAMP  ACT,  with  practi- 

1  cal  Notes,  Comparative  Tables  of  the  Old  and  New 
Duties,  and  a  ^Copious  Index.  By  William  Hughes, 
Esq.  Barrister-at-law,  Author  of  the  “  Practice  of 
Sales,  the  Practice  of  Mortgages,  and  Concise  Prece¬ 
dents  in  Modern  Conveyancing.”  In  royal  8vo.  price 
5s.  sewed,  5s.  Gd.  cloth ;  in  12mo.  4s.  sewed,  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 
London  :  Crockford,  Law  Times  Office. 


Just  readv,  price  10s.  6rf.  cloth  lettered, 

KILLARNEY,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Hall.  An  entirely  New  Edition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall’s  popular  work,  A  WEEK  AT  KILLARNEY. 
Corrected  by  an  actual  Visit  in  1850.  With  Twenty 
Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  T.  Creswick, 
A.R.A.  and  W.  II.  Bartlett;  also,  150  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  various  Artists. 

London:  Virtue  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


Fifth  Edition,  just  published,  price  Is. 

OXEORD  UNMASKED  ;  or  an  attempt 

to  Describe  some  of  the  Abuses  at  that  Univer¬ 
sity,  together  with  a  New  Preface  of  considerable 
length.  By  a  Graduate. 

“  In  the  excellent  teaching  of  new  things  lieth  the 
regeneration  of  the  world.” 

London  :  Ayton  and  Jones,  8,  Paternoster  Row. 


On  the  1st  of  September  will  be  published, 

rrHE  GEOLOGY  AND  EOSSILS  OE 

I  THE  TERTIARY  AND  CRETACEOUS  FOR¬ 
MATIONS  OF  SUSSEX.  By  the  late  Frederic 
Dixon,  Esq.  F.G.S.  4to.  408  pages,  44  Plates,  price  to 
Subscribers,  3/.  3s. 

Names  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Printers, 
Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London;  and  Mr.  John 
Phillips,  20,  South  Street,  Worthing. 


Early  in  September  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON 

of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Bo- 
binson,  D.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  YTork,  Author 
of  “  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,”  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

SUGGESTIONS  for  the  BETTER  MA- 

kJ  NAGEMENT  of  the  CIVIL  CONCEKNS  of  the 
NAVY.  Taken  from  the  Papers  of  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  K.S.G.  Inspcctor-Gene- 
of  Naval  Works,  and  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy.  By  M.  S.  B.  With  Observations  on  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Navy  Estimates,  1848. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

MISS  MARTINEAU  ON  LAND  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

THE  “LEADER,”  on  Saturday, 

l  August  24,  will  contain  a  Letter  from  Miss  Mar- 
TIneau  on  the  subject  of  LAND  as  the  BASIS  of 
SOCIAL  REFORM  ;  and  on  Saturday,  September  7,  a 
Finished  Wood-Engraving,  by  Linton,  of  the  newly- 
discovered  MOORE  RAPHAEL,  “  Apollo  and  Mar- 
syas,”  with  a  full  account  of  the  Picture.  Price  6tf. 
Joseph  Clayton,  Junior,  265,  Strand. 


tj  HARPE’S  LONDON  MAGAZINE, 

for  September.  Price  Is.  with  Two  Elegant  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel,  will  Contain — 

Society  in  the  Bush.  By  Mrs.  Traill. 
Representative  Government  in  England.  By  M. 
The  Sepoy.  By  Mrs.  Postans.  [Guizot. 

Deborah’s  Diary. 

Egypt  and  its  Government. 

Lewis  Arundel.  By  Frank  Fairlegh. 

Venice,  and  General  Pep  . 

Review:— The  Prelude,  by  Wordsworth,  &c.  &c. 
London:  A.  Hall,  Virtue  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


TO  TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAVELLING-MAPS. 

“ They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  every 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland.”— John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  looked  j 
carefully  through  the  volumes:  they  are  admirably  ‘  got  I 
up' ;  the.  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists.” — Art-Journal. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

1)  and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  191  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
VieAVs  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  10s.  Gd. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
— John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
u seful  maps.” — Athen peum. 


BLACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

of  SCOTLAND ;  containing-  an  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  2.5  Engraved  Charts  of  Eoads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  85.  6//. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  w  ith  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  w  ho  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.”—  /Spectator. 


1)  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

13  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  minutely-accurate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney" 
Hall  ;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists;  and  an  ample  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  I11  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  5s. 

“It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense— its  de¬ 
scriptions  are  charmingly  written — its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute— and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 


1)  LACK’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra¬ 
velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 

Foreign  affairs  monopolize  the  political  interest  of  the  week,  and 
most  prominently  the  affairs  of  France ;  for  events  which  have 
occurred  both  in  England  and  Germany  belong  to  French  politics. 

The  foremost  event,  though  not  the  most  important,  is  the  death 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Two  years  ago  it  might  have  occasioned  some 
stir;  hut  in  his  exile  at  Claremont  as  the  Count  de  Neuilly,  the 
influence  once  so  potent  had  become  so  powerless,  that  his  personal 
demise  counts  for  no  more  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  family  in 
private  life.  With  all  his  opportunities,  his  talent,  and  his  genial 
disposition,  Louis  Philippe  had  absolutely  done  nothing  to  attach 
the  French  people  to  him,  either  by  improving  their  institutions, 
their  condition,  or  the  national  spirit.  He  had  cultivated  a  good 
acquaintance  with  them,  in  order  touse  them ;  but  theyremember  his 
outward  bonhomie  simply  as  an  instrument  for  his  own  uses— his 
reign,  as  a  continual  postponement  of  national  pretensions  to  per¬ 
sonal  objects — his  influence,  as  encouraging  the  vice  of  the  day, 
especially  its  corruption,  for  his  own  ends.  J ust  now  they  owe 
him  a  hearty  grudge  for  wasting  one  revolution  and  occasioning 
another  ;  the  friends  of  “  order  ”  dislike  him  for  bringing  royalty 
into  discredit ;  the  friends  of  “  progress”  dislike  him  for  betraying 
a  cause  which  he  was  raised  to  a  throne  to  carry  forward.  Put  all 
apprehension  of  his  return  had  subsided  ;  his  children  have  kept 
quiet;  and  in  French  politics  he  simply  went  for  nothing. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  his  death,  instead  of  withdrawing 
a  candidate,  reintroduces  one ;  that  the  widowed  Dutchess  of  Or¬ 
leans,  a  sensible  and  energetic  woman,  released  from  her  deference 
to  the  "Ulysses  of  Paris,  and  not  owning  any  deference  for  his  sons, 
will  seek  to  promote  her  own  claims  to  the  regency  and  her  son’s 
to  the  throne.  Of  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  the  public  know  very 
little.  The  Count  of  Paris  has  no  claim  ;  nor  is  there  any  candidate 
for  power  who  can  advance  a  claim  which  the  French  people  will 
be  prepared  to  acknowledge  at  present. 

If  a  claim  were  to  be  rested  on  hereditary  grounds,  the  Count  de 
Chambord  -would  have  the  first.  But  the  French  people  have  no 
disposition  to  receive  it ;  and  the  Count  possesses  no  advantages  in 
person,  tact,  or  even  in  circumstances,  to  reanimate  the  worn-out 
tradition.  Had  Franco  continued  to  suffer  under  her  revolutionary 
leaders,  her  disgust  at  Louis  Philippe  might  have  made  her  pass 
over  his  house  in  going  back  to  the  cider  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and 
then  the  reappearance  of  St.  Louis  in  the  political  sky  might  have 
been  hailed  as  a  blessing  direct  from  Heaven.  At  present  France 
lias  no  such  preference :  the  schism  in  the  Legitimist  party  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  does  not  rely  on  the 
high  tradition,  but  intrusts  his  interests  to  the  trimminy  section 
of  the  Legitimists ;  this  introduces  the  question  of  his  personal 
qualifications  for  the  chief  magistracy,  and  as  they  are  of  the  most 
miserable  order,  he  has  effectually  placed  himself  out  of  the  field. 
An  under-plot  to  set  him  up  as  a  mere  instrument  for  reintroducing 
an  Orleans  heir  has  been  imagined ;  but  the  open  agitation  rather 
negatives  the  idea  of  a  hidden  intrigue. 

Even  Louis  Napoleon,  half  in  possession,  is  evidently  advised 
not  to  push  himself  as  a  candidate  for  any  special  tenure  of  power. 
Although  the  reception  in  his  tour  through  the  provinces  has  been 
far  better  than  might  have  been  expected — less  diversified  by 
positive  hostility,  and  more  generally  amicable — the  Imperialists 
do  not  come  out  as  an  imposing  body ;  the  most  general  expression 
of  friendliness  was  manifestly  withheld  from  the  Prince  either  in 
an  hereditary  or  a  quasi-royal  capacity,  and  given  to  the  office,  or 
to  the  occupant  of  the  office  personally  on  the  presumption  of  his 
good  faith.  The  French  people  seem  to  adhere  to  the  Be  public. 
And  they  do  this,  we  see  plainly,  without  reference  to  the  Bcpub- 
lican  party  in  Paris  :  they  wash  to  have  no  further  change  just 
now,  but  require  each  man  to  work  diligently  and  contentedly  in 
his  appointed  duty.  Thus  we  construe  the  general  tone  of  the  re¬ 
ception.  It  implies  a  degree  of  sound  judgment  and  firmness  for 


which  the  French  have  not  obtained  full  credit  amongst  us,  and  is 
the  best  guarantee  for  peace  in  the  coming  year. 

In  Schleswig-Holstein  matters  remain  as  they  were.  A  note  on 
the  protocol  of  August  2,  at  first  announced  with  sound  of  trumpet 
from  Downing  Street,  indicates  no  very  firm  alliance  among  the 
parties  to  that  convention.  Austria’s  limitation  of  her  concession 
in  respect  to  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  is  noted ;  so  is  Denmark’s 
protest  against  infringing  her  rights  in  Schleswig  ;  and  the  other 
parties  content  themselves  with  “  noting  ”  these  doubtful  ele¬ 
ments  of  future  discussion.  It  is  a  convention  at  arm’s  length, 
animated  by  mistrust,  and  possessing  little  hope  of  settlement. 
Meanwhile,  Prussia  has  been  called  upon  to  adhere ;  but  the  con¬ 
vention  hardly  looks  formidable  enough  to  exact  submission.  The 
return  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  London,  if  we  can  interpret  it, 
should  imply  that  the  bubble  of  the  protocol  is  not  likely  to  give 
him  any  more  real  embarrassment ;  the  departure  of  Baron  Brun- 
now,  that  the  project  has  failed  and  Bussia  is  chagrined ;  the  hos¬ 
tile  demonstration  of  an  able  Palmerstonian  journal  against  the 
convention,  that  it  is  virtually  abandoned  by  our  Government. 

The  Peace  Congress  at  Frankfort  has  completed  its  performance; 
and  has  made  arrangements  for  the  next  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
London  in  1851.  The  exhibition  of  1850  has  not  tended  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  plans  of  the  Association.  The  assembly  was  composed 
chiefly  of  English,  with  a  strong  and  influential  contingent  of 
Americans,  and  a  numerous  auxiliary  force  from  France  ;  but  the 
local  adherents  were  not  proportionately  numerous  or  earnest. 
The  arguments  were  not  new,  nor  such  as  demanded  a  meeting 
from  the  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  to  expound :  all  mankind 
knows  that  war  inflicts  misery,  that  peace  is  pleasant  and  fruitful, 
that  wrarlike  instruments  hurt,  and  so  forth,  -without  waiting  to 
receive  the  revelation  from  the  self-appointed  deputies  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin’s  dramatic  imposingness,  Mr.  Cobden’s 
popular  tact,  the  earnestness  of  some  Yankee  and  Quaker  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  logic  of  a  German  member,  the  appearance  of  a  live 
Bed  Indian,  and  the  contemplative  presence  of  General  Haynau, 
looking  on  and  furnishing  Mr.  Cobden  with  a  telling  allusion,  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  the  performance  go  off  with  eclat.  But  in 
shrinking  from  any  practical  application  of  their  theory, — “  Here 
is  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,”  said  one  naive  member,  “  let 
us  do  that,” — they  confessed  the  mistrust  of  their  own  influence. 
They  insist  on  keeping  remote  from  practical  matters,  as  if  they 
feared  to  expose  their  impracticability  and  their  nullity  of  in¬ 
fluence. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  a  new  cloud  of  “  nullification  ”  has  shown 
itself,  even  in  the  young  State  Texas ;  she  claims  a  boundary 
which  would  give  to  her  territory  at  the  expense  of  New  Mexico, 
and  proposes  to  take  it  by  main  force,  without  awaiting  the  Fede¬ 
ral  sanction.  If  that  be  done,  replies  President  Fillmore,  the 
aggressors  shall  be  driven  back  by  Federal  troops.  These  jars  to 
the  Union  have  often  happened,  from  the  first,  and  in  more  for¬ 
midable  shape,  and  they  have  passed  off :  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  always  pass  off.  The  inducements  for  a  young  and  weak 
colony  to  be  joined  to  the  powerful  Union,  with  all  its  resources, 
are  different  from  the  motives  that  actuate  a  full-grown  “  sove¬ 
reign  ”  state  to  remain  in  the  Union. 


"Within  the  four  seas,  scarcely  anything  has  happened  to  break 
the  political  stagnation.  An  election  pending  at  Poole,  to  be  con¬ 
tested  by  a  Tory  of  the  most  retrograde  order  and  a  Liberal  of  the 
most  advanced,  scarcely  makes  the  sleeping  politician  unclose  his 
eyes :  he  knows  that  Mr.  Seymour  will  not  establish  a  Bepublic, 
nor  Mr.  Savage  restore  Charles  the  First ;  then  why  not  enjoy  the 
recess  ? 

The  stirring  events  are  non-political :  the  completion  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph,  which  unites  England  and  France,  in  speech,  as 
close  as  lovers  whispering  beneath  a  summer  moon ;  the  final  and 
simple  abandonment  of  the  Ashley-Bussell  prohibition  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  delivery  of  letters  and  newspapers,  without  any  of  the  Sabba¬ 
tarian  modifications  hinted  by  the  report  as  concessions  ;  the  strike 
on  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  which  stops  the  highway — no  longer 
“  the  King’s,”  but  the  Companies’ ;  and  the  Queen’s  progress  to 
Scotland.  Good  Lord  Carlisle  has  shown  his  castle,  his  curiosities, 
and  his  hospitality ;  Queen  Victoria  has  added  divers  planted 
trees  to  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Howards ;  has  completed 
“  the  last  act  of  the  Union  ”  by  opening  the  great  railway  viaduct 
across  the  Tweed ;  and  has  delighted  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  by 
mounting  Arthur’s  Seat  in  the  early  morn — adding  a  new  historic 
memory  to  that  pride  of  the  Scottish  capital. 

But  the  public  cannot  at  present  feel  half  so  much  concern  about 
the  Boyal  progress  as  the  imminent  chance  on  the  Eastern  Coun¬ 
ties  that  the  crisis  will  end  in  a  public  wogress.  It  looks  very 
awkward.  The  men  have  offered  to  compromise  their  claims ;  and 
as  the  balance  of  right  seems  to  lie  on  their  side,  the  offer  came 
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from  them  with  a  good  grace.  It  has  not  been  received  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  spirit :  the  Directors  refer  the  men  to  Mr.  Gooch— the 
very  person  whose  harshness  they  allege  as  the  source  of  all  their 
complaints.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  acting  in  a  spirit  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  directors  have  neither  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  disinterested  position,  nor  the  lawful  power,  to  carry  out 
a  military  plan.  They  cannot  secure  the  public  convenience  by 
absolute  authority ;  they  will  not  do  it  by  conciliatory  influence 
and  the  moral  force  of  absolute  justice  ;  and  through  the  hazardous 
style  of  their  administration,  the  public  convenience  remains  in  the 
most  insecure  state. 


<IIjf  tort. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  leaving  the  kindly  shores  of  our  Belgian  neighbours, 
first  passed  to  Dover,  and  anchored  there  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  plans 
of  Dover  harbour  were  submitted  to  her  inspection  by  the  local  author¬ 
ities,  and  dinner  was  served  up.  In  the  evening,  the  Royal  squadron 
weighed  anchor,  and  the  voyage  to  Osborne  was  prosecuted  through  the 
night.  Osborne  pier  was  made  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning ;  the 
Queen  and  her  family  landed  to  breakfast  at  half-past  eight. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  took  his  departure  for  Southampton,  in  the  Elfin, 
before  her  Majesty  landed. 

Prince  Albert’s  thirty-first  birthday,  on  Monday  the  26th,  was  marked 
quietly  by  serenadings;  “  The  Prince’s  II ymn  ”  and  selections  from  Ze 
Trophete  being  the  chosen  music. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  their  family,  left  Osborne  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  en  route  to  Castle  Howard,  Holyrood  House,  and  Balmo¬ 
ral.  On  the  way  they  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  mourning  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  to  condole  with  the  bereaved  family  of  Louis  Philippe.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  about  noon,  and  proceeding  direct  from  Nine  Elms  to 
Euston  Square,  set  forward,  in  a  splendid  carriage  by  a  special  train,  at  a 
very  rapid  pace  to  the  North. 

The  programme  of  her  Majesty’s  journey  included  a  brief  private  visit 
to  Castle  Howard,  in  personal  compliment  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ;  the 
Royal  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  High  Level  station  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,  in  Newcastle,  and  also  at  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Border  Bridge,  at  Berwick,  which  completes  the  railway 
connexion  with  the  Northern  kingdom  ;  and  a  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Holy- 
rood  Palace  in  Edinburgh. 

The  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  strictly  private ;  but  there,  as  at 
other  portions  of  her  route,  the  Queen’s  progress  assumed  a  quasi-public 
character,  and  the  daily  journals  display  the  usual  array  of  copious  re¬ 
ports. 

Numerous  assemblages  of  loyal  subjects  had  gathered  at  the  principal 
stations;  and  these  were  passed  by  her  Majesty’s  orders  at  a  slow  pace, 
amidst  the  hearty  manifestations  of  the  spectators ;  but  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  journey  were  traversed  at  a  speed  very  unusual  on  the  nar¬ 
row  gauge  lines — the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  being  frequently  attain¬ 
ed.  With  sedulous  care  against  accidents,  the  permanent-way  contrac¬ 
tors  of  the  Midland  Railway  had  stationed  a  plate-lajmr  at  every  half- 
mile  on  the  whole  of  that  line,  with  a  small  telegraphing  flag  in  his  hand ; 
thus  any  obstruction  could  be  intimated  to  the  driver  of  the  train  a  long 
distance  before  it  should  he  nearly  approached.  Although  the  departure 
from  London  was  at  nearly  an  hour  after  the  expected  moment,  from  the 
improvised  visit  to  Claremont,  the  station  at  Castle  Howard  was  reached 
exactly  at  the  hour  of  six,  as  was  intended.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  was 
in  waiting ;  and  with  a  body-guard  of  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards 
(Queen’s  Bays)  escorted  her  Majesty  to  the  baronial  seat  of  Castle  How¬ 
ard  ;  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  especially  some  lady  eques¬ 
trians,  giving  a  picturesque  variety  to  the  escort.  The  Queen  entered 
Castle  Howard  much  fatigued,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  state  apart¬ 
ments.  The  select  dinner-party  included  about  thirty  guests,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  share  the  honour  of  the  occasion. 

The  Queen  was  out  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  surveying  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  Castle  and  the  exceeding  beauties  of  the  landscape. 

At  noon,  the  Queen  witnessed  a  game  of  cricket  by  the  Castle  Howard 
Club,  and  is  said  to  have  criticized  the  play  with  zest.  After  luncheon, 
Prince  Albert,  with  characteristic  inclination,  inspected  a  herd  of  short¬ 
horns  for  which  the  park  is  celebrated.  A  catalogue  of  the  herd  ex¬ 
hibits  the  pedigree  of  each  with  a  care  and  particularity  worthy  of  the 
College  of  Heralds,  and  with  a  regard  for  “  blood  ”  which  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  among  “  all  the  Howards.”  In  the  afternoon  a  more  extended  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  landscape  scenery  was  prosecuted.  Everywhere  groups 
of  gentry  or  yeomen  were  encountered,  who  showed  a  deferential  hut 
warm  loyalty. 

Farewell  to  the  inmates  of  Castle  Howard  was  bidden  on  Thursday 
morning  about  ten  o’clock.  The  journey  Northwards  was  more  pleasant 
than  it  was  last  year,  when  autumnal  mists  obscured  the  landscape.  York 
was  rapidly  passed,  and  the  green  meadows  and  pastures  became  changed 
for  a  scene  of  coal-pits,  steam-chimnies,  rubbish-heaps,  and  masses  of 
burning  cinders,  the  strong  glare  of  whose  flame  shone  out  even  in  broad 
day  Tight.  At  last  the  heights  of  Gateshead  were  reached  ;  the  train  went 
thundering  over  the  High  Level  Bridge,  and,  amid  the  ringing  cheers  of 
thousands,  entered  the  new  station  at  Newcastle. 

“  The  bridge  has  often  been  described,  but  few  descriptions  can  convey  the 
sensations  of  those  who  pass  over  it  for  the  first  time ;  and  not  the  least 
feeling  is  that  of  surprise,  since  high  as  it  is,  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
river  on  both  sides,  crowded  as  they  are  with  a  dense  mass  of  habitations, 
entirely  hide  it  from  view  till  the  train  is  actually  upon  it.  Then  the  sud¬ 
den  view  of  ships’  masts  under  the  feet,  and  the  pigmy  appearance  of  men 
and  horses  as  they  move  slowly  along  the  quaint  old  bridge  a  little  lower 
down,  give  the  passenger  some  idea  of  the  dizzy  elevation  to  which  he  is 
raised.  Even  the  lower  level  which  has  been  added  to  the  railway  bridge 
1  uor,  jhq  puqposas  of  ordinary  traffic  is  high  above  the  lower  streets  of  the  two 
-towns,  undAjrvbs  to  a  considerable  extent  the  steep  hills  by  which  the  town 
isf  ppjk'pacbecb  The  station  whose  opening  her  Majesty  graced  by  her  pre¬ 
sence,  though  'somewhat  curtailed  of  the  august  proportions  of  its  original 
design,  in  co*fs|quou  ce  of  the  evil  times  on  which  railway  enterprises  have 
of  laterfallem , -is  still  unequalled  in  the  country,  and  will  be  viewed  as  a 
triumph  of-nf<™tectural  genius.  It  forms  an  enormous  segment  of  a  circle, 
sweeping  rnufiy  with  an  elegant  curve  that  sets  off  its  proportions  to  the 
greatest  aflvgqrage.  The  roof,  which  is  entirely  of  iron,  is  composed  of  three 
arehesT;'fiupp<5rted  by  light  elegant  figures,  and  connected  one  with  another 
^ide-windows,  which  throw  into  the  building  an  abundance  of 
igKt  fun®  Vhile  the  beauty  and  architectural  ensemble  are  strictly  pre¬ 


served,  every  convenience  and  comfort  for  the  passengers  has  been  studied 
to  the  utmost  extent. 

“From  an  early  hour  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  were  astir  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  her  Majesty’s  arrival.  The  bells  of  the  churches  rang  merry  peals  as 
early  as  six  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  from  eleven  o’clock  till  two  the 
banks  and  other  public  offices  in  the  town  were  closed,  while  great  numbers 
of  the  trades  made  it  a  complete  holyday.  The  fires  in  the  different  factories 
were,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  extinguished,  that  the  town  might  be  free  from 
smoke  during  her  Majesty’s  visit.  Whole  forests  were  dismantled  to  garnish 
with  their  boughs  the  entrance  to  the  station,  to  hide  the  naked  parts ;  and 
to  veil  the  unsightliness  of  the  yet  unfinished  work,  connecting  bare  walls 
and  half-finished  cornices  into  one  mass  of  green  vegetation,  was  not  the 
least  imposing  of  the  effects  produced  on  this  occasion.  At  the  entrance  into 
the  station,  the  treble-arched  roof,  on  the  side  facing  the  bridge,  presented 
three  bas-relief  paintings,  done  in  imitation  of  stone,  each  of  the  colossal 
magnitude  of  twelve  feet.  The  centre  compartment  was  occupied  by  a 
gigantic  representation  of  the  royal  arms.  On  the  right  side  was  a  colossal 
figure  of  her  Majesty,  surrounded  by  emblematical  figures,  each  bearing 
some  appropriate  offering.  On  either  side  of  the  long  curved  station,  galleries 
were  erected  capable  of  holding  at  least  10,000  people.  Outside,  the  station 
was  besieged  by  thousands  of  people ;  while  all  around,  flags,  banners,  and 
all  the  usual  displays  of  joy,  waved  from  the  heights.” 

The  arrival  of  the  train  was  announced  hy  a  salvo  of  artillery  from  the 
old  keep  ;  echoed  and  reechoed  by  the  shouting  thousands.  The  Queen 
alighted,  and  was  received  by  Earl  Grey  ;  who  presented  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Mayor  of  Gateshead  with  addresses  of  their  corpora¬ 
tions.  A  short  stay  was  made  in  apartments  prepared  for  the  Queen’s 
refreshment ;  and  then  the  journey  was  resumed,  amidst  joyous  demon¬ 
strations  as  emphatic  as  before. 

At  Alnmouth,  Sir  George  Grey  was  the  medium  for  presenting  an  ad¬ 
dress.  Passing  Alnwick,  catching  a  glimpse  through  the  woods  of  Chil- 
lingham  of  part  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville’s  castle,  and  sighting  Bam- 
borough  Castle  and  the  Holy  Island,  with  its  abbey  ruins  and  wave- 
washed  stronghold,  the  train  at  length  glided  round  the  entrance  into 
Berwick,  passed  over  the  new  viaduct,  and  entered  that  portion  of  “the 
debateable  land.” 

The  viaduct  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  gracefully 
curved  form  one  of  the  most  elegant.  At  its  South  abutment  it  is  joined 
by  the  embankment  from  Tweedmouth,  forty  feet  high  ;  the  bridge  tra¬ 
verses  twenty-eight  arches,  each  sixty  feet  in  span — one  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  being  dry  arches.  Before  crossing  the  Tweed,  the  Queen  alighted  to 
view  the  magnificent  panorama.  An  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Ber¬ 
wick  was  presented. 

From  Berwick  the  rushing  locomotive  soon  brought  the  train,  along  the 
sea-shore  and  through  the  fertile  Lothians,  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Scot¬ 
land.  As  the  evidences  of  a  great  town  became  frequent,  the  steam  was 
shut  off;  and,  gliding  round  the  base  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  train  was 
brought  to,  at  a  private  station  close  to  the  Queen’s  Park,  and  erected  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  Queen’s  accommodation  on  her  way  to  Holyrood.  “  There 
were  no  triumphal  arches  and  very  few  flags,  no  salutes  fired  ;  and,  in  fact,, 
if  privacy  was  not  secured,  the  pomp  of  a  public  demonstration  was  not 
attempted.”  But  the  platform,  and  the  vestibule  leading  from  it  to  the 
royal  carriages  waiting  on  the  Abbey  Hill  Road  close  to  Parson’s  Green, 
were  fitted  up  with  diversified  and  tasteful  elegance ;  exotics  lending 
their  brilliancy  to  the  scene,  and  their  perfume  to  the  air  ;  which  trem¬ 
bled  to  the  shouts  of  the  countless  thousands  assembled  on  the  heights, 
and  at  every  point  commanding  the  view  of  Holyrood  House,  as  Queen 
Victoria  entered  the  palace  of  her  ancestors. 


(Kjjt  BktrnpUjj. 

Mr.  M ‘Christie,  the  Revising  Barrister,  has  appointed  Monday  the  16th 
of  September  on  wbieb  to  commence  bis  registration  of  voters  for  Mem¬ 
bers  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  tbe  City  of  London. 

Tbe  British  Museum  was  closed  yesterday,  and  will  remain  closed  till 
Saturday  tbe  7th  September,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  usual 
cleansings. 

Workmen  have  begim  to  erect  a  scaffolding  of  considerable  strength 
round  the  marble  arch  at  Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it 
to  pieces. 

It  is  intended  to  form  a  new  and  direct  road  from  Brompton  to  Bays- 
water  and  Notting  Hill,  hy  pulling  down  some  houses  in  High  Street, 
Kensington,  exactly  opposite  the  Palace  Gardens  Road. 


The  engine-drivers  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  have  somewhat 
abated  the  demands  which  they  urge  on  the  directors,  and  assumed  an 
attitude  of  partial  repentance.  They  forwarded  on  Tuesday  a  letter  to 
the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Company,  stating  that,  “  after  calm 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  in  question,  they  cannot 
hut  acknowledge  that  their  proceedings  have  been  much  too  precipitate  ” ; 
and  sought  to  make  an  honourable  compromise.  The  directors  in  reply 
forwarded  a  resolution  of  the  board,  in  these  words — “  That  the  late  en¬ 
gine-drivers  and  firemen  be  informed,  that  if  any  of  them  apply  to  Mr. 
Gooch  to  be  appointed  in  this  company’s  service,  their  applications  will  he 
considered  as  vacancies  offer ;  hut  the  staff  of  the  company’s  engine-dri¬ 
vers  and  firemen  is  at  present  completed.” 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Saturday,  Martha  Sharpe,  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  was  indicted  for  feloniously  attempting  to  administer  to  Charlotte  King 
a  quantity  of  deadly  poison,  with  intent  to  murder  her.  Mr.  Elphinstonc, 
an  actor  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  has  been  annoyed  by  the  prisoner,  who 
wished  to  force  her  attentions  upon  him ;  one  night  she  sent  him  a  tart ;  he 
told  his  dresser,  King,  to  take  the  tart  away.  King’s  wife  ate  a  portion  of 
it,  and  it  made  her  very  ill.  The  poison  in  the  tart  was  eantharides,  vul¬ 
garly  and  erroneously  supposed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  love-philter.  Mr.  Cooper, 
for  the  prisoner,  submitted  that  the  intent,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  was 
not  made  out.  Baron  Platt  observed,  it  was  a  curious  case  altogether.  He 
did  not  see  how  the  prisoner  could  be  convicted  of  intending  to  administer 
poison  to  a  person  whom  there  was  no  proof  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life. 
Mr.  Cooper  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  intention  to  murder,  he  should  beg 
to  refer  his  Lordship  to  a  case  decided  by  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  where  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a  bridal  party  being  assembled,  some  mis¬ 
chievous  person  put  a  quantity  of  eantharides  into  the  ale  they  were  drink¬ 
ing;  the  consequences  were  most  mischievous  to  several  of  tbe  party;  but 
as  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  act  was  committed  as  a  foolish  joke,  the 
Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  charging  an  intention  to  murder,  and  found  one 
for  misdemeanour  for  tbe  attempt  to  commit  a  felony.  When  the  latter  in¬ 
dictment,  however,  came  on  for  trial,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  aban- 
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doncd  the  charge  of  misdemeanour ;  and  Mr.  Baron  l’arke  observed  that  it 
was  quite  clear  such  an  indictment  could  not  be  sustained  ;  although,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  death  had  ensued,  the  parties  would  have  been  amenable  to  a 
charge  of  manslaughter.  Baron  Platt  asked  the  Jury,  whether  they  thought 
the  prisoner  intended  to  commit  a  murder  by  the  act  which  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  ?  The  Jury  immediately  said,  they  were  of  opinion  that  she  had  no 
such  intention ;  and  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Not  guilty.” 

Hort,  Tonnes,  Steffen,  Iloman,  and  Kessler,  the  men  implicated  in  the 
robbery  of  the  Californian  gold,  formerly  mentioned,  were  put  on  their 
trial,  the  first  four  for  burglary,  and  Kessler  for  harbouring  Steffen.  The 
gold  belonged  to  Suetta  an  Italian  and  Cailleaux  a  Frenchman  ;  they  locked 
it  up  in  their  rooms  at  a  lodging-house  while  they  went  to  Vauxhall  Gardens ; 
on  their  return  the  treasure  was  gone.  Some  of  the  burglars  appear  to  have 
got  out  of  a  window,  traversed  the  parapet  of  the  house,  forced  off  the  iron 
bars  from  the  window  of  Suetta’sroom,  and  thus  obtained  an  entrance  ;  Cail¬ 
leaux’ s  apartment  was  probably  entered  by  means  of  a  key  belonging  to 
another  door.  Of  the  gold  stolen,  estimated  at  the  value  of  3000/.,  only 
thirty-nine  ounces  have  been  recovered.  The  only  evidence  against  Iloman 
was  the  statements  of  other  prisoners.  The  Jury  acquitted  him  and  Kessler, 
but  convicted  the  rest.  Each  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour. 

At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Robert  Gibbins  and  Lewis  Isaacs, 
two  disreputable-looking  men,  were  charged  with  having  been  concerned 
with  others  in  defrauding  Mr.  John  Oldfield  of  30/.  and  stealing  10/.  Mr. 
Oldfield  is  an  artist;  he  has  been  abroad  for  twenty  years,  and  isnow  “going 
about  London  seeking  pleasure.”  While  on  board  a  river  steamer,  two  “  gen¬ 
tlemen  ”  accosted  him,  learned  his  present  pursuit,  and  induced  him  to  go  to 
Battersea  Fields.  There  Mr.  Oldfield  saw  his  new  acquaintances  bet  and  lose 
at  a  thimblerig-table  ;  they  urged  him_to  bet,  offering  to  assist  him  to  detect 
the  right  thimble.  The  upshot  was,  that  the  artist  lost  30/.  in  coin  and  notes, 
had  a  ten-pound  note  snatched  from  his  hand,  and  was  then  suddenly  deserted 
by  the  gang  of  rogues.  The  men  now  accused,  he  said,  were  two  of  the  band. 
Alderman  Kelly  sent  them  to  the  Wandsworth  Court,  as  the  offence  occurred 
in  that  jurisdiction.  The  Wandsworth  Magistrate  did  not  think  the  evidence 
against  Gibbins  strong  enough  to  warrant  his  detention.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Isaacs  was  one  of  the  thimbleriggers ;  but  Mr.  Oldfield  could  not  swear 
that  he  snatched  the  ten-pound  note  :  the  prosecutor  had  no  less  than  80/.  in 
his  hand  when  he  lost  the  note,  and  doubtless  the  robbers  hoped  to  grasp  all. 
Isaacs  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  as  a  gambler.  He  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  to  get  off  so  easily. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mrs.  Sevester  again  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  ten-pound  note  from 
Mrs.  Buddie.  This  was  the  case  where  two  ten-pound  notes  were  given  to 
Mrs.  Sevester  in  mistake  for  five-pound  notes :  at  first  she  denied  the  receipt 
of  the  ten  pounds ;  but  when  that  was  proved,  she  asserted  that  she  had 
taken  the  money  on  account  of  rent.  Mr.  Ruddle  having  consented  to  view 
the  matter  merely  as  a  mistake,  Mrs.  Sevester  was  discharged  out  of  custody. 

^rnntEn5. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Richard  Robinson,  the  eminent  merchant 
and  shipowner,  makes  vacant  the  Parliamentary  seat  for  Poole,  which  he 
represented  in  the  Free-trade-Conservativc  interest  since  1847.  Two 
candidates  have  issued  addresses :  Mr.  Savage,  who  dates  from  St. 
Leonard’s,  Kent, — a  Church-and- State  man,  who  would  exclude  the 
Jews  from  Parliament,  refuse  further  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  reverse  the  Free-trade  system  as  a  proved  failure ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Danby  Seymour,  of  Knowle  House,  near  Shaftesbury, — a  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  large  landed  possessions  and  of  advanced  Liberalism,  who  would 
“  extend  the  franchise,”  and  who  “rejoices  in  the  Free-trade  measures  as 
a  noble  but  temporary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes.” 

The  Mayor  of  Southampton,  Mr.  Andrews — a  successful  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  hearty  Radical  politician,  and  a  warm-hearted  man — gave  a  grand 
banquet  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  Monday,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  Metropolitan  hospitalities  lately  shown  to  Provincial  Mayors,  and 
in  compliment  to  the  Show  of  Industry  in  Hyde  Park,  of  which  South¬ 
ampton  entertains  a  strong  official  approval.  The  London  dignitaries 
went  in  state,  entering  Southampton  from  the  Bishopstoke  station  with 
aH  the  paraphernalia  of  their  civic  equipage  and  costume.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  made  the  day  a  holy  day,  and  heartily  joined  in  marking  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  have  been 
present  at  the  banquet,  but  could  not  leave  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Solicitor- 
General  Cockbum,  the  Member,  was  therefore  the  leading  public  man  ; 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  compliment  the  spirit  of  the  notable  man  whom 
Southampton  is  proud  to  acknowledge  as  her  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  Manchester  subscriptions  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  amount  to  5050/. ;  of  which  4000/.  has  boon  paid  in. 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Committee  have  appointed  Captain  Ilenriehson, 
whose  wife  and  children  were  murdered  by  Gleeson  Wilson,  to  a  master¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  docks. 

The  Government  have  completed  the  purchase  of  all  the  groimd  and 
property  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  new  harbour  at  Holyhead  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  works  will  now  be  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  nearly  1500  men  being  constantly  engaged  in  the  various 
operations.  The  engineers  are  proceeding  rapidly  with  the  extension  of 
the  sea-walls  at  the  Northern  breakwater,  and  are  also  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  the  stages.  Many  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  are 
now  ready  for  the  commencement  and  erection  of  the  immense  sea-wall, 
and  fresh  supplies  are  daily  obtained  from  the  lofty  heights  that  overhang 
the  harbour,  where  extensive  quarrying  operations  are  carried  on.  The 
material  thus  obtained  is  thrown  down  into  the  breakwater,  in  masses 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  new  harbour, 
which  will  give  316  acres  of  sea-room,  is  700,000/. 

In  a  report  to  the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  informs  them,  “that  the  whole  of  the  tubes 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  are  now  safely  deposited  in  their  final  positions. 
Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  complete  the  junctions  between 
those  composing  the  second  line.  A  fortnight  will  finish  the  junctions  in 
the  Britannia  Tower ;  three  weeks  more  will  complete  the  junction  with 
the  Carnarvon  small  tube ;  and  by  the  end  of  October  I  have  no  doubt  all 
the  remaining  preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  second  line  will  be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.” 

Patrick  Forbes,  lately  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife,  was  hanged  at 
Newcastle  on  Saturday,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  mob.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  made  a  statement  on  divers  matters  to  the  officers  of  the  gaol.  The 
only  part  directly  referring  to  his  crime  was  this — “  I  loved  my  dear  wife 


sincerely ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  I  had  no  intention  to  do  her  any  injury 
whatever.  On  that  night  I  was  very  drunk,  and  am  not  conscious  to  myself 
of  hairing  done  anything  to  cause  the  death  of  my  dear  wife  ;  but,  believing 
the  deed  was  not  done  by  any  other  person,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  blame 
of  it  upon  myself.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  had  a  fair  trial  before  my  Judge 
and  the  Jury,  and  I  submit  willingly  to  the  laws  of  my  country.”  He  suf¬ 
fered  much  during  his  last  night,  and  was  very  violent  till  he  became  ex¬ 
hausted.  As  he  walked  to  the  scaffold,  attended  by  two  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  he  ejaculated  prayers  for  mercy,  and  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
and  all  Christians. 

Mr.  Blaclchurst,  the  Preston  solicitor  who  was  accused  of  interpolating 
words  in  his  wife’s  will,  was  reexamined  on  Monday.  Witnesses  deposed 
that  they  had  heard  Mrs.  Blackhurst  declare  her  intention  to  leave  the  resi¬ 
due  of  her  personal  estate  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  for  endowing  a  school ;  her 
first  husband,  from  whom  she  derived  the  money,  hairing  been  a  Glasgow 
merchant.  The  prisoner's  solicitor  declared  that  the  charge  had  been  trumped 
up  to  get  Mr.  Blackhurst  imprisoned  while  a  lawsuit  about  the  property  was 
in  progress.  The  Magistrates  committed  the  accused  for  trial,  refusing  bail. 

James  Rickard,  late  collector  to  the  Maldon  branch  of  the  Essex  Provident 
Society,  who  absconded  from  that  town  on  the  20th  May  owing  to  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  his  accounts,  has  given  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  and  is  now 
safely  lodged  in  gaol.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  France,  and  lived  at 
Boulogne  until  his  resources  became  exhausted,  when  he  resolved  to  return  to 
tliis  country  and  deliver  himself  up. 

IRELAND. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  announces  definitively,  that  the  statutes  which 
constitute  “  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland”  have  received  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sanction,  and  are  now  in  full  operation.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
has  been  appointed  Chancellor,  and  a  Senate  is  constituted,  consisting  of 
seventeen  eminent  individuals  of  different  denominations,  who  represent 
generally  the  various  departments  of  literature  and  science,  medicine,  and 
law.  The  ChanceRor  and  the  Senate  appoint  examiners,  and  grant  de¬ 
grees  in  art,  medicine,  and  law,  to  the  students  in  the  three  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway. 

The  Council  of  the  Tenant  League  have  published  the  weekly  report  of 
their  proceedings,  with  an  address  organizing  the  movement.  They  have 
resolved  to  take  steps  “for  systematically  extending  the  principles  and 
influence  of  the  Tenant  League,  by  holding  sittings  of  the  Council  suc¬ 
cessively  and  at  short  intervals  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  if 
the  friends  of  tenant  right  in  each  district  approve  it,  by  holding  public 
county  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place.” 

The  Nation  advances  to  vindicate  the  Tenant  League  against  our  alle¬ 
gation  that  the  Irish  seldom  hear  the  words  of  truth  unadulterated  by  a 
moral  brogue,  and  that  the  fixity  of  tenure  sought  by  the  League  is  not 
according  to  the  general  practice  of  Europe.  The  Nation  so  manages  the 
contradiction  as  to  corroborate  both  assertions.  Among  its  proofs  of  fixed 
tenancy  prevailing  in  Europe,  it  adduces  the  proprietary  tenure  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  &e. :  this  implies  that  what  the  League  seeks  is, 
to  render  the  tenants  proprietors ;  which  would  confiscate  the  property 
already  vested  in  landlords.  But  this  is  sought  under  the  pretext  of  ren¬ 
dering  tenancy  less  uncertain !  The  tenants,  we  are  told,  will  not  become 
villeins,  because  “  the  proposal  is  not  to  tic  them  to  the  land,  but  to  tic 
the  land  to  them.”  Q.  E.  D. 


SCOTLAND. 

Le  Pelican,  man-of-war  steamer,  commanded  by  M.  de  Montagnae,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Leith  Roads  last  week,  bringing  over  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  the  French  Assembly  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the 
fisheries. 

The  banking-houses  in  Glasgow  have  announced  that  the  interest  al¬ 
lowed  on  deposit  receipts  (that  is,  the  more  permanent  kind  of  deposits) 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  that  allowed  upon  the  daily  balances 
of  current  accounts,  making  a  uniform  rate  of  two  per  cent  on  all  monies 
lodged  with  them.  Two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks  have  made  a  similar 
announcement. 

The  lands  of  Pargillies  in  Fifeshire  were  recently  sold  by  auction  at  ft 
price  nearly  equal  to  thirty-two  years’  purchase  of  the  rental.  The  lands 
arc  entirely  arable. 

Dr.  Mason,  a  medical  man,  who  lately  practised  at  Gatehouse-upon-FIeet, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  has  been  subjected  to  a  murderous  attack  from  his  wife. 
Some  years  since,  Dr.  Mason  converted  to  Christianity  a  Jewess  whom  he 
met  at  Constantinople  ;  he  brought  her  to  Scotland  ;  there  she  was  baptized, 
and  her  converter  married  her.  Dr.  Mason  was  at  that  time  a  widower,  and 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  One  morning  recently,  while  he 
was  dressing,  his  wife  suddenly  assailed  him,  and  inflicted  three  severe 
wounds,  with  a  razor  or  other  sharp  instrument ;  Dr.  Mason  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  room,  raised  an  alarm,  and  then  fell  from  faintness.  The 
furious  woman  also  attempted  to  wound  her  husband’s  son  ;  but  he  escaped. 
When  persons  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Mason  was  found  calmly  sitting  in 
the  bedroom,  enveloped  in  smoke — she  had  set  fire  to  the  bed.  Dr.  Mason, 
remains  in  a  precarious  state ;  and  Mrs.  Mason  has  been  sent  to  prison. 


/nrngu  nnfr  Cnlnnial. 

France. — We  left  President  Bonaparte  pursuing  his  journey  from  Be- 
san^on  to  Strasbourg ;  and  our  Postscript  indicated  the  increased  Repub¬ 
licanism,  but  diminished  personal  antagonism  to  himself,  which  he 
encountered  as  he  skirted  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  East.  Some  mis¬ 
haps  on  the  way  did,  however,  give  the  progress  through  Alsace  a  sha¬ 
dowed  tone.  The  zeal  of  M.  Heckoren  at  Mulhausen,  in  endeavouring 
to  force  the  National  Guard  to  cry  “  Vive  le  President !  ”  is  said  to  have 
so  irritated  them  that  they  went  in  masses  and  shouted  “  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  !  ”  under  the  President’s  window.  He,  supposing  the  demonstration 
to  be  a  demarche  against  himself,  took  umbrage,  refused  to  visit  the 
factories,  and  hastened  onwards  to  Colmar  before  the  expected  time. 
His  arrival  at  Colmar  having  taken  place  when  the  authorities  were  un¬ 
prepared,  his  reception  was  lame  and  unimposing  :  at  this  he  expressed  a 
fresh  discontent,  and  he  refused  to  be  present  at  the  ball  offered  to  him.. 
The  weather  too  was  dismal,  rain  pouring  down  in  floods. 

At  Strasbourg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  instant,  some|  amend  was 
made ;  again,  however,  with  a  checkering  of  significant  incidents.  The 
Municipal  Council  refused  to  vote  a  sou  towards  the  expenses  of  the  re¬ 
ception  ;  but  somewhere  funds  were  provided,  which  organized  very  bril¬ 
liant  scenic  arrangements ;  and  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Rhineland  far  and  near  seem  to  have  come  to  the  fete  in  immense  crowds. 
The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  draped  with  flags,  and  all  the 
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public  buildings  were  decorated  with  elaborate  profuseness  of  ornament. 
The  mass  of  human  beings  abroad  was  so  great  that  the  ways  were  lite¬ 
rally  impassable.  Grand  combinations  of  troops  on  the  open  places  com¬ 
pleted  the  exhibition  of  state  pomp.  The  President’s  cavalcade  was  of 
imperial  aspect. 

“  His  guard  was  composed  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  National  Guards  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  and  the  Gendarmerie  ;  after  whom  came  about  a  dozen  Lancers  ;  and 
then  between  the  Minister  at  War  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  rode 
the  President,  as  usual  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  rode  a 
most  beautiful  horse,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  authorities.  It  was 
most  brilliantly  caparisoned  :  the  saddle  was  of  the  most  exquisite  light  blue 
velvet,  delicately  wrought ;  the  holsters  were  of  the  same  material,  and  each 
bore  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  all  worked  in  silver,  the  letter  ‘  N.’ 
The  housings  were  also  of  the  same  rich  stuff  and  colour ;  and  on  each  of  the 
four  corners  was  the  same  somewhat  imperial  cipher,  also  encircled  with 
flowers  and  embroidered  in  silver.  It  wanted  but  the  imperial  crown  to 
complete  the  effect.  As  the  President  came  opposite  to  the  H6tel  de  Paris, 
he  looked  up  to  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor,  and  taking  off  his  plumed  hat, 
bowed  to  the  very  saddle-bow  to  the  Grand  Dutchess  of  Baden,  who  arrived 
yesterday  in  order  to  witness  her  nephew’s  entry  into  Strasbourg.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  rode  on  in  the  same  quasi-royal  state  to  the  Prefecture.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  carriages  by  his  orderly  officers,  secretary,  aides-de-camp,  and  phy¬ 
sician.” 

In  the  evening  there  was  one  of  those  wonderful  displays  of  pyrotechnic 
art  in  which  the  French  excel  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  22d  instant,  the  President  was  the 
guest  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  very  magnificent  banquet  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris — the  finest  house  of  entertainment 
in  France  outside  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  salons  were  finely  decorated. 

“  A  superb  fauteuil,  covered  with  light  blue  velvet  of  the  finest  texture  and 
richest  fashion,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  central  table  in  the  large  sa¬ 
loon,  for  the  President ;  and  behind  him  was  a  magnificent  mirror  reaching 
nearly  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  flanked  also  by  flags  and  encircled  with 
oak  leaves,  and  inscribed,  on  the  plate  itself,  with  the  words,  in  letters  of 
gold,  ‘Republique  Franqaise.  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite,’  and,  under¬ 
neath,  the  cipher  ‘  N.,’  encircled  with  Arabesque  designs  in  gold.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  on  his  right  hand  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and  on  his  left  the 
Minister  at  "War  ;  and  lower  down  at  both  sides  the  other  Minister's  present 
in  Strasbourg.  In  the  middle  of  the  repast,  a  man,  lifted  up  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  outside,  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  and  shouted 
with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  ‘  Vive  Napoleon !  ’  At  the  moment  the  President 
entered  the  room,  the  ■whole  of  the  guests,  clerical,  civil,  and  military, 
shouted  out  three  times,  ‘  Vive  le  President !  ’  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
loudest  cheering  that  he  took  his  seat.” 

After  the  banquet,  M.  Segenwald,  the  President  of  the  Chamher  of  Com¬ 
merce,  proposed  Louis  Napoleon’s  health,  in  a  speech  which  commended 
his  programme  of  government  for  its  “promise  of  all  possible  ameliora¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  condemnation  of  Utopias  which  retard  and  injure  real 
liberty  in  place  of  serving  it.”  Amidst  what  in  England  we  would  report 
as  “uproarious  demonstrations”  of  applause  by  the  company,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  uttered  those  suggestive  words — - 

“  Gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  frank  cordiality  with  which  you 
have  received  me.  The  best  manner  of  welcoming  me  is  to  promise  me,  as 
you  have  just  done,  your  support  in  the  struggle  between  Utopian  schemes 
and  useful  reforms.  Previous  to  my  departure  an  attempt  was  made  to 
deter  me  from  visiting  Alsace.  I  was  told,  ‘  You  will  be  badly  received  there. 
That  province,  perverted  by  foreign  emissaries,  no  longer  knows  those  noble 
words  ‘  Honour  and  Country,’  which  your  name  recalls,  and  which  made 
the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  vibrate  during  forty  years.  Unconscious  slaves 
of  men  who  abuse  their  credulity,  the  Alsacians  will  refuse  to  recognize  in 
the  elect  of  the  nation  the  legitimate  representative  of  all  rights  and  all  in¬ 
terests.’  I  said  to  myself,  1  My  duty  is  to  proceed  wherever  there  are  danger¬ 
ous  illusions  to  dispel  and  good  citizens  to  encourage.  Old  Alsace,  that  land 
of  glorious  recollections  and  patriotic  sentiments,  is  calumniated.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  to  meet  there  hearts  who  will  understand  my  mission  and  appreciate  my 
devotedness  to  the  country.’  A  few  months,  indeed,  could  not  convert  a 
people  deeply  imbued  with  the  solid  virtues  of  the  soldier  and  the  plough¬ 
man  into  a  people  hostile  to  religion,  order,  and  property.  Moreover,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  why  should  I  be  badly  received  ?  In  what  respect  have  I  deserved 
to  lose  your  confidence  ?  Placed  by  tha  almost  unanimous  vote  of  France 
at  the  head  of  a  government  legally  restricted,  but  immense  from  the  moral 
influence  of  its  origin,  have  I  been  seduced  by  the  idea  or  the  advice  to  at¬ 
tack  a  constitution  which,  everybody  knows,  was  framed  in  a  great  degree 
against  me  ?  No,  I  respected,  I  will  respect  the  sovereignity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  even  when  its  expression  may  be  falsified  or  hostile.  If  I  have  thus 
acted,  it  is  because  the  title  I  desire  the  most  is  that  of  an  honest  man.  I 
know  nothing  superior  to  duty.  I  am  consequently  happy,  inhabitants  of 
Strasbourg,  to  think  that  there  is  a  community  of  sentiments  between  you 
and  me.  Like  me,  you  desire  our  country  to  be  great,  powerful,  and  respected. 
Like  you,  I  desire  that  Alsace  should  resume  its  former  rank,  and  become 
again  what  it  was  for  so  many  years,  one  of  the  most  renowned  provinces 
of  France,  choosing  the  most  deserving  citizens  to  represent  it,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  most  valiant  warriors.  To  Alsace,  to  the  city  of  Strasbourg.” 

The  enthusiasm  which  this  address  excited,  and  which  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  during  its  delivery,  now  burst  fully  forth ;  rapturous 
applause  shook  the  hall  for  many  minutes ;  with  shouts  of  “  Vive  la  vieille 
Alsace  !  ”  “Vive  Strasbourg !  ”  were  mingled  with  those  of  “  Vive  le  Pre¬ 
sident!”  and  “  Vive  Napoleon  !  ” 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  President  of  the  Republic  was  seen  at  the 
theatre  with  the  Grand  Dutchess  Stephanie,  in  an  open  box  set  apart  for 
them. 

A  feature  of  the  numerous  presentations  of  public  bodies  is  portrayed 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times — 

“The  most  interesting  sight  of  all  was  that  of  the  rural  Mayors  in  their 
-old  quaint  costume ;  simple  peasants,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Republic,  but  came  to  see  1  Luig  Bompar,’  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor.  En 
passant — I  have  always  said  that  the  peasantry  were  much  attached  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  the  present  journey  proves  it.  These  village  functionaries, 
each  wearing  his  scarf  of  office,  were  in  number  nearly  two  hundred,  and 
they  were  from  those  places  the  President  had  been  unable  to  visit.  They 
felt  rather  awkward  in  finding  themselves  in  these  splendid  saloons,  but  they 
were  soon  placed  quite  at  their  ease  by  the  goodnatured  and  familiar  manners 
-of  the  President ;  who  had  a  kind  word,  a  ready  smile,  and  a  grasp  of  the 
hand  for  each.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  there  they  were  in 
a  group  with  the  President  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  chatting  away  in  Ger¬ 
man  or  Alsacian  patois,  which  he  spoke  with  them  very  fluently.  They 
looked  quite  pleased  at  finding  that  ‘  Luig  ’  spoke  in  their  native  tongue  as 
well  as  themselves.  This  interview  lasted  some  time,  for  all  parties  seemed 
to  like  the  conversation.  In  the  mean  time,  crowds  of  visiters  were  throng¬ 
ing  the  court  of  the  Prefecture,  and  an  immense  crowd  blocked  up  the 
streets.  The  cries  of  ‘Vivo  Napoleon!’  ‘Vivele  President!’  and ‘Vive  la 
Republique  !’  scarcely  ceased  the  whole  of  the  morning.” 


Strasbourg  is  almost  on  the  identical  parallel  of  latitude  with  Paris ;  on 
leaving  that  city  the  President’s  progress  in  regaining  Paris  was  generally 
Westward,  with  occasional  diversions  on  either  hand.  At  Saverne,  still 
in  the  Bas  Bhin,  there  was  a  very  Republican  reception.  At  Sarrebourg, 
the  reception  was  excellent ;  the  authorities  were  devoted,  and  the  people 
showed  a  marked  warmth  of  feeling  to  tho  President.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Governor  of  the  Rhenane  Provinces  came  to  this  place  to  pay 
the  same  compliments  to  the  President  with  those  offered  from  Sar¬ 
dinia  by  tho  Minister  DeRa  Marmora  at  Lyons.  LunnoviUe  showed 
an  amicable  Republicanism.  Nancy,  capital  of  the  Meurthe,  was 
less  complaisant :  here  for  the  first  time  persons  were  arrested  for  crying 
“  Vive  la  Republique !  ”  and  it  is  notable  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  those 
which  occurred  in  Alsace,  the  contumacious  shouters  were  National 
Guards.  The  accounts  very  emphatically  contrast  the  reception  given  by 
the  complaisant  authorities  'with  that  given  hy  the  Democratic  masses. 
At  Metz,  which  was  reached  on  the  25th  instant,  the  official  arrangements 
were  effective,  and  the  show  magnificent ;  hut  there  were  some  excep¬ 
tional  demonstrations.  For  the  first  time,  President  Bonaparte  here  took 
notice  of  some  of  these  manifestations.  The  favourable  reporter  of  the 
Times  thus  presents  the  incident — 

“  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Prefecture,  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  stationed  there,  and  who  no  doubt  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  cried  out  ‘  Vive  Napoleon !  ’  This  was  a  signal  for  the  others  to  utter 
the  counter-cry;  and  1  understand  that  many  of  tho  National  Guard, 
amongst  whom  wore  several  officers  of  the  same  force,  cried  out  in  a  most 
marked  and  significant  manner,  ‘  Vive  la  Bepublique  !  ’  This,  in  fact,  was 
so  marked,  both  in  tone  and  in  the  manner  of  delivery,  as  to  place  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  insult  was  intended.  It  appears  the  President 
felt  this :  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looking  fixedly  at  the  shouters, 
uttered  words  to  the  following  effect,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so — ‘  Gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  mean  this  as  a  manifestation,  permit  mo  to  tell  you  it  is  entirely 
out  of  place ;  if  it  be  a  lesson  you  intend  to  give  me,  I  accept  such  from  no 
one.’  This  he  said  in  his  usual  quiet  cold  manner.  The  rebuke  was  not 
responded  to.” 

Some  15,000  regular  troops  and  National  Guards  were  reviewed  on 
Monday.  As  tho  troops  defiled,  many  of  the  cavalry  cried  out  “  Vive 
Napoleon  !  ”  But  the  battalion  to  which  the  well-known  Sergeant  Boi- 
chot  belonged,  and  which  forms  part  of  the  garrison  of  Metz,  moved  on 
silently. 

The  President  has  made  the  construction  of  artillery  a  special  subject  of 
study  ;  so  his  reception  at  the  arsenal  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  cries  of 
“Vive  Napoleon!”  exclusively  were  heard  during  the  whole  time  he 
remained  there.  He  conversed  on  subjects  connected  ■with  artillery,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  most  “distinguished  personages,”  “  surprised  the  mi¬ 
litary  men  present  hy  the  extent  of  his  professional  information.”  A 
little  before  the  troops  filed  off,  each  line  broke  up,  and  massed 
themselves  in  divisions.  It  was  remarked  that  the  National  Guard 
of  Metz  encircled  -within  its  own  ranks  the  National  Guards  of 
the  rural  districts,  without  doubt,  in  order  that  the  cry  of  “Vivo 
la  Republique !  ”  should  he  the  first  and  last  manifestation  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  legion.  The  day  before,  they  had  played  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  trick  with  the  National  Guard  of  Thionville,  whom 
they  cooped  up  within  their  own  ranks  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Prefec¬ 
ture,  thus  forcing  them  to  appear  as  if  joining  in  the  “Marseillaise.” 
During  the  filing-off  the  National  Guard  cried  most  loudly  and  constantly, 
“  Vive  la  Republique !  ”  but  the  cry  of  “  Vive  le  President !  ”  also  issued 
from  the  same  ranks.  In  the  evening,  a  grand  ball  was  given  in  honour 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  managers  conceived  the  idea  of  not  allowing  any 
but  ladies  to  enter  the  baU-room  before  the  President’s  arrival :  when  he 
entered  the  room,  at  a  little  after  nine,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
all  the  pretty  women  of  Metz.  The  gentlemen  were  then  admitted,  and 
dancing  immediately  commenced.  The  President  opened  the  ball,  and 
remained  there  until  eleven  o’clock.  On  his  departure  for  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  demeanour  of  the  immense  crowd  was 
good  ;  that  of  the  National  Guard  better  than  on  his  arrival. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  President’s  tour,  by  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  considerably  modify  the  glowing 
colours  of  the  descriptions  we  have  chiefly  followed  hitherto. 

“  I  observe  that  some  of  your  London  contemporaries,  deceived  by  the  flat¬ 
tering  accounts  published  in  the  telegraphic  despatches  of  the  Government 
in  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  France  is  universally  Royal,  and  that  the  country  is  on 
the  eve  of  assuming  a  Monarchical  form  of  government.  This  is  not  the  im- 
j  pression  here.  Many  who,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  imagined  that  the  Repub- 
j  lie  was  nearly  at  an  end,  are  now  convinced,  from  the  different  incidents 
I  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  that  it  may  last  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  longer.  The  mode  in  which  the  Republicans  have  chosen  to 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  at  Dijon,  La  Croix,  Bousse,  Besamjon, 
Mulhausen,  Strasbourg,  and  other  places,  may  not  have  done  themselves  any 
|  great  honour  or  improved  their  position  in  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  but 
|  still,  in  consequence  of  the  demonstrations,  or  more  properly  speaking  in 
J  spite  of  them,  men  who  judge  without  prejudice  or  passion  are  now  persuaded 
j  that  tho  Republican  party,  and  more  especially  the  partv  opposed  to  the 
|  Imperial  aspirations  attributed  to  Louis  Napoleon,  are  much  more  numerous 
in  France  than  they  had  previously  supposed.  The  official  people  have 
|  during  this  journey,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  empresses  in  their  atten- 
|  tions ;  provincial  curiosity  has  produced  its  customary  effects ;  the  love  of 
[  public  shows  and  exhibitions  has  roused  the  people  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
j  of  excitement,  which  persons  willing  to  be  deceived  have  mistaken  for  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  but,  in  opposition  to  all  this  factitious  joy,  the  real  spirit  of  tho 
|  people  has  shown  itself  with  universal  openness,  and  the  prevailing  Democra¬ 
tic  feeling  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  broken  out  into  acts  of  hostility, 
coarseness,  and  insolence.  Nor  is  it  alone  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
that  this  spirit  of  opposition  has  been  shown.  The  President  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Monarchical  party  with  an  indifference  amounting  almost  to 
hostility,  which  has  encouraged  the  bolder  Democrats  in  the  more  candid  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  animosity.  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
local  authorities  to  make  the  reception  of  Louis  Napoleon  worthy  of  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  notwithstanding  the  factitious  enthusiasm  produced 
on  the  multitudes  by  gay  fetes,  splendid  bails,  and  great  processions,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  everywhere  coldly  received  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  very  efforts  of  his  friends  to  raise  his  popularity 
have  had  a  directly  contrary  effect.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  when,  under 
former  reigns,  Charles  the  Tenth,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  younger  branches 
of  the  Orleans  family,  made  journies  similar  to  the  present  in  several  parts 
of  France,  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which  the  official  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  checked  by  manifestations  of  hostility  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  recorded  by  the  journals  within  the  last  w'eek.  It  has  also  been 
remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  evident  desire  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  stand 
well  with  the  army,  nothing  has  been  said,  even  in  tho  organs  of  the  Elysee, 
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with  respect  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops ;  and  that  only  one  instance  is 

g'ven  in  which  they  cried  ‘  Vive  le  President,’  when  the  crowd  cried  ‘  Vive 
Bepublique.’  Perhaps  the  silence  of  the  troops  may  have  been  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  specific  orders  to  that  effect,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  set  down 
to  a  feeling  of  indifference  or  even  hostility.” 

It  is  stated  that  resolutions  have  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Count 
de  Chambord  and  twenty-eight  Legitimist  Deputies  who  were  present  at 
Wiesbaden,  to  abandon  the  policy  of  conciliation  ;  to  oppose  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Bcpublic ;  to  consider  M.  Ber- 
ryer  as  the  directing  chief  of  the  party ;  “  and  to  blame  and  disavow  the 
acrimony  displayed  by  the  Gazette  de  France.” 

Many  accounts  from  Wiesbaden  concur  in  stating  that  a  complete 
schism  in  the  Legitimist  party  has  been  caused  by  M.  de  Larochejaque- 
lin’s  letter.  A  letter  in  the  Ordre  thus  describes  the  rupture — - 

“M.  dc  Larochejaquelin,  whose  Monarchical  devotedness  does  not  exclude 
a  certain  Bcpublican  frankness,  and  who  has  a  strong  feeling  of  his  personal 
value,  showed  a  pretension  to  play  a  principal  part.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  he  held  a  second  rank.  Apartments  had  been  reserved  by  order  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord  in  the  Hotel  Duringer  for  M.  Berrycr  and  several 
other  leading  members  of  the  Legitimist  party;  but  M.  de  Larochejaquelin 
was  overlooked.  This  gentleman  afterwards  wished,  without  waiting  for  the 
advice  or  the  convenience  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  to  proceed  to  prescribe 
the  conduct  which  the  Legitimist  party  should  adopt.  He  was  given  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  show-ed  himself  too  impatient.  A  short  time  after,  the 
Count  de  Chambord  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  with  which  he  proceeded 
in  long  and  private  conferences  to  that  examination  on  which  M.  do  La- 
rochcjaquelein  pretended  prematurely  to  bring  on  a  discussion.  This  privy 
council  was  composed  of  M.  Berryer,  General  de  Saint  Priest,  M.  de  Vati- 
mesnil,  M.  Bcnoist  d’Azy,  and  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes.  M.  de  Larochejaquelin 
did  not  form  a  part  of  it.  That  gentleman  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  exclusion, 
and  abruptly  left  Wiesbaden  without  taking  leave  of  the  Prince.  After  his 
departure,  the  Count  de  Chambord  said  before  several  persons,  ‘  I  regret  for  M. 
de  Larochejaquelin’s  sake  that  he  has  left  us  in  this  manner.’  I  have  dwelt 
on  these  facts  because  the)-  explain  the  state  of  things  declared  by  the  Count 
de  Chambord.  The  Prince  has  loudly  declared  himself,  both  by  Iiis  acts  and 
by  his  w-ords,  in  favour  of  the  prudent,  circumspect,  and  conciliatory  policy  of 
M.  Berryer,  and  against  the  aggressive  one  of  M.  de  Larochejaquelin  and  the 
Gazette  de  France.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ultra  Legitimists,  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  conferences  at  Wiesbaden  asserted  that  before  all  it 
was  necessary  to  defend  and  save  material  order.  It  was  to  that  w-ork  that 
for  the  last  two  years  MM.  Berryer,  de  Vatimesnil,  and  Benoist  d’Azy,  have 
devoted  themselves ;  and  their  conduct  has  met  w-ith  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord.” 

A  new  or  rather  an  old  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France  has  reap¬ 
peared  in  the  field,  apropos  of  apiece,  called  “Louis  XVII.”  which  is 
about  to  be  played  at  the  theatre  of  the  Vaudeville.  M.  Paul  Ernest  is  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Orphan  of  the  Temple,  who  died  at  ten  years  of  age. 
The  Comte  de  Eichmond,  it  seems,  has  not  renounced  his  character  of  pre¬ 
tender  ;  he  is  about  to  bring  an  action  against  the  director  of  the  Vaude¬ 
ville,  for  producing  a  piece  in  which  he  is  made  to  die  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  whereas  he  is  still  aEve,  in  perfect  health,  and  ready  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  crov-n  of  France. 

Frankfort. — The  Peace  Congress  has  assembled  itself  at  Frankfort, 
gone  through  the  forms  of  its  quiet  propagandism,  and  dispersed.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  lately  made  notable  by  the 
assemblage  in  it  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  under  the  defunct  Eegency 
of  United  Germany.  The  church  is  a  handsome  circular  building,  with 
a  gallery  supported  by  marble  columns.  The  assemblage  is  thus  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  ;  whose  animated  description 
of  the  proceedings  also  we  principally  adopt. 

“The  central  circles  of  seats  are  devoted  to  the  members  of  the  Congress 
itself,— a  very  miscellaneous  body,  as  it  appears  that  numerous  members 
come  here  with  unlimited  power  to  increase  the  force  land  even  give  out  in¬ 
vitations  to  join  their  cause.  The  outer  circles  are  devoted  to  visiters;  so 
also  is  the  gallery,  but  this  w-as  chiefly  occupied  today  by  hearers  of  a  low-er 
class.  Certain  seats  in  the  outer  circles  are  appropriated  to  ladies ;  but  as 
the  church  has  been  by  no  means  full,  the  regulation  for  separating  the  sexes 
has  not  been  strictly  observed,  and  ladies  might  be  found  dotted  about 
through  the  whole  assembly  of  visiters.  Altogether,  the  society  in  the  body 
of  the  church  w-as  of  a  very  quiet  respectable  character.  The  numerous 
doors  allowed  every  one  to  enter  without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and 
entrance  and  egress  continued  all  day  long  without  the  slightest  rumple  of  a 
silk  vestment.  The  majority  of  the  party  were  those  who  spoke  the  English 
language,  including  a  great  number  of  Americans.  Next,  I  should  say, 
came  the  French,  distinguished  from  the  English  and  Americans  by  then- 
having  the  appearance  rather  of  fashionable  Montagnards  than  of  plain  Puri¬ 
tans.  Last  of  all  I  should  put  the  Germans.  The  way  in  which  the 
speeches  _  were  received  tested  this  enumeration.  Every  speech  given 
in  English  fell  with  an  aplomb  that  showed  it  was  delivered  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  the  assembly.  The  French  speeches  were  loudly 
applauded  by  a  more  select  body.  The  German  speeches  were  grave,  and  feU 
comparatively  flat.  What  I  have  said,  of  course,  implies  that  every  one 
spoke  in  his  language.  However,  when  an  oration  was  considered  unusually 
important,  a  resume  of  it  was  given  in  two  other  languages  by  competent 
interpreters.”  * 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President;  who  took  their  places  on  the  throne  surmounted  by  the  Dark 
Eagle.  The  former  was  Dr.  Jaup,  of  Darmstadt,  a  venerable -looking  country 
parson  sort  of  gentleman.  He  recommended  the  opening  of  the  meeting  with 
a  silent  prayer ;  which  was  duly  oficred  up  by  all  the  members.” 

As  each  member  entered  the  church,  a  copy  in  three  languages  of  six 
resolutions  was  put  into  his  hands.  By  these  resolutions  the  Congress 
declared  that  recourse  to  arms  is  condemned  alike  by  religion,  morality, 
and  reason,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  its  members  to  labour 
through  the  pulpit,  platform,  and  press,  to  eradicate  international  hatreds 
and  hasten  the  abolition  of  war;  that  an  effectual  means  to  this  end 
would  he  the  adoption  of  arbitration  by  all  governments  ;  that  foreign 
loans  to  assist  nations  in  slaughtering  each  other  are  to  be  reprobated ; 
that  states  should  commence  a  system  of  international  disarmament ;  and 
that  it  is  the  sole  right  of  every  state  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  safe  from 
intervention  :  finally,  they  recommended  the  friends  of  peace  each  to 
prepare  public  opinion  in  his  own  country  for  a  Peace  Congress. 

Of  these  texts,  the  first  two  engaged  attention  on  Thursday  the  22d,  the 
first  day  of  meeting  ;  the  Eeverend  John  Burnet  of  Camberwell,  M. 
Emile  Girardin,  and  Mr.  Cobden  being  the  marked  speakers. 

“Mr.  Burnet  is  one  of  those  half-facetious  orators  who  can  alwaj-s  season 
a  sentiment  with  a  joke  ;  and  the  moral  or  religious  wag  is  ever  a  favourite 
with  pious  assemblies.  His  argument  against  the  employment  of  weapons 
w-as  based  on  the  fact  that  man  is  bom  without  tusks  or  claws.  ‘  Tigers,’ 
quoth  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Burnet,  ‘  have  claws  ;  therefore  they  were  made  to 


fight.  Men  were  made  with  none,  therefore  they  are  bound  to  keep  the  peace.’ 
Waistcoats  and  pantaloons  might  have  been  abolished  by  the  same  course 
of  reasoning ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  sophism  took  amazingly  and  was  ap¬ 
plauded  to  the  echo.  It  w-as,  moreover,  preceded  by  a  graceful  allusion  to 
the  edifice  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  ;  the  destination  of  the  Paulskirche 
in  its  successive  phases  of  church,  parliament-house,  and  peace-house,  being 
touched  upon  with  a  degree  of  sentiment  not  the  less  interesting  for  being  a 
little  obscure.” 

M.  Bonnet,  the  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  then  went  logic¬ 
ally,  but  somewhat  lugubriously,  through  the  categories  of  morality,  religion, 
and  humanity.  Mr.  Garnet,  a  Negro  orator,  followed  him  with  a  speech  on 
the  same  topics,  in  a  more  popular  tone.  “  The  latter  seemed  a  sensible 
man :  though  he  merely  uttered  pious  commonplaces,  his  words  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  chosen  with  singular  care,  like  those  of  one  who  has  laboured 
hard  to  form  a  correct  style  in  the  face  of  some  difficulties.” 

“  The  appearance  in  the  tribune  of  M.  Emile  Girardin  was  the  signal  for 
loud  acclamations  on  the  part  of  the  French  auditors.  He  w-as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  France  par  excellence,  and  his  distingue  appearance  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  primitive  look  of  many  of  his  fellow  orators.  His  speech 
was  equally  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors.  Biblical  allusions  were 
not  in  his  way,  but  ho  came  in  as  a  propounder  of  philosophical  abstractions, 
which  he  pomted  off  w-ith  French  epigrammatic  neatness.  The  idea  of 
‘  unite  ’  w-as  to  be  carried  out — ‘  unite  ’  in  everything ;  and  every  time  he 
said  the  w-ord  ‘  unite  ’  it  was  with  remarkable  gusto.  Then  he  got  into 
universal  history,  and,  declaring  that  certain  conquerors  of  the  Old  World 
were  named  Alexander,  Ciesar,  and  Napoleon,  added  that  the  victors  of  the 
Now  World  were  named  Fulton,  Watt,  and  Wilberforce.  Civilization  was 
the  great  gain  of  modem  Europe,  and  type  and  steam  are  now  to  do  what 
was  done  heretofore  by  fire  and  sword.  All  this,  delivered  with  an  uniform 
style  of  gesticulation  peculiarly  his  ow-n,  told  with  great  force  ;  and  he 
could  retire  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  a  brilliant  Frenchman  who  had  ex¬ 
hibited  ‘  son  talent.’  ” 

Mr.  Cobden’s  appearance  on  the  first  day  was  a  volunteered  favour,  not  in 
the  programme :  after  a  withdrawal  of  the  Congress,  at  about  one  o’clock 
for  refreshment,  the  reassembled  audience  was  sensibly  thinner  ;  perhaps 
Mr.  Cobden  came  forward  to  arouse  a  drooping  interest.  If  so,  he  effectually 
accomplished  his  aim,  by  a  bold  slashing  address,  abounding  in  arguments 
and  illustrations  which  everybody  could  understand.  “In  calling  attention 
to  the  second  resolution,  lie  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  w-ith  the 
work  of  the  diplomatists,  but  merely  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  umpire  when  other  peaceful  means  should  fail,  protesting  against  war 
as  a  nuisance  which  every  people  had  a  right  to  stop  in  defiance  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  governments.  If  no  better  peaceable  plan  could  be  found,  the  govern¬ 
ments  were  bound  to  adopt  that  proposed  by  the  Peace  Congress ;  and  if  any 
government  refused  to  adopt  a  plan  of  arbitration,  the  people  should  repu¬ 
diate  that  government.  This  was  pretty  strong  language ;  and  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  tone  and  gesture  with  which  it  was  uttered  stood  out  in  strong  re¬ 
lief  against  the  sharp  epigrammatic  manner  and  jerking  action  of  M.  Emile 
Girardin.  A  symbol  had  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  journey  up 
the  Bhine,  and  the  comparison  of  the  union  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Moselle  with 
that  of  all  mankind  in  universal  brotherhood  was  pleasing  to  the  audience  when 
they  rested  from  uproariously  applauding  more  peppery  displays.  An  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  presence  at  the  meeting  of  General  Haynau,  as  an  evidence  that 
even  the  warriors  themselves  had  become  averse  from  their  profession, 
brought  the  whole  oration  to  a  showy  conclusion.” 

M.  Victor  Hugo  was  to  have  been  a  spokesman  on  Thursday  ;  but  a  letter 
stating  his  illness,  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  w-as  received  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  remarkable  figure  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the  Polyglot  and  olive¬ 
bearing  American,  w-as  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  at  the  meeting;  ho 
was  evidently  regarded  as  one  of  the  lions. 

The  second  meeting,  on  Friday  the  23d,  went  off  more  briskly  than  the 
first.  The  resolution  touching  standing  armaments  and  the  necessity  for 
reducing  them  was  the  great  point  d’appui  of  the  oratory. 

“Mr.  Hindley,  of  Oldham,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  speakers.  He 
commenced  by  speaking  from  the  throne,  instead  of  the  tribune  placed  in 
front  of  it ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  hint  of  a  suggestive  missionary, 
he  descended  to  the  latter,  a  titter  ran  through  the  assembly.  The  military 
he  attacked  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  seen  maimed  soldiers  in  the  streets, 
and  that  a  man  with  two  legs  was  a  better  member  of  society  than  a  man 
with  only  one.  With  anecdotes  he  was  rather  copious;  and  he  narrated 
with  remarkable  unction  how  he  had  once  met  Lord  Brougham,  and  how 
Lord  Brougham  had  told  him  that  the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  were 
‘the  greatest  fools  in  the  world.’  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  of  course  a  fun¬ 
damental  maxim  w-ith  the  Congress,  and  the  notion  of  being  called  ‘fools’ 
seemed  to  tickle  the  audience  so  much,  that  Mr.  Hindley  dwelt  on  the  word 
‘  fool,’  and  worked  it  backward  and  forward  as  much  as  M.  Girardin  worked 
the  word  ‘  unite  ’  the  day  before.  Mr.  Hindley  would  have  settled  the 
American  war  by  referring  the  quarrel  to  Washington  as  arbitrator.” 

“  Girardin  speaks  on  every  question,  but  his  oratory  does  not  greatly  im¬ 
prove  on  acquaintance.  The  Paulskirche  is  completely  round,  and  without 
the  nicest  management  of  the  voice  the  words  of  the  orator  are  easily  drowned. 
There  has  been  more  vehemence  today  than  yesterday  in  the  tones  of  M. 
Girardin,  and  even  the  French  audience  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
him.  The  Gallic  ‘star’  of  today  was  decidedly  SI.  Gamier,  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Congress ;  w-hose  clear  enunciation  and  very  logical  form  created 
universal  admiration.  He  laid  it  down  as  his  fundamental  proposition  that 
a  standing  army  is  the  cause  of  war,  and  carried  on  his  reasoning  w-ith  a  pre¬ 
cision  so  great  that  it  might  almost  be  called  pedantic.” 

“  The  neat  close  speech  of  M.  Gamier  gained  not  a  little  by  comparison 
with  sundry  rambling  orations ;  and  a  very  sentimental  Eabbi,  who  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  him,  and  merged  his  words  in  the  echoes  of  his  voice, 
was  no  bad  foil.  The  Hebrew  gentleman  was,  however,  very  well  received. 
He  belongs  to  the  Synagogue  of  this  city.” 

“  Dr.  Buller,  a  tall  thin  American,  with  w-liite  hair,  and  purely  Transat¬ 
lantic  features  and  countenance,  made  a  great  hit,  with  a  speech  that  seemed 
to  have  for  its  secondary  object  the  furtherance  of  peace,  but  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  exaltation  of  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
America,  he  told  the  Assembly,  needed  no  standing  army  ;  it  woi-ked  on  in 
a  system  of  brotherly  love  ;  and  then  he  took  care  to  convey  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  such  dots  of  country  as  England,  France,  and  Germany,  how  big  was 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  I  told  you  how  Mr.  Cobden  alluded  yester¬ 
day  to  the  presence  of  General  Haynau.  The  American  w-as  determined  to 
trump  that  success,  and  told  the  meeting,  that  though  Austrian  officers  might 
attend  Frankfort  peace  meetings,  the  first  general  in  the  United  States  w-ent 
about  as  a  peace-preacher.  This  was  rather  too  strong  a  dose  for  the  British¬ 
ers,  and  a  peace-maker  in  my  vicinity  whispered  very  sensibly,  ‘  'Then,  w-hy 
does  not  he  throw  up  his  commission’?’  ”  “  When  in  our  country,”  he  con¬ 

tinued,  “  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  v-ar,  our  own  citizens  take  the  field, 
and  afterwards  return  to  cultivate  the  great  land  which  they  inhabit.  And 
why  may  not  Europe,  if  it  must  fight,  do  the  same  ?  We  have  a  territory 
larger  than  all  Europe,  but  where  is  our  standing  army  ?  Look  at  our  rail¬ 
roads,  our  numberless  seamen ;  these  could  not  have  existed  had  the  marrow 
of  our  country  been  eaten  out  by  a  standing  army.  Will  not  the  swarms  of 
emigrants  who  settle  day  by  day  in  our  country  send  word  to  their  friends  in 
this  old  country  how  we  Eve  without  soldiers ;  and  shall  not  this  narrative 
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have  its  effect  r  Let  the  Irish  come  to  us  and  they  shall  have  meat,  not 
merely  three  times  or  once  a  week,  as  now  ;  our  workers  can  eat  meat  every 
dav,  for  no  standing  army  consumes  our  wealth.”  Dr.  Buller  retired  amidst 
universal  npplauBe. 

“  Scarcely  less  successful  was  Mr.  George  Dawson,  of  Birmingham  ;  who 
attacked  the  military  profession  much  as  George  Cruikshauk  attacks  intem- 
peia  ice.  He  went  to  work  from  the  domestic  point  of  view,  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  sentimentality ;  and  he  depicted  the  life  of  a  soldier,  which  he 
■characterized  as  a  ‘  fuss  of  activity,’  with  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humour.  I 
saw  an  old  Prussian  officer  roll  with  laughter  at  the  ridicule  with  which  Mr. 
Dawson  treated  the  members  of  his  profession.  If  the  American  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  his  country  was  large,  Mr.  Dawson  was  equally  patriotic  in  re¬ 
presenting  that  wc  Britons  are  not  1  shabby.’  lie  was  evidently  afraid  that 
some  acute  Frankforter  would  think  that  the  professed  horror  of  war  was 
only  a  horror  of  its  expenses ;  and  therefore  he  boldly  told  the  meeting,  that 
Englishmen,  to  get  rid  of  war,  would  double  the  National  Debt;  nay,  many 
of  them  would  even  go  on  foot  (sic)  from  Frankfort  home,- — a  geographical 
observation  that  excited  some  little  mirth.  With  some  unwillingness  Mr. 
Dawson  confessed  that  he  was  not  quite  without  military  feeling.  War  he 
hated,  but  he  fotmd  a  well-drilled  regiment  a  pleasant  spectacle,  and  loved 
to  see  the  country  gawky  transformed  into  the  elegant  militaire.”  But 
“  what  giant  works  might  have  been  achieved  had  the  military  been  taught 
to  perform  some  useful  labour  with  the  same  regularity  and  skill  as  they  dis- 
play  in  their  evolutions  and  exercises!  Let  them  imagine  a  brigade  armed 
with  spades,  in  order  to  overcome  the  sterility  of  the  enemy’s  ground,  what 
wonders  in  cultivation  and  order  might  be  brought  to  light.  Europe’s  mis¬ 
fortune  was  her  system  of  diplomacy,  that  mystery  of  triekerv  and  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  words  of  Napoleon  must  be  realized,  and  our  leaders  of  war  be¬ 
come  directors  of  industry,  and  the  people  one  family.” 

Mr.  Cobden  on  this  topic  showed  his  usual  tact  in  seizing  on  objects  im¬ 
mediately  within  the  grasp  of  Ins  hearers.  The  presence  of  an  American 
■chief,  in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
trast  our  excessive  savageness  with  that  of  the  American  aborigines,  as  shown 
by  our  infinite  expenditure  on  the  instruments  of  mutual  destruction 
during  time  of  peace ;  whereas  the  Indian  at  least  buries  his  tomahawk  when 
he  ceases  war.  Apropos  to  a  remark  by  M.  de  Girardin,  that  liberty  and  stand¬ 
ing  armies  are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  he  ran  over  the  progress  of  stand¬ 
ing  armies  in  England,  in  such  a  strain  that  you  might  imagine  liberty  had 
■been  rapidly  declining  since  Lord  Chatham’s  time  and  is  now  entirely  extinct. 
An  allusion  to  M.  Girardin  and  to  M.  Cormenin  (also  present)  as  two  of  the 
most  eminent  French  litterateurs  of  the  day,  was  one  of  those  compliments 
with  winch  the  peacemakers  happily  abound,  and  was  warmly  acknowledged. 
In  one  respect  Mr.  Cobden  ventured  to  touch  what  seems  a  weak  side  of  the 
cause  :  he  remarked  on  the  scanty  attendance  of  German  professors.  “  The 
Congress  is  indeed  geographically  held  at  Frankfort,  but,”  says  the  writer 
we  quote,  “  whether  it  has  a  moral  influence  there  I  very  much  doubt.  As 
there  are  iu  London  French  hotels  quite  free  from  the  operation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  inhabitants,  so  when  I  enter  the  Paulskirche  I  fancy  myself  out  of 
Frankfort,  in  some  kind  of  Exeter  Hall,  where  Englishmen  and  Americans 
are  talking  to  each  other,  diversified  by  a  little  sprinkling  of  Frenchmen  and 
'Germans.  Of  the  members  of  the  Congress  only  forty  are  Germans,  while 
two  hundred  and  fifty  are  English  :  and  in  accounting  for  this  circumstance, 
Dr.  Spiess,  in  enumerating  his  compatriots,  assigned  the  present  political  state 
of  Europe  as  a  reason  for  tliis  rarity.” 

The  meeting  on  Saturday,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  autumnal 
pour  of  rain  from  an  early  hour,  was  well  attended,  and  the  proceedings 
closed  with  considerable  eclat.  The  nonintervention  resolution  was  the 
one  principally  discussed. 

A  great  sensation  was  created  by  the  appearance  in  the  tribune  of  the  Ite- 
verend  Mr.  Copway,  a  native  chief  of  the  North  American  tribe  of  the  Chip- 
.peways.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  frock,  with  a  scarf  across  his  shoul¬ 
der,  alter  the  old  French  Republican  fashion,  and  the  metallic  plates  round 
his  arm  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  costume,  lie  began  to  talk  some¬ 
thing  after  a  stylo  which  may  be  called  “  Cooperish,”  and  was  abundant  in 
his  allusions  to  the  “  Great  Spirit,”  his  “  pale-faced  brethren,”  and  so 
forth.  Soon,  however,  he  dropped  the  purely  national  style,  and  launched 
out  into  general  morals  and  literature  ;  stating  how,  while  walking  round 
the  gardens  of  Frankfort,  once  covered  with  military  works,  he  had  con¬ 
trasted  the  blessings  of  nature  with  the  evil  works  of  man;  and  linking  to¬ 
gether  as  eminent  men  of  mind  the  German  poet  Schiller  and  the  American 
poet  Longfellow.  His  oration  was  delivered  in  a  grandiloquent  style,  but 
its  effect  was  rather  upon  the  eye  than  the  ear  ;  the  great  point  being-  the 
unwrapping  of  a  mysterious  implement  which  he  had  carried  about  him. 
When  he  deliberately  took  off  the  linen  wrapper,  and  discovered  something 
which  looked  rather  like  a  cat-o’ -nine-tails,  but  which  he  presented  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  as  the  Indian  pipe  or  calumet  of  peace, 
ornamented  with  feathers,  the  acclamations  were  tremendous.  This  was  his 
grand  scenic  effect.  He  should  have  stopped  here  ;  but  he  did  not,  and  pro¬ 
duced  on  anticlimax.  A  very  wholesome  regulation,  published  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  limits  the  time  during  which  a  speaker  is  allowed  to  “keep  the  floor,” 
to  twenty  minutes  ;  but  the  “  stoic  of  the  woods,”  luxuriating  iu  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  doubled  the  time. 

Two  Germans,  Dr.  Bodcnstedt  and  Dr.  Weil,  gave  in  their  speeches  an  of¬ 
ficial  confirmation  of  the  opinion  formed  from  the  previous  aspect  of  the  as¬ 
semblies.  They  spoke  one  in  French,  the  other  in  English  in  order  to  be 
intelligible  in  the  midst  of  Frankfort.  “  This  is  a  striking  fact  which  needs 
no  comment.  The  President,  Dr.  Jaup,  is  universally  respected  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  integrity,  and  Germans  keep  dropping  in  from  hour  to  hour ; 
but  any  one  who  watches  then-  faces  can  see  plainly  enough  that  they  are 
mereh  idle  gazers,  with  little  practical  interest  in  the  affair  ;  zeal  being  most 
conspicuous  in  the  portly  English  Quakers,  the  sharp-visaged  Americans, 
and  the  smartly-dressed  Frenchmen.”  Dr.  Bodcnstedt,  of  Berlin,  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Congress,  to  take  the  Schleswig-Holstein  case  in  hand,  and 
did  not  doubt  that  by  the  influence  they  enjoyed  in  their  own  country  the 
members  would  succeed  in  conducting  the  question  now  disputed  in  arms  on 
the  Eider  to  a  peaceful  solution.  He  believed  that,  by  publishing  its  views 
on  this  subject  through  the  press,  the  Congress  would  be  able  to  raise  up  au 
opinion  not  to  be  resisted.  Not  only  on  the  interests  of  peace,  but  on  those 
of  right  would  the  question  then  be  decided.  The  speaker  was  proceeding 
to  comment  upon  the  relations  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark,  when 
the  President  called  his  attention  to  the  sixth  minute  of  the  standing  orders, 
which  runs  thus — “Since  the  aim  of  the  Congress  is  of  perpetual  and  uni¬ 
versal  interest,  every  speaker  is  requested  to  avoid  digressions  to  present 
politi  -al  events.”  A  long  discussion  in  French,  English,  and  German  en¬ 
sued  ;  which  Mr.  Cobden  closed  with  the  declaration,  that  if  Denmark  and 
Schleswig  had  sent  deputies  to  the  Congress,  men  would  have  been  found 
•capable  of  giving  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  question  in  debate. 

“Mr.  Edward  Miall,  well  known  as  the  opponent  of  Sir  William  Moles- 
wortli  at  Southwark,  distinguished  himselfby  taking  a  new  tack.  From  the 
first  (he  orators  have  been  uneasy  at  the  appellation  of  ‘Utopians,’  ‘enthu¬ 
siasts,’  and  the  like  ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  in¬ 
appropriate  nature  of  such  names.  Mr.  Miall,  instead  of  adopting  the  de¬ 
fensive  in  this  respect,  boldly  declared  war  against  ‘practical  men,’  who  he 
said  ought  to  he  reduced  to  their  proper  level.  Practical  men,  so  called, 


mistook  difficulties  for  impossibilities.  Those  he  loved  not ;  but  he  liked  real 
practical  men,  such  as  him  who  said  that  if  he  had  the  writing  of  the  na¬ 
tional  songs  he  would  not  care  about  the  peers.  The  practical  working  of 
the  Peace  principle  should  be  the  diffusing  of  congenial  sentiments.  This 
distinction  between  the  true  practical  man  and  the  sham  practical  man  was 
cleverly  laid  down,  in  a  hard  dry  manner ;  and  the  military  condition  of 
Frankfort  was  designated  the  dark  background  to  which  the  group  in  the 
Paulskirche  was  the  bright  picture. 

“But,”  continues  the  Times  reporter,  “whatever  the  other  orators  may 
do,  or  however  clever  they  may  be,  Mr.  Cobdeu  is  the  favourite.  People  ask 
which  is  Mr.  Cobden ;  make  up  their  faces  for  his  jokes ;  and  are  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  church  when  his  discourse  is  over.  He  evidently  sees  his  hold 
on  his  hearers,  and  is  not  a  little  gratified,  but  wields  the  power  with  infinite 
good-humour.  Today,  when  the  all-important  hour  of  one  o'clock  drew 
near,  Dr.  Jaup  foresaw  that  a  retreat  was  at  hand,  and  stopped  the  move¬ 
ment.  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Cobden  would  speak  after  the  gentleman  who 
was  then  occupying  the  tribune,  and  w  ho  was  thus  admonished  of  his  own 
lesser  power  of  attraction.  Mr.  Cobden  felt  that  honour  was  thrust  some¬ 
what  violently  upon  him,  and  raised  a  roar  by  declaring  that  ho  intended  to 
disappoint  his  hearers  by  making  a  very  indifferent  speech.”  The  principle 
of  nonintervention,  laid  down  in  the  fifth  resolution,  had  been  previously 
treated  by  M.  Girardin  in  liis  favourite  fashion  of  seizing  on  one  idea  and 
working  it  in  all  its  bearings.  Tliis,  he  had  said,  was  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  chief  edifice  of  peace  was  to  be  built.  Mr.  Cobdeu  admitted  this 
position,  but  hinted  that  the  doctrine  had  created  a  little  difficulty  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  Pence  Committee.  Some  of  his  French  colleagues  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  tliis  point  of  nonintervention  should  not  be  urged  too  much, 
and  he  therefore  detected  something  like  the  old  system  still  lurking  in  the 
hearts  of  the  chosen. 

“  Elihu  Burritt  came  out  for  the  first  time  in  tliis  discussion.  His  speech, 
a  history  of  the  progress  of  the  I’cace  theory,  in  which  he  was  particularly 
auxious  to  show  that  the  idea  did  not  originate  with  America,  but  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  France  and  Germany,  was  delivered  with  gravity  and  eloquence, 
but  without  that  flashy  quality  which  has  such  an  effect  on  audiences  like 
that  in  the  Paulskirche.  The  project  for  a  perpetual  peace,  which  is  one  of 
the  smaller  works  of  the  great  Immanuel  Kant,  and  which  proposes  a  sort  of 
arbitrating  Congress,  had  previously  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kreutzner,  a 
Hebrew  gentleman  who  acts  as  German  interpreter  to  the  meeting,  and  this 
gave  Mr.  Burritt  an  opportunity  for  a  German  allusion. 

“  Some  of  the  orators  went  off  dully  enough  ;  but  the  audience  was  ac¬ 
tually  astonished  into  applause  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chippie,  of  New  York, 
who  with  his  strong  American  twang  began  in  a  most  unpromising  manner ; 
but  made  one  of  the  smartest  displays  yet  heard.  He  took  the  ordinary  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  Peace  doctrine,  but  he  worked  them  in  a  now  way,  with  a 
most  effective  mixture  of  Yankee  humour  and  fervid  eloquence.  The  steam- 
engine  he  called  the  great  shuttle,  which  was  to  unite  nations  together. 
Then  he  quoted  the  words  of  a  Transatlantic  statesman,  whose  motto  was 
‘Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.’  Then  came  the  Exposition  of  works 
of  Industry  in  18.51,  and  governments  are  challenged  to  exhibit  the  horrors 
of  war  as  their  works  of  industry.  The  style  and  the  metaphors  were  novel 
and  striking  ;  and  so  admirable  was  Mr.  Chippie’s  management  of  his  sono¬ 
rous  voice  in  a  place  where  loudness  is  almost  synonymous  with  indistinct¬ 
ness,  that  an  old  German  said  with  delight,  that  though  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word  the  gentleman  had  said,  he  felt  that  he  was  a  good  orator. 

“When  the  resolutions  on  the  list  had  been  carried,  an  additional  one 
against  duelling  was  passed  ;  on  which  M.  Cormenin  and  M.  Girardin  both 
spoke,  the  latter  being  received  on  this  occasion  with  marked  applause.  Then 
came  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Frankfort  for  their 
kind  reception  of  the  peacemakers ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  caused  infinite  delight 
and  astonishment  by  acting  as  fugleman  to  an  English  ‘  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  ’ 
demonstration  of  gratitude.  Most  of  the  Germans  stared  with  great  eyes  to 
see  the  portly  pietists  of  Great  Britain  waive  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
and  utter  such  strange  shouts,  while  Cobden  beat  time  a  la  Jullien.  One 
youth,  who  anticipated  every  word  of  Cobden’ s  as  something  eminently  droll, 
said,  enraptured  by  this  exhibition,  ‘  He  is  always  full  of  humour.’ 

“A resolution  to  publish  the  proceedings  at  three kreutzers  (say  twopence) 
a  copy,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Jaup,  accompanied  by  new  Cobdenish  fun 
and  additional  English  ‘  honours,’  terminated  the  third  and  last  session  of 
the  Congress.”  “  As  a  good-humoured  meeting,  where  a  number  of  worthy 
life-enjoying  persons  say  civil  things  to  each  other,  it  is  a  decided  success; 
but  the  uninitiated,  including  some  grave  disbelieving  soldiers,  who  stalk  in 
and  stare,  evidently  regard  it  with  silent  wonder.  The  meeting  next  year  is 
to  be  held  in  London,  and  the  peacemakers  hope  that  the  Germans  will  at¬ 
tend  numerously.  May  they  not  be  disappointed !  ” 

United  States. — The  intelligence  from  New  York  extends  to  the  16th 
instant.  The  question  of  boundary  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  the  question  of  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union,  each  so  im¬ 
practicable  when  comprising  parts  of  the  Compromise  Bill,  have  speedily 
passed  the  Senate ;  and  each  has  almost  an  assurance  of  passing  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Texas  boundary  measure  was  made  suc¬ 
cessful  by  the  concession  to  that  State  of  a  further  area  of  territory  about 
200  square  miles  in  extent.  Since  the  bill  passed  through  the  Upper 
House,  a  caucus  of  Representatives,  encouraged,  one  supposes,  by  the  re¬ 
wards  of  previous  truculence  and  pertinacity,  have  resolved  to  stand  out 
for  a  still  further  extension  of  the  boundary — to  the  parallel  of  36  30  North 
latitude,  the  extreme  limit  of  Slavery  pretension  at  its  most  paramount 
sera ;  hut  the  lists  of  the  divisions  in  the  Lower  House  on  the  separate 
provisions  of  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  leave  not  much  doubt  that  the  present  hill 
will  be  carried  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  and  adventitious  interest  has  been  given  to  the 
question  by  the  development  to  a  sort  of  crisis  of  certain  negotiations 
between  the  State  of  Texas  and  flic  Federal  State,  which  commenced 
under  the  presidency  of  General  Taylor.  Rendered  apprehensive  by  the 
movements  of  the  New  Mexicans  towards  obtaining  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  Texas  had  memorialized  General  Taylor  on  the  encouragement  to 
those  movements  given  by  the  Federal  officers  left  in  charge  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  government  since  its  conquest  in  the  Mexican  war ;  complaining  that 
their  political  movements  prejudiced  the  position  of  the  legislative  ques¬ 
tion.  Governor  Bell  had  at  last  intimated  that  he  should  march  Texan 
troops,  and  take  possession  for  his  own  State,  pending  the  legislative  de¬ 
liberations.  President  Fillmore  had  intimated  that  the  disputed  territory 
now  held  by  the  Federal  State  would  he  so  held  inviolate,  and  that  any 
attempt  by  Texas  to  invade  it  would  be  repressed  by  all  the  military  and 
naval  power  of  the  Union.  The  President’s  message  communicating 
these  developments,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Webster's  despatches  embodying 
the  Federal  case,  are  much  praised  for  their  decision  of  tone  and  fine 
style. 

Two  of  the  Ministers  originally  selected  by  Mr.  Fillmore  declined 
office — Mr.  Bates  the  Interior,  and  Mr.  Pearce  the  War  department:  their 
places  have  been  definitively  filled  by  Mr.  Mackennan  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Conrad  of  Louisiana, 
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Canada. — Toronto  papers  of  the  10th  instant  communicate  the  pro¬ 
rogation  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  by  Lord  Elgin  on  that  day.  One 
hundred  and  seven  bills  were  made  law  by  the  Queen’s  assent.  The  list 
includes  acts  for  the  transfer  and  management  of  the  Provincial  Post- 
office  ;  to  equalize  assessments ;  to  establish  free  banking ;  to  impose 
twenty  per  cent  on  foreign  reprints  of  English  copyrights ;  to  incorporate 
a  company  for  the  settlement  and  moral  improvement  of  the  Coloured 
population ;  to  make  the  selection  of  juries  by  ballot ;  and  to  give  muni¬ 
cipalities  power  to  issue  or  withhold  tavern-licences.  The  ceremony  of 
prorogation  had  some  eclat  given  to  it  by  the  invited  visit  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Buffalo  with  some  two  hundred  citizens  from  that  industrious 
centre  of  Yankee  enterprise.  The  visit  seems  to  have  been  very  pleasant 
to  both  parties  ;  and  accounts  say  with  naivete,  that  Lord  Elgin  is  grow¬ 
ing  popular  again — he  received  several  cheers,  some  of  them  from  the 
Tory  party. 

DEATH  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  deposed  King  of  the  French,  expired  at  Claremont 
on  Monday  morning.  The  declining  health  of  the  Count  de  Neuilly  has 
been  well  known  to  the  public  for  some  time ;  last  week  it  assumed  the 
phase  of  an  extreme  debility,  warning  the  medical  attendants  that  the  last 
scene  was  near.  The  Count  was  made  aware  of  his  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion  on  Sunday ;  and  with  calm  promptitude  ho  immediately  set  his  house 
in  order.  After  a  conversation  with  the  Countess  de  Neuilly,  he  dictated 
with  remarkable  clearness  a  conclusion  to  his  memoirs ;  the  composition 
of  which  his  illness  had  foT  some  months  compelled  him  to  suspend.  His 
chaplain  was  then  summoned,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  his  child¬ 
ren  and  grandchildren,  he  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Towards  seven  in  the  evening,  the  weakness  which  he  suffered  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  fever ;  hut  it  did  not  disturb  the  composure  of  his  mind.  At 
eight  on  Monday  morning  the  fever  reached  its  height,  and  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  died ;  his  last  serene  moments  being  consoled  by  the  presence  of  his 
faithful  consort  and  beloved  children. 

From  the  notices  compiled  for  the  daily  journals  we  collect  such  pro¬ 
minent  facts  as  recall  the  stages  rather  than  incidents  of  a  life  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  in  vicissitude  either  in  history  or  romance. 

Louis  rhilippe  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  October  1773.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  Duke  of  Orleans,  more  popularly  known 
under  the  Revolutionary  title  of  Philippe  Egalite,  and  of  Marie,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  wealthy  Duke  of  Penthievre.  The  Orleans 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  of  which  Louis  Philippe  became  the  head, 
originated  in  rhilippe  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  created  Due 
d’Orleans  by  his  elder  brother  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  whom  Louis 
Philippe  was  the  grandson’s  great  grandson.  Philippe  the  first  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  twice  married ;  his  second  wife  being  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  of 
Bohemia,  granddaughter  of  James  the  First  of  England.  From  this  stock 
th«  Orleans  family  are  descended. 

The  early  education  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  other  four  children  of 
Philippe  Egalite,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Sillery,  afterwards 
better  known  by  her  subsequently  adopted  title  of  Countess  de  Genlis.  While 
receiving  instruction  in  various  branches  of  polite  learning,  the  young  Duke 
of  Valois,  (as  the  late  Monarch  was  at  that  tune  styled,)  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  the  Count  Beaujolais,  and  their  sister  the  Princess  Adelaide,  learned 
the  English,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  through  being  attended  by  do¬ 
mestics  who  respectively  conversed  in  those  languages.  The  boys  also  were 
trained  to  endure  all  kinds  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  were  taught  a  variety  of 
amusing  industrial  exercises.  At  St.  Leu,  a  pleasant  country  residence  near 
Paris,  where  the  family  resided  under  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the 
young  Princes  cultivated  a  small  garden  under  the  direction  of  a  German 
gardener;  and  they  were  instructed  in  botany  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
by  a  medical  gentleman  who  was  the  companion  of  their  rambles.  The 
young  Duke  of  Valois  took  a  pleasure  in  these  pursuits,  and  in  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  ateliers  constructed  for  them,  in  which  they  were  taught 
turning,  basketmaking,  weaving,  aDd  carpentry.  The  Duke  excelled  in 
cabinetmaking ;  and,  assisted  only  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
made  a  handsome  cupboard,  and  a  table  with  drawers,  for  a  poor  woman  in 
The  village  of  St.  Leu. 

During  his  early  youth,  the  Duke  de  Valois  showed  evidences  of  a  good 
disposition  ;  which  Madame  de  Genlis  sets  forth  in  flattering  terms — - 

“  The  Duke  of  Chartres  [he  had  succeeded  to  this  title  on  his  father’s  be¬ 
coming  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1785]  has  greatly  improved  in  disposition  during 
the  past  year :  he  was  born  with  good  inclinations,  and  is  now  become  in¬ 
telligent  and  virtuous.  Posscssiug  none  of  the  frivolities  of  the  age,  he  dis¬ 
dains  the  puerilities  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  so  many  young  men  of 
rank' — such  as  fashions,  dress,  trinkets,  follies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  desire  for 
novelties,  lie  has  no  passion  for  money ;  he  is  disinterested ;  despises 
glare ;  and  is  consequently  truly  noble.  Finally,  he  has  an  excellent  heart ; 
which  is  common  to  his  brothers  and  sister,  and  which,  joined  to  reflection, 
is  capable  of  producing  all  other  good  qualities.” 

A  journal  which  was  kept  at  the  instance  of  his  preceptress  has  been  made 
public  :  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  great  Revolution  was  now  in  full 
swing,  and  some  extracts  from  this  journal  show  the  Duke’s  early  political 
associations,  as  well  as  his  practical  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  “  useful 
knowledge.” 

“  Nov.  2.  (1790) — I  was  yesterday  admitted  a  member  of  the  Jacobins,  and  much 
applauded.  I  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  they  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
jne,  and  I  assured  them  that  I  should  never  deviate  from  the  duties  of  a  good  patriot 
and  a  good  citizen. 

“  Nov.  2G.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  IIGtel  Dieu.  The  next  visit  I  shall  dress  the 
patients  myself. 

“  Dec.  2.  I  went  yesterday  morning  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  I  dressed  two  patients,  and 
gave  one  six  and  the  three  others  six  livres. 

“Jan.  8.  (1791) — In  the  morning  to  the  Assembly;  at  six  in  the  evening  to  the  Ja¬ 
cobins.  M.  de  Noailles  presented  a  work  on  the  lb-volution  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towers, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  praised  it  highly,  and  proposed  that  I  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  translate  it.  This  proposition  was  adopted  with  great  applause  ;  and  I 
foolishly  consented,  but  expressing  my  fear  that  I  should  not  fulfil  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  returned  home  at  a  quarter-past  seven.  At  night  my  father  told  me  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  I  must  excuse  myself  to  the  Jacobins  on  Sunday.” 

Some  years  before  this  lie  had  been  appointed  honorary  Colonel  of  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Dragoons.  In  Jun  1791  he  proceeded  to  Vendfime, 
with  M.  l’ieyre,  and  assumed  the  personal  command.  The  refusal  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  the  clergy  in  many  parts  of  France  to  take  an  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  to  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  assented,  led  to  con¬ 
siderable  commotions.  During  the  stay  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  at  Ven- 
dume,  a  popular  ferment  on  this  subject  broke  out,  and  two  of  the  nonjuring 
clergymen  would  have  been  murdered  had  not  the  Duke  come  to  their  rescue. 
He  thus  describes  the  occurrence  in  his  journal— 

“  June  27. — At  noon  I  bad  brought  back  the  regiment,  but  with  orders  not  to  un¬ 
boot  or  unsaddle.  I  asked  Messrs.  Dubois,  d’Albis,  Jacquemin,  and  Phillippe,  to 
dinner.  They  brought  us  word  that  the  people  had  collected  in  a  mob,  and  wrere 
about  to  hang  two  priests.  I  ran  immediately  to  tiie  place,  followed  by  Pieyre,  Du¬ 
bois,  and  d'Allhs . The  Mayor  stood  motionless  before  the  door,  not  opening 

his  mouth.  I  therefore  addressed  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  mob,  and  endea¬ 


voured  to  explain  ‘  how  wrong  it  would  be  to  hang  men  without  trial ;  that,  more¬ 
over,  they  would  be  doing  the  work  of  the  executioner  which  they  considered  infa¬ 
mous  ;  that  there  were  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  deal  with  these  men.’  The  mob 
answered  that  the  judges  were  aristocrats,  and  that  they  did  not  punish  the  guilty. 

I  replied,  ‘  That’s  your  own  fault,  as  they  are  elected  by  yourselves  ;  but  you  must 
not  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands.’  There  was  now  much  confusion  ;  at  last  one 
voice  cried — ‘  We  will  spare  them  for  the  sake  of  M.  de  Chartres.’  ‘  Yes,  yes,  yes  !  ’ 
cried  the  people  ;  ‘  he  is  a  good  patriot ;  he  edified  us  all  this  morning.  Bring  them 
out;  we  shall  do  them  no  harm.’  I 'vent  up  to  the  room  where  the  unhappy  men 
were,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  trust  themselves  to  me?  they  said  yes.  I 
preceded  them  down  stairs,  and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  forget  what  they  had 
promised.  They  cried  out  again,  ‘  Be  easy  ;  they  shall  receive  no  harm.’  I  called 
to  the  driver  to  bring  up  the  carriage:  upon  which  the  crowd  cried  out,  ‘No 
voiture — on  foot,  on  foot,  that  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  hooting  them 
and  expelling  them  ignominiously  from  the  town.’  ‘  Well,’  1  said,  ‘  on  foot ;  be  it 
so;  ’tis  the  same  tiling  to  me,  for  you  are  too  honest  to  forfeit  your  word.’  .... 
We  passed  a  little  wooden  bridge  of  a  few  planks  without  rails  :  there  the  mob  cried 
to  throw  them  into  the  river,  and  endeavoured,  by  putting  sticks  across,  to  make 
them  fall  into  the  water.  I  again  reminded  them  of  their  promise,  and  they  became 
quiet.  When  we  were  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  some  of  the  country-people  came 
running  down  the  hill,  and  threw  themselves  upon  us,  calling  out,  ‘  Jiang  or  drown 
the  two  rascals !  ’  One  of  them  seized  one  of  the  poor  wretches  by  the  coat,  and  the 

crowd  rushing  in,  forced  away  the  Mayor  and  M.  d’Albis . It  is  but  justice  to 

the  people  of  Venddme  to  say  that  they  kept  their  word,  and  tried  to  induce  the  pea¬ 
sants  to  do  no  violence  to  the  men.  Seeing,  however,  that  if  I  continued  my  march, 
some  misfortune  must  inevitably  occur,  I  cried,  we  must  take  them  to  prison  ;  and 
then  all  the  people  cried,  ‘  To  prison  !  to  prison  !  ’  Some  voices  cried,  ‘  They  must 
ask  pardou  of  God,  and  thank  M.  de  Chartres  for  their  lives.’  That  was  soon  done, 
and  we  set  out  for  the  prison.” 

Another  entry  deseribes  his  good  fortune  and  cool  readiness  in  saving 
a  man’s  life. 

“  August  3. — Happy  day !  I  have  saved  a  man’s  life,  or  rather  have  contributed  to 
save  it.  This  evening,  after  having  read  a  little  of  Pope,  Metastasio,  and  Emile,  I  went 
to  bathe.  Edward  and  I  were  dressing  ourselves,  when  I  heard  cries  of  ‘  Help, 
help!  I  am  drowning!’  I  ran  immediately  to  the  cry;  as  did  Edward,  who  was  far¬ 
ther.  I  came  first,  and  could  only  see  the  tops  of  the  person’s  fingers.  I  laid  hold  of 
that  hand ;  which  seized  mine  with  indescribable  strength,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
he  held  me,  would  have  drowned  me,  if  Edward  had  not  come  up  and  seized  one  of 
his  legs,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  jumping  on  me.  We  then  got  him 
ashore.  He  could  scarcely  speak  ;  hut  he  nevertheless  expressed  great  gratitude  to 
me,  as  well  as  to  Edward.  1  think  with  pleasure  on  the  effect  this  will  produce  at 
Bellechasse.  I  am  born  under  a  happy  star  !  Opportunities  offer  themselves  in 
every  way:  I  have  only  to  avail  myself  of  them.  The  man  we  saved  is  one  M.  Siret, 
an  inhabitant  of  Vendflme,  sub-engineer  in  the  office  of  Hoads  and  Bridges.  I  go  to 
bed  happy ! 

“August  11.  Another  happy  day.  Iliad  been  invited  yesterday  to  attend  at  the 
Town-house  with  some  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  I  went  today,  and 
was  received  with  an  address;  there  was  then  read  a  letter  from  M.  Siret,  who  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  municipal  bod}'  should  decree  tiiat  a  civic  crown  should  be  given  to 
any  citizen  who  should  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  and  that,  of  course,  one 
should  be  presented  to  me.  The  municipal  body  adopted  the  proposition,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  crown  amidst  the  applause  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  spectators,  1  was 
very  much  ashamed.  I  nevertheless  expressed  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I  could.” 

The  habits  of  regulated  study  which  preceding  references  indicate,  are 
very  prominently  illustrated  by  many  such  entries  as  this — 

“  Yesterday  morning  at  exercise.  On  returning,  I  undressed,  and  read  some  of 
Henault,  Julius  Ciesar,  Sternhehu,  and  Mably.  Dined,  and  after  dinner  read  some 
of  Ipsipyle,  Metastasio,  Heloise,  and  Pope.  At  five,  to  the  riding-house;  and  after¬ 
wards  read  Emile.” 

Such  were  his  youth  and  earliest  manhood.  In  1791  he  moved  with  his 
regiment  to  Valenciennes,  and  entered  on  a  more  stirring  military  life.  He 
made  his  first  campaign  in  the  year  which  followed  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria  in  1792  ;  fought  at  Yktlmy,  under  Kellerman,  with  a  bravery 
that  is  emphatically  praised  by  contemporaneous  English  newspapers— then 
little  expecting  that  they  were  lauding  a  future  King ;  and  again  distin¬ 
guished  himself  under  Dumouriez  at  Jemappcs. 

The  Revolution  had  now  reached  its  climax — in  1793  :  on  the  21st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  in  that  year,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  About  the 
same  date,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  General  Dumouriez  were  summoned 
before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Already  apprehensive  that  the 
cause  of  moderation  was  lost,  and  sensible  how  vain  w’ould  be  their  pros¬ 
pect  of  life  in  the  hands  of  such  judges,  they  fled  to  the  frontier ;  evaded 
a  close  pursuit ;  and  reached  first  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  ultimately 
Switzerland.  The  Duke’s  sister,  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  afterwards  his  at¬ 
tached  and  influential  counsellor  through  life,  had  also  reached  Schaff  hausen, 
with  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  two  parties  proceeded  together  to  Zurich. 
But  the  emissaries  of  the  Directory  were  unceasing  in  their  quest  of  him 
through  central  Europe :  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  was  therefore  placed  in 
the  convent  of  Sainte  Claire,  near  Bremgarten  ;  and  the  Duke  set  out  on  a 
series  of  wanderings  in  disguise.  From  these  he  was  recalled  by  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquiou,  to  take  a  place,  incognito,  as  teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Reichnau, 
a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Upper  llhines  in  the  South-eastern  part 
of  Switzerland.  He  arrived  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  pedestrian,  a  stick 
in  his  hand  and  a  bundle  on  his  back,  and  furnished  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  M.  Jost,  the  head  master  of  the  establishment.  Being  examined 
by  the  officers  of  the  institution,  he  was  found  fully  qualified  for  his  proposed 
duties,  and,  although  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  unanimously  admitted. 
Here,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cliabaud-Latour,  and  without  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  any  one  save  M.  Jost,  he  taught  geography,  history,  the  French 
and  English  languages,  and  mathematics,  for  the  space  of  eight  months. 
He  not  only  gave  satisfaction  to  his  employers  and  pupils,  but  earned  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Reichnau. 

It  was  while  thus  filling  the  post  of  a  humble  schoolmaster,  that  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  trial  of  his  father  the  Duke  of  Orleans  before  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal,  and  his  death  on  the  scaffold.  Some  political  events 
taking  place  in  the  Orisons,  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans  thought  it  proper  to 
quit  the  convent  at  Bremgarten,  and  to  join  her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  Conti, 
in  Hungary.  M.  Montesquiou  believed  he  might  now  give  an  asylum  to  the 
Prince,  of  whom  his  enemies  had  for  some  time  lost  all  trace.  The  Duke 
consequently  resigned  his  office  of  teacher  at  Reichnau,  receiving  the  most 
honourable  testimonials  of  his  behaviour  and  abilities,  and  retired  to  Brem¬ 
garten.  Here  he  remained,  under  the  name  of  Corby,  until  the  end  of  1794  ; 
when  he  quitted  Switzerland,  his  retreat  there  being  no  longer  a  secret. 

He  again  stepped  [forth  through  the  world,  a  wanderer  without  known 
rank,  and  almost  without  means ;  yet  we  find  that  he  was  never  wholly 
destitute,  and  that  Ms  leading  idea  was  ever  the  accumulation  of  know¬ 
ledge,  especially  the  knowledge  of  nations  and  men.  He  essayed  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  Hamburg;  but  funds  failed  him,  and  he  walked 
through  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  towards  the  uttermost 
regions  of  Northern  Europe  :  in  August  1795  he  stood  on  the  icy  headlands  of 
the  North  Cape,  but  eighteen  degrees  from  the  Arctic  Pole  itself.  Traversing 
Bothnia  and  Finland,  but  shunning  Russia  from  distrust  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen ;  and  remained  there  for  some  time  in 
seclusion  and  poverty.  The  Directory,  baffled  in  all  their  attempts  to  explore 
his  Mding-place,  opened  negotiations  with  Mm  through  Ms  mother ;  and  in 
1796  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  emigrate  to  America,  and  be  joined  there 
by  Ms  two  younger  brothers  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais,  while  the  seques¬ 
tration  put  on  his  mother’s  property  should  bo  removed.  The  brothers  joined 
each  other  at  PhiladelpMa,  in  October  1796 ;  and  were  treated  with  great 
respect  by  General  Washington,  then  at  the  head  of  the  young  Federal  Re¬ 
public.  Towards  the  end  of  1797,  they  learned  the  expulsion  from  France  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  remaining  there,  and  the  deportation 
of  their  mother  to  Spain.  Endeavouring  to  reach  Spain  tlirough  Cuba,  they 
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•were  treated  with  marked  disrespect  by  the  island  Spanish  authorities,  and 
compelled  to  pass  to  England  through  the  Bahamas.  Queen  Victoria’s  father, 
then  Governor  of  the  Bahamas  as  Duke  of  Kent,  showed  them  sympathy  and 
gave  them  the  assistance  and  distinction  of  a  passage  to  England  in  a  vessel- 
of-war.  From  this  country  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  gain  Spain,  the 
British  Government  giving  them  a  passage  to  Minorca ;  but  their  efforts  were 
again  thwarted. 

In  1807,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lost  his  brother  Montpensier  ;  whose  delicate 
constitution  sunk  under  the  hardships  of  his  lot.  The  amiable  and  accom¬ 
plished  prince  lies  buried  among  our  own  kings  and  warriors  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Beaujolais,  of  similar  delicate  frame,  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  Malta,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  his  life ;  but  he  died  there, 
in  1808. 

Proceeding  from  Malta  to  the  court  of  Sicily,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  gained 
the  heart  of  Amelia,  the  King’s  second  daughter,  and  married  her,  in  No¬ 
vember  1809.  The  Kegency  of  Spain  offered  him  military  command,  but  did 
not  fulfil  their  promise  of  tenns  :  a  few  months’  sojourn  in  Spain  were 
followed  by  a  retirement  to  Palermo. 

On  the  "abdication  of  Bonaparte,  in  1814,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
French  Royal  Family  assembled  in  Paris ;  to  be  again  dispersed  for  the 
memorable  Hundred  Days  of  Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba,  in  1815.  On  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  Emperor  and  the  return  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  obeyed  the  ordinance  authorizing  all  princes  of  the  blood  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  :  but,  having  become  distasteful  to 
the  Government,  he  retired  to  England ;  and  not  having  been  summoned  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  a  second  time,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Twickenham  to  the  education  of  his  family. 

From  this  retirement  in  the  land  of  friendly  foreigners  he  was  again  roused 
by  political  convulsions  in  his  own  country.  In  July  1830,  that  revolution 
occurred  which  eventually  placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  cause  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  having  been  pronounced  hopeless,  the  King  in  effect 
being  discrowned,  and  the  throne  rendered  vacant,  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  risen  out  of  the  struggle,  and  in  which  Lafitte,  Lafayette, 
Thiers,  and  other  politicians  had  taken  the  lead,  turned  towards  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  whom  it  was  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  invite  to  Paris,  to 
become  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  and  afterwards,  in  a  more 
regular  manner,  to  become  King.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  had  been  residing  in  seclusion  at  his  country-seat,  and,  if  watching 
the  course  of  events,  apparently  taking  no  active  part  hi  dethroning  his 
kinsman.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Scheffer  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  visited  Neuilly  for  the  purpose.  The  Duke,  however,  was 
absent,  and  the  interview  took  place  with  the  Dutchess  and  Princess 
Adelaide  ;  to  whom  the}7  represented  the  danger  with  which  the  na¬ 
tion  was  menaced,  and  that  anarchy  could  only  be  averted  by  the  prompt 
decision  of  the  Duke  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  M.  Thiers  expressed  his  conviction  “  that  nothing 
was  left  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  a  choice  of  dangers,  and  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  to  recoil  from  the  possible  perils  of  royalty  was  to 
run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable  violences.”  The  substance  of  the 
communication  having  been  made  known  to  the  Duke,  on  a  day’s  considera¬ 
tion  he  acceded  to  the  request,  and  at  noon  on  the  31st  came  to  Paris  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  On  the  2d  of  August  the 
abdication  of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  son  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lieutenant-General ;  the  abdication,  however,  being  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Bourdeaux.  On  the  7th,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  the  throne 
vacant ;,  and  on  the  8th  the  Chamber  went  in  a  body  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  offered  him  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  a  revised  charter.  On  the  9th  he 
accepted  the  offer,  and  became,  not  like  his  predecessors  feudal  lord  of  France 
and  King  of  the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  line,  but  the  elected  constitu¬ 
tional  monarch  of  the  French  nation. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  career  and  elevation,  there  was  a  full 
confidence  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  of  Frenchmen  that  his 
reign  would  encourage  the  steady  advance  of  constitutional  liberty.  His 
talents  for  government  were  believed  to  be  high  ;  his  early  sympathies  had 
been  with  the  people  ;  and  his  experience  and  great  knowledge  of  the  world 
would  teach  him  that  the  best  security  of  liis  crown  would  be  to  preserve 
that  prestige  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  How  he  failed  to  realize 
these  hopes,  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  need  any  notice  in  this 
brief  memorandum.  As  if  distrusting  the  inherent  strength  of  his  position,  he 
endeavoured  to  fortify  it  by  successively  allying  his  children  to  many  reign¬ 
ing  families  of  Europe.  He  married  his  eldest  son,  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  to  the  Princess  Helen  of  Meeklenburg-Sehwerin  ;  his  daughter  Louisa, 
to  Leopold  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  his  son  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours,  to  the 
Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha ;  his  daughter  Clementina,  to  Prince 
Augustus  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha;  his  son  Francis,  Prince  of  Joinville,  to  the 
Princess  Frances  Caroline  of  Brazil ;  his  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Aumale,  to  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Salerno ;  and  his  son  Antony,  Duke  of  Montpensier,  to 
Louisa,  sister  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  reigning  Queen  of  Spain. 

His  government  became  marked,  above  all  others  in  Europe,  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  ruling  of  the  King  alone ;  and  the  whole  official  machinery  of  the  state 
became  enervated,  if  not  corrupted,  by  the  pervading  influence  of  centralized 
and  unconscientious  officiality.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  endure  in¬ 
definitely  ;  but  the  catastrophe  was  certainly  unexpected  even  by  those  who 
deshed  to  hasten  it ;  at  least  it  was  not  deemed  likely  to  befall  "till  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  skilful  master-hand.  In  February  1848,  however,  the  crisis 
arrived.  A  political  agitation,  headed  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  suddenly  turned 
into  panic  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  even  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  emblem  of  moderation  when  he  offered  for  signature  a  bulletin 
of  the  King’s  abdication  in  favour  of  his  infant  grandson.  In  the  next  scene 
we  saw  a  noble  mother  silently  presenting  and  pleading  for  the  right  of  her 
royal  son,  before  the  National  Representative  Chamber  of  the  Monarchy  ;  to 
be  rejected  with  contumely  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  amidst  the  wreck  of 
the  Legislature  itself.  The  last  scenes  were  the  flight  of  the  deposed  King 
and  his  family,  in  detachments  separated  and  scattered  for  increased  chances 
of  escape  to  foreign  lands ;  ultimately  to  our  own  protecting  shores. 


SHisrtUEiirnits. 

The  Dutchess  of  Gloucester  has  arrived  at  Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey,  on 
a  visit  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Dutchess  of  Cambridge.— Court 
Circular. 

Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  appointed  by  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen  Ranger  and  Keeper  of  St.  James’s  Park  and  Hyde  Park, 
in  the  room  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. —  Times. 

We  understand  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  into  effect  by  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament  a  further  reduction  in  her  Majesty’s  forces. 
How  or  in  what  manner  this  measure  can  he  accomplished,  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Queen’s  dominions  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  cannot  comprehend.. —  United  Service  Gazette. 

The  appointments  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Act,  which  wo 
quoted  from  the  Herald  last  week,  seem  to  he  correct.  The  Earl  of  Chi¬ 
chester  and  Mr.  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre  are  the  two  “  Church  Estates 
Commissioners”  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Henry  Goulburn,  M.P., 


is  the  “Church  Estates  Commissioner”  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  salary  of  the  “  First  ”  Commissioner  is  not  to  exceed 
12007. ;  that  of  the  Primate’s  Commissioner  is  not  to  exceed  1000 1. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Whitty  has  been  appointed  pro-Viear  Apos¬ 
tolic  of  the  London  district  during  Dr.  Wiseman’s  sojourn  in  Rome. — 
Globe. 

Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  Minister,  has  left  England  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  We  do  not  in  ordinary  cases  attach  much  importance  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  diplomatist.  There  is,  however,  something  in  the  character 
and  position  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  which  should  take  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  departure  out  of  the  mere  routine  of  paragraphs  in  the  Court 
Circular.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Baron  Brunnow  came  to  England, - 
and  during  that  long  period  he  has  been  constantly  found  at  his  post.. 
After  so  long  a  service,  ho  has  obtained  a  six-weeks  furlough,  and  has' 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  revisit  his  native  country.  Few 
diplomatists  have  had  a  harder  duty  to  discharge.  Baron  Brunnow  has 
been  the  representative  of  a  despotic  Power  never  veiy  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  best  of  times,  and  still  less  so  when  any  popular  outbreak, 
takes  place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  From  February  1848  down  to 
the  period  at  which  we  write,  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Emperor  has 
been  in  constant  antagonism  with  that  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s. 
During  this  period — and  it  has  scarcely  exceeded  two  years — in  Italy,  in 
Hungary,  in  Germany,  in  Greece,  the  diplomatists  of  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  ever  found  at  opposite  sides  of  the  chess-board.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  our  intention  to  recapitulate  here  the  events  of  that  anxious 
time  ;  but  wo  cannot  forget  that  in  the  course  of  it  a  Russian  army  has 
marched  into  Hungary,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  English  Minister, 
and  an  English  fleet  has  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  to  thwart  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Autocrat.  The  Russian  Embassy  in  London  has  had  no 
small  share  in  relation  to  these  events.  The  Emperor  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  might  signify  his  general  determinations,  but  upon  his  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria  the  task  devolved  of  preventing  their  execu¬ 
tion  from  involving  Europe  in  the  horrors  ofa  general  war.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  negotiations  have  been 
managed  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  Brunnow.  By  a  mixture  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  he  has  attained  his  ends  without  giving  offence,  or  rous¬ 
ing  any  unnecessary  feelings  of  resentment.  Indeed,  his  official  notes 
upon  the  unfortunate  business  at  Athens  will  ever  he  looked  upon  as’ 
masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Since  the  despotism  of  Russia  must  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  London,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  a  more  courteous  exponent  of 
it  than  Baron  Brunnow. — Times ,  August  26. 

The  Sardinian  Government  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  vacancy  exist¬ 
ing  by  the  absence  of  a  Minister  in  London,  which  might  have  been  mis¬ 
represented,  has  appointed  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio  (at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  Charge  d’ Affaires  ad  interim  in  London)  to  be  the  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s. — Globe. 


The  foRowing  “Notice  to  the  Public”  was  issued  from  the  Genera  A 
Post-office  on  Thursday,  by  command  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

“ Hot  ice  to  the  Public,  and  Instructions  to  all  Postmasters,  Sub-Postmasters , 
and  Letter-receivers. 

“  General  Post-office,  August  1850, 

“The  instructions  No.  21,  1850,  which  have  been  in  force  since  the  23d  of 
June  last,  relative  to  the  Sunday  postal  arrangements,  are  now  cancelled  ; 
and  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  previous  instructions,  No.  1,  1850,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed,  are  to  be  reverted  to  on  and  from  the  1st  day  of 
September  next,  and  must  be  carefully  observed  in  every  particular  until 
further  orders;  all  modifications  on  points  of  detail  being  reserved  for  subse¬ 
quent  consideration. 

“  Copy  of  Instructions.  Ho.  1,  January  1850. 

“On  and  after  Sunday  the  13th  instant,  all  post-offices  in  England  and 
Wales  will  be  closed  to  the  public  on  Sunday  from  ten  a.  m.  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  ;  except  in  those  cases  where  the  delivery  commences  between 
nine  and  ten  a.m.,  when  the  office  must  continue  open  for  one  hour  after 
the  letter-carriers  are  despatched ;  and  except  also  in  those  cases  where  the 
delivery  commences  later  than  ten  a.  m.,  when  the  office,  having  been  closed 
at  ten  a.  m.,  must  be  reopened  for  one  hour  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter- 
carriers. 

“  On  and  after  the  same  date,  no  inland  letters  will  be  received  on  the 
Sunday,  except  such  as  are  prepaid  by  stamps  or  are  unpaid  ;  for  the  deposit 
of  which  the  letter-box  will  be  open  as  usual  throughout  the  day. 

“  Until  the  closing  of  the  office  at  ten  a.  m.,  or  during  the  subsequent 
hour  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter-carriers,  foreign  letters  may  be  pre¬ 
paid,  postage-stamps  may  bo  obtained,  and  letters  may  bo  registered  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  registration-fee  :  strangers,  renters  of  private  boxes,  and 
those  who  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  letter-carriers’  deliveries,  may 
also,  while  the  office  is  open,  obtain  their  letters  at  the  office- window. 

“  Except  at  the  times  above-mentioned,  no  letters  or  newspapers  can  be 
delivered  from  the  office  on  the  Sunday.” 

The  grievances  of  the  passport  system  having  been  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaining  correspondence  in  the  Times,  “  Cocker”  suggests  to  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  the  following  arithmetical  considerations  towards  a  remedy — 

“  At  the  present  moment  English  subjects,  if  they  wish  to  travel  abroad 
with  an  English  passport,  are  compelled  to  pay  somewhere  about  37.  for  the 
document.  If  they  choose  to  travel  with  a  French  or  a  Belgian  passport, 
they  can  get  it  for  5s.  Lord  Palmerston  declares,  that  if  the  Foreign  Office 
passports  were  procurable  gratis,  an  enormous  additional  staff  of  clerks  would 
be  required  in  his  already  overworked  department,  which  has  lost  several 
of  its  ablest  hands  in  consequence  of  the  early  rising  and  consequent  fatigue 
occasioned  by  the  late  Pacifico  difficulty.  Of  course,  his  Lordship  is  better 
acquainted  with  his  own  business  and  with  the  stamina  of  his  clerks  than 
any  one  else ;  so  I  will  not  venture  to  propose  that  the  present  operatives 
should  be  further  required  to  issue  passports  gratis  ;  but  I  will  suggest,  that 
2s.  6(7.  should  be  charged  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  each  passport  issued  by 
it.  If  100,000  are  annually  applied  for,  12,5007.  will  be  realized ;  which 
being  thus  divided — say,  2,5007,  to  the  Grey  or  Elliot,  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  situation  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Passport  Office,  and 
5007.  a  year  to  each  of  ten  subordinate  Greys  or  Elliots — would  afford  a  hand¬ 
some  sinecure  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  would  demand  from  the  insufficiently 
paid  young  members  of  the  Travellers,  or  of  the  Coventry,  who  are  his  as¬ 
sistants,  the  preparation  of  but  thirty-two  passports  each  per  diem.  Repair¬ 
ing  to  Whitehall  at  mid-day,  and  filling  up  but  between  six  and  seven  pass¬ 
ports  an  hour,  they  would  with  much  ease  complete  their  tasks  in  time  to 
ride  in  Rotten  Row  at  five  p.  m.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  science  in  our  days  was 
conducted  through  successful  experiment  on  "Wednesday.  The  submarine 
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electric  telegraph  now  traverses  the  twenty-one  miles  of  deep  sea  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  French  coasts  ;  and,  so  far  as  this  marine  hiatus 
is  concerned,  messages  can  at  this  moment  be  interchanged  between  Paris 
and  London  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  that  you  can  talk  to  a  deaf 
friend  at  your  elbow  by  visible  alphabet  of  the  hands.  The  points  chosen 
by  the  Telegraph  Company  for  their  operations  were  Shakpere’s  Cliff  at 
Dover  and  the  opposite  chalk  headland  of  Cape  Grisnez  on  the  French 
coast  midway  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

The  operations  were  conducted  from  the  Goliah  steam-boat.  Between  the 
paddle-wheels,  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  was  a  gigantic  drum  or  wheel, 
nearly  fifteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  seven  tons,  and 
fixed  on  a  strong  framework.  Upon  it  was  coiled  up  iu  close  convolutions 
about  thirty  miles  of  telegraphic  wire,  encased  in  a  covering  of  gutta  percha. 
The  intention  was  to  steam  out  at  live  miles  an  hour,  to  pay  out  progres¬ 
sively  the  whole  extent  of  telegraphic  tackle,  and  to  imbed  the  wire  by  means 
of  leaden  weights  in  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  vessel  was  pro¬ 
visioned  for  the  day,  and  Captain  Bullock,  of  her  Majesty’s  steam-ship  Wid¬ 
geon,  caused  the  track  of  the  navigation  to  be  marked  in  as  direct  a  route  as 
possible  by  placing  a  series  of  pilot-buoys  with  flags  on  the  route,  besides 
beiug  prepared  to  accompany  the  experimental  cruise  with  his  own  vessel  as 
a  tender.  The  connecting  wires  were  placed  in  readiness  at  the  Government 
pier  in  the  harbour,  and  likewise  at  the  Cape,  where  they  run  up  the  face  of 
the  acclivity,  which  is  194  feet  above  sea-mark. 

The  weather  was  unfavourable  ou  Tuesday,  when  it  was  intended  to  start ; 
but  ou  Wednesday  morning,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Goliah  rode  out  to  Dover 
pier,  with  a  favouring  sky  and  sea. 

The  connexion  of  the  thirty  miles  of  wire  enclosed  in  gutta  percha  was 
made  good  to  three  hundred  yards  of  the  same  wire  enclosed  in  a  leaden 
tube,  to  protect  it  from  being  injuriously  chafed  by  the  shingle  on  the  beach 
and  in  the  shallow  water.  The  Goliah  then  steamed  forward  at  the  rate  of 
about  tlireo  or  four  miles  an  hour,  in  a  direct  line  to  Cape  Grisnez.  The  great 
drum  was  put  in  corresponding  motion,  and  from  it  the  wire  was  paid  oft' 
over  a  roller  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  At  every  two-hundred-and-twen- 
tinth  yard,  (one-sixteenth  of  a  mile,)  the  square  leaden  clumps,  weighing 
some  twenty  pounds,  were  riveted  to  the  wire,  to  sink  it  well  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  assist  in  embedding  it  in  the  submarine  soil.  The  depth  of  the  water 
varies  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  but  at  certain 
points  there  are  ridges  and  vallies  which  made  the  sinkiug  of  the  wire  one 
of  careful  management.  Between  two  of  these  ridges,  well  known  to  sailors, 
and  called  by  the  French  the  Colbart  and  the  Varne,  is  a  steep  valley  sur¬ 
rounded  by  shifting  sauds,  many  miles  in  length,  parallel  to  the  shores;  and 
in  these  sands,  as  with  the  voracious  Goodwins,  ships  encounter  danger  from 
losing  their  anchors,  and  fishermen  lose  their  nets.  The  wire  was  success¬ 
fully  plunged  to  the  bottom,  however,  safe  equally  from  ships’  anchors, 
sailors’  net,  or  monsters  of  the  deep.  The  remainder  of  the  route  was 
safely  and  slowly  traversed,  and  the  Goliah  reached  the  French  coast  about 
eight  o’clock  iu  the  evening.  In  half  an  hour  the  wire  had  been  carried 
ashore  and  run  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  messages  had  been  carried  from 
end  to  end  of  the  wire. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’ s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  iu  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skiu,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 


Age . 

Sudden . . . 


Ten  "Weeks 

Week. 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850 

252 

489 

45 

166 

94 

36 

.  709 

64 

.  762 

63 

17 

11 

5 

1 

1 

26 

34 

.  455 

46 

.  87 

9 

34 

10,448 

995 

The  deaths  were  31  more  than  in  the  preceding  week ;  but  were  still  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  weeks  in  the  ten  past  years,  even  excluding  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  in  1849.  In  that  week,  1272  persons  died  of  cholera  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  240  of  diarrhoea :  the  deaths  by  cholera  last  week  were  5,  those  by 
diarrhoea  118  ;  of  the  last  number  105  were  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen, 
only  4  adults  uuder  sixty,  and  9  were  persons  past  sixty.  In  the  last  five 
weeks,  the  deaths  by  cholera  have  been  13,  11,  15,  8,  and  last  week  5;  by 
•diarrhoea,  104,  136,  152,  139,  and  last  week  118. 

“Although  the  mortality  of  London  is  now  below  the  average,  that  ave¬ 
rage  is  itself  high.  And  it  appears  scarcely  to  be  a  natural  state  of  things 
that,  in  ordinary  times,  of  905  persons  whose  career  terminates  in  a  week, 
only  155  pass  the  age  of  sixty;  that  318  end  their  course  in  the  middle  of 
dife,  and  432  die  in  their  way  through  childhood  to  youth.  Yet  the  return 
gives  this  result.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  deaths  occurred  in 
public  institutions  ;  namely,  79  in  workhouses,  4  iu  military  and  naval  asy¬ 
lums,  39  iu  hospitals,  4  in  lunatic  asylums,  2  in  military  and  naval  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  1  in  prison.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  public  institutions  is  less 
than  it  has  been ;  for  from  an  earlier  return  it  was  shown  that  about  1  in 
10  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  died  in  the  workhouses,  1  in  21  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  1  in  551  in  prisons,  1  in  102  in  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  1  in  5 
or  6  of  the  people  die  in  a  public  institution  of  some  kind  or  other.” 

The  barometer  was  low;  the  wind  West  or  South-west,  with  rain  and 
thunder :  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  57’ ;  dew-point,  48’ ;  temperature  of 
the  Thames,  62'5’. 


The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Francis  Fulford,  who  was  consecrated,  on  the 
25th  of  July  last,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  left  the  shores  of  Eng¬ 
land  ou  Saturday,  to  enter  upon  the  episcopal  duties  of  his  see. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  just  decided  that  the  marble  bust  of  M. 
de  Balzac  shall  be  placed  iu  the  gallery  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  Museum  of  Versailles.  He  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
cided  that  the  marble  necessary  for  the  statue  shall  be  offered  to  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  formed  for  raising  a  monument  to  the  celebrated  writer .—  Galignani’ s 
Messenger. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Neville  has  had  excavations  made  at  Hadstock  by 
which  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Richard  Ilbert  Phillips,  of  East  Hook,  “  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  families  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,” 
become  enamoured  of  Miss  de  Rutzen,  a  “lovely  and  accomplished”  young 
Jady,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Baron  de  Rutzen,  of  Slebech  Hall,  near  Haver¬ 
fordwest.  Though  the  lady  accepted  the  lover,  her  parents  did  not.  Last 
week  the  young  folks  settled  the  matter  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  For 
several  mornings  Miss  de  Rutzen  went  out  very  early,  for  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  mushrooms ;  on  Tuesday  morning,  she  did  not  return  at 


the  usual  hour ;  much  alarm  was  caused  in  the  family,  and  fish-ponds  were 
dragged  from  a  fear  that  the  young  lady  had  fallen  into  the  water.  But  at 
two  o’clock  iu  the  afternoon  a  messenger  arrived  from  Mr.  l’hillips,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  had  married  Miss  de  Rutzen  that  morning,  at  St.  Bride’s 
Church,  sixteen  miles  distant. 


Berwick-on-Tweed  is  about  to  be  dismantled,  and  its  walls  converted  into 
building-sites,  by  order  of  the  Crown. 

The  Fishery  Board  has  issued  a  circular,  recommending  fishermen  to  catch 
as  many  dog-fish  as  possible,  skin  them,  and  dry  their  skins  for  sale,  to  be 
used  in  lieu  of  emery  paper,  for  which  we  happen  to  know  that  they  are  by 
no  means  a  bad  substitute. — The  Builder. 

The  people  of  Bolton  have  subscribed  1407.  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold 
chain  and  seal  to  be  worn  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town  for  the  time  being. 


At  Gravesend  Petty-Sessions,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  master  of 
the  American  packet-ship  Independence,  was  charged  with  resisting  an  officer 
of  the  Customs  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Orders  have  been  given  to 
search  strictly  all  American  ships  passing  inwards  by  Gravesend  ;  Fowler, 
a  tidewaiter,  boarded  the  Independence,  and  wished  to  search  the  cabins,  to 
seal  up  all  tobacco  and  cigars  declared  to  be  “  ship -stores.”  Mr.  Fletcher  re¬ 
sisted  the  search  of  his  own  cabin,  and  threatened  and  abused  Fowler.  It 
was  attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Fowler  had  caused  an  altercation  by  his 
rude  bearing ;  but  the  charge  against  Mr.  Fletcher  was  fully  sustained,  his 
own  witness  damaging  the  case  for  the  defence.  The  full  tine  is  100/. ;  but 
the  Magistrates  mitigated  it  to  50/.,  which  was  paid  at  once. 

A  hoy  of  fifteen,  residing  at  Edinburgh,  was  bitten  in  the  arm  by  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  watch-dog.  The  wound  was  dressed,  and  the  dog  was  killed.  No¬ 
thing  ailed  the  boy  for  nearly  a  month ;  but  he  was  then  suddenly  seized  by 
hydrophobia,  and  died  after  a  few  days  of  intense  suffering. 

While  two  brothers  named  Brown  were  returning  with  some  relations 
from  Stroud  to  Gloucester  in  a  cart,  they  quarrelled  about  driving,  struggled 
for  the  reins,  and  caused  the  horse  to  stumble.  The  brothers  leaped  out  of 
the  vehicle,  fought,  and  fell  together  ;  on  rising,  William  rushed  on  Nathaniel, 
aud  with  a  knife  inflicted  three  wounds,  pronounced  to  be  mortal. 

A  young  man  employed  as  shopman  by  Messrs.  Norche,  in  King  William 
Street,  Strand,  has  died  in  consequence  of  a  foolish  wager.  On  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  he  undertook  to  drink  a  pint  of  brandy  and  walk  to  London  Bridge : 
while  drinking  the  brandy,  he  fell  oft"  his  seat,  and  he  died  next  day. 

The  coach  that  runs  daily  from  Cambridge  to  London  has  been  crowded 
with  passengers  since  the  dispute  with  the  engine-drivers  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  so  that  ostlers  on  the  road  begin  to  think  “the  good  old 
times  are  come  again.”  Other  passengers  proceed  from  Cambridge  to  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  travel  to  London  by  the  Great  Northern  line. 

It  turns  out  that  Mr.  Swann  delivers  goods  in  London  earlier  than  the 
railway,  and  at  the  same  prices,  and  that  his  waggons  are  loaded  to  the 
extreme  on  every  journey ;  so  that  it  seems  likely  to  turn  out  a  permanent 
matter,  aud  that  the  lucrative  business  carried  on  by  one  of  the  most  muni¬ 
ficent  benefactors  of  this  borough  will  still  continue  to  be  carried  on  profit¬ 
ably  by  his  successor.  It  is  said  that  iu  some  of  the  towns  through  which 
the  waggons  passed  on  the  first  journey,  the  inhabitants  decorated  the 
horses  with  flowers. — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

About  nine  years  ago,  as  the  Mary  Scott,  a  Liverpool  brig,  laden  with 
copper  ore  and  a  general  cargo,  and  having  on  board  a  large  quantity  of 
specie,  was  returning  from  Valparaiso,  she  was  run  into,  about  five  miles  East 
of  Toint  Lynas,  by  an  American  ship  called  the  Brooklyn,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Mary  Scott  sank  iu  deep  water,  and  six  or  seven  persons  on  board 
perished.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  brig  Parana,  outward  bound  for  Mont¬ 
real,  was  run  down  by  the  Hon  Duke,  and  sunk  between  Ormshead  and 
Point  Lynas.  No  traces  of  either  vessel  were  discoverable  until  about  three 
weeks  ago,  when  a  Liverpool  fisherman,  whilst  trawling  near  to  PointLynas, 
found  that  his  net  had  become  entangled  with  something  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  on  examination,  discovered  that  it  had  caught  in  the  wreck 
of  a  vessel.  It  is  not  known  with  which  of  the  brigs  the  net  became  en¬ 
tangled  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  Mary  Scott.  The  Liverpool  Steam 
Tug  Company  has  sent  out  a  number  of  divers  to  the  place  where  the  ship 
was  discovered ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  rough  state  of  the  weather,  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  commence  operations. 

Captain  Emmons,  the  veteran  chief  steward  of  the  Royal  mail  steam-ships, 
came  from  Boston  in  the  Asia,  on  his  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  within  the  twelve  years  last  past.  Allowing  the  dis¬ 
tance  across  to  be  3000  miles,  he  has  sailed  within  the  period  named  over 
500,000  miles,  averaging  one  trip  each  twenty-five  days. —  Liverpool  Standard. 

With  regard  to  transportation  across  the  Isthmus  [of  Panama,  towards 
California]  I  might  as  well  state  a  few  facts  worthy  of  consideration.  I  have 
sent  a  large  amount  of  goods  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  and  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  a  house  largely  in  that  business.  We  have  sent  agent  after 
agent  with  our  packages.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  after  arriving  at 
Chagres  they  have  betrayed  their  trusts.  Most  of  them  have  run  away ; 
others  have  died ;  and  those  who  bore  the  highest  character  for  probity  have 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  or  have  become  confirmed  gamblers 
or  sots.  One  agent  who  was  an  officer  in  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  and  left  New  York  with  the  highest  character,  made  away  with 
about  1000/.  worth  of  goods  intrusted  to  him  for  sale,  aud  never  accounted 
for  a  penny.  After  three  o’clock  p.m.  scarcely  an  agent  is  in  a  condition  to 
do  any  business  whatever.  The  parcels  sent  across  lie  sometimes  three 
months  on  the  Isthmus  before  they  are  forwarded  ;  most  of  them  are  left  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chagres  to  rot ;  and  those  which  reach  what  are  called 
respectable  houses  are  so  overcharged  for  expenses  that  it  is  utter  ruin  to  at¬ 
tempt  their  release.  You  can  conceive  the  difficulties  of  the  transit  by  this 
brief  explanation. — New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

The  Thomas,  from  Quebec,  on  her  way  to  Greenock,  ran  down  the  Trieste 
bark  Speranza,  twelve  miles  South-east  of  Tuskar.  The  master,  his  wife 
and  child,  and  throe  seamen,  perished ;  the  rest  of  the  people,  eight  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  saved  by  the  Thomas,  and  brought  to  Greenock. 

The  ship  Mandane,  of  Sunderland,  bound  from  the  Clyde  to  Demerara,  has 
been  destroyed  on  the  rock  or  islet  of  Ellcnore,  a  short  distance  from  the 
island  of  Coll.  During  a  violent  hurricane,  she  was  seen  driving  in  a  dis¬ 
tressed  state  towards  the  rock ;  a  boat  was  lowered  from  the  vessel  and  some 
men  got  into  it,  but  it  was  instantly  swamped  ;  when  the  Mandane  struck, 
her  masts  snapped  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  ground  to  pieces.  All 
hands  perished — a  crew  of  eighteen  and  at  least  one  passenger.  The  people 
on  Coll  who  saw  the  disaster  could  render  no  assistance.  How  the  Mandane 
was  at  Coll  four  days  after  leaving  the  Clyde  for  the  AY est  Indies,  is  a  mystery. 

The  recent  rough  weather  has  caused  a  great  destruction  of  live  stock  iu 
its  transit  from  Dutch  ports  to  England,  it  having  been  necessary  to  throw 
the  animals  overboard  to  save  the  vessels 

During  a  storm  at  Blackburn,  on  Monday  sennight,  while  the  wind  blew 
a  hurricane,  there  was  a  fall  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow. 

Isgar,  a  ticket-collector  at  the  Lewes  station,  has  had  a  very  narrow  es¬ 
cape.  A  train  came  suddenly  upon  him  in  a  place  where  he  could  not  move 
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out  of  its  way,  and  there  was  not  time  to  stop  the  locomotive .  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  lying  as  flat  as  possible  ;  the  carriages  would  be  sure 
to  clear  him,  but  the  ash-box  of  the  engine  hangs  low :  however,  the  train 
passed,  and  Isgar  rose  unhurt  except  a  scratch  on  the  face  from  the  gravel. 
Fortunately  he  is  a  small  man. 

A  terrible  accident  took  place  on  the  19th  instant  on  the  railway  between 
Eisenach  and  Cassel.  As  the  train  was  going  rapidly  round  the  curve  near 
Wolfenliausen,  the  locomotive  went  off  the  rails,  dragging  the  carriages  af¬ 
ter  it.  The  tender  and  three  diligences  were  overturned  with  a  dreadful 
shock.  Five  persons  were  killed,  and  twenty-six  badly  wounded.  Five  of 
the  carriages  of  the  train  remained  on  the  rails.1 — Galignani’ s  Messenger. 

Among  the  numerous  fires  that  have  occurred  in  Petersburg  in  late  years, 
was  a  large  one  in  the  Bassili-Ostroff,  which  begun  in  a  tannery  called  Tche- 
kouski,  just  facing  the  great  English  iron-foundry  of  Mr.  Baird,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neva.  Fourteen  houses  were  destroyed :  "the  chief  labours  of  the  fire¬ 
men  were  directed  to  the  preservation  of  adjacent  buildings :  these  endeavours 
were  imminently  perilous,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  the  flames  sprang 
up  around  them  as  the  burning  brands  were  blown  about  by  a  tempestuous 
wind.  The  men  were  often  seen,  as  the}'  worked  on  the  roofs,  encircled  on  a 
sudden  with  a  great  ring  of  shooting  fires  that  seemed  to  rise  by  magic,  and 
to  dance,  gambol,  plav,  and  roar  around  them,  in  mockery  at  their 
certain  fate."  “  In  this  very  predicament,”  writes  a  picturesque  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Morning  Tost ,  “  some  eight  or  nine  firemen  suddenly  found 
themselves  on  the  roof  of  a  lofty  house  belonging  to  the  ‘  notable  ’  La- 
zonoff.  The  house  was  on  fire  up  to  the  very  roof,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  flames  of  other  houses  still  further  in  the  power  of 
the  destroying  element.  The  officer  immediately  made  his  men,  who 
could  save  nothing  else  now,  and  hardly  themselves,  slide  down  the  fire- 
escape  spout,  which  they  had  already  placed  against  the  roof.  But  as  the 
last  man  was  thus  descending,  the  pipe  broke,  and,  to  every  one’s  horror,  the 
officer,  who  was  waiting  like  a  true  man  to  retreat  last,  was  left  above  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  raging  flames  that  seemed  to  shoot 
to  the  skies  and  were  fast  closing  round  him.  lie  at  once  threw  himself 
from  the  roof,  and  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  rubbish  still  blazing  be¬ 
low.  His  men,  one  and  all,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  carried  his  mangled  body 
out  of  the  fire  ;  and,  wonderful  to  say,  his  life  is  preserved.  His  name  is 
Tchaschine.  Sixteen  houses  and  manufactories  were  destroyed.  Five  of  the 
people  of  the  fire-establishment  have  been  frightfully  burned.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

An  electric  message  from  Edinburgh  states  that  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
Arthur’ s  Seat.  The  Prince  at  one  o’clock  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  National  Gallery ;  and  the  ceremony,  which  attracted  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators,  was  very  imposing. 

In  the  afternoon,  her  Majesty  visited  the  splendid  new  Hospital  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Donaldson  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  for  the  education  of 
three  hundred  destitute  children.  She  was  most  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  on  her  route. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  notifies  her  Majesty’s  command  of  a  Court 
mourning  for  his  late  Majesty  King  Louis  Philippe,  to  begin  on  Sunday 
the  1st,  to  change  on  Sunday  the  8th,  and  to  cease  on  Wednesday  the 
11th  of  September. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  funeral  of  his  late  Majesty  Louis 
Philippe  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the  2d  of  September.  There 
will  be  a  funeral  service  in  the  private  chapel  at  Claremont,  at  nine 
o’clock.  After  the  service,  the  procession,  on  foot,  will  accompany  the 
body  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  park.  Thence  (at  about  ten  o’clock)  it  will 
proceed  in  mourning  coaches  to  Weybridge;  on  its  arrival  there  (at  about 
eleven  o’clock)  a  funeral  service  will  take  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  which  the  body  will  bo  deposited. — Morning 
Chronicle. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  King  Louis  Philippe  wTas  acute 
pleurisy,  which  caused  a  considerable  effusion.  A  puncture  made  after 
death  on  the  diseased  side  caused  an  abundant  flow  of  fluid,  which  proved 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  physicians.  Without  this  accident, 
Louis  Philippe  might  have  survived  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  the 
organic  change  which  was  long  ago  observed  to  have  taken  place. — Paris 
Constitutionnel. 

Two  French  journals  contribute  some  particulars,  derived  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources,  of'  the  ex- King’s  last  moments. 

The  Journal  des  Debats — “  On  Saturday  the  24th,  the  King  felt  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  which,  without  having  attacked  any 
of  the  essential  organs  of  life,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  insensibly 
undermined  it ;  for  his  complaint  has  never  been  anything  more  than  a 
gradual  decline  of  strength — a  sort  of  consumption  rather  moral  than  phy¬ 
sical,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  an  impossibility  of  living.  During  the  day, 
the  august  invalid  was,  at  his  own  request,  carried  out  under  the  portico 
of  the  chateau  at  the  time  when  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  on  it. 
The  King,  whose  weakness  had  much  increased  since  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  felt  a  benefit  from  this  movement  ;  and  was  able,  but  without 
partaking  of  it,  to  be  present  at  dinner  with  his  family.  The  night  was 
passed  in  a  very  agitated  manner ;  and  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
make  the  King  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  liis  case,  and  to  re¬ 
move  from  his  mind  the  little  hope  which  might  have  remained  to  him. 
It  was  the  Queen  herself  who  undertook  this  distressing  mission,  worthy 
of  her  piety,  and  also,  however  painful  it  might  be,  of  her  tenderness. 
The  King  received  the  warning  of  his  approaching  end  with  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  a  philosopher,  but  he  wished  to  have  a  confirmation  of  his  danger  from 
the  mouth  of  his  physician  himself.  M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  was  introduced, 
and  the  King  asked  his  opinion.  The  doctor  gave  a  hesitating  and  troubled 
reply.  ‘I  understand,  my  dear  doctor,’  said  his  Majesty,  smiling,  ‘you  bring 
me  my  notice  to  quit.’  Some  minutes  after,  General  Dumas  came  into  the 
room,  and  the  King  dictated  to  him,  with  a  remarkable  lucidity  of  mind,  a 
last  page  to  his  memoirs,  which  terminated  a  recital  that  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  the  last  four  months.  The  King  then  sent  for  his  chaplain,  the 
Abbe  Guelle.  On  the  Abbe  approaching  him,  ‘I  am  calm,’  said  the  King,  ‘I 
am  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  faculties,  and,  consequently,  I  am  perfectly 
disposed  to  converse  with  you.’  Their  interview  lasted  some  time.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  replied  from  memory  to  the  prayers  of  the  Abbe.  When  the  interview 
was  finished,  and  after  the  King  had  fulfilled  with  a  noble  and  simple  firmness 
all  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  ‘  Amelie,’ he  said,  ‘  are  you  satisfied  ?’ — directing 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  Queen  a  look  in  which  was  blended  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  accomplished  a  duty  and  a  feeling  of  confiding  and  of  deli¬ 
cate  affection.  During  the  succeeding  night,  the  King  had  scarcely  any  rest ; 
but  bis  calmness  never  forsook  him,  and  when  in  the  morning  death  ap¬ 
peared,  it  found  the  dying  man  ready.” 

The  Ordre — “The  King,  to  the  last  moment,  retained  a  calmness,  a  presence 


of  mind,  and  a  strength  of  soul,  which  inspired  all  present  with  tender  and 
respectful  admiration.  At  half-past  seven  his  breathing  became  more  op¬ 
pressed,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  expired.  The  Queen,  in  a  trans¬ 
port  of  grief,  strained  within  her  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband ;  she 
then  took  a  last  embrace,  and  rising  with  sublime  resignation,  and  turning 
towards  her  children,  who  were  all  assembled  round  the  deathbed,  and  who 
all,  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  drew  round  her,  she  said  to  them — ‘  Pro¬ 
mise  me  to  remain  always  united  in  remembrance  of  your  father,  as  you 
have  been  during  his  lifetime.’  ‘  We  will  be  for  you,  as  we  have  always 
been  for  him,’  was  the  reply  ;  and  this  affecting  scene  was  closed  by  embraces 
and  by  tears.” 

The  papers  announce  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Mademoiselle  Olga 
de  Lechner,  at  Ashburnham  House,  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  night  of  Tues¬ 
day  last. 

“  This  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady,”  says  the  Morning  Chronicle 
— she  was  in  her  twenty -fifth  year— “  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baroness  Brun- 
now,  by  a  former  marriage,  and  was  born  at  Odessa.  The  first  attack  of  the 
fatal  malady,  [scarlatina,]  which  took  place  on  the  Thursday  previous  to  her 
death,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  alarm  of  her  family  ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  last  week,  the  Baron  Brunnow  departed  from  this  country  on 
leave  of  absence,  no  apprehensions  were  entertained  respecting  the  issue  of 
what  then  appeared  only  a  slight  and  passing  indisposition.  But  early  in 
the  present  week  the  disease  assumed  a  virulent  form,  and  the  utmost  exer¬ 
tions  of  medical  skill  were  unavailing  to  arrest  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. 
Notwithstanding  the  dangerously  contagious  character  which  marked  its 
later  stages,  the  last  moments  of  the  lamented  sufferer  were  cheered  by  the 
presence  and  the  unremitting  and  anxious  attention  of  her  afflicted  mother, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  for  a  single  moment  the  deathbed  of  her 
beloved  daughter.” 

Wo  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  operation  Lord  Lyndhurst  found  it 
necessary  to  undergo  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight  has  proved  most  success¬ 
ful  ;  and,  should  his  bodily  health  permit,  he  will  early  in  the  next  session 
he  found  at  his  post  in  the  House  of  Lords  hearing  appeals. — Times. 


The  Gazette  contains  the  Speaker’s  notice  of  a  writ,  to  issue  on  the 
13th  of  September,  for  the  election  of  a  Member  for  Poole,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  George  Richard  Robinson,  deceased. 

Mr.  Cowling  the  banister,  “  acting  upon  the  encouraging  suggestions 
of  several  influential  members  of  the  Senate,”  has  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  recent  Parliamentary  measures,  the  landed  interest  and  its  dependent 
interests,  he  thinks,  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded ;  other  measures,, 
proposed,  or  on  the  eve  of  proposal,  tend  to  assail  the  University  itself,  to 
separate  the  religious  and  secular  branches  of  education,  and  propose  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  Members  holding  unchristian  tenets :  to 
such,  and  to  all  measures  weakening  the  security  of  the  Church,  he  is  strongly 
opposed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  “encouraging  suggestions”  come  from  St. 
John’s  College  ;  and  it  seems  that  they  do  not  meet  with  general  concur¬ 
rence.  A  meeting  of  Conservative  members  of  the  Senate,  held  at  Jesus 
College  yesterday  afternoon,  resolved  on  a  discrepant  course.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby,  in  declining  the  offer  of  support  first  made  to  him,  re¬ 
commended  Mr.  AValpole,  the  sitting  Member  for  Midhurst,  “  as  the  vciy 
fittest  man  of  the  whole  party  to  represent  the  University.”  Some  doubt 
is  left  by  the  reports  of  what  was  really  the  understood  feeling  of  Mr. 
Walpole  on  the  subj  ect :  the  telegraphic  information  of  the  Times  and  Chro¬ 
nicle  affirms  that  ho  has  intimated  “  willingness  to  come  forward”  :  a  local 
authority  informs  us  that  gentlemen  present  had  been  left  by  him  “  under 
the  impression  ”  that  he  would  not  do  so.  However,  it  was  resolved  by 
a  large  majority,  against  an  amendment  moved  and  seconded  by  two 
Johnians,  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on  Mr.  Walpole  and  make  the 
request  that  he  become  a  candidate. 

President  Bonaparte’s  progress  from  Metz  to  Paris  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  him.  At  Verdun,  the  streets  were  transformed  into  a  garden,, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  seemed  greater  and  more  sincere  than 
in  any  other  town.  At  Rheims,  ho  replied  to  a  flattering  address  with 
effective  brevity — 

“  Our  country  wishes  for  nothing  but  order,  religion ,  and  liberty.  Every¬ 
where  the  number  of  the  agitators  is  infinitely  small,  and  the  number  of  the 
good  citizens  infinitely  great.”  “  Entering  this  ancient  city  of  Rheims, 
where  the  Kings,  who  also  represented  the  interests  of  the  nation,  came  to 
be  crowned,  I  wished  that  we  could,  in  the  same  place,  crown  not  a  man, 
but  an  idea  of  union  and  conciliation,  of  which  the  triumph  would  restore 
repose  in  our  country.” 

The  President  entered  Paris  on  Wednesday  evening. 

According  to  the  last  accounts  received  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  France  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  which  had 
been  negotiated  by  Admiral  LePredour,  was  on  the  point  of  being  signed. 
This  treaty  will  restore  peace  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  will  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  which 
has  now  for  nearly  five  years  interrupted  the  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Europe  anil  that  part  of  South  America. — Morning  Post. 

King  Otho  left  Athens  on  the  17th  instant,  for  Trieste,  on  a  visit  to 
Munich.  The  Queen  was  sworn  in  as  Regent  during  his  absence.  His 
journey  excites  political  speculation,  and  there  are  even  surmises  that  he 
will  never  return. 


The  great  sale  of  the  King  of  Holland’s  pictures  has  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  among  connoisseurs  and  dealers.  It  began  on  the  12th  instant  and 
closed  on  the  30th.  Dealers  attended  from  all  quarters,  even  from  America. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  bought  largely  :  his  agent,  M.  Bruni,  was  author¬ 
ized  to  expend  60,000/.  in  paintings  and  sculpture.  His  chief  competi¬ 
tor,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him  two- 
valuable  portraits  by  Vandyke  and  a  fine  picture  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — 
“  La  Vierge  de  Fade.”  These  three  pictures  cost  the  Marquis  nearly 
8,000/.  In  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  contest  for  the  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  entered  into  by  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Belgium,  as  well 
as  the  “Marquis”  and  the  “Emperor,”  the  next  lot,  a  noble  land¬ 
scape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  was  knocked  down  to  Sir.  Dingwall  for  350  florins,  or 
not  quite  30/.  Many  lino  paintings  were  bought  in ;  among  them  all  the 
Van  der  Veldes,  and  two  Titians,  “The  Triumph  of  Science,”  and  “The 
Triumph  of  Religion.”  All  the  Continental  courts  have  secured  many  fine 
specimens  of  the  different  schools.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  the  largest 
private  purchaser.  Among  the  modern  paintings  was  Wilkie’s  “  Family  of 
the  Distiller,”  bought  by  Mr.  Grundy  of  Liverpool  for  10,000  florins.  Mr. 
Woodburne,  who  made  an  offer  for  the  whole  of  the  drawings,  which  was 
declined,  bought  the  greater  number  of  them. 
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MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  been  firm  nearly  the  whole  week  at 
our  last  quotations.  The  fluctuation  of  Consols  for  Money  have  been  from 
96§  sellers  to  96§,  and  for  Account  from  96|  sellers  to  96|  buyers ;  the  closing 
!  quotations  this  afternoon,  96  §  §  for  Money  and  96V  buyers  for  Account. 

I  Bank  Stock,  which  for  these  few  weeks  has  been  slowly  improving,  had  at 
one  period  advanced  since  Saturday  fully  3  per  cent — the  price  yesterday 
j  reached  216.  The  quotations  are  not  quite  so  firm  today  ;  having  fallen  to 
214V,  and  closing  at  214  to  216.  We  are  informed  that  this  improvement  has 
!  been  occasioned  by  the  purchases  of  country  capitalists,  with  whom  this  stock 
;  appears  to  have  become  a  favourite  investment.  The  discount  business  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  been  more  extensive  during  the  last  three  weeks  than 
for  any  corresponding  period  since  1847.  The  value  of  money  will  probably 
rather  increase  than  diminish  during  the  autumn  :  we  are  therefore  inclined 
to  refer  the  increased  value  of  Bank  Stock  to  the  general  prevalence  of  an 
expectation  of  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  that  establishment  to  be  derived 
from  the  augmented  value  of  capital.  This  afternoon  the  Bank  Directors 
have  given  the  usual  notice  of  their  willingness  to  make  advances  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent  upon  approved  securities,  until  the  opening  of  the  books  of  De¬ 
duced  Three  per  Cents  and  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents  in  October  next. 

The  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Market  have,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  Spanish  Stock,  been  of  an  unimportant  character,  and  prices  generally 
arc  nearly  the  same  as  last  week.  The  South  American  Stocks  are  heavy, 
and  Mexican  without  variation.  Portuguese  Bonds  are  also  steady  at  our 
previous  quotations. 

The  meeting  of  the  Spanish  Bondholders  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the 
London  Tavern.  Mr.  James  Capel,  in  the  chair,  detailed  to  the  meeting 
the  proceedings  of  the  delegates  at  Madrid,  and  the  communications  of  the 
London  Committee  with  Lords  Palmerston  and  Ifowden.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  resolutions  pledging  the  Bondholders  to  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Debt  were  adopted  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority,  only  eleven  dissentients  appearing. 

“  That  for  every  1001.  Active  Stock,  and  the  ten  years’  arrears  of  dividend  which 
will  be  due  on  the  1st  November  next,  being  501.  sterling,  1501.  Active  Stock  shall 
be  given,  the  said  Stock  to  commence  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per 
annum  from  the  1st  January  1851.  Such  interest  to  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  1st 
January  and  1st  July  in  each  year  in  London.  The  interest  upon  the  said  Stock  to 
increase  4  per  cent  in  every  second  year,  until  it  becomes  a  Three  per  Cent  Stock  ; 
and  that  for  every  1001.  Passive  Stock  there  be  given  331.  6s.  8 d.  of  the  like  description 
of  One  per  Cent  Stock,  to  increase  in  like  manner  to  31.  per  cent.” 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Spanish  Government  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  agree  to  terms  nearly  similar  to  those  now  proposed,  with  some  re¬ 
servation  as  to  the  Passive  Debt ;  and,  assuming  that  the  arrangements  here 
laid  down  are  carried  out,  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  Debt  comprehended  by 
them  will  be  as  follows — 

Active  Debt,  including  the  portion  arising  from  the  Deferred 

Stock . . . £40,000,000 

Ditto  from  the  proposed  conversion  of  Passive  Stock  at  the  rate 

of  one-third  of  the  nominal  capital .  3,400,000 

Arrears  of  Interest  upon  the  Active  Debt . .  18,000,000 

£61,400,000 

During  the  recent  discussions  at  Madrid,  the  Directive  Junta  stated  the 
amount  available  for  the  payment  of  the  Spanish  Debt  at  2,000,0001.  annually ; 
and  as  950,0001.  of  that  amount  is  absorbed  in  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
the  local  Three  per  Cents,  only  1,050,0001.  remain  applicable  to  the  interest 
of  the  Foreign  Debt.  Under  the  proposed  arrangement,  the  amount  required 
will  till  1853  remain  at  614,0001.  :  there  is  consequently  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  of  its  acceptance  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  of  payment. 

The  Share  Market  is  rather  firmer  :  a  disposition  for  speculation  is  more 
apparent  since  yesterday  and  today,  and  prices  are  generally  higher,  with  a 
tendency  to  advance. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’clock. 

The  English  Funds  are  steady  at  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday,  with¬ 
out  the  occurrence  of  any  business  of  importance.  In  the  Foreign  Market, 
the  only  variation  is  in  Spanish  Active  Stock,  which  is  not  quite  so  firm, 
being  quoted  at  19|  f.  The  inclination  for  Railway  purchases  seems  still 
to  continue,  and  prices  are  generally  in  advance  of  the  closing  quotations 
of  yesterday;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  record  of  business 
transacted — Caledonian,  7f ;  East  Lincolnshire,  28  28| ;  Great  Northern, 
9|  } ;  Great  Western,  604  ^  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Fifths,  2f  § ;  Black- 
wail,  4J ;  North- western,  110§  110;  South-western,  65j ;  North  British, 
6§ ;  Ditto  Preference,  5 ;  North  Staffordshire,  6§  ;  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  15  14J ;  Ditto  Great  North  of  England  Purchase,  4g. 


3  pcrCent  Consols . 

....  963  4 

Danish  3  per  Cents  . 

76  9 

Ditto  for  Account . 

....  96^ 

....  97  4 

Dutch  24  per  Cents  . 

57  3 

3  per  Cent  Reduced . 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  . 

89f  1 

3j  per  Cents . 

....  99  | 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  .  .. 

295  i 

Lon?  Annuities . 

...  8  3-16  5-16 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

81  2 

Bank  Stock . 

....  214  16  ; 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842  . 

331  4J 

Exchequer  Bills . 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824  . 

86  88 

India  Stock . 

....  266  268 

Russian  5  per  Cents  . 

111  113 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents. . .  . 

....  01  3 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents  . 

191  i 

Belgian  4|  per  Cents  . . . . 

....  90  2 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

37 1  1 

Chilian  6  per  Cents . 

Danish  5  per  Cents . 

....  102  4 

....  102  4  I 

Venezuela . 

34  G 

ClfK  €jrrgtns. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  closed  its  doors  last  Saturday  night ;  when, 
among  the  multitude  of  entertainments,  planned  to  bring  forward  all  the 
leading  performers,  Madame  Eiorentini  sang  the  great  scena  in  the 
Freiachiitz,  and  an  Andalusian  ballad  in  national  costume  ;  delighting 
the  audience,  in  the  one  piece,  with  the  German  purity  of  her  style,  and 
in  the  other,  with  her  graceful  personation  of  the  Spanish  senorita 
and  the  romantic  beauty  and  expression  of  her  song.  The  same  night 
concluded  the  regular  performances  at  Covent  Garden  ;  but  they  have  been 
followed  by  four  extra  performances  at  reduced  prices,  the  last  of  which 
takes  place  this  evening.  The  Italian  Opera  season  having  thus  termi¬ 
nated,  we  shall  follow  our  custom  of  glancing  backwards  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  it  has  presented  during  its  progress. 

The  competition  between  the  rival  houses  has  been  vigorously  main¬ 
tained.  Both  have  been  lavish  in  their  expenditure  and  strenuous  in  their 
efforts.  The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  has  not  terminated  as  it  did  last 
year  with  an  enormous  bankruptcy  which  astounded  all  musical  Europe; 
and  its  management  (a  company  of  several  of  the  principal  performers) 
have,  it  is  understood,  fulfilled  all  their  engagements,  though  it  is  also  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  surplus,  shared  among  all  the  performers  whose  salaries 
are  rated  at  and  above  5007,  will  be  of  very  small  amount.  Persons  like 
Grisi,  Mario,  and  Tamburini,  accustomed  to  pocket  their  thousands  every 
year,  must  find  it  sufficiently  unpalatable  to  work  a  whole  season  for  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing.  But  the  establishment  is  to  be  continued  next  year  on  the 


same  footing,  it  is  said,  in  reliance  on  the  great  things  that  the  “  an¬ 
nus  mirabilis  ”  of  1851  is  to  bring  forth.  Of  the  commercial  results  of 
the  season  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  we  know  nothing;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  lessee  of  that  theatre  has  sustained  both  difficulty  and 
loss  from  a  competition  which  has  been  still  less  profitable  to  his  rivals. 
The  public  have  gained  in  some  degree  by  the  struggle,  but  nothing  like 
what  was  anticipated  by  many  people  at  its  commencement. 

Both  theatres,  at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  made  promises  of  opera¬ 
tic  novelties  which  have  been  only  partially  fulfilled.  We  believe  that 
both  did  their  utmost  to  redeem  their  pledges,  and  that  when  they  did  not 
they  were  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  Among  the  pieces 
promised  by  Mr.  Lumley,  was  a  new  opera  by  Auber,  L' Enfant  Froditjm , 
to  be  performed  here  after  its  production  in  Paris ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  produced  in  Paris.  Auber’ s  Domino  Noir  was  actually  in  rehearsal 
for  some  time.  The  non-production  of  several  other  promised  pieces — 
a  weak  opera  of  Rossini,  and  two  by  Ricci  and  Lortzing,  obscure  com¬ 
posers — we  do  not  regret.  But  we  do  regret  the  Iphiyenia  in  Aulide 
of  Gluck,  promised  by  Mr.  Luinley  for  the  first  time,  though  wo  have 
been  tantalized  with  it  by  the  other  house  ever  since  its  establishment. 
The  Royal  Italian  Opera,  indeed,  announced  at  the  outset  the  revival  of 
the  operas  of  Gluck  and  other  great  works  of  the  old  masters,  as  one  of 
its  leading  objects ;  an  object  in  which  it  has  entirely  failed.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  conceive  such  objects  than  to  execute  them, 
especially  when  managers  have  the  indolence  and  caprices  of  spoiled  and 
petted  performers  to  contend  with.  Beethoven’s  Fidelio  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion  near  the  end  of  the  season,  with  Yiardot  and  Mario  as  Leonora  and 
Florestan  ;  but,  after  considerable  trouble  in  rehearsals,  difficulties  occurred 
about  the  cast  which  could  not  bo  surmounted,  and  we  were  deprived  of 
what  would  probably  have  been  the  greatest  treat  of  the  season.  A  re¬ 
publican  government  and  “  free  institutions,”  whatever  their  merits  in 
civil  polity,  are  but  indifferently  adapted  for  the  government  of  a  theatre. 

The  novelties  actually  produced  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  were,  Mayer’s 
old  opera  Medea ,  in  which  Pasta’s  great  part  was  not  unsuccessfully 
sustained  by  her  pupil  Parodi ;  Bellini’s  Capidetti  e  Montecchi ,  a  weak 
work,  which  made  no  impression,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  perform¬ 
ance  of  Parodi  and  Frezzolini;  and  Halevy’s  Tempesta,  which,  though  it 
did  not  positively  fail,  certainly  did  not  produce  the  expected  effect.  We 
need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  it  was  Mr.  Lumley’s  intention  to 
have  Shakspere’s  subject  treatod  by  Mendelssohn.  Disappointed  in  this, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  composer  of  high  reputation.  But  Mendelssohn’s 
place  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  composer  living ;  and  Halovy’s  opera, 
though  a  meritorious  work,  splendidly  got  up  and  admirably  performed, 
did  not  realize  the  manager’s  hopes.  At  Covent  Garden  the  new  produc¬ 
tions  were  still  less  important  and  successful.  Zora,  which  was  Rossini’s 
Mose  under  another  name,  brought  out  with  great  care  and  splendour,  had 
only  four  representations,  the  interest  of  the  piece  being  destroyed  by  the 
change  of  subject;  and  another  rifacimento  of  the  same  kind,  Yerdi’s 
Nabuco  turned  into  Anato,  was  performed  only  once.  Halevy’s  Juive 
was  produced  with  a  gorgeousness  of  spectacle  altogether  unequalled ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  magnificence,  and  the  efforts  of  Yiardot  and 
Mario,  it  dragged  heavily  through  only  five  representations  to  decreasing 
houses.  Of  the  new  performances,  the  Freischiitz  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  :  it  was  indeed  a  treat,  Weber’s  superb  choruses  and  rich  instru¬ 
mentation  never  having  been  heard  to  so  much  advantage  before.  The 
great  attractions  of  this  theatre  continued  to  be  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Frophete;  and  these  two  operas,  which  drew  crowded  houses  to  the 
very  last,  might  have  been  made  more  productive  by  being  oftener 
repeated. 

The  two  theatres  were  probably  on  a  par  as  regards  the  strength  of 
their  companies  ;  between  them  they  engrossed  abnost  all  the  great  ta¬ 
lent  now  existing.  For  sopranos,  Sontag,  Parodi,  Frezzolini,  Giuliani, 
and  Hayes,  at  the  one  house,  were  balanced  by  Grisi,  Yiardot,  Castellan, 
and  Vera,  at  the  other.  Neither  house  had  a  contralto  to  boast  of.  In 
tenors  Covent  Garden  had  the  advantage;  Mario,  Tamberlik,  and  Ma- 
ralti,  being  much  more  than  a  match  for  Gardoni,  Calzolari,  Reeves,  and 
Bauearde.  Gardoni,  besides,  appeared  seldom,  and  was  less  efficient  than 
might  have  been  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  united  basses  and 
baritones  at  Covent  Garden — Roneoni,  Tamburini,  Formes,  Zolger,  and 
Tagliafico — were  hardly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  Lablache,  Colctti, 
Belletti,  and  Lablache  junior.  Nay,  the  mighty  Lablacho  himself,  in 
spite  of  years  still  unapproachable  in  voice,  in  art,  and  in  genius,  was 
sufficient  to  make  all  the  weights  in  the  opposite  scale  kick  the  beam. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  operas,  generally  speaking,  were  equally  well 
performed  at  the  two  houses  in  so  far  as  the  cast  of  characters  was 
concerned ;  but  Covent  Garden  has  continued  to  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  completeness,  discipline,  and  power  of  its  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra,  and  hi  the  magnificence  of  its  spectacle.  When  Mr.  Lumley’s 
orchestra,  with  their  chef  at  their  head,  went  off  in  a  body  to  establish  a 
rival  operahousc,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  effect  of  this  desertion 
should  be  very  apparent  for  a  while ;  but,  with  so  able  an  aide-de-camp  as 
Mr.  Balfe,  more  might  have  been  done  by  this  time  hi  bringing  the  or¬ 
chestra  to  its  former  state.  The  stringed  instruments  are  too  few ;  and  in 
forte  passages,  consequently,  each  separate  instrument  is  overplayed,  pro¬ 
ducing  harsh  noise  in  lieu  of  sweet  though  strong  musical  tone.  The 
individual  players,  too,  though  several  are  first-rate,  are  loss  uniformly 
good,  both  on  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  than  at  Covent  Garden. 
There  is  the  same  inferiority  in  the  chorus,  and  from  the  same  cause. 
The  voices  are  too  few,  many  of  them  are  of  bad  quality,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  disciplined,  and  care  is  not  taken  to  teach  them,  by  means  of 
grouping  and  action,  to  form  animated  portions  of  the  dramatic  tableau. 

As  to  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  on  which  the  Covent 
Garden  management  lavishes  so  much  expense — the  hundreds  of  people,, 
the  horses,  &c.  crowding  the  stage  in  processions  and  pageants — we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  much  of  it  might  well  be  spared.  While  the  scenic 
effects  are  within  the  domain  of  art — while  we  have  grand  architecture, 
beautiful  landscapes,  costumes  rich  and  appropriate,  and  choral  groups 
skilfully  disposed — then  the  taste  is  gratified  while  the  dramatic  illusion 
is  heightened.  But  go  beyond  this,  and  the  result  is  the  gawdy  vulgarity 
of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Italian  stage,  operas 
were  got  up  in  a  style  of  splendour  which  reduces  to  insignificance  the 
utmost  achievements  of  Covent  Garden.  Among  many  instances,  wc 
quote  from  a  musical  historian  a  description  of  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Berenice ,  composed  by  Domenico  Freschi,  at  Padua,  in  1680. 

“  In  this  opera,  (of  the  poetical  or  musical  qualities  of  which  there  is  no 
record,)  there  were  choruses  of  a  hundred  virgins  and  a  hundred  soldiers;  a 
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hundred  horsemen  in  steel  armour  ;  a  hundred  pei'formers  on  trumpets,  cor¬ 
nets,  sackbuts,  drums,  flutes,  and  other  instruments,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot;  two  lions  led  by  two  Turks,  and  two  elephants  led  by  two  others; 
Berenice’s  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  six  other  cars  with  spoils 
and  prisoners  drawn  by  twelve  horses.  Among  the  scenes  in  the  first  act, 
•was  a  vast  plain  with  two  triumphal  arches ;  another  with  pavilions  and 
tents  ;  a  square  prepared  for  the  entrance  of  the  triumphal  procession,  and  a 
forest  for  the  chace.  In  the  second  act,  there  were  the  royal  apartments  of 
Berenice’s  Temple  of  Vengeance;  a  spacious  court,  with  a  view  of  the  pri¬ 
son,  and  a  covered  way  along  which  passed  a  train  of  carriages.  In  the  third 
act,  there  were  the  royal  dressing-room,  magnificently  furnished ;  stables 
containing  a  hundred  live  horses  ;  a  portico  adorned  with  tapestry,  and  a 
superb  palace  seen  in  perspective.  In  the  course  of  the  piece,  there  were  re¬ 
presentations  of  hunting  the  boar,  the  stag,  and  the  bein'.  And  to  conclude 
the  whole,  an  enormous  globe  descended  from  the  sky,  which  divided  itself 
into  lesser  globes,  suspended  in  the  air,  on  which  were  seen  allegorical  figures 
of  Fame,  Honour,  Virtue,  and  Glory.” 

As  taste  and  refinement  advanced — as  the  poetry  and  music,  the  acting 
and  singing,  of  the  Italian  stage,  grew  in  beauty  and  power — these  enor¬ 
mous  displays  of  cumbrous  childishness  disappeared,  and  we  hear  nothing 
about  them  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  In  Franco,  indeed,  the 
opera,  from  its  earliest  date,  has  always  been  an  entertainment  addressed 
as  much  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear  or  the  intellect ;  and  the  modern  vogue 
of  the  French  opera  has  revived  in  other  countries  that  love  of  mere  show 
which  belonged  to  the  rudest  period  of  the  art. 

On  the  whole,  this  season,  though  it  has  passed  smoothly  at  both 
houses,  still  leads  us  to  believe  that  London,  immense  as  it  is,  cannot  per¬ 
manently  sustain  two  such  establishments  as  these  two  theatres.  Should 
1851  turn  out  to  be  the  wonderful  year  that  people  expect,  the  influx  of 
strangers  may  furnish  a  rich  harvest  to  both ;  hut  on  the  supposition  of  a 
series  of  ordinary  years  like  the  present,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  public  on  Italian  opera  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  two  great  theatres,  each  maintained  at  the  present  cost. 


Trttrr  fn  fl;c  iBiiitnr. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MOKPIOSTS. 

Beaumont  Street,  Marylebone,  2 5th  August  1850. 

Sir — In  your  article  in  last  Saturday’s  paper  on  the  “Spirit  of  Monu¬ 
ments,”  you  say  that  habitual  bias  has  made  the  Morning  Post  miss  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  in 
contradistinction  to  your  contemporary’s  selection  of  success  as  founding 
a  right  to  monumental  fame,  as  in  the  case  of  a  conqueror  or  the 
upholder  of  a  principle,  you  say  that  it  was  not  the  success  which  Peel 
commanded,  nor  his  ability,  that  suggested  the  recorded  homage  to  him, 
but  his  thorough  patriotic  devotion.  If  this  and  the  remaining  attributes  of 
your  paragraph  be  all  that  in  your  opinion  confers  right  to  a  monument, 
it  belongs  indiscriminately  to  every  man  who  has  laboured  during  life 
for  any  great  public  object.  It  is  true  this  may  be  done,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  work  may  have  been  done,  without  patriotic  devotion  ;  but  no  man  has 
a  right  to  assume  the  want  of  patriotism  in  another  merely  because  he  differs 
in  opinion  with  him  as  to  the  quality  of  the  object  to  be  attained.  A  disciple 
of  Hunt  or  Cobbett,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Daniel  O’Connell,  or  Feargus 
O’Connor,  is  entitled  to  maintain  every  one  of  them  to  bo  actuated  in  their 
several  purposes  by  no  ambition  but  that  of  serving  their  country  ;  and  when 
they  succeed  in  their  object,  be  it  Universal  Suffrage,  Chartism,  Repeal  or 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  Corn-laws,  they  would  on  your  principle 
have  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  recorded  homage  of  a  conscious  nation : 
but  what  you  mean  is,  that  all  that  Peel  did  was  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
and  therefore  he  is  entitled  to  the  recorded  homage,  &c.  Here  the  “habitual 
bias  ”  is  at  least  as  evident  on  your  side  as  on  that  of  the  Morning  Post :  you 
both  assume  yourselves  right  on  a  great  question,  and  you  decide  for  and 
against  according  to  your  several  opinions.  But,  with  great  submission,  the 
question  of  a  monument  to  a  statesman  is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  his 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  Were  it  so,  all  public  men  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  one,— Pitt  and  Fox,  Dundas  and  Whitbread,  Canning  and 
Cobbett,  Castlereagh  and  Tierney,  Peel  and  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Of  these 
eminent  men,  however,  Peel  is  the  only  one  whose  claim  is  affectable  by  the  time 
at  which  he  died ;  a  sad  detraction  from  the  unanimity  or  universality  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Ten  years  ago  the  Morning  Post  would  have  been  for  his  elevation,  and 
the  Spectator  for  his  abasement ;  but  the  monument  then  would  have  been  no 
more  merited  as  from  the  Morning  Post  side  of  the  question  than  it  is  now  from 
the  Spectator’s.  To  appreciate  the  Morning  Post’s  present  feelings,  take 
the  trouble  to  look  some  dozen  years  onwards,  and  contemplate  Richard 
Cobdcn  as  Prime  Minister,  finding  that  “a  majority  is  the  practical  test  of 
ripeness  in  a  public  opinion,”  and  manfully  doing  the  work  of  restoring  pro¬ 
jection,  deterred  by  no  personal  sacrifice,  no  threats,  no  trouble,  no  reproaches 
of  motives  or  consistency,  no  apparently  incorrigible  misapprehensions,  &c. 
&c.  You  cannot  but  admit  that  this  is  no  more  violent  a  supposition  than 
the  reverse  of  it  as  to  Peel  would  have  been  a  dozen  years  ago.  We  should  not 
then  wonder  at  the  Morning  Post  crying  up  a  monument  to  Cobden,  or  at 
the  Spectator  sneering  it  down ;  but  the  true  merit  of  what  is  clone  by  either 
Peel  or  Cobden  cannot  be  ascertained  till  time  has  extinguished  the  partisan 
ispirit  in  which  they  are  at  present  judged. 

I  am  sensible  that  in  thus  addressing  you  I  am  guilty  of  great  pre¬ 
sumption  ;  but  you  can  well  afford  to  show  that  you  stand  opposition  ;  and 
your  characteristic  fairness,  and  perhaps  an  ambition  on  my  part,  hopeless,  I 
admit,  of  endeavouring  to  catch  in  an  argument  with  yourself  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  which  distinguishes  your  arguments  with  others,  must  be  my 
apology. 

I  have  the  honour  -to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Tertium  Quid. 

[We  did  not  intend  to  deny  that  the  value  of  Peel’s  services  and  the  ap- 

robation  of  them  were  elements  in  the  motive  to  erect  a  monument :  we 

elievo  that  the  motive  derived  a  large  part  of  its  force  from  the  public 
liking  for  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  most  recent  acts;  some  also  from  a  sense  that  in¬ 
justice  had  formerly  been  done  to  his  personal  character,  especially  to  its 
honesty  of  purpose  and  kindliness.  But  we  believe  the  crowning  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  be,  that  Peel  did  not  exercise  his  great  talent  and  energy 
for  his  own  wealth,  or  for  honours — not  for  himself,  but  “for  ms”  the  public. 
Of  course  virtues  may  be  shared  by  large  numbers,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
another  element  in  the  question — b)r  what  were  the  virtues  tested  ?  High 
qualities  must  be  tried  to  be  known.  A  monument  is  a  national  memoran¬ 
dum  ;  and  a  nation  will  not  trouble  itself  to  note  common  things  or  qualities, 
but  only  those  which  are  signal  in  their  kind  or  degree.  Of  course,  too,  it 
must  be  decided  upon  merits  judged  by  persons  living  at  the  time  when  the 
monument  is  projected,  whether  they  are  contemporaries  of  the  man  or  not. 
It  may  be  better  deferred  altogether,  except  in  cases  which  are  themselves  of 
a  very  obvious  nature  and  clear ;  but  if  people  propose  it  now,  we  must  now 
criticize  upon  grounds  now  existing.  We  cannot  criticize  on  convictions  to 
be  entertained  by  posterity,  nor  waive  our  right  of  criticism  because  we  have 
not  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  our  descendants  are  going  to 
think.— Ed.] 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Louis  Phujffe  has  left  this  mortal  scene,  in  which  he  played  so 
busy  a  part,  and  all  the  world  is  analyzing  his  works.  Few  men 
have  earned  more  respect,  few  more  distrust :  and  he  differed  from 
many  whose  estimate  has  altered  during  their  lives  ;  for  while  such 
estimate  usually  alters  hut  once,  with  him  it  altered  many  times, 
and  the  incompatible  estimates  were  even  simultaneous. 

There  is  one  faculty  which  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  share  with  brutes.  You  may  see  a  dog,  lying  in  the  way  of 
a  carriage  whose  crush  would  kill  it,  rise  up  just  in  time,  allow 
exactly  the  needful  room,  and  repose  again  with  unbroken  com¬ 
posure.  In  most  cases,  a  human  being,  impressed  with  all  that 
was  implied  in  that  perilous  approach,  would  feci  Hurried — would 
rush  aside,  perhaps  into  other  danger ;  or  possibly  would  be  panic- 
stricken  and  unable  to  move.  The  faculty  enjoyed  by  the  dog  is 
allied  to  a  limitation  of  capacity :  its  intellect  is  not  excited  to  re¬ 
dundant  activity ;  it  sees  the  four  inches  needed,  and  allows  them. 
The  human  intellect  sees  more,  and  the  perception  creates  distract¬ 
ing  motives.  You  may  conquer  this  tendency  to  redundant  in¬ 
tellectual  excitement :  the  chamois-hunter  is  not  made  dizzy  by 
apprehension  of  the  fall  which  may  kill  him ;  the  sailor  learns  by 
repeated  use  to  discriminate  between  the  needful  act  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  alarm;  but  in  both,  this  negation  is  the  effect  of 
practice.  There  are  some  human  natures,  however,  that  have 
the  negative  faculty  by  constitution.  They  are  often  of  a 
peculiar  type  externally :  heavy,  active  men ;  pursy  in  waist 
and  alert  of  step ;  genial  in  manners,  but  not  deeply  sensi¬ 
tive.  You  may  see  a  type  of  the  class  in  an  eminent  lecturer,  who 
would  teach  the  British  and  Eoreign  world  how  to  club  their  social 
intercourse ;  would  cater  for  a  voyage  round  the  globe ;  would 
plan  towns  of  a  superior  order,  on  a  principle  of  Communism 
comme  il  faut ;  and  travel  continents  seeing  sermons  in  stones  and 
books  in  the  running  brooks — books,  that  is,  to  be  made  up  and 
sold.  You  may  see  a  not  far  different  type  in  a  monarch  of  rail¬ 
way  shareholders.  The  race  is  common  on  ’change.  A  man  of 
this  class,  endowed  with  considerable  vital  energy,  but  not  with  an 
excitable  imagination,  is  able  to  keep  up  a  constant  round  of  acti¬ 
vity  just  applied  to  the  one  thing  needful  at  the  moment,  each  in 
its  turn,  undistracted  by  collateral  or  ulterior  contingencies.  He 
catches  the  windfall  ere  it  reaches  the  earth,  adroitly  steps  aside  to 
avoid  the  falling  house,  yields  to  the  necessity,  and  coolly  snatches 
the  occasion,  with  ever-suflicient,  never-redundant  activity. 

Such  a  man  was  Louis  Philippe.  What  was  tangibly  suggested 
by  the  object  before  him  lie  saw  at  a  glance.  He  sees  a  man  drown¬ 
ing — the  hands  are  conveniently  extended,  and  the  Due  de  Chartres 
picks  the  wretch  out.  The  King  of  the  Prench  is  shot  at — the 
echoes  of  the  explosion  have  not  died  before  he  compasses  the 
whole  transaction :  the  bullet  has  been  impelled,  has  missed,  he  is 
unhurt,  and  that  chance  against  him  is  gone  :  every  other  mind  is 
flurried,  excited  to  contemplate  the  capacity  of  bullets,  powder-im¬ 
pelled,  to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  pallid  death  appears  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  image  on  every  side  :  but  the  matter-of-fact  mind  only  perceives 
that  the  bullet  has  gone,  and  in  the  particular  direction  not  crossed 
by  the  respectable  person :  there  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
body  and  bullet,  and  the  mortal  radius  has  been  ascertained  with¬ 
out  harm,  all  the  rest  being  perfectly  safe  and  comfortable. 

A  mind  of  this  order  woidd  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  not  to  look  beyond — except  perhaps  just  under  the  outer¬ 
most  surface,  to  see  how  each  article  was  available.  To  such 
a  mind  a  sort  of  economical  and  respectable  application  of  the 
“  carpe  diem  ”  rule  woidd  be  the  true  wisdom  of  life ;  to  look 
beyond,  would  be  only  to  see  into  the  unreal  parts  of  things,  their 
“  hollowness,”  their  “  humbug.”  Louis  Philippe  enjoyed  the 
drama  of  life  xvliile  it  amused  him ;  but  he  could  see  behind  the 
scenes — the  crown  was  but  tinsel,  the  king  a  common  man  after 
all,  the  classic  scenery  of  the  stage  pasteboard  and  canvass.  The 
poetry  is  not  “  true,”  the  pageant  only  surface.  Such  philosophy 
stops  at  this  point :  the  tinsel  of  the  crown  is  good  only  for 
what  it  seems,  the  most  stirring  scene  is  but  pasteboard  and 
pageant ;  the  cunning  man  is  an  actor,  the  world  his  audience ; 
events  of  life  are  but  cues,  and  the  practised  performer  can  go 
through  his  business  without  precipitation.  So  the  Due  de  Char¬ 
tres  stepped  about  between  the  perilous  events  of  the  revolutionary 
time  :  if  it  were  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  what  more  easy  than  to  teach 
mathematics;  if  to  leave  Italy  for  England,  why  not  step  on 
board  ship  ;  if  to  try  for  a  Spanish  footing,  what  harm  in  making 
the  offer,  or  why  take  the  refusal  in  dudgeon  ?  So  when  Lafayette, 
in  a  fit  of  complex  enthusiasm,  offers  a  “  Monarchy  surrounded  by 
Itepublican  institutions,”  why  not  accept  the  good  things  that  are 
going  forward,  call  them  what  you  will  P  If  a  charter  is  the  thing 
on  the  tapis,  sign  it ;  if  laws  of  September  are  wanted,  get  them 
passed.  It  is  only  to  plan,  and  do ;  to  keep  your  head  cool  and 
your  hand  steady. 

A  Spanish  Princess  offers  for  his  son  Montpensier ;  and  why 
refuse  her  ?  Queen  Yietoria,  indeed,  has  other  views,  and  offers  a 
most  affectionate  reciprocity  of  counsels,  most  paternally  and  af¬ 
fectionately  accepted :  the  reciprocity  is  given  to  Queen  Yietoria, 
“  my  dear  daughter,”  in  fatherly  embraces  and  epistolary  effusion ; 
grave  confidential  words  to  “  ce  cher  Aberdeen” ;  and  the  Princess 
aforesaid  to  Montpensier.  Suum  cuique.  Louis  Philippe  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  duplicity ;  which  quite  hurts  his  feelings  :  has  he  not  al¬ 
ways  felt,  does  he  not  still  feel,  the  utmost  kindness  for  his  sister 
of  England?  Undoubtedly.  But  why  mortify  his  family  affections 
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— that  sort  of  man-motherly  instinct  which  made  him  strive  to 
settle  all  his  children  comfortably  ? 

A  National  Guard  is  a  favourite  Parisian  institution,  and  Louis 
Philippe  commands  the  National  Guard.  “What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  ”  he  asked  one  day  of  an  English  gentleman ;  pointing 
from  a  window  of  the  Tuileries  to  a  sentinel  of  the  Guard  outside. 
“  I  think,”  answered  the  islander,  not  unused  to  looking  beyond 
the  immediate  occasion,  “  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  on 
your  own  side  :  but  what  if  it  turned  against  you  ?  ”  “  Ah  ha !  ” 

exclaimed  the  King  :  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to  him,  and  did  not 
trouble  him.  But  when  the  National  Guard  does  turn  against  him, 
he  takes  the  arm  of  Queen  Amelie  and  walks  out  of  the  luileries 
by  a  back-way.  Had  he  been  somewhat  younger,  he  might 
have  gone  out  the  front- way,  and  shown  the  Parisians  plans  for 
meeting  their  views,  advantageously  and  creditably  to  himself.  But 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  proposes  an  abdication  in  favour  of  the  Count 
<le  Paris  :  a  very  good  idea — and  the  Napoleon  of  Peace  signs  the 
ingenious  expedient  to  evade  bloodshed.  It  does  not  answer  ;  and 
“  Sir.  William  Smith  ”  lands  in  England :  retiring  from  monarchi¬ 
cal  bankruptcy  in  a  decorous  and  judicious  concealment,  he  settles 
under  reigning  patronage  at  Claremont.  When  he  finds  that  his 
race  is  run,  he  sends  for  his  autobiography,  employs  the  available 
minutes  in  winding  up  that  important  work,  distributes  his  adieus, 
completes  the  devoirs  of  the  closing  scene  with  the  respectable  eclat 
so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  finally  turns  to  the  “  next  thing 
this  time,  the  tomb. 

In  reviewing  a  career  so  singularly  combining  the  felicitous  with 
the  unworthy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  be  quite  serious.  With  the 
respectable  motives,  the  good-nature,  the  genuine  kind  feeling, 
there  is  so  much  management,  manoeuvering,  and  cajolery,  that  the 
spectacle  is  not  more  instructive  than  amusing :  it  is  as  good  as 
reading  Gil  Bias  ;  it  is  seeing  a  railway  stag  on  the  throne  ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  well  he  gets  on.  It  is  true,  that  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe  could  not  altogether  appreciate  his  position  :  a  churchwarden 
of  Europe,  when  parish  affairs  grew  into  adverse  revolutions, 
he  was  at  sea.  It  was  not  in  him  to  comprehend  his  own  people  : 
he  could  see  through  their  corruption,  and  use  it ;  he  could  laugh 
at  their  little  theatrical  foibles,  and  use  them ;  he  could  see  the 
drift  of  his  ministers’  politic  strokes  of  state,  and  use  them  :  but 
he  did  not  share  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  French  race — 
he  did  not  share  their  passions,  nor  their  intellectual  aspira¬ 
tions,  nor  their  Alexandrine  ambitions.  Ho  did  not  share 
them  ? — indeed  he  had  no  response  for  them.  Therefore  was 
it  that  France  was  going  on  her  way  and  he  knew  it  not. 
That  tower-crowned  Cybele  was  of  stature  to  overtop  the 
scope  of  his  vision — he  knew  her  not,  nor  her  path,  nor  the  pas¬ 
sions  that  moved  her,  mighty  and  vehement.  As  the  insect 
wriggling  in  its  tiny  path  among  the  precipices  of  pebbles  and  the 
ravines  of  gutters,  he  kept  on  his  busy  way  rmcouscious  of  the 
coming  Titan  stride,  that  crushed  him  and  passed  on  towards  the 
wide  and  dark  future ;  leaving  him,  crushed  and  hurt,  to  creep 
aside  and  die  in  peace. 


THE  DISAEMEES  OE  PEACE. 

Why  did  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Association  go  to  Frankfort? 
It  was  a  long  way  to  go  for  the  elaborate  display  of  a  fallacy, 
which  the  members  might  have  developed  almost  as  effectively 
without  leaving  their  homes.  Indeed,  if  they  had  developed  it 
pretty  thoroughly  before  setting  out,  they  might  have  perceived 
the  needlessness  of  meeting  to  sit  down  m  the  midst  of  an  Euro¬ 
pean  refutation. 

Their  polity  is  null  ah  initio,  because  it  is  based  on  a  nullifica¬ 
tion  of  human  nature — the  disregard  of  a  passion,  and  the  denial 
of  a  power.  This  is  against  the  true  development  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  which  the  increase  even  of  peace  depends.  The  very  rea¬ 
son  why  we  deprecate  the  project  of  the  Peace  Association  is,  that 
it  tends  to  prevent  peace ;  and  that  even  if  it  did  not  have  that 
tendency,  it  does  not  proceed  by  a  method  based  on  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  influences. 

It  rests  upon  an  assumption  that  war  is  a  simple  evil,  and  peace 
a  pure  good,  to  which  refined  humanity  will  incline  if  merely  per¬ 
mitted.  Now  that  is  not  the  fact.  Physiologists  and  moralists 
agree  that  combativeness  is  among  the  natural  propensities  of 
energetic  men ;  whereas  the  love  of  peace  is  no  more  than  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  negative  benefit  when  it  happens,  like  the  love  of 
ease,  of  fine  weather,  or  any  other  opportunity  of  enjoyment.  The 
public  moralist  should  provide  a  discipline  and  directing  control 
over  this  propensity  to  combat ;  but  he  will  terribly  fail  in  his  cal¬ 
culations  if  he  hopes  to  attain  that  end  merely  by  assuming  the 
extinction  of  the  propensity.  Hr.  George  Dawson’s  strong  per¬ 
ception  of  true  feeling  prompted  an  illustration  which  ought  to 
have  made  him  see  the  fallacy  of  his  argument.  He  shared  the 
love  of  military  discipline  and  show,  but  wished  to  transfer  those 
attractive  attributes  to  industrial  armies  shouldering  spades  in¬ 
stead  of  muskets  ;  as  though  a  passion  could  be  excited 
for  labour.  Now,  in  spite  of  Fourier,  labour  is  a  duty,  and 
not  a  passion  ;  the  idea  of  it  suggests  tedium,  and  not  plea¬ 
sure — it  is  a  necessity,  not  an  appetite — it  induces  physical 
exhaustion,  not  physical  excitement.  You  never  could  awaken  in 
the  audience,  by  the  most  stirring  of  industrial  strains,  that  sense  of 
strung-up  nerves  and  passion  awakened,  that  you  may  by  the 
trumpet  and  drum.  But  you  have  to  deal  with  human  beings  that 
possess  the  appetite ;  and  you  will  rest  your  institutions  on  a  very 
unstable  basis  if  you  think  to  have  abolished  that  element  by 
ignoring  it.  Others,  who  rely  on  a  less  imaginative  and  more 
practical  idea  of  human  nature,  will  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 


world  to  circumvent  you,  by  gratifying  the  passion  which  you 
overlook. 

All  the  best  plans  of  promoting  the  progress  of  our  species  pro¬ 
ceed  by  invoking  all  the  powers  of  human  nature  :  the  Peace  As¬ 
sociation  proposes  to  annul  the  combative  energy  especially  among 
the  advocates  of  peace.  They  would  leave  the  engines  of  com¬ 
pulsion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  more  barbarous ;  they  dis¬ 
arm  civilization,  and  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  barbarism. 
They  deliberately  suggest  a  policy  which  would  make  civilized 
Europe  imitate  the  degeneracy  of  ancient  Home,  and  invite  the 
Goth  to  an  easy  conquest.  Their  project  therefore  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  ultimate  interests  of  peace,  by  suggesting  the  dis¬ 
armament  of  civilized  nations  in  the  face  of  those  who  are  not 
civilized ;  or  it  is  not  liable  to  those  dangerous  results  because  it 
is  sheerly  impracticable — postponing  the  disarmament  of  the  highly 
civilized  until  the  uncivilized  agree  to  it.  But  how  idle  is  it  for 
men  to  be  assembling  now  to  make  suggestions  for  the  distant  day 
when  the  Mussulman  of  the  East  shall  lay  down  his  scimitar,  and 
the  Affghan  plough  the  rocky  ridges  of  his  native  fastnesses  with 
the  weapon  of  peace  !  The  Peace  Association  is  either  an  Utopian 
hallucination,  or  it  is  a  treachery. 

While  the  advocates  of  Peace  are  thus  misdirecting  their  efforts, 
they  are  actually  stultifying  the  influences  that  might  help  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  blessing  which  they  ask.  In  proportion 
as  civilization  extends  the  area  of  its  possessions — in  proportion 
as  the  strength  of  nations,  including  the  power  of  the  sword,  is 
placed  on  the  side  of  enlightened  and  beneficent  influences — so  will 
peace  be  extended  and  consolidated.  It  is  not  the  physical  power 
of  the  foremost  nations  that  still  provokes  them  to  warlike  ab¬ 
surdities,  but  it  is  the  imperfect  enlightenment  that  still  clings  to 
their  councils  :  the  physical  power  of  the  most  enlightened  coun¬ 
tries,  as  represented  in  their  command  of  men,  warlike  engines, 
and  destructive  science,  is  the  great  guard  against  the  aggression 
of  less  enlightened  countries.  Annul  France  and  England — or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  emasculate  and  disarm  their 
peoples — and  Bussia  might  overrun  the  globe  with  a  new  Gothic 
conquest — to  be  succeeded  by  a  new  dark  age,  and  afterwards  by  a 
new  revival  of  Europe  through  disruptions  of  states,  conquests, 
and  consolidations  under  more  enlightened  chiefs. 

Were  these  exclusive  advocates  of  Peace  to  study  the  art  of  eco¬ 
nomizing  and  husbanding  the  resources  of  the  most  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  so  as  to  make  them  more  effective  and  overwhelming,  they 
would  do  good  service.  To  that  end,  Gamier  might  emulate  Yau- 
ban,  Cobden  might  imitate  N apier,  and  George  Dawson  might  take 
a  commission  from  her  Majesty  to  study  the  glorious  profession 
with  which  he  owns  so  much  sympathy. 


EEPEESENTATION  OE  CAMBEIDGE  UNIVEESITY. 

In  the  absence  of  almost  all  the  leading  resident  members  of  the 
University  during  the  long  vacation,  it  may  seem  premature  to  re¬ 
cur  to  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  Mr.  Law’s  successor  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  only  under  a  strong  feeling  of  the  im¬ 
portance  to  the  University  itself,  of  its  choice  being  such  as  will 
do  it  credit  and  win  it  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  that  we 
again  direct  attention  to  the  subject.  As  the  death  of  Mr.  Law  has 
not  yet,  we  believe,  been  officially  notified  to  the  Speaker,  and  no 
fresh  writ  has  consequently  been  issued,  it  is  only  from  the  known 
state  of  parties  in  the  University,  and  the  rumour  prevalent  in 
well-informed  circles,  that  we  can  anticipate  who  Moll  be  honoured 
with  the  political  confidence  of  that  learned  body.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  qualification  of  mature  age,  which  from  the  reports 
of  last  week  we  feared  would  not  bo  sufficiently  attended  to,  is 
now  generally  allowed  to  be  essential ;  and  the  names  now  in  the 
ascendant  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  score.  One  is  that 
of  Mr.  Cowling,  Deputy  High  Steward  of  the  University  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Counsel,  who  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  the  year  1824,  and 
is  now  a  barrister  in  large  practice  on  his  circuit,  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer,  though  from  his  in¬ 
ability  to  address  a  jury  effectively  he  has  remained  a  junior. 
He  has  for  some  days  past  been  pretty  confidently  reckoned  on  as 
the  candidate  to  be  put  forward  by  St.  John’s,  of  which  College  he 
was  formerly  a  Fellow.  The  other  is  Mr.  Spencer  Horatio  Wal¬ 
pole,  M.P.  for  Midhurst ;  who  is  principally  known  to  the  public 
for  his  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  forbids  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  a  deceased  wife.  On  both  these  questions  the  University 
has  of  course  a  right  to  its  own  opinion ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
former,  an  open  manly  opposition  is  far  more  creditable  than  the 
cowardly  trimming  of  the  Government,  ashamed  to  disavow  its 
convictions,  yet  not  daring  to  act  upon  them.  Still,  neither  Jew 
Bill  nor  Marriage  Act,  whichever  way  they  may  be  settled,  can 
tell  for  much  in  the  solution  of  our  social  difficulties.  They  will 
neither  obstruct  nor  advance  much  the  “  golden  year,”  “  the  good 
time  coming  ” ;  and  it  is  scientific  guidance  along  the  path  which 
leads  to  that  future  of  which  these  volklieder  vaguely  speak,  that 
the  nation  demands  of  the  University  and  the  educated  classes. 
Both  the  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned  are  highly  respectable,  and, 
putting  aside  party  considerations,  would  do  credit  to  the  choice  of  an 
ordinary  constituency.  ButEngland  has  a  right  to  look  for  something 
more  than  average  intellect  and  average  attainments  in  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  her  Universities.  Allowing  that  Cambridge  is  likely,  from 
the  constitution  of  its  electoral  body,  to  return  a  Member  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  whose  sympathies  will  be  with  the  landed  rather  than  the 
manufacturing  interest — with  that  party  in  the  Church  which  looks 
with  jealousy  to  the  interference  of  the  State  and  of  the  lay  tribu¬ 
nals  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — with  that  system  of  education  for  the 
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people  which  subjects  them  during  their  early  years  to  the  constant 
influence  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the  personal  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  parochial  clergy,— allowing  this,  there  is  yet  a 
wide  difference,  and  one  which  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  will  appreciate,  between  such  advocacy  of  these  doctrines 
as  was  manifested  by  the  late  Mr.  Law,  and  such  as  one  has  listen¬ 
ed  to  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  greater  than  Mr.  Gladstone, 
alas,  now  no  more.  In  the  former  case,  opinions  adopted  without 
reflection  were  supported  without  conviction,  enforced  without  ar¬ 
gument,  persevered  in  without  modification :  “  the  child  the  father 
of  the  man  ”  was  perverted,  as  it  too  often  is,  into  an  unchanging 
persistence  through  life  in  the  merely  traditional  opinions  of  the 
political  childhood.  In  the  other  class  of  minds — at  once  eminently 
conservative  and  surely  progressist,  because  while  tenaciously 
clinging  to  facts  as  presented  in  social  distinctions  and  long- 
tried  institutions,  they  are  equally  alive  to  facts  as  indexed 
by  public  opinion  and  the  voice  of  majorities — we  recognize 
the  fittest  representatives  of  those  who  may  be  expected  with 
all  that  is  most  permanent  in  the  civilization  of  the  past,  to 
unite  all  that  is  most  earnest,  healthy,  and  hopeful  in  the  deve¬ 
lopments  of  the  present.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
to  this  class  of  minds  either  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned  belongs ;  and  must  confess  that  even  in  Mr. 
Cowling,  undoubted  as  his  talents  are,  there  is  much  wanting 
that  the  representative  of  a  university  ought  to  possess.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  ignore  or  undervalue  academic  distinction 
followed  by  a  career  of  professional  success;  but  in  times  like 
these,  a  sound  political  philosophy  based  upon  a  clear  sense  of  the 
ends  of  society  and  the  nature  of  the  individual,  formed  and 
moulded  into  definite  purpose  by  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  country  and  a  eitizenlike  acquaintance  with  its 
wants  and  resources,  matured  and  made  practical  by  the  experience 
and  habitude  of  political  action, — this  is,  we  think,  what  a  uni¬ 
versity  should  look  for  in  its  representative  ;  and  what  the  nation 
will  undoubtedly  look  for,  and  not  finding,  will  be  apt  to  attribute 
its  disappointment  either  to  the  hostility  of  the  learned  and  clerical 
class  to  political  progress,  or  to  their  incompetence  for  fulfilling 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  representative  institutions. 
Either  the  learned  class  or  representative  institutions  will  suffer 
the  eyes  of  the  people ; — which  it  shall  be,  let  the  learned  class 
consider. 


PEOTESTANT  MORAL  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  THUELES. 
The  Synod  of  Thurles  has  been  formally  opened  with  a  grand 
serio-comic  spectacle,  in  which,  we  are  informed  by  admiring  jour¬ 
nalists,  “  everything  was  exactly  copied  on  the  model  of  the  Pope’s 
chapel  at  Eome.”  There  was  “  the  canopy  of  the  Primate  repre¬ 
senting  him,  to  act  as  delegate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Bishops 
seated  around  him,  like  the  Cardinals  at  a  congregation  of  the 
Sacred  College.  And  from  the  same  idea,  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Pope’s  arms,  in  red  velvet  and  gold,  and  another  escutcheon  with 
the  tiara  and  keys,  were  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  church.”  The 
Primate  himself  clad  in  amice,  alb,  cincture,  pectoral  cross,  stole, 
red  cope,  and  rich  mitre,  sat  upon  a  throne  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  upraised  on  a  dais  of  three  steps  covered  with  tapestry. 
He  was  led  to  his  seat  of  honour  by  mace-bearers,  crucifers,  priests, 
bishops,  and  the  mitred  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray.  The  proces¬ 
sion  was  guarded  on  its  way  through  the  grounds  of  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  and  over  the  public  road,  by  an  escort  of  honour,  supplied 
by  the  Constabulary,  in  their  picturesque  dark  green  uniform  and 
with  their  muskets ;  and  the  people  fell  on  their  knees  as  it  passed 
along.  Mass  having  been  sung,  the  Primate  laid  aside  his  cha¬ 
suble  and  other  vestments  of  the  mass ;  and  having  endued  himself 
with  the  cuppa  magna,  “  a  very  gorgeous  costume  of  crimson  silk,” 
and  assumed  a  rich  jewelled  mitre  and  crosier,  he  seated  himself  on 
his  throne,  and,  “  as  representative  of  the  Holy  See,  received  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  Bishops.”  At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Legate,  on  his  knees  and  touching  the  holy  Gospels,  took  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  which  he  after¬ 
wards  administered  to  the  Bishops  kneeling  before  his  throne.  The 
Synod  having  been  thus  inaugurated,  the  most  reverend  fathers 
retired  into  secret  conclave,  to  set  about  their  work  in  good 
earnest.  What  they  do,  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  made  known  until 
it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sacred  Consistory  at  Eome. 
It  win  probably  very  much  depend  upon  the  signs  given  by  the 
British  Government.  If  those  be  such  as  to  convey  a  satisfactory 
assurance  to  the  reverend  gentlemen  that  the  official  disposition  is 
to  truckle,  their  voice  and  words  will  grow  big  accordingly.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ministers  act  with  a  proper  sense  of  self- 
respect  and  of  duty  to  the  British  nation,  the  statute  of  Thurles 
de  non  divulgandis  decretis  null  be  thoroughly  respected ;  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Synod  will  be  forwarded  to  Eome,  and  allowed  to  sleep 
quietly  there  until  they  shall  be  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  the  game  is,  so  far,  favourable 
to  these  foreign  enemies  of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  that  free¬ 
dom,  civil  and  religious,  which  has  hitherto  constituted  its  essence. 
The  organs  of  the  Papal  Legate  boldly  announce  that  the  God¬ 
less  Colleges  will  be  excommunicated,  and  the  National  system  of 
Education  proscribed,  so  long  as  any  practical  control  over  those 
institutions  shall  bo  “  conceded  to  an  un-Catholic  Princess  and 
her  Ministers,  who  may  be  either  only  Catholic  in  name,  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  or  Infidel.”  Bishop  O’Donnell  is  very  intelligibly  warned 
that  an  eye  will  be  upon  him  should  he  carry  out  his  promised  in¬ 
tention  of  stoutly  defending  the  College  of  Galway.  “  It  is  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  Dean  of  Itesidence  is  withdrawn  at  Cork,  either 
by  the  obedience  of  that  gentleman  to  the  judgment — which  few 


now  can  doubt — of  the  National  Council  on  the  Colleges  question, 
or  in  deference  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  diocesan.”  While 
this  is  going  forward  on  the  one  side,  we  have  heard  that  the  known 
sycophants  and  eavesdroppers  of  the  Government,  both  here  and  in 
Ireland,  are  whispering  in  men’s  ears  of  the  revolutionary  dangers 
of  resistance  to  priestly  authority — of  the  facility  of  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

Thus  it  seems  evident  that  a  new  Irish  crisis  is  approaching, 
and  it  behoves  reflecting  Englishmen  to  observe  well  its  signs. 
They  will  understand  them  better  if  they  look  at  them  by  the  light 
emanating  from  the  collision  between  freedom  of  opinion  and  the 
Papacy  that  has  j  ust  occurred  in  Piedmont.  If  they  desire  not 
the  establishment  of  a  clergy  in  Ireland  which  will  refuse  the  last 
rites  of  religion  to  minister  or  magistrate  who  may  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  rendering  them  amenable  to  the  civil  courts,  they 
will  inquire  seriously,  whether  those  invested  with  the  civil  au¬ 
thority  are  adequately  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  occasion. 
And  in  the  course  of  this  reeonnoisance  it  will  be  well  to  mark  the 
quoins  of  vantage  already  in  the  possession  of  the  encroaching  Bo- 
manists.  While  the  ultra  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  been  dreaming 
over  their  old  “  ascendancy,”  and  while  their  leaders,  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  faction,  have  been  vexing  the  ear  of  Parliament  with 
lamentations  over  the  defunct  jobbing  and  bigotry  of  the  Eildare 
Place  Education  Society,  the  Eomish  ecclesiastics  have  been  esta¬ 
blishing  their  church  ;  making  it  a  part — but  a  separate  part — of 
the  law  and  polity  of  the  country ;  procuring  it  State  endowment 
• — but  fencing  it  out  from  civil  control.  This  is  the  isoteric  sense 
of  the  introduction  of  Eomish  Chaplains  into  the  staff  of  the 
workhouses,  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other  State  institutions  ; 
of  the  salaried  appointments  of  Deans  of  Eesidence  in  these  same 
“  Godless  Colleges  ” ;  of  the  uncontrolled  extension  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant.  These  acts  of  the  State  have  so  far  established  the 
Eomish  Church  in  Ireland. 

And  now  for  the  Protestant  moral  of  the  tale.  Since  civil 
equality  was  tardily  conceded  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  their  Church 
has  claimed  and  obtained  lay  assistance  in  these  progressive  move¬ 
ments  towards  establishment,  by  appeals  to  sectarian  pride.  The 
priests  were  able  to  say  to  their  flocks — “  You  number  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  population ;  why  should  your  pastors  not  be 
placed  in  positions  of  honour  and  advantage  like  to  those  occupied 
by  the  teachers  of  the  minority  of  your  countrymen  ?”  The  ap¬ 
peal,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  loudly  responded 
to.  It  will  continue  to  be  urged,  and  with  progressively  increasing 
success,  so  long  as  any  appearance  of  State  preeminence  remains  to 
the  Protestant  Church.  Will  the  struggle  cease  when  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  equality  shall  have  been  attained  P  Perhaps  an  answer  to  the 
question  may  be  spelled  out  of  the  preceding  abstract  of  the 
glories  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles. 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  what  can  be  done  to  mend  matters  ?  The 
days  are  gone  by  for  raising  Protestant  ascendancy  on  the  points  of 
bayonets :  we  cannot  go  back.  Then,  we  reply,  go  forward. 
While  it  is  yet  time,  let  such  an  arrangement  of  the  Anglicau 
Church  in  Ireland  be  made,  as  while  it  will  not  damage  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  its  ministrations  will  yet  separate  it  from  the  State. 
Take  from  it  the  character  of  an  establishment,  which  but  fixes  it 
as  a  target  for  the  arrows  of  every  enemy.  Eestore  to  it  the  mis¬ 
sionary  liberty  which  in  all  probability  will  reconquer  for  its  min¬ 
isters  missionary  influence.  Leave  no  excuse  to  friend  or  foe  for 
further  progress  in  the  establishment  of  Papal  domination  in  Ire¬ 
land — a  tyranny  which  forbids  the  means  of  intellectual  cultivation 
to  the  people,  and  arrogates  for  its  Synod  with  “  special  legatine 
powers  ”  in  that  behalf,  the  passing  of  irreversible  decrees. 


THE  BAILWAY  STRIFE. 

Whether  it  take  effect  or  not,  the  general  strike  threatened  by 
railway  drivers  and  firemen  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  public. 
The  directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Bailway  have  been  supported 
in  the  contest  with  their  men  by  the  managers  of  other  railways,, 
who  have  lent  contingents  of  drivers  to  supply  the  vacancies ;  but  a 
general  strike  would  defeat  that  aid,  and  would  extend  the  para¬ 
lysis  against  which  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties  are 
contending  to  other  great  lines  of  communication.  It  may  be  said 
that  strikes  never  succeed,  and  that  in  this  case  the  men  will  be 
unable  to  persevere ;  but  there  are  very  great  distinctions  between 
such  a  strike  and  a  strike  in  an  ordinary  trade.  Inno  trade  is  there 
any  such  extended  and  distinct  unity  as  in  the  iron  network.  In 
no  trade  do  the  numbers  of  the  workpeople  approximate  so  nearly 
to  the  number  of  posts  ;  in  no  trade  is  there  such  immediate  and 
overt  relation  between  the  supply  of  labour  and  the  demand.  In  any 
factory  business,  for  example,  the  number  of  hands  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  not  distinctly  limited  ;  supplies  of  hands  may  be  drawn 
from  the  hangers-on  of  the  trade  or  from  cognate  trades ;  a  strike 
checks  production,  but  there  is  a  stock  on  hand  which  is  husbanded 
under  the  stringency  of  an  augmented  price.  None  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  hold  good  on  the  railway.  The  stage-coach  is  broken 
up.  The  posts  in  the  service  are  numbered.  The  very  organiza¬ 
tion  facilitates  an  insurrectionary  movement. 

Setting  apai't  any  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  particular 
dispute,  the  fact  so  important  for  the  public  remains,  that  whoever 
is  right  or  whoever  is  wrong,  it  lies  within  the  power  of  directors 
or  men  to  stop  the  public  transit,  or  to  continue  it  under  pain  of 
disaster  and  death  to  the  patient  public.  This,  we  say,  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  state  of  things,  introducing  into  our  domestic  polity  the 
very  chance  that  has  been  dreaded  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  and  nidlifying  for  the  country  all  the  benefits  of  the  railway 
system. 
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This  threat  of  a  strike  corroborates  what  we  said  last  week,  as 
to  the  administrative  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  directing  bodies 
for  the  public  advantage.  Ordinary  trading  motives  and  guaran¬ 
tees  are  too  feeble  to  secure  the  public  interests  in  the  railway 
system,  tending  as  it  does  to  organized  unity.*  If  directors  are 
wanting  in  the  motives  to  execute  their  trust  properly,  or  if  the 
organization  is  too  feeble  in  the  managing  machinery,  more  power-  ' 
ful  responsibility  and  control  must  be  supplied.  On  behalf  of  the 
men,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  as  much  without  the 
guarantee  of  effective  administration  as  the  public  can  be.  Their  j 
relation  with  the  masters  is  purely  commercial ;  they  have  as  j 
much  right  as  the  directors  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
interests ;  and  if  the  men  are  to  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
more  effective  administration,  they  must  receive  also  its  gua¬ 
rantees  for  justice.  We  have  already  suggested  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case  seems  to  demand  some  kind  of  military 
organization.  A  nation  cannot  trust  its  defence  to  com¬ 
mercial  principles ;  and  in  some  respects  its  railway  service  is 
still  less  to  be  so  trusted,  because  supply  and  demand  are  so 
strictly  limited  in  the  labour.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
trust  great  powers  of  compulsion  over  labour  to  commercial  em¬ 
ployers  :  our  ordinary  laws  of  that  kind  do  not  work  well,  and  the 
constant  tendency  is  to  relax  them.  But  in  the  case  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  the  coercion  must  be  so  powerful  that  it  would  be  to  invest 
commercial  employment  with  a  character  of  tyranny  most  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  while  that  coercion  would  still  prove  too  weak  to  command 
obedience  on  critical  occasions.  Were  a  national  character  im¬ 
parted  to  the  service — were  admission  to  it  regulated  by  articles, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  army  and  navy — and  were  the  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  officers  responsible  to  the  public,  the  coercion  might  be 
stringent  without  fear  of  injustice.  If  some  such  plan  be  not 
adopted,  it  really  seems  probable  that  a  dispute  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  servants  might  result  in  the  whole  stoppage  of  the  iron 
highways  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

*  The  fault  of  too  elliptical  an  expression  in  our  last  number  has  led  our 
contemporary  the  Morning  Chronicle  into  misconceiving  our  allusion  to  the 
accident  at  the  Bricklayers  Arms  station.  There  appear  to  us  to  he  more 
than  one  great  defect  "in  the  railway  polity,  which  show  the  insufficiency  of 
“  mere  trading  influences  ”  to  secure  the  public  interest.  The  feebleness  of 
administration,  in  the  discipline  of  numerous  bodies  of  servants,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  apropos  to  the  strike.  The  fall  of  the  roof  be¬ 
longs  to  another  branch  of  the  question.  An  essential  clement  in  the  present 
railway  polity  is  the  contract  system  ;  and  in  what  we  said  last  week  about 
the  accident,  we  had  in  view  observations  wliich  we  have  formerly  made  on 
that  part  of  the  subject.  The  very  spirit  of  the  contract  system  tends  to 
diminish  safety  by  saving  all  abundant  securities  ;  it  also  interrupts,  distri¬ 
butes,  and  diminishes,  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  personal  in¬ 
jury  :  it  minimizes  the  margin  of  safety,  and  minimizes  responsibility.  But 
we  will  not  enter  into  this  matter  at  present :  our  contemporary  will  see 
that  his  response  does  not  apply  to  our  moaning. 


DIPLOMATIC  PHENOMENA. 

Baron  Bruxxow  off  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  back 
to  London  !  “  What  do  these  exhalations  portend  P  ”  Active  pro- 
toeolling  of  late,  and  manifestly  abortive ;  much  diplomatic  fer¬ 
ment,  and  exorbitant  aberrations  of  diplomatists.  In  the  absence 
of  any  public  knowledge  about  such  matters,  the  English  public 
watches  movements,  and  tries  to  guess  at  its  own  fate  as  astrolo¬ 
gers  consult  the  dance  of  the  stars. 

For  the  English  public  really  has  some  interest  in  the  affair. 
Unlike  the  stars,  these  movements  must  be  paid  for.  When  we 
see  vivacious  sallies,  we  know  that  there  will  be  more  to  pay  to 
that  unpopular  functionary  with  inkstand  at  his  button-hole  who 
represents  her  Majesty  at  your  street-door.  We  not  only  pay  the 
diplomatists  themselves,  but,  so  to  speak,  we  pay  the  debts  of  their 
indiscretions.  Beyond  Mr.  Wyse’s  salary — be  it  not  grudged — 
we  pay  the  piper  to  whom  he  danced  in  the  Pirajus.  Is  Lord 
Palmerston  tiffed  by  some  lapse  in  Baron  Bruunow’s  usual  courtesy 
— we  must  disburse  damages  for  the  heated  word.  Is  the  pliancy 
of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  interpretation  of  international  law 
as  respects  a  disputed  territory,  overestimated — we  have  to  pay 
for  the  false  calculation.  When  your  servant  breaks  your  glass, 
you  can  stop  it  out  of  the  wages  ;  or  if  you  do  not,  you  reimburse 
vourself  by  taking  out  the  amount  in  a  sense  of  generous  for¬ 
bearance  and  dignified  superiority.  But  however  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  subordinates  may  break  the  peace,  we  never  stop  it  out  of 
their  wages.  We  pay,  without  appeal,  and  we  never  know  for 
what  it  is  all  done. 

No  wonder,  then,  we  watch  with  startled  interest  the  comings 
and  goings  of  envoys.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge,  in  midnight 
ignorance  as  to  our  fate  pecuniary,  this  is  the  only  clue  we  have  to 
conjecture.  So,  we  study  the  fashionable  arrivals  for  an  augury, 
as  ancient  Romans  used  to  pore  into  the  entrails  of  birds,  and 
almost  as  vainly.  Occasionally  a  soothsayer  “  connected  with  the 
press  ”  may  hazard  a  vaticination ;  but  we  know  that  the  man 
must  be  an  impostor.  Nothing  is  certain,  nothing  believed,  except 
the  payment. 

TRANSMARINE  TELEGRAPH. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  laid  down  across  the  Channel  between 
England  and  France;  the  salt  sea  is  traversed  by  instantaneous 
communication.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  improvement 
that  may  hasten  the  progress  of  our  race  more  rapidly  than  any 
other.  It  provokes  the  most  audacious  speculation. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  received  striking  improvements  in 
simplification  even  before  its  known  applicability  has  been  realized; 
still  greater  improvements  may  facilitate  the  economy  of  labour, 
and  so  remove  what  must  henceforward  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  its 


extension.  The  salt  sea  passed,  direct  communication  between  the 
British  capital  and  the  most  distant  of  our  dependencies  becomes 
a  question  only  of  years.  Calcutta  may  be  brought  within  a  few 
minutes  of  London.  The  post  may  be  superseded.  A  merchant 
may  have  in  London  a  wire  to  his  countinghouse  in  Calcutta, 
and  address  his  clerk  down  at  the  antipodes  as  ho  would  in  the 
countinghouse  below  stairs.  Documents,  nay  “  securities,”  mi°iit 
pass,  under  proper  notarial  attestation  at  the  two  extremities ;  a 
man  in  London  might  sign  a  bill  in  Calcutta,  transmit  it  for  en¬ 
dorsement  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  receive  cash  for  it  on  authority 
from  Cairo,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so. 

Why  not  extend  the  communication  to  America  ?  If  the  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  should  forbid,  go  the  other  way — through  Russia, 
the  Aleutians,  and  Oregon,  to  New  York,  Montreal,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Mexico,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  You  may  put  a  wire  round 
the  earth  that  shall  do  your  spiriting  in  forty  minutes. 

Is  not  this  compassing  of  the  whole  globe  alarming  P  Does  it  not 
look  as  if  the  human  mites  had  nearly  taken  up  the  whole  cheese, 
and  were  about  to  be  thrown  into  some  dusthole  of  the  universe, 
cheese  and  all  ?  Well — “  nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  ” !  De¬ 
struction  is  a  poor  human  notion.  A  dusthole  of  the  universe  must 
be  a  very  fine  place.  “  Apres  nous  le  deluge  ”  :  but  in  the  history 
of  worlds  deluges  are  preludes  to  more  glorious  life. 


JOKES  AND  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CANTERBURY 
SETTLEMENT. 

The  affinity  between  trading  and  colonizing  may  have  been  run¬ 
ning  in  the  head  of  a  facetious  public  writer,  who  also  helps  to 
administer  the  driest  part  of  government,  when  he  saw  fit  lately  to 
bestow  his  leading  article  on  the  proceedings  of  the  founders  of  the 
Canterbury  Settlement.  But  his  mode  of  noticing  the  body  of 
emigrants  is  more  characteristic  of  the  humorist  than  the  official. 
It  resembles  a  practical  joke.  Instead  of  encouraging  them  in 
their  hard  and  honourable  adventure  by  expressions  of  sympathy 
or  friendly  counsel,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  occasion 
of  their  departure,  he  jeers  them,  and  sneers  at  them,  and  makes 
jokes  upon  them,  as  if  his  aim  were  to  hurt  their  feelings 
and  frustrate  their  enterprise.  Regarding  the  ill-nature  of  this 
wit,  one  should  say  that  our  jocular  contemporary  has  never  con¬ 
ceived  the  relation  of  his  Department  to  the  planting  of  fresh 
colonies,  but  has  only  lent  his  periodical  pen  to  the  under-secre¬ 
tary  red-tapist  class,  who  generally,  and  more  especially  those  to 
whom  Charles  Buller  gave  the  imperishable  name  of  Mr.  Mother- 
country,  dislike  a  proceeding  that  seems  to  usurp  by  merely  per¬ 
forming  the  neglected  duties  of  government.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  sting  of  the  jokes  in  question  will  be  best  extracted  by  the 
application  to  each  of  them  of  an  appropriate  fact. 

The  intended  Bishop  of  the  new  settlement,  in  reference  to  the 
extensive  range  of  the  educational  establishments  to  be  planted 
there,  and  to  the  pastoral  nature  of  the  country,  had  said  that  the 
colonial  youth  would  be  taught  to  write  Greek  iambics  and  to 
bleed  sheep  :  whereupon  it  is  opined  that  this  spiritual  pastor  will 
take  good  care  to  bleed  his  sheep.  Well,  it  happens  that  this 
clergyman,  expecting  to  be  immediately  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
settlement,  had  engaged  to  accompany  the  first  body  of  colonists  in 
their  emigration,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  some 
merely  technical  obstacle,  he  cannot  receive  his  formal  appoint¬ 
ment  at  present ;  whereupon  he  declares  that  he  will  keep  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  the  first  colonists,  by  going  out  with  them,  helping  to  plant 
them,  and  then  returning  to  England  for  his  consecration. 
Over  and  above  his  necessary  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  he  makes  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  England 
or  dragging  them  along  with  him,  in  the  service  of  the  colonists. 
This  mode  of  “  bleeding  his  sheep  ”  amounts  to  a  great  action  ;  and 
the  man  who  performs  it  as  plain  Mr.  Jackson  is  already  more 
distinguished  than  he  can  ever  be  by  titular  rank  in  the  Church. 

The  berths  of  the  labouring  emigrants  in  the  ships  about  to  sail 
for  Port  Lyttelton  are  wider  than  usual.  We  are  not  surprised, 
says  our  punning  brother,  that  “  a  wide  berth  ”  should  he  given  to 
these  fanatical  and  bigoted  Tractarians,  who  are  going  out  to  New 
Zealand  to  worship  the  god  “  Prer-Bok  ”  (Prayer-book)  on  “  Poo- 
zee  ”  (Pusey)  “  Heights.”  The  principle  of  this  joke  is,  to  get  the 
dog  hanged  by  giving  him  a  bad  name.  But  now  comes  the  correct¬ 
ing  fact.  Tomorrow  morning,  the  body  of  Tractarian  colonists 
will  be  brought  to  London  from  their  ships  at  Gravesend,  in  order 
to  hear  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  a  sermon  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Sumner,  late  of  Chester,)  has  kindly,  at  their  request, 
consented  to  preach  on  the  occasion  of  their  last  attendance  at. 
church  in  England.  The  request  and  the  consent  are  equally  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  Pusey itish  views  of  colonists  and  Primate !  The 
fact  extinguishes  the  joke  by  precisely  fitting  it. 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Padua  is  at  present  preparing;  for  publica¬ 
tion  two  curious  works,  of  which  the  manuscripts  are  in  the  library  of  that 
establishment.  One  is  a  translation  in  Hebrew  verse  of  the  Divina  Comme- 
dia  of  Haute,  by  Samuel  ltieti,  Grand  llabbi  of  Padua  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  second  is  a  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  likewise  in  He¬ 
brew,  in  stanzas  of  eighteen  verses  of  a  very  complicated  metre,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Kabbi  Sabbati-Mari,  the  successor  of  ltieti,  who  was  celebrated  as  a 
philosopher  and  physician.  lie  died  in  the  year  1680 . — Daily  Sen's. 

Petitions  have  been  frequently  presented  to  the  French  Assembly,  com¬ 
plaining-  that  the  documents  and  signatures  of  public  functionaries  are  fre¬ 
quently  so  ill  written  as  to  be  illegible.  A  Ministerial  circular  has  just  been 
issued,  declaring  that  for  the  future  functionaries  must  write  and  sign  their 
names  plainly,  under  pain  of  dismissal. 

An  officer  of  a  erack  cavalry  regiment,  in  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  addressed  his  Grace  “  Fecld  Martial  the  Duke  of  Wellington.”  The 
Duke  immediately  issued  the  educational  order. —  United  Service  Gazette. 
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NEWMAN’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OE 
THE  ‘‘ANGLICANS.”* 

These  lectures  are  not  addressed  to  sceptics,  or  Protestants,  or  zea¬ 
lous  members  of  tbe  Established  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  do  not 
touch  upon  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity,  or  enter  into  the 
differences  between  the  Bomisli  and  Protestant  Churches,  unless  it 
be  incidentally  and  in  passing.  Their  object  is  to  call  upon  those 
doubting  or  dissatisfied  members  of  the  Establishment  who  call 
themselves  “  Anglicans  ”  and  whom  others  call  Tractarians,  to  take 
refuge  from  the  difficulties  besetting  them,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  alone  salvation  is  to  be  secured,  at  least  by 
them. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  limits  the  extent  of  his  topics,  and  to 
some  degree  their  interest.  There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  au¬ 
thority  of  tradition  as  an  exponent  of  or  addition  to  Scripture ;  none 
to  criticize  the  character  and  authority  of  the  Fathers,  or  to  weigh 
the  practices  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  on  all  these  questions 
the  lecturer  and  those  he  addresses  are  at  one,  so  far  as  lay  Trac¬ 
tarians  understand  them.  As  little  need  is  there  to  question 
the  merits  of  the  Saints  or  the  lawfulness  of  worshiping  them  ;  and 
perhaps  Mariolatry  is  in  the  same  predicament.  There  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  them  upon  the  supernatural  powers  of  the 
church,  the  spiritual  claims  of  the  priesthood,  and  those  practices 
of  celibacy,  confession,  the  “mummeries  ”  of  the  service,  and  priestly 
interference,  which  probably  are  more  distasteful  to  Englishmen 
than  any  of  the  Bomish  dogmas  or  doctrines,  unless  it  be  transub- 
stantiation.  In  fact,  with  the  Tractarian  views  and  opinions  on 
church  power,  government,  discipline,  and  doctrines,  there  does  not 
seem  much  difference  between  the  dissatisfied  “Anglicans”  and 
the  “  Catholics”  save  in  unimportant  or  quite  secondary  matters, — 
always  excepting,  as  Father  Newman  does  not  fail  to  remark,  in 
the  most  courteous  style  and  with  the  most  tender  defence  of  their 
position,  the  habits,  connexions,  and  livings  of  Iris  dear  brethren. 

But  if  the  purpose  of  the  lecturer  narrows  his  scope,  it  gives  a 
freshness  and  a  living  interest  to  much  of  the  lectures.  His  mat¬ 
ter  generally  is  not  dug  out  of  books,  but  gathered  fresh  from  the 
life  around  us  at  home  and  abroad ;  even  when  he  refers  to  his¬ 
tory  or  theology,  the  references  are  mostly  vivified  by  a  connex¬ 
ion  with  contemporaries  or  contemporary  events.  His  very  com¬ 
mencement  is  based  upon  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  It  may 
seem,  he  says,  an  ill-chosen  time  to  invite  men  to  disturb  the 
Church  by  leaving  it,  when  the  Universities  with  all  their  abuses, 
and  the  Church  with  all  its  errors,  act  as  a  bulwark  against  worse 
evils  than  themselves — against  Liberalism,  and  Dissent,  and  Infi¬ 
delity.  But,  independently  of  religious  considerations,  the  Trac¬ 
tarians  can  do  no  good  by  remaining  where  they  are.  The  Church, 
as  late  events  have  shown,  is  a  national  church,  altogether  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  national  will,  just  as  the  Ministry  and  Parliament 
are  dependent  upon  it,  and  must  shape  its  course  accordingly. 
Individuals  can  do  no  good  by  remaining ;  and  if  they  do  remain, 
they  will  inevitably  be  carried  along  with  its  changes  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  time.  The  Church,  he  declares, 

-  —  -  “  is  as  little  bound  by  what  it  said  or  did  formerly,  as  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspaper  by  its  former  numbers,  except  as  it  is  bound  by  the  law ; 
and  while  it  is  upheld  by  the  law  it  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  those  individuals,  nor  fortified  by  their  continuance.  Its  life  is  an 
act  of  Parliament.  It  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  Allan,  Sabellian,  or 
Unitarian  heresies  now,  because  Bull  or  Waterland  resisted  them  a  century 
or  two  before ;  nor  will  it  be  unable  to  resist  them  though  its  more  ortho¬ 
dox  theologians  were  presently  to  leave  it.  It  will  be  able  to  resist  them 
while  the  State  gives  the  word  ;  it  would  be  unable  when  the  State  forbids 
it.  Elizabeth  boasted  that  she  ‘  tuned  its  pulpits  ’ ;  Charles  forbade  discus¬ 
sions  on  Predestination  ;  George  on  the  Holy  Trinity ;  Victoria  allows  differ¬ 
ences  on  Holy  Baptism.  While  the  nation  wishes  an  establishment,  it  will 
remain,  whatever  individuals  are  for  it  or  against  it ;  and  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  its  existence  will  determine  its  voice.  Of  course  the  presence  or  de¬ 
parture  of  individuals  will  be  one  out  of  various  disturbing  causes,  which 
may  delay  or  accelerate  by  a  certain  number  of  years  a  change  in  its  teach¬ 
ing  ;  but,  after  all,  the  change  depends  on  events  broader  and  deeper  than 
these ;  it  depends  on  changes  in  the  nation.  As  the  nation  changes  its  poli¬ 
tical  so  may  it  change  its  religious  views ;  the  causes  which  carried  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  and  Free  Trade  may  make  short  work  with  orthodoxy.” 

Having  touched  upon  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  and 
exhibited  its  present  state  from  the  high  priestly  point  of  view, 
with  great  skill,  power,  and  delicacy,  Father  Newman  proceeds  in 
four  lectures  to  consider  the  religious  or  “Providential”  direction 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  as  in  two  previous  lectures  he  had 
examined  its  more  popular  effects.  By  reference  to  facts,  and  to 
the  writings  of  himself  and  others,  he  affirms  that  the  movement 
was  neither  towards  the  Church,  nor  towards  a  party  in  the 
Chiu’ch ;  that  neither  by  its  nature  nor  its  intent  was  it  directed  to 
establish  a  branch  church,  or  a  sect ;  in  fact,  he  seems  clearly 
enough  to  make  out  the  charges  of  his  former  opponents,  that 
while  the  Tractarians  were  wearing  the  uniform  and  receiving  the 
pay  of  the  English  Church,  they  were,  unconsciously  or  con¬ 
sciously,  doing  the  work  of  Borne.  In  two  more  lectures,  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  the  political  and  religious  state  of  Boman  Catholic 
countries,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  no  argument  can  be  based 
on  the  alleged  results  of  Catholicism  in  prejudice  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  Church.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  scholar  and 
logician  could  fancy  that  his  arguments  could  meet  even  a  Trac- 
tarian’s  objection  on  that  score,  temporal  though  it  might  be: 
Father  Newman’s  arguments  only  prove  how  very  unsuccessful 
even  the  Church  is  in  saving  souls.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  on  “  the 

*  Lectures  on  certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  submitting  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Burns  and  Lambert. 


Differences  among  Catholics  no  prejudice  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,”  it  seems  hard  to  suppose  that  the  author  coiild  fancy 
himself  reasoning  at  all :  he  evades  altogether  the  main  points  at 
issue,  even  as  he  has  stated  them.  The  eleventh  lecture  aims  at 
showing  from  Scripture  and  history  that  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  Churches  is  no  prejudice  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  true 
Church,  any  more  than  the  existence  of  heresies,  or  the  various 
sects  of  Protestants.  The  last  lecture  is  to  prove  that  Christian 
history  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church.  The 
reader  who  expects  to  find  in  it  any  explanation  of  the  worldly 
and  too  often  the  horribly  wicked  character  of  the  Popedom  and 
its  hierarchy,  judged  even  bjr  the  lowest  worldly  standard,  or  any 
allusion  to  its  bloody  persecutions  and  ambitious  wars,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  endeavour  to  identify  the 
English  Church  and  its  moderation  with  the  Erastianism  and 
serai- Arianism  which  Constantine  and  his  successor  aimed  at  en¬ 
forcing  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  Boman  Empire. 

What  effects  these  lectures  may  have  on  Tractarian  minds  we 
cannot  tell :  their  master  ought  to  know  his  disciples  well  enough 
to  have  chosen  arguments  adapted  to  their  nature.  As  a  piece  of 
reasoning,  it  seems  to  us,  speaking  generally,  poor  even  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  is  indeed  done  with  arefined  sarcasm ;  but  this  is  only 
attack.  In  like  manner,  the  want  of  tangible  results  from  the  Trac¬ 
tarian  movements,  and  the  inconsistency  of  Tractarian  views  with 
those  of  the  Establishment,  are  well  put ;  but  the  arguments  to 
lure  the  Tractarians  to  Borne  seem  of  the  weakest,  unless  the 
Tractarians  are  Bomanists  already,  and  deterred  from  avowing  it 
by  secular  considerations ;  while  the  lecturer  overlooks  the  stimu¬ 
lus  which  the  Tractarian  movement  really  has  given  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  and  possibly  to  Dissenting  bodies.  A  kind  of  jesuiti- 
cal  casuistry  may  be  found  in  the  work,  but  it  strikes  us  as  too 
flimsy  and  transparent  to  convince,  or  even  to  puzzle. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  lectures  are  not  equal  to  some  of 
Newman's  other  works.  They  have  not  so  much  tenderness  and 
religious  unction  as  he  has  elsewhere  exhibited;  and  the  subject, 
as  he  has  handled  it,  is  not  very  favourable  to  breadth  and  large¬ 
ness.  Still  the  lectures  possess  great  literary  merit.  As 
delicate  in  their  sarcasm  as  a  lady’s  malice,  they  have  no¬ 
thing  of  bitterness  or  passion.  “  My  brethren,”  even  among 
schismatics  or  heretics,  are  handled  as  old  Izaac  Walton  directs 
the  living  bait  to  be  impaled — tenderly,  as  if  you  loved  him.  The 
style  is  often  slightly  prolix,  but  it  is  the  prolixity  of  a  scholar 
and  casuist,  who  has  matter  in  his  prolixity,  and  is  compelled  to 
be  full  to  convey  his  shades  of  meaning.  There  is  a  grace,  an 
ease,  and  a  flow  in  his  diction.  Without  force,  or  effort,  or  itera¬ 
tion,  or  any  attempt  at  condensation,  the  composition  has  a  vital 
strength  arising  from  the  living  power  of  genius.  How  skilfully 
the  weak  points  of  the  Anglican  and  indeed  of  any  State  Church 
are  selected  in  the  following  passage,  and  with  what  easy  vigour 
they  are  presented !  Of  course  it  was  not  the  writer’s  cue  to  point 
out  that  the  clergy  are  as  dependent  in  a  Yoluntary  system. 

“  Protestantism  is,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  nation’s  religion  :  and 
since  the  semi-patristical  Church,  which  was  set  up  for  the  nation  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  is  the  organ  of  that  religion,  it  must  live  for  the  nation  ;  it  must 
hide  its  Catholic  aspirations  in  folios  or  in  college  cloisters  ;  it  must  call  it¬ 
self  Protestant  when  it  gets  into  the  pulpit ;  it  must  abjure  antiquity  ;  for 
wo  to  it  if  it  attempt  to  thrust  the  wording  of  its  own  documents  in  its 
master’s  path — if  it  rely  on  a  passage  in  its  Visitation  for  the  Sick,  or  on  an 
article  of  the  Creed,  or  on  the  tone  of  its  Collects,  or  on  a  catena  of  its  di¬ 
vines,  when  the  age  has  determined  on  a  theology  more  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge !  The  antiquarian,  the  reader  of  history,  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  the  philosopher,  the  Biblical  student,  may  make  his  protest ;  he  may 
quote  St.  Austin,  or  appeal  to  the  Canons,  or  argue  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  but  ‘  la  Reine  le  veut  ’ ;  the  English  people  is  sufficient  for  itself ;  it  wills 
to  be  Protestant  and  progressive;  and  Fathers,  Councils,  Schoolmen,  Scrip¬ 
tures,  saints,  angels,  and  what  is  above  them,  must  give  way.  What  are 
they  to  it  ?  It  thinks,  acts,  and  is  contented,  according-  to  its  own  practical, 
intelligible,  shallow  religion ;  and  of  that  religion  its  bishops  and  its  divines, 
will  they  or  will  they  not,  must  be  exponents. 

“In  this  way,  I  say,  we  are  to  explain,  but  in  this  way  most  naturally  and 
satisfactorily,  what  otherwise  would  be  startling,  the  late  Royal  decision  to 
which  I  have  several  times  referred.  The  great  legal  authorities,  on  whose 
report  it  was  made,  have  not  only  pronounced  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  per¬ 
sons  who  have  denied  the  grace  of  baptism  had  held  the  highest  preferments 
in  the  National  Church,  but  they  felt  themselves  authorized  actually  to  in¬ 
terpret  its  ritual  and  its  doctrine,  and  to  report  to  her  Majesty  that  the 
dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  re¬ 
ligion.  They  felt  themselves  strong  enough  in  then-  position  to  pronounce 
‘that  the  doctrine  held  by’  the  Protestant  clergyman  who  brought  the 
matter  before  them  ‘  was  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  declared  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established.’  The  question  was  not 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  as  they  most  justly  remarked — whether  from 
Heaven  or  from  Hell ;  they  were  too  sober  to  meddle  with  what  they  had  no 
means  of  determining ;  they  ‘  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  of  their 
own  upon  the  theological  correctness  or  error  of  the  doctrine  ’  propounded : 
the  question  was,  not  what  God  had  said,  but  what  the  English  nation  had 
willed  and  allowed  ;  and  though  it  must  be  granted  that  they  aimed  at  a  cri¬ 
tical  examination  of  the  letter  of  the  documents,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  their  criticism  was  of  a  very  national  cast,  and  that  the 
national  sentiment  was  of  great  use  to  them  in  helping  them  to  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  What  was  it  to  the  nation  or  its  lawyers,  whether  Hooker  used  the 
word  ‘charity  ’  or  ‘piety’  in  the  extract  which  they  adduced  from  his  works, 
and  that  ‘  piety  ’  gave  one  sense  to  the  passage,  and  ‘  charity  ’  another  ? 
Hooker  must  speak  as  the  existing  nation,  if  he  is  to  beanational  authority. 
What  though  the  ritual  categorically  deposes  to  the  regeneration  of  the  in¬ 
fant  baptized  ?  The  Evangelical  party,  which  had  had  the  nerve  years  be¬ 
fore  to  fix  the  charge  of  dishonesty  on  the  explanations  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  put  forth  by  its  opponents,  could  all  the  while  be  cherishing  in  its 
breast  an  interpretation  of  the  baptismal  service  simply  contradictory  of  its 
most  luminous  declarations.  Inexplicable  proceeding,  if  it  were  professing 
to  handle  the  document  in  the  letter ;  but  not  dishonourable  nor  dishonest, 
not  hypocritical,  but  natural  and  obvious,  on  the  condition  or  understanding 
that  the  nation,  which  imposes  the  document,  imposes  its  sense ;  that  by  the 
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breath  of  its  mouth  it  had,  as  a  god,  made  Establishment,  Articles,  Trayer- 
Book,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and  could  by  the  breath  of  its  mouth  as  easily 
and  absolutely  unmake  them  again,  whenever  it  was  disposed ! 

“  Counsel,  then,  and  pamphleteers  may  put  forth  unanswerable  arguments 
in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  baptismal  service ;  a  long 
succession  of  Bishops,  an  unbroken  tradition  of  writers,  may  have  faithfully 
and  anxiously  guarded  it.  In  vain  has  the  Caroline  school  honoured  it  by 
ritual  observance;  hi  vain  has  the  Restoration  illustrated  it  by  varied  learn¬ 
ing  ;  in  vain  did  the  Revolution  retain  it  as  the  price  for  other  concessions ; 
in  vain  did  the  eighteenth  century  use  it  as  a  sort  of  watchword  against  Wes¬ 
ley  ;  in  vain  lias  it  been  persuasively  developed  and  fearlessly  proclaimed  by 
the  movement  of  1833;  all  this  is  foreign  to  the  matter  before  us.  AVc  have 
not  to  inquire  what  is  the  dogma  of  a  collegiate,  antiquarian  religion,  but 
what,  in  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  will  give  ‘  general  satisfaction  ’ ; 
what  is  the  religion  of  Britons.  May  not  the  free-born,  self-dependent,  ani¬ 
mal  mind  of  the  Englishman,  choose  his  religion  for  himself  ?  and  have 
lawyers  more  to  do  than  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history,  what  that 
religion  is,  and  for  three  centuries  has  been  ?  are  wo  to  obtrude  the  mysteries 
of  an  external,  of  a  dogmatic,  of  a  revealed  system,  on  a  nation  which  inti¬ 
mately  feels  and  has  established  that  each  individual  is  to  be  his  own  judge 
of  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  the  unseen  world  ?  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  National  Church,  forsooth,  should  be  allowed  to  dogmatize  on  the 
point  which  so  immediately  affects  the  nation  itself?  Why,  half  the  country 
is  unbaptized ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  for  certain  who  are  baptized ;  shall  the 
country  unchristianize  itself? — it  has  not  yet  advanced  to  indifference 
on  such  a  matter.  Shall  it,  by  a  suicidal  act,  use  its  own  church  against 
itself,  ns  its  instrument  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  hope  of  another 
life?  Shall  it  confine  the  Christian  promise  within  limits,  and  pat 
restrictions  upon  grace,  when  it  has  thrown  open  trade,  removed  disabilities, 
abolished  monopolies,  taken  off  agricultural  protection,  and  enlarged  the  fran¬ 
chise  ? — What  a  day  for  the  defenders  of  the  dogmas  in  past  times,  if  those 
times  had  anything  to  do  with  the  present !  What  a  day  for  Bishop  LaviDg- 
ton,  who,  gazing  on  Wesley  preaching  the  new  birth  at  Exeter,  pronounced 
Methodism  as  bad  as  ‘  Popery !  ’  What  a  portentous  day  for  Bampton  Lec¬ 
turers  and  Divinity  Professors  '  What  a  day  for  Bishop  Mant,  and  Archbishop 
Lawrence,  and  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  and  Archbishop  Sutton,  and,  as  we  may 
trust,  what  a  day  had  it  been  for  Archbishop  Howley,  taken  away  on  its  very 
dawning  !  The  giant  ocean  has  suddenly  swelled  and  heaved,  and  majesti¬ 
cally  yet  masterfully  snaps  the  cables  of  the  small  craft  which  he  upon  its 
bosom,  and  strands  them  upon  the  beach.  Hooker,  Taylor,  Bull,  Pearson, 
Barrow,  Tillotson,  Warburton,  and  Horne,  names  mighty  in  their  generation, 
are  broken  and  wrecked  before  the  power  of  a  nation’s  will.  One  vessel 
alone  can  ride  those  waves,  the  boat  of  Peter,  the  ark  of  God.” 

One  rare  accomplishment  of  a  controversialist  Newman  possesses: 
he  does  not  aim  at  proving  more  than  his  case  requires,  and 
he  admits  all  merit  in  his  opponent  except  that  whicli  is  deci¬ 
sive  of  the  question.  We  do  not  hear  from  him  that  the  Church 
is  altogether  dead  ;  there  is  life,  only  it  is  not  Catholic  life. 

“  I  grant  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  the  imagination  to  receive  it  as  a 
dogma,  that  there  was  no  ‘  life  ’  in  the  National  Church,  nor  indeed  ‘  faith.’ 
The  simple  question  is,  What  is  meant  by  ‘  life  ’  and  ‘  faith  ’  ?  Will  the 
Archdeacon  [Hare]  tell  us  whether  he  does  not  mean  by  faith  a  something 
veiy  vague  and  comprehensive  ?  Does  he  mean,  as  he  might  say,  the  faith 
of  St.  Austin,  and  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  of  Luther,  and  of  Rousseau,  and 
of  Washington,  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  Eaith  has  one  meaning  to  a 
Catholic,  another  to  a  Protestant.  And  life — is  it  the  religious  ‘  life  ’  of 
England,  or  of  Prussia  ?  or  is  it  Catholic  life,  that  is,  the  life  which  belongs 
to  Catholic  principles  ?  Else  we  shall  be  arguing  in  a  circle,  if  Protestants 
are  to  prove  that  they  have  that  life  which  manifests  ‘  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,’  because  they  have,  as  they  are  sure  to  have,  a  life  congenial  and  in 
conformity  to  Protestant  principles.  If,  then,  ‘  life’  means  strength,  ac¬ 
tivity,  energy,  and  wellbeing  of  any  kind,  in  that  case  doubtless  the  na¬ 
tional  religion  is  alive.  It  is  a  great  power  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  it  wields  an 
enormous  influence ;  it  represses  a  hundred  foes  ;  it  conducts  a  hundred  un¬ 
dertakings.  It  attracts  men  to  it,  uses  them,  rewards  them  ;  it  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  beautiful  homes  up  and  down  the  country,  where  quiet  men  may 
do  its  work  and  benefit  its  people;  it  collects  vast  sums  in  the  shape  of  vo¬ 
luntary  offerings,  and  with  them  it  builds  churches,  prints  and  distributes 
innumerable  Bibles,  books,  and  tracts,  and  sustains  missionaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  it  opposes  the  Catholic  Church,  de¬ 
nounces  her  as  Antichristian,  bribes  the  world  against  her,  obstructs  her 
influence,  apes  her  authority,  and  confuses  her  evidence.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  the  religion  of  gentlemen,  of  scholars,  of  men  of  substance,  and 
men  of  no  religion  at  all.  If  this  be  life — if  it  be  life  to  impart  a  tone  to 
the  Court  and  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ministers  of  state,  to  law  and  litera¬ 
ture,  to  universities  and  schools,  and  to  society — if  it  be  life  to  be  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  order  in  the  population,  and  an  organ  of  benevolence  and  almsgiving 
towards  the  poor — if  it  be  life  to  make  men  decent,  respectable,  and  sensible, 
to  embellish  and  refine  the  family  circle,  to  deprive  vice  of  its  grossness,  and 
to  shed  a  glo  s  over  avarice  and  ambition — if  indeed  it  is  the  life  of  religion 
to  be  the  first  jewel  in  the  Queen’s  crown  and  the  highest  step  of  her  throne, 
'• — then  doubtless  the  National  Church  is  replete,  it  overflows  with  life  :  but 
the  question  has  still  to  be  answered,  Life  of  what  kind  ?  Heresy  has  its  life, 
worldliuess  has  its  life.  Is  the  Establishment’s  life  merely  national  life,  or 
is  it  something  more  ?  Is  it  Catholic  life  as  well  ?  Is  it  supernatural  life  ? 
Is  it  congenial  with,  does  it  proceed  from,  does  it  belong  to  the  principles  of 
apostles,  martyrs,  evangelists,  and  doctors,  the  principles  which  the  move¬ 
ment  of  1833  thought  to  impose  or  to  graft  upon  it ;  or  does  it  revolt  from 
them  ?  If  it  be  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  it  will  endure  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
principles  :  no  one  doubts  it  can  endure  Erastian ;  no  one  doubts  it  can  be 
patient  of  Protestant ;  this  is  the  problem  which  was  started  by  the  move¬ 
ment  in  question,  the  problem  for  which  surely  there  has  been  an  abundance 
of  tests  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.” 

The  question  of  salvation  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  is  one 
not  easy  of  settlement.  The  theory  of  the  dogma  we  believe  is 
clear  enough.  A  person  in  “  invincible  ignorance  ”  may  be  saved. 
The  room  for  difference  of  opinion  turns  upon  the  resolution  of 
what  that  “  ignorance  ”  is  which  the  individual  cannot  overcome. 
Absolute  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  arising 
from  geographical  position,  is  of  course  invincible  ;  but  a  casuist 
may  hold  that  the  light  of  the  Church  as  it  was  permitted  to  shine 
in  a  Presbyterian  stronghold  in  Scotland  during  the  last  century 
was  enough  to  see,  if  the  individual  chose  to  see  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Newman  goes  to  the  extreme  of  liberality  on  the  question. 
The  following  passage  is  from  the  eleventh  lecture,  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  schismatics  and  heretics. 

“  While,  then,  I  think  it  plain  that  the  existence  of  large  anti-Catholic 
bodies  professing  Christianity  are  as  inevitable,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
as  infidel  races  or  states,  except  under  some  extraordinary  dispensation  of 
Divine  grace — while  there  must  ever  be  in  the  world  false  prophets  and  Anti¬ 
christs  by  the  side  of  the  Catholic  Church — yet  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 


how  the  schism  or  heresy  which  the  self-will  of  a  monarch  or  a  generation 
has  caused,  does  not  suffice  altogether  to  destroy'  the  work  for  which  in  some 
distant  age  evangelists  have  sacrificed  their  homes  and  martyrs  have  shed 
their  blood.  Thus  the  blessing  is  inestimable  to  England,  so  far  as  among 
us  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  validly  administered  to  any  portion  of  the 
population.  In  Greece,  where  a  far  greater  attention  is  paid  to  ritual  exact¬ 
ness,  the  whole  population  may  be  considered  regenerate ;  half  the  children 
bom  into  the  world  pass  from  a  sehismatical  church  to  heaven,  and  in  many 
of  the  rest  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  supernatural  life,  which  is  gifted 
with  perseverance  in  the  hour  of  death.  There  may  be  many  who,  being  in 
invincible  ignorance  on  those  points  of  religion  on  which  their  church  is 
wrong,  may  have  the  Divine  and  unclouded  illumination  of  faith  on  those 
numerous  points  on  ■which  it  is  right.  And  further,  since  there  is  a  true 
priesthood  there,  and  a  true  sacrifice,  the  benefits  of  mass  to  those  who  never 
had  the  means  of  knowing  better,  may  be  almost  the  same  as  they  are  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  Humble  souls  who  come  in  faith  and  love  to  the 
heavenly  rite,  under  whatever  disadvantages  from  the  faulty  discipline  of 
their  communion,  may  obtain,  as  well  as  we,  remission  of  such  sins  as  the 
sacrifice  directly  effects,  and  that  supernatural  charity  which  wipes  out  the 
most  grievous.  Moreover,  when  the  blessed  sacrament  is  lifted  up,  they 
adore,  as  well  as  we,  the  frue  immaculate  Lamb  of  God ;  and  when  they 
communicate,  it  is  the  true  bread  of  life,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  which 
they  receive  for  the  eternal  health  of  their  souls. 

“  And  in  like  manner,  I  suppose,  as  regards  this  country  as  well  as  Greece 
and  Russia,  we  may  entertain  most  reasonable  hopes  that  vast  multitudes 
are  in  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance;  so  that  those  among  them  who  are 
living  a  life  really  religious  and  conscientious  may  be  looked  upon  with  in¬ 
terest  and  even  pleasure,  though  a  mournful  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pain  which  a  Catholic  feels  at  their  ignorant  prejudices  against  what  he 
knows  to  be  true.  Among  the  most  bitter  railers  against  the  Church  in  this 
country',  may'  be  found  those  who  are  influenced  by  Divine  grace,  and  are  at 
present  travelling  towards  heaven,  whatever  be  then-  ultimate  destiny'. 
Among  the  most  irritable  disputants  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  or 
transubstantiation,  or  the  most  impatient  listeners  to  the  glories  of  Mary, 
may  be  those  for  whom  she  is  saying  to  her  Son,  what  He  said  on  the  cross 
to  His  Father,  ‘  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.’  Nay, 
while  such  persons  think  as  at  present,  they  are  bound  to  act  accordingly, 
and  only  so  far  to  connect  themselves  with  us  as  then-  conscience  allows. 
‘  When  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  in  heresy',’  says  a  Catholic  theo¬ 
logian,  ‘  are  persuaded  from  their  childhood  that  we  are  the  enemies  of 
God’s  word,  are  idolaters,  pestilent  deceivers,  and  therefore,  as  pests,  to  be 
avoided,  they  cannot  while  this  persuasion  lasts  hear  us  with  a  safe  con¬ 
science,  and  they  labour  under  invincible  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  they'  doubt 
not  that  they  are  in  a  good  way.’ 

“  Nor  does  it  suffice,  in  order  to  throw  them  out  of  this  irresponsible  state, 
and  to  make  them  guilty  of  their  ignorance,  that  there  are  means  actually 
in  their  power  of  getting  rid  of  it.  F or  instance,  say  they  have  no  conscien¬ 
tious  feeling  against  frequenting  Catholic  chapels,  conversing  with  Catholics, 
or  reading  their  books ;  and  say  they  are  thrown  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  one  or  the  company  of  the  other,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
opportunities  ;  yet  they'  do  not  become  responsible  for  their  present  igno¬ 
rance  till  such  tune  as  they  actually  feel  it,  till  a  doubt  crosses  them  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  thought  comes  upon  them  that  inquiry  is  a  duty.  And 
thus  Protestants  may  be  living  in  the  midst  of  Catholic  light,  and  labouring 
with  the  densest  and  most  stupid  prejudices ;  and  yet  we  may  be  able  to 
view  them  with  hope,  though  with  anxiety — with  the  hope  that  the  question 
has  never  occurred  to  them,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  whether  we  are  not 
right  and  they  wrong.  Nay,  I  will  say  sometliing  further  still :  they  may 
be  so  circumstanced,  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  course  of  time  this  igno¬ 
rance  will  be  removed,  and  doubt  will  be  suggested  to  them,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  inquiry  consequently  imposed ;  and,  according  to  our  best  judgment, 
fallible  of  course  as  it  is,  we  may  be  quite  certain  too,  that  when  that  time 
comes  they  will  refuse  to  inquire  and  will  quench  the  doubt ;  yet  should  it 
so  happen  that  they  are  cut  oft'  by  death  belore  that  time  has  arrived,  (I  am 
putting  an  hypothetical  case,)  we  may  have  as  good  hopes  of  their  salvation 
as  if  we  had  no  such  misgivings  on  our  mind ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  were  not  taken  away  on  purpose,  in  order  that  their  ignorance 
might  be  then  excuse.” 

This  excuse,  however,  will  not  avail  the  Tractarians  ;  they  are 
not  in  a  state  of  “  invincible  ignorance,”  hut  in  a  very  critical 
position  indeed. 

“  There  is  but  one  set  of  persons,  indeed,  who  inspire  the  Catholic  with 
special  anxiety,  as  much  so  as  the  open  sinner,  who  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
communion,  Catholic  or  schismatic,  and  who  does  not  come  into  the  present 
question.  There  is  one  set  of  persons  in  whom  every  Catholic  must  feel  in¬ 
tense  interest,  about  whom  he  must  feel  the  gravest  apprehensions ;  viz.  those 
who  have  some  rays  of  light  vouchsafed  to  them  as  to  their  heresy  and  as  to 
their  schism,  and  who  seem  to  be  closing  then-  eyes  upon  it ;  or  those  who 
have  actually  gained  a  clear  view  of  the  nothingness  of  their  own  communion, 
and  the  reality  and  divinity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  delay  to  act  upon 
their  knowledge.  You,  my  dear  brethren,  are  in  a  very  different  state  from 
those  around  you.  You  are  called  by  the  inscrutable  grace  of  God  to  a  great 
benefit,  which  to  refuse  is  to  be  lost.  You  cannot  be  as  others  :  they  pursue 
then-  own  way ;  they  walk  over  this  wide  earth,  and  see  nothing  wonderful  or 
glorious  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  the  spiritual  heavens ;  or  they  have 
an  intellectual  sense  of  then-  beauty,  but  no  feeling  of  duty  or  of  love  towards 
|  them  ;  or  they  wish  to  love  them,  but  think  they  ought  not,  lest  they  should 
get  a  distaste  for  the  mire  and  foulness  which  is  then’ present  portion.  They 
have  not  yet  had  the  call  to  inquire,  and  to  seek,  and  to  pray  for  further 
guidance,"  infused  into  their  hearts  by  the  gracious  spirit  of  God ;  and  they 
will  be  judged  according  to  what  is  given  them,  not  by  what  is  not.  But  on 
you  the  thought  has  dawned  that  possibly  Catholicism  may  be  true ;  you  have 
doubted  the  safety  of  your  present  position,  and  the  present  pardon  of  your 
sins,  and  the  completeness  of  your  present  faith.  You,  by  means  of  that 
very  system  in  which  you  find  yourselves,  have  been  led  to  doubt  that  system.” 


FLETCHER’S  NOTES  FROM  NINEVEH.* 

This  work  is  a  much  better  book  than  its  title  would  imply ;  for 
who  wants  notes  about  Nineveh,  when  he  can  read  Layard’s  story 
of  his  discoveries  day  by  day  as  they  were  made,  and  receive  an 
ocular  impression  of  its  art  from  the  remains  at  the  Museum  ? 
The  prominent  subject  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s  book  is  an  account  of  a 
sojourn  at  Mosul  and  various  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  also  a  narrative  of  his  outward  journey  from  Marseilles, 
by  way  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea, 
whence  he  travelled  through  Amasia,  Tocat,  the  Anti-Taurus  range, 
and  Diarbekir,  to  Mosul ;  with  a  shorter  account  of  his  return  by 
way  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch  to  Beyrout.  The  original  narrative 
is  occasionally  intermingled  with  discussions  on  Scripture  geogra- 

•  Notes  from  Nineveh,  and  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Syria.  By  the 
Reverend  J.  P.  Fletcher.  In  two  volumes.  Published  by  Colburn. 
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phy ;  and  there  are  some  separate  chapters  on  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  sojourning,  as  well  as  of  the  Oriental 
Christians. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  nominated  in  1842  as  lay  assistant  to  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  about  to  “  proceed  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  into  the 
present  state  of  religion  and  literature  among  the  ancient  Christian 
churches  of  the  East.”  To  the  duties  imposed  by  this  object,  and 
to  the  incidental  opportunities  furnished  by  their  discharge,  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  work  is  chiefly  owing.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  a  had 
narrator  of  travels  ;  but  he  has  hardly  literary  art  enough  to  make 
the  “push  on,  keep  moving”  part  of  travel  very  striking,  even 
when  journeying  with  a  retired  Tartar  courier  through  regions  so 
wild  and  so  little  frequented  as  those  lying  between  Mosul  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  true  interest  of  the  work  commences  with  his 
domicile  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  He 
established  himself  at  Mosul  in  a  house  apparently  fit  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  an  Effendi  at  a  rent  of  nine  pounds  a  year ;  he  had  ser¬ 
vants  whose  wages  are  not  stated ;  and  his  housekeeping  expenses, 
in  the  Oriental  style,  rarely  exceeded  sixpence  a  day.  He  advan¬ 
ced  in  the  study  of  Arabic  till  he  could  hold  easy  discourse  ;  he  of 
necessity  “  entered  into  relations  ”  with  the  Christians  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood;  and  when  the  Mountain  Nestorians,  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  Kurdish  massacre  of  which  all  have  heard  something, 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  a  portion  of  them  found  refuge  in 
his  house.  He  had  besides  friends  among  the  Mahometans,  from 
an  old  gentleman  hight  Mohammed,  who  constantly  came  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  contemplation  on  the  Englishman’s  divan,  to  a  more 
active-minded  Mollah,  who  carefully  perused  the  tracts  in  Arabic 
furnished  him  by  the  divine,  and  by  omitting  all  allusions  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  produced  “  a  good  moral  sermon  ”  for  his  Friday’s  congre¬ 
gation  ;  becoming,  no  doubt,  a  popular  preacher  at  Mosul,  by  a 
method  which  is  sometimes  practised  nearer  home. 

Besides  the  opportunities  of  observing  character  and  manners 
which  his  city  residence  furnished,  Mr.  Fletcher  made  various  ex¬ 
cursions  about  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  on  what  may  be 
termed  professional  visitations ;  at  other  times  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
creation,  or  ecclesiastical  and  archaeological  inquiry.  In  all  cases, 
his  position,  his  pursuits,  his  leisure,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
people,  placed  him  in  much  more  advantageous  circumstances  than 
the  common  traveller,  who  scampers  through  the  country  with  his 
Tartar  courier,  or  if  he  pauses  a  little  in  his  galloping  career  is 
probably  without  means  of  communication  with  the  natives,  or  any 
means  of  introduction  to  them  beyond  the  general  facility  of 
Oriental  intercourse. 

These  opportunities  have  enabled  Mr.  Fletcher  to  present  a 
very  good  picture  of  Oriental  life  and  opinions  as  they  now  exist, 
sometimes  contained  in  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  but  more 
frequently  embodied  in  anecdote,  incident,  or  description.  A 
conversation-party  unfolds  the  Mesopotamian  notions  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  England, — ridiculous  enough  to  us ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  notion  has  the  uneducated  and  remoter  population  of 
this  country  of  Mesopotamia  ?  A  religious  meeting  of  Christians 
exhibits  the  feelings  and  practices  of  different  sects,  as  visits  to 
their  churches  display  their  modes  of  conducting  the  service. 
Social  communications  with  men  of  all  creeds  bring  out  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  Assyrians,  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Ye- 
zidees  or  Devil-worshipers.  Tales  told  by  some  acquaintance  who 
excelled  in  story-telling  give  a  glimpse  of  the  popular  literature 
of  the  East,  besides  possessing  an  intrinsic  interest,  and  often  a 
pointed  moral.  The  indications  scattered  through  these  sketches, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  author,  often  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
present  state  of  government  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  of  the  po¬ 
pular  feeling  towards  the  Government.  The  empire  is  evidently 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  deservedly  so.  The  re¬ 
forms,  or  rather  changes,  operate  no  further  than  within  eyeshot  of 
a  few  large  cities,  where  foreign  ministers  or  large  bodies  of  foreign¬ 
ers  reside.  In  the  interior  the  power  of  the  central  government  is 
less  than  ever,  and  the  tyranny  of  subordinate  rulers,  if  not  greater 
than  ever,  totally  unchecked.  Even  religious  bigotry,  or  at  least 
professional  feeling,  sometimes  gives  way  before  it.  The  following 
conversation  took  place  on  an  excursion  Mr.  Fletcher  made  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  George,  situate  not  far  from  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris. 

“  During  the  evening  three  other  Mohammedans  came  in,  one  of  whom 
was  the  mollah  of  the  village.  They  began  to  talk  very  loudly  against  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  Mohammed  Pasha,  who  had  lately  imposed  some 
rather  heavy  taxes  on  then  village.  The  following  colloquy  ensued  between 
us. 

“  Mollah — 1  When  are  your  people  coming  to  take  the  country  ?  ’ 

“  Myself — ‘  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  seeing  that,  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge,  they  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  But  tell  me, 
O  mollah,  you  who  are  a  servant  of  the  Prophet  and  a  priest  of  his  x-eli- 
gion,  why  should  you  wish  that  the  Franks  and  Christians  might  hear  rule 
over  you  ?  ’ 

“  Mollah — ‘  Kowajah,  [Sir,]  God  is  great,  and  knows  all  things.  If  it  be 
IPis  will  that  we  should  become  Christians,  or  that  Islam  should  fall,  He  can 
bring  it  to  pass,  whether  -*ve  desire  the  change  or  no.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  anxious  for  the  future  destiny  of  religion,  when  the  Exalted  One  takes 
care  of  it.  We  are  blind,  and  know  nothing.’ 

“  Another — ‘  I  have  heard  say  our  mosques  were  onee  Christian  churches  ; 
and,  Allah  knows,  they  may  be  so  again.  Anything,  however,  is  better 
than  the  tyranny  of  this  dog  of  a  Pasha.  May  he  sleep  in  Gehennam  !  ’ 

“  Mollah — ‘  Mohammed  Pasha  is  in  one  respect  a  just  man ;  he  robs 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslem  alike.  A  year  ago  he  sent  for  a  student  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  humble  and  holy  man.  “  0  man,”  said  he,  “  it  grieves  me 
to  hear  that  you  are  behind  with  the  salian.”  “  I  am  poor,  0  Pasha,”  was 
the  reply ;  “  and  my  patrimony  is  small.  My  crop,  also,  has  not  been  pros¬ 
pered  by  Allah  ;  and  the  Kurds  have  carried  off  several  of  my  sheep.”  The 
Pasha  grew  wrath  like  a  Sheitan  as  he  is ;  and  interrupting  the  student,  he 
roared  out,  “  You  dog,  you  unclean  !  pay  you  shall,  or  the  bastinado  shall 
compel  you.”  So  the  poor  man  returned  home  in  great  fear ;  and  he  had  to 


sell  his  hooks  to  meet  the  demand.  Shall  such  a  Moslem  as  this  go  to  Para¬ 
dise  ?  Shall  he  not  rather  be  thrust  down  to  the  lowest  pit  of  Gehennam, 
even  below  the  accursed  Jews?  ’ 

“  Myself—1  But  the  Cadi  and  Mufti  of  Mosul ;  surely  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  good  Mussulman  :  can  they  not  help  you,  or  moderate  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pasha  ?  ’ 

“  Mollah — ‘  Kowajah,  the  Pasha  is  a  drunken  infidel ;  and  as  for  the  Cadi 
and  Mufti,  they,  excellent  men,  are  worse  than  he.’ 

“  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  sentiments  like  these  uttered  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans  so  near  the  residence  of  the  dreaded  Pasha.  Bad  as  the  Turks 
are,  however,  they  have  not  imitated  the  evil  example  of  certain  more  civil¬ 
ized  and  Christian  governments.  The  movements  of  the  oppressed  are  at 
least  free,  nor  are  his  words  watched  by  some  lurking  spy  and  made  a  matter 
of  accusation  against  him. 

“  I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  butcher  was  condemned  to  have  hisem- 
nailed  to  his  own  door-post.  The  sentence  was  executed  with  small  consi¬ 
deration  for  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer;  who,  however,  indemnified  himself 
by  heaping  a  torrent  of  abuse  on  the  Cadi,  Mufti,  and  the  Pasha  himself. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  what  he  said ;  but  when  the  term  of  his  sentence  had 
expired  he  was  released,  and  allowed  to  depart  unmolested.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Turks  become  a  little  more  civilized,  they  will  adopt  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  espionage,  with  some  other  European  improvements  which  they  lack 
at  present.” 

Bad  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Pasha  might  be,  and  rejoiced  as  the 
community  was  when  he  died,  it  was  soon  found  out  by  many  that 
he  was  better  than  anarchy.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  a. 
poor  ferryman  after  the  Pasha’s  death  and  before  the  arrival  of  his 
successor. 

“We  were  nearly  an  hour  crossing  the  Zab,  and  found  the  current  very 
violent  about  mid-way.  After  strenuous  exertions,  however,  we  arrived  in 
safety  at  Kellack  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  men,  the  village 
had  been  entirely  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  Those  who  were  left  behind 
informed  us,  that  a  band  of  predatory  Kurds  having  paid  them  a  visit  the 
day  before,  had  plundered  the  village  and  murdered  two  of  the  people,  on 
account  of  which  all  the  survivors  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  took  refuge 
in  Arbela. 

“  1  Those  Kurds  are  true  sons  of  the  Accursed,’  said  the  ferryman  :  ‘  when 
Mahommed  Pasha,  peace  be  upon  him  !  was  alive,  they  dared  not  have  made 
free  with  even  the  sole  of  an  old  slipper.  lie  has  gone  now,  and  every  thief 
of  a  Kurd  that  can  muster  a  dozen  idle  rascals  together  makes  up  for  lost 
time  by  spoiling  honest  people,  and  taking  their  lives  if  they  resist.’ 

“  ‘But  the  Pasha  was  an  oppressor,  and  a  tyrant,’  I  observed. 

“  ‘  It  is  true,’  was  his  reply ;  ‘  yet  still  he  ke’pt  the  country  quiet,  and  these 
Kurds  within  their  mountains.  We  never  saw  their  ill-favoured  visages  in 
our  neighbourhood  before,  may  confusion  light  upon  them  !  As  for  oppression, 
0  Effendi,  we  are  used  to  that,  and  probably  may  suffer  as  much  or  more 
under  the  next  Pasha  as  we  did  under  him  that  is  gone.  Still  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  wake  in  the  morning  with  a  whole  throat,  and  not  be  roused  up  at 
midnight  with  your  roof  all  on  fire,  your  women  screaming,  and  your 
children  spitted  like  Kabob  on  the  spears  of  those  unclean  sons  of  darkness. 
Heavy  taxes  are  bad,  but  they  are  better  than  all  this.’ 

“  I  felt  much  disposed  to  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  worthy  ferry¬ 
man  ;  who,  however,  was  a  native  of  a  village  on  the  other  side  :  and  after 
expressing  mv  hope  that  they  might  remain  free  from  a  similar  visitation,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  on  to  rejoin  my  companions,  who_  were  some 
distance  in  advance.  As  I  proceeded,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  an  occurrence  like  that  above  mentioned  would  excite  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  those  produced  by  it  in  this  country.  In  our  own  land,  a  single 
murder  would  be  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  but  here,  the  violent 
death  of  two  persons,  and  the  plunder  of  a  village,  seemed  too  much  of  an 
every-day  event  to  create  much  notice.  The  people  who  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  atrocity  professed  their  utter  ignorance 
of  it.” 

That  the  open  bigotry  of  the  Mahometans  is  less  than  it  was 
formerly,  is  clear :  dread  of  the  Government  restrains  the  authorities, 
and  they,  with  an  apprehension  of  the  unknown  power  of  Europe, 
operate 'upon  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  bigotry  of  Mahome¬ 
tans  seems  less  than  that  of  Komanists  when  dominant,  and  to  de¬ 
pend  less  upon  their  religion  than  upon  their  ignorance,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  disposition,  and  the  presence  of  some  brutal  priest,  who  is 
continually  iniiaming  their  prejudices.  At  present  there  certainly 
seems  a  good  deal  of  liberality  or  laxity  among  the  Mahometans 
with  respect  to  Christianity ;  but  this  has  always  been  the  case 
where  the  people  have  been  let  alone.  And  some  of  the  actual 
persecutions  have  been  set  afoot  by  Christian  sects  instigating  the 
Government  one  against  the  other.  All  the  latter  troubles  of  the 
Eastern  Christians  have  been  ascribed  to  Home,  which,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  French  secular  influence,  (as  Bussia  unites  with 
the  Greeks,)  aims  at  cajoling  or  forcing  the  Oriental  Christians  into 
submission  to  the  Pope.  The  massacre  of  the  Mountain  Nestorians 
has  been  ascribed,  though  upon  no  evidence,  to  Bomanist  machina¬ 
tions.  Mosul  was  disturbed  by  them  while  Mr.  Fletcher  resided 
there.  The  points  we  have  touched  upon  are  partly  illustrated  in 
this  passage. 

“We  found  the  Chaldeans  of  Mosul,  therefore,  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  of  which  recognized  the  pretensions  of  Mar  Nicholas,  the  Papal  nominee, 
while  the  other,  without  absolutely  rejecting  him,  retained  a  secret  fidelity 
to  the  fallen  house  of  Elia. 

“The  latter  party  soon  added  to  their  private  animosity  towards  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Rome  a  heart}'  and  determined  dislike  of  the  novelties  which  the 
Papal  party  had  introduced.  They  complained  that  new  and  unapproved 
rites,  supported  neither  by  Scripture  nor  tradition,  had  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  machinations  of  a  foreign  priesthood.  The  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Italian  missionaries  was  intended,  they  asserted,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  general  adoption.  The  impediments  laid  in  the  way  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  they  censured  as  policy  of  which  even  Moham¬ 
medans  would  be  ashamed;  while  they  pointed  out  in  coarse  and  bitter 
irony,  the  lamentable  results  of  an  enforced  celibacy  on  the  morals  of  the 
clerical  body. 

‘ ‘  In  countries  where  circumstances  allow  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
the  motto  of  the  Church  of  Home  has  always  been  ‘argue  not,  but  strike.’ 
One  Sunday  morning,  thirteen  of  the  discontented  were  solemnly  excommu¬ 
nicated,  and  a  curse  denounced  against  those  who  should  converse  or  have' 
any  dealings  with  them. 

“One  of  these  men  was  the  leader  of  the  rest,  and  was  noted  in  the  city 
for  being  among  the  most  determined  opponents  of  Rome.  lie  was  a  short, 
square-built  personage,  with  a  burly  face,  more  English  than  Chaldean. 
Though  a  little  extreme  in  his  views,  like  all  reformers,  his  motives  were 
single  and  pure.  lie  desired  to  see  his  church  freed  from  the  hateful  yoke 
of  the  stranger,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  to  obtain  so  valuable  an 
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end.  The  rude  eloquence  of  his  tones,  and  the  overwhelming  ridicule  which 
he  poured  unsparingly  upon  his  shrinking  and  cowardly  adversaries,  might 
have  been  considered  worthy  of  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action.  The  Pa¬ 
pist  party  dreaded  his  approach,  and  fled  from  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  the 
Troians  retreated  at  the  shout  of  Achilles.  They  endeavoured  to  incense  the 
Pasha  against  him  ;  but  his  bold  daring  had  won  the  esteem  of  one  who  was 
in  some  respects  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  the  Governor  hade  the  accusers  begone, 
adding  that  Georgios  was  quite  right  in  exposing  the  folly  of  a  set  of  insane 
worshipers  of  images. 

“Some  Mollahs  made  our  friend  tempting  offers  if  lie  would  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet ;  but  Georgios,  while  lie  disliked  its  corruptions,  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Christian  faith,  lie  generally  attended  the  daily 
service  in  our  little  chapel,  and  expressed  himself  much  gratified  with  the 
purity  and  simplicity  ol  the  English  ritual. 

“One  day  while  on  a  visit  to  Kas  Botros,  an  old  Mohammedan  came  in, 
and  taking  up  a  book  of  thj  Gospels,  which  lay  on  the  diwan,  expressed  him¬ 
self  much  pleased  with  its  contents.  A  conversation  ensued,  during  which 
he  informed  us  that  he  himself  had  been  baptized  in  his  infancy,  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  priest. 

“  ‘That  is  curious,’  remarked  ICas  Botros;  1  I  certainly  never  heard  of 
that  practice  before.’ 

“  1  It  is  often  performed  in  Mosul,’  replied  the  old  Moslem;  ‘  for  most  of 
us  who  live  here  are  descended  from  Christian  parents,  who  have  become  at 
various  times  professors  cf  Islam.  Not  many  year's  ago,  1  have  heard  old 
men  say,  that  a  Christian  Paslia  bare  rule  hero,  and  Christians  were  above 
the  Moslem  in  those  days.  On  my  head,  they  were  powerful  then,  and  even 
a  Mohammedan  Governor  did  not  care  to  interfere  with  them.  But  since 
thev  quarrelled  among  themselves,  they  have  become  weak  as  water.’ 

“  ‘Is  it  common  then  in  thiscity,’  I  inquired,  ‘for  Mohammedan  children 
to  be  baptized  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  On  my  head,  it  is,’  he  answered :  ‘  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened  with 
me.  I  had  not  long  left  my  mother's  arms  when  I  was  taken  very  sick. 
My  mother  was  distracted,  for  the  physician  gave  me  up,  and  said  that 
Azrael  was  even  then  flapping  his  wings  over  my  head.  Then  my  mother 
slapped  her  face  and  tore  her  hah',  and  called  to  my  sister  to  run  for  the 
Mollah.  He  came  and  gave  her  a  verse  of  the  Koran,  to  hang  about  my 
neck  in  a  little  hag  ;  for  which  he  demanded  five  piastres ;  which  my  mother 
willingly  paid,  for  she  would  gladly  even  have  sold  all  her  jewels  to  save  my 
life.  Still  I  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  every  one  thought  I  was  going  to 
die ;  when  an  old  Christian  woman  came  in  to  visit  my  mother. 

“ ‘Ayesha,’ said  the  new  comer,  ‘  Djanum  my  soul,  do  not  lament  and 
grieve,  but  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  Your  child’s  life  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  Let  me  call  our  priest  to  baptize  your  son,  and  by  the  mere}'  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  he  shall  recover.’ 

“  ‘But  what  will  the  Mollah  say  ?  ’  argued  my  mother. 

“  ‘  The  Mollah  is  an  ass,  Djanum,’  said  the  old  woman  ;  ‘  he  told  me  once 
our  sex  should  never  see  Paradise.  Ah  !  Christianity  is  the  religion  for  wo¬ 
men.  They  say  the  Franks  in  the  Most  even  worship  their  females.’ 

“  ‘  Bun  then  Itachael  and  fetch  the  priest,’  said  my  mother  ;  ‘  I  am  willing 
to  try  every  means  to  save  my  child’s  life.’ 

“  ‘  So  old  Kas  Zaehariali  came  and  baptized  me  ;  and  soon  after,  praise  he 
to  God,  I  recovered.’ 

“  ‘  Then,  do  you  attribute  your  recovery  to  your  baptism  ?  ’  asked  I. 

“  ‘  Allah  the  exalted  knows,’  said  the  old  Mohammedan,  thoughtfully,  as  he 
arose  to  take  his  leave.” 

The  various  stories  are  good  illustrations  of  Oriental  life ;  and 
are  probably  genuine,  for  we  question  whether  Mr.  l'Tetcher  could 
have  written  them.  Some  are  too  long  for  quotation :  the  following, 
whether  fact  or  fiction,  is  a  good  example  of  the  spirit  of  Mahome¬ 
tan  law. 

“  A  certain  merchant  left  in  his  last  testament  seventeen  horses  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  his  three  sons,  according  to  the  following  proportion — The 
first  was  to  receive  half,  the  second  one  third,  and  the  youngest  a  ninth  part 
of  the  whole.  But,  when  they  came  to  arrange  about  the  division,  it  was 
found  that,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  without  sacrificing  one  or 
more  of  the  animals,  was  impossible.  Puzzled  in  the  extreme,  they  repaired 
to  the  Cadi  ;  who,  having  read  the  will,  observed  that  such  a  difficult  question 
required  time  for  deliberation,  and  commanded  them  to  return  after  two  days. 

“When  thev  again  made  their  appearance,  the  Judge  said,  ‘ I  have  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  vour  ease,  and  I  find  that  I  can  make  such  a  division 
of  the  seventeen  horses  among  you,  as  will  give  each  more  than  his  strict 
share,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  animals  shall  he  injured.  Are  you  content  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  We  are,  0  judge,’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘Bring  forth  the  seventeen  horses  and  let  them  be  placed  in  the  court,’ 
said  the  Cadi. 

“The  animals  were  brought,  and  the  judge  ordered  his  groom  to  place  his 
own  horse  with  them.  lie  bade  the  eldest  brother  count  the  horses. 

“  ‘  Thev  are  eighteen  in  number,  0  judge,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  I  will  now  make  the  division,’  observed  the  Cadi.  1  You,  the  eldest,  are 
entitled  to  half ;  take  then  nine  of  the  horses.  You,  the  second  son,  are  to 
receive  one  third ;  take,  therefore  six  ;  while  to  you,  the  youngest,  belongs 
the  ninth  part,  namely,  two.  Thus,  the  seventeen  horses  are  divided  among 
you  ;  you  have  each  more  than  your  share,  aud  I  may  now  take  my  own 
steed  hack  again.’ 

“  ‘  Mashallah  !  ’  exclaimed  the  brothers,  with  delight,  ‘  0  Cadi,  your  wis¬ 
dom  equals  that  of  our  Lord,  Suleiman  Ibn  Daood.’ 

Perhaps  the  true  subject  of  the  book  is  the  Oriental  Christians, 
past  and  present.  The  history  is  not  encumbering ;  for  it  is  rapid 
and  connected  with  the  present,  if  not  essential  to  its  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  sketches  of  the  various  Churches  and  their  followers 
is  by  far  the  best  and  fullest  that  has  appeared ;  lifelike  too,  and 
liberal  in  feeling,  except  where  Itome  comes  in,  and  then  probably 
Mr.  Pleteher  is  right.  Much  space  is  not  left,  but  we  will  take 
one  extract. 

“The  monks  are  supported  as  in  Europe,  by  the  revenues  attached  to  each 
monastery,  which  aflbrd  an  ample  supply  for  their  slender  wants.  By  the 
rules  of  the  Eastern  churches  most  of  the  laity  would  be  restricted  from  the 
use  of  animal  food  during  nearly  a  third  portion  of  the  year ;  but  the  absti¬ 
nence  of  the  monks  is  of  course  more  rigorous  and  severe.  Their  garb  is 
not  so  varied  or  distinctive  as  that  of  monastic  habits  of  Europe.  A  long 
dark  vest,  resembling  the  common  zehoon  of  the  country,  with,  perhaps,  a 
jacket  of  black  cloth,  is  the  usual  attire  of  an  Eastern  monk.  They  are  a 
pale,  mild,  and  gentle  race,  often  ignorant,  and  not  very  liberal  in  their 
views ;  but  during  the  frequent  intercourse  I  have  held  with  them,  I  never 
knew  one  who  was  a  hypocrite,  or  a  secret  debauchee, — two  characters  which 
have  been  supposed  by  some  inseparable  from  the  system  of  monachism.  I 
have  seen  these  men  cat  thankfully  food  which  the  lowest  of  English  la¬ 
bourers  would  not  touch.  I  have  heard  them  engaged  in  praising  God  at 
an  hour  when  English  rectors  and  curates  have  been  quietly  sleeping,  or  re¬ 
turning  from  some  plcnsant  social  party  ;  and  I  have  watched  them  delving 
and  digging  in  their  little  plantations  till  the  perspiration  poured  from  them  in 
streams.  Such  is  the  idle,  lazy,  and  luxurious  life  of  the  monks  of  the  East. 


“  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  infer  their  abase¬ 
ment  and  degradation  ;  but  the  respect  in  which  their  persons  are  held  fully 
compensates  for  any  inconvenience  which  they  might  sutler  were  they  the 
inhabitants  of  more  civilized  countries.  The  stout  and  prosperous  merchant, 
the  rich  shopkeeper,  or  the  stalwart  squire,  who  condescend  to  pity  and  to 
patronize  the  threadbare  curate  or  the  small  and  ill-paid  vicar,  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  that  at  the  approach  of  some  ragged  priest  or  bishop,  a 
wealthy  and  well-dressed  assembly  will  rise  with  respect  and  reverence  to  press 
liis  hand  to  their  lips,  and  to  scat  him  in  the  most  comfortable  corner  of  the 
diwan.  Money  and  a  home  are  little  wanted  where  hospitality  is  a  national 
virtue,  and  it  is  a  priest  that  seeks  for  it,  in  the  name  of  the  God  whom  he 
serves. 

“Nor  are  the  clergy  less  beloved  on  account  of  their  general  familiarity 
and  condescension  to  even  the  meanest  members  of  their  flock.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed  the  small  room  of  a  bishop  crowded  from  morning  till 
night  with  the  poor,  the  distressed,  and  the  unfortunate,  each  seeking  from 
his  spiritual  pastor  advice,  assistance,  and  consolation.  The  slender  purse 
of  a  self-denying  prelate  often  furnishes  many  with  the  means  of  life,  and 
those  who  lack  the  direction  of  a  man  elevated  above  the  passions  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  world,  may  find  it  freely  bestowed  by  one  who  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  the  father  of  his  people. 

“  The  Christians  of  the  East  are  in  some  measure  subject  to  their  clergy 
in  civil  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Patriarch  of  each  community  is 
responsible  for  the  Kharadj  or  poll-tax,  paid  by  each  individual  Christian. 
He  even  possessess  the  power  of  inflicting  imprisonment  or  stripes  in  certain 
cases,  and  it  is  frequently  extremely  difficult  for  an  Oriental  Christian  to  quit 
his  own  community  and  transfer  his  obedience  to  another  church.” 

DAVID  HOLT’S  POEMS.* 

Although  we  are  no  very  great  admirers  of  the  j>ocms  of  Keats,  (his 
poetical  genius,  which  .was  insufficiently  developed  at  his  death,  is 
another  matter,)  it  must  be  allowed  that  Keats  revived  if  he  did  not 
originate  the  fanciful  school  in  poetry,  as  Wordsworth  created  the 
purely  natural.  JSotli  had  great  merits  so  far,  but  both  wanted 
the  completeness  that  is  the  proof  of  the  highest  kind  of  genius. 
Each  had  passages,  and  Wordsworth  poems,  in  which  the  highest 
poetical  excellence  was  exhibited  ;  but  the  most  elaborated  works 
of  both  writers  were  vitiated  by  faults  greater  than  criticism  is 
called  upon  to  excuse:  Wordsworth  was  often  level,  prosaic,  bald ; 
Keats,  dreamy,  mystical,  and  word-spinning.  That  each,  however, 
had  a  mission  in  his  way,  is  proved  by  the  effect  they  produced 
on  poetical  manner.  Scarcely  a  poet  who  began  his  career  in  the 
present  century  but  has  been  influenced  by  Wordsworth.  If  Keats 
has  not  had  so  extensive  an  operation  on  the  age,  he  has  had  many 
followers,  and  those  too  amongst  writers  Avho  possess  the  greatest 
poetical  power,  whatever  use  they  may  make  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  living  poet,  Tennyson,  is  the  product  of 
the  two  schools ;  and  he  faithfully  represents  their  faults  and  their 
beauties.  He  has  improved  upon  Wordsworth,  by  often  selecting 
'  for  liis  subjects  a  higher  class  of  society,  with  more  extended  in- 
I  terests  and  wider  sympathies  than  the  “pedlar  poems  ”  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  ridicule  of  Byron ;  and  he  has  exhibited  nature  with 
a  force,  a  truth,  and  a  poetical  feeling,  that  Wordsworth  has  never 
j  surpassed,  perhaps  hardly  equalled.  But  he  also  selects  subjects 
j  that,  having  no  palpable  inherent  matter,  owe  their  attraction  to 
felicity  of  treatment  and  engrafted  topics ;  and  which  sometimes, 
be  they  treated  how  they  may,  are  forced  and  artificial.  With 
their  merits  Tennyson  frequently  has  the  faults  of  his  prototypes, 
and  even  in  a  greater  degree.  He  exhibits  the  undisciplined  fancy 
of  Keats ;  he  has  passages,  and  one  poem  at  least,  that  not  only 
exhibit  the  bald  prosaic  character  of  Wordsworth’s  worst  manner, 
but  if  looked  at  alone,  would  justify  Byron’s  exclamation  about  the 
Patriarch  of  tbe  Lakers,  “  crazed  "beyond  all  hope.” 

Among  the  many  poetical  aspirants  who  seem  to  be  followers 
of  Tennyson,  though  perhaps,  like  himself,  deriving  their  manner 
from  the  two  sources  we  speak  of,  Mr.  Holt  is  among  the  best, 
and  decidedly  the  most  promising.  He  has  evidently  the  first 
great  requisite  of  his  art,  poetical  capacity.  He  often  sees  quali¬ 
ties  in  things  which  are  hidden  from  the  prosaic  or  merely  rheto¬ 
rical  mind ;  he  has  that  faculty  of  combining  natural  images,  and 
deducing  from  the  combination  something  beyond  the  originals, 
which  we  call  imagination  ;  he  can  present  his  thoughts  with  the 
figures,  graces,  and  spirit,  which  distinguish  poetry  from  prose 
however  elevated.  As  yet,  indeed,  his  powers  are  only  partially 
displayed.  He  wants  greater  depth  of  thought ;  mostly  a  better 
choice  of  subject — something  which,  if  not  less  trite  or  common, 
shall  excite  more  interest  in  the  reader  and  display  more  direct 
|  purpose.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  poems  of  a  purely  fanci- 
1  ful  kind ;  although  that  class  of  subjects  should  be  bandied 
|  sparingly,  for  there  is  no  medium  between  felicity  and  failure. 
But  Mr.  Holt  often  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  either  from  choosing  a  topic  with  which  little  can  be  done, 

J  or  from  an  insufficient  development  of  its  capabilities,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  searching  and  comprehensive  thought.  The  piece, 
for  example,  that  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  before  us,  “  A  Lay 
of  Hero-Worship,”  is  a  poem  on  Shakspere’s  birthday  :  it  is  better 
than  the  affected  and  imitative  title  would  lead  one  to  imagine ; 
but  it  is  common  in  the  plan  and  the  execution — a  description  of  a 
beautiful  day  and  a  landscape,  the  claims  of  genius  in  general 
and  Shakspere’s  genius  iu  particular,  with  the  exhausted  idea  of 
direct  or  allusive  sketches  of  the  poet’s  chefs-d’oeuvre.  What  is 
done  is  no  doubt  well  in  its  way,  especially  the  descriptions  of 
nature ;  and  deficiency  of  subject,  or  of  that  interest  which  arises 
from  subject,  is  one  of  the  last  deficiencies  a  writer  can  detect. 
Hence  the  importance  of  considering  it  maturely,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  the  writer’s  capabilities  but  to  its  own  character. 

Lew  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  are  of  any  length :  some,  indeed, 
are  short ;  some,  little  more  than  what  are  called  “  A  Thought.” 
The  longest,  except  the  Lay,  is  a  scries  of  “  Songs  of  the  Earth- 

•  A  Lay  of  Hero-Worship  and  other  Poems.  By  David  Holt.  Published  by 
Tickering. 
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Spirits  ”  ;  from  which  we  take  one,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Holt  in 
the  purely  fanciful. 

“  "We  come  on  the  breath  of  the  sharp  clear  breeze, 

The  spirits  of  Frost  are  we ; 

"We  hang  our  wreaths  on  skeleton  trees, 

And  beautiful  wreaths  they  be. 

“  "White,  pure  white  are  the  robes  we  wear, 

Robes  wrought  of  the  feathery  snow  ; 

"With  bright  quick  wings  through  the  sparkling  air 
On  our  silent  missions  we  go. 

“  By  our  aid  the  spirit  of  Silence  reigns ; 

We  hush  the  brooklet’s  song ; 

And  bind  the  waters  in  icy  chains, 

By  a  spell  imseen  but  strong. 

“  Silent  we  work  through  the  livelong  night 
In  cities  and  trees  and  dells, 

And  men  behold  by  the  morning  light 
Our  carved -work  and  icicles. 

“  We  sprinkle  the  snow  on  the  harden’d  plains, 

We  whiten  the  barren  moor ; 

We  hide  from  view  mortality’s  stains, 

Till  the  sinful  earth  seems  pure.” 

Lines  to  a  friend  on  his  "Wedding-day,  which  took  place  in  De¬ 
cember,  are  a  good  example  of  the  author’s  graver  style. 

“to  j.  b.  on  his  wedding-day. 

“  I  do  not  wish,  knowing  such  wish  most  vain, 

That  life  may  be  to  you  a  path  of  flowers  ; 

A  happy  Eden,  with  no  thought  of  pain, 

A  day  of  summer,  with  no  clouded  hours  : 

Such  bliss  may  never  fall  to  mortal  lot, 

Por  earth  were  heaven  if  grief  and  care  were  not. 

“  But  I  do  wish  that  you  may  find  that  love 
Of  holiest  joy  is  a  perpetual  spring ; 

And  that  to  you  its  blessed  power  may  prove 
A  veil  of  light  to  garment  everything; 

The  warm  pure  sunbeam  of  your  way  of  life, 

Shed  from  the  eyes  of  a  devoted  wife. 

“  Your  wife  !  strange  word  for  you,  yet  sweet  as  strange  : 

Dear  friend,  you  feel  new-made,  a  nobler  man ; 

Existence  hath  a  more  expanded  range, 

And  human  life  a  more  exalted  plan, 

Since  you  have  taken  to  your  home  and  heart 
One  dearer  than  yourself,  and  of  yourself  a  part. 

“  And  even  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

When  you  are  wandering  with  your  happy  bride, 

How  beautiful  will  Nature’s  face  appear, 

With  such  a  dear  companion  at  your  side : 

Her  sweetness  o’er  the  landscape  will  be  thrown, 

And  Nature’s  charms  be  heightened  by  her  own. 

“  Cherish  her,  love  her,  for  she  is  a  part 
Of  your  existence ;  a  most  gentle  flower 
Transplanted  to  the  l'ich  soil  of  your  heart, 

There  to  shed  perfume  to  life’s  latest  hour; 

To  soften  every  wo,  to  share  each  joy, 

And  heighten  all  your  bliss,  her  dear  employ. 

*  *  *  .if  * 

“  May  you  and  she  whom  you  this  day  have  wed 
Be  good  and  happy ;  on  each  countenance 
May  the  pure  light  of  fireside  joys  be  shed, 

And  calm  contentment  fill  each  thoughtful  glance. 

You  have  the  prayers  of  one  true  friend  at  least, 

That  life’s  best  joys  may  be  to  both  increased.” 

“Thoughts,”  or  short  essays  in  verse  on  themes  displaying  more  of 
reflection  than  experience,  are  favourite  subjects  with  Mr.  Holt : 
such  as  the  following  stanzas. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER. 

When  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction  flowing 
Have  steep’d  thy  soul  in  misery  and  wo  ; 

When  the  anguish  and  the  grief  which  thou  art  knowing, 

Seem  the  greatest  that  a  human  heart  can  know ; 

When  all  the  ties  of  sweet  affection  sever, 

0  then,  Hope  on  !  Hope  ever ! 

For  this  tree  of  Hope,  though  deceitful  is  its  blossom, 

Though  its  fruit  be  ashes,  lovely  is  its  bloom, 

And  it  yields  sweet  cordial  to  the  wounded  bosom, 

And  ’tis  better  to  go  hoping  than  despairing  to  the  tomb. 

Resign  thyself  to  vain  lam  en  tings  never, 

But  still  Hope  on !  Hope  ever ! 

Though  thy  warmest  aspirations  may  deceive  thee, 

Though  the  chosen  of  thy  bosom  prove  unkind, 

Though  all  the  friends  who  vow’d  to  love  thee  leave  thee, 

Yet  be  not  thou  to  aimless  grief  resign’d; 

M ake  head  against  the  current  of  life’ s  river, 

Rough  though  it  be,  and  still  Hope  on  !  Hope  ever ! 
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Books. 

Louis  Kossuth  and  the  Last  Revolution  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
Containing  a  detailed  Biography  of  the  Leader  of  the  Magyar  Move¬ 
ment. 

A  Lay  of  Hero-  Worship,  and  other  Poems.  By  David  Holt. 

An  Lntroductory  Treatise  on  Mensuration,  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Containing  the  Investigation  of  every  Principle,  and  several  improved 
Rules  of  Operation.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

[The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  furnish  an  introductory  book  on  mensura¬ 
tion,  intelligible  in  its  practice  to  those  whose  knowledge  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  common  arithmetic ;  though  the  reason  of  the  rules  will  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated  without  an  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  algebra.  This  end  Mr. 
Young  seems  to  have  attained.  Such  of  his  rules  as  we  have  looked  at  are 
clear,  and  his  notes  exhibiting  the  geometry  or  algebra  of  the  question 
are  usefully  illustrative.  There  is  also  a  worldly  tone  about  his  explanations 
and  recommendations,  which  raises  the  book  above  the  dry  and  dogmatic 
style  of  many  school-books.] 

A  System  of  English  Grammar;  with  numerous  Exercises,  progressively 
arranged.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  John 
White,  Teacher  of  English,  Geography,  and  History,  Edinburgh. 
[Great  clearness,  with  practical  utility,  or  rather  a  thorough  adaptation  for 


effective  use,  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  Mr.  White’s  cheap  and  unpre¬ 
tending  book.  It  does  not  require  the  word  “teacher”  on  the  titlepage  to 
be  able  to  say  that  this  System  of  English  Grammar  could  only  have  been 
compiled  by  a  man  accustomed  to  tuition.  The  rules,  if  not  altogether  safe 
from  very  close  criticism,  are  sufficient,  and  very  plain ;  but  it  is  the  easy 
yet  thorough  manner  in  which  the  exercises  impress  and  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the  rule,  that  mark  the  man  accustomed  to  instruct  others.  No 
theory  could  have  reached  it  so  completely.] 

The  Manual  of  Geography ,  Physical  and  Political.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Edward  Farr,  F.S.  A., 
Author  of  “  Continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett’s  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  &c. 

[This  book  resembles  on  a  small  scale  Murray’s  well-known  Encyclopedia  of 
Geography.  It  aims  at  combining  a  general  description  of  the  political  or 
social  characteristics  of  a  country  with  the  names  and  positions  of  places. 
This  plan,  however,  is  often  followed,  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  Manual  of  Geography ;  the  difference  in  the  book  before  us  consists 
in  its  precise  division,  every  country  containing  two  chapters,  one  devoted  to 
physical,  one  to  political  geography.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book 
is  its  wood-cuts ;  which  are  numerous,  striking,  and  often  directly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  text.] 

Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  By  G.  Cal¬ 
vert  Holland,  M.D.,  &c. 

[A  popular  account  of  Dr.  Calvert  Holland’s  views  upon  consumption,  with 
some  equally  popular  directions  for  preventing  it  by  precaution,  exercise, 
and  regimen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  volume  that  strikes  us  as  being  new, 
except  the  efficacy  which  the  author  ascribes  to  friction,  and  his  opinions 
upon  the  “  nervous  energy  ”  ;  both  of  which  are  curtailed  repetitions  of  his 
work  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  &c.,  which  we  noticed  last 
week.] 

Tales  of  Kirkbeck.  Second  Series.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lives  of  Certain 
Fathers  of  the  Church,”  &c.  Edited  by  the  Reverend  Wm.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  M.A. 

[A  series  of  tales  chiefly  founded  on  the  incidents  or  traditions  of  a  rural 
village.  Though  not  altogether  to  be  called  religious,  the  importance  of 
religion  on  Tractarian  principles  is  continually  illustrated  in  the  story. 
They  are  well  and  forcibly  written,  but  somewhat  melodramatic.] 

The  Age  and  its  Architects :  Ten  Chapters  on  the  English  People  in 
relation  to  the  Times.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood. 

[A  quaint  title ;  the  book  really  consisting  of  a  series  of  chapters  chiefly  on 
the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  England,  with  some  reference  to  the 
past  in  illustration  of  the  present.  It  is  a  species  of  outpouring  in  the  plat¬ 
form  style.] 

Black’s  Iron  Highway  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  vifi. 
Birmingham,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle. 

[A  selection  from  Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist,  containing  a  map  of  the 
direct  and  circuitous  railway  routes  along  the  North-western  line  between 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow ;  with  an  account  of  the  towns,  &c.  along 
the  line,  and  the  seats  on  either  side  of  it.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  de¬ 
serves  extension  to  other  and  especially  to  pleasure  lines.  The  “road-book” 
form  is  sufficiently  full,  and  very  easy  of  reference.] 

Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People.  Volume  TV". 

[This  work  sustains  its  reputation  for  variety,  and  an  attention  to  subjects 
of  passing  interest.  Of  these  last,  the  present  volume  contains  California, 
the  Science  of  the  Sun-beam,  the  Bourbon  Family,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
public  career  with  an  estimate  of  the  public  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.] 

Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  including  Orkney  and 
Zetland ;  descriptive  of  their  Scenery,  Statistics,  Antiquities,  &c. 
Containing  also,  Directions  for  visiting  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland; 
with  Descriptive  Notices,  and  Maps  and  Views,  Tables  of  Distances, 
Notices  of  Inns,  &c.  By  George  and  Peter  Anderson,  of  Inverness. 
Third  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  remodelled. 

[This  new  edition  has  been  recast  and  revised,  and  much  new  matter  added  ; 
including  an  account  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  by  Mr.  George  May,  the  re¬ 
sident  engineer.] 

The  County  Court  Extension  Act,  (13th  and  14th  Viet.  c.  61,)  for  the 
Recovery  of  Debts  and  Damages  not  exceeding  50A  ;  with  the  various 
Decisions  in  the  Superior  Courts  since  the  County  Court  Act  came  into 
operation,  &c.  By  David  Elwin  Colombine,  Solicitor  of  the  Courts  of 
Westminster,  &c. 

Metropolitan  Interments  Act.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  an  Appendix, 
and  Index.  By  George  Henry  Hewitt  Oliphant,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law ; 
Author  of  “  The  Law  of  Pews,”  &c. 

[Two  popular  explanatory  editions  of  late  acts  having  a  general  interest. 
Mr.  Colombine’ s  County  Court  Act  is  the  fuller  of  the  two  in  its  annotations 
and  remarks.] 

Pictures  of  the  First  French  Revolution  ;  being  Episodes  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Girondists.  By  A.  de  Lamartine.  With  a  Summary  of 
the  Intermediate  Events.  (Parlour  Library.) 

Maps. 

A  New  School  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography ;  consisting  of  Twenty- two 
Maps,  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities.  By  John  White, 
Edinburgh. 

[Twenty-two  maps,  clearly  engraved,  and  full  without  a  crowded  appear¬ 
ance.  In  our  examination  of  this  book  we  have  fomid  names,  wanting  in 
larger  maps.] 

Pamphlets. 

Infant  Baptism  Considered,  in  a  Charge  delivered  at  the  Triennial 
Visitation  of  the  Province  of  Dublin,  in  July  1850.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade  throughout 
the  World. 

The  Policy  of  Denmark  towards  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  in  March  1848. 
From  the  German  of  MM.  Droysen  and  Samver. 

Second  Report  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company.  1850. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  21st  August,  at  Rise  Rectory,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Whately,  of  a 
son,  still-born. 

On  the  22d,  at  Raithby  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Rawnsley, 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  22d,  at  Clumber,  the  Lady  Charles  P.  Clinton,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  24th,  at  the  Rectory,  Downham,  Essex,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Berens, 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  26th,  at  Syston  Park,  Grantham,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Thorold,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  26th,  at  Kensington,  the  Wife  of  Peter  Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  23d  April,  at  Geelong,  Port  Phillip,  Samuel  Edward,  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  W.  Blomefield,  Bart.,  and  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Peter’s,  Melbourne,  to 
Jean  Abigail,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Macwliirter,  M.D.,  of  Geelong,  late  R-engal 
Establishment. 
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On  the  20th  August,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  at  the  British  Consul’s,  Captain 
Henry  Morse,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  to  Lydia,  second  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walker,  R.M. 

On  the  20th,  at  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Richard  Ilbert,  third  son  of  the  late  John 
Lort  Phillips,  Esq.,  Haverfordwest,  to  Fredrica  Maria  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Baron  de  Rutzen,  of  Slebech  Hall,  Pembrokeshire. 

On  the  22d,  at  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  James  Edward,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  St.  James’s  Square,  Bath,  and  the  Queen’s  County,  Ire¬ 
land,  to  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Draper,  Esq.,  of  Woburn  Square. 

On  the  27th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  the  Hon.  Fitzgerald  Algernon 
Charles  Foley,  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  and  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Foley,  to 
Frances,  younger  daughter  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Edenwood,  Fifeshire. 

On  the  27th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Waller  Augustus  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.B., 
Cantab.,  of  Ilinde  Street,  to  Hester  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Sir  William  H.  Pringle,  G.C.B.,  and  great  granddaughter  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

On  the  27th,  at  Croxhall  Church,  Catton,  Staffordshire,  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon, 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  R.  Curzon  and  the  Baroness  Dc  la  Zouche,  to  Emily  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  Bart. 

On  the  27th,  at  Brighton,  Lieutenant-Colonel  II.  F.  Bonham,  of  the  Tenth  Royal 
Hussars,  to  Augusta,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Bart., 
of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland. 

On  the  28tli,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  William  Chatteris,  Esq.,  of  Sandle- 
ford  Priory,  Berks,  to  Emily  Georgina,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  Bart. 

On  the  28th,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
youngest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  to  Florence  Caroline,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  lion.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  17th  August,  at  Freywalden,  in  Austrian  Silesia,  Julia  Frances  Lady 
D’Arlcy,  Widow  of  the  late  Sir  William  D’Arley,  and  youngest  sister  of  Thomas  Law 
Hodges,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  in  her  69th  year. 

On  the  19th,  the  Hon.  Catherine  Perceval,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Arden  ; 
in  her  63d  year. 

On  the  23d,  at  Torquay,  Viscount  Newark. 

On  the  24th,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  George  Richard  Robinson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Poele, 
and  late  Chairman  of  Lloyd’s  ;  in  his  69th  year. 

On  the  24th,  at  Weymouth,  Sir  William  Lewis  George  Thomas,  Bart. 

On  the  25th,  in  Argyll  Place,  Sir  Edward  Alexander  Campbell,  C.B.,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Military  Sendee;  in  his  49th  year. 

On  the  27th,  at  Ashburnham  House,  Mademoiselle  Olga  de  Lecliner,  daughter  of 
her  Excellency  the  Baroness  de  Brunnow. 

On  the  28th,  at  Henley-in-Arden,  Hugh  Francis  Burman,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  in  his  35th 
year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Aug.  26. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery — First  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
W.  C.  Yelverton  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  M’Queen,  dec. ;  Sec.  Lieut.  R.  H.  R.  Rowley 
to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Yelverton. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Aug.  29. — Royal  Artillery — Major-Gen.  T.  Paterson  to  be 
Col. -Commandant,  vice  Lieut.-General  Worsley,  deceased. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  August  27. 

Partnership  Dissolved.— T.  and  W.  Burrough,  Donyatt,  Somersetshire,  farmers 
— Barclay  and  Friend,  Abchurch  Lane,  merchants — Battye  and  Clay,  Huddersfield, 
attornies — Cockshott  and  Co.  Pernambuco,  merchants — Wearing  and  Jasper,  West 
Derby,  bricklayers — W.  J.  and  J.  Garforth,  Dukinfield,  engineers  ;  as  far  as  regards 
J.  Garforth— Roebuck  and  Sons,  Almondbury,  manufacturers — Maclean  and  Co. 
Liverpool,  merchants — Roe  and  Cogswell,  Suffolk  Place,  Islington,  silversmiths — 
Bentley  and  Saunders,  Worcester,  auctioneers — Wilson  and  Rowlandson,  Liverpool, 
chemists — Miller  and  Co.  Blackwall,  engineers;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Leonard — 
Hetherington  andMulelly,  Hulme,  joiners — Pickford  and  Co.  Wood  Street,  carriers  ; 
as  far  as  regards  T.  Pickford — Leake  and  Son,  Liverpool,  salt-manufacturers — T. 
and  R.  Ingram,  Chester,  carpenters— Coughtiie  and  Bell,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
engineers — Selfc  and  Lawday,  Bath,  ironmongers— Smith  and  Ilesp,  York,  solicitors — 
Carr  and  Kettle,  Hanley,  tallow-chandlers — Pook  and  Parker,  South  Petherton, 
Somersetshire,  linendrapers — Parry  and  Jackson,  Baschurch,  Shropshire,  farmers — 
Lowther  and  Last,  Dowgate  Hill,  estate-agents — Kirk  and  Corner,  East  Dereham, 
schoolmasters — Gordon  and  Co.  Woodside,  manufacturers,  and  the  Bon-Accord 
Cotton-mill  Company,  Aberdeen  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Kilgour. 

Bankrupts.— John  Mainprice,  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  innkeeper,  to  surrender 
Sept.  4,  Oct.  8  :  solicitors,  Hawkins  and  Co.,  New  Boswell  Court;  Hustwick,  So- 
ham  ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Henry  Ward,  Ilolbeach,  dra¬ 
per,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  18:  solicitors,  Cooperand  Sons,  Manchester;  Motteram  and  Co. 
Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham — James  Robinson,  ltipon, 
surgeon,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  7  :  solicitors,  Mitchell,  Halifax;  Wise,  Ripon;  Courtenay, 
Leeds  ;  official  assignee,  Young,  Leeds — John  King,  East  Stonehouse,  builder, 
Sept.  12,  Oct.  3  :  solicitors,  Edmonds  and  Sons,  Plymouth  ;  Stogdon,  Exeter  ;  official 
assignee,  Ilernaman,  Exeter — John  Chell,  Manchester,  oilman,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  1  : 
solicitors,  Thompson  and  Debenham,  Salters’  Hall;  Andrew,  Manchester;  official 
assignee,  Pott,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — Sept.  19,  Clifton,  Brandon,  brewer— Sept.  12,  E.  and  J.  Williams, 
Dudley— Sept.  12,  Bailey,  Coventry,  riband-manufacturer — Sept.  9,  Ellins,  Droit- 
wicli,  salt-manufacturer — Sept.  18,  Hague  and  Co.  Manchester,  commission- 
agents. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  tmless  cause  be  sliotm  to  the  contrary ,  o?i  the  day  of 
meeting. — Sept.  19,  J.  Woods,  Conduit  Street,  tailor — Sept.  19,  Garrett,  Stowmarket, 
coachmakcr — Sept.  23,  Sharrock,  Toxteth  Park,  victualler— Sept.  28,  Rollason  and 
Burman,  Birmingham,  glass-dealers. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Boyd,  Perth,  merchant,  Sept.  3,  Oct.  1. 


Friday ,  August  30. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — ltodd  and  Maddox,  Little  Newport  Street,  booksellers 
—Reynolds  and  Holman,  Bath,  drapers— Taplin  sen.  and  Taplinjun.  Blockley, 
Worcestershire,  timber-merchants — W.  and  E.  Yining,  Bristol,  corn-factors — Barbe 
and  Co.  Old  Trinity  House,  Water  Lane,  wine-merchants — Allon  and  Patterson, 
South  Shields,  soap-manufacturers — Manley  and  Wood,  Regent’s  Circus,  dealers  in 
■childbed-linen — J.  and  W.  Stork,  Huddersfield,  byers— Green  and  Hale,  Lewes, 
ironmongers— Payne  and  Danby,  Lower  Cropley  Terrace,  New  North  Road,  printers 
— Taylor  and  Co.  Birmingham,  booksellers  — Hoyle  and  Sons,  Manchester,  calico- 
printers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Graham — Nicholson  sen.  and  Nicholson  jun.  Minories, 
carpenters— Martin  and  Mortimer,  King  Street,  Rotherhithe,  starch-manufacturers 
— Bearup  and  Donkin,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  whitesmiths — Dawson  and  Co.  Cannon 
Street,  newsvenders  ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Dawson — S.  S.  and  J.  Bucknole,  Ailing- 
ton,  Dorsetshire,  tailors. 

Bankrupts. — Robert  Barker  and  Henry  Davey,  Bicester,  drapers,  to  surrender 
Sept.  9,  Oct.  10 :  solicitors,  Hardwick  and  Co.  Basinghall  Street ;  official  assignee, 
Caiman,  Birchin  Lane— Virgil  James  Powei.l,  King’s  Place,  Commercial  Road  East, 
tobacco-nnmufacturer.  Sept.  7,  Oct.  10:  solicitor,  Burnell,  Fenchurch  Street  ;  official 
assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street— Robert  M‘Dowall,  Worthing,  draper. 
Sept.  7,  Oct.  10:  solicitor,  Cattlin,  Ely  Place;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall 
Street— Charles  Porter,  Braintree,  grocer,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  11:  solicitor,  Cotterell, 
Throgmorton  Street ;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Samuel  Wilson, 
Wolverhampton,  grocer,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  15:  solicitor,  Chaplin,  Birmingham;  official 
assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham — William  Jefferson,  Hull,  painter,  Sept.  18, 
Oct.  16:  solicitor,  Moss,  Hull;  official  assignee,  Carrick,  Hull— Robert  Smith, 
Liverpool,  tavern-keeper,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  4:  solicitor,  Owen,  Liverpool;  official  assig¬ 
nee,  Bird,  Liverpool— William  Miller  and  Alexander  Miller,  Liverpool,  wine- 
mrre'  ants,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  4  :  solicitor,  Cooper,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Turner, 
Liverpool— John  Snowball,  Gateshead,  builder.  Sept.  13,  Oct.  15:  solicitors,  Bell 
and  Cc. Bow  Churchyard ;  Chater,  Newcastle;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Div  d  :nds. — Sept.  23,  Hemsworth,  Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  wine- 
mcrchnnt— Sept.  23,  Willis,  Trowbridge,  broker— Sept.  21,  Duckham,  Little  Love 
Lane,  Wood  Street,  hosier— Sept.  26,  Coker,  Narford,  Norfolk,  timber-dealer — Sept. 
26,  Toil  and  Ronald,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  East  India  merchants — Sept.  27,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Leicester,  nine-merchant — Sept.  24,  Boycot,  Kidderminster,  draper — Sept. 
20, ltoyle,  Manchester,  gingham-manufacturer — Sept.  20,  Little,  Blackburn,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  currier. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shoten  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— Sept.  27,  Gillatt,  Chapel  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  builder — Sept.  26,  Ryan, 


Mark  Lane,  manufacturing-chemist— Sept.  21,  Arundell,  Titclifield,  brewer — Sept. 
28,  Barnard,  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  baker — Sept.  21,  Collingwood,  Abingdon,  butcher 
— Sept.  23,  Pretyman  and  Hobson,  Cornhill,  ironmongers — Sept.  20,  Parkinson, 
Manchester,  warehouseman. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Forster,  Glasgow,  Sept.  4,  25 — Gibson,  Edinburgh,  so¬ 
licitor,  Sept.  4,  25. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs, 

Friday . 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

961 

961 

96j} 

9G| 

961 

961 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

961 

961 

9Gjj 

96§ 

9(ij 

961 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

97 

071 

071 

97 

974 

97 

3J  per  Cents . 

301 

99 

99 

98? 

991 

99J 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

213 

*1 

214 

81 

216 

«i 

2151 

»1 

2141 

8i 

214 

264 

65 

Exchequer  Bills,  ljd.  per  diem . 

India  Bonds,  31  per  Cent . 

68  pm. 

65 

68 

68 

68 

88  pm. 

88 

88 

88 

— 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

..5  p 

.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.5  p.  Ct. 

108 

Belgian . 

•  •44 

— 

Oil 

Mexican . 

.5 

— 

29f 

Ditto . 

..21 

— 

Michigan . 

— 

— 

Brazilian . 

— 

921 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

— 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

— 

60 

New  York  (1858; . 

— 

93 

Chilian . 

— 

1031 

Ohio . 

— 

_ _ 

Danish  . 

..3 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

.5 

— 

831  ex  d 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

..24 

— 

571 

Peruvian . 

.44 

— 

61 J 

Ditto . 

— 

89J 

Portuguese . 

— 

86 

French  . 

— 

— 

Ditto . 

— 

— 

Ditto . 

— 

97f.  50c. 

Russian . 

.5 

— 

1124 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

— 

731 

Spanish . . . 

— 

19J 

Illinois  . 

— 

— 

Ditto . 

.3 

— 

371 

Kentucky . 

— 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

44 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

- 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

343 

S  H  A  R  E  S. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways— 

Banks — 

7§ 

9$ 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

291 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18i 

421 

531 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

79  J 

Union  of  London . 

i-’i 

London  and  Blackwall . 

Mines — 

6 

151 

15? 

31} 

South- w'estern . 

641 

M ISCELL  AN  EOUS — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

14} 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

16§  ex  d. 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27} 

East  and  West  India . 

143 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

785 

121? 

St.  Katherine . 

8l“ 

South  Australian  . 

1S1  ex  d 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7tli  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  day  of  August  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notes  issued . £30,216,870  Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,5)84,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,989,412 

Silver  Bullion .  227,458 


£30,21G,870 


£30,216,870 


BASKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,236,561 

Public  Deposits’  .  7,927,165 

Other  Deposits .  9,377,85)4 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,292,333 


£36,386,953 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity')  £14,430,847 


Other  Securities .  10,720,307 

Notes  .  10,55)6,710 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  639,089 


£36,386,953 


•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10$ 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  4  Ilf 


METALS.  Per  ton. 


Copper,  British  Calces  £84 

0 

0  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Iron,  British  Bars  . . . 

.  5 

10 

0  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Lead,  British  Pig. . . . 

.  17 

15 

0  . 

.  18 

0 

0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . 

.  13 

15 

0  . 

.  14 

0 

0 

s.  s. 

Wheat, R.New  40  to 4 1 

Fine . 41—43 

Old  . 40  —  42 

White . 41  —  42 

Fine .  42  —  44 

Super.  New.  45  —  50 


GRAIN,  Mark 

Rye . 22  to  23 

Barley .  19  —  20 

Malting...  23  —  24 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  —  50 

Fine .  50  —  52 

Peas,  Hog....  28—29 


Lane,  Aug.  30. 

s  s. 

Maple . 29  to  31 

White _ 26—28 

Boilers  ...  28  —  31 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Old .  27  —  29 

Indian  Corn.  27 — 29 


».  s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  16  to  17 
Fine  ..  17  —  18 
Poland  ...  18 — 19 
Fine  . .  19  —  20 
Potato....  21  —  22 
Fine  ..  23  —  24 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  43$.  5d.  I  Rye  .  22$.  lOrf. 

Barley _  22  6  Beans  . 27  9 

Oats .  18  0  I  Peas  . 27  2 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Aug.  21. 

Wheat  ....  43$.  Gd.  I  Rye . 20$.  10J, 

Barley  .  23  0  Beans  . 28  1 

Oats  .  17  9  I  Peas . 26  3 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40$.  to  43$. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  . . . . : . 30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  Gd.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 


Butter — Best  Fresh,  11$.  Orf.  per  doz. 
Carlow,  31.  6s.  to  3l.  10s.  per  ewt. 


Bacon,  Irish  . 

. . .  .per  cwt.  60$.  to 

0?. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  . . . 

.  42  — 

60 

Derby  Plain . 

.  44  — 

54 

Hams,  York . 

.  60  — 

70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 

Beef  . .  2  6  to  2  10  to  3  4  .  2  10  to  3  6  to  3  10  i  Friday.  Monday 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  3  8  —  3  10  —  4  2  Beasts  .  1,117 .  4,184 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  8  —  3  4  —  3  8  Sheep.  12, '60  .  31,620 

Pork  ..  2  8  —  3  4—4  0  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  ol  Calves .  602  330 

Lamb..  3  4  —  4  0  —  4  4  .  3  8  —  4  0  —  4  6  |  Pigs...  245  .  255 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnhaw  ditto . 


110$.  to  130$. 
126  —  210 
100  —  108 
0—0 


W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  peril). 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
I  Fine  Combing . 


12d.  to  13  U.7. 

11  —  12J 

12  —  0 
101-  111 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 
Cumberland.  Smithfield. 

Hay,  Good .  74$.  to  78$ .  72s.  to  74s.  .. 

Inferior .  50  —  68  .  50  —  70  ... 

New' .  50  —  68  .  48  —  63  ... 

Clover .  80  —  86  .  88  —  90  . . . 

Wheat  Straw' .  26  —  30  .  22  —  28 


Whitechapel. 

. . .  65$.  to  70" 

0  —  0 
, . .  55—63 

, . .  75—84 

. . .  23—26 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  15  6 

Refined  .  1  17  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  3 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4$.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  [Gd.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  15  6 

Tees .  13  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohca,  fine. .  .per  lb.‘  0s.  Id. to  0$.  3d. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  tine .  1  3  —  2  4 

■  In  Bond — Duty  2$.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  tine  (iu  bond,/  per  cwt.  63$.  to  102$. 

Good  Ordinary . .  43  —  46$.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  25$.  4 Jd. 

West  India  Molasses  .....  13$.  Od.  to  15$.  Gd. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


TNTUA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

X  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture— MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no- 
Madaas  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
apropriatc  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o’Clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6 d;  Reserved  Seats, 3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  x'cpresentation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 


A  K 

JLJLE? 


XX  EXHIBITION. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Art  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Prizeholders  of  the  year  1849  will  be  open 
during  next  week  to  the  Public  AVITHOUT  TICKETS  or 
PAYMENT,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6  daily.  The  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  close  on  Saturday  the  7th  instant. 

August  31,  1850.  GEORGE  GODAVIN,  1  Honorary 
LEAVIS  POCOCK,  j  Secretaries. 


'THE  SOCIETY  for  the  REFORM  of 

JL  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  has  ADJOURNED  its 
AVEEKLY  MEETINGS  till  the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 

Their  Secretary  will  continue  to  attend  to  all  Correspondence 
addressed  to  their  Office,  at  Messrs.  Saunders’s  Colonial  Li¬ 
brary,  6,  Charing  Cross. 

'FILE  WATER-CURE. — Dr.  WILSON  of 

X  Malvern,  at  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of  Patients,  will 
continue  to  visit  London  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month;  and 
may  be  consulted  September  3d,  at  Hathaway’s  Hotel,  Brook  j 
Street,  Grosvcnor  Square,  from  10  to  4  ;  his  colleague,  Dr.  I 
Stummes,  superintending  the  Establishment  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Homoeopathic  Patients  may  also  consult  Dr.  AV.  as  to 
those  domestic  Water-cure  processes  that  are  combined  with 
so  much  efficacy  with  Homoeopathic  treatment. 

npHE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  j 

X  COMPANY'.  Established  1836.  Incorporated  by  Act  o  hi 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1,  Aloorgate  Street. 

In  this  institution  are  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  mutual 
association  with  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company.  The 
assured  in  the  Participation  Branch  derive  the  whole  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  class,  divided  every  five  years. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1836,  the  Company  has  issued  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Thousand  Policies  ;  the  sums  thereby  assured 
amounting  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  Next  Division  will  be  made  in  the 
year  1851 ;  and  in  participating  in  that  Division,  Policies  ef¬ 
fected  before  30th  April  next  will  derive  One  Y'ear’s  Additional 
Profit  above  Policies  effected  at  a  later  period. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Secretary. 

T7C0H0MIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

JUj  society. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every  j 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000?.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi-  i 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62^?.  per  Cent  on  i 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000?.  Income  170,000?.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 

6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

'THE  ROYAL  NATAL,  MILITARY, 

X  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 

James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANGE  COMP  ANT :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh ;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col- 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 

Sum  added  Sum  added  Sum 
Sum  Time  to  policy  to  policy  payable 

Assured.  Assured.  in  1841.  in  1848.  at  death. 

£  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

5,000  13  yrs  10  mths.  683  6  8  787  10  0  6,470  16  8 

5,000  1  year  112  10  0  5,112  10  0 

1,000  12  years  100  0  0  157  10  0  1,257  10  0 

1,000  7  years  ■  157  10  0  1,157  10  0 

1,000  1  year  22  10  0  1,022  10  0 

500  12  years  50  0  0  78  15  0  628  15  0 

500  4  years  45  0  0  545  0  0 

500  1  year  11  5  0  511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  he  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London.  _ 

C II  LETS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

O  for  31s.  6 d.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1?.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post  free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major- Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn, 
Bt.  G.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.H. 

Lt.-Gn.  SirJ. Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  R  A. 

Capt.SirG.Back,R.N.  F.R.S 


Maj. -Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Ed.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Maj. -Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 

Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 

Wm.  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Jno.  Rolt,  K.C.B. 
Maj.  F.  S.  Sothebv,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppage,  R.N.  I 
Capt.  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Leger  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 

Physician — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S.  j 
Counsel — J.  Measure,  Esq.  4,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Neate,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator, 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 

Assurances  arc  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one 
climate  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  arc  divided  among  the  assured. 
JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 

TXRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

J D  COMPANY. 

1 ,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 
HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  Haim. 

Policies  may  thus  he  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only ;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100?.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 

Whole  Premium  aftc 

Seven  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

30  . 

35  . 

40  . 

45  . 

50  . 

55  . 

60  . 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 


TO  BOOKSELLERS  and  STATIONERS. 

X  —To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  a  first-rate  BUSINESS  in  the 
City  of  MONTREAL,  Canada. 

The  STOCK,  which  is  well  selected,  in  excellent  order,  and 
moderate  in  quantity,  will  be  offered  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  and 
an  extensive  Newspaper  business  is  attached  to  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Shop,  which  is  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city,  i9  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  Bindery  and  Ware- 
room  attached  to  it. 

As  the  terms  will  he  easy,  this  may  in  every  respect  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  take  up  a  genteel 
and  profitable  retail  business. 

All  particulars  will  be  made  known,  to  principals  only,  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Clayton  and  Sox,  News 
Agents,  265.  Strand,  London ;  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Bo\i>,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  or  Messrs.  Lumsden  and  Son,  Glasgow. 

August  1850. 


THE 
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E  ROYAL  PATENT  WASHING 


ECHI’S  DESKS,  WORK-BOXES, 

and  TEA-CHESTS,  4,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  com¬ 
bine  all  that  is  superb  and  cheap,  with  the  most  approved 
patterns,  invented  by  himself,  manufactured  on  his  own  pre¬ 
mises  ;  where  may  be  seen  some  of  the  richest  specimens  in 
the  world  of  Papier  Mache  Goods,  Dressing-cases,  Bagatelle- 
tables,  Ivory  Chessmen  and  Chess-boards,  rich  Card-cases, 
Tablets,  and  in  fact  everything  for  the  work-table  and  dres¬ 
sing-toilet,  displayed  in  a  style  of  elegance  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  this  kingdom.  Meclii  is  the  sole  and  original  inventor 
of  the  Castellated  Tooth-brushes,  Magic  Strop  and  Paste,  the 
Peculiar  Steel  Razor,  the  Cushioned  Bagatelle-tables,  and 
various  improvements  in  Portable  Desks  and  Dressing-cases 
combined. 

MANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

Word  PALETOT,  but  the  PATENTEES  of  the  design 
and  material  used  in  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  article 
of  dress  are  Messrs.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Pa¬ 
tentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  who  have  agents  in 
every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies. 
Their  London  Address  beiim  as  follows — 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  116,  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 

No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOY'S’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

U.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  114,116,  118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Curnhill. 

HTHE  ATRAPILATORY,  or  LIQUID 

X  HAIR-DYE. — The  only  dye  that  really  answers  for  all 
colours,  and  does  not  require  redoing,  but  as  the  hair  grows, 
as  it  never  fades  or  acquires  that  unnatural  red  or  purple  tint 
common  to  all  other  dyes.  ROSS  &  SONS  can,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  recommend  the  above  DYE  as  infallible ; 
and  ladies  or  gentlemen  requiring  it  are  requested,  if  conve¬ 
nient,  to  have  it  done  the  first  time  at  their  establishment, 
which  will  enable  them  to  use  it  after wai’ds  themselves  with¬ 
out  the  chance  of  failure.  They  think  it  necessary  to  add  that, 
by  attending  strictly  to  the  instructions  given  with  the  dye, 
numerous  parties  have  succeeded  equally  well  without  coming 
to  them. — Ross  &  Sons,  119  and  120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

r  ADIES  TRAYELLING,  or  during  the 

Aj  Promenade,  the  Aquatic  Excursion,  or  while  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  will  find  ROW¬ 
LAND'S  KALYDOR  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the 
Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording 
the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  health¬ 
ful  state  of  the  skin  Freckles,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Spots,  Pim¬ 
ples,  Flushes,  and  Discolourations,  also  fly  before  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  give  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Europe.  '»*  It  is  imperative  on  Pur¬ 
chasers  to  see  that  the  words  “  Rowland’s  Kalydor  ”  are  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  4s.  6c?.  and  8s.  6<?.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  A. 
Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

“  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  NERVOUS- 

A  NESS,  Constipation,  Indigestion,  and  Debility,  from 
which  I  had  suffered  great  misery,  and  which  no  medicine 
could  remove  or  relieve,  have  been  effectually  cured  by 
DU  BARRY’S  HEALTH-RESTORING  FOOD,  in  a  very  short 
time. — W.  R.  Reeves,  Pool  Anthony,  Tiverton.”  “Eight 
years’  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  debility,  with  cramps,  spasms, 
and  nausea,  for  which  my  servant  had  consulted  the  advice  of 
many,  have  been  effectually  removed  by  Du  Baiuiy’s  deli¬ 
cious  Health-restoring  Food  in  a  very  short  time. — Rev.  John 
YY.  Flavell,  Ridlington  Rectory,  Norfolk.”  “Three  years’ 
excessive  nervousness,  with  pains  in  my  neck  and  left  arm, 
and  general  debility  which  rendered  my  life  very  miserable, 
has  been  radically  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  Health-restoring 
Food. — Alexander  Stuart,  Archdeacon  of  Ross,  Skibbereen.” 
A  copious  Extract  of  50,000  cures  sent  gratis  by  Du  Barry  and 
Co.  Sold  in  canisters,  with  full  instructions,  weighing  lib. 
2s.  9 d.  ;  21b.  4s.  6 d. ;  51b.  11s.;  121b.  at  22s.  Super-refined  quality, 
101b.  33s.  ;  51b.  22s. — Du  Barry  and  Co.  127,  New  Bond 
Street,  London  ;  and  through  all  grocers,  chemists,  and  book¬ 
sellers.  Caution. — The  health  of  many  persons  having  been 
seriously  injured  by  spurious  compounds  under  imitation 
of  name,  or  called  similar  by  their  unscrupulous  com¬ 
pounders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  Messrs.  Du  Barry  and 
Co.’s  name  on  each  canister,  in  order  to  avoid  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  heartless  knavery. 

\  CASE  OF  SEVERE  DEBILITY 

il  and  LIVER  COMPLAINT  CURED  by  HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  R.  Coogan,  Esq.  Professor 
of  Languages  and  Mathematics,  142,  Upper  Dorset  Street, 
Dublin,  dated  August  1st,  1850,  to  Professor  Holloway :  “  Sir — 
wishing  to  testify  my  giatitude  for  the  incalculable  benefit 
which  1  have  received  by  taking  your  excellent  Pills,  I  feel 
that  I  am  but  paying  a  just  debt  in  acknowledging  that  I  have 
been  restored  to  perfect  health  solely  through  their  use  after 
suffering  for  five  years  general  debility,  bile,  and<  disordered 
liver.  I  am  now  so  strong  that  neither  change  of  weather, 
colds,  or  indulgence  of  any  kind  ever  affect  me.”  Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment,  244, 
Strand,  London. 


0 


more  by  the  washing  than  in  the  wear.  The  superior  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  Company’s  method  are  the  cleansing  and  purify¬ 
ing  linen  by  pure  water  only — extremely  moderate  charges — 
absence  of  all  rough  scrubbing,  no  lime  or  corrosive  materials 
used.  By  these  means,  the  linen  will  last  as  long  again  as 
when  washed  in  the  ordinary  mode.  A  list  of  prices  will  he 
forwarded  on  application ,  and  one  of  the  superintendents  will 
wait  on  families.  The  Establishment  is  at  all  times  open  for 
inspection. — Turnliam  Green  Lodge,  Turnliam  Green. 

J  Y  EERIE’S  PATENT  GAS  BATH.— By 

A  J  the  use  of  the  above,  a  hot  bath  can  he  obtained  in  six 
minutes  for  less  than  twopence.  Every  family  should  pro¬ 
vide  itself  with  this  invaluable  requisite,  its  limited  cost 
placing  it  within  the  means  of  all,  and  its  simplicity  within 
the  management  of  a  child.  Defrie’s  ECONOMIC  GAS 
COOKING  STOVES  are  adapted  for  all  establishments,  large 
or  small,  and  need  only  to  he  seen  to  be  appreciated  for  their 
cleanliness  and  economy,  entirely  dispensing  with  all  coal.  To 
be  seen  daily  in  operation  (Saturday  excepted)  at  221,  Regent 
Street;  and,  also  in  action,  DEFRIE’S  DRY  GAS  METER; 
40,000  in  use. — N.B.  The  apparatus  can  be  applied  for  all 
heating  purposes. 

LD  FEATHER-BEDS  Redressed  and 

Purified  by  Steam  with  Patent  Machinery. — This  new 
proceas  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by 
expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge 
for  dressing,  3c?.  per  lb.  Old  and  mothy  Mattresses  effectually 
cured  and  remade ;  fetched  and  returned  carriage-free  within 
five  miles.  Heal  and  Sons’  list  of  Bedding,  containing  full 
particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post  on 
application  to  their  factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

1TETCALFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

ItA  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes- brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

CILYER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 

O  PATTERN’S— A.  R  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste 
fully  engraved. 

£  5. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  i.  (7. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


£12  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34?.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  he  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 

With  Travelling  Maps  and  Plans, 

MR.  HURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  may  be  had. 

L  HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  5s. 

2.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  RHINE.  12s. 

3.  HANDBOOK  OF  SOUTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  12s. 

4.  HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH 
PAINTING.  12s. 

5.  HANDBOOK  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE 
ALPS.  10s. 

G.  HANDBOOK  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  PAT- 
RENEES.  12s.  [lfis. 

7.  HANDBOOK  OF  SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA. 

8.  HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
PAINTING.  12s. 

9.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  ITALY  AND 
FLORENCE.  12s. 

10.  HANDBOOK  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND 
ROME.  1G.S. 

11.  HANDBOOK  OF  MALTA  AND  THE  EAST. 

12.  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYPT.  15s.  [15s. 

13.  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  EUROPE.  24s. 

14.  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.  16s. 

Also,  Next  Week, 

15.  HANDBOOK  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 
John  Muhhat,  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published,  in  fancy  coloured  boards,  price  Is.  G <i. 

f  1 IIAMBERS’S  PAPERS  FOE  THE 

\J  PEOPLE.  VOLUME  IV. 

Contents:  No.  25.  The  Bourbon  Family— 26.  Cali- 
'  fornia — 27.  The  Black  Pocket-Book  ;  a  Tale — 28.  Fene- 
lon  —  29.  Every-Day  Life  of  the  Greeks — 30.  Lady 
Marjory  St.  Just;  an  Autobiography — 31.  Science,  of 
the  Sunbeam — 32.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


T. 


Price  4s.  cloth  boards, 

LIVII  HISTO  RI  ARUM  LIBRI 

I.  II.  XXI.  XXII.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  in  English.  Edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt. 
Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Classical  Section  of 
Chambers’s  Educational  Course. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh;  W.  S.  Orr  and 
Co.  Amen  Corner,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


August 


31,  1850.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN’S  NEW 
CHARGE.— In  8vo.  price  2s. 

INFANT  11APTISM  CONSIDERED, 

X  in  a  Charge  delivered  at  the  Triennial  Visitation 
of  the  Province  of  Dublin.  By  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand  ; 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

Of  whom  may  be  obtained,  A  COMPLETE  LIST 
of  ARCHBISHOP  WIIATELY’S  WORKS. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  5,  will  be  published,  in  fcp.  8vo. 

/CORPULENCE ;  or  Excess  of  Eat  in  the 

\J  Human  Body  ;  its  relations  to  Chemistry  and  Phy¬ 
siology,  its  bearings  on  other  Diseases  and  the  value  of 
Human  Life,  and  its  indications  of  Treatment.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Emaciation.  By  Thomas  King  Cham¬ 
bers,  D.M.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Gulstonian  Lecturer  for  *1850. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  8vo.  with  Wood-cuts,  5s.  Part  XL.  of 

nnHE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ANATOMY 

X  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  of  General  and  Morbid 
Anatomy  in  King’s  College,  London,  and  Physician  to 
the  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Contents  :  Tongue,  (concluded,)  by  II.  II.  Salter, 
Esq. — Touch,  by  Dr.  Carpenter — Tunicata,  by  T.  Ru¬ 
pert  Jones,  Esq. — Urethra,  by  John  Adams,  Esq. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  complete  their  sets. 
Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


In  a  few  days  Mill  be  published,  the  Second  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  with  numerous  Wood  En¬ 
gravings,  and  Sixteen  Etchings  by  the  Author,  square 
crown  8 vo. 

O ACRED  AND  LEGENDARY'  ART; 

O  or  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Author  of  “Legends  of  the  Monastic  Or¬ 
ders,”  “  Characteristics  of  Women,”  &c. 

Just  published,  by  the  same  Author, 
LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of 
“  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.”  In  one  volume,  square 
crown  8vo.  illustrated  with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author, 
and  84  Wood-cuts,  285.  cloth. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


Two  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  in  folio,  price  4/.  145.  6/7.; 
Proofs,  6/.  65. 

HPHE  BRITANNIA  AND  CONWAY 

X  TUBULAR  BRIDGES;  with general  Inquiries  on 
Beams  and  on  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Con¬ 
struction.  By  Edwin  Clark,  Resident  Engineer.  With 
the  Sanction  and  under  the  Supervision  of  Robert 
Stephenson. 

Day  and  Son,  17,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ; 
and  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 


JOYCE’S  CATECHISM  OF  NATURE. 

New  Edition,  bound  in  cloth,  price  15. 

rpiIE  CATECHISM  OF  NATURE:  for 

X  the  Use  of  Schools.  Corrected  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Improved  and  much  en¬ 
larged,  by  D.  II .  Campbell,  Esq. 

“  I  have  revised  the  whole  work,  added  notes,  and 
substituted  for  the  classification  of  Linmeus  the 
modern  and  more  acceptable  one  of  Lamarch,  Cuvier, 
Lindley,  Kirby,  &c. ;  with  a  short  chapter  on  Geology.” 
— Preface. 

William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  GREEK  DRAMA. 

In  12mo.  price  45.  (with  a  Plan  of  a  Greek  Theatre,) 

rpHE  ATHENIAN  STAGE;  a  Handbook 

X  for  Students.  |From  the  German  of  Witzschel, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  M.A. ;  and  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Riving  tons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo 
Place ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Editors, 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  GRECIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  35.  6/7. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  35.  6/7. 

3.  HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  SYNONYMES.  65.  Gd. 

This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  Gd. 

qUIE  NATURE  AND  CURE  OF  CON- 

I  SUMPTION,  INDIGESTION,  SCROFULA,  and 
NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

Price  4s. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  for  the  PREVEN¬ 
TION  of  CONSUMPTION. 

Also,  price  35. 

CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  of  the  CURE  of  CON-  1 
SUMPTION  and  INDIGESTION.  By  G.  Calvert 
Holland,  M.D. 

London  :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row. 

NEW  WORK  ON  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY,  BY  ARNOLD  AND  PAUL. 

In  12mo.  price  5s.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  modern  geogra- 

PHY  and  HISTORY  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Putz,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul,  M.A.  and  Edit¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A. 

This  volume  completes  the  Series  of  Professor  P'utz’s 
Handbooks. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  (lately  published,)  by  the 
same  Editors, 

1.  HANDBOOK  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 
and  HISTORY.  65.  Gd. 

2.  HANDBOOK  of  JdEDIJEVAL  GEOGRAPHY 
and  HISTORY.  45.  Gd. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Just  published,  foolscap  8vo.  price  is.  Gd.  cloth, 

niCERONIS  CATO  MAJOR,  sive  de 

\J  Senectute,  Lselius,  sive  de  Amicitia,  et  E pistol® 
Select®  ;  with  English  Notes  and  an  Index.  By  Geo. 
Long.  Being  a  Second  Volume  of  the  Grammar-School 
Classics. 

Also,  lately  published,  a  New  Edition  of  the  First 
Volume,  price  5s. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS;  with  English  Notes 
and  Three  Maps,  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Burton-on-Trent. 

“We  can  confidently  recommend  this  as  the  best 
school  edition,  and  we  feel  ceitain  that  it  will  satisfy 
every  reasonable  demand  that  can  be  made.” — Classical 
Museum. — Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane; 
George  Bell,  Fleet  Street.  I 


The  New  Series  of  Royal  Female  Biographies. 

In  the  press, 

LIVES  OF  TIIE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND 

AND  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

“  The  treasures  of  antiquity  laid  up 

In  old  historic  rolls  I  opaned.” — Beaumont. 

Of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  how  little  is  known ;  and  yet  how  important  were  the  parts  they  played  in  their  day! 
The  early— and  in  many  instances  violent — deaths  of  the  Scottish  Kings  caused  almost  every  reign  to  commence 
with  a  long  minority,  during  which  the  struggle  for  power  lay  between  the  affection  or  ambition  of  a  mother,  a 
stranger  in  the  land,  striving  for  the  guardianship  of  her  son  with  the  political  power  which  it  involved,  and  a 
turbulent  nobility,  always  in  search  of  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  contemptuous  alike  of  foreign  and  female 
domination.  Events  of  such  importance,  involving  passions  of  such  lasting  interest  to  human  "nature,  must 
render  these  lives  not  less  interesting  than  those  contained  in  the  companion  work  of  this  new  school  of 
historical  biography  originated  by  the  author  of  the  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  embellished  with  Portraits  and  Engraved  Titlepages. 

Volume  I.  will  be  published  early  in  October,  containing  the  Lives  of  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of  James  IV.; 
Magdalene  of  France,  first  Queen  of  James  V.;  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  Queen  of  James  V.,  and  Mother 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Price  105.  Gd.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Volume  II.  will  be  published  early  in  1851. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMM ANDER-IN- 
CIIIEF. — Now  ready,  price  5s.  cloth,  Third  Edition, 
corrected  and  revised,  with  a  Chronological  Table 
of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  English  Dates,  of 

A  SHORT  COURSE  OF  HISTORY. 

XJL  First  Series— Greece,  Rome,  and  England.  By 
Rev.  H.  Le  M.  Chepmell,  M.A. 

A  Second  Series,  containing  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Modern  Times,  is  in  the  press. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Price  45.  the  Second  Edition  of 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the 

XjL  RECTUM.  By  James  Syme,  F.R.S. E.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.  &c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

f  i  AKDFNINGr. — The  Emit,  Elower,  and 

vT  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D. 
F.R.S. E.  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  60  Wood-cuts.  Price  35.  Gd. 

“  One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  gardening  ex¬ 
tant.”—  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

“  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  excellent  work  on  horticul¬ 
ture,  which  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
branch  of  science  of  which  it  treats.” — Professor  Dun¬ 
bar's  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 


This  day,  in  8vo.  price  I65.  containing  819  closely- 
printed  pages,  and  illustrated  by  238  Engravings  on 
Wood,  a  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

rpHE  PRINCIPLES  OE  SURGERY. 

X  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.  F.E.C.S  E.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  See.  Sec. 

The  former  Edition  was  thus  noticed  : 

“An  improvement,  we  will  venture  to  say,  upon  all 
that  has  gone  before  it.” — London  Medical  Gazette. 

“An  admirable  epitome  of  the  surgical  science  of  the 
day.’  ’ — Lancet. 

“  It  presents  the  philosophy  of  the  science  more  fully 
and  clearly  than  any  other  work  in  the  language  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.”  -  Philadelphia  Medical  Ex- 

aminer.  - 

Recently  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PRACTICE  OE  SURGERY.  In 

X  small  8 vo.  price  95.  containing  710  closely-printed 
pages. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman  &  Co.  London. 

A  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  the  following  Bible 
Dictionaries  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  post-paid 
application  to  the  Edinburgh  Publishers. 

4  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL 

XI  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Kitto,  assisted  by  40 
able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and 
American,  whose  initials  are  affixed  to  their  respective 
Contributions.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  554  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood,  besides  Maps  and  Views  on  Steel, 
and  presents  a  compendium  of  Biblical  information, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  this  country  to 
surpass  any  similar  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
In  2  thick  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  3 1. 


i  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL 

A  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Ivitto.  Forming  a 
Popular  Digest  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding'  Work, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Religious  Public,  and  possessing  the  same  superiority 
over  popular  dictionaries  of  its  class  as  the  Original 
Work  confessedly  does  over  those  which  aspire  to 
higher  erudition.  In  a  thick  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  336 
Engravings  on  Wood,  price  255. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co. ;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ; 
and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  London. 

Lately  published,  12mo.  35.  Gd.  cloth  lettered, 

'EY  WICK  DE  PORQUET’S  ITALIAN 


]• 


GRAMMAR;  or  Grammatica  Romana,  for  the 
Use  of  English  Pupils.  With  copious  Colloquial  Exer¬ 
cises,  each  of  which  is  headed  with  Examples  on  the 
preceding  Rules.  Also  Tables  of  all  Irregular  Verbs,  in 
which  those  in  ere  long  and  short  have  been  so  classed 
as  to  be  easily  retained.  Framed  partly  on  the  plan  of 
the  Parisian  Grammar,  by  the  same  Author,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  authorities,  viz.  Corticelli,  Vene- 
roni,  Vergani,  Biagioli,  &c.  &o.  A  KEY  to  Ditto, 
with  Grammatical  Annotations,  for  Self-Tuition.  12mo. 
25.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

Also, 

FENWICK  DE  PORQUET’S  MODERN  KEY  to 
the  ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  ;  with  Easy  Compositions, 
intended  as  Conversational  Exercises  for  acquiring  a 
rapid  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  Tongue. 
12mo.  35.  Gd.  cloth  lettered. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Author,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  of 
whom  may  be  had  the  whole  of  Fenwick  de  Porquet’s 
Publications. 


ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  GUIDE  THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

Price  10s.  6/7.  a  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

1  >  LACK’S  PICTUIIESaUE  TOUEIST, 

X)  and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE-BOOK 
through  ENGLAND  and  WALES ;  containing  194 
Routes,  and  26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and 
Charts,  besides  Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  con¬ 
tains  upwards  of  5,000  Names,  and  embraces  a  List  of 
the  Inns  in  aU  the  Towrns  and  Villages.  The  volume 
is  tersely  written,  closely  printed,  and  portable. 

“Forty-eight  new  routes,  twelve  engraved  charts, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  letterpress  have 
j  been  added  to  what  in  its  olden  state  was  the  cheapest, 
the  best,  and  the  handiest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  sold 
by  all  Booksellers. 

TO  TOURISTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  day,  in  a  closely-printed  volume,  (800  pp.) 
price  105.  Gd. 

r\ UIDE  to  the  HIGHLANDS  and  IS- 

IjT  LANDS  of  SCOTLAND,  including  ORKNEY 
and  ZETLAND;  Descriptive  of  their  Scenery,  Statis¬ 
tics,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History;  containing  also. 
Directions  for  Visiting  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with 
a  Large  Map,  Views,  Tables  of  Distances,  Notices  of 
Inns,  & c.  By  George  and  Peter  Anderson  of  Inver¬ 
ness.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  remodelled  through¬ 
out. 

“  The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.” — Atlas. 

“  By  far  the  fullest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  best 
written  Guide  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  has 
ever  been  published.” — Monthly  Review. 

“No  stranger  should  set  foot  in  the  Highlands  until 
he  has  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  Anderson’s 
Guide  ;  and,  moreover,  it  wrill  be  found  most  agreeable 
reading,  without  any  reference  to  the  express  purpose 
for  which  it  lias  been  written,  and  ought  therefore  to 
have  a  place  in  every  library.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  first  thing  the  tourist  should  ask  for  when  he 
comes  here  to  enjoy  a  few  pleasure  excursions  over 
Scotland  is  Anderson’s  Guide.” — Edinburgh  Advertiser . 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

rp0  TOURISTS.— BLACK’S  GUIDE- 

L  BOOKS  AND  TRAVELLING  MAPS. 

New  Editions. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide- 
Books  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We 
have  looked  carefully  through  the  volumes.  They  are 
admirably  *  got  up  ’ ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and 
remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive.  Altogether,  this 
series  of  works  is  of  immense  value  to  tourists.” — Art 
Journal. 

Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  8s.  Gd. 
Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands.  105.  Gd. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England.  105.  Gd. 
Black’s  Economical  Tourist  of  Scotland.  35.  6/7. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes. 
5s. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Edinburgh.  25.  Gd. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Glasgow.  25. 

Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  England.  45.  Gd. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland.  45.  6/7. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  6/7. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  25.  6/7, 
Black’s  Map  of  North  Wales.  15.  Gd. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  15.  Gd. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  Ls.  and  15.  6/7, 
each. 

Black’s  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  15.  Gd. 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland.  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  45.  6/7. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Dedicated ,  by  Permission ,  to  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

In  1  thick  volume  8vo.  double  columns,  price  125. 
The  Ninth  Edition,  enlarged,  corrected,  and 
improved,  of 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICINE, 

DESIGNED  FOR  POPULAR  USE.  Contain- 
ing  an  Account  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ;  with 
Directions  for  Administering  Medicines ;  the  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Diet  and  ltegimen  ;  and  the  Management  of  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Alexander 
Macaulay,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the 
New  Town  Dispensary. 

“  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought 
to  have  on  his  book-shelf.” — Brighton  Herald. 

“  If  sterling  merit  might  be  the  passport  to  success, 
this  work  will  obtain  the  most  extensive  celebrity.” — 
Bath  Herald. 

“  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  a  popular  system  of  medicine.” — Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

“  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  better  adapted 
for  consultation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  Decidedly  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.” — Caledonian  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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BOTEV’S  SHILLING  SERIES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

I  KYI  N  ( M3  WORKS:  Astoria,  2  vols.  in 

X  1,  with  fine  Portrait  of  the  Author,  price  2s. ;  and 
Brackbhidge  Hall,  double  volume,  Is.  3d. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Price  2s.  (id.  cloth;  or  3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

POMPEII;  its  Destruction  and 

Rediscovery.  Illustrated  with  nearly  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Engravings. 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  in  fcap.  sewed,  2s. 

HOAV  TO  MAKE  HOME  UN- 

HEALTHY.  By  the  Author  of  “Tracts  upon 
Health,  for  Cottage  Circulation.”  Reprinted  from  the 
Examiner. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  4s.  3d. 

r  1  REEK  SELECTIONS.  By  the  Rev. 

VT  Lewis  Page  Mercier,  formerly  Scholar  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School. 

London  :  James  Cornish,  297,  High  Holborn  ; 
Cornish,  Brothers,  Birmingham. 

QUPPLY  OF  "WATEB. — REVIEW  of 

kj  the  REPORT  by  the  GENERAL  BOARD  of 
HEALTH  on  the  SUPPLY  of  WATER  to  the  ME¬ 
TROPOLIS,  contained  in  a  Report  to  the  Directors  of 
the  London  (Watford)  Spring-water  Company.  By 
Samuel  Collett  Homersham,  C.E.  Price  Is. 

London:  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

TIIE  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN  WAR. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  3a,  3d.  sewed, 

THE  POLICY  OF  DENMARK  towards 

JL  the  DUTCIIIES  of  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
from  1806  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  in  March 
1848.  From  the  German  of  MM.  Droysen  &  Samver. 
London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  &  Longmans. 

This  day,  price  Is.  6 d. 

I)  LACK’S  IRON  HIGHWAY  from 

i)  LONDON  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW  ; 
being  a  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Railway  Lines  con¬ 
ducting  between  these  Cities,  (viJ  Gretna,  Carlisle, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Stafford,  and  Birmingham,)  with 
Charts  exhibiting  the  continuous  Lines  and  their 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  large  extent  of  the  adjacent 
country.— Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  : 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 

~ THE  MOORE  RAPHAEL— “  APOLLO  AND 
MARSYAS  ” 

THE  “LEADER”  of  Saturday, 

X  September  7th,  will  contain  a  finely-executed 
Wood  Engraving,  by  Linton,  of  this  exquisite  Picture, 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  by  whose 
kind  permission  the  print  is  published. 

Orders  should  be  sent  early,  to  secure  a  supply,  to 
J.  Clayton  jun.  265,  Strand,  London.  Price  Sixpence. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  105.  the  First  Volume  of 

'THE '  LADIES’  COMPANION,  beauti- 

A  fully  Illustrated,  and  elegantly  bound  in  a  cover 
designed  expressly  for  the  Work  by  II.  N.  Humphreys, 
Esq"  A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  3d. ; 
stamped,  4 d. ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts.  Part  VIII.  is  now 
ready,  price  1$.  bd. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. 


<i  Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  Household  Words.” — 

Shakspere. 

This  day  is  published,  price  Elevenpence,  the  Fifth 
Monthly  Part  of 

Household  words,  a  Weekly 

Journal,  designed  for  the  Instruction  and  En¬ 
tertainment  of  all  Classes  of  Readers.  Conducted  by 
Charles  Dickens.  Publishing  Weekly,  price  2d. ;  or 
stamped,  3d. ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts. 

Also,  THE  HOUSEHOLD*  NARRATIVE  of  CUR¬ 
RENT  EVENTS,  from  July  29th  to  August  29th,  being 
a  Monthly  Supplement  to  “Household  Words.”  Price 
2d. ;  or  stamped,  3d. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  (where  all 
Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


RAILWAY  LIBRARY— NEW  VOLUME. 


One  Shilling  each  in  boards,  or  in  cloth,  Is.  3d. 

1)  OMANCE  OF  WAR,  (First  Series.) 

X  V'  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Scottish  Ca¬ 
valier,”  &c.  Also,  in  this  Series : 


Dark  Scenes  of  History 
Hope  Leslie 

Light  Dragoon.  ByGleig 
Longbeard.  By  Maekay 
Pride  and  Prejudice 
London  :  Geo.  Routledge  and  Co.  and  all  Booksellers 
and  Newsvenders. 


Lilly  Dawson 
Waterwitch 
Spy.  By  J.  F.  Cooper 
Sense  and  Sensibility 
Jane  Sinclair,  &c.  &c. 


POPULAR  LIBRARY— NEW  VOLUME. 

One  Shilling  each  in  boards;  or  in  cloth.  Is.  3d. 

KALOOLAH:  an  Autobiography. 

Bv  W.  S.  Mayo.  Also,  in  this  Series  : 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  LIFE;  with  Portrait  by 
Harvey. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING’s  COMPLETE  WORKS, 
in  Sixteen  Volumes.— All  sold  separate,  at  Is.  each. 
HERMAN  MELVILLE’S  OMOO  AND  TYPEE. 
TAYLOR’S  (BAYARD)  ELDORADO,  or  the  Gold 
Regions. 

EMERSON’S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 
London:  Geo.  Routledge  and  Co.  Soho  Square; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


In  Penny  Weekly  Numbers,  and  Sixpenny  Monthly 
Parts*  Now  ready.  Part  I.  price  3d.  in  wrapper, 

THE  late  Sir'  R.  PEEL’S  SPEECHES. 

I  “  This  edition  carefully  edited,  is  printed  in  demy 
octavo,  on  the  best  paper,  with  new  type,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  every  speech  delivered  by  this  lamented  states¬ 
man  from  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  in  1810, 
down  to  the  last  speeeffin  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
collected  speeches  will  form  the  best  history  we  can 
possibly  have  of  the  events  of  the  last  forty  years. 
What  lie  did  has  become  part  of  the  magnificent  his¬ 
tory  of  England  what  lie  said,  while  he  did  it,  is  an 
admiration  1j*i?  *thc  present  and  an  example  for  the 
future.” 

London:  Geo.  Routledge  and  Co.  Soho  Square ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 
NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED 
THIS  DAY. 


With  a  Portrait  of  Louis  Philippe  from  an 
original  Drawing;  a  Portrait  of  Lablache 
by  Alfred  Crowquill ;  and  an  Illustration 
to  the  “Ladder  of  Gold.” 


The  September  Number,  price  Half-a-Crown,  of 

BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY 

WILL  CONTAIN  ! 

EIGHT  DAYS  OF  A  ROYAL  EXILE. 

By  Adolphus  D’IIoudetot. 

Now  first  published,  with  a  Portrait  of  Louis  Philippe 

THE  LADDER  OF  GOLD. 

By  Robert  Bell, 

Author  of  “  Wayside  Pictures  in  France,”  &c. 
With  an  Illustration. 

Snakes  and  Serpent-Charmers  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  By  White  Cooper. 

Taking  Good  Advice.  By  the  Louisianian  Swamp 
Doctor. 

Whitebait. 

John  Campbell,  the  Homicide.  By  the  Author  of 
“  The  Stories  of  Waterloo.” 

A  Camp-Meeting  in  America. 

The  Battle  of  Novara.  By  the  Authoress  of  “Leo- 
nie  Vermont.” 

ALISON’S  FALLACIES  ON  THE  FALL  OF 
ROME. 

The  Sugar  Camp  and  Accomac  ;  or  Notes  of  a  Tourist 
in  the  United  States.  By  Charles  Laninan. 
Inedited  Letters  of  Celebrated  Persons — Mrs. 
Piozzi. 

The  Hunter’s  Life  in  Africa. 

Lablache,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  By  Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Young  England’s  Onslaught  on  “  Young  Italy.” 

Our  Pilgrim  Land. 

Robert  Plumer  Ward  and  his  Contemporaries. 

Books  for  the  Country7. 

A  Glance  at  some  recent  Novels. 


ii. 

LONDON  AND  ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 

A  Second  Series  of  Literary  and  Historical  Memorials 
of  London.  By  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Author  of  “  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  &c.  2  vols. 

8vo. 


hi. 

LIFE  IN  AUSTRIA  AND 
HUNGARY. 

F  K  O  M  THE  GERMAN. 

By  Mary  Norman. 

3  vols.  post  8vo. 


IV. 

LAWSON’S 

HISTORY  OF  BANKING 

IN  ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  AND  SCOTLAND. 
8 vo.  16s.  with  Portraits. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

OR  TIIE  FAMILY  THAT  LIVED  N  THE 
FIRST  SOCIETY. 

2  vols.  post  8vo. 

“  Possesses  deep  interest  and  welcome  freshness.” — 
Athenaeum . 

“  We  have  no  clue  to  the  authorship  of  this  tale,  but 
it  is  by  a  skilful  hand.  There  is  throughout  a  racy 
strength  as  well  as  felicity  of  dialogue.” — Examiner. 

“  This  work  is  attractive  for  the  freshness  of  its  cha¬ 
racters  and  manners.  One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its 
naturalness;  there  is  no  attempt  at  painting  angels  and 
drvmons,  instead  of  men  and  women.  The  author’s 
mind  is  given  to  exposition,  satire,  and  reflection.  He 
truly  depicts  German  life,  with  its  oddities,  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  its  bonhomie,  and  its  good  feeling.” — Spectator. 


Aubrey  de  Vere’s  Picturesque  Sketches  of 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

2  vols.  post  8vo. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

npHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

X  Nos.  186  and  187,  price  6s.  each;  being  the  IN¬ 
DEX  to  Vols.  LI.  to  LXXX.  inclusive. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  day  is  published, 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCCCXIX.  for  September.  Price  2s.  3d. 
Contents : 

My  Novel;  or  Varieties  in  English  Life.  Part  I. 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature. 

The  Proposed  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  Green  Hand— A  “  Short”  Yarn.  Tart  XII. 
Sketches  and  Episodes  of  a  Campaign  in  Schleswig- 
Foreign  Affairs.  [Holstein. 

The  Mysteries  of  History. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


ERASER’S  MAGAZINE,  for  September, 

X  Price  2s.  3d.  ;  or  by  post,  3s.  Contains  : 

1.  The  Age  of  Veneer. 

2.  Tennyson. 

3.  Sketches  of  American  Society.  By  a  New-Yorker. 

Catching  a  Lion. 

4.  Sounding  Statue  of  Memnon. 

5.  Leaves  from  the  Note- Book  of  a  Naturalist. 

Part  IX. 

6.  Eminent  Etonians. 

7.  Sea-side  Sonnets.  By  an  Invalid. 

8.  The  Heirs  of  Gauntry.  A  Tale.  (Concluded.) 

9.  Familiar  Epistle  from  Ireland. 

10.  The  late  Musical  Season. 

11.  Unpublished  Letters  from  General  Conway  to 

Horace  Walpole. 

12.  Watering  Places  and  Summer  Haunts  of  England. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  day.  Is.  No.  III.  of 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 

Holyrood  Palace  was  fitted  up,  people  observe,  to  afford  tlie 
Queen  two  nights'  lodging ;  for  her  stay  was  no  longer,  and  she 
quitted  Edinburgh  without  either  drawing-room  or  levee.  In  the 
course  of  her  sojourn,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  visited  the 
apartments  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  preserving  a  strict  incognito, 
for  the  better  because  more  free  contemplation.  What  thoughts 
might  rush  across  the  royal  brain  ?— the  ill  fate  of  the  thought¬ 
less  woman,  wandering  among  fanatics  and  rude  soldiers  whose 
coarseness  merged  in  fanaticism  ;  the  hated  husband,  the  imbecile 
progeny- — link  between  the  Yictoria  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
glorious  Elizabeth  of  the  sixteenth  century !  Many  a  material 
for  a  royal  sermon — -even  the  apocryphal  stain  of  blood,  whose  im¬ 
puted  indelibility  provoked  the  English  bagman’s  indignation  on 
behalf  of  his  forbidden  “detergent  elixir.”  No  detergent  elixir  can 
cleanse  the  blot  from  that  page  of  bigotry  and  cruelty ;  hut  a 
healthy  faith  can  draw  flowers  of  consolation  even  from  the  ground 
fertilized  with  blood. 

Before  the  royal  lady  had  rapt  herself  from  the  eyes  of  the  loyal 
Edinburghers,  Prince  Albert  was  seen  in  his  duty  as  sesthetical 
commissioner-general,  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Scottish 
National  Gallery  on  the  Mound,  and  delivering  one  of  his  neat 
oral  compositions — which  always  contain  some  sterling  thought — ■ 
on  the  independent  condition  of  the  useful  arts  in  Scotland  at  this 
day  as  compared  with  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fine  arts.  And  so  from  art  in  Modern  Athens  to 
nature  at  Balmoral. 


Of  the  highly  heterogeneous  home  news,  this  week,  the  most 
important  fact  is  the  formal  announcement  of  the  two  Commissions 
to  inquire,  respectively,  into  the  condition,  studies,  and  practice  of 
the  two  great  Universities  of  England.  The  selection  of  inquisi¬ 
tors  inclines  to  the  mild ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  Bishop  at  the 
Bead  of  each  ought  to  pacify  alarmists  as  much  as  the  button  at 
the  point  of  the  swordlike  foil.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  fashion 
of  the  day  is  to  manage  all  these  matters :  the  public  wants  faith 
in  the  investigation;  regarding  the  Commission  as  something  to 
furnish  a  warrant  for  Lord  John  Russell’s  preconceived  intention — 
some  proj  ect  which  flashed  upon  his  mind  instantaneously,  and  is 
to  realize  a  fractional  existence  after  some  ten  years  of  debating 
and  postponing  “  at  tills  late  period  of  the  session.” 

Cambridge  is  still  in  search  of  the  man  for  her  vacant  seat.  The 
erudite  body  ought  to  be  represented  by  living  erudition,  but  men 
distinguished  for  the  humanities  hang  back  :  Macaulay  forswears 
the  field  where  his  gifted  and  graceful  tongue  has  tasted  the  bitter 
salt  of  subservience ;  Herschell  will  not  descend  from  the  stars  to 
the  Commons — though  he  might  bring  such  salutary  influences 
from  the  wide  and  high  world  in  which  he  has  lived;  Walpole, 
whose  career  exhibits  a  faculty  of  rising  from  the  common  ground 
of  party  politics  to  a  higher  region,  will  not  involve  himself  in  a 
new  election ;  and  so  the  choice  of  Alma  Mater  seems  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  hover  between  certain  able  barristers. 

The  death  of  Charles  Wynn  causes  a  personal  regret:  one  can¬ 
not  see  a  name  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  day,  which  has 
been  familiar  ever  since  those  records  were  known,  without  a  sigh 
of  farewell,  nor  miss  without  regret  even  that  voice  which  forbade 
the  Speakership  to  the  learning  so  diligently  accumulated  for  the 
office,  and  so  liberally  dispensed  for  the  public  service. 

In  Joseph  Bailey,  too,  Hereford,  regrets  a  respectable  representa¬ 
tive. 

Several  personal  incidents  revive  attention  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  English  Church.  The  Reverend  Eyre  Stewart  Bathurst, 
Rector  of  Kibworth,  is  among  recent  seceders  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  the  abandonment  of  1500/.  a  year  is  some  earnest  of 
his  sincerity.  Another  seceder  is  Viscount  Eeilding,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  His  house  has  some  traditional  associations 


with  Rome,  which  might  always  have  kept  its  sons  in  mind  of  the 
Eternal  City  ;  hut  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Lord  Eeilding  avows 
his  reason — that  in  the  Church  of  England  he  misses  that  “  living 
definite  authority,  conclusive  and  infallible,”  which  is  claimed, 
“  and  exercised,”  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  absence  from  the  Gorham  meeting  at  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Hall,  in  July,  had  been  remarked,  and  conjecturally  ascribed 
to  a  growing  distrust  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  a  published 
letter  this  week,  Lord  Lyttelton  shows  that  it  had  no  such  motive. 
He  objects  to  public  discussion  on  doctrinal  details  when  the  dis¬ 
putants  have  not  settled  the  terms  in  which  they  are  to  discuss. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  Church,  he  sees  no  fit  expedient 
for  amending  it,  short  of  “  restoring  to  the  Church  the  power  of 
uttering  her  own  voice  as  an  organized  and  independent  body.” 
Many  must  feel  this  who  will  not  yet  admit  the  conviction : 
events  will  drive  them  into  some  course  more  definite  than  that 
which  is  now  the  fashion. 

The  resting-place  allotted  to  the  remains  of  Louis  Philippe  car¬ 
ries  out  to  the  last  the  adventurous  character  of  his  career :  he  is 
interred  in  a  little  chapel  at  Weybridge,  in  the  grounds  of  Miss 
Taylor,  a  lady  of  wealth  and  Romanist  tenets,  who  has  immor¬ 
talized  her  name  by  being,  as  it  were,  the  landlady  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  mortal  lodging  :  for  the  epitaph,  singular  in  its  suggestive 
turn,  proclaims  that  his  remains  lie  there  “until  they  shall  be 
transferred  to  his  country  and  to  the  midst  of  the  ancestral  ashes,” 
— the  wanderings  of  the  French  Ulysses  ceasing  not  even  at  the 
tomb ! 


It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  he  willing  enough  to  wel¬ 
come  home  the  Monarch  under  whose  reign  returned  to  France  the 
ashes  of  the  President’s  illustrious  uncle ;  only  the  said  President 
apprehends,  just  now,  the  imputation  of  Royalist  sympathies.  No 
doubt,  Louis  Philippe  can  wait  to  cross  the  Anglo-Gallican  Lethe. 
Meanwhile,  the  indefatigable  “  nephew  of  my  uncle  ”  has  set  out 
on  another  tour  to  conciliate  his  countrymen. 

Speculative  politicians  are  watching  with  interest  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  Councils-General,  as  it  is  said  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  new  ground  in  giving  distinct  expression  to  the  na¬ 
tional  sentiments  on  the  practical  conduct  of  public  affairs.  This 
growth  of  the  municipal  faculty  in  France  would  be  not  more  new 
than  hopeful.  One  fears  that  the  genius  of  the  people,  though 
“  republican,”  is  not  democratic,  but  tending  too  much  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  hierarchical — that  love  of  rank  and  power  which  is  willing 
to  purchase  with  obedience  to  those  above,  the  luxury  of  command¬ 
ing  those  below — for  true  working  in  coequality.  But  “  you  never 
know  till  you  try  ”;  and  experience  may  have  brought  the  French 
in  matters  of  local  polity  to  the  point  so  long  since  attained  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  even  by  the  Basque  family. 


There  is  still  some  movement  in  the  wide  and  various  region 
over  which  England  has  extended  her  Colonial  action.  While  our 
separated  colonies,  the  United  States,  are  struggling,  not  hopelessly, 
with  the  great  questions  that  obstruct  their  final  consolidation, — - 
unsettled  boundaries  like  that  of  Texas,  and  unsettled  social  ques¬ 
tions  like  that  of  slavery,  in  which  the  Senate  has  just  conceded 
a  measure  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  fugitives, — our  conquered 
provinces  of  India  send  us  reports  of  new  border  wars  waged  by 
the  jealous  Afreedees,  new  plots  for  escape  and  retaliation  among 
the  captured  Sikh  chiefs,  new  squabbles  of  the  Napier  tribe  in  the 
administration. 

But  concerning  our  veritable  Colonies,  the  two  striking  facts  are 
in  direct  contrast :  while  the  Canterbury  colonists  are  preparing 
their  departure  to  unite  England  with  a  new  and  close  bond  to  her 
youngest  colony  of  New  Zealand,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Lang  is  agi¬ 
tating  the  last  colony  projected  on  the  map  of  Lord  Grey’s  brain, 
“  Victoria,”  olim  the  Port  Phillip  district  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
establish  a  league  for  the  separation  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
from  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  movements  originate 
in  strong  dissatisfaction  created  by  the  rule  of  the  Colonial  Office 
in  London.  Every  party  in  New  South  Wales  has  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  disgusted  and  offended ;  and  not  only  were  important 
interests  connected  with  emigration,  with  the  moral  improvement 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  with  its  religious  regimen,  which  Dr. 
Lang  came  over  expressly  to  advocate,  superciliously  disregarded, 
hut  he  was  treated  with  personal  slight.  lie,  an  able,  strong, 
proud,  and  irascible  man,  left  the  letter  which  we  published  in 
November  last  year,  proclaiming  his  wrongs;  and  now  we  have 
the  sequel  in  action.  Attempts  made  to  disparage  him,  and  to  fet¬ 
ter  him  by  tampering  with  his  personal  difficulties,  refute  the  de¬ 
claration  that  he  is  not  formidable.  The  object  of  his  agitation  is 
at  least  premature,  but  who  can  limit  its  influence  or  results  ? 

The  animus  that  reigns  over  such  projects  as  the  Canterbury 
settlement — the  most  finished  specimen  of  the  whole  class— is  the 
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motive  to  supersede  the  bad  influence  of  the  Colonial  Office  by 
doing  the  work  too  well  to  undergo  suppression.  The  colony  takes 
the  pick  of  English  society  as  it  exists,  including  the  hierarchical 
machinery  of  the  Established  Church.  The  colonists  are  of  one 
faith,  because,  meeting  on  that  point  of  agreement,  they  avoid 
many  sources  of  discord  in  a  young  and  small  community.  The 
singular  good  order,  and  the  provision  for  mental  improvement 
among  the  voyagers,  are  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  which  must  reign 
over  the  settlement.  Its  principles  are,  culture,  order,  freedom, 
and  concord.  It  is  for  that  reason,  unquestionably,  that  the  new 
colony  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the  large  proportion  of 
actual  settlers  among  the  purchasers  of  land  :  hence  a  higher  order 
of  its  social  body,  less  of  absentee  proprietary,  with  many  atten¬ 
dant  advantages.  The  apprehension  of  some  few,  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  strictly  practical  objects  of  the  plan,  and  moved 
perhaps  by  seeing  certain  highminded  religionists  engaged  in  its 
promotion — the  fear  that  it  may  combine  a  retrograding  High 
Church  spirit  with  some  undefinable  “  Church  of  the  Future  ” — is 
a  figment :  the  new  colony  is  devised  on  strictly  practical  grounds 
of  regimen,  and  is  neither  retrograde  nor  speculative. 


€il t  2fl*trnpnlia. 

Special  Courts  of  Aldermen  and  of  the  Common  Council  wore  held  on 
Thursday,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Aldermen  on  the  office 
of  Recorder,  and  to  consider  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Law.  By  the  Aldermen  it  was  resolved,  that  the  election  of  a  Recorder 
shall  take  place  on  the  24th  instant.  By  the  Council  it  was  resolved, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  emoluments  of  the  office, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election.  In  1737,  the  salary  was  1207. ; 
it  has  been  raised  by  successive  additions  to  the  amount  of  30007.  a  year, 
exclusively  of  fees  for  opinions  on  the  legal  eases  submitted  by  the  City 
authorities. 

The  form  of  opening  Bartholomew  Fair  was  gone  through  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  other  civic  authorities  on  Monday  ;  a  performance  still  legally 
necessary,  but  for  some  time  past  of  shadowy  reality.  Three  or  four 
gingerbread  booths,  and  some  dozen  barrows  of  nuts  and  apples,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  once  famed  Bartlemy  shows  and  stores. 


A  very  large  body  of  the  colonists  about  to  start  for  Canterbury  settle¬ 
ment,  in  New  Zealand,  attended  the  morning  service  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  on  Sunday  last ;  on  which  occasion  a  sermon  was  especially  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Primate  of  All  England.  Several  noblemen  and  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  new  settlement  were 
present ;  and  an  unusually  large  general  congregation  crowded  the  cathe¬ 
dral  to  witness  the  solemnity.  Archbishop  Sumner  took  for  his  text  the 
parting  salutation  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Christians  of  the  church  at  Corinth — 
“The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.” 

Some  weeks  since  we  had  occasion  to  describe  a  breakfast  given  by  the 
directors  of  the  Canterbury  Association  to  the  capitalist  and  professional 
class  of  emigrants  and  their  friends,  on  shipboard  at  the  East  India  Docks  : 
on  Monday,  at  Gravesend,  the  Association  dispensed  its  hospitality,  in  a 
leave-taking  dinner  of  substantial  fare,  to  the  families  of  the  labourers 
and  craftsmen  who  will  form  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  of 
the  new  colony.  As  before,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  the  Chairman.  The  Bishop-designate  of  Lyttelton,  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  was  this  time  able  to  attend,  and  give  the  colo¬ 
nists  counsel  at  once  wise  and  inspiriting :  Mr.  Sewell,  the  Vice-President, 
read  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Godley,  the  pioneer  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  which  had  opportunely  been  received  the  day  before,  and  which 
gave  the  leave-takers  a  foretaste  in  description  of  the  good  and  ill  they 
will  shortly  face. 

Off  the  Terrace  Pier  at  Gravesend  lay  four  fine  vessels — the  Crecy,  the 
Sir  George  Seymour,  the  Charlotte  Jane,  and  the  Randolph — gaily  decked 
with  signal-colours,  and  crowded  with  picked  labourers,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  about  to  start  for  the  land  of  promise.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  only  possible  in  vessels  of  great  breadth,  the  berths  of  the  ships 
were  constructed  athwart-ship  instead  of  along-ship, — a  mode  which 
gives  increased  room  and  better  arrangements  for  ventilation.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  having  minutely  inspected  the  vessels,  the  emi¬ 
grants  proceeded  on  shore  in  a  fleet  of  boats ;  and  having  been  marshalled 
on  the  strand,  first  by  ships  and  then  by  families,  they  marched  in  pro¬ 
cession,  about  six  hundred  in  number,  headed  by  a  band  of  music,  to  a 
spacious  pavilion  in  the  meadow  near  Waite’s  Hotel,  and  were  plentifully 
regaled  with  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding.  Their  robust  and  cleanly 
appearance  showed  the  care  with  which  they  had  been  selected;  and 
their  cheerful  and  orderly  conduct  gave  fair  augury  that  they  would 
prove  the  right  materials  with  which  to  found  a  prosperous  settlement. 

A  mistake  as  to  the  hour  of  the  dinner  having  delayed  Lord  Lyttelton’s 
arrival,  the  Bishop-designate  opened  the  speech-making  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Jackson  at  once  made  himself  the  personal  friend  of  the  audience,  by 
telling  them  that  he  regarded  every  man  of  them  as  his  own  particular 
guest;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  good  old  English  hospitality,  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  meet  again  as  his  guests  “  at  home  in 
New  Zealand.”  They  might  depend  upon  it  there  would  always  be  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and,  in  moderation,  to  drink,  for  the  true-hearted,  honest,  sober, 
thoughtful  labourers  of  the  new  settlement. 

It  would  be  natural  for  him  to  give  some  account  of  the  arrangements  made 
to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  the  peasantry  during  the  voyage. 
Glad  was  he  then  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  peasant  school  in  this  country 
better  provided  with  the  apparatus  of  education  than  were  the  peasant  schools 
which  would  be  in  operation  on  board  the  Canterbury  ships.  He  trusted, 
from  that  day  forward,  some  of  the  schools  of  this  country  might  follow  the 
example  thus  set  them  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  peasantry. 
He  believed  that  an  educated  peasantry  was  essential  to  the  wellbeing  "of 
every  new  colony ;  and,  with  God’s  help  and  under  God’s  blessing,  they 
would  provide  education,  without  stint  or  parsimony,  for  all  the  children  of 
future  generations  in  Canterbury. 

lor  advice,  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  tell  them  that  there  was  nothing 
so  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  a  man  as  a  long  voyage,  unless  he  kept  him¬ 
self,  as  it  were,  with  a  girded  soul,  and  endeavoured  to  live  from  day  to  day 
m  the  fear  of  God.  In  spite  of  the  best  economical  arrangements,  moral 
mischiefs  might  arise  on  board  the  vessels  during  the  voyage.  But  he  trusted 


that  if  ever  a  word  of  impurity'  should  be  uttered,  if  ever  an  oath  should  bo 
taken,  by  any  man  going  out  to  Canterbury,  such  language  would  be  frowned 
down  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  board;  and 
that  the  man  so  offending  would  be  treated  a6  not  an  enemy  but  a  sinning  friend, 
and  that  every  effort  would  be  made  by  kindness  and  example  to  secure  his 
return  to  the  path  of  propriety'.  He  would  advise  them  to  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  self-respect  during  the  voyage,  and,  while  they  exhibited  an  amiable 
disposition  towards  all,  to  make  a  reserve  for  more  intimate  friendship  when 
they  arrived  in  the  settlement.  Let  them  not  immediately  give  up  their 
whole  heart  to  the  first  person  who  might  ask  for  it.  Above  all,  while  on 
the  one  hand  they  “  kept  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,”  at¬ 
tending  to  their  religious  duties  with  great  care,  eonseeutiveness,  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  they  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  careful  to  avoid  that  absence  of 
neatness, '  of  propriety,  and  of  gentlemanly  conduct  in  little  matters,  which 
was  apt  to  grow  upon  a  man  during  so  protracted  a  voyage,  sinking  him  in 
the  scale  of  society',  and  making  him  a  worse  man  instead  of  a  better  for  his 
change  of  place.  lie  trusted  too,  that  while  they  felt  a  happy  exultation  that 
day,  they  would  not  forget  to  breathe  an  earnest  prayer  that  He  who 
“  holdeth  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,”  and  who  said  to  the  storm, 
“  Peace,  be  still,”  would  bring  them  in  safety  to  the  haven  where  they 
would  be.  Believing  as  he  did  in  a  special  providence,  to  that  providence 
he  now  most  solemnly  and  earnestly  commended  them.  He  hoped  to  follow 
them  in  a  few  day's ;  and  if  it  pleased  God  that  their  fives  should  be  spared, 
he  might  shake  hands  with  all  of  them  in  their  new  home,  as  he  now  shook 
hands  with  them  from  the  ground  of  an  affectionate  heart. 

Mr.  Jackson,  nearly  at  his  first  rising,  alluded  to  the  journal  of  Mr. 
Godley,  which  had  been  received  from  New  Zealand  the  day  before ;  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  most  valuable  for  its  simple,  truthful,  and  unvarnished  tone ; 
and  now  Mr.  Sewell  had  begun  to  read  some  extracts  from  it,  when  Lord 
Lyttelton  arrived,  and  was  welcomed  with  delight.  Taking  the  chair, 
and  explaining  that  he  was  late  by  mistake  of  the  hour,  and  much  to 
his  vexation,  Lord  Lyttelton  recovered  the  broken  thread  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“  There  are  many  now  present  who  were  also  present  at  the  entertain¬ 
ment  given  on  board  the  ships  some  time  since  to  the  upper  class  of  colo¬ 
nists  ;  and  they  will  recollect  that  it  was  then  a  generally-expressed  wish 
that  a  similar  entertainment  should  be  given  to  what  I  may  call  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  colony.  I  believe  that  both  classes  of  our  colonists  leave 
their  native  shores  with  the  best" wishes  of  all  good  men.  Many  do  not  know 
of  our  enterprise ;  but,  wherever  known,  I  believe  it  lias  as  many  friends  and 
as  few  enemies  as  any  expedition  that  ever  left  the  shores  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land.  I  believe  it  deserves  those  good  wishes ;  and  that  we  might  look  back 
a  long  way  in  our  history  before  we  found  an  instance  of  a  colonizing  expedi¬ 
tion  of  which  the  founders  were  animated  by  true  religious  principles,  and 
by  no  more  unworthy  motives.  I  fear  I  have  interrupted  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Godley’s  journal,  a  narrative  in  which  all  present  must  feel  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  I  think  we  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  listening  to  its  re¬ 
sumption.” 

Mr.  Sewell  then  read  extracts  from  the  diary.  They  were  listened  to 
by  the  emigrants  with  absorbed  attention ;  and  the  cautious  spirit  of 
some  portions  drew  forth  audible  compliments  on  its  fairness. 

Mr.  Jackson  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  with  complimentary 
allusions  to  the  honour  paid  him  by  the  Association  in  changing  the  name 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  settlement  from  that  of  “  Christchurch,”  as  at 
first  proposed,  to  the  one  adopted  of  “  Lyttelton.” 

H  the  men  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  had  the  heart  and 
the  head  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  cause  a  na¬ 
tional  separation  of  the  children  from  their  old  mdther-country,  England  ; 
and  if  the  Canterbury  settlers  should  display  the  virtues  of  the  character  of 
his  noble  friend,  they  would  hand  down  from  generation  to  generation  the 
highest  type  of  the  English  nobleman  and  the  English  gentleman ;  than 
which,  he  would  add,  there  was  not  a  better  in  the  world. 

The  toast  was  modestly  acknowledged  by  Lord  Lyttelton — • 

Thanks  were  not  so  much  due  to  himself  as  to  those  who  were  about  to 
venture  their  whole  fives  in  the  settlement,  and  to  take  a  practical  part  in 
the  actual  foundation  of  the  colony.  Many  of  those  who  had  been  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  committee,  were  themselves  going  out  to  take  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the  settlement.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  work  of  difficulty  to  supply  the 
vacancies  which  would  be  thus  created ;  but  he  would  promise  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  they  would  do  their  best  at  home  to  promote  the  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  and  prosperity  of  this  great  enterprise.  To  himself  it  was  indeed  more 
than  an  ample  reward  for  his  exertions,  that,  as  bad  been  mentioned  by  his 
self-denying  and  earnest  friend  Mr.  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  new  colony 
and  the  seat  of  the  future  bishopric  was  to  receive  his  own  name.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  had  not  wished  to  see  the  name  originally  fixed  upon  altered ;  but 
since  it  had  been  changed,  he  could  not  but  view  its  new  designation  with 
the  warmest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  interest. 

He  referred  with  pride  to  the  chief  characteristic  feature  of  the  audience 
before  him  :  the  character  of  every  one  of  the  labourers  and  of  the  families 
about  to  be  conveyed  out  to  this  settlement  in  New  Zealand  had  been  most 
minutely  inquired  into  before  they  were  accepted  as  emigrants.  Care  had 
been  taken  that  the  emigration  should,  in  all  its  parts,  be  of  the  right  kind, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  carried  out  of  the  country  which  did  not  partake 
of  and  represent  the  best  description  of  what  remained  in  it.  He  could  not 
but  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of 
the  self-devotion  of  Mr.  Jackson,  their  future  Bishop  ;  not  only  in  giving  up, 
as  he  had  long  been  prepared  to  do,  his  comforts  and  prospects  at  home,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  foundation  and  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  new  colony,  but 
also  in  being  willing  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  across  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean.  A  legal  difficulty — a  lawyer’s  point,  upon  which  he  would  not  al¬ 
low  himself  to  dwell — had  intervened  to  prevent  Mr.  Jackson’s  immediate 
consecration  by  the  episcopal  body  in  this  country.  With  admirable  self- 
devotion  he  had  declared  his  readiness  to  go  out  at  that  moment  as  their 
Bishop — in  which  fight  Lord  Lyttelton  felt  confident  they  would  all  regard 
him — to  bear  his  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  colony  ,  and  he  would 
return  to  England,  if  that  should  become  necessary,  hereafter,  to  obtain  that 
consecration  which  was  at  present  postponed. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  legal  counsel,  and  one  of  the  “  earliest 
and  best  friends  of  the  Association,”  gave  that  gentleman  opportunity  of 
delivering  some  forcible  remarks  on  the  vast  importance  of  individual 
character  in  a  young  community. 

Before  separating,  Lord  Lyttelton  made  a  pleasant  engagement — 

Although  the  future  was,  he  trusted,  full  of  bright  anticipations,  there  was 
a  certain  solemnity  in  the  reflection  that  many  who  were  then  assembled 
together  would  never  meet  again.  But  he  would  say  this  for  himself,  that  if 
there  was  one  project  more  than  another  to  which  he  looked  forward  with 
pleasure,  it  was,  that  when  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  the  colony  should  be 
flourishing,  and  that  great  bond  of  connexion  with  the  mother-country, 
he  meant  steam  communication,  should  have  been  established — when  the 
long  and  tedious  voyage  should  have  been  shortened  one-lialf — he  might  re¬ 
alize  a  vision  which  he  could  assure  them  he  cherished  with  great  affection, 
that  of  stepping  on  board  a  steamer  and  calling  at  New  Zealand  to  see  the 
town  which  had  been  named  after  himself.  {Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jackson  threw  out  a  caution,  suggested  by  an  allusion 
to  California  in  Mr.  Forsyth’s  address,  that  the  true  California  of  the 
colonists  would  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  land — 

When  in  a  few  days  they  should  be  ploughing  the  pathless  ocean,  he  hoped 
they  would  think  upon  how  they  should  plough  the  land  when  they  arrived 
at  their  destination.  He  for  one  had  determined  to  set  a  good  example  in 
tilling  the  laud,  and  would  raise  with  his  own  hands  the  food  required  for 
his  subsistence. 


Three  foreigners,  one  of  whom  was  very  old  and  wore  long  moustncliios, 
presented  themselves  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  on  Wednesday, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  their  friend  Baron  de  Itothschild,  request¬ 
ing  that  they  might  be  shown  over  the  gigantic  establishment.  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regular  practice  of  visiters,  they  were  requested  to  sign  their 
names  in  a  book  in  the  office ;  after  which  they  crossed  the  yard  with  one  of 
the  clerks.  On  inspecting  the  visiters’  book,  the  clerks  discovered  that  one 
of  the  parties  was  no  other  than  Marshal  Haynau,  the  late  commander  of 
the  Austrian  forces  during  the  attack  upon  the  unfortunate  Hungarians. 
It  became  known  all  over  the  brewery  in  less  than  two  minutes  ;  and  before 
the  General  and  his  companions  had  crossed  the  yard,  nearly  all  the  labourers 
and  draymen  ran  out  with  brooms  and  dirt,  shouting  out  ‘  Down  with  the 
Austrian  butcher  !  ’  and  other  epithets  of  rather  an  alarming  nature.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  gathered  round  the  Marshal  as  he  was  viewing  the  large  vat, 
and  continued  their  hostile  manifestations.  The  Marshal  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  by  one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  him  of  the  feeling  prevail¬ 
ing  against  him,  immediately  prepared  to  retire.  But  this  was  not  so  easily 
done.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  dropping  a  truss  of  straw  upon  his 
head  as  he  passed  through  one  jof  the  lower  rooms;  after  which,  grain  and 
missiles  of  every  kind  that  came  to  hand  were  freely  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  men  next  struck  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  hustled  him  from  all  direc¬ 
tions.  His  clothes  were  tom  off  his  back.  One  of  the  men  seized  him  by* 
the  heard,  and  tried  to  cut  it  off.  The  Marshal’s  companions  were  treated 
with  equal  violence.  They,  however,  defended  themselves  manfully,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  outside  of  the  building.  Here  there  were  assembled 
about  five  hundred  persons,  consisting  of  the  brewers’  men,  coal-heavers, 
&e.  ;  the  presence  of  the  obnoxious  visiter  having  become  known  in  the 
vicinity.  No  sooner  had  the  Marshal  made  his  appearance  outside  the  gates, 
than  he  was  surrounded,  pelted,  struck  with  every  available  missile,  and 
even  dragged  along  by  his  moustache,  which  afforded  ample  facilities  to  his 
assailants  from  its  excessive  length,  it  reaching  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders. 
Still  battling  with  his  assailants,  he  ran  in  a  frantic  manner  along  Bankside 
until  he  came  to  the  George  public-house  ;  when,  finding  the  doors  open,  he 
rushed  in  and  proceeded  up-stairs  into  one  of  the  bedrooms,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Mrs.  Benfield,  the  landlady,  who  booh  discovered  his  name 
and  the  reason  of  his  entering  the  house.  The  furious  mob  rushed  in  after 
him,  threatening  to  do  for  the  ‘Austrian  butcher’  ;  but,  fortunately  for  him, 
the  house  is  very  old-fashioned,  and  contains  a  vast  number  of  doors,  which 
were  all  forced  open,  except  the  room  in  which  the  Marshal  was  concealed. 
The  mob  had  increased  at  that  time  to  several  hundreds ;  and  from  their 
excited  state  Mrs.  Benfield  became  alarmed  about  her  own  property,  as  well 
as  the  Marshal’s  life.  She  accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  South¬ 
wark  Police-station  for  the  assistance  of  the  Police  ;  and  in  a  short  time  In¬ 
spector  Squires  arrived  at  the  George  with  a  number  of  Police,  and  with  great 
difficulty  dispersed  the  mob  and  got  the  Marshal  out  of  the  house.  A  po¬ 
lice  galleyT  was  at  the  wharf  at  the  time,  into  which  he  was  taken,  and 
rowed  towards  Somerset  House,  amidst  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  the  mob. 
Messrs.  Barclay  have  suspended  all  hands,  in  order  to  discover  the  principals 
in  the  attack.’’ 


In  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Joseph  Stammers,  the 
manager  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  applied  to  be 
liberated  on  bail  till  his  hearing.  He  commenced  his  musical  project  with 
600/. ;  but  “  the  receipts  of  his  business  were  insufficient  to  meet  his  ex¬ 
penses,”  and  his  schedule  now  shows  3742/.  of  debts,  and  no  property  or 
credits.  In  1849  his  receipts  for  the  concerts  were  1450/.,  this  year  2226/.  : 
among  his  expenses  was  nearly  1000/.  for  rent  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  among 
his  losses  were  those  by  the  nonperformance  of  four  of  his  concerts  although 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  performers.  The  Commissioner  fixed  the  1st  of 
November  for  the  hearing;  and  gave  the  liberty  asked,  taking  surety  for 
appearance  to  the  amount  of  1000/. 

At  the  Central  Creminal  Court,  last  week,  William  Collins,  a  man  of  thirty, 
was  indicted  for  feloniously  wounding  Elizabeth  Collins,  with  intent  to  do 
her  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  prosecutrix,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  prisoner, 
was  evidently  resolved  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  shield  the  prisoner.  She 
began  her  evidence  in  a  very  voluble  manner,  declaring  that  she  was  the 
only'  person  to  blame  in  the  transaction ;  that  she  was  drunk,  and  had  aggra¬ 
vated  her  husband  to  strike  her;  and  that  the  injury  she  received  was  very 
trifling.  The  other  evidence  in  the  case,  however,  clearly  made  out  that  a 
most  savage  and  brutal  attack  had  been  made  upon  her  by  the  prisoner  with 
the  leg  of  the  table ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  addition  to  several  other  severe 
wounds  one  of  her  arms  was  broken.  Yerdict,  “Guilty.”  Sentence,  ten 
years’  transportation.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  wife  of  the 
prisoner  went  into  hysterics ;  and  as  she  was  carried  past  the  dock,  the  brutal 
husband  leaned  over  to  her  and  said,  “Now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  ain’t  you?” 

The  workmen  recently  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Caslon  and  Fagg,  type¬ 
founders,  of  Chiswell  Street,  have  been  “  on  strike  ”  for  some  weeks — for  an 
advance  of  wages,  say  the  employers ;  to  resist  a  reduction,  say  the  men. 
Messrs.  Caslon  and  Fagg  have  obtained  other  workpeople,  among  them  some 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen.  The  old  hands  have  been  much  excited, 
especially  at  the  employment  of  the  French;  placards  have  been  carried 
about  the  streets  near  the  factory,  mobs  collected,  and  there  has  been  much 
turbulence.  _  The  upshot  was  the  appearance  of  two  men  before  the  Worship 
Street  Magistrate,  last  week,  one  charged  with  obstructing  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  the  other  with  inciting  the  mob  to  rescue  the  first  offender  from  the 
Police  :  both  of  them  typefounders.  Sutherland  carried  an  inflammatory  placard 
about  Chiswell  Street,  refused  to  move  away  when  cautioned  by  the  Police, 
and  shouted  to  the  crowd,  “  French  invasion,  French  invasion  !  ”  He  was 
arrested.  Richardson  followed  the  officers,  and  urged  a  large  mob  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  Sutherland’s  behalf.  Mr.  Child,  for  the  prisoners,  admitted  that  they 
had  acted  illegally,  though  merely  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  walk¬ 
ing  about  with  a  placard  was  allowable.  If  leniently  treated,  they  would 
not  offend  again.  Mr.  Hammill  ordered  them  to  put  in  bail  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  fined  Bichardson  40s.  for  obstructing  the  Police  and  inciting  to  a 
rescue. 

Two  young  woman  complained  to  the  Marlborough  Street  Magistrate,  on 
Thursday,  of  their  treatment  by  certain  drapers  in  Oxford  Street.  They7  saw 
dresses  in  the  window  marked  “  Is.  ”  ;  among  the  lot  was  one  without  a  price; 
a  man  at  the  door  told  them  that  that  also  was  a  shilling.  The  women 
entered  the  shop,  bought  the  dress,  and  put  down  a  shilling  ;  the  shopman 
threw  the  coin  into  the  till,  and  then  demanded  Is.  llr/.  more,  snatched  back 
the  dress,  and  refused  to  return  the  shilling.  Mr.  Bingham,  remarking  that 
tliis  Was  the  third  or  fourth  case  of  the  kind  brought  before  him  within  the 
last  day  or  two,  told  the  young  women  that  their  only  remedy  was  a  suit  in 
the  County  Court. 


The  Bevcrend  I)r.  "Worthington,  of  Doughty  Street,  has  attended  before  the 
Clerkenwell  Magistrate  to  warn  the  public  against  the  frauds  of  a  “Monsieur 
Thomas”  alias  “Van  Essen.”  He  is  a  foreigner,  and  has  lived  in  Howard 
Street,  Strand ;  he  pretends  that  he  is  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  that  he  has 
a  commission  to  appoint  a  professor  to  the  Athenee  of  Luxembourg.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  he  has  defrauded  many  persons  of  sums  of  money ;  exhibiting 
documents  that  appear  to  warrant  his  pretensions.  Dr.  "Worthington  stated 
that  this  questionable  character  had  been  tried  in  Belgium  for  murder  and 
coining;  and  he  seems  to  be  full  of  roguery,  withal  educated  and  clever.  Dr. 
Worthington  said  he  had  been  swindled  of  25/.;  and  Thomas  had  got  his  son 
into  his  possession,  and  no  doubt  he  would  not  resign  the  youth  without  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money7. 

At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Wednesday,  Augustus  Styles,  a  “  chemist,”  of 
Camden  Town,  was  finally  examined  on  charges  of  forging  and  uttering  two 
bills  of  exchange  for  300/.  and  200/.,  which  purported  to  bo  accepted  by  a 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  Swanscombe  in  Kent,  an  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner.  Stydes 
pretended  that  he  had  received  the  bills  from  Mr.  Bailey  in  payment  for 
land.  Mr.  Bailey  stated  that  there  was  no  transaction  of  the  kind,  and  that 
his  signature  had  been  forged. — Committed. 

Davis,  another  of  the  three  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  the 
clerk  at  Bankside,  has  been  arrested,  and  with  Archer  he  was  examined  by 
the  Southwark  Magistrate  on  Thursday.  The  Police  succeeded  in  capturing 
both  the  men  they  wanted,  in  the  Waterloo  Bond ;  but  as  Sergeant  Wright 
and  Sergeant  Jones  were  conveying  them  away,  somebody  handed  a  “  life- 
preserver”  to  one  prisoner,  who  struck  down  Jones  with  it,  and  then  in  the 
confusion  made  his  escape.  Mr.  Ward,  a  salesman  in  the  Borough  Market, 
witnessed  the  robbery  :  ho  noticed  the  thieves  loitering  about,  and,  suspect¬ 
ing  their  object,  secreted  himself  in  a  corner  ;  he  identified  the  two  prison¬ 
ers,  and  would  be  able  to  recognize  the  third.  Archer  still  declared  that  he 
was  the  only  culprit. — Remanded. 

Francis  Greenslade,  a  constable  of  the  E  division,  has  been  sent  to  prison 
for  fifteen  days,  by  the  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  for  assaulting  a  young  man 
and  preferring  a  false  charge  against  another  man  and  two  young  women. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Shadwell  on  the  body7  of  George  Trogley,  a 
lighterman,  who  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  quack  medicine.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  under  medical  treatment,  and  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  try  what 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  a  female  quack,  could  do  for  him  ;  this  woman  was  applied  to, 
she  sent  a  quantity  of  red  liquid,  and  Trogley  died  soon  after  drinking  it. 
A  surgeon  found  that  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  were  of  a  deep  violet  co¬ 
lour  ;"but  there  was  no  trace  of  poison  :  the  man  had  died  of  apoplexy.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  said  the  dose  she  sent  to  Trogley  consisted  of  old  ale  and  a  little 
cochineal.  The  medical  men  were  unable  to  say  what  effect  this  new  nos¬ 
trum  would  have  on  the  human  frame.  The  verdict  was  “  Natural  death,” 
with  a  censure  on  Mrs.  "Wheeler’s  unqualified  practice  of  medicine. 

A  fire  occurred  under  the  Greenwich  Kailway  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Two 
arches  had  been  let  to  a  leather-dresser  ;  the  premises  caught  fire,  and  the 
flames  ascended  above  the  parapet- wall  of  the  railway,  curling  over.  Before 
the  fire  could  be  extinguished,  several  trains  had  to  dash  through  the  flames, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  passengers. 


'(Kjic  jJrnninna. 

Mr.  W alpole  has  declined  the  honour  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Cambridge  University,  “  on  the  present  occasion.”  The 
party  who  resorted  to  Mr.  Walpole  still  object  to  Mr.  Cowling,  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  some  other  Conservative  will  probably  be  made.  The  names  of 
Mr.  Loftus  Wigram,  Mr.  James  Parker,  and  Mr.  George  Turner,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Member  for  Coventry — all  men  of  high  professional  status — have 
been  mentioned.  The  Liberals  do  not  yet  make  any  noticeable  stir. 

Two  other  vacancies  in  Parliament  are  made,  by  the  deaths  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  Charles  Watkin  "Williams  Wynn,  Member  for  Sarum 
in  1796,  and  for  Montgomeryshire  ever  since  1797  ;  and  by  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bailey,  Member  for  Herefordshire;  both  of  them  of  Conservative 
politics,  and  the  latter  a  stanch  Protectionist.  Captain  Herbert  "Wynn,  of 
the  Seventh  Fusilcers,  is  mentioned  as  a  probable  candidate  for  the  seat 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Charles  Wynn.  For  Hereford¬ 
shire  the  Standard  proposes  its  oracle  Mr.  Booker,  of  Velindra  House, 
near  Cardiff. 


At  a  public  meeting  of  East  Kent  hop-planters,  in  Canterbury,  on  Sa¬ 
turday  last, — Mr.  Neamo  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Plumptre,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  C. 
Dering,  and  Mr.  Deedcs,  M.P.,  present, — it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Representatives  of  East  Kent  he  requested  to  oppose  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Hodges,  M.P.  for  West  Kent,  for  imposing  an  acreage-duty  of  31.  an 
acre  on  hop-ground,  in  lieu  of  the  present  duty  on  the  produce,  which 
averages  51.  19s.  per  acre. 

The  funeral  of  Louis  Philippe,  crcwhile  King  of  the  French,  took 
place  on  Monday,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  l  ie  with 
a  studious  avoidance  of  public  pageantry.  A  considerable  number  of 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  went  from  London  by  early  trains  on  the 
South-western  Railway  to  join  the  procession.  The  Ambassadors  of  the 
Sicilian,  Spanish,  and  Belgian  Courts,  the  Portuguese  Secretary  el"  Lega¬ 
tion,  and  the  Count  de  Jarnae,  took  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies. 

Soon  after  Louis  Philippe  became  the  occupant  of  Claremont,  a,  temporary 
chapel  was  formed  for  celebrating  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i  liurch, 
by  partitioning  off  a  portion  of  an  apartment  which  had  been  previousl  y  used 
as  a  picture-gallery.  The  dimensions  of  this  chapel,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  do  not  exceed  thirty  feet  by  twenty,  and  considerable  space  is  taken 
up  by  the  altar  with  its  paraphernalia.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  a 
platform  was  raised,  ascended  by  two  steps  each  about  half  a  foot  in 
height,  upon  which  was  placed,  on  tressels,  the  coffin  containing  the 
body  of  the  ex- King.  The  coffin  was  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
lighted  wax  tapers,  and  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  fringed  with 
silver,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  cross,  extending  the  length  of  the  coffin, 
was  worked  in  silver.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  were  hung  with  blue  k  cloth, 
and  the  external  light  was  carefully  excluded.  On  one  side  of  the  chapel  a 
bench  was  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Countess  de  Neuilly  and  the 
female  relatives  of  the  ex-Monarch  ;  but  the  space  within  the  chapel  was  so 
limited  that  none  but  the  members  of  the  family  and  their  immediate 
attendants  could  be  admitted  within  its  precincts.  Seats  were,  how¬ 
ever,  placed  in  an  adjoining  room,  into  which  a  small  door  opened  from 
the  chapel,  for  the  strangers  who  attended  the  solemnity ;  but  they  could 
merely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tapers  burning  on  the  altar,  and  hear  occa¬ 
sionally  the  low  tone  of  the  officiating  priest  chanting  in  solemn  cadence  por¬ 
tions  of  the  mass  for  the  dead. 

The  celebration  of  mass  commenced  at  nine  o’clock.  The  officiating 
clergymen  were  the  Abbe  Coquereau,  the  Abbe  Guielle,  and  the  Abbe  Crabot, 
chaplains  to  the  late  King ;  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Whitty,’  Yicar-Goneral  of 
the  London  district,  the  Abbe  Toursal  and  the  Abbe  Vasseur,  clergymen  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  London,  the  Abbe  Auger,  the  Reve- 
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rend  Mr.  Lea,  of  Sutton,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  the  Orphanage  at 
Hyde,  near  Southall,  the  Abbe  Nerinckz,  and  the  Reverend  T.  Barrechina. 
Three  masses  were  performed ;  the  last  one  was  said  by  Dr.  Whitty  ;  and  as 
the  Miserere  was  chanted,  the  ex-Queen,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  other  persons  present  in  the  chapel,  passed  round  the  coffin,  sprink¬ 
ling  it  with  holy  water.  The  attendants  then  retired  ;  and  the  Queen,  with 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Dukes  de  Nemours  and  d’Aumale,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  relatives  of  the  late  King,  remained  in  the  chapel  for  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  engaged  in  private  devotion. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  the  body  was  removed  to  the  hearse.  The  visiters 
formed  a  double  line  from  the  door  of  the  chapel  along  the  vestibule  ;  and 
the  procession,  which  had  been  arranged  in  the  chapel,  passed  between  them 
in  the  following  order — 

Two  boys  carrying  tapers  ; 

The  cross-bearer  and  acolytes  ; 

Six  clergymen,  two  and  two  ; 

Members  of  the  suite  of  the  late  King  ; 

The  Coffin, 

The  pall  borne  by  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  General  Count  d’llomletdt.  General 

Baron  de  Berthier,  General  Count  Dumas,  General  Count  Chabannes,  and  General 

Count  Friant ; 

The  Count  de  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  Duke 

d’Aumale,  as  mourners. 

Such  was  the  weight  of  the  coffins,  [there  were  four — three  of  mahogany 
and  one  of  lead,]  that  ten  stout  men  had  some  difficulty  in  bearing  the  burden 
safely  down  the  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  lawn. 
The  hearse,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  black  horses,  was  destitute  of  ornament, 
save  the  sable  plumes  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  a  shield  on  either 
side,  in  which  were  worked  in  gold,  upon  a  blue  ground,  the  initials  “  L.  P.” 
beneath  a  crown.  The  coffin  having  been  deposited  in  the  hearse,  it  moved 
slowly  off  towards  the  public  road,  preceded  by  the  clergy,  cross-hearer,  and 
acolytes,  and  followed  by  the  royal  mourners,  their  attendants,  and  about 
two  hundred  other  persons,  all  on  foot  and  uncovered.  The  procession  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  this  manner,  at  a  walking  pace,  to  the  outer  gate  of  the  park,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  where  the  mourning-coaches  were  stationed.  The 
mourners  having  entered  their  several  carriages,  the  cortege  was  arranged  to 
proceed  to  Weybridge. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  procession  had  quitted  the  park,  the  ex-Queen,  her 
daughters,  and  then-  attendants,  left  Claremont  for  Weybridge  in  three  car¬ 
riages  and  four,  and  by  proceeding  along  the  byroads  they  arrived  at  that 
village  long  before  it  was  reached  by  the  procession.  The  first  carriage  con¬ 
tained  the  Queen,  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Dutchess  de  Nemours. 
In  the  second  carriage  were  the  Princess  de  Joinville,  the  Dutchess  de  Saxe 
Coburg,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres.  The  third  carriage  contained  Madame 
la  Comtesse  Mollien,  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Tins,  Madame  Angelet,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Montesquieu. 

Eetween  Esher  and  Weybridge  the  procession  was  joined  at  different  points 
by  many  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  fell  in  before  the  hearse  in  ranks 
three  abreast.  The  inhabitants  everywhere  evinced  a  feeling  of  sympathizing 
respect ;  remaining  uncovered  while  the  funeral  procession  passed,  as  if  it 
were  that  of  some  local  resident  enjoying  their  personal  esteem.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Weybridge  Common,  half  a  mile  from  the  chapel  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ment  was  to  take  place,  the  mourners  quitted  their  carriages ;  and,  the  pro¬ 
cession  having  been  formed  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  moved  from 
the  mansion  at  Claremont,  the  hearse  proceeded  towards  the  village,  followed 
by  the  sons  and  grandson  of  the  late  King,  their  attendants,  and  the  other 
persons  who  had  joined  the  cortege,  on  foot  and  uncovered. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  remains  of  Louis  Philippe  have  been  deposited 
is  the  private  chapel  of  a  lady  named  Taylor,  and  was  intended  merely  for 
the  use  of  her  family  and  domestics.  It  is  a  circular  building,  and  will  only 
afford  accommodation  to  thirty  or  forty  persons ;  and  it  was  therefore  impos-  j 
sihle,  during  the  performance  of  the  last  funeral  rites,  to  admit  any  but  the  ' 
family  of  the  late  King,  their  suites,  and  some  of  the  more  distinguished 
persons,  including  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  who  attended  the  obsequies,  j 
The  vault  in  which  the  body  was  interred  is  about  sixteen  feet  square. 
Two  bodies  have  already  been  deposited  in  it — the  father  and  brother  of 
Miss  Taylor.  The  royal  party  went  at  once  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Tay¬ 
lor  ;  and,  after  walking  for  some  time  in  the  grounds  of  that  lady,  they  ( 
proceeded  to  the  seats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  in  the  organ-gal-  i 
lery  of  the  chapel.  The  coffin  having  been  conveyed  from  the  hearse 
into  the  chapel,  which  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  it  was  placed  upon 
tressels  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  low  mass  for  the  dead  was  performed. 
After  the  conclusion  of  mass,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  tomb  which  had  ! 
been  erected  immediately  under  the  dome  of  the  chapel.  When  the  coffin  had  j 
been  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  Count  de  Paris,  the  Dukes  de  Nemours  and 
d’Aumale,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  entered  the  vault ;  and  Dr.  Whitty 
read  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  other  clergymen  giving  the  responses. 
The  tomb  was  afterwards  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  the  officiating  priests, 
the  Royal  Princes,  and  the  other  persons  present.  The  sons  and  grandson 
of  the  late  King  then  severally  knelt  down  and  fervently  kissed  the  coffin : 
they  were  most  deeply  and  painfully  affected,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  they  were  eventually  induced  to  quit  the  vault. 

The  ex-Queen,  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  late 
King’s  family  and  household,  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  chapel,  and 
returned  to  Claremont  shortly  after  one  o’clock.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Royal  Princes  and  their  suites. 

Upon  the  slab  covering  the  tomb  in  which  the  coffin  was  deposited,  was 
placed  the  subjoined  inscription,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Orleans 
family  and  the  royal  crown  of  France — 

“  Depositee  jacent 
Sub  hoc  lapide, 

Donee  in  patriam 
Avitos  inter  cineres, 

Deo  adjuvante,  transferantur, 

Reliquhe 

Ludoyici  Philippi  Primi, 

Francorum  Itegis, 

Claromontii,  in  Britannia, 

Defuncti, 

Die  Augusti  xxvi. 

Anno  Domini  mdcccl. 

A^tatis  76. 

Bequiescat  in  pace.” 

The  following  inscription  was  engraved  upon  a  silver  plate  on  the  lid  of 
the  coffin — - 

“  Louis  Philippe  Premier, 

Roi  des  Frangais, 

N 6  a  Paris 
Le  6  Octobre  1773  ; 

Mort  A  Claremont 
(Comte  de  Surrey,  Anoleterre) 

Le  26  Aout  1850.” 


The  Town-Council  of  Liverpool  resolved,  on  Wednesday,  by  a  major- 
ity  of  36  to  11,  to  establish  a  free  public  library.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Royal  Institution  have  agreed  to  hand  over  for  the  purpose,  without  any 
consideration  whatever,  their  library,  museum,  and  gallery  of 
sole  stipulation  that  these  shall  be  kept  in  their  usual  state 


The  Town-Council  of  Liverpool  recently  fixed  a  new  scale  of  hackney- 
coach  and  cab  fares,  at  a  lower  rate  than  heretofore.  The  proprietors  of 
the  coaches  and  cabs  refuse  to  accede  to  the  reductions ;  and  on  Saturday 
!  evening  last  they  posted  notices  that  they  must  discontinue  plying  for 
hire  after  Monday  the  2d  September,  “  rather  than  ply  at  rates  which 
will  eventually  lead  to  ruinous  consequences.”  On  Monday  they  acted  on 
their  notice,  and  not  a  cab  or  coach  was  to  bo  seen  throughout  Liverpool. 
Travellers  arriving  by  the  railway  were  nonplussed,  and  exasperated. 

A  “  temporary  arrangement  ”  has  been  made  by  the  Town-Council, 
under  which  the  cabmen  began  to  ply  again  on  Thursday ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  revised  scale  of  rates  will  be  reconsidered. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company’s  line  from  Oxford  to  Banbury 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  Tuesday ;  giving  a  competing  route  with  that 
by  the  London  and  North-western  Railway  Company.  The  distance 
from  London  to  Banbury  is  now  seventy-eight  miles  by  the  North¬ 
western  route,  and  eighty-seven  by  the  Great  Western  branch  through 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor  had  commenced  legal  proceedings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  recovering  rents  from  the  152  allottees  at  Snig’s  End,  near  Glou¬ 
cester.  On  Wednesday  sennight  bailiffs  proceeded  from  that  city  to  serve 
fifty-two  writs.  The  colonists,  who  had  got  intelligence  of  the  coming 
storm,  held  a  meeting  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  concerted  their  ar¬ 
rangements.  On  the  appearance  of  the  bailiffs,  they  intimated  that  they 
would  “  manure  the  land  with  their  blood  before  it  should  he  taken  from 
them.”  The  bailiffs,  we  understand,  did  not  make  a  levy,  being  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  statements  of  the  colonists  that  it  would  be  illegal,  and  im¬ 
practicable  because  a  most  determined  resistance  would  have  been  offered 
to  them.  The  bailiffs,  therefore,  retired ;  and  the  colonists  are  now 
awaiting  with  some  anxiety  the  next  step  of  Mr.  O’Connor  towards  his 
“  children.” — Cheltenham  Journal. 


The  telegraphic  wire  submerged  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  last  week  has  been 
cut  asunder  among  the  rooks  at  Cape  Grisnez,  where  the  physical  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  French  coast  has  been  found  unfavourable  for  it  as  a  place  of 
holdfast  or  fixture.  Communication  between  coast  and  coast  has  consequently 
been  suspended  for  the  present.  The  precise  point  where  the  breakage  took 
place  is  two  hundred  yards  out  at  sea,  and  just  where  the  twenty  miles  of 
electric  line  that  had  been  streamed  out  from  Dover  j  oins  on  to  a  leaden  tube, 
designed  to  protect  it  from  the  surge  beating  against  the  beach,  and  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  conveying  it  up  the  front  of  the  cliff  to  the  telegraph- 
station  on  the  top.  This  leaden  conductor,  it  would  appear,  was  of  too  soft 
a  texture  to  resist  the  oscillation  of  the  sea,  and  became  detached  from  the 
coil  of  gutta  percha  wire  that  was  thought  to  have  been  safely  encased  in  it. 
The  occurrence  was  quickly  detected  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  series  of 
communications  that  have  been  sustained  since  the  first  sinking  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  cable  between  Dover  and  the  Cape ;  though  it  was  at  first  a  perplexing 
point  to  discover  at  what  precise  spot  the  wire  was  broken  or  at  fault.  This, 
however,  was  done  by  hauling  up  the  line  at  intervals  ;  a  process  which  dis¬ 
closed  the  gratifying  fact,  that  since  its  first  sinking  it  had  remained  in  situ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  leaden  weights  or  clamps 
that  were  strung  to  it  at  every  sixteenth  of  a  mile.  The  operation 
was  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Brett,  Reid,  "Wollaston,  and  Edwards;  who  have 
been  attending  to  the  management  of  the  telegraph  without  intermission. 
They  are  now,  with  their  staff,  removing  the  wire  to  a  point  nearer  Calais, 
where  from  soundings  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  no  rocks,  and 
where  the  contour  of  the  coast  is  favourable.  It  is  thought  that  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  leaden  tube  a  tube  of  iron  must  be  substituted,  the  present  apparatus 
being  considered  too  fragile  to  be  permanently  answerable.  The  experiment, 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  proves  the  possibility  of  the  gutta  percha  ivire  resisting 
the  action,  of  the  salt-water,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  perfect  water-proof  insu¬ 
lator,  and  that  the  weights  on  the  wire  are  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
drifted  away  by  the  currents  and  for  sinking  it  in  the  sands.  During  the 
period  that  the  wire  was  perfect,  messages  were  daily  printed  by  Brett’s 
Printing  Telegraph,  in  legible  Roman  type,  on  long  strips  of  paper,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  French  and  English  audience  ;  hut  it  is  not  intended 
to  make  use  of  the  wire  for  commercial  and  newspaper  purposes  until  the 
connexion  of  it  with  the  telegraphs  of  the  South-eastern  and  that  now  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  other  side  from  Calais  to  Paris  is  effected.  Should  the  one  wire 
answer,  it  is  intended  eventually  to  run  out  twenty  or  thirty  more,  so  as  to 
have  a  constant  reserve,  in  the  event  of  accident,  in  readiness.  This  huge  re¬ 
ticulation  of  electric  line  will  represent  four  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  sea ;  and  as  each  will  be  a  considerable  distance  apart,  a  total 
water- width  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  extent. — Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

James  Hill,  the  man  accused  of  forging  Bank  of  Austria  notes  to  the  amount 
of  15,000f.,  was  finally  examined  by  the  Birmingham  Magistrates  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Two  witnesses  from  Vienna  gave  evidence  to  prove  the  charge.  It 
seems  that  the  notes  found  on  the  prisoner  were  incomplete ;  but  he  had 
ordered  an  engraved  punch,  the  application  of  which  rvould  complete  the 
imitation  of  the  genuine  notes.  Hill  was  committed  for  trial,  and  bail  re¬ 
fused. 

In  the  Lincoln  County  Court,  lately,  Miss  Harriet  Hawson  sued  Mr. 
William  Pickering  for  “a  variety  of  goods,  monies,  and  articles,”  or  for  the 
value  of  them — some  fourteen  pounds.  Mr.  Pickering,  when  a  youth,  “went 
abroad  ” — involuntarily — “  for  having  dined  on  a  fowl,”  as  he  himself  pathe¬ 
tically  explained ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  entered  business  as  a 
broker  at  Lincoln.  An  intimacy  sprang  up  between  him  and  Miss  Hawson, 
a  lady  “in  the  same  line.”  The  attachment  of  the  two,  or  at  all  events 
the  confidence  of  the  young  lady,  grew  to  be  such,  that  Mr.  Pick¬ 
ering  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  almost  what  he  liked  from  the 
miscellaneous  stores  of  Miss  Hawson  ;  and  lie  even  extended  his  condescen¬ 
sions  to  her  toilette-table.  Thus,  at  different  times,  he  took  snuff¬ 
boxes,  waistcoats,  umbrellas,  stockings,  carpet  hags,  gold  spectacles, 
a  bird-cage,  a  baby’s  cradle,  an  ostrich’s  egg,  a  toothpick,  and  a  gold  ring — 
the  last  article  being  among  the  toilette  class  of  contributions.  But  his  love 
did  not  approach  its  legitimate  conclusion  ;  and  as  the  lady  found  her  rea¬ 
sonable  hopes  wane,  her  attachment  to  her  property  revived.  Negotiations, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Pickering  with  a  broker’s  astuteness,  and  by  Miss  Hawson 
with  a  sentimental  -want  of  vigilance,  ended  in  a  sort  of  memorandum  of 
compromise,  which  was  put  before  the  Jury.  “Now,  Harriet,  I  will  give  up 
your  things  and  money,  provided  you  will  do  as  Mr.  Toynbee  and  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  say.  They  say,  sign  the  two  summonses  ;  and  it  will  be  decidedly  best 
to  settle  all  disputes  on  both  sides,  and  will  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.” 
Endorsed  was  Miss  Harriet’s  ratification  :  it  has  an  air  of  tender  diplomacy. 
“Harriet  Hawson  is  happy  to  say  that  her  affair  with  Mr.  William  Picker¬ 
ing  is  amicably  settled.  August  15th,  1850.”  One  supposes  that  there  were 
“  secret  articles,”  and  that  the  breach  of  a  matrimonial  treaty  at  last  led 
the  young  lady  to  open  war  and  the  prosecution  of  her  action.  The  gist  of 
the  defendant’s  case  was,  that  all  the  goods  were  free  and  unconditional 
gifts ;  and  the  gist  of  the  plaintiff’s,  that  they  were  gifts  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  for  the  “consideration” — the  legal  quid  pro  quo — of  a  contemplated 
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marriage.  This  latter  view  was  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Jury,  and  they  gave  Miss  Haw  son  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  that  she 
claimed. 


There  have  been  disgraceful  riotings  and  contests  between  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers  at  Portsmouth.  They  appear  to  have  commenced  with  quarrels  and  ( 
scuffles  between  the  men  of  the  Fiftieth  Regiment  and  the  seamen  of  the  J 
Fox  frigate,  from  an  old  grudge;  and  the  bad  feeling  spread  to  the  other  I 
bodies  of  military  and  sailors  at  the  port.  Orders  were  issued,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  desperate  fights,  to  confine  the  soldiers  to  their  barracks  and  the 
seamen  to  their  ships.  The  Fox  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Spithead,  and 
thence  to  Plymouth,  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  man  of  the  Fiftieth  has 
died  from  hurts  received  in  a  scuffle  ;  and  numbers  on  both  sides  sustained 
broken  heads  and  other  wounds.  In  consequence  of  their  confinement,  the  | 
crew  of  the  Sprightly  steam-tender  grew  insubordinate  ;  the  second  master 
had  to  draw  his  sword  and  order  the  mutiny  signal  to  bo  hoisted  ;  a  company 
of  marines  was  sent  to  the  ship,  and  three  of  the  sailors  were  put  in  irons 
and  removed  to  the  Victory.  It  is  said  that  the  FiftiethRegiment  was  most  | 
to  blame. 

Three  men  have  been  killed  in  the  Heys  coal-mine,  near  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp. 

A  fatal  collision  occurred  on  the  East  Lancashire  Eailway  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday  week.  At  the  time  when  an  express-train  was  expected  to  pass 
the  Marsden  station,  where  it  does  not  stop,  a  man  incautiously  began  to 
push  an  empty  cattle-truck  across  the  rails ;  the  driver  of  the  express-train  ; 
saw  the  truck  in  his  way,  but  could  not  stop  the  train  in  time  to  prevent  an  I 
accident.  The  luggage-van  and  three  carriages  were  thrown  off  the  line, 
and  several  of  the  passengers  were  hurt ;  one,  Mr.  Middleton,  a  gentleman 
residing  near  Manchester,  suffered  so  much  that  he  died  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  said  that  the  man  who  caused  the  collision  was  not  a  regular  servant  on 
the  railway,  but  was  acting  for  a  porter  who  was  ill. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Clarendon  left  Dublin  on  Saturday  morning,  for  a  fortnight’s  tour 
in  the  North.  He  reached  Caledon  that  afternoon,  on  a  visit  of  three 
days  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Caledon.  He  was  to  visit  the  Earl  of 
Erne,  at  Crom  Castle,  for  a  day;  and  then  to  spend  four  or  five  days  as 
the  guest  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  at  Garron  Tower,  in  Fermanagh. 
Next  Wednesday  he  proceeds  to  Belfast,  to  stay  from  that  day  till  Friday; 
and  the  Northern  metropolis  of  Ireland  is  resolved  to  give  him  a  royal 
reception.  Mr.  Corry  Connellan  accompanies  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
Major  Ponsonby  attends  him  as  his  private  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  in 
waiting. 

The  lucrative  office  of  Collector- General  of  Taxes  under  the  new  Dub¬ 
lin  Improvement  Bill,  which  public  report  had  long  since  given  to  Mr. 
Maurice  O’Connell,  the  Member  for  Tralee,  has  been  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Alderman  Staunton,  whose  name  is  identified  with  Irish  journalism  as 
the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Register  newspaper,  which  for  many 
years  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  the  record, 
as  it  were,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  once  celebrated  Catholic  Association. 
—Times  Correspondent. 

The  death  of  the  Very  Eeverend  Holt  Waring,  Eector  of  Shankcll, 
places  the  Deanery  of  Dromore  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 

The  corn-lifters  are  at  their  old  trade  in  North  Tipperary.  On  Sun¬ 
day  last  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  reapers,  and  as  many  more  bind¬ 
ers  and  helpers,  proceeded  en  masse  to  some  lands  near  Nenagh,  and  cut 
down  fourteen  acres  of  wheat,  which  they  carried  off  in  triumph,  having 
at  their  disposal  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cars.  This  outrage  took 
place  on  the  estates  of  Count  Dalton ;  and  the  marauding  tenant  recently 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  owing  his  landlord  about  500 1.  rent. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  discharged  on  the  promise  of  fulfilling  certain  con¬ 
ditions  ;  which,  it  seems,  altogether  escaped  his  memory,  and  he  conti¬ 
nues  to  hold  the  lands  clear  of  all  rent  and  liabilities. — Dublin  Correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Times. 

SCOTLAND. 

In  the  evening  of  Friday,  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival  at  ILolyrood 
House,  Queen  Victoria  hastened  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  Queen 
Mary  Stuart.  Her  visit  was  strictly  private  ;  and  the  Times  correspondent 
reports  that  an  incognito  was  preserved  so  strictly,  that  “  the  housekeeper 
who  shows  the  rooms  did  not  know  the  illustrious  personage  to  whom  she 
pointed  out  the  curious  relics  placed  under  her  care.” 

“  The  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  Koval  party,”  says  the  same  wri¬ 
ter,  “  are  in  the  more  modem  part  of  the  Palace,  erected  on  the  site  of  that 
which  John  Knox’s  fiery  zeal  burned  down,  and  which  was  restored  by 
Charles  the  Second.  Here  Charles  the  Tenth  of  France  resided  from  1830  to 
1833.  The  levees  of  George  the  Fourth  were  held  in  the  hall  of  state  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Palace.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  hereditary 
Keeper  of  Holyrood,  but  for  a  long  period  of  time  little  has  been  done  to  keep 
this  royal  residence  in  good  and  tenantable  repair.  Everybody  in  Scotland 
had  ceased  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  venerable  and  interesting  ruin, 
worthy  a  certain  amount  of  care  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  in  memorial 
of  the  days  when  the  Court  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate.  No  one  ever 
expected  to  see  the  Sovereign  residing  in  that  quadrangular  and  turreted  old 
building  again.  Hence,  its  occupation  by  her  Majesty  has  greatly  delighted 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Scotland  generally.” 

About  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
with  their  four  children,  drove  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Queen’s  Drive, 
and  thence  on  foot  climbed  to  the  steep  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat.  A 
brilliant  sky  and  clear  atmosphere  opened  to  an  unusual  distance  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  over  the  varied  scenery  of  Fife,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  and  the  three  Lothians — the  Ochils  and  Grampians  bounding  the 
distant  view  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lammermuir  Hills  on  the  other. 
Many  persons  were  upon  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur’s  Seat  at  the  same 
time  ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  Queen’s  known  desire  of  privacy,  they 
confined  their  manifestations  of  respect  to  silent  obeisances.  After  the 
inaugural  ceremony  in  which  Prince  Albert  took  a  principal  part,  and 
which  we  proceed  to  describe,  the  Royal  party  drove  round  Edinburgh, 
and  visited  Donaldson’s  Hospital  and  other  institutions. 

At  one  o’clock,  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed 
Scottish  National  Gallery,  on  the  Mound.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times 
conveniently  epitomizes  the  circumstances  under  which  this  building  had 
its  origin — 

“  At  the  Union  of  the  two  countries,  a  grant  of  a  certain  sum  annually 
was  agreed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  fisheries 
in  Scotland.  The  administration  of  this  sum  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  two 
boards,  one  entitled  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufactures,  &c.,  the  other 
the  Board  of  British  White  Herring  Fisheries.  The  former  contains  thirty, 


and  the  latter  nineteen  members,  several  of  them  otherwise  much  engaged 
by  public  business.  The  same  secretary  and  clerks  conduct  the  affairs  of 
both  boards ;  and  the  offices  are  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on  the  Mound, 
close  to  the  new  building  of  which  his  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Albert  laid 
the  foundation-stone.  It  appears  that  the  annual  amount  payable  to  these 
boards  fell  largely  in  arrear,  and  with  40,000/.  of  that  arrear  the  Institution 
was  built.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  when  the  grant  of  money  at  the  Union 
was  agreed  upon,  the  encouragement  of  art  was  understood  to  be  included 
along  with  that  of  manufactures  ;  and  thus  it  arose,  that  when  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  for  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  received  its  char¬ 
ter,  it  was  placed  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  wing  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  who  in  their  turn  received  some  two  or  three  members  of  the  Society 
into  their  body.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society,  which  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  took  place  at  the  Institution; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  derived  considerable  emo¬ 
lument  therefrom.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Society  has  always  been  outvot¬ 
ed  by  the  Trustees  ;  that  it  is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  which 
it  receives  from  them ;  and  that  it  alleges,  with  the  general  assent  of 
public  opinion,  that  they  are  incompetent  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their 
trust,  which  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  small  clique,  and  carried  on 
in  a  jobbing  spirit.  The  Trustees  in  their  turn  say  that  they  don’t  want  to 
be  bothered  with  the  Society’s  annual  exhibition ;  that  it  compels  them  to 
displace  their  own  pictures,  which  are  thus  exposed  to  serious  damage,  and 
is  otherwise  a  great  inconvenience.  Out  of  these  quarrels  has  sprung  up  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Eoyal  Society  to  have  an  academy  specially 
provided  for  itself,  leaving  the  Institution  to  be  appropriated  to  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Society  had  saved  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  Government 
were  asked  to  obtain  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the  object  in  view.  They 
agreed  to  do  so  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  vote  which  they  carried,  instead  of 
being  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  expenditure,  will,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  be  administered  through  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh,  the 
Lord  Provost,  and  several  other  very  efficient  names.” 

The  building  will  be  the  repository  of  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  school  wherein  the  Scottish  Eoyal  Academy  will  collect  its 
pupils.  Both  the  Gallery  and  the  Academy  are  to  be  under  the  same  roof, 
and  to  be  parallel  with  each  other  along  the  extent  of  a  structure  running 
Southward  from  the  Institution  towards  the  Free  Church  College,  and  stand¬ 
ing  separate  from  the  former  edifice,  while  harmonizing  with  it  in  general 
character.  “There  are  to  be  two  four-columned  Ionic  porticoes  at  either 
end,  and  a  large  transverse  portico  of  six  columns  in  the  centre  on  either 
side,  to  break  the  otherwise  monotonous  effect  of  an  extent  of  dead  wall 
considerably  longer  than  the  Institution,  and  plainly  decorated  with  pilasters. 
The  light  is  to  be  entirely  from  above  ;  the  rooms  within  to  be  shaped  in 
octagons  and  squares  :  and  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  40,000/.,  of 
which  the  Government  find  25,000/.,  and  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Society  15,000 /. 
If  the  edifice  when  completed  at  all  resembles  a  design  of  it  published  by 
the  architect,  it  will  prove  a  very  great  architectural  acquisition  to  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.” 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  was  striking.  “  Prince 
Albert  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  passed  in  procession  along  Prince’s  Street, 
attended  by  an  escort  of  cavalry.  On  alighting  at  the  Institution,  a 
royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  Castle,  and 
with  grand  effect.  On  all  sides,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  countless  mul¬ 
titudes  of  human  beings  wore  assembled.  The  whole  space  Southward 
sloping  upwards  to  the  many-storied  houses  of  the  Old  Town  was  filled 
i  with  a  perfect  sea  of  heads.  On  the  flat  roof  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
on  the  graceful  galleries  of  the  Scott  monument,  and  far  up  on  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  the  Castle — in  fact,  everywhere  whence  a  commanding  view 
could  be  obtained,  groups  of  spectators  were  clustered.”  The  ground  was 
|  admirably  kept  by  the  High  Constables  of  the  city,  “  under  their 
.  valiant  and  loyal  Moderator,”  and  by  the  Eoyal  Scottish  Archers — “the 
Queen’s  body-guard.”  Prince  Albert  proceeded  through  a  canopied  passage 
to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  officiate,  shaking  hands  with  several  whom 
he  recognized  on  the  way.  The  Reverend  Principal  Lee  offered  up  a 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  edifice.  The  Lord  Justice- General  presented 
I  an  address  to  Prince  Albert,  which  suitably  touched  on  the  objects  of  the 
j  building,  and  closed  with  a  complimentary  glance  at  the  Prince’s  “mag- 
1  nificent  undertaking”  the  Show  of  Industry,  and  a  rejoicing  reference  to 
her  Majesty’s  sojourn  in  the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors.  The  usual 
masonic  manipulations  having  been  gone  through,  Prince  AJbert  addressed 
the  Lord  Justice-General  and  those  more  immediately  around  him.  Pre¬ 
facing  with  a  few  expressions  of  courtesy,  he  said — 

“  The  building  of  which  we  have  just  begun  the  foundation  is  a  temple  to 
'  be  erected  to  the  fine  arts, — the  fine  arts,  which  have  so  important  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  development  of  the  mind  and  feeling  of  a  people,  and  which 
are  so  generally  taken  as  the  type  of  the  degree  and  character  of  that  deve¬ 
lopment,  that  it  is  on  the  fragments  of  the  works  of  art  come  down  to  us 
from  bygone  nations  that  we  are  wont  to  form  our  estimate  of  the  state  of 
their  civilization,  manners,  customs,  and  religion.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
impulse  given  to  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  and  the  daily 
increasing  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  people  at  large,  will  not  only 
tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  national  tastes,  bu'  >  ill  also  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  works  which,  if  left  behind  us  as  memori.  ’s  of  our  age,  will  give 
to  after  generations  an  adequate  idea  of  our  advanced  state  of  civilization. 
It  must  be  an  additional  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find,  that  part  of  the 
funds  rendered  available  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking  should  be  the 
ancient  grant  which  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  secured  towards 
the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  ;  as  it  af¬ 
fords  a  most  pleasing  proof  that  these  important  branches  of  industry  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  manhood  and  prosperity,  that,  no  longer  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  fostering  government,  they  can  maintain  themselves  independently, 
relying  upon  their  own  vigour  and  activity,  and  can  now  in  their  turn  lend 
assistance  and  support  to  their  younger  and  weaker  sisters,  the  fine  arts. 
Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  grant  exhibits  to  us  the  picture  of  a  most 
healthy  national  progress, — the  ruder  arts  connected  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  first  gaining  strength  ;  then  education  and  science  supervening  and  di¬ 
recting  further  exertions ;  and  lastly,  the  arts,  which  only  adorn  life,  be¬ 
coming  longed  for  by  a  prosperous  and  educated  people.  May  nothing  dis¬ 
turb  this  progress ;  and  may,  by  God’s  blessing,  that  peace  and  prosperity 
be  preserved  to  the  nation  which  will  insure  to  it  a  long  continuance  of 
moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment.” 

This  concluded  the  ceremony  ;  and  the  Prince  almost  immediately  after 
returned  to  Holyrood  House,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  Queen  left  Edinburgh,  for  Balmoral,  at  half-past  eight  on  Saturday 
morning ;  the  cannon  of  the  Castle  thundering  a  royal  salute,  which 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  echoed  with  loyal  shouts.  As  far  as  Cu¬ 
par  Angus  the  journey  was  by  railway  ;  but  at  that  point  the  rail  was 
abandoned,  and  the  road  through  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  by  way  of 
the  Spittal  of  Glenshee  was  pursued.  At  every  halting-place  and 
point  of  view'  along  the  whole  line,  the  people  of  all  ranks  were  found 
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crowding,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  or  manifest  their  respect.  Balmoral 
was  safely  reached  before  seven  in  the  evening. 

Sunday  is  left  blank  in  the  diary  of  the  Royal  progress  ;  but  it  is  noted 
that  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Queen  drove  out  with  her  children  in 
an  open  carriage  ;  and  Prince  Albert  went  out  shooting  with  the  Prince 
of  Lcinengen  and  Sir  George  Grey. 


The  trial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson,  captain  of  the  Orion  steamer,  and  of 
John  Williams  her  second  mate,  for  the  “  culpable  bereavement  of  the  lives” 
of  tip  passengers  who  were  lost  by  the  wreck  of  that  steamer  off  Portpatrick, 
took  place  at  Edinburgh  at  the  end  of  last  week,  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary.  It  was  proved  that  during  the  second  mate’s  watch  the  vessel 
approiii  bed  closer  to  the  shore  than  is  usual  by  upwards  of  a  mile;  and 
that  this  unusual  course  was  taken  when  the  weather  was  hazy,  and 
against  the  warning  exclamations  of  the  experienced  seamen  who  had  the 
leok-r  it  watch  :  it  was  further  proved  that  the  captain  came  on  deck  several 
times  during  the  second  mate’s  watch,  and  each  time  observed  both  the  com¬ 
pass  and  the  ship’s  position  off  the  shore,  which  could  be  distinguished 
(hiring  nearly  the  whole  course  :  thus  the  mate  was  shown  to  have  conducted 
the  ship  recklessly,  and  the  captain  to  have  left  him  uncontrolled  in  his 
reekl.  -  ness.  The  object  was  to  cut  off  all  corners,  and  run  a  straight  and 
swift  course.  On  the  part  of  the  captain  it  was  urged,  that  the  usage  in 
the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  service  is,  that  in  line  weather  he  should  retire  to 
rest  during  the  four  hours  of  the  second  mate’s  watch,  that  time  including 
an  unhazardous  part  of  the  voyage;  this  usage  was  proved  by  several  ex¬ 
perienced  captains  and  pilots :  but  all  these  witnesses  negatived  the  propriety  of 
the  captain's  retirement  in  hazy  weather;  yet  the  log-book  of  the  Orion 
enters  the  weather  as  “hazy  and  calm.”  Moreover,  the  captain  was  on 
hoard,  and  supervised  the  course;  so  it  was  urged  that  he  must  share  the 
responsibility  of  it.  For  the  mate  it  was  urged,  first,  that  the  course  he 
gave  was  practically  correct — but  he  was  contradicted  both  by  Captain  Ro¬ 
binson  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  hydrographical  surveyor  of  the  coast,  from 
whose  observations  the  Admiralty  charts  are  prepared,  and  by  commanders 
and  pilots  in  the  service;  secondly,  that  the  compasses  were  wrong  generally 
— but  it  was  proved  that  they  varied  only  one  point ;  and  thirdly,  that  they 
wore  falsified  on  this  particular  voyage  by  eight  tons  of  iron  freight  stowed 
near  to  them — but  it  was  proved  that  this  particular  cause  could  only  vary 
them  two  points.  At  the  end  of  a  trial  of  two  days,  the  Jury  found  both 
prisoners  guilty  :  the  Court  sentenced  the  captain  (Henderson)  to  be  im¬ 
prison.  d  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  mate  (Williams)  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years. 


/nnign  nnii  (fnlmiiitl. 

France. — President  Bonaparte  has  set  out  on  a  progress  through  the 
departments  of  the  North-west,  on  a  visit  to  the  great  port  and  arsenal  of 
Cherbourg.  At  present,  only  accounts  from  Evreux  have  been  received. 
Here,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  the  President  received  an  immense 
majority  of  votes  at  his  election ;  it  was  to  he  expected  therefore  that  his 
reception  would  be  enthusiastic :  so  it  was,  but  the  enthusiasm  wras  less 
personal  than  the  Bonapartists  would  have  had  it.  The  ten  thousand 
Nati‘ mal  Guards  cried  exclusively,  “Vive  le  President!”  and  the  enor- 
•mou  crowd  of  the  general  populace  shouted  as  exclusively,  “  Vive  la  Re- 
publiquo !” 

A  great  naval  review  was  to  take  place  at  Cherbourg  on  tho  6th  and 
7th  instant;  in  which  seven  line-of-battle  ships,  and  a  number  of  steam- 
frigates,  would  perform  war  evolutions.  Our  own  Admiralty  Lords  have 
gone  in  their  yacht  the  Black  Eagle  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  it  is  said 
they  will  go  on  to  Cherbourg  and  be  present  at  the  review. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Couneils-General  of  the 
Departments, — bodies  resembling  the  English  county  Grand  Juries  in 
status,  aud  to  some  extent  resembling  them  in  function.  It  has  become 
a  practice  of  these  bodies  to  submit  to  the  Government  legislative  sug¬ 
gestions  Of  the  eighty-three  Councils  of  France,  about  twenty  have 
held  their  sittings :  nearly  all  of  them  advise  a  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  propose  that  the  revision  should  he  made 
in  1 1  form  and  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself. 
Am:  i  the  various  detailed  suggestions  is  one  that  the  period  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  Presidency  shall  he  prolonged  from  the  period  fixed  by  the 
Donsti  ration,  of  four  years,  to  one  often  years. 

India. — The  overland  mail  has  brought  news  from  Bombay  to  the  25th 
July.  The  political  news  consists  rather  of  unpleasant  reports  and  ru¬ 
mours  than  of  serious  facts. 

The  passes  of  Kohat  are  again  shut  by  the  Affreedees ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  we  shall  have  to  make  an  expensive  demonstration  before  we  can 
open  i  cm  am'  bring  them  under  our  control.  The  real  reason  of  tho 
hostility  wo  encounter  is  said  to  be,  not  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the 
altered  salt-tariff,  as  we  formerly  explained,  hut  a  military  jealousy  of  our 
having  a  practicable  gun-road  through  regions  hitherto  impracticable 
for  such  messengers  of  peace  and  order. 

Tin-  Sikh  prisoners  at  Allahabad  give  the  British  authorities  perpetual 
uneasiness:  there  are  reports  that  further  plots  have  been  discovered  for 
their  liberation  on  masse,  and  some  of  our  own  Native  noncommissioned 
officers  are  said  to  bo  implicated  by  the  discoveries  made.  Of  course,  all 
is  traced  to  the  energetic  influences  of  that  areh  intriguer  the  Ranee 
Chunda. 

Tho  Bengal  Times  of  the  15th  July  describes  another  explosion  of  a 
commissariat  fleet  laden  with  gunpowder,  at  Dinapore,  on  the  10th. 
The  meagre  account  closes  with  these  remarks— 

“  At  first  we  thought  the  Sikhs  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  sending  a 
tried  man  as  a  mullah,  who  did  the  deed  by  means  of  a  slow  match.  But 
when  you  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  while  here  about  200 
Dinaporian  boatmen  were  engaged,  each  having  an  advance  of  from  five  to 
eight  rupees,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  the  boatmen  made  their  escape 
ere  the  explosion  occurred,  suspicion  cannot  but  rest  upon  them.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  Indian  news  has  a  melan¬ 
choly  personal  interest.  Colonel  King,  who  commanded  the  Fourteenth 
Light  Dragoons  at  Chillcanwallah,  committed  suicide  on  tho  6th  of  July, 
stung  by  the  public  reproach  of  misconduct  or  cowardice.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  Chilleanwallah,  Colonel  King’s  corps,  from  some  cause 
never  to  this  day  fully  cleared  up,  got  into  a  momentary  confusion,  and 
retreated  through  our  own  artillery  with  such  disorderly  rapidity  as  to 
ride  over  some  of  the  gunners  and  cause  the  loss  of  two  guns,  -which  the 
Sikhs  mqde  prize  of.  Tho  matter  was  smoothed  over  by  Lord  Gough, 
and  was  at  last  nearly  forgotten,  when  at  a  review  some  months  since, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  revived  it  by  an  expression  which,  perhaps  uninten¬ 
tionally,  seemed  a  taunt.  Praising  the  men,  he  said,  “The  men  of  the 
Fourteenth  would  go  anywhere  improperly  led.”  It  is  stated  that  Co¬ 


lonel  King  himself  certainly  did  not  regard  the  expression  as  aimed  at 
himself :  words  of  his,  in  reference  to  Sir  Charles,  used  soon  afterwards, 
are  deemed  to  show  this  conclusively.  But  by  other  persons  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  interpretation  was  put  upon  tho  words ;  and  on  this  becoming 
matter  of  public  remark  and  reaching  Colonel  King’ s  ears,  a  deep  and  settled 
melancholy  laid  hold  of  him.  In  a  squabble  at  the  theatre,  some  of  the  ar¬ 
tillerymen  of  the  battery  who  were  overridden  by  the  Fourteenth  at  Chil¬ 
leanwallah  taunted  the  troopers  with  cowardice ;  a  serious  riot  ensued,  and 
a  private  named  M‘Lcan  was  taken  before  Colonel  King :  sentenced  to 
punishment  hv  the  Colonel,  the  soldier  in  his  irritation  told  Colonel  King 
he  was  a  coward,  and  referred  to  the  very  matter  which  had  brought  him  into 
trouble.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  he  whipped. 
Before  the  sentence  was  executed,  he  was  allowed  to  get  drank  in  order 
to  render  him  more  callous  to  the  pain  :  after  being  whipped,  he  broke 
loose,  staggered  up  to  Colonel  King,  and  publicly  repeated  his  contume¬ 
lious  accusations;  adding  a  fatal  paraphrase  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  words 
— “if  the  men  of  the  Fourteenth  had  been  properly  led,”  &e.  M‘Lean 
was  immediately  tried  for  this  gross  offence,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’ 
transportation.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  however,  revised  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court ;  calling  attention  to  some  facts  demanding  serious  notice. 

“  1.  The  prisoner  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  in  the  guard-room  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Fourteenth  Light  Dragoons,  when  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
2.  The  prisoner  was  brought  drunk  to  the  parade.  3.  Assistant-Surgeon 
Fasson,  whose  business  it  was  closely  to  have  examined  the  state  of  the 
prisoner  who  was  about  to  suffer  corporal  punishment,  did  not  examine  him, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  intoxicated,  till  drink  and  the  pain  of  pun¬ 
ishment  had  made  him  so  furious,  that  the  Assistant- Surgeon’s  own  words 
are,  ‘  I  thought  he  must  be  cither  mad  or  drunk.’  4.  The  Adjutant,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Apthorp,  equally  unobserving  with  the  Assistant-Surgeon,  did  not  find 
out  that  the  prisoner  was  drank  till  after  he  had  received  punishment.  5. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  soldier  was  flogged  when  in  a  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  ;  and  all  this  took  place  in  presence  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  King,  the 
commanding-officer  of  the  regiment.  6.  When  freed  from  the  triangles,  the 
prisoner,  infuriated  by  having  drunk  nearly  two  bottles  of  arrack  and  some 
beer  in  the  guard-room,  as  proved  before  the  Court,  became  outrageous  and 
abusive,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  7.  I  ask  the  Court,  therefore,  to  eon- 
sider  and  to  mitigate  its  sentence;  for,  however  disgraceful  and  insubordinate 
the  conduct  of  the  culprit  may  have  been,  it  was  certainly  as  much  produced 
by  neglect  of  duty  in  others  as  by  the  drunkard  himself.  The  sentence  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  severe  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  crime,  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  above  stated.” 

The  Court-martial  carefully  considered  these  remarks,  and  begged 
respectfully  to  adhere  to  the  sentence.  'Whereupon,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
wrote — 

“Head-quarters,  July  1,  18.50. 

“I  am  sorry  that  the  Court  felt  itself  called  upon  to  adhere  to  a  sentence 
which  I  have  no  power  to  commute,  and  cannot,  in  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  execute.  I  have,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
pardon  the  prisoner ;  not  excused  b}r  his  drunkenness,  hut  by  facts  stated  in 
my  remarks  to  the  Court  on  its  proceedings  being  revised.  I  assure  the 
Court,  that  great  severity,  without  a  due  consideration  being  given  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  not  justice,  nor  conducive  to  discipline. 

“The  prisoner  is  to  return  to  his  troop. 

“  C.  J.  Napier,  General,  Commander-in-chief,  East  Indies.” 

Colonel  King  went  home,  arranged  his  affairs,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  July  committed  suicide,  by  firing  a  pistol  overloaded  with  powder 
into  his  mouth  :  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was  carried  off,  and  scattered 
about  his  room.  Letters  were  found  addressed  by  him  to  the  officers  of 
the  Fourteenth,  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  to  his  family. 

Australia. — By  the  overland  mail  we  learn  that  Melbourne  paper* 
to  the  16th  May  had  been  received  in  India.  They  gave  intelligence 
that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lang,  on  his  arrival  out  from  this  country,  had 
originated  a  movement  for  the  “independence”  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
which  was  exciting  much  attention.  He  had  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  at  Melbourne,  breathing  respect  for  the  Queen  and  good- will  to¬ 
wards  England,  but  strongly  and  openly  urging  separation  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  'which  he  believes  "Great  Britain  will  concede  “  on  a  proper 
representation  of  the  case.”  Dr.  Lang  recommended  the  formation  of  an 
“  Australian  League,”  to  consist  of  all  colonists  who  pay  an  entrance-fee 
of  five  shillings  with  a  yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings. 
The  executive  powers  of  this  body,  he  proposes,  shall  he  intrusted  to 
a  President,  Vice-President,  one  or  more  Secretaries,  and  a  Council  of 
fifteen ;  who  will  pursue  the  objects  set  forth  iu  the  four  foUo wing  resolu¬ 
tions — 

“  1.  To  unite  in  one  grand  political  league  for  mutual  protection  and  de¬ 
fence,  and  for  general  advancement,  the  five  Australian  Colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  South  Australia,  Port  Phillip,  and  Cooks- 
land  or  the  Moreton  Bay  country ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies 
may  henceforth  feel  and  know  that  they  are  no  longer  isolated  and  detached 
communities — to  be  governed  and  oppressed  separately  and  independently  by 
ukases  from  Downing  Street,  with  none  to  interfere  for  them  from  without— 
but  one  people,  having  common  interests  and  common  objects,  the  nucleus 
and  elements  of  one  great  Australian  nation. 

“  2.  To  prevent  the  degradation  of  any  one  of  these  colonies  into  a  mere 
receptacle  for  the  convicted  felons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  to  re¬ 
medy,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  enormous  evils  that  have  already  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  prevalence  and  abuse  of  the  transportation  system  in  certain 
of  these  colonies. 

“  3.  To  encourage  and  promote,  by  every  legitimate  means,  the  influx  of 
an  industrious,  virtuous,  and  thoroughly  British  population  into  these  colo¬ 
nies  ;  that  their  vast  and  inexhaustible  resources  may  be  duly  aud  fully  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  that  they  may  be  fitted  as  speedily  as  possible  for  taking  the 
high  and  influential  place  which  they  are  evidently  destined  to  hold  in  the 
civilized  world,  as  the  great  leading  power  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

“  4.  To  achieve,  by  moral  means  exclusively,  and  with  the  full  approba¬ 
tion  and  concurrence  of  Great  Britain,  the  entire  freedom  and  independence 
of  these  colonies,  and  their  erection  into  sovereign  and  independent  states ; 
to  he  incorporated  into  one  great  political  federation,  like  the  Swiss  Cantons 
of  Europe,  or  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the  style  and  title  of  ‘  The 
United  Provinces  of  Australia.’  ” 

Assuming  that  England  will  agree  to  the  erection  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
public,  Dr.  Lang’s  scheme  descends  to  the  minor  arrangements  for  its 
government ;  which  he  would  commit  to  the  hands  of  a  President,  with 
a  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum.  A  General  Legislature  would  assist  and 
control  the  President,  -with  functions  it  is  designed  to  assimilate  to  those 
of  the  American  chief  magistrate.  On  all  matters  of  internal  legislation, 
education,  religion,  police,  public  works,  and  so  forth,  Dr.  Lang  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  respective  states  of  the  federation  should  be  left  perfectly 
free.  Dr.  Lang  entered  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  at  great  length, 
and  every  word  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 
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After  the  delivery  of  Ilia  lecture,  Dr.  Lang  appears  to  have  been  cast 
into  prison,  arbitrarily,  for  some  matter  of  debt ;  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  Melbourne  public,  who  were  raising  a  subscription  to  procure  his 
release. 

United  States. — The  nows  from  America,  brought  down  to  the  24th 
of  August,  is  almost  confined  to  a  single  point.  Mr.  Webster  had  succeeded 
in  arranging  the  differences  between  his  Government  and  that  of  Portu¬ 
gal  on  the  claims  made  by  the  United  States.  Four  of  the  claims  have 
been  admitted  by  Portugal ;  and  the  fifth,  the  only  important  one — that 
of  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  General  Armstrong  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  at  Fayal — has  been  referred  by  the  two  powers  to  the  “  arbitration  ”  | 
of  Sweden. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  another  fragment  of  Mr.  Clay’s  wrecked 
Compromise  Bill,  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  likely  to  pass  the  other 
House. 

The  journeymen  tailors  of  New  York,  dissatisfied  with  their  wages, 
had  combined  for  a  general  strike  ;  but  the  masters  holding  out  resolutely, 
the  German  tailors,  a  body  of  some  four  thousand  men,  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  the  physical  force  arguments  with  which  they  have  latterly 
hecome  familiar  in  their  own  country.  Having  been  resisted  in  their 
efforts  to  coerce  the  workmen  of  a  particular  master,  they  attempted  to 
pull  down  the  master’s  house :  a  small  body  of  police  marched  to  the 
spot ;  were  attacked,  and  had  to  wage  battle  for  some  hours  before  they 
routed  the  horde  of  their  assailants,  two  of  whom  were  killed  and  some 
twenty  wounded  in  the  fray.  At  subsequent  meetings,  the  professional 
complaints  assumed  a  tone  of  political  exacerbation  ;  the  master  work¬ 
men  were  branded  as  aristocrats,  and  ranked  with  the  bloody  Austrian 
Haynaus,  Neapolitan  Ferdinands,  and  Prussian  Fredericks  of  tyrannical 
Europe.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  movement  in  New  York,  that 
the  Irish  tailors,  who  amount  to  three  thousand,  are  to  a  man  “  moral 
force  ”  men,  repudiating  the  hot  courses  of  the  Germans. 

The  Tribune  states  that  Professor  Webster  has  made  “another  and  full 
confession,”  in  which  he  admits  the  “premeditated”  murder  of  Dr. 
Turkman. 


BliHrrUfittrnHS. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  the  lists  of  the  separate  Commissions  ap¬ 
pointed  by  her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and 
revenues,  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

For  the  Oxford  Commission—  Tile  Eight  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; 
tile  Very  Reverend  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Carlisle  ;  the  Reverend 
Francis  Jeune,  D.C.L.,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford; 
the  Reverend  Henry  George  Liddell,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Westminster  ;  John  Lucius  Dampier,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-Warden  of  the  Stannaries  of 
Cornwall;  the  Reverend  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  Savillian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  Reverend  George  Henry  Sachaverell  Johnson,  M.A.,  of 
Queen's  College,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

For  the  Cambridge  Commission — The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester ; 
the  Very  Reverend  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely  ;  Sir  John  Frederick  William 
Ilerschell,  Bart.;  Sir  John  Romilly,  Knight,  her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General ;  and 
the  Reverend  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Gazette  also  notified  her  Majesty’s  appointment  of  Field- 
Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  offices  of  Chief  Ranger  and 
Keeper  of  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James’s  Park,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 


Major-General  William  Napier  has  written  to  the  Times  on  the  report¬ 
ed  causes  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  return  to  England,  from  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  India.  He  avers — 

“That  it  is  true  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  tendered  his  resignation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  difference  between  him  and  Lord  Dalhousie  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  this  difference  arose  about  barrack-building — or  from  any  desire  to  make 
war — or  because  he  disbanded  the  Sixty-sixth  Regiment — or  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  intemperate  and  unbecoming — or  that  he  resigned  peevishly. 

“  The  real  cause  of  that  step  was  a  difference  between  him  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  on  a  vital  point  of  public  interest,  accompanied  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  rendered  it  imperative  upon  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  resign  the 
high  office  conferred  on  him  by  his  Sovereign ;  and  he  is  prepared  to  j  ustify 
liis  conduct  to  that  gracious  Sovereign  and  to  the  public,  proudly  confident 
that  lie  has  served  both  well,  and  would  have  served  them  better  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  combine  such  service  with  that  self-respect  which  no  man 
can  relinquish  without  dishonour.” 

AVe  understand  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  recommended  that  the  va¬ 
cancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  King,  late  of  the 
Fourteenth  Dragoons,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  promotion  of  the  senior 
officer  of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  AVilliain  Gomm,  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Forces  at  Bombay,  proceeds  to  his  destination  by 
the  next  overland  mail ;  and,  it  is  reported,  will,  on  arriving  in  India, 
succeed  pro  tempore,  if  not  determinately,  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Queen’s  and  Company’s  armies  in 
the  East  Indies. — Globe. 

It  is  rumoured  in  naval  circles,  that  Lord  Francis  Russell,  brother  of 
the  Premier,  is  about  to  resign  the  command  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Tweed. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  step  is  a  reproof  administered  to  his  Lord- 
ship  by  the  Admiralty  for  not  taking  proper  precautions  to  secure  the 
health  of  his  crew  during  the  prevalence  of  the  fearful  epidemic  that  has 
ravaged  nearly  the  whole  of  the  South-east  coast  of  America. — Standard. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  continued  illness  has  led  to  the  departure  from 
this  country  of  his  Excellency  Count  Kielmansegge,  the  Hanoverian 
Minister  ;  who  left  the  Hanoverian  Legation  a  few  days  since,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Counts  Charles  and  George  Kielmansegge,  his  brothers.  It  af¬ 
fords  us  much  pain  to  state  that  there  is  but  remote  likelihood  of  his 
Excellency  again  visitiug  this  country.  His  Excellency  has  been  the 
diplomatic  representative  at  the  Coutv  of  fct.  James’s  ever  since  Baron 
Munchausen  left  this  country,  in  1839. — Tin.es. 

AVc  loam  by  advices  from  Hayti  that  the  dispute  between  that  republic 
and  Dominica  is  in  a  fair  way  of  adjustment.  A  note  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  accepts  the  mediation  proposed  for  the  termination  of  the  war.  All 
prospects  of  disturbances  were  considered  at  an  end,  particularly  as  there 
had  been  a  formal  protestation  on  their  part  against  any  invasion  of  the 
Dominican  territory  by  the  Haytians. — Standard. 

The  Sardinian  Government  has  presented  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Edwin 
Archer  A\  ood,  an  officer  in  the  British  mercantile  navy,  only  eighteen 
years  old,  for  his  admirable  and  devoted  services  in  behalf  of  a  distressed 


Sardinian  brigantine.  On  the  26th  February  last,  while  sailing  to  Port 
Royal,  J amaica,  on  board  the  Lady  Catherine  Barham,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Sardinian  brigantine  Providenza,  bound  from  the  Brazils  to  Genoa,  with 
yeUow  fever  raging  on  board.  The  captain  and  mate  and  several  of  the 
crow  wei’c  dead  ;  but  Mr.  AVood  took  command,  navigated  the  vessel  to 
Gibraltar,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  thence  took  her  safely  into 
the  port  of  Genoa.  Lord  Palmerston  was  made  the  medium  through 
which  this  noble  action  was  acknowledged.  The  medal,  and  the  flatter¬ 
ing  letter  of  the  Sardinian  Minister,  were  forwarded  by  him,  with  a  letter 
expressing  liis  own  warm  admiration. 


Colonel  AAraters,  R.E.,  has  inspected  the  powder-magazines  at  Liscard, 
on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  which  frequently  contain  no 
less  than  15,000  barrels  of  gunpowder :  the  proximity  of  these  to  the  town 
has  caused  much  uneasiness,  and  Colonel  AVaters  has  boon  deputed  by  the 
Government  to  report  upon  the  propriety  of  removing  the  magazines  to 
Hilbre  Island. 

Hitherto  letters  for  the  United  States  from  this  country,  unless  they 
were  addressed  via  the  United  States  packets,  have  been  forwarded  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  British  line  of  packets  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  and 
New  l'ork.  The  steam-ships  of  the  American  lines  now  keep  good  time, 
and  the  Postmaster- General  has  decided  on  sending  all  letters  by  the  first 
mail-packet  that  leaves  England  after  they  are  posted,  whether  the 
packet  be  British  or  American,  and  whether  it  start  from  Liverpool  or 
Southampton.  From  one  port  or  other  the  steam-mails  will  now  follow 
each  other  at  intervals  never  longer  than  a  week,  and  frequently  not 
longer  than  three  days. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  accepted  the  offer  of  Air.  James  La¬ 
ming  to  convey  the  mails  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  for  30,000/.  per  an¬ 
num  in  screw-propelled  vessels ;  that  gentleman’s  tender  having  been 
lower  by  20,000/.  per  annum  than  a  tender  from  a  Glasgow  firm. 


Apropos  to  an  advertisement  of  the  Society  for  the  Reform  of  Colonial 
Government,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  last  week,  Mr.  Adderloy 
has  employed  a  portion  of  his  disengaged  activity  in  a  letter  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle,  reviewing  the  achievements  of  his  Society  during  the  past 
session,  to  show  how  useful  it  has  been,  and  how  much  it  merits  support 
with  a  view  to  its  future  utility.  In  displaying  the  usefulness  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  must  expose  the  pettinesses  and  fee¬ 
blenesses  of  Government ;  and  he  does  so  in  a  style  none  the  less  cutting 
for  its  half-bantering  pleasantry.  The  pith  of  the  letter,  however,  Res 
towards  the  close — 

“  The  fairest  test  to  which  the  Colonial  Reformers,  on  the  whole,  would 
submit  their  first  pretensions,  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  position  of  Colo¬ 
nial  interests  in  Parliament  shortly  before,  and  as  shortly  after  their  an¬ 
nouncement.  For  a  gauge  of  their  activity,  they  could  refer  to  any  previous 
Colonial  debates  in  former  sessions.  F or  a  test  of  their  progress  and  success, 
one  might  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Premier’s  opening  speech, 

1  with  a  view  to  promote  the  capacity  of  the  Colonies  for  self-government,’ 
and  her  Majesty’s  prorogation  speech,  taking  credit  for  having  ‘  extended 
freedom  to  men  capable  of  exercising  it  with  benefit  to  themselves.’  The 
concluding  efforts  of  Lord  Grey  to  set  himself  right  with  advancing  opinions, 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  his  faithful  Sancho,  were  only  less  ludicrous  than 
his  intermittent  declaration,  that  he  saw  no  material  change  in  his  position. 
In  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  Hawes  was  indefatigable  in  defence  of  General 
Assemblies;  in  July,  Lord  Grey  had  abruptly  dismissed  the  idea.  In  May, 
Ministers  were  dividing  their  forces  against  the  inadmissible  proposal  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  voice  in  the  constitution  to  the  wealthier  classes ;  in  J uly,  Lord  Grey 
saw  no  important  alteration  in  their  wholesale  enfranchisement.  In  May, 
the  bill  was  sailing  under  smuggler’s  colours,  on  one  side  presenting  a  con¬ 
stitution,  on  the  other  the  display  of  constitutional  powers.  In  J  uly,  both, 
characters  were  obliterated,  and  it  appeared  wholly  neutral,  offering  neither 
the  semblance  of  a  constitution  nor  scarce  a  phantom  of  constitutional  pow¬ 
ers.  In  May,  Air.  Hawes  had  never  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Colonial  Church  arrangements  ;  in  July,  Lord  Grey  promised  early  attention 
to  Air.  Gladstone’s  most  important  suggestions  on  that  subject.  Lord  Grey 
wound  up  the  discussion  by  asserting  that  no  bill  had  ever  undergone  such 
an  ordeal,  yet  he  congratulated  himself  on  its  having  escaped  unscathed ; 
by  winch  remark  he  at  least  showed  some  appreciation  of  the  discussion,  if 
none  of  the  things  discussed  ;  though  the  merit  of  the  discussion  belonged  to 
his  reforming  opponents,  and  the  things  discussed  wholly  to  himself.”  .  .  .  . 

“  But  all  these  reflections,  and  the  review  of  the  Colonial  session,  though 
encouraging,  are  by  no  means  remissive  of  the  Reform  Society’s  labours. 
Every  Englishman  should  come  forward  to  support  that  association,  now,  at 
the  very  crisis  of  its  labours.  It  has  proved  its  necessity  and  its  usefulness; 
it  has  supplied  the  Colonies  with  that  channel  of  public  opinion  to  which 
every  British  subject  is  entitled,  and  with  which  they  will  have  to  blame 
themselves  alone  if  they  cannot  attain  their  rights.  Now  that  branch  Co¬ 
lonial  Associations  are  rapidly  forming  upon  this  Society,  it  will  require  a 
broader  basis  of  support  at  home.  The  fire  is  indeed  kindled,  and  it  is  now 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  empire  that  this  sole  vent  should  be  made  of 
adequate  capacity. 

“  A  great  opportunity  has  certainly  been  lost  in  the  unworthy  treatment 
of  the  first  great  Colonial  constitutional  enfranchisement :  so  much  the 
more  reason  to  show  the  Colonies  that  we  think  so,  and  that  they  need  not 
despair. 

“  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Grey  rests  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done :  no 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  him.  Another  memorial,  from  five  hundred 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  fifty  of  them  magistrates,  has  just  arrived, 
adopting  and  embodying  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Colonial  Reform  Society; 
a  doctrine  to  which  Lord  Grey  will  certainly  have  to  yield  before  the  close  of 
next  session.  Aleanwliile,  the  great  question  forces  itself  ever  onwards,  and 
continually  on  almost  daily  attention,  in  a  hundred  accumulating  details. 
Many  of  the  cases  must  be  disposed  of  during  the  recess  of  Parliament. 
The  Reform  Association,  which  in  its  general  advocacy,  in  its  publications, 
and  in  its  control  of  legislation,  has  so  far  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  first 
announcement,  will  assuredly  not  Hag  in  constant  attention  to  those  matters 
during  the  recess ;  nor  will  they  release  the  Alinisterial  monopolists  of  Home 
Reform  from  their  importunity  for  similar  measures  in  the  Colonies,  until 
they  hand  over  to  real  representatives  of  the  Colonies,  in  local  legislature 
assembled,  the  task  which  they  can  only  imperfectly  fulfil  for  them,  in  a 
Pariiament  separated  from  them  by  thousands  of  leagues  of  ocean.” 


Early  in  the  week,  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  paragraph  announcing 
that  Viscount  Fcilding  had  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Times,  Lord  Feilding  confirms  the  main  fact,  but  corrects  col¬ 
lateral  points  of  assertion.  lie  writes — 

“  It  is  stated  that  my  ‘immediate  motive’  in  seceding  from  the  Anglican 
communion  was  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  some  other  Church  dignitaries  in  reference  to  the  Gorham  case. 
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In  reply  to  this  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  had  this  been  my  immediate  motive, 
I  should  certainly  have  waited  for  some  time  yet,  with  the  hope  of  its  being 
possible  still  to  persuade  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  do  what  might  be 
in  their  power  to  reestablish  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  infant  baptism.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  late  painful  conflicts  in  the  (so-called) 
Church  of  England  have  only  been  instrumental  in  my  conversion  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  so  far  as  they  proved  to  me  the  entire  absence  of  a 
living  definite  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  without  which  creeds 
and  formularies,  being  liable  to  different  interpretations,  are  mere  dead 
letters.  Such  a  living  definite  authority,  conclusive  and  infallible,  as 
guided  by  the  promised  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  find  alone  claimed 
and  alone  exercised  in  the  Church  of  Home.  For  this  reason,  and  from 
the  firm  and  overpowering  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  Reformation  had  forfeited  her  catholicity  in  separating  herself  from 
the  centre  of  unitjq  I  felt  myself  bound  to  leave  her,  being  convinced  that 
she  is  now  only  reaping  the  natural  fruits  of  what  she  had  then  sown.  My 
doubts  on  this  point  were  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  a  week ;  they  had 
long  harassed  me,  and  the  principal  essays  to  prove  the  contrary  appeared  to 
me  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
meeting  in  July,  my  mind  was  far  from  easy  on  the  subject,  and  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  beyond  re¬ 
cording  my  votes  and  signing  the  addresses.  When,  however,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  one  building  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  such  numerous  entreaties  ■were  poured  upon  me  to  preside  in  another 
hall,  and  thus  keep  together  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled 
to  go  away  unsatisfied,  that  my  requests  to  be  excused  from  taking  any  pro¬ 
minent  part  were  overruled,  and  I  was  compelled  to  submit.” 

In  announcing  the  fact  of  Lord  Feilding’s  secession,  the  Times  had 
quoted  a  passage  from  his  speech  at  the  Gorham  meeting  in  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  which  stigmatized  secession  at  this  juncture  as  desertion 
of  the  Church  at  her  greatest  need.  Lord  Feilding  has  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  using  such  expressions ;  and  he  reaffirms  what  he  declared 
at  the  time,  that  the  report  of  the  Times  “is  an  entire  forgery.” 

Lord  Lyttelton  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Guardian,  with  the  double 
object  of  justifying  his  non-attendance  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to, 
and  of  stating,  in  reference  to  “  our  present  condition,”  how  far  he  and 
those  who  think  with  him  “  agree  with  the  promoters  of  the  meeting,  and 
what  is  the  general  course  which  we  ourselves  wish  to  see  pursued  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Church  generally,  as  distinct  from  those  who 
have  peculiar  responsibilities  of  office  or  position  within  it.”  Upon  the  first 
point  he  says — 

“My  chief  motive  was  founded  upon  a  fact  which,  I  think,  has  hardly 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon,  though  it  has  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
Mr.  Keble,  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  others ;  namely,  that  there  exists  the  most 
grievous  amount  of  misunderstanding  about  the  meaning  of  certain  theologi¬ 
cal  terms  involved  in  the  question  in  debate,  in  consequence  of  which  many 
persons  suppose  that  they  differ  when  in  fact  they  substantially  agree.  I  do 
not  say  that  there  are  no  extreme  parties  who  could  not  be  brought  to  agree, 
nor  do  I  inquire  how  far  such  misunderstanding  may  extend ;  but  I  could 
not,  in  our  present  circumstances,  join  in  a  body  of  resolutions  which  did 
not  contain  a  distinct  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  a  consequent  profession 
that  their  object  was  not,  as  one  writer  has  announced  itinevitable,  that  there 
should  bo  ‘  internecine  war  ’  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Church,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  attempt  at  least  should  be  made  to  reconcile 
them.” 

On  the  second  point,  ho  refers  to  the  declaration  by  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester — 

“  It  purported  that  those  who  signed  it,  and  who  had  previously  declared 
that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  all  infants  in  baptism  to 
be  fundamental,  did  not  impute  untrue  opinions  (meaning,  of  course,  on 
that  subject)  to  those  who  were  satisfied  with  the  judgment,  nor  desire  their 
expulsion  from  the  Church.  It  did  not  refer  to  Mr.  Gorham’s  book,  but  to 
the  judgment,  which,  as  is  admitted,  at  least  on  our  side,  entirely  fails  to 
represent  the  true  meaning  of  that  book.  And  my  simple  meaning  was, 
that  until  it  were  sure  that  those  who  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  me  under¬ 
stood  the  leading  terms  employed  in  the  judgment  in  the  same  sense  as  I 
did,  I  did  not  desire  to  pronounce  that  my  views  were,  on  material 

or  vital  points,  irreconcilable  with  theirs . I  am  not  addressing 

those  who  seem  to  consider  that  the  Church  is  nothing  but  a  bundle 
of  documents,  which  may  as  well  bo  interpreted  by  one  acute  man 
as  by  another.  I  am  supposing  agreement  upon  this  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  both  of  reason  and  of  history  - —  that,  however  documents  and 
formularies  may  be  sound  and  unexceptionable,  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
alone,  as  a  firing  power,  ought  to  have  in  her  own  hands  the  function  of 

watching  over  the  construction  and  practical  application  of  them . At 

present  I  shall  do  no  more  than  say  this,  and  invite  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  agree  in  this  general  principle — an  expression  to  be 
confined  in  the  first  instance  to  this  alone,  upon  which  action  may  be  founded 
afterwards.  I  have  not  even  used  the  term  ‘  Synod  ’  or  ‘  Convocation,’  be¬ 
cause,  in  so  doing,  we  immediately  come  upon  points  of  detail,  which  I  should 
wish  to  see  further  discussed.  It  is  probably  the  opinion  of  no  one  that 
either  of  these  bodies — understanding  by  them,  as  relates  to  their  main  prin¬ 
ciple,  entirely  clerical  bodies — should  eventually  furnish  the  precise  model  of 
the  Church  Legislature  which  we  wish  to  establish.  But,  especially  with 
regard  to  Convocation,  it  is  a  question  to  be  argued,  whether  it,  as  already 
existing,  should  be  called  into  practical  operation,  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  then  be  reformed  as  may  seem  fit,  or  whether  the  attempt  should  be 
made  at  once  to  constitute,  with  legally  authorized  functions,  such  a  body  as 
we  should  wish  to  see  permanently  established.” 

The  Reverend  Eyre  Stewart  Bathurst,  Rector  of  Kibwortb,  Beau¬ 
champ,  Leicestershire,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
has  resigned  his  living,  value  1500/.  per  annum;  and  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  Thursday  last,  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  Newman,  at  the  Oratory,  in  Alcester  Street. — Avis’s  Birmingham 
Gazette* 


According  to  a  document  recently  issued,  the  greatest  number  of  acts  of 
Parliament  passed  in  any  one  year  since  1800  has  been  562 — the  number 
passed  in  1846.  Of  these,  402  were  local  and  personal,  and  43  private,  the 
public  acts  amounting  only  to  117.  The  greatest  number  of  public  acts  was 
passed  in  1812.  In  1841  only  13  acts  were  passed,  two  of  which  were  pri¬ 
vate,  being  the  lowest  number  in  the  period  referred  to.  In  three  instances 
only  is  the  yearly  number  under  100 ;  in  five  instances  it  is  above  100  and 
below  200 ;  in  29  it  is  above  200  ;  in  14  it  is  above  300 ;  in  two  it  is  above 
400  ;  and  in  one  above  500.  The  average  legislative  fecundity  for  the  last 
ten  years  is  at  the  rate  of  297'5  acts  per  annum,  of  which  112-9  are  of  public 
interest.  The  average  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  was 
283'3  acts  of  all  kinds,  and  132'2  public  acts. 

There  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years  a  gradual  progression  in  the 
amount  of  annual  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
on  account  of  friendly  societies— from  135,909/.  in  1828,  to  1,850,733/.  in 
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The  late  Parliamentary  census  of  the  German  States  shows  the  following, 
result — Prussia  contains  16, 11 2, 948  inhabitants;  Bavaria,  4,504,874 ;  Saxony, 
1,836,433;  Hanover,  1,758,856;  Wurtemburg,  1,743,827  ;  Baden,  1,349,930; 
Electoral  Hessen,  723,073;  Grand  Duteliy  of  Hessen,  852,679  ;  Saxony  Wei¬ 
mar,  257,373;  Saxony-Coburg-Gotha,  147,195;  Saxony  Meiningen,  160,515; 
Saxony-Altenburg,  129,589;  Brunswick,  268,943;  Nassau,  418,627  ;  Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin,  528,185;  Oldenburg,  278,909;  Anhault-Dessau,  63,082; 
Anlialt-Cothen,  43,120;  Anhalt-Bemburg,  48,844;  Schwarzburg-ltodolstadt, 
687,711;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  68,682;  Reuss-Major,  35,159;  lteuss- 
Minor,  77,016;  Lippe,  108,236 ;  Schaumburg- Lippe,  28,837 ;  Waldek,  57,604; 
making  a  total  of  31,670,237  inhabitants  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  provinces  of  Austria,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  of  the  Free  Ilause  cities,, 
and  the  petty  principalities  of  Hessen- II omburg  and  Lichtenstein. —  Cologne 
Gazette. 

The  total  amount  of  passenger-tax  paid  by  the  several  railway  companies  in 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  year  1849  was,  according  to  a  recent  return,, 
237,909/.  13s.  10(7. ;  the  amount  for  England  being  218,899/.  18s.  10</.,  and 
that  for  Scotland,  19,009/.  15«.  The  London  and  North-western  paid  50,684/.  -r 
the  Great  Western,  24,631/.  ;  the  Midland,  19,438/. ;  the  London  and  Brighton, 
17,036/.  ;  and  the  Eastern  Counties,  South-easter  n,  and  South-western,  up¬ 
wards  of  16,000/.  each.  The  total  of  income-tax  for  the  year,  for  England 
and  Scotland,  was  184,921/. 

A  consistory  will  be  held  at  Rome  in  the  first  fortnight  of  September,  for* 
the  appointment  of  the  batch  of  Cardinals.  The  Romans  regard  with  much 
jealousy  the  great  number  of  foreigners  to  be  admitted  into  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege  on  this  occasion.  As  already  stated,  there  are  to  be  three  French  Cardi¬ 
nals — the  Archbishops  of  Rlreims,  Besanqon,  and  Toulouse ;  three  German 
Cardinals — the  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  Innspriick,  and  the  Primate  of  Hun¬ 
gary;  two  Spanish  Cardinals — the  Archbishops  of  Seville  and  Toledo;  one- 
English  Cardinal — Dr.  Wiseman;  one  Neapolitan  Cardinal — M-  Corenzi; 
and  three  Roman  Cardinals — Monsignori  Fornari,  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
Roberto  Roberti,  Vice-President  of  Rome  and  the  Cormaea,  and  Pecci,  the 
Bishop  of  Gubbio,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  resistance  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  A  new  creation  of  Cardinals  will  take  place  in  December. — Italian 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

Two  or  three  English  officers  who  have  passed  Berlin  on  their  way  home 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  assisted  at  the  late  manoeuvres  of  the  Russian 
corps  encamped  near  that  city,  not  only  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the 
drill,  efficiency,  appearance,  and  equipment  of  the  Russian  troops,  especially 
of  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  but  of  the  unbounded  attention  and  civilities 
that  were  paid  to  them  at  the  camp,  by  order  of  the  Emperor.  Horses,  car¬ 
riages,  quarters,  and  dinners,  were  provided  for  them  ;  and  they  had  merely 
to  express  a  wish  to  have  that  -wish  gratified — all  persons,  from  high  to  low, 
vying  with  each  other  in  courtesy  and  hospitable  attention.  We  think  it 
right  to  mention  this,  not  onlyfas  proof  of  the  Emperor’s  desire  that  every 
attention  should  be  shown  to  British  officers  visiting  his  dominions,  but  in 
the  hope  that  whenever  or  wherever  Russian  officers  visit  English  garrisons, 
that  an  effort  wifi  be  made  to  repay  the  debt  of  courtesy  and  soldierly  bro¬ 
therhood. — Russian  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  states  that  the  American  sailor  Frederick  Jerome, 
who  behaved  so  gallantly  at  the  conflagration  of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  two 
years  since,  was  introduced  on  Saturday  to  the  Committee  of  the  Shipwreck¬ 
ed  and  Humane  Society  of  that  port.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society  had  been  awarded  to  him,  but  that  the  Committee 
would  either  present  him  with  the  medal  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  at  his 
option.  After  some  little  consideration  on  his  part,  he  stated  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  money  to  the  medal ;  and  twenty-five  guineas  were  paid  to  him. 

The  late  Captain  M’Neill,  who  with  his  lady  and  two  daughters  were 
among  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  the  wreck  of  the  Orion,  lately  caused  a 
handsome  mausoleum  to  be  erected  upon  a  prominent  rock  in  the  island  of 
Gigha,  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  He  wished  it  to  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  entomb  six  ;  but  it  was  reported  by  the  contractor  that,  owing  to  the  ne¬ 
cessarily  limited  site,  it  could  contain  no  more  than  forn- ;  and  his  suggestion 
was  accordingly  adopted.  The  structure  had  been  newly  completed  when 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  referred  to  occurred ;  and  in  that  receptacle  of 
the  dead  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Captain  and  the  three- 
members  of  his  hapless  family  who  perished  with  him.- — Scottish  Guardian. 

M.  Foy,  the  Parisian  “marriage  negotiator,”  has  just  recovered  10,000 
francs,  in  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Lc  Mans,  from  a  person  named  Designe  and 
his  son,  for  negotiating  the  marriage  of  the  son  with  Mademoiselle  do  Bruc, 
niece  of  the  Marquis  de  Malestroit. 

M.  Poitevin  has  communicated  to  the  newspapers  the  following  account  of 
his  balloon  ascent  [from  Paris]  on  Sunday.  “  I  soon  reached  the  clouds,  and 
rapidly  passed  above  them ;  but  I  did  not  rise  so  high  by  far  as  on  the  last  occa¬ 
sion;  and  yet  my  horse  bled  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  emission  of 
blood  shows  what  was  previously  proved  to  me  by  a  number  of  experiments, 
namely,  that  the  beds  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  progressively  decrease ;  in- 
other  words,  that  the  barometric  column,  after  having  fallen  to  4000  metres, 
may  rise  to  6000  metres  and  even  more.  In  passing  through  the  clouds,  I 
was  not,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  covered  with  congealed  vapours ;  the  elec¬ 
tric  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  in  equilibrium.  I  arrived  at  a  quarter-past 
six  between  the  commune  of  Nozay  and  that  of  Marcoussis,  and  was  very 
kindly  received  by  M.  Erizon,  of  Bellebat,  in  the  latter  commune.”— Galig~ 
nani’s  Messenger. 


The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  erecting  at  Granton  a  patent  slip,  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  vessels,  on  the  largest  scale  yet  attempted,  it  being  intended  to  be 
available  for  vessels  even  of  1200  tons. — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

Some  months  ago,  operations  were  in  progress  at  the  Blackhill  Locks,  on 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  to  do  away  with  the  waste  of  time  attendant  on 
so  tedious  and  complicated  an  operation,  by  the  substitution  of  an  incline, 
on  which  the  boats  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  proper  level  by  means  of  a 
stationary  steam-engine.  The  works  having  now  been  brought  to  a  comple¬ 
tion,  the  new  process  was  put  to  the  test  on  Saturday  last.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory ;  three  boats  having  been  drawn  up  in  less  than  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  whilst  to  have  made  them  pass  through  the  locks  would  have  taken 
fully  half  an  hour. — Liverpool  Chronicle. 

Excursion-trains  on  railways  have  recently  been  much  in  vogue  with  the 
companies ;  and  if  they  pay  like  the  one  mentioned  below  they  must  be  a 
very  profitable  branch  of  the  traffic.  “  The  excursion-train  from  Oxford,  on 
Monday,  brought  up  to  Paddington  3200  persons.  The  train  yielded  about 
650/. ;  and  the  expenses  were,  perhaps,  30/.” 

A  monthly  communication  has  been  established  by  the  Post-office  between 
New  York  and  Oregon  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  and  California.  The  first 
mail  came  through  by  the  last  steamer,  and  was  delivered  in  thirty -nine 
days. 

The  cost  of  transmitting  despatches  between  New  York  and  Boston  by 
magnetic  telegraph  is  now  reduced  to  two  cents  [one  penny]  for  each  word. 
The  distance  exceeds  two  hundred  miles. 

There  is  a  brisk  trade  now  going  on  between  Jamaica  and  Chagros  in  fruit, 
sugar,  vegetables,  chiefly  the  potato,  and  English  merchandise.  There  are 
few  articles  which  do  not  bring  high  prices ;  the  payment  being  made  in 
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French  silver  coin,  which  is  abundant  on  the  Isthmus,  or  in  gold  dust.  The 
immigration  of  Blacks  and  Mulattoes  from  Jamaica  is  also  considerable.  On 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  river,  nearly  all  the  boats  and  hotels  belong  to  dark 
emigrants  from  Jamaica  or  from  the  Dutch  island  of  CuraQoa. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  Russia,  between  Dorpat  and 
Norva,  of  a  combustible  as  carboniferous  and  calefactory  as  coal.  It  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  colour,  with  white  spots,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  specula¬ 
tion,  being  said  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  geological  period  than  any  known 
coal-field. — Mining  Journal. 

All  the  summer  circuits,  we  believe,  without  exception,  have  exhibited  a 
startling  decrease  of  civil  business ;  and  we  hear  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  of 
all  ranks,  have  reason  to  complain,  not  only  of  the  past  dearth  of  business, 
but  of  the  disheartening  prospects  of  the  future.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  dearth  of  business,  which  was  largely  occasioned  by  the  original  Local 
Courts  Act,  will  be  aggravated  when  the  new  one,  with  its  greatly  extended 
jurisdiction,  has  come  into  operation.  As  one  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
contrast  between  the  present  and  former  state  of  circuit  business,  we  may 
cite  the  case  of  Liverpool.  When  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  presided  in  the 
Civil  Court  two  years  ago,  he  had  to  dispose  of  188  causes ;  this  summer  his 
labours  were  restricted  to  getting  through  66.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  apprehensions  of  the  members  of  the  bar  seem  undoubtedly  too  well 
founded. — Legal  Observer. 

Jean  Stauff,  who  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
having  assassinated  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz,  at  Darmstadt,  has  just  confessed 
his  crime  in  the  prison  of  Marienschlop.  lie  declared  that  he  had  entered 
the  room  of  the  Countess  to  announce  to  her  that  he  was  going  out ;  and 
finding  no  one  in  the  room,  he  was  tempted  by  the  articles  of  value  he  saw 
there  to  commit  a  robbery.  The  Countess  came  in  ;  a  struggle  took  place,  and 
he  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  strangled  her.  lie  afterwards  placed  the 
body  in  a  chair,  and  putting  round  it  a  quantity  of  combustible  articles,  set 
fire  to  them. 

A  seizure  has  reoently  been  made  in  Loudon  of  tobacco  which  had  been 
adulterated  to  an  unusual  extent ;  in  some  cases  the  sophistication  amounted 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  compound. 

A  Coroner’s  Jury  who  sat  at  Dodsworth,  near  Barnsley,  on  the  body  of  a 
still-born  child,  returned  a  verdict  of  “No  use,” — intending  to  censure  the 
investigation  as  unnecessary. 

W.  B.  Walton,  a  poor  miner  living  near  Aldstone,  was  last  week  left  by 
will  heir  and  executor  to  the  property  and  estate  of  William  Bell,  Esq.,  High 
Shield,  near  Hexham,  estimated  to  be  worth  about  100,000/.  The  fortunate 
heir  of  this  magnificent  property  is  a  decent  respectable  man,  with  a  large 
family.- — Mining  Journal. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  at  Southampton  in  the  Avon  steamer 
has  brought  three  bears  from  California,  cubs  of  a  bear  that  was  killed  while 
stealing  part  of  the  carcass  of  a  bullock.  The  cubs  were  very  small  when 
taken,  but  have  grown  much  during  the  voyage.  The  owner  of  the  bears 
also  brings  with  him  certain  skins  containing  gold  dust  worth  25,000  dollars. 

A  couple  of  paupers  in  Penrith  Union  Workhouse  have  performed  a  foot 
journey  to  Gretna  Green,  and  got  married  there.  The  man  was  a  widower, 
with  three  children ;  the  woman,  a  widow,  with  four.  It  seems  that  they 
had  been  sweethearts  many  years  ago,  before  they  wedded  other  partners. 
They  gave  notice  to  quit  the  workhouse  ;  walked  to  Gretna  ;  by  their  tears 
and  entreaties  induced  the  officiating  priest  to  marry  them  for  a  miserable 
fee  ;  walked  back  to  Penrith  ;  and  then  reentered  the  workhouse  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  in  a  state  of  separation. 

On  Friday  last,  the  whole  of  the  pauper  children,  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  several  adult  paupers  of  the  Colchester  Union-house,  received  an  invite 
from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Seaman,  Rector  of  Greenstead,  to  pass  a  pleasurable 
afternoon  at  the  rectory ;  where  they  were  regaled  with  tea  and  plum- 
cake  ;  after  which  they  indulged  in  various  rustic  gambols  on  the  lawn,  in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  the  worthy  Doctor  and  his  amiable  lady,  who 
did  their  utmost  to  promote  the  innocent  amusements,  and  appeared  de¬ 
lighted  in  having  the  means  to  render  so  many  little  smiling  faces  happy. — 
Ipswich  Express. 

Wliilc  three  horses  were  drawing  a  waggon  across  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  near  Colchester,  at  an  occupation-road  attached  to  Mr.  Garrad’s 
farm,  an  up-train  suddenly  came  upon  it.  The  carter  was  riding  one  of  the 
horses ;  he  leaped  off,  but  had  so  narrow  an  escape  that  the  engine  tore  away 
one  of  the  flaps  of  his  coat.  The  waggon  and  horses  were  smashed  to  pieces 
or  mutilated  ;  but  the  passengers  in  the  train  escaped  with  a  fright.  The 
accident  is  ascribed  to  a  high  engine-shed  that  has  recently  been  erected  near 
Mr.  Garrad’s  road,  shutting  out  the  view  of  an  up-train  till  close  at  hand. 

While  an  excursion-train  was  proceeding  from  Aberdeen  to  Forfar,  a  young 
man  opened  the  door  of  a  carriage,  and  leaped  out.  The  passengers  thought 
he  must  have  been  killed ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  an  engine  was  despatched 
to  search  for  his  body ;  but  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  Subsequent  in¬ 
quiries  for  him,  that  he  might  be  punished  for  a  breach  of  a  bye-law,  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful. 

On  the  South-western  line,  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  engine-driver  of  the 
seven  o’clock  down-train,  between  Esher  and  Wey bridge,  saw  ahead  of  him 
a  crowd  of  moving  objects.  He  shut  off  the  steam,  and  tried  to  stop  the 
train,  but  was  quite  unable  to  prevent  its  running  through  the  dark  mass. 
Leaving  word  at  the  next  station,  he  pursued  his  journey.  On  Thursday 
morning  it  was  found  that  he  had  shot  through  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and 
literally  cut  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  to  pieces,  the  mangled  remains  of  as 
many  sheep  being  found  scattered  for  a  long  distance.  They  had  strayed  on 
to  the  line  through  an  opening  in  the  palings  of  a  neighbouring  field. 

As  a  short  train  was  proceeding  from  London  to  Woolwich  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  crank  axle  of  the  engine  broke,  and  the  train  left  the  rails, 
near  Charlton  station.  The  driver,  finding  the  engine  off'  the  road,  instead 
of  entirely  shutting  off  the  steam,  allowed  the  engine  to  run  some  distance 
in  the  ballast,  thereby  affording  time  to  the  guard  to  put  on  his  break ; 
which  prevented  any  violent  collision  between  the  carriages,  or  hurt  to  the 
passengers. 

An  old  man  employed  to  tend  a  large  water-wheel  at  Coniston  copper- 
mines  in  Westmoreland  has  met  with  a  shocking  death.  He  had  fallen  in¬ 
side  the  wheel  while  it  was  revolving ;  within  there  were  hundreds  of  screw- 
bolts  projecting  like  iron  teeth ;  and  on  these  the  unfortunate  man  was  whirled 
about.  His  head  was  torn  off,  and  his  body  indescribably  mangled. 

Some  time  since,  a  cat  belonging  to  a  person  named  Thorpe,  living  at  Ac¬ 
ton  Scott  in  Somersetshire,  came  home  with  a  wound  in  its  neck,  as  if  from 
the  bite  of  a  dog.  From  that  time  there  was  something  strange  in  the  cat’s 
manner.  Having  bitten  three  persons  she  was  destroyed  ;  and  the  wounds  of 
the  people  bitten  were  poulticed.  Many  weeks  after,  hydrophobia  appeared 
in  a  lad  of  sixteen  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  finger,  and  he  has  died  after 
dreadful  agonies.  Great  alarm  is  felt  about  the  others  who  were  bitten. 

A  man  employed  at  a  windmill  at  Stafford  ascended  to  the  gallery  of  the 
mill  to  apply  the  break  to  the  sails ;  he  thought  he  had  efficiently  secured 
them,  and  began  to  descend  by  one  of  the  sails,  when  he  felt  it  move ;  he 


clung  tightly,  and  was  whirled  round.  Some  persons  saw  his  peril,  and 
alarmed  the  miller ;  but  before  the  sails  were  stopped  the  man  had  per¬ 
formed  some  forty  revolutions.  He  was  but  little  hurt. 

As  the  brig  Jessie  Blossom  was  coming  up  the  Fool  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
she  ran  down  a  boat  which  suddenly  shot  out  from  a  tier  of  shipping ;  there 
were  four  men  in  the  boat,  and  two  of  them  were  drowned. 

On  Monday  last,  a  spark  from  an  engine  running  between  "Witham  and 
Chelmsford  alighted  on  a  field  of  barley,  belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  of 
Blunts  Hall;  and  before  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fire  could  be  arrested,  the 
crop  upon  between  four  and  five  acres  was  destroyed. — Maidstone  Journal. 

While  some  men  were  thatching  a  stack  of  hay  at  Llanelly  during  a 
storm,  the  lightning  struck  it,  separated  about  twenty  tons  of  the  hay,  ran 
over  a  field  of  turnips,  and  entered  the  earth,  without  hurting  one  of  the 
men. 

Several  lunar  rainbows  have  been  recently  observed  at  Rhyl  and  at  Black¬ 
burn. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  ending  the  5th  August,  show 
a  decrease  of  exportations  on  comparison  with  those  of  August  1849,  to  the 
amount  of  334,858/.  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  month  ending  August  1849  were  unprecedented,  and  exceeded 
those  of  August  1848  by  2,012,500/.  The  decrease  in  the  present 
return  of  exports  is  chiefly  on  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn,  together 
about  200,000/. ;  on  woollen  manufactures,  142,665/. ;  silk  manufactures, 
18,864/.  ;  and  on  metals,  130,842/.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  on  linen  and  woollen  yarns,  and  on  raw  wool ;  on  machinery', 
coals  and  culm ;  and  on  alkali :  in  the  aggregate  about  200,000/.  The 
total  exports  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  were  37,808,072/, 
against  32,879,865/.  during  the  same  time  in  last  year;  every  preceding 
month  showing  a  greater  increase  than  the  decrease  of  the  last  month. 
Among  the  imports,  those  of  grain  show  an  advance  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1849,  of  500,000  quarters.  After  a  considerable  time  of 
stagnation,  the  consumption  of  coffee  shows  a  forward  movement ;  that 
of  tea  and  sugar,  continues  in  its  steady  lino  of  advance. 

If  the  following  communication  from  Thurles,  which  appears  in  the 
Evening  Post,  can  be  relied  on  as  an  accurate  account  of  proceedings  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  strictest  secresy,  it  is  of  some  importance — 

“  During  the  present  week,  the  Synod  has  been  engaged  in  a  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Without  pretending  to  exact  in- 
foxmration  of  what  occurred,  for  it  is  not  known  beyond  the  walls,  I  may 
mention  that  the  general  impression  out  of  doors  is,  that  the  result  has  been 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Colleges  than  had  been  anticipated  by  their 
opponents.  It  is  stated  that  the  condemnation  of  the  Colleges  was  mooted  ; 
but  the  question  upon  which  the  Prelates  divided  was  that  of  withdrawing 
ecclesiastics  from  all  connexion  with  those  institutions.  Upon  a  division 
there  was  only  a  majority  of  one  against  the  Colleges ;  some  accounts 
represent  the  majority  as  two,  but  none  allege  a  higher  number.  I 
understand  that  the  decision  upon  this  question,  ns  well  as  upon  every  other, 
as  soon  as  the  Synod  closes  its  sittings,  will  be  despatched  to  Rome,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have 
an  exact  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  until  a  reply  comes  from  the 
holy  city.” 

All  the  accounts  received  of  the  progress  of  harvest  operations  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  many  places  the  potato  crop  is  said 
to  show  symptoms  of  reviving. — Dublin  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

Some  serious  rioting  has  taken  place  in  the  Kilrush  workhouse,  on  the 
occasion  of  expelling  from  the  house  several  ablebodied  paupers  who  had 
been  for  some  time  receiving  relief  there. 

The  Cutler’s  Company  of  Sheffield  held  their  annual  feast  on  Thursday, 
with  the  usual  convivial  success,  but  with  less  than  the  customary  politi¬ 
cal  eclat.  Mr.  Samuel  Scott  Deakin  is  the  Master  Cutler  for  the  year ; 
and  he  was  supported  in  the  chair  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  Lord  Edward 
Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Denison,  M.P.  Lord  Effingham  congratu¬ 
lated  the  town  on  the  information  given  him  that  its  trade  is  in  a  healthy 
and  thriving  condition.  Lord  Edward  Howard  expressed  his  happiness 
that  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  increased  consideration  shown  by'  the 
masters  for  their  workmen,  and  a  greater  care  to  promote  generally  the 
prosperity  and  wellbeing  of  the  humbler  orders  of  society.  Mr.  Denison 
confirmed  with  statistical  details  the  general  statement  of  Sheffield’s  ad¬ 
vance  in  prosperity'  within  the  last  few  years,  and  reminded  the  citizens 
of  the  increased  reasons  for  aiding  education  by  all  their  means — 

“If  the  people  of  wealth  in  this  kingdom  expect  their  property'  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  convulsions  and  revolutions,  such  as  have  been  seen  elsewhere, 
they  must  perform  their  duty' — I  say  it  advisedly,  their  duty  to  those  who 
are  placed  below  them  in  the  world.  If  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
cannot  obtain  from  their  parents  the  education  to  enable  them  to  go  steadily 
and  quietly  through  life,  it  is  your  duty  and  interest  to  educate  those  who  are 
the  supporters  of  your  wealth,  your  privileges,  and  all  your  comforts.  I  do 
say  advisedly',  there  is  no  object  in  which  the  wealthy  people  of  this  country 
would  act  more  wisely  to  themselves  than  to  subscribe  liberally  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes ;  and  if  the  wealthy  parts  of  this 
country  and  other  parts  would  but  subscribe  a  tithe  of  what  they  bestow  on 
indulgences  for  themselves,  on  their  pet  animals,  their  cattle,  their  horses, 
and  their  own  luxuries — I  say',  but  a  tithe  of  what  they  so  spend  would  in¬ 
deed  afford  to  those  willing  to  give  education  to  the  people  the  means  and  the 
power  to  make  a  very  rapid  advance  in  that  direction.” 

Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor  went  through  his  yearly  form  of  tendering  his 
Parliamentary  resignation  to  the  electors  of  his  party,  at  Nottingham,  on 
Monday.  He  told  them  again,  “  as  he  had  often  told  them  before,”  that 
he  had  spent  100,000/.  of  his  own  money  upon  them,  and  had  never  eaten 
a  meal  or  travelled  a  mile  at  their  expense.  The  Chartists  are  to  blame 
for  turning  round  on  themselves.  The  man  who  earns  twenty  shillings 
looks  with  scorn  on  the  man  who  earns  only  ten  shillings,  and  the  man 
who  earns  ten  shillings  with  scorn  on  the  pauper  :  by  his  plan,  all  would 
earn  not  twenty  nor  ten  shillings,  but  three  poupds  a  week  each !  After 
this,  the  meeting  of  course  passed  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  patriotism. 

The  accounts  of  President  Bonaparte’s  progress  to  the  North-west  con¬ 
duct  him  as  far  as  Lisieux.  At  Evreux  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Bemay  to  turn  aside  and  compliment  that  place  with  a  visit,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  its  hearty  tone  that  ho  acceded :  he  was  received  in  a  gra¬ 
tifying  manner.  At  Lisieux  the  reception  was  similar  to  that  encoun- 
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tered  at  Evreux,  a  demonstration  of  respect  for  his  office  :  “  Yiye  le  Pre¬ 
sident!”  contested  for  predominance  oyer  “Yiye  la  Republique !  ” — and 
carried  the  day. 

Late  reports  give  ns  the  proceedings  at  Caen  on  the  4th  instant.  They 
are  significant.  At  a  reception  in  the  morning,  the  Council- General 
and  the  President  exchanged  compliments ;  he  expressing  a  'wish  that 
all  the  departments  gave  him  as  cordial  a  support.  The  clergy  addressed 
him  thus — 

“  The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his  clergy  are  delighted  to  express  to  you 
their  very  sincere  good  wishes,  in  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Should  Heaven  be  pleased  to  listen  to 
our  prayers,  Monseigneur,  religion  and  France  will  ever  bless  your  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  President  replied — 

“  A  perfect  understanding  between  the  religious  and  civil  powers  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  consolidation  of  order  and  of  authority.  I  thank  you, 
Monseigneur,  for  the  kind  wishes  which  you  express  to  me ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  with  your  good  prayers,  and  those  of  your  clergy,  they  will  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  on  high.” 

M.  Thomine  Desmazures,  in  presenting  the  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  pointed  out  certain  improvements  which  would  be  of  service  to 
Caen,  and  assuring  him  of  the  atfeetion  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
bore  to  his  person.  The  President  replied — - 

“  I  shall  examine  with  care  all  the  questions  that  may  interest  this  fine 
country,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  these  great  interests  a  satisfactory 
solution.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  wishes  which  you  express  to  me  in  the 
name  of  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Caen.” 

To  the  National  Guard  he  addressed  a  complimenton  their  maintenance 
of  order  when  it  was  threatened ;  intimating  a  flattering  knowledge  of 
their  conduct.  At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  he  said — 

“That  which  is  greeted  with  acclamations  in  me  is  the  representative 
of  order  and  of  better  prospects  in  the  future.  When  I  traverse  your 
populations,  headed  by  men  who  merit  your  approbation  and  your  con¬ 
fidence,  I  am  happy  to  hear  it  said,  1  Our  bad  days  are  past ;  wc  are  ex¬ 
pecting  better  ones.’  So,  when  everywhere  prosperity  appears  to  revive, 
that  man  would  be  deeply  culpable  who  should  attempt  to  check  its 
progress  by  changing  what  exists  at  present,  however  imperfect  it  may  be. 
In  like  manner,  if  stormy  days  were  again  to  appear,  and  if  the  people  de- 
shed  to  impose  a  new  burden  on  the  chief  of  the  Government,  that  chief  in 
his  turn  would  be  exceedingly  culpable  to  desert  that  high  mission.  ( Loud 
marks  of  assent.)  But  let  us  not  anticipate  the  future:  let  us  at  present 
endeavour  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country  ;  let  each  of  us  perform  his 
duty.  Heaven  will  do  the  rest.”  ( Long-continued  applause .) 

At  the  ball  in  honour  of  the  President  four  thousand  persons  were 
present. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  boon  interchanging  impressive  courtesies  with  the 
Spanish  dictator,  General  Narvaez  :  sending  him  a  sword  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s,  he  received  in  return  a  veritable  sword  once  wielded  by  Cortez, 
whom  General  Narvaez  claims  as  an  ancestor. 

A  low  mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  ex- King  Louis  Philippe 
was  performed  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  on  Thursday.  Among  the 
persons  present  were  General  Changamier,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Duchatel. 
At  the  same  hour  a  mass  for  the  same  object  was  performed  at  the  church 
of  Neuilly  ;  it  was  attended  by  a  full  congregation. 

The  last  advices  from  Bogotfi  ascribe  great  honour  to  General  Lopez 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  New  Granada.  The  following  is 
from  a  private  letter,  of  the  16th  July — 

“  The  Jesuits  were  taken  to  New  Granada  in  violation  of  existing  laws  by 
the  party  which,  after  the  death  of  the  Liberal  champion,  General  Santander, 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  Liberal  party,  in  the  civil  war  of  1840  and  1841. 
These  emissaries  of  sacerdotal  despotism,  finding  in  the  simple  people  of  New 
Granada  fit  instruments  for  their  designing  policy,  rapidly  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  and  influence  under  the  fostering  protection  of  the  Anti-Liberal  faction, 
which  has  held  that  country  in  thraldom  for  upwards  of  ten  years.  The 
consciences  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fair  sex  were  already  in  the  keeping 
of  these  arch-intriguers  and  consummate  hypocrites;  and,  aided  by  the 
strenuous  support  of  an  Archbishop,  and  of  other  New  Granadians  en¬ 
tertaining  Jesuitical  sentiments,  both  in  New  Granada  and  in  London,  the 
Jesidts  were  gradually  getting  exclusive  possession  of  the  principal  semina¬ 
ries  of  education,  and  were  beginning  to  amass  considerable  property.  No 
sooner  did  the  Liberals  again  find  themselves  in  a  situation  to  enter  the  lists, 
than  the  Jesuit  question  was  at  once  declared  the  battle-field  by  each  of  the 
opposing  parties  ;  and  the  elections  having  terminated  last  year  in  favour  of 
the  Liberals,  General  Lopez,  the  President,  has  faithfully  redeemed  his 
pledge  by  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  country. 

“The  Betrograde  or  Anti-Liberal  party  is,  notwithstanding,  still  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  San  Ignacio  do  Loyola  ;  whose  sons  it  still  hopes  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  bosoms  of  the  ‘  Beatas,’  or  that  portion  of  tire  fair  sex  whose 
whole  time  is  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  or  rather  excesses ,  which  are  more 
calculated  to  turn  their  heads  than  benefit  their  souls. 

“If  there  -were  no  other  motive  for  sympathy  with  General  Lopez’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  firm  determination  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  Jesuits 
out  of  the  country,  will  enlist  every  liberal  mind  in  its  favour  ;  whilst  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  the  Anti-Liberal  party  (which  presumes  to  call  itself 
‘  Conservative,’  when  ‘  Destructive  ’  would  be  the  more  appropriate  denomina¬ 
tion)  to  bring  back  the  Jesuits,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  every  wellwisher  to 
New  Granada  with  disgust.” 

The  ship  Indian,  a  fine  East  Indiaman  of  500  tons  burden,  has  been 
lost  on  the  outward  voyage  from  England  to  Bombay,  on  the  Cargados, 
Garayos,  or  Narerett  reef  of  rocks.  The  loss  of  life  and  property  was 
deplorable.  The  ship  had  been  insured  for  25,0001. ;  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  are  narrated  in  a  letter  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  passenger 
on  board — 

“Nothing  of  any  note  occurred  until  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April  last, 
when  at  eight  o’clock  the  captain  informed  us,  that,  if  his  reckoning  was 
correct,  we  should  either  be  clear  or  very  nearly  upon  the  Cargados  reef. 
Being  rather  taken  aback  at  the  cool  way 'in  which  he  expressed  himself,  I 
ran  forward  to  the  forecastle,  followed  by  the  captain  and  one  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Twenty  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  I  distinctly  saw  breakers  ahead, 
which  I  immediately  pointed  out  to  the  captain  ;  who  turned  to  one  of  the 
seamen  standing  near  him  at  the  time,  (named  Peter  Martin,)  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  they  were  breakers.  He  replied,  ‘  Yes,  they  are  ’ ; 
at  the  same  time  the  look-out  man  on  the  foreyard  sang  out  ‘  Breakers 
ahead  !’  We  were  then  going  six  knots,  with  the  starboard  tacks 
about  two  points  free,  wind  East,  steering  North.  The  captain  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  up,  and  she  fell  off  to  the  W.N.W. ;  and  in  far  less  time  than 
it  has  taken  me  to  write  she  struck,  at  first  slightly,  then  went  on  with  a 
fearful  crash,  starting  every  timber  in  her,  pieces  of  wreck  floating  up  all 
around  us.  We  saw  in  a  moment  that  all  hopes  of  saving  the  vessel  were  at 
an  end,  as  she  heeled  over  to  the  leeward  suddenly,  the  sea  making  a  clear 


breach  over  her  every  roller.  This  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only. 
Three  parts  of  the  crew  were  by  this  time  on  then  knees,  crying  and  making 
the  most  frantic  appeals  to  Heaven  for  aid.  All  order  and  discipline  were 
now  at  an  end.  The  carpenter  and  two  seamen  attempted  to  cut  away  the 
masts;  but,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  cut  away 
the  weather  rigging  only.  The  masts  of  course  went  by  the  board ;  but,  being 
still  attached  to  the  vessel  by  the  lee  rigging  and  falling  over  to  seaward, 
they  served  as  a  battering-ram,  beating  the  vessel  to  pieces  every  successive 
roller.  After  the  first  burst  of  excitement  was  over,  a  simultaneous  rush 
was  made  for  the  boats  :  but  we  found  the  only  one  that  was  available  was 
the  starboard  quarter  boat ;  the  other  two  had  been  staved  to  pieces  by  the 
wreck.  The  captain  was  not  slow  in  taking  to  our  only  apparent  chance  of 
escape — the  remaining  boat ;  eight  of  the  seamen  speedily  following  him. 
They  shoved  off,  but  pulled  back  once  or  twice  near  to  the  vessel,  asking  for 
water  and  bread  ;  which  of  course  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  supply  them 
with.  He  then  pulled  away  altogether,  which  was  the  last  wo  saw  of  him. 
The  ship  by  this  time  was  breaking  up  fast ;  the  stem- frame  burst  out  and 
was  thrown  up  on  the  starboard  quarter  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
she  parted  amidships,  leaving  thirteen  persons  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
surf  on  the  forepart  of  the  starboard  broadside,  where  we  remained  till  the 
morning  broke.  The  tide  turned  about  this  time  from  ebb  to  flood,  when  the 
rollers  came  in  with  redoubled  violence,  and  dashed  the  remainder  of  the 
wreck  into  pieces.  All  were  immediately  buffeting  with  the  waves.  Sharks 
innumerable  surrounded  us  on  all  sides ;  which  very  much  increased  the 
terrors  of  our  situation.  Owing  to  my  being  hurled  on  the  rocks  by  the  surf 
two  or  three  times,  I  lost  my  senses,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious  as  to 
what  occurred  till  I  found  myself  resting  on  a  spar  with  a  sailor.  I  found 
the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  that  five  of  our  comrades  had  perished. 
"Water  surrounded  us  in  every  direction,  with  nothing  in  view  but  one 
or  two  small  sandbanks,  and  those  a  long  distance  off.  By  night  we  had  con¬ 
structed  a  rude  kind  of  raft,  on  which  we  slept ;  but  as  the  tide 
ebbed  we  grounded,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our  heads,  we  were 
literally  sleeping  in  the  water,  cold  and  ■wretched,  but  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  safe.  We  remained  on  the  raft  in  this  state  two  days  and  nights ; 
the  sun  scorching  us  by  day,  and  the  wind,  owing  to  our  being  wet,  making 
us  dreadfully  cold  at  night.  On  Sunday,  the  third  day,  having  found  a  small 
quantity  of  oatmeal,  w-e  determined  to  start  for  the  nearest  sandbank.  A 
sixty-gallon  cask  of  beer,  two  six-dozen  cases  of  wine,  a  piece  of  bad  pork, 
and  the  oatmeal,  were  the  only  things  saved  from  the  wreck.  We  turned 
the  raft,  and  after  a  severe  day’s  work  reached  the  bank  about  sunset,  and 
once  more  put  our  feet  upon  dry  land.  We  had  only  eaten  once,  and  then 
but  sparingly.  Thus  W'e  lived  fourteen  days  and  nights,  subsisting  on  sharks’ 
flesh  and  the  wine  and  beer  we  saved.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  to  be  had. 
On  the  20th  April  we  saw  a  vessel  to  the  leeward  of  us,  and  endeavoured  to 
attract  her  attention  by  means  of  a  boat-hook  and  a  shirt  attached ;  but  she 
did  not  or  would  not  see  us.  The  next  day,  about  one  hour  before  sunset, 
another  vessel  hove  in  sight,  and  about  the  same  spot  the  ship  of  the  previous 
evening  was  seen.  We  again  hoisted  our  signal,  and  walked  about  the  bank, 
to  show  there  were  living  creatures  on  it.  W e  thought  she  did  not  see  us  ; 
and  after  taking  our  alloivance  of  oatmeal  and  shark’s  flesh  we  lay  down  for 
the  night’s  rest.  In  a  short  time,  however,  we  were  alarmed  by  the  barking 
of  our  dog  ;  and  on  getting  on  our  legs  discovered  to  our  delight  a  boat  close 
in  upon  the  sands.  She  belonged  to  the  vessel  we  had  seen  in  the  evening. 
The  mate  and  one  of  the  passengers  went  on  board  that  night,  and  the  rest 
of  the  survivors  were  taken  off  the  next  morning ;  when  we  were  conveyed 
safely  to  the  Mauritius.’  ’ 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  Captain  Peel,  of  the  Sixth  Itoyals,  who  met  with 
a  frightful  accident  some  time  ago,  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  take 
carriage  airings. — Nenagh  Guardian. 

Mr.  Dunn,  the  barrister,  whose  persevering  suit  against  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  is  well  remembered,  has  been  liberated  from  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison, 
after  an  incarceration  of  three  years  and  upwards. 


The  Stafford  Magistrates  have  committed  for  trial  Ann  Chadwick,  and  her 

mother - Tunnicliffe,  on  the  charge  of  having  participated  in  the  poisoning 

of  Samuel  Tunnicliffe,  the  uncle  of  Ann,  at  Swinscoe.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  William  Chadwick,  who  was  convicted  of  the  principal  share  in  the 
crime,  and  is  now  under  a  respited  sentence  of  death,  implicated  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  by  his  confession. 

Letters  received  in  London  from  Wellington  in  New  Zealand  mention  a 
murder,  with  circumstances  singularly  shocking  to  the  imagination,  recently 
discovered  at  Port  Nicholson.  John  Ellis,  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
the  East  of  London,  and  lately  an  apprentice  of  Messrs.  Somes  the  great 
shipowners,  had  charge  of  them  ship  the  General  Palmer.  Four  men — Good 
alias  Henderson,  a  deserter  from  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment,  M’Coslen,  Jones, 
and  Thompson — visited  him  in  his  ship,  and  learned  that  he  had  saved 
money;  in  April  last  he  was  missed;  Mr.  Betliune,  the  ship’s  agent,  found 
his  mutilated  corpse  packed  in  a  salt-beef  cask — the  head  had  been  cut  off, 
and  the  body  was  steeped  in  brine  !  The  four  men  above  named  fled,  but 
have  all  been  arrested ;  and  circumstantial  evidence  fixes  them  with  the 
crime. 

At  the  Richmond  Police  Court,  yesterday,  Francisco  Mouhards,  a  foreigner 
about  thirty  years  old,  was  charged  with  delivering  begging-letters  at  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  and  with  obtaining  money  through  their 
representations.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  seven  days  in  the 
Brixton  House  of  Correction.  In  his  pockets  were  found  a  number  of  letters 
in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  signed  “Francisco  Michods,”  “Franqois 
Micbiods,”  and  “Francis  Mouhards.”  They  represented  that  the  writer 
was  a  native  of  Caviaca ;  and  that  he  has  recently  come  from  Paris  totally 
destitute  of  food  or  lodging,  and,  not  knowing  a  word  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  cannot  obtain  employment.  Among  them  was  this  pithy  epistle  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — “Francois  Mouhards  has  had  the  honour  to  write 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and  has  had  no 
answer ;  and  he  comes  to  beg  to  know  if  his  Grace  will  answer  him.  Lon¬ 
don,  6th  August  1850.” 

One  of  the  sheds  of  the  Midland  Railway  station  at  Nottingham  was  burnt 
down  yesterday  morning.  The  fire  began  in  some  stacked  cotton,  and 
spread  to  a  quantity  of  timber  and  stored  beans.  About  10001.  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed. 

The  inventive  genius  of  the  advertisers  has  adopted  a  rather  novel  and 
amusing  mode  of  bringing  then  wares  before  public  notice.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  a  dog,  covered  over  with  advertising  placards,  perambulated  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street,  attracting  particular  notice,  and  exciting  much  amusement. 
The  quadruped  appeared  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  oflioe, 
and  marched  along  the  street  with  great  dignity  and  gravity. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

There  is  nothing  to  remark  upon  in  the  transactions  in  the  English  Stock 
Market  during  the  week  ;  the  fluctuations  of  Consols  both  for  Money  and 
Account  having  been  only  from  buyers  to  sellers  at  96f,  and  the  closing 
quotation  this  afternoon  being  96J  §.  In  the  Foreign  Market,  the  transae- 
.  tions  have  been  nearly  as  unimportant ;  the  fluctuations  there  having  been 
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almost  entirely  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  nominal  quotations  given  in  our 
Saturday  afternoon’s  report.  The  only  appearance  of  business  has  been  in 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Stock.  To  the  latter  the  publication  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Bondholders,  detailing  among  other  things  the  Government 
proposal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Debt,  has  given  a  slight  impulse.  These 
conditions  are — 1st,  The  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Debt  of 
Mexico  into  a  Three  per  Cent  Stock  ;  2d,  The  apportionment  of  3,500,000 
dollars  of  the  American  indemnity  (instead  of  4,500,000  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed)  in  final  liquidation  of  the  dividends  in  arrear  from  1st  July  1847  to 
the  period  when  the  resumption  of  payment  may  take  place ;  3d,  The  as¬ 
signment  of  30  per  cent  of  the  general  customs-duties  of  the  Republic,  in 
place  of  the  present  lien  held  by  the  Bondholders, — namely,  20  of  the  cus¬ 
toms-duties  of  Vera  Cruz  ;.nd  Tampico,  the  whole  of  the  duties  upon  the 
export  of  silver,  and  a  portion  of  the  tobacco  revenue.  Spanish  Stock  is 
heavy  at  the  quotations  of  last  week,  and  nothing  has  transpired  upon  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  Stock. 

The  Share  Market  continues  firm,  and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  upon  our  last  quotations.  The  most  important  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  Great  Western,  Midland,  and  South-western,  which  have  severally 
improved  from  1/.  to  il.  per  share.  North-western  and  Eastern  Counties 
are  stationary  ;  the  success  of  the  Great  Northern  telling  unfavourably  upon 
them.  The  latter,  however,  is  at  but  a  very  slight  advance.  There  appears 
to  be  a  better  disposition  for  investment  at  present  than  has  been  remarked 
for  some  time ;  and,  speaking  generally,  we  consider  the  tone  of  the  market 
as  firmer  than  at  any  period  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 


Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

A  large  sale  of  Consols  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  after  the  usual  hours 
of  business,  which  depressed  the  market  J  per  cent.  The  opening  price  this 
morning  is  96^  j  both  for  Money  and  Account,  and  the  market  is  without 
any  animation.  The  decrease  of  113,000/.  in  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  is  the  subject  of  comment,  and  though  the  amount  is  but 
trifling,  is  by  some  persons  (though  not  generally)  considered  as  but  the 
commencement  of  a  period  of  exportation.  In  the  Foreign  Market  prices  are 
the  Same  as  yesterday,  and  nothing  of  importance  has  yet  occurred  in  the 
Railway  Share  Market. 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

...  961  i 

Ditto  for  Account . 

....  96}  } 

3  per  Cent  Reduced  .... 

...  96  ^  97 

3 \  per  Cents . 

. . .  98}  9 

Long  Annuities . 

...  8}  5-16 

Bank  Stock  . 

Exchequer  Bills . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents. . . . 

...  91  3 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents  . . . 

.  .  .  90  92 

Chilian  6  per  Cents . 

...  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents . 

....  ioo  ioi  ! 

Danish  3  per  Cents .  76  9 

Dutch  2}  per  Cents  .  57  } 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  . .  89,} 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . .  29)  g 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents  . .  81}  2} 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33}  4} 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  86  88 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  111 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  19}  } 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37}  } 

Venezuela  .  34  36 


€jie  ^jjrntra. 

The  performances  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  now  occupied  by  the 
Adclphi  company,  have  been  varied  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  on  Monday.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  lively  rattling 
actor,  with  the  extra  qualification  of  being  a  respectable  vocalist ;  and 
though  his  chief  business  is  the  delineation  of  Irish  character,  ho  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  that  line.  Ilis  success  in  the  United  States  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  very  great,  and  he  was  well  received  on 
Monday. 


The  New  Strand  company  has  been  transferred  to  the  Olympic,  by  its 
leader,  Mr.  W.  Fan-on.  By  this  removal  Mr.  Farren  gains  considerably 
in  space,  but  he  loses  in  situation.  The  dramatic  novelty  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  for  “a  house-warming,”  is  a  clever  burlesque  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Discreet  Princess,” — a  tale  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  are  initiated 
into  the  legendary  lore  of  Mother  Goose.  The  piece  is  so  written  as  to 
succeed  by  its  intrinsic  humour,  without  the  need  of  splendid  accessories ; 
and  the  parodies  on  popular  songs,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  original 
words  is  comically  imitated,  are  remarkably  happy.  Mr.  II.  Farren, 
whose  raw  material  is  gradually  becoming  polished,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray, 
clever  in  any  line,  and  Mr.  Shalders,  a  rising  comedian  of  the  old  grima¬ 
cing  school,  arc  able  to  give  great  efficiency  to  the  little  piece,  and  a  suc¬ 
cess  could  scarcely  be  more  legitimate. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Farren  from  the  Strand  to  the  Olympic  has  been 
simultaneous  with  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bolton  from  the  Olympic  to  the 
Strand.  With  the  latter  gentleman  the  legitimate  drama  is  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but  ballet  is  the  attraction.  He  complains  of  coolness  on  the  part 
of  the  press ;  but  a  new  tone  must  be  infused  into  his  system  before  he 
can  raise  his  house  to  the  rank  of  a  recognizable  theatre. 

Sadler’s  Wells  and  the  Surrey  continue  doing  a  respectable  sort  of 
business.  The  latter  is  in  the  midst  of  its  operatic  season,  and  favourite 
Italian  pieces  arc  performed  in  a  creditable  style.  The  former  remains 
true  to  its  mission  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  legitimate  drama  among  the 
people  of  Islington.  During  the  fortnight  that  has  elapsed  since  its  re¬ 
opening,  Hamlet ,  William  Tell ,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Legend  of  Florence , 
have  been  played.  Mr.  Phelps,  and  the  rising  tragic  actress  Miss  Glyn, 
are  still  the  histrionic  cliiefs  of  the  company ;  and  it  has  received  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  importance  in  the  shape  of  a  promising  actor  of  juvenile 
tragedy,  named  Waller. 


Trtfrr  tn  tjjc  iJ i t n r. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 

Sir — In  the  present  season,  while  the  general  affairs  of  tire  nation  are  in  a 
manner  at  rest,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  important  individual  questions  which  has  been  raised  of  late — the 
proposed  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Universities.  As  the  legality  and 
expediency  of  a  Commission  in  general  has  been  so  recently  and  fully  can¬ 
vassed  in  Parliament  itself,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  on  that 
head.  I  will  assume  the  Commission,  right  or  wrong,  as  a  fait  accompli  : 
and  only  ask  of  your  candour  admission  for  some  remarks  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  object  of  that  particular  Commission  which  report  states  to  be  forth¬ 
coming,  even  if  I  may  introduce  matter  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
your  own  views. 

Till  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  were  actually  announced,  I  should 
have  thought  it  hardly  necessary  to  go  about,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  demonstrate  that  essential  foundation  of  all  jurisprudence,  the 
axiom  that  no  man  should  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Least  of  all  would 
one  have  expected  that,  in  a  Commission  whose  object  is  simply  to  obtain 
information,  persons  fully  committed  to  one  side  should  be  allowed  to  form 
the  whole  of  the  board.  The  end  of  such  a  Commission  surely  is,  to  obtain 


all  the  information  it  can  from  every  source  ;  in  all  controverted  points  to 
give  every  party  a  fair  hearing,  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  its  own  views 
and  principles.  To  do  this,  persons  are  clearly  required  who  are  in  nowise 
committed  to  any  party  ;  persons  who  can  give  a  fair  j  udicial  hearing  to  all , 
and  make  an  impartial  report  of  the  evidence  brought  before  him.  For  the 
particular  purpose  of  a  Commission  to  the  Universities,  men  were  required 
who,  while  members  of  one  of  those  bodies,  so  as  to  be  really  capable  of 
understanding  the  evidence  brought  before  them,  of  entering  into  the  real 
end  and  aim  of  much  which  to  others  would  be  unintelligible,  were  at  the 
same  time  in  no  way  personally  mingled  up  with  their  practical  working, 
nor  committed  to  aside  ill  any  controversies  existing  within  them.  Three  or 
four  clearheaded  Cambridge  lawyers  should  have  been  sent  to  Oxford;  three 
or  four  clearheaded  Oxford  lawyers  to  Cambridge. 

Instead  of  this,  the  persons  actually  appointed  are  men  strongly  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  party,  and  indeed  some  of  them  no  other  than  energetic  party 
leaders  in  the  most  important  academical  controversies.  In  saying  that 
such  men  ought  not  to  be  appointed  to  a  quasi- judicial  office,  I  am  saying 
nothing  against  them  individually :  in  taking  up  a  particular  side  which 
they  believe  to  be  right,  they  have  done  only  their  duty ;  nor  have  I  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  exercise  their  functions  with  any  conscious 
dereliction  from  impartiality.  I  am  only  saying,  what  I  said  before,  that, 
while  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  no  man  should  be  judge  hi  his  own 
cause.  Mr.  Dampier’s  name  I  never  heard  before,  but  for  Dr.  Jeune,  Dr. 
Tait,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Liddell,  and  Mr.  Stanley — all  able  and  active  leaders 
on  one  side — to  be  appointed  Commissioners  to  the  Universities,  is  simply  to 
announce  beforehand  that  only  one  set  of  opinions  is  to  be  allowed  a  hear¬ 
ing.  It  is  about  as  fair  as  to  accept  a  report  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  appoint  Mr.  Page  Wood  as  Commissioner  into  Baron 
Rothschild’s  claims  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  to  nominate  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  sole  inquisitor  into  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Gorham. 

The  principal  questions  which  I  conceive  will  come  up  before  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  will  be  the  general  management  of  the  place,  and  the  course  of 
study  pursued  in  it.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Jeuue  has  been  conspi¬ 
cuous  with  regard  to  both  these  questions  ;  he  is  understood  to  have  been  t  he 
author  of  important  practical  changes — I  believe  I  may  safely  say  reforms, 
in  his  own  College  ;  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  late  changes  in  the 
Examination  Statute  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  industry.  For 
this  let  him  receive  the  gratitude  of  his  own  party,  and  the  respect  due  to  an 
able  antagonist  from  every  other.  Dr.  Jeune  is  one  of  the  most  important 
witnesses  that  could  have  been  brought  before  any  board  of  Commissioners: 
no  one’s  testimony  should  be  more  attentively  heard,  none  more  accurately 
examined  into  and  balanced  against  that  of  equally  able  and  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  of  contrary  opinions.  But  the  very  qualities  which  render  him  so  im¬ 
portant  as  a  witness  at  once  utterly  disqualify  him  from  being  a  judge.  So 
too  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  equally  committed  to  a  certain  set  of  opinions  with, 
regard  to  the  studies  of  the  University.  So  with  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  report 
names  as  Secretary ;  the  most  able  and  eloquent  man  of  his  school,  but  a 
committed  party-man — a  valuable  witness,  an  incapable  judge.  Such  also, 
though  less  palpably,  as  not  being  now  residents  or  officials  of  the  University, 
is  understood  to  be  equally  the  case  with  Dr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Liddell. 

I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  how  can  persons  holding  contrary  opi¬ 
nions  go  and  give  evidence  before  the  leaders  of  the  other  side  ?  I  have  no 
scruple  in  avowing  myself  a  decided  opponent  of  Dr.  Jeune  and  Mr.  Vaugh¬ 
an’s  sentiments  as  to  our  academical  course  ;  I  may  even  add,  that  I  looked 
for  the  Commission  as  likely  at  least  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  the  public  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  views  which  have  been  greatly 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  With  what  confidence  can  I  do  this 
before  the  very  men  with  whom  I  have  been  contending  ?  In  giving  “  evi¬ 
dence”  (!)  before  them,  I  should  be  in  the  position  i  ot  of  one  informing  a 
judge,  but  of  one  endeavouring  to  convince  an  antagonist.  A  not  dissimilar 
tribunal  is  recorded  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  instituted  after  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Platiea. 

You  have  yourself,  though  so  able  an  advocate  of  Liberal  opinions,  de¬ 
nounced  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  writer  the  way  in  which 
now-a-days  people  are  deceived  by  the  mere  name  and  show  of  Liberalism. 
The  present  cry  of  reform  in  the  studies  of  the  Universities  is  a  ease  in 
point  :  the  changes  in  our  academical  course  have  all  the  prestige  and  show 
of  Liberalism;  so  that  their  opponents  fight  under  a  disadvantage,  being 
directly  open  to  the  charge  of  obscurantism,  retarding  progress,  &c.  1  had 

hoped  that  the  Commission  might  have  given  myself,  and  others  who  share 
my  views,  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  our  opinions  and  wishes  are  by  no 
means  bound  up  with  opposition  to  improvement.  If  we  do  not  accept  every 
change  because  it  is  new,  neither  do  we  adhere  to  every  abuse  because  it  is 
old.  For  instance,  it  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  snppor  ts 
of  the  new  Modem  History  school  at  Oxford,  that  its  opponents  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  simple  objection  to  the  study :  whereas  the  most  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  “scheme  was  grounded  purely  on  a  view,  not  hastily  taken  up, 
that  its  proposed  introduction  as  a  branch  of  examination  was  not  likely  to 
conduce  to  its  sound  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  that  the  particular 
plan  propounded  for  our  acceptance  was  conceived  in  an  especially  nar¬ 
row  and  shallow  spirit.  It  was  entirely  as  a  devoted  student  of  modem 
as  of  all  history,  that  I  individually  voted  against  it.  All  this  1  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  put  forth  before  a  fairly-constituted  Com¬ 
mission  ;  but  it  were  ludicrous  to  make  the  attempt  before  the  very  leaders 
of  what  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  pseudo -Liberal  party.  Yet  such  is 
the  influence  at  present  possessed  by  the  most  empty  show  of  Liberalism, 
that  I  greatly  fear  that  the  unfairness  will  not  be  felt  by  people  in  general  in 
the  same  way  in  which  an  equally  unfair  appointment  on  the  other  side  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  been  felt,  and  that  the  necessarily  more  or  less  onesided 
report  of  a  party  Commission  will  carry  with  it  to  the  public  mind  the  same 
weight  as  would' really  attach  to  the  unbiassed  statement  of  impartial  visitors. 
And  with  this  viewy  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks,  in 
the  confidence  that,  whether  our  sentiments  agree  or  not,  the  mere  name  of 
Liberalism  at  least  has  no  weight  with  you,  and  that  you  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  so  glaring  a  violation  of  common  equity  as  is  manifested  in  the 
choice  of  Commissioners  which  common  fame  attributes  to  the  head  of  our 
Whig  oligarchy.  To  obviate  the  coming  of  the  Commissioners,  is  of  course 
now  out  of  the  question ;  but  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  warn  the  people  of 
England  against  implicit  reliance  in  the  verdict  of  a  packed  jury. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  A.  F. 

P.S.— Since  the  above  was  written,  the  formal  lists  of  the  Commissioners 
have  appeared.  That  for  Oxford  contains,  in  addition  to  the  persons  already 
mentioned,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Professor  Powell,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Queen’s.  There  is  nothing  in  this  addition  which  at  all  affects  what  I  have 
already  said.  Of  the  Bishop  I  myself  know  little,  and  I  believe  but  little  is 
now  known  in  the  University,  beyond  his  connexion  with  Archbishop 
Whately,  which  may  so  far  put  him  in  the  same  category  as  the  others. 
With  regard  to  Messrs.  Powell  and  Johnson,  I  could  only  say  over  again 
what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  Dr.  Jeune.  Of  Mr.  Johnson’s  ability  no 
one  can  speak  without  respect,  and  his  academical  career  has  been  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  on  record  ;  but,  as  a  decided  party  man,  he  is  entirely 
disqualified  from  the  post.  I  have  only  to  ask  again,  whether  the  English 
people  is  prepared  to  accept  the  verdict  of  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  five  out 
of  seven  at  the  very  least  arc  unquestionably  pledged  to  a  particular  view  of 
the  questions  which  will  be  brought  before  them  ? 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSIONS. 

Tin;  Gazette  this  week  announces  two  Commissions,  to  inquire 
respectively  into  the  state,  discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  plan 
seems  to  have  been  to  appoint  on  each  Commission  only  the  alumni 
of  the  university  into  which  it  is  to  inquire.  Most  of  the  names 
are  of  high  character,  and  such  as  to  give  assurance  of  a  fair  as  well 
as  a  searching  investigation.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  gene¬ 
rally  considered  an  improvement  if  each  Commission  had  contained 
a  member  from  the  other  university,  and  also  perhaps  some  emi¬ 
nent  member  of  a  foreign  university.  This  addition  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  could  not  have  determined  the  character  of  the  Commission,  j 
hut  it  might  have  enlarged  the  impulse  of  investigation  beyond  | 
the  circle  of  local  habits,  and  thus  have  suggested  the  search  for  j 
more  information  than  is  likely  to  content  the  children  of  the  family,  j 
The  composition  of  the  Commissions  is  criticized  by  an  academi-  j 
cal  correspondent,  whose  communication  appears  in  a  preceding 
page.  We  accept  his  appeal  to  our  impartiality,  but  cannot  agree 
in  his  conclusions.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  us  to  start  from  a  wrong 
basis,  when  he  implies  that  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  { 
will  he  “  the  verdict  of  a  packed  jury.”  The  reports  will  not 
be  received  as  a  “  verdict.”  The  functions  of  the  Commissioners 
are  not  judicial,  but  inquisitorial.  It  will  he  observed  that  our 
correspondent,  in  the  body  of  his  letter,  mentions  two  names  for  ] 
the  Oxford  Commission  which  wo  do  not  find  in  the  list  of  the  j 
Gazette  :  Mr.  Vaughan  is  not .  there  ;  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was 
expected  to  be  appointed  Secretary,  is  or  has  been  abroad,  and 
perhaps  it  was  doubted  whether  he  would  consent  to  act.  Our  | 
correspondent  “ knows  little”  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  hut  ob¬ 
jects  to  him  by  inuendo  :  yet  Dr.  Hinds  is  not  unknown,  as  an 
ecclesiastic  of  enlarged  mind — generous  and  tolerant,  and  “  not 
given  to  change  ”  for  the  sake  of  change.  The  Cambridge  Com¬ 
mission  is  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  and  Dr.  Graham  is 
known,  not  only  for  his  college  popularity  and  telling  eloquence, 
but  as  a  shrewd,  cautious,  and  honourable  man. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners  are  to  act  inquisitorially 
and  not  judicially,  we  think  it  comparatively  unimportant  that 
they  should  be  already  pledged  on  the  side  of  inquiry :  they  will 
establish  no  conclusions ;  they  are  to  collect  information  and  to  re¬ 
port  it ;  for  any  changes  to  he  enforced,  an  appeal  must  previously 
be  made  to  a  higher  power.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
therefore  cannot  in  any  respect  be  final.  If  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Commissioners  will  act  under  a  bias  that  may  tend  to  make 
their  reports  run  too  strongly  in  favour  of  change,  it  will  become 
the  duty  of  persons  entertaining  an  opposite  bias  to  see  that  the 
Commissioners  are  supplied  with  materials  for  a  full  report  on  the 
doubtful  side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  to  he  presumed  of  per¬ 
sons  bearing  so  high  a  character,  acting  under  great  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  the  full  light  of  publicity,  that  they  should 
reject  any  materials  so  offered  to  them.  Those  who  are  anxious 
on  the  subject  cannot  adopt  a  better  course  than  that  of  pledging 
the  Commissioners  to  impartiality  by  reposing  in  them  a  generous 
trust,  furnishing  them  with  all  the  matter  to  complete  their  reports, 
and  thus  tin-owing-  upon  them  the  entire  responsibility  of  acting 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  honour.  There  can  he  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  such  an  appeal  would  be  perfectly  effectual,  and  that 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  would  truly  present  the  whole 
case,  for  conservation  as  well  as  for  improvement. 


MORE  WORK  FOR  THE  COLONIAL  REFORM  SOCIETY. 
Du.  Lang’s  movement  in  Australia  comes  just  in  time  to  confirm 
Mr.  Adderley’s  announcement,  that  more  useful  employment 
awaits  the  Colonial  Reform  Society  next  session.  The  retrospect 
of  what  the  Society  has  done  is  an  earnest  of  what  it  will  do. 
Even  in  its  young  days,  when  it  has  been  recruited  by  compara¬ 
tively  few  politicians,  it  has  proved  what  men  could  do  who  united 
for  a  common  and  a  substantial  object  if  they  followed  up  their 
union  with  perseverance.  The  action  of  the  Society  has  obliged 
Ministers  to  pay  an  unwonted  attention  to  Colonial  affairs,  and 
even  to  give  them  prominence  in  the  Royal  speeches ;  it  has  ob¬ 
liged  Government  to  abandon  some  of  the  most  offensive  positions 
in  regard  to  the  Australian  Colonies ;  it  has  made  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  circle  of  the  political  world  in  this  country  familiar  with 
certain  broad  Colonial  questions ;  and,  by  supplying  to  the  Colo¬ 
nies  a  trustworthy  channel  of  communication  with  this  country,  it 
has  done  not  a  little  to  mitigate  the  estrangement  which  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  had  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  memorial  from 
New  South  Wales,  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Society,  attests 
the  degree  to  which  this  channel  of  communication  is  appreciated ; 
and  as  time  advances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  volunteer 
association  will  receive  the  adherence  of  a  very  large  constituency. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Lang’s  movement  also  points  out  how  much 
lies  before  the  Society  in  its  labour  of  conservative  reform.  Smart¬ 
ing  Avith  slights  to  his  clients  in  New  South  Wales  and  to  himself 
personally,  Dr.  Lang  left  our  shores,  as  he  said,  like  a  new  Frank¬ 
lin,  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain  and  their  erection  into  a  Federal  Republic.  That  he 
has  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  proclaims  a  fact  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  no  secret,  that  Dr.  Lang  is  in  pecuniary  difficulties, — 
brought  about  chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  devotion  with  which  he 
has  followed  up  public  objects.  He  is  charged  with  intemperate 
zealotry.  Such  untoward  circumstances,  however,  do  not  prove 


him  to  he  the  reverse  of  a  man  dangerous  to  a  feeble  and  evasive 
Government ;  nay,  they  rather  confirm  the  idea  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  class, — a  man  with  necessities,  hot  on  the 
popular  side,  devoted  to  the  public,  influential,  and  ambitious ;  he 
is  a  dangerous  man — an  austere  Wilkes. 

To  swallow  up  such  movements  of  disaffection  in  one  of  genuine 
reform,  is  among  the  functions  of  the  Colonial  Reform  Society. 
But  although  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  conservative,  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  its  success  has  been  precisely  ap¬ 
portioned  to  its  boldness  and  resolution.  It  has  succeeded  most 
where  it  stood  firmest ;  its  fair  influence  has  been  partially  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  shameless  truckling  of  professed  “  Liberals  ”  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  strengthen  their  firmness,  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  not  only  have  to  supersede  the 
open  demagogues  who  agitate  for  separation,  but  also  to  act  against 
the  secret  traitors  in  office  who  sit  behind  Ministers,  if  not  among 
them,  and  whisper  the  same  counsel  to  dismember  the  empire. 

THE  ORION  SENTENCE. 

The  sentence  upon  Henderson  and  Williams,  the  master  and  mate 
of  the  steam-ship  Orion,  is  perfectly  warranted  by  the  facts ;  and 
yet  the  context  of  other  cases,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  and 
the  nature  of  our  penal  discipline,  impart  to  it  an  aspect  of  unjust 
severity. 

In  a  critical  part  of  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  master  retires  to  bed,  although  the  mate  was  such  a  man 
as  the  sequel  displayed.  To  save  a  half-hour  in  the  competition 
against  a  rival  boat,  the  mate,  with  his  eyes  open  and  in  spite  of 
remonstrances,  ran  into  the  danger  which  wrecked  the  ship  and 
sacrificed  many  lives.  The  master  is  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’ 
imprisonment,  the  mate  to  seven  years’  transportation. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  mate  cannot  complain  of  his  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  score  that  his  conduct  was  free  from  any  basely  crimi¬ 
nal  animus,  since  that  conduct  was  really  criminal  and  homicidal 
in  its  recklessness.  This  would  he  true  if  the  nature  of  our  penal 
discipline  did  not  in  the  first  place  consign  him  to  associate  with 
vile  and  hardened  criminals, — which  he  certainly  is  not, — and  so 
inflict  upon  him,  not  only  severe  chastisement,  hut  disgrace  of  a 
kind  which  he  does  not  merit.  The  argument  would  also  he  more 
pure  if  the  nature  of  our  penal  discipline  admitted  the  principle 
of  atonement,  either  to  the  injured  individuals  or  to  society  ;  pre¬ 
cisely  the  sort  of  chastisement  which  would  have  the  most  whole¬ 
some  moral  example  in  suggesting  to  reckless  mates  the  precious 
character  of  their  charge,  and  the  danger  to  themselves  of  ex¬ 
posing  that  charge  to  needless  peril.  As  it  is,  the  sentence  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  mate  all  the  sympathy  which  is  sure  to  attend  on  the 
subjection  to  unjust  severity;  and  so  far,  a  severity  merited  by  the 
offence  is  disarmed  of  its  right  influence. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  injustice.  Taking  the  general 
run  of  contemporary  history  both  in  regard  to  time  and  topogra¬ 
phy,  people  observe  that  the  offence  of  these  men  is  visited  with 
terrible  severity,  while  offences  much  more  deliberate  and  reckless 
are  committed  with  impunity.  The  deodands  which  juries  gave 
in  some  of  the  most  noted  railway  slaughters  were  disallowed, 
leaving  for  the  responsible  persons  perfect  impunity.  The  most 
reckless  neglect  of  life  has  been  repeatedly  exhibited  in  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  defective  boilers,  in  factory  or  steamer ;  but  where  was  the 
sentence  to  match  this  one  P  Now,  that  section  of  the  public 
which  is  to  be  impressed  by  the  example  wiU  not  judge  from  the 
one  case,  hut  will  take  all  cases  together ;  the  one  case  only  intro¬ 
duces  an  element  of  perplexity — a  spice  of  uneasy  doubt  to  relieve 
the  general  dead  sense  of  impunity  which  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  proclaims.  The  sailor’s  opinion  will  be,  that  it  is  as 
well  perhaps  not  to  throw  away  passengers  within  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  public  prosecutor — an  officer  known  only  in  Scot¬ 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  that  fear  must  be  somewhat  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  immunity  which  offenders  enjoy,  in  cases  not 
technically  amounting  to  crime  recognized  by  the  law  of  prosecu¬ 
tion,  under  the  absence  of  a  coroner’s  inquest  in  Scotland.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  though  both  England  and  Scotland  have  their 
traps  for  extraordinary  offenders  in  homicide  by  recklessness,  the 
meshes  of  the  net  are  very  large ;  and  if  some  few  are  caught, 
they  may  he  consoled  by  the  sympathy  of  their  confreres  and  of  a 
public  wholly  unprepared  for  severity. 

For  both  public  and  culprit  are  taken  by  surprise  :  which  shows 
how  slight  an  example  the  latent  terror  of  the  law  could  have 
had ;  it  was  so  very  latent,  and  it  is  topographically  so  partial. 
Whence  the  final  conclusion  is,  that  the  law  in  such  matters  de¬ 
mands  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniform,  clear,  publicly  known,  and 
effective  in  its  control. 


A  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT  AND  LIFE. 

In  the  interesting  chapter  of  his  Personal  Recollections  which 
Lord  Cloneurry  devotes  to  the  Education  question,  the  following 
remarks  caught  our  attention  when  we  first  read  them,  and  they 
recur  to  memory  in  connexion  with  the  desperate  struggle  between 
the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  noAv  raging  in  Ireland. 

“To  my  mind,”  says  Lord  Cloneurry,  “there  are  few  traits  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  peasant  more  affecting  than  the  persevering  energy  with  which 
he  for  generations  struggled  against  all  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
for  his  children  some  rudiments  of  education.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  man  whose  knowledge  of  Ireland  dates  fifty  years  back,  to 
think  without  emotion  upon  the  strange  shifts  and  devices  to  which  this 
passion  for  knowledge  (for  such  it  truly  was)  gave  birth.  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  reflect  in  any  spirit  but  one  of  admiration  and  pity  upon  the  ‘  poor 
scholar,’  and  his  ready  welcome  at  the  peasant’s  hearth ;  upon  the  ‘  philo¬ 
math,’  next  to  the  priest  the  object  of  the  veneration  of  the  entire  parish, 
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purely  from  his  claims  to  learning,  and  often  despite  of  moral  defects  and 
aberrations  little  likely  to  secure  public  esteem ;  upon  the  hedge-school, 
with  its  incidents  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the  comforts  of  the  master, 
and  the  cheerful  extension  to  him  of  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  These  traits  can  no  longer  be  observed  ;  the  state  of  things  that 
brought  them  out  to  view  has  fortunately  ceased  to  exist.” 

The  penal  laws  against  education,  and  the  proscription  of  Popish 
schoolmasters,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  wandering  poor 
scholar  and  philomath  sprang  into  life,  have,  it  is  true,  ceased  to 
exist ;  hut  the  war  of  darkness  against  light  is  still  prosecuted  as 
fiercely  as  ever,  even  in  the  presence  of  that  struggle  for  the 
material  pabulum  of  life  which  might  be  supposed,  in  its  four  years’ 
continuance,  to  have  exhausted  the  energies  of  Ireland.  The  Sy¬ 
nod  of  Tliurles  advances  with  great  show  of  boldness  to  the  fight, 
brandishing  its  weapons  of  mace  and  cross  in  the  very  face  of 
knowledge  ;  while  a  treacherous  sortie  upon  the  rear  of  that  dreaded 
foe  is  simultaneously  made  from  the  supposed  friendly  fortress 
of  Cork  College.  The  reverend  Fathers  of'  the  Church  ignore  the 
facts  of  anatomy  if  taught  by  a  disbeliever  in  the  miracles  of  Pi- 
mini  ;  and  they  would  no  doubt  interdict  the  craft  of  weaving  in 
the  hands  of  a  profane  doubter  iu  the  genuineness  of  the  holy  coat 
of  Treves.  The  learned  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  will  not 
have  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  civilization  examined  by  the 
light  of  history ;  and  they  have  expelled  M.  de  Yericour  from  their 
orthodox  company  for  the  academic  offence  of  publishing  a  hook. 
And  all  this  happens  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  starve  through 
ignorance  of  the  modes  of  using  the  abundance  that  surrounds  them, 
and  where  Christianity  docs  not  counteract  the  systematic  deadly 
execution  of  “  flic  wild  justice  of  revenge.” 

But  while  Church  Synods  and  College  Councils  are  thus  loyally 
rallying  round  the  standard  of  darkness,  the  poor  suffering  people 
are  still,  as  in  the  days  alluded  to  by  Lord  Cloncurry,  struggling 
for  light,  with  a  gallant  and  not  uncharacteristic  disregard  of 
authority.  The  sixteenth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  in 
the  face  of  cholera  and  poverty,  and  notwithstanding  a  monster 
emigration,  there  were  4321  schools  in  operation  and  480,623 
pupils  on  the  rolls.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  former  numbered  but 
789  and  the  latter  107,042;  and  yet,  say  the  Commissioners,  “  we 
liave  made  no  building-grants  where  one-third  of  the  expense  has 
not  been  locally  contributed — no  grant  for  salary  where  reasonable 
proof  has  not  been  given  that  there  will  he  a  sufficient  attendance  of 
children  to  augment  by  their  weekly  pence  the  salary  furnished  by 
us  to  the  teachers.”  This  is  the  practical  answer  given  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  tho  Syn.od  of  Thurles ;  and  not  more  to  that 
reverend  assembly  than  to  the  band  of  ultra  Protestant  obsciu’aut- 
ists  (now,  we  are  happy  to  think,  rapidly  diminishing)  which  owns 
the  leadership  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Surely  no  British 
statesman  can  shut  his  heart  against  the  silent  but  touching  appeal 
of  these  stragglers  for  light  and  life :  again  we  say,  we  do  trust 
that  the  most  servile  of  trimmers  will  perceive  how  fatally  impolitic 
it  would  be  to  lend  the  party  of  darkness  the  slightest  strength  in 
the  shape  of  success. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  behalf  of  the  child  of  the  Irish  peasant  that  a 
prayer  against  abandonment  needs  to  be  offered.  The  timid 
promptness  with  which  the  governing  body  of  the  Cork  College 
sought  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  Parti  Pretre  by  condemning 
M.  de  Yericour,  in  his  absence  and  unheard,  and  upon  what  wo 
believe  to  be  a  most  groundless  charge,  augurs  ill  for  the  working 
of  those  institutions  in  the  business  of  liberal  education.  Neither, 
indeed,  is  their  constitution  or  that  of  the  new  University  to 
which  they  are  affiliated  such  as  is  calculated  to  create  confidence 
in  their  capacity  for  that  work.  Dependent  entirely  upon  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  those  academies  are  the  very  opposite  of  republics  of 
letters.  Looking  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  day  for  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  promotion,  and  continuance  in  office,  and  with  the  fate 
of  M.  de  Vericour  before  their  eyes,  professors  will  be  very  apt  to 
tone  down  the  facts  of  “history,  geology,  and  anatomy,”  and  the 
doctrines  of  “  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,”  to  the 
Thurles  scale.  At  all  events,  no  student  will  expect  to  be  led  on 
by  guides  so  fettered  in  a  course  of  independent  and  manly 
thought.  The  Protestant  youth  of  Ireland  will  disdain  to  woo 
knowledge  thus  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions ;  and  the  Ho¬ 
man  Catholics  will  not  respect  a  place  of  education  which  they 
know  to  be  despised  by  those  to  whose  supposed  higher  intelli¬ 
gence  they  look  up  with  traditional  reverence  despite  of  prelate  or 
professor.  In  a  word,  while  we  entertain  all  good  feeling  towards 
the  Provincial  Colleges,  and  sincerely  desire  their  success,  we  still 
see  plainly  enough,  that  they,  with  their  presidents  and  teachers, 
appointed,  paid,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
day,  and  the  new  Queen’s  University,  created  and  upheld  in  the 
same  manner,  will  never  content  those  aspiring  Homan  Catholics 
who  desire  to  share  in  the  republican  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  free  commonwealth  of  the  old  University  of  Elizabeth,  and 
whose  honourable  ambition  ought  to  be  allowed  free  scope.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  was  with  pleasure  we  read  the 
following  paragraph — significant  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  the 
proposal — in  a  journal  which  has  always  maintained  intimate  re¬ 
lations  with  the  high  Anglican  Church  party  iu  Ireland. 

“  It  seems  to  us,”  says  the  Dublin  Mail,  “  that  much  mijjht  he  done  by 
the  old  University,  in  the  way  both  of  lengthening  its  cords  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  its  stakes.  A  power  exists  under  the  Settlement  Act  of  Charles  II.  by 
virtue  of  which  a  second  College,  to  be  called  King’s  College,  may  be 
founded  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  endowed  with  2000/.  yearly  out  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quit-rents.  That  step  could  bo 
taken  without  the  interference  of  Parliament,  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  who,  we  presume,  would  not  refuse  the  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  to  that  effect.  The  University,  at  present,  is  theoretically  separate 


and  distinct  from  the  last-named  body,  and  the  distinction  could  easily  be 
made  more  perfect  in  practice.  There  would  then  be  two  Colleges  ill  the 
University  :  Trinity  College,  which  could  and  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  Pro¬ 
testant  establishment,  with  all  its  patronage  intact;  and  the  new  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  to  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  which  admission  might  be  permitted 
without  religious  qualification.  The  graduates  of  both  houses  would  be 
members  of  the  ancient  and  honoured  University  of  Dublin.” 

DOMINION  OL  THE  STREETS. 

W e  are  a  very  great  people,  but  we  cannot  control  our  own  streets. 
We  can  conquer  kingdoms,  but  cannot  keep  paviours  and  gas-com¬ 
panies  in  order.  We  can  put  down  insurrections,  except  in  the 
form  of  paving-stones  ;  have  compassed  the  art  of  barricades,  un¬ 
less  they  have  tire  parish  or  water-company  warrant.  The  last 
thing  that  a  Londoner  can  proclaim  to  be  his  own  with  any  feeling 
of  confidence  is  his  street.  The  right  of  way  he  has  in  law,  but 
in  practice  it  often  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  right  of 
stopping  a  way.  The  mode  in  which  these  street  insurgencies  de¬ 
velop  themselves  simultaneously,  suggests  the  idea  of  some  malig¬ 
nant  influence  to  make  each  one  as  inconvenient  as  possible  by  a 
cumulative  effect.  You  often  find  that  if  there  is  a  stoppage  in 
one  part  it  is  attended  by  a  breaking-out  in  many  other  parts,  as 
if  on  purpose  to  bewilder  the  wandering  omnibus  or  cab.  Some¬ 
thing,  no  doubt,  may  be  due  to  the  season.  London  just  now  is 
said  to  be  empty,  though  the  aspect  of  its  thoroughfares  still 
supports  the  dogma  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  :  fashionable 
people,  however,  are  out  of  town,  and  it  is  a  convenient  time  for 
handling  the  carriage-ways.  The  season  too  is  dry  without  heat, 
which  facilitates  labour. 

But  the  true  reason,  we  conceive,  of  these  simultaneous  stop¬ 
pages,  is  the  want  of  an  effective  overriding  jurisdiction,  which, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  might  arrange  repairs  and 
alterations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  public  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  always  preserving  some  alternative  thread  of  thoroughfare 
in  each  route.  At  present,  it  would  seem,  parishes  pursue  their 
own  independent  course ;  gas-companies  obtain  special  warrants, 
separately  from  other  movements ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  Lon¬ 
doner  breaks  his  shin  over  piles  of  granite  that  lie  is  struck  with 
the  want  of  system  in  these  arrangements.  Were  the  disposal  of 
repairs  placed  under  the  revision  of  a  general  authority,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  arrange  them  in  a  convenient  succession. 

We  see  that  the  new  Gas-Consumers  Company  in  the  City — a 
company  established  to  beat  down  the  price  of  gas,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  lay  its  pipes  with  great  celerity — has  had  to  contend 
with  the  buried  labyrinths  of  conduits  of  all  sorts.  Surely  this 
chaos  might  in  itself  be  subjected  to  order.  The  first  step  towards 
such  a  regulation  would  be  a  map  of  the  Metropolis  exhibiting  at 
one  view  all  the  conduits  under  ground ;  secondly,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  save  much  time  and  expense  if  some  of  the  less  bulky  pipes 
were  bestowed  under  a  surface  more  easily  removeable  than  the 
“pitched  ”  carriage-way.  Would  it  be  impossible,  for  example,  to 
construct  the  whole  foot-way  on  one  side  of  the  street  so  as  to  be 
permanently  hollow — a  continuous  vault ;  thus  furnishing  a  kind  of 
boxed  channel  within  which  the  pipes  might  run  ? 

Eor  want  of  grappling  with  such  subjects  effectively,  wood  has 
been  allowed  to  slide  out  of  use — we  notice  that  the  better  kind  of 
granite  is  superseding  it  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches. 
Leitcli  Bitehie’s  suggestion,  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  so  often  urged  at  least  for  a  trial,  has  never  been 
publicly  tried — the  use  of  pitch  and  grit  to  correct  the  slipperiness 
of  the  surface.  The  agreeable  quiet  of  wood  therefore  is  given  up, 
to  obtain  the  more  necessary  desideratum  of  a  sure  footing,  and 
divine  service  is  restored  to  the  clangour  of  a  stony  ground. 
Surely  English  ingenuity  is  not  to  be  baffled  in  this  manner? 
We  ought  to  have  both  sure  footing  and  quiet  path,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches.  Possibly  this  might  he  effected 
by  the  use  of  caoutchouc  carpets,  to  be  kept  in  the  churches  and 
laid  down  over  the  stones  only  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
Caoutchouc  is  a  substance  nearly  indestructible ;  even  cuts  in  its 
substance  heal  again  with  pressure,  and  a  comparatively  thin 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  would  pi’obahly  deaden  the  sound  of  carriages 
and  hoofs  upon  the  stones.  The  same  expedient  might  replace 
the  barbarous  practice  of  strewing  the  street  with  straw  or  tan 
during  the  illness  of  a  resident.  The  parish  might  keep  carpets 
of  the  kind  to  be  let  out. 


SEA-BATHING— ITS  DECOHUMS. 

“  Manners  ”  writes  to  the  Leading  Journal,  complaining,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  that  bathers  of  the  softer  sex  at  Brighton  are  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  indecent  curiosity  of  men.  One  person  whom,  with 
a  wildness  of  imagination  beyond  poetry,  Manners  thinks  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  “  gentleman,”  hired  a  boat  to  row  up  and  down 
where  ladies  were  in  the  water.  That  society  cannot  settle  this 
matter,  does  not  say  much  either  for  the  intelligence  or  the  moral 
tone  of  our  day.  Were  society  endowed  with  a  truly  healthy  feel¬ 
ing,  brutes  like  the  “  gentleman  ”  would  be  scouted  in  every 
circle,  and  punished  by  that  most  deplorable  form  of  exile  the 
being  “  seat  to  Coventry.”  In  America  they  would  promptly 
settle  his  curiosity  by  “  lynching  ”  him.  In  England  we  have 
not  sufficient  force  of  character  to  put  down  this  species  of  brute. 

Indeed,  the  bathing  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  opprobriums 
of  our  intelligence  and  cultivation.  We  are  sometimes  pestered 
with  complaints  against  bathers  on  behalf  of  perambulating  ladies ; 
at  another  time,  bathing  men  complain  that  women  will  wander 
too  near  ;  then  we  have  suppression  of  a  most  healthful  exercise, 
or  its  limitation  to  the  most  comfortless  hours  ;  and  now  we  have 
a  revival  of  old  complaints  against  such  things  as  this  Brighton 
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gentleman.  The  state  of  public  feeling  seems  to  be  a  permanent 
conflict  between  prudery  and  prurient  coquetry.  We  suspect  that 
prudery  sets  the  bad  example.  If  bathing,  under  due  regulations 
as  to  costume,  were  more  common — as  common  as  healthful  con¬ 
siderations  would  make  it — there  would  not  be  this  wonderment 
and  indecent  rush  to  catch  a  glance  at  some  wet  Crodiva.  It  is 
shameful  that  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  coasts — especially 
such  a  noble  beach  as  that  at  Brighton — should  he  rendered  un¬ 
availing  by  the  brutal  impertinence  of  the  few.  Why  does  not  a 
manly  association  of  true  gentlemen  take  the  matter  in  hand,  by 
setting  the  fashion  of  bathing  in  proper  style,  and  by  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  marine  frontier  so  to  castigate  miserable  cowards  like 
Manners’s  sea-serpent  ?  It  would  be  a  chivalrous  emprise  well  suited 
to  the  day.  The  Knights  of  the  Bath  would  need  no  harder  weapon 
than  the  scoop  of  their  own  right  hand  and  the  good  sea- water. 

THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT. 

[The  growing  interest  and  curiosity  about  New  Zealand  as  a  field  of  colonizing  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  especially  about  its  youngest  settlement,  Canterbury,  have  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  information  which  keeps  ahead  of  the  supply.  The  newest,  most  authen¬ 
tic,  and  most  complete  information,  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  farewell  dinner  of 
Monday  last  at  Gravesend.  Among  the  pioneers  of  Canterbury,  is  Mr.  John  Robert 
Godley  ;  whose  naturally  keen  observation  has  been  sharpened  by  extensive  travel, 
political  experience,  and  an  affectionate  solicitude,  while  fortune  has  favoured  the 
natural  independence  of  his  mind.  lie  has  sent  home  his  private  journal;  and  the 
portion  of  it  from  which  we  select  the  following  extracts — exclusively  relating  to  the 
territory  of  Canterbury — has  been  printed  by  the  Association,  for  the  use  of  the  emi¬ 
grants,  now  at  sea.] 

“  On  Thursday  evening,  [11th  April  1850,]  after  a  tedious  day’s  work  heat¬ 
ing  up  the  Northern  shore  of  Banks’s  Peninsula,  we  came  to  an  anchor 
about  seven  o’clock,  just  outside  the  heads  of  Poi-t  Cooper.  If  we  had  had 
two  hoxirs’  more  daylight,  we  should  have  gone  in  ;  but  our  captain  was 
very  cautious,  and  though  we  had  been  positively  assured  that  nothing  could 
possibly  happen  even  if  we  ran  in  blindfold,  he  preferred  waiting  till  morn¬ 
ing.  At  six  we  weighed  anchor,  the  wind  being  fair,  though  light,  and 
passed  quietly  up  the  bay.  None  of  us,  I  believe,  were  prepared  for  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery ;  it  took  us  more  by  sui'prise  than  even  at  Otago, 
for  the  sketches  which  we  had  seen  in  England  wei'e  far  from  inviting.”  .... 

“The  harbour  is  very  fine,  both  in  a  picturesque  and  an  utilitai-ian  point 
of  view  :  the  captain  and  all  the  nautical  men  on  board  were  delighted  with 
it,  and  gave  it  a  very  decided  preference  over  Otago,  as  being  equally  safe, 
and  far  easier  of  ingress  and  egress.  It  consists  in  a  regularly-shaped  inlet, 
about  seven  miles  long  from  the  entrance  to  the  end,  and  varying  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  fi  half  in  width.  It  is  open  to  one  wind  (E.N.E.) ;  but 
everybody  agrees  that  it  never  blows  hard  from  that  quai’ter,  and  also  that 
the  swell  is  lost  before  it  reaches  the  harbour.  There  is  a  good  anchorage 
outside  in  seven  fathoms,  and  from  thence  it  gradually  shoals  to  three 
fathoms  about  five  miles  up.  There  are  two  small  bays,  in  which,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary,  shelter  for  ships  may  be  found  from  the  only 
wind  to  which  the  l'est  of  the  harbour  is  exposed.  No  pilot  is  required, 
as  there  is  literally  nothing  to  avoid,  except  the  hills  on  each  side,  and 
there  is  width  enough  to  beat  in  or  out  in  fine  weather.  Half-way  up  the 
harbour,  we  passed  a  whale-boat,  which  informed  us  that  we  might  go  up 
and  tinchor  opposite  ‘  the  town.’  At  that  time  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  civi¬ 
lization,  except  the  line  of  a  road  in  process  of  formation  along  the  face 
and  over  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  Northern  shore,  and  no  human  habi¬ 
tation,  except  some  Maori  huts,  close  to  the  beach ;  but  we  held  on,  and 
presently  another  whale-boat,  with  Captain  Thomas,  the  Chief  Surveyor 
of  the  Association,  on  board,  shot  from  behind  a  bluff  on  the  Northern 
shore,  and  boarded  us.  Immediately  afterwards  we  let  go  our  anchor, 
though  1  the  town’  was  not  yet  visible  ;  and  my  wife  and  I  went  off  with 
Thomas.  On  rounding  the  bluff  aforesaid  again,  I  was  perfectly  astounded 
at  what  I  saw.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  country  had  been  colo¬ 
nized  for  years,  so  settled  and  busy  was  the  look  of  its  port.  In  the  fust 
place,  there  is  what  the  Yankees  would  call  a  ‘  splendid’  jetty  ;  from  thence 
a  wide  beaten-looking  road  leads  up  the  hill,  and  turns  off  through  a  deep 
cutting  to  the  Eastward.  On  each  side  of  the  road  there  are  houses  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  number  of  about  twenty -five,  including  two  ‘  hotels,’  and  a 
customhouse  ! — in  the  shape  of  a  small  weather-boarded  hut  certainly,  but 
still  a  customhouse.  In  a  square,  railed  off  close  to  the  jetty,  are  four  ex¬ 
cellent  houses,  intended  for  emigrants’  bai-racks,  with  a  cook-house  in  the 
centre.  Next  to  this  squai'e  comes  a  small  house,  which  Thomas  now  in¬ 
habits  himself,  and  which  he  destined  for  an  agent’s  office.  Behind  this, 
divided  from  it  by  a  plot  of  ground  intended  for  a  garden,  stands  a  stately 
edifice,  which  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  us  as  ‘  our  house.’  It  is  wea¬ 
ther-boarded,  has  six  very  good-sized  rooms,  and  a  verandah  ;  in  short,  after 
seeing  it,  we  could  not  help  laughing  at  our  own  anticipations  of  a  shed  on 
the  bare  beach,  with  a  fire  at  the  door.”  .... 

“  In  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  country,  I  asked  Thomas  to  have  a 
couple  of  horses  taken  from  the  carts  and  saddled  for  us ;  upon  these  we 
started  to  cross  the  hills  into  the  plain.  The  track  lies  up  the  side  of  what 
may  faii-ly  be  termed  a  mountain ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  track  at 
all,  and  it  requires  some  habit  and  nerve  to  keep  the  saddle.  Near  the  top 
we  both  dismounted,  and  scrambled  up  the  rocks  on  foot,  leading  our  horses. 
It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  port,  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  plain  ;  and  it  took  us  two  hours  to  ride  to  Bean’s  farm, 
which  is  nine  miles  off.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  thei'e  is  a  perfect  view  of 
the  whole  district  intended  for  our  settlement ;  and  I  was  struck  by  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  its  l-eality  corresponded  with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
map.  .  In  fact,  you  have  it  before  you,  in  the  office  at  Charing  Cross,  almost 
as  vividly  as  on  the  spot. 

“  There  is  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  not  snow-covered  but  snow- 
sprinkled,  and  a  vast  grassy  plain,  without  the  smallest  apparent  inequality 
on  its  suiiace,  stretching  between  them  and  the  sea ;  absolutely  no  other 
feature  whatever,  except  a  large  lake  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  South-west 
comer  of  Banks’s  Peninsula  (or  rather  promontory),  and  several  streams 
which,  from  flowing  in  veiy  deep  channels,  make  small  show  at  a  distance. 
The  promontory  itself  must  contain  exceedingly  beautiful  scenery,  as  its 
whole  surface  consists  of  hills  covered  with  finest,  broken  and  diversified  in 
outline,  and  indented  by  bays  reminding  me  of  the  ‘  fields  and  fiords  ’  of 
Norway.  The  hills  immediately  around  Port  Cooper  alone  appear  compara¬ 
tively  bare  :  their  character  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  ‘  Ogwen  Pass  ’  near  Bangor,  or,  perhaps,  still  more  that  of 
the  ‘  Bosom  of  Fann’  on  Lough  S willy ;  for  while  the  Welsh  mountain  is 
higher  and  grander  than  ours,  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very  unjust 
to  compare  our  beautiful  dark  blue  bay  to  such  a  paltry  lake  as  Ogwen. 
The  first  view  of  these  plains,  as  of  all  others  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  is  rather  disappointing  to  an  English  eye;  that  is,  one  misses  the 
greenness  and  luxuriousness  which  the  growth  of  grass  in  a  country  long 
cultivated  and  grazed  over  exhibits.”  .... 

“  The  site  of  our  chief  town  is  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  a  river  navigable 
for  the  largest  barges,  that  is,  with  more  than  four  feet  water ;  and  thex-e  is 
already  a  constant  communication  by  water  between  Port  Cooper  and 
Pigeon  Bay  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  surveyors  occupied  in  laying  out 
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the  site  and  surveying  the  neighbourhood  of  it  on  the  other.  By  this  chan¬ 
nel,  sawn  timber  can  be  laid  down  atthe  town  for  12s.  6 it.  per  hxxndred  feet, 

(  and  fuel  for  15s.  a  cord,  (I  quote  the  present  prices  ;  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
I  culate  ho  w  far  the  proportion  of  demand  to  supply  may  be  affected  by  a  large 
colonization,)  the  same  as  at  Port  Coopei*,  and  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  at 
Dunedin,  [the  capital  of  the  Otago  settlement,]  wlxieh  is  in  the  middle  of 
woods  :  a  most  important  fact  in  illustration  of  the  cheapness  of  water- 
carriage,  and  of  the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  to  us  of  remedying  our  de¬ 
ficiency  in  timber  on  that  part  of  the  plain  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
water. 

“  The  chief  work  now  in  progress  at  Poi’t  Cooper  is  a  road  over  the  hills 
from  Lyttelton  to  Chxistchurch,  a  distance  of  ten  and  a  half  miles.  Until  this 
shall  be  completed,  the  only  mode  of  conveying  goods  from  the  harbour  to 
the  plain  will  be  by  boats  round  the  heads  of  the  port  and  up  the  river  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  and  this  will  of  eoui'se  only  be  available  in  fine  weather. 
The  completion  of  the  road  is  therefore  an  object  of  primary  importance,  as 
the  track  over  the  hills  is  hardly  practicable  even  for  a  horseman.”  .... 

“  Thomas  has  brought  120  Maoi'i  labourers  from  the  Northern  Island;  and 
considers  his  having  induced  them  to  come,  and  kept  them  in  good-humour 
while  with  him,  as  no  small  feat.  Every  one  told  him  it  was  impossible  ; 
one  great  difficulty  being,  that  the  ti'ibes  from  which  he  took  these  men  had, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  made  an  ineui-sion  into  the  Port  Cooper  country, 
when  they  killed  and  ate  the  greater  portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ; 
so  that  a  feud  of  blood  prevails  between  the  survivors  and  the  conquerors. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pi'osecuted,  however ;  and  all  agree — the  Mao- 
ries  themselves,  then-  White  superintendent,  and  Thomas — that  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  perfectly  successful.  He  has  been  paying  them  2s.  6 d.  a  day 
when  well,  and  Is.  when  sick , — this  last  a  bad  ai'rangement,  as  he  admits. 
By  having  these  Natives  at  his  back,  he  gets  a  great  pull  upon  the  White 
labourers,  who  would  otherwise  have  him  at  their  mercy.  He  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Whites  are,  as  yet,  cheaper  at  4s.  6rf.  a  day  than  the  Maories 
at  2s.  6d. 

“  We  climbed  the  hill  to  where  the  road  passes  over  it,  and  looked  down 
the  other  side  upon  the  plain.  It  is  two  miles  from  Lyttelton  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  two  miles  down  from  thence  to  the  plain.  The  road  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  piece  of  work  on  the  harbour  side — great  pai't  of  it  being  carried  through 
solid  rock,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  blasting.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
steepest  parts  of  the  Holyhead  road,  only  that  the  precipice  here  is  far 
higher,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  sea  instead  of  river.  The  line,  to  my  un¬ 
professional  eye,  seems  veiy  well  engineered,  being  nowhere  steeper  than 
one  in  twenty — that  is,  what  mail-coachmen  used  to  call  good  trotting- 
ground  :  but  the  expense  is  very  great,  and  the  time  which  it  will  require 
must  also,  I  fear,  be  considerable,  the  nature  of  the  ground  not  allowing  an 
unlimited  application  of  foree. 

“  We  were  amused  with  seeing  the  Maories  at  woi-k ;  they  struck,  shovelled, 
&c.,  all  together,  keeping  time  to  a  song,  like  sailors  at  a  windlass.  We 
spoke  to  several ;  and  they  seemed  most  civil,  goodnatured  fellows,  laughing 
immoderately  at  our  questions,  and  chattering  broken  English  veiy  fast  in 
reply.  They  all  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  the  treatment  they 
had  received,  and  said  they  were  taking  home  1  plenty  money  ’  with  them. 
They  are  Christians ;  and,  I  am  told,  pray  togetlxer  i-egularly  morning  and 
evening,  before  and  after  leaving  off  work.  To  our  eyes  they  appeared  nearly 
equal  to  average  Europeans  in  stature  and  muscular  development ;  but  they 
have  not  in  fact  the  same  strength  and  endurance,  and,  above  all,  they  seem 
deficient  in  the  power  of  steady  continuous  work :  they  do  everything  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  they  must  be  coaxed,  like  children,  by  talking  to  them,  or 
singing  to  them,  or  in  some  artificial  way  stimulating  then-  vanity  and  emu¬ 
lation.”  .... 

“  While  we  were  absent  with  Thomas,  the  captain,  with  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  had  gone  up  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  farm,  and  came  back  in  the  evening, 
highly  delighted  both  with  him  and  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
I  am  amused  at  seeing  how  those  who  had  been  the  most  inveterate  sneerers 
and  croakers  about  our  settlement  duifing  the  voyage,  have  changed  their 
tone  since  they  have  been  on  the  spot ;  veiy  often,  indeed,  with  almost  as 
little  reason  as  they  had  for  their  former  prejudices.  Even  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  those  who  expected  far  more  luxuiiant  vegetation  on  the  plains,  has 
entirely  yielded  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  men  who  are  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  results  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  in  combination,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  production  of  crops.  Our  explorers  bi'ought  back  some  magnificent 
‘  cobs  ’  of  Indian  coni  perfectly  developed  and  ripened,  and  some  water-me¬ 
lons,  also  perfectly  ripe,  both  of  which  the  Maories  had  grown  in  their  gar¬ 
dens.  Rhodes  not  only  spoke  highly  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
country,  but  backed  his  testimony  by  exhibiting  a  very  full  and  flemishing 
garden.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a  brigantine  came  into  the  harbour 
from  Wellington,  chartered  by  Thomas  to  take  back  the  Maories  to  their 
own  country,  which  is  the  central  part  of  the  Northern  Island.  They  had 
bargained  with  him  to  be  taken  back  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
weather  ;  but  they  will  be  delighted  to  return  if  requii'ed  in  the  spring  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  experiment  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  regular 
supply  of  Native  labour  to  the  Middle  Island.  As  yet  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  make  use  of  the  Maories  for  farm  work — they  require  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  society  and  superintendence  :  but  from  idleness  and  cannibalism  to 
gang-woik  and  Chiistiaxxity,  is  a  much  longer  step  than  from  their  pi'esent 
step  to  civilization  ;  so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  one  instance  at  least  of  a 
reclaimed  and  amalgamated  native  race.”  .... 

“  The  supposed  discoveiy  of  bituminous  coal  is  not  confirmed ;  but  thei'e 
is  undoubtedly  some  anthracite,  and  at  different  places,  especially  along  the 
Courtenay  river,  considerable  quantities  of  peat.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
carts  can  traverse  the  plain  in  evei'y  direction,  except  of  course  where  rivers 
intex-vene  ;  so  that  the  deficiency  of  wood,  though  vei'y  important,  is  more 
easily  remediable  than  it  would  be  elsewhei'e.  However,  the  fii'st  settlers 
,  must  fence  with  banks  and  ditches,  and  plant  goi'se  and  quicks  upon  them ; 

!  and  they  must  also  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  a  high  pi-ice  for  their  fuel. 
This  is  "the  one  drawback  to  what  would  otherwise  be  an  incomparable  dis¬ 
trict  for  settlement ;  and  its  existence  should  be  known  and  published  to 
prevent  deception  and  disappointment.  There  are  quantities  of  wild  pigs  on 
the  plain,  and  quail  and  wild  ducks  innumerable :  I  wish  I  had  a  good 
pointer  and  retriever.  Probably  the  Indian  sport  of  boar-hunting  with  the 
spear  on  horseback  will  be  introduced,  as  the  country  is  specially  fitted  for 
it.  I  cannot  bx'ing  myself  to  wish  for  foxes,  but  deer  and  hares  we  must 
positively  have,  as  well  as  partridges  and  pheasants.  There  are  a  pair  of 
partridges  at  Dunedin,  which,  after  being  imported  with  much  difficulty, 
turned  out  to  be  both  cocks ;  so,  as  I  cannot  hear  of  any  others  in  the  colony, 
I  fear  the  unfortunate  animals  are  doomed  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
cheerless  celibacy.  If  the  Association  goes  on  and  flouiish.es,  it  could  not  do 
better  than  send  out  by  each  ship  that  it  charters,  pail's  of  these  animals, 
until  it  l'eceives  intelligence  that  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  species  certain  have  safely  landed. 

“  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  our  limited 
observations  of  the  climate  ;  but  it  is  worth  remarking,  that,  though  we  have 
been  just  a  month  in  or  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
we  have  had  only  one  wet  day,  and  not  above  three  or  four  that  were  showery 
or  otherwise  unpleasant.  In  general  the  sky  has  been  almost  cloudless,  and 
the  temperatui'e  pleasant — quite  wai'm  and  summery  in  the  daytime,  and 
cool  at  night,  with  heavy  dews.” 
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CLARK  ON  THE  "BRITANNIA  AND  CONWAY  TUBULAR 
BRIDGES.* 

Tile  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  designed  to  consolidate 
the  “  union  ”  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (and  to  pay  a  dividend 
to  the  shareholders)  by  shortening  the  time  between  London  and 
Dublin  ;  and,  like  the  Union  itself  it  has  had  to  contend  with  a 
series  of  natural  and  man-made  difficulties.  The  mountains  of 
Wales,  the  river  Conway,  the  Menai  Straits,  the  owners  of  the 
land,  the  navigators  of  the  water,  opposed  themselves  to  its  con¬ 
struction;  while  the  Government  offices  of  Admiralty  and  Woods 
and  Forests  added  to  the  troubles — - 

“  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

Anil  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray.” 

Difficulties  began  from  its  leaving  Chester,  not  to  cease  till  the 
Menai  was  crossed,  or  rather  till  the  railway  reached  its  final  des¬ 
tination,  Holyhead. 

“  A  series  of  works  of  unrivalled  magnitude  characterizes  its  whole  length 
of  84J  miles.  It  emerges  from  Chester  through  a  tunnel  in  the  red  sand¬ 
stone  405  yards  in  length ;  a  viaduct  of  forty-five  arches  leads  to  the  bridge 
by  which  it  crosses  the  Dee.  F  olio  wing  the  embanked  channel  of  this  river 
and  the  level  shores  of  its  estuary,  it  crosses  the  river  Foryd  by  a  pile  and 
swing  bridge,  and  continues  its  course  along  the  shore  through  the  Rhyddlan 
Marshes,  and  through  the  limestone  promontory  of  Penmaen  Rhos,  by  a 
tunnel  530  yards  long,  until  stopped  by  the  bold  headlands  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Orme’s  Head.  It  now  for  the  first  time  leaves  the  coast,  and,  passing 
through  the  narrow  valley  that  separates  these  headlands  from  the  main¬ 
land,  crosses  the  river  Conway  beneath  the  castle- walls,  by  means  of  the 
tubular  bridge.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Conway  and  under  the  walls 
by  a  tunnel  90  yards  long,  it  again  reaches  the  coast  at  the  Conway  Marshes, 
and  continues  its  course  along  the  shore  through  the  greenstone  and  basaltic 
promontories  of  Penmaen  Bach  and  Penmaen  Mawr,  the  terminating  spurs 
of  the  Snowdon  range,  by  tunnels  630  and  220  yards  long  respectively  ;  being 
carried  for  some  distance  after  leaving  Penmaen  Mawr  on  a  cast-iron  girder 
viaduct  over  the  beach.  The  sea-walls  and  defences,  on  the  one  hand,  along 
this  exposed  coast,  are  all  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  a 
timber  gallery,  similar  to  the  avalanche  galleries  on  the  Alpine  roads,  pro¬ 
tects  the  road-line  from  the  debris  that  rolls  down  from  the  lofty  and  almost 
overhanging  precipices  above  it. 

“The  Ogwen  river  and  valley  are  then  crossed  by  a  stone  viaduct  246 
yards  in  length  ;  and  between  this  and  the  Britannia  Bridge  the  line  passes 
through  three  ridges  of  hills  perforated  by  tunnels,  440,  920,  and  726  yards 
in  length,  through  slate,  greenstone,  and  primary  sandstone  ;  the  river 
Cegyn,  with  its  beautiful  valley,  being  crossed  by  a  viaduct  132  yards  long 
and  57  feet  high.  The  line  thence  continues  rising  to  the  level  of  the  Bri¬ 
tannia  Bridge,  and  entering  Anglesey,  passes  across  the  Maldraeth  Marsh, 
and  through  a  tunnel,  in  slate,  rock,  and  clay,  550  yards  in  length.  To 
enter  the  island  of  Holyhead,  use  is  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  em¬ 
bankment  of  the  Holyhead  Road  Commissioners,  called  ‘  The  Stanley  Sands 
Embankment  ’  ;  for  which  the  Company  are  required,  as  at  Conway,  to  make 
a  yearly  payment  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  amount  in  this  case  is  106/. 

“It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  describe  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  in  this  magnificent  catalogue — the  passage  of  the  Conway 
River  and  of  the  Menai  Straits.” 

All  the  land  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  money,  or  over¬ 
ridden  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  water  obstacles  were  not  so 
manageable  by  mere  outlay;  and  the  necessity  for  a  free  naviga¬ 
tion,  enforced  by  the  Admiralty,  interposed  obstacles  beyond  what 
Nature  herself  had  placed  upon  the  passage.  The  essential  diffi¬ 
culty  to  be  encountered — a  bridge  of  enormous  span  without  in¬ 
termediate  support — was  much  the  same  at  the  Menai  Straits 
and  the  Conway  River.  As  the  Menai  Tubular  Bridge,  though 
the  same  in  principle,  and  not  very  much  more  difficult  to  erect 
than  the  bridge  across  the  Conway,  more  impresses  the  mind  from 
the  daringness  of  its  conception,  the  dangerous- looking  grandeur  of 
its  place,  and  its  somewhat  longer  span,  it  has  consequently  re¬ 
ceived  more  public  attention.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  notice 
to  that  structure ;  endeavouring  to  present  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
encountered,  the  way  in  which  they  were  overcome,  some  of  the 
more  striking  facts  elicited  during  the  enterprise,  and  the  gradual 
manner  in  which  the  conception  grew  in  its  author’s  mind,  and  was 
finally  worked  out  by  reasoning  and  experiment  into  a  practical 
form. 

The  Menai  Strait,  which  separates  the  island  of  Anglesey  from 
the  mainland  of  Wales,  is  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half  long,  with 
a  width  of  water-way  varying  from  about  1000  feet  to  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile.  A  tortuous  course,  extensive  sandbanks  at  either 
end,  and  numerous  rocks  or  groups  of  rocks,  render  the  naviga¬ 
tion  difficult.  This  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  a  tidal  pecu¬ 
liarity,  that  causes  violent  and  baffling  currents  ;  for  the  main 
tidal  wave,  as  it  advances  Northward  up  the  Irish  Channel, 
branches  off  into  the  Menai  Straits  over  the  sandbanks  of  Carnar¬ 
von  Bay,  and  arrives  in  Beaumaris  Bay  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Straits  before  the  main  tidal  wave  has  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
island. 

“As  soon,  however,  as  the  main  tidal  wave  enters  Beaumaris  Bay,  it  re¬ 
pels  the  current  that  has  set  in  from  Carnarvon,  and  the  tide  flows  into  the 
Straits  in  opposite  directions.  This  meeting  of  the  waters  gradually  retires 
before  the  Beaumaris  wave,  and  arrives  at  the  Britannia  Bridge  about  twenty 
minutes  before  high-water  there  ;  so  that  the  tide  continues  to  flow,  or  the 
water  to  rise,  twenty  minutes  after  the  current  has  changed  its  direction. 

*  «  *  *  * 

_  “  The  shelter  of  the  Straits  is,  however,  so  important,  and  the  saving  of 
distance  is  so  considerable  in  avoiding  the  journey  of  sixty  miles  round  the 
unsheltered  and  dangerous  coast  of  the  island,  that  the  bulk  of  the  coasting 
vessels,  some  of  them  of  large  tonnage,  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
as  do  also  a  great  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  carriage  of  slates  from 

*  The  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges;  with  General  Inquiries  on  Beams 
and  on  the  Properties  of  Materials  used  in  Construction.  By  Edwin  Clark,  Resident 
Engineer.  Published  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  supervision  of  Robert 
Stephenson.  In  two  volumes,  with  Plates  in  folio.  Published  (for  the  Author]  by 
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the  Penrhyn,  Llanberris,  and  other  slate-quarries  among  the  Carnarvon 
hills.” 

It  will  be  necessary  to  hear  these  peculiarities  of  the  channel  in 
mind ;  as  it  was  owing  to  them  that  the  tubular  principle  was  in¬ 
vestigated,  the  present  structures  erected,  and  an  extensive  modi¬ 
fication  if  not  a  new  feature  introduced  into  engineering  and  archi¬ 
tectural  construction. 

When  Telford,  in  1826,  threw  his  celebrated  suspension-bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits,  he  selected  the  narrowest  part  for  the  site. 
On  the  original  survey  of  the  line  for  the  railway  by  the  late  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  in  1840,  it  was  proposed  to  use  a  portion  of  this  suspension- 
bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  trains ;  dividing  them,  and  employing 
horse-power  for  the  transit.  The  Woods  and  Forests  nominally 
consented  to  a  partial  use  of  the  bridge,  hut  with  a  clause  which 
rendered  their  consent  nugatory.  Objections  were  also  made  by 
other  parties  to  the  proposed  line,  as  being  longer  than  needful  by- 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  as  interfering  with  the  privacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor.  A  deviation  was  accordingly  ordered  by  the 
directors,  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  cross  at  the  Britannia 
Rock.  This  rock  emerges  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
Straits;  it  is  350  feet  long,  120  broad,  and  rises  11  feet  above  low- 
water  level.  The  idea  of  a  suspension-bridge  was  abandoned  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  because  he  intended  to  cross  by  locomotives,  and 
in  that  form  of  structure  there  is,  he  says  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
platform  steady  :  when  the  train  went  on  to  the  Stockton  and  Dar¬ 
lington  line,  the  rails  rose  up  three  feet  in  front  of  the  engine ; 
they  were  unable  to  use  it.” 

The  first  plan  for  crossing  the  Menai  Straits  was  to  erect  a  gi¬ 
gantic  pier  on  the  Britannia  Rook  across  its  entire  width,  and  two 
other  piers  (instead  of  the  usual  abutments)  rising  from  low-water 
mark  of  spring-tide  on  either  side  of  the  Strait.  These  three  piers 
were  to  he  55  feet  above  spring-tide,  and  to  bo  connected  by  two 
cast-iron  arches  of  360  feet  span,  the  centres  of  which  were  to  be 
50  feet  above  the  piers  and  105  feet  above  high-water,  f  As  cen¬ 
tering  to  support  the  arches  while  in  the  course  of  erection  would 
interfere  with  the  navigation,  and  would  at  the  Menai  Straits 
be  objectionable  on  account  of  the  expense,  Mr.  Stephenson  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  modification  of  a  plan  of  Sir  Isambard  Brunei. 
“  The  erection  of  the  arch  was  to  be  proceeded  with  by  placing 
equal  and  corresponding  voussoirs  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
pier,  at  the  same  time  tying  them  together  by  horizontal  tie-bolts”; 
a  distinct  idea  of  which  principle  the  reader  can  form,  by  passing 
a  skewer  through  a  couple  of  apples,  resting  the  skewer  on  the  top 
of  a  book  standing  upright,  and  pressing  the  apples  close  to  the 
volume.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this  plan  of  the  bridges  made 
known,  than  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  interests  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits.  Various  hinderances  and  evils 
were  predicted;  hut  they  were  substantially  resolved  into  the 
diminution  of  head-way  and  water-way  from  the  low  springing- 
of  the  arches  and  the  occupation  of  the  Britannia  Rock  by  the 
central  pier.  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Clark  make  light  of  these 
objections ;  though  there  does  appear  to  be  weight  in  the  following 
among  other  facts  from  Captain  "Vidal’s  report  to  the  Admiralty. 

“  The  diminution  of  head-way  is  occasioned  by  the  form  of  the  bridge,  its 
piers  being  only  55  feet  above  high-water ;  and  as  a  sloop  of  37  tons  has  a 
mast  of  73  feet  in  height,  a  numerous  class  of  vessels  will  meet  with  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  and  it  has  been  explained  why  the  lofty  sails  cannot  he  dispensed 
with.  '  Again,  we  are  informed,  that  frequently  vessels  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  or  more,  may  be  seen  beating  down  together  under  the  influence  of  a 
favourable  tide ;  and  in  the  eddies  and  baffling  winds  with  which  they  have 
often  to  contend,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  take  exactly 
that  part  of  the  arch  through  which  they  may  safely  pass. 

“  At  this  time  of  tide,  [the  turn,]  under  present  circumstances,  vessels 
could  tack  with  their  jib-booms  over  the  spot  where  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  South  pier  of  the  bridge,  and  also  over  the  Britannia  Rock,  where  the 
great  central  pier  is  designed  ;  and  to  weather  the  Western  end  of  the  Bri¬ 
tannia  it  is  necessary  they  should  stand  over  close  to  the  South  pier ;  which, 
if  the  present  plan  of  the  bridge  be  carried  out,  they  could  not  do,  both  on 
account  of  the  pier  itself  and  the  arch  which  rests  upon  it.” 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  the  navigation  interests  triumphed. 
The  entire  width  of  the  rock  was  not  to  be  occupied,  (the  actual 
size  of  the  tower  is  about  60  feet  by  50,)  and  a  clear  head- way  of 
100  feet  along  the  whole  span  was  peremptorily  insisted  on  by  the 
Admiralty. 

Thus,  everything  had  to  be  begun  again,  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
was  thrown  back  upon  original  principles,  at  least  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  extent  and  structure.  In  1841  he  had  made  a  design  for  a 
wrought-iron  bridge  of  50  feet  span,  for  carrying  a  common  road 
over  the  river  Lea,  in  which  the  conditions  only  admitted  of  a 
platform  18  or  20  inches  in  thickness.  This  bridge  was  not  erected 
in  conformity  with  the  design,  but  Mr.  Stephenson  now  recurred  to 
it ;  rejecting  various  suggestions  that  were  made  to  him,  or  rather 
fusing  them  ail  into  his  own  plan.  The  object  sought  was  a 
straight  stiff  road-way,  one  end  resting  on  the  Welsh,  the  other  on 
the  Anglesey  shore,  and  the  middle,  or  middle  ends,  sujjported  on 
a  pier  built  on  the  Britannia  Rock ;  a  petty  example  of  which  is 
seen  daily  in  a  planlc-bridge  over  a  brook.  In  practice,  however, 
such  a  road-way  could  not  be  attained :  a  solid  body  of  that  length 
would  break  by  its  own  weight,  every  addition  to  its  strength  in¬ 
creasing,  so  to  speak,  its  weakness  ;  it  would  vibrate  more  or  less  ; 
and  if  people  would  have  trusted  themselves  on  such  an  open  plat¬ 
form,  Parliament  would  not  have  passed  the  bill — though  they  are  as 
safe  probably  without  as  with  the  seeming  protection,  since  none 
of  the  walls  of  bridge  or  viaduct  anywhere  could  resist  the  weight 
of  a  train  if  it  got  off  the  rails.  Sides  of  some  kind,  therefore, 

+  The  nearest  approach  to  this  design  is  Southwark  Bridge,  whose  centre  arch  is 
240  feet  span,  and  the  rise  of  its  arch  at  the  centre  is  24  feet:  but  the  difficulties  of 
erection  at  the  Menia  Straits  were  of  course  much  greater. 
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as  well  as  a  top,  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  they  give  stiffness 
and  strength  to  a  lighter  bottom.  Arches  not  being  permitted, 
the  suspension-bridge  being  rejected,  and  a  solid  beam  being  im¬ 
possible,  a  tube  whether  in  the  form  of  a  pipe  or  an  oblong  box 
became  imperative.  The  combination  of  the  self-supporting  prin¬ 
ciple  with  suspension  by  chains  was  indeed  pressed  upon  Mr. 
Stephenson,  and  he  started  with  the  idea  of  using  them  as  part  of 
the  process  of  erection ;  but  they  were  finally  discarded  altogether. 

About  the  practicability  of  the  plan  Mr.  Stephenson.  seems  ne¬ 
ver  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  after  the  idea  had  once  been  formed 
in  his  mind.  If  sometimes  ho  was  appalled  at  ihe  responsibility, 
“reflection  satisfied”  him  “that  the  principles  on  which  the  idea 
was  founded  were  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  those  daily 
in  use  in  the  profession  of  the  engineer.”  The  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  equally  or  even  more  confident  than  himself,  and  they 
seem  to  have  given  him  almost  carte  blanche :  but  the  world  was 
not  so  confiding.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
incredulity  itself.  When  the  first  general  experiments,  though 
really  successful,  became  known,  the  scientific  world  were  as 
sceptical. 

“Everybody  had  some  doubts  and  fears  to  be  overcome  ;  dismal  warnings 
came  in  on  all  hands,  suggesting  every  imaginable  apprehension;  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  appeared  at  times  disheartened  when  he  withdrew,  as  was  his 
daily  custom,  to  give  instructions  on  the  subject,  and  to  deliberate  on  the 
weighty  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  bis  undertaking.  Very 
few  are  aware  of  the  painful  anxiety  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  engineer  in 
circumstances  of  such  deep  responsibility  :  he  can  bo  satisfied  with  no  un¬ 
certainty  or  doubt — and  what  other  foundations  were  possible  ?  ” 

Destruction  by  its  own  weight  “  was  prophesied  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  and  greatest  mechanics.”  Thus 
wrote  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  who  entered  minutely  into 
the  whole  plan — 

“  In  whatever  form  the  tube  is  made,  it  must  be  so  constructed  that  in 
every  part  its  strength  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  stress ;  and  all  the  parts 
must  be  firmly  compacted,  that  the  whole  tube  may  vibrate  nearly  as  a  mu¬ 
sical  string. 

“The  tube  must  be  braced  by  strong  iron  cables,  so  that  the  wind  may 
not  blow  it  away,  and  that  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  carriages  may  not  break  it. 

“  But  an  iron  tube  450  feet  long,  to  carry  a  train  of  carriages  150  tons  in 
weight,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  is  a  chimera. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  strength  and  form  of  the  tube  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined ;  that  the  stone  piers  are  to  be  commenced  immediately  ;  and 
that  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  in  two  years.  Almost  wherever  the 
statement  was  read  there  was  a  startling  apprehension  that  a  great  and  ex¬ 
pensive  work,  involving  the  reputation  of  many  scientific  men,  and  perilling 
the  public  safety,  was  to  be  undertaken  on  very  slight  and  imperfect  data.” 

“  With  few  exceptions,  scientific  men  generally  either  remained 
neutral,  or  ominously  shook  their  heads  and  hoped  for  the  best.” 
One  of  our  most  eminent  philosophers  expressed  himself  thus  upon 
the  matter ;  and  perhaps  the  bridge  may  not  yet  be  beyond  his 
cautious  fears,  as  indicated  in  the  Italics — - 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  strength  of  the  tubular  bridge,  when  new,  sup¬ 
posing  ordinary  care  to  be  used  in  most  parts,  and  considerable  attention 
given  to  accuracy  in  those  parts  which  are  to  resist  crushing,  will  bo  more 
than  abundantly  sufficient.  I  think  also  the  permanent  strength  of  the 
bridge  may  be  quite  sufficient ;  but  I  am  not  so  decided  upon  this.  These 
opinions  would  be  scarcely  affected  by  a  moderate  alteration  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plates.  But  these  considerations  apply  only  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  weights  placed  quietly  upon  the  bridge ;  and  I  should  not  think 
myself  justified  in  expressing  any  opinion  which  could  be  supposed  to  apply 
as  to  the  capability  of  the  bridge  to  resist  the  sudden  introduction  of  a 
weight  at  railway  speed.  On  this  subject  experimental  information  is  want¬ 
ing  to  me.  All  that  I  can  tell  is,  that  a  stiff  structure  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
more  from  it  than  a  flexible  one.  My  opinion  also  depends  entirely  upon  the 
assumed  accuracy  of  those  parts  which  are  to  resist  compression.  If  in  the 
tubes  intended  for  this  purpose  there  are  no  transversal  stops  or  frames, 
their  strength  for  resisting  thrust  will  be  very  greatly  a  matter  of  accident. 
My  notion  would  have  been  to  rely  upon  tube  structure  for  stiffness,  and 
upon  something  else — as  chain  suspension — for  absolute  permanent  strength.” 

Even  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  himself,  when  he  went  down  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  commencement  of  the  works,  could  not  refrain  from  send¬ 
ing  to  his  anxious  chief  a  little  of  Job’s  comfort.  He  writes — “  It 
is  a  fearful  span  when  looking  at  it  on  the  spot.” 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative,  from  this  digression  on  the 
anxieties  of  an  engineer.  In  the  experiments  instituted  to  test  the 
practicability  of  the  conception,  three  objects  were  to  he  kept  in 
view, — strength,  form,  and  proportion.  The  first  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  was  made  on  circular  tubes,  the  next  on  oval,  the  third  on 
rectangular.  The  tube  having  been  formed,  was  supported  at 
either  end  just  as  the  bridge  would  he ;  a  perforation  was  made  iu 
the  bottom,  midway  between  the  supports,  and  a  suspension-link 
sustained  by  a  cross-bar  of  wood  inside  the  tube  upheld  a  frame¬ 
work  charged  with  weights,  continually  increased  till  the  tube 
gave  way  in  some  part.  The  experiments  upon  the  tubes  were 
thirty-four  in  number ;  twelve  of  which  were  made  on  circular 
tubes,  seven  on  oval,  and  fifteen  on  rectangular.  The  result  was 
to  establish  the  fact  that  rectangular  tubes  were  the  strongest,  and 
that  the  top  is  the  greatest  source  of  strength. 

“In  the  whole  of  these,”  says  Mr.  Stephenson’s  report  to  the  directors, 
“  this  remarkable  and  unexpected  fact  was  brought  to  light,  viz.  that  in  such 
tubes  the  power  of  wrought- iron  to  resist  compression  was  much  less  than 
its  power  to  resist  tension,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  holds 
with  cast-iron  :  for  example,  in  cast-iron  beams  for  sustaining  weight,  the 
proper  form  is  to  dispose  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  material  at  the  bottom 
side  of  the  beam,  whereas  with  wrought-iron,  these  experiments  demonstrate, 
beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  material  should  be  distri¬ 
buted  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam.  We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  a  fact 
having  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  tube,  viz. 
that  rigidity  and  strength  are  best  obtained  by  throwing  the  greatest  thick¬ 
ness  of  material  into  the  upper  side.” 

The  experiments,  though  highly  satisfactory  in  establishing  the 
correctness  of  the  principle,  could  not  he  considered  conclusive  as 
regarded  the  best  mode  of  reducing  it  to  practice.  An  exact  model 
of  the  intended  bridge  was  therefore  constructed,  one-sixth  of  th  ■ 


size;  that  is,  the  model  was  7o  feet  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and 
4  feet  C  inches  deep  ;  and  it  was  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  intended  bridge.  Six  different  experiments  were  made 
upon  it ;  the  fractures  being  repaired  as  they  occurred,  (for  which 
wrought-iron  affords  great  facilities,)  and  the  weak  points  thus 
developed  being  of  course  strengthened.  The  third  experiment, 
however,  was  decisive,  since  the  model  itself  would  have  borne  a 
loaded  train. 

“  The  result  of  the  last  experiment  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  sides,  as,  with  an  addition  of  only  2  hundredweight  to  the  weight 
of  the  tube,  the  top  and  bottom  remained  precisely  the  same  as  before,  while 
breaking-weight  was  increased  from  43  tons  to  nearly  56’5  tons,  or  more 
than  ten  times  its  own  weight.  This  thin  model,  therefore,  was  capable  of 
carrying  113  tons  equally  distributed  over  it ;  and  was  of  itself  sufficient  for 
railway  traffic,  as  the  weight  of  a  line  of  locomotives  upon  it  would  only  bo 
75  tons.” 

Thus  a  wrought-iron  tubular  bridge,  made  of  plates  riveted  to¬ 
gether,  was  decided  on  ;  and  nothing-  now  remained  but  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  bridges,  the  floating  of  them  from  their  place  of 
manufacture  ou  the  shore  to  their  place  iu  the  stone  piers  or  towers, 
and  raising  them  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery  from  high-water 
mark  to  their  position  in  the  Menai  Bridge,  100  feet  above  it.  All 
these  processes  are  described  minutely  in  Mr.  Clark’s  volumes,  and 
illustrated  fully  by  diagrams  or  plates.  The  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  curious,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  machinery 
requisite  to  carry  it  ou,  as  well  as  from  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
good  workmanship  in  every  part.  It  has  not,  however,  the  interest 
involved  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  and  the  gradual  expe¬ 
riments  by  which  that  principle  is  tested  and  applied.  Neither 
has  the  constructive  part  the  breathless  feeling  attached  to  the 
struggle  with  and  control  of  the  ocean,  the  military  precision 
of  the  preparations,  and  the  instant  obedience  to  one  master  will, 
that  distinguish  the  floating  and  placing  of  the  Tubular  Bridges. 
Neither  does  it  so  All  the  mind  with  wonder,  as  the  raising- 
such  immense  and  unwieldy  masses  into  mid-air  by  the  simple 
process  of  forcing  water  into  a  cylinder,  which  raises  a  ram, 
which  raises  whatever  is  placed  upon  it.  The  floating  and  placing 
of  the  tubes  was  formerly  described  in  the  newspapers,  with  ample 
minuteness,  if  not  with  such  precise  knowledge  as  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes.  The  proper  description  of  the  hydraulic  press  would  in¬ 
volve  plates  and  much  elaborate  explanation;  altogether  the 
space  requisite  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  this  mighty  work  would 
extend  our  notice  to  too  great  a  length.  There  are  incidental  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  also  in¬ 
dicate  the  kind  of  interest  attaching  to  the  more  popular  sections 
of  Mr.  Clark’s  book  :  of  them  we  will  quote  a  few. 

Magnitude,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  sublime,  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  undertaking.  It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  span  that  caused 
the  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  the  bridge ;  it  is  the  magnitude 
of  its  suspended  height  that  impresses  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or 
reader, — for  the  principle  is  the  same  whether  it  were  raised  ten 
feet  or  a  hundred.  Everything  was  correspondingly  great,  down 
to  the  men  and  materials.  These  are  some  of  the  statistics. 

“Three  steam-engines  were  employed  for  raising  the  stones  of  the  towers 
and  abutments,  with  26  travelling-cranes  over  different  parts  of  tlio  work, 
simultaneously  engaged  in  transporting  and  setting  them  ;  2177  cargoes  of 
stone  and  other  materials  were  discharged  for  the  masonry  alone.  The  stones 
were  worked  on  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  Straits.  From  500  to  600 
men  were  constantly  employed  in  the  erection  of  tire  towers,  besides  300  or 
400  men  occupied  in  the  quarries,  and  in  bringing  the  stone  to  the  Straits. 

*  iff  * 

“  The  whole  quantity  of  timber  employed  in  the  scaffoldings  for  the  ma¬ 
sonry  was  175,000  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  land-tubes 
118,230  feet.  The  platforms  on  which  the  large  tubes  were  constructed  con¬ 
tained  also  110,105  cubic  feet;  the  total  quantity  of  timber  employed  as 
scaffolding  for  the  whole  bridge  being  thus  403,335  feet.  •*•***  * 

“Great  precautions  were  taken  to  preserve  the  scaffolding  from  fire;  to 
which  the  number  of  red-hot  rivets  constantly  thrown  about  continually  ex¬ 
posed  the  scaffolding  for  the  land-tubes,  which  on  several  occasions  actually 
took  fire.  The  means  at  command  for  extinguishing  it  were,  however,  so 
complete,  that  it  was  on  all  occasions  immediately  and  easily  subdued,  or  the 
consequences  would  have  been  most  serious,  as  the  tubes  themselves  would 
inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  having  no  other  support  during  their-  con¬ 
struction.  To  avoid  such  a  disaster,  two  fire-engines  were  constantly  on 
the  spot  in  working  order ;  and  tanks  containing-  8000  gallons  of  water 
were  erected  on  the  scaffolding  at  either  abutment,  with  cast-iron  pipes 
leading  to  all  parts  of  the  scaffolding.  Gangways  were  also  constructed 
beneath  the  flooring  ;  and  pliable  hose,  ready  for  attachment  at  any  portion 
of  the  structure,  afforded  ready  means  of  deluging  any  part  of  the  platforms 
with  water.  The  water  was  pumped  into  the  tanks  from  cisterns,  which 
were  supplied  from  land-springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  constantly  flowing 
into  them  in  wooden  channels  for  that  purpose.” 

As  everything  tvas  unprecedented,  suspense,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sources  of  interest,  is  frequently  at  work.  It  was  a  trying 
operation  to  remove  the  scaffolding  that  supported  the  tubes  during 
their  construction,  and  the  moment  arrived  to  prove  whether  they 
would  even  hear  their  own  weight. 

“  On  the  16tli  January,  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the  platform  was 
commenced,  and  occupied  ten  days  of  intense  anxiety.  *  *  *  *  After 
driving  the  wedges,  and  further  removing  the  platform,  as  the  tube  descended 
and  compressed  the  remainder  of  the  timber,  the  difficulty  of  extracting  it 
became  greater  and  greater,  and  the  timbers  were  cut  out  piecemeal.  They 
became  at  length  so  compressed  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  even  hr 
this  operation.  A  hole  drilled  with  an  augur  was  immediately  filled  up  by 
the  pressure,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bore  to  any  deptli ;  and  great  labour 
was  required  to  splinter  away  the  timber  in  small  fragments. 

“The  descent  of  the  tube  from  its  own  weight  was  watched  constantly 
with  the  greatest  anxiety,  as  the  operation  proceeded  at  length  night  and  day. 
The  great  problem  was  now  being  solved.  Many  had  predicted  a  deflection 
of  two  or  three  feet,  and  a  great  number  of  high  authorities  had  affirmed 
that  the  tube  could  not  support  its  own  weight ;  while  others  foretold  the 
buckling  of  the  top,  distortion  of  the  sides,  and  crushing  of  the  extremities. 
Every  phenomenon  was  therefore  watched  incessantly  with  intense  interest 
as  the  tube  descended  inch  by  inch.  The  crushing  of  the  timber,  moreover, 
at  times,  as  it  broke  away  under  the  strain,  alarmed  the  men  who  were 
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working  beneath,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  continually  present  with  them 
to  keep  them  at  their  post.  Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  awaited  the  result 
with  confidence,  though  not  unmingled  with  deep  anxiety,  as  the  results  of 
the  operations  from  day  to  day  were  forwarded  to  him  by  the  author.  By 
the  24th  January,  the  bulk  of  the  platform  was  removed,  and  the  tube  had 
descended  at  the  centre  61  inches.  The  pressure  on  the  remaining  props 
was  estimated  then  at  about  10  tons  per  foot,  the  longitudinal  balks  being 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  weight.  *  *  *  *  All  fears,  however,  were  at 
an  end  on  the  2.5th,  when  the  whole  of  the  platform  was  cleared  away,  and 
the  tube  took  its  own  weight  from  end  to  end,  with  a  deflection  of  7g  inches, 
being  one-eighth  less  than  had  been  calculated  upon. 

“  The  first  emotions  on  reflecting  on  this  magnificent  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  which  had  induced  so  much  care  and  apprehension  were  inexpressibly 
exciting ;  and  though  the  novelty  has  ceased,  no  stranger  can  stand  beneath 
this  stupendous  beam,  tapered  off,  as  it  appears,  by  its  vast  perspective,  with¬ 
out  feelings  of  intense  astonishment.” 


There  still  remained  the  test  of  what  weight  the  tube  would 
hear  besides  its  own ;  and  the  trial  was  attended  with  a  curious 
example  of  atmospheric  influence. 

“The  testing  of  the  tube  was  now  rapidly  proceeded  with.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  rails  were  laid  throughout  the  tube  and  platform.  Ballast-waggons 
were  then  loaded  with  iron  plates  and  drawn  into  the  centre  of  the  tube. 
The  first  20  tons  increased  the  deflection  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  with 
50  tons  the  deflection,  as  read  by  lamplight,  was  9  inches.  This  weight  was 
left  in  all  night,  and  the  deflection  in  the  morning  was  only  8|  inches.  This 
was  attributed  at  the  time  to  some  error  made  in  the  reading  ;  but  this,  and 
many  other  anomalies  in  the  deflection,  were  afterwards  fully  accounted  for 
by  local  changes  of  temperature.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  top  of  the 
tube  raised  it  on  one  occasion  nearly  an  inch  in  half  an  hour  with  200  tons 
at  the  centre  ;  the  top  plates  being  expanded  by  increase  of  temperature, 
while  the  lower  plates  remained  constant  from  radiation  to  the  water  im¬ 
mediately  beneath  them.  In  a  similar  manner  the  tube  was  drawn  sidewise 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  from  the  sun  shining  on  one  side,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  as  clouds  passed  over  the  sun  ;  being  in  fact  a  most  delicate  thermo¬ 
meter  in  constant  motion,  both  laterally  and  vertically.” 

The  effect  of  the  wind  had  also  excited  great  forebodings  in  most 
minds  excepting  Mr.  Stephenson’s ;  but  its  influence  seems  to  be 
less  than  that  of  the  sun. 

“  In  such  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  the  beams  as  was  involved  in  the 
construction  of  these  bridges,  it  became  imperative  to  inquire. into  every 
property  of  such  structures,  lest  any  phenomenon,  hitherto  unimportant  in 
ordinary  beams,  should  now  rapidly  rise  into  importance,  and  increase  in 
some  high  ratio  of  the  magnitude  :  the  effect  of  isochronous  vibration  from 
wind  or  other  causes,  and  the  impact  of  trains  in  rapid  motion,  were  always 
foremost  among  the  theoretical  apparitions  that  haunted  the  early  history  of 
the  bridges. 

“Mr.  Stephenson  attached,  however,  little  importance  to  these  considera¬ 
tions  ;  depending  on  the  great  weight  of  the  structure  itself  for  obviating 
any  danger  from  impact,  and  on  the  fitful  nature  of  gusts  of  wind,  as  afford¬ 
ing  no  apprehension  of  continued  isochronous  motion.  During  the  violent 
gales  of  February  last,  the  heaviest  that  have  occurred  for  many  years,  the 
tubes  were  but  little  affected,  although  one  of  them  was  resting  at  each  end 
only  on  a  pile  of  loose  planks,  and  at  an  elevation  of  100  feet,  and  was 
neither  connected,  laterally  nor  longitudinally,  with  the  neighbouring  tubes, 
which  must  nearly  quadruple  its  lateral  strength  :  its  lateral  motion 
amounted,  under  these  circumstances,  to  about  1|  inches.  The  blow  struck 
by  the  gale  was  not  simultaneous  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube,  but  im¬ 
pinged  locally  and  at  unequal  intervals  on  all  parts  of  the  length  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  broadside  to  the  gale.  It  was  impracticable  to  pass  along  the  top  of 
the  tube,  except  by  clinging  to  the  windward  edge  ;  and  even  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  the  fitful  nature  of  the  gusts  was  disagreeably  perplexing.  The  gale 
was  diverted  from  its  horizontal  course,  and,  descending  obliquely  into  the 
water  below,  ploughed  it  up  in  clouds  of  spray  for  some  distance  from  the 
tube.  The  maximum  vibration  did  not  occur  during  the  greatest  violence  of 
the  wind,  but  at  the  momentary  lulls,  when  the  tube,  partially  returning  to 
its  normal  shape  from  its  own  elasticity,  was  again  met  by  the  succeeding 
wave.  The  tube,  however,  on  no  occasion  attained  any  serious  oscillation, 
but  appeared  to  some  extent  permanently  sustained  in  a  state  of  lateral  de¬ 
flection,  without  time  to  oscillate  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  The  impact  from  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  train  must,  of  course,  be 
incomparable  in  effect  with  the  blow  of  such  a  hurricane  on  a  surface  of 
13,000  square  feet  in  one  span.” 


The  expense  of  the  preliminary  experiments  was  altogether 
63507. ;  a  “  great  cost,”  Mr.  Clark  terms  it,  but  surely  money  well 
laid  out.  The  total  cost  of  the  Conway  Bridge  was  145,0007.';  that 
of  the  unfinished  Britannia  Bridge,  as  near  as  it  could  he  ascertained 
at  the  time  Mr.  Clark  was  writing,  was  about  600,0007.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  general  chronology  of  the  line,  and 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge  in  particular. 

1840.  Line  surveyed  by  the  late  George  Stephenson. 

1844.  July  4.  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  incorporated — Railway 

works  commenced. 

1845.  June  30.  Bill  passed  sanctioning  the  construction  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge — received  the  Royal  Assent. 

Preliminary  experiments  commenced. 

First  workmen  engaged  on  the  Bridge. 

First  stone  laid,  Britannia  Tower. 

First  vessel  with  iron  arrived  at  the  Straits. 

First  rivet  inserted  in  the  Britannia  Tube  by  Sir.  Edwin 
Clark. 

Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  Towers  completed. 

Pontoons  brought  from  Conway  to  Britannia. 

First  Britannia  Tube  completed,  and  platform  cut  away. 
First  tube  floated. 

Last  stone  on  the  Britannia  Tower  laid  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
First  tube  deposited  on  its  permanent  bed. 

Second  tube  floated. 

Second  tube  deposited  on  its  permanent  bed. 

Carnarvon  small  tube  lowered. 

First  engine  passed  through  the  tubes,  and  last  rivet  in¬ 
serted  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson. 

—  18.  Single  line  opened  for  public  traffic. 

June  10.  Third  tube  floated. 

July  11.  '1  hird  tube  deposited  on  its  permanent  bed. 

—  25.  Last  tube  floated.” 


1846. 

1847. 


1849. 


1850. 


July. 
April  13. 
Sept.  21. 
June  13. 
Aug.  10. 

Feb.  22. 
April. 
May  4. 
June  20. 

_  22. 

9'. 
4. 
7. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 
March  3. 
—  5, 


The  object  of  Mr.  Clark’s  volumesis  threefold.  1.  To  convey  as 
popular  an  account  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  Tubular  Bridges,  and  to  trace 
each  step  by  which  they  were  theoretically,  experimentally,  and 
practically  overcome.  12.  To  exhibit  the  experiments  in  detail,  ac¬ 
companied  by  mathematical  calculations  evolving  the  principles  or 


rules  which  those  experiments  contain,  in  reference  to  the  strength 
of  materials  and  the  models  experimented  upon.  3.  To  treat  more 
widely  the  principle  of  the  beam,  and  to  deduce  its  general  laws 
from  the  facts  elicited  during  the  great  work  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  was  so  closely  connected.  Another  section  of  a  miscellaneous 
kind  includes  subjects  of  a  subordinate  or  local  character — 
as  the  tides  of  the  Menai  Straits. 

In  the  first  or  historical  part  the  author  attains  his  object ; 
giving  a  clear  and  businesslike  narrative  of  the  whole  story.  Some¬ 
thing  more  of  strength  might  have  been  gained  by  greater  com¬ 
pression,  and  greater  force,  perhaps,  by  a  more  lively  or  artistical 
treatment :  but  the  narrative  is  truthful,  and  it  rises  with  the 
occasion.  The  subject,  however,  would  have  been  presented  more 
distinctly  to  the  mind  had  the  narrative  been  continuously  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  the  calculations  on  the  experiments,  which  now 
intervene  between  one  step  of  the  process  and  its  successor,  been 
given  elsewhere.  The  other  sections  are  of  a  purely  mathematical 
character,  and  contain  a  complete  exposition  of  the  principles  un¬ 
folded  during  this  memorable  undertaking ;  Mr.  Clark  having  been 
assisted  by  other  engineers,  or  deriving  some  of  his  matter  from 
their  reports.  These  frequently  contain  information  of  a  popular 
kind, — such  as  this  calculation  as  to  when  a  tubular  bridge 
would  break. 

“If  the  dimensions  of  the  section  remained  constant  and  the  length  only 
were  increased,  the  tube  would  break  with  its  own  weight  when  it  became 
about  850  feet  long. 

“  But  if  the  dimensions  of  the  section  were  also  increased,  so  that  the 
tube  retained  the  same  proportions,  becoming  then  a  similar  tube  to  what  it 
is  at  present,  it  would  break  with  its  own  weight  when  it  became  about 
1570  feet  long.  The  depth  of  the  tube  would  in  this  case  be  100  feet,  the 
breadth  48  feet,  and  the  weight  62,000  tons. 

“  Other  curious  properties  of  similar  tubes  may  he  determined  from  the 
preceding  reasoning ;  but  in  practice  these  theoretical  limits  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached.  The  impossibility  of  construction,  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  requisite  pillars  for  any  great  extension  of  depth,  the  neces¬ 
sary  additions  for  preserving  the  general  form  of  a  large  structure  considered 
merely  as  an  edifice,  independent  of  its  action  as  a  beam,  and  the  great 
crushing  strain  to  which  the  bearings  would  be  subjected,  are  all  elements 
increasing  in  a  high  ratio  with  the  dimensions,  and  rendering  impossible,  on 
similar  principles,  any  structure  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  the  Bri¬ 
tannia  Bridge.  This  will  be  evident  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  that  tube 
twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  sides  is  already  consumed  in 
stiffening  them ;  and  not  only  would  the  weight  of  a  larger  structure  increase 
as  the  cube  of  its  length,  but  it  would  also  require  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  stiffening  plates  in  the  sides,  for  as  the  pillars  increase  in  height  the 
weight  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  length,  while  the  strength  is  only  as  the 
square.” 

The  octavo  volumes  are  accompanied  by  a  large  folio  of  plates, 
consisting  of  working  drawings  and  general  views.  The  drawings 
exhibit  more  clearly  and  in  greater  detail  many  tilings  that  the  text 
with  its  cuts  and  diagrams  can  only  explain  generally.  The  views 
present  the  subject  to  the  eye  with  a  distinctness  that  words  can¬ 
not  attain  ;  sometimes  forming  a  substitute  for  actual  inspection, 
sometimes  preserving  features  of  the  construction  that  vanished 
when  their  work  was  done. 


MISS  COOPER’S  BUBAL  HOPES.* 

The  general  character  of  this  book  is  such  as  we  intimated  it  would 
probably  turn  out  to  be.  There  is  a  vivid  perception  and  a  strong 
but  delicate  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  as  well  as  an  unaffected 
and  graceful  manner  of  describing  it ;  but  there  is  something  of 
sameness  in  the  subjects,  and  a  want  of  continuous  or  connected 
interest.  The  record  of  daily  walks  in  a  remote  village  of  one  of 
the  counties  of  New  York,  with  the  observations  made  upon  vege¬ 
tation,  animal  life,  and  rural  economy,  occasions  a  sort  of  repetition, 
which  a  thread  of  story  might  have  varied.  Perhaps,  too,  this  is 
more  felt  through  the  absence  of  wdiat  is  called  solid  information. 
Miss  Cooper  has  little  scientific  knowdedge  either  of  botany  or 
natural  history.  She  consequently  wants  the  specific  precision  of 
the  learned  eye  :  sentiment,  or  individual  impression,  predominates 
in  her  descriptions. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  plan  and  her  locality  give  her  book  an 
interest,  at  least  to  English  readers,  by  its  pictures  of  American 
climate,  scenery,  and  country  life,  with  its  opinions  or  pre¬ 
judices.  Rural  Hours  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary;  the  daily  obser¬ 
vations  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  several  pages.  This,  of  course, 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  weather  by  a  record  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  or  gloom,  the  daily  occupation  out  of  doors,  and  the 
domestic  changes  within, — as  when  it  is  noted,  for  instance,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  “  This  evening  we  kindled  our  autumn  fires.” 
The  plan  moreover  involves  a  direct  reference  to  the  seasons  ;  the 
book  being  divided  into  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter, 
writh  more  consideration  of  the  atmospheric  changes  than  was  ab¬ 
solutely  required.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  topic  throws  a  new 
light  upon  the  American  climate  ;  which  appears  in  these  pages  as 
it  is  generally  described,  more  extreme  than  our  own  and  quite  as 
variable,  with  a  shorter  spring  and  a  longer  winter :  but  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  frequently-recurring  pictures,  marked  by  little  circum¬ 
stances,  bring  it  more  home  than  general  conclusions. 

A  greater  interest  arises  from  the  glimjises  which  we  catch  of 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  agricultural  settlers  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  These  oiler  a  singular  mixture  of  old  English 
and  Dutch  habits,  with  modern  Republicanism  superadded  to 
both.  The  church  is  decorated  at  Christmas  with  green ;  but  as 
neither  holly  nor  mistletoe  are  found  in  Miss  Cooper’s  neighbour¬ 
hood,  pine  and  hemlock  with  some  more  delicate  plants  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  English  greens  :  in  other  places,  it  appears,  the 
cedar,  the  arbor  vital,  the  cypress,  or  the  laurel,  is  used ;  though 
the  holly  would  seem  to  be  preeminent,  when  it  can  be  procured. 

*  Rural  Hours.  By  Miss  Cooper.  In  two  volumes.  Published  by  Bentley. 
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The  Americans  have  not  tlie  English  robin  red-breast ;  theirs  is 
larger,  less  musical,  and  migratory ;  but  he  has  succeeded  to  the 
regard  of  his  English  namesake,  and  the  people  believe  that  their 
robin  is  the  one  that  fed  and  covered  the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  The 
confidence  of  the  American  bird  equals  that  of  the  English  origi¬ 
nal. 

“  Friday ,  It  [April], — Bainy  morning.  Passing  through  one  of  the  village 
streets  this  afternoon,  we  saw  a  robin’s  nest  in  a  very  low  and  exposed  posi¬ 
tion.  The  honest  creatures  must  have  great  confidence  in  their  neighbours  ; 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  abused.  It  was  in  the  corner  of  an  out¬ 
building  facing  the  street,  and  so  near  the  side-walk  that  it  looked  as  though 
one  could  shake  hands  with  the  inmates  across  the  paling.  It  was  entirely 
unscreened  ;  a  stray  branch  of  a  neighbouring  locust  projected,  indeed,  above 
it ;  but  if  the  robins  expect  the  foliage  to  shelter  them  at  this  early  day, 
they  have  made  a  sad  miscalculation.  The  mother  bird  was  on  the  nest  as 
we  passed,  sitting,  of  course  ;  she  slowly  moved  her  large  brown  eyes  toward 
us  as  we  stopped  to  watch  her,  but  without  the  least  expression  of  fear  ;  in¬ 
deed,  she  must  sec  the  village  people  coming  and  going  all  day  long,  as  she 
sits  there  on  her  nest.” 

Rural  occupations  are  frequently  alluded  to,- — as  the  an¬ 
nual  house -cleaning,  and  maple  sugar-making,  of  which  Miss 
Cooper  gives  an  ample  account.  Some  primitive  home  manu¬ 
factures  are  also  noticed,  to  which  political  economy  is  op¬ 
posed  as  a  misapplication  of  labour ;  though  but  for  that  em¬ 
ployment  the  persons  would  probably'  be  idle  altogether.  The 
sovereign  people  in  America  follow  a  practice  which  obtains  in 
England,  but  which  is  here  limited  to  fruit,  and  set  about  with  less 
of  Republican  frankness. 

“  There  is,  unhappily,  a  very  serious  objection  to  cultivating  fruit  in  our 
village  gardens :  fruit-stealing  is  a  very  common  crime  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  standard  of  principle  on  such  subjects  is  as  low  as  it  well 
can  be  in  our  rural  communities.  Property  of  this  kind  is  almost  without 
protection  among  us :  there  are  laws  on  the  subject,  but  these  are  never  en¬ 
forced  ;  and  of  course  people  arc  not  willing  to  throw  away  money,  and  time, 
and  thought,  to  raise  fruit  for  those  who  might  easily  raise  it  for  themselves, 
if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  state 
of  things  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruit  in  our  vil¬ 
lages  ;  horticulture  would  be  in  a  much  higher  condition  here  if  it  were  not 
for  this  evil.  But  the  impunity  with  which  boys,  and  men  too,  are  allowed 
to  commit  thefts  of  this  kind,  is  really  a  painful  picture,  for  it  must 
inevitably  lead  to  increase  a  spirit  of  dishonesty  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“  It  is  the  same  case  with  flowers.  Many  people  seem  to  consider  them 
as  public  property,  though  cultivated  at  private  expense.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  we  saw  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  village  Sunday-scholars 
moreover,  put  her  hand  within  the  railing  of  a  garden  and  break  off 
several  very  fine  plants,  whose  growth  the  owner  had  been  watching  with 
care  and  interest  for  many  weeks,  and  which  had  just  opened  to  reward  his 
pains. 

“  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  hut  still  more  flagrant  in  degree, 
was  observed  a  short  time  since :  the  offender  was  a  full-grown  man,  dressed 
in  fine  broad-eloth  to  boot,  and  evidently  a  stranger ;  he  passed  before  a 
pretty  yard,  gay  with  flowers,  and,  unchecked  by  a  single  scruple  of  good 
maimers  or  good  morals,  proceeded  to  make  up  a  handsome  bouquet,  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  saying  by  your  leave  to  the  owner;  having  selected  the 
flowers  most  to  his  fancy,  he  arranged  them  tastefully,  and  then  walked  off 
with  a  free  and  jaunty  air,  and  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  self- com¬ 
placency  truly  rididulous  under  the  circumstances.  He  had  made  up  his 
nosegay  with  so  much  paius,  eyed  it  so  tenderly  as  he  earned  it  before  him, 
and  moved  along  with  such  a  very  mincing  and  dainty  manner,  that  he 
was  probably  on  the  way  to  present  himself  and  his  trophy  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  met  with  just  such  a  reception  as  was 
deserved  by  a  man  who  had  been  committing  petty  larceny. 

“  As  if  to  make  the  chapter  complete,  the  very  same  afternoon,  the  vil¬ 
lage  being  full  of  strangers,  we  saw  several  young  girls,  elegantly  flounced, 
put  their  hands  through  the  railing  of  another  garden,  facing  the  street,  and 
help  themselves  in  the  same  easy  manner  to  their  neighbour’s  prettiest 
flowers  :  what  would  they  have  thought  if  some  one  had  stepped  up  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  cut  half  a  yard  from  the  riband  on  their  hats,  merely 
liecause  it  was  pretty  and  one  had  a  fancy  for  it?  Neither  the  little  girl, 
nor  the  strangers  in  broad-cloth  and  flounces,  seem  to  have  learned  at 
common  school,  or  at  Sunday-school,  or  at  home,  that  respect  for  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  others  is  simple  good  manners,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  com¬ 
mon  honesty. 

“  No  one  who  had  a  flower-border  of  his  own  would  be  likely  to  offend  in 
this  way.” 

Although  the  district  seems  thinly  settled,  and  much  of  the  laud 
still  forest,  the  wild  animals  have  vanished,  and  even  the  smaller 
birds  are  decreasing,  owing  to  the  non-enforcement  of  season-laws. 
However,  a  panther  was  heard  of,  and  eventually  killed,  though 
not  by  the  sportsmen  of  “  our  village  ” ;  and  a  moose  was  slain  in 
the  country;  both,  apparently,  “  strays”  from  remoter  and  less  in¬ 
habited  places.  Bed  Indians  appear  occasionally,  because  the 
neighboirrhood  was  “  possibly  ”  a  head-quarters  of  the  Oneida  tribe. 

“Standing  at  the  window  one  summer’s  afternoon,  our  attention  was  sud¬ 
denly  fixed  by  three  singular  figures  approaching  the  house.  More  than  one 
member  of  our  household  had  never  yet  seen  an  Indian,  and,  unaware  that 
any  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  second  glance  was  necessary  to  convince 
us  that  these  visiters  must  belong  to  the  Bed  race,  whom  we  had  long  been  so 
anxious  to  see.  They  came  slowly  toward  the  door,  walking  singly  and  si¬ 
lently,  wrapped  in  blankets,  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  Without  knocking 
or  speaking,  they  entered  the  house  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  stood  silently 
near  the  open  door. 

“  We  gave  them  a  friendly  greeting ;  and  they  proved  to  be  women  of  the 
Oneida  tribe,  belonging  to  a  family  who  had  encamped  in  the  woods  the  day 
before,  with  the  purpose  of  selling  their  baskets  in  the  village.  Aleek  in 
countenance,  with  delicate  forms  and  low  voices,  they  had  far  more  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Bed  race  about  them  than  one  would  look  for  in  a  tribe 
long  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  the  Whites,  and  a  portion  of  whom  have 
become  more  than  half  civilized.  Only  one  of  the  three  could  speak  English, 
and  she  seemed  to  do  so  with  effort  and  reluctance.  They  were  dressed  in 
gowns  of  blue  calico,  rudely  cut,  coarsely  stitched  together,  and  so  short  as  to 
show  their  broad-cloth  leggings  worked  with  beads.  Their  heads  were  entirely 
hare,  their  straight  black  hair  hanging  loose  about  their  shoulders ;  and, 
although  it  was  midsummer  at  the  time,  they  were  closely  wrapped  in  coarse 
white  blankets. 

“We  asked  their  names.  ‘  Wallee  ’ — ‘  Awa  ’ — ‘  Cootlee  ’ — was  the  answer. 
Of  what  tribe  ?  ‘  Oneida,’  was  the  reply,  in  a  voice  low  and  melancholy  as 
the  note  of  the  whip-poor-will,  giving  the  soft  Italian  sound  to  the  vowels, 
and  four  syllables  to  the  word.  They  were  delicately  made,  of  the  usual 


height  of  American  women,  and  their  features  were  good,  without  being 
pretty.  About  their  necks,  arms,  and  ankles,  they  wore  strings  of  cheap  or¬ 
naments,  pewter  medals,  and  coarse  glass  heads,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
scraps  of  tin,  the  refuse  of  some  tin-shop  passed  on  their  way.  One,  the 
grandmother,  was  a  Christian ;  the  other  two  were  Pagans. 

“There  was  something  startling  and  very  painful  in  hearing  these  poor 
creatures  within  our  own  community,  and  under  our  own  roof,  declaring  them¬ 
selves  heathens!  They  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  objects  about  them, 
until  the  youngest  of  the  three  observed  a  small  Chinese  basket  on  a  table 
near  her.  She  rose  silently,  took  tho  basket  in  her  hand,  examined  it  care¬ 
fully,  made  a  single  exclamation  of  pleasure,  and  then  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  her  companions  in  their  own  wild  but  musical  tongue.  They  all 
seemed  struck  with  this  specimen  of  Chinese  ingenuity. 

“They  asked,  as  usual,  for  bread  and  eokl  meat;  and  a  supply  was  cheer¬ 
fully  given  them,  with  the  addition  of  some  cake,  about  which  they  appear¬ 
ed  to  care  very  little.  In  the  mean  time,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  one 
of  the  shops  of  the  village,  where  toys  and  knicknacks  for  children  were 
sold ;  and  he  returned  with  a  handful  of  copper  rings  and  brooches,  pewter 
medals,  and  bits  of  bright  ribands,  which  were  presented  to  our  guests  :  tho 
simple  creatures  looking  much  gratified,  as  well  as  surprised,  although  their 
thanks  were  brief,  and  they  still  kept  up  the  true  Indian  etiquette  of  master¬ 
ing  all  emotion.  They  were,  indeed,  very  silent  and  unwilling  to  talk,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  gather  much  information  from  them  ;  but  their  whole 
appearance  was  so  much  more  Indian  than  we  had  been  prepared  for,  while 
their  manners  were  so  gentle  and  womanly,  so  free  from  anything  coarse 
or  rude  in  the  midst  of  their  untutored  ignorance,  that  we  were  much  pleased 
with  the  visit.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  rural  nature — atmospheric  effects, 
the  appearance  of  the  landscape,  ferae  naturae,  and  the  actions  and 
habits  of  the  animal  creation — are  the  main  features  of  the  hook. 
Mingled  with  these  are  frequent  reflections,  appropriate  and  seldom 
overdone,  with  occasional  digressions  on  the  kindred  usages  of 
other  countries  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  This  passage 
on  old  trees  will  give  an  idea  of  Miss  Cooper’s  general  description, 
where  a  vein  of  reflection  is  intermingled. 

“  The  forest  lands  of  America  preserve  to  the  present  hour  something  that 
is  characteristic  of  their  wild  condition,  undisturbed  for  ages.  They  abound 
in  ruins  of  their  own.  Old  trees,  dead  and  dying,  are  left  standing  for  years, 
until  at  length  they  are  shivered  and  broken  by  the  winds,  or  they  crumble 
slowly  away  to  a  shapeless  stump.  There  was  no  forester  at  hand  to  cut 
them  down  when  the  first  signs  of  decay  appeared ;  they  had  no  uses  then, 
now  they  have  no  value. 

“  Broken  limbs  and  dead  bodies  of  great  trees  lie  scattered  through  the 
forests :  there  are  spots  where  the  winds  seem  to  have  battled  with  the  woods. 
At  every  step  one  treads  on  fallen  trunks,  stretched  in  giant  length  upon 
the,  earth — tliis  still  clad  in  its  armour  of  bark,  that  bare  and  mouldering, 
stained  by  green  mildew — one  a  crumbling  mass  of  fragments,  while  others 
again  lie  shrouded  in  beautiful  mosses,  long  green  hillocks  marking  the 
grave  of  trees  slowly  turning  to  dust.  Young  trees  are  frequently  found 
growing  upon  these  forest  ruins  :  if  a  giant  pine  or  oak  has  been  levelled  by 
some  storm,  the  mass  of  matted  roots  and  earth  will  stand  upright  for  years 
in  the  same  position  into  which  it  was  raised  by  the  falling  trunk;  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  good-sized  hemlock,  or  pine,  or  beech,  is  seen  growing  from  the 
summit  of  the  mass,  which  in  itself  is  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 

“  We  have  found  a  stout  tree,  of  perhaps  twenty  years’  growth,  which 
has  sprung  from  a  chance  seed,  sown  by  the  winds  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of 
a  fallen  pine  or  chestnut,  growing  until  its  roots  have  stretched  down  the 
side  of  the  mouldering  log  and  reached  the  earth  on  both  sides,  thus  holding 
the  crumbling  skeleton  firmly  in  its  young  embrace.  The  decay  of  these 
dead  trees  is  strangely  slow ;  prostrate  pines  have  been  known  to  last  fifty 
years  undecayed,  still  preserving  their  sap ;  and  upright  grey  shafts  often 
remain  standing  for  years,  until  one  comes  to  know  them  as  familiarly  as 
the  living  trees.  Instances  are  on  record  where  they  have  thus  remained 
erect  in  death  for  a  space  of  forty  years.  Amid  this  wild  confusion,  we  note 
here  and  there  some  mark  left  by  civilized  man ;  the  track  of  wheels,  a  rude 
road  sprinkled  over  by  withered  leaves,  or  the  mark  of  the  axe,  sharp  and 
clean,  upon  a  stump  close  at  hand,  reminding  us  how  freely  and  how  richly 
the  forest  contributes  to  the  wants  of  our  race.” 

Tlie  following  passage  apropos  to  the  termination  of  the  harvest 
somewhat  modifies  the  European  notion  of  the  absence  of  poverty 
in  America. 

“  In  this  part  of  tlie  world,  although  wo  have  once  seen  a  woman  plough¬ 
ing,  once  found  a  party  of  girls  making  hay  with  the  men  of  the  family,  and 
occasionally  observed  women  hoeing  potatoes  or  corn,  we  have  never  yet 
seen  a  sight  very  common  in  the  fields  of  the  Old  World, — we  have  never 
yet  met  a  single  gleaner.  Probably  this  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  the  country,  for  there  are  many  poor  among  us.  ‘  The  poor 
ye  have  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good.’ 
In  tho  large  towns,  who  has  not  seen  the  wretched  creatures  who  pick  up 
the  filthy  rags  from  the  rubbish  and  mud  of  the  streets  ?  Where  human 
beings  can  earn  a  livelihood  in  tliis  way  iu  the  cities,  gleaning  in  the  fields 
of  the  country  ought  not  to  surprise  one. 

“  Even  about  our  villages  there  are  not  only  many  persons  in  want,  a 
number  supported  by  the  public,  but  there  are  usually  others  also  who  may 
be  called  regular  beggars ;  men,  aud  women,  and  children,  who  had  rather 
beg  than  work.  Let  not  the  accusation  be  thought  a  harsh  one.  There  are, 
oven  in  our  small  rural  communities,  fathers  and  mothers  who  teach  their 
children  to  beg;  alas!  who  deliberately  encourage  their  children  in  thieving 
and  lying,  and  vice  of  the  foulest  kinds.  Where  such  things  exist,  it  cannot 
be  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  which  keeps  the  gleaner  from  follow¬ 
ing  iu  the  reaper’s  steps.  Probably  there  are  several  reasons  why  gleaning 
is  not  practised  here.  Food  is  comparatively  cheap  ;  our  paupers  are  well 
fed,  and  those  who  ask  for  food  are  freely  supplied  by  private  charity. 
Wheat  bread  and  meat,  and  butter,  and  sugar,  and  tea,  and  coffee,  are  looked 
upon  as  necessaries,  openly  asked  for  by  the  applicant,  and  freely  bestowed 
by  the  giver. 

“  This  comparative  abundance  of  food  in  the  early  days  of  tho  different 
colonies,  and  the  full  demand  for  labour,  were  probably  the  reasons  why  the 
custom  of  gleaning  was  broken  up  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  customary  is  one  reason  why  it  is  never  thought  of  today.  Then, 
again,  our  people  generally  are  not  patient  and  contented  with  a  little ; 
gleaning  would  not  suit  their  habits.  Many  of  them  probably  had  rather 
bog  than  glean.” 

While  we  in  Europe  are  advocating  the  removal  of  burial- 
grounds  from  churches,  Miss  Cooper  is  advocating  their  establish¬ 
ment  or  preservation,  in  opposition  to  all  hygienic  ideas.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  sanatory  reform  is  a  state  of  growth.  Its  want  is 
not  felt,  perhaps  it  is  not  wanted,  in  an  early  stage  of  society. 

“  Monday ,  11. — Churchyards  are  much  less  common  in  this  country  than 
one  might  suppose  ;  and  to  judge  from  the  turn  things  are  talcing  now,  it 
seems  probable  this  pious,  simple  custom  of  burying  about  our  churches  will 
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soon  become  obsolete.  As  it  is,  the  good  people  of  many  rural  neighbour¬ 
hoods  must  make  a  day’s  journey  before  they  can  find  a  country  churchyard 
in  which  to  read  Gray’s  Elegy.  A  great  proportion  of  the  places  of  worship 
one  sees  here  have  no  graves  near  them.  In  the  villages,  they  make  part  of 
the  crowd  of  buildings,  with  little  space  about  them  ;  nor  does  it  follow  that 
in  the  open  country,  where  land  is  cheaper,  the  case  is  altered ;  you  pass 
meeting-houses  standing  apart,  with  broad  fields  spreading  on  all  sides,  but 
no  graves  at  hand.  Some  distance  beyond,  perhaps,  you  will  come  to  a 
square  enclosure,  opening  into  the  highway  ;  and  this  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
congregation.  Small  family  burying- grounds,  about  the  fields,  are  very 
common ;  sometimes  it  is  a  retired  spot  neatly  enclosed,  or  it  may  be  only  a 
row  of  graves  in  one  corner  of  the  meadow  or  orchard. 

“  Walking  in  the  fields  a  while  since,  we  were  obliged  to  climb  a  stone 
wall,  and  on  jumping  down  into  the  adjoining  meadow,  we  found  we  had 
alighted  on  a  grave;  there  were  several  others  lying  around  near  the  fence, 
an  unhewn  stone  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  humble  hillock.  This  custom 
of  burying  on  the  farms  had  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  early  population,  thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  country,  and 
separated  by  distance  and  bad  roads  from  any  place  of  public  worship. 

“  In  this  way  the  custom  of  making  the  graves  of  a  family  upon  the  home¬ 
stead  gradually  found  favour  among  the  people,  and  they  learned  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  melancholy  gratification  to’  make  the  tombs  of  the  departed  members 
of  a  family  near  the  dwelling  of  the  living.  The  increase  of  the  population 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roads  on  one  hand,  with  the  changes  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  greater  number  of  villages  on  the  other,  are  now  bringing 
about  another  state  of  tilings.  Public  cemeteries  for  parishes  or  whole  com¬ 
munities  are  becoming  common,  while  the  isolated  burial-places  about  the 
farms  are  more  rare  than  they  used  to  be. 

“  The  few  churchyards  found  among  us  are  usually  seen  in  the  older  po¬ 
lishes  ;  places  of  worship  recently  built  very  rarely  have  a  yard  attached 
to  them.  The  narrow,  crowded,  abandoned  churchyards,  still  seen  in  the 
heart  of  our  older  towns,  have  become  in  the  course  of  time  very  striking 
monuments  to  the  dead. 

“Nowhere  is  the  stillness  of  the  grave  so  deeply  impressive;  the  feverish 
turmoil  of  the  living,  made  up  of  pleasure,  duty,  labour,  folly,  sin,  whirling 
in  ceaseless  movement  about  them,  is  less  than  the  passing  winds  and  the 
drops  of  rain  to  the  tenants  of  those  grounds,  as  they  lie  side  by  side,  in 
crowded  but  unconscious  company'.  The  present,  so  full,  so  fearfully  absorb¬ 
ing  with  the  living,  to  the  dead  is  a  mystery  ;  with  those  mouldering  re¬ 
mains  of  man  the  past  and  the  future  are  the  great  realities.  The  stilluess, 
the  uselessness  if  you  will,  of  the  old  churchyard  in  the  heart  of  the  bustling 
city,  renders  it  a  more  striking  and  impressive  memento  mori  than  the  skull 
in  the  cell  of  a  hermit.’’ 


LIFE  IH  AES  TRIE  AND  HUNGAEY.* 

These  volumes  are  translated  from  the  German  of  Adalbert 
Stiftcr,  and  contain  six  tales.  In  some  of  them  rural  life  un¬ 
doubtedly  predominates ;  but  an  exhibition  of  German  manners, 
■with  a  metaphysical  delineation  of  peculiar  characters,  seems  more 
an  object  of  the  author  than  a  mere  picture  of  what  is  usually  un¬ 
derstood  by  life.  “  Abdias  the  Jew,"  indeed,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Germany,  except  that  a  Moorish  Hebrew,  after  having-  been  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  authorities,  and  losing  his  wife  through  her  terror  of  the 
Bey’s  soldiers,  retires  from  Africa  to  a  solitary  valley  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  with  his  little  blind  daughter.  “  The  Hochwald  ”  (high- forest) 
is  a  tale  of  the  wars  of  Gustavus :  a  father  sends  his  two 
daughters  into  the  further  solitudes  of  the  forest,  while  he 
remains  to  defend  his  castle,  and  in  the  upshot  kills  the  lover 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  is  himself  killed  by  the  enemy. 
“  Castle  Crazy”  is  a  wild  story,  half  Irish,  half  German  ;  the  heir 
to  the  estate  being  compelled  to  swear  that  he  will  write  his  own 
autobiography,  to  be  deposited  in  the  muniment-chamber,  and, 
harder  task  perhaps,  will  read  all  the  autobiographies  of  his 
predecessors.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  not  badly  worked, 
in  a  brief  sketch  of  the  family  history ;  hut  the  story  really 
turns  upon  the  attachment  of  a  claimant  to  the  property  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper’s  daughter,  and  his  success  both  in  law  and  love.  “  Ma- 
roshely  ”  is  a  strange  tale,  of  the  love,  marriage,  and  separation  of 
a  Hungarian  noble  and  his  wife,  and  their  reunion  years  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  reader,  contrary  to  custom,  being  kept  in  a  mystery 
which  is  all  the  while  clear  to  the  two  principal  actors.  “  The 
Village  on  the  Heath  ”  is  hardly  a  story  at  all :  a  youthful  peasant 
leaves  his  home  to  push  his  fortune,  and  there  is  a  curt  account 
of  his  family  during  his  absence,  and  an  allusive  reference 
to  the  career  of  Felix  on  his  return.  “  My  Great-grandfather's 
Note-book”  consists  properly  of  three  talcs.  First,  there  is  the 
discovery  of  the  manuscript ;  a  literary  artifice  which  may  have 
more  novelty  for  the  Germans  than  for  us.  There  is  then  the 
story  of  the  great-grandfather’s  father-in-law  ;  and  finally,  that  of 
the  great-grandfather  himself,  giving  an  account  of  his  practice 
as  a  country  physician,  and  of  his  love  and  marriage. 

Subject  after  all  is  everything,  and  art  but  an  appropriate!}' feli¬ 
citous  development  of  subjects.  Unless  the  theme  be  of  sufficient 
largeness  and  interest  to  bear  expansion,  that  which  is  commonly 
called  art — the  selection  of  images,  skilful  delineation,  and  diction 
or  style — is  really  a  hinderanee  ;  fatiguing  the  reader  with  inap¬ 
propriate  topics,  of  attempting  to  create  interest  by  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  simplicity,  which  is  in  reality  baldness.  Such  is  the  failing 
of  the  work  before  us,  judged  by  English  ideas  of  art.  The 
stories  are  too  long  for  their  elements ;  they  break,  as  it  were,  by 
their  own  weight.  The  discovery  of  the  manuscript  is  a  clever  bit 
of  writing,  and  may  he  a  true  picture  of  German  life  ;  but  its  length 
hears  no  proportion  to  the  result  attained — it  is  a  waste  of  the 
writer’s  labour’  and  the  reader’s  time.  Many  of  the  descriptions  in 
the  physician’s  story  are  very  excellent  pictures  of  German 
scenery,  or  German  country  life  ;  and  if  the  hook  were  avowedly  a 
series  of  sketches,  they  would  produce  a  better  effect  than  in  their 
present  place,  where  the  reader,  looking  for  a  narrative,  finds  a 
balk.  The  same  may  be  said  of  large  parts  of  “  The  Hochwald  ” 
and  other  tales.  “  Abdias  ”  has  as  much  minuteness  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  (though  the  tale  itself  is  improbable  enough)  as 
the  descriptions  have  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
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persons,  or  the  delineation  of  their  characters,  they  are  not 
felt  like  the  interposition  of  foreign  bodies ;  they  may  be  te¬ 
dious,  but  are  not  interruptive.  It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of 
the  author  was  to  consider  his  stories  as  mere  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  German  scenery  and  German  manners.  And  this 
is  doubtless  the  case  ;  but  a  plan  to  make  the  secondary  promi¬ 
nent  is  still  an  error,  although  it  may  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  design. 

Considered  as  composition,  the  book  is  very  able.  It  bears 
throughout  much  of  German  finish  and  German  simplicity,  with  a 
feeling  which  if  too  quiet  for  pathos  is  very  near  it.  Take  for 
example  this  description  of  the  death  of  his  wife  by  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  physician. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know  what  in  mountain  districts  is  called  a  timber-duct  ?  You 
can  scarcely  have  seen  one,  since  it  is  not  needed  here,  where  the  forest- 
slopes  are  broad  and  smooth.  It  is  a  rude  sort  of  raft,  hollowed  out  into  a 
groove,  and  used  to  remove  the  wood  which  is  cut  down  in  the  forest.  Some¬ 
times  these  rafts  are  laid  upon  the  ground  down  the  mountain-sides  ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  stretched  like  bridges  across  ravines  and  clefts  ;  and  they  can, 
when  necessary,  bo  filled  with  the  rippling  snow-water,  by  means  of  which 
the  blocks  of  wood  are  drifted  away  more  quickly.  It  was  one  fine  Septem¬ 
ber  morning,  that  my  wife  begged  mo  to  make  an  excursion  across,  the 
mountains,  and  to  take  her  with  me, — she  had  not  been  out  with  me  for 
three  years,  having,  within  that  time,  borne  me  a  child,  a  little  daughter.  I 
joyfully  assented  to  her  wish ;  she  prepared  for  the  expedition;  and  we  ram¬ 
bled  so  high  that  day  that  she  gathered  some  clusters  of  edelweis,  which  she 
twined  round  my  hat.  On  returning  home  we  mistook  our  way,  deceived  by 
the  similarity  between  the  mountain-passes.  We  descended  the  bed  of  a 
dried-up  torrent,  with  which  I  was  perfectly  unacquainted,  not  knowing 
whether  it  would  lead  us  down  into  the  valley,  or  suddenly  break  off  over  a 
perpendicular  steep,  and  thus  oblige  us  to  retrace  our  steps.  And  this  last 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  just  as  we  turned  round  the  corner  of  a  rock,  we 
saw  the  blue  void  suddenly  open  before  us;  the  path  of  the  stream  had 
broken  off,  and  opposite  us  gleamed  a  perpendicular  wall  of  chalk,  tinged 
with  a  pale  reddish  hue  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  But  there  was 
one  of  these  timber-ducts  I  have  described,  stretching  across  the  chasm  from 
the  spot  whereon  we  stood  to  the  summit  of  this  chalk-wall.  I  was  a  little 
startled,  and  looked  round  at  my  companion ;  but  she  was  delighted  at  find¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  proceed  ;  and  we  accordingly  began  to  examine  the  raft,  to  see 
whether  it  were  in  good  condition,  and  capable  of  bearingthe  weigbtof  two  per¬ 
sons.  That  it  had  been  used  lately  was  evident,  for  the  hollow  of  the  groove 
bore  traces  of  having  been  fresh  rubbed,  and  stakes  and  blocks,  such  as  are  re¬ 
quired  for  pushing  the  felled  trunks  along,  were  still  scattered  about ;  besides, 
the  foot-prints  which  had  induced  us  to  follow  the  dried  current  led  close  up  to 
the  raft.  Whilst  hesitating,  we  heard  a  noise  as  of  footsteps  from  a  trench  on 
one  side,  which  hitherto  we  had  not  noticed ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  man,  whom 
I  at  once  recognized  as  one  of  the  wood-cutters  who  ply  their  laborious 
trade  in  this  mountain  district,  emerged  from  the  trench.  He  carried  a 
)  leathern  sack,  and  an  iron  dish,  also  his  scaling-ladders,  and  a  mountain- 
stall’,  which  was,  as  usually,  very  long,  and  armed  with  an  iron  point  and  a 
grappling-hook.  He  started  with  surprise  at  seeing  human  beings  on  this 
i  wild  spot.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  lost  our  way,  and  that  we  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  duct  were  passable,  and  could  safely  serve 
as  a  bridge  for  two  persons.  ‘No  doubt  of  that,’  he  replied  ;  ‘five  of  my 
comrades  have  been  across  it  scarce  a  minute  ago  ;  I  was  forced  to  turn  back 
because  I  had  left  this  dish  behind,  at  our  fire-place.  They  are  waiting  for 
me  on  yonder  rock-wall;  you  shall  hear  them  directly.’  And  here  he  raised 
that  strange  shrill  shout  peculiar  to  mountaineers ;  the  tones  were  echoed 
back  from  all  the  clefts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  answered  by  another 
similar  shout,  reechoing  in  like  manner  from  the  rocks  around.  It  was 
solemn,  it  was  almost  sublime,  to  hear  this  wild  vocal  name  amid  those 
rugged  scenes,  with  the  twilight  drawing  round  us  !  I  now  proposed  that 
we  should  all  three  cross  the  ravine  together.  To  this  he  agreed  ;  adding, 
that  we  must  take  the  lady  between  us,  and  that  we  should  carry  his  alpine- 
staff  horizontally,  I  holding  one  end  and  he  the  other,  so  that  she  could 
cling  to  it  as  to  a  banister,  and  feel  herself  secure.  The  little  dog,  she  in¬ 
sisted  upon  carrying  herself :  and  thus,  one  after  another,  we  stepped  upon, 
this  mountain-bridge,  which  showed  like  a  line  drawn  across  the  grey 
evening  twilight.  But  as  we  strode  along,  I  could  hear  the  clatter  only  of 
the  -wood-cutter's  heavy  shoes,  not  the  lighter  tread  of  hers.  We  were  yet 
a  little  way  from  the  end  of  the  raft,  when  the  wood-cutter  said  in  a  low 
voice,  ‘  Sit  down.’  I  felt  the  staff  grow  lighter  in  my  hand — I  turned  quickly 
round — imagine !  I  saw  only  the  wood-cutter.  A  horrible  thought  came ; 
I  knew  no  more ;  my  feet  ceased  to  feel  the  ground  ;  the  pine-trees  flickered 
to  and  fro  like  torches  before  my  eyes.  I  knew  no  more.’ 

“  Here  the  Colonel  was  silent.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  only  taking 
breath  ;  but  on  looking  round,  I  saw  through  the  half-light  that  tears  were 
chasing  each  other  down  his  whiteboard,  and  that  he  kept  himself  thus  per¬ 
fectly  still  to  prevent  my  remarking  it.  Neither  could  I  have  spoken  a  word  ; 
my  heart  too  seemed  broken.  I  now  understood  why  he  had  drawn  down 
the  window-curtains  :  I  would  not  distress  the  old  man  by  taking  notice  of 
his  grief,  but  kept  my  eyes  averted.  After  a  while  he  passed  his  sleeve  over 
board  and  face,  and,  with  perfect  composure,  continued  thus — ‘  She  was 
lying  crushed  in  the  depth  of  the  hollow.  Silently  sacrificing  herself,  as 
was  her  wont — uttering  no  cry,  lest  she  should  endanger  me — she  had  fallen 
down.  Not  even  the  wood-cutter  had  guessed  her  situation  until  she  let  go 
the  banister  which  we  had  made  for  her,  and  began  to  feel  in  the  air  with 
her  hand.  He  then  called  to  her  to  sit  down, — but  it  was  too  late.  Like  a 
white  handkerchief,  he  said,  it  had  all  passed  before  his  eyes,  and  then  he 
saw  me  alone.  And  I  too  seemed  tottering,  and  should  have  fallen  likewise, 
if  he  had  not  given  me  a  violent  push,  which  made  me  stagger  forward  over 
the  few  remaining  steps  on  the  timber-duet,  and  at  the  end  flung  me  down 
upon  the  heap  of  wood  which  had  been  conveyed  across  the  ravine  during 
the  day.’  ” 


MUSIC. 

No  music-publisher  at  the  present  time  deserves  so  well  of  the  public 
as  Mr.  Joseph  Alfred  Novello.  He  has  led  the  way  in  breaking  down 
the  exorbitant  price  of  music,  and  in  placing  musical  and  literary  publi¬ 
cation  in  this  respect  on  a  similar  footing.  That  his  system  is  advantage¬ 
ous  to  himself  as  well  as  the  public,  may  he  inferred  irom  the  fact  that  he 
not  only  perseveres  in  it  but  carries  it  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent. 
We  have  formerly  spoken  with  just  praise  of  his  editions  of  Handel’s 
Oratorios  and  of  the  Masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  and  we 
observe  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  other  cheap  publications  of  great  value  to 
the  lover  of  classical  music.  We  have  before  us  the  first  two  numbers  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Lolgesang  or  Hymn  of  Praise,  with  the  instrumental  por¬ 
tion  arranged  for  four  hands  on  the  organ  or  pianoforte,  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Novello,  and  printed  with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  which  characterize 
all  Mr.  Novello’ s  publications.  There  is  also  a  new  serial,  of  which  several 
numbers  have  appeared,  called  Novello’ s  Pavt-Song  Book  ,  full  of  interest 
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to  the  lovers  of  pure  vocal  harmony.  Wo  find  in  it,  not  only  specimens  of 
the  old  English  worthies,  Morley,  Dowland,  &c.,  hut  several  ad¬ 
mirable  part-songs  by  Macfarren,  Rimbault,  Benedict,  and  other 
writers  of  our  own  day.  Macfarren’ s  “  Orpheus  with  his  lute,”  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Shakspere’s  Songs,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  olden  time.  Mr.  Novello,  moreover,  has  just  commenced  a 
new  weekly  publication  called  The  Glee-Hive ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  first  number  contains  Stevens’s  charming  glee,  “  From  Obe- 
ron  in  Fairyland,”  and  is  sold  for  fourpence.  And  lastly,  wo  must  make 
honourable  mention  of  the  monthly  periodical  called  The  Musical  Times 
and  Singing-Class  Circular;  a  very  unpretending  and  yet  interesting  pub¬ 
lication.  Its  price  is  only  three-halfpence,  or  twopence-halfpcnny 
stamped  ;  and  each  number  contains  a  leading  article  on  some  topic  of 
musical  literature,  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  month,  and  a  piece  of  vocal 
music,  sacred  or  secular.  We  find  in  the  numbers  before  us  a  series  of 
masterly  articles  on  Cathedral  Music  and  Composers,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  Life  of  Mozart;  English  cathedral 
anthems,  madrigals  and  part-songs  by  Palestrina  and  the  great  old  Italian 
harmonists. 

Again,  there  is  a  new  cheap  publication,  well  deserving  of  notice — 
School  Songs  for  two  and  three  voices,  composed  by  John  PI ullah.  We 
have  not  met  with  anything  calculated  to  be  more  attractive  and  useful 
to  juvenile  singers  than  this  little  collection.  The  words,  by  Mary 
Howitt,  Cowper,  Hehcr,  Ac.,  arc  simple,  and  excellent  both  in  taste  and 
feeling- ;  and  Mr.  Hullah  has  set  them  to  music  in  a  congenial  spirit.  The 
melodies  combine  simplicity  with  freshness  and  elegance  ;  and  the  under- 
parts,  though  very  plain  and  easy,  are  so  ingeniously  constructed  that  they 
will  give  the  young  singers  an  idea  of  some  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
harmony  and  modulation,  and  will  prepare  them  admirably  for  music  of 
greater  complication  and  difficulty. 

Another  new  musical  periodical  challenges  some  notice,  if  not  by  its 
merit,  at  least  by  its  pretensions  and  arrogance.  It  is  entitled  The  Church 
Musician  ;  and  professes  to  bo  the  organ  of  a  society  who  call  themselves 
“  The  Church  Musical  Union,”  and  have  for  their  object  the  entire  reform¬ 
ation  of  the  musical  service  of  the  Church.  This  journal,  of  which  three 
or  four  monthly  nrmrbers  have  appeared,  is  well  got  up,  very  cheap,  and 
calculated  for  general  circulation.  Its  tone  is  bold  and  confident,  its 
language  fluent  and  specious ;  it  is,  consequently,  one  of  those  works 
which  may  do  much  good  or  much  harm  according  as  its  opinions  are 
sound  or  the  contrary.  To  enable  our  musical  readers  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  on  this  point,  we  shall  quote  a  few  of  those  opinions,  without 
comment. 

The  public  have  hitherto  been  so  benighted  as  to  have  some  reverence 
for  the  old  masters  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  school,  and  to  regard 
their  works  as  models  of  devotional  music,  uniting  grandeur  and  solemnity 
with  chaste  simplicity,  and  free  from  the  florid  and  theatrical  graces  of 
the  foreign  Church  composers.  But  hear  the  Church  Musician  on  the  sub¬ 
ject— 

“  We  dislike  the  English  services  by  Aldrich,  Bevin,  Bird,  Blow,  Child, 
Fan-ant,  Gibbons,  Morley,  Purcell,  Eogeis,  Tallis,  and  others.” — “  It  is 
sheer  absurdity  to  term  the  services  of  Dr.  Gibbons  either  fine  or  noble 
music  ;  and  when  we  mention  him,  we  select,  we  presume,  the  best  of  these 
service-writers.” — •“  Boyce  [in  his  great  collection  of  Cathedral  Music]  has 
no  anthem  either  by  Tye  or  Tallis  in  any  clear  or  high  form  ;  and  although 
some  are  to  be  found  who  may  profess  to  like  the  three  anthems  by  Byrde 
given  by  Boyce,  for  ourselves  we  think  Byrde,  even  when  musical,  most  me¬ 
lancholy.  Boyce’s  selections  from  Batten,  Blow,  Farrant,  and  Goldwin,  are, 
with  two  exceptions,  wholly  laid  aside  and  worthily  forgotten ;  and,  in  fact, 
a  few  shillings  would  purchase  all  the  available  full  choral  music  of  that 
expensive  collection  of  extinct  and  moribund  anthem-music.  For  the  most 
part,  it  is  unintelligible,  unimpressive,  and  as  hard  as  iron.” — The  old  Pro¬ 
testant  psalm  tunes  fare  no  better.  Mr.  Hullah’ s  Metrical  Psalter  is  thus 
treated.  “  Mr.  Hullah  has  attempted  to  revive  that  which  faded  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Englishmen  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  impudent 
attempt  to  deprive  the  English  Church  of  all  church  melody  has  most  sig¬ 
nally  failed;  nor  can  Mr.  Hullah,  either  by  his  position  or  Ids  adjutants,  re¬ 
verse  the  doom  passed  upon  the  worthless  Genevan  tunes  of  the  Tudor 
epoch.” — People  generally  think  the  “  Old  Hundredth ”  a  fine  tune;  not 
so  the  Church  Musician.  It  “  is  redolent  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction, 
robbery  and  murder ;  and  for  our  parts,  we  had  rather  hear  a  strain  taken 
from  the  very  back-woods  of  heathendom.  We  dislike  it  as  Churchmen,  wo 
detest  it  as  musicians.” 

Contemporary  musicians  are  summarily  disposed  of.  Of  Mr.  Vincent 
Novello  it  is  said,  that,  “buried  as  a  man  may  be,  day  and  night,  in  the 
tones  of  our  cathedral  music,  they  cannot  teach  him  proper  harmony,  pro¬ 
per  melodv,  or  the  proper  form  of  a  short  anthem.  Barring  these  things, 
Mr.  Novello  is  an  excellent  composer  of  a  church  anthem.” — “  Mr.  Goss  and 
Mi-.  Turle  occupy  posts,  but  they  have  no  mission.  They  will  have  lived  and 
died  and  done  nothing  ;  but  after  generations  will  record  that  they  flourished 
in  a  time  when  they  might,  with  even  ordinary  talents,  have  achieved  won- 
ders_  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Church  and  the  stability  and  success  of  church 
music,  but  that  they  did  not.” 

.  Lastly,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  decent  work  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  music.  “The  two  silly  and  ridiculous  handbooks  by  Burrowcs 
and  Goss  have  been  demolished  ;  and  the  effete  and  moribund  treatises  of 
Albrechtsberger  and  Gottfried  Weber  have  passed  harmlessly  awaj-,”— to 
make  room  for  the  new  lights  of  the  Church  Musician. 

_  People  conversant  with  the  subject  will  smile  at  all  this;  hut  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  intended  to  bo  popular,  and  to  have  an  influence  on  people  not 
conversant  with  the  subject.  But  they  will  probably  think  it  necessary 
to  inquire  in  what  estimation  the  standard  cathedral  music  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  old  Protestant  psalmody,  the  characters  and  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  'Goss,  and  Mr.  Turle,  and 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  German  theorists,  are  generally  held  by 
sound  and  well-informed  musicians. 

THE  ARTS. 

monti’s  sculpture. 

Signor  Baffaele  Monti,  whose  arrival  in  London  we  had  occasion  to 
welcome  about  two  years  ago,  is  again  installed  in  a  sort  of  provisional 
studio  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominic  Colnaghi,  where  his 
friends  are  admitted  to  see  his  more  recent  works.  The  present  collection 
includes  some  pretty  trifles  of  a  playful  order :  such  as  Cupid  in  the  guise 
of  Dulcamara ;  and  little  Spirits  of  the  Flowers — the  flowers  themselves, 
a  heartsease  and  a  lily,  beautifully  sculptured. 

But  the  principal  works  are  a  group  of  young  lady  fishers,  the  heads 
being  portraits,  and  a  full-sized  statue  of  Eve  disconsolate. 


I  The  double  portrait  is  characterized  by  Monti’s  lifesome  action  and  grace : 

one  of  the  girls  has  just  caught  a  fish,  which  her  companion  is  stooping 
to  secure ;  the  kneeling  girl  having  her  arm  round  the  other’s  waist,  while 
she  looks  up  into  her  face  smiling.  The  rod  and  line  are  defects,  because 
they  are  not  in  the  same  material  with  the  figures.  The  choice  of  a 
medium  in  art  is  almost  arbitrary ;  but  the  medium  must  bo  consistent 
throughout.  In  sculpture,  anything  that  moves — like  a  pendulous  Hue — 
is  as  utterly  destructive  of  unity  as  tangible  relief  upon  a  picture.  For 
similar  reasons,  we  regret  to  note  that  Signor  Monti  has  pencilled  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes:  Ms  hand  could  give'  all  that  sculpture  ought  to  give 
of  depth  to  the  eye,  by  faithfully  following  the  deep  shadows  of  the  lid 
and  the  superficial  inflection  of  the  iris. 

The  figure  of  Eve  is  very  beautiful :  she  sits  on  a  hank — whence  a 
cherub-headed  serpent  peeps  out  amidst  blossoming  roses — leaning  on  one 
hand,  the  other  arm  resting  on  her  lap ;  her  legs  are  bent,  and  twined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  ankles :  her  countenance,  overshadowed  by  her  abundant 
hail-,  is  sweet  and  gently  mournful ;  her  form  is  the  full  soft  type  of 
womanhood,  luxuriantly  swelling,  but  yet  withal  constricted  by  the  finest 
delicacy  of  moulding.  The  free  and  graceful  flow  of  the  general  lines  is 
diversified  by  the  most  exquisite  modelling  of  the  surface,  to  the  play  of 
the  muscles  beneath,  the  folds  of  the  integuments,  and  the  knitting  of  the 
joints.  The  ideal  and  the  real  unite  in  the  perfect  type  of  womanhood. 


THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  copy  of  a  lithograph  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  of  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery  as  it  will  appear  when  finished,  comes  at  an  opportune  season. 
The  building,  designed  by  W.  H.  Playfair,  looks  well, — none  the  worse 
for  being,  it  would  seem,  a  true  gallery,  and  not  a  houseful  of  rooms,  like 
the  so-called  gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  effect  of  the  whole  scene 
illustrates  what  art  may  do  in  converting  a  nuisance  into  a  benefit.  The 
gallery  is  built  on  “the  Mound,” — originally  a  heap  of  rubbish  formed 
by  excavating  the  New  Town;  next,  an  elevated  and  naked  causeway 
from  the  New  Town  to  the  Old ;  henceforth  an  embankment  in  the 
midst  of  a  picturesque  garden,  topped  by  two  long  buildings  which  har¬ 
monize  well  with  its  straight  horizon — the  Iloyal  Institution  and  the  pro¬ 
jected  National  GaUery.  To  the  left  is  the  new  College  of  the  Free  Kirk; 
behind  and  above,  the  famous  rock  and  castle.  The  lithograph,  executed 
in  neutral  tints,  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  general  scene  as  it  wiU  ulti¬ 
mately  appear. 

EORD’s  LITIIOGRArH  OF  SIR  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

A  gallant  soldier,  with  a  countenance  full  of  character.  AVo  do  not 
know  Sir  George’s  aspect ;  but  the  portrait  is  so  like  his  brother,  the 
Chief  Baron,  that  wc  presume  a  “speaking  likeness”  of  the  General. 


MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Weeks  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1859. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  4288  ....  267 

Dropsy,  Cancel1,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  450  ....  40 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1711  ....  161 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1121  ....  103- 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  243  ....  33 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  719  ....  75 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  728  ....  34 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  .  74  ....  9 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  102  ....  15 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  61  ....  2 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  7  . 

Malformations . •. . .  12  ....  1 

Premature  Birth .  230  ....  31 

Atrophy .  209  ....  32 

Age .  439  _  33 

Sudden .  86  ....  9 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  276  ....  32 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10,781  882 


If  the  deaths  of  the  corresponding  week  in  1849  (when  2796  persons 
died)  be  excluded,  the  average  of  the  corresponding  weeks  since  1840  is  968 ; 
the  deaths  last  week  were  86  fewer  than  this  number.  In  the  last  week  of 
August  1849,  the  deaths  by  cholera  were  1663  ;  in  the  last  week  of  the  past 
month  they  were  only  4  ;  in  the  week  of  1849,  the  deaths  by  diarhoea  were 
234,  last  week  they  were  118. 

At  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  was  29'979  inches — 
much  higher  than  of  late  ;  of  the  thermometer,  56-9' — below  the  average  by 
3*5°  ;  of  the  thermometer  in  the  Thames,  61°.  Wind,  South-west  and  North¬ 
west,  and  often  stagnant.  Rain  fell  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  hut  it  was 
less  than  one-seventh  of  an  inch. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  2d  August,  at  Madeira,  the  Wife  of  Calverley  Bewicke,  Esq.,  of  Ilallaton 
Hall,  Leicestershire,  of  a  son. 

On  the  29th,  at  Kirkcnnan,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  Wife  of  Robert  Weenies.  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  30th,  at  Pickeridge,  near  Fulmer,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Frederick  Holland,  of  a 
son. 

On  the  30tli,  at  Kilnwick  Percy,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Duncombe,  of  a  son. 

On  the  30th,  at  the  Rectory,  Staplcgrove,  Taunton,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
King,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  30th,  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Notts,  the  Wife  of  William  Leigh  Hellish,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  31st,  at  Swainston,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Wife  of  John  Simeon,  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  1st  September,  at  Havant  Rectory,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin 
Ilatchard,  of  a  son. 

On  the  2d,  at  Castle  Strathallan,  Perthshire,  the  Wife  of  the  Hon.  W.  II.  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  a  son. 

On  the  3d,  at  South  Kilworth  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev. 
Assheton  Pownall,  of  a  son,  still-born. 

On  the  4th,  in  Southwiek  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Sir 
James  Clark  ltoss,  Royal  Navy,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  lltli  April,  at  Sydney,  the  Rev.  William  Ridley,  B.A.,  of  the  University 
College  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  the  Australian 
College,  Sydney,  son  of  William  Ridley,  Esq.,  of  Felsted,  Essex,  to  Isabella,  fourth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rogerson  Cotter,  Rector  of  Donoughmore,  Ireland. 

On  the  29th  August,  at  Bangor  Iscoed  Church,  Flintshire,  Francis  Russell,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Botolpli’s,  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury,  to  Jesse 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Keightley,  of  Picchill  Hall,  near 
Wrexham,  Denbighshire. 

On  the  29th,  at  St.  Clement’s,  Truro,  Mr.  George  Francis  King,  of  the  Borough, 
London,  to  Harriett  Ann,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Lander,  the  African 
traveller. 

On  the  29th,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Edward  Blomfield  Turner, 
Incumbent  of  Wortley,  Yorkshire,  son  of  Major-General  Turner,  commanding  the 
forces  in  the  Southern  district,  Cork,  to  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Venour,  Rector  of  Bourton-upon-Dunsmore,  Warwickshire. 
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On  the  31st,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  to  Lady  Harriet  Pelham, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester. 

On  the  3d  September,  at  Godmanchester,  Hunts,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gray,  Vicar, 
Henry,  fourth  son  of  Edmund  Collier,  Esq.,  of  Walthamstow,  Essex,  to  Mary 
Spencer,  only  daughter  of  James  Hunnybun,  Esq.,  of  Godmanchester. 

On  the  3d,  at  Horsley  Church,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kingsborough  St. 
Lawrance,  son  of  the  iate  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  to 
Elizabeth  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Boyle  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Castle 
Townsend,  county  of  Cork. 

On  the  3d,  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  Edmund  Pinnock,  fifth 
son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denness,  to  Caroline  Christiana,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Bartley,  K.C.B. 

On  the  4th,  at  St.  Benedict’s  Church,  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pullen,  Mr. 
Macmillan,  to  Fanny,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Orridge,  Esq.,  Regent  Street,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  Cathedral  Church,  Manchester,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tidman,  M.A., 
of  Woodstock,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  James  Kershaw,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stock- 
port. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  29th  August,  at  Holyhead,  from  hurts  received  by  the  overturning  of  a 
carriage,  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Fullerton  Elphinstone. 

On  the  30th,  in  Welbeck  Street,  Sir  Peter  Pole,  Bart.;  in  his  80th  year. 

On  the  30th,  at  Ham  House,  Isabella,  Wife  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  Tollemache, 
M.P. ;  in  her  33d  year. 

On  the  31st,  in  London,  Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Easton  Court,  M.P.  for  the  county 
of  Hereford,  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Brecon;  in 
his  38th  year. 

On  the  1st  September,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  Admiral  Robert  Dudley  Oliver;  in 
his  84th  year. 

On  the* 2d,  in  Grafton  Street,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  M.P. ;  in  his 
74th  year. 

On  the  2d,  Lucy  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Joseph  Pugh,  Esq.,  of  Porchester 
Terrace,  Kensington  Gardens. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Sept.  3. — 3d  Regt.  Drag.  Guards — Lieut.  T.  E.  Whitby  to  be  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Squire,  who  retires  ;  Cornet  W.  Knatchbull  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Whitby.  4th  Foot — Lieut.  J.  C.  Bartley  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase, 
vice  Campbell,  dec.;  Ensign  A.  E.  H.  Ansell  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Bartley.  10th  Foot — 
Lieut. -Col.  W.  H.  C.  Wellesley,  from  the  81st  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  vice  Miller, 
who  exchanges.  74th  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Napier  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Wall- 
nutt,  who  retires;  Ensign  J.  J.  Corrigan  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Napier.  81st 
Foot — Lieut. -Col.  T.  Miller,  from  the  10th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  vice  Wellesley, 
who  exchanges.  98tli  Foot — Major  G.  T.  Parke,  from  half-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Major, 
vice  W.  Edie,  who  exchanges ;  Capt.  D.  Rainier  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice 
Parke,  who  retires  ;  Lieut.  F.  Peyton  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Rainier;  Ensign 
T.  Gardiner  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Peyton. 

Hospital  Staff—  Fitz-Meade  T.  Dennis,  Gent,  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  to  the  Forces, 
vice  Dolce,  promoted. 

Admiralty,  Sept.  2. — The  following  promotions  have  this  day  taken  place  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  death,  on  the  1st  Sept,  of  Admiral  of  the  Red  R.  D.  Oliver — Admiral 
of  the  White  J.  Cochet  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Red  ;  Admiral  of  the  Blue  J.  Mackellar 
to  be  Admiral  of  the  White  ;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Reel  Sir  T.  Briggs,  G.C.M.G.  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  B.  M.  Praed  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  Red  ;  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  J.  R.  Dacres  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White  ; 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  Bart,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue; 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  White  W.  Ward  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red  ;  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  Blue  V.  F.  Hatton  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White;  Capt.  F.  E.  Loch  to  be 
Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

Retired  Captains  A.  Adderley  and  Sir  R.  O'Conor,  K.C.H.  have  been  promoted 
to  be  Retired  Rear-Admirals,  on  the  terms  proposed  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
1st  Sept.  1846,  without  increase  of  half-pay. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  September  3. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Smith  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row,  wholesale  stationers 
— Golding  and  King,  Walsham-le- Willows,  Suffolk,  attornies — Townend  and  Mot- 
calf  jun.  Kendal,  fellmongers — Giles  and  Serle,  Rotherhithe,  hatters — Readc  and 
Co.  Congleton,  silk-spinners— Horne  and  Burgess,  Cheapside,  librarians — Taylor 
and  Guy,  Liverpool,  glovers — W.  and  G.  Hesketli,  Fyldesley  Banks,  Lancashire, 
grocers— Thurstans  and  Liddle,  Newport,  Shropshire,  attornies — Redfern  and  Tin¬ 
gle,  Preston,  tile-manufacturers — Simpson  and  Co.  Manchester,  starch-makers — 
Black  and  Co.  Bishop  Wearmouth,  wharfingers;  as  far  as  regards  D.  Ilolsgrove— J. 
M.  and  G.  R.  Barber,  Eastwood,  Nottinghamshire, drapers — R.  and  II.  Wells,  Hull, 
merchants— Hacking  and  Co.  Bury,  machinists— Corfu  and  Co.  Winchester,  tailors — 
Jepson  and  Parrott,  Hurst,  Berkshire,  hatchers  of  chickens  by  steam — Tuustall  and 
Smith,  Bootle,  chemists — Tickle  and  Co.  Manchester,  tallow-chandlers — Smith  and 
Anderson,  Glasgow,  sewed-muslin-warehousemen. 

Bankrupts.— George  Norton,  Codford  St.  Mary,  Wiltshire,  plumber,  to  surren¬ 
der  Sept.  13,  Oct.  18:  solicitors,  Venning  and  Co.  Tokenhousc  Yard;  Chitty, 
Shaftesbury;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane— Alfred  Cranston,  Wim- 
borne  Minster,  cabinet-maker,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  18  :  solicitor,  Taylor,  South  Street, 
Finsbury  Square  ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Stephen  Charles 
Lakeman,  St.  Mildred’s  Court,  commission-agent.  Sept.  10,  Oct.  18 :  solicitor,  Pat- 
teson,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street — James 
Priestley,  Radcliffe,  cotton-spinner,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  8  :  solicitor,  Whitehead,  Bury; 
official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester. 

Certificate. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Sept.  26,  Barker,  Manchester,  victualler. 

ScoTcn  Sequestrations. — Paterson,  Milngavie,  victualler,  Sept.  6,  27— Riddel, 
Aberdeen,  cabinet-maker,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  5 — Cuthbertson,  Glasgow,  banker,  Sept.  10, 

Oct.  1. 


Friday ,  September  6. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Begg,  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies,  merchants — 
Begg  and  Co.  London — Syer  and  Page,  Whitechapel  Road,  window-glass-merchants 
— Goff  and  B  rry,  Somerset  Street,  milliners — Robinson  and  James,  Nottingham, 
timber-merchants — Aspley  and  Ilowcroft,  Boxmore,  coal-merchants— Eagland  and 
Swift,  Oldham,  cotton-manufacturers — Kantrowitz  and  Co.  Salford,  tobacconists — 
Young  and  Son,  Bolton-le-Moors,  brewers— Kay  and  Co.  Dunston  Forge,  Gateshead, 
iron-manufacturers ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Kay — Pidgeon  and  Co.  Eccleshall,  mercers 
— Griffith  and  Chapman,  Liverpool,  milliners;  as  far  as  regards  R.  and  M.  Single¬ 
hurst — Mitchell  and  St.  John.  Cadogan  Row,  furniture-dealers— R.  and  J.  Brown, 
Bodmin,  drapers— Smith  and  Co.  Manchester  ;  as  far  as  regards  E.  Gooddy — W.  and 
A.  Cave,  Rathbone  Place,  English  and  Foreign  toy  Warehousemen — W.  and  G.  Hes- 
keth,  Tyldesley  Banks,  Lancashire,  grocers — DTIauregard  and  Co.  Manchester, 
foreign-commission-merchants — Barber  and  Co.  Norwich,  grocers;  as  far  as  regards 
F.  W.  Thompson— Powell  and  Archbold,  East  Tilbury,  coal-merchants — Wainwright 
and  Co.  Glasgow,  sugar-refiners — J.  and  J.  Baxter,  Edinburgh,  glass-dealers. 

Bankrupts.— Thomas  Bradley,  Ranelagh  Road,  Pimlico,  lard-refiner,  to  sur¬ 
render  Sept.  13,  Oct.  18  :  solicitors,  Morgans,  Old  Jewry  ;  official  assignee,  Whit¬ 
more,  Basinghali  Street— George  Friend,  Kidderminster,  bookseller,  Sept.  21,  Oct. 
19:  solicitor,  Tudor,  Kidderminster;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham— Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas  Soutiirop,  Gloucestershire,  baker,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  17  :  solicitors,  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Wasbrough,  Bristol;  Frankum,  Abingdon;  official  assignee,  Acraman, 
Bristol— John  Stork,  Hull,  wine-merchant,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  16  :  solicitors,  Phillips 
and  Copeman,  Hull ;  official  assignee,  Carriek,  Hull — William  Ward,  Liverpool, 
dining-room-keeper.  Sept.  18,  Oct.  24 :  solicitor,  Yates  jun.  Liverpool;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Turner,  Liverpool. 

Dividends.— Sept.  27,  Fennings,  Chancery  Lane,  law-stationer — Sept.  27,  Geale, 
New  Burlington  Mews,  RegentStrect, jobmaster — Sept.  27,  Campling,  Norwich,  haber¬ 
dasher— Oct.  3,  Smith,  Plymouth,  shipwright— Oct.  11,  Hunt,  Bath,  victualler — 
Oct.  9,  Guy,  Chippenham,  money-scrivener— Oct.  10,  Jameson,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  mercer— Oct.  4,  Todhunter,  Darlington,  bookseller— Sept.  30,  Duranty,  Liver¬ 
pool,  merchant— Oct.  1,  Wareing,  Liverpool,  draper  Oct.  1,E.  and  M.  Hart,  Nortli- 
wich,  drapers— Sept.  30,  Jaffa  and  Willis,  Liverpool,  tailors. 

Certificate*.  —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.—  Sept.  28,  Haslam,  Hertford,  chemist — Sept.  27,  Welsh,  Westbury,  Wilt¬ 
shire,  innkeeper— Sept.  27,  Campling,  Norwich,  baoerdasher— Oct.  16,  Thurstan, 
Cheltenham,  innkeeper — Oct.  16,  Bailey,  Gloucester,  saddler — Oct.  8,  Hornsby  and 
Mould,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  builders — Oct.  8,  Veitch,  Durham,  printer — Oct.  3, 
A  on  Dommer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant— Oct.  3,  Haley,  Stafford,  iron¬ 
monger. 


Declaration  of  Dividend. — Jones  junior  and  Oakes,  Kingswinford,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  iron-masters ;  first  div.  of  2s.  1^.  any  Thursday  after  the  12th  of  October  ; 
Christie,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Moncur,  Kettle  Bridge,  Fifcshire,  merchant,  Sept.  9,  30 
— M*Queen  Moore,  Birneyknowes,  Haddingtonshire,  farmer,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  4— Man- 
son  and  Wighton,  Perth,  drapers,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  3. 


PIUCES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday 

Wednes. 

Thun. 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

96* 

963 

96g 

96* 

96* 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96* 

963 

963 

96* 

96* 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

97 

98g 

974 

97* 

074 

97 

3*  per  Cents . 

99* 

99* 

99* 

99* 

Long  Annuities  . 

— 

81 

215 

8* 

215 

8} 

81 

Exchequer  Bills,  He/,  per  diem . 

67  pm. 

64 

67 

64 

64 

India  Bonds,  3*  per  Cent . 

86  pm. 

84 

84 

84 

84 

Fr  'day, 

96* 

96 
96 
98? 

215 


63 

84 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 
5  p.  Ct. 


Austrian . 

Belgian . 4 

Ditto . 2 1 

Brazilian . 5 

Buenos  Ayres . 6 

Chilian . 6 

Danish  . 3 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .24 

Ditto . .4 

French  . 3 

Ditto . 5 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5 

Illinois  . 6 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5 


— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling).  ..5  p.  Ct. 

108 

— 

Mexican . 5  — 

29g 

— 

Michigan . 6  — 

92 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

— 

59 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

93 

103 

Ohio . 6  — 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

83*  ex  d 

57* 

Peruvian . 44  — 

82 

89* 

— 

— 

Ditto . 3  — 

— 

— 

Russian . 5  — 

— 

73* 

Spanish . 5  — 

19* 

— 

Ditto . 3  — 

— 

89* 

Venezuela  Active . 

37g 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

8 

24  j  ex  d. 

}f  ex  d. 
103 

302 

644 

944  ex  d. 
43* 

66 

813 

5§ 

ling  ex  d. 

Banks — 

284 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

British  North  American . 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  AVest.  Ireland. . 
Great  Western . 

London  and  Westminster . 

London  Joint  Stock . 

National  of  Ireland . 

National  Provincial . 

1  1 

328 

12* 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Blackwall . 

Union  of  London . 

Mines — 

17* 

South- western . 

66' 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

15# 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

17  ex  d. 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27* 

East  and  AArest  India . 

140.J 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

784 

St.  Katherine . 

814 

South  Australian  . 

— 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  31st  day  of  August  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £30,103,815 


£30,103,815 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,883.857 

Silver  Bullion . .  219,958 


£30,103,815 


Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits" . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£14,553,000 

3,536,662 

8,261,281 

9,281,099 

1,305,014 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity  1  £14,430,847 


Other  Securities .  1 1,419,381 

Notes  .  10,421,070 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  665,758 


£36,937,056 


£36,937,056 


*  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  log 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  4  Ilf 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ....  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  15  0  ..  18  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


s.  s. 

Wheat,  R.New  38  to  42 

Fine .  42 — 44 

Old  . 40  —  42 

White . 40  —  42 

Fine .  42  —  44 

Super.  New.  46  —  52 


Rye. . . 

Barley 

Malting  . . .  25 
Malt,  Ord.  .  .  50—52 

Fine . 52  —  54 

Peas,  Hog....  28—29 


s  s. 

Maple . 30  to  32 

White  ....  28  —  30 
Boilers  ...  30  —  33 
Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  28 

Old .  28  —  30 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 


Oats,  Feed  . 

S.  8. 

.  18  to  19 

Fine  . 

.  19—20 

Poland  . . 

.  19  —  20 

Fine  . 

.  20  —  21 

Potato  . . . 

.  23  —  24 

Fine  . 

.  24—25 

GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Sept.  6, 
s.  s. 

23  to  24 
20—21 
;7 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  43*.  7:1.  I  Rye  .  22a.  llrf. 

Barley  ....  22  6  Beans  . 28  0 

Oats .  18  0  I  Peas  . 27  0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  6cZ.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


AVEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Aug.  31. 

AVheat  ....  43s.  (id.  I  Rye . 23s. 4 J. 

Barley  .  22  4  Beans  . 28  11 

Oats  .  17  9  I  Peas . 26  11 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3 1.  10s.  to  3 1.  14s.  per  ewt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  60s.  to  0s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  (id. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield." 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  . .  2  4  to  2  8  to  3  2  2  8  to  3  4  to  3  8  1 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  3  8  —  3  10  —  4  21 

A'eal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  2  8  —  3  6  —  3  10  ! 

Pork  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  ....  3  4—3  8  —  4  0  | 

Lamb. .  3  4  —  4  0  —  4  4  3  8  —  4  0  —  4  4  | 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 


Beasts 
Sheep. 
Calves 
Pigs . . 


Smithfield. 


Friday. 
.  1,032 
10,650  , 
491  , 
.  310  , 


Monday, 

4,703 

32,810 

330 

304 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Cam  hum  ditto . 


110s.  to  130s. 
126  —  210 
100  —  108 
0—0 


AY  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  AVether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


1 2d.  to  13‘J. 
11  —  12* 
12  —  0 
10*—  11* 


HAY  AND  STRAAV. 

(Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland. 

Smithfield. 

A^  HITECHATEL, 

Hay,  Good . 

.  7Hs.  to  80s . 

.  65s.  to  70? 

.  0  —  0 

.  78*  —  84 

AVheat  Straw. . . . 

.  26  —  30  .. 

.  23  —  27  . 

.  22  —  25 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  17  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  (id.  to  5s.  Oc/. 

Moulds  (6c/.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton .  15  9 

Tecs .  15  9 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb."  0s.  lcZ.to  0s  3 d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•In  Bond — Duty  2s.  1</.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  ewt.  63s.  to  102s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  45  —  46s.  6c/. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  26s.  0 \d. 

AVest  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  to  15s.  6d. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


TNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

JL  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — Additional  Picture — MADRAS. — A  Gigantic 
MOVING  DIORAMA.  Illustrating  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVER¬ 
LAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depicting  every  object  worthy  of  no- 
Madaas  and  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  descriptive  detail,  and 
apropriatc  Music,  is  now  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve, 
Afternoons  at  Three,  and  in  the  Evenings  at  Eight  o'clock. — 
Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6 d\  Reserved  Scats,  3s.  Doors  open 
half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  obtained  at  the  Gallery. 


p  LOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

Vi  —cheap  EXCURSION -TRAINS.— On  Tuesday  the 
10th  September,  and  on  Friday  the  13th  September,  Ex¬ 
cursion-Trains  will  leave  Paddington  at  7  o’Clock  a.m.,  call¬ 
ing  at  Slough,  Reading,  and  Didcot,  for  Gloucester  ;  also 
from  Rath  and  Chippenham  to  Gloucester,  to  return  the  same 


evenings.  F  A  R  E  S  : 

Paddington  or  Windsor  and  Slough  to  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Rack .  10s.  and  (is. 

Reading  or  Oxford  to  Gloucester  aud  Back  .  9s.  and  5s. 

Swindon  to  Gloucester  and  Back .  6s.  aud  3s.  6 d. 

From  Bath  or  Chippenham  to  Gloucester 
and  Back .  7s.  and  4*. 


Passengers  having  Luggage  will  only  be  conveyed  at  the 
Ordinary  Fares. 


4  SYLUM  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTIC 

XJl  LIFE  OFFICE,  No.  72,  Cornhill,  Established  in  1824, 
for  Invalid  and  Healthy  Lives,  and  for  Officers  and  others 
Travelling  or  Resident  Abroad. 

Chairman — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  James  Law  Lusbington,  G.C.B. 

Deputy  Chairman — Charles  William  Hallett,  Esq. 

Life  Insurance  is  now  so  fully  understood,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  any  combination  of  affairs  requiring  it 
which  might  not  be  satisfactorily  and  economically  arranged 
at  the  Asylum  Office.  The  Directors  assemble  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  aud  the  Resident  Director  is  in  daily  attendance 
with  a  Medical  Officer.  .,a 

GEORGE  FARREN,  Esq.  Resident  Director.^ 
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society. 

The  Right  H  on.  Sir  T.  Franltland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  624/.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 


TFRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

JD  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Tic.  cap.  9. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  arc  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
the  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  tlicir 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 


Age. 

30  . 

Half  Premium  for 
Seven  Years. 

£  $.  d, 

.  1  l  9 

Whole  Premium  aftt 
Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

35 

40  . 

.  1  9  2 

.  2  18  4 

45  . 

.  1  14  10 

50  . 

55  . 

.  2  12  9 

60  . 

.  3  6  8 

.  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OEEICE, 

-1  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 

Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1 ,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  siuce  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsicy  PeUatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.l).  F.S.S.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  oj  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policj 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
ofthe  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


2  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 


FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— Notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  on  the  29th  instant  the  CHIEF  OFFICE  of 
this  COMPANY  in  London  will  be  REMOVED  to  Nos.  20 
and  21,  Poultry. 

BENJN.  HENDERSON,  Resident  Secretary. 

3,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  House,  Sept.  3,  1850. 


ITNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

vJ  RANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London ;  97,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow; 4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 


London  Doard. 


Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 
Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
t'lias.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q  Henriques,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 

F.  Clias.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  ltailton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby,  Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mtlis. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

600 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

600 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

115  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Y'ears 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 


HARVEY’S  PISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
arc  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe;  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  Wiluvm  Lyzenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.  Lyzenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  eontinues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fisli 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street, Portman  Square. 


embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 


Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/. ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self- measurement,  post  free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  ax  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 


1VTANY  have  assumed  the  use  of  the 

ItJL  Word  PALETOT,  but  the  PATENTEES  of  the  design 
and  material  used  in  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  article 
of  dress  are  Messrs.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Pa¬ 
tentees,  and  Manufacturers  uf  Cloth,  who  have  agents  in 
every  principal  Town  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Colonies. 
Their  London  Address  being  as  follows — 

No.  114,  REGENT  STREET,  forms  a  department  for 
PALETOTS,  &c. 

No.  1 16.  (the  next  house,)  is  devoted  for  MILITARY  and 
DIPLOMATIC  UNIFORMS. 


No.  118,  for  ROBES  and  every  novel  or  established  article 
of  costume. 

120,  is  exclusively  for  BOY'S’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING,  of 
unusual  excellence.  And  at  22,  CORNHILL  Specimens  of  all 
may  be  seen. 

In  each  Department  skilful  and  intelligent  Assistants  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  admitted  fact,  “  That  an  article  to  be  really 
cheap  should  be  really  good,”  is  practically  sustained. 

WHOLESALE  WOOLLEN  CLOTH  and  SHIPPING  En¬ 
trance  at  the  rear  in  WARWICK  STREET,  and  CHANGE 
ALLEY,  in  the  CITY. 

H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoli.,  114,116,  118, 120,  Regent  Street,  and 
22,  Cornhill. 


“  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  NERVOUS- 

JL  NESS,  Constipation,  Indigestion,  and  Debility,  from 
which  I  had  suffered  great  misery,  and  which  no  medicine 
could  remove  or  relieve,  have  been  effectually  cured  by 
DU  BARRY’S  HEALTH-RESTORING  FOOD,  in  a  very  short 
time. — W'.  R.  Reeves,  Pool  Anthony,  Tiverton.”  “Eight 
years’  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  debility,  with  cramps,  spasms, 
and  nausea,  for  which  my  servant  had  consulted  the  advice  of 
many,  have  been  effectually  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  deli¬ 
cious  Health-restoring  Food  in  a  very  short  time.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer  any  inquiries. — Rev.  John  W.  Flavell, 
Ridlington  Rectory,  Norfolk.”  “Three  years’  excessive 
nervousness,  with  pains  in  my  neck  and  left  arm,  and 
general  debility  which  rendered  my  life  very  miserable, 
has  been  radically  removed  by  Du  Barry’s  Health-restoring 
Food. — Alexander  Stuart,  Archdeacon  of  Ross,  Skibbercen. ” 
Similar  Testimonials  from  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Darlington,  a 
cure  of  20  years’  dyspepsia,  constipation,  flatulency ,  and  irrita¬ 
bility  ;  William  Hunt,  Esq.,  barrister-at  law,  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  who  after  suffering  60  years  from  partial  paraly¬ 
sis,  has  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs  in  a  very  short  time 
upon  this  excellent  food  ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Kerr,  of  Winslow, 
Bucks — a  cure  of  functional  disorders;  Mr.  Thomas  Wood- 
house,  Bromley — recording  the  cure  of  a  lady  from  constipa¬ 
tion  and  sickness  during  pregnancy ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Min¬ 
ster,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Leeds — a  cure  of  five  years’  nervousness, 
with  spasms  and  daily  vomitings  ;  Mr.  Taylor,  Coroner  of 
Bolton  ;  Captain  Allen — recording  the  cure  of  epileptic  fits  ; 
Doctors  Ure  and  Harvey  ;  James  Shorland,  Esq.  No.  3,  Syd¬ 
ney  Terrace,  Reading,  Berks,  late  surgeon  in  the  96th  Regi¬ 
ment — a  cure  of  dropsy;  James  Porter,  Esq.  Athol  Street, 
Perth — a  cure  of  13  years’  cough,  with  general  debility;  J. 
Smyth,  Esq.  37,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin  ;  Cornelius 
O’Sullivan,  M.D.  F.lt.C.S.  Dublin — a  perfect  cure  of  30  years' 
indescribable  agony  which  had  resisted  all  other  remedies. 
A  copious  Extract  of  50,000  cures  sentgratis  by  Du  Barry  and 
Co.  Sold  in  canisters,  with  full  instructions,  weighing  lib. 
2s.  9tZ.  ;  21b.  4s.  GtZ. ;  51b.  11s.  ;  121b.  at.  22s.  Super-refined  quality, 
101b.  33s.;  51b.  22s. — Du  I!yr«y  and  Co.  127,  New  Bond 
Street,  London  ;  and  through  all  grocers,  chemists,  aud  book¬ 
sellers.  Caution. — The  health  of  many  persons  having  been 
seriously  injured  by  spurious  compounds  under  imitation 
of  name,  or  called  similar  by  their  unscrupulous  com¬ 
pounders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  Messrs.  Du  Barry  and 
Co.’s  name  on  each  canister,  in  order  to  avoid  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  heartless  knavery. 

ANOTHER  EXTRAORDINARY 

.  V  CUBE  of  a  WOUND  in  the  LEG  by  HOLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT  and  PILLS. — Andrew  Milton,  a  hostler,  residing 
at  Burton,  about  two  years  ago  bruised  his  shin,  and  being 
of  a  full  habit  of  body,  a  severe  inflammation  ensued,  which 
defied  every  effort  to  subdue  ;  afterwards  an  obstinate  wound 
formed,  and  notwithstanding  vai’ious  treatments,  it  would 
not  heal,  and  his  leg  became  so  bad  that  his  surgeon  urged 
him  to  have  it  amputated  ;  but  not  wishing  to  lose  his  limb 
before  giving  Holloway’s  Medicines  a  trial,  he  commenced, 
and  he  has  reason  to  be  grateful  that  he  did;  for  by  their 
use  he  has  effected  a  sound  and  perfect  cure. — Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment,  244, 
Strand,  London. 


TO  ARTISTS  AND  AMATEURS.— 

J-  VADE  MECUM,  or  Portable  Compendium  of  every 
requisite  for  Sketching  from  Nature:  comprising  Colour-box, 
Stool,  Easel,  Drawing-board,  Paper,  &c.  the  whole  beingar- 
rn n ged  in  a  case  scarcely  larger  than  a  lady’s  reticule,  and 
lighter  than  an  ordinary  sketch-book.  Invented  and  sold  by 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  at  their  Galleries  of  Art,  114,  Now  Bond 
Street. 


(0  ERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

VT  permanently  clastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3  ft.  Oin.  wide - £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  6  in.  wide _ 4)3  3  0 

3ft.  6 in.  ditto _  2  13  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  3  10  O 

|  4ft.  Oin.  ditto -  2  18  0  |  5 ft.  6  in.  ditto _  3  18  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide - £3  10  0  I  4  ft.  Oin.  wide _ £5  0  0 

3  ft.  6 in.  ditto _  4  0  0  I  5 ft.  Oin.  ditto _  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto -  4  10  0  |  5ft.  (5  in.  ditto _  6  0  0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  ot 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Hkal  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 


UILYER  PLATED  CORNER  DISHES 

kj  and  COVERS. — A-  B.  SAVORY- and  SONS,  Mamtfac- 
taring  Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  Rank 
of  England,  respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  extensive 
stock  of  CORNER-DISJLES  ancl  COVERS,  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  for  their  own  sale,  with  silver  mountings  and 
shields  for  engraving.  The  quality  denominated  Heavy 
Plating  is  of  the  richest  quality,  and  is  highly  recommended 
for  durability.  The  Light  Plating  is  similar  in  appearnce  to 
the  best  article,  for  which  it  is  frequently  sold. 


Light  Heavy 

Four  Gndroon  Pattern  Dishes  plating.  plating. 


,  £7 

7 

0  .  , 

. .  .  £12 

12 

O 

Four  St.  James's  ditto  ditto  . . 

10 

0 

0  .  , 

,  . .  13 

10 

0 

Four  Threaded  ditto  ditto. . . . 

12 

0 

0  . 

. .  .  17 

0 

0 

Four  Albert  ditto  ditto . 

14 

8 

8  . 

.  .  .  18 

18 

0 

An  Illustrated  Price  Current,  containing  drawings  of  the 
above  and  other  patterns,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post, 
on  application. 


Metcalfe  and  co.’s  new  pattern 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties* 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
j  Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 


!  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  will  find  ROW¬ 
LAND’S  KALYDOR  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the 
Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording 
the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  andhealth- 
ful  state  of  the  skin  Freckles,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Spots,  Pim¬ 
ples,  Flushes,  and  Diseolourations,  also  fly  before  its  applica¬ 
tion,  aud  give  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Europe.  ”»*  It  is  imperative  on  Pur¬ 
chasers  to  sec  that  the  -words  “  Rowland’s  Kalydor  ”  are  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  Ps.  6d.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  A. 
Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London;  and  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


In  2  vols.  8vo.  now  reduced  from  II.  5 s.  to  15s. 

T  TEE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

1  J  DAVID  HUME.  From  the  Papers  bequeathed 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
other  Original  Sources.  By  John  Hill  Burton,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

“  Mr.  Burton’s  volumes  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  history  of  English  literature.” — Athenaeum. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  (reduced  from  lGs.  to)  95. 

(TVHE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY.  By 

S  John  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Old  English 
Gentleman.”  Comprising  Instructions  on  every  matter 
connected  with  Hunting,  Shooting,  Coursing,  and  Fish 
ing,  the  Condition  of  Horses,  Breeding  and  Breaking 
of  Dogs.  Preservation  of  Game,  Destroying  Vermin,  &c. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

Price  reduced  from  4/.  45.  to  2/.  125.  6(2. 

WYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

M  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  has  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  -Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland.” 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  165. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 

J  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  ystem,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Li  i  ur  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

A  >  w  ;  nd  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  ancl 
Co.  London. 

In  4to.  with  35  Engravings,  price  155. 

i  SYSTEM  of  AECHITECTTJEE, 

with  the  PRACTICE  of  BUILDING.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hosking,  F.S.A.  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  in  connexion 
with  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  King’s 
College,  London.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Treatises  on 
MASONRY  and  JOINERY,  by  Thomas  Trkdgolp, 
C.E. ;  and  CARPENTRY,  by  Thomas  Young,  F.R.S. : 
forming  the  Articles  under  these  heads  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.;  and  John  Weale,  London. 

%*  The  Three  last  Treatises  may  be  had  separately,  35. 
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TO  TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TRAYELLIN G-M APS. 

$rto  ClrtJtttons'. 

“ They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  even/ 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland” — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  hare  looked 
carefully  through  the  volumes :  they  are  admirably  *  got 
up ’ ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists.” — Art-Journal. 


BLACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing-  194  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  10s.  6 d. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
—John  Bull. 

“A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
useful  map6.  — Athenaeum. 


T)  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

A)  of  SCOTLAND ;  containing  an  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  85.  6 d. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.” —  Spectator. 


I )  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

)  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  minutely-accurate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney 
Hall  ;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists ;  and  an  ample  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  5s. 

“  It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense — its  de¬ 
scriptions  are  charmingly  written — its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute — and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 


T)  LACK’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

13  OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra¬ 
velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
all  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roads,  and 
Four  engraved  Charts  of  those  localities  which  possess 
peculiar  Historical  or  Picturesque  interest.  Fifth 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  In  a  neat  closely- 
printed  volume.  Price  3s.  6 d. 

“  A  work  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.” — Scotsman. 


PLACE’S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDIN- 

1)  BURGII.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  2s.  6 d.  And 
GUIDE  through  GLASGOW.  Third  Edition.  Price 
2s.  With  Maps  and  Views,  and  Description  of  the 
Environs. 

Both  these  works  are  compiled  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers ;  their  contents  being  arranged  in  distinct 
walks,  indicated  by  different  colours  on  the  maps  of 
the  respective  cities.  The  tourist  is  thus  enabled  to 
traverse  the  ground  without  any  further  assistance, 
and  to  visit  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  both  cities  in  a 
very  short  time. 


PLACE’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OE 

13  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  all  the  Roads 
and  Railways.  Size  32  inches  by  22\.  In  a  neat 
portable  case.  Price  4s.  6d. 

“  A  beautifully-executed  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which,  after  careful  observation  and  reference,  we  can 
characterize  as  being  among  the  most  correct  ever  is¬ 
sued.” — Mining  Journal. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  25.  6 d. 


I) LACK’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 

_D  SCOTLAND.  With  all  the  Roads  and  Railways. 
Size  32  inches  by  22.J.  In  a  neat  portable  case.  Price 
45.  6 d. 

“  A  hand  some-looking'  Map,  of  large  dimensions,  yet 
so  well  mounted  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of  a 
pocket-book,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  a  partial 
examination.” — Spectator. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2s.  6 d. 


Black's  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  6d. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  2s.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 
each. 

Black's  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  Is.  6d, 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland-  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  6d. 

ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  Edinburgh ; 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published, 

TIIE  AUT0BI0GEAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT; 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  FRIENDS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES. 

In  three  volumes,  post  8vo.  with  three  Portraits,  price  31a-.  C d.  cloth. 


“  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt  ought  to  be  a  valuable  and  interesting  work.  His  life  has  been  a  long 
and  varied  one;  the  hero  has  played  a  tolerably  distinguished  part  on  the  literary  stage,  has  seen  and  suffered 
much,  and  has  mixed  in  his  time  familiarly  with  notabilities  of  every  kind.  *  *  *  In  spite  of  the  many  faults  of 
the  work,  there  are  chapters  to  be  found  in  these  volumes  worthy  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  pen,  and  very  delightful  to  read. 
Beautiful  fragments  of  criticism  shine  here  and  there  with  unmistakeable  lustre.” — Times. 

“  These  volumes  contain  a  personal  recollection  of  the  literature  and  politics,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  literary  men  and  politicians  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reminiscences  arc  varied  by  sketches  of  manners 
during  the  same  period,  and  by  critical  remarks  on  various  topics.  They  are  also  extended  by  boyish  recollec¬ 
tion,  family  tradition,  and  contemporary  reading ;  so  that  we  have  a  sort  of  social  picture  of  almost  a  century,  with 
its  fluctuations  of  public  fortune  and  its  changes  of  fashions,  manners,  and  opinions.” — Spectator. 

“  In  these  volumes  we  have  Leigh  Hunt  before  us  with  all  his  cleverness,  all  his  honesty,  and  more  good-nature 
than  ever.  It  is  a  book  which  it  does  one  good  to  read.  There  are  some  noble  lessons  of  toleration  and  charity, 
of  faith  and  courage,  to  be  learnt  from  it.” — Atlas. 

“  There  has  been  no  work  of  its  kind  pubHshed  for  many  years  half  so  valuable  in  every  respect  as  this  Auto¬ 
biography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  none  recently  produced  half  so  amusing.” — Observer. 

“  A  delightful  work.  It  contains  something  for  every  class  of  readers.  Mr.  Hunt  has  given  us  a  pleasant 
gossiping  book  that  will  be  generally,  not  to  say  universally,  read.” — Economist. 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 


IMGARO . Mozart .  16s.  Od. 

T  2.  NORMA . Bellini .  10s.  6 d. 

3.  II,  BARBIERE . Rossini .  lGs.  Od. 

4.  SONNAMBULA . Bellini .  12s.  6rf. 

5.  DER  EREISCHUTZ  Weber .  12s.  6rf. 

6.  DON  JUAN . Mozart .  18s.  0 d. 

7.  LUCREZIABORGIA,  Donizetti,  (now  publishing,) 
ALL  PERFECT  AS  TIIE  AUTHORS’  COPIES, 

With  English  Words  and  the  Original  Texts, 

In  Boosey’s  Series  of  Operas  entitled 
“  THE  STANDARD  LYRIC  DRAMA.” 

T.  Boosey  and  Co.  Holies  Street. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  Is. 

Q  ALT,  ITS  HUIITFUL  EFFECTS  OX 

O  THE  BODY"  AND  MIND  OF  MAN:  as 
truly  taught  by  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Philosophers.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Revelations  of  Egyptian  Mysteries,  &c.” 

“  Well  worthy  of  attention.  We  doubt  not  that  Dr. 
Howard  will  make  many  converts.” — British  ij-  Foreign 
Med.-Chir.  Rev. 

“  We  direct  the  very  closest  attention  of  our  readers 
to  these  subjects.” — Asiatic  and  Colonial  Quarterly 
Journal. 

London  :  W.  and  T.  Piper,  23,  Paternoster  Row  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


ADAMS’S  KING’S  MESSENGERS-FOURTII 
EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  small  8vo.  price  2s.  6 d.  the  Fourth 
Edition  of 

''DUE  KING’S  MESSENGERS;  au 

i  Allegorical  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  William  Adams, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  TIIE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS.  Ninth  Edi¬ 
tion.  2s.  6d.  (Also  a  cheaper  edition,  price  Is.) 

2.  THE  DISTANT  HILLS.  Fifth  Edition.  2s. Qd. 

3.  THE  OLD  MAN’S  HOME.  Ninth  Edition. 
2s.  £d.  (Also  a  cheaper  edition,  price  Is.) 

4.  A  COLLECTED  EDITION  of  the  above 
SACRED  ALLEGORIES.  With  Portrait  and  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  10s.  6 d. 

5.  TIIE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  HOLY  WEEK. 
Third  Edition.  5s. 

6.  THE  FALL  OF  CRCESUS.  3s.  6 d. 

7.  BONCIIURCII ;  containing  a  Biographical  Notice 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Adams.  With  Portrait  and  Plates. 
2s.  6 d. 


NEW  WORKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.— A  NEW 
TALE  BY  SILVERPEN. 

Published  this  day,  beautifully  Illustrated  by  Harvey, 
price  7s.  6 d.  elegantly  bound  and  gilt, 

DOCTOR’S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER: 

the  Story  of  a  Child’s  Life  amidst  the  Woods  and 
Ilills.  By  Eliza  Meteyard. 

Just  pubHshed,  price  2s.  6<2.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
THOUGHTS  FOR  HOME,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  recently  published, 
‘TRUTH  IS  EVERYTHING. 

New  Illustrated  Series, 

Handsomely  bound  and  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.  each, 

i. 

IIOW  TO  WIN  LOVE  ;  or  Rhoda’s  Lesson.  Second 
Edition.  ii. 

STRATAGEMS.  By  Camilla  Toulmin. 

hi. 

PIPPIE’S  WARNING.  By  Mrs.  Crowe, 
iv. 

MY  OLD  PUPILS.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  School¬ 
boy  Days.”  v. 

PLEASANT  PASTIME;  or  Drawingroom  Dramas 
for  Private  Representation  by  the  Young.  By  a  Lady. 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row* 

This  day,  in  8vo.  price  16s.  containing  819  closely- 
printed  pages,  and  illustrated  by  238  Engravings  on 
Wood,  a  Second  Edition,  great U  enlarged,  of 

qUIE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

i  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.C.S.E.  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  former  Edition  was  thus  noticed  : 

“  An  improvement,  we  will  venture  to  say,  upon  all 
that  has  gone  before  it.” — London  Medical  Gazette. 

“An  admirable  epitome  of  the  surgical  science  of  the 
day.” — Lancet. 

“It  presents  the  philosophy  of  the  science  more  fully 
and  clearly  than  any  other  work  in  the  language  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.”  Philadelphia  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer.  — 

Recently  published,  by  the  ame  Author, 

rriIE  PRACTICE  OE  SURGERY.  In 

1  small  8vo.  price  9s.  containing  710  closely-printed 
pages. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman  &  Co.  London. 


|)EOWX’S  LECTUBES  OX  ETHICS 

I  )  (or  Moral  Philosophy),  with  a  Preface  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Post  8vo.  reduced  to  6s. 

“  The  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  from  men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all  ages.”  —  Preface  by 
Dr.  Chalmers. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index;  reduced  from 
21.  2s.  to  1/.  8s. 

The  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  one  vol.  18s. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


TO  TOURISTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  day,  in  a  closely-printed  volume,  (800  pp.) 
price  10s.  6rf. 

Y1UIDE  to  the  HIGHLANDS  and  IS- 

VT  LANDS  of  SCOTLAND,  including  ORKNEY 
and  ZETLAND;  Descriptive  of  their  Scenery,  Statis¬ 
tics,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History;  containing  also. 
Directions  for  Visiting  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with 
a  Large  Map,  Views,  Tables  of  Distances,  Notices  of 
Inns,  &c.  By  George  and  Peter  Anderson  of  Inver¬ 
ness.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  remodelled  through¬ 
out. 

“  The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.” — Allas. 

“  By  far  the  fullest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  best 
written  Guide  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  has 
ever  been  published.”— Monthly-  Revieio. 

“  No  stranger  should  set  foot  in  the  Highlands  until 
lie  has  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  Anderson’s 
Guide  ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  found  most  agreeable 
reading,  without  any  reference  to  the  express  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  written,  and  ought  therefore  to 
have  a  place  in  every  library.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  first  thing  the  tourist  should  ask  for  when  he 
comes  here  to  enjoy  a  few  pleasure  excursions  over 
Scotland  is  Anderson’s  Guide.” — Edinburgh  Advertiser . 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and 
sold  by  all  BookseUers. 


Dedicated ,  by  Permissioti,  to  Dr.  Abcrci'ombic. 

In  1  thick  volume  8vo.  double  columns,  price  12s. 

The  Ninth  Edition,  enlarged,  corrected,  and 
improved,  of 

4  DICTIOXAEY  OE  MEDICIXE, 

}\_  DESIGNED  FOR  POPULAR  USE.  Contain¬ 
ing  an  Account  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ;  with 
Directions  for  Administering  Medicines;  the  Regula¬ 
tion  of  Diet  and  Regimen  ;  and  the  Management  of  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Alexander 
Macaulay,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the 
New  Town  Dispensary. 

“  Just  such  a  work  as  every  head  of  a  family  ought 
to  have  on  his  book-shelf.” — Brighton  Herald. 

“  If  sterling  merit  might  be  the  passport  to  success, 
this  work  wHl  obtain  the  most  extensive  celebrity.” — 
Bath  Herald. 

“  Calculated  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished 
in  a  popular  system  of  medicine.” — Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

“We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  better  adapted 
for  consultation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  Decidedly  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.” — Caledonian  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


A  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  the  following  Bible 
Dictionaries  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  post-paid 
appheation  to  the  Edinburgh  Publishers. 

A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  RIBLICAL 

\  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Kitto,  assisted  by  40 
able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and 
American,  whose  initials  are  affixed  to  their  respective 
Contributions.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  554  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood,  besides  Maps  and  Views  on  Steel, 
and  presents  a  compendium  of  Biblical  information, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  this  country  to 
surpass  any  similar  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
In  2  thick  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  3/. 


i  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL 

A  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Kitto.  Forming  a 
Popular  Digest  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding  Work, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Religious  Public,  and  possessing  the  same  superiority 
over  popular  dictionaries  of  its  class  as  the  Original 
Work  confessedly  does  over  those  which  aspire  to 
higher  erudition.  In  a  thick  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  336 
Engravings  on  Wood,  price  25s. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.; 
and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  London. 
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THE  SPECTATOR-  [September 


7,  1850. 


Just  published,  price  Is.  6 d.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

nISTORIC  CHARADES;  or  English 

Wild  Flowers.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pearls  from 
Ocean  Wave.” 

London :  I).  Bogie,  Fleet  Street ;  Bath  :  Simms  &  Sox. 
PARIS  EXCURSIONS. 

Just  published,  an  entirely  New  and  Corrected  Edit,  of 

/  i  ALIGNANI’S  GUIDE  TO  PARIS; 

VI  with  a  Map  and  Plates.  Price  10s.  Gd.  bound ; 
may  be  had  without  the  plates,  7s.  Gd.  bound. 

London:  Simpkix,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

THE  LION-HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  245. 

rpil  K  SECOND  EDITION  of  MR. 

J  GORDON  CUMMING’S  ADVENTURES  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

'  REM  A I  NS  OF  TH  K  REV.  H.  F.  LYTE. 

In  small  8vo.  price  8s. 

PEMAIXS  of  the  late  Rev.  HENRY 

_L\  FRANCIS  LYTE,  Incumbent  of  Lower  Brix- 
ham,  Devon;  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  the  Editor. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

WAR  IN  HUNGARY. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  105.  6/7. 

I  DHLS  KOSSUTH  and  the  LAST  KE- 

J  VOLUTIONS  in  HUNGARY  and  TRANSYL¬ 
VANIA  ;  containing"  a  detailed  Biography  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Magyar  Movement. 

London  :  John  Rod-well,  46,  New  Bond  Street. 


Price  45.  the  Second  Edition  of 

A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the 

RECTUM.  By  James  Syme,  F.R.S.E.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.  See. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 

This  day,  price  15.  6 d. 

I)  LACK’S  IRON  HIGHWAY  from 

1)  LONDON  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW; 
being  a  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Railway  Lines  con¬ 
ducting  between  these  Cities,  (vi&  Gretna,  Carlisle, 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Stafford,  and  Birmingham,)  with 
Charts  exhibiting  the  continuous  Lines  and  their 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  large  extent  of  the  adjacent 
country.— Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  : 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  price  15. 

A  PRACTICAL  POINT  ABOUT  OX- 

FORD.  Considered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  by  Rev.  D.  Melville,  M.A.  of  Brazennose  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield  Hall,  and 
Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

Parker,  Oxford  and  London ;  Andrews,  Durham. 

Two  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  in  folio,  price  4/.  145.  6r7. ; 
Proofs,  6/.  65. 

ME  BRITANNIA  AND  CONWAY 

TUBULAR  BR I DGES  ;  with  general  Inquiries  on 
Beams  and  011  the  Properties  of  Material  used  in  Con¬ 
struction.  By  Edwin  Clark,  Resident  Engineer.  With 
the  Sanction  and  under  the  Supervision  of  Robert 
Stephenson. 

Day  and  Son,  17,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ; 
and  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 


i 


PROFESSOR  YOUNG’S  MENSURATION. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  45.  cloth, 

A  N  INTRODUCTORY  TREATISE  on 

iV  MENSURATION,  intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Students.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Insti¬ 
tution,  Author  of  “  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,”  “  Elements 
of  Geometry,”  &c.  &c. 

-Simms  and  MTntyue,  13,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
and  Donegall  Street,  Belfast. 


T 


"'HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  CLXXIV.— ADVERTISEMENTS  for  the 
forthcoming  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  2:3d,  and  BILLS  for  insertion  by  the  25th 
instant. — John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published, 

TIE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

1  Nos.  186  and  187,  price  65.  each;  being  the  IN¬ 
DEX  to  Vols.  LI.  to  LXXX.  inclusive. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Price  25.  Gd. ;  or  by  post,  35. 

'THE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGA- 


T 


DR.  SCOFFERN  ON  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 
Just  published,  in  8vo.  with  Illustrations  (one 
coloured),  price  105.  6/7.  cloth, 

rr\ HE  MANUFACTURE  OP  SUGAR, 

I  in  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  Chemically  Consi¬ 
dered.  By  John  Scokferx,  M.B.  Lond.  late  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersgate  College  of  Medicine. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  price  5s. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the 

T  V  THERAPEUTIC  USES  of  TEREBINTHINE 
MEDICINES  ;  with  Observations  on  Tubercular  Con¬ 
sumption,  Gout,  Mineral  Waters,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Smith,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  London,  See. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  price  5s.  6/7. 

THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  and 
TREATMENT  of  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

New  Edition  of 

ROBINSON’S  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

On  Wednesday,  September  11th,  Mill  be  published, 
in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  18s.  cloth, 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON 

mjL  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edwaiid 
Robinson,  D.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Union  'Eheological  Seminary,  New  York ; 
Author  of  “  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,”  &c.  A 
New  Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten. 
London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

ROAD  AND  RAILWAY  GUIDE  THROUGH 
ENGLAND. 

Price  10s.  6 d.  a  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  of 

I )  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

I I  and  ROAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE-BOOK 
through  ENGLAND  and  WALES;  containing  194 
Routes,  and  26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and 
Charts,  besides  Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  con¬ 
tains  upwards  of  5,000  Names,  and  embraces  a  List  of 
the  Inns  in  all  the  Towns  and  Villages.  The  volume 
is  tersely  written,  closely  printed,  and  portable. 

“  Forty-eight  new  routes,  twelve  engraved  charts, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  letterpress  have 
been  added  to  what  in  its  olden  state  was  the  cheapest, 
the  best,  and  the  handiest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and  sold 
by  all  Booksellers. 


ZINE,  for  September,  Contains:  Maurice  Tier- 
nay,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Chap.  XII. — “A  Glance 
at  Staff-Duty.”  Chap.  XIII. — A  Farewell  Letter. 
Chap.  XI V.— A  Surprise  and  an  Escape— Leigh  Hunt 
— Lady  Alice  Daventry;  or  the  Night  of  Crime — Popu¬ 
lar  Chansons  of  France.  By  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby 
— Second  Scientific  Balloon  Ascent  of  MM.  Barral  and 
Bixio — Encumbered  Estates  Court — Wordsworth’s  New 
Poem — Grace  Kennedy.  Chapters  I.  II.  III. — The 
Railway — French  Novels  and  Novelists.  Balzac — Sand 
— C.  de  Bernard — Sue — Dumas— Reybaud — Sandeau, 
Sec. — Elfinair;  or  the  Charmed  Bracelet — A  Fancy — 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Dublin  :  James  M'Glasiian,  21,  D’Olier  Street;  W. 
S.  Orii  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  TALE  BY  MISS  JEWSBURY. 

rpHE  LADIES’  COMPANION,  for 


September  7,  Contains:  Chapter  First  of  The 
Sorrows  of  Gentility,  by  Geraldine  E.  Jewsbury — Miss 
Mitford’s  Readings  of  Poetry,  Old  and  New — John 
Clare — The  Sunbeam  in  the  Attic,  Chapter  III. — Chap¬ 
ters  on  Dress,  &c.  &c. — With  a  beautiful  large  En¬ 
graving  of  “  The  Outcast”;  also  Illustrations  of  Dress, 
Work,  &c. 

%'*  Now  ready,  the  First  Volume,  elegantly  bound,  105. 

A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  3d. ;  stamped, 
4 d. ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street ;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. 

HUE  PARLOUR  LIBRARY, 

One  Shilling  each  volume. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  state  t Hat  all  G.  P.  R.  JAMES’S 
WORKS  lately  out  of  print  arc  again  reprinted,  and 
may  be  had  of  every  bookseller  and  at  all  the  railway 
stations.  Works  by  the  following  popular  authors  have 
also  been  published  in  the  “  Parlour  Library." 


'i 


A.  Lamartine 
G.  P.  R.  James 
Washington  Irving 
Miss  Mitford 
Author  of  “  Emilia  Wynd- 
ham.” 

Lady  L - 

Miss  Austen 
William  Carleton 

Simms  and  M‘ Intyre 


Gerald  Griffin 
Mary  Howitt 
T.  C.  Grattan 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall 
Rodolpli  Toppfer 
Leitch  Ritchie 
The  O’Hara  Family 
W.  Meinhold 
Alex.  Dumas 
London  and  Belfast. 


NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

/HARDENING. — The  Fruit,  Flower,  and 

\  I  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.E.  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  60  Wood-cuts.  Price  3 5.  Gd. 

“  One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  gardening  ex¬ 
tant.” — Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

“  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  excellent  work  on  horticul¬ 
ture,  which  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
branch  of  science  of  which  it  treats.” — Professor  Dun¬ 
bar's  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 
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8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


ME.  BENTLEY’S 
LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS  TO  BE 
PUBLISHED  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


A  TILGRIMAGE  TO 

THE  LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS; 

Or  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judsca  and 
Egypt.  By  the  Rev.  Moses  Makgoliouth.  In  2  vols. 
8 vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


LONDON  AND  ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 

By  J.  IIkn-eagf,  Jesse,  Author  of  “  Literary  and  Histo¬ 
rical  Memorials  of  London,”  “England  under  the 
Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 
Price  28 s.  [. Published  this  day. 


PERSONAL  ADVENTURES 

DURING  THE  LATE  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  HUNGARY. 

By  the  Baroness  von  Beck.  Comprising  an  Account  of 
her  Missions  under  the  orders  of  Kossuth  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  posts  of  the  Hungarian  army  during  the  con¬ 
test.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Kossuth 
and  Major  Carl.  Balvy. 


LIFE  IN  AUSTRIA  AND 
HUNGARY. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

By  Mary  Norman.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  [Now  ready. 

Y. 

LIFE,  SCENERY,  &  CUSTOMS 

IN  SIERRA  LEONE  AND  THE  GAMBIA. 


With  Travelling  Maps  and  Plans, 

R.  MUR  R  AY’S  II A  N  D  BOOKS. 

The  entire  Series  may  be  had. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK.  5s. 
HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  RHINE.  125. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SOUTH  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  125. 

HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH 
PAINTING.  125. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SWITZERLAND  AND  THE 
ALPS.  105. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  PY¬ 
RENEES.  125.  [165. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA. 
HANDBOOK  OF  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
PAINTING.  125. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  ITALY  AND 
FLORENCE.  125. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CENTRAL  ITALY  AND 
ROME.  165. 

HANDBOOK  OF  MALT  A  AND  THE  EAST. 
HANDBOOK  OF  EGYPT.  15s.  [15s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  EUROPE.  245. 
HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON.  165. 

Also,  Next  Week, 

HANDBOOK  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

T  II  E  N  E  W  NOVELS. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

rpHE  LUTTRELLS  ;  or  the  Two  Mar- 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Anxiety  about  tbe  crops  seems  to  be  allayed.  In  an  article  of 
«laborate  reassurance,  the  Times  pledges  its  reputation  for  accu¬ 
rate  commercial  knowledge  to  the  calculation  that  the  wheat  crop, 
although  not  redundant,  has  been  vouchsafed  in  “  merciful  suffi¬ 
ciency  ” ;  that  barley  and  oats  are  above  the  average  ;  and  that 
although  the  potato  crop,  especiaUy  in  Ireland,  is  much  scourged 
by  blight,  an  immense  quantity  has  been  sown,  and  the  gross 
amount  will  serve  to  cover  the  partial  loss,  so  as  to  leave  enough 
for  the  actual  wants  of  the  people.  This  estimate,  prominently 
advanced  by  the  great  journal  of  London  City,  is  likely  to  be  better 
in  point  of  comprehensiveness  and  authenticity  than  any  synopsis 
which  we  could  collect  from  the  local  accounts  or  from  personal 
knowledge  of  several  parts  of  the  country ;  but  we  may  say,  that 
what  does  come  within  our  own  knowledge  comports  with  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  Times. 

The  same  journal  sets  down  the  price  of  wheat  at  45s.,  and 
sharply  advises  a  truce  to  agitation  among  the  agriculturists,  as 
inopportune,  and  as  unseemly  for  “  gentlemen.”  This  advice  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  intended  as  a  counteraction  to  incentives  in  other 
quarters,  based  on  the  state  of  the  crops  in  America.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Standard,  who  has  obtained  some  trust,  calculates 
the  amount  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  for  1850  as  compared 
xvith  1847,  to  have  increased,  in  wheat  from  15  to  22  millions  of 
quarters,  in  maize  from  58  to  80  miHions.  This  increase,  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  cannot  he  due  to  improvement  of  the  seasons,  but  is  the 
speculative  result  of  English  free  trade,  and  is  a  “  deathblow  to 
our  domestic  agriculture.” 

Of  course,  free  trade  must  have  its  practical  effects,  and  they 
must  include  some  increase  to  our  foreign  trade,  especially  in 
the  natural  productions  of  foreign  countries :  the  Eree-trader  will 
be  warranted  in  his  calculations  and  promises  if  our  manufactures 
keep  pace  with  foreign  imports.  But  taking  the  whole  round 
of  facts,  we  are  inclined  to  reckon  that  the  present  state  of  the 
crops  and  of  the  wheat-market  is  just  such  as  wiH  most  tend  to 
smooth  the  movement  of  the  agricultural  classes  over  the  transition 
state  from  protection  to  free  trade.  Had  there  been  a  plethora  of 
wheat  at  home,  prices  must  have  been  beaten  down,  the  farmers’ 
■affairs  would  have  been  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  landlords 
would  have  felt  the  embarrassments  of  their  tenants.  The  compa¬ 
rative  tightness  of  the  home  market  will  maintain  wheat  up  to  the 
highest  practicable  level.  The  assured  supply  from  abroad  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  practical  abundance  for  the  people  at  large,  so  that 
no  distress  will  exercise  a  baneful  reflex  influence  on  agriculture ; 
while  many  signs  of  activity  next  year  promise  a  large  increase  to 
consumption.  On  the  whole,  then,— adhering  in  the  estimate  to 
present  appearances,  and  excluding  contingencies  that  cannot  be 
foreseen,  but  which  so  often  rebuke  the  folly  of  trusting  to  human 
calculation, — we  may  hope  that  the  ensuing  agricultural  year 
will  be  one  of  mitigated  difficulty  for  the  land  interests  favour¬ 
able  to  exertion ;  for  the  country  at  large,  one  of  sufficiency  and 
case. 

Probably  the  sounder  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland— sounder, 
though  stiU  scarcely  risen  above  the  lowest  level  of  debasement — - 
will  tend  more  than  anything  to  counteract  the  noxious  effects  of 
agitations  like  those  which  the  Romanists  are  striving  to  arouse. 
The  Synod  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  dignitaries  at  Thurles 
has  closed  its  sitting,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  clear  account  of  its 
proceedings.  Something  has  been  resolved  against  the  Queen’s 
CoHeges ;  but  we  know  not  what.  Some  of  the  Prelates  have  de¬ 
clined  to  act  as  visitors  to  the  Colleges;  and  in  dismissing  the 
Synod,  the  Primate  preached  implicit  obedience  to  Rome,  as  the 
rock  by  which,  amid  all  the  changes  of  Europe  and  the  storms  of 
internal  anarchy,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  safely  moored  ever 
since  the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  But  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  jus¬ 
tified— on  his  visit  to  Belfast  in  his  Northern  tour— in  aHuding  to 


the  improvement  which  he  has  initiated  in  Irish  agriculture ;  the 
chastening  scourge  of  famine  has  done  more  towards  extirpating 
false  systems  ;  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  is  doing  its  work  well ; 
and  as  Ireland  advances  in  material  prosperity,  her  reconcilement 
to  the  state  under  which  she  lives  ought  to  wean  her  from  anti¬ 
quated  reliances  and  the  spiritual  stimulants  of  a  helpless  despair. 

The  fashion  of  royalty  and  the  promise  of  success  develop 
themselves,  pari  passu,  in  the  tours  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  as 
President  of  the  Erench  Republic.  It  is  said  that  his  visit  to 
Cherbourg  was  meant  to  counteract  the  Joinville  influence  in  its 
strongest  part ;  and,  commanding  the  facilities  of  a  royal  position, 
which  were  always  denied  to  the  young  naval  Prince  of  the  house 
of  Orleans,  the  President  has  been  able  to  delight  the  people  of 
the  French  Portsmouth  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  great  naval 
battle-show,  with  Engfish  officials  and  private  friends  courting 
him.  The  Cherbourg  people  asked  for  “  works  ” :  Louis  Napoleon 
promised  them  to  continue  the  works  and  policy  of  Napoleon  when 
he  should  be  endowed  with  the  stability  and  powers  of  the  Emperor. 
This  is  the  plainest  speaking  we  have  had  yet ;  hut  it  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  successful ;  and  if  we  may  trust  in  any  degree  to 
appearances,  the  visit  of  the  President  to  Cherbourg  has  established 
these  two  conclusions, — he  has  in  three  days  gained  a  popularity  avail¬ 
able  against  that  of  the  most  popular  member  of  the  Orleans  family ; 
and  he  has  ascertained  that  a  distinct  offer  to  accept  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  and  even  an  Imperial  position  can  be  safely  made  in  the  present 
temper  of  France.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  France  worild 
just  now  accord  such  a  position,  since  Cherbourg  is  necessarily  more 
imbued  with  the  love  of  rank  and  subordinated  discipline  than 
other  places  of  greater  political  importance ;  but  it  does  foUow  that 
Cherbourg  furnishes  a  good  field  for  throwing  out  such  ideas  so 
that  France  may  become  accustomed  to  them  and  to  seeing  them 
favourably  received ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  exhibitions  as 
those  at  which  our  own  Admiralty  has  so  obligingly  assisted,  are 
calculated  to  revive  in  France,  generally,  affections  associated  with 
the  memory  of  the  Emperor-uncle  to  the  “  nephew  of  my  uncle,” 
with  the  military  glories,  and  with  the  pertinacious  naval  aspi¬ 
rations  of  France.  Moreover,  Louis  Napoleon  proves  to  he  a  very 
able,  self-possessed,  and  improving  state  actor. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  at  this  moment  M.  Bonaparte 
looks  with  smaH  apprehensions  on  the  coquettish  condolences  which 
the  funeral  of  Louis  Philippe  has  occasioned  between  the  Count 
de  Chambord,  soi-disant  “  Ring  Henry  the  Fifth,”  and  “  his  aunt 
and  cousins  ”  the  family  of  the  late  Ring  of  the  Erench.  The  very 
clubbing  of  rival  family  “  claims  ”  upon  a  property  altogether 
alienated  and  in  possession  of  others — to  wit,  the  property  in  the 
French  nation — indicates  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness  in 
severalty;  and  one  does  not  see  that  a  junction  of  the  two  widows 
and  their  little  charge  with  the  sickly  and  slighted  Due  de  Bor¬ 
deaux  forms  a  very  alarming  alliance.  The  less  so,  since  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  Count  de  Salvandy  as  go-between — the  titled 
pedagogue  who  kept  his  Countship  in  his  pocket  rather  than  pay 
for  it,  made  himself  de  trop  even  to  the  bureaucratic  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe  by  his  meddlesome  self-seeking,  and  wasted  in 
pedantic  trivialities  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  ever  offered 
to  a  young  statesman.  Nothing  that  can  be  created  by  a  Sal¬ 
vandy  can  be  alarming  to  the  French  nation,  nor  will  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  he  frightened  by  the  compactest  alliance  of  “  aunts  and 
cousins.” 

Germany  is  becoming  the  theatre  of  more  than  one  state  of  agi¬ 
tation,  of  a  kind  to  excite  solicitude,  but  also  to  reawaken  hopes. 
The  tendency  of  events  is  to  give  another  shake  to  Absolutism, 
and  to  reunite  those  influences  which  are  naturally  opposed  to 
Absolutism  but  have  been  wasting  their  energies  in  useless  con¬ 
flicts.  The  half-recognizcd  war  of  the  Dutohies  proceeds  lan¬ 
guidly  ;  the  terms  of  a  genuine  settlement  being,  evidently,  still 
to  seek.  A  bad  project  imputed  to  Prussia,  by  a  Parisian  journal, 
is  the  reconquest  of  the  Swiss  province  of  Neufchatel  to  arbitrary 
government,  with  the  help  of  Austria  and  Russia,  if.  not  of 
France  !  But  these  smaUer  outlying  questions  shrink  into  un¬ 
importance  before  the  momentous  question  which  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel  is  precipitating. 

The  Hessian  Elector  labours  under  the  odious  burden  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  his  soul  rises  above  such  thrall,  and  he  has  recently 
tried  to  separate  his  little  domain  from  the  rest  of  Germany  in  po¬ 
litical  progress.  To  that  end,  he  appointed  as  his  Minister  Has- 
senpflug ;  who  set  himself  to  the  work  of  nullifying  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  He  is  trying  to  levy  taxes  without  Parliamentary  sanction, 
in  defiance  of  an  express  clause  in  the  constitution ;  and  to  fortify 
himself  in  that  course,  he  has  declared  the  entire  dominions  of  the 
Elector  in  a  state  of  siege !  Iu  other  words,  by  a  bold  stretch  of 
royal  prerogative,  he  tries  to  set  aside  all  Parliamentary  law  by 
ordaining  martial  law. 
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The  question  is,  will  the  Elector’s  subjects  acquiesce  in  this  de¬ 
liberate  tyranny  ?  Should  they  not,  it  is  expected  that  Bavaria  will 
send  in  troops  to  coerce  them.  If  so,  will  not  the  Elector’s  own  army 
patriotically  raise  the  constitutional  flag  and  resist  the  Bavarian 
invader  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  supposed  that  Austria  would  back 
Bavaria ;  but  then,  further,  that  Prussia  would  back  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and  so  finally  and  openly  take  a  stand 
for  constitutional  government  in  Germany.  Such  is  the  problem 
precipitated  by  Hesse-Cassel. 

The  Eiiited  States  are  still  undergoing  those  two  incidents  of  the 
transition,  which  we  have  so  recently  noticed — boundary  agitation 
and  slavery  agitation.  Governor  Bell  of  Texas  is  talking  very 
big  indeed,  about  raising  regiments  to  command  the  boundary 
which  Texas  ordains  for  herself:  but  at  Washington  they  do  not 
turn  pale  at  the  tremendous  Governor ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
laugh.  Nor  does  the  swelling  murmur  of  Nullification  in 
the  North  raise  much  practical  alarm, — although  it  has  a 
practical  ground,' — for  the  simple  reason,  that  all  shrewd  poli¬ 
ticians  see  beyond  the  actual  stage.  Not  only  has  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  recapture  of  fugitive 
slaves  by  very  stringent,  indeed  very  tyrannical  provisions,  hut 
President  Fillmore  has  wisely  resolved  to  administer  the  bill  in 
its  own  sense.  Wisely  we  say,  because  all  reforms  attained  by 
evasion  of  the  distinct  law  are  precarious  in  duration  and  self- 
defeating  in  the  moral  effect.  This  resolve  of  the  President,  how¬ 
ever,  has  occasioned  the  retirement  of  a  respectable  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  has  greatly  exasperated  the  North.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  this  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  is  one  among  many  frag¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill,  and  that  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  more  than  one  set-off  of  an  opposite  tendency.  The  balance  of 
the  enactments  recently  passed  must  help  to  facilitate  and  develop 
the  growth  of  ideas  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  no  doubt,  the  Eepuhlic  has  many  a  trial  to 
undergo. 


€\t  Bhtrnpnlia. 

A  farewell  dejeuner  was  given  to  Dr.  Jackson  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Training  College,  Battersea,  by  the  masters,  students,  and 
officers  of  the  College.  Lord  Ashley  was  to  have  presided,  but  from  some 
mistake  was  not  present.  The  Reverend  T.  B.  Murray,  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  East,  took  the  chair ;  and  from  personal  knowledge  described  Dr. 
Jackson’s  exemplary  course  since  the  time  when  he  worked  in  a  very  poor 
incumbency  in  Mile-end  for  God’s  glory  and  the  good  of  man.  His  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  education  had  been  displayed  in  every  position  he  filled, 
but  in  none  more  than  in  his  headship  of  the  Training  College  of  Batter¬ 
sea.  A  piece  of  plate,  given  by  the  students,  was  presented  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son  ;  who  accepted  it  with  earnest  assurances  that  his  children  should  pre¬ 
serve  its  tradition,  and  go  on  with  the  good  work  of  developing  the  moral 
powers  of  our  peasantry  by  the  revealed  Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 

A  meeting  convened  by  the  “National  Democrats”  in  Farringdon 
Hall,  Snow  Hill,  on  Tuesday,  considered  the  conduct  of  the  workmen  in 
Messrs.  Barclay’s  brewery,  “  in  expression  of  the  detestation  felt  towards 
the  assassin  and  woman-flogger  Haynau  by  aU  true  Englishmen  ”  ;  and 
in  the  end  passed  the  following  resolution — 

“  That  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  brethren ;  that  the  infliction  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  cruelty  upon  any  country  is  an  outrage  to  all  nations;  that  Ita¬ 
lians  and  Hungarians  command  the  sympathy,  and  their  Austrian  oppressors 
the  hatred  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  that  foremost  among  the 
Austrian  tyrants  in  Italy  and  chief  among  the  Austrian  savages  of  Hungary 
stands  Marshal  Ilaynau,  the  military  murderer,  executioner,  and  woman- 
flogger  ;  that  the  aforesaid  Marshal  Haynau  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
outlawed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  and  amenable  to  popular  justice;  and  that 
therefore  the  humiliating  punishment  inflicted  upon  that  miscreant  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Barclay  and  Perkins’s  brewery  was  honourable  and 
praiseworthy  to  the  administrators  thereof;  and  this  meeting  declares  the 
brewery  workmen  and  the  high-spirited  men  and  women  who  assisted  in 
chastising  the  Austrian  assassin  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  freedom  and  justice  throughout  the 
World.” 

The  audience  was  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  brewers’  men.  The 
chief  speakers  were  Mr.  D.  W.  Ruffy,  Mr.  Julian  Harney,  and  “Citizen 
Engels,  a  foreigner  in  a  long  beard,  “who  had  fought  for  freedom  in 
many  lands.”  The  oratory  was  enforced  by  dramatic  music  ;  English  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  hymn  of  the  Girondins  and  of  the  Marseillaise  were  sung  by 
Hungarian  and  Polish  gentlemen,  who  with  a  crowd  of  their  countrymen 
had  places  on  the  platform. 

The  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  was  reopened  on  Monday, 
with  additional  accommodations.  Two  copies  of  a  “  Supplemental  Cata¬ 
logue,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  volumes  folio,  have  been  supplied ; 
and  these  volumes  (with  the  old  Catalogue,  removed  from  the  West  room) 
are  ranged  on  the  lower  shelves  in  the  East  room.  Some  advance  of 
liberality  in  the  dealing  out  of  new  books  has  been  made ;  you  can  now 
get  books  published  last  year,  instead  of  those  only  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  least  two  years.  The  'wire  screen- w*ork  has  been  removed  from 
before  the  compartments  containing  the  books  of  reference,  and  more  con¬ 
venient  arrangements  are  made  in  the  minor  points  of  pens  and  ink. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook  is  about  to  be  repaired.  The  pic¬ 
ture  by  Benjamin  West  is  taken  down  to  be  placed  in  the  North  transept, 
and  a  window  is  to  be  opened  over  the  other.  It  is  expected  the  Grocers 
Company  will  present  one  of  stained  glass.  The  carved  work  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers.  The  organ-gallery  will  be  enriched 
similarly  to  that  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  Over  the  altar  is  to  be  placed  a  new 
cornice  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  church,  and  enriched  with  carvings 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Turner  ;  the  builder,  Mr.  Young. — 
Builder. 

1  he  piers  of  the  central  arch  in  Blaekfriar’s  bridge  have  been  sinking  so 
considerably  as  to  excite  alarm  as  to  the  safety  of  the  structure.  The  pier  to 
the  Southwark  side  of  the  arch  has  been  the  one  that  hitherto  sank  most; 
but  on  Monday  it  was  noted  that  the  Middlesex  pier  had  so  yielded  as  to  shift 
the  distortion  'tqtljc^  Middlesex  side.  Crowds  of  persons  went  to  inspect  the 


The  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  arc  about  to 
be  ventilated  by  the  steam-jet.  The  arrangements  are  settled,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  are  making  by  the  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney.  Fresh  air  is  to  be  brought  in  at  a  high  level 
above  the  courts,  and  the  vitiated  air  withdrawn  by  a  separate  jet  from  each 
court.  In  winter  they  are  to  be  warmed,  and  in  summer  cooled,  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  application  of  this  principle. 

Penny  omnibuses  have  commenced  running  between  the  South-eastern 
Railway  and  the  Bank. 

At  Worship  Street  Police  Office,  on  Thursday,  Henry  Barber,  a  respectable' 
young  man,  was  charged  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  bur¬ 
glary.  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  trimming-manufacturer  at  Bethnal  Green,  left 
his  house  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  evening.  On  his  return  he  found 
his  street-door  open,  and  the  place  had  been  plundered — silks,  jewellery,  and 
other  property,  altogether  worth  nearly  1,500/.,  had  been  carried  off.  Barber* 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Smith’s  wife  by  a  former  marriage;  he  lived  with  his 
grandfather  in  a  house  at  the  rear  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  the  yards  being  separated 
only  by  a  dwarf- wall ;  the  prosecutor  suspected  him,  and  directed  his  arrest. 
But  not  a  particle  of  evidence  was  adduced  against  him  :  none  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  found  at  his  residence, .  and  there  were  no  signs  of  any  one  having 
passed  over  the  dwarf-wall;  Mr.  Smith’s  house  seemed  to  have  been  entered 
by  the  street-door,  by  means  of  skeleton-keys.  Mr.  Hammill  immediately 
discharged  Barber,  declaring  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  justify  his  ap¬ 
prehension  . 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday,  Captain  Aaron  Smith,  who 
created  such  a  sensation  at  the  Borneo  meeting  in  the  City,  was  charged  with 
assaulting  a  tollman  employed  at  Waterloo  Bridge.  Mr.  Smith  attempted  to 
pass  through  the  carriage-gateway :  when  told  he  must  go  through  the  turn¬ 
stile,  he  tried  to  proceed  by  force,  and  struck  the  tollman.  After  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  was  taken  to  the  Police-station.  The  defendant  explained  to  the 
Magistrate,  that  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  save  a  railway-train ;  some  fifty 
persons  were  waiting  at  the  turnstile,  and  so  he  attempted  to  get  on  the 
bridge  by  the  carriage- way.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  very  badly 
treated  by  the  bridge  people ;  and  called  two  witnesses  to  prove  that  un¬ 
necessary  violence  had  been  employed  towards  him.  But  these  persons  did 
not  sec  the  beginning  of  the  fray.  Mr.  Henry  considered  that  the  case  had 
been  made  out,  and  inflicted  a  fine  of  51.  He  recommended  that  more  faci¬ 
lities  should  be  afforded  for  the  entry  of  foot-passengers  on  the  bridge,  as 
large  numbers  frequently  arrive  at  the  same  moment  in  consequence  of  tho 
vicinity  of  the  railway.  Captain  Smith  paid  the  fine,  but  threatened  to  try 
the  matter  in  another  court. 

At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Monday,  John  Crosby,  alias  “  Captain  Crosby, 
R.N.,”  was  charged  with  having  defrauded  divers  persons.  He  got  himself 
introduced  to  a  Mr.  George  Taylor,  living  in  Harriet  Street,  Minories,  by  re¬ 
presenting  that  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  stated  that  he  was 
to  succeed  Captain  Beaufort  as  Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  and  Sir  John 
Romilly  as  Member  for  Devonport. ;  who,  again,  was  to  represent  the  county 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  when  the  latter  should  be  appointed  to  an  office. 
Crosby  was  very  clever  and  insinuating,  and  so  wormed  himself  into  Mr. 
Taylor’s  confidence  that  he  lived  at  free  quarters  in  his  house  for  three 
months,  borrowed  50/.,  and  got  possession  of  a  barometer.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
nautical  man,  and  had  known  years  ago  a  Captain  Crosby ;  the  prisoner  de¬ 
ceived  him  into  believing  that  he  was  that  Crosby ;  and  he  gave  such  minute 
narrations  of  circumstances  occurring  on  board  ship  that  Mr.  Taylor  could 
not  doubt  his  identity  with  his  old  acquaintance,  although  he  was  of  different 
stature.  Whenever  anything  occurred  calculated  to  unmask  him,  Crosby 
was  ready  with  a  plausible  explanation :  his  name  was  not  found  in  the 
Navy  List — he  had  been  “  scratched”  with  “  poor  Cochrane”  ;  but  he  ex¬ 
pected  soon  to  be  reinstated,  to  get  all  his  back  pay,  and  to  be  made  a  super¬ 
annuated  Admiral.  Crosby  patronized  two  tailors,  and  gave  them  orders  for 
clothes,  trimmed  with  captain’s  lace,  but  omitted  to  pay  for  them.  Event¬ 
ually  the  rogue  was  detected ;  Mrs.  Taylor  having  written  to  Sir  John  Ro¬ 
milly,  who  replied  with  prettv  full  information  about  the  prisbner.  He  had 
been  boatswain’s  yeoman  in  the  ship  Agineourt ;  it  was  found  that  he  was 
not  uneducated,  and  he  was  made  schoolmaster  for  sailor -boys  at  Devonport, 
in  which  town  he  had  formerly  taught  navigation.  “  He  is  stated  to  be  a 
very  impudent  and  assuming  character,”  says  Sir  John,  “  usually  wearing 
a  cap  and  a  gold  band,  which  ho  turns  inside  on  appearing  in  sight  of  his 
ship.”  The  evidence  seems  to  have  furnished  much  amusement  at  the  Man¬ 
sionhouse,  Mr.  Taylor  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  laugh  at  his  own  gul¬ 
libility.  “  Captain  Crosby  ”  was  remanded. 

The  accused  was  brought  up  again  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Taylor  wished  to 
withdraw  from  the  prosecution,  as  the  prisoner’s  wife  was  in  great  distress 
and  they  had  a  sick  child.  Alderman  Carden  commended  Mr.  Taylor’s  kind¬ 
ness,  but  pointed  out  that  many  offenders  might  go  scot-free  if  a  plea  of  suf¬ 
fering  inflicted  on  innocent  families  were  permitted  to  have  force.  Another 
case  was  brought  against  Crosby.  He  lodged  at  a  Mrs.  Forwald’s  for  months, 
never  paying  a  farthing ;  pretended  that  he  had  been  employed  in  Ireland  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  had  not  jret  got  his  accounts  settled  ;  and  told  stories 
similar  to  those  palmed  off  on  Mr.  Taylor.  In  the  end  he  got  a  bill  dis¬ 
counted  through  Mrs.  Forwald’s  son,  and  left  him  to  take  it  up  when  due. 
The  Mr.  Crosby  whom  the  prisoner  had  personated  now  came  forth,  and  stated 
that  he  had  been  a  second  master  in  the  Navy ;  his  character  had  been 
damaged  by  claims  sent  to  the  Admiralty  for  debts  incurred  by  his  double. 
The  rogue  was  again  remanded. 

At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Saturday,  three  women  who  had  been  charged 
with  robbing  Mr.  M ‘Intyre  of  51.  12 s.  were  finally  examined.  One  night, 
the  prosecutor  had  accompanied  Ann  M‘Carthy  to"  a  coffeehouse  in  White¬ 
chapel,  kept  by  Jane  Hailes,  who  had  a  servant  named  Betsy  Batsyam. 
Hailes  put  her  hand  under  his  chin,  and  he  became  insensible ;  his  pockets 
were  rifled  ;  and  many  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  lying  in  a  court  near 
his  own  house.  He  remained  insensible  till  the  afternoon,  and  suffered  much 
for  some  days.  The  prosecutor  and  the  Police  cleverly  detected  the  women  : 
M ‘Intyre  walked  at  night  in  disguise,  was  accosted  by  M ‘Car thy,  and  again 
conducted  by  her  to  Hailes’s.  There  was  no  evidence  against  the  servant, 
so  she  was  liberated ;  the  others  were  committed  for  trial. 

A  number  of  women  having  been  brought  by  the  Police  before  the  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  Magistrate,  charged  with  annoying  the  inhabitants  of  Regent 
Street  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity  by  promenading  at  night,  he  has  fined 
them  5s.  each,  as  for  a  first  offence ;  threatening  increased  penalties  for  fur¬ 
ther  infractions  of  the  law. 

Edwin  Mogg,  the  master  of  the  Cardinal  Wolsey  steamer,  has  been  fined 
3/.  by  the  Richmond  Magistrates  for  upsetting  a  skiff  by  a  reckless  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  vessel.  During  a  regatta  at  Richmond,  the  steamer  was  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  boats ;  without  any  warning,  the  paddles 
were  put  in  motion ;  a  boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Scott,  of  Fortescue  House, 
was  upset,  and  nine  persons,  including  several  ladies,  were  plunged  into  the 
stream. 

The  driver  of  a  train  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  ticket- station  at  Enfield,  drove  beyond,  caus¬ 
ing  a  collision  by  which  several  passengers  were  hurt,  two  of  whom  are  said 
to  be  in  danger.  The  unskilful  driver  was  replaced  by  another,  who  drove 
the  engine  into  a  carriage- shed,  and  caused  more  damage. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  of  Blackheath  Road,  owns  a  miniature  steam-boat  very 
little  larger  than  a  Thames  wherry.  On  Wednesday  he  started  from  Greenwich 
with  seven  other  persons,  including  his  wife  and  two  children,  for  a  trip  to 
Richmond.  When  off  the  Wapping  entrance  to  the  London  Docks,  the  Scotch 
steamer  Dundee  passed,  and  Mr.  Anderson’s  little  craft  was  submerged  in 
the  swell  raised  by  the  powerful  Dundee.  A  number  of  watermen  put  off  to 
rescue  the  people  struggling  in  the  water,  and  saved  all  but  one — Louisa 
Drury,  Mr.  Anderson’s  servant. 

During  Wednesday  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Butler,  a 
chandler  and  beer- shop- keeper,  in  Chiswick  ;  whose  extensive  premises  and 
an  adjoining  house  were  consumed,  while  three  other  houses  were  much  da¬ 
maged.  During  the  fire,  Mr.  Butler  passed  through  tlames  aud  smoke  to  the 
bedroom  of  his  children,  and  succeeded  in  lowering  them  from  a  window  into 
the  street;  in  the  subsequent  confusion  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Butler  was 
safe,  but  when  the  firemen  went  over  the  ruins  they  found  his  body  burnt  to 
a  cinder. 


€jjr  nut  tins. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  the  Speaker’s  notice  of  a  new  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  serve  in  room  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Ewan  Law,  late  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  he 
made  out  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  “  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  after 
the  insertion  of  this  notice  in  the  London  Gazette  ” — that  is,  on  the  24th 
instant. 

The  Liverpool  Chronicle  says  that  rumours  prevail  at  Boston  that  Sir 
Joshua  Wahnsley  has  accepted  office  under  the  Government,  which  would 
render  necessary  his  reelection  for  that  town. 

A  meeting  of  landed  proprietors,  clergy,  and  tenant-farmers  of  Here¬ 
fordshire,  convened  at  Ross  on  Thursday  to  meet  Mr.  Ferrand  and  hear 
explanations  on  the  subject  of  his  AATool  League,  was  broken  up  by  a  mob, 
who  paraded  a  large  cheap  loaf  in  contrast  with  a  small  loaf  veiled  in 
crape ;  Mr.  Ferrand’s  party  were  invaded  in  their  hustings  formed  of  two 
waggons,  and  expelled  thence  with  a  physical  violence  that  approached  the 
character  of  attempts  on  his  life.  In  the  afternoon  his  party  gave  him  a 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Ross. 

The  four  first  ships  of  the  Canterbury  squadron  arrived  at  Plymouth 
at  the  close  of  last  week.  Lord  and  Lady  Wharncliffe  and  Mr.  Watts 
Russell  arrived  in  Plymouth  on  Friday,  to  witness  the  embarkation  of 
their  sons.  Dr.  Jackson,  the  Bishop-designate  of  Lyttelton,  hastened 
down  to  Plymouth  on  Saturday,  and  went  over  all  the  ships,  encouraging 
and  exhorting  the  emigrants.  The  squadron  left  Plymouth  harbour  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  amidst  cheering  farewells  from  a  large  number  of 
friends  congregated  to  bid  them  good  speed.  Dr.  Jackson  sails  by  the 
next  of  the  two  additional  ships  which  leave  England  in  the  course  of  this 
month  ;  on  board  of  which  will  be  Lord  Mandeville,  M.P.,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Lord  Frederick  Montagu. 

Multitudes  of  Irish  have  migrated  to  Kent  to  perform  the  hop-picking. 
Near  East  Farleighand  Banning,  some  two  thousand  swarm  about  the  roads, 
and  “squat  ”  on  bits  of  waste  laud.  Th  e  Maidstone  Journal  states  that  two 
Roman  Catholic  priests  have  been  sent  from  the  Oratory  Mission  in  London 
to  watch  over  the  religious  conduct  of  the  Irish,  and  their  presence  produces 
an  unusual  degree  of  quiet  and  decorum. 


Some  of  the  juvenile  reprobates  confined  in  Parkhurst  Prison  have  made  a 
second  attempt  to  burn  down  the  gaol ;  but  from  timely  discovery  this  fire 
was  not  so  serious  as  the  former  one.  A  quantity  of  bedclothes  iu  a  dormi¬ 
tory  had  been  piled  on  a  shovelful  of  live  coals  taken  from  a  grate ;  before 
the  flames  had  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  apartment,  the  smell  of  the  burning 
bedclothes  excited  the  attention  of  the  officers,  and  the  fire  was  got  under. 

Jonas  Hainsworth,  a  small  farmer  and  woolcomber  living  at  Ovenden,  near 
Halifax,  had,  like  Ids  neighbours,  been  much  annoyed  and  injured  in  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  sense  by  boys  trespassing  on  his  lands  and  breaking  his  fences.  Last 
week,  he  saw  a  number  of  boys  in  a  field,  and  pursued  them ;  all  got  away 
but  one,  Joseph  Waltnsley,  only  seven  years  old.  In  his  rage,  Hainsworth 
savagely  kicked  the  child  ;  its  mother  "found  it  outside  the  field  suffering 
greatly;  and  before  it  could  be  got  home,  life  had  fled.  A  Coroner’s  Jury 
has  given  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter  ”  against  Hainsworth,  who  has  been 
sent  to  prison. 

While  the  Reverend  R.  Atthill,  curate  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  null, 
was  conversing  in  the  market-place  with  a  friend  on  Saturday  last,  a  man 
came  up,  presented  a  pistol  close  to  his  head,  and  snapped  it ;  the  percussion- 
cap  exploded,  but  not  the  charge.  The  man  exclaimed,  “It  doesn’t  signify — 
we  shall  meet  again,”  and  walked  away.  Mr.  Atthill  at  first  thought  the 
matter  a  clumsy  joke,  but  presently  gave  chase,  and  the  man  was  appre¬ 
hended.  The  pistol  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  ball.  The  prisoner  was 
examined  by  the  Magistrates ;  it  was  discovered  that  his  name  was  Edward 
Kelass  ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  insane,  suffering  from  religious  mania.  He 
was  committed  for  trial. 

No  fewer  than  four  accidents  occurred  at  Chatham  lines  on  Friday  sen¬ 
night,  by  persons  falling  into  the  trenches  while  returning  from  the  races  in 
the  dark.  Two  women  suffered  fractures  of  the  legs  ;  Sergeant  Powell,  from 
the  fracture  of  three  ribs  and  the  dislocation  of  his  shoulder ;  and  a  pen¬ 
sioner  named  M'Grath  fell  into  the  trench,  and  next  morning  he  was  found 
lying  there  with  several  ribs  broken,  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  other 
hurts  :  he  died  iu  a  few  hours.  This  trench  is  a  very  dangerous  place,  vary¬ 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  with  no  railing  to  protect  passengers. 


IRELAND. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant’s  visit  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erne  at 
Crom  Castle,  and  the  doings  there  in  his  honour,  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
diffuse  columns  of  the  Irish  papers.  The  gentry  and  peasantry  seem  to 
have  given  him  a  reception  fit  for  a  crowned  head.  Lord  Clarendon  left 
Crom  Castle  early  on  Saturday  morning,  and  arrived  at  the  Armagh 
station  of  the  Ulster  Railway  at  about  one ;  a  military  guard  of  honour 
and  a  deputation  of  railway  directors  awaiting  his  arrival.  At  Belfast, 
in  addition  to  the  military  and  official  reception,  although  his  present 
visit  was  only  a  flying  one  as  he  passed  through  to  the  Northward,  the 
inhabitants  assembled  and  greeted  him  with  hearty  demonstrations.  The 
directors  of  the  company  conducted  him  with  state  dignity  to  their  board- 
room,  and  presented  an  address  of  congratulation  on  his  arrival  in  the 
North.  The  A  ice- King  replied  to  especial  points  of  the  address — 

“  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  any  efforts  of  mine  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  have  merited  your  approbation.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  invite  attention  to  the  means  by  which  the  abundant  resources  of  Ireland 
might  best  be  turned  to  account ;  and  if  you  consider  that  during  the  last 
three  years  the  national  industry  has  been  promoted  and  a  healthy  stimulus 


to  enterprise  has  been  imparted  by  the  Government,  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  objects  which  I  had  in  view  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  accom¬ 
plished.  I  need  hardly  assure  yTou,  that  I  look  upon  facility  of  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  this  country  as  indispensable  to  its  prosperity  and 
progress;  and  that,  consequently,  no  exertion  shall  ever  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  extend  generally  throughout  Ireland  the  important  benefits  which 
the  Ulster  Company  took  the  lead  in  affording  to  Belfast  and  the  districts 
traversed  by  their  railway.” 

The  journey  was  rapidly  pursued  by  railway  to  Ballymena;  and  thence 
by  post  as  fast  as  good  horses  could  drive,  across  some  fifteen  miles  of 
country  full  of  the  richest  scenery  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry’s  scat.  The  Northern  Whig  describes  this  picturesque  baron¬ 
ial  strong-hold,  and  the  royal  reception  given  to  Lord  Clarendon — 

“  The  Tower  of  Garron  is  a  castellated  mansion,  built  after  the  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  building  forms  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  loftyT  octangular  tower,  the  East  front  upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice  over¬ 
hanging  the  sea  at  a  height  of  270  feet.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  grand 
half  and  staircase  is  through  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower,  leading  through 
the  armoury,  which  is  replete  with  old  armour  and  trophies,  and  is  adorned 
with  flags.  "  On  the  first  landing  of  the  great  staircase  is  a  large  Gothic  win¬ 
dow,  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry’s 
illustrious  ancestor,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
the  battle-field  at  Poictiers,  in  the  fourteenth  century .  At  the  ex¬ 

tremity  of  the  South  wing,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  is  the  lofty  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  through  the  warder’s  tower,  fifty  feet  in  height,  with 
portcullis  and  matchicoullons  battlements.  Along  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
overhanging  the  sea,  is  an  embattled  rampart  about  1200  feet  in  length, 
stretching  from  Fort  Dunmall  to  Fort  Nappan,  with  embrasures  and  bas¬ 
tions  mounted  with  cannon.  The  background  is  filled  up  with  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  forming  a  semicircular  range  from  Dunmall  to  Nappan,  leaving  the 
Tower  in  the  bosom  of  the  amphitheatre  below.  The  scenery  is  grand  and 
majestic  beyond  description  ;  the  windows  of  the  Tower  commanding  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  Scottish  Islands  and  coast,  and  a  portion  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  as  well  as  of  the  headlands  and  indented  bays  of  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
as  far  as  Islandmagee  on  one  side  and  Tor-head  on  the  other;  while,  on  a 
clear  night,  no  fewer  than  seven  lighthouses  may  be  counted  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  in  the  background  forms  an  elevated 
plateau,  stretching  on  a  level  in  a  semicircular  range  round  the  valley  be¬ 
neath  ;  and  the  projecting  crags,  which  stretch  out  here  and  there  along  the 
range,  give  the  mountain  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  regular  fortification. 
A  footway  has  been  constructed,  at  great  expense,  from  the  lower  road  up  to 
the  Tower  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  from  which  access  is  obtained  to  the  inner 
court  through  the  postern  gate  in  the  battery.” 

On  Lord  Clarendon’s  arrival  in  the  evening,  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  boomed  from  the  castellated  heights,  and  from  the  remarkable  power 
and  repetition  of  the  echoes  each  gun  sounded  like  a  broadside.  The  te¬ 
nantry  of  the  noble  host  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  of  the  vice¬ 
regal  guest,  and  drew  it  up  the  steep  approaches  with  the  alacrity  of  an 
election-crowd.  A  distinguished  company  was  assembled  by  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  to  do  fitting  honour  to  the  viceregal  visit. 

The  ecclesiastical  proceedings  at  Thui-les,  inaugurated  with  such  rich 
ceremonial  and  conducted  with  such  veiled  mystery,  came  to  a  conclusion 
on  Tuesday  :  the  Prelates  and  Theologians,  Abbots  and  Friars  of  all 
colours,  have  turned  their  faces  to  the  respective  seats  of  their  local 
authority.  The  attendance  on  the  last  day,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  was 
extremely  numerous ;  and  an  immense  multitude  of  country-people  as¬ 
sembled  about  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Times  describes  the  scene  — 

“At  half-past  ten  o’clock,  the  Bishops,  wearing  soutanes  and  rochets,  with 
pectoral  cross,  entered  the  Cathedral  in  procession  from  the  College.  High 
mass  was  celebrated  by  his  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Slattery.  AVhen 
the  high  mass  was  concluded,  the  Primate  took  his  seat  between  his  Theo¬ 
logians  at  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar ;  and,  it  having  been  announced  by 
the  secretaries  that  the  business  of  the  Synod  had  now  concluded,  and  that  it 
only  remained  for  the  Prelates  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  decrees  agreed 
upon,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  came  forward,  aDd  deposited  the  records  on 
which  those  decrees  were  inscribed,  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar.  The 
Secretaries — namely,  the  Reverend  Dr.  O'Brien  of  Waterford,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Cooper  of  Dublin,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leahy  of  Thurles — then  took 
their  places  close  by  the  altar  to  witness  the  signing  and  final  attestation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  by  all  who  were  qualified  by  ecclesiastical  rank  to 
take  part  in  its  councils  and  vote  at  its  deliberations.  First  came  the  Pri¬ 
mate,  who  signed  and  declared  his  adoption  of  the  decrees  contained  in  the 
record  before  him  ;  and  then  followed  the  other  Prelates  and  procurators  of 
absent  Bishops,  who  each  affixed  their  signatures  in  like  manner.  AVhen  the 
signatures  of  these  dignitaries  had  been  duly  affixed  to  the  decrees,  and  the 
same  attested  by  the  Secretaries  as  witnesses,  Primate  Cullen  proceeded  to 
I  address  his  brethren  in  the  episcopacy  and  the  assembled  congregation.  His 
|  exhortation  was  brief,  but  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  longer-winded 
sermons  of  Drs.  Blake  and  M‘Hale.” 

The  final  proceedings  are  more  congenially  related  byr  the  Freeman's 
Journal — 

“The  Reverend  Mr.  Ford,  speaking  from  the  altar,  said  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  now  about  to  terminate  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  Bishops  and 
clergy ;  and  it  was  the  wish  and  command  of  the  Primate  that  none  but  the 
ecclesiastics  taking  part  in  the  ceremonial  should  leave  the  chapel  until  the 
procession  returned.  Them  Lordships  then  went  forth  from  the  Cathedral  iu 
procession  to  the  College,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  returned  aud  resumed 
their  places.  During  the  proce-sion,  the  Te  Ileum,  as  composed  andarranged 
J  by  the  Abbe  Hari,  was  chanted  by  the  choir  in  a  style  of  the  richest  and  most 
j  sublime  ecclesiastical  harmony,  beautifully  and  impressively  conveying  the 
[  sentiments  of  praise  and  adoration  which  are  imparted  in  the  opening  verse 
of  this  glorious  hymn  of  jubilation.  On  the  return  of  the  procession,  some 
psalms  were  sung  in  plain  Gregorian  chant ;  and  at  the  conclusion  the  choir 
intoned  the  psalm  ‘  Benedietus,’  harmonized  for  four  voices;  the  effect  of 
which  was  truly  sublime,  and  afforded  a  grand  and  fitting  consummation  to 
the  magnificent  ceremonials  which  marked  the  close  of  the  National  Synod  of 
Ireland — the  greatest  and  most  auspicious  sera  in  the  religious  history  of  our 
country  which  has  been  witnessed  for  centuries  past,  or  may  be  for  centuries 
to  come.  Before  the  Bishops  left  the  Cathedral,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper 
1  ascended  the  altar,  and  announced,  by  direction  of  his  Grace  the  Primate,  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days  to  all  the  faithful  who  had  assisted  at  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Synod,  and  offered  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  invoke  a  blessing- 
on  its  councils.” 

The  Cork  Examiner  adds  some  information  referring  to  the  Synod  and 
the  Colleges — 

“  The  statement  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Dost  of  yesterday’s  date,  [the  5th 
instant,]  as  to  the  division  in  the  Synod  on  the  College  question,  is,  as  far  as 
I  run  ascertain,  f  ounded  on  fact.  There  was  only  a  majority  of  one  Bishop  in 

ivourof  the  proposition  for  compelling  ecclesiastics  to  retire  from  them  : 
b  it  it  i<  confidently  said  that  the  Primate,  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Papal 
legate,  will  make  it  imperative  on  all  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  leave  them, 
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and.  that  he  will  issue  such  edict  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Synod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  seem  very  confident,  and 
appear  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory ;  as  I  learn,  they  did  not  at  all 
expect  so  large  a  number.  Still,  all  are  unanimous  in  receiving  the  Pa¬ 
pal  rescripts.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  on  the  day  after 
that  division,  a  unanimous  decree  was  passed  for  taking  immediate  steps  to 
found  a  Catholic  University.  Every  ecclesiastic  in  Ireland  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  his  income  for  its  support; 
and  a  committee  has  been  already  named  for  carrying  the  project  into  ef¬ 
fect  :  the  Archbishop  and  Dr.  Cantwell,  for  Ulster ;  the  Archbishop  and  Dr. 
Derry,  for  Connaught ;  the  Archbishop  and  Dr.  Healey,  for  Leinster ;  the 
Archbishop  and  Dr.  Foran,  for  Munster.  These  Prelates  are  to  associate 
with  themselves  as  many  priests,  and  a  similar  number  of  laymen  are  to  be 
associated  with  both,  to  form  a  provisional  committee  for  carrying  the  project 
into  eft'ect.  Dr.  Cantwell,  it  is  said,  commences  by  a  subscription  of  11,000/.” 

The  Examiner  has  since  supplied  a  resume  of  the  subjects  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  conclave,  and  of  their  supposed  determinations  ; 
declaring,  with  a  sort  of  accredited  prudery,  that  it  gleans  from  “public 
channels  alone,”  and  in  nowise  officially  interprets  the  mysteries  of  the 
“solemn  council-chamber.” 

“It  is  said,  then,  that  there  have  been  two  decisions  against  the  Queen’s 
Colleges, — one  against  their  character  and  tendency,  which  was  come  to  by 
a  considerable  majority,  but  not  so  large  a  majority  as  was  anticipated  by 
those  adverse  to  them  ;  the  other,  for  withdrawing  ecclesiastics  from  them, 
which  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  one.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  plan  of 
establishing  a  Catholic  University  met  with  general  acquiescence,  or  rather 
with  unanimous  approval ;  that  all  sacraments  are  to  be  administered  in  fu¬ 
ture  in  churches,  country  stations  being  specially  condemned  ;  and  that  se¬ 
veral  rules  have  been  laid  down  with  respect  to  religious  ceremonials,  so  as 
to  establish  a  perfect  uniformity  with  those  in  Rome  :  that  the  question  of 
mixed  marriages  has  not  been  discussed  at  all ;  that  no  material  change  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  fasts;  and  that  no  rule  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  religious  orders.  It  is  also 
said  that  on  Tuesday  night  all  the  decrees  passed  by  the  Synod  were  signed 
and  solemnly  approved  of  by  all  ;  and  that  the  Primate  will  shortly  publish 
an  official  address  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  in  which  it  is  likely  that 
his  Grace  will  take  strong  ground  with  respect  to  the  Colleges.” 


Among  the  visitors  appointed  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  Dr.  Cullen,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel  Dr.  Slattery,  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  Dr.  M‘Hale,  with  three  other  Romanist  Prelates.  Dr.  M‘Hale’s 
protest  one  would  expect,  and  it  comes  with  implied  denunciation  of  the 
Colleges  as  “  a  system  fatal  to  religion  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
affording  protection  to  it.”  But  Dr.  Slattery  also  sends  a  decorous  re¬ 
fusal — 

“  I  beg  to  say,  that  having  always  been  of  opinion  that  these  Colleges  were 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  our  Catholic  youth — being 
confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  reiterated  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
same  effect — and  being  admonished  by  the  same  venerated  authority  not  to 
have  any  part  in  carrying  them  out,  ity*is  obviously  impossible  for  me,  as  a 
Catholic  Bishop,  to  accept  of  any  situation  whatsoever  in  connexion  with 
those  institutions.” 

And  the  Freeman’s  Journal  states,  on  authority,  that  Dr.  Cullen  has 
similarly  “  declined  acceptance  of  any  office  or  appointment  whatever  in 
connexion  with  the  Colleges  or  the  University  proposed  to  be  annexed  to 
them.” 

It  was  lately  reported  that  a  Roman  Catholic  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  had  obtained  a  cadetship  for  his  son  in  the  Navy,  on  discovering  that 
his  son  was  required  to  attend  church  like  the  Protestant  officers  of  the 
crew,  had  remonstrated  at  the  Admiralty,  and  sought  advice  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Primate  Dr.  CuRen,  Dr.  Cullen  abetted  the  scruples  of  the  parent 
on  his  son’s  behalf,  and  interdicted  the  latter  from  attending  the  Protest¬ 
ant  church,  “  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  discipline  in  the  same  way  as  a 
muster  or  parade.”  The  matter  was  considered  by  the  full  Board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  the  result  was,  says  the  Limerick  Reporter ,  that  “  the  re¬ 
gulation  has  been  done  away  with,  and  this  burden  on  the  conscience  of 
Catholics  in  the  British  Navy  removed.” 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  election  of  Lord  Dunsany  to  the 
vacancy  in  the  representative  Peerage  created  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Dimraven.  In  politics  his  Lordship  is  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Conser¬ 
vative  principles.  Ho  sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Member  for  the  borough  of  Drogheda. —  Times  Correspondent. 


Chief  Justice  Doherty,  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  died  on 
Sunday  evening,  at  Beaumaris,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  John  Doherty  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1808  ;  he  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1826,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ormond  family;  became  So¬ 
licitor-General  for  Ireland  in  1827  ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
ho  held  at  his  death  in  1830.  Mr.  Doherty’s  political  success  was  owing 
more  to  his  fine  wit  and  manners  than  to  his  professional  distinction.  A 
favourable  notice  in  the  Globe  recalls  the  interesting  features  of  his  ca¬ 
reer — ■ 

‘‘The  late  Chief  Justice  belonged  to  a  school  of  Irish  barristers  now  nearly 
extinct.  He  was  not  a  mere  advocate  without  legal  skill  and  aptitude, 
though  as  an  advocate  he  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  combat  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  O’Connell  and  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  on  the  Do- 
neraile  conspiracy,  on  the  12th  May  1830,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in¬ 
stances  on  recent  Parliamentary  record  of  high  intellectual  antagonism  ;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Chief  Justice  to  state,  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  favour, 
Lord  Althorp  and  other  equally  exalted  judges  of  the  question  upon  which 
that  discussion  arose  expressed  their  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  As  a  judge,  he  was  painstaking,  calm,  and 
urbane;  but  his  knowledge  of  law  as  a  science  was  far  from  profound.  The 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during  his  time,  though  generally  the 
result  of  good  sense,  will  not  be  cited  in  the  Irish  Courts  as  authorities  to  in¬ 
fluence,  or  still  less  determine  the  abjudication  of  the  other  courts  of  common 
law.  It  is  said  that  in  1834  it  was  the  wish  of  Sir  Robert  Teel  to  have  him 
retire  from  the  bench,  with  a  view  to  his  resuming  that  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  he  had  gained  by  his  former  triumphs  in  that  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and  more  recently  a  rumour  very  generally  prevailed  of  his  own 
earnest  anxiety  to  have  an  opportunity  of  again  exhibiting  his  powers  in  the 
Upper  House..  During  his  Parliamentary  career,  his  graceful  and  brilliant 
wit,  his  exquisite  manners  and  social  attributes,  secured  an  entree  into  the 
saloons  of  aristocracy  seldom  accorded  to  members  of  the  forensic  profession. 
He  owed  much  to  patronage,  that  especially  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
during  whose  administration  of  Ireland  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General ; 


but  his  elevation  was  much  more  attributable  to  his  own  consummate  tact 
and  unquestionable  talents.” 

The  Magistrates  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  resolved,  on  the  9th 
instant,  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  men  of  the  Police  force 
of  the  riding,  “being  the  amount  of  increase  which  was  made  to  that 
force  when  crime  and  outrage  prevailed  to  a  considerable  degree.” 


A  frightful  tragedy  has  been  enacted  by  a  madman  at  Ballinagh,  near  Ca¬ 
van.  Dr.  Creighton,  a  gentleman  rather  more  than  thirty  years  old,  after 
practising  as  a  surgeon  in  Dublin,  became  the  victim  of  a  delusion  that  his 
family  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  His  friends  removed  him  to  the 
country,  and  settled  him  in  a  farm ;  thinking  that  the  change  might  tran¬ 
quillize  his  mind.  Here  he  lived  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  and  a  man-ser¬ 
vant  ;  recently  Miss  F aris,  a  young  relative,  had  been  staying  on  a  visit 
before  she  proceeded  to  America  to  join  her  friends.  Dr.  Creighton  was  now 
afflicted  with  a  notion  that  his  household  wished  to  poison  him  :  he  would 
refuse  food  for  days,  and  would  eat  grass  on  the  lawn  :  on  other  matters  he 
appeared  rational,  and  so  he  was  not  placed  under  restraint.  The  other  morn¬ 
ing  he  went  to  his  aunt’s  room,  said  the  man  was  waiting  to  shave  him,  and 
thus  got  possession  of  his  razors.  A  little  while  afterwards.  Miss  Creighton 
entered  the  kitchen,  and  was  horrified  by  seeing  Miss  Faris  dead  on  the  floor, 
with  her  head  nearly  severed  from  the  body.  A  train  of  blood  led  from  the 
spot  to  the  pantry;  and  there  Dr.  Creighton  was  found  just  expiring,  with  a 
gash  in  his  throat :  he  seems  to  have  wounded  himself  while  standing  by 
Miss  Faris’ s  body,  and  then  walked  to  the  pantry. 

A  Coroner’s  Jury  sitting  at  Mallow  has  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter  ” 
against  Captain  Bushe,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment,  for  killing  a  little  boy 
by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  whip.  The  verdict  seems  extraordinary. 
From  the  evidence  it  was  not  very  clear  that  Captain  Bushe  struck  the  child 
at  all,  though  one  witness  alleged  that  he  did  so  because  a  dog  belonging  to 
him  had  yelped  and  he  thought  the  boy  had  struck  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
surgeons  declared  that  the  child  died  of  water  on  the  brain,  and  that  there 
was  no  mark  of  violence  on  the  head  or  face.  The  verdict,  however,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  an  ebullition  of  delight  by  the  crowd. 


SCOTLAND. 

But  few  particulars  of  Royal  proceedings  at  retired  Balmoral  are  vouch¬ 
safed  by  the  Court  newsman.  The  Queen  drives  out ;  has  ridden  out  on 
a  pony,  by  the  side  of  her  husband  more  stoutly  mounted ;  and  has  made 
the  ascent  of  the  lofty  and  rugged  Ben-na-bourd,  some  miles  nearer  to  the 
Dee  springs  than  Balmoral ;  and  Prince  Albert  has  stalked  and  shot  deer 
with  proper  success — stags  and  roebucks,  “  the  trophies  of  his  skill,”  were 
brought  home  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  Ballochbuie.  Only  one  little 
incident  of  an  intrusive  character  has  yet  been  noted  as  an  annoyance  to 
her  Majesty.  “  A  stranger  persisted  in  following  her,  and  at  last  threw  a 
letter  at  her ”  :  “he  was  quietly  removed  between  two  policemen,  and 
afterwards  set  at  liberty.” 

A  movement  is  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  an  Institute  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Glasgow,  where  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  gene¬ 
rally  has  long  been  felt. 

In  the  Greenock  Parochial  Board,  lately,  a  motion  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect  was  proposed — 

“  That  permission  be  given  by  this  board  for  the  Catholic  children,  and 
others  of  the  same  persuasion  in  the  poor’s-house,  to  assemble  in  a  room  set 
apart,  on  Sundays,  or  on  any  other  day  thought  most  convenient,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  religious  instruction — orphans  and  deserted  children  in¬ 
cluded  ;  and  that  the  religion  professed  by  the  parents  of  orphans  and  deserted 
children  be  registered,  agreeably  to  the  23d  rule  of  the  house  regulations.” 

The  following  amendment  was  “carried  by  a  large  majority  ” — - 

“That  all  the  children  in  the  poor’s-house  be  brought  up  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  majority  of  the  heritors  and  ratepayers 
of  this  community.” 


Every  gaol  in  Scotland  is  crowded  with  prisoners  sentenced  to  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  that  of  Edinburgh  alone  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  male  trans¬ 
ports,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  prison  allotted  to  criminals  of  a  less  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  are  crowded  to  excess.  The  burning  of  Parkhurst  has  crammed 
the  convict-depots  at  Millbank,  Wakefield,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  it 
has  been  resolved  to  quarter  as  many  as  possible  in  the  Perth  Penitentiary. 
A  selection  has  been  made  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  prisons  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  they  are  to  be  removed  to  Perth  in  the  course 
:  of  next  week. — Edinburgh  News. 

We  observe  that  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Orion,  and  the  animadver¬ 
sions  made  on  the  state  of  her  boats  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  have  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  owners  and  masters  of  the  different  sea-going 
steamers  that  leave  the  Broomielaw  to  put  their  boats  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
ready  for  an  emergency.  The  covers  have  in  all  cases  been  removed,  the 
full  complement  of  oars  placed  on  board,  and  the  plugs  properly  fastened  to 
the  sides  of  the  boats,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  instantly  available. — North 
j  British  Mail. 

I  The  Daily  News  tells  a  story  of  advantage  taken  of  the  cholera  visitation 
'  to  plunder  an  employer.  When  the  disease  was  raging  in  Glasgow  last  year, 
a  large  firm  in  that  city  were  informed  that  a  clerk  had  died  of  cholera,  and 
had  been  speedily  buried :  the  statement  seemed  only  too  probable,  and  it 
was  believed.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  deceased  clerk  had  largely 
robbed  the  establishment ;  property  he  had  left  was  appropriated  to  meet  the 
\  defalcations,  but  still  there  was  a  large  balance  of  loss.  There  is  reason  now 
to  believe  that  the  statement  of  the  death  and  burial  was  all  false.  The 
j  clerk  had  been  a  teacher  to  two  sons  of  a  partner  of  the  firm,  and  he  attended 
the  same  church  ;  on  Sunday  sennight,  a  man  appeared  in  that  church  with 
large  whiskers  and  moustache  ;  the  boys  eyed  him  eagerly,  and  at  last  felt 
j  sure  that  they  recognized  the  dead  clerk  ;  the  stranger  became  uneasy,  de¬ 
parted  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  and  has  not  been  since  seen. 


Three  Irishmen  have  been  killed  at  Linlithgow  by  a  fall  of  earth  while 
they  were  excavating  a  foundation  for  a  bridge  over  a  railway. 

Peter  Galloway,  a  spirit-dealer  in  Airdrie,  the  other  day  proceeded  to  empty 
gunpowder  from  a  barrel  into  a  flask  while  he  was  smoking  a  pipe ;  a  spark 
from  the  tobacco  fell  among  the  powder,  and  there  was  a  violent  explosion. 
Galloway’s  shop  and  an  adjoining  one  were  wrecked,  and  six  persons  were 
fearfully  burnt. 

Douglas  Mill,  at  Lower  Dudhope,  Dundee,  the  property  of  Gilroy  and 
Company,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  lire  last  week.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  nearly  10,0007  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  covered  by  insurances. 
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France. — President  Bonaparte’s  progress  through  the  Channel  de¬ 
partments  attained  a  climax  of  high  interest  at  Cherbourg.  If  his  recep¬ 
tion  there  was  less  immediately  a  welcome  one  than  at  Lyons  or  Stras¬ 
bourg,  the  character  of  the  display  before  the  English  visiters  was  flatter¬ 
ing  to  national  vanity,  and  so  was  likely  to  favour  his  cause  with  naval 
France,  which  hitherto  has  shown  a  faithful  recollection  of  its  Orleans  fa¬ 
vourite  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

In  our  compilation  wc  rely,  as  in  previous  instances,  chiefly  on  the 
graphic  and  well-written  narrative  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  We  enter  the  port  of  Cherbourg  with  that  writer  on  hoard  a 
steam-packet  from  Havre.  His  sketch  of  French  prostration  under  the 
malady  of  sca-sickness  amusingly  puts  forward  a  political  moral. 

“It  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  cross  from  Havre  to  Cherbourg  in  one  of  these 
commercial  steamers.  The  sea  was  just  as  smooth  as  a  canal,  merely  rip¬ 
pling  beneath  the  gentlest  of  breezes.  As  the  vessel  moved  from  the  quay 
she  presented  an  animated  picture  of  gayety,  good-humour,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness.  The  deck  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold  from  stem  to  steru  ;  chairs 
being  placed  in  tiers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passengers,  who  had  tra¬ 
velled  from  Paris,  Caen,  liouen,  and  all  accessible  towns,  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  seemed  as  determined  on  their  intention  as  smoking,  drinking,  eating, 
laughing,  and  talking  could  make  them.  But,  alas !  all  that  pleasant  frame 
of  mind  was  soon  destroyed.  The  quay  was  passed,  and  as  the  sea  was  shak¬ 
ing  his  great  lazy  sides  in  the  sunshine,  he  gave  the  top-heavy  boat  a  gentle 
lift,  which  made  it  incline  an  inch  or  so  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other 
out  of  compliment.  Instantly  a  horrid  silence  reigned  over  the  vessel ;  she 
moved  on  mute  as  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Cigars  were  covertly  removed 
from  between  the  lips  and  cast  into  the  sea ;  pipes  were  stowed  away  in  the 
remotest  pockets ;  the  glass  was  left  half  emptied,  and  the  most  delicate  little 
sandwiches  were  disregarded.  The  eye,  but  a  moment  before  so  bright  and 
sparkling,  was  cast  with  a  heavy  gaze  of  envy  on  the  receding  piers, 
thronged  with  vivacious  ladies,  gentlemen,  soldiers,  douaniers,  and  fisher¬ 
men,  waving  their  adieux  to  their  friends;  National  Guards  fixed  their 
shakoes  fiercely  on  their  heads,  and  regarded  the  sacre  mer  with  a  stern  and 
menacing  countenance ;  while  others  turned  their  heads  away  from  the  per¬ 
nicious  element  altogether,  and  the  ladies  prepared  for  the  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe  which  they  felt  to  be  inevitable  by  the  most  favourable  arrangement 
of  their  shawls  and  bonnets.  It  speedily  came  indeed.  A  few  heaves  more 
and  the  work  was  done.  Smothered  ejaculations,  agonizing  appeals  to  ‘Mon 
Dieu  !  ’  began  to  break  forth  from  the  agitated  mass,  till  one  great  cry  of 
suffering  humanity  rose  from  that  unhappy  vessel.  There  was  no  escaping 
the  consequences.  Go  where  you  would,  into  the  most  secret  corner  of  the 
ship,  there  you  would  find  a  Frenchman  in  the  most  exaggerated  attitude  of 
despair,  who  had  just  breath  enough  to  inform  you  of  his  intention  to  perish 
on  the  spot . 

“  Let  Sir  Charles  Napier  talk  as  he  will,  a  French  military  invasion  of 
England  is  impossible  !  Their  formidable  steamers  may  disgorge  their  armed 
masses  on  our  shores,  but  a  few  divisions  of  police  could  easily  cart  them 
away  into  the  interior.  No  one  more  admires  the  intrepid  bravery  and  high 
spirit  of  the  French  soldier  than  myself ;  but,  assuming  that  he  is  similarly 
constituted  in  stomach  with  his  compatriots  who  have  not  been  to  sea,  I  as¬ 
sert  that  a  voyage  of  a  few  hours  would  leave  him  an  assured  and  easy  prey 
to  the  most  insignificant  of  enemies . Our  soldiers  have  a  decided  su¬ 

periority  in  this  respect  at  all  events,  and  regiments  that  have  crossed  the 
line  are  not  easily  sickened,  and  come  to  land  as  fresh  as  they  started. 

“The  roads  of  Cherbourg,  as  all  the  yachting  world  knows,  are  formed,  or 
at  all  events  perfected,  by  a  very  splendid  artificial  breakwater,  called  La 
Digue,  commenced  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  completed  by  the  prudent 
energies  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  great  work  was  carried  on  for  many  years 
with  but  partial  success  ;  and  even  the  force  and  resources  of  Napoleon  failed 
to  bring  it  to  a  termination.  It  is  built  in  the  open  sea,  between  the  pro¬ 
jecting  masses  of  land  which  enclose  the  space  in  which  the  harbour  is 
placed,  and  exceeds  the  Plymouth  breakwater  in  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
It  is  strongly  defended,  not  onlj'  by  the  guns  on  the  heights  and  the  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  projecting  capes,  but  by  a  strong  fort  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
work  itself,  which  crosses  fire  with  the  forts  of  the  town.  Inside  this  digue 
the  French  fleet  are  lying  in  two  divisions  ;  the  first  of  sailing-vessels,  the 
second  of  steamers.  The  men-of-war,  nine  in  number,  are  drawn  up  in  two 
lines ;  behind  them  again  are  the  steamers,  as  wall-sided  and  square-stemed 
as  one  could  well  desire ;  and  around  them  and  up  to  the  town-harbour  some 
seventy  or  eighty  yachts  belonging  to  the  Royal  squadron,  Royal  Western, 
Royal  Victoria,  Thames.  As  we  were  coming  in,  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  schooners  and  cutters  were  returning  with  a  light  breeze  from  a  cruise 
outside  into  harbour,  and  gave  an  air  of  the  greatest  liveliness  to  the  scene. 
One  by  one,  in  passing  under  the  stem  of  the  Valmy,  120,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Parceval  Deschenes,  they  lowered  their  ensigns,  and  the  towering 
man-of-war  courteously  and  graciously  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a 
similar  manner,  while  the  strains  of  ‘  God  save  the  Queen,’  beautifully  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  band,  rose  from  the  poop  of  a  French  line-of-battle  ship.” 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  to 
leave  Caen  at  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  should  make  his  entry 
into  Cherbourg  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  at  four  o’clock, 
the  Maritime  Prefect,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  proceeded  to  the  boundaries  of  the  arrondissement  to  receive 
the  President.  At  the  same  time,  the  National  Guards  of  the  place,  and 
a  largo  body  of  troops  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  called  out  to  form 
a  guard  of  honour  on  his  passage  through  the  town ;  the  whole  of  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  including  the  English  yachts,  were  decked  out  with  in¬ 
numerable  flags  of  every  variety  of  description  and  colour  ;  the  country- 
people,  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  district,  gathered  in 
thousands  along  the  streets  and  quays  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass ;  and  the  windows  of  every  house  were  crowded  with  gaily-dressed 
ladies.  But  delays  at  Bayeux  and  Valonges  prevented  his  arrival  till  a 
far  later  horn’ ;  and  disappointment  gave  a  sombre  character  to  the  recep¬ 
tion.  At  six  o’clock  it  was  evident  that  the  President  was  growing  un¬ 
popular  ;  at  seven  he  was  detestable ;  at  eight  the  people  were  ripe  for  a 
fresh  restoration  on  the  spot.  But  at  half-past  eight  a  flash  of  fire  from  a 
gun  on  the  dark  heights  and  a  loud  report  awakened  the  spirits  of  the 
spectators  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cavalcade  showed  its  front. 

“A  few  Gendarmerie  passed  through  the  lines  of  soldiery  at  a  sling  trot; 
then  came  a  squadron  of  the  First  Dragoons,  fine-looking  fellows  with  bear¬ 
skin  helmets  and  leopard-skin  mountings,  red-faeed  coats,  and  red  panta¬ 
loons  of  preposterous  dimensions  ;  and  at  last  the  President,  preceded  by  a 
mounted  linkman,  appeared  in  an  open  carriage,  attended  by  the  Ministers 
and  followed  by  carriages  with  his  suite,  as  well  as  by  an  escort,  some  few 
caleches,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Municipality  and  of  rural 
Mayors.  He  was  but  coldly  received.  On  every  side  were  heard  short  calm 
Sentences  of  ‘Vive  la  Republique!’  uttered  just  as  one  would  say  the  words 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  half  in  anger ;  but  only  from  some  few  peasants  did 
I  hear  the  cry  of  ‘  Vive  Napoleon  !  ’  or  ‘Vive  le  President !  ’  and  certainly 
there  was  not  in  any  vicinity  a  single  cheer  for  ‘  The  Emperor !  ’  It  was 


quite  impossible  to  see  the  President  in  the  dark  ;  and  he  drove  on  to  the 
Prefecture,  where  he  dined  with  the  Prefect,  and  with  several  gentlemen  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  him.  The  troops  did  not  cheer  much,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  only  for  the  Republic.  A  few  houses  were  illuminated  on  his  arrival, 
and  some  public  demonstrations  of  a  similar  kind  were  attempted  on  a  small 
scale  ;  but  the  vessels  in  the  roads  were  lighted  up  with  a  capital  effect,  and 
lamps  were  placed  on  the  digue,  which  looked  exceedingly  well  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.” 

Friday  was  devoted  to  reviews  and  banquets  on  the  land.  At  eleven 
in  the  morning,  the  President  had  a  special  reception  of  all  the  English 
officers  present  in  the  town.  This  ceremony  was  a  notable  one  from  the 
character  and  numbers  of  the  guests  received.  The  Admiralty  steamer  the 
Lightning  had  arrived  on  Wednesday,  bearing  on  board  Admirals  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  Sir  John  Onunaney,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Captain  W. 
N.  Hall,  and  Captain  Seymour.  The  Fire  Queen  brought  over  Captain 
Chads  of  the  gunnery-ship  Excellent,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Naval 
College;  the  Portsmouth  yacht  brought  over  Commander  Eden  and  others, 
with  Mrs.  Baring ;  and  the  Fanny  tender  conveyed  Commander  Ogle  and: 
others.  It  was  expected  that  the  Admiralty  yacht  the  Black  Eagle,  which 
was  then  at  J ersey  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  on  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection,  would  also  be  present,  and  compliment  the  President  by  the 
attendance  of  an  official  department  ;  hut  an  act  so  marked  was  not  ven¬ 
tured  on  :  the  yacht  came  off  the  port  on  Friday,  but  did  not  anchor  ; 
however,  the  name  of  Admiral  Berkeley  is  among  those  of  the  officers  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  President.  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  English  Consul  at  Avranches, 
introduced  the  host  of  English  officers,  who  numbered  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty ;  the  Earl  of  Wilton  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  old  friends  of  the 
President,  engaged  his  personal  attention.  Soon  after  noon,  there  was  a 
review  of  about  five  thousand  troops  and  N ational  Guards.  The  President 
was  received  “  very  quietly  ”;  the  soldiers  raised  a  few  cries  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  National  Guards  a  few  cries  for  the  Republic  ;  political  feeling 
was  evidently  merged  in  the  interest  of  the  naval  reunion  and  spectacles. 
At  three  o’clock,  a  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the  Municipality  to  the 
President  and  his  suite,  the  Admirals,  Captains,  and  Lieutenants  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  the  Commodore  and  Vice-Commodores  of  the  five 
principal  yacht  clubs,  the  owners  of  nine  leading  yachts,  Admirals  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Captain  Hall  of  the  Light¬ 
ning  steamer.  The  Mayor  of  Cherbourg  presided.  After  dinner,  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  health  of  the  President,  with  historic  reminiscences,  flattering 
to  his  ancestral  feelings,  and  with  hints  that  Cherbourg,  as  the  advanced 
naval  sentinel  of  the  empire,  is  worthy  of  more  active  patronage  than  it 
has  received  under  the  Republic.  Louis  Napoleon  replied — - 

“  Gentlemen,  the  more  I  travel  over  France  the  more  I  perceive  what  its 
people  expect  from  the  Government.  There  is  not  a  department,  a  city,  a 
town,  a  hamlet  I  visit,  that  the  Mayors,  the  Couneils-General,  and  even  the 
Representatives  of  the  People,  do  not  demand  of  me — here,  means  of  commu¬ 
nication,  such  as  canals  and  railroads ;  there,  the  completion  of  works  already 
begun ;  in  a  word,  on  all  sides,  measures  to  relieve  the  distress  of  agriculture 
and  to  impart  new  life  to  industry  and  commerce.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  praiseworthy  than  the  manifestation  of  such  wishes.  They  do  not, 
believe  me,  fall  on  an  inattentive  ear.  But  I  too  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  these  results,  so  much  desired,  so  much  wanted  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
effected  unless  you  afford  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  them ;  and  those 
means  are  to  be  found  in  your  cooperation  in  fortifying  authority  and  in 
guarding  against  dangers  of  the  future.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  Em¬ 
peror,  in  spite  of  war,  was  able  to  cover  all  France  with  imperishable  works 
that  are  found  at  every  step,  and  are  nowhere  found  so  remarkable  and  so 
great  as  here  ?  It  is  that,  independently  of  his  genius,  he  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  nation,  exhausted  by  revolution,  gave  him  the  necessary  power  to 
crush  anarchy,  repress  faction,  and  secure  the  triumph  by  glory  abroad,  at 
home  by  a  vigorous  impulse  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

“  If,  then,  there  be  in  all  France  a  city  that  ought  to  be  Napoleonien 
and  conservative,  that  city  is  Cherbourg ;  Napoleonien  through  gratitude, 
conservative  in  its  wise  appreciation  of  its  true  interests.  What,  in  fact  and 
truth,  is  a  port,  created  as  is  yours  by  such  gigantic  efforts,  but  the  striking 
and  convincing  testimony  of  French  unity  followed  up  through  so  many  ages 
and  revolutions — a  unity  which  makes  you  a  great  nation  ?  But  do  not 
forget  that  a  great  nation  can  never  maintain  itself  at  the  height  of  its  des¬ 
tinies  except  when  its  institutions  are  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of 
its  political  situation  and  its  material  interests.  The  people  of  Normandy 
know  how  to  appreciate  such  sentiments,  and  they  have  given  a  proof  of  it.” 

He  then  himself  proposed  a  toast — 

“  In  presence  of  that  sea  which  we  have  dominated ;  in  presence  of  that 
fleet  which  has  so  nobly  carried  the  flag  of  France  in  the  East,  and  which  is 
ready  to  carry  it  with  glory  wherever  the  national  glory  may  require  its  ser¬ 
vices  ;  in  presence  of  these  foreigners,  today  our  guests,  who  may  convince 
themselves  today  that  if  we  wish  for  peace  it  is  not  because  we  are  weak,  but 
by  that  community  of  interests,  and  by  those  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem 
which  unite  together  the  two  most  civilized  nations — ‘To  the  Port  of 
Cherbourg.’  ” 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  rapture,  and  the  compliment  to  the  English 
was  hailed  -with  evident  satisfaction.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Saturday  was  the  day  of  naval  celebrations.  As  we  approach  the 
shore,  we  may  again  glance  around  at  the  varied  and  picturesque 
multitude,  which  the  rural  districts  had  contributed  enormously  to 
swell. 

“  I  was  soon  lost,”  says  the  writer,  “  amid  those  extraordinary  women  who 
seem  to  cling  with  a  desperate  fidelity  to  the  costume  of  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest.  The  pencils  of  Prout  and  others,  and  railways  and  steamers,  have 
made  most  of  us  acquainted  with  those  wonderful  combinations  of  starch, 
muslin,  and  lace,  which  adorn  their  heads :  but,  after  all,  the  head-dress 
soon  loses  its  novelty,  and,  being  placed  very  often  on  heads  with  no  other 
claims  to  attention,  becomes  merely  monstrous.  With  their  short  waists, 
abundant  petticoats,  and  huge  caps  rising  like  whitewashed  helmets  into  the 
ah'  for  a  couple  of  feet  or  so,  and  flying  off  into  great  flappers  behind,  it  can 
only  be  supposed  that  the  women  have  adopted  an  attire  invented  by  some 
ancient  entomologist  when  labouring  under  a  severe  nightmare,  in  which 
gigantic  dragon-flies  and  moths  were  taking  a  prominent  part.  All  the  po¬ 
pulation  and  all  the  strangers  were  crowded  on  the  piers,  and  packed  so 
thickly  you  could  scarcely  let  a  pin  fall  between  them,  though  those  said 
piers  take  a  good  long  stretch  out  into  the  salt-water.  The  drums,  rattled 
away  in  every  street,  beating  the  assemblee  of  the  National  Guards;  and 
the  trumpet-blast  calling  to  horse  sounded  incessantly  through  the  air, 
summoning  big  lumbering  dragoons  from  the  comforts  of  their  early  cup  of 
coffee  and  petit  verre  of  Cognac,  whilst  bayonets  glistened  brightly  above  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  or  the  infantry  wheeled  about  to  their  different 
quarters,  apparently  quite  indifferent  whether  they  forced  the  unoffending 
citizens  into  the  tide  or  not.  But,  fierce  as  these  gentlemen  look  in  their 
yellow  tufted  shakoes,  scarlet  pantaloons,  red  epaulettes;  and  hairy  faces,  a 
,  more  obliging,  good-tempered  set  of  fellows,  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet ; 
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and  with  the  exception  of  the  gendarmerie,  who  cannot  easily  get  over  the 
bullying  habits  and  the  roughness  of  old  soldiers,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
among  the  strangers  here  as  to  the  courtesy  and  politeness  of  all  grades  of 
the  military.  The  sailors  seem  to  think  our  English  bluntness  is  desirable, 
but  it  does  not  sit  well  on  Frenchmen ;  and  though  the  officers  are  very 
civil,  and  take  a  great  pride  in  showing  their  ships,  they  are  scarcely  sueli 
favourites  as  the  soldiery.  Not  the  least  interesting  incident  of  the  day  was 
the  appearance  in  the  streets  of  some  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  who  had 
put  on  their  long-neglected  uniforms  in  order  to  be  presented  to  tile  Presi¬ 
dent.  One  veteran  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was  a  model  study  for  a  painter — 
a  genuine  vieux  moustache,  who,  saved  from  the  bloody  fields  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  and  Wagram,  from  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  from  the  fatal  sabres  of 
Waterloo,  had  emerged  from  his  quiet  home  to  gaze  on  the  nephew  of  his 
adored  leader.  1'all,  elect,  and  firm,  the  fine  old  fellow  passed  one  in  his 
cocked  hat,  his  dose- buttoned  coat  decorated  with  a  well-won  cross  of  the 
Legion,  white  knee-breeches  and  black  gaiters,  the  type  of  a  race  that  has 
nearly  passed  away ;  while  the  crowd  let  him  pass  as  it  lie  were  a  king.” 

A  regatta  having  been  rowed, — in  which  the  sport  appeared  to  English 
eyes  but  indifferent,  the  rowing  being  no  more  than  “  very  good,” — the 
world  prepared  for  the  great  event,  the  President’s  visit  to  the  fleet. 
Some  hours  were  spent  in  expectation,  the  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
dockyards  being  long. 

“  On  the  slopes  of  the  batteries  might  he  seen  groups  of  artillerymen 
standing  motionless  by  their  guns.  Coastward  a  compact  assemblage  ot  hu¬ 
man  beings  swarmed  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  away  towards  Old  England 
sparkled  the  fresh  sea  in  the  sunsliine.  As  the  clock  struck  one,  a  splendid 
galley  shot  out  into  tire  harbour  from  the  dockyard.  On  the  instant  all  the 
volcanic  energies  of  the  world  seemed  let  loose!  Forts,  ships,  and  batteries, 
hurst  into  terrific  life,  and  belched  forth  volumes  of  bright  flame,  dense-roll¬ 
ing  smoke,  and  crashing  sound.  The  very  air  and  water  trembled  ;  the  decks 
of  stout  steamers  shook  under  the  feet  like  aspens.  Commencing  with  the 
lower-deck  tiers,  and  firing  each  gun  at  the  interval  of  half  a  second,— almost 
as  quick,  indeed,  as  a  rolling  fire  of  musketry, — line-of-battle  ships,  frigates, 
and  steamers  fired  every  gun  they  carried,  charged  well  home,  in  a  thunder¬ 
ing  salvo.  The  President,  it  appears,  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  a  hundred- 
and-one  guns; — in  economic  England  we  give  our  Queen  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one,  and  our  excellent  Reformers  count  every  grain  of  extra  powder.  Just 
imagine  the  awful  thunder  !  A  whole  fleet  vomiting  out,  from  deck  to  deck, 
its  entire  broadside,  almost  as  hard  as  the  guns  could  fire,  and  powerful  forts, 
perched  on  hill-sides,  projecting  capes,  or  crouched  on  low-lying  shores, 
smashing  away  from  their  embrasures  till  the  view  was  obscured  by  a  heav¬ 
ing  mountain  of  white  smoke.  At  last  the  deafening  din  ceased ;  and  as 
‘  the  war-cloud  ’  passed  away,  slowly  drifting  along  in  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
topgallantmasts  and  upper  yards  of  the  men-of-war  came  into  sight  again  by 
degrees,  and  at  last  the  shrouds  and  dark  hulls  and  the  waiving  ens'gns 
loomed  dimly  through  the  lessening  obscurity.  The  coup  d’oeil  was  superb 
at  this  moment — the  men-of-war,  steamers,  and  yachts,  manned  yards,  and 
strains  of  music  rose  on  all  sides.  In  the  state  barge, — a  very  handsome 
boat,  painted  white  and  blue,  with  gold  mouldings,  beautifully-decorated  stem 
and  prow,  and  raised  scroll  figurehead, — was  seated  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  under  a  canopy  of  puiqile  cloth,  in  advance  of  which  waived  the  tri¬ 
colour  from  a  lofty  flag-staff';  b(  side  him  were  seated  several  officers  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  among  them  the  Earlcf  Wilton.  A  captain  stood  up  by  the  steersman 
to  con  the  barge ;  which  swept  on  with  a  proud,  slow  stroke,  impelled  by 
twenty-four  well-handled  oars,  till  she  gained  the  side  of  the  Friedland — flag, 
Admiral  Desclienes — 120.  Though  they  manage  some  things  better  in 
France  than  with  us,  the  manning  of  yards  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  In 
several  instances  the  men  laid  out  very  irregularly,  and,  instead  of  manning 
the  topgallantyards,  they  stood  at  the  cross-trees,  which  looked  very  badly.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  is  more  circumstantial  here. 
“  They  did  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English,  perform  this  evolution  so 
well  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect ;  sails  being  furled  in  three  minutes,  hut 
no  reefs  taken  in  ;  whereas  the  Prince  Regent  (90)  would  have  performed 
the  evolution  from  a  minute  and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  with  two  reefs  taken 
in.” 

From  the  Friedland  the  Psesident  proceeded  to  the  Valmy,  144,  (flag, 
Admiral  Dubourdieu,)  and  thence  to  the  other  men-of-war.  As  ho  left  and 
reached  each  ship,  the  yards  were  manned,  and  the  men  cheered  three  times. 
The  time  wore  away  slowly,  as  the  President  inspected  every  vessel  very 
minutely ;  and  it  was  past  five  o’clock  before  he  reached  the  Minerve,  60, 
which  is  the  French  gunnery-ship.  Here  the  guns  were  cast  loose,  and 
some  practice  took  place  at  targets  moored  about  five  hundred  yards  oil'  in 
the  sea,  both  shell  and  hall ;  but,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  they  did  nothing 
which  the  Excellent  need  be  at  all  afraid  of.  “  Only  one  of  the  targets  was 
destroyed,”  says  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

After  he  had  left  the  Minerve,  the  President  proceeded  on  board  the  Xarifa 
schooner,  Lord  Wilton’s  yacht ;  and,  having  staid  for  some  minutes  below, 
embarked,  under  manned  yards,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Enchantress,  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  ;  where  he  also  remained  for  a  short  period.  As  soon  as  it  was 
evident  the  visit  to  the  fleet  was  over,  and  that  he  was  returning  on  shore, 
the  vessels  repeated  the  full  salute ;  the  effect  of  which  was,  if  possible,  in¬ 
creased  by  repetition,  while  the  regularity  of  the  firing-  was  even  greater  than 
before  :  the  Xarifa  also  fired  a  salute  in  very  good  style. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  was  repeated  a  beautiful  display  by  the  yachts 
which  the  President’s  late  arrival  on  Thursday  prevented  him  from  wit¬ 
nessing,  A  squadron  of  thirty  of  the  largest  yachts  was  formed  into  two 
lines  under  the  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Yacht  squadron,  the  Earl  of 
Wilton,  and  its  Wee-Commodore,  Mr.  Talbot,  M.P.  ;  and  it  sailed  out  of 
the  roads  for  a  cruise  r-ound  the  digue.  The  vessels  swept  along,  each 
with  bated  or  hastened  speed  so  as  exactly  to  preserve  its  place  with  re¬ 
lation  to  all  the  rest ;  the  whole  body  tacking,  reaching,  and  swelling 
along,  with  the  simultaneous  movements  of  a  flight  of  birds  in  the  air. 
Their  manoeuvres  beyond  all  others  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  F’rench. 
The  citizens  and  peasants  marvelled  agape  at  the  exhibition  of  such  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  by  the  landsmen  owners  of  the  craft ;  the  sailors  openly 
expressed  their  admiration — the  captain  of  the  Jemappes  exclaiming 
aloud,  that  the  manoeuvre  was  “  superbe  et  tres  delicicuse  !  ” 

Disembarking  at  the  dockyard,  the  President  dined  with  the  Ministers 
at  the  Admiralty  Prefecture.  The  leading  English  officers  dined  with 
the  French  Admiral  Dubourdieu,  on  board  the  Yalmy.  In  the  evening, 
a  ball  was  given  in  a  spacious  hall  outside  the  arsenal ;  at  least  five  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  present.  It  was  “a  frightful  scene  of  smother  and 
dancing  under  difficulties.”  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  lionized  by  universal 
pursuit,  the  gaze  of  all  eyes. 

The  really  busy  day  on  board  the  French  squadron  was  on  Sunday  : 
but,  whether  from  a  regard  to  the  national  character,  or  to  a  favourable 
wind,  it  so  happened  that  very  few  of  the  English  yachts  remained  for 
the  spectacle ;  and  Lord  Wilton  and  Lord  Cardigan  having  had  appoint¬ 
ments  in  England  which  obliged  them  to  go  on  Saturday  night  or  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  Xarifa  and  Enchantress  weighed,  and  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  large  majority  of  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  squad¬ 
ron  and  other  squadrons  present.  At  nine,  the  President  went  on  hoard 


the  Friedland  (120) ;  hut  no  salute  was  fired,  as  it  was  understood  that 
he  was  merely  going  on  board  to  attend  high  mass.  It  may  he  stated  in 
passing,  that  there  are  prayers  morning  and  evening  on  board  every  ship 
in  harbour.  lie  was  received  by  the  Admiral  and  officers  at  the  side,  and 
conducted  to  the  deck ;  where  high  mass  was  performed  with  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  the  Romish  church.  At  the  elevation  of  the  host  the 
flags  were  all  lowered,  and  the  Friedland  fixed  her  lower-deck  guns  at 
intervals  of  a  second ;  which  gave  a  very  imposing  character  to  the  scone. 
A  number  of  English  officers  repaired  to  the  Friedland  at  one  o’clock, 
specially  invited  by  the  President  to  witness  the  evolutions  and  firing 
practice. 

“  The  first  signal  from  the  Admiral  was  to  let  fall  loose  sails  and  bowlines. 
It  appeared  that  the  men  took  rather  a  long  time  in  getting  up  the  rigging 
to  the  yards;  but  the  rattlins  on  board  the  French  man-of-war  are  not  so 
commodiously  arranged  for  this  purpose  as  with  us.  In  less  than  two  mi¬ 
nutes  the  whole  fleet  was  a  crowd  of  sail  hanging  loosely  from  the  yards ; 
the  Jemmappes,  100,  having  executed  the  manoeuvre  in  1  minute  30  seconds, 
and  the  others  in  a  few  seconds  less.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been 
done  very  smartly.  The  next  signal  was  to  ‘  furl’  from  bowlines,  &c. ;  and 
here  the  Inflexible,  100,  soon  began  to  establish  her  character  as  the  coq  de 
l’escadre  by  beating  the  other  vessels  by  a  few  seconds — the  whole  time  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  operation  being  1  minute  58  seconds.  Some  similar  exercises 
were  performed  with  great  smartness  :  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
squadron  was  at  anchor  all  the  time ;  though  they  were  riding  head  to  wind, 
which  increased  the  difficulty  of  some  of  them,  though  it  was  now  blowing 
freshly.  Soon  after  two  o’clock,  the  ships  began  to  obey  the  signal  ‘  Clear 
for  action  ’  ;  which  they  did  with  great  celerity,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise  also.  Indeed,  the  talking  when  laying  out  on  the  yards  and  from  the 
tops  was  rather  too  great ;  though  every  one  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  it  altogether,  even  in  our  service,  where  the  rules  on  such  points  are 
very  strict.  The  drums  beat  to  quarters,  the  fire- bucket-lanyards  were  rove, 
and  the  buckets  slung ;  the  tops  were  crowded  with  the  armed  sailors,  pro¬ 
tected  by  tarpaulings  triced  up  around  them,  and  the  guns  were  all  run  out 
from  the  ports  ;  the  whole  being  done  in  a  smart  sailorlike  manner,  but  not 
with  unusual  quickness.  In  another  instant  the  whole  fleet  opened  a  most 
tremendous  (although  it  was  a  blank)  fire,  which  was  remarkable  for  regularity 
and  rapidity.  It  was  of  the  character  technically  called  1  general  firing  by 
divisions  ’  ;  and  it  certainly  showed  the  French  sailors  to  be  expert  gunners. 
Their  manner  of  serving  the  powder  from  the  magazines  is  particularly  safe 
and  expeditious,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  it  without  a  diagram. 
The  musketry  from  the  tops  was  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  expected  :  as 
a  sight  it  was  magnificent.  The  broadsides,  now  crashing  altogether  till  the 
very  earth  shook,  and  now  sinking  to  single  reports,  swelled  and  fell  away 
again  and  again ;  while  the  smoke  settling  down  densely  over  the  fleet  gave 
a  landsman  to  understand  the  great  difficulty  which  its  thick  masses  must 
offer  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  manoeuvres  in  a  naval  engagement. 
The  breeze  fled  from  the  place  altogether ;  it  literally  was  extinguished  by 
the  repeated  concussions.  At  last,  after  an  immense  expenditure  of  gun¬ 
powder,  the  firing  concluded.  Iu  a  few  moments  the  signal  was  given  to 
man  the  boats,  which  pushed  off  in  divisions  to  represent  an  attack  on  the 
steamer  Descartes.  This  was  a  beautiful  part  of  the  evolutions.  Upwards 
of  fifty-five  boats,  with  heavy  guns  (32-pound  carronades  generally)  in  the 
bow,  filled  with  small-arm  men,  officers,  and  sailors,  pushed  out  iu  excellent 
order,  after  preparing  for  nearly  half  an  hour  for  the  attack.  For  some  time 
they  advanced  towards  the  steamer  with  great  regularity;  the  bow  guns 
being  fired  with  quickness,  and  the  musketry  spattering  away  from  every 
boat  in  a  continuous  roll,  so  that  the  advance  soon  became  obscured  by  the 
smoke.  Meantime  the  Descartes  replied  by  repeated  discharges  of  her  heavy 
guns,  and  by  a  continuous  rattle  of  small-arms  from  tops,  bulwarks,  and  pad¬ 
dle-box  platform.  After  the  boats  had  pulled  for  about  six  hundred  yards, 
their  progress  became  irregular  and  unsteady;  the  firing  became  broken,  the 
order  somewhat  confused  :  but  every  officer  of  experience  knows  it  to  be  very 
difficult  to  manage  such  very  extensive  operations,  without  great  practice,  in 
boats  not  accustomed  to  work  together.  I  saw  some  of  the  men,  the  caps  on 
whose  firelocks  missed,  quietly  putting  their  pieces  into  the  boat,  sitting  down 
on  them,  and  then  taking  up  an  oar  to  join  in  the  pulling.  The  shouting 
and  talking  in  the  boats  was  very  great,  and  the  signals  from  the  Admiral 
did  not  appear  to  be  plainly  discernible  to  the  boats,  till  the  recall  was  hoisted 
and  the  boats  pulled  away  from  the  victorious  steamer.” 

The  evolutions  concluded  at  about  five  o’clock.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Captains  Chads,  Mundy,  Jones,  Seymour,  and  Hall, 
and  Sir  George  Lyons,  then  dined  with  the  President  on  board  the  F ried- 
land.  After  dinner,  the  Admiral  Dcschencs  proposed  “  the  health  of  the 
President,”  in  a  civil  speech.  The  President,  in  his  short  reply,  ob¬ 
served,  with  respect  to  the  French  navy,  that  if  it  had  not  always  been 
crowned  with  laurels,  its  cypress  was  still  full  of  honour.  It  is  remarked 
that  “  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in  his  reception  by  the  officers.” 

Cherbourg  was  left  behind  on  Monday  morning  ;  and  the  tour  home¬ 
ward  is  very  briefly  described  by  the  journals.  Yalonges  offered  the 
President  a  “more  cordial  reception  on  his  return  than  it  accorded  on  his 
first  passing  through  towards  Cherbourg,” — the  first  notice,  in  the  rose- 
colour  accounts,  that  the  first  reception  had  been  cool.  At  Carentan  he 
was  received  well ;  at  St.  Lo  “  the  manifestation  was  enthusiastic  and 
universal.”  The  President  skirted  the  whole  Eastern  coast  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Malo,  staying  at  Coutances  and  Avranches ;  and  then  struck 
Eastward  through  the  department  of  the  Ome  towards  Paris  by  way  of 
Argentan  ;  the  authorities  and  people  everywhere  hailing  him  cordially. 

The  Paris  papers  dwell  much  on  the  exhibition  of  renewed  good-will 
between  the  Bourbon  and  Orleans  branches  of  the  deposed  Royal  F amily. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  Louis  Philippe’s  death,  the  Count  de  Chambord 
ordered  a  mass  to  be  celebrated  at  Wiesbaden,  and  otherwise  testified  his 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  family  :  this  tender  courtesy  produced  affec¬ 
tionate  acknowledgments,  and  the  interchange  of  kind  sentiments  has 
suggested  that  deeper  political  motives  may  possibly  have  a  share  in 
prompting  such  approaches.  Messrs.  Guizot,  Duchatel,  Dumon,  and 
Salvandy,  and  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  have  just  returned  to  Paris  from 
a  sympathising  visit  to  Claremont.  Apropos  to  their  return,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Times  gives  details  of  what  passed  between  the  two  families, 
and  adds  hopeful  speculations — 

“  M.  Guizot,  M.  Duchatel,  the  Duke  de  Montebello,  and  M.  Dumon,  have 
not  only  paid  a  visit  to  Claremont,  but  also  to  Richmond.  The  former  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  King  Louis  Philippe  were  anxious,  on  that  serious  and  melan¬ 
choly  occasion,  to  offer  the  expression  of  their  sympathy  and  their  profound 
respect,  not  alone  to  Queen  Amelie,  the  widow  of  the  King,  and  such  of  her 
children  as  are  with  her  at  Claremont,  but  also  to  the  illustrious  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  her  children.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that 
these  gentlemen  were  received  both  at  Richmond  and  Claremont  in  the  most 
gracious  manner,  and  earnestly  thanked  for  this  new  proof  of  duvotedness 
and  affectionate  respect. 

“So  far  as  relates  to  M.  de  Salvandy,  it  was  already  known  that  he  had 
proceeded  to  Wiesbaden  towards  the  end  of  last  month,  like  many  others,  to 
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present  his  respects  to  the  Count  de  Chambord.  lifter  this  visit  to  the  Count, 
M.  de  Salvandy  went  to  Baden,  intending  to  return  to  France  by  Strasbourg. 
The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Louis  1  hilippe  reached  him  at  Baden,  as 
also  the  funeral  service  which  the  Count  de  Chambord  had  caused  to  be  per¬ 
formed  on  that  occasion.  M.  de  Salvandy  at  once  returned  to  Wiesbaden  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  the  Count  de  Chambord  for  an  act  which  did  him 
so  much  honour.  The  Count  de  Chambord,  availing  himself  of  M.  de  Sal- 
vandy’s  return,  requested  him  to  proceed  to  Claremont,  and  to  mention  in 
his  name  to  the  widowed  Queen  the  feeling  which  had  prompted  him  to  that 
act  of  pious  reverence  in  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
Count  do  Neuilly  ;  an  act  at  which  not  only  he  himself  with  all  his  house¬ 
hold  assisted  in  deep  mourning,  but  to  which,  also,  he  bad  invited  all  the 
French  who  were  at  that  moment  at  Wiesbaden.  The  Count  also  prayed  M. 
de  Salvandy  to  communicate  to  the  Queen  Amelie  the  expression  of  his  sym¬ 
pathy  and  his  respect.  M.  de  Salvandy  proceeded  to  Claremont,  and  ful¬ 
filled  the  mission  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  received  by  the  Queen,  the 
Princes,  and  Princesses,  who  expressed  themselves  as  deeply  sensible  of  the 
kind  expressions  of  which  M.  de  Salvandy  was  the  organ;  and  all  prayed 
him  to  return  to  their  illustrious  relative,  and  assure  him,  in  their  names, 
how  touched  they  were  at  his  noble  conduct,  and  what  grateful  sentiments 
were  inspired  by  it.  M.  de  Salvandy,  charged  with  this  new  mission,  has¬ 
tened  to  perform  it,  and  set  out  at  once  for  Frohsdorf ;  where,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  he  will  find  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

“It  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  this  interchange  of  courtesies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Bourbon.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  would  appear  reason  to  hope  that  advances  commenced  on  the  as  yet 
scarcely  closed  tomb  of  the  late  King  will  meet  with  no  impediment,  and  that 
they  will  before  long  terminate  in  a  complete  reconciliation  comprising  all 
sentiments  and  all  interests,  tjucli  an  event  would  be  undoubtedly  of  much 
importance,  and,  by  putting  an  end  to  a  rivalry  between  the  houses,  would 
tend  to  the  reestablishment  of  order  in  France.  In  the  opinion  of  men  of 
judgment,  any  other  solution  would  appear  a  frail  expedient,  and  would  give 
to  the  country  no  security  for  the  present  nor  stability  for  the  future.  Eu¬ 
rope  has  the  greatest  interest  in  France  founding  a  regular  and  solid  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  guarantee  of  order  and  of  peace ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  following  up  of  the  first  advances  so  generously  commenced  by  the 
■Count  de  Chambord,  and  so  nobly  accepted  by  his  aunt  and  cousins,  will  be 
before  long  brought  to  a  happy  termination.” 

The  more  overt  policy  of  the  Legitimists,  and  the  more  lively  tone  of 
their  anticipations,  give  a  special  weight  to  the  minatory  allusions  re¬ 
peated  in  the  speeches  of  President  Bonaparte. 

Germany. — The  stagnation  of  German  polities  is  terminated  somewhat 
abruptly  by  a  movement  in  Hesse-Cassel,  which*  may  have  a  wide  and 
powerful  disturbing  influence.  The  reactionary  Cabinet,  at  variance  with 
the  Parliament,  has  gone  to  the  headlong  extremity  of  proclaiming  the 
whole  electorate  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  investing  the  Commander-in- 
chief  with  dictatorial  powers  against  the  press,  personal  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
perty.  In  Cassel  the  Hessian  Gazette  has  been  suppressed,  and  a  number 
of  arrests  have  been  made.  The  Town-Council  had  unanimously  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  state  of  siege  and  the  Commander-in-chiefs  arbitrary 
acts ;  and  similar  expressions  of  feeling  were  being  promptly  made 
throughout  the  electorate. 

To  render  the  crisis  more  intelligible,  we  adopt  the  resume  of  its  ante¬ 
cedents,  opportunely  supplied  by  the  Daily  News — 

The  dominions  of  Hesse-Cassel  interpose  between  the  different  portions  of 

the  Prussian  monarchy . When  1848  came  with  its  uproar  and  its 

universal  uprisings,  the  Hessians  remained  tranquil.  They  had  remodelled 
then*  constitution  in  1831 ;  and  by  no  means  in  a  democratic  spirit,  there 
being  a  double  and  even  triple  system  of  election,  and  a  Chamber  in  which 
landed  property*  and  civic  wealth  had  due  preponderance.  But  recently,  fol¬ 
lowing  Austrian  advice,  the  Elector  appointed  as  his  Prime  Minister  the  re¬ 
trograde  Ilassenpflug.  By  an  article  of  the  constitution,  the  Parliament  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  voting  taxes.  “  Hassenpflug,  however,  declined  or 
delayed  to  call  them  together,  until  the  time  generally  destined  for  the  close 
of  the  session.  The  Ministers  immediately  put  before  them  a  demand  for 
money,  and  for  the  liberty  to  raise  the  taxes  for  1850.  The  Parliament  re¬ 
plied,  [by  an  unanimous  vote,]  that  however  little  the  Ministers  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  would  not  go  the  length  of  refusing  the 
supplies,  but  requested  to  have  a  regular  budget  laid  before  them,  which 
they  promised  to  examine,  discuss,  and  vote.  To  so  fair  and  constitutional 
a  resolution  the  Minister  replied  by  dissolving  the  Parliament ;  and  he  is 
now  proceeding  to  levy  the  taxes  in  spite  of  the  Parliament  and  the  con¬ 
stitution . Hot  only  all  the  people  and  all  the  citizens,  but  all  his 

functionaries  are  against  the  Elector  ;  and  his  entire  army,  officers  and  men, 
avow  that  their  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  the  constitution  as  much  as 
to  the  Elector.” 

‘  ‘  The  King  of  Prussia  has,  we  understand,  already  signified  to  the  Elector 
of  Hesse,  that  if  he  should  quarrel  with  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  his 
violating  the  constitution,  he  is  to  expect  no  help  from  Prussia.  Should  Ba¬ 
varian  troops  enter  the  electorate,  the  Hessians  themselves  will  beat  them. 
But  should  an  Austrian  corps  advance  to  occupy  any  portion  of  North  Ger¬ 
many,  a  Prussian  corps  of  equal  magnitude  will  most  certainly  enter  the 
province  or  the  kingdom,  whatever  it  is,  from  the  other  side.” 

Care  op  Good  Hope. — A  letter  from  the  island  of  St,  Helena,  dated 
the  29tli  J uly,  communicates  the  occurrence  of  a  disastrous  gale  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  number  of  vessels  had  foundered  with  their 
crews,  and  many  more  had  been  cast  ashore  and  wrecked.  The  British 
Settlor  was  “  lost — all  hands  drowned  :  the  captain  had  his  wife  and 
family  on  board”  :  the  French  ship  L’Aigle  “drove  on  shore,  previously 
dismasted  ;  the  captain,  seven  hands  and  a  passenger  (the  Governor  of 
Manila)  drowned”  :  the  Queen  of  the  West  ‘‘lost;  all  hands  seemed  to 
have  perished,  a  small  desk  washed  up  showing  the  captain’s  name,”  &c. : 
the  Arab,  the  Prince  Charlie,  and  the  Royal  Albert,  all  lost,  at  Table 
Bay.  An  American  vessel  “seen  totally  dismasted,  and  signalling  dis¬ 
tress  ;  not  since  seen,  and  supposed  to  have  gone  down  with  all  on  board.” 
The  Asiatic  was  driven  into  Algoa  Bay,  with  five  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold ;  “  one  lad  washed  overboard,  and  all  the  crew  maimed  with  broken 
legs  or  arms,  or  completely  exhausted  ;  she  went  on  shore,  and  became  a 
total  wreck — crew  saved.”  The  Grindlcy,  the  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch, 
and  other  vessels  “too  many  to  enumerate,”  had  foundered  or  been 
wrecked ;  but  their  crews  had  been  saved.  The  coast  was  “  strewed 
with  wreck  and  goods,  the  latter  chiefly  of  Eastern  production,  such  as 
cotton  and  indigo.” 

Tlfis  calamitous  news  was  brought  to  St.  Helena  by  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  Bailey,  who  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  July,  di¬ 
rect  from  Table  Bay ;  but  particulars  of  dates  are  omitted. 

United  States. — The  intelligence  from  the  United  States  is  brought 
down  to  the  30th  August. 

Advices  from  Texas  to  the  12th  August  communicate  the  balancing 
facts,  that  the  authorities  were  full  of  anger  at  the  firm  language  held  by 


the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  boundary,  while  the  citizens 
generally  were  well  satisfied  with  the  legislative  'solution  which  the 
Senate  had  made  of  the  question.  Governor  Bell  energetically  protested 
against  what  he  called  “  the  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Executive,”  and  called  for  authority  to  raise  supplies  for  two 
mounted  regiments  to  occupy  Santa  F 6.  His  strenuousness  excited  more 
amusement  than  uneasiness  at  Washington. 

The  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  by  the  Senate  is  the  alleged 
cause  of  a  new  modification  of  President  Fillmore’s  first  Cabinet :  Mr. 
M ‘Kerman  had  resigned  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Bill  it  is  important  that  the  United  States  Marshal  should  be 
an  officer  pledged  to  execute  its  provisions  according  to  their  spirit,  and 
untinctured  with  Abolitionism.  Mr.  Webster  is  said  to  have  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  South  on  the  point,  and  to  have  demanded  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  supervising  this  officer's  duties,  which  have 
lately  been  removed  from  the  control  of  his  department  and  placed  under 
that  of  the  Home  Minister.  It  is  said  that  his  demand  is  conceded,  and 
hence  the  retirement  of  Mr.  M’Kcnnan.  The  agitation  of  the  Slave  ques¬ 
tions  has  raised  much  excitement,  and  the  talk  of  Nullification  is  renewed 
with  earnestness  in  the  South.  A  late  meeting  of  Abolitionists  at  G'aze- 
novia,  presided  over  by  Frederick  Douglass,  the  free  Negro,  resolved  to 
put  up  as  the  next  Abolitionist  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Chaplin, 
who  is  now  in  prison  for  abduction  of  slaves. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Committee  for  forwarding  the  Show  of 
Industry  in  London,  it  was  resolved,  “  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
this  State,  who  have  under  their  charge  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
of  the  State,  and  request  of  them  to  furnish  for  the  Exhibition  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  representing  the  geological  mineral  character  of  our  State.” 

Professor  Webster  was  hanged  at  Boston  on  the  30th  August,  for  the 
murder  of  Professor  Parkmau. 


BlisifllniUDES. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  directed  that  henceforth  the  British 
and  North  American  Royal  Mail  steam-ships,  sailing  between  Liverpool 
and  New  York,  shall  cease  calling  at  Halifax  on  their  outward  and  home¬ 
ward  passage.  The  company’s  ships  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  Bos¬ 
ton  will  continue  to  call  at  Halifax,  both  out  and  home,  as  usual. 

The  Scottish  Press  states,  that  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  has  intimated  to 
his  constituents  in  Bute  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  renew  the 
measure  for  legalizing  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  another  Member  of  the  House  taking  it  up,  he  will 
use  his  endeavours  to  get  Scotland  exempted  from  its  operation. 

Out  of  the  whole  complement  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Tweed,  Commander 
Lord  Francis  Russell,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers 
and  men,  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  had  died  from  fever,  and  only 
thirty-two  out  of  the  whole  crew  escaped  attack.  Four  of  the  midship¬ 
men  of  the  Tweed  had  fallen  victims.  When  we  remember  the  strong 
public  feeling  that  was  excited  when  the  coast  of  Africa  fever  nearly  ex¬ 
terminated  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Eclair  steam-sloop,  and  the  official 
inquiry  that  took  place,  wo  arc  suiprised  at  the  apathy  of  the  public  and 
the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  the  Tweed. —  United  Service  Gazette. 

Sir  John  Ross,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  dated 
“  June,”  states  that  he  had  arrived  at  Ilolstcinborg,  the  Danish  settlement 
on  the  Greenland  coast,  about  the  centre  of  Davis’s  Straits.  He  had  en¬ 
gaged  an  Esquimaux  who  understands  the  Danish  language,  and  would 
be  able  to  act  as  interpreter  between  Sir  J ohn  and  the  Arctic  tribes. 

We  have  heard  that  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wysc,  Esq.,  late  of 
Waterford,  will  in  a  short  time  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  a  French  lady 
of  great  fortune.  Mr.  Wyse  is  at  present  a  Colonel  in  the  National  Guards 
at  Paris  ;  a  post  which  was  given  him  by  his  relative  the  President. — 
Waterford  News. 


General  Ilaynau  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  Morley’s  Hotel  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  (Wednesday  the  4th  instant)  on  which  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  mob  at  Messrs.  Barclay’s  brewery ;  and  was  still  suffering 
from  the  injuries  he  received  on  Friday.  On  Saturday,  however,  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  this  country.  It  was  mentioned  last  week  that 
Messrs.  Barclay  had  suspended  the  whole  of  the  men  employed  by  them, 
in  anger  at  the  unseemly  demonstration ;  but  it  appears  that  the  fact  was 
very  much  contrariwise,  for  it  is  now  stated,  that  “  in  order  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  may  be  allayed  in  every  possible  manner,  the  signature  of 
‘  General  Haynau,’  in  the  visiters’  book,  has  been  obliterated,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  staff.” 

General  Haynau  arrived  at  Ostend  on  Saturday  morning,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  on  for  Cologne. 

Major-General  William  Napier  has  published,  in  a  letter  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  following  vindication  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  with  reference  to 
the  suicide  of  Colonel  King. 

“  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  observations  upon  the  Court-martial  which,  it  is 
said,  caused  the  melancholy  death  of  Colonel  King,  of  the  Fourteenth  Dra¬ 
goons,  need  neither  apology  nor  illustration ;  but  the  shameless  efforts  of 
writers,  evidently  tools  of  more  powerful  persons,  to  abuse  the  public  mind 
as  to  his  speech,  made  six  months  before,  when  inspecting  that  regiment, 
shall  be  exposed  in  all  their  malignant  relief. 

“  ‘The  Fourteenth  Dragoons  would  go  anywhere  if  properly  led.’  These 
are  the  words  put  into  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  mouth — but  they  never  came 
out  of  it ;  and,  if  they  had,  would  not  of  necessity  imply  more  than  that 
some  officer  had  failed  in  judgment,  unless  something  known  or  surmised 
had  given  them  force  and  point.  However,  Sir  Charles  Napier  never  uttered 
them ;  they  are  the  invention  of  calumniators,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
lower  him  in  public  estimation,  do  not  hesitate  thus  to  forgo  insults  against 
the  unhappy*  officer  they  pretend  to  defend  and  bewail. 

“  Some  of  those  writers  have  spoken  also  of  a  last  letter  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  predicting  that  it  will  be  suppressed.  It  is  as  follows — - 

“  Sir — You  asked  me  the  weight  of  men  mounted  on  the  16th  of  December  1849. 

I  answered  17st.  51b.  You  said,  *  That  is  three  stoue  lighter  than  at  home’;  which 
I  accounted  for  by  saying  the  men  were  young,  and  tall  men  were  not  sent  out  from 
England  to  India.  When  you  asked  about  the  swords,  I  said  we  could  not  keep 
them  so  sharp  as  the  Natives,  who  use  leather  scabbards.  Was  it  judicious  in  you 
to  repeat  my  words  before  the  men,  perverting  their  meaning  1  Y'ou  bore  testimony 
to  the  discipline  of  the  regiment  that  day  under  my  command.  Your  remarks  before 
the  regiment  sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent,  which  have  ripened  into  mutiny.  Yrou 
are  the  cause  of  the  stripes  and  punishment  which  that  mutiny  has  led  to,  and  dis¬ 
traction  and  death  to  one  who  once  had  friends,  now  disgrace  and  misery  to  those 
friends.  X  have  not  been  an  accountable  being  for  this  last  month.  J.  W.  Kino.” 
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“  This  letter,  the  result  of  insanity,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  would  have 
been  thus  replied  to,  if  the  writer  had  been  living  when  it  was  received. 

“  When  a  General-in-chief  is  publicly  told  by  a  commanding-officer,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  men,  against  whom  a  cry  had  gone  forth  for  misbehaviour 
in  action,  that  they  were  very  small  men  and  not  strong — that  their  swords 
would  not  take  so  sharp  an  edge  as  their  enemies’  swords,  and  were  so  heavy 
the  men  could  not  use  them — for  these  were  the  real  expressions  used — 
when  such  language  was  employed  at  such  a  time,  it  was  not  only  judicious 
hut  necessary  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  should  address  the  regiment  as  follows 
— ‘  Soldiers,  the  Colonel  says  you  are  small  men,  and  your  swords  are  too 
heavy  for  you,  and  not  so  sharp  as  the  Sikhs’  swords.  I  beg  the  Colonel’s 
pardon :  1  see  before  me  men  with  big  hearts,  and  broad  shoulders,  and 
strong  arms ;  and  if  we  have  another  war  I  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  are  made  of.’ 

“  That  Colonel  King’s  letter  was  the  result  of  insanity,  is  but  too  easily 
shown.  He  says,  remarks  made  six  months  before  caused  mutiny  and  drove 
him  to  suicide.  But  there  was  no  mutiny,  nor  an  idea  of  mutiny,  in  the 
Fourteenth  Dragoons :  and  the  following  letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief  s 
Secretary,  written  immediately  after  the  inspection,  proves  that  the  writer, 
Colonel  King,  was  pleased  and  gratified  with  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  address,  and 
the  assertions  in  his  last  letter  are  the  hallucinations  of  a  distempered  mind — 
“  We  were  not  a  little  gratitied  by  the  expression  of  the  approbation  this  morning 
of  the  most  discerning,  as  well  as  deserving  great  captain  in  India  ;  but  I  beg  of  you 
to  believe  that  it  was  no  friendly  veil  which  the  dust  threw  around  us,  concealing 
good  as  well  as  evil.” 

“No  more  need  be  said.” 

On  the  same  subject  “A.  Z.”  states  to  th  &  Daily  News,  that  letters 
from  India  inform  Colonel  King’s  family, 

•  •  •  ■  “  that  the  men  of  the  whole  regiment,  on  their  return  from  the 
funeral  of  their  generally  beloved  and  respected  commander,  made  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  urgent  request  to  the  senior  officer  then  present  to  be  permitted  to 
erect  a  monument,  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.”  “  To  such  a  petition  it  is  believed  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  his  assent ;  for,  with  the  tender  sympathy  with  others  for  which  he  is 
eminent,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  both  days  before  the  lamentable  oc¬ 
currence  in  endeavouring  to  sooth  the  mind  of  Colonel  King,  wounded  be¬ 
yond  endurance  by  a  taunt  ing  correspondence  and  observations  that  he  could 
not  control.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General's  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses . 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &e . . . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . . . . 

Atrophy . . 

Age . . 

Sudden . 


Ten  "Weeks 

Week. 

of  1639-49. 

of  1850. 

.  4670  .... 

251 

449  .... 

46 

.  1832  .... 

180 

.  1092  .... 

94 

.  212  .... 

26 

726  .... 

80 

.  787  .... 

60 

76 

12 

106  _ 

6 

72  .... 

8 

14 

1 

.  33  .... 

4 

.  202  _ 

24 

.  200  .... 

26 

.  456  .... 

29 

78  .... 

9 

.  236  _ 

24 

11,281 

899 

The  deaths  were  about  equal  to  the  calculated  average  for  the  week.  The 
births  during  the  week  were  1474,  an  excess  over  the  deaths  of  575.  The 
deaths  by  cholera  were  eight ;  one  case  only  being  malignant  cholera,  and 
that  the  case  of  an  infant  three  years  old.  In  the  two  eases  of  death  in  the 
adult,  one  of  the  persons  died  in  Marylebone  workhouse  ;  the  other  person 
was  a  woman  who  had  had  an  attack  of  English  cholera  last  year.  The 
mortality  by  diarrhoea  fell  to  the  number  of  75  ;  35  persons  died  of  “  scar¬ 
latina  or  putrid  sore  throat,”  and  48  of  typhus. 

At  Greenwich,  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  was  30T96  inches;  tem¬ 
perature,  in  the  air  56 '5° — 2-4°  below  the  average,  in  the  Thames  59°;  wind 
chiefly  from  the  West  and  North  ;  rain  fell  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday — nearly 
an  inch. 


A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brussels  Independence  writes — “Since  Louis 
Philippe’s  death,  the  journals  have  been  speaking  of  the  fortune  which  he 
has  left ;  and  it  has  been  even  said  that  the  legacy-duties  would  amount  to 
some  millions.  I  find  the  exaggeration  which  I  suspected  in  these  accounts 
is  greater  than  I  had  supposed.  The  landed  property  belonging  to  the  late 
King  contains  about  86,000  hectares,  (the  hectare  isnearly  2j  English  acres,) 
thus  divided :  45,000  comprised  in  the  donation  made  by  the  King  to  his 
children  on  August  7th  1830,  and  of  which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  life 
interest ;  13,000  belonging  to  the  King  himself ;  and  28,000  bequeathed  to  him, 
for  his  life  only,  by  Madame  Adelaide,  his  sister.  The  gross  revenue  of  this  pro¬ 
perty,  calculated  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  is  2,989,000  francs.  Since  1848, 
it  has  been  smaller,  and  for  1851  will  not,  it  is  supposed,  amount  to  more 
than  3,900,000  francs.  But  from  all  this  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  taxes,  insurance,  management,  agency,  &c.,  amounting  to  1,611,000 
francs.  There  therefore  remains  a  revenue  of  2,378,000  francs;  which,  at  3 
per  cent,  represents  a  capital  of  nearly  79  millions.  In  this  valuation  I  do  not 
comprise  non-productive  property,  such  as  chateaus,  parks,  and  gardens, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  without  importance.  For  instance,  the  park 
of  Monceaux,  in  the  Faubourg  du  Houle,  close  to  Paris,  is  altogether  unpro¬ 
ductive,  and  contains  19  hectares,  worth,  say,  2,000,000  francs ;  also  the 
park  of  Neuilly,  containing  nearly  186  hectares,  gives  no  revenue,  yet,  if 
sold  in  lots,  it  would  give  at  least  4,000,000  francs.  I  ought  to  mention  that 
I  have  included  in  this  statement  the  property  of  the  Duke  d’Aumale’s  do¬ 
main,  of  which  the  Queen  Marie-Amelie  has  the  life  use,  and  which  gives 
about  137,000  francs  a  year.  In  fine,  to  be  exact,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  moveable  property  of  the  King,  consisting  of  matters  held  in 
common  by  him  and  Madame  Adelaide,  arising  from  canal  shares  and  ton¬ 
tines,  which,  without  any  exaggeration,  must  be  worth  325,000  francs  a 
year;  also  Government  securities  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe  himself, 
amounting  to  100,000  francs  a  year,  including  30,000  francs  a  year  in  the 
Five  per  Cents,  for  the  chapels  of  Drcux  and  Neuilly.  But  this  situation, 
so  brilliant  in  appearance,  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  enormous  debts 
contracted  almost  exclusively  for  the  works  undertaken  at  Versailles  and  in 
the  Royal  Palaces.  The  names  of  the  executors  of  Louis  Philippe  are  now 
known  ;  they  are  MM.  de  Montalivet,  Dupin  senior,  de  Montmorency,  La- 
plagne,  Barns,  and  Scribe,  formerly  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Cassation.” 


The  corporation  of  Berwick  have  been  assured  by  Sir  George  Grey,  that, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  Government  will  not  dispose  of  the  ramparts  of 
the  Border  city. 

A  cheap  excursion-train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  from  London  to 
Bath  and  Bristol,  on  Sunday  last,  carried  no  fewer  than  2400  passengers. 


The  electric  telegraph,  whether  ultimately  successful  or  not  under  sea,  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  be  applied  extensively  to  shipping  aDd  other  purposes  along 
rivers,  and  in  ports  and  harbours ;  and  with  this  view  it  is  intended  to  esta¬ 
blish  one  over  the  Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  It  is  also  in. 
contemplation  to  establish  a  line  of  wire  communicating  with  the  Custom¬ 
house  and  chief  shipping  stations  along  the  three  miles  of  docks,  so  that,  in 
foul  or  foggy  weather,  the  owners  of  vessels  may  receive  intelligence  at  the 
moment  any  ship  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  Sir.  Walker,  superintendent  of  telegraphs  on  the  South-eastern 
Railway,  for  running  a  waterproof  wire  for  this  purpose  under  the  harbour 
of  Folkestone. 

The  Boulogne  Gazette ,  quoting  the  account  of  the  rupture  of  the  marine 
telegraph,  comments  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  broken, 
and  adds — “We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  rightly  comprehend  the  real' 
merits  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  in  presence  of  the  fact,  which  we  have 
ascertained,  that  one  of  our  fishermen  is  in  possession  of  a  certain  length  of 
the  telegraphic  wire  and  coating,  and  demands  sixty  francs  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  nets  in  obtaining  it.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  wire  must 
be  broken  in  at  least  two  places.  The  circumstance  demands  every  possible 
inquiry.” 

Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  private  observatory,  Markree 
Castle,  Ireland,  detected  a  new  comet  in  the  constellation  Camelopardus, 
about  midnight  on  the  9th  instant.  The  observations  gave,  at  13h.  4m. 
33s.,  Greenwich  mean  time — Comet’s  right  ascension,  6h.  0m.  51.5s.  ;  North 
declination,  53  deg.  29m.  22s.  The  hourly  motion  in  R.A.  is  40  seconds  of 
time,  increasing,  and  that  in  declination  about  three  minutes  towards  the- 
South. 

A  regular  steam  communication  between  Liverpool  and  Trieste  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  20th  instant. — Morning  Chronicle. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  a  great  number  of  English  horses  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  France  on  board  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  and. 
Commercial  Company’s  vessels  on  account  of  the  French  Government.  There 
are  several  agents  at  present  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
very  large  purchases  of  chargers  for  the  remounting  of  the  French  cavalry 
regiments,  both  heavy  and  light.  The  contract  is  for  12,000,  at  the  price  of 
2 51.  per  horse  for  the  light  cavalry,  and  28 1.  for  the  heavy  troops,— cuiras¬ 
siers,  carabineers,  dragoons,  artillery,  &c.  Before  they  are  sent  oft',  they 
will  be  thoroughly  examined  by  experienced  regimental  veterinary  surgeons 
of  the  French  army,  who  have  come  over  to  this  country  for  that  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  this  demand,  there  is  scarcely  a  vessel  that  arrives  from 
Ireland  which  does  not  bring  over  from  thirty  to  fifty  horses  of  the  very  best 
breeds  for  this  particular  service. — Times. 


Lieutenant  Gale,  the  aeronaut,  is  reported  to  have  lost  his  life  ;  but  some- 
accounts  contradict  the  fatal  part  of  the  story.  He  ascended  on  horseback  in 
his  balloon  from  Bordeaux  on  Monday,  and,  one  account  says,  reached  the 
ground  safely  between  Merignac  and  Cestas.  He  was  engaged  in  exhausting 
the  balloon  of  the  remaining  gas,  when  the  peasantry  who  assisted  him  suc¬ 
ceeded  earlier  than  ho  seemed  to  expect  in  removing  his  horse.  The  balloon,, 
disencumbered  of  the  horse’s  weight,  instantly  soared  aloft,  snapping  in  two 
like  a  stick  a  young  fir-tree  which  held  the  grapnel.  Poor  Gale  was  not  in 
the  car,  but  was  lifted  up  entangled  by  the  ropes,  and  was  presently  too  far 
aloft  to  let  go.  He  held  by  the  ropes  while  the  balloon  floated  nearly  two- 
miles,  and  dropped  either  with  it  or  just  before  it  fell :  his  body  was  found 
in  a  tree,  and  the  collapsed  balloon  in  an  adjacent  wood.  Mr.  Gale  has  left 
eight  children. 

The  Honourable  Amias  Poulett,  youngest  son  of  Earl  Poulett,  while  re¬ 
turning  from  a  shooting-excursion,  fell  from  his  horse,  fractured  his  right 
leg,  and,  it  is  feared,  suffered  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  Hopes  are  still  en¬ 
tertained  that  he  will  recover. 

A  lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age  was  driving  his  mother  Mrs.  Humphrey, 
and  five  little  children,  with  the  nurse ;  and  when  at  the  lake,  this  side  of 
Torryburn,  the  horse  rushed  into  the  water,  the  bank  being  very  steep,  and 
they  were  all  engulfed  beyond  their  depth.  The  mother,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  supported  herself  for  an  instant,  but  sank ;  when  feeling  her  foot 
touching  sometimes,  by  exertion  she  rose  to  the  surface,  and  grasped  a  branch 
held  out  by  some  men,  who,  providentially,  by  this  time  were  present.  The, 
lad  seized  two  of  his  sisters,  but  finding  they  were  too  heavy,  caRed  for  help  j 
he  was  dragged  on  shore,  he  being  the  only  one  who  could  swim.  He  again 
struck  out,  and  seeing  another  of  his  sisters  in  the  waggon  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  went  down  and  rescued  her,  in  time  (though  she  was  insensible) 
to  preserve  life.  One  more  child  was  still  floating  on  the  water,  supported 
by  its  clothes ;  the  noble  brother  again  dashed  in,  restoring  this  fourth  one 
by  his  courage  and  exertions.  The  nurse  was  saved  by  grasping  a  stick  held 
out  by  men  on  shore.  Thus  a  lad  thirteen  years  of  age  saved  the  lives  of' 
four  children. — St.  John’s  News  [New  Brunswick.] 


The  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Hannah  Curtis  has  been  commuted  ta 
transportation  for  life. 

Gainsborough  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement  during- 
the  week  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  boys  in  the  stocks  in  the  market¬ 
place,  for  the  crime  of  Sunday  gaming.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  confined 
three  hours  each  ;  two  of  them  had  their  turn  on  Monday  morning,  between 
the  hours  of  seven  and  one  ;  others  were  confined  on  W ednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day. — Lincolnshire  Times. 

A  soldier  named  Kleveron  has  been  condemned  to  death  for  striking  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Penitentiary  of  St.  Germain,  where  the  soldier  was  under¬ 
going  a  two-years  imprisonment.  Kleveron  struck  the  Lieutenant  after 
twice  refusing  to  obey  an  order. 

In  1849,  a  person  named  Demanqais  was  condemned  in  default  by  the 
Court  of  Assizes,  for  having,  by  some  chemical  operation,  altered  the  date  of 
an  old  bill  of  exchange,  and  passed  it.  He  gave  himself  up  for  trial,  and 
was  acquitted.  It  appeared  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  fraud  he  was 
in  the  most  profound  distress,  having  failed  in  a  literary  speculation.  Since 
that  time,  however,  by  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  come  into  a  good  for¬ 
tune,  and  had  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  He  burst  into  tears  on, 
hearing  the  verdict.  His  family  is  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  he  gained 
great  distinction  at  the  University.  All  his  misfortunes,  and  they  were  many 
and  great,  arose,  it  appeared,  from  misdirected  ambition.— Galignani’s  Mes¬ 
senger. 

An  old  woman  in  a  parish  near  Caine,  who  had  been  receiving  parish-re¬ 
lief  for  forty  years,  has  just  been  discovered  to  have  hoarded  up  1757.  in  cash, 
which  she  kept  concealed  in  her  room.  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  she  also  possessed  4007.  in  the  savings-banks. 


Ronald  Macdonald,  at  Whiteboy,  near  Raddery,  died  on  Friday  sennight, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years  and  two  days. 

A  curious  fact — curious  if  true — is  recorded  in  the  Prussian  journals.  “A 
man  died  in  the  Gips  Street  of  cholera.  His  dog,  probably  accustomed  to 
sleep  on  the  bed,  remained  by  the  body,  where  it  was  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  it  fell  iR,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  died ;  the 
carcass  was  removed  to  the  veterinary  hospital,  and  there  dissected  in  the. 
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presence  of  Professors  Hertwich  and  Leubeuscher ;  who  gave  it  as  their  de¬ 
cided  opinion  that  the  cause  of  death  was  Asiatic  cholera,  thereby  establish¬ 
ing  a  novel  case.” 

A  whale  fifty  feet  long  has  been  captured  and  killed  at  Musselburgh, 
while  floundering  in  shoal  water. 

A  young  man  named  Auguste,  who  was  to  have  been  married  on  Thursday, 
went  with  his  future  father-in-law  to  the  Seine  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish  for  the 
marriage-feast.  The  cable  which  fastened  the  boat  in  which  they  placed 
themselves  happened  to  break,  and  the  current  carried  the  boat  away.  The 
young  man  attempted  to  catch  hold  of  a  post  with  the  grapnel,  but  he  fell 
into  the  water  and  was  drowned,  after  struggling  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. — Galigntmi  s  Messenger. 

A  woman  and  a  child  have  died  at  Bristol  from  eating  poisonous  fungi 
picked  in  mistake  for  mushrooms.  Others  who  ate  of  them  were  made  very 
ill.  A  few  days  after,  the  clerk  of  Bristol  market  seized  a  basket  of  what 
purported  to  be  mushrooms,  but  really  contained  a  greater  number  of  dele¬ 
terious  fungi  than  real  mushrooms. 

On  Monday  last,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  Liskeard  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  visited  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of  flies ;  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  swarmed,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  them  in  vast  numbers. 
They  appeared  to  be  ant-flies— a  few  without  wings.  How  far  they  extend¬ 
ed  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained — it  is  eight  miles  to  the  East,  and  about 
sixteen  to  the  West.  Liuring  their  continuance,  the  sky  was  beclouded  till 
towards  the  evening,  when  the  sun  shone  out,  and  they  nearly  all  disappeared. 
• — Devonport  Telegraph. 

A  simple  and  economical  contrivance  for  excluding  draughts  of  air 
from  rooms  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Helbronner,  of  261  Regent  Street. 
It  is  an  elastic  roll  of  fine  wool,  to  be  neatly  glued  in  the  angle  of  the 
frame  of  the  door-jamb  in  which  the  door  is  embedded.  It  thus  presses 
along  the  whole  edge  of  the  door,  and  effectually  keeps  out  every  breath 
of  air.  Buried  out  of  sight,  and  stained  to  the  colour  of  the  wood,  it  is 
quite  imperceptible. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  intelligence  from  Ilesse-Cassel  increases  in  interest.  The  Perma- 
nanent  Committee  of  the  Chamber  is  proceeding  with  great  energy,  and 
with  a  concurrence  so  general  as  to  indicate  a  very  salutary  feeling  in  the 
German  population.  A  telegraphic  despatch  received  at  Berlin  states 
that  three  public  departments,  to  which  the  Permanent  Committee  ad¬ 
dressed  an  edict  forbidding  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Government 
relative  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  &c.,  have  sided  with  the  Committee  : 
these  departments — “the  Superior  College  of  Finance,”  “Superior  Tax 
Direction,”  and  “Customs  Direction,”  as  well  as  the  Board  of  Exchequer 
— have  declared  to  the  Ministiy  that  their  acts  are  illegal  and  cannot  be 
cbeyed  ;  and  the  Boards  have  addressed  remonstrances  on  the  subject  to 
the  Elector. 

The  Chief  Procurator  of  the  State  has  accepted  the  office  of  prosecuting 
the  Ministers  at  the  suit  of  the  Permanent  Committee  :  the  Ministers  in¬ 
dicted  arc  Hassenpflug,  Baumbach,  and  Haynau,  said  to  be  a  brother  of 
tic  General. 

The  publisher  of  the  New  Hessian  Gazette,  which  was  seized  on  the  8th, 
announced  on  the  9th  that  he  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  highest 
civil  tribunal,  the  Supremo  Civil  Court  of  Electoral  Hesse.  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  published,  and  it  is  interesting  from  its  explicitness  in  laying 
down  principles  and  sturdiness  in  issuing  the  consequent  order — 

■“Judgment  in  the  case  of  Frederick  Oetker,  of  Cassel,  plaintiff,  and  the 
Staats-Anwalt  of  Hesse-Casscl,  charged  with  arbitrary  and  unlawful  aggres¬ 
sion. 

“  Having  heard  the  complaint  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  affidavits  on  which 
it  is  based,  together  with  the  defence ;  and  considering  that  the  complaint  is 
Supported  on  the  facts — 1.  That  the  complainant  is  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
called  the  Neue  Hcssische  Zeitung ,  a  political  publication ;  and,  2.  That  in 
pursuance  of  an  ordinance  issued  September  7,  for  the  seizure  of  presses  and 
printed  copies  of  the  newspaper,  a  written  order,  signed  by  General  Bauer, 
was  executed  at  the  office  of  the  above  named  journal,  whereby  50  printed 
newspapers  and  104  half-printed  sheets  of  No.  422  of  the  paper  were  seized 
and  taken  away  with  violence ;  and  that,  further,  soldiers  were  left  in  the 
office  with  orders  to  prevent  the  further  printing  of  newspapers  ; — considering 
■that  the  first  sentence  of  Section  37  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  January 
1831  is  dependent  on  the  subsequent  sentence,  which  promises  a  special  law 
for  offences  by  the  press,  and  is  to  be  construed  together  with  the  law  on 
the  subject  issued  August  26,  1848  ; — considering  that  the  latter  law  agrees 
with  Section  37  of  the  Constitutional  Act,  in  providing  that  the  press  shall 
be  free  from  all  restraints,  from  censure,  cautions,  concessions,  or  any  other 
kind  of  restriction,  except  as  provided  by  this  law  ; — considering  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  laws  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  political  journals  except  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  that  without  a  judicial  verdict  no  journal  can  legally  be 
suspended  or  suppressed  ; — considering  that  the  law  has  been  broken  by  the 
violent  removal  of  the  printed  and  half-printed  newspapers,  and  the  forced 
suspension  of  all  printing  operations,  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  complain¬ 
ant  ;  that  the  order  on  winch  these  unlawful  proceedings  were  taken  was 
signed  by  General  Bauer,  and  refers  to  an  ordinance  issued  September  7  of 
this  year  ; — considering  that  this  order,  even  if  we  accept  it  as  lawfully  pro¬ 
mulgated  on  the  same  evening  when  it  is  dated,  not  having  been  published 
in  any  Government  Gazette,  yet  such  cannot  be  considered  a  publicity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  immediate  application  of  force  in  its  execution  ; — con¬ 
sidering  that  the  order  dated  September  7,  although  signed  by  Ministers, 
appeared  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  States, 
a  concurrence  which  is  constitutionally  required,  and  which  can  be  replaced 
“by  no  declaration  such  as  is  contained  in  the  ordinance  referred  to; — con¬ 
sidering  that  the  courts  have  to  decide  simply,  and  without  the  operation  of 
any  extrinsic  influence  whatever,  on  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  of  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  comparing  it  with  the  laws  of  the  realm  ; — considering  that  the 
roceedings  set  out  by  complainant  have  taken  place  in  opposition  to  the  fun- 
amental  laws  of  the  land,  and  are  of  a  character  in  nowise  to  be  justified ; — 
•considering  that  no  party  had  the  right  to  intrude  upon  the  premises  of  the 
complainant  under  an  unconditional  order,  and  there  to  commit  the  acts 
complained  of ; 

“  The  Court  declares  the  Staats-Anwalt  guilty ;  and  directs  that  the  50 
printed  copies  of  the  Neue  Hcssische  Zeitung  and  the  104  partially  printed 
sheets  taken  away  by  order  of  General  Bauer  on  the  7th  of  September  be 
carried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  taken ;  that  the  military 
guard  placed  in  the  office  to  hinder  the  printing,  be  withdrawn. 

“  The  Court  fu  rther  directs  that  the  Staats-Anwalt  no  longer  presume  to  in¬ 
terfere  to  prevent  the  printing,  publication,  or  sale  of  the  said  journal ;  and 
be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  dollars,  the  estimated  amount  of  damage 
sustained  by  the  complainant ;  and  to  report  to  this  Court  on  the  13th  instant 
that  all  these  directions  have  been  fulfilled. 

“  Cassel,  Sept.  9.” 


The  edict  ordaining  martial  law  throughout  the  electorate  is  unusually 
subversive  of  municipal  law ;  as  will  bo  seen  from  an  outline  of  its 
articles  :  it  is  signed  by  the  Elector  and  countersigned  by  his  Ministers — - 

“  1.  The  whole  territory  of  Cassel  is  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  until  fur¬ 
ther  orders ;  without,  however,  impeding  ordinary  intercourse  of  citizens. 
The  execution  of  the  following  regulations  are  during  this  period  intrusted 
to  a  military  commander-in-chief,  under  whose  command  the  standing  army, 
the  burgher  guard  of  individual  parishes,  and  all  civil  authorities  excepting 
the  tribunals,  will  be  placed. 

“  2.  The  whole  administration  of  police  is  intrusted  to  this  commander 
and  those  under  his  orders. 

“  3.  Public  meetings  are  forbidden,  and  all  other  meetings,  unless  with 
assent  of  the  military  commander. 

“  4.  Political  journals  cannot  appear  without  leave  of  the  Ministry.  A 
copy  of  each  journal  must  be  submitted  to  the  commandant  an  hour  before 
publication,  under  penalty  of  total  suppression.  The  commandant  and  those 
appointed  by  him  are  empowered  to  seize  forthwith  all  journals  which  con¬ 
tain  libels  or  insults  on  our  person,  the  Government  or  their  organs,  or 
which  preach  rebellion  and  disobedience,  &c.  This  measure  is  applicable  to 
all  political  flying  sheets,  placards,  and  pictorial  designs. 

“  5.  As  regards  the  having  recourse  to  the  employment  of  force  and  usages 
of  war,  that  must  depend  on  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  military  com¬ 
mander,  who  is  alone  responsible  to  us. 

“  6.  The  military  commander-in-chief,  or  (under  pressing  circumstances) 
the  military  commandant  of  any  separate  district,  is  empowered  to  suspend 
existing  authorities  and  state  employes,  and  to  dissolve  burgher  guards, 
should  it  be  deemed  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace. 

“7.  Armed  opposition  against  the  authorities  or  their  agents,  rebellion  and 
treason,  are  to  be  judged  and  punished  by  military  law. 

“  8.  The  above  regulations  will  remain  in  vigour  until  the  Chamber  be  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assent  thereto  ;  which  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

Berlin  letters  of  the  9  th  instant,  in  the  K'vlncr  Zeitung,  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  Prussian  Cabinet  Council  has  formally  resolved  not  to 
allow  any  Austrian  or  Bavarian  troops  to  interfere  in  Electoral  Hesse. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Dutchies  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  assembled  at  Kiel  on  the  9th  instant.  From  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Dutehy  of  Schleswig  is  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
the  members  present  were  almost  exclusively  from  Holstein.  Count  Re- 
j  ventlow  delivered  an  address,  described  as  solemn  and  impressive.  Ho 
announced  that  the  Stadtholderate  is  resolved  to  persevere  in  its  defence, 
of  the  provinces,  and  that  it  has  money  in  hand  to  prolong  the  struggle 
for  a  considerable  time  without  asking  for  Parliamentary  supplies. 


President  Bonaparte  arrived  in  Paris  about  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on 
Thursday  night.  11c  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  the  diversified 
cries  of  “Vive  Napoleon!”  and  “Vive  la  Republique  !  ”  the  former, 
however,  predominating.  “  The  President,”  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  Friday  evening,  “lias  been  suffering  to¬ 
day  from  neuralgia,  and  general  indisposition,  caused  by’  his  exertions 
during  his  late  tour.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  again  leave  Paris  from 
the  20th  to  the  25th  of  the  present  month,  for  a  journey  to  some  of  the 
central  departments,  and  thence  to  the  South.  This  is  the  intention  at 
present,  but  nothing  has  been  as  yet  absolutely  fixed.” 

These  later  accounts  indicate  several  traits  of  the  growing  Imperialism 
on  the  homeward  journey  :  the  Mayor  of  Granville,  for  example,  began  his 
address — “  Prince,  our  town  is  happy  to  receive  you  ”  ;  others  used  the 
same  title,  and  the  cry  of  “Vive  Napoleon!”  seems  to  increase. 


The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  made  a  public  entry  into  Belfast  on 
Thursday,  amidst  the  most  impressive  demonstrations  by  the  sober  but 
strongly-feeling  citizens.  General  Bainbrigge  and  his  staff,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  other  public  bodies,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  merchants,  received 
him  in  procession ;  and  the  populace  assembled  in  an  immense  concourse, 
and  filled  the  air  with  acclamations.  On  the  same  day,  the  Lord- Lieute¬ 
nant  commenced  his  active  progress  through  a  round  of  visitations — to  tho 
Hall  of  the  Ulster  Flax  Society,  to  the  great  flax-spinning  miU  of  Messrs. 
Mulholland,  and  other  notable  bodies  or  establishments.  From  the  Bel- 
;  fast  Board  of  Guardians  he  received  an  address,  informing  him  that  the 
j  condition  of  tho  poorer  classes  in  Belfast  is  gradually  improving,  and  that 
;  out-door  relief  with  its  demoralizing  effects  has  been  unnecessary.  He 
congratulated  them  in  reply,  on  the  fact  that  during  a  period  of  unex- 
,  ampled  distress,  the  poor  were  maintained  without  assistance  from  the 
j  Government,  and  without  the  imposition  of  undue  burdens  on  the  rate- 
j  payers  ;  and  added — 

“  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  these  results  are  attributable  to  the 
industrious  spirit  and  orderly  habits  which  have  long  characterized  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  city,  and  to  the  employment  afforded  by  the  prosperous  state  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  which  I  trust  may  long  continue  :  but  they  also  re- 
,  fleet  great  credit  upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
;  Poor-law  in  Belfast.” 

Beyond  the  most  shadowy  rumours  nothing  has  transpired  with  respect 
I  to  the  legal  appointments  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Government ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  definitive  arrangement  will  be  come  to  until  the  return 
of  Lord  Clarendon  from  his  Northern  tour.  The  “rumour”  which 
gained  most  credence  yesterday  [Thursday]  was  to  the  effect  that  Baron 
Richards  was  to  obtain  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  Encumbered  Estates.  Of  Mr.  Hatehell’s 
elevation  to  the  post  of  first  Law-officer  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
while  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  instead  of  being 
narrowed,  grows  more  extended  every  day,  and  leaves  all  speculation 
completely  in  the  dark.  Tho  name  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Longfiold  has 
been  added  to  the  long  roR  of  aspirants. — Dublin  Correspondent  of  the 
Times. 


There  arc  now  no  fewer  than  five  candidates  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  in 
Parliament  for  Poole.  In  addition  to  the  three  Members  already  enume¬ 
rated, — Mr.  Seymour,  the  sole  Liberal  and  Free-trade  candidate,  with 
j  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Turner,  the  Protectionist  Conservatives,— there  have 
[  come  forward  a  Captain  Childers,  who  “  hails  ”  from  Jersey,  and  repro¬ 
bates  with  all  his  force  “the  newly-promulgated  idea  that  the  people  are 
the  source  of  power  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Adam  Gordon,  who  writes  from  Scotland, 
and  is  said  to  have  lately  fallen  into  possession  of  very  large  pecuniary  re- 
I  sources,  refers  to  the  “gentlemanly  relations”  which  should  exist  between 
|  a  representative  and  his  electors.  The  constituency  of  the  borough  is 
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498.  The  late  Conservative  Member,  Mr.  Robinson,  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  and  had  extraordinary  sources  of  influence  besides  bis  wealth  ;  but 
the  influence  of  Sir  John  Guest,  who  purchased  the  property  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson’s  friend,  the  Liberal  Lord  de  Mauley,  will  now  be  thrown  on  the 
other  side ;  therefore,  if  the  Liberals  be  agreed  among  themselves,  they 
fully  expect  success.  The  writ  had  not  yet  been  received  at  Poole,  but 
the  election  will  probably  take  place  about  Thursday  next. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  the  Speaker’s  notice  of  the  issue  of  a  writ, 
“at  the  end  of  fourteen  days”  after  the  13th  instant,  to  elect  a  new 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  in  room  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wynn,  deceased. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association 
“deliberated  in  full  assembly,  last  Tuesday,  on  the  important  business  in¬ 
tended  to  come  before  the  Educational  Conference  proposed  to  be  held  in 
October.”  After  the  reading  of  a  vast  number  of  interesting  letters  from 
persons  of  note  adhering  to  the  Lancashire  scheme,  it  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Beard — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  expedient  to  make  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  Public  School  Association  a  National  Association,  and  to  prepare  an 
Education  Bill  for  Parliament,  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Association.” 

Dr.  Hodgson  declared  himself  not  prepared  to  speak  very  confidently  on 
the  subject  of  the  motion  :  he  thought  the  propriety  of  making  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  national  should  depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of  support  which 
could  be  secured. 

But  he  believed  that  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  working  of  their  system,  and  were  con¬ 
scious  of  having  irrevocably  alienated  the  High  Church  party.  If  their  sys¬ 
tem  broke  down,  the  Committee  would  be  constrained  to  set  up  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  was  advocated  by  the  Association.  Some  of  the  more  liberal  friends 
of  education  in  high  places  would  not  be  unwilling  that  pressure  from  with¬ 
out  should  be  applied  to  them  ;  as  they  could  not  be  expected  to  introduce  a 
liberal  educational  measure  [to  the  present  House  of  Commons,  unless  the 
opinion  of  the  people  in  its  favour  were  unequivocally  expressed. 

Mr.  Henry  supported  the  motion  ;  and,  expressing  his  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Association  needs  increased  means,  declared  he  would  double 
his  subscription.  lie  referred  to  Mr.  Fox’s  Education  Bill,  and  explained, 
as  President  of  the  Association,  that  he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
back  of  it  with  the  object  of  raising  discussions  on  the  question.  The 
minority  who  divided  with  Mr.  Fox,  though  small,  was  highly  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  composed  generally  of  Members  representing  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  constituencies ;  and  this  was  so  far  encouraging. 

The  motion  was  adopted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  It  was  also  re¬ 
solved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Watts,  seconded  by  Mr.  M‘CaU — 

“  That  this  meeting  approves  the  scheme  of  the  proposed  conference ;  and 
recommends  the  preparation  of  a  permissive  bill,  to  be  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Association ;  and  hereby 
pledges  its  hearty  support,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  the 
views  of  the  Association,  so  as  to  induce  the  general  adoption  of  its  principles 
at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.” 


Mr.  J.  Walker,  the  eminent  engineer,  who  has  conducted  the  repairs 
and  alterations  of  Blackfriar’s  Bridge  in  progress  for  some  years  past,  has 
reported  on  the  danger  popularly  apprehended  from  the  sinking  of  tho 
pier.  The  depression,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  24th  August,  was  one 
inch;  and  there  has  been  no  further  depression  to  the  13th  September. 
The  depression  was  caused  by  the  deepening  of  the  channel  six  feet  below 
the  heads  of  the  piles  which  enclose  the  foundation ;  and  has  been  cured  by 
refilling  tho  bed  of  the  channel  with  3000  tons  of  stone  materials. 

The  last  tube  in  the  Britannia  Bridge  was  joined,  yesterday,  with  the 
other  tubes  already  in  position,  and  lodged  in  its  permanent  resting-place. 
The  structure  as  a  bridge  is  now  complete,  and  ready  for  inspection  by  the 
Government  officer. 

“  Some  of  the  acoustic  effects  produced  by  the  bridge  arc  interesting.  Tho 
report  of  a  pistol  fired  beneath  the  bridge  is  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
The  rapid  repetition  of  echoes  from  each  of  the  T  irons  on  the  side  of  the 
tube  gives  rise  to  a  shiill  whirring  musical  note.  When  any  violent  noise 
is  produced  on  the  adjacent  shore,  the  note  is  the  same,  whether  produced 
by  the  blows  of  the  riveters  or  the  report  of  a  cannon,  and  corresponds  to  tho 
low  D  on  a  concert-flute.  The  cells  of  the  top  and  bottom  form  excellent  J 
speaking-tubes,  and  conversation  may  be  carried  on  through  them  even  in  a  j 
faint  whisper.  Bv  elevating  the  voice,  persons  may  converse  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  bridge,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  yards.  If  one  end 
of  the  cells  be  closed,  they  return  a  powerful  echo  ;  but,  although  a  whisper 
is  thus  distinctly  repeated,  the  loudest  whistle  does  not  appear  capable  of  re¬ 
turning  any  echo.” 

A  charge  of  nearly  twelve  tons  of  gunpowder  will  be  exploded  in  tho 
Cliffs  at  Seaford  on  Thursday,  by  the  Royal  Engineers.  “  The  sea,  for 
some  time  past,  has  been  encroaching  on  that  part  of  the  coast  between 
Newhaven  Pier  and  the  Cliff-end  at  Seaford.  Such  an  explosion  as  the 
one  contemplated  will,  it  is  expected,  throw  out  an  immense  fall  of  cliff 
into  the  sea,  forming  an  enormous  chalk  groyne ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prevent  tho  beach  from  drifting  Eastward,  thus  weakening  the  natural 
barrier  of  shingle  which  prevents  the  progress  of  the  sea  inland.” 


The  gigantic  statue  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  now  placed  on  the  hill  of 
Sainte  Theresa,  near  Munich.  The  bronze  of  the  statue  has  cost  92,600 
florins,  or  11,800/.  Tho  students  and  artists  of  Munich  gave,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  grand  dinner  to  M.  Miller,  director  of  the  royal  foundry,  by  whom 
the  statue  was  executed.  The  health  of  King  Louis,  who  suggested  tho 
statue,  and  the  memory  of  M.  Schwanthalerg  (now  dead),  who  designed  it, 
were  given.  The  statue  has  taken  eight  years  to  cast,  and  is  to  be  in¬ 
augurated  on  the  return  of  King  Louis  to  Munich. — Oalignani' s  Messenger. 


It  is  stated  that  Lieutenant  Gale’s  family  believe  the  report  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  death  to  be  incorrect ;  because  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  fatal  accident  had  occurred,  Mr.  Gulston  and  Mr.  A.  Gulston,  Mr.  Gale’s 
partners  and  companions  throughout  the  tour  in  the  French  provinces,  would 
have  immediately  sent  notice  of  it  to  Mrs.  Gale,  or  to  their  own  family,  which 
they  have  not  done. — Times. 


MONEY  MAEKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  was  heavy  at  the  commencement  of  the  week, 
but  improved  again  and  became  steady,  till  yesterday,  at  our  last  quotations. 
A  purchase  by  the  Broker  of  the  East  India  Company  then  occurred,  and  the 
quotations  advanced  about  §  per  cent,  closing  this  afternoon  at  the  highest 
prices, — 96 j  |  for  Money,  and  96|  §  for  the  October  Account.  The  books  of 


the  various  Stocks  the  dividends  upon  which  become  due  in  October  closed  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  the  last  of  them  shutting  today.  Business  for 
money  will  consequently  be  suspended  in  those  Stocks  till  the  11th  October, 
when  the  books  will  open  for  private  transfer.  The  settlement  of  the  Consol 
Account  was  on  Wednesday ;  but  no  occurrences  connected  with  it  require 
remark. 

Business  has  been  unusually  brisk  in  the  Foreign  Market,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  yesterday  the  transactions  were  very  extensive.  This  was  partly 
occasioned  by  the  forced  closing  of  two  large  speculative  accounts,  occasioned 
by  the  insolvency  of  two  brokers,  and  partly  by  a  general  demand  from 
abroad  for  the  minor  varieties  of  F oreign  Bonds.  Considerable  fluctuation 
occurred  in  Peruvian  and  Venezuelan  Stocks ;  but  as  these  movements  were 
only  momentary,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  record  them.  We  may,  however, 
notice,  that  there  is  a  good  demand,  principally  on  foreign  account,  for  the 
Northern  European  Stocks,  Mexican,  Portuguese,  and  some  of  the  South 
American  Bonds.  Money  is  more  abundant  than  last  week,  especially  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange ;  where  the  rate  of  interest  upon  loans  for  short  periods 
ranges  from  2  to  2|  per  cent.  Some  fluctuation  has  occurred  in  Spanish 
Stock,  which  declined  nearly  1  per  cent,  but  again  advanced  to  nearly  the  same 
extent ;  the  Active  Five  per  Cents  closing  this  afternoon  at  19J  J.  Several 
reports  have  been  current  as  to  tho  Government  proposals  for  the  contem¬ 
plated  conversion  of  the  Foreign  Debt.  We  know,  however,  that  no  com¬ 
munication  of  an  official  character  has  been  received  by  the  London  Com¬ 
mittee  upon  this  subject. 

The  Share  Market  has  been  subject  to  some  heavy  fluctuations ;  one  large 
speculative  account,  which  had  been  open  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
having  been  closed.  As  the  operator  was,  in  the  language  of  the  market, 
“going  for  the  fall,”  and  had  sold  largely  of  almost  every  variety  of  Share, 
the  effect  of  the  forced  purchases  in  question  has  been  to  cause  a  general  im¬ 
provement.  Prices  are  not  in  some  cases  quite  so  high  today  as  they  were 
yesterday,  but  the  market  is  evidently  firm ;  a  result  to  which  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  traffic  of  several  of  the  lines  most  current  appears  to 
have  conduced. 


Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  Funds  are  rather  flatter  this  morning  in  the  almost  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  business.  There  is  no  change  in  the  prices  of  the  Foreign  Funds, 
which  are  all  nominally  at  yesterday’s  quotations.  The  Share  Market  is  not 
quite  so  brisk,  the  business  transacted  having  been  unimportant.  There  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  be  a  greater  disposition  to  sell  Shares  than  has  been  ob¬ 
servable  for  the  last  few  days. 


3  per  Cent  Consols  . 
Ditto  for  Account  . . 
3  per  Cent  Reduced 

3,j  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  .... 

Bank  Stock . 

Exchequer  Bills  . . . . 

India  Stock . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents 
Belgian  44  per  Cents 
Chilian  6  per  Cents  . 
Danish  5  per  Cents  . 


96|  1 

Danish  3  per  Cents . 

76  9 

96.1  I  | 

Dutch  2^  per  Cents  . 

574  | 

shut 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  . 

90  j  J 

shut 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . 

29s  30 

shut  .■ 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

814  24 

shut  | 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 

334  14 

63  67  pm. 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

76  79 

- 1 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

109  111 

91  3 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

19)  4 

90  92  i 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

378  | 

102  4 

Venezuela . 

324  33.1 

100  101 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  7th  day  of  Sept.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . 

Government  Debt . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 
Silver  Bullion . 

£30,100,575 

£30,100,57> 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors'  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits" . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . 

..  £14,553,000 

9,106,676 

1,260,758 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  YV  eight  Annuity!  £14,430,847 

Other  Securities .  11,700,259 

Notes  .  10,618,990 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  606,368 

£37,356,464 

£37,356,464 

•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks, Commissioners  ofNational  Debt,  &  Dividend  AcctB. 
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Every  now  and  then,  a  piece  is  produced  at  some  Parisian  theatre 
which  creates  the  greatest  emulation  in  tho  London  managers,  as  to  which 
shall  be  first  in  the  field  with  an  English  version.  Such  a  piece  is 
an  opera  entitled  Giralda ,  written  by  M.  Scribe  and  composed  by  M. 
Adolphe  Adam.  The  manager  of  the  Haymarket  pounced  on  this  work, 
which  is  still,  we  believe,  the  delight  of  the  French  capital,  and  an¬ 
nounced  it  for  Thursday  last.  However,  Giralda  was  not  brought  out  on. 
the  first  night  of  announcement,  but  its  performance  is  promised  for  Mon¬ 
day  next.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nimble  manager  of  the  Olympic,  not 
revealing  his  movements  by  any  preparatory  underline,  comes  out  sud¬ 
denly  with  his  version  of  Giralda,  on  the  veiy  Thursday  when  the  Hay- 
market  version  was  first  to  have  seen  the  light  of  stage-lamps. 

Admiration  at  a  skilful  piece  of  generalship  ought  to  he  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  that  the  article  acquired  is  worth  the  skill  devoted  to  its 
acquisition.  An  exquisite  military  manoeuvre,  which  should  have  for  its 
result  the  occupation  of  a  dismantled  fort,  incapable  of  repair,  would 
command  but  partial  applause.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  return 
from  witnessing  the  English  version  of  Giralda  produced  at  the  Olympic, 
and  reflect  on  the  great  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  bring  it  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  “  Est-ce  quo  le  jeu 
vaut  la  chandelle  ?  ” 

Over  and  over  again  we  have  had  pieces  with  no  other  characteristic 
than  that  complexity  of  intrigue  which  seems  to  require  that  the  scene  of 
it  shall  be  laid  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  Giralda ,  considered  as  a  mere 
drama,  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  a  host  of  predecessors,  stocked 
with  intriguing  princes,  daring  militaires,  and  nocturnal  meetings  :  there 
is  the  same  ingenuity  in  opening  an  intrigue  which  we  have  had  so  many 
times  before,  with  more  than  usual  want  of  substance  in  the  dramatis 
persona?.  The  contrivances  by  which  a  Spanish  noble  marries  a  peasant 
girl  in  the  dark,  and  then  protects  her  from  danger  by  hovering  about  her 
without  showing  his  face,  evince  that  talent  for  conducting  an  intrigue 
which  the  French  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ;  but  we  have  had  so 
many  more  striking  displays  of  the  same  talent,  that  Giralda  does  not 
awaken  a  new  sensation.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  nearly  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Olympic  company  is  employed  on  this  production ; 
for  no  delineation  of  character  or  of  strong  feeling  is  required. 

The  merit  of  M.  Scribe  must  not  be  judged  by  versions  of  this  sort. 
He  wrote  bis  Giralda  as  an  opera, — that  is  to  say,  a  work  in  which  the 
colouring  is  rather  left  to  the  musical  composer  than  anticipated  by  the 
dramatist ;  and  from  all  we  hear  on  the  subject,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  completely  answered  its  purpose  in  Paris, 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

RETRENCHMENT  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

A  homely  proverb  sets  at  nought  the  bird  that  respects  not  its 
own  domicile.  In  similar  predicament  with  the  feathered  tribe 
stood  the  members  of  the  Government  in  the  late  and  still  pending 
issue  between  official  emoluments  and  more  stinted  allowances. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  make  self-damaging  disclosures, 
further  than  was  unavoidable  from  the  stringency  of  interrogative 
compulsion :  consequently,  the  representations  made  by  them  to 
the  Salaries  Committee  may  be  held  to  be  an  ex-parte  statement ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  information  from  this  cause  has  not  been 
supplied  by  any  suspended  or  renegade  employe  volunteering  from 
experience  more  full  and  impartial  revelations.  The  uniform  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  depositions,  indeed,  forms  one  of  their  most  remark¬ 
able  features.  From  the  testimony  given  it  would  seem,  that  none 
of  those  delights  which  the  uninitiated  were  wont  to  imagine  per¬ 
tain  to  place  are  unalloyed,  or  unembittered  by  some  disagree¬ 
able  accompaniment  or  consequence.  Official  salaries  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  as  times  go,  and  in  a  few  instances  considerable ;  but  what 
are  they,  it  has  been  urged  or  insinuated,  against  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  incomes,  or  against  the  many  sacrifices  entailed  by  them? 
— against  seven  or  eight  horn's’  daily  attendance  in  Parliament — 
against  the  wearying  drudgery  of  the  bureau- — and  against  the 
entire  neglect  of  all  private  and  family  affairs  P  Power  is  doubt¬ 
less  dear  to  exercise,  but  after  all  it  is  only  “  a  bed  of  roses  ” — • 
sweet,  but  prickly — and  occasions  many  a  sleepless  pillow.  Then 
as  to  the  patronage,  so  much  dilated  on,  it  is  the  most  distressing 
adjunct  of  an  English  Minister :  it  occasions  him  most  perplex¬ 
ity  and  dissatisfaction ;  for,  however  well-intentioned  he  may  be, 
he  can  never  indulge  it  without  disobliging  a  dozen  applicants 
for  one  he  pleases,  and  thus  multiplying  enemies  far  more  rapidly 
than  adherents. 

Whether  craftily  meant  or  not,  all  these  shadings-off  and  mag¬ 
nified  drawbacks  have  obviously  one  concurring  tendency — - 
namely,  to  make  Ministers  easy  in  their  places  by  allaying  the 
restless  appetite  of  rivals  or  the  begrudgings  of  the  public  :  but 
the  application  of  a  few  general  tests  will  promptly  reduce  their 
plausibilities  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  informed  the  Committee  that  he  never  knew  an 
instance  of  a  Bishop  resigning  :  did  he  ever  know  one  of  a  Minister, 
except  on  compulsion?  The  times  have  been  when  a  Ministry 
would  resign  if  it  could  not  command  a  respectable  majority  in 
Parliament ;  but  such  times  have  passed.  Examples  there  are  of 
Administrations  that  have  gone  on  session  after  session  with  very 
smaH  majorities  indeed — thirty  or  forty,  or  even  ten  or  five  to 
back  them  :  they  have  even  been  content  to  hold  on  with  no  ma¬ 
jority  at  aH — to  be  repeatedly  beaten  in  their  places,  and  still 
cling  to  them.  Public  offices,  therefore,  must  have  some  peculiar 
attractions  which  more  than  counterbalance  all  their  disgraces  and 
inconveniences.  Hands  arc  sometimes  wanted  and  advertised  for 
in  other  employments,  but  never  to  fill  the  civil  offices  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Those  who  have  once  served  are  always  ready  to  serve 
a  second  time  ;  and  if  a  vacancy  does  happen,  what  a  rush  there  is 
from  all  points — town  and  country — to  fill  it ! 

The  plain  conclusion  is,  that  direct  emolument,  or  compensation 
of  some  kind,  does  amply  reward  the  holders  of  public  offices.  If 
not,  why  this  excess  of  competition  for  them  P  It  may  be  that  a 
generous  ambition  animates  aspirants — that  power  is  sought  to 
compass  patriotic  designs — or  pride  or  vanity  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Queen’s  service  may  be  the  motive.  All  these,  however,  are  money 
or  money’s  worth — a  satisfaction  of  human  wants  or  desires  ;  and 
ought  to  be  considered  accordingly  in  any  contemplated  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  scale  of  remuneration. 

Considerations  of  more  general  and  impressive  import  urgently 
solicit  attention.  Ever  since  the  alteration  of  the  currency  in  1819, 
the  country  has  been  tending  towards  a  now  standard  of  value ; 
and  the  impulse  in  this  direction  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by 
Corn-law  and  Tariff  reforms.  Continental  or  American  prices  in 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  probable,  will  be  the  near 
and  abiding  settlement.  For  this  monetary  revolution  some  new 
arrangements  will  assuredly  be  wanted ;  though  not  to  fall  on  one 
class  exclusively.  In  the  benefits  of  low  prices  and  abundant  har¬ 
vests  no  reason  exists  why  placemen  should  not  share  in  common 
with  others ;  but  good  reasons  exist  why  they  should  not  share  in 
a  greater  degree  or  proportion.  Concerning  one  order  of  function¬ 
aries  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation — the  salaries  of  the  Judges 
having  been  avowedly  raised  on  the  ground  of  the  greater  ex¬ 
pensiveness  of  living,  their  return  to  a  preexisting  status  of 
income  and  expenditure  must  be  wholly  free  from  objection.  But 
the  principle  referred  to  applies  to  all  classes  of  officials,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  it  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  community  :  all  are 
descending,  yielding  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  universal  cheapness, 
except  those  living  on  annuities,  or  other  fixed  sources  of  re¬ 
venue.  Tithe-recipients,  too,  at  least  those  that  have  commuted, 
may  be  exceptional,  their  incomes  being  already  graduated  to  the 
price  of  corn.  But  landlords  cannot  claim  exemption  ;  and  indeed 
some  have  already  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting  tho-  new  regimen 
by  an  abatement  of  rents.  As  respects  those  who  live  on  profits, 
there  is  probably  no  wide  margin  for  further  accommodation,  pro¬ 
fits  having  already,  it  may  be  conjectured,  fallen  nearly  to  their 
minimum  level  through  the  competition  of  capital.  In  several 
eounties  rural  wages  have  been  reduced  ;  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  labour  would  doubtless  have  been  general,  both  in  skilled  and 
unskilled  occupations,  had  it  not  been  kept  up  by  the  unusual  de¬ 


mand  consequent  on  prosperous  years.  It  only  awaits  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  adverse  seasons,  we  apprehend,  to  cause  a  decline  of  re¬ 
muneration  in  all  employments. 

Lawyers  are  well  known  to  have  suffered  a  great  diminution  of 
emoluments ;  and  if  a  class  more  independent  than  any  in  position, 
fortified  as  it  is  by  a  species  of  monopoly  and  its  own  by-laws,  has 
been  unable  to  maintain  its  antecedent  palmy  state,  how  can  place¬ 
men  hope  to  escape  ?  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  any  great 
economical  purpose  to  be  compassed  by  official  retrenchments,  they 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  staff  or  executive  of  the  Government. 
Here,  doubtless,  are  clustered  some  of  the  chief  birds  of  prey ; 
but  the  number  is  small,  and  unless  the  lower  as  well  as  top 
branches  can  be  pruned  down,  no  great  aggregate  result  would  be 
obtained.  From  a  return  of  the  charge  for  Parliamentary  offices, 
quoted  in  another  part  of  this  paper,*  it  appears  that  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  staff  of  the  civil  dejiartments  does  not  exceed  71,600/. 
per  annum.  Five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent  reduction  from  this 
sum,  would  not  yield  any  national  saving  of  moment :  but  the 
application  of  a  more  extended  rule  of  economy,  which  we  shall 
explain,  would  be  more  effectively  productive. 

in  missionary  and  other  public  collections,  it  is  the  pence,  not 
the  pounds,  that  tell.  It  is  only  by  indirect  taxation  that  a  large 
revenue  can  be  raised ;  the  number,  not  the  magnitude  of  contri¬ 
butions,  making  the  great  heap.  It  is  by  applying  this  principle 
to  official  reductions  as  weH  as  imposts,  that  a  great  saving  can 
alone  be  accomplished.  From  a  Parliamentary  return  of  1828 
it  appears,  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  every  grade 
employed  in  the  public  departments  amounted  to  22,912 ;  and 
their  salaries  to  2,788,909/.  But  that  return  did  not  include 
Judicial  offices,  the  Diplomatic  service,  the  Colonies,  nor  the 
Eoyal  Household,  nad  these  been  included,  the  number  of 
placemen  would  not  have  been  greatly  short  of  25,000,  and  their 
emoluments  would  have  exceeded  three  millions.  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  to  cut  at,  worthy  of  attention,  if  not  of  public  agitation, 
in  the  way  of  obviating  existing  disparities  from  vicissitudes  in 
incomes  and  prices. 

*  Statistics  of  the  Inquiry  into  Parliamentary  Offices,  pag-e  883. 


THE  FHTFEE  OF  THE  CHFECH. 

TnE  letter  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  noticed  in  the  Spectator  last  week, 
challenges  further  attention  by  one  or  two  of  its  brief  but  sug¬ 
gestive  sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  looms  large  when  viewed 
through  the  light — or  the  darkness — shed  upon  it  by  certain  pas¬ 
sing-incidents.  Foremost  among  these  passages  is  that  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  conviction  that  the  only  basis  whereupon  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  conflicting  parties  of  Churchmen  can  be  effected, 
is  “  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the  power  of  uttering  her  own 
voice  as  an  organized  and  independent  body.”  Many  who  will 
feel  the  truth  of  this  proposition  will  yet  be  startled  with  its  im¬ 
port  when  they  take  in  with  it,  at  the  same  glance,  a  view  of  tho 
Synodal  mummeries  of  Ihurles,  and  reflect  upon  the  medheval 
reahties  of  which  they  are  the  shadow.  The  unity  of  the  Church 
would,  perhaps,  seem  to  bo  set  at  too  high  a  price  if  it  could  not 
be  obtained  without  a  revival  of  the  Councils  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  a  risk  of  the  consequent  result,  in  the  advent  of  some  new 
Gregory  to  found  another  theocratic  despotism.  For  will  the 
alarm  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  stanch  friends  of  the 
Church  be  abated  when  they  look  upon  certain  traces  of  the  effects 
produced  by  this  fond  desire  for  unity  upon  minds  less  stable  than 
that  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Lord  Feilding  so  longed  for  it  that  he 
submitted  his  reason  to  the  supreme  guidance  of  the  head  of 
another  Church,  because  he  found  there  a  pretension  to  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  infallibility.  A  like  strong  necessity  for  being  governed,  to 
a  like  purpose,  was  no  doubt  the  ruling  motive  of  Mr.  Bathurst, 
whose  secession  we  also  recorded  last  week. 

Fcvertheless,  those  very  events,  with  the  long  list  of  similar  de¬ 
fections  assiduously  held  up  before  the  public  eye  both  by  those 
who  rejoiced  at  and  by  those  who  sorrow  over  them,  woidd  seem 
to  justify  a  nearer  examination  of  the  idea  to  which  Lord  Lyttel¬ 
ton  has  given  utterance.  Tho  “  internecine  war,”  which  has  been 
announced  to  be  inevitable,  between  two  parties  in  the  Church, 
will  inspire  in  many  minds  a  terror  that  will  force  them  into  spi¬ 
ritual  slavery,  as  surely  as  the  horrors  of  a  civil  revolution  drive 
men  to  the  refuge  of  a  political  despotism.  If  that  conflict  be  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  begun,  many  a  Lord 
Feilding  will  seek  shelter  and  repose  under  the  shadow  of  “  the 
living  definite  authority,  conclusive  and  infallible,  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Borne.”  Is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
these  spiritual  troubles  may  not  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  in  which  we  would  desire  to  treat  civil 
anarchy  ?  May  it  not  be  possible  to  escape  from  the  former, 
as  from  the  latter,  into  the  security  of  a  constitutional  self- 
government  ?  This,  in  fact,  is  what  we  understand  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  proposition ;  but  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  o’erpassed  his  modesty  and  indicated  at 
least  the  type  of  the  new  constitution  he  would  confer  upon  the 
Church.  One  little  hint  he  has  let  fall,  from  which  we  presume 
that  he  would  not  desire  to  reintroduce  the  great  evil  of  separation 
of  tho  clergy  from  the  laity  in  the  business  of  government,  which 
had  no  place  in  Christian  society  until  the  second  century,  and 
which  was  not  fully  consummated  in  the  Papacy  for  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  “  It  is  probably,”  he  says,  “  the  opinion  of  no  one  that 
either  of  these  bodies,  [Synod  or  Convocation,]  understanding  by 
them  entirely  clerical  bodies,  should  eventuaHv  furnish  the  model 
of  Church  Legislature  which  we  wish  to  establish.” 
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This  is  another  of  those  pithy  aphorisms  to  which  wc  have  re¬ 
ferred  in  Lord  Lyttelton’s  letter  as  suggesting  more  than  the  mere 
words  seem  to  convey.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  that  which  we 
first  quoted,  the  two  sentences  form  a  theme  worthy  of  the  attentive 
-consideration  of  all  who  see  in  a  well-ordered  Christian  church  a 
great  agency  of  civilization  and  progress,  and  who  would  yet  shrink 
from  the  moral  suicide  implied  in  that  complete  abdication  of  self- 
government  and  abrogation  of  private  judgment  involved  in  the 
idea  of  submission  to  a  single  or  complex  clerical  head.  It  is  only 
out  of  such  a  council-taking  among  her  faithful  members  that  we 
can  hope  to  witness  the  springing  of  a  worthy  future  of  the  Church. 


CHERBOURG. 

Magnificent  was  the  spectacle  presented  by  Cherbourg  while  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor  sojourned  there  on  his  visit ; 
magnificent  most  especially  the  port,  both  by  sea  and  land,  while 
he  paid  his  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  fleet  on  Saturday  and  reviewed 
it  on  Sunday.  All  Cherbourg  and  its  neighbourhood  turned  out  to 
see  the  show, — and  it  was  well  worth  seeing.  There  was  first 
Cherbourg  itself,  all  gayety,  almost  every  man  a  sailor  or  a  soldier 
for  the  nonce,  and  the  women  most  perfectly  military  or  nautical 
in  every  smiling  sympathy.  There  was  the  President  with  his  gay 
staff,  representative  of  the  great  military  organization  that  rules 
over  Prance.  There  was  the  fleet,  with  its  floating  fortresses, 
thronged  by  sailors,  handled  with  the  despatch  and  exactness  of 
the  handiest  engine  ;  there  was  the  party  of  English  naval  officers 
and  the  fleet  of  yachts ;  the  ground  on  shore  painted  with  the  white 
Norman  caps  of  the  women  and  the  tricoloured  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard;  the  water  alive  -with  boats :  the  forts  from  the 
town  roar  and  blaze  with  artillery  enough  to  sweep  all  living  crea¬ 
tures  and  their  handiworks  from  the  waters ;  the  waters  ansiver 
with  a  deadly  blaze  from  port-hole  and  rigging ;  and  apropos  to 
that  display  of  capacity  for  dealing  death,  the  whole  place  is  ra¬ 
diant  with  gladness. 

“  Melancholy  infatuation !  ”  cries  the  philosopher  in  a  broad 
brim.  “  Here  the  worthy  French  nation  unfolds  its  faculties  for 
destroying  fellow  creatures,  and  nothing  has  made  it  so  gay !  The 
show  is  very  beautiful,  no  doubt,  with  its  order,  its  promptitude, 
its  vigour  ;  but  why  not  have  the  same  show  apropos  to  something 
productive  and  beneficent  P  why  not  go  to  the  fields  to  trumpet 
aud  drum,  replace  these  death-workers  by  food-workers,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  peaceful  and  profitable  traders  for  the  mortal  and  wasteful 
war-ships  ?  ”  Unluckily,  dear  sir,  these  evolutions  are  not  to  be 
learned  in  peaceful  works,  because  in  such  works  they  are  not 
necessary :  to  destroy  an  agile  and  powerful  foe,  by  land  or  water, 
you  must  learn  agility  of  movement  and  concentrated  power ;  but 
in  subduing  the  patient  soil,  which  lies  down  to  be  vanquished, 
you  may  take  your  time ;  and  although  it  is  very  useful  to  man¬ 
kind  that  the  leisurely  plough  should  turn  up  the  inert  sod,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  spectacle. 

The  spectacle  at  Cherbourg  was  one  to  bring  men  from  Paris 
and  from  England,  and  to  make  them  exult.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
shape  could  you  see  so  many  kinds  of  power  brought  together. 
Think  for  an  instant  of  the  many  high  powers  “reviewed”  on 
that  occasion.  There  was  the  imperial  power  of  France — the  poli¬ 
tical  influence  which  is  strong  enough  to  rule  that  great  country, 
and  which  here  showed  itself  in  command  of  all  those  moving 
masses  of  people,  regulating  their  condition,  their  order,  and  their 
action.  There  was  the  municipal  power,  seconding  the  other. 
There  was  the  power  of  wealth,  displayed  in  every  part  and  every 
movement ;  for  it  was  all — dresses,  arms,  forces,  ammunition,  ships, 
forts,  ofiice — all  costly.  There  was  the  power  of  military  organ¬ 
ization,  with  its  countless  weapons ;  the  power  of  those  immense 
ships,  finished  with  incredible  industry  and  skill  in  every  part, 
wielded  by  officers  taught  in  many  a  school  of  science ;  the  power 
of  those  forts,  shaped  in  every  angle  by  the  nicest  skill.  Even 
England  showed  by  her  representatives  the  power  of  her  national 
character,  her  nautical  adroitness,  her  surpassing  science.  Human 
knowledge,  laborious  practice,  laborious  industry,  laborious  wealth, 
are  all  concentrated  in  that  port.  As  all  power  needs  order,  and  when 
order  becomes  visible  and  tangible  it  is  symmetry,  so  power  has  its 
visible  form  in  beauty  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  these  deadly  engines 
is  gratifying  to  the  mind — for  the  beauty  and  symmetry,  for  the 
consciousness  of  the  might. 

But  there  was  another  incident  of  the  show  which  is  reassuring 
even  to  doubters.  These  perfected  engines,  which  confer  upon  na¬ 
tions  the  power  of  death  and  therefore  the  negative  power  of  life, 
were  seen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two  greatest  nations  in  the 
world,  her  coequal  assisting  by  deputy.  No  two  nations  but  these 
could  conspire  to  bring  together  such  a  combination  of  powers,  of 
wealth,  intelligence,  science,  and  unchecked  national  vigour.  France 
and  England  might  have  left  these  arts  of  war,  so  much  contemned 
by  philanthropist-philosophers,  to  more  barbarous  nations  ;  might 
leave  to  Austria  this  construction  of  large  national  armies,  to  Rus¬ 
sia  this  concentrated  power  of  a  scientific  well- drilled  fleet — all  so 
“  unproductive  ”  and  so  costly  in  cash.  But  then,  we  do  not  see 
what  there  would  be  to  prevent  the  said  Austria  and  Russia  from 
overrunning  Europe.  You  cannot  arrest  the  work  of  a  Haynau 
by  philosophical  argument,  nor  check  a  Paskiewicz  by  a  text 
from  Scripture.  Austria  is  used  to  trample  down  learning  in  Italy; 
and  the  Russian  soldier,  crossing  himself  from  right  to  left,  would 
exorcise  your  heretical  use  of  Scripture  with  a  carbine.  Y'our  only 
chance  against  those  still  barbarously  warlike  powers  would  be, 
either  to  fill  their  intellects  with  ideas  preventive  of  war, — which 
will  be  a  slow  process,  not  immediately  available, — or  to  endow 
more  enlightened  nations  with  a  greater  power :  precisely  what  two 


more  enlightened  nations  do  possess,  in  armies  backed  by  the  strong 
because  free  states  and  most  skilful  fleets.  When  the  people  of 
Cherbourg,  English  visiters  sympathizing,  exult  in  the  display  of 
power  on  their  shore,  one  reason  why  they  so  exult  is,  that  those 
concentrated  and  scientifically-finished  powers  are  at  the  service 
of  the  two  nations  which  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  enlightened, 
the  most  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom,  ihe  most  devoted 
to  protect  the  peaceful  arts. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  1851. 

As  the  signs  of  the  approaching  concourse  to  the  Exposition  of 
1851  appear,  those  who  have  foresight  and  intelligence  should  be¬ 
times  prepare  the  appliances  which  will  be  needed,  and  which  those 
signs  indicate.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  state  of  London  for 
that  year  will  be  wholly  abnormal — moi'e,  perhaps,  like  a  holyday 
watering-place  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  than  any  other  thing ;  and 
yet  unlike  that  in  many  respects — particularly  in  the  gravity  of  the 
matters  to  be  discussed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  counter-attrac¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  some  other  and  greater  town,  to  divert  part 
of  the  pressure.  Besides  the  Exposition  and  the  concourse  belong¬ 
ing  to  it — besides  the  shoals  of  visiters  come  to  see  the  concourse — 
we  see  that  other  expositions  will  flock  to  take  advantage  of  that 
immense  market.  The  Peace  Associations  will  try  to  gain  the  ear 
of  the  allied  sovereign  peoples  attending  here  by  deputy  ;  Social 
Reformers  are  to  set  forth  their  doctrines  ;  divers  political  bodies 
talk  of  having  their  special  expositions ;  panoramas  are  projected ; 
Covent  Garden  Opera  counts  on  a  full  season  to  reimburse  losses. 
We  notice  that  the  working  class  clubs,  throughout  the  country, 
to  save  up  money  and  organize  excursions  to  London,  are  multi¬ 
plying. 

Now  there  is  a  danger  attending  such  a  state  of  things,  which 
we  would  gladly  see  averted.  In  the  first  place,  greedy  specu¬ 
lators  will  flock  to  prey  upon  the  shoals  of  strangers  in  London ; 
in  the  second  place,  those  greedy  speculators,  emptying  the  purses 
of  visiters  prematurely  and  wrongfully,  will  defeat  many  of  the 
best  incidents  of  the  season — the  experience,  information,  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  travellers.  We  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this 
fraud  will  be  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  dealer,  as  that  is  be¬ 
side  our  present  purpose.  We  are  thinking  mainly  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  very  objects  of  the  Exposition  will  be  defeated,  and 
of  the  disgrace  that  will  be  entailed  upon  London.  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  both  disasters :  and  if  the  “  legitimate  trader” 
knows  his  own  interest,  he  will  perceive  how  much  it  is  engaged 
to  cooperate  in  securing  the  objects  of  the  Exposition  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  visiters  against  extortion  and  fraud. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  taken  a  measure  which  will 
protect  the  artisan  class  against  one  kind  of  extortion — that  of  ex¬ 
orbitant  lodging-rent — by  opening  a  registry  for  lodgings ;  ivhich 
will  give  the  registered  lodginghouse-keepers  all  the  advantages  of 
preference,  while  certain  conditions,  as  to  respectability,  settled 
charges,  and  accommodation,  will  be  secured  to  the  visiters.  The 
registry  is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  which  will  effect  incalculable 
good.  A  similar  convenience  would  be  very  valuable  for  other 
classes  besides  those  of  the  artisan  order,  and  we  presume  that  it 
will  not  be  neglected.  But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
such  security  might  be  afforded  to  visiters, — especially  for  transit, 
whether  in  long  or  short  journeys  ;  for  inn-accommodation ;  for 
amusements  ;  and  for  guidance.  In  all  these  branches  of  service 
it  would  be  well  if  respectable  persons  or  companies  could  foresee 
the  demand,  could  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  could  thus  afford, 
not  only  security  for  the  visiters  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  but  data  for  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  visiters  before 
they  set  out.  For  example,  railway  companies  might  devise  and 
announce  the  outline  of  trains  and  tariffs,  to  be  adhered  to  for  a 
certain  season — say  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  or  even 
longer.  Steam-boat  companies  might  lay  out  combined  routes 
and  excursions,  on  fixed  plans,  likewise  at  fixed  charges.  Omni¬ 
buses  and  cabs  might  get  themselves  registered  for  the  Exposition, 
with  very  intelligible  routes  and  tables  of  charge ;  inns  might 
adopt  the  like  systematic  frankness ;  theatres,  the  like.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  speculator  could  not  perform  a  more  useful  service  than  in 
organizing  an  effective  staff  of  guides  and  interpreters,  the  latter 
divided  into  languages,  with  certified  qualifications  and  fixed 
charges.  Clear  inteUigibleness  and  fixed  charges  would  be  the 
vital  principle  of  all  such  arrangements ;  but  the  more  they  were 
made  in  concert  the  better ;  and  in  all  cases,  both  speculators  and 
organizing  public  would  find  a  great  advantage  in  having  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners.  We  are  confident  that  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  the  good  feeling  which  will  attend  the  Exposition,  and  the 
memory  of  it — much  of  its  commercial,  political,  and  social  advan¬ 
tage — will  depend  upon  foresight  and  attention  in  these  respects  ; 
while  foresight  and  attention  can  unquestionably  supply  all  that  is 
wanted. 


TOURS,  ROYAL  AND  OFFICIAL. 

Although  carrying  out  a  literal  resemblance  in  the  fact  of  making 
tours,  the  chief  personages  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
have  really  been  performing  evolutions  differing  considerably  in 
kind.  Great  Britain  is  doing  comparatively  weR  just  at  present, 
and  Queen  Yictoria  has  been  touring,  we  presume,  for  her  own  re¬ 
creation  and  health.  The  compliments,  to  the  Border  folk  in  open¬ 
ing  the  new  railway  viaduct,  and  to  the  Scots  in  allowing  Prince 
Albert  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  National  Gallery,  were  matters 
by  the  way.  It  is  evident  that  Queen  Yictoria  had  no  special  in¬ 
tention  of  adding  to  her  stock  of  social  knowledge,  since  nothing 
was  planned  for  that  purpose.  Not  that  we  deem  the  Sovereign  of 
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the  British  empire  bound  to  that  mechanic’s  institute  rule  of  being 
ever  on  the  stretch  to  pick  up  knowledge  :  still  it  is  to  he  regretted 
that  one  having  such  important  duties  in  charge  should  he  so  cut 
off  from  personal  and  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
around  her;  insomuch  that  perhaps  there  is  no  native  of  England 
who  has  a  smaller  personal  acquaintance  with  England  than  God’s 
vicegerent  for  English  affairs. 

The  purpose  with  which  the  Irish  Viceroy  makes  his  “  round  of 
visits  ”  is  not  so  unequivocal ;  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
Lord  Clarendon  will  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  useful  information— 
especially  such  as  can  be  collected  in  a  morning  walk  over  an  es¬ 
tate  or  an  evening  talk  over  the  dinner-table. 

Prince  President  Louis  Napoleon’s  object  is  still  more  apparent: 
he  goes  to  conciliate  future  electors  by  showing  himself,  clothed  in 
power,  as  their  deferential  servant ;  and  to  ascertain,  from  certain 
conventional  signs  of  public  feeling,  the  chances  of  his  success  in 
the  next  Presidential  election,  or  suggestions  towards  an  amended 
policy  in  that  behalf.  But  the  public  feeling  is  too  much  “  doc¬ 
tored”  to  be  quite  trustworthy.  Louis  Napoleon’s  friends  accuse 
the  Republicans  of  getting  up  insulting  and  suggestive  cries ;  a 
charge  which  implies  a  self-incriminating  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  accusers,  who  might  think  it  a  very  harmless  or  even  laudable 
device  to  counteract  that  supposed  sally  by  cries  of  an  opposite 
kind. 

Of  the  three  we  have  named,  M.  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  best 
chance  of  knowing  his  own  country  :  he  has  been  endowed  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  its  prisons,  and  had  even  attained  to  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  pauperism — now,  it  would  seem,  quite  forgotten. 
But  he  has  no  present  access  to  a  sight  of  Prance  as  it  is,  where  all 
is  arranged  for  his  reception.  Queen  Victoria  has  still  less,  and 
always  has  had.  She  ever  secs  England  in  its  gala  state,  with  the 
people  not  only  in  holyday  mood  but  on  their  good  behaviour.  To 
the  royal  naturalist  the  human  race  is  exhibited  in  an  aspect  quite 
peculiar :  as  cattle  low,  and  ducks  quack,  so  common  people 
hurrah  ;  poultry  perch,  dogs  grin,  and  “  humans  ”  smile  ;  as  geese 
walk  in  Indian  tile,  as  birds  nidify,  as  bees  swarm,  and  build  honey¬ 
combs,  so  English,  both  male  and  female,  range  themselves  by 
the  edges  of  public  roads  and  take  delight  in  the  erection  of 
triumphal  arches.  Queen  Victoria  may  be  intensely  cognizant  of 
these  natural  traits ;  but  what  will  they  teach  her  of  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  people,  whose  acting  governors  she  appoints  ? 
Even  an  occasional  visit  with  “  Albert  ”  to  an  astounded  and  bea¬ 
tified  cottager  will  scarcely  let  her  most  gracious  Majesty  behind 
the  scenes.  Ilaroun-el-Baschid  is  said  to  have  taken  effective 
means  forknowing  his  people,  by  going  among  them  free  from  the 
restraints  and  scaring  splendours  of  royalty  ;  Arthur  Young,  des¬ 
titute  of  such  encumbrances,  could  turn  a  tour  to  such  account  that 
he  saw  more  of  the  French  than  the  French  themselves — even  the 
great  revolution  coming  :  but  E ranee  is  not  to  be  descried  from  the 
saddle  of  a  state  charger,  nor  England  from  the  velvet  cushion  of 
a  royal  carriage. 


ANTI-POST-OFEICE  SABBATARIANISM  AGAIN ! 

The  conduct  of  the  Sabbatarians,  in  continuing  the  agitation 
against  the  minimized  use  of  the  post-office  on  Sundays,  is  not 
only  indecent  but  injudicious  ;  since  it  is  not  only  to  revive  a  set¬ 
tled  question,  but  is  also  to  bore  people.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  with  a  particular  form  in  which  the  agitation  has  been  re¬ 
vived. 

The  mode  of  rescinding  the  Ashley  arrangement  was  simply  to 
reinstate  the  order  of  January  :  under  the  old  arrangement,  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  had  been  quietly  effecting  a  gradual  but  a  continued 
decrease  of  Sunday  labour,  until  it  was  at  last  reduced  so  low  that 
the  Ashley  order  positively  increased  the  labour,  by  substituting  an 
ill-organized  for  a  well-organized  plan.  Even  with  that  continual 
decrease,  separate  districts  were  allowed  to  forego  the  use  of  the 
Sunday  post  altogether,  bv  agreeing  to  a  requisition  for  a  disuse  of 
the  delivery ;  and  individuals  might  do  the  like  in  their  own  case 
by  simply  expressing  a  wish.  Both  those  facilities  remain  open. 

But  the  Sabbatarians  are  not  content  to  let  the  genuine  feeling 
of  the  country  take  its  own  course  ;  they  are  agitating  to  get  up 
addresses  setting  forth  the  “  prevalent  feeling  ”  of  a  district  for  a 
discontinuance  of  delivery  ;  and  the  most  unblushing  use  of  moral 
importunity  is  employed  to  extort  an  acquiescence  in  the  said 
prevalent  feeling.  For  example,  the  clergyman  in  church  will 
exert  all  his  personal  influence,  and  even  the  influence  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  fane  itself,  to  drag  his  parishioners  into  his  own  “feeling”; 
special  appeals  are  made  to  “  the  ladies,”  to  carry  home  the  jesuit- 
ical  influence ;  and  the  very  temple  is  desecrated  by  arrangements 
to  hold  “meetings”  on  the  disputed  subject. 

Probably  this  importunity  may  succeed  in  some  cases.  The  timid 
shrink  from  resisting  the  minister  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  a 
sacred  authority.  There  is  a  vulgar  artiflee  of  false  logic  to  enforce 
such  timidity  :  the  minister  sets  forth  his  object  of  promoting 
piety  and  his  plan  of  doing  it  by  post-prohibition,  as  if  they  were 
inseparably  the  same  thing ;  and  the  man  who  conscientiously  dif¬ 
fers  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  plan  for  attaining  the  object  is  set 
down  as  opposing  the  object,  and  therefore  as  an  impious  fellow, 
the  “  enemy  of  religion.”  It  is  some  form  of  that  coarse  artifice 
which  generally  prevails  over  the  timid;  while  a  good  deal  of 
apathy,  and  a  dislike  to  meddle  with  religious  questions  at  all, 
make  many  abandon  such  matters  to  the  zealous  and  fussy.  It  is 
not  genteel  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  parish  business;  and  re¬ 
ligious  discussion  almost  always  leads  to  scandal :  so  the  fastidious 
stop  away,  and  leave  the  affair  to  be  settled  between  clerical 
domineering  and  lay  cringing. 


But  it  does  not  end  there.  Although  it  yields,  lay  feeling  is 
outraged  by  the  coercion  :  a  grudge  is  left  behind  ;  the  minister  is 
disliked,  except  by  the  few  zealots ;  “  the  Church,”  thus  represented, 
is  felt  to  he  rude,  irksome,  allied  to  ignorant  views ;  by  a  reflex 
of  the  anti-logical  trick,  man,  machinery,  and  doctrine,  are  con¬ 
founded  together ;  thus  the  odium  created  by  the  coercion  increases 
the  apathy  and  the  distaste  for  religion  which  are  extending  upon 
numbers  who  still  conform.  Every  parish  gained  to  the  Sabbata¬ 
rians  by  meddlesome  importunity  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  that 
form  of  grudging  dislike  ;  and  thus  the  vulgar  urgency  of  the  Sab¬ 
batarian  observance  is  most  effective  in  promoting  the  strongest 
anti-Sabbatarian  spirit. 

THE  PARKHURST  INCENDIARY  SCHOOL. 

A  second  time  the  boys  in  Parkhurst  Prison  have  tried  to  set  fire 
to  the  building.  Their  perseverance  in  arson  certainly  does  not  say 
much  for  the  reformatory  process.  It  is  not  repentance,  but  con¬ 
flagration,  that  is  the  final  result  of  the  discipline.  The  system 
literally  ends  in  smoke.  These  practical  results  rather  justify  the 
dread  with  which  the  neighbours  of  Redhill  viewed  the  arrival  of 
the  young  convict  colony,  than  the  apology  of  those  who  argued 
against  the  forebodings.  If  the  disciples  are  inclined  to  such 
frolics  under  the  very  nose  of  vigilant  authority,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  an  extensive  importation  into  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  wide  Australian  settlements  ? 

To  judge  of  the  pudding  by  its  eating,  we  incline  to  surmise 
that  there  must  be  some  defect  in  the  method  of  discipline  adopted 
at  Parkhurst.  Captain  Maconochie  was  declared,  by  some  exacting 
official,  to  have  failed,  because  after  his  departure  the  convicts  in 
Norfolk  Island  reverted  to  their  depravities;  but  when  all  is  said 
against  him,  it  does  appear  that  he  acquired  an  effective  control 
over  even  the  most  hardened  of  criminals :  in  Parkhurst,  so 
favoured  officially,  the  managers  still  remaining  cannot  keep  the 
lads  in  order. 

These  repeated  attempts  challenge  a  full  and  searching  inquiry. 
It  will  not  satisfy  the  public  if  it  extend  only  to  the  “  conduct  ”  of 
the  officers,  especially  if  they  be  acquitted.  The  system  and  its 
practical  effects  must  be  revised.  It  will  not  do  to  presume  that 
the  system,  being  of  a  “  religious  ”  kind,  is  one  which  ought  to 
succeed  :  the  question  is,  whether  it  does  succeed  or  not.  Appear¬ 
ances  are  against  it,  and  the  public  will  expect  to  know  the  truth, 
without  official  reserve  or  dogmatic  disguise.  Do  not  let  us  know 
what  ought  to  be  the  effect  of  the  preaching  method  according  to 
the  anticipation  of  its  advisers,  but  what  is  the  effect  as  exhibited 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 


Xrttrr  tn  tjjr  dEMtnr. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 

Sir — It  was  n  ot  till  I  saw  your  leading  article  that  I  perceived  that  I  had 
wrongly  reckoned  Mr.  Vaughan  among  the  Oxford  Commissioners.  His 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  several  places  as  one  of  the  persons  intended, 
and  in  reading  the  official  list  I  failed  to  observe  its  omission.  The  absence 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  I  did  observe ;  but  as  he  had  been  only  mentioned  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  I  did  not  know  whether  anything  was  to  be  inferred  from  its  absence, 
not  being  aware  whether  the  Secretary  would  be  named  or  not  in  such  a  for¬ 
mal  statement. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  see  the  force  of  your  distinction  between  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  acting  “  inquisitorially  ”  and  “judicially.”  Their  report  will,  of  course, 
as  you  say,  not  be  “  final  ”  ;  for  any  changes  a  Royal  order  or  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  (according  to  circumstances)  must  be  required.  Rut  I  conceive  that  they 
will  recommend  ;  and  some  weight  will  be  attached  to  their  recommendation ; 
they  are,  therefore,  more  than  mere  witnesses ;  so  far  as  they  do  more 
than  report  totidem  verbis  the  statements  of  others,  they  are  so  far  judges; 
their  office  is,  as  I  expressed  it,  a  “  quasi- judicial  ”  one.  And  in  this  point 
of  view  my  objection  surely  holds.  And  that  the  office  is  thus  meant  is  clear 
from  appointing  persons  of  whom  five  out  of  seven  (for  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  Mr.  Dampier  I  cannot  speak)  need  make  no  inquiry  :  they 
have  already  inquired,  aud  made  up  their  minds.  You  suggest  that  wo 
should  “furnish  matter”  ;  whereas  such  a  course  would,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  be  nugatory  :  I  could  furnish  no  information  to  Dr.  Jeune  or 
Mr.  Johnson ;  I  could  only  attempt  to  change  then-  opinions. 

Of  the  Cambridge  Commission  I  have  said  nothing,  because  I  am  naturally 
less  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  its  composition  than  of  one  composed 
(with,  I  presume,  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dampier,  whose  name  I  cannot  find 
in  the  Oxford  Calendar)  of  members  of  my  own  University.  But  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  at  once  strikes  one  as  being  of  a  very  much  higher  character ; 
whether  Sir  John  Berschell,  Dr.  Peacock,  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  are  at  all 
committed  to  any  particular  views  of  Cambridge  studies  or  discipline,  I  as  an 
Oxford  man  have  never  inquired  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are  men  of  far 
higher  distinction  in  their  several  lines  than  any  of  the  Oxford  list,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Liddell. 

Thanking  you  for  the  insertion  of  my  former  letter,  I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  A.  E. 

A  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  and  their  friends  is  to  be  held  in  London 
about  the  18th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  deputies  present  at  the  late  Congress  held  at  Frankfort.  Several  per¬ 
sons  of  eminence  have  promised  to  be  present ;  among  them,  De  Lamartine, 
who  is  expected  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  present  week. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Tage  Wood,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer, 
M.P.,  have  consented  to  act  as  adjudicators  of  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  offered  by  the  Society  for  Improving  and  Enforcing  the  Laws  for 
the  Protection  of  Women,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  very  remarkable  engineering  blunder  has  caused  the  entire  destruction 
of  a  dry  dock  built  near  the  Molo  of  Naples,  at  an  outlay  of  some  30,000L 
Yesterday  the  whole  fabric  fell  in,  from  the  pressure  of  water,  fortunately 
when  no  workmen  were  on  the  works.  The  blame  is  attributed  to  Prince 
Isehitella,  the  Minister  of  War.  It  appears  the  King  had  been  warned  by 
some  Neapolitan  engineers  that  the  walls  were  too  slight;  and  for  some  time 
past  the  works  were  pronounced  as  unsafe  by  more  than  one  English  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  professional  knowledge  at  once  discovered  the  error.  Had  the 
accident  taken  place  a  short  time  earlier  than  it  did,  hundreds  of  lives  would 
have  been  lost. — Italian  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 
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PROFESSOR  SEDGWICK’S  VOLUME  ON  THE  STUDIES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

The  title  of  this  book  gives  about  as  much  notion  of  its  contents, 
as  the  invitation  of  a  rich  citizen  to  “  take  your  mutton  with  him  ” 
conveys  an  adequate  impression  of  the  dinner  that  awaits  you 
at  Clapham  or  Hampstead.  Originally  consisting  of  a  sermon  of 
ordinary  length,  followed  by  a  few  illustrative  notes,  it  has  swelled 
into  a  bulky  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages.  To  those  who 
have  suspected  the  studies  of  the  University  to  be  rather  more 
limited  than  the  requirements  of  the  age,  the  table  of  contents, 
embracing  almost  every  disputed  question  in  physical  science  and 
theology,  will  be  somewhat  startling.  Grumblers,  however,  may 
still  derive  consolation  from  remembering,  that  the  link  binding 
together  these  various  topics  is  not  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  ne¬ 
cessary  portion  of  the  academic  course,  but  the  alarm  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor' lest  the  alumni  of  his  University  should,  in  their  voyage 
over  the  ocean  of  knowledge,  strike  upon  some  of  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  with  which  that  ocean  abounds,  and  so  make  shipwreck 
of  their  moral  and  intellectual  wellbeing.  If  he  occasionally  takes 
fright  at  a  harmless  ruffling  of  the  surface  water,  and  lays  down  in  | 
his  chart  dangerous  rocks  where  bolder  mariners  have  found 
smooth  sailing, — or,  in  language  vividly  picturesque  from  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  terror  which  inspires  it,  describes  appearauces  of  the  sea 
serpent,  which  a  closer  and  less  panic- stricken  inspection  would 
soften  down  into  well-known  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, — still 
it  is  plain,  that  in  these  cases  he  has  relied  on  the  reports  of  others, 
and  that  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  personal  observation  he  is 
an  accurate  delineator ;  and  even  beyond  this  limit  his  thoroughly 
sound  heart  and  clear  head  often  lead  him  instinctively  to  a 
right  result. 

The  various  points  treated  of  group  themselves  round  a  tripar¬ 
tite  division  of  the  studies  of  the  University,  into  Physical,  Phi 
lologieal,  and  Ethical.  On  the  second  of  these  heads,  beyond  a 
few  sensible  remarks  in  the  sermon  itself,  the  author  is  silent.  As 
he  pursues  his  path  through  the  kingdoms  of  Nature  and  the 
realms  of  Thought,  like  another  Christian  he  finds  his  way  beset  by 
strange  and  monstrous  forms  of  evil,  with  all  of  whom  he  suc¬ 
cessively  does  manful  battle,  and  beats  them  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  One  of  his  earliest  foes  is  the  visored  knight  upon 
whose  dusky  shield  is  traced  in  murky  characters  of  flame, 

“  Vestiges  of  Creation.”  This  is  a  combat  in  which  our  author’s 
training  and  prowess  are  displayed  to  advantage  ;  and  we  will  en- 
deavoiu1  briefly  to  present  the  outlines  of  his  argument. 

The  two  questions  for  discussion  are,  Has  the  animal  kingdom 
been  first  produced  by  spontaneous  generation  ?  and  secondly,  Has 
it  been  afterwards  perfected  by  transmutation  and  progressive  de¬ 
velopment  ?  With  respect  to  the  first,  all  the  instances  adduced 
by  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  “  are  drawn  from  the  dark  corners  of 
Nature’s  kingdom,  where  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  to 
trace  the  progress  of  her  workmanship.  Sober  philosophy  would  tell 
him,  in  such  cases,  to  be  guided  by  analogy;  and  all  analogy  is 
against  him.”  Those  instances,  moreover,  only  prove,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  bring  a  few  exceedingly  ob¬ 
scure  and  partially  investigated  cases  under  the  operation  of  a 
law  of  nature  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  generation  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  organic  beings.  To  push  our  in¬ 
ference  beyond  this,  is  against  all  reasonable  procedure.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  whole  history  of  many  species  of  Entozoa,  beyond  com¬ 
parison  the  cases  most  difficult  to  account  for,  has  been  well  ex¬ 
plained  in  conformity  with  the  common  laws  of  generation.  The 
famous  Acarus  Crossii,  so  far  from  being  a  new  development  of 
the  lowest  organic  type,  produced  by  the  action  of  galvanism  on 
inorganic  matter,  was  in  reality  a  well-known  animal  of  highly 
complex  structure,  the  ova  of  which  in  tens  of  thousands  probably 
existed  in  the  dusty  corners  of  the  room  where  the  experiments 
were  carried  on.  In  fact,  to  derive  an  acarus,  one  of  them  more¬ 
over  a  female  well  filled  with  eggs,  at  once  from  inorganic  matter, 
is  just  as  abhorrent  to  any  rational  view  of  the  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  abhorrent  to  any  known  law  of  atomic  combination. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  certain  very 
humble  forms  of  organic  life  may  be  obviated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  known  transporting  power  of  the  air,  which  at  once  explains 
many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  spontaneous  generation.  Others  are 
cleared  up  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  ex¬ 
hibited  by  some  of  the  lower  animals,  which  endure  without  injury 
the  extreme  temperatures  of  boiling  water  and  long-continued 
Polar  frost ;  and  we  know  that  the  ova  of  these  animals  are  far 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  animals  themselves. 

But  passing  to  the  second  question — ■ 

“  Have  we  any  proof  of  specific,  transmutations  in  the  living  world  ?  We 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  question,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  any 
proof  of  them.  The  constancy  of  organic  forms — like  species  producing  like 

according  to  a  fixed  law  of  generation — is  the  obvious  and  certain  fact . 

Art  has  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  modifying  the  natural  forms  of  or¬ 
ganic  life ;  hut  not  so  much  as  one  true  specific  change  has  been  ever  brought 
about,  so  as  to  raise  the  progeny  of  any  known  animal  to  a  higher  grade  on 
the  organic  scale.” 

Probably  none  of  the  supposed  facts  on  which  the  theory  of 
specific  transmutations  has  been  based  by  the  author  of  the  Ves¬ 
tiges  has  made  a  more  lively  impression  on  the  popular  mind  than 

*  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Adam  Sedg- 
wick,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Wood  Wardian  Professor,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Fifth 
edition,  with  Additions,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  Published  by  John  W. 
Parker,  London;  Deigliton,  Cambridge. 


the  asserted  foetal  transformations  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  He 
states  that  the  foetus  of  a  man  during  the  successive  periods  of 
gestation,  is  “  a  monad,  a  polype,  an  insect,”  &c.  In  contradiction, 
Professor  Sedgwick,  resting  mainly  on  an  “admirable  memoir”  by 
Professor  Clark,  who  has  made  this  fact  an  especial  object  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  demonstrates  five  points, — (1.)  That  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  foetal  life,  in  the  Spermatozoa,  there  are  definite  and  spe¬ 
cific  differences ;  (2.)  That  in  animals  of  the  higher  grade,  three 
great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Badiata,  Articulata,  and 
Mollusca,  are  passed  over  without  any  corresponding  foetal  type ; 
(3.)  That  the  foetus  of  a  mammal  never  breathes  by  gills,  and  is 
never  for  an  instant  in  the  true  anatomical  condition  of  a  fish ; 
(4.)  That  whereas,  in  the  normal  type,  a  fish’s  heart  has  one  ven¬ 
tricle  and  one  auricle,  and  a  reptile’s  heart  one  ventricle  and  two 
auricles,  the  foetal  heart  of  the  mammal  does  never  assume  either  of 
those  types,  but  does  pass  through  a  form  not  found  permanent  in 
any  known  creature,  having  for  a  time  one  auricle  and  two  ventricles ; 
(5.)  That  there  are  essential  appendages  to  the  foetus  of  the  mammal 
in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  which  have  reference  to  its  perfected 
organic  structure,  and  which,  if  taken  into  account,  completely  upset 
the  supposed  resemblances  between  it  and  the  lower  types.  This 
point  seems  to  us  so  important,  that  Professor  Sedgwick  shall  state 
it  for  himself. 

“  There  is  one  grand  fallacy  which  has  warped  all  the  descriptive  writings 
of  our  author’s  school.  To  serve  the  purpose  of  an  hypothesis,  they  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  foetus,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth,  only  by  its  central 
portions ;  and  not  by  its  whole  mass,  including-  its  organic  appendages. 
But  it  cannot  be  separated  from  these  appendages  without  instant  death, 
unless  it  -have  reached  that  maturity  of  structure  which  will  enable  it  to 
maintain  an  independent  life.  Had  they  reference  only  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  foetal  life,  we  might  perhaps  suppose,  with  a  semblance  of 
reason,  that  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  not  merely 
laid  down  upon  the  same  general  plan,  but  that  they  passed,  by  in¬ 
sensible  gradations,  into  one  another.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  to 
which  there  is  no  exception,  these  foetal  appendages  are  not  defined  by 
existing  conditions.  Their  office  is  to  perfect  the  animal  form ;  they  are 
true  prospective  contrivances,  implying,  under  strict  anatomical  necessity,  a 
subsequent  and  more  perfect  condition  of  organic  life.  We  cannot  hatch  a 
rat  from  a  goose’s  egg  (one  of  the  author’s  pleasant  dreams) ;  because, 
during  every  stage  of  incubation,  there  are  organic  contrivances  within  the 
egg  which  have  a  prospective  reference  only  to  the  structure  of  a  bird,  and 
apply  not  to  that  of  any  mammal.  There  is  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  com¬ 
prehend  it,  no  obscurity  in  this  part  of  Nature’s  workmanship,  nor  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  confusion  or  structural  interchange  between  the  different  classes  of 
the  living  world.” 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  portion  of  the  refutation  because  it 
admitted  of  being-  presented  entire.  It  is,  however,  in  the  rapid 
and  condensed  but  masterly  exhibition  of  the  facts  made  known 
to  us  by  the  remains  of  organic  life  preserved  within  the  crusts  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  that  the  main  strength  of  the  argument  lies. 
If  development  had  been  Nature’s  process  in  ages  past,  it  is  not  so 
any  longer  :  but  tills  series  of  geological  facts  proves  most  incon¬ 
testably  that  the  theory  not  only  is  untrue  for  the  present  time, 
but  is  a  falsification  of  all  the  examined  records  of  Nature.  Here 
is  the  Professor's  judgment,  all  the  more  effective  from  its  quiet 
though  determined  tone. 

“  Itesting,  then,  on  no  hypothesis,  hut  guided  by  the  evidence  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  types  that  mark  many  successive  epochs  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
earth,  and  carry  us  back  through  countless  ages  before  the  existence  of  man 
or  any  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  interpreting  these  types  by  the  rules  of 
analogy  and  sound  induction,  I  adopt  in  all  its  fulness  the  conclusion  of  the 
Edinburgh  Keviewer — ‘  that  geology,  not  seen  through  the  mist  of  any 
theory,  but  taken  as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts,  offers  one 
firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  development.’  This  is 
not  the  enunciation  of  a  positive  dogmatic  theory ;  it  is  but  an  humble  ne¬ 
gative  eonclusiou,  wherein  we  cast  away  from  us  the  words  of  boasting,  and 
do  our  best  to  place  our  language  on  the  same  level  with  our  knowledge.” 

And  again — “It  is  now  beyond  dispute,  and  is  proved  by  the  physical  re¬ 
cords  of  the  earth,  that  all  the  visible  forms  of  organic  life  had  a  beginning 
in  time.  'To  have  established  this  point  is  the  glory  of  geology.” 

In  concluding  our  quotations  from  this  part  of  the  work,  we  must 
add  the  expression  of  our  conviction,  that  Professor  Sedgwick 
has  fully  succeeded  in  showing,  that,  viewed  as  an  inductive  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  organic  life  upon  the 
earth,  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges  is  a  complete  failure.  These  re¬ 
main  shrouded  in  the  same  impenetrable  darkness  as  before,  only 
rendered  more  visible  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  rash  speculation  play¬ 
ing  over  its  surface. 

In  passing  on  to  those  portions  of  the  book  which  treat  less  di¬ 
rectly  or  not  at  all  of  physical  fact,  we  confess  to  a  sense  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  arising  partly  from  a  merely  popular  and  de¬ 
clamatory  treatment  of  metaphysical  subjects,  partly  from  an  utter 
want  of  order  or  arrangement,  which  sadly  weakens  the  im¬ 
pression  its  arguments  would  produce  if  directed  in  condensed  and 
orderly  array  against  the  Atheistic  and  Pantheistic  positions  which 
are  the  objects  of  assault.  We  regret  that  the  latter  fault  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  and  excused  by  the  interruption  to  continuous  com¬ 
position  caused  by  the  author’s  bad  health,  aggravated  as  it  was  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year  by  a  dangerous  accident.  But  apart 
from  this,  he  seems  never  to  have  fitted  himself  by  special  study, 
and  to  be  very  unfitted  by  individual  temperament,  for  earning  lau¬ 
rels  in  an  arena  where,  of  all  qualities  of  mind,  judicial  calmness 
and  the  skill  to  avoid  circular  arguments  are  most  needed.  We 
meet  far  too  often  with  vituperative  epithets  and  violent  denun- 
j  ciations,  which  an  eminent  man  of  science  should  have  avoided; 

especially  as  this  very  book  shows  him  to  have  suffered  himself  in 
i  earlier  days  from  the  wretched  habit  that  well-meaning  or¬ 
thodox  folk  have  of  shrieking  and  calling  names,  when  they 
I  spy  an  object  in  the  dark,  and  mistake  it  for  a  hobgoblin. 
With  the  slight  difference  (owing  probably  to  the  difference  of 
the  times)  that  he  “  speaks  daggers  but  uses  none,  ”  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  advice  which  St.  Louis  gaAre  to  J oinville,  as  the 
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latter  naively  tells  the  story — “  Aussi  vous  dy-je,  me  fist  le  Eoy, 
quo  mil  si  n'est  grant  clerc  et  theologien  parfait,  ne  doit  (lisputer 
aux  Juifz.  Mais  doit  l’omme  lay,  quant  il  oit  mesdire  de  la  foy 
Chrestienne,  defendre  la  chose  non  pas  seulement  de  parolles,  mais 
a  bonne  espee  tranchant,  et  en  frapper  les  mesdisans  et  mescreans 
a  travers  du  corps,  tant  qu’elle  y  pourra  entrer.”  The  delicious 
climax  of  the  Italics  at  the  close  of  our  quotation  is  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “  vis  intemperata  ”  with  which  Professor  Sedg¬ 
wick  ,  not  being,  as  we  think,  grant  clerc  et  theologien  parfait , 
aims  at  his  luckless  and  heretical  opponents.  Such  blows,  if  hard 
words  broke  bones,  would  give  them  very  little  chance  of  again 
calling  in  question  “  la  foy  Chrestienne.”  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  most  prominent  movements  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  vehement  and  effective  eloquence  of  the  book. 

“  Men  are  the  fools  of  fashion,  and  schemes  of  development  are  the  fashion  of 
the  hour.  Constitutions  that  once  came  to  life  only  after  long  gestation  and 
many  a  mortal  pang,  are  now  to  be  developed  into  full  stature  while  the 
sun  is  making  one  of  its  daily  rounds  in  the  sky.  Law  is  to  develop  its 
true  supremacy  by  the  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  order.  Nations  are  to 
he  developed  into  riches,  power,  strength,  and  happiness,  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  property.  On  a  revolving  mechanism,  all  things  once 
thought  great  and  glorious  are  to  descend  into  the  kennel ;  and  out  of  it  are 
to  rise  the  elements  of  another  system,  which  are  to  be  twirled  and  developed 
into  something  newer  and  more  glorious.  One  develops  all  knowledge  from 
the  mind,  and  laughs  at  the  drudging  materialist  and  experimentalist. 
Another,  bristling  up  and  blundering  among  small  facts,  tells  us  that  in 
them  he  finds  the  elements  of  all  nature  within  his  material  ken — that 
he  has  machinery  fit  for  all  work,  by  which  lie  can  grind  mind  out  of  mat¬ 
ter,  rationalize  the  brute  forms  of  nature,  fabricate  a  new  web  of  humanity, 
and  teach  us  something  better  than  Christian  charity.  Things  most  sacred 
are  to  be  swept  into  a  fashionable  whirlpool,  wherein  the  strangest  incongru¬ 
ities  are  now  making  their  gyrations  side  by  side.  One,  calling  himself  an 
Idealist,  makes  our  religion  nothing  but  a  turn  of  thought  evolved  naturally 
by  the  mind  during  its  whirl  of  development ;  as  if  the  followers  of  Jesus 
had  been  a  set  of  moody  speculative  philosophers,  and  not  (as  we  know  they 
were)  a  set  of  very  simple  and  earnest  men.  Lastly,  in  the  same  vortex,  and 
side  by  side  with  the  whirling  Idealists,  we  see  a  dark  being  with  many  faces, 
who  first  proclaims  himself  an  Anti-Rationalist ;  and  to  justify  the  symbols  of 
this  creed,  becomes  a  vender  of  preposterous  miracles  and  bygone  fables  ;  and 
then  to  bring  Iris  morality  down  to  the  level  of  his  credulity,  publishes  what 
he  believes  not  true,  and  dares  to  tell  us  afterwards,  that  truth  is  not  the 
verbal  expression  of  our  individual  belief,  but  the  watchword  of  a  party. 
.And  then  he  makes  another  gyration  that  draws  him  within  the  whirlpool  of 
the  Pantheist,  and  his  brain  turns  with  it ;  and  by  whatsoever  name  he  may 
now  pass,  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  last  form  and  colour  of  his  symbols, 
he  is  but  the  hierophant  of  Pantheism  ;  for  he  sees  in  the  simple  elements  of 
his  faith  nothing  but  an  organic  germ  that  by  a  process  of  incubation  may 
be  hatched  by  man  himself  into  a  new  organic  type  and  a  higher  grade  of 
supernatural  development.  "Where  these  drunken  movements  are  to  end,  I 
know  not.” 

Ludicrously  onesided  and  exaggerated  as  all  this  is  if  taken  as 
a  serious  representation  of  the  religious  and  philosophic  move¬ 
ments  to  which  it  refers,  it  is  yet  a  caricature  which  probably  no 
one  else  in  England  could  have  written ;  and  it  suggests  a  curious 
comparison  between  our  author  and  the  well-known  original  of  the 
richly-coloured  portrait  at  the  close,  whose  most  telling  passages 
rest  upon  a  onesidedness  quite  as  startling  and  an  eloquence  just 
as  singularly  graphic. 

In  truth,  the  cardinal  weakness  of  Professor  Sedgwick’s  mind  is 
his  utter  inability  to  judge  either  a  man  or  a  system  from  any  but 
his  own  point  of  view.  Like  most  men  who  reached  manhood 
amid  the  fierce  conflicts  and  exasperated  passions  whose  recollec¬ 
tion  even  yet  throws  a  stormy  grandeur  over  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  he  has  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  his  time. 
His  liberality,  his  love  of  truth,  his  attachment  to  the  maxims 
and  traditions  of  a  free  and  enlightened  policy,  are  all  fierce,  pas¬ 
sionate,  bitter,  and  dogmatic.  He  has  learned  little  of  that  philo¬ 
sophy  of  reconciliation  which  characterizes  the  higher  minds  of 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him.  He  does  not  practically  re¬ 
cognize  that  every  great  movement,  whether  literary,  social,  or 
religious,  is  by  the  very  fact  of  rousing  and  impelling  vast  masses 
of  men  evidenced  to  be  a  revelation  of  xmknown  or  forgotten  truth ; 
and,  failing  in  this  recognition,  he  is  not  master  of  that  noblest 
mode  of  confutation  which  consists  in  getting  at  the  truth  seen, 
it  may  be  dimly  and  through  clouds  of  error,  by  the  author  of 
every  insurrection  in  the  realms  of  thought,  showing  its  consist¬ 
ence  with  all  that  is  true  and  permanent  known  before,  and  thank¬ 
fully  claiming  it  as  a  new  conquest  and  higher  starting-point  for 
the  race.  Thus  alone,  while  every  age  and  every  system  reveal 
some  new  side  of  humanity,  does  the  great  idea  shape  itself  brighter 
and  more  definite  in  the  vision  of  the  future,  and  men  do  feel  it 
to  be  an  actual  and  a  living  truth  that 

“Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

AVe  have  animadverted  on  the  intemperate  manner  of  the  book, 
because  it  seems  to  us  directly  connected  with  a  fault  in  matter 
which  we  have  already  indicated.  The  author  has  undertaken 
to  grapple  with  questions  which  demand  for  their  solution  an 
analysis  of  our  Theistic  conceptions  and  an  exhibition  of  the  axiom¬ 
atic  character  of  our  fundamental  beliefs.  Yet  in  spite  of 
various  approximations  to  a  scientific  method,  we  really  never 
get  to  it.  AVe  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  mind  is  “  in¬ 
evitably  led”  to  Theistic  conclusions  ;  but  in  an  argument  directed 
against  such  men  as  St.  Hilaire  and  Hegel,  we  want  the  scientific 
equiv  alent  of  inevitably  led,  if  not  by  demonstration  at  least  by  an 
exhibition  of  its  axiomatic  validity.  All  that  we  get,  however,  is 
a  wearisome  iteration  of  Paley’s  argument  from  design ;  which 
may  do  good  service  in  its  place,  but  is  not  a  weapon  to  use  against 
the  extreme  left  and  right  of  modern  speculation.  Indeed,  it  is 
less  effective  in  Professor  Sedgwick’s  hand  than  in  Paley’s  own, 
because  glimpses  of  a  higher  philosophy  flash  from  every  page  of 
the  work  bel'ure  us,  and  haunt  us  with  unrealized  longings  for  a 


more  complete  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject.  Sedgwick 
is  a  man  of  far  deeper  instinctive  belief  than  Paley,  of  a  far  richer 
and  more  imaginative  nature  ;  and  these  underlying  forces,  strug¬ 
gling  in  him  for  utterance,  and  meeting  with  no  corresponding 
analytical  power  through  whose  aid  to  express  themselves  in  the 
form  and  language  of  argument,  burst  forth  inarticulately  in  angry 
blasts  of  turgid  epithet  and  fierce  invective.  To  prove  by  quota¬ 
tions  the  deficiencies  natural  and  superadded  on  which  we  have 
animadverted,  would  be  to  quote  almost  every  paragraph  of  the 
theosophic  portion  of  the  work.  But  how  little  the  Professor  com¬ 
prehends  of  the  formidable  nature  of  his  opponents,  is  shown  in 
one  very  brief  passage. 

“  Hegel’s  philosophy  is  little  fitted  for  the  English  mind,  and  will  never 
germinate  freely  within  it ;  and  in  the  evidence  brought  before  our  students 
during  the  annual  ministrations  of  our  Church,  and  even  in  the  short  works 
which  belong  to  the  religious  portion  of  our  ordinary  under-graduate’s  course, 
we  have  the  materials  for  a  substantial  refutation  of  the  most  formidable 
subtilties  and  sophistries  in  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus.” 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  say  that  Hegel’s  philosophy  is  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  to  fascinate  the  most  abstract  thinkers  of  every  nation ; 
and,  the  thinkers  once  imbued  with  it,  literature  will  soon  catch  its 
light  in  broken  reflections,  and  what  is  called  the  national  mind 
come  to  contemplate  nature  under  Hegelian  forms  ;  while  to  stake 
historical  Christianity  on  a  battle  between  Strauss  and  Paley, 
implies  either  very  slight  care  for  the  result,  or  the  strangest  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  intellectual  forces  engaged  in  the  contest. 

AVe  have  not  remarked  almost  exclusively  on  the  faults  of  a 
book  manifesting  throughout  a  very  high  purpose,  great  knowledge, 
and  lucid  statement  of  facts,  and  breathing  through  its  lofty  vehe¬ 
ment  eloquence  an  earnest  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
merely  to  exercise  the  critical  faculty,  or  even  to  do  literary  justice 
to  a  literary  work ;  but  to  draw  thence  a  practical  inference  of  no 
slight  importance.  A  man  of  unusual  mental  power,  one  of  the 
standing  boasts  of  the  distinguished  College  to  which  he  belongs,  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  besides,  in  the  later  stage  of  a  life  devoted 
to  science  comes  forward  to  defend  his  faith  against  its  supposed 
adversaries ;  and  with  respect  to  the  principal  among  them,  knows 
them  only  at  second-hand,  is  ignorant  of  their  method,  and  so  trusts 
the  holiest  of  causes  to  a  rusty  and  inappropriate  weapon.  Could 
this  be  in  any  but  an  English  university  ?  And  why  should  it  be 
so  there  P  Surely  Christianity,  whose  origin  is  divine — surely  the 
English  Church,  which  claims  adhesion  as  sacred  and  rooted  in  the 
truth  of  God — cannot  be  endangered  by  a  truly  scientific  teaching 
of  theology,  metaphysics,  and  Biblical  criticism.  If  the  students 
at  Cambridge  are  to  hear  from  their  Professors  no  teaching  on  these 
subjects  but  what  is  wholly  or  mainly  dogmatic,  the  result  must  be, 
that  they  will  be  quite  incapable  of  either  assimilating  the  truths 
or  repelling  the  falsehoods  which  are  growing  up  around  them,  for 
infinite  good  and  evil  in  the  future  of  the  English  people.  It  is 
to  them  that  the  nation  has  looked  for  guides,  and  will  continue 
to  look,  if  they  are  fitted  for  the  high  and  solemn  mission.  But 
that  they  may  be  so  fitted,  it  will  not  do  to  trust  too  implicitly  to 
the  practical  good  sense  that  happily  characterizes  our  islanders  : 
the  “  Satans  of  the  day  ”  must  be  fought  with  weapons  of  a  temper 
at  least  equal  to  their  own ;  learning  must  be  combated  with  learn¬ 
ing,  logical  subtilty  with  searching  analysis,  the  dreamy  grandem’ 
of  Pantheistic  theory  with  the  definite  expansiveness  of  catholic 
verity,  Herculean  repose  in  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  with  a 
sublime  faith  in  science,  humanity,  and  God. 

MR.  JOSEPH  MARRTAT’s  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.* 
This  volume  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  original,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  have  been  written  if  the  author  could  have  found  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Air.  Atarryat  is  a  collector  of  china ;  and  when  he 
first  began  to  ride  his  hobby  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
quiring  information  how  to  get  on.  The  existing  publications 
were  either  archaeological  or  technical — “  either  learned  disqui¬ 
sitions  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greek  classical  paintings,  or  on 
the  other  hand  mere  technical  details  of  the  manufacture.”  The 
knowledge  which  Air.  Alarryat  wanted,  a  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pottery  and  porcelain — such  knowledge  as  the  late 
Dr.  Dibdiu  taught  of  bibliography — “  appeared  limited  to  the 
dealers.”  As  Air.  Alarryat  has  formed  a  collection  of  china,  from 
which  many  of  the  numerous  specimens  in  the  volume  have  been 
engraved,  we  may  presume  he  has  acquired  some  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  only  way  by  which  anjfhing  can  be  acquired — by  paying 
for  it. 

Direct  purchase,  however,  is  not  the  sole  means  by  which  Air. 
Alarryat  has  collected  his  materials.  AYhcn  fairly  embarked  in  the 
attractive  business  of  collecting,  he  made  an  European  tour,  and 
visited  the  principal  collections  and  manufactories  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  has  attended  sales,  read  treatises,  gathered  information 
from  practical  men,  and  turned  incidental  passages  in  miscellane¬ 
ous  reading  to  account.  Thus  prepared,  he  began  to  compose  for 
his  amusement  a  manuscript  work  upon  Pottery  and  Porcelain ; 
which  was  to  be  illuminated  and  illustrated  by  his  friend  Sir 
Charles  Birch,  with  “  drawings  of  specimens  of  porcelain,  portraits 
of  the  principal  patrons  of  art,  and  views  of  the  various  places  con¬ 
nected  with  its  manufacture.”  This  idea  was  not  completed ;  but 
the  materials  collected  by  Air.  Alarryat  were  rightly  deemed  by 
his  friends  to  possess  sulheient  interest  for  publication.  Air.  Mur¬ 
ray,  partaking  of  their  opinion,  has  embellished  the  work  with 
a  profusion  of  appropriate  wood-cuts,  and  many  coloured  plates  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  potter’s  art. 

*  Collections  towards  a  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  in  the  Fifteenth,  Six¬ 
teenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries:  with  a  Description  of  the  Manufac¬ 
ture,  a  Glossary,  and  a  List  of  Monograms.  By  Joseph  Marryat.  Illustrated  Avith 
coloured  Plates  and  Wood-cuts.  Published  by  Murray. 
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The  book  is  such  as  might  be  looked  for  from  its  antecedents  ; 
it  is  a  gentleman’s  production.  Clear  and  unaffected  in  its  style, 
without  weakness  and  without  force— various,  entertaining,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  informing  in  its  matter,  it  is  not  very  deep, 
nor  very  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  Beyond  a  reference  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  art  in  China,  the 
reader  learns  nothing  of  the  history  of  pottery  and  porcelain  till 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  little  or  nothing  of  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  manufacture.  He  is  introduced  to  pottery  when  it 
was  full-grown  and  brought  into  Italy  from  the  Moorish  manu¬ 
factories  in  the  island  of  Majorca  :  for  although  the  artistical 
representations  of  man  and  animals  after  the  designs  of  the  great 
Italian  painters  (forbidden  to  the  Mahometans)  gave  variety  and 
■extension  to  the  embellishments  of  pottery,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  so  appropriate  to  pottery  as  ornaments  based  on 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  In  the  executive  part,  it  seems  clear, 
no  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  Moors.  The 
blue  and  white  tile  with  the  gold  running  pattern,  opposite  page  4, 
is  as  chaste  and  fine  a  specimen  of  workmanship  as  can  be  produced. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  porcelain  :  the  Chinese  are  still  unap¬ 
proachable  in  the  excellence  of  the  ware,  though  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  improving  upon  their  designs.  Whether,  critically 
speaking,  this  is  an  improvement  upon  the  whole,  where  natural 
ornaments  have  been  placed  upon  grotesque  or  peculiar  forms,  must 
be  left  to  individual  taste.  Neither  pottery  nor  porcelain,  however, 
is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  modern  European  art.  The  original  inven¬ 
tors,  whether  Chinese,  Asiatics,  Egyptians,  or  Moors,  reached  the 
height  of  appropriate  excellence,  and  perhaps  of  all  excellence.  In 
Europe,  the  highest  art  displayed  upon  pottery  was  copied  from 
paintings  or  engravings,  rarely  if  ever  designed  for  the  purpose.  The 
celebrated  Palissy  is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  for  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  imitate  any  other  school,  but  copied  his  flowers, 
shells,  reptiles,  Ac.,  direct  from  nature,  yet  his  forms  were  rarely  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  purpose.  Wedgewood,  much  as  he  improved  the 
manufacture  and  extended  the  business,  had  little  originality  in  his 
designs,  which  were  based  upon  the  antique.  These  two  men  were 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  the  claim  of  originality  in  connexion 
with  the  plastic  art ;  unless  Bottcher,  the  discoverer  of  Dresden 
porcelain,  be  an  exception.  All  others  were  “  bit  by  bit  ”  men. 
They  took  ideas  from  the  Moors  or  the  Chinese  ;  they  improved 
upon  the  common  knowledge  by  accident  or  by  experiment ;  but 
Palissy  and  Wedgewood  alone  pursued  discovery  and  improve¬ 
ment  upon  system,  at  least  successfully. 

Pottery  and  porcelain  are  each  divided  into  soft  and  hard ;  the 
term  having  reference  both  to  the  composition  and  to  the  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  furnace.  In  pottery, 
for  instance,  common  brick  is  soft  and  fire-brick  hard  :  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  throughout  is  that  soft  pottery  may  be  scratched  with 
a  knife  and  hard  cannot.  Porcelain  is  tested  in  like  manner,  but 
a  further  test  is  the  application  of  heat.  The  best  China  porcelain 
may  be  exposed  without  damage  in  a  furnace,  in  which  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  porcelain  except  Dresden  melts  away.  Hard  and  soft 
pottery  have  each  its  respective  subdivisions  ;  soft  pottery  con¬ 
sisting  of  unglazed,  lustrous,  glazed,  and  enamelled  ;  hard,  of  fine 
earthen-ware  and  stone-ware.  The  subdivision  of  soft  porcelain  is 
technical,  if  not  arbitrary,  being  that  which  is  naturally  and  that 
which  is  artificially  soft.  The  separating  line  between  pottery 
and  porcelain  is  the  opacity  of  the  pottery. 

These  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Marryat ;  which  he  treats  histo¬ 
rically  and  critically.  He  begins  with  the  rise  of  the  art  in  Italy 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  derived  from  the  imported  Moorish 
tiles.  After  being  improved  in  Italy  in  the  way  we  have  inti¬ 
mated,  by  the  use  of  a  new  class  of  designs,  the  art  spread  into 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  England  :  that  is,  of  course,  the 
higher  kinds  of  pottery,  to  which  the  author  confines  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  for  mere  crockery- ware  has  always  been  in  use  among  all 
peoples  with  any  pretension  to  civilization.  The  history  of  porce¬ 
lain  is  traced  in  like  manner  from  its  discovery  by  Bottcher  at 
Dresden,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  there  is 
more  of  historical  gossip  on  the  “  china  ”  of  our  ancestors.  In 
each  country  Mr.  Marryat  pursues  the  history  by  means  of  the 
different  manufactories  of  any  celebrity,  and  mingles  with  the 
story  of  improvement  and  the  characters  of  the  work,  biographical 
notices  of  the  improver,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  his  merit  as  a 
potter.  Some  manufactories  are  too  unimportant  (save  to  the  col¬ 
lector)  for  specific  notice,  but  to  produce  a  handbook  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  author.  Notices  of  the  secondary  manufactories, 
too,  are  always  brief. 

Porcelain  altogether  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials, 
the  place  which  yielded  them  being  often  a  secret.  In  both  arts, 
too,  there  are  or  were  secret  processes,  on  which  the  excellence  of 
the  production  rested ;  or  the  higher  workmen  had  a  peculiar  ability 
which  could  not  be  commanded  in  the  common  market.  Hence,  to 
keep  the  secret,  or  to  retain  the  craftsman  from  eager  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  competitors,  was  a  great  object.  Augustus  of  Saxony  kept 
Bottcher  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  a  sort  of  free  custody ;  at  a 
subsequent  period  the  caution  extended  to  every  one  employed  at 
Dresden,  and  only  yielded  in  our  times  to  Napoleonic  power. 

“  Bottcher’ s  discovery  soon  became  the  object  of  the  most  lively  jealousy ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  every  means  to  obtain  the  secret  should  be  tried  by 
other  nations,  as  well  as  that  the  Elector  should  take  every  precaution  to 
'keep  it  to  himself.  Strict  injunctions  to  secrecy  were  enjoined  upon  the 
workmen,  not  only  in  regard  to  strangers  but  also  towards  their  comrades  : 
but  notwithstanding  this,  even  before  Bottcher’ s  death  one  of  the  foremen 
escaped  from  the  manufactory  and  went  to  Vienna  ;  and  from  that  city  the 
secret  spread  over  Germany,  and  many  rival  establishments  were  set  on  foot. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  secret  had  thus  become  known,  all  the  details  o 
the  proceedings  of  the  manufactory  at  Meissen  continued  to  be  concealed 


with  the  utmost  care.  The  establishment  in  the  castle  was  a  complete  for¬ 
tress,  the  portcullis  of  which  was  not  raised  day  or  night,  no  stranger  being 
allowed  to  enter  under  any  pretence  whatever.  The  precautions  used  to  se¬ 
cure  this  object  were  carried  to  an  extent  almost  ridiculous.  Every  work¬ 
man,  even  the  chief  inspector,  was  sworn  to  silence.  This  injunction  was 
formally  repeated  every  month  to  the  superior  officers  employed,  while  the 
workmen  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  in  large  letters  fixed  up  in  the 
workshops,  the  warning  motto  of  1  Be  secret  until  death  ’ ;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  any  one  divulging  the  process  would  be  punished  with  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  in  the  Castle  of  Konigstein.  Even  the  King  himself,  when  he 
took  strangers  of  distinction  to  visit  the  works,  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
secrecy. 

“  At  the  all-powerful  requisition  of  Napoleon,  the  King  permitted  M. 
Brongniart  to  inspect  the  works  and  furnaces  in  1812.  Even  at  this  late 
period  it  was  found  necessary  to  release  M.  Steineau  the  director  from  tlio 
obligation  of  his  oath,  to  enable  him  to  explain  the  processes ;  and  this  leave 
of  access  was  given  to  M.  Brongniart  only,  his  travelling  companion  not  being 
allowed  to  accompany  him.” 

These  precautions,  however,  rarely  availed.  A  workman  has, 
we  have  seen,  escaped  from  Dresden ;  sometimes  a  spy  entered  the 
enemy’s  camp. 

“  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  specimens  of  red  Ja¬ 
pan  ware  were  imported  into  Europe.  Both  Dutch  and  English  manufac¬ 
turers  attempted  to  imitate  them,  but  failed  for  want  of  the  proper  clay. 
About  this  period,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Elers,  from  Nuremberg,  dis¬ 
covered  at  Bradwell,  only  two  miles  distant  from  Burslem,  a  bed  of  fine  com¬ 
pact  red  clay,  which  they  worked  in  a  small  manufactory,  established  in  a 
retired  situation  upon  the  bed  itself.  They  took  every  precaution  to  prevent 
any  one  seeing  their  process  or  learning  their  secret.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  ignorant  and  almost  idiot  workmen  they  could 
find.  Astbury,  the  elder,  had  the  talent  to  counterfeit  the  idiot,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this  character  for  some  years  during  which 
he  continued  in  their  employ.  From  memory  he  made  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  and  drawings  of  the  machinery  used.  In  consequence  of  the  secret 
being  thus  discovered,  numerous  establishments  arose  in  competition  with 
that  of  the  Elers  ;  and,  owing  to  the  general  prejudice  against  them  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  they  were  finally  compelled  in  1720  to  quit  their  establishment. 
They  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and,  it  is  supposed,  contri¬ 
buted  by  their  skill  and  industry  to  the  establishment  of  the  Chelsea  Porce¬ 
lain  Manufactory.” 

According-  to  Sydney  Smith,  the  ballot-box  would  be  useful  only 
to  an  unmarried  man  who  drank  nothing  but  water.  It  does  not 
appear  that  matrimony  caused  any  secrets  of  Hade  in  porcelain  to 
be  divulged;  but  wine  did. 

“  HOCHST  (MAYENCE.) 

“During  the  electorate  of  John  Frederic  Charles,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
a  merchant  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  named  Gelz,  who  had  a  celebrated 
pottery  establishment  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Iloehst  on  the  Nidda, 
in  the  territory  of  Mayence,  was  induced  by  one  of  his  workmen  named  Ben- 
graf  to  try  the  experiment  of  changing  it  into  a  porcelain  manufactory. 
For  some  time  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  but  having  induced  an  artisan 
of  the  Vienna  manufactory  named  Bingler  to  join  him,  he  at  length,  in  1740, 
succeeded  in  making  good  porcelain. 

“  This  manufactory  continued  to  thrive  under  Bingler’ s  management;  but 
he  being  fond  of  wine,  his  fellow  workmen  took  an  opportunity  of  making 
him  intoxicated,  and  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  got  possession 
and  took  copies  of  his  papers  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which 
he  always  carried  about  with  him.  In  this  manner  the  Hoehst  workmen 
became  possessed  of  the  secret ;  and  then  offered  their  fraudulently  acquired 
skill  to  rich  and  enterprising  parties,  for  the  establishment  of  porcelain  ma¬ 
nufactories  in  other  districts. 

“  Bingler  has  the  merit  of  having  raised  himself  from  a  common  potter  to 
an  ‘  arcanist,’  as  the  Germans  term  one  who  is  the  sole  depositor  of  an  im¬ 
portant  secret ;  and  although  the  extension  of  this  valuable  discovery  was 
sorely  against  his  will,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  most  of  the 
German  manufactories.  Besides  these,  the  manufactories  of  Switzerland,  os 
well  as  those  on  the  Lower  lthine  and  of  Cassel,  have  to  thank  Bing'lcr’s 
workmen  for  their  origin,  and  even  that  of  Berlin  emanated  from  Hoehst.” 

This  secrecy  in  the  process  has  not  been  altogether  unattended 
with  its  usual  concomitants  of  mystery  and  loss.  The  finest  hard 
pottery  of  Erance  is  in  this  predicament. 

“FINE  EARTHEN WAUE  (FAYENCE  FINE.) 

FRANCE. 

“  The  earliest  fabric  known  is  that  mysterious  and  unique  manufacture  of 
the  ‘  Renaissance,’  the  fine  Fayence  of  Henry  II.  The  manufacture  of  tliis 
ware,  which  was  at  once  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  seems  to 
have  been  suddenly  and  unaccountably  lost,  without  leaving  any  record  of 
where  or  by  whom  it  was  produced.  By  many  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Flo¬ 
rentine  manufacture,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  some  of  the  relations  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  as  a  prosent  to  Henry  II.  ;  but  it  differs  too  essen¬ 
tially  from  Italian  Majolica,  both  in  the  paste  of  which  it  is  composed  and  in 
the  style  in  which  it  is  decorated,  to  warrant  such  a  conjecture.  Italy  does 
not  possess  in  its  museums  a  single  specimen  of  this  ware,  and  of  the  thirty- 
seven  pieces  extant  twenty-seven  have  been  traced  as  coming  from  Touraine 
and  La  Vendee.  Many  antiquaries,  therefore,  infer  that  the  manufacture 
was  at  Thouars,  in  Touraine,  although  the  Fayence  may  have  been  the  work 
of  an  Italian  artist. 

“  But  if  the  place  of  its  manufacture  is  unknown,  the  pieces  extant  clearly 
attest  the  period  of  its  fabrication.  The  salamander,  and  other  insignia  of 
Francis  I.,  are  met  with  on  the  earlier  specimens  of  this  pottery;  but  upon 
the  majority  of  pieces,  upon  those  more  pure  in  design  and  more  beautiful  in 
execution  than  the  preceding,  we  find  the  arms  of  Henry  II.,  with  his 
device,  the  three  crescents,  or  his  initial  H,  interlaced  with  the  two  D’s  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois.  Indeed,  so  constantly  do  her  emblems  appear 
upon  the  pieces,  that  the  ware,  though  usually  designated  as  ‘  Faience  de 
Henri  II.,’  is  sometimes  styled  ‘  Faience  de  Diane  de  Poitiers.’  Even  her 
widow’s  colours,  black  and  white,  are  the  two  which  are  employed  in  some 
of  the  finest  pieces.  They  were  the  fashionable  colours  of  the  court ;  Henry 
wore  no  others  during  his  life,  and  was  attired  in  them  in  the  fatal  tourna¬ 
ment  in  which  he  fell.  Her  impresa,  the  crescent  of  Diana,  is  conspicuous 
on  his  palaces,  and  he  even  caused  it  to  be  engraved  upon  his  coins.  From 
these  circumstances  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  manufacture  of 
this  ware  began  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  continued  under 
that  of  Henry  II. ;  and,  as  we  find  upon  it  the  emblems  of  these  two  princes 
only,  we  may  naturally  infer  that  it  is  of  French  origin. 

“The  paste  of  which  this  Fayence  is  composed  is  equally  distinct  from 
Majolica  and  Palissy  ware.  The  two  latter  are  both  soft ;  whereas  this,  on 
the  contrary,  is  hard.  It  is  a  true  pipe-clay,  very  fine,  and  very  white,  so  as 
not  to  require,  like  the  Italian  Fayence,  to  be  concealed  by  a  thick  enamel, 
and  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  enriched  are  simply  covered  with  a  thin, 
transparent,  yellowish  varnish. 
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“  The  style  of  decoration  of  this  ware  is  unique.  Patterns,  or  Arabesques, 
are  engraved  on  the  paste,  and  the  indentures  filled  with  coloured  pastes,  so 
as  to  present  an  uniform  smooth  surface,  of  the  finest  inlaying,  or  resem¬ 
bling,  rather,  a  model  of  Cellini’s  silver  work,  chiselled  and  worked  in  niello. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  styled  ‘Faience  a  niellure.’  These  patterns  are 
sometimes  disposed  in  zones  of  yellow  ochre,  with  borders  of  dark  brown, 
sometimes  of  a  pink,  green,  violet,  black,  or  blue ;  but  the  dark  yellow  ochre 
is  the  predominant  colour. 

“In  addition  to  these  elegant  niello-like  decorations,  this  beautiful  Fayence 
is  enriched  with  raised  ornaments,  in  bold  relief,  consisting  of  masks,  escutch¬ 
eons,  lizards,  frogs,  shells,  garlands,  &c.  In  all  of  these  the  pink 
colour  predominates.  The  forms  of  the  pieces  arc  always  in  the  purest 
style  of  the  ‘Renaissance,’  and  are  so  finely  modelled  and  so  exquisite 
in  execution,  as  to  be  compared  with  the  chiselled  and  damascened 
works  of  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  are  usually  small 
and  light,  and  consist  mostly  of  ornamental  pieces— cups,  ewers,  and  a  vase 
of  peculiar  form,  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  ‘  Biberon.’  ” 

In  its  origin,  and  indeed  till  the  decadence  of  the  art  from 
change  of  fashion  and  the  taste  for  cheapness,  fine  pottery  and 
porcelain  were  princely  manufactures,  not  only  carried  on  under 
royal  patronage,  but  as  royal  establishments.  Profit,  though 
not  altogether  disregarded,  was  subordinate  to  excellence ;  the  cost 
of  the  ware  was  therefore  very  great.  Even  Wedgewood,  though 
patronized  by  royalty  and  animated  by  higher  than  trading  objects, 
was  still  compelled  to  live,  and  could,  not  avoid  very  high  prices. 
The  sums  now  commanded  when  the  finest  articles  come  into 
the  market  at  sales,  seem  higher  than  the  original  cost  could 
have  been.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  the 
price  is  enormous,  the  outlay  is  not  so  vast  as  for  a  complete  set. 
Even  one  made  at  Chelsea  for  Queen  Charlotte  in  her  younger  days 
cost  1200?.  The  following  prices  for  Sevres  were  produced  at 
Stowe. 

“  The  very  choice  collection  of  Sevres  porcelain  at  Stowe  sold  at  high 
prices.  A  small  coffce-eup  which  weighed  scarcely  three  ounces  realized 
46  guineas  ;  and  another,  similar  but  somewhat  inferior,  sold  for  35  guineas. 
A  chocolate  cup  and  saucer,  bleu  de  Roi,  with  beautiful  miniatures  of  two 
ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.  and  four  paintings  of  Cupids,  though  slightly 
injured  during  the  view,  realized  45  guineas.  The  prices  obtained  for  most 
of  the  cups  and  saucers  were  from  ten  to  twelve  guineas.  A  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  a  bleu  de  Itoi  cup,  saucer,  and  cover,  jewelled  in  festoons,  cameos, 
and  imitation  of  pearls,  sold  for  3 51.  10s. ;  and  another,  somewhat  inferior, 
for  21  guineas.  A  salver,  mounted  in  a  table  with  ormolu  ornaments,  sold 
for  81  guineas;  the  companion  piece  for  100/.” 

The  mysterious  French  ware  the  “  Faience  de  Henry  II.”  like¬ 
wise  commands  high  prices. 

“The  most  choice  specimen  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Preaux,  was  the  candle¬ 
stick  of  which  we  give  a  figure,  and  which  was  purchased  by  Sir  Anthony 
de  Rothschild  for  the  sum  of  4900  francs.  The  surface  is  exquisitely  en¬ 
riched  with  Arabesque  patterns,  either  in  black  upon  a  white  ground,  or  in 
white  upon  a  black.  The  form  is  monumental,  and  in  the  finest  style ;  three 
figures  of  genii  support  escutcheons,  bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  the 
double  D.  These  genii  stand  upon  masks,  which  are  united  by  garlands  ena¬ 
melled  in  green.  The  top  of  the  candlestick  terminates  in  the  form  of  a 
vase,  and  bears  inscribed  the  fleurs-de-lys  and  the  monogram  of  our  Saviour. 
This  piece,  for  delicacy  of  detail  and  beauty  of  execution,  is  unequalled  by 
any  specimen  known  of  this  exquisite  Fayence.  Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild 
also  purchased  at  M.  Preaux’ s  sale  a  small  cup,  decorated  in  the  same  style, 
with  the  crescents  interlaced,  for  which  he  gave  1300  francs.  He  therefore 
now  is  fortunate  in  having  the  finest  collection  known  of  this  ware,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  specimens  already  mentioned,  he  possesses  two  exquisite 
ewers  of  the  Henry  II.  Fayence.  One  he  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Comte  de  Monville  for  2300  francs ;  the  other,  with  a  curious  handle  of  ela¬ 
borate  workmanship,  he  bought  for  nineteen  guineas  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
where  he  also  purchased  a  tripod  salt-cellar,  supported  with  scroll  ornaments, 
for  21/.  These  two  pieces  were  described  in  the  catalogue  as  Majolica  and 
Palissy  ware.” 

The  real  cbina  of  the  finest  character,  the  pride  and  delight  of 
the  fine  ladies  of  the  days  of  Ann  and  the  earlier  Brunswicks,  still 
holds  its  ground. 

“  At  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  two  small  vases  of  the  old  sea-green  ware  sold 
for  22/.,  and  three  match-pots  of  turquoise  bamboo  pattern  for  25/.  At  the 
late  Mr.  Beckford’s  sale,  in  November  1845,  a  pair  of  small  egg-shell  cups 
and  saucers  of  ‘  the  rare  yellow  ground’  sold  for  8/.  8s.,  and  another  lot  of 
two  pairs  for  twelve  guineas  and  a  half.  The  plates  with  ruby  backs  sold  at 
from  three  to  four  guineas  each.  The  lapis-lazuli  and  mazarine  specimens, 
as  well  as  the  green  enamelled,  were  of  the  finest  description,  and  fetched 
very  high  prices.  A  stork,  of  Chinese  porcelain,  was  among  the  many  rare 
specimens  of  the  collection.  The  quantity  of  cups  and  saucers  was  enor¬ 
mous  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Beckford  possessed  a  sufficient  number  for  a 
breakfast-set  every  day  throughout  the  year,  without  using  any  service  a 
second  time.” 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  decline  ;  but  although  what  is 
popularly  called  “  china  ”  most  appropriately  combines  the  useful 
with  the  ornamental,  and  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  useful 
production  to  a  fine  art,  still  its  decadence  can  hardly  be  regretted. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  could  ever  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
really  homogeneous  art.  In  practice  there  was  always  something 
incongruous  and  monstrous  about  it ;  and  its  votaries  so  managed 
their  devotions  as  to  throw  an  air  of  silliness  and  foppery  over  the 
pursuit.  A  dessert-service  with  designs  of  leaves  and  fruit  seems 
the  nearest  approach  to  congruity  ;  but  the  brittleness  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  an  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  any  artists  but  copy¬ 
ists  on  the  work.  This  weak  point  of  the  art  Johnson  perceived 
with  his  usual  sense.  In  going  over  the  manufactory  at  Derby,  he 
observed  that  the  china  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  too  dear ;  for  he 
could  have  vessels  of  silver  of  the  same  size  as  cheap  as  what  was 
there  made  of  porcelain. 

Still  the  art  is  an  important  feature  in  the  progress  of  social  re¬ 
finement  and  luxury ;  and  its  history  abounds  with  curious  ex¬ 
amples  of  ingenuity,  perseverance,  skill,  and  the  application  of 
accident  to  a  purpose.  A  taste  for  the  collection  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  is  not  only  harmless,  but  it  were  much  to  be  regretted 
that  these  examples  of  former  social  tastes  and  of  craftsmanlike 
ability  should  be  lost,  or  even  diminished.  Mr.  Marryat  has  done 
good  service  in  presenting  his  knowledge  to  the  world,  and  in  so 


complete  a  manner  as  regards  accessories.  A  glossary  of  terms 
follows  his  historical  and  critical  sketches,  illustrated  like  his  text 
by  wood-cuts,  and  containing  information  much  beyond  a  mere 
explanation  of  terms.  This  glossary  is  followed  by  the  “  marks 
and  monograms”  distinguishing  the  different  manufactories,  by 
chronological  tables  of  the  history  of  the  art  after  Brongniart,  and 
a  list  of  the  private  collections  in  Great  Britain,  besides  a  variety 
of  tables  of  reference.  In  the  “  getting  up  ”  Mr.  Murray  has  sus¬ 
tained  his  reputation  for  taste  :  the  volume  will  worthily  occupy 
a  place  on  the  drawingroom- table,  or  among  the  articles  of  vertu- 
it  illustrates. 


DR.  STARBUCK  MAYO’S  BERBER.* 

In  this  tale  Dr.  Mayo  has  forsaken  America  and  the  "Western  coast 
of  Africa  in  our  days,  for  Spain  and  Morocco  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  great 
hero  of  the  book  is  an  insurgent  chief  of  the  Berbers.  The  idea  of 
him  is  probably  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abd-el-Kader,  the 
weU-known  Miuey  Ismael  Emperor  of  Morocco  being  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  French ;  but  Casbin  Subah,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Beni  Mozarg,  has  higher  aims  than  merely  to  free  his  people 
from  tribute  to  the  Moors.  He  has  seen  something  of  European 
civilization ;  he  has  more  historical  reading  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  mountaineers  of  the  Atlas  ;  he  claims  descent  from  Gen- 
seric ;  and  he  contemplates  combining  the  various  mountain  tribes 
under  one  leader,  to  expel  the  Moors  and  found  a  native  empire. 
He  has  various  accomplishments  besides,  more  useful  to  the  hero  of 
a  romance  of  wild  adventure,  who  is  also  to  serve  as  the  machinery 
of  the  piece.  As  a  horseman  he  can  surpass  any  artist  at  Astley’s 
or  Franconi’s ;  he  can  assume  any  character  without  detection ; 
make  his  way  over  any  wall ;  penetrate  even  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Sultan  himself ;  defy  all  the  efforts  made  for  his  capture  by 
the  Imperial  officers  ;  and  in  short,  is  a  perfect  “  Bravo  of  Yenice.”' 

A  fast  friend  of  Casbin  is  a  celebrated  rover  of  Sallee,  with  whose- 
name  Spanish  mothers  awe  their  children.  Hassan  Herach  is  not* 
however,  a  true-blooded  Moor,  but  the  son  of  an  English  merchant 
settled  at  Cadiz,  captured  by  the  Moorish  pirates  in  early  child¬ 
hood,  while  his  twin  brother  was  left  behind.  The  captain  of  the 
galley  in  which  Henry  Carlyle  is  carried  off  adopts  him  ;  and  in 
due  time  he  becomes  a  rover  himself ;  but  a  rather  lax  Mahometan, 
and  entertaining  a  vivid  general  remembrance  of  his  mother  and  bro¬ 
ther  Edward.  This  brother  is  sent  to  England  for  education ;  he  re¬ 
turns  to  Cadiz  ;  faffs  in  love  with  a  Spanish  lady,  destined  for  a  rich 
relation  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  preference  which  Isabel  de  Esti- 
van  entertains  for  the  Englishman,  he  is  denounced  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  unsuccessful  lover.  To  escape  the  myrmidons  of  the  Holy 
Office  lying  in  wait  for  him,  after  a  stolen  visit  to  Isabel,  Edward 
Carlyle  stands  out  to  sea  in  his  frail  boat ;  but  the  jealous  hatred 
of  his  rival,  Don  Diego  de  Orsolo — a  very  villanous  fellow — in¬ 
duces  the  officials  to  continue  the  pursuit.  The  result  is,  that  all 
parties  are  captured  by  the  dreaded  rover;  who  discovers  his 
brother,  while  the  others  are  handed  over  to  the  slave-market. 
Shortly  after  this,  Don  Pedro  de  Estivan  embarks  with  Isabel  and 
her  sister  J uanita  for  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  has  got  an  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  on  their  passage  the  vessel  is  captured  by  Hassan 
Herach,  and  Don  Pedro  killed.  Thus  the  two  brothers,  the  two 
ladies,  and  the  rival,  are  brought  together  in  Morocco.  Don  Diego- 
turns  Mahometan,  out  of  love  and  revenge  ;  the  Enid  of  the  Slaves, 
supposed  to  be  high  in  the  Sultan’s  favour,  wishes  to  get  possession 
of  Juanita,  and  endeavours  to  destroy  Herach  Hassan.  Matters 
are  farther  complicated  by  Isabel  and  Hassan  becoming  attached, 
while  Edward  Carlyle  falls  in  love  with  a  native  lady,  and  the  Ber¬ 
ber  with  Juanita.  When  we  add  that  the  chief  Sultana  wishes,  for 
a  political  object,  to  introduce  an  European  beauty  into  the  harem, 
and  gets  possession  of  Juanita  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  elements  for  novel  scenes  and  characters,  wild 
adventures,  and  frequent  changes  of  fortune. 

Dr.  Mayo  has  turned  these  materials  to  very  good  account,  and 
certainly  produced  a  better  novel  than  his  Kaloolah.  There  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  too  much  of  artificial  contrivance  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  story  is  favourably  wrought  out  by  means  of  unusual 
incidents  occurring  at  the  right  moment.  There  is  also  too  much 
of  the  melodramatic ;  and  the  interest  depends  a  good  deal  more 
upon  situation  than  character.  The  story,  however,  is  well  ma¬ 
naged,  and  the  elements  are  less  extravagant  than  they  may  seem, 
to  many  readers, — except  the  learning  and  religious  liberality  in¬ 
fused  into  several  of  the  persons,  which  are  not  even  characteristic 
of  their  age  anywhere,  much  less  of  Morocco.  During  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Barbary  corsairs,  when  Europeans  by  thousands  were 
living  as  slaves  in  Africa,  incidents  occurred  stranger  than  the 
strangest  fiction  ;  and  though  Dr.  Mayo  wants  imaginative  genius 
to  form  a  natural  and  consistent  picture  of  the  age  and  country,  he 
appears  to  be  well  versed  in  its  history,  and  its  manners  as  con¬ 
tained  in  books,  if  not  indeed  from  actual  observation.  He  has 
also  sufficient  skill  to  infuse  this  knowledge  into  his  tale,  and  he 
derives  the  advantage  of  novelty  from  his  subject.  We  do  not 
remember  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  have  been  laid  under  tribute 
since  the  days  when  The  Scottish  Chiefs  was  taken  for  a  true  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  age  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  and  the  popular  idea 
of  a  Mahometan  was  drawn  from  the  sign  of  the  Saracen’s  Head. 

A  great  characteristic  of  Dr.  Mayo’s  composition  is  a  hard  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Whatever  the  ideas  may  be,  they  are  always  clearly 
expressed ;  whatever  the  probability  of  the  incidents,  they  are  al- 

*  The  Berber ;  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.  A  Tale  of  the  Sallee  Rovers  ~ 
By  William  Starbuck  Mayo,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Kaloolah,”  &c.  Published  by 
Bentley. 
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ways  vigorously  presented.  The  following  scene  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  example  of  the  tale,  so  far  as  it  can  be  exhibited  in  detached 
extract.  The  head  Sultana  wants  a  handsome  European,  in  order 
to  introduce  her  to  Muley  Ismael  as  a  rival  to  a  favourite  Irish 
girl,  whose  power  she  fears.  The  fair  Spaniard  is  arrested  for 
this  purpose ;  the  other  parties  escape  to  the  mountain  stronghold 
of  the  Berber  chief,  while  the  chief  himself  determines  to  secure 
the  return  of  Juanita  by  carrying  off  the  favourite  son  of  the 
Sultan’s  old  age,  at  a  review  and  display  of  horsemanship,  held 
on  the  arrival  of  a  Erench  envoy. 

<l For  two  hours  and  more  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ‘powder  burn¬ 
ings,’  under  the  nose  of  the  soltan,  had  been  kept  up,  and  the  interest  of 
the  performance  was  beginning  to  abate.  Muley  Ismael’s  face  wore  an  air  of 
abstraction,  and  he  began  to  evince  signs  of  restlessness  and  impatience. 
More  than  once  it  was  observed  that  a  sneer  of  contempt  curled  his  lip.  The 
courtiers  noticed  the  look  of  dissatisfaction,  and  earnestly  they  prayed  that 
some  better  or  at  least  some  bolder  rider  might  appear,  who  would  divert 
the  rising  wrath  of  the  soltan,  if  only  by  a  desperate  and  mortal  fall. 

“It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  there  occurred  a  slight  pause  in  the 
game.  The  eyes  of  the  soltan,  and  those  of  his  attendants  rolling  in  syco¬ 
phantic  sympathy  with  his,  were  turned  aside  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  lists.  Suddenly  a  single  horseman  sprang  into  the  open  place  in 
front  of  a  party  w  ho  were  preparing  to  start.  No  one  could  tell  whence  or 
how  lie  came  ;  and  no  time  did  the.stranger  give  them  for  question  or  saluta¬ 
tion.  The  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  horse — a  tall  jet  black  barb — and  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  rider,  excited  at  the  first  glance  a  glow  of  admiration. 

“‘Ha — ha!  lioroon !’  exclaimed  the  horseman,  at  the  same  moment 
slipping  his  feet,  which  were  unencumbered  with  spurs,  from  the  broad 
sharp-cornered  stirrups,  and  springing  erect  to  the  saddle.  The  gallant  barb 
at  the  word  sprang  forward  as  if  a  thousand  spurs  were  goading  him.  Firmly 
and  gracefully  his  rider  stood,  one  foot  on  the  saddle,  the  other  extended  in 
the  air;  his  left  hand  grasping  (he  rein,  his  right  raised  aloft,  with  his  po¬ 
lished  musket  twirling  horizontally  by  the  mere  motion  of  the  fingers,  and  so 
rapidly  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wheel. 

“  As  the  head  of  the  barb  came  on  a  line  with  the  imperial  carpet,  his 
course  was  instantaneously  arrested.  So  sudden  and  so  complete  was  the 
check  that  he  did  not  even  pass  the  carpet,  but  sliding  along  a  few  feet  with 
his  haunches  to  the  ground,  brought  his  rider  right  abreast  of  the  soltan. 
The  horseman  leaped  lightly  from  the  crouching  steed,  and  bending  down 
touched  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  and  instantly  sprang 
back  with  his  feet  to  the  saddle ;  when  he  stood  erect  for  a  moment,  and  then 
quietly  sank  to  his  seat,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  leisurely  walked  him  back  to 
the  end  of  the  course. 

“Sixty  thousand  voices  rent  the  air  with  a  simultaneous  shout  of  applause. 
Never  had  such  a  course  been  run  in  Morocco.  Never  before  had  such  a  po¬ 
sition  been  assumed  with  such  boldness,  or  maintained  with  such  firmness 
and  grace,  or  finished  with  such  precision  and  agility.  Muley  Ismael 
straightened  himself  up — glanced  at  the  French  Ambassador  and  his  suite, 
grinned  graciously  upon  his  attendants,  and  allowed  several  expressions  of 
commendation  to  escape  him.  ‘  Excellent !  wonderful !  well  done !  Thank 
God,  there  is  one  man  here  today  who  knows  how  to  ride !’ 

“The  deliberate  pace  at  which  the  horseman  returned  to  the  starting- 
place,  afforded  all  eyes  a  good  opportunity  of  scanning  his  dress  and  person. 
As  to  his  features,  they  were  nearly  concealed  by  the  ends  of  his  turban, 
which  with  apparent  carelessness  were  allowed  to  hang  down  on  each  side  of 
his  face ;  but  no  outer  garment  concealed  the  proportions  of  bis  fine  figure. 
A  close-fitting  caftan  or  vest  of  red  cloth,  over  a  shirt  of  linen,  and  a  pair 
of  short  wide  white  linen  trousers,  set  off  and  revealed  his  light  but  muscular 
form  to  the  best  advantage. 

“  But  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  was  the  horse  than  the  rider,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  judges  of  the  animal,  of  whom  there  were  not  a  few  on  the  ground. 
The  fine  points  of  Boroon  were  noted  and  eagerly  commented  upon.  His  jet 
black  skin,  immaculate  from  colour,  except  where  his  wide  expanded  nostrils 
exposed  a  delicate  circle  of  pink  ;  his  small  but  long  head,  gracefully  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  tapering,  tendinous,  and  slightly  arched  neck ;  his  height, 
nearly  sixteen  hands ;  his  broad  chest ;  his  oblique  muscular  shoulders ; 
his  fine  sinewy  legs,  long  withy  pastern,  and  the  huge  veins  lying  just 
beneath  the  skin,  and  showing  that  a  large  part  of  his  circulation  was  car¬ 
ried  on  over  the  surface,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  hurried  by  tile  com¬ 
pression  of  contracting  muscles;  together  with  twenty  other  marks  and 
poiuts  of  more  fanciful  significance,  were  loudly  indicated  by  the  excited 
crowd,  as  with  loosened  rein,  hanging  head,  and  a  composed  step,  he  bore 
his  master  back  to  the  starting-point. 

“  Not  a  look  did  the  latter  bestow  upon  the  multitude.  His  whole  atten¬ 
tion  seemed  given  to  his  horse.  Leaning  forward,  he  patted  his  neck,  pulled 
his  ears,  and  caressed  him  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
to  him  in  a  low  tone  words  of  the  most  affectionate  endearment. 

‘  Oh !  Boroon  !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  son  of  the  beautiful  breath  of  the  East 
wind  !  be  true  to  me  today — fail  me  not,  for  great  is  my  strait,  and  sore 
would  be  my  trouble,  did  I  not  depend  upon  thee  !  Quietly,  Boroon  ! — save 
thy  courage  for  the  time  of  need — it  is  at  hand.  Oh !  Boroon  !  fail  me  not, 
and  her  baud  shall  caress  thee — her  voice  shall  cheer  thee !  I  swear  it,  son 
of  the  beautiful.’ 

“  Boroon  replied  to  his  master’s  words  with  an  expansion  of  the  nostrils,  and 
a  low  snuffle  of  delight ;  but  he  raised  not  his  head,  nor  altered  his  gait,  un¬ 
til  he  wheeled  with  his  head  pointing  up  the  lists.  Then  indeed  his  whole 
manner  changed.  His  head  was  erect,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  breath  was 
blown  from  his  nostrils  with  a  furious  snort  of  impatience,  the  foam  flew 
from  his  mouth,  and  every  muscle  quivered  with  excitement ;  but  still  he 
stirred  not. 

“The  shouts  and  exclamations  subsided — a  deep  silence  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  multitude. 

“  ‘  Ha — ha !  Boroon  ! '  exclaimed  his  master  ;  and  with  a  spring,  light  as 
that  of  a  wild  ait,  the  fiery  animal  started. 

“  With  a  loud  shout  the  horseman  tossed  his  musket  high  in  the  airy  caught 
it  as  it  descended,  and  instantly  stooping  from  his  saddle,  placed  it  upon  the 
ground.  As  ho  rose,  he  bent  down  again  on  the  other  side,  touching  the 
ground  with  his  left  hand.  Again  rising,  he  descended  to  the  right,  and  so 
on  alternately,  a  dozen  times,  in  rapid  succession,  each  time  grasping  the 
soil,  and  scattering  it  in  the  faces  of  the  nearest  soldiers.  Arrived  at  the 
soltan’ s  carpet,  he  checked  his  steed  again  within  a  few  feet  of  the  edge — 
recovered  lnm  the  next  instant,  and  then  forcing  him  into  a  series  of  lofty 
croupades  and  curvets,  marked  with  a  sharp  corner  of  his  wide  shovel-shaped 
stirrup-iron  the  initials  of  the  soltan’ s  name. 

“  There  was  an  instant’s  pause,  and  then  such  a  shout  went  up  as  had  never 
before  echoed  over  the  plain  of  El  Sakel.  Muley  Ismael  smiled,  and  again 
applauded ;  the  royal  attendants  were  of  course  vociferous,  and  swelled  with 
their  voices  the  roar  of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace.  Even  the  sleepy  little 
Muley  Abderrhaman  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  front  of  the  car-pet,  and  joined 
his  childish  cries  to  the  rest.  The  letters  were  large,  and,  scored  roughly  on 
the  smooth  shining  flanks  of  Boroon,  were  visible  to  all  except  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  spectators  in  the  field. 

“  Once  more  all  sounds  were  hushed.  The  horses  even  seemed  to  par¬ 


take  of  the  sensation,  and  ceased  their  champing  and  pawing.  Again  the 
strange  horseman  commenced  a  career,  but  not  with  the  same  reckless  im¬ 
petuosity.  It  was  observed  that  his  steed,  although  plunging  furiously,  was 
kept  well  in  hand ;  and  all  eyes  followed,  with  intense  interest,  his  every 
movement.  He  passed  his  gun  without  stooping  to  pick  it  up.  Wliat  could 
he  be  going  to  do . 5  Silence! — hush! — not  a  whisper!  His  horse  swerved 
violently  from  side  to  side.  Expectation  was  excited  to  the  utmost.  He 
was  evidently  preparing  for  something  desperate.  Some  daring  feat,  and 
novel  too,  thought  the  crowd  ;  else  why  move  so  slowly  ?  and  why  such  an 
air  of  preparation  ?  The  course  was  almost  finished.  He  was  nearly  abreast 
of  the  seat  of  the  soltan,  when  suddenly  his  horse  swerved  violently  to  one 
side,  bringing  his  hoofs  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  imperial  carpet.  At 
this  moment  it  was  observed  that  the  horseman  held  a  paper,  which,  bowing 
himself  from  his  saddle,  he  threw  into  the  lap  of  Muley  Ismael.  At  the 
same  instant,  with  a  rapid  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  seized  the  young  Muley  Ab¬ 
derrhaman.  Clutching  the  child  by  the  clothes,  the  horseman  swung  him 
to  his  saddle-how  ;  growling,  while  bending  over  him  in  the  act,  almost  in 
the  ears  of  the  astonished  father,  in  the  deep  guttural  of  the  Arabic, 

“  ‘  Look  to  the  paper,  and  when  you  want  him,  send  to  Casbin  Subah !  ’ 

“  Wheeling  his  horse  short  round,  the  Berber  leaped  a  corner  of  the  royal 
carpet,  knocking  over  one  of  the  umbrella-bearers,  and  dashing  through  the 
shr  inking  slaves  in  the  rear  of  the  soltan.  In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  banks 
of  the  shallow  stream,  down  which  his  steed  scrambled  with  catlike  agility. 
A  few  jumps  cleared  the  narrow  bed  ;  and  them  breasting  him  by  main  force 
through  a  thicket  of  oleanders,  the  other  bank  was  gained,  and  the  gallant 
animal,  with  loosened  rein,  was  skimming  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the 
hills,  with  a  stride  as  steady  and  almost  as  rapid  as  the  sweep  of  an  eagle. 

“  For  a  few  minutes  the  soltan,  his  officers,  and  slaves,  were  lost  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  Stupified  at  the  audacity  of  the  act,  they  stood  as  if  doubting 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  In  sixty  thousand  minds  arose  simultaneously 
an  idea  of  djins,  or  of  Ebliss  himself.  The  soltan  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself.  He  knew  that  the  daring  rider  was  no  djiu,  and  he  bounded  to  his 
feet  convulsed  with  rage  and  fear.” 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVED. 

Books. 

Although  the  publishing  world  has  partaken  of  the  usual  business  quiet  of 
September,  the  month  has  produced  more  books  than  is  always  the  case  with 
its  first  two  weeks,  and  of  more  character.  For  this  the  reading  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bentley  and  Messrs.  Longman  ;  the  former  furnishing  the 
lighter  reading,  the  latter  contributing  medical  science.  Of  Mr.  Bentley’s, 
we  have  already  noticed  two ;  Mr.  Jesse’s  second  series  of  “  London  and  its  Ce¬ 
lebrities  ’  ’  remains  for  our  leisure.  Of  the  medical  works,  Dr.  Thomas  King 
Chambers’s  treatise  on  Corpulence  challenges  review.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Bir- 
kett’s  “  Diseases  of  the  Breast  ”  is  vouched  by  the  award  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  who  bestowed  the  Jacksonian  prize  upon  the  dissertation. 
It  will  be  found  a  painstaking,  careful,  and  judicious  work,  hut  rather  cha¬ 
racterized  by  the  information  derived  from  reading  and  anatomical  investi¬ 
gation  than  by  extensive  original  observation  :  not  that  Mr.  Birkett  is  not 
an  observer,  but  that  observation  does  not  seem  to  be  the  prominent  feature 
of  his  book.  The  subject  and  its  anatomical  exposition  will,  we  suspect, 
militate  against  the  use  of  the  book  for  popular  handling.  Of  the  novel  from 
Mr.  Newby,  “An  Old  Country-House,”  we  must  speak  with  equal  doubt. 

London  and  its  Celebrities.  A  Second  Series  of  Literary  and  Historical 
Memorials  of  London.  By  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  England,”  &c.  In  two  volumes. 

Corpulence ;  or  Excess  of  Fat  in  the  Human  Body,  its  relations  to  Che¬ 
mistry  and  Physiology,  its  bearings  on  other  Diseases  and  the  Value 
of  Human  Life,  and  its  indications  of  Treatment.  With  an  Appendix, 
on  Emaciation.  By  Thomas  King  Chambers,  M.D.,  &c. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Breast ,  and  their  Treatment.  By  John  Birkett, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  &c. 

An  Old  Country-House  ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Gambler’s 
Wife,”  &c.  In  three  volumes. 

Pietures  of  Rural  Life  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  From  the  German, 
by  Mary  Norman.  In  three  volumes. 

The  Berber ,  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Sallee  Ho¬ 
vers.  By  William  Starbuck  Mayo,  M.D.,  Author  of  “Kaloolah.” 


Thoughts  for  Home,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldart, 
Author  of  “  Truth  is  Everything,”  &c. 

[This  little  volume  of  verses,  for  the  most  part  on  domestic  subjects,  was 
written,  says  the  author,  “not  for  the  admirers  of  poetry,  or  the  critical 
reader,  but  for  a  certain  class,  who,  albeit  they  are  not  deep  in  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  the  Muses,  can  appreciate  and  understand  those  simple  outpourings  of 
the  heart  to  the  heart — those  ‘  songs  of  the  affections,’  those  domestic  lyrics 
— which  are  beneath  the  talent  of  the  more  practised  poet,  and  yet  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  common  feelings  of  every  heart  as  poetry  of  a  higher  order 
might  do.”  The  subjects  spoken  of  are  not  beneath  the  practised  poet ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  greatest  that  the  poet  can  reach.  Perhaps, 
however,  Mrs.  Geldart  rather  refers  to  the  quality  than  the  theme  ;  in  that  case 
her  opinion  is  just,  and  she  has  attained  her  end.  There  is  both  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  her  verses,  though  they  are  somewhat  wanting  in  poetical 
spirit.  They  will  please  that  numerous  class  of  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.] 

Historic  Charades ;  or  English  Wild  Flowers.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pearls 
from  the  Ocean  Wave.” 

[A  series  of  poems  on  events,  or  rather  on  persons  distinguished  in  British 
story.  The  poems  are  arranged  into  sets  ;  the  first  letter  of  each  “  cha¬ 
racter  ”  forms  a  word  which  resolves  the  riddle.  Of  their  merit  or  appro- 
piateness  as  “  charades  ”  we  do  not  profess  to  speak,  but  it  strikes  us  that  an 
attempt  at  setting  the  ingenuity  to  work  may  have  injured  the  poetry  in  a 
critical  point  of  view.  It  is  so  allusive  as  to  become  vague.  The  subjects  are 
not  to  be  discovered,  at  least  by  the  unskilled  in  riddles,  save  by  the  key  at 
the  end.  The  verses  are  pretty.] 

Poetry  and  Criticism.  By  Outis. 

[This  handsome  volume,  “  privately  printed  for  the  author,”  consists  of 
occasional  poems  and  translations,  the  longest  of  which  is  a  piece  founded 
on  Johnson’s  tale  of  “  Anningait  and  Ajut.”  The  verses  are  followed  by  a 
critical  account  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  made  by  the  author  on  his  continu¬ 
ous  perusal  of  them.  The  volume  argues  acquirement  and  literary  taste.] 
The  Doctor's  Little  Daughter.  By  Eliza  Meteyard,  (Silverpen.)  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Harvey. 

[An  elegantly- written  juvenile  story,  in  which  the  commonest  incidents  of 
domestic  life  derive  interest  from  the  charmingly-drawn  characters  of  the 
“Doctor”  and  his  “ little  daughter.”  It  is  natural  affection  presented  in 
one  of  its  most  attractive  forms.] 

A  Modern  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  With  two  series  of  Easy 
Exercises.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who  prepare  for  the 
Examinations.  By  Jules  Lemarie,  B.  es  L. 

[A  good  arrangement,  great  clearness,  and  an  agreeable  manner  of  convey¬ 
ing  information,  are  characteristics  of  this  grammar ;  but  its  principal  fea- 
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ture  in  the  author’s  estimation  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  the  verbs.  M.  Lemarie  only  allows  three  regular  conjugations, 
verbs  in  oir  being  placed  among  the  irregulars.  In  the  exhibition  of  the 
irregular  verbs,  too,  he  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  greater  simplicity.] 

The  Villa  Gardener  :  comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  Villa  Resi¬ 
dence  ;  the  Laying-out,  Planting,  and  Culture  of  the  Grounds ;  and 
the  Management  of  the  Villa  Farm,  including  the  Dairy  and  Poultry- 
yard.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
&e.  Second  edition.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

[This  new  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon’s  Suburban  Gardener  has  been 
altered  by  Mrs.  Loudon  as  closely  as  she  could  to  give  effect  to  her  husband's 
intentions.  Mere  suburban  gardens  were  to  some  degree  to  yield  to  villas,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  made  several  designs :  .Mrs.  Loudon  has  added  nu¬ 
merous  designs  for  plant-houses,  made  expressly  for  this  volume  by  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Ranch.  She  has  also  given  the  names  of  new  plants  ;  details  respecting 
new  modes  of  gardening,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  work  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  a  copious  index.] 

larnley  ;  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 
(Parlour  Library.) 

Staffa  and  Iona  Described  and  Illustrated  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Objects  on  the  Route  from  Port  Cl'inan  to  Oban  and  hr  the  Sound 

of  Mull. 

[A  very  superior  guide-book.  The  antiquarian  matter,  as  well  as  that  re¬ 
lating  to  natural  subjects,  is  taken  from  other  books  ;  but  taken  with  judg¬ 
ment.  The  information  essential  to  the  tourist,  and  the  description  of  the 
objects  which  meet  his  eye,  are  evidently  derived  from  observation.  The 
different  materials  have  been  well  fused  in  the  writer’s  mind,  and  thrown  off 
in  an  original  style.] 

Illustrated  Works  and  Prints. 

Tire  Weirs  of  the  Oasis  of  Sirrah,  accompanied  by  a  Map  of  the  Libyan 
Desert.  Designed  by  Bayle  St.  John,  Author  of  “  Two  Years’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  a  Levantine  Family,”  &c.  ;  and  drawn  on  stone  by  Messrs. 
Aumont  and  Housselin. 

[We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  St.  John’s  lively  volume  :  the  present  fasci¬ 
culus  of  lithographs  illustrates  the  remarkable  region  to  which  that  book  re¬ 
lates  ;  and  as  the  region  is  so  removed  from  all  that  is  familiar  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  eye,  a  graphic  illustration  is  very  welcome.  The  first  view  represents 
the  Village  of  Garah, — a  nest-fortress  of  compacted  mud-huts,  the  strange 
abodes  which  remind  one  of  the  sociable  grosbeak.  The  general  view  of  the 
Salt  Lake  lying  before  the  oasis  is  almost  as  dreary  as  that  of  Lake  Torrens  in 
the  despairing  regions  above  South  Australia.  Siwah-el-Kebir  is  a  more  cas¬ 
tellated  form  of  the  conglomerate  town.  The  ruius  of  Om  Beyda — the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Aminou — come  to  the  eye  almost  as  wondrously  as  “the  blue 
hull  at  the  North  Pole,”  so  completely  have  they  been  buried  from  civilized 
sight  for  ages.  The  Fountain  of  the  Sun — a  stream  buried  in  trees,  and 
haunted  by  the  meditative  stork — after  the  other  views,  realizes  the  sense  of 
refreshment  and  repose  described  by  the  young  author.  The  views  are 
effectively  drawn,  printed  in  neutral  tints,  and  handsomely  got  up  on  fine 
paper.] 

National  Gallery ,  and  Galleries  of  the  Loyal  Scottish  Academy,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  W.  H.  Playfair,  Esq.,  Architect;  lithographed  by  W.  and 
A.  X.  Johnston,  Edinburgh. 

Map. 

Suffolk,  with  its  Railways. 

[A  very  good  map  of  Suffolk  with  its  railways,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
county  information,  printed  on  strong  paper  and  folded  into  a  case,  for 
sixpence.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of  County  Maps  to 
contain  the  Railways  :  but  why  begin  with  Suffolk  ?  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  that  respectable  agricultural  county,  but  with  what  as¬ 
sociations  is  it  connected?  what  “chord”  does  it  touch?  Even  Wol- 
sey’s  birthplace  cannot  give  it  buoyancy;  we  think  of  the  famous  Car¬ 
dinal,  not  of  Ipswich.  Who  visits  it,  except  “on  business”?  what 
has  it  got  to  show  ? — Not  even  a  ramification  of  railways ;  nay,  not  even 
a  through  line.  You  cannot  cross  the  county  upon  the  iron  way ;  it  has 
but  three  or  four  bits  of  mil,  and  several  of  those  upon  the  confines.  Be 
advised,  Mr.  Collins,  and  leave  adjoining  Norfolk  even  with  its  dumplings 
and  geese  to  a  later  day.  There  is  “  London  and  its  Environs,”  of  which  a 
really  good  railway  map  is  wanted ;  there  is  Kent ;  there  is  Middlesex ; 
there  is  Surrey ;  there  is  Hampshire  ;  there  are  counties  with  watering- 
places,  or  great  battle-fields,  or  historical  associations,  or  modern  manufac¬ 
tories,  or  natural  beauties  :  but  Suffolk ! — Surely  it  must  be  the  native  county 
of  the  projectors,  and  then-  love  has  led  them  astray.] 

Pamphlets. 

The  See  of  St.  Peter,  the  Rock  of  the  Church ,  the  Sources  of  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  the  Centre  of  Unity.  By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A., 
Author  of  “The  Church  of  England  Cleared  from  the  charge  of 
Schism.” 

TJnteach  the  Irishman  ;  a  Relative  View  of  the  National  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Systems  in  Ireland.  By  the  Reverend  P.  W.  Ma¬ 
lone,  M.A. 

Oratio  Harvciana,  in  JEdibus  Collegii  ltegalis  Medicorum  habita,  die 
Junii  XXIX.  MDCCCL.  A  Jacobo  Arturo  Wilson,  M.D. 

Spanish  Finance  from  1820  to  1850.  An  Appeal  by  the  Dutch  Creditors 
to  the  Finance  Junta  in  Madrid,  and  to  their  fellow  sufferers,  &c.  By 
Henry  Dashwood,  Esq. 

State  of  the  Great  Ship-Canal  Question.  Convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mosquito,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Costa  Rica.” 

Some  Reasons  why  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  likely,  at  its  pre¬ 
sent  market-price,  to  yield  the  largest  Percentage  Return  ever  paid  by 
any  railway  in  tire  kingdom.  By  a  Shareholder. 

Report  of  the  Evidence  of  George  Hudson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  Trial  of 
the  Cause  of  Richardson  versus  Wodson,  York  Summer  Assizes  1850. 
Edited  by  a  Barrister. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Committee  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  West 
India  Planters  and  Merchants.  August  1850. 
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STATISTICS  OF  TIIE  INQUIRY  INTO  PARLIAMENTARY  OFFICES. 
The  inquiries  of  the  Official  Salaries  Committee  were  limited  to  places 
held  by  Members  of  Parliament,  to  the  Diplomatic  service,  and  to  Ju¬ 
dicial  offices  in  the  superior  courts  of  law.  Besides  pecuniary  disclosures, 
the  investigation  led  to  much  curious  incidental  matter,  expository,  on 
the  highest  authorities,  of  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Government, 
and  the  recognized  ethics  of  placemen.  It  will  be  best  at  the  outset  of 
our  examination  of  the  Evidence,  now  published,  *  to  submit  the  matter 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  ; 
with  Appendix  and  Index, — 417  pages  folio.  The  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  formerly  published  separately,  and  presented  in  substance  in  the 
Spectator  of  August  10,  are  now  included  in  the  same  volume. 


of  fact  or  statistics  of  the  question  ;  and,  that  neither  the  reader  nor  our¬ 
selves  may  be  overloaded,  we  shall  this  week  entertain  only  the  first- 
mentioned  subdivision  of  Parliamentary  Offices. 

These  formed  the  transcendental,  if  not  the  most  interesting  branch  of 
research.  Parliamentary  officials,  who  hold  offices  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown,  and  whose  salaries  are  annually  voted  in  the  Estimates,  con¬ 
stitute  the  paid  representatives  of  the  Government  in  both  Houses,  who 
walk  in  and  walk  out  with  every  change  of  the  Premiership.  They  are 
the  bona  fide  and  responsible  State  authorities  for  the  time  of  all  the  great 
departments  of  administration ;  and  constitute  what  is  symbolically  termed 
the  Treasury  bench,  or  Ministerial  phalanx, — a  term  not  inaptly  applied 
from  the  concrete  body  of  Macedonian  warriors,  whose  serried  ranks  pre¬ 
sented  on  all  sides  an  impassable  front.  The  number  of  this  handed  co¬ 
hort  appears  to  average  from  forty  to  forty-four  or  forty-five.  Of  course 
it  does  not  constitute  the  entire  Ministerial  strength  :  outside  the  official 
nucleus  is  a  more  numerous  unpaid  but  less  disciplined  corps, — expect¬ 
ants  waiting  for  mutinies  or  casualties  ;  volunteers  from  principle,  party 
ties,  traditional  or  personal  sympathies ;  and  a  not  inconsiderable  section 
who,  like  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  loyalty  or  duty  feel  hound  to 
support  every  Government  de  facto,  lest  Chaos  should  come  again,  or 
Communism  or  Demagoguism  he  uppermost. 

Here  is  the  present  muster-roll  of  her  Majesty’s  defenders  ;  and  as  the 
return  was  made  with  a  view  to  possible  retrenchments,  it  is  comparative, 
exhibiting  the  rate  of  emolument  at  antecedent  periods.  In  addition, 
official  residences,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  provided  for  the  F irst  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Lords  and  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty. 


Treasury — 

1780. 

Emoluments. 

£ 

1830. 

Emoluments. 

£ 

1850. 

Emoluments. 

£ 

First  Lord,  and . 

••j  7,430  .. 

{  5,000  .  . 

5,000 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . . 

1  ••  \  5,398  .. 

5,000 

Junior  Lord . 

1,220  .. 

1,220  .. 

1,200 

Ditto . 

1,220  .. 

1,220  .. 

1,200 

Ditto . 

1,220  .. 

1,220  . . 

1.200 

Ditto . 

1,220  .. 

1,220  .  . 

— 

Joint  Secretary . 

_  5,114  .. 

3,500  .  . 

2,500 

Ditto . 

5,114  .. 

3,500  .  . 

2,500 

Home  Secretary — 

22,538 

22,278 

18,600 

Secretary  of  State . 

5,312  .. 

6,000  . . 

5,000 

Under  ditto . 

1,013  .. 

2,002  . . 

1,500 

6,325  8,002 

Foreign  Secretary —  -  - - 

Secretary  of  State .  5,312  .  6,000 

Under  ditto .  Not  known.  ..  2,000 


6,500 


5,000 

1,500 


5,312  8,000 

Colonial  Secretary —  -  - 

Secretary  of  State . . .  Nil .  6,000 

Under  ditto .  Nil .  2,000 


6,500 


5,000 

1,500 


Nil. 


8,000  6,500 


President  of  the  Council .  Not  known. 

Board  of  Trade  — 

Seven  Lords  of  Trade,  at  1000/.  each  7,000  . . . 

President  .  —  ... 

Vice-President .  —  . . . , 

Lord  Privy  Seal . 


2,840 


2,000 


2,000 


.  4,036  . 

Secretary  at  War .  2,480  . 

Paymaster-General .  3,061  . 

The  Judge- Advocate . {  ££*£  j 

Admiralty —  -  - 

First  Lord .  3,000  5,000 


2,054 

2,480 

2,000 

3,000 


.  2,000 

l  Paid  as  Pay- 
j  master-Gcneral. 

.  2,000 

.  2,480 

.  2,000 


2,000 


Junior  Lords,  1000/.  each .  6,000  . (4)  4,000 

Comptroller  of  the  Navy .  800  . . 

\  800  \ 

. (  and  Fees.  )  ' 


4,500 
(  (2)  2,400 
\  (3)  3,000 
2,000  . Abolished. 


Secretary . 


3,000 


10,600 


14,000 


Ordnance — 

The  Master-General . 

Lieutenant-General . 

Surveyor-General . 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance . 

Principal  Storekeeper . 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries . 

Treasurer . 

Secretary  to  the  Master-General  . . 


2,000 


11,900 


3,650  3,000 

1,200  Abolished. 

1,200  .  1,200 

1,200  .  1,200 

1,200  .  1,200 

1,043  Abolished. 

1,565  Abolished. 

1,200  .  1,000 


Mint — 

The  Master. 


7,842 


Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 


(  5,720 

'  *  \  Average. 

2,307  ) 

and  Fees,  amount  / 


) 


not  known. 


12,258 


3,010 


5,653 


7,600 

2,000 


5,500 


Salary. 

1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,500 


Chief  Commissioner  of  Railway  Board  —  .  — 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Poor-law  Board  —  .  — 

First  Secretary . —  .  — 

Second  Secretary .  —  .  — 

The  Committee  did  not  limit  their  investigations  to  direct  emoluments, 
but  digressed  into  official  appurtenances, — patronage,  fees,  or  gra¬ 
tuities  ;  official  residences,  whether  furnished  or  not,  if  fixtures  were 
found  or  taken  by  the  incoming  Minister  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  and  some 
more  radical  descended  to  “  coals  and  candles.”  It  is  manifest  that  direct 
pay  tells  little  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  appointments.  Instances  are 
numerous  in  private  life  of  honorary  secretaries  who  serve  without  salary 
yet  profit  largely,  and  by  gratuities,  patronage,  or  posthumous  bene¬ 
factions,  leave  families  well  provided  for.  In  the  public  departments  a 
stout  war  has  been  waged  against  foes  and  perquisites ;  they  are  still 
exuberant  among  the  Law-officers  of  the  Crown  and  the  courts  of  law 
generally ;  but  they  have  disappeared  from  the  dockyards,  where  chips  and 
shavings  were  most  rife,  and  indeed  from  the  entire  of  the  great  civil 
offices  of  the  Government. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  salaries  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  three  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  are  not  too  high ;  and  from  this  con¬ 
clusion  there  may  he  only  qualified  dissent.  Adequately  to  fill  these 
offices  the  highest  talents  with  the  greatest  experience  in  public  affairs  are 
unquestionably  requisite,  and  service  of  every  degree  ought  to  be  paid  for 
proportionately  to  its  worth,  risk,  or  rarity :  still  it  is  possible  that  the 
State  magnates  may  ho  empaid.  Greater  incomes  doubtless  accrue  to 
private  individuals  from  trade,  but  they  are  the  profits  of  capital ;  from 
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professions,  but  they  are  the  proceeds  of  previous  investments  in  educa¬ 
tion  or  labour ;  and  often  too  from  mere  personal  accomplishments — such 
as  music  or  saltation — but  these  are  for  the  extra  fashion  or  rarity  of  the 
gift,  not  intrinsic  or  equivalent  values  in  exchange.  Simply  for  service, 
open  to  anybody’s  candidatureship,  like  an  unskilled  employment,  with¬ 
out  premium  or  apprenticeship,  no  class  in  any  walk  of  life  are  better 
remunerated  than  the  stars  of  the  Treasury  bench.  Perhaps  it  is  right  to 
be  so;  though  only  service,  it  is  doubtless  high  service,  the  Queen’s  or 
the  public’s,  and  it  may  be  fit  it  should  be  richly  paid  for. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  show  what  the  recipients,  past  and  present,  urge 
on  this  vital  consideration.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  were  all  closely  interrogated  ;  and  such  marvellous  agree¬ 
ment  was  there  in  their  facts  and  doctrine,  that  it  almost  seemed  the  re¬ 
sult  of  confederate  council  or  prior  arrangement.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
backed  his  argument  for  unabated  pay  by  putting  in  a  long  quotation  from 
Mr.  Macaulay :  but  the  historian’s  representation  cuts  two  ways,  and  one 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  Chancellor’s  deduction.  Some  official  emolu¬ 
ments  may  have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  private  incomes  from 
landed  estates  formerly  than  now,  but  what  of  that  for  present  guidance, 
if  the  period  selected  is  one  to  shun,  not  to  imitate  ?  And  precisely  of  this 
sort  are  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second — notoriously  bad  times,  in  every 
line  of  corruption  and  profligacy — not,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  revived ;  and  most 
extraordinary  it  is  that  a  staid  astute  person  like  Sir  Charles  Wood  should 
without  blushing  refer  to  them  for  existing  example  or  illustration.  Turn¬ 
ing  from  this  inadvertence,  both  as  irrelevant  and  inadmissible,  we  sub¬ 
join  a  more  sober  tenour  of  enforcement  of  the  needful  dignity,  the  mo¬ 
tives,  and  pay  of  a  Prime  Minister. 

The  interrogator  and  respondent  are  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Question  316.  (Mr.  Cobden.) — “There  is  an  immense  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  ?  ”  Answer — 
“  Immense  power.” 

317.  “  And  that  surely  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  high  office  is  de¬ 
sired  :  in  fact,  is  not  the  exercise  of  great  power  as  much  an  object  of  am¬ 
bition  to  a  man  as  the  actual  emolument  he  receives?  ” — “Certainly.” 

318.  “And  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  portion  of  his  re¬ 
ward  ?  ” — “  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  inducements  to  men  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  service,  most  certainly ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
advantages  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  salary  which  a  public  officer  ought  to  receive.  A  salary  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  holder  of  it  to  maintain  his  office  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity  ought  to  be  attached  to  it.  I  do  not  deny  the  extent  of  the  power, 
or  the  value  of  the  patronage ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  equivalents  for  salary.” 

319.  “  When  you  speak  of  the  dignity  of  the  Prime  Minister,  do  not  you 
think  that  that  dignity  is  very  much  affected  and  very  much  increased  by 
the  immense  power  which  he  possesses  as  an  individual  ?  ” — “  Certainly.” 

320.  “  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  dignity  of  that  office,  whether 

the  Prime  Minister  spent  in  his  own  private  establishment  10007.  a  year 
more  or  less?” — “The  greater  the  power  a  Minister  has,  the  greater  the 
liability  to  abuse.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  attach  to  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  because  he  has  great  patronage  and  the  facility  for  abusing 
it,  a  less  amount  of  emolument  than  that  which  is  required  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  office.  It  is  rather  an  additional  reason  why  you  should  give 
a  Minister  no  temptation  to  abuse  his  power  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
his  emoluments.  The  argument  tolls  the  other  way,  in  my  opinion.” 

321.  “Is  not  that  an  argument  that  would  not  apply  to  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  who  receive  the  same  salaries  as  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
have  not  the  same  patronage  ?  ” — “  I  think  those  who  wish  to  see  the  arena 
of  public  service  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  fortune,  ought 
not  to  contend  for  an  undue  limitation  of  official  emoluments.  Those  emolu¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  of  very 
moderate  means  to  enter  into  the  public  service;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
such  a  man  to  place  him  in  immediate  contact  with  men  of  great  wealth, 
and  leave  him  with  insufficient  means  to  maintain  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
office  which  he  held.  I  feel  that  very  strongly.  If  you  were  to  adopt  that 
principle,  you  would  confine  the  tenure  of  great  offices  to  the  aristocracy  and 
to  men  of  fortune.  That  would  be  a  great  public  misfortune.” 

322.  “  The  offices  of  the  highest  amount  of  salary  are  generally  taken 
now  by  rich  men,  or  by  men  of  aristocratic  connexions ;  but  if  the  emolu¬ 
ments  were  lower,  might  not  that  have  the  effect  of  opening  those  offices  to 
men  of  another  class  ?  ” — “  If  you  review  the  great  offices  of  State  for  the 
last  fifty  years — the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — you  will  not  find  that  aristocratic  con¬ 
nexions  have  much  influenced  those  appointments.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  Mr.  Addington,  of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  Mr.  Canning,  it  would  surely  be  im¬ 
possible  to  contend  that  aristocratic  influence  had  determined  their  appoint¬ 
ment.  In  other  cases,  -wherein  persons  of  high  family  connexion  have  held 
the  chief  offices,  it  has  been  because  they  have  been  the  fittest  persons  for 
them.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  owe  their  appointment  as 
Prime  Minister  to  their  aristocratic  connexion,  but  to  their  superior  personal 
qualifications,  and  to  the  confidence  of  their  party.  I  do  not  think  they 
owed  it  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  accident  of  birth.  And  so  also  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs :  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Londonderry  owed  their  appointments  not  to  aristocratic  connexion, 
but  to  their  just  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  acquired  by  superior 
ability.” 

Middle-class  Premierships,  it  must  be  owned,  have  commenced  ;  they 
began  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  unless  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Earl  Grey  be 
held  exceptions,  have  been  uninterruptedly  continued.  The  first  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  though  virtually  twice  Prime  Minister,  was  never  so  nominally,  for 
he  never  rose  higher  than  Foreign  Secretary  or  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Ante¬ 
cedently,  the  head  of  the  Government,  from  the  Revolution,  was  ostensibly 
and  invariably  a  Devonshire,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  Grafton,  Rockingham, 
or  other  territorial  grandee.  Let  us,  however,  keep  to  the  salary  exposition. 
Mr.  Burke  is  exorcised,  and  a  clever  extract  from  that  versatile  states¬ 
man’s  speech  on  economical  reform  is  given,  which  comprises  the  stamina 
of  the  defensive.  “What,”  says  Burke,  “is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of 
labour,  and  full  encouragement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  dis¬ 
couragement  to  others.  Many  of  the  great  officers  have  much  duty  to  do, 
and  much  expense  of  representation  to  maintain :  a  Secretary  of  State, 
for  instance,  must  not  appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ministers  of  other 
nations ;  neither  ought  our  Ministers  abroad  to  appear  contemptible  in 
the  courts  where  they  reside.  In  all  offices  of  duty,  there  is,  almost  ne¬ 
cessarily,  a  great  neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs ;  a  person  in  high  office 
can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family  house.  If'  he  sees  that  the  State  takes 
no  detriment,  the  State  must  see  that  his  affairs  should  take  as  little.  I 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  men  were  willing  to  serve  in  such 
situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to  bo  permitted  to  do  it.  Ordi¬ 
nary  service  must  be  secured"  by  the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and 


heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  corruption.  An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  security 
against  avarice  and  rapacity,  as  in  all  things  else  a  lawful  and  regulated  en¬ 
joyment  is  the  best  security  against  debauchery  and  excess.”  Further,  Mr. 
Burke  urges — “  If  any  individual  were  to  decline  his  appointments,  it 
might  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  ostentatious  ambition  over  unpretend¬ 
ing  service ;  it  might  breed  invidious  comparisons ;  it  might  tend  to  de¬ 
stroy  whatever  little  unity  and  agreement  may  be  found  among  Ministers ; 
and,  after  all,  when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  competitors  by  a 
fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness,  and  fixed  himself  in  power  by  that 
means,  what  security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change  his  course,  and 
claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more  than  he  has  given  up?” — Very 
forcible  this  ;  for  assuredly  unpaid  services,  like  presents  to  rich  people, 
are  much  to  be  suspected. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Patten,  Lord  John  Russell 
follows  up  the  argument  of  his  predecessor,  and  has  an  amusing  but  ques¬ 
tionable  illustration — 

1227.  “  With  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  offices  of  the  higher  class,  do 
you  think  that  if  those  salaries  were  reduced,  taking,  for  instance,  the  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  same  efficiency  would  not  be  attained  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  those  offices  ?” — “  The  Committee  can  judge 
of  that,  as  to  the  particular  case,  just  as  well  as  I  can  :  I  think  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  appointed  rather  to  consider  for  themselves,  having  no  interest  more 
than  a  general  interest  in  the  matter,  what  is  a  sufficient  salary  for  offices  of 
great  labour  and  responsibility.  The  general  principle  to  be  kept  in  view 
certainly  is,  that  you  should  not  narrow  too  much  your  choice  of  public  ser¬ 
vants.  If  you  say  that  you  will  not  give  a  salary  which  shall  be  sufficient 
without  the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  private  fortune,  of  course  you 
limit  the  choice  of  the  most  important  public  servants  to  men  who  have  good 
private  fortune.” 

1228.  “  From  your  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Governments  are  car¬ 
ried  on  on  the  Continent,  should  you  say  that,  as  compared  with  the  expense 
of  living  in  England,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  are 
greater  or  less  in  England  than  they  are  in  some  of  the  other  principal  states 
of  Europe  ?  ” — “  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  in 
foreign  countries,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  not  in  many  foreign 
countries  various  emoluments  and  patronage  of  offices  which  have  long  since 
been  abolished  in  this  country.  But  there  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  the 
Government  of  France  in  which  they  differ  very  much  from  this  country, — - 
namely,  that  a  man  goes  into  a  hotel,  as  it  is  called,  which  he  finds  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  and  everything  ready  for  him  ;  it  is  warmed  and  lighted,  and 
he  can  receive  company  there,  and  give  dinners  there,  without  any  expense 
at  all  for  the  house  and  furniture.  Now  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  officers  here.  It  is  in  some  degree  the  case  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  he  has  a  certain  number  of  rooms  of  reception,  which  are 
furnished,  but  I  believe  the  sleeping-rooms  are  not  furnished  by  the  public. 
With  regard  to  all  the  other  offices,  I  think  that  no  man  could  take  any  of 
those  high  offices  without  incurring  some  expense,  unless  he  has  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  private  fortune.  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  Lord  Stanley,  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Deed  not  incur  any  great  additional  expense ;  but  I  know,  for  my  own 

art,  I  never  had  a  debt  in  my  life  till  I  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I 

ave  now  paid  it  off ;  so  that  it  was  no  great  encumbrance  to  me.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  outlay  on  taking  one  of  these  great  offices,  unless  you 
have  a  large  private  fortune.” 

1229.  (Mr.  Bright.)  “It  is  assumed  to  be  necessaiy,  but  is  it  really 
necessary,  to  incur  those  large  expenses  ?  Is  it  necessary,  for  example,  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  a  Secretary  of  State  should  live  on  a  par, 
with  reference  to  expense,  with  a  man  who  has  20,0007.  or  30,0007.  a  year, 
and  who  spends  the  largest  portion  of  it  ?  W ould  the  office  suffer  if  any  gen¬ 
tleman  or  nobleman  holding  it  were  to  live  in  a  more  moderate  style,  on 
20007.  or  30007.  a  year?” — “I  do  not  think  he  could  very  well  live  for 
20007.  or  30007.  a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  at  present  the  persons  who  hold 
those  offices,  and  who  have  only  moderate  fortunes,  at  all  compete  or  live  in 
the  same  style  with  persons  of  20,0007.  or  30,0007.  a  year.  If  you  inquire 
with  respect  to  those  members  of  the  Government  who  have  not  a  large  pri¬ 
vate  fortune,  whether  in  the  present  Government  or  any  other,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  that  they  do  that.  But  a  certain  amount  of  expense  for 
more  carriages  and  servants,  I  think,  is  necessary  in  this  country,  where 
men  holding  high  offices  have  to  associate  with  persons  of  large  fortune ;  and 
though  they  may  not  compete  with  them,  it  is  necessary  to  come  something 
near  to  their  style  of  living.  Now  in  a  republic  it  is  quite  different.  If  I 
recollect  right,  when  Monsieur  De  Torcy  went  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
endeavour  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  Government,  he  was  very  much 
struck  on  calling  on  the  Grand  Pensionary  to  find  the  door  opened  by  a  ser¬ 
vant-maid,  and  he  thought  it  showed  very  great  Republican  simplicity :  and 
no  doubt  it  was  very  becoming  ;  but  I  think  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had 
only  a  housemaid  to  open  the  door,  and  Foreign  Ministers  called  there, 
everybody  would  say  that  he  was  very  mean  and  unfit  for  his  situation.” 

The  inference  may  be  doubted  :  at  all  events  the  deduction  is  bad,  as¬ 
suming  dignity  to  consist  in  wealth  and  that  poverty  degrades  ;  whereas 
it  is  meanness  that  degrades ;  and  this  may  and  does  coexist  in  equal  degree 
perhaps,  according  to  individual  character,  in  all  ranks,  high  and  low,  the 
affluent  and  the  poverty-stricken. 

But  the  chief  luxury  of  the  Premiership,  the  bewildering  fascination,  is 
not  the  salary  annexed,  but  its  boundless  patronage, — the  gift  of  coronets, 
mitres,  deaneries,  livings,  and  chief  justiceships,  the  choice  of  Cabinet  col¬ 
leagues,  with  the  disposal,  in  short,  of  everything  most  precious  in  Church 
and  State,  the  Colonies,  the  Diplomatic  service,  (for  the  Prime  Minister 
is  consulted  in  every  department,  on  every  great  appointment,)  and  our 
Oriental  dependencies.  In  this  respect  Lord  John  admits  his  peculiar  good 
fortune ;  having  in  his  present  short  reign  had  the  appointment  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  and  the  chiefsay  in  the  nomination  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the 
Commandership  of  the  Forces  in  India,  an  office  of  18,0007.  ayear.  With 
windfalls  like  these  to  disport,  who  would  not  incline  to  worship  Lord 
John — be  of  his  admiring  train — or  anxiously  watch  his  gracious  nod 
or  recognizing  smile  ? — and  that  though  he  is  not  rich,  nor,  any  more  than 
the  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  makes  a  great  figure  in  liveried  at¬ 
tendants,  banquets,  concerts,  soirees,  equipage,  or  household  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  establishment.  Despite  all  these  anti-opulent  drawbacks,  he 
is  the  most  powerful  man  in  Europe,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  excepted  :  and 
it  is  his  position,  mind,  not  his  pay  or  personal  display,  that  creates  his  un¬ 
approachable  greatness. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  been  said  to  be  the  veritable  King  of  England, 
and  the  Queen  only  a  “  sleeping  partner.”  All,  however,  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  even  in  this  empyrean.  The  burden  of  excess  is  felt.  No  courtis 
so  beset  with  suitors  as  all  accessible  avenues  to  the  Lord  of  Chesham 
Place.  In  consequence,  the  mass  of  appointments  is  disposed  of  by 
subordinates,  or  according  to  settled  routine.  In  the  Revenue  depart¬ 
ments,  for  instance,  men  rise  as  they  rise  in  the  Army,  by  length  of  ser¬ 
vice,  according  to  established  regulations  ;  and  the  construction  of  these 
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regulations  is  in  tlie  Revenue  Boards.  Except  in  the  appointment  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  Treasury  does  not  interfere.  The  Premier  distributes 
only  the  great  prizes ;  and  Lord  John  relates  that  Mr.  Pitt  once  observed 
that  it  never  hut  once  occurred  in  his  powerful  administration  that  he 
was  “  able  to  place  exactly  the  man  ho  wished  in  the  office  he  wished.” 

BIRTHS. 

On  the  3d  September,  at  Frankfort,  A.M.,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Cadogan, 
Crenadier  Guards,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  Rectory,  Newbold-on-Stour,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Pritchard, 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  4th,  at  Badger  Rectory,  Salop,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Boddington,  of 
a  daughter. 

On  the  5th,  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  the  Lady  Theresa  Digby,  of  a  son. 

On  the  7th,  at  Stanley  Hall,  Shropshire,  Mrs.  Alfred  Darby,  of  a  son. 

On  the  7th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Bruton,  Somerset,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  James  White, 
of  a  son. 

On  the  7th,  at  Brighton,  the  Wife  of  Brigadier  James  Bell,  commanding  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Madras  Army,  of  a  son. 

On  the  8th,  at  South  wold,  the  Lady  of  E.  S.  Gooch,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  8th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Horsham,  Sussex,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodg¬ 
son,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  9th,  at  Hemingford  House,  Warwickshire,  the  Wife  of  Henry  W.  Allfrey, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  11th,  at  Ashley  Clinton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Clinton,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  4th  July,  at  Calcutta,  and  afterwards  at  the  Old  Cathedral,  Robert  Lewis 
William  Reid,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Captain  James  Reid,  of  the  II.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  to 
Agnes  Testar,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Testar,  Esq.,  of  South  Audley 
Street,  London. 

On  the  3d  September,  at  Wandsbech,  in  the  Dutchyof  Holstein,  Crawshay  Bailey, 
Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Monmouthshire,  to  Ann,  Widow  of  the  late  William  Bailey, 
Esq.,  of  Lewisham,  Kent. 

On  the  5th,  at  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford,  George,  youngest  son  of  the  late  William 
Manbey,  Esq.,  of  Montpelier  Crescent,  Brighton,  to  Georgiana,  second  daughter  of 
Rear-Admiral  Harper,  C.B.,  of  Guildford. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Eaton  Square,  Captain  Ormsby  Gore,  Thir¬ 
teenth  Light  Dragoons,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Sligo,  to  Emily  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  G.  F.  Seymour,  G.C.H. 

On  the  10th,  Thomas  H.  Wakley,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  of  Guildford  Street,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wakley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Fins¬ 
bury,  of  Ilarefield  Park,  Middlesex,  to  Ilarriette  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Francis 
Blake,  Esq.,  of  Cavendish  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  Money  Hill,  Herts. 

On  the  10th,  at  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  the  Rev.  George  Kemp,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St. 
Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  to  Anna  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  Turner  Hall,  Aberdeenshire. 

On  the  12th,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Westminster,  Charles  Robert  Colvile,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  South  Derbyshire,  to  the  Hon.  Katherine  Sarah  Georgiana  Russell, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  John  Russell,  R.N.,  and  the  Baroness  de 
■Clifford. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  2d  September,  at  Hammersmith  New  Road,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Relict  of  Thomas 
"Wilson,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Liverpool;  in  her  93d  year. 

On  the  4th,  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Arun,  near  Arundel,  Sussex,  Thomas  Hill, 
•eldest  son  of  Mr.  George  Murphy,  of  Gloucester  Road,  Regent’s  Park  ;  in  his  14th 
year. 

On  the  4th,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  James  Ingram,  D.D.,  President 
of  that  society;  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  5th,  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  Mrs.  W.  Clifford,  twenty-eight  years  a  member 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket. 

On  the  9tli,  at  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  lion.  Miss  Colman,  Maid  of  Honour 
•to  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  September  10. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— G.  and  F.  Hinings,  Pudsey,  Yorkshire,  drapers — J. 
and  G.  Clough,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  ale-merchants — Scott  and  Exall,  Dean  Street, 
timber-merchants — A.  and  T.  Ilickinbotham,  Aldgate,  butchers — Walker  and  Jones, 
Liverpool,  ale-dealers — Bryden  and  Porter,  Liverpool,  drapers — Jalland  and  Ilawks- 
ley,  Nottingham,  civil  engineers— Cox  and  Co.  Manchester,  tobacconists— The 
Hartley  Bottle  Company,  Cousin  Lane ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  and  G.  Carr  and  R.  Lam¬ 
bert-Wild  and  Nield,  Stockport,  cotton-spinners — Melross  and  Roberts,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  curriers — Hannaford  and  Giles,  Plymouth,  iron-founders — James  and  Nevison, 
Penrith — Barnards  and  Boulton,  Norwich,  ironmongers — Davy  and  Wilkins,  Ash¬ 
burton — Riley  and  Co.  Liverpool,  provision-merchants — Stelfox  and  Gorst,  Liver¬ 
pool,  coal-dealers — Herbert  and  Co.  Sergeant’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  solicitors;  as  far 
as  regards  F.  Herbert — R.  A.  and  J.  Pearce,  Worksop,  saddlers — Walker  and  Co. 
^Carlisle,  timber-merchants — Australian  Trust  Company,  London;  as  far  as  regards 
H.  M.  Gibb. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — Henry  Asiibee,  Kingscote,  Gloucestershire,  innkeeper. 

Bankrupts. — Daniel  Radford  and  Gad  Southall,  Gracechurch  Street,  coal- 
merchants,  to  surrender  Sept.  27,  Oct.  25 :  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Plews,  Old 
Jewry  Chambers ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane— John  Dawson,  Clement’s 
Lane,  shipowner,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  22  :  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry 
Chambers ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street  —  Richard  Gadsden, 
Boughton  Mill.  Northamptonshire,  miller.  Sept.  18,  Oct.  22  :  solicitors,  Austen, 
Gray’s  Inn;  Fie sher,  Northampton ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street 
— John  Hall,  Brighton,  victualler,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  22:  solicitors,  Sowton,  Great 
James  Street,  Bedford  Row ;  Ivennett,  Brighton  ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sam- 
brook  Court— Joseph  Charles  Byrne,  Pall  Mall  East,  emigration-agent,  Sept.  27, 
Oct.  22:  solicitors,  Green  and  Dennis,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street;  official 
assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Isaac  Jessup,  Kingsdown,  Kent,  farmer,  Sept. 
25,  Oct.  22:  solicitors,  Corners,  Tooley  Street;  Noakes,  Woolwich;  official  assignee, 
Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Joseph  Brown,  Gravesend,  grocer,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  22: 
solicitors,  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Nicholas  Lane;  Sharland,  Gravesend;  official  assignee, 
Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— Summerland  Staniford,  Plymouth,  innkeeper.  Sept.  20, 
Nov.  7:  solicitors,  Edmonds  and  Sons,  Plymouth;  Stogdon,  Exeter;  official  assig¬ 
nee,  Hernaman,  Exeter. 

Dividends. — Oct.  2,  Abram,  Liverpool,  wine-merchant— Oct.  2,  Brown,  Liver¬ 
pool,  provision-merchant. 

Certificate. —  To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shoum  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  3,  Evans,  Ludlow,  butcher. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Millar,  Edinburgh,  merchant.  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9— Lillie 
and  Son,  Glasgow,  drapers,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  7— Clark,  Edinburgh,  innkeeper,  Sept.  16, 
Oct.  7 — Douglas,  Edinburgh,  fishing-tackle-maker,  Sept.  17,  Oct.  8— Cheyne,  Olla- 
bery,  Zetland,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  3 — Bridges,  Ayr,  hotelkeeper,  Sept.  13,  Oct.  4. 


Friday ,  September  13. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Morris  and  White,  Dursley,  grocers— Poppy  and 
Howitt— Lupton  and  Bleasdale,  Chipping,  Lancashire,  iron-founders;  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  T.  Bleasdale— Elmslie  and  Preston,  Moorgate  Street,  attornies— Sparrow  and 
Co.  Skinner  Street,  tea-merchants— Gurney  and  Williams,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
Christchurch,  victuallers— Perry  and  Brown,  Symon’s  Street,  Chelsea,  carpenters  — 
Nunn  and  Co.  Waterloo  Road,  house-agents — Brown  and  Newth,  Jermyn  Street, 
■outfitters — Fielden  and  Brothers,  Bacup,  Lancashire,  cotton-manufacturers  ;  as  far 
as  regards  J.  Fielden— Wareing  and  Ashworth,  Chorley,  brewers— R.  M.  and  N. 
Hutchinson,  Grand  Junction  Terrace,  Edgeware  Road — Williams  and  Dunn,  brass- 
founders  -Martin  and  Pigg,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  paper-dealers — ltedfern  and  Co. 
Cheethain,  near  Manchester,  brick-makers — Dawbarn  and  Sons,  Wisbeach,  grocers; 
xv-  aS  re?ar(^8  ^  •  Dawbarn — Dobson  and  Co.  Liverpool,  forwarding-agents — 
;md  Sons,  Budge  Row,  paper-manufacturers— Bird  and  Adams,  Cripplegatc 
Buildings,  boot-makers— National  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Scotland  ; 
as  far  as  regards  C.  Russell  and  W.  L.  Ewing. 

BANKRUPTS  -GEORciE  KETcnER,  Asheldham,  Essex,  innkeeper,  to  surrender.  Sept. 
28,  Oct. 25 :  solicitors,  \\irc&Co.St.  Switliin’s  Lane;  Barnes,  Colchester;  official  as¬ 
signee.  \V  hitmore,  Basinghall  St. — James  Hussey,  Poole,  linendraper,  Sept.  30,  Oct. 

.  :  solicitors,  Sowton,  Great  James  St. ;  Gailand  and  Fear,  Dorchester ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Thomas  Booker  sen.  and  Thomas  Booker  jun.  Mark 
Lane,  merchants  Sept.  25,  Oct.  22:  solicitor,  Leigh,  George  Street,  Mansionhouse ; 
official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Robert  Westley,  Greenwich,  boot-maker. 
Sept.  2o,  Oct.  29:  solicitors,  Bristow  and  Tarrant,  Broad  Court,  Walbrook ;  official 
assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Charles  Cuthbert,  Kennington  Cross,  corn- 


dealer,  Sept.  24,  Oct.  29 :  solicitors,  Miller  and  Carr,  Eastclieap;  official  assignee. 
Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— James  Toovey,  Watford,  innkeeper,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  29:  so¬ 
licitor,  Dimmock  and  Burbey,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street;  official  assignee,  Groom, 
Abchurch  Lane— William  Jefferson,  Hull,  painter,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  16:  solicitor, 
Moss,  Hull;  official  assignee,  Carrick,  Hull. 

Dividends. — Oct.  5,  Booth,  Princes  Street,  Lambeth,  lime-burner— Oct.  4,  Ball, 
West  Street,  Soho,  victualler — Oct.  4,  Broad  jun,  Brighton,  tallow-chandler — Oct. 
11,  Welch,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  draper— Oct.  8,  Jackson,  Lichfield,  wine-merchant — 
Oct.  9,  Treffry,  Tregoney,  Cornwall,  seedsman — Oct.  15,  Kyrke,  Wrexham,  lime- 
burner— Oct.  15,  Tomkinson,  Liverpool,  stone-mason — Oct.  14,  Alletson,  Liverpool, 
drysalter. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  7,  Murdoch,  Bristol,  draper — Oct.  11,  Bourne,  Liverpool,  cotton-bro¬ 
ker — Oct.  11,  Brown,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  coach-builder — Oct.  11,  Welch, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  draper — Oct.  11,  G.  and  H.  Holmes,  Derby,  ironmonger. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. —  Parker,  Blackburn,  grocer  ;  second  and  final  div.  of 
9]tf.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pott,  Manchester — Clarke  and  Dcarden, 
Bury,  grocers  ;  first  div.  of  Id.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pott,  Manches¬ 
ter — Orrell,  Manchester,  gun-manufacturer;  first  div.  of  Is.  5^d.  Oct.  15,  or  any  sub¬ 
sequent  Tuesday ;  Pott,  Manchester. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Park,  Kilrnun,  Argyle shire,  flesher,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  10 — 
Macdonald,  Glasgow,  mason,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9— Gillan,  Leith,  banker,  Sept.  18,  Oct. 
16 — Anderson,  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire,  wright,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  11. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

31  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10§  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  \\d.  per  diem 
India  Bonds,  3J  per  Cent . 


FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday, 

96} 

96* 

96* 

90} 

96^ 

961 

96A 

96  j 

96* 

96^ 

90} 

96| 

96j 

97 

97 

97J 

97  * 

shut 

98J 

99 

99 

99} 

99* 

99} 

— 

81 

81 

»i 

— 

shut 

214 

214 

215 

215 

266 

— 

266 

266 

— 

■  -  — 

63  pm . 

66 

63 

63 

66 

63 

— 

— 

— 

85  pm. 

84 

84 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

832 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

103 

904 

Mexican . 

..5  — 

29| 

Ditto . 

•>i  — 

— 

Michigan . 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

93 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6  — 

59 

New  York  (1858) . 

93 

Chilian . 

.6  — 

1034 

Ohio . 

106 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

83  J  exd 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

■2}  - 

57} 

Peruvian . 

41 _ 

82 

Ditto . 

904 

Portuguese . 

..5  — 

— 

French  . 

58f.  25c. 

Ditto . 

_ 

Ditto . 

— 

Russian . 

..5  — 

111 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

.5  — 

73} 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

19§ 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

..3  — 

37* 

Kentucky . 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

4 

.5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

894 

Venezuela  Active . 

32* 

SHARES. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

7 1 

25 

40 

6 

10} 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

31} 

London  Joint  Stock . 

184 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

43j  ex  d. 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

414 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

834 

Union  of  Loudon . 

i'i{ 

London  and  Black  wall . 

6* 

Mines — 

Ilia 

16} 

18 

South-western . 

694 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

15§  ex  d. 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

18} 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

East  and  West  India . 

1404 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

78 

81 4 

BULLION. 

Per  oz. 

METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . 

£3  17  9 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  . . 

0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  .. 

0  0  0 

New  Dollars . 

0  4  104 

Lead,  British  Pig . 17  10  0  .. 

0  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 

0  5  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 

GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Sept.  13. 


8.  s. 

Wheat, R. New  38  to  10 

Rye . 

8.  s. 

5  5. 

Maple . 33  to  34 

Oats,  Feed  . 

8.  s. 

.  17  to  18 

Fine  .... 

. .  41  —43 

Barley . 

White  .. 

.  29—30 

Fine  . 

.  18  —  19 

Old  .... 

Malting . 

.  27  —  29 

Boilers  . 

.  32  —  34 

Poland  . . 

.  20  —  21 

White  . . 

..  40  —  42 

Malt,  Ord. 

.  48—52 

Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  23 

Fine  . 

.  21—22 

Fine  .... 

..  42  —  44 

Fine . 

.  52—54 

Old . 

.  28  —  30 

Potato  . . . 

.  22  —  23 

Super.  New.  44  — 50 

Peas,  Hog. . 

.  30  —  31 

Indian  Corn.  27  —  29 

Fine  . 

.  23  —  24 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  435.  7:1.  I  Rye  .  23s.  Id. 

Barley _  22  7  Beans  .  28  3 

Oats .  18  0  I  Peas  . 27  0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  405.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  . .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  2.5 

Canadian  . .  22  —  24 

Bread,  6 <1.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Sept.  7. 

Wheat  ....  43s.  2d.  I  Rye . 25s. 44. 

Barley  .  23  0  Beans  . 28  0 

Oats  .  17  11  I  Peas . 27  10 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  Od.  per  doz. 
Carlow,  3/.  13s.  to  3 1.  18 s.  per  cwt. 


Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  60s.  to  Of. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 


Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 


Beef  . . 

2 

4  to  2 

8 

to  3 

2  . , 

..  2 

4 

to  3 

2  to  3 

8  1 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Mutton 

2 

8  —  3 

0 

—  3 

8  .  . 

...  3 

8 

—  3 

10  —  4 

2  ! 

!  Beasts  .  984  . . , 

. ..  4.740 

Veal  .. 

2 

4  —  3 

0 

—  3 

8  .  .  . 

2 

6 

—  3 

4  —  3 

8  ' 

Sheep.  10,420  ... 

, . .  28,560 

Pork  . . 

3 

0  —  3 

8 

—  4 

6  .. 

..  3 

4 

—  3 

8  —  4 

Calves.  528  ... 

252 

Lamb. . 

3 

0  —  3 

6 

—  4 

0  .  .  . 

...  3 

8 

—  4 

0  —  4 

4 

Pigs  ...  290  .. . 

’  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets .  9 5s.  to  112s. 

Choice  ditto .  0  —  0 

Sussex  ditto .  84  —  90 

Farnham  ditto .  0  —  0 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb.  12d.  to  13M. 

Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  12£ 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. ...  12  —  0 
Fine  Combing .  10.J —  11 J 


Hay,  Good . 

Inferior  . . . 

New . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw _ 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechapel. 


to  78,?. . 

—  84  . . 

.  24 

—  28  . 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £116  0 

Refined  .  1  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  6 

Tecs .  16  3 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0«.  3d. 

Congou,  line . .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s>  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  63s.  to  102s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  45  —  46s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  25s.  7Jd. 

West  IndiaMolasses . 13s.  0d.  to  16s.  Gd, 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


Fdia  overland  mail  diorama. 

—GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s. 
6c/. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

T)  OYAL  MANCHESTER  INSTITI7- 

JA  TION.— The  EXHIBITION  of  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
and  WORKS  of  ART  in  the  year  1851  will  open  after  the 
CLOSE  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  instead 
of  in  July  as  heretofore.  Further  particulars  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Bv  order  of  the  Council, 

GEORGE  WAREING  ORMEROD,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  SOCIETY  for  the  REFORM  of 

X  COLONIAL  GOVERNMENT  has  ADJOURNED  its 
WEEKLY  MEETINGS  till  the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 
Their  Secretary  will  continue  to  attend  to  all  Correspondence 
addressed  to  their  Office,  at  Messrs.  Saunders’s  Colonial  Li¬ 
brary,  6,  Charing  Cross. 


SCOTTISH  INSTITUTION,  FOR  THE 

0  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG  LADIES,  9,  MORAY  PLACE, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  Seventeenth  Session  of  the  Institution,  as  advertised 
in  this  paper,  June  8,  COMMENCES  ouTuesday,  October  1st. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Institution,  containing  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  its  plans  and  the  modes  of  Instruction  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  various  Classes,  may  be  obtained  (gratis)  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  Mr.  Dun,  the  Secretary,  9,  Moray  Place. 


QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 

O  AND  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
October,  with  au  Introductory  Address  by  Dr.  West,  at  7 
o’clock,  p.m. 

LECTURES. 

MEDICINE — Dr.  Burrows. 

SURGERY— Mr.  Lawrence. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY— Mr.  Sket. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY— Mr.  PAorT. 
SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  DISSECTIONS— Mr.  Holden  and 
Mr.  Coote. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  MORBID  ANATOMY— Dr. 
Kirkes. 

CHEMISTRY— Mr.  Griffiths. 


SUMMER  SESSION,  1851,  commencing  May  1st. 
MATERIA  MEDICA— Dr.  Roupell. 

BOTANY— Dr.  F.  Farre. 

FORENSIC  MEDICINE— Dr.  Balt. 

MIDWIFERY,  Ac— Dr.  West. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY— Mr.  M‘Whinnie. 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  NATURAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY — Mr.  Griffiths 

HOSPITAL  PRACTICE.—' The  Hospital  contains  580  Beds, 
and  relief  is  afforded  to  70,000  Patients  annually.  The  In¬ 
patients  are  visited  daily  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons ; 
and,  during  the  Summer  Session,  four  Clinical  Lectures  are 
delivered  weekly  ;  those  on  the  medical  cases  by  Dr.  Roupell 
and  Dr.  Burrows;  those  on  the  surgical  eases  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  Out  patients  are  at¬ 
tended  daily  by  the  Assistant -Physicians  and  Assistant- 
Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE  ESTABLISHMENT— Warden,  Mr.  Paget. 
Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Collegiate  system,  established  under  the  direction 
of  the  Treasurer  and  a  Committee  of  Governors  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Some  of  the  Teachers  and  other  gentlemen  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Hospital  also  receive  Students  to  reside  with 
them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  Ac.— At  the  end  of  the  Winter 
Session,  Examinations  will  be  held  for  two  Scholarships  ; 
one  of  the  value  of  45/.  a  year,  and  tenable  for  two  years  ;  the 
other  of  50/.  for  one  year.  The  examinations  of  the  Classes 
for  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Merit  will  take  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Medical  or 
Surgical  Officers,  or  Lecturers,  or  at  the  Anatomical  Museum 
or  Library. 


SOCIETY  OF  ART  S.— 

kj  SPECIAL  PRIZE-LIST  FOR  1850-51. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations  in  1851,  which 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the  members  of  tlie  Society, 
as  the  successful  enlargement  of  an  idea  the  Society  lias  long 
aimed  to  realize,  has  appeared  to  the  Council  to  render  alto¬ 
gether  superfluous  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to 
pursue  its  ordinary  course  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  by  the  offer  of  its  usual  prizes  for 
tlic  session  of  1850  and  1851. 

The  Council  have  therefore  considered  how  they  might 
most  usefully  apply  that  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Society 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  useful  work  they 
can  undertake,  and  one  they  believe  to  be  strictly  auxiliary  to 
the  views  of  their  Royal  President  H.  It.  H.  the  Prince ‘Al¬ 
bert,  and  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition, 
will  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  philosophical  treatises 
on  the  various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  which  shall  set 
forth  the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  to  the 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  Council  accordingly  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
the  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS 
for  the  best,  and  the  Society’s  SMALL  MEDAL  and 
TEN  POUNDS  for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  exhibited  in  the  section  of  Raw  Materials  and 
Produce. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY- FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Machinery. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Manufactures. 

A  LARGE  MEDAL  and  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  for 
the  best,  and  a  SMALL  MEDAL  and  TEN  POUNDS 
for  the  second-best  treatise  on  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Each  treatise  must  occupy,  and  not  exceed,  eighty  pages  of 
the  size  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises. 

The  Society  will  also  award  its  Large  Medal  and  Twenty- 
five  Guineas  for  the  best  general  treatise  upon  the  Exhibition 
ir  ated  commercially,  politically,  and  statistically;  and  Small 
Medals  for  the  best  treatises  on  any  special  object  or  class  of 
objects  exhibited. 

The  treatises  for  which  rewards  arc  given  are  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Society  ;  and  if  deemed  suitable  for  publication, 
should  the  Council  see  fit,  they  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
printed  and  published,  and  will  award  to  the  author  the  net 
amount  of  any  profits  which  may  arise  from  the  publication 
after  the  payment  of  the  expenses. 

The  treatises  to  be  delivered  at  the  Society’s  House  on  or 
before  the  30th  of  June  1851. 

In  announcing  this  List,  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  to  confine  the  rewards  of  the  Society  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  named  there,  though,  for  the  reasons  given,  they  do  not 
anticipate  that  communications  of  interest  on  other  subjects 
will  be  submitted. 

18,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  (By  order) 

Aug.  8th  1850.  GEORGE  GROVE,  Sec. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.— Notice  is 
hereby  given, that  on  the  29th  instant  the  CHIEF  OFFICE  of 
this  COMPANY  in  London  will  be  REMOVED  to  Nos.  20 
and  21,  Poultry. 

BENJN.  HENDERSON,  Resident  Secretary. 

3,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion  House,  Sept.  3,  1850. 


THE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1836.  Incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1 ,  Moorgate  Street. 

In  this  institution  are  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  mutual 
association  with  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company.  The 
assured  in  the  Participation  Branch  derive  the  whole  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  class,  divided  every  five  years. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1836,  the  Company  has  issued  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Thousand  Policies  ;  the  sums  thereby  assured 
amounting  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  Next  Division  w ill  be  made  in  the 
year  1851  ;  and  in  participating  in  that  Division,  Policies  ef¬ 
fected  before  30th  April  next  will  derive  One  Year’s  Additional 
Profit  above  Policies  effected  at  a  later  period. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,. Secretary. 


ECONOMIC  LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


XU  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages— The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Y'ear. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62 \l.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseable  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

RANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
i  i  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


u 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  184«. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  a  d 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

633  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1 ,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

115  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

Under  the  especial  Patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Field-Marshal  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  K.G.  <Src. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

X  and  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  Established  A.D.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES. 

13,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.  F.R.S.  R.E.  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Admiral  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn, 
lit.  G.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Brad¬ 
ford,  G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross, 
G.C.M.G.  K.C.II. 

Lt.-Gn.  Sir  J.  Gardiner,  K.C.II. 

Major -Gen.  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  R  A. 

Capt.Sir  G.  Back ,  R.N.  F.R.S. 


Maj.- Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Ed.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Maj. -Gen.  Arnold,  K.H.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  Esq.  M.D. 
Capt.  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  Esq.  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Jno.  Rolt,  K.C.B. 
Maj.F.  S.  Sotheby,C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock, G.C.B. 
Capt.  William  Cuppagc,  R.N. 
Capt.  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Dudley  St.  Lcgcr  Hill,  K.C.B. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 
Physician — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
Counsel — J.  Measure,  Esq.  4,  Serlc  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Solicitor — Rowland  Ncate,  Esq.  57,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Actuary — John  Finlaison,  Esq.  the  Government  Calculator 
and  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. 


Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every 
profession  and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the 
Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and  by  payment  of  a 
moderate  addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase 
of  risk,  persons  assured  in  this  ottiee  may  change  from  one 
climate  to  another  without  forfeiting  their  policies. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  among  the  assured. 

JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 


DRITANNIA  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

I  )  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

Policies  may  thus  be  effected  at  lower  rates  than  arc  gene¬ 
rally  required  for  the  term  of  seven  years  only ;  whilst  the 
holders  have  the  same  security  for  the  payment  of  theii 
claims,  whenever  death  may  happen,  as  if  they  paid  double 
tlic  amount  of  premium  which  would  be  charged  for  assuran¬ 
ces  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

Increasing  rates  of  premium  on  a  new  and  remarkable  plan 
for  securing  loans  or  debts;  a  less  immediate  payment  being 
required  on  a  policy  for  the  whole  term  of  life  than  in  any 
other  office. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  ail  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 
Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

Whole  Premium  aftc 
Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

30  . 

.  2  3  6 

.  1  4  11 

.  2  9  10 

40  . 

.  1  9  2 

.  2  18  4 

45  . 

.  1  14  10 

.  3  9  8 

50  . 

.  4  5  0 

55  . 

. .  2  12  9 

.  5  5  6 

60  . 

.  6  13  4 

PETER  MORRISON,  Resident  Director. 


/  1 ANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— The 

Committee  of  Management  of  the  Canterbury  Associa¬ 
tion  hereby  Give  Notice,  that  information  about  tiio  Colony 
and  Ships  preparing  to  Sail  may  be  obtained  at  this  office,  or 
at  the  Colonists’ Rooms,  1  \,  Adelphi  Terrace,  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  intending  settlers  and  others  desirous  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

II.  F.  ALS  TON,  Secretary. 

N.B.  For  information  (in  print)  as  to  the  Principles,  a  Plan 
of  the  Association,  and  the  Topography  of  the  Settlement,  see 
the  “  Canterbury  Papers,”  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  price  6<i. 
each,  published  by  J.  W.  Paiikkr,  West  Strand  ;  and  obtain 
able  from  all  respectable  Booksellers. 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  7tli  September  1850. 


X)  BOOKSELLERS  and  STATIONERS. 

— To  be  DISPOSED  OF.  a  first-rate  BUSINESS  in  the 


City  of  MONTREAL,  Canada. 

The  STOCK,  which  is  well  selected,  in  excellent  order,  and 
moderate  in  quantity,  "  ill  be  offered  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  and 
an  extensive  Newspaper  business  Ls  attached  to  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Shop,  which  is  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the 
city,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  Bindery  and  Ware- 
room  attached  to  it. 

As  the  terms  will  be  cosy,  this  may  in  every  respect  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  favourable  opportunity  to  take  up  a  genteel 
a  id  profit  iblc  retal  business' 

All  particulars  will  be  made  known,  to  principals  only,  on 
application  ti  Messrs.  Joseph  Clayton  and  Son,  News 
Agents,  265,  Strand,  London ;  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  or  Messrs.  Lumsden  and  Son,  Glasgow. 

August  1850. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— 

J-  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Promises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NI  .'OLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  ure  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  I).  Nicole,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees* 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoi.l  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 


[  LIMBIRD  ENGRAVES  A  CARD- 

*  *  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  tlic  very  best  cards 
for  4  s.  Hd.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  maehe,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-cases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  Gd.  Writing- 
papers  at  9c/.  Is.  ls.  Gd.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMBIRD’S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine  St. 


TABLE  and  DESSERT  KNIVES  in 

Jl  CASES. — MECHI,  Cutler,  4,  Leadenhall  Street,  has  an 
excellent  variety  of  perfectly  new  Patterns  in  Ivory,  Pearl,  and 
Agate  Dessert  Knives  in  Cases,  and  every  description  of  Table 
Knives,  excellent  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price.  Also  a 
variety  of  Knife  Sharpeners,  several  new  patterns,  Wharn- 
cliffe  Pen-knives,  Scissors,  Razors,  Strops,  Paste,  and  Shav¬ 
ing-brushes,  &c.  Ilis  Razor-strops  and  Paste  arc  well  worth 
the  att  •ntion  of  those  who  find  shaving  difficult. 


ADD  FEATHER-BEDS  Redressed  and 

\y  Purified  by  Steam  with  Patent  Machinery. — This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by 
expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge- 
for  dressing,  3c/.  per  lb.  Old  and  mothy  Mattresses  effectually 
cured  and  remade;  fetched  and  returned  carriage-free  within 
five  miles.  Heal  and  Sons’  list  of  Bedding,  containing  full 
particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post  on 
application  to  their  factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 


UARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby**- 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.Lazf.nby  and  Son  's  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues, 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
ftc.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 


Metcalfe  and  co.’s  new  pattern 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  ls.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  me  st  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  o2 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  r,  Oxford  Street 


I  ADIES  TRAVELLING,  or  during  the 

XJ  Promenade,  the  Aquatic  Excursion,  or  while  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  tlic  sun,  will  find  ROW¬ 
LAND'S  KALYDOR  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the 
Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording 
the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  health¬ 
ful  state  of  the  skin  Freckles,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Spots,  Pim¬ 
ples,  Flushes,  and  Diseolourations,  also  fly  before  its  applica¬ 
tion,  ar.d  give  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  ancl  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tlic  several  Courts  of  Europe.  ’  It  is  imperative  on  Pur¬ 
chasers  to  sec  that  the  words  “  Rowland’s  Kalydor  ”  arc  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  4s.  Gd.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  A. 
Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


rrHE  MOST  SERIOUS  CASES  OF 

1  DROPSY  CURED  bj  HOLLOW  A!  9  PILLS* — Tbe 
causes  of  Dropsy  are  various,  but  it  generally  arises  from  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
system  ;  to  remedy  this,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  as  Hol¬ 
loway’s  Pills,  as  they  purify  the  blood,  strengthen  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  thereby  gradually  diminish  the  collected  fluid, 
and  if  persevered  in  till  the  cure  is  completed,  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  accumulating  again.  Many  persons  that  have 
suffered  from  dropsy  can  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  these  medi¬ 
cines,  especially  females  at  the  turn  of  life,  who  at  that 
period  are  more  particularly  predisposed  to  this  invidious 
disease.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway's 
Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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TO  TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

AND  TEA YELLIN G-M APS. 

(Stritunrf. 

“ They  should  find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  even/ 
person  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland ." — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  lf'e  hare  looked 
carefully  through  the  volumes :  they  are  admirably  ‘  got 
up' ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists." — Art-Journal . 


BLACK’S  TKAVELLIXG  IMA  I’  OF 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  With  all  the  Hoads 
and  Railways.  Size  32  inches  by  22J.  In  a  neat 
portable  case.  Price  4s.  (id. 

“»A  beautifully-executed  Map  of  England  and  Wales, 
which,  after  careful  observation  and  reference,  we  can 
characterize  as  being  among  the  most  correct  ever  is¬ 
sued.’  ’ — Mining  Journal. 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2s.  Gd. 

T)  LACK’S  TRAVELLING  MAP  OF 

1)  SCOTLAND.  With  all  the  Roads  and  Railways. 
Size  32  inches  by  22}.  In  a  neat  portable  case.  Price 
4s.  Gd. 

“  A  handsome-look  ng  Map,  of  large  dimensions,  yet 
so  well  mounted  that  it  folds  up  into  the  size  of  a 
pocket-book,  and  admits  at  the  same  time  of  a  partial 
examination.”— Spectator, 

A  Smaller  Map,  price  2s.  Gd. 


Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  2s.  6d. 
Black's  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  6d. 

BeachS  County  MaFs  of  Scotland.  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

Black  s  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  Is.  6d. 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland-  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  6d. 

ADAM  and  (IIARLES  BLACK,  Edinburgh, 
and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


T)  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

I  )  and  HOAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  194  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  10s.  Gd. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“  A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
— John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
useful  maps.”  —Athencvum. 


T)  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

_|  y  of  SCOTLAND;  <  o  itainingan  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  8s.  Gd. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.”—  Spectator. 


PLACE’S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO 

1)  THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
F.R.S.  G.L.  late  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  a  ininutely-ac curate 
Map,  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  by  Sidney 
Hall  ;  Views  of  the  Scenery,  by  various  distinguished 
Artists;  and  an  ample  Itinerary  of  all  the  Routes,  with 
the  Distances  accurately  laid  down.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  In  a  neat  portable  volume. 
Price  5s. 

“It  is  a  Picturesque  Guide  in  every  sense — its  de¬ 
scriptions  are  charmingly  written— its  intelligence  is 
ample  and  minute— and  its  illustrations  are  admirable 
specimens  of  art.” — Atlas. 

p  LACK’S  ECONOMICAL  TOURIST 

_I3  OF  SCOTLAND.  Containing  an  accurate  Tra¬ 
velling-Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Descriptive  Notices  of 
all  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roads,  and 
Four  engraved  Charts  of  those  localities  which  possess 
peculiar  Historical  or  Picturesque  interest.  Fifth 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  In  a  neat  closely- 
printed  volume.  Price  8s.  Gd. 

“  A  work  most  carefully  and  elaborately  compiled, 
containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  information 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.” — Scotsman. 

P  LACK’S  GUIDE  THROUGH  EDIN- 

JJ  BURGH.  Sixth  Edition.  Price  2s.  Gd.  And 
GUIDE  through  GLASGOW.  Third  Edition.  Price 
2s.  With  Maps  and  Views,  and  Description  of  the 
Environs. 

Both  these  works  are  compiled  for  the  special  use 
of  strangers;  their  contents  being  arranged  in  distinct 
walks,  indicated  by  different  colours  on  the  maps  of 
the  respective  cities.  The  tourist  is  thus  enabled  to 
traverse  the  ground  without  any  further  assistance, 
and  to  visit  all  that  is  worth  seeing  in  both  cities  in  a 
very  short  time. 
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“ Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS." — Sh ampere. 

On  the  20th  instant  will  he  published,  price  5s.  6 d.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS:  A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 

DESIGNED  FOR  TIIE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

OF  READERS. 

Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Fifth  Monthly  Part  was  published  on  the  1st  instant. 

Office,  No.  16,  WeUington  Street  North,  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  ;  and  all 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  DISPENSATORY,  or  Commentary  on  tlie  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain,  com- 

prising  the  Natural  History,  Df.scription,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  Robert  Ciiristison,  M.D.  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ordinary  Physician  to  the  Queen 
for  Scotland.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New 
Remedies  which  have  come  into  general  use  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  one 
thick  volume,  8vo.  (1,000  pp.)  price  20s.  cloth. 

“  We  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Christison’s  Dispensatory  to  all  our  readers,  as  an  indispensable  companion,  not 
in  the  study  only,  but  in  the  ‘Surgery’  also.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“  The  most  accurate,  the  best  arranged,  and  cheapest  work  of  the  kind.” — London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Medical  Science. 

By  the  same  Author , 

TREATISE  ON  POISONS,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Physiology, 

IL  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved.  In  one  thick  volume,  8vo. 
(986  pp.)  price  20s.  cloth. 

“  An  examination  of  the  whole  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  is  a  standard  publication;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  necessary  which  he  can  place  in  his  library.” — Medico- Chiujical  R  eview. 

“  Dr.  Christison’s  great  w'ork  on  poisons,  by  far  the  best  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  our  language.” — Black 3* 
wood's  Magazine. 

“One  of  the  greatest  additions  that  has  been  made  to  the  stores  of  medical,  and  especially  of  medico-legal 
literature.” — Buchner's  Repertori urn. 

By  the  same  Author, 

i  TREATISE  ON  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.  In  8vo. 

jTjL  price  8.5.  cloth. 

“  The  illustrative  cases,  thirty-one  in  number,  are  narrated  with  Dr.  Christison’s  usual  clearness,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Avork,  arc  highly  instructive.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.” — London  Medical 
Gazette.  - 

WILE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Surgery 

J.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  small  8vo.  containing  712  closely-printed  pages,  price  95.  cloth. 

“  We  had  occasion  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal  to  speak  in  deservedly  high  terms  of  Professor  Miller’s 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  pronounce  an  equally  favourable  judgment  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  volume  is  executed.” — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  two  volumes  form  together  a  more  complete  text-book  of  surgery 
than  any  one  that  has  been  heretofore  offered  to  the  student.” — Northern  Jour,  of  Medicine. 

By  the  same  Author, 

r|UIE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Second  Edition  in  tlie  Press. 

£  OUTLINES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY.  By  Sir  George  Ballingall,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

\  7  and  F.R.C.S.E.  Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.  &c.  Thid  Edition.  One  volume,  8vo.  542  pp.  price  145. 

“This  is  a  very  interesting  volume ;  Sir  George  BallingaU  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  profession  by 
former  writings,  and  the  present  work  will  not  derogate  from  Ills  literary  or  his  professional  reputation.” — 
Johnson's  Journal. 

“  The  author  has  coUected  and  arranged  the  whole  of  the  established  facts,  he  has  added  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  and  executed  a.  System  of  Military  and  Naval  Surgery  of  inestimable  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art.” — Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


TO  TOURISTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

This  day,  in  a  closely-printed  volume,  (800  pp.) 
price  105.  Gd. 

Y1UTDE  to  the  HIGHLANDS  and  IS- 

\J  LANDS  of  SCOTLAND,  including  ORKNEY 
and  ZETLAND;  Descriptive  of  their  Scenery,  Statis¬ 
tics,  Antiquities,  and  Natural  History;  containing  also, 
Directions  for  Visiting  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with 
a  Large  Map,  Views,  Tables  of  Distances,  Notices  of 
Inns,  See.  By  George  and  Peter  Anderson  of  Inver¬ 
ness.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  remodeUed  through¬ 
out. 

“  The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.” — Atlas. 

“  By  far  the  fullest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  best 
written  Guide  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  that  has 
ever  been  published.”—  Monthly  Review. 

“No  stranger  should  set  foot  in  the  Highlands  until 
he  has  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  Anderson’s 
Guide  ;  and,  moreover,  it  will  be  found  most  agreeable 
reading,  without  any  reference  to  the  express  purpose 
for  which  it  lias  been  written,  and  ought  therefore  to 
have  a  place  in  every  library.” — Scotsman. 

“  The  first  thing  the  tourist  should  ask  for  when  he 
comes  here  to  enjoy  a  few  pleasure  excursions  over 
Scotland  is  Anderson’s  Guide.”— Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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OSEPII  CLAYTON  and  SON, 

EXPRESS  NEWSPAPER  AGENTS, 

Removed  from  320  to  265,  Strand.— MORNING  PAPERS  for- 
Avardcd  to  country  agents  and  private  gentlemen  by  the  first 
trains  that  leave  London  on  every  line  of  railway.  J.  C.  and 
Sun  having  devoted  some  years  to  this  branch  of  the  news- 
paper  business,  invite  country  agents  to  test  their  capability 
of  executing  orders  for  the  morning  papers.  Specimen 
copies  of  any  London  paper  sent  on  application.  Every 
London  newspaper  and  periodical  published. 

J.  C.  and  Son  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  Nobi¬ 
lity,  Gentry,  Clergy,  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Mana¬ 
gers  of  Literary  Institutions,  and  the  numerous  body  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Spectator  whom  they  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  supplying  with  that  Journal,  that  they  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  them  with  any  other  London  Newspapers  they  may 
require,  with  the  same  punctuality  they  have  supplied  that 
Journal  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Evening  Mail,  published  three  times  a  week,  contain¬ 
ing  the  news  and  leading  articles  of  the  Times  for  the  week, 
forwarded  immediately  it  is  published. 

Newspaper  and  Advertising  Agency  Office,  265,  Strand. 
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JILVER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 


Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Rank,  have  recently 
finished  several  neAv  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste¬ 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  SilverTea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
rielily  chased. 

£  s.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


£42  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 


In  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  (reduced  from  165.  to)  95. 

'THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY  By 

JL  John  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Old  English 
Gentleman.”  Comprising  Instructions  on  every  matter 
connected  with  Hunting,  Shooting,  Coursing,  and  Fish¬ 
ing,  the  Condition  of  Horses,  Breeding  and  Breaking 
of  Dogs,  Preservation  of  Game,  Destroying  Vermin,  Sc c. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

Price  reduced  from  4/.  45.  to  21.  125.  Gd. 

TYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

I.  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  has  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland.” 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  165. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

WILE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 

fi  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 

pROWN’S  LECTURES  ON  ETHICS 

H  y  (or  Moral  Philosophy),  with  a  Preface  by  Dis. 
Chalmers.  Post  8vo.  reduced  to  65. 

“  The  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  from  men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all  ages.”  —  Preface  by 
Dr.  Chalmers. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index;  reduced  from 
21.  2s.  to  1/.  85. 

The  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  one  vol.  I85. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  4to.  with  35  Engravings,  price  155. 

A  SYSTEM  of  ARCHITECTURE, 

with  the  PKACTICE  of  BUILDING.  By  Wit- 
liam  Hosking,  F.S.A.  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  in  connexion 
with  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  King’s 
College,  London.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Treatises  on 
MASONRY  and  JOINERY,  by  Thomas  Tredgold, 
C.E. ;  and  CARPENTRY,  by  Thomas  Young,  F.R.S. : 
forming  the  Articles  under  these  heads  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.;  and  John  Weale,  London. 

%*  The  Three  last  Treatises  may  be  had  separately,  35. 
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In  a  few  days,  foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

17  I D  0  L  0  N,  or  the  Course  of  a  Soul ; 

Jj  and  other  Poems.  By  Walter  R.  Cassels. 
William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 


Just  published, 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

Nos.  186  and  187,  price  6s.  each;  being  the  IN¬ 
DEX  to  Vols.  LI.  to  LXXX.  inclusive. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

/CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— Mr. 

\J  Godley’s  Private  Journal,  just  received,  will  be 
printed  in  the  forthcoming  Number  (VII.)  of  THE 
CANTERBURY  PAPERS. 

Published  by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand ;  and  sold 
by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

THE  LION-HUNTER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

This  day  is  published,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

The  second  edition  of  mr. 

GORDON  CUMMING'S  ADVENTURES  IN 
■SOUTH  AFRICA. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

“  WAR  IN  HUNGARY. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.  price  10s-.  6d. 

T  OTJIS  KOSSUTH  and  the  LAST  EE- 

Yj  VOLUTIONS  in  HUNGARY  and  TRANSYL¬ 
VANIA  ;  containing  a  detailed  Biography  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Magyar  Movement. 

London  :  John  Rodwell,  46,  New  Bond  Street. 

Published  this  day,  price  Is. 

A  SERMON  ADDRESSED  TO  THOSE 

1\  WHO  ARE  SEEKING  TRUTH  AMIDST  CON¬ 
FLICTING  CLAIMS.  Preached  at  Lewes,  on  the 
Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Aldridge,  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  John’s  sub 
Castro. 

R.  Folthorp,  Brighton;  Rivingtons,  London. 

DR.  SCOITERN  ON  SUGAR  MANUFACTURE. 
Just  published,  in  8vo.  with  Illustrations  (one 
coloured),  price  10s.  6 d.  cloth, 

The  manufacture  of  sugar, 

in  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  Chemically  Consi¬ 
dered.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.  Lond.  late  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersgate  College  of  Medicine. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  cloth, 

CORPULENCE ;  or  Excess  of  Eat  in  the 
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VT  and  PEOPLE. 

By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury. 
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Gazette. 

Henry'  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 
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in  proof  of  a  Christian  Sabbath. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Rohe  -will  sanction  no  compromise  in  Ireland,  but  resolutely  takes 
Her  stand  against  England  on  the  field  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 
The  Synod  of  Thurles  has  resulted  in  a  publication  of  its  decree, 
■which  proclaims  that  the  Pope  has  linaUy  decided,  “  without  ap¬ 
peal,”  against  the  connexion  of  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  with 
the  said  CoUeges,  and  that  a  fund  will  he  raised  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ireland ;  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  meanwhile  being  referred  for  study  to  the  seminaries  at  St. 
Jarlath's  and  Rome  itself.  The  refusal  of  the  Prelates  to  accept 
any  connexion  with  the  Godless  CoUeges  was  mentioned  before. 
In  fact,  they  have  taken  a  very  determined  stand  against  all  such 
abominations ;  as  their  Primate,  Dr.  CuHen,  has  recently  edited, 
if  not  written,  in  Rome,  an  astronomical  paper  in  which  is  upheld 
the  doctrine  that  the  Earth  is  as  big  as  all  the  heavenly  bodies  put 
together,  and  is  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe — else  how  can 
man  be  the  lord  of  the  creation  ?  Such  is  Dr.  Cullen's  argument : 
he  withstands  the  heresies  of  Parsonstown  as  well  as  those  of  Trin¬ 
ity  or  Queen’s  CoUege.  “Eppur  si  rnuove”  :  the  conclusion  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  in  Ireland,  to  place  themselves  in  resistance  to 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Rosse,  against  landowner,  farmer,  and 
labourer — for  to  resist  science  is  to  resist  all  improvement — is  a 
resolution  to  lie  down  before  a  railway  train  :  some  day  a  “  dreadful 
accident  ”  will  sweep  away  a  part  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  soon  after,  a  piece  more  ;  and  so  on  till  it  be  all  gone. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Government  seems  to  he  rather  dis¬ 
mayed  at  the  prospect  of  a  contest  with  the  Roman  Catholic  au¬ 
thorities  ;  and  the  DubHn  Whig  journal  puts  forth,  with  an  official 
ostentation,  a  “  memorandum  ”  declaring  that  the  publication  of  a 
Synodical  decree  is  unusual,  and  that  the  decree  is  not  valid  until 
it  receive  the  counter-signature  of  the  Pope  ;  a  hint  that  it  is  not 
yet  binding  on  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  counter-signatui’e 
may  possibly  be  averted  by  representations  to  Rome.  But  if  the 
Romish  Prelates  of  Ireland  will  take  up  a  position  of  pitched  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Government,  so  as  to  ally  the  Government  with  the 
advance  of  science  and  of  material  prosperity  in  that  country,  we 
•do  not  see  why  Ministers  should  flinch  from  so  honourable  and 
easy  a  contest. 


The  turn  of  events  in  Germany  is  favourable  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists.  The  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  his  Minister  Hassen- 
pflug  have  not  been  able  to  hold  out  long  enough  even  for  the 
most  prompt  and  partial  aid  from  without ;  neither  of  them  has 
shown  any  degree  of  capacity  or  hardihood  to  make  good  the  auda¬ 
cious  position  which  he  had  taken.  Hassenpflug’s  final  detection  in 
flight,  through  his  hysterical  exclamation,  “  Do  not  persecute  mo, 
sir,”  to  a  railway  passenger  who  Avas  talking  at  him,  and  then  his 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  are  forms  of  defeat  such  as  are 
courted  only  by  the  very  weak.  The  fugitive,  however,  after  a 
struggling  agony  of  alarm  like  that  of  a  mouse  in  the  hand  of 
curious  housewife,  was  aHowed  to  get  away ;  and  ho  reached  Ha- 
nau,  where  he  and  his  master  have  set  up  a  “  Provisional  GoA’ern- 
ment” !  If  Hesse-Cassel  be  allowed  to  settle  its  own  affairs,  how¬ 
ever,  uncrippled  by  inteiwention  of  larger  states,  the  result  is  easy 
to  be  discerned. 

So  it  is  said  will  the  Duchies  he  left  to  their  contest  Avith 
Denmark,  no  foreign  power  intervening.  Of  course  that  does 
not  equally  predetermine  the  result ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Danish 
General,  recently  exhibited  in  his  military  operations,  simply  to 
repel  aggression  and  to  remain  passive,  Avith  the  view  of  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  SchlesAvig-Holsteiners  their  treasure  and  hopefulness,  is 
about  as  formidable  a  policy  as  any  that  could  be  adopted  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  a  victory  in  the  field  could  not  finally 
establish  the  hold  of  Denmark  OArer  her  reluctant  provinces.  Anil 
if  it  is  true  that  the  AHied  Powers  cannot  arrange  an  intervention, 


such  a  fact  in  itself  is  a  sign  that  Unconstitutional  Monarchism  is 
losing  its  prestige  in  Teutonic  Europe. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  just  made  one  of  those  ambiguous 
manifestoes  which  announce  nothing  except  that  he  has  some  pro¬ 
pose  in  his  head  which  he  Avill  not  explain.  The  conjecture  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  announcement  is,  that  he  is  gratified  at  the  moderate 
tone  of  certain  municipal  elections — to  which  he  alludes  by 
name ! — and  that  he  Avill  show  his  satisfaction  by  residing  for  a 
little  while  in  Berlin  without  his  Queen ;  in  other  words,  he  will 
lie  to  for  a  little  while,  hut  without  dropping  anchor,  ready  to 
make  off  if  the  beloved  Berliners  should  have  a  relapse  of  immode¬ 
rateness.  Imagine  Queen  "Victoria  coming  to  Buckingham  Palace 
avowedly  on  the  strength  of  a  Town-Council  election !  Furthermore, 
although  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  has  misunderstood  him,  he  is  still 
“  a  true  German,”  quite  stanch  in  his  Germanism,  and  so  forth ;  an 
assertion  put  in  several  forms,  hut  in  none  explicitly.  Whether  it 
means  that  he  is  “  German  ”  as  contradistinguished  from  Dane, 
and  so  bent  on  reserving  the  Duchies  to  the  Federation — or  “Ger¬ 
man  ”  in  the  resolve  to  work  for  unity — or  “  German  ”  in  his  phi¬ 
losophy — we  cannot  tell :  the  last,  however,  is  the  most  improbable 
conjecture  ;  the  second  the  most  likely. 


Somewhat  more  to  the  South,  the  aspect  of  political  affairs  is 
not  less  favourable  to  sound  political  views.  We  would  not,  in¬ 
deed,  trust  to  the  passing  aspect  of  the  A\reek ;  but  the  politician 
cannot  ignore  even  the  most  transient  signs,  though  he  may  not 
yield  up  his  judgment  to  them.  Something  appears  to  have  failed 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  his  plans ;  for  it  is  now 
understood,  that  instead  of  setting  forth  on  another  tour,  he  brings 
his  travels  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  on  the  plea  of  “  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season.”  His  being  affected  with  neuralgia  gives 
some  colour  to  that  plea;  hut  another  obstacle  is  suggested, 
in  the  emptied  state  of  his  purse,  and  reviving  pecuniary  “  diffi¬ 
culties  ”  in  their  most  intractable  form, — -also  probable  enough. 
A  still  more  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he  has  found  it  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  leave  the  capital  open  to  the  intriguings  on  behalf  of  other 
pretenders  to  monarchical  power.  Not  that  he  can  fear  much 
from  pretenders  who  declare,  as  the  Due  de  Chambord  has  just 
done  through  one  of  his  retainers,  that  he  cannot  accept-  the  ci’oaati 
as  the  gift  of  the  French  nation, — that  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
republic  might  do  so,  but  that  ho,  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
cannot ;  implying  that  as  he  holds  his  power  by  “  the  grace  of 
God,”  he  can  recognize  no  other  donor.  This  is  applying  the  fable 
e  perverso — declining  to  set  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  preferring 
to  rely  on  prayer ;  inverting  the  axiom  “  aide-toi,”  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  confuted  by  all  experience,  that  Heaven  helps  only  the 
passive  and  inert.  The  pretender  who  relies  on  such  a  policy  can 
occasion  no  considerable  uneasiness  to  M.  Bonaparte.  But  he  may 
reflect,  that  although  the  Due  de  Chambord  is  head  of  the  Legiti¬ 
mists,  the  party  includes  a  Berryer  and  perhaps  a  Thiers  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  not  safe  men  to  leave  umvatched  or  unchecked. 
Besides,  the  Orleanists  are  not  likely  to  be  so  subservient  to  ma¬ 
ternal  influence  as  the  sickly  Chambord  ;  and  among  the  Orleanists 
is  Changarniei-. 

The  decision  of  the  Gonseils-Generaux  has  been  by  no  means  so 
distinct  as  it  was  expected  to  be :  the  statistical  resume  of  their 
conclusions  exhibits  every  variety  of  opinion  ;  and  upon  the  Avhole, 
although  a  considerable  number  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  some 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  even  those  Councils  almost  uniformly 
suggest  that  any  revision  must  be  made  Avithiu  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  and  by  constitutional  means.  The  general  effect  of 
these  municipal  decisions,  if  general  effect  may  be  inferred,  is, 
that  although  they  would  gladly  see  improvements  of  details,  they 
advise  a  firm  hold  on  the  main  body  of  the  Constitution.  This  is 
a  very  different  judgment  from  the  one  Avishfully  anticipated  by 
the  Napoleonists ;  and  so  far  as  the  Councils- General  go,  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  against  any  coups  d’etat.  Without  relying  too  much, 
therefore,  on  these  declarations  as  conveying  an  exact  expression  of 
the  national  feeling,  and  without  supposing  that  Louis  Napoleon 
abandons  his  tours  in  the  fear  of  encountering  a  reception  more 
cold  and  hostile  than  any  Avhich  he  has  yet  experienced,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  such  a  Avidely  extended  expression  of  opi¬ 
nions  not  accordant  with  his  OAvn  projects,  may  have  taken  away 
his  appetite  for  courting  further  provincial  festivities.  For  the 
present,  the  Councils- General  may  be  said  to  have  “  pronounced  ” 
more  distinctly  and  authoritatively  than  the  councils-convivial 
gathered  round  the  putative  Napoleon  at  the  festive  board. 


Although  wc  have  advices  from  East  and  West,  neither  sends  us 
intelligence  of  any  Arery  eventful  character.  Political  discussion  in 
the  United  States,  even  over  the  ceaseless  quarrel  on  the  Slavery 
question,  is  merged  in  the  social  gossip  about  the  hanging  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webster  for  murder,  and  the  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind  at  the 
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land  where  her  contractor,  Mr.  ISarnum,  is  one  of  “  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.”  The  most  dignified  intelligence  respecting  the  East  is  that 
•which  London  sends  to  India — that  Sir  William  Gomm,  after  being 
once  so  unceremoniously  deprived  of  the  military  command  in  chief 
to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  is  now  to  succeed  the  able  and 
impracticable  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Still  more  important  to  us  who 
care  for  the  march  of  practical  science,  is  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
has  curtailed  the  passage  of  news  from  India,  in  the  stage  between 
Trieste  and  London,  to  two  days. 


The  slaughter  of  the  week  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  contest  between  the  company  and  its  servants, 
with  the  wholesale  substitution  of  strangers  for  the  familiar 
hands  ;  and  many  will  ascribe  it  to  the  change.  It  will  be  said, 
that  if  men  are  so  negligent  as  to  incur  death  themselves,  a  for¬ 
tiori  they  will  be  negligent  of  passengers’  lives.  But  the  men  im¬ 
plicated  in  this  accident  do  not,  wc  believe,  belong  to  the  class  of 
servants  implicated  in  the  “  strike,”  which  probably  had  slight 
share,  if  any,  in  producing  the  accident.  Still,  the  public  rigour 
of  vigilance  which  will  expect  the  Company  to  account  for  their 
conduct  is  not  altogether  unjust :  on  the  face  of  the  case,  there 
is  very  gross  misarrangement  in  a  plan  which  permits  labourers, 
not  efficiently  superintended,  to  continue,  in  a  fog,  just  as  a  train 
is  expected,  the  operation  of  laying  down  ballast.  Not  only  does 
the  safety  of  the  men  seem  to  be  improperly  risked  in  such  a  ser¬ 
vice,  but  the  casualty  which  was  fatal  to  them  might  have  cast 
upon  the  line  some  obstruction  less  yielding  than  their  bodies,  and 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  passengers. 


ditlD  3ilitrnpnlto. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  Tuesday,  a  motion  to  reduce  the 
Recorder’s  salary  from  3000?.  a  year  to  2500?.  a  year  was  negatived,  after 
debate,  by  thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-four.  The  salary  will  in  future  be 
3000?.  a  year,  “in  full  of  nil  fees,  emoluments,  and  advantages,  hereto¬ 
fore  received  by  the  Recorder.” 

The  candidates  now  in  the  field  arc  Mr.  Montague  Chambers,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  Q.C.,  recently  appointed  City  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Merewetlier,  City  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Common  Ser¬ 
geant,  and  Mr.  Bodkin  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar. 


The  revision  of  the  Parliamentary  voting-lists  is  now  in  progress  under 
Mr.  Thomas  Young  M'Christie.  There  are  665  objections  and  140  claims 
made  by  the  Liberals,  and  744  objections  and  8  claims  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives. 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Wednesday,  James  Darville,  the  labourer 
who  killed  his  wife  near  Harrow  by  striking  her  on  the  head  with  a  scithe, 
was  tried  for  the  homicide.  The  couple  had  been  drinking ;  they  quarrelled, 
and  Darville  hit  the  woman  with  the  scithe  ;  bramble  was  twisted  round  the 
blade  of  the  instrument,  but  this  guard  seems  to  have  slipped  aside  when  the 
blow  was  struck.  The  man  appeared  very  sorry  when  he  saw  the  effect 
of  the  fatal  blow.  He  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  one 
year’s  imprisonment. 

Bragwell  and  Wren,  two  voung  men,  were  convicted  of  attempting  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  from  an  old  gentleman  by  threats  of  accusing  him  of  abominable 
conduct.  They  seem  to  be  part  of  a  gang.  The  Judge,  observing  that  such 
atrocious  attempts  must  be  checked  by  severe  punishment,  sentenced  them 
to  twenty  years’  transportation. 

On  Thursday,  John  Gould  was  tried  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  named 
Towers.  The  evidence  showed  that  it  was  a  homicide  by  misadventure. 
Gould,  an  old  soldier,  decorated  with  two  medals,  is  tollman  in  the  Yauxhall 
Bridge  Road  ;  a  window  of  the  toll-house  overlooks  a  lane,  apparently  little 
frequented ;  Gould  had  been  washing  a  basin  with  boiling  water,  and  ho 
emptied  it  out  of  the  window,  having  no  reason  to  believe  at  that  time  that 
any  one  was  passing.  Unfortunately,  two  children  had  wandered  thither ; 
the  scalding  water  fell  upon  Towers,  and  eventually  caused  his  death.  Gould 
offered  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  to  the  parents.  Officers  in  the  Army 
gave  him  an  excellent  character.  He  was  at  once  acquitted  and  discharged. 

Howard  Augustine  Styles  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  uttering  a  forged 
bill  of  exchange  for  300?.  lie  deposited  it  at  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
and  got  credit  on  the  strength  of  it.  Yesterday  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
transported  for  life. 

Archer  and  Davis  were  convicted  of  robbing  the  clerk  of  Sanders  and  Co., 
at  Bankside.  Sentence,  fifteen  years’  transportation. 

James  Cole  was  tried  for  complicity  in  stealing  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
Mr.  Thwaites,  a  Covent  Garden  salesman.  This  was  the  ease  where  the 
person  robbed  was  supposed  to  have  been  drugged  in  a  public-house  before 
he  was  rifled.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  ordered  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years. 

Crosby,  the  clever  rogue  who  swindled  people  in  the  guise  of  “  Captain 
Crosby,  R.N.,”  pleaded  guilty  to  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  and 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months’  imprisonment. 

Yesterday,  William  Edward  Eike,  convicted  of  stealing  a  debenture  for 
2000?.  from  the  South-western  Railway  Company,  was  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  seven  years. 


At  Lambeth  Police  Office,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Rice  Stack  has  twice  ap¬ 
peared  to  answer  a  charge  of  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  150?.  On  Sa¬ 
turday,  Mr.  Norton  gave  his  decision  in  the  matter,  recapitulating  the  facts 
of  the  case.  An  advertisement  appeared  from  “  Captain  Wilson,”  offering 
to  advance  money  to  military  gentlemen ;  Lieutenant  Stack  wanted  some 
cash,  and  made  inquiries  about  Wilson  ;  the  upshot  was,  that  a  person  called 
on  the  Lieutenant  representing  himself  to  be  Wilson’s  clerk.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  about  a  loan,  he  told  Mr.  Stack  that  it  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Wilson  to  have  some  authority  or  power  to  act  on  his  behalf,  and 
with  a  number  of  parchments  produced  a  stamp,  which  he  said  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sign.  Mr.  Stack,  supposing  that  ho  was  dealing 
with  respectable  parties,  wrote  his  name  across  the  stamp,  which  was 
the  position  in  which  the  clerk  placed  it  ;  and  having  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  accept  the  services  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stack  replying  in  the  negative,  he  desired  that  gentleman  to  write 
the  word  “accepted”  over  his  name.  This  done  he  took  away  the  papers. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Stack  discovered  how  he  had  been  tricked,  he  inserted  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  papers  warning  the  public  against  using  the  bill.  When 
next  Lieutenant  Stack  saw  the  stamped  piece  of  paper,  it  was  presented  to 


him  filled  up  as  a  bill  of  exchange  for  150?.  ;  ho  folt  justified  in  snatching  it 
from  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  and  destroying  it ;  and  it  was  with  this  action  that 
he  was  now  charged  criminally.  It  was  Mr.  Norton’s  opinion  that  the  bill 
was,  in  point  of  law,  a  forgery.  Mr.  John  Alexander  Jones,  from  whose 
clerk  the  bill  was  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  was  challenged  to  produce 
a  “  Mr.  Hart,”  who  was  said  to  be  the  bond  fide  holder  of  the  bill,  he 
having  given  a  consideration  for  it.  But  Mr.  Hart  was  not  produced  ;  and 
it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Stack’s  solicitor  that  the  said  Hart  was  no  other  than 
the  clerk  to  “  Captain  Wilson.”  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  solicitors  on  each  side,  but  the  result  was  only  to  strengthen 
the  Magistrate’s  view  of  the  case ;  and  he  finally  dismissed  the  charge,  as 
he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  like  a  felonious  taking  in  the  matter. 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Antonio  Molteni,  a  native  of 
Como,  was  charged  with  having  in  his  possession  3000  forged  notes  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Vienna ;  the  notes  were  copies  of  those  intended  for  circu¬ 
lation  in  Lombardy,  and  were  for  five  lire  each — about  3s.  4c?.  English.  John 
Forrester  arrested  the  foreigner  as  he  came  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Lee,'  an  en¬ 
graver  in  Holbom,  whom  Molteni  had  employed  to  print  the  notes  from  a 
plate.  When  arrested,  he  said  he  lived  in  Brook  Street,  and  dealt  in  glass 
and  china.  Before  the  Magistrate,  he  professed  not  to  understand  English; 
and  stated  through  an  interpreter,  that  a  gentleman  he  had  met  in  France 
had  employed  him  to  get  the  notes  printed.  Molteni  was  remanded.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  large  quantities  of  forged  paper  in  preparation  :  the  notes 
found  on  him  were  good  imitations,  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  Italian 
peasantry. 

Two  middle-aged  men  were  accused  of  attempting  to  commit  a  robbery  in 
Ilolborn.  They  broke  the  window  of  a  jeweller’s  shop,  and  had  their  hands 
on  the  property  when  they  were  seized.  They  made  no  attempt  to  run 
awTay,  but  confessed  their  guilt :  they  were  starving,  they  said ;  they7  were 
resolved  not  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  attempted  the  robbery  that  they 
might  be  transported.  One  of  them,  John  Deed,  said  he  had  until  lately7  got 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  family  by7  selling  goods  on  a  truck  in  the  New 
Cut,  Lambeth ;  but  the  Police  had  driven  him  away7,  and  his  family  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  [The  Police  have  been  very  busy7  of  late  in 
clearing  the  New  Cut  of  itinerant  dealers.]  The  candidates  for  transporta¬ 
tion  were  committed  for  trial. 

At  the  Thames  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday,  John  Murphy  was  charged 
with  being  in  the  Hutchison’s  Arms  public-honse,  Devonport  Street,  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony7.  The  curious  point  in  the  case  was  the  discovery 
of  the  rogue  by  a  cat.  Murphy  was  supposed  to  have  left  the  taproom  late 
at  night ;  the  cat  was  noticed  to  be  uneasy — rushing  at  the  fireplace,  mewing, 
purring,  and  exhibiting  anger.  This  induced  the  publican  to  look  up  the 
chimney;  whence  he  succeeded  in  drawing  down  Murphy  by  the  heels :  a 
candle  and  lucifer-matches  were  found  upon  him.  It  would  seem  that  in 
other  cases  the  prisoner  had  robbed  public-houses  by  concealing  himself  in 
the  chimney  at  night.  He  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  for  his  con¬ 
cealment  at  the  Hutchison’s  Arms. 

One  of  the  practices  of  cabmen  is  to  shun  fares  for  a  short  distance,  as  giv¬ 
ing  them  less  opportunity  for  extortion.  Alderman  Gibbs  has  administered  a 
warning  to  them  on  the  point.  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  landed 
from  a  steamer  at  London  Bridge,  and  got  into  an  empty  cab  ;  John  Smith, 
the  driver,  refused  to  take  Mr.  Nicholls  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  less  than 
half-a-crown — the  proper  fare  being  at  most  sixteenpence ;  and  he  was  very 
reluctant  to  show  his  badge.  Two  summonses  having  been  treated  with  neglect 
by  John  Smith,  he  was  eventually7  taken  into  custody  and  produced  at  the 
Mansionhouse.  There  he  attempted  to  escape  by  coining  a  number  of  lies. 
Alderman  Gibbs  fined  him  forty  shillings,  with  a  month’s  imprisonment  in 
default  of  payunent. 

Some  cabmen  have  adopted  a  trick  of  concealing  one  of  the  numbers  of 
their  badges ;  when  they  offend,  the  aggrieved  parties  take  their  number  ;  tho 
cabman  answering  to  that  number  on  the  register  is  summoned,  and  then  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  wrong  man  has  been  proceeded  against.  Several  cases  of  this 
kind  have  recently  occurred. 

Captain  Aaron  Smith’s  fracas  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  Bow  Street  Ma¬ 
gistrate’s  suggestion  in  dealing  with  the  case,  seem  to  have  effected  an  im¬ 
provement  for  foot-passengers  on  the  bridge :  the  toll  is  now  taken  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  thus  diminishing  the  delay  and  pressure  when  many  person 
arrive  at  the  same  time. 


Great  destruction  of  houses  and  other  property  has  been  inflicted  by7  fire, 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Cora  Exchange,  and  the  Exchange  itself 
did  not  altogether  escape.  The  fire  broke  out  early  on  Thursday  morning, 
in  a  house  in  Mark  Lane,  occupied  by  several  firms;  thence  it  spread  to 
Seething  Lane,  taking  firm  hold  of  the  extensive  premises  of  Ilayter  and 
How7ell,  army-packers ;  the  roof  of  the  Cora  Exchange  caught  the  flames, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  buildings  were  fired.  When  the  Fire  Brigade  arrived, 
they  devoted  their  efforts  to  save  the  Exchange  and  those  houses  on  which 
the  flames  had  not  much  hold,  and  in  this  they  succeeded ;  but  the  house  in 
Mark  Lane  and  Hayter  and  Howell’s  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  property7 
has  been  estimated  at  100,0007.  The  premises  in  which  the  fire  commenced 
were  very  extensive,  having  been  formerly  used  as  the  town  residence  of  one 
of  tlie  foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  erected  after  designs  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  presented  an  example  of  the  magnificence  of  the  early  City  man¬ 
sions.  Every  room  was  beautifully  panelled  ;  the  staircase,  which  was  up¬ 
wards  of  six  feet  wide,  was  formed  of  carved  oak  ;  and  splendid  specimens  of 
scroll-work  adorned  the  various  ceilings.  At  the  roar  of  the  house  stood 
what  was  formerly7  the  ambassador’s  private  chapel,  but  of  late  years  it  had 
been  converted  into  a  warehouse. 

A  destructive  firework-explosion  occurred  in  Spitalfields  at  noon  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Mr.  Clithero,  of  13  Weaver  Street,  had  an  extensive  factory7  at  the 
rear  of  his  house  ;  the  place  was  divided  into  compartments — the  mixing- 
house,  the  filling-room,  and  the  store-house.  Mr.  Clithero  was  employed 
with  John  Wheeler  in  the  mixing-house,  when,  by7  some  means  unknown, 
the  combustibles  took  fire  ;  there  was  a  violent  explosion,  and  the  two  men 
were  blown  out  of  the  building  into  the  yard,  terribly  burnt.  Presently7 
there  was  a  second  explosion,  the  fire  having  reached  the  filling-room  ;  and 
after  that  the  store-house  exploded,  with  a  crash  and  concussion  far  surpass¬ 
ing  the  preceding  shocks.  Houses  in  every  direction  were  more  or  less  shat¬ 
tered — window's  and  roofs  driven  in,  and  the  furniture  greatly  damaged.  The 
personal  casualties  were  less  serious  than  might  have  been  expected,  consist¬ 
ing  only  of  bruises  and  slight  cuts  from  broken  glass.  The  Fire  Brigade 
report  mentions  thirty-eight  houses  specifically  as  having  suffered ;  All 
Saints  Church  and  National  School  had  nearly  all  tbe  windows  smashed ; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  sheets  of  plate  glass  in  the  go  ;ds-dep6t 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  a  long  distance  off,  were  demolished.  The 
firemen  prevented  the  flames  from  spreading  beyond  the  ruins  of  the  factory. 
While  one  of  the  engines  was  hastening  to  the  place,  a  youth  was  knocked 
down  opposite  the  Mansionhouse,  and  the  wheels  went  over  his  head  and 
nock  ;  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  soon  after. 


Mr.  Allen,  a  shoemaker  of  Sloane  Square,  has  perished  in  attempting  to 
save  life.  While  at  Milbank  with  Iris  wife,  a  boy  fell  from  a  log  of  timber 
into  the  river  ;  Mr.  Allen  got  on  to  the  timber,  it  turned  over,  and  he  too 
fell  into  the  stream  :  both  man  and  boy  sank. 
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In  two  other  cases  bravery  has  met  with  more  success.  M.  Millien,  a 
Captain  in  the  National  Guard  of  St.  Pierre  les  Calais,  now  on  a  visit  to 
London,  has  rescued  two  children  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  at  Ivingsland. 
The  same  gentleman  has  saved  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  persons  from 
drowning. 

Moore,  a  man  emploved  at  the  Snrrey  Canal  Docks,  recently  jumped  into 
the  water  after  a  boy  who  had  fallen  from  a  barge,  and  brought  him  out  from 
under  the  vessel.  Moore  has  saved  five  persons  from  drowning  in  the  docks, 
and  three  in  other  places.  In  the  last  case,  the  boy  was  insensible  when 
brought  to  land;  Moore’s  wife  happened  to  be  washing,  and  she  immediately 
placed  him  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  and  thus  restored  him  before  medical  aid 
arrived. 

Some  children  picked  up  pieces  of  lemon-peel  opposite  a  fruiterer’s  shop  in 
Tooley  Street,  and  ate  them  ;  they  were  taken  ill,  and  one  died  a  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  showed  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  poisonous  com¬ 
pound  of  copper.  It  seems  that  the  peel  had  been  used  to  clean  copper  scales, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  street. 


$jjt  IJrnniuns. 

Spurred  by  the  Speaker’s  gazetted  notice  of  a  new  writ,  the  general 
bodv  of  Conservatives  in  Cambridge  University  have  agreed  upon  a  can¬ 
didate  in  preference  to  Mr.  Cowling,  the  candidate  of  the  Johnian  party. 
At  a  meeting  of  Conservative  members  of  the  Senate,  hold  in  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege  Lodge  on  the  13th,  it  was  resolved  that  the  putting  forward  of  Mr. 
Cowling  would  tend  practically  to  exclude  a  large  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  from  all  share  in  the  approaching  election  ;  and  “  that 
Loftus  Wigram,  Esq.,  [formerly  of  Trinity  College,]  Q.C.,  is  admirably 
qualified  to  represent  and  to  advocate  the  great  interests  of  the  University' 
in  Parliament.”  A  committee  was  formed  to  cany  out  the  resolutions. 
Mr.  "Wig-ram,  it  is  understood,  will  secure  much  of  the  immense  influence 
of  his  College :  he  was  eighth  wrangler  in  1825,  and  is  now  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  successful  member  of  the  Chancery  bar. 

The  candidates  for  Toole  are  reduced  to  four,  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
James  Adam  Gordon,  from  a  fear  of  dividing  the  Liberal  interest :  in  his 
farewell  address  he  declares  his  hope  that  “  whoever  wins  the  day,  whether 
Free-trader  or  Protectionist,  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  African  Squadron  and 
the  vagaries  of  the  Colonial  Office.” 

At  the  dinner  after  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cum¬ 
berland  Agricultural  Society,  in  Carlisle,  on  Thursday,  there  was  company 
of  mark.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  presided,  as  Lord  Brougham  had  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Sir  James  Graham,  Colonel  Low- 
ther,  M.P.,  the  Honourable  C.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  P.  Howard,  M.P., 
were  guests.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening — 
“  Success  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Agricultural  Society”; 
and  acknowledged  that  in  succeeding  Lord  Brougham,  “who  brought 
qualities  so  varied  and  so  high  to  every  matter  that  he  touched  and  which 
he  adorned,  he  himself  might,  must  appear  comparatively  flat,  tame,  and 
languid.” 

But  an  allusion  to  that  “  grey  old  Border  castle,”  Naworth  Castle,  of¬ 
fered  him  a  topic  which  he  pleasantly  and  characteristically  handled. 

The  time  was  not  so  many  hundred  years  back  when  the  gates  of  Na¬ 
worth  Castle,  as  of  many  other  similar  strong-holds  in  the  country,  were  only 
opened  for  men  clad  in  mail  or  doublets  of  proof,  who  perhaps  not  wholly' 
abstained  from  plunder,  and  who  went  abroad  with  a  resolution  to  share 
what  they  could  take  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  soil.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  they  were  intent  on  careful  husbandry  or  the  best  manuring,  but 
their  thoughts  were  rather  turned  to  those  fat  beeves  which  lie  would  not 
presume  to  say  they  “robbed,”  but  which  they  “recovered”  from  their 
neighbours  across  the  Border.  Well,  they  had  changed  their  system  since 
then.  There  were  some  who  fancied  that  they  still  admired  those  days  of 
yore.  He  certainly  loved  their  pictorial  associations,  but  he  thought  upon 
the  whole  that  we  had  a  much  better  time  of  it  in  the  present  day.  W  e 
tilled  our  lands  in  safety  ;  we  had  no  “  warder  on  the  wall,”  or  “  beacon  on 
the  hill,”  to  give  us  assurance  that  our  flockswere  not  to  be  carried  off  whole¬ 
sale,  and  that  our  shepherds  might  go  to  sleep  in  safety.  Nay  more,  we 
could  cross  the  Scottish  Border,  and  make  our  recognizances  across  the  Sol¬ 
way  ;  we  might  stretch  our  videttes  as  far  as  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale,  not  to 
burn  the  beeves  or  to  harry  the  stackyards,  but  to  examine — it  might  be 
sometimes  to  imitate — those  processes  of  agriculture  for  which  our  Scottish 
brethren  had  obtained  such  just  celebrity.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
especial  advantage  of  societies  and  meetings  like  the  present — that  our  know¬ 
ledge  might  not  be  confined  to  what  this  man  might  earn  in  our  own  parish, 
or  what  took  place  in  the  next  parish  or  the  next  ward  or  the  next  county, 
but  what  occurred  in  the  kingdom  at  large ;  what  invention  had  been  tried 
aud  tested  elsewhere ;  what  improvements  had  been  put  to  the  actual  test 
of  successful  operation  ;  what  implements  had  obtained  the  prize  in  other 
districts  ;  what  are  the  best  modes  of  rearing  and  fattening  stock  ;  what 
pedigrees  had  been  most  successful  in  introducing  symmetry  of  limb  and 
plenty  of  meat  ;  to  show  you,  in  short,  how  far  you  ought  to  rest  contented 
with  your  present  practice,  and  what  you  ought  to  strain  at  imitating  else¬ 
where. 

Sir  J ames  Graham  swelled  the  feeling  of  personal  geniality  by  historic 
praises  of  the  Howards. 

In  its  various  branches,  in  many  generations,  the  family  of  the  noble  Pre¬ 
sident  had  been  distinguished  for  spotless  honour,  for  social  virtue,  for  pub¬ 
lic  honest}-,  and  for  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  Neither  the  favours  nor  the  frowns  of  the  Court  had  been  able  to 
seduce  or  overawe  that  family.  Now,  those  were  great  claims.  The  father 
of  the  noble  lord  who  presided  was  for  a  long  period  the  representative  of 
that  county  in  Parliament.  It  was  Sir  James’s  good  fortune  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  aud  he  had  enjoyed  for 
a  long  period  his  cordial  friendship.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  of  liis  life, 
looking  back  to  the  great  transactions  in  which  he  took  a  part  with  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  he  might  freely  say  on  all  the  occasions — and  they  wore  many — in 
which  he  agreed  with  him,  were  subject,  matter  for  gratifying  reflection  to 
him ;  and  that  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  had  differed  from  the  noble 
lord  were  now,  even  at  that  late  hour,  subjects  of  painful  regret  to  him. 
All  were  disposed  to  look  with  kindness  upon  the  son  of  such  a  parent,  and 
he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  chan-man  was  worthy  of  his  descent. 

Turning  to  topics  more  closely  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  he  there  found  opportunity  to  praise  the  objects  of  his  toast, 
“the  tenantry  of  the  county.” 

Both  the  large  and  small  proprietors  of  the  county  had  shown  confidence 
in  agriculture.  For  every  shilling  they  had  expended  in  improving  their 
property,  he  bedieved  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  tenantry  had  spent 
at  least  an  equal  sum  :  their  industry,  skill,  and  constancy  amidst  difficulties, 
could  not  be  too  highly  praised.  On  the  part  of  the  yeomanry  he  had  seen 
an  outlay  so  judicious,  extensive,  and  productive,  as  to  put  to  shame  the 
great  proprietors  themselves.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  them :  the  great 


winners  at  that  day’s  show  had  been  neither  landed  proprietors  nor 
yeomen,  but  tenant-farmers.  He  thought,  however,  the  fault  of  their 
agriculture  was  that  they  ploughed  too  much,  nis  advice  would  be  to 
plough  less  and  to  graze  more.  ( Cheers  and  murmurs  of  disapprobation.) 
Why,  if  high  farming  and  good  grazing  did  not  pay,  scourge  crops  and 
bad  farming  never  could  pay.  It  might  be  said  that  dairy  produce  did  not 
answer  ;  and  that  butter  and  cheese  also,  against  the  introduction  of  which 
from  abroad  there  was  a  considerable  protective  duty,  had  fallen  in  price. 
If  that  were  so,  another  article  was  steadily  advancing  in  price,  which  was 
closely  connected  with  good  farming.  He  referred  to  sheep  and  the  value  of 
wool  .  ill  the  last  seven  months  there  had  been  no  less  than  41,000,000 
pounds  imported  from  foreign  countries,  as  compared  with  31,000,000  pounds 
in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  declared 
value  of  exports  from  this  country  of  woollen  manufactures  had  been 
5,000,000/.  worth  in  the  last  seven  months,  as  compared  with  only 
4,000,000/,  worth  in  the  seven  months  of  the  previous  year;  showing  that 
there  was  for  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  an  increase  of  demand  and 
price.  He  rejoiced  to  find,  therefore,  that  there  had  been  established  within 
the  last  three  months  a  factory  for  the  produce  of  woollen  goods  in  Carlisle. 


The  Freehold  Land  Societies  quietly  push  their  operations.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Uxbridge  branch  took  possession,  with  public  celebrations,  of 
eleven  acres  of  fine  meadow-land  near  that  town  ;  which  will  give 
sixty-four  or  sixty-six  votes  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  On  the  same  day,  the  Westminster  Society  took  possession  of 
thirty  acres  of  land  at  East  Moulsey ;  for  which  they  have  given  4700/., 
and  by  which  they  will  gain  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  votes  for  West 
Surrey. 

A  stone  which,  it  is  said,  was  employed  as  a  seat  in  the  coronation  of 
nine  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  at  Kingston,  has  been  removed  from  the  North 
side  of  the  old  church  to  an  open  space  near  the  Savings-Bank,  opposite 
the  High  Street.  It  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  by  iron  railings. 
It  was  inaugurated  on  Thursday,  by  the  Mayor,  Corporation,  Freemasons, 
aud  townsfolk ;  a  dejeuner,  aquatic  sports,  singing  by  school-children, 
and  fireworks  on  the  river,  giving  eclat  to  the  ceremony. 


The  groat  explosion  to  throw  down  the  cliff  at  Seaford  was  managed 
with  perfect  success  on  Thursday.  Seaford  is  one  of  the  ancient  Cinque 
Ports ;  it  was  once  a  great  resort  of  ships,  and  extended  so  far  as  to  have 
seven  parish-churches  :  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament ;  Pitt  and  Canning  were  both  on  the  roll  of 
its  representatives.  But  where  the  borough  once  stood,  with  its  busy 
streets  and  quays,  there  is  now  a  rolling  sea ;  a  barrier  of  shingle  is  the 
only  remaining  protection  of  what  stands.  Close  to  Seaford,  on  its 
Eastern  side,  rises  a  noble  line  of  cliff,  in  some  places  300  feet  high,  and 
averaging  above  200.  It  was  determined  to  project  a  huge  slice  of  the 
cliff  to  the  beach,  with  a  view  thereby  to  constitute  a  groin  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaining  the  shingle  and  preventing  its  leaving  the  hay.  The 
operations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  hut  the  owners 
of  land  about  Seaford  contribute  towards  the  expense.  The  w-orks  were 
begun  about  seven  weeks  ago,  and  fifty-five  men  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners  have  been  engaged  upon  them.  The  work  was  supervised  by  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  Inspector- General  of  Fortifications;  but  the  immediate 
direction  was  taken  by  Captain  Fromo. 

The  spot  selected  is  not  much  above  half  a  mile  to  the  East  of  Seaford.  At 
a  height  of  about  fifty  feet  above  high-water  mark  there  was  driven  into  the 
cliff,  or  excavated,  a  tunnel  or  gallery  seventy  feet  long,  six  feet  high,  five 
feet  broad,  ascending  with  a  slope  of  one  in  three.  At  the  inland  extremity 
it  turned  right  and  left  in  the  heart  of  the  cliff,  above  fifty  feet  one  way  and 
above  sixty  the  other,  with  a  more  gentle  ascent,  the  two  smaller  galleries 
being  four  feet  six  inches  high  and  three  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  the 
three  being  in  the  form  of  a  capital  T.  At  the  utmost  end  of  each  of  the 
side  or  cross  galleries  was  a  chamber,  seven  feet  cube,  lined  with  wood,  and 
ill  each  chamber  a  charge  of  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder  was  deposited ;  making  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  charge- 
seventy  feet  from  the  face  of  the  cliff' towards  the  sea,  and  about  seventy  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  galleries  were  “  tamped,”  that  is,  stopped  up-, 
with  bags  of  sand,  and  chalk  in  bags  and  loose,  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
mouth;  both  branches  being  damped  up,  and  twenty  feet  down  the  large 
gallery.  Above  this  charge  of  powder,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  three 
shafts  or  pits  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  forty-one  feet,  and  six  hundred 
pounds  of  gunpowder  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  each ;  these  pits  were 
tamped  with  chalk.  Very  near  these  pits — perilously  near,  it  almost  seemed — 
about  180  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  small  wooden  shed  was  erected,  in 
which  were  placed  three  voltaic  batteries,  two  of  Groves’s  and  one  of  Since’ s, 
for  firing  the  charges  :  the  wires  to  convey  the  electric  fluid  to  each  charge 
were  covered  with  tape  and  varnished  or  tarred  over;  the  wires  to  the 
two  lower  charges  in  the  chambers  were  carried  over  the  top  of  the  cliff! 
Just  before  three  o’clock,  apparently  upon  a  signal  or  instruction  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  the  men  who  kept  the  ground  upon  the  beach  moved  their 
boundary-flags  some  fifty  yards  further  away  from  the  spot  which  was  “  the 
observed  of  all  observers,”  and  required  the  spectators  to  remove  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  which  must  have  been  above  three  hundred  yards,  if  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  from  the  cliff  to  be  blasted.  This  proceeding  seemed  to  create  some 
timidity  here  and  there,  probably  from  its  being  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
best  judges  did  not  feel  quite  confident  as  to  the  direction  or  effect  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  With  the  mass,  however,  curiosity'  overcame  every  other  feeling, 
and  there  was  not  a  little  reluctance  to  retire  further  back.  Some  ladies 
were  among  the  last  to  be  induced  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  and  give  the 
gunpowder  a  wider  berth. 

A  period  of  suspense  followed :  the  galvanic  spark  traversed  the  wires  at 
twelve  minutes  past  three.  At  that  instant  the  earth  shook  with  a  low 
moaning  throe,  and  the  cliff  bent  towards  the  sea  ;  the  chalk  cracked  along 
a  frontage  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  and  then  the  whole  mass  of  the 
precipice  seemed  to  crumble  into  pieces  and  to  fall  into  the  sea,  but  with  a 
motion  so  stately  and  slow  that  you  might  have  thought  you  could  sit  upon 
it  and  ride  safely  to  the  beach  on  its  crest.  The  dislodged  mass  formed  a 
bank  about  three  hundred  feet  broad  and  nearly  three  hundred  long  towards 
the  sea,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  high. 

The  whole  multitude  seemed  for  a  few  moments  paralyzed  and  awe¬ 
struck  by'  the  strange  movement  and  the  slightly  trembling  ground  ;  every 
one  sought  to  know  with  a  glance  that  the  mass  had  not  force  enough  to  come 
near  him,  and  that  the  cliff  under  which  he  stood  was  safe.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  cliff  had  fallen,  the  crowd  upon  the  beach  rushed  forward  to 
it.  A  second  fall  of  chalk,  when  they  had  got  about  half-way,  checked  them 
for  an  instant,  and  but  for  an  instant.  Thoy  rushed  up  the  mound  which 
the  exploded  chalk  had  formed.  Although  it  is  a  mass  of  large  rough  stones 
for  the  most  part,  difficult  in  many  places  to  climb  except  by  using  one’s 
hands  as  well  as  feet,  yet  ladies  eagerly  clambered  up  it,  and  one  gentleman 
managed  to  get  his  horse  up.  It  will  probably,  like  the  cliff  still  standing 
be  rather  unsafe  for  a  time,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  further  falls. 
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will  follow,  considerable  masses  which  have  not  yet  fallen  being  evidently 
loosened. 

There  was  no  very  loud  report  ;  the  rumbling  noise  was  probably  not 
heard  a  mile  off,  and  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  splitting  of  the  cliff  and  fall 
of  the  fragments.  There  seemed  to  be  no  smoke,  but  there  was  a  tremend¬ 
ous  shower  of  dust.  Those  who  were  in  boats  a  little  way  out  state  that 
they  felt  a  slight  shock.  It  was  much  stronger  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Per¬ 
sons  standing  there  felt  staggered  by  the  shaking  of  the  ground,  and  one  of 
the  batteries  was  thrown  down  by  it.  In  Seaford,  too,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  off,  glasses  upon  the  table  were  shaken,  and  one  chimney  fell.  At  New- 
haven,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  shock  was  sensibly  felt. 

Lord  Brougham  has  been  involved  in  a  Border  fray.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  his  Lordship  and  the  Eamont  and 
Eden  Angling  Association,  as  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  river  Eamont, 
or  the  right  of  fishing  there  at  particular  seasons.  Lord  Brougham 
has  lately  asserted  his  right  through  his  keepers,  and  has  furthermore 
taken  parties  of  visiters  to  see  the  sport.  He  did  so  last  Monday 
afternoon ;  the  party,  in  two  carriages,  comprising  Lord  Brougham 
with  his  lady,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  Lady  Malet,  and  Master  Wil¬ 
liam  Brougham  with  his  wife  and  children.  The  gamekeepers  threw 
their  nets;  on  which  a  party  of  ten  men  in  ambush  rushed  forth, 
sprang  into  the  water,  and  began  a  fierce  conflict  for  the  nets, 
attended  with  ludicrous  features  from  the  unsteady  footing  in  the 
stream.  “  John  de  Penrith,”  a  local  constable,  formally  seized  the  nets 
under  the  Solway  Act,  which  confiscates  nets  of  a  certain  littleness  of 
mesh.  Lord  Brougham  shouted  to  his  men  with  energy,  and  it  is  said 
that  Lord  Douro  could  hardly  bo  held  by  the  ladies  from  joining  in  the 
melee.  At  length  the  Society’s  men  managed  to  cut  off  about  eight  yards 
of  the  net,  and  made  off;  eventually  to  lay  the  case  before  the  law 
courts. 


We  understand  that  in  several  parts  of  Oxfordshire  many  of  the  farmers 
have  resolved  not  to  pay  the  Income-tax,  and  will  submit  to  a  seizure  rather 
than  pay  a  demand  which  they  consider  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  being 
prepared  to  show  that  their  losses  amount  to  double  the  sum  which  they  are 
called  on  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax. — Oxford  Journal. 

The  Preston  Chronicle  says  there  arc  about  half  a  dozen  mills  in  that 
town  working  beyond  ten  and  a  half  hours  daily,  adults  alone  being  em¬ 
ployed  after  the  completion  of  that  time.  The  Preston  Short  Time  Com¬ 
mittee  have  memorialized  the  employers  against  the  practice.  The  fac¬ 
tory  operatives  of  Preston  have  established  a  permanent  committee  to 
watch  the  operation  of  the  new  act. 

Three  hundred  of  the  hewers  at  Monkwearmouth  Colliery  are  “  on  strike,” 
to  resist  a  change  in  the  method  of  payment,  which,  the'  men  allege,  will 
seriously  diminish  their  wages. 

During  the  last  two  years — that  is,  from  March  1848  to  March  1850— the 
reductions  in  the  parochial  assessments  ou  warehouse  property  in  Liverpool 
have  amounted  to  19,589/.  per  annum.  This  is  maiuly  attributable  to  the 
erection  of  warehouses  on  the  dock-quays. 


Mr.  Blackhurst,  the  attorney  at  Preston,  who  was  recently  committed  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  having  forged  a  codicil  to  his  late  wife’s  will,  has  been 
admitted  to  bail  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis. 

Inspector  Child,  with  Constables  Kell  and  Gregson,  of  the  Leeds  Police 
force,  attempted,  on  Sunday  week,  to  arrest  an  Irishman  charged  with  felony, 
who  lived  in  North  Street,  Leeds.  As  the  prisoner  was  brought  out  from  his 
house,  his  Irish  neighbours  set  upon  the  Policemen  and  endeavoured  to  rescue 
their  countryman :  after  a  terrible  fight,  they  succeeded,  and  carried  him  off 
with  the  handcuffs  on  his  hands ;  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  In  the 
struggle,  Anthony  Devine,  a  ringleader,  was  struck  down  by  a  constable,  and 
he  died  of  the  blow.  At  the  inquest,  on  Thursday  week,  Policeman  Gregson 
stated  that  he  struck  the  blow  which  caused  Devine’s  death,  after  first  re¬ 
ceiving  several  blows  himself;  and  that  Devine  rose  after  the  blow  and  struck 
him  again.  The  other  Policemen  confirmed  these  statements.  But  a  crowd 
of  Irish  witnesses  swore  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  rescue,  and  that  the 
Policemen  were  not  molested ;  that  Policeman  Child  went  up  to  Devine  and 
“  struck  him  dead  as  he  was  quietly  standing  ”  ;  and  that  Policeman  Gregson 
never  touched  him  at  all.  The  return  of  the  Jury  ran  thus — 

“  That  the  deceased  appears  to  have  come  to  his  death  by  a  blow  or  blows  in  a 
riotous  affray  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  prisoner  ;  that  it  appears  from  the  evidence 
adduced  that  the  police-officers  used  no  more  force  than  was  necessary  for  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoner  and  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives.  Verdict,  Justifiable 
homicide.” 

The  Coroner  supposed  that  the  Jury  meant  justifiable  homicide  against 
Samuel  Gregson?  The  Foreman  of  the  Jury  explained,  that  they  did  not  fix 
a  fatal  blow  upon  Gregson,  Kell,  or  Child;  but  their  opinion  was,  that 
whoever  struck  the  blow  was,  under  the  circumstances,  perfectly  justified  in 
so  doing.  One  juryman  observed,  that  the  statements  of  the  Irish  were  so 
discrepant  as  to  be  “  wholly  untrustworthy  ”  ;  and  another  declared  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Police  was  “above  all  praise.” 


Cambridgeshire  is  again  ravaged  by  fires,  supposed  to  be  wilfully  raised. 
Farming  stock  and  produce  worth  1500/.  have  been  burnt  at  Mr.  Bonnett’s 
in  Comberton.  Next  night  more  stacks  were  discovei’ed  to  be  on  fire  in  the 
same  village ;  but  the  flames  were  soon  got  under.  The  homestead  of  the 
Beverend  Thomas  Brereton,  at  Steeple  Morden,  has  been  destroyed,  except 
the  dwelling-house  :  damage,  3000/.  A  loss  as  great  has  occurred  at  Wrest- 
lingworth,  by  the  destruction  of  the  farm-premises  of  Mr.  Bird. 

Nine  men  were  killed  by  an  accident  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  on 
Thursday  morning.  Upwards  of  twenty  men  were  engaged  near  Brentwood 
station  in  ballasting  the  line  ;  about  eight  o’clock,  they  had  just  emptied  a 
ballast- train  ;  the  morning  was  very  foggy ;  while  some  of  the  men  were  on 
the  up-line,  an  up-train  dashed  into  the  midst  of  them  :  eight  were  killed  on 
the  instant,  and  another  died  a  minute  after.  At  the  inquest,  begun  the 
same  night,  the  evidence  was  rather  contradictory.  It  seems  that  the  ballast- 
engine  was  blowing  off  the  steam,  and  this  mav  help  to  account  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  on  one  point :  some  said  the  up-train  driver  blew  his 
whistle,  others  that  he  did  not.  The  workmen  knew  that  the  train  was  due 
about  that  time  ;  when  a  warning  was  given  of  its  approach,  some  of  the 
men  removed  to  the  space  between  the  lines ;  those  who  were  lulled  did  not 
hear  the  warning,  or  got  confused  on  seeing  the  train  approach.  The  up- 
train  was  not  going  very  fast ;  when  the  danger  of  the  men  was  seen,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  stop  the  engine,  but  too  late.  Some  witnesses  could 
not  say  if  all  the  drivers  knew  of  the  ballasting  :  one  stated  that  they  all 
knew ;  a  guard  declared  they  never  knew  where  the  men  were  ballasting  :  a 
road  superintendent,  however,  stated  that  the  place  of  ballasting  had  been 
altered  since  the  drivers  started.  There  was  no  fog-signal  on  the  Colchester 
side  of  the  accident.  The  driver  of  the  train  was  Snowdon,  who  had  been 
on  the  line  about  a  month ;  a  steady  driver,  who  had  been  employ  ed  on  the 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway  for  nine  years.  Inquiry  adjourned  till  Mon¬ 
day. 


A  deaf  man  has  been  killed  on  the  East  Lancashire  Railway,  by  a  train 
running  over  him  as  he  crossed  the  rails  near  Rawtenstall. 

Five  men  perished  in  Staffordshire  coal-mines  last  week,  by  accidents.  A 
collier  descended  a  shaft  while  the  gear  was  out  of  order ;  the  skip  ran 
down  with  great  velocity,  and  two  hundred  yards  of  chain  fell  upon  him. 
Two  men  were  killed  in  different  pits  by  falls  from  the  roof.  A  lad  caught 
hold  of  a  shaft-rope,  and  amused  himself  by  swinging  on  it ;  suddenly  it 
began  to  ascend ;  lie  either  could  not  disengage  himself  from  the  rope,  or 
had  not  presence  of  mind  to  let  go  his  hold ;  he  was  carried  up  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  and  then  fell.  A  miner  persisted  in  penetrating  into  a  working  not 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  gas  overpowered  him ;  other  men  who  tried 
to  rescue  him  nearly  shared  his  fate. 


Doncaster  Races. 

The  Northern  meeting  took  place  under  a  fortunate  conjuncture  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — superb  weather,  new  and  advantageous  means  of  access,  and 
sport  only  once  precedented  in  the  annals  of  the  “  great  event.” 

The  St.  Leger,  which  was  run  on  Wednesday,  absorbs  the  whole  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  races.  The  opening  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  the 
trains  put  on  for  the  special  service  of  racing  folks,  caused  a  far  greater 
number  of  persons  to  be  present  than  were  ever  before  seen  there.  Cir¬ 
culation  through  the  concourse  was  so  difficult  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  scattered  notabilities. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  are  50/.  each  subscriber,  and  there  were  ninety-five 
subscribers. 

Betting  at  the  Start — 6  to  4  on  Yoltigeur,  5  to  2  against  Pitsford,  12  to  1 
against  Windischgratz,  12  to  1  against  Beehunter,  20  to  1  each  against  Russ- 
borough  and  Chatterbox,  25  to  1  against  Bolingbroke,  and  40  to  1  against 
The  Italian. 

The  Punning — The  horses  leaped  off  at  about  twenty-five  minutes  past 
three.  “  Beehunter  taking  a  clear  lead  immediately  after  quitting  the  post, 
followed  for  a  few  strides  by  Russborough,  and  then  by  Windischgratz  ;  Russ- 
borough  lying  next  in  company  with  Chatterbox  and  Yoltigeur  ;  Italian  and 
Pitsford  in  the  rear.  The  rearmost  horses  closed  with  the  ruck  in  rising  the 
hill,  and  before  they  had  got  to  the  mile-post  Pitsford  was  in  advance  of 
Russborough ;  half-way  between  there  and  the  Redhouse  he  went  up  to  Bee¬ 
hunter,  forced  the  pace,  and  headed  him  round  the  turn ;  Bolingbroke  and 
Russborough  waiting  on  them,  The  Italian  and  Yoltigeur  (the  latter  having 
been  disappointed  in  attempting  to  go  up)  lying  in  the  rear.  At  the  bend  of 
the  rails — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home — the  two  leading  horses  were 
beaten,  and  were  passed  by  Voltigeur  and  Bolingbroke,  the  former  leading 
about  three  parts  of  a  length.  Next  to  them  from  the  distance  came  The 
Italian,  and  outside  of  them,  fourth,  Russborough.  This  lot  ran  well  to¬ 
gether  to  the  stand,  where  Bolingbroke  was  disposed  of.  Russborough  then 
went  up,  but  coming  in  collision  with  Bolingbroke,  drove  him  against  The 
Italian,  whose  jockey  asserts  that  it  deprived  him  of  a  fair  chance  of  win¬ 
ning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Russborough  cleared  them  a  few  strides  from  the 
chair,  and  Robinson,  by  one  of  his  splendid  efforts  at  the  finish,  made  it  a  dead 
heat.  Bolingbroke  was  nearly  three  lengths  ;  The  Italian  was  fourth,  and 
Beehunter  fifth.”  Distance,  the  St.  Leger  course ;  time,  3  minutes  21  seconds. 

The  two  leading  horses  ran  a  second  deciding  heat ;  but  this  time  the 
wonderful  tours-de-force  of  Robinson  were  unavailing.  The  betting  was  6 
to  4  on  Voltigeur,  and  his  running  came  up  to  expectation.  lie  waited  be¬ 
hind  the  Irish  horse  till  within  the  distance ;  half-way  up  he  took  the  lead  ; 
and  went  in  a  clever  winner  by  a  length.  “  The  cheering,  waving  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  throwing  up  of  hats  on  the  winner  returning  to  the  scale, 
lasted  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Such  a  scene  of  excitement,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  has  never  been  witnessed  on  this  or  any  other  race-course  :  indeed, 
the  St.  Leger  of  1850,  third  in  succession  carried  off  by  the  winner  of  the 
Derby,  and  the  second  for  which  a  dead  heat  was  ever  run,  may  be  fairly 
pronounced  one  of  the  most  memorable  on  record.  The  concourse  was  so  im¬ 
mense,  that  after  the  dead  heat  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  course  clear ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  races,  from  the  mob  closing  in  upon  them,  horses  and 
riders  were  placed  in  imminent  peril.  That  Marson  and  Robinson  piloted 
their  horses  safely  through  the  living  avenue  up  the  distance,  is  a  miracle.” 


IRELAND. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant’s  stay  at  Belfast  lasted  only  till  Friday  evening. 
We  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  Postscript  the  incidents  of  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  visit  on  Thursday  :  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  dinner  at 
which  he  was  entertained  that  evening,  the  proceedings  of  the  F riday 
were  a  repetition  of  those  of  Thursday.  The  banquet  on  Thursday  is 
worthy  of  separate  report,  however.  It  was  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  at 
seven  in  the  evening.  The  list  of  guests  fills  one  of  the  broad  and  tall 
columns  of  the  Northern  Whig  ;  and  it  comprised  the  aristocracy  of  Bel¬ 
fast  and  the  surrounding  counties,  with  representatives  of  all  religions, 
and  every  important  class  of  citizens. 

Lord  Clarendon  rode  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  General  Bainbrigge’s 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  a  military  escort  preceding  him,  and  the 
streets  crowded  by  acclaiming  thousands.  He  was  received  at  the  Music 
Hall  by  the  Corporation  in  their  robes  of  state ;  the  Mayor  preceded  him  as 
his  usher  into  the  diningroom,  and  as  he  took  his  seat  the  bands  played 
“  God  save  the  Queen.”  The  guests  included  men  of  all  creeds  and 
political  shades ;  near  to  the  presiding  Mayor  were  seated  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  the  Earl  of  Erne,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  N.  Alexander,  M.P.  The  notable 
speech  after  dinner  was  that  of  Lord  Clarendon  himself,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  oivn  health;  “which  was  drunk  with  hearty  and  prolonged 
enthusiasm,  the  bands  playing  ‘  St.  Patrick’s  Day.’  ” 

The  only  portion  of  the  Mayor’s  speech  which  he  dissented  from  was  that 
which  put  a  high  value  on  his  own  services  as  representative  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  ;  for  he  best  knew  how  far  his  services  had  fallen  short  of  his  duties, 
and  what  indulgence  of  interpretation  the  difficulty  of  his  position  compelled 
him  to  crave.  “  I  may  say  that  the  general  good,  without  distinction  of 
party  or  class,  has  ever  been  the  object  I  had  in  view  ;  and  for  any  want  of 
success  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  I  may  plead  the  obstacles  which, 
during  the  past  three  years,  beset  the  path  of  Government.  I  need  hardly 
allude  to  that  terrible  calamity,  with  all  its  frightful  consequences,  with 
which  it  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  this  country  should  be  punished, 
— a  calamity  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  history,  and  involving  all  classes 
in  general  confusion  and  ruin.  The  calamity  was  indeed  overwhelming ;  but 
its  effects  were  rendered  still  more  difficult  and  embarrassing  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that,  when  men  were  starving  and  suffering,  a  willing  ear  was 
given  by  them  to  the  injurious  teachings  of  false  advisers,  and  that  there 
broke  out  those  remarkable  political  convulsions  which  shook  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  to  its  centre,  and  influenced  to  a  great  degree  large  portions 
of  this  suffering  country.  I  need  not  say  that  that  was  a  moment  of  anxiety 
to  one  placed  in  the  responsible  position  which  I  occupied,  and  who  felt  like 
me  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  errors  which  were  in  circulation.  I  can 
affirm,  however,  that  even  in  the  darkest  moments  I  never  despaired  and 
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never  feared  for  Ireland.  I  knew  that  for  a  time  the  portion  of  my  country¬ 
men  to  whom  I  am  alluding  might  be  led  away  from  the  path  of  duty  and 
their  own  true  interests ;  I  knew  that  it  was  my  part  to  uphold  the  laws  and 
maintain  the  public  peace ;  still,  I  never  doubted  that  when  the  excitement 
of  the  period  was  over,  reason  and  duty  would  resume  their  sway.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  did  not  belie  my  impression.  The  clouds  of  discontent  passed 
away,  and  our  Sovereign  stepped  on  the  shores  of  Ireland  the  harbinger  of 
union  and  concord  between  all  her  subjects.  It  was  to  me,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  it  must  have  been  to  you,  a  source  of  the  sincerest  pleasure,  that  at  a 
time  when  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  throughout  Europe — at  a  time 
when  the  foes  of  order  hoped  for  sympathy  here,  and  expressed  their  belief 
that  the  Queen  of  these  islands  would  not  dare  to  set  her  foot  upon  her  own 
Irish  shore — that  that  was  the  very  period  selected  bv  her  Majesty  for  visit¬ 
ing  Ireland ;  that  that  was  the  very  time  when  she  felt  she  was  able  to 
repose  confidence  in  her  Irish  subjects;  and  that  that  was  the  occasion  when 
her  confidence  was  fully  reciprocated  and  recompensed  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  all  ranks,  classes,  and  parties,  unanimously  welcomed  her  gra¬ 
cious  advent.  At  that  very  time,  the  enemies  of  order,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  felt  themselves  battled;  they  then  felt  the  loyalty  of  Ireland 
presented  an  insuperable  barrier  to  their  designs,  because  Ireland  at  that 
time  presented,  as  I  hope  she  ever  will  present,  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  contrivers  of  rebellion  and  anarchy.  The  impression  of 
her  Majesty’s  visit,  and  the  accompanying  visit  of  her  royal  consort,  is  still 
fresh  and  bright  in  the  recollections  of  her  people  on  this  side  the  Channel ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  all  future  visits,  which  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  and  anxiety,  will  serve  to  deepen  and  render  permanent  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  have  been  formed.  Among  the  most  agreeable  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  which  have  of  late  taken  place  in  this  country,  I  rank  the  fact 
that  almost  all  men  in  Ireland  appear  to  recognize  the  folly  and  uselessness 
of  those  political  differences  which  have  too  long  destroyed  confidence,  scared 
away  capital,  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  animosity  among  the  population .  I  do 
not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  legitimate  discussion  of  political  questions — the 
birthright  of  British  subjects — which  has  utility  for  its  basis  and  the  public 
good  for  its  object.  I  allude  to  that  agitation  which  is  carried  on,  not  for  the 
public  interest,  but  for  individual  purposes  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
appeal  to  this  enlightened  assembly  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing, 
whether,  in  this  respect,  a  vast  improvement  has  not  taken  place — whether 
a  period  can  be  recollected  less  characterized  by  scheming  agitators  than  that 
of  the  two  years  which  have  just  passed  ?  ” 

His  own  personal  observation  enabled  him  to  pay  a  special  compliment  to 
Belfast  on  the  extraordinary  advance  made  by  her  in  manufactures  and  art. 
He  had  visited  her  twenty -three  years  ago,  and  could  compare  his  recol¬ 
lections  with  what  he  now  saw.  Her  progress  was  already  well  enough  known 
to  those  present,  but  it  would  “  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  for  a  stranger 
to  proclaim  his  admiration  of  those  qualities  which  have  placed  Belfast  in 
the  proud  and  commanding  position  which  she  now  occupies,  and  which  ren¬ 
der  her  one  of  the  most  rising  cities  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions.”  If,  indeed, 
it  were  the  object  of  England,  as  has  been  querulously  charged  against  her, 
to  damage  or  steal  away  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  “England  had  only  to 
look  round  Belfast  and  see  whether  she  had  been  successful  or  not.”  The 
North  has  the  chief  credit  of  advance,  but  signs  of  hopeful  revival  and  com¬ 
mencing  progress  are  visible  throughout  Ireland.  “  Few  can  remember  a 
circuit  such  as  that  lately  passed,  when,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
addresses  of  all  the  Judges  were  couched  in  language  of  congratulation  as  to 
the  improved  moral  and  social  character  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  those  frequent  agrarian  outrages,  which,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  so 
long  have  proved  the  curse  of  this  country.  I  have,  too,  the  authority  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Constabulary  for  saying,  that  since  he  entered  the 
force  the  calendar  of  crime  was  never  so  low  as  it  is  at  present.  I  believe 
that  the  crops  have  never  been  got  in  so  well  as  they  have  this  year,  and 
that  the  lands  were  never  so  ■well  tilled.  One  million  sterling  has  already 
been  advanced  under  the  Laud  Improvement  Act,  and  the  reports  we  have 
received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  show  how  well  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  improving  landlords  has  been  followed  by  improving  tenants,  and 
how  important  to  the  labouring  classes  is  regular  employment  with  money' 
wages.  I  certainty  was  grieved  at  seeing  today  large  bales  of  flax — Russian 
and  Hutch — that  might  have  been  replaced  by  Irish.  I  regretted  the  sight  ; 
still,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  attention  is  being  generally  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country,  and  that  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are 
beginning  to  understand  how  greatly  their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  their 
contributing  to  advance  the  national  manufactures.  I  regard  the  present 
movements  in  this  direction  as  hopeful;  and  I  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  advantages  will  become  fully  apparent,  and  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  will  be  interwoven  and  brought 
together  into  harmonious  action.”  “In  an  assembly  like  this,”  added  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  a  dexterous  implication  of  compliment,  “  I  do  not  fear  to 
speak  on  a  subject  which  is  unpopular”  :  he  therefore  completed  his  review 
by  a  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Poor-law,  the  favourable  conjuncture 
being  made  even  more  favourable  by  evidences  of  improvement  from  even 
that  forbidding  quarter.  “I  do  not  fear  to  state  my  conviction  that  the 
same  principles  should  be  applied  to  Ireland  which  have  long  been  adopted 
in  England  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  duties  of  charity  should  hold  a  first 
place  in  our  regard,  and  that  to  relieve  the  absolutely  destitute  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  crime,  a  compulsory'  provision  is  absolutely  necessary'.  The 
Poor-law  was  introduced  into  Ireland  at  a  very  unfortunate  moment,  because 
a  moment  of  embarrassment  and  of  difficulty  ;  but  now  that  it  is  being  tho¬ 
roughly  understood,  old  evils  and  difficulties  arc  being  removed.  In  June 
and  July  of  this  year  there  were  on  the  relief-list  6000  or  7000  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  last  year  ;  and  the  reduction  in  out-door  re¬ 
lief  has  been  as  3000  to  20,000.  There  are  at  the  present  time  not  more 
than  14,000  persons  receiving  out-door  relief ;  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  Boards  of  Guardians  are  discharging  their  duties  with  greater  zeal  and 
efficiency,  and  that  they  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject,  and  that 
they  are  managing  the  affairs  of  the  workhouses  as  they  would  manage  their 
own  affairs,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  expenses  of  future  management  will  be 
greatly  reduced.” 

Lord  Clarendon  ended  with  practical  counsel  to  Irish  landlords,  which  he 
made  palateable  by  a  preliminary  tribute  of  warm  praise  to  then-  class. 
“  With  respect  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  that  they  have  been  most  unjustly  condemned  as  a  class.  They  have 
no  due  allowance — I  might  almost  say  no  allowance  at  all — for  the  unavoid¬ 
able  difficulties  of  their  position.  1  have  the  pleasure  of  being  personalty 
acquainted  with  many  landlords,  who  for  kindness  and  attention  towards 
their  tenants,  and  who  for  the  zeal  and  untiring  assiduity  with  which  they 
perform  the  duties  properly  devolving  upon  them,  are  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  and  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  Among  a  class  so 
numerous,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  must  be  some  bad  men  ;  but  it  is  the 
conduct  of  a  good  man  that  will  prevail,  and  I  believe  such  conduct  is  pre¬ 
vailing.  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  evils  of  absenteeism 
will  be  fully  recognized  in  their  true  light ;  and  when  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  supervision  equal  to  that  of  owner  of  the  soil,  and  that  the 
landlord  will  be  rewarded  more  fully  in  witnessing  the  welfare  and  social 
comfort  of  his  tenantry  than  in  spending  thou1  proceeds  in  his  own  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  elsewhere.” 


Mr.  Monahan  has  been  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Doherty ;  and  Mr. 
Hatchcll  has  advanced  to  the  Attorney'- Generalship. 

“  I  have  learned,”  says  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle,  “  that  Mr.  Monahan  has  accepted  the  Chief  Justiceship  at  the  reduced 
salary  of  40007.  per  annum,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Official  Salaries  Committee.  The  annual  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  has  been  50007.  per  annum,  with  5007.  for  the  two  circuits. 
In  future  it  will  be  40007.  besides  the  allowance  for  the  circuits.” 

The  Whigs  have  again  a  windfall  of  patronage.  Dr.  Stopford,  Bishop 
of  Meath,  died  on  Tuesday,  at  his  palace,  Ardbraccan,  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  deceased  Prelate  was  raised  to  the  bench  during  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  Earl  De  Grey. 

The  “Synodical  address  of  the  Fathers  of  the  National  Council  of 
Thurles,  to  their  beloved  flock  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Dublin  by  authority,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet.  If  wo  accept 
this  document  as  the  unqualified  manifesto  of  the  Synod,  the  Colleges  are 
condemned  root  and  branch,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are 
called  upon  to  abstain  from  connexion  with  them.  But  a  doubt  is  raised, 
with  a  semblance  of  “  authority,”  from  another  quarter.  The  Lublin 
Evening  Post ,  the  Government  organ,  exhibits  an  antidote  to  the  virulence 
of  Archbishop  M‘IIale’s  composition,  in  a  meek  paragraph,  which  it  inserts 
anonymously,  but  with  the  prominence  of  an  official  communication,  under 
the  simple  heading  title  of  a  “  memorandum.”  This  opposing  document 
declares  it  to  be  “  known”  that  “  the  acts  of  the  late  Synod  can  have  no 
effect  until  they  shall  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  ”  ;  and 
it  repeats  the  assertion  of  “persons  who  ought  to  know  the  fact” — “  that 
on  certain  points  not  yet  decided  regarding  the  Colleges,  the  opinions  of 
the  Bishops  are  so  nearly  balanced  as  to  admit  of  a  majority  of  one  only.” 
The  “  memorandum  ”  also  declares  it  to  be  no  longer  a  secret,  that  the  Sy¬ 
nodical  address  contains  a  passage  of  which  many  of  the  Prelates  have 
disapproved. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  says  the  Times,  “  have  given  instructions 
for  a  complete  survey  of  the  Western  coast  of  Cork,  to  ascertain  its  capa¬ 
bilities  for  being  converted  into  a  Transatlantic  packet-station  and  har¬ 
bour  of  refuge.  Three  Government  Commissioners  are  to  visit  the  spot.” 
The  Cork  Constitution  has  the  following  statement  on  the  same  subject — • 

‘  ‘  Mr.  Nixon,  engineer  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  has  received  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  survey  and  report  on  the  har¬ 
bours  on  the  Western  coast  of  this  county,  as  to  their  several  capabilities  for 
the  purpose  of  a  packet-station  and  harbour  of  refuge.  He  this  day  proceeds 
on  his  tour.  His  inspection  and  reports  are  to  be  completed  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  when  three  Government  Commissioners  will  visit  the  harbours.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The  rustic  pleasures  of  the  Royal  Family  have  been  varied  by  their  pre¬ 
sence  at  the  clan-gathering-  at  Braemar  to  witness  the  games  there  played ; 
also  by  the  sport  of  “leistering  salmon”  in  the  Dee,  and  by  a  night’s  so¬ 
journ  at  the  romantic  hut  on  the  border  of  Loch  Muick.  The  gathering 
at  the  castle  of  Braemar  on  Tuesday  was  as  gay  as  that  which  her  Majesty 
witnessed  last  year.  Prince  Albert  appeared  in  philabeg  and  scarf  with 
a  buckle  ornamented  by  a  “brilliant  cairngorum.” 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  her  Majesty  ascended  Ben-na-bourd : 
it  seems  that  she  distinguished  herself  by  superior  activity  over  her  mas¬ 
culine  consort.  In  the  little  struggle  w'ho  should  be  first  at  the  top  of 
the  crag  which  the  Royal  party  climbed,  the  Queen  sturdily  used  her 
hands  as  W'ell  as  her  feet,  and  by  such  resources  gained  the  prize  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  courtiers. 

Prince  Albert  continues  his  shooting  :  the  Fail  of  Carlisle  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
win  Landseer  have  been  congenial  companions  on  the  moor  and  in  the 
forest.  The  Dutchess  of  Kent  occasionally  drives  to  Balmoral  from  Aber- 
geldie,  and  joins  the  circle  at  dinner. 

An  arch  projected  at  Dundee  in  1844,  to  commemorate  the  Queen’s 
visit  in  that  year,  is  almost  completed.  It  is  of  solid  masonry,  with  stairs 
leading  to  the  summits  ;  the  style  Saxon,  with  ornaments  emblematic  of 
the  intention.  The  structure  forms  an  imposing  gateway  to  the  principal 
docks.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  only  permanent  memorial  yet  erected  to 
commemorate  Queen  Victoria’s  Scottish  progresses. 


Forty- six  churches  have  been  erected,  and  fifty  clergymen  added  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Scotland,  during  the  last  ton  years. 

Two  fishermen  of  Portsey  are  in  custody  at  Tain  under  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances.  They  were  found  alone  in  their  boat  by  the  Preventive  Service 
men,  though  there  ought  to  have  been  a  crew  of  five  ;  and  there  were  marks 
of  blood  on  then-  faces  and  about  the  boat.  The  only  admission  made  by  the 
prisoners  is,  that  the  whole  crew  got  drunk,  and  then  two  fell  overboard  :  but 
three  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  after  a  fight.  One  of  the  missing  men 
was  a  brother  and  another  a  cousin  of  the  fishermen  in  prison. 

The  Glasgow  Laily  Mail  denies  the  truth  of  the  story  of  cholera-impos¬ 
ture  detailed  by  the  Laily  News.  The  clerk  in  question  did  die  of  cholera ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for  several  medical  men  attended  him 
while  expiring.  It  is  true  that  some  deficiency  in  his  accounts  was  dis¬ 
covered,  but  that  was  fully  made  up  from  property  he  left.  His  brother, 
whoso  name  was  injuriously  introduced  in  the  story,  wished  to  have  the  coffin 
exhumed  to  prove  that  the  clerk  was  realty  buried ;  but  the  authorities  have 
declared  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 


/nrngu  unit  (Tnlntiinl. 

France. — The  eighty-five  Councils- General  have  terminated  their  fort¬ 
night’s  session  of  the  year;  and  then"  sentiments  on  the  question  of  re¬ 
vising  the  Constitution  are  summed  up  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Morn  ing  Chi  ■ on  icle. 

Twenty-one  Councils  separated  without  taking  the  subject  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  ten  rejected  propositions  for  revision;  two  declared  that  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  respected  .  thirty-three  departments  therefore  re¬ 
fused,  more  or  less  formally,  to  aid  the  revision. 

On  the  other  hand,  forty-nine  Councils  came  to  decisions  which  the 
revisionist  party  claim  for  themselves.  But  a  very  great  diversity  is  to 
be  perceived  in  these  decisions.  Thirty-two  pronounced  in  favour  of  re¬ 
vision  only  “  so  far  as  it  should  take  place  under  legal  conditions,”  or 
“  so  far  as  legality  should  be  observed  ”  :  two  of  those  called  attention  to 
the  45th  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  makes  Louis  Napoleon  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  immediately  rechosen ;  but  another  demanded  that  his 
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powers  should  be  prolonged.  One  Council  voted  for  revision,  and  also 
desired  to  prolong  the  President’s  power;  ten  simply  voted  for  revision; 
five  pronounce  d  for  immediate  revision,  but  by  very  small  majorities ; 
one  went  further,  and  proposed  to  give  the  present  Assembly — which  is 
legislative  and  not  constituent — authority  to  effect  the  revision.  Three 
Councils  express  merely  a  desire  for  a  remedy  to  the  present  situation. 

I  n  line,  thirty-three  departments  have  not  pronounced  for  the  revision, 
or  have  pronounced  against  it ;  thirty-three  are  in  favour  of  a  legal  re¬ 
vision  ;  thirteen  demand  the  revision  without  explaining  on  what  condi¬ 
tion-  they  desire  to  see  it  effected  ;  and  six  demand  it  immediately : 
making  the  total  of  eighty-five. 

It  is  said  in  Paris  to  be  well  known  that  the  President  meditated  an¬ 
other  progress  into  the  South  of  France  :  at  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
Toulouse,  preparations  for  his  reception  had  commenced :  but  on  Friday 
the  Monitem  and  Constitutionmi  authoritatively  announced,  that  “  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  President  wdll  not  leave  Paris 
again  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.”  The  lateness  of  the  season, 
says  a  Paris  writer,  is  a  mere  political  postiche  for  the.  postponement. 

“  The  firm  and  dignified  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conseils-Generaux 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  the  frigid  reception  which  the  Prince  lias 
frequently  awakened  in  the  provinces,  has  given  him  a  distaste  for  these 
travels.  Nevertheless,  with  Ids  pluck  and  indomitable  perseverance,  he 
would  have  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  but  that  his  chariot-wheels  are  re¬ 
tarded  by  want  of  that  oil  which  California  has  poured  out  into  the  cup  of 
Europe.  The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  Elysean  household  Las  again  been  a 
matter  of  notoriety  in  Paris.  The  three  millions  have  been  expended  in 
donations  and  dinners,  aud  the  profuse  generosity  and  boundless  hospitality  : 
have  again  left  the  President  in  a  most  precarious  predicament.  No  assist¬ 
ance  can  possibly  be  procured  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  even  then 
the  demand  will  be  dangerous.” 

The  Gazette  de  France  having  recommended  an  appeal  to  the  people  in 
favour  of  the  regular  dynasty,  M.  Poujoulat  writes — 

“  The  Prince  lias  charged  me  to  inform  those  of  our  friends  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  who  follow  this  line,  that  he  formally  disapproves  of  it,  as  contrary  to 
the  very  essence  of  his  hereditary  right,  which  would  uot  he  the  less  a  right 
if  all  the  world  were  armed  against  it.  A  ^Republican  constitution  requires 
the  popular  sanction  ;  hut  the  popular  sovereignty  cannot  he  exercised  in 
presence  of  the  sovereignty  of  hereditary  right.” 

Paris  is  again  filling ;  people  are  gradually  flitting  back  here  from  “  les 
eanx,”  hut  as  yet  no  fetes  or  dinners  have  been  given.  All  the  noblesse 
complain  of  poverty,  and  the  tradespeople  that  they  can  get  neither  orders 
-nor  money  save  from  the  English  customers.  Lord  Normanby  returned 
on  Thursday. — Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  elections  have  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  new 
Parliament  exclusively  Moderado  in  the  orthodox  sense.  The  Liberal 
Moderates  have  scarcely  a  representative  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Prc- 
gresistas  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine'.  Cortina,  Olozaga,  Mendizabal,  Escosura,  Pacheco,  have  all  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  The  sensation  produced  by  the  overdone  completeness  of  the  Go- 
wemment  victory  is  very  great  ;  the  Moderados  themselves  appear  to  be 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  at  their  success. 

Germany. — 'The  Elector  of  Hesse  and  his  retrograde  Ministers  Hns- 
senpflug  and  llaynau  failed  in  courage  at  the  last  pinch  :  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  Elector  left  Cassel,  and  by  the  evening  of  that 
day  he  had  arrived  in  safety  at  Hanover ;  soon  to  bo  joined  by  his  two 
Ministers,  who  made  the  same  point  by  different  routes.  The  flight  of  all 
was  so  privately  managed  that  the  authorities  of  Cassel  at  first  disbelieved 
the  rumour,  and  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  to  see  if  it  was  ex¬ 
act  :  the  Cabinet  had  flown,  and  left  no  sign  in  the  shape  of  instructions. 
Some  of  the  accounts  state  that  Mr.  Hassenpflug  was  agitated  by  terror  in 
his  flight— 

“  He  arrived  at  liheda  in  Westphalia  on  the  13th  instant,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  he  took  the  train  to  Cologne.  He  was  pale,  and  his  features 
were  distorted  with  fear  and  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  lie  informed  his 
fellow  travellers  that  he  was  proceeding  lo  Cohlentz  ;  hut  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  intended  to  escape  into  Belgium.  His  presence  in  the  train 
having  become  known,  it  was  soon  whispered  at  all  the  stations  that  the 
‘  Hessen  fluch  ’  (Hessen’s  curse)  was  a  passenger  in  a  certain  carriage  ;  and 
everywhere  public  opinion  vented  itself  in  groans  aud  execrations.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  in  Dusseldorf,  the  gendarmes  on  duty  were  informed  of 
the  presence  of  Hassenpflug,  the  convicted  forger  of  Greifsweld.  One  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  paid  a  particular  and  by  no  means  welcome  attention  to 
Mr.  Hassenpllug’s  hearing  and  features,  was  canvassing  the  subject  with  one 
of  the  gendarmes,  when  the  ex-Minister,  unable  to  retain  his  pent-up  emo¬ 
tion,  addressed  him  with,  ‘  I  say,  sir,  why  do  you  persecute  me  ?  ’  ‘  Sir,’ 

replied  the  passenger,  ‘  I  do  not  persecute  you.  I’m  just  telling  this  man  of 
the  villanics  of  that  scoundrel  Hassenpflug.’  The  gendarmes  asked  him  for 
his  passport ;  and  when  the  Minister  produced  that  document,  a  voice  was 
heard  to  cry,  ‘  Look  sharp,  man,  whether  it  is  a  good  passport !  You  know 
he’s  a  forger !  ’  Upon  this  Mr.  Hassenpflug  was  arrested,  and  taken  to  the 
police-station  ;  hut  he  was  subsequently  allowed  to  proceed  by  post  to  Lan- 
genfeld,  where  lie  intended  to  wait  for  the  Elector’s  arrival.” 

At  Hanover  it  is  said  that  the  Elector  made  application  for  military 
aid  to  carry  out  the  policy  in  which  he  had  been  cheeked ;  but  the  reply 
was  unfavourable — even  King  Ernest  thought  the  ease  too  had.  Thence 
he  turned  to  the  South-west,  iu  order  to  regain  the  South  of  his  own 
dominions  by  a  detour  through  Minden  and  Dusseldorf.  He  and  his 
Ministers  were  at  Frankfort  on  the  16th.  There  they  would  ascertain 
whether  it  he  practicable  to  enter  Hainan  or  Boekenheim,  to  reestablish 
their  authority. 

At  Cassel,  on  the  13th,  a  courier  arrived  towards  noon  from  General 
Haynau,  the  Minister  of  War,  to  General  Bauer,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
instructing  him  that  the  government  had  been  removed  from  Cassel ;  and 
•that  the  Elector  had  revoked  all  the  decree  establishing  the  state  of  siege, 
except  the  second  section  of  it,  ivkick  placed  the  Civil  Guard  under  the 
Commander-in-chief.  The  municipal  authorities  met  and  immediately  is¬ 
sued  an  address  stating  that  the  harmony  between  the  military  and  civil 
powers  would  obviate  all  the  evils  threatened  by  the  unexpected  departure 
of  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  persevere 
in  their  strictly  legal  and  orderly  behaviour.  “  Your  strictly  loyal  and 
orderly  behaviour  has  hitherto  excited  universal  admiration.  Continue 
to  deserve  this  reputation  ;  for,  fellow  citizens,  the  victory  of  our  good 
cause  is  botli  near  and  certain.”  On  the  14th,  the  Permanent  Committee 
ot  tlie  Assembly  resolved  to  bring  old  General  Bauer,  a  stanch  disciplina¬ 
rian  soldier,  hut  a  most  honest  and  respected  citizen,  to  account  for  his 
share  in  executing  the  late  measures.  lie  was  prosecuted  for  abuse  of 
•office,  violation  of  tho  constitution,  and  high  treason.  On  the  first  point,  a 


military  one,  the  Garrison  Court  acquitted  him ;  on  the  other  two,  tho 
“  General-Auditoriat”  Court  found  that  “the  facts  adduced  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  further  proceedings.”  The  old  soldier  has 
expressed  his  desire  to  resign,  and  confines  himself  at  home,  as  “  sick.” 

The  King  of  Prussia  received  at  San  Souei,  on  the  13th  instant,  a  de¬ 
putation  from  the  Conservative  Constitutional  Union  of  Berlin,  who  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  tho  proofs  of  devotedness  to  his  person  lately  given  by 
the  citizens  in  the  result  of  the  municipal  elections,  lie  acknowledged 
their  compliments,  and  stated  that  the  unexpected  result  gave  him  hopes 
of  a  better  future.  He  woidd  return  willingly  to  Berlin,  although  he 
feared  the  state  of  the  Queen’s  health  would  not  permit  him  to  prolong 
his  stay  there.  Tho  deputation  having  mentioned  tho  German  question, 
he  declared  with  earnestness  that  ho  would  allow  no  one  to  say  he  was  a 
better  Prussian  than  himself ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  said  he,  “if  I  am  to 
speak  what  I  think,  I  am  also  one  of  the  truest  of  Germans.” 

“My  sentiments  on  the  Geiman  question  have  often  been  misunderstood. 
Some  have  done  me  great  injustice  in  respect  to  tko6e  sentiments  [alluding 
to  the  speecli  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  on  opening  the  Chambers]  :  this 
will  uot  turn  me  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  iu  more 
than  one  place  it  is  not  understood  that  it  is  possible  to  be  honest  iu  polities. 
In  striving  for  Germany  1  follow  the  impulses  of  my  own  heart.  I  maintain 
the  German  idea,  aud  will  pursue  the  path  on  which  I  have  entered,  as  far 
as  God  gives  me  light ;  hut  I  hope  no  further.  As  Kiug  of  Prussia,  I  shall 
strive  for  Germany ;  as  a  friend  and  ally,  I  will  ca-ry  conciliation  as  far  as 
the  honour  of  this  country  w  ill  permit.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  honour 
I  can  appeal  to  the  five  hundred  years  which  the  history  of  my  house  em¬ 
braces.” 

Denmark. — A  brief  manifestation  of  activity  was  made  by  the  army 
of  the  Danish  Dutchics  under  General  Williscn,  on  the  12th  instant.  It 
is  not  easy  to  follow  the  manoeuvres,  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  di¬ 
vine  either  tho  object  of  what  was  attempted  or  the  true  bearing  of  what 
was  done  ;  for  the  operations  had  all  the  extent  of  a  general  advance  with 
none  of  the  results  of  a  general  action.  A  strong  reconnoissance  was 
made  by  General  TYilliscn,  towards  Missunde,  on  the  centre  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  all  the  detached  masses  of  tho  Danish  army  which  stand  for¬ 
wards  on  the  South  hank  of  the  Scklei  were  driven  hack  to  the  main 
body  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  town  of  Eckenforde,  on  the  German  light, 
was  momentarily  occupied,  the  Danes  retiring  thence  to  their  ships.  The 
movement  was  strong  enough  to  he  irresistible  without  the  acceptance  of 
a  general  engagement  by  the  Danes,  and  so  resulted  in  tho  destruction  of 
the  extensive  and  well-found  encampment  which  they  had  established  to 
the  South  of  the  river.  But  at  the  brink  of  the  Schlei,  General  "YYilli- 
sen’s  advance  was  immediately  checked :  his  guns  came  forward  and  can¬ 
nonaded  the  opposing  guns  of  the  Danish  works  for  two  li&urs,  without 
any  effect,  and  were  then  withdrawn.  On  the  retreat,  the  Danes  swarmed 
forth,  and  seriously  punished  the  Germans  in  their  rear  ;  while  Ecken¬ 
forde  was  reoccupied  as  soon  as  the  Germans  chose  to  leave  it.  About 
two  hundred  were  killed,  and  things  have  reverted  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tion. 

United  States. — The  news  from  America  is  almost  confined  to  parti¬ 
culars  of  two  personal  events  extremely  contrasted  in  character, — the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Mademoiselle  Lind  at  New  York,  on  Sunday  the  1st  instant ; 
and  the  execution  of  Professor  Webster  at  Boston,  on  the  30th  August. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  New  Y'orkers  concerning  Mademoiselle  Lind 
transcends  even  that  of  Liverpool  on  her  farewell.  A  discharge  of  artil¬ 
lery  was  tho  first  welcome  given  to  the  Swedish  Nightingale,  as  the  At¬ 
lantic  passed  Sandy  Hook.  There  was  no  Swedish  flag  at  the  Quaran¬ 
tine,  and  as  the  next  best  compliment  the  German  ^Republican  tricolour 
was  sent  aloft.  The  reporter  of  the  Tribune  congratulates  himself  on 
having  secured  tho  privilege  of  going  on  hoard  among  the  first  “very  se¬ 
lect”  few  who  ascended  the  ship’s  side.  Whether  to  his  excitement,  or 
to  the  healthful  effect  of  a  sea  voyage,  must  we  ascribe  the  rosy  cheeks 
which  met  his  view  ? 

“  On  the  top  of  a  light  deck-house,  erected  over  the  forward  companion- 
way,  sat  the  subject  of  the  day’s  excitement,  the  veritable  Jenny  Lind — as 
fresh  and  rosy  as  if  the  sea  had  spared  her  its  usual  discomforts,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  novel  interest  of  everything  she  saw,  with  an  apparent  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  the  observation  she  excited.  At  her  side  stood  Mr.  Jules  Benedict, 
the  distinguished  composer,  and  Signor  Giovanni  Beletti,  the  celebrated 
basso,  her  artistic  companions.  Mr.  Bamum,  who  had  hv  this  time  climbed 
on  hoard,  with  a  choice  bouquet  carefully  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  his  white 
vest,  wars  taken  forward  and  presented  by  Captain  West,  But  Mr.  Collins 
had  for  once  stolen  a  inarch  oil  him,  having  got  on  hoard  in  advance,  and 
presented  Miss  Lind  a  bouquet  about  three  times  the  size  of  Burnum’s.” 

The  style  of  American  reporters  seems  much  to  resemble  that  of  our 
own,  and  the  incidents  they  select  to  please  the  taste  of  their  readers  are 
very  much  those  with  which  the  English  public  are  familiar :  the  narra¬ 
tive  therefore  harmonizes  with  the  professional  role  of  the  heroine,  and 
has  much  of  the  libretto  air  suitable  to  the  somewhat  operatic  incidents. 

“  As  the  Atlantic  got  under  weigh  again,  Captain  West  invited  the  party 
to  take  a  station  on  the  starboard  wheelhouse,  where  they  could  observe  tho 
beauties  of  our  harbour  without  being  incommoded  by  the  crowd  oil  deck. 
Mademoiselle  Lind  and  her  companions  were  charmed  by  the  fresh  and 
changing  prospect.  She  pronounced  New  York  hay  the  finest  she  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  her  time  was  spent  entirely  in  scanning  the  slioies  with  a  glass. 
Seeing  the  American  flag  flying  at  the  Quarantine,  she  said,  ‘  There  is  tho 
beautiful  standard  of  Freedom  ;  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  worship  it.’ 
Signor  Beletti  exclaimed  in  rapture,  ‘  Here  is  the  New  World  at  last — the 
grand  New  World  !  first  seen  by  my  fellow- countryman,  Columbus !  ’  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  wind  blew  a  small  gale,  Mademoiselle  Lind  remained  on 
the  w  licelhouse,  observing  ever)  thing'  with  great  curiositv  and  delight,  till 
the  ship  was  made  fast  at  the  pier.  As  we  passed  Castle  Garden,  a  Swedish 
vessel — the  Maria,  w  hich  arrived  on*  Sunday  from  Getle — lay  in  the  stream, 
with  the  national  flag  at  the  gaff.  The  Nightingale  recognized  it  at  once, 
and  waved  her  handkerchief  to  the  sailors  on  board.  She  inquired  of  Dr. 
Doanc  the  name  of  tho  vessel  and  the  condition  of  the  crew,  with  much  ap¬ 
parent  interest.” 

Near  to  the  canal  pier  some  fifty  thousand  persons  were  congregated.; 
every  piece  of  land  and  cvervroof  and  balcony  being  closely  packed  with  spec¬ 
tators.  “  The  European  visiters  all  expressed  their  astonishment  at  seeing  so 
many  well-dressed  people  in  the  crowd.  Mademoiselle  Lind,  especially,  was 
very  much  struck  with  the  air  of  respectability  which  marked  the  thousands 
assembled.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bamum,  she  asked,  ‘  Have  you  no  poor  people 
in  your  country  ?  Every  one  here  appears  to  he  well-dressed.’  ”  As  the 
steamer  was  turned  round  before  being  moored  to  the  wharf-side,  the  crowd 
pressed  forward  with  alarming  force ;  a  large  number  of  persons  were  thrust 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  landing-place,  and  half-a-dozen  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  No  one  was  drowned,  hut  serious  bruises  were  got  by  scores.  The 
carriage  of  Mr.  Bamum,  “drawn  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  bays,”  had  been 
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placed  in  a  small  enclosure  ;  with  the  utmost  difficulty  this  opeu  space  was 
reached  by  Captain  West,  the  commander  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mademoiselle 
Lind,  though  a  strong  body  of  police  and  gentlemen  acted  as  their  pioneers. 
When  the  carriage  was  mounted,  and  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  were  opened, 
the  crush  was  repeated,  with  a  more  alarming  dangerousness  than  before; 
The  pressure  was  so  great  that  only  one  fold  of  the  gate  could  be  opened  ; 
the  other  was  broken  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  striving  multitude. 
Some  of  the  foremost  fell,  and  instantly  there  was  a  heap  of  forty  or  fifty  per¬ 
sons  sprawling.  A  large  body  of  police  charged  forward,  and  checked  the 
further  onflow,  aud  so  those  who  were  thrown  down  regained  their  feet : 
nevertheless,  two  boys  -were  nearly  crushed  to  death,  and  with  many  it  was 
a  narrow  escape  from  suffocation. 

The  progress  to  Ii-ving  House  was  a  similar  scene  of  struggling  inte¬ 
rest  ;  the  crowds  in  the  streets  being  emulated  by  thousands  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  on  the  house-tops  in  the  vigour  of  their  welcome  to  the  Swedish 
Nightingale.  Passing-  under  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst  the  flutter  of 
banners  bearing  complimentary  inscriptions,  J enny  Lind  arrived  safely  at 
her  hotel.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  guests  are  gathered  in  the  immense 
establishment  of  Irving  House,  and  every  one  of  these  of  course  felt  it  a 
privilege  of  his  position  to  secure  a  glance,  and  to  aim  at  the  distinction 
of  a  salute.  All  the  passages  leading  to  her  suite  of  rooms  were  choked. 
Jenny  was  forced  to  appear  at  her  window  again  and  again,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  repeatedly  the  curious  homage  of  those  who  besieged  her 
doors.  At  midnight,  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  New  York,  consisting 
of  two  hundred  members,  was  escorted  to  her  hotel  by  “  twenty  fire- 
companies,”  and  in  the  presence  of  “thirty  thousand  citizens,”  the  So¬ 
ciety  serenaded  the  Nightingale  with  “  American  airs”  :  among  these, 

“  Hail  Columbia,”  and  “  Yankee  Doodle,”  were  predominant ;  and 
Jenny  “  requested  a  repetition  of  the  latter.”  When  the  serenade  was  ] 
over,  a  select  band  of  the  performers  was  introduced,  and  delivered  an 
address — “the  tender  of  fraternal  love,  sincere  admiration,  and  profound 
respect.”  In  Mademoiselle’s  reply,  she  declared,  “  The  sight  there,” 
pointing  to  the  window,  “  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.”  In  an  au¬ 
dible  aside  she  punned  to  a  friend,  “  They  are  all  firemen ,” — alluding  to 
the  warmth  of  their  enthusiasm,  rather  than  to  the  profession  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  escort  of  the  serenaders. 

On  Monday  the  2d  instant,  eight  hundred  American  ladios  paid  their  re¬ 
spects  to  Mademoiselle  Lind.  “  She  proposed  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Fish 
Hill  on  the  Hudson,  the  guest  of  G.  G.  Howland,  Esq.” — we  suppose,  a 
partner  in  the  groat  shipping  firm  of  Howland  and  Aspinall.  The  day  for 
commencing  her  concerts  had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

The  last  days  and  the  execution  of  Professor  John  White  Webster  are 
very  fully  described  by  the  American  papers. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  the  murderer  gave  up  all  hopes  of  avert¬ 
ing  bis  doom  ;  he  became  calm  and  resigned,  slept  soundly,  ate  with  appe¬ 
tite,  and  enjoyed  his  constant  cigar.  “  All  he  hoped  for  in  the  world  was, 
that  his  family  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  die.” 
This  wish  was  so  strictly  complied  with,  that  on  the  last  evening  that  he 
saw  his  wife  and  children,  they  went  from  him  with  the  same  hopefulness 
as  before,  quite  unconscious  that  they  would  never  again  see  him  alive.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  August,  his  last  day,  he  engaged  earnestly  in  de- 
votioual  exercises;  and  when  the  hour  of  death  was  near,  was  “as  ealrn  as 
the  sunny  and  breezeless  morning  itself.”  “  As  early  as  half-past  five,”  re¬ 
ports  the  Tribune ,  “  Mr.  Luther  Dunbar  with  a  posse  of  some  six  or  eight 
men  began  the  work  of  erecting  the  scaffold.  It  was  located  between  the  two 
prisons,  near  the  centre  of  the  yard.  It  was  the  same  instrument  upon 
which  Washington  Goode,  the  Coloured  man,  was  executed,  in  May  1849.  It 
was  then  new,  and  consists  of  a  platform  of  about  fifteen  feet  square,  raised  a 
little  higher  than  one’s  head,  and  a  single  beam  over  it  as  much  higher.  In 
the  centre  of  the  platform  was  a  trap-door,  surrounded  with  a  raised  joist- 
frame.  A  rope  was  run  through  two  holes  in  the  beam,  and  fastened  on  the 
post.  The  noose  was  suspended  over  the  trap,  which  was  so  adjusted  that 
the  executioner  might  let  it  fall  by  simply  placing  his  foot  upon  a  spring 
fixed  in  the  floor  immediately  in  front  of  the  victim.  At  a  quarter  to  eight 
o’clock  the  machine  of  death  was  fully  completed,  and  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  the  deathly  notes  of  preparation  ceased.”  From  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
houses  the  scaffold  could  be  seen,  and  many  paid  considerable  sums  for  the 
“  privilege”  of  sharing  this  commanding  view.  Some  residents,  however,  left 
home  to  avoid  countenancing  the  spectacle  On  the  door  of  one  was  posted  a 
writing — “  Not  at  home :  opposed  to  capital  punishment.”  “At  half- past  nine 
o’clock,  Sheriff  Eveleth  summoned  to  the  rear  office  of  the  gaol  those  gentlemen 
whom  he  had  requested  to  be  present  as  witnesses.  He  stated  to  the  gentlemen 
present  that  they  had  assembled  by  invitation  from  him  as  lawful  witnesses 
of  the  execution  of  John  White  Webster,  for  the  crime  of  murder,  for  which 
he  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced.  He  detailed  to  them  the  order  in 
which  the  proceedings  would  take  place,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  ut¬ 
most  quiet  and  good  order  would  be  maintained,  as  consistent  with  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  occasion.  He  hoped  that  he  should  not  hear  any  loud  talk¬ 
ing,  not  a  voice  during  the  progress  of  the  proceedings.”  The  Sheriff,  “  the 
witnesses,”  “  the  reporters  for  the  press,”  and  “  the  spectators,”  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  prisoner’ s  cell.  Religious  offices  were  impressively  performed  ; 
the  prisoner  devoutly  kneeling,  and  seeming  absorbed  in  his  prayers.  In 
the  procession  to  the  scaffold  the  prisoner  walked  firmly,  but  with  profound 
dejection  of  face.  “  Deputy-Sheriffs  Rugg  and  Freeman  adjusted  the  rope. 
Before  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  shook  hands  with  Gaoler  An¬ 
drews,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  last  with  the  Sheriff,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  treatment  to  him.  Sheriff  Eveleth  then  said, 

‘In  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
warrant  of  the  Chief  Executive,  I  now,  before  these  witnesses,  proceed  to  execvite 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  John  White  Webster,  convicted  at  the  March  term  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman.’ 

“  This  said,  the  Sheriff  placed  his  foot  upon  the  fatal  spring,  and  in  an 
instant  more  the  victim  was  launched  into  eternity.  He  gave  several  strug¬ 
gles,  and  all  was  over.  After  remaining  some  thirty  minutes,  Drs.  Stedman 
and  Clark  pronounced  the  body  lifeless  ;  when  it  was  lowered  into  a  black 
coffin,  and  conveyed  back  into  the  cell.  It  would  be  delivered  to  the  family 
that  afternoon,  and  be  buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  the  family  vault. 

“Thus  far,”  concludes  the  Tribune,  “we  have  no  knowledge  that  there 
exists  any  other  confession  than  the  bare  statement  which  lie  has  repeatedly 
made,  that  the  law  of  capital  punishment  was  right,  and  that  he  was  justly 
a  subject  of  it.” 


Blisnllnninns. 

A  Court  of  Directors  was  held  at  the  East  India  House,  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  when  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Maynard  Gomm,  K.C.B., 
was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Company’s  Forces  in  India.— 
Times. 

The  rich  living  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp,  in  Leicestershire,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bathurst  on  his  secession  to  the  Romish  Church, 
has  been  presentedjoy  Merton  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Reverend  John 


Richard  Turner  Eaton,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Postmasters,  and  Tutor  of 
that  College. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  one  day  last  week  observed,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Maule’s  house  at  Birnam,  enjoying  himself  with  his  children  in  sending 
up  paper  balloons  into  the  air,  and  chasing  them  over  the  lawn. — North 
British  Mail. 

There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Francis  Russell,  Commander  of  the  Tweed,  18,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  had  been  reproved  by  the  Admiralty.  The  report,  therefore, 
that  his  Lordship  was  about  to  resign  his  command  on  that  account,  is 
equally  incorrect. — Hampshire  Independent. 

Admiral  Mackau  visited  Woolwich  Dockyard  on  Wednesday,  and 
viewed  the  whole  of  the  works  and  vessels  now  constructing,  including 
the  Agamemnon  steamer  of  80  guns.  The  Globe  says — 

“  Special  orders  from  the  Admiralty  have  been  received  at  Woolwich, 
Chatham,  Shecrness,  and  other  ports,  directing  the  authorities  to  allow  the 
gallant  ex-Minister  of  tile  French  Marine,  Admiral  Mackau,  to  view  the 
dockyards,  aud  to  pay  every  attention  to  this  distinguished  officer.  Admiral 
Mackau,  we  believe,  is  the  only  French  officer  living  who  in  a  fail-  fight  and 
on  equal  terms  captured  an  English  brig  of  war.” 


Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  on  the  subject  by  several  Ger¬ 
man  papers,  some  of  them  affecting  a  sort  of  semi-official  character,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  no  demand  has  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  upon  that  of  Great  Britain  for  any  satisfaction  in  reference 
to  the  recent  assault  on  General  Haynau.  We  think  we  may  state,  that 
the  only  step  hitherto  taken  has  been  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Baron  Roller,  the  Austrian 
Charge  d’ Affaires  at  our  Court,  stating  that  Baron  Haynau  had  left  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  not  wish  any  prosecution  to  bo  instituted  against  the  par¬ 
ties  who  had  assaulted  him.  Baron  Roller,  if  wo  are  not  mistaken,  re¬ 
quested  that  an  inquiry  into  the  transaction  should  be  instituted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  what  steps  Sir  George  Grey  can  take  in  the 
affair. — Morning  Post. 

Correcting  a  paragraph  quoted  by  some  of  the  papers  from  Rendsburg 
correspondence,  Mr.  J oseph  Sturge  gives  to  the  Daily  News  a  statement  of 
facts  relative  to  the  visit  paid  to  the  Stadtholderate  of  the  Danish  Duchies 
by  himself  and  two  other  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  Frankfort. 

Arrived  in  Kiel,  they  called  on  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants — the 
President  of  the  Assembly  and  several  of  its  influential  Members,  the  Burgo¬ 
master,  aud  gentlemen  representing  other  classes  of  the  community.  “  We 
found  these  individuals,  without  a  single  exception,  willing  to  leave  the 
question  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Danes  to  fair  and  impartial  arbitra¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day,  the  4tli  instant,  we  waited  upon  the  Stadthol¬ 
derate  and  other  members  of  the  Government  at  Rendsburg,  and  laid  before 
them  ”  a  signed  statement.  At  the  Peace  Congress  in  Frankfort,  “  a  gentleman 
of  high  respectability  from  Berlin  applied  to  the  Bureau  for  permission  to  read 
to  the  Congress  a  memorial  signed  by  several  distinguished  individuals  of 
that  city.  This  memorial  requested  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  now  pending  between  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.”  It  was  resolved  strictly  to  respect  the  rule 
“  which  proscribed  auy  allusion  to  the  political  events  of  the  day  ”  ;  never¬ 
theless  there  was  an  earnest  desire  felt  by  many  that  so  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  interposing  pacific  counsels  should  not  be  lost.  With  this  feel¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Sturge,  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  ventured, 
on  their  individual  responsibility,  to  come  and  “  entreat  the  contending  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  the  whole  question  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  enlightened  and 
impartial  arbitrators.”  The  following  answer  was  returned — -“That  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  Duchies  to  make  any  proposition, 
and  that  we  must  distinctly  understand  that  we  had  no  mission  from  them  to 
the  Danish  Government ;  but  that  they  should  be  willing  to  refer  the  claims 
of  the  Duchies  to  the  decision  of  enlightened  and  impartial  arbitrators,  pro¬ 
vided  Denmark  would  also  submit  its  claims  to  the  same  tribunal ;  reserving 
for  eventual  arrangement  the  appointment,  composition,  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.”  We  considered,  says  Mr.  Sturge,  that  this  answer  “opened 
rather  than  closed  the  way  towards  a  reconciliation.” 

Lord  Brougham  has  improved  his  vacation  leisure  by  inditing  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  successes  and  failures  which  the  band  of  law-reformers 
whom  he  still  faithfully  leads  have  met  in  the  past  legislative  session :  he 
dedicates  his  epistle  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Denman,  and  by  Mr.  Ridgway’s 
assistance  gives  it  to  the  public  as  a  pamphlet. 

“I  must  once  more,”  he  commences,  “interrupt  my  experimental  pursuits, 
desert  for  a  while  the  calculus  itself,  and  break  in  upon  your  classical  leisure, 
because  the  errors  that  have  been  committed  are  not  ended  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  year,  but  threaten  worse  miscarriages  than  those  I  have  to  complain 
of,  and  fill  me  with  apprehension  of  a  retrograde  movement,  instead  of  the 
stationary  condition  in  which  the  amendment  of  the  law,  as  regards  most  of 
its  branches,  is  now  left.”  Though  the  disappointment  has  been  grievous  in 
the  departments  where  amendment  would  be  easiest  and  most  important,  yet 
he  concedes  that  a  good  deal  in  other  branches  has  been  effected.  “  Of  the 
great  defects  in  our  common  law,  exposed  by  me  in  February  1828,  nearly 
the  whole  have  been  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  Commissions  issued  by 
our  friend  Lyndhurst,  as  the  best  answer  he  could  make  to  my  motion,  and 
of  the  bills  which  I  passed  with  his  cooperation  when  I  succeeded  him  as 
holding  the  Great  Seal.  A  good  deal  has  since  been  effected  by  the  unwearied 
labours  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society ;  and  even  the  last  session,  full  of 
disappointment  as  it  is,  leaves  the  law  somewhat,  perhaps  materially,  im¬ 
proved.  This,  then,  is  my  excuse  for  fatiguing  you,  the  profession,  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  country  at  large,  with  a  repetition  of  my  complaints  and 
a  renewal  of  my  exhortations.  If  we  have  any  chance  of  ultimate  success,  it 
can  only  be  by  diligently  showing  what  the  failure  has  been,  where  the  fault 
lies,  and  whence  the  brighter  prospect  is  to  dawn  upon  us.” 

The  history  of  the  County  Courts  is  graphically  sketched,  as  illustrating 
once  more  how  capricious  and  uncertain  is  our  legislation,  without  the 
guide  of  a  guardian  Minister  of  J ustice. 

“  Early  last  session,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  but  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  brought  into  the  Commons  a  bill  in  part 
taken  from  that  of  1833,  [brought  in  by  Lord  Brougham  as  Chancellor  in 
that  year,  hut  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Peers,]  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Courts.  The  Government  strongly  opposed  it ;  but  were,  as  is 
so  often  their  lot  in  both  Houses,  defeated  by  a  considerable  majority;  and, 
despairing  of  afterwards  throwing  out  the  measure,  announced  that  they 
should  no  longer  oppose  it.  But,  instead  of  talcing  possession  of  it,  as  was 
their  duty,  they  left  the  individual  Member  to  _  carry  it  on— only  joining 
their  forces  with  whatever  opposition  was  made  in  any  of  its  stages  to  the 
details.  The  bill  came  up  to  our  House  in  such  a  state  as  made  it  worse 
than  no  change  in  the  existing  law.  I  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  parts  of 
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my  measure  which  had  been  left  out ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  _  resistance, 
and  a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  I  succeeded  in  carrying  the  bill 
through  ;  the  Commons,  with  much  candour,  not  insisting  on  their  oppo- 
sitionCto  our  amendments.  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  spirit,  the 
perseverance,  and  the  moderation  shown  by  Mr.  Fitzroy,  who  brought  it  into 
the  Commons,  throughout  the  whole  of  its  progress.  But  I  am  sorry  that 
this  praise  must  be  withheld  from  the  Ministers.  Their  strong  opposition  to 
the  measure  is  wholly  unintelligible.  Never  was  Minister  more  cordially 
supported  by  his  colleagues  than  I  was  by  mine  in  1833 ;  never  was 
defeat  of  a  measure  more  lamented  by  a  Cabinet  than  was  by  us  the 

defeat  of  the  bill  in  that  year.  Sir  James  Graham  then  observed 

that  it  ‘had  shaken  the  Government  to  its  foundations’:  and  so  cer¬ 
tainly  did  we  all  agree  in  this  view,  that,  as  usual,  I  was  despatched 

to  confer  with  the  King  upon  the  subject.  How  it  came  to  pass 

that  the  same  men  who  then  were  so  anxious  to  pass  the  whole  measure 
should  now  have  thought  it  right  to  oppose  a  portion  of  it,  (for  such  it 
was  when  first  introduced,)  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  True,  when  we 
had  in  the  Lords  restored  it  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  Government  no 
longer  opposed.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  only  fault  they  found  with 
Mr,  Fitzroy  was  his  taking  the  half  instead  of  the  whole  bill  of  1833.  Nor 
can  I  reconcile  their  straining  at  the  half  and  then  swallowing  the  whole 
when  commended  to  their  lips  by  the  Upper  House.  I  suspect  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  ignorance — sheer  ignorance.  They  had  probably  al¬ 
together  forgotten  that  it  was  their  own ;  just  as  in  1840  Lord  John  Russell 
lavishly  praised  Mr.  Pemberton  Leigh’s  exposure  of  the  abuses  in  the  Sworn 
Clerk’s  department  of  Chancery,  unaware  that  his  own  colleague  when  Chan¬ 
cellor  had,  in  1833,  on  making  the  same  exposure,  propounded  a  remedial 
measure  in  a  bill,  with  his  (Lord  John  Russell’s)  entire  assent.  As  for  the 
conflict  this  year  between  the  two  Houses,  it  was  complete.  The  concurrent 
jurisdiction  was  by  a  large  majority  rejected  in  the  Commons ;  so  was  the 
whole  appellate  jurisdiction.  Now,  these  were  by  far  the  most  important 
provisions  in  the  bill ;  and  they  were,  without  any  division  at  all,  added  by 
the  Lords.  To  this  addition  the  Commons  agreed;  and  the  Ministers  in 
the  Upper  House  having  differed  as  widely  as  possible  from  their  colleagues 
in  the  Lower,  the  latter,  like  kind  friends — let  me  say,  like  dutiful  followers 
— gave  way  forthwith,  and  the  bill  passed.  It  passed,  however,  with  some 
defects  which  would  have  been  avoided,  as  would  have  been  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  the  blunders  and  ignorance,  the  jars  and  conflicts,  which  I  have 
described,  had  a  department  existed  in  this,  as  in  other  countries  where  it  is 
far  less  wanted — a  department  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  our  j  u- 

risprudence.” 

The  failure  of  Mr,  Turner’s  Chancery  Bill  is  pregnant  with  similar 
teaching.  But  a  hill  introduced  by  Lord  Brougham  himself  would  have 
struck  at  an  incomparably  greater  abuse  ;  and  that  was  also  adopted  by 
Ministers,  to  be  deserted. 

No  man,  after  the  late  decision,  could  safely  administer  an  estate  as  an 
executor  without  the  protection  of  the  Court;  yet  nine- tenths  of  the  admi¬ 
nistrations  do  not  come  into  court.  He  brought  in  a  bill  consisting  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  suggested  by  his  brother’s  experience  of  the  Winding-up  Acts  to 
the  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  parties.  The  Government,  by 
their  Law-officers,  took  charge  of  it  after  it  had  passed  the  Lords  without  a 
dissentient  voice ;  but  it  was  dropped  in  the  Commons.  Yet,  would  you 
believe  it,  the  very  bill  rejected  for  Fngland  was  passed  for  Ireland.  But  the 
same  thing  had  been  done  last  session  ;  so  that  the  absurdities  of  1850  not 
unsurpassed  cannot  be  termed  unexampled. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  matter  of  reform  in  the  Master’s  Offices — “not 
a  very  moderate  or  very  easy  undertaking,”  as  implying  “the  new- 
modelling  of  the  whole  of  Chancery  proceedings” — ho  comes  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  his  endeavours  to  get  enacted  a  digest  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
He  recounts  the  Government  laches  in  the  matter,  and  winds  up  with  a 
reference  to  his  rejected  offer  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  renewing  the 
Commission  needed  to  give  the  final  and  perfecting  touch  to  the  labour’s 
already  bestowed  on  this  subject. 

“The  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  somewhat  surprised  me. 
He  professes  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  and  he  proves  it  by  affirming  that 
a  renewal  of  the  Commission  is  unnecessary,  although  those  who  are  entirely 
acquainted  wdth  the  subject  have  declared  that  renewal  to  be  the  only  course 
which  can  be  safely  taken.  He  says,  that  under  this  impression  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  suffered  to  expire.  I  am  quite  confident  that  it  expired 

through  mere  oversight . 1  am  inclined  to  think  a  vote  might  have 

been  obtained.  But  I  know  that  none  was  necessary,  because  the  money  re¬ 
quired  was  freely  offered,  and  refused— courteously  indeed,  and  with  thanks, 
but  he  who  made  it  would  have  been  on  Iris  part  grateful  had  it  been  ac¬ 
cepted  ,  and  his  recompense  would  have  been  the  gratification  of  seeing  one 
of  the  most  important  labours  of  his  public  life  accomplished.” 

The  want  of  a  Minister  of  Justice  was  also  strikingly  seen  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  late  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

When  the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  Commission,  there  rvas  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  considering  maturely  whether  its  duties  might  be  so  arranged  as 
to  leave  the  presiding  over  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  one  irrcmoveable  judge, 
and  give  to  a  removeable  functionary  the  other  duties  of  the  office,  more 
especially  constituting  him  Minister  of  Justice.  The  question  is  of  the 
highest  complication  and  difficulty ;  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
most  sedulously  pondered  it:  “It  was  with  no  little  astonishment  that 
we  saw  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  somewhat  at 
random,  announce  that  he  had  a  plan  to  propound,  and  that  in  ten  days  he 

should  be  ready  to  explain  its  details . with  every  confidence  in  my 

noble  friend’s  resources,  we  might  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  a  few  days’  (cer¬ 
tainly  not  above  three  weeks’)  attention  to  questions  of  which  he  must, 
without  a  miracle,  be  profoundly  ignorant,  could  have  enabled  him  to  solve 

so  hard  a  problem,  or  to  produce  a  project  of  any  value  at  all . It 

was  thought  advisable  that  I  should  explain  somewhat  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  subject,  not  only  in  a  professional  and  judicial  but  also  in  a 
political  and  a  constitutional  view.  This  I  did  in  a  statement  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  immediately  after  Lord  John  Russell’s  startling  notice, 
which  he  has  (I  believe  from  duly  and  considerately  weighing  those  difficul¬ 
ties)  never  as.  yet  followed  up  with  the  statement  of  any  plan  whatever.” 
The  (Commission  was  complained  of  by  some  Chancery  practitioners  ;  and  the 
Ministers,  alarmed  by  them,  took  a  remedy  by  no  means  anticipated  by  them. 
But  thejr  had  forced  the  Ministers  to  apply  some  remedy,  by  a  loud,  a  some¬ 
what  importunate  complaint ;  and  those  who  were  to  afford  the  relief  chose 
their  own  remedy.  An  end  was  put  to  the  Commission,  and  Lord  Truro  was 
made  Chancellor  at  once,  Baron  llolfe  was  passed  over — perhaps  because  he 
was  the  fittest  man  for  the  office,  and  an  old  political  ally  of  Ministers.  “  Among 
his  various  merits  the  Baron  had  not  that  of  possessing  any  ehiefship,  or 
other  place  desirable  to  an  Attorney- General :  no  promotion  of  any  great  ac¬ 
count  could  be  expected  from  his  being  made  Chancellor.” 

Lord  Brougham  devotes  a  section  to  the  subject  of  the  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  deals  summarily  with  a  congeries  of 
futile  personal  grounds  of  objection,  but  admits  the  anomalies  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system. 

The  Scotch  appeals  present  the  most  inconquerable  difficulties.  You  can¬ 


not  call  the  Judges  up  from  Scotland;  and  to  Lord  Eldon’s  plan,  of  having 
one  of  them  for  an  assessor,  it  is  a  weighty  objection,  that  he  will  secure  so 
much  deference  as  to  be  himself  the  sole  fountain  of  Scotch  law.  Lord 
Brougham  despairs  of  an  exact  solution  to  this  problem,  and  only  hopes  for 
some  sort  of  approximate  solution. 

He  adds  a  few  observations  on  the  abuse  of  patronage  in  judicial  pro¬ 
motion — 

“A  very  unfortunate  belief  has  been  suffered  to  grow  up  in  Westminster 
Hall,  that  the  being  raised  to  the  place  of  Crown  lawyer  gives  the  party  a 
claim  to  the  first  vacancy  which  may  happen  on  the  bench.”  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  grappled  with  this  disastrous  usage.  The  act  of  1833  altered  the  ten¬ 
ure  of  the  office  of  Master,  founded  it  on  patent  like  the  places  of  other  judges ; 
but  no  one  had  the  least  idea  that  the  Masterships  were  thereby  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  prizes  for  the  grasp  of  intrigue  and  party-spirit.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Chancellor  would  name  them  as  he  names  the  Judges — taking 
the  Royal  pleasure  before  he  consulted  his  political  colleagues.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  “  Ministers  have  named,  and  Chancellors  have  weakly  sub¬ 
mitted.  Hence  Masters  have  been  made  under  the  pressure,  now  of  an  Irish 
demagogue,  now  of  an  electioneering  conclave;  and  a  great  abuse  of  judicial 
patronage  has  without  doubt  been  committed.  I  venture  to  hope  that  this 
very  serious  evil — such  I  certainly  regard  it — will  be  tolerated  no  longer.  It 
seems  enough  that  we  denounce  such  things,  to  make  them  for  ever  cease.” 

These  observations  on  patronage  lead  him  into  a  digression  of  criticisms 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  or  Commission  which  lately  proposed 
a  sale  of  the  Church  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Salaries. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  Church  patronage  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
Great  Seal,  and  the  advowsons  sold  to  create  a  fund  for  augmenting  small 
livings.  “  Anything  more  preposterous  than  such  a  plan  cannot  well  be  ima¬ 
gined.  Fancy  the  setting  up  Church  patronage  for  sale,  wherever  there  may 
exist  subscribers  fanatical  in  their  notions  or  factious  in  their  ecclesiastical 
views,  and  enabling  such  to  gratify  their  simoniaeal  propensities  !  Neither 
the  Church  would  be  safe  under  such  a  dispensation,  nor  would  the  countiy 
be  habitable.”  Treating  so  preposterous  a  rumour  as  incredible,  he  allows 
with  regret  that  he  is  not  equally  incredulous  of  a  kindred  report,  which  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Treasury  the  plan  of  transferring  the  patronage  from  the  Great 
Seal  to  the  Crown.  And  referring  to  the  instance  in  the  Master’s  Office,  he 
adds  other  proofs  of  the  Treasury  greed  for  patronage.  “  A  late  Chancellor 
complained  of  having,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  had  the  appointment 
to  offices  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  taken  from  him.  I  therefore  do  believe 
that  the  Great  Seal  is  in  some  risk  of  a  change  by  which  the  Church  livings 
will  become  vested  in  the  Crown — or,  in  other  words,  will  be  used  by  the- 
Treasury,  and  chiefly  the  Secretaries  thereof,  in  carrying  on  their  usual  traf¬ 
fic  for  votes  in  counties  and  boroughs,  as  well  as  in  Parliament.  The  consti¬ 
tution  will  be  no  gainer  by  the  change — neither  the  constitution  in  Church,, 
neither  the  constitution  in  State.” 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries  have  incurred  so 
much  of  Lord  Brougham’s  displeasure,  that  he  devotes  considerable  space 
to  criticizing  the  evidence  taken  before  them  and  the  conclusions  of  their 
report.  The  Diplomatic  economies  are  sharply  examined,  and  objected  to ; 
but  the  Judicial  retrenchments  he  declares  to  be  founded  on  sheer  ignorance 
of  the  whole  subject, — a  thing  not  surprising  to  him,  when  “  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  lawyer,  at  least  no  English  lawyer,”  was  named  to  sit  on 
the  Committee  :  but  “let  us  hope,”  says  he,  that  our  alarms  of  any  in¬ 
road  into  our  judicial  establishment  being  made  in  consequence  of  this 
document  arc  groundless. 

“If,  then,”  he  concludes,  “no  well-grounded  fears  of  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  are  to  be  entertained,  may  we  hope  at  length  to  see  an  onward  progress 
in  amending  our  laws  and  extirpating  the  abuses  that  still  remain  to  cripple 
their  administration  ?  I  fondly  hope  w7e  may.” 

And  this  hope  sustains  his  pen  in  an  eloquent  peroration. 

The  second  report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Marriages  in  Ireland 
bears  testimony — not  to  the  increased  prosperity  of  that  countiy,  stem 
Malthusians  will  opine — but  to  the  more  buoyant  spirit  which  prevails. 
In  1847,  the  year  of  dearth,  the  number  of  marriages  was  6943,  being  50 
per  cent  fewer  than  in  1846.  In  1848,  the  number  had  risen  to  9048; 
in  1849,  the  number  was  9493.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  marriages  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  which  no  official  record  is  available. 

Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  TV cek s  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  4302  ....  238 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  472  ....  47 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1748  ....  171 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1121  ....  95 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  211  ....  32 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  7U3  ....  91 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  ...  709  ....  GO 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys, &c. . . .  81  ....  13 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  71  ....  9 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  09  ....  9 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  10  . 

Malformations .  23  ....  5 

Premature  Birth .  212  ....  29 

Atrophy .  212  ....  32 

Age .  403  ....  24 

Sudden . 91  ....  20 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  297  ....  51 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10,935  929 


The  mortality  differed  little  from  the  calculated  average.  The  deaths  by 
cholera  were  but  four,  those  by  diarrhoea  seventy-eight — a  further  diminu¬ 
tion  of  each. 

The  births  were  1409 — more  than  the  deaths  by  480. 

The  barometric  pressure  was  above  30  inches  every  day ;  the  mean  was 
30T71  inches  :  the  mean  temperature  in  the  ah-  was  55 '33 — lower  than  the 
average  by  4’4°.  Wind  generaUy  North-east. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  the  formal  notification  of  Mr.  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer’s  knighthood  by  the  Queen,  on  the  3d  of  July  last. 

It  is  reported  that  intelligence  has  reached  England  of  the  reception  of  the 
Reverend  H.  IV.  IVilbcrforce,  Vicar  of  East  Earleigh,  Kent,  and  brother  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Brussels. 

JVe  are  requested  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  going  the  round  of 
the  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  gallant  General  Guyon,  late  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  “has  forgotten  his  faith,  and  has  become  a  Moslem  to  gain  a  pacha- 
lick.”  This  is  not  true.  The  General,  in  accepting  an  appointment  in  the 
Ottoman  service  at  Damascus,  was  not  compelled  to  change  Ms  faith ;  and 
he  is  living  at  that  place,  with  his  wife  and  family,  after  the  manner  of  an 
English  Christian.  Moreover,  we  may  state,  that  he  is  a  native  of  Bath, 
and  has  never  been  in  Ireland  at  any  period  of  Ms  life. — Standard. 

The  Queen  of  England  will  soon  receive  an  extraordmary  present  from 
Posen,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  she  has  granted  to  the  fugi- 
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tivc  Poles.  It  is  the  skin  of  a  wether  which  has  been  bred  by  Count  Ignaz 
Lipsky,  who  is  famous  for  his  breed  of  sheep.  The  precious  skin  of  this 
wether,  Consul  I.,  is  contained  in  a  box,  inscribed  with  the  following  genea¬ 
logy  :  “  Genealogy  of  the  wether,  Consul  I., — (a)  Prince,  born  in  1825,  begat 
(i)'Beatus,  1827;  (c)  Leschek  the  White,  1830;  (<7)  Dictator  I.,  1835;  (e) 
Dictator  II. ;  (/)  Cincinnati  I.,  1844,  and  from  him  Consul  I.,  1846,  of  which 
the  skin  is  enclosed  in  the  said  box.” — K'olner  Zcitung.  An  assembly  of 
830  landowners  declared  the  skin  of  this  sheep  to  be  the  finest  produced,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  gave  Ignaz  Lipsky  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  “  What 
a  pity,’!  observes  the  Times ,  “  Count  Lipsky  was  not  an  Austrian  subject,  for 
then  the  Emperor  could  have  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Elecee.” 

Mr.  Andrews,  the  Mayor  of  Southampton,  who  recently  entertained  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  with  so  much  eclat,  was,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
village  blacksmith. — Morning  Post. 

A  prominent  official  having  rendered  skittles  a  popular  game  in  South¬ 
ampton,  we  record,  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the  amusement, 
that  Mr.  Ireland,  a  tradesman  of  Southampton,  played  skittles  for  twelve 
hours  incessantly  on  Thursday  sennight,  at  Mr.  Woolfcrston’s  brewery,  in 
St.  Mary’s  Street.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  play  was  to  commence 
at  ten  in  the  morning  and  last  till  ten  at  night;  during  which  time 
as  fast  as  the  pins  could  be  set  up  Mr.  Ireland  was  to  throw  at  them 
till  he  got  them  down ;  for  every  time  he  knocked  them  down  at  twice  he 
was  to  receive  sixpence  from  Mr.  Woolferston,  and  if  he  exceeded  the  twice 
he  was  to  pay  sixpence.  Five  minutes  only  was  allowed  for  refreshment. 
The  pins  were  set  up  by  two  men  in  a  twinkling  of  time ;  and  for  twelve 
mortal  hours  Mr.  Ireland  kept  up  his  play,  throwing  a  ball  above  ten  pounds 
weight  incessantly  during  the  time,  generally  getting  the  pins  down  in  what 
in  the  language  of  the  alley  is  termed  “  a  twicer.”  At  the  close  of  the  play 
Mr.  Ireland  was  a  winner  of  147.  and  upwards. — Hampshire  Advertiser. 

A  letter  in  the  North  Carolina  Star,  dated  Mount  Airy,  Surrey  County, 
in  that  State,  alluding  to  a  late  story  about  the  Siamese  twins,  says— “  They 
were  at  my  office  on  the  20th  of  July,  well  and  hearty,  and  as  full  of  life  as 
ever  I  saw  them,  speakiug  of  the  prospect  of  their  crop,  also  of  their  wives 
and  cliildren.  Of  the  latter  they  have  nine,  as  hearty  children  as  the  State 
can  produce  in  one  family.” 


A  gentleman  has  rented  the  kelp  shores  at  North  Hist  for  3007.  per  annum. 
It  is  supposed  that  800  tons  of  kelp  may  be  made,  which  will  afford  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  portion  of  the  population. 

A  train  was  recently  despatched  from  the  Lothian  Road  station  of  the  Ca¬ 
ledonian  Railway,  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  lading  of  no  less  than  84  tons  of 
herrings. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  the  boatmen  of  Lympstone  and  Starcross  have 
been  reaping  a  rich  harvest  by  supplying  mussels  for  the  London  market. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  tons  are  sent  off  every  evening,  and  for  these  the  men 
are  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  bushel ;  which  makes  them  a  hand¬ 
some  return  for  their  labour.  The  mussels  are  retailed  in  London  at  Id.  per 
quart. — Bristol  Journal. 

Two  tunny,  a  species  of  fish  not  commonly  met  on  our  coasts,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  caught  in  Scotland.  The  last  captured  was  taken  at  Clachna- 
harry,  and  was  five  feet  long  by  as  many  broad. 

At  Vienna  a  contagious  complaint  is  making  sad  havoc  among  the  horned 
cattle.  “  This  murrain,”  says  the  Times  correspondent,  “  which  has  come 
from  the  East,  is  here  called  the  ‘  Loserdiirre,’  (in  pure  German  1  the  Darr- 
sucht.,’)  and  is  a  kind  of  galloping  consumption,  which  carries  oft’  the  animals 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  A  regular  cordon  has  been  established  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spreading  ;  and  even  the  skin,  fat,  and  horns  of  the  infected  animal, 
are  destroyed  by  fire.” 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  continue  their  cheap  Sunday  ex¬ 
cursions,  and  great  numbers  of  persons  take  advantage  of  them.  Last  Sun¬ 
day,  3000  persons  went  in  the  train  from  Paddington  to  Bath  and  Bristol  ; 
on  the  preceding  Sunday  there  was  an  excursion-train  from  Bristol  and  other 
places  to  Windsor — about  1000  persons  were  conveyed.  This  novel  Sunday- 
excursion  system  for  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  roused  a  great  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  clergy  of  Bath  and  Bristol ;  who,  headed  by  the  Bishop  in  the 
Bristol  case,  have  sent  remonstrances  to  the  company  against  the  “  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Day.”  A  deputation  from  the  clergy  of  Bath,  who  waited 
on  the  Mayor  upon  the  subject,  spoke  of  the  demoralizing  effect  produced  by 
these  excursions,  and  of  scenes  of  riot  and  disorderly  conduct  in  the  streets 
by  an  influx  of  persons  haring  no  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath, 
with  the  temptation  held  out  to  townsmen  to  join  in  these  misdoings. 

The  apparatus  and  surplus  materials  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  are  about  to 
he  sold  by  auction.  This  collection,  like  everything  else  connected  with  the 
Structure,  is  gigantic.  There  are  upwards  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  ; 
100  tons  of  ropes  and  hawsers ;  suspension-chains  and  chain-cables  enough 
to  build  a  bridge  of  100  to  150  feet  span ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pon¬ 
derous  articles. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last  week,  the  river  Mersey  presented  a  sight  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  the 
world.  On  each  of  those  two  days  nearly  five  hundred  ships  of  all  sizes 
crowded  the  river,  bound  for  various  ports  in  every  part  of  the  globe. — Liver¬ 
pool  Mail. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Great  Britain,  to  carry  on  a  trade 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco,  have  fallen  through ;  and  this  noble 
vessel  is  destined,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  to  remain  idle  in  her  present 
quarters. — Liverpool  Albion. 

The  electric  telegraph  having  completely  superseded  the  old  machinery 
used  for  effecting  a  speedy  transmission  of  intelligence,  the  building  on  the 
South-west  comer  of  the  Admiralty  in  London,  together  with  the  semaphore, 
has  been  taken  down.  The  various  stations  in  the  country  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  them  paid  off. 

We  continue  to  receive  from  Vienna  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  system  in  Austria.  Within  the  last  four  months,  through  the  activity 
of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Trade,  no  less  than  1000  miles  of  telegraph  have 
been  opened  in  that  empire  ;  malting  the  total  mileage  about  2000  miles,  of 
which  about  one-quarter  has  the  wires  laid  underground  on  the  improved 
system.  Another  1000  miles  will  be  ready  by  next  year.  The  telegraph 
now  works  from  Cracow  to  Trieste,  700  miles.  On  the  1st  October,  the  new 
telegraph  union  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  comes  into 
'Operation,  under  a  uniform  tariff',  which  is  one  half  of  the  former  charges. 
This  progress  will  be  looked  upon  with  interest  by  the  commercial  public 
here,  who  arc  very  much  in  want  of  facilities  corresponding  to  those  enjoyed 
m  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  reasonable  charges. — Daily  News. 

We  have  seen  passing  our  office  for  a  week  past  immense  masses  of  native 
copper,  of  such  weights  as  to  require  two  teams  to  a  waggon ;  and  we  take 
from  Mr.  JDKniglit’s  shipping-books  the  weight  of  a  few  masses  from  the 
Clift  and  Minesota  Mines.  The  following  from  the  Cliff—  1470,  4600, 
4096,  4006,  4286,  4200,  4300 — whole  weight,  20,852.  Every  piece  weighs 
two  tons  or  more.  Such  immense  masses  of  pure  copper  were  never  known 
ill  the  history  of  mining.  The  copper  has  to  be  cut  up  with  a  long  chisel, 


three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width,  by  chipping  off  piece  after  piece  with 
a  heavy  hammer.  An  inventor  of  some  machine  for  sawing  or  cutting  this 
copper  by  steam-power  would  strike  a  vein  of  good  fortu  le.  The  Minesota 
mine  is  turning  out  masses  of  the  same  description  and  weights. — Lake  Su¬ 
perior  Journal. 

Mr.  Ilind  communicates  from  Mr.  Bishop’s  observatory,  in  Regent’s  Park, 
his  discovery,  on  the  evening  of  the  13tli  instant,  of  a  new  planet  in  the 
constellation  Pegasus.  It  appears  like  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  and 
has  a  pale  bluish  light.  At  11  h.  29  m.  36  sec.  Greenwich  time,  on  the  13th, 
its  right  ascension  was  23  h.  44  m.  45  08  sec.,  and  its  North  declination  14° 
6'  42-9";  at  8h.  28m.  24  sec.  on  the  14th,  its  right  ascension  was  23 h.  44m. 
2’56sec.,  and  its  North  declination  13’  59'  29-3".  Mr.  Hind  says — “This 
new  member  of  the  solar  system  forms  the  twelfth  of  the  group  of  ultra- 
zodiacal  planets,  the  third  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in 
the  course  of  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  heavens.”  He  proposes  to  name 
it  “Victoria,”  and  to  symbolize  it  by  “a  star  surmounted  by  a  laurel 
branch.” 

An  experimental  trial  of  a  light  locomotive,  less  costly  than  those  now  em¬ 
ployed,  consuming  less  fuel,  and  wearing  out  the  road  less,  is  now  being  made 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Southport  branch  railway. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Robinson,  of  Wapping,  have  patented  a  process  of  making 
and  baking  bread  and  biscuits  by  steam.  The  Morning  Post  describes  the 
method  as  seen  in  operation.  “  The  flour  is  placed  in  a  hopper,  in  its 
descent  through  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  carbonated  water,  which  im¬ 
mediately  converts  it  into  dough,  in  which  form  it  issues  from  a  cone  below, 
and  is  cut  off  into  portions  of  a  given  size ;  when,  being  received  by  an  at¬ 
tendant  boy,  it  is  passed  through  other  machines  as  it  may  be  required  for 
bread  or  biscuits,  into  which  form  it  is  almost  instantaneously  converted.  The 
batch  of  bread  or  biscuits  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  heated  by  the  same  steam- 
macliine  by  which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  worked,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  is  ready  for  table — we  have  ourselves  seen  excellent  biscuits  made 
and  baked  within  ten  or  twelve  minutes.”  It  is  said  that  this  improvement 
if  generally  adopted  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  bread-making,  and  get 
rid  of  baneful  night- work,  as  “  setting  sponge  ”  would  no  longer  bo  neces¬ 
sary.  If,  however,  the  carbonated  water  is  objected  to,  barm  can  still  be 
employed. 

A  New  London  whaler  named  Brown, 'says  the  Scientific  American,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  mode  of  taking  whales  which  promises  a  greater  safety  in  their 
capture.  He  fires  the  harpoon,  with  a  line  attached,  out  of  a  gun,  as  accu¬ 
rately,  it  is  said,  as  a  musket-ball.  The  invention  is  not  a  theoretical  de¬ 
duction,  but  has  been  tried  with  great  success.  He  has  also  made  a  valu¬ 
able  improvement  on  the  lance,  whereby  it  can  be  fired  out  of  the  same  gun 
which  is  used  for  the  harpoon. 

Some  Belgian  savants  were  engaged  the  day  before  yesterday  in  making 
meteorological  observations  on  the  heights  of  Belleville.  Having  raised  to  a 
certain  height  some  kites  furnished  with  pointed  needles,  they  drew  from 
the  clouds,  although  the  weather  was  perfectly  serene  at  the  time,  flashes  of 
electricity  similar  to  those  of  lightning  in  a  storm.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
gentlemen  was  struck  by  a  flash,  and  thrown  to  the  ground,  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility.  He  had,  it  appeared,  neglected  to  hold  bjr  the  glass  handle, 
which  served  as  a  nonconductor,  and  the  fluid,  descending  by  the  cord,  struck 
him.  He  was  soon  after  restored  to  animation,  but  his  right  arm  remained 
paralyzed,  and  there  is  a  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  recover  the  perfect  use 
of  it. — Daily  News. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  gives  an  account  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  human 
being  having  been  found  containing  six  times  the  number  of  cubic  inches  that 
the  thigh-bone  of  a  man  in  these  degenerate  days  can  furnish  !  Also  a  hu¬ 
man  collar-bone  and  other  relics  to  match.  Physicians  say  that  the  person 
to  whom  they  belonged  must  have  been  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  grave-digger  in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard  at  Carmarthen  recently  dug 
up  the  spinal  column  of  a  human  body,  all  the  bones  of  which  had  been 
strung  together  by  a  fibre  of  the  root  of  a  horse-chestnut  running  through 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

On  Monday,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  swarms  of  winged  ants,  as  well 
as  many  without  wings,  appeared  in  Liskeard  and  its  neighbourhood.  They 
were  seen  for  miles  around  the  town  on  the  turnpike-roads  and  the  foot¬ 
paths  through  the  fields  ;  but  they  all  disappeared  before  the  next  day. — 
Cornwall  Gazette. 

It  is  reported  that  a  catcrpiller  is  destroying  all  the  black  ash  timber  in 
Jefferson  County,  New  York.  “  The  insects  spin  as  much  web  as  to  envelop 
the  whole  tree  like  a  net,  and  they  have  already  consumed  every  leaf  of  this 
kind  of  timber.” 

Near  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  is  what  might 
be  called  a  subterranean  lake.  A  gentleman  there,  in  digging  a  well  at 
about  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  after  passing  through  five  or  six  feet  of  bluish 
earth,  thought  the  earth  sounded  hollow  as  the  mattock  was  driven  into  it. 
A  small  stick  was  forced  downward  six  or  eight  inches,  and  on  its  withdrawal 
a  stream  of  water  gushed  forth  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  The  man  was  im¬ 
mediately  drawn  out,  and  scarcely  had  he  reached  the  surface  when  the 
bottom  of  the  well  burst  upward,  and  a  volume  of  water  rushed  out  with 
great  force.  The  water  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  is  unfit  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Several  pieces  of  rotten  wood  were  thrown  out. — Franklin  Sentinel. 

The  postmaster  of  Walton  Breclc  has  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of 
the  renewal  of  Sunday  labour. — Liverpool  Mail.  [How  long  has  he  held  the 
office?  Is  the  labour,  here  said  to  be  “renewed,”  more,  or  is  it  not  less, 
than  when  he  first  accepted  the  office  ?] 

Subsequent  accounts  confirm  the  first  report  respecting  Lieutenant  Gale, 
that  he  was  killed  ;  but  they  still  vary  in  minor  details.  Mr.  Clifford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hippodrome  at  Bordeaux,  has  made  some  efforts  to  collect  a  fund 
for  Mr.  Gale’s  widow  and  children. 

We  leam  that  Mr.  Tucker,  an  officer  or  sheriff  in  Nicholasville,  Kentucky, 
was  shot  in  six  places,  by  a  person  whom  he  was  attempting  to  arrest.  The 
affair  took  place  last  Friday.  Mr.  Tucker  advanced  to  arrest  him,  when  he 
struck  him.  Hereupon  Mr.  Tucker  drew  a  pistol,  and  shot  at,  but  missed 
him.  The  other  man  then  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  six  times,  every  shot 
taking  effect.  lie  then  made  his  escape.  It  is  thought  Tucker’s  wounds  are 
mortal. — Springfield  ( Illinois )  Journal. 

Mr.  William  Featherstone,  road-surveyor  of  Wiveliseombe,  has  made  an 
awkward  mistake.  Travelling  in  an  omnibus,  he  felt  his  purse  safe  in  his  left- 
hand  pocket ;  Mr.  John  Merritt  Walter,  a  pawnbroker  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
entered  the  ’bus,  and  sat  by  Mr.  Featherstone’s  left  side;  after  a  time,  the 
surveyor  missed  his  purse,  and  straightway  accused  Mr.  Walter  of  stealing 
it.  That  gentleman  was  taken  to  a  police-station,  and  searched;  the 
purse  was  not  found  upon  him ;  but  he  was  locked  up  for  the  night.  A\  hen 
Mr.  Featherstone  was  undressing  at  night  at  his  hotel,  he  found  his  purse  in 
his  riy/j  7-hand  pocket!  Of  course  the  charge  against  the  exasperated  pawn¬ 
broker  was  withdrawn,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Marlborough  Street 
Magistrate  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  road-surveyor  will  be  sued  for  false  impri¬ 
sonment  of  Mr.  W alter. 

A  gentleman  recently  went  from  Manchester  to  Southport ;  where  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  staying ;  he  knew  not  their  address,  but  thought  he 
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should  have  little  trouble  in  finding  them,  as  he  supposed  Southport  was  a 
very  small  place.  Arrived  there,  lie  found  numbers  of  streets,  where  he 
sought  in  vam  for  his  family ;  and  he  actually  sent  the  bellman  round  to 

proclaim  that — “If  Mrs. - ,  of  Manchester,  and  her  daughter,  will  apply  to 

me,  they  will  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage.”  The  ladies  applied, 
and  found  a  husband  and  father. 

While  a  number  of  convicts  were  at  work  at  Portland,  a  huge  crane  gave 
way,  and  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash  upon  them.  Three  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  fourteen  wounded,  three  or  four  of  whom  are  not  expected  to 
recover. 

The  Indiaman  Elizabeth  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  Cumsingmoon  Bay, 
China.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Calcutta  ;  and  among  her  cargo  were  a 
hundred  bags  of  saltpetre.  During  the  night  the  crew  were  aroused  by  a 
smell  of  smoke,  and  found  that  the  cargo  was  on  fire.  They  got  the  sliip 
nearer  to  shore,  to  prevent  damage  to  other  vessels,  and  with  a  view  to  scut¬ 
tle  her;  but  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  boats  to  save  their  lives  ;  and 
in  ten  minutes  more  the  saltpetre  exploded,  rending  the  vessel  to  pieces. 
Ship  and  cargo  are  valued  at  40,000/.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was  wilful. 

A  ship  laden  with  coals  has  been  greatly  damaged  at  Cardiff  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  gas  which  had  accumulated  from  the  cargo.  The  ignition  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  of  the  crew  smoking  in  the  forecastle.  The  men  who  hap-  ! 
pened  to  be  on  board  were  seriously  burnt.  The  explosion  occurred  at  mid-  ! 
night,  and  caused  much  alarm  in  the  town. 

A  boy  of  thirteen  has  been  found  in  a  hedge  near  Ipswich  strangled  by  a 
handkerchief  which  was  twisted  round  his  neck  :  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
trying  experiments  in  strangulation. 

Francis  Guerit,  a  French  sailor  belonging  to  a  fishing-vessel  from  Cher¬ 
bourg,  was  picked  up  alone  in  a  small  boat  at  Ilam  on  Saturday  week,  by 
the  schooner  Margaret,  of  Fowey,  from  Hartlepool,  seven  miles  South-west 
of  Portland.  The  Frenchman  was  safely  landed  at  Plymouth  on  Sunday. 
Guerit  states  that  he  had  landed  two  persons  from  his  vessel,  and  that  while 
doing  so  she  was  blown  off  the  shore. — Devon  port  Telegraph . 

Snufftaking  is  to  be  made  cleanlier.  “  A  snuffbox  of  a  novel  construction, 
and  designed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  using  the  fingers  in  taking  snuff, 
has  been  registered  by  Mr.  Ivemp  of  Birmingham.  The  box  is  inverted,  and 
upon  being  turned  up,  two  small  cups  are  found  charged  with  the  titillating 
mixture,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  nose.” 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  9th  September,  at  Nice,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  James  Butler,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  12th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Enfield,  the  Wife  of  the  ltev.  J.  M.  Heath,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  12tli,  the  Wife  of  L.  Uppleby,  Esq.,  of  Wootton  House,  Lincolnshire,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  12th,  at  the  Rectory,  Attleburgh,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bowyer 
Smyth,  of  a  son. 

On  the  13th,  at  Houstoun  House,  Linlithgowshire,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Leckie,  R.N.,  of  a  child,  still-born. 

On  the  13th,  at  St.  Martin’s  Rectory,  Birmingham,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
C.  Miller,  of  a  son. 

On  the  14th,  at  the  Rectory,  Barnes,  Surrey,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Copleston, 
of  a  son. 

On  the  14th,  at  Shute  House,  near  Axminstcr,  the  Wife  of  John  Temple  West, 
Esq.,  Grenadier  Guards,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

On  the  loth,  at  Temple  Grove,  East  Sheen,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rowden,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  17tli,  in  Portman  Square,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Barrington,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  17th,  at  Greystoke  Castle,  Cumberland,  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Greystoke,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

On  the  18th,  at  Woburn,  Chertsey,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Locke  King,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  19th,  at  Frittenden,  the  Lady  Harriet  Moore,  of  a  son. 

On  the  19th,  at  Addiscombe  House,  Croydon,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robeit  F.  Ilandcock, 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  19th,  in  Wilton  Terrace,  Viscountess  Seaham,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  20tli,  at  the  British  Museum,  Lady  Madden,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  10th  September,  at  Walcot,  Bath,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke,  M.A.,  Curate 
of  Farleigh,  Ilungerford,  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  Rector  of  Tusmorc, 
Oxon,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Edmund  Palmer,  R.N., 
C.B. 

On  the  lltli,  at  Mar  bury  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Yorke,  of  Marbury,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  H.  M.  Mainwaring,  Bart. 

On  the  12th,  at  Ipstones,  Staffordshire,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bamford,  only  son  of 
Robert  Bamford,  Esq.,  of  the  Lammas,  Minchin  Hampton,  Gloucestershire,  to 
Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sneyd,  of  Basford  Hall,  Staffordshire. 

On  the  12th,  at  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Melrose,  the  Rev.  James  Park  Whalley, 
Rector  of  Illington,  Norfolk,  youngest  son  of  Frederick  Whalley,  Esq.,  to  Agnes  Ellen, 
youngest  daughter  of  Wyrley  Birch,  Esq.,  of  Wretham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

On  the  12th,  at  Trinity  Church,  Botleys,  Roger  William  'Wilbraham,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  George  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of  Delamore  House,  Cheshire,  and  Lady  Anne  Wil¬ 
braham,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  Robert  Gosling,  Esq  ,  of  Botleys  Park,  Surrey. 

On  the  12th,  at  Northallerton,  the  Rev.  John  Barry,  Rector  of  Great  Smeaton, 
and  eldest  son  of  Robert  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Park  Hill,  Hyhngdales,  to  Lctitia  Hannah, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warren  Mercer,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Northallerton, 
all  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

On  the  19th,  at  the  parish-church  of  Farming  Woods,  Northamptonshire,  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  George  Robinson,  Bart.,  George  Wodehouse  Currie,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Eaikes  Currie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Evelyn  Vernon,  only  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  R. 
Vernon  Smith,  M.P. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  19th  July,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Hon.  James  Ilook,  her  Majesty’s  Judge  of 
the  Mixed  Commission  Court  and  Member  of  Council  for  that  colony. 

On  the  3d  September,  at  Oldbury  Court,  near  Bristol,  Mrs.  Jones  ;  in  her  91st  year. 

On  the  6th,  at  Dcebank,  Banchory,  N.B.,  Lioutenant-Colonel  George  Thomas 
Gordon,  late  of  the  Bombay  Cavalry  ;  in  his  66th  year. 

On  the  7th,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  the  Rev.  David  Williams,  thirty  years  Rector  : 
of  Bleadon,  and  of  Kingston  Seamoor,  Somersetshire;  in  his  58th  year. 

On  the  loth,  at  Edinburgh,  Louisa,  Wife  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Stuart,  G.C.M.G. 

On  the  17th,  in  Upper  Gloucester  Place,  Dorset  Square,  Thomas  Elliot,  Esq.; 
in  His  94th  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  Oakfields,  Jersey,  John  Hildebrand  Oakes  Moore,  Major  in  the 
Forty-fourth  Regiment,  only  son  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Lorenzo  Moore;  in 
his  38th  year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  period  of  her  Majesty’s  return  to  Ilolyrood  Palace  from  Balmoral 
has  not  yet  been  intimated  to  the  authorities  here.  We  understand,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  probable  the  Court  will  not  leave  Balmoral  until  about  the 
10th  of  October,  should  the  present  fine  weather  continue.  Some  altera¬ 
tions  in  Ilolyrood  Palace  have  yet  to  he  effected ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
instructions  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  in 
Edinburgh  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  at  the  Palace  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Queen.  The  stay  of  her  Majesty  in  Edinburgh  is  expected  to 
be  limited  to  one  or  two  nights ;  and  we  believe  it  is  quite  uncertain  at 
present  whether  a  reception  is  to  be  held  here  this  season. — Edinburgh 
Cowant. 

Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Minister,  has  returned  to  London  from  St. 
Petersburg.  He  had  only  reached  the  Eussian  capital  a  few  days  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Olga  de  Lechner,  his 


stepdaughter  :  through  the  consideration  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  he 
was  allowed  to  depart  on  his  return  to  England  much  sooner  than  origin¬ 
ally  intended. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel,  M.P.,  has  just  returned  from  Berne,  after  winding  up 
his  affairs  in  Switzerland.  Lady  Peel  is  now  on  a  tour  in  France  ;  her 
health  is  greatly  improved. 

“  It  might  have  been  inferred,”  says  the  Dublin  Evening  Dost,  “  from  a 
paragraph  in  our  last,  that  the  vacancy  in  the  Common  Pleas,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  has  been  filled.  We  understand  that 
no  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made  on  that  head.” 

The  Very  Eeverend  Dr.  Kennedy,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  “an  out-and-out 
supporter  of  the  National  Education  system,”  is  the  “  favourite  candidate  ” 
for  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Meath. 

Dr.  Cullen’s  declaration  against  the  Irish  Colleges  has  appeared.  It  is- 
mild  in  tone,  but  uncompromising. 

The  Church  and  State  Gazette  collects  facts  and  gossip  respecting  reli¬ 
gious  “perversions”  to  the  Church  of  Pome.  Confirming  the  statement 
that  the  Eeverend  Henry  Wilberforce,  of  Farleigh,  was  “  received  into 
the  Popish  Church  on  Monday  last,  at  Mechlin,”  it  proceeds — 

“There  are  strange  rumours  about  Mr.  Bennett  [of  St.  Barnabas]  and 
others.  It  is  certain  that  that  gentleman  has  not  been  at  liis  cliureh  for  a 
considerable  time. 

“  The  Eeverend  E.  Ballard,  and  G.  Ballard,  Esq.,  late  of  Margaret  Chapel,, 
and  AVadham  and  Worcester  Colleges,  Oxford,  have  become  Oratorians.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  sixty  persons  have  left  Margaret  Chapel  for  the  Church 
of  Borne  since  Father  Oakeley  commenced  his  Eomanizing  proceedings  there, 
which  have  been  so  ably  continued  by  his  friend  and  successor  Mr.  Richards.. 
No  less  than  five  of  the  licensed  clergymen  of  that  chapel  have  becomu 
Bomanists,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  those  who  occasionally  officiated 
there  have  1  gone  to  their  own  place.’  The  clergy  of  this  chapel,  and  also 
those  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  Street,  formed  part  of  Father  Newman’s  audi¬ 
ence  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  his  recent  lectures,  and  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  they  produced  the  desired  effect  in  so  many  eases.  The  ministers: 
of  that  chapel  now  prostrate  themselves  before  the  bread  and  wine  at  the 
communion,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Bomish  priests  do  before  the  host. 
They  have  been  seen  to  prostrate  themselves  so  low  that  their  heads  have 
actually  touched  the  ground  !  This  outdoes  Borne  completely.” 

“We  regret  to  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  is  absent  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  has  been  for  some  time  suffering  under  great  indisposition,  occasioned 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  anxiety  of  mind  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  by 
late  events  in  the  Church.” 


Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  the  Speaker’s  notice  preliminary  to  a  new 
writ  for  Herefordshire,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey  junior, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  after  the  20th  September. 

A  Committee  of  the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen  was  held  yesterday,  to 
consider  the  appointment  of  a  Becorder  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Law. 
The  meeting  was  secret,  hut  it  is  understood  that  the  office  has  been  of¬ 
fered  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Crowder,  Mr.  Page  AArood,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  ;  that  the  first  three  gentlemen  have  declined  it ;  but  that  “  Mr. 
Wortley’s  friends  consented  to  take  it  for  him  if  the  conditions  were  such 
as  were  suitable  to  him.”  The  Committee  resolved  to  “  report  accord¬ 
ingly”  to  the  Court. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Banbury  Agricultural  Association,  on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.,  made  a  speech  which  somewhat  exasperated 
the  agricultural  mind — 

“  He  thought  that  all  must  see  that  many  things  they  expected  to  come  to 
pass  had  not  happened.  Great  as  their  difficulties  had  been,  he  would  tell 
them  to  watch  passing  events  ;  watch  by  means  of  an  enlightened  press  ; 
watch  the  times;  they  must  not  trust  to  anything  they  hoped  might  come  ; 

they  might  get  it,  and  they  might  not . He  could  be  no  friend  of 

theirs  who  told  them  a  change  might  come  that  never  would  come.  He,  in 
his  public  situation,  never  had  held  and  never  would  holdout  hopes  of  change- 
that  c-ould  not  he  realized.  It  was  necessary  to  be  careful  in  making 
changes  ;  but  thev  must  look  their  position  fairly  in  the  face,  and  act  like 
men,  and  the  result  would  he  the  production  of  good  times  to  all.  There 
had  never  been  a  time  when  labour  was  more  abundantly  employed — ( Cries 
of  “ No ,  no!”  and  “ Hear,  hear!”) — every  statistic  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Parliament  proved  it.  {Murmurs.)  It  fairly  showed  in  whose 

hands  the  money  of  the  country  was,  and  how  they  used  it . He  fount! 

no  land  uncultivated ;  and  he  hoped  that  increased  energy  and  skill  would 
be  used  throughout  the  country.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  stating  the  truth, 
although  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  acceptable  as  he  could  have  wished.” 

Captain  Chads,  C.B.,  of  the  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth,  recently  per» 
formed  a  series  of  experiments  which  proved  satisfactorily  that  shot  could 
he  made  to  take  a  considerable  diverging  course  instead  of  going  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  object  they  were  directed  against,  and  that  the  result  could 
he  attained  with  great  certainty  by  very  simple  means. 

“The  experiments,”  says  the  Morning  Post,  “were  made  with  32-pound¬ 
er  and  68-pounder  solid  shot ;  the  shot  being  prepared  for  the  purpose  by 
having  a  hole  bored  on  one  side  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  a  plug  made  of  wood.  The  extraction  of  the 
metal  from  one  side  of  the  shot  alters  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  shot  when  fired,  according  as  the  wooden  plugged  side  is- 
placcd  upwards  or  downwards,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  when  loading  the 
gun.  The  result  of  the  experiments  with  32-pounder  shot,  plugged  as  de¬ 
scribed,  showed  that,  with  the  usual  service  charge  of  gunpowder,  10 
pounds,  with  the  plug  placed  to  the  right  of  the  gun,  and  the  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  directed  against  a  target  in  the  usual  way,  the  shot  when  fired  diverged 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  target ;  and  when  the  plug 
was  placed  to  the  left  side  of  the  gun,  the  divergence  when  fired  was  fifty 
yards  to  the  left  of  the  target.  On  placing  the  plugged  side  of  the  shot  down¬ 
wards  in  the  gun,  the  shot  when  fired  fell  400  yards  short  of  the  target ; 
and  when  the  plugged  side  of  the  shot  was  placed  upwards  in  the  gun,  the 
shot  when  fired  ranged  400  yards  beyond  the  target.  Nearly  the  same  result 
was  obtained  in  a  number  of  experiments.  The  experiments  with  the  68- 
pounder  shot,  bored  and  plugged  in  a  similar  maimer,  gave  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  results,  as  the  plug  when  placed  downwards  in  the  gun  fell  600  yards 
short  of  the  object  aimed  at;  and  when  the  plug  was  placed  upwards  in  the 
gun,  it  went  600  yards  beyond  it.  AVlien  the  plug  was  placed  to  the  right  it 
diverged  between  60  and  iO  yards  before  it  reached  the  distance  of  the  tar¬ 
get,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  left  when  the  plug  was  placed  to  the  left. 
Several  members  of  the  Select  Committee  left  AVoolwich  yesterday  morning 
for  Shoeburyness,  to  carry  on  experiments  at  that  range  with  the  shot  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  experiments  were  made  with  at  Portsmouth. 
Thirty-six  of  the  32-pounder  shot  to  be  fired  at  Shoeburyness  have  holes 
made  on  one  side  H  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  such  depth  as  would  withdraw 
one  pound  weight  of  the  metal  of  the  shot.  Thirty-six  shot  have  been  pre* 
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paved  by  boring  boles  2  inches  in  diameter  and  extracting  two  pounds  of 
metal  from  each,  and  a  number  of  68-pounders  have  been  prepared  by  boring 
boles  2J  inches  in  diameter  and  extracting  four  pounds  of  metal.” 


There  is  nothing  yery  stinking  from  Hesse-Cassel  today.  Reports  of 
the  Elector’s  haying  established  “  a  Provisional  Government  ”  at  Ilanau 
are  confirmed.  It  is  said  that  Austria  is  urging  him  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hessc-Darmstadt. 

A  despatch,  partly  conveyed  by  the  channel  of  electric  telegraph  from 
Trieste,  arrived  in  town  on  Wednesday,  with  the  substance  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  mail  of  the  7th  August;  and  the  bulk  of  the  intelligence  has  now 
been  received ;  but  the  fullest  accounts  are  barren  of  political  news. 
The  only  incident  worth  mention  is  the  murderous  assault  on  “  Mr.  S.,” 
“head  of  the  Bauleah  concern,”  and  his  assistant,  ‘‘Mr.  G.,”  who  had 
gone  out  with  two  hundred  men  “  to  settle  with  a  village  but  too  well 
prepared  to  meet  them,”  and  had  been  so  beaten  that  Mr.  G.  died  :  “  from 
the  continual  stretching  of  the  rope,  it  has  broke.” 

The  mail-steamer  Atlantic  arrived  at  Liverpool  yesterday,  with  advices 
from  New  York  to  the  7th  instant.  The  Texas  Boundary  Bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  6th,  by  a  final  majority  of  106  to  97  : 
the  bill  provided  for  the  territorial  government  of  New  Mexico  “without 
any  restriction  for  or  against  slavery.” 

Jenny  Lind  was  all  the  rage.  “  Our  gravest  citizens  rush  to  her  apart¬ 
ments  to  pay  their  respects.”  Mr.  Bamum  has  modified  his  contract — 

“She  is  [now]  engaged  for  two  years,  and  is  to  sing  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  He  has  agreed  to  pay  her  1000  dollars  per  night  for 
every  concert,  and  give  her  besides  half  of  the  profits  nightly  beyond  that 
sum.  It  is  expeeted  that  her  concerts  in  this  city  alone  [New  York]  will 
produce  on  an  average  12,000  dollars  per  night  less  expenses,  and  that  these 
receipts  may  be  expected  for  twenty  or  thirty  nights  in  succession.” 

There  had  been  three  arrivals  from  California,  bringing  a  total  of  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  gold  and  gold-dust. 

The  Gaceta  del  Salvador  (Nicaragua)  contains  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  Nicaraguan  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stating  that 
“the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  is  desirous  of  cultivating  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  State  of  Nicaragua  ;  but  that  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  which  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  admitting  a  doubt  that  Grcytown  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Mosquito  territory.” 


At  recent  meetings  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hertford,  resolutions  were 
passed  recommending  the  carrying  out  a  plan  of  steam  communication  with 
the  Metropolis  on  the  river  Lea.  It  is  proposed  to  build  small  steamers  suit¬ 
able  for  canal  navigation  and  traffic. — Times, 


MONEY  MAKKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday'  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  been  in  a  quiet  state  during  the  whole  week, 
and  until  today  the  fluctuation  had  not  exceeded  ^per  cent ;  the  price  of  Con¬ 


sols  for  Money,  which  had  declined  to  96  §  5,  for  Account  96J  §,  remaining 


toda}',  being  18^  \  for  the  Activ'c  and  37§  85  for  the  Three  per  Cents.  In  the 


Share  Market  prices  are  about  the  same  as  yesterday.  Caledonians  have 
been  done  at  7§;  East  Lancashire,  10;  Great  Western,  G9| ;  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  834;  London  and  North-western,  113 ;  Midland, 

38}. 


8  per  Cent  Consols .  96|  A 

Ditto  for  Account .  96£  § 

3  per  Cent  Reduced . ,  shut 

3f  per  Cents .  shut 

Long  Annuities  .  shut 

Bank  Stock .  shut 

Exchequer  Bills  .  64  67 

India  Stock .  2G5^ 

Brazilian  5  perCents .  91  3 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  100  1 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  7G  9 

Dutch  2;^  per  Cents .  57)  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  91 A 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  ...  30  f  1 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  82\ 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33 y  4$ 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  33^  4Jj 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  11 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  18}  ^ 

*  Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  37  )  8} 

Venezuela . . . . . . . .  32^  3$ 


€jj t  Cjjtidra. 


H'Mcl\dSAV:4NJ 


The  production  of  another  English  version  of  Giralda,  at  the  Haymarket, 
does  not  alter  the  opinion  which  we  formed  when  the  first  version  was 
brought  out  at  the  Olympic, — namely,  that  without  music  it  is  but  a  cha¬ 
racterless  piece.  In  many  respects  the  Olympic  cast  has  the  advantage. 
Mr.  Leigh  Murray  by  his  personal  appearance,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray 
by  her  assumption  of  dignity,  and  Mr.  Cook  by  a  legitimate  representa¬ 
tion  of  hearty  old  age,  at  any  rate  give  a  weight  to  the  roles  of  Don 
Manuel,  the  Princess,  and  Don  Japhet,  which  they  do  not  receive  from 
the  corresponding  artists  at  the  Haymarket.  In  the  part  of  Giralda,  the 
country  girl,  who  forms  the  centre  of  the  plot,  the  Haymarket  has 
rather  the  best  of  it :  not  that  we  would  for  a  moment  compare  Miss 


Kathleen  Fitzwilliam  to  Mrs.  Stirling  as  a  general  actress,  hut  her  man¬ 


ner  and  appearance  are  more  suited  to  this  particular  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  to  make  the  miller  a  more  comic  personage  by 
investing  Mr.  Wright  with  an  absurdly  large  hat  and  absurdly  full 
breeches,  is  a  mistake.  However  the  part  may  he  turned  about,  it  cannot 
he  adapted  to  Mr.  Wright’s  peculiar  humour,  and  hence  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
present  it  quietly.  In  mise-en-scene  and  visible  effectiveness  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Haymarket. 


without  any  variation .  A  trifling  improvement  occurred  this  afternoon,  and 
the  closing  prices  are  96  f  f  for  Money  and  96  §  J  for  Account.  The  meeting 
of  the  Bank  proprietary,  held  yesterday,  has  not  produced  any  effect  upon  the 
price  of  Bank  Stock  ;  not  a  single  bargain,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  having  oc¬ 
curred  in  it.  The  general  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  proposals  of  Mr.  De 
Winton.  The  plan  for  investing  5,000,000/.  in  Consols  is  in  reality  one  for 
making  the  Bank  Directors  a  stockjobbing  association.  'Within  the  last  five 
years,  Consols  have  been  above  100  and  below  80;  and  unless  the  Directors 
have  had  a  supernatural  luck,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  alwa3‘s 
bought  at  the  cheapest  and  sold  at  the  dearest.  The  risk  of  loss  in  such  ope¬ 
rations  far  exceeds  the  chance  of  profit.  As  to  the  investment  of  money  upon 
mortgage  to  enable  landholders  to  drain  their  estates,  it  should  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  the  severity  of  the  panic  of  1825  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Bank 
of  England’s  having  locked  up  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  its  capital  in 
advances  upon  land,  which  was  not  available  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  easy 
for  shareholders  who  are  under  no  responsibility  to  clamour  for  large  profits  ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sound  principles  of  banking  are  to  em¬ 
ploy  capital  for  short  periods  at  low  rates  of  interest  upon  undoubted  security, 
and  never  to  lay  it  out  in  anything  that  cannot  be  readily  realized  in  times 
of  pressure  and  emergency.  The  temptations  of  large  rates  of  interest  and 
speculative  gains  are  thus  avoided;  and  however  unpopular  these  Fabian 
tactics  may  be  for  a  time,  they  are  sure  to  conduce  to  the  great  end  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  moderate  return  and  a  sure  investment  for  capital. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  more  extensive  than 
usual.  An  arrival  from  Mexico  brings  report  of  a  further  intended  shipment 
of  dollars  on  account  of  the  dividends  and  the  payment  of  some  money  on 
account  of  the  arrears.  The  price  of  the  Stock  has  consequently  risen  about 
1|  per  cent,  and  closes  firmly  at  the  advance.  Spanish  Stock  has  experienced 
a  decline  of  about  £.  Early  in  the  week,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  as¬ 
sociated  agents  of  the  Bondholders  at  Madrid,  stating  that  there  was  small 
probability  of  the  Government’s  adopting  the  propositions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Active  Stock,  agreed  to  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bondholders  in 
London.  The  price  of  the  Bonds  consequently  declined  to  19 ;  but  it  has 
since  improved,  and  closes  this  afternoon  at  19J  f .  The  South  American 
Stocks  are  without  material  change  or  any  large  transactions.  The  Russian 
Four-and-a-half  per  Cent  Stock  continues  in  good  demand ;  as  do  all  the 
other  securities  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  Railway  Share  Market  was  very  active  in  the  beginning  of  the  week ; 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  all  sorts  of  shares  were  in  demand,  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably.  A  reaction  succeeded,  and  the  prices  of  the  principal 
Shares  are  today  from  21.  to  4/.  below  the  highest.  The  exciting  cause  of 
tiiis  improvement  is  doubtless  the  large  increase  generally  observable  hi  the 
tolls  of  most  of  the  lines,  and  the  anticipations  of  further  increase  by  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  Exhibition 'in  1851. 

Saturday  Twei.ve  o’Clock. 

In  the  English  Market,  Consols  are  J  lower,  being  96§  j  for  Money  and 
961  |  for  Account.  In  the  Foreign  Market,  Spanish  Stock  is  1  per  cent  lower 


While  the  decline  of  physical  strength  is  painfully  apparent  in  many  of 
Mr.  Farren’s  impersonations,  there  is  a  class  of  characters  in  which  he 
can  turn  that  very  decline  to  good  account.  That  class  is  one  of  the 
numerous  sections  of  M.  Bouffe’s  extended  sphere  of  action,  and  comprises 
curious  exhibitions  of  the  last  stage  of  senility,  in  which  nearly  every  fa¬ 
culty  is  extinct  hut  a  sort  of  childish  cunning.  le  Fere  Turlututu  is  a 
stock  piece  in  Bouffe’s  repertoire,  answering  to  this  description;  and 
hence  the  principal  character  is  transferred  without  difficulty  to  Mr.  F ar- 
ren,  who,  as  far  as  the  English  stage  is  concerned,  is  inimitable  in  deli¬ 
neating  an  old  gentleman  with  just  enough  memory  to  set  aside  a  wrong¬ 
ful  title  and  retain  the  impression  of  an  early  benefit,  and  just  enough 
animation  to  rejoice  at  his  own  triumphs.  Considered  in  any  other  light 
hut  as  a  meaus  of  displaying  Mr.  Earren’s  unique  talent,  the  version  of 
Le  Fere  Turlututu  which  has  been  produced  this  week  at  the  Olympic- 
undcr  the  title  of  The  Oldest  Inhabitant  is  hut  a  flimsy  affair. 


ILRttrrs  fn  tjjB  (Biiitnr. 


GrOVEBNMENT  OP  THE  CHTJECH. 


Hagley,  Stourbridge ,  16 ih  September  1850. 

Sir — I  believe  that  I  agree  nearly  in  all  your  remarks  upon  my  letter 
about  the  Church  that  appeared  in  the  last  Spectator.  I  wish  to  observe, 
that  I  intended  to  express  a  clear  opinion  that  a  Church  Legisldture  should 
be  composed  of  laity  as  well  as  clergy. 

There  ought  probably  to  be  a  difference  between  the  composition  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  organs  of  the  Church,  if  she  become  possessed  of  self- 
government.  But  I  apprehend  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  both, 
though  not  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

I  did  not  wish  to  indicate  the  type  of  such  a  legislature  or  scheme  of  go- 
I  vernmeut  without  further  discussion  and  inquiry ;  towards  which  I  should 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would  contribute. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  constitution  of  the  American  Church- 
might  furnish  a  good  general  model. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Lytteltoic. 


TJNIYEBSITY  BEFOBM  IN  IBEXAND. 


Dublin ,  13 th  September  1850. 

Sis — A  hint  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  a 
[  leading  article  of  a  recent  number  of  the  Spectator,  encourages  me  to  hope 
j  that  you  will  not  object  to  allow  your  columns  to  be  used  for  a  further  con- 
j  sideration  of  that  most  important  subject.  Acting  under  this  impression,  I 
j  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  notice  of  many 
I  learned  and  worthy  members  of  our  national  Alma  Mater,  whom  I  know  to  be 
zealous  advocates  of  her  improvement,  a  portion  of  a  “Memorandum  on 
the  Extension  of  Collegiate  Education  in  Ireland,”  written  five  or  six  years 
since,  apropos  to  the  then  designed  foundation  of  the  present  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges.  I  omit  arguments  that  have  lost  their  force  by  the  completion  of  that 
I  design  ;  and  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  recounting  circumstances 
'  of  recent  occurrence  that  render  an  intervention  in  the  great  cause  of  Light 
v.  Darkness,  now  pending,  an  imperative  duty  upon  all  who  value  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  freedom. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  H. 

Memorandum  on  the  Extension  of  Collegiate  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  objects  to  be  held  in  view  in  making  any  alterations  in  the  system  ofl 
collegiate  education  in  Ireland  appear  to  be — 

1.  To  supply  to  the  entire  country  the  means  of  sharing  in  the  advantages 
and  honours  of  a  national  university  on  sufficiently  easy  terms  : 

2.  To  remove  any  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  that  may  he  felt  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  as  dependent  upon  the  exclusively  Protestant  character  of  the 
University  of  Dublin : 

3.  To  avoid  giving  reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  Protestants,  by 

making  the  required  alterations  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  a  Protestant 
character  to  a  portion  of  the  University,  without  sanctioning  a  monopoly  that 
could  be  truly  designated  as  unfair.  *  *  * 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  objects  could  be  safely  effected  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  new  College  in  the  University  of  Dublin  :  a  fair  share  in  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  an  old  establishment  could  thus  be  offered  to  all, 
and  all  grievances  removed  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  without  giving  any 
reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  Protestants.  I  would  propose  that  the 
new  College,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  King’s  College, 
should  be  composed  of  Faculties  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
and  that  the  Professorships  in  these  faculties,  as  well  as  the  Fellowships  of 
the  College,  should  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations  ;  that 


Trinity  College  should  be  suffered  to  remain  as  at  present ,  retaining  its  pro¬ 
perty  and  its  Theological  Faculty,  and  admitting  persons  of  aUrehgious  de^ 


nominations  to  study  in  it,  and  proceed  to  degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
Law.  That  the  University  Cfiput  should  be  in  future  considered  as  separate 
from  Trinity  College,  and  should  consist  of  the  Provosts  and  a  defined  nnm- 

r.  .1  Si  11  1  1 1  - .  nYVfl  It  1  n  n*  o  I  . .  I  lon’OC  'I  l\of  Ch 


t  her  of  the  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  and  King’s  Colleges.  That  a 
Convocation  of  Doctors  and  Masters  of  both  Colleges  should  be  established, 
with  powers  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Convocations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  all  degrees  to  be  conferred  by  this  Convocation,  it  being  provided 
that  applications  for  degrees  in  Theology  should  be  decided  upon  separately 
and  absolutely  by  the  Doctors  in  that  Faculty.  That  any  property  or  pa- 


{  tronao-e  now  belonging  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  contradistinction  to 
I  Trinity  College — as,  for  example,  the  Wliately  Professorship  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy  with  its  endowment,  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Physic,  &c.— should 


.egius  Professorship  of  Phys 
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in  future  be  open  to  the  participation  of  the  members  of  both  Colleges. 
That  the  electoral  franchise  of  the  University  should  in  like  manner  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  two  Houses. 

In  the  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  14  and  15  Car.  II.  c.  2,  commonly  called 
the  “  Act  of  Settlement,”  the  219th  section  enacts  as  follows— 

“That  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  &c.  for  the  time  being,  by  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Privy  Council,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect  ano¬ 
ther  colledge  to  "be  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
the  King’s  "Colledge ;  and  out  of  all  and  every  the  lands,  tenements,  and  lieri- 
ditaments  vested  by  this  act  in  his  Majesty,  and  which  shall  be  settled  or 
restored  by  vertue  thereof,  to  raise  a  yearly  allowance  for  ever,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  2,000/.  per  annum,  by  an  equal  charge  upon  every  one  thousand  acres 
or  lesser  quantities  proportionably,  and  therewith  to  endow  the  said  colledge ; 
which  said  colledge,  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  erected,  shall  be  settled,  regulated, 
and  governed  by  such  laws,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  as  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  shall  under  his  or  then  great  seal  of  England  or  Ireland 
declare  or  appoint.” 

This  is  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  first  step  in  the  required  altera¬ 
tion  might  be  taken  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  Council,  without  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  Parliament.  King’s  College  might  thus  be  founded  and  constituted. 

A  very  important  point  now  requires  to  be  considered ;  viz,  the  first  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  new  body.  It  would  probably  be  well  to  make  it  as  like  in 
all  points  as  possible  to  Trinity  College  ;  and  to  vest  the  government  in  a 
Provost,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a  Board  of  Senior  Fellows, 
who  should  attain  their  position  by  standing,  and  a  body  of  Minor 
Eellows  and  Scholars,  to  be  admitted  by  examination,  together  with 
Professors  in  the  several  faculties,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senior  Eellows. 
So  far  the  primary  organization  of  the  new  College  could  be  easily 
effected  ;  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  work  would  then  be  accom¬ 
plished.  The  College  would,  indeed,  be  ready  to  receive  students  and  to 
educate  them ;  but  it  would  be  a  staff  without  an  army,  and,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  several  generations  must  elapse  before  a  constituency  of  Doctors 
and"  Masters  could  be  provided,  or  before  the  clamour  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  spoils  of  Trinity  College  could  be  silenced.  In  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation  of  Roman  Catholic  aspirants  for  University  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  the  grievance  would  still  remain  unabated. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  evil  might  be  avoided  by  providing  a  con¬ 
stituency  for  the  new  College,  simultaneously  with  its  foundation,  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  Board  of  Senior  Eellows  being  in  the  first  instance  constituted  by  the 
charter,  of  discreet  men  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  special  power 
might  be  given  to  them  during  one  year,  to  grant  degrees,  of  Doctor  and 
Master  only,  in  the  several  faculties,  to  persons  of  certain  defined  standing 
and  qualification  ;  and  to  those  graduates  so  incorporated,  all  the  academical 
privileges  belonging  to  their  class,  including  the  electoral  franchise,  ought 
to  be  granted.  Their  number  could  be  limited  by  obliging  each  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  moderate  fee,  and  by  a  sufficiently  high  definition  of  the  qualification  and 
standing  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  incorporation. 

In  Arts,  the  Graduates  of  other  Universities  might  be  admitted  ad  eundem. 

In  Philosophy,  a  small  constituency  might  be  formed  by  giving  the  choice 
of  incorporation  to  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects. 

In  Medicine,  there  would  be  numerous  eligible  candidates  among  Doctors 
of  other  Universities  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Barristers  of  a  defined  standing  might  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  incorporated. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  might  be  calculated  upon  as  certain  of  af¬ 
fording  to  the  College  a  constituency  of  five  hundred  Masters  and  Doctors 
during  the  first  year,  who  would  to  a  man  be  interested  in  its  future  success  : 
50001.  at  least  would  at  the  same  time  be  brought  to  the  funds  ;  and  no  plea 
of  grievance  would  be  left  to  Roman  Catholics,  as  all  qualified  would  have 
the  option  of  at  once  obtaining  a  participation  in  the  honours,  emoluments, 
and  privileges  of  the  national  University  of  Dublin.  Neither  would  the  Pro¬ 
testants  have  any  right  to  complain,  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  property  and  patronage  of  Trinity  College ,  compared  to  which  the 
possessions  of  the  University  are  a  mere  trifle,  would  still  be  secured  to  them. 
It  may  be  said,  that  conferring  the  electoral  franchise  upon  the  members  of 
King's  College  would  have  the  effect  of  swamping  the  present  Protestant 
constituency  of  the  University  :  but  this  would  not  be  so,  as  the  men  newly 
incorporated  would  be  of  mixed  politics,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so 
numerous  or  so  revolutionary  in  spirit  (if  their  standing  and  qualifications 
were  properly  defined)  as  to  effect  any  dangerous  change  in  the  representa¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  funds  of  the  new  College; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  original  design  of  King  Charles’s  Parliament 
should  not  be  carried  out,  and  2000/.  a  year  allotted  from  the  Crown  and 
quit-rents  of  Ireland.  D’  once  started,  the  society  would  soon  not  only  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  but  add  wealth,  strength,  and  dignity,  to  its  academic 
foster-mother. 


EM  HILL  IAEM  SCHOOL. 

7  Austin  Friars,  London ,  19//*  September  1850. 

Snt — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  portion  of  your  very 
just  strictures  of  last  Saturday  upon  Parkhurst  Prison,  in  which  you  unin¬ 
tentionally  do  great  injustice  to  our  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  by  the  re¬ 
mark  that  the  late  attempts  to  burn  the  prison  justify  the  dread  with  which 
the  neighbours  of  the  Farm  School  at  Reel  Hill  viewed  its  establishment. 

This  would  perhaps  be  the  case  were  the  Farm  School  like  Parkhurst,  or 
its  inmates  of  the  same  description,  or  its  discipline  of  the  same  kind.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  for  our  neighbours,  our  establishment  is  not  a  prison,  but  a 
school ;  our  system  is  one  of  self- discipline,  and  real  bodily  labour,  and  not  one 
of  military  drill  and  high  mental  cultivation  ;  and  our  lads  are  not  taken  in¬ 
discriminately  from  the  convict  class,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  younger 
part,  are  volunteers,  sorry  for  then  past  misconduct  and  anxious  to  retrieve 
it.  We  have  certainly  had  many  difficulties  and  some  disappointments  to 
contend  with  ;  but  in  the  main  we  have  had  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  the  past  and  hopeful  for  the  future.  Our  numbers  have  safely  increased 
to  upwards  of  a  hundred.  Twenty-three  young  emigrants  have  gone  out 
from  our  protection  with  every  prospect  of  doing  well;  very  few  have  deserted 
from  the  school ;  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  assurance  that  the  neigh¬ 
bours  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  ns,  the  industry  and  steady  self-re¬ 
gulation  of  the  majority  of  our  boys  have  elicited  a  most  encouraging  ex¬ 
pression  of  good-will  and  approbation  from  the  clergy  and  chief  residents  of 
our  immediate  vicinity.  A  copy  of  this,  with  the  signatures,  &c.  attached,  I 
enclose  you  for  your  satisfaction ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  trouble 
your  readers  with  the  following  extract  only — “  We  desire  to  state  distinctly , 
that  the  school ,  so  far  from  being  a  nuisance  or  source  of  annoyance ,  is  a  for¬ 
cible  example  of  industry  and  moral  training.’’ 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  disapproval  and  discountenance  of  your  powerful  paper 
will  not  be  added  to  our  other  obstacles,  at  least  not  till  we  deserve  it.  I 
hope,  too,  that  you  will  visit  the  establishment  yourself  and  judge  of  it.  The 
more  it  is  examined  and  criticized  the  better ;  its  promoters  having  but  one 
object— the  establishing  areal  effective  system  of  reformatory  training,  and 
believing  that  such  a  system  Will  be  attained  rather  by  means  of  “the  Bible 
and  the  spade”  than  by  those  of  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  whipping-post. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Gladstone,  Treasurer  of  the  Pliilanthropic  Society. 


TOPICS  OP  THE  HAY. 

"WISDOM  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  journals  are  relieved  of  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  the  space  becomes  available  for  a  variety  of 
interesting  matter,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  a  flood  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  and  wise  suggestion  is  poured  upon  a  favoured  pub¬ 
lic — precisely  at  a  season  when  nobody  is  attending  to  important 
affairs.  Were  these  lessons  vouchsafed  in  February,  at  a  time 
when  legislators  are  full  of  good  intentions  and  vigours  refreshed, 
they  might  have  some  useful  fruits ;  but  then  the  instructive  press 
is  comparatively  silent.  The  printed  Gamaliel  holds  forth  most 
diligently  when  there  is  no  pupil  at  his  feet.  The  teacher  is  most 
eloquent  when  the  disciple  is  astray  in  the  moors. 

The  ideal  supposition,  indeed,  is  that  Ministers  employ  the  re¬ 
cess  in  arduous  preparations  for  the  session ;  and  Punch  attempted 
a  week  or  two  since  to  lend  his  witty  countenance  to  the  hallu¬ 
cination  ;  hut  the  delusion  is  dispelled  by  a  hard-headed  Scotchman, 
who  has  actually  seen  the  Premier  amusing  himself  with  his  chil¬ 
dren, — just  as  Punch  says  he  does  not, — by  sending  up  paper  bal¬ 
loons  and  chasing  them  over  the  lawn  at  Birnam.  The  self-sati- 
rizer !  Now  there  is  no  objection  to  Lord  John’s  sending  up  paper 
balloons  in  the  recess,  if  he  did  not  blow  bubble  hills  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  is  hard  upon  the  befooled  public  that  he  should  he  so 
sportive  at  both  seasons.  Whomsoever  we  blame,  the  fact  stands 
good,  that  the  instructive  press  holds  forth  in  vain,  and  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  shooting-season  are  dispersed  fruitless. 

What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  :  as  Ministers  practi¬ 
cally  neglect  so  much  wisdom,  might  it  not  he  well  to  appoint  one 
specially  for  the  purpose,  who  should  keep  his  eyes,  his  ears,  and 
his  note-book  open  ;  taking  note  of  all  passing  suggestions  and 
storing  up  a  treasure  of  ideas  for  the  session  ?  Lord  Brougham 
may  almost  be  called  a  candidate  for  such  an  office,  so  effectively 
does  he  amass  one  branch  of  retrospection  and  suggestion  in  his 
recently  published  letter  to  Lord  Denman.  He  reviews  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  last  session,  its  failures,  and  its  frustrations.  He  reminds 
ns  how  Ministers,  in  their  oblivion  or  perverse  councils,  opposed 
their  own  intentions  on  the  County  Courts  question ;  how  blank  is 
the  legislation  in  the  crying  department  of  Criminal  Law ;  how, 
against  all  reason  and  principle,  the  great  promised  reform  which 
was  to  divide  the  political  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  only  promised,  without  a  prospect  of  performance.  We 
are  duly  reminded  of  that  standing  public  grievance,  and  duly 
instructed  in  the  expediency  of  a  reform ;  but,  we  say,  it  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  use  to  ponder  such  matters  note  :  tbe  thing  wanted 
is,  to  recall  it  in  Lebruary,  when  tbe  machinery  of  legislation  is  at 
work  and  tbe  public  attention  is  open. 

Judging  by  the  forcibleness  of  Lord  Brougham’s  letter  rather 
than  by  sad  experience,  we  might  almost  be  “  green  ”  enough  to 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  Ministers  to  a  little  better  employment 
of  the  recess — a  little  more  zeal  of  preparation  for  the  session,  than 
they  have  been  wont  to  display.  Lor  once,  Lord  John  might  try 
if  he  cannot  leave  paper  balloons  and  institute  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  He  may  never  have  the  chance  again.  And  if  want  of  prac¬ 
tice  forbids  His  dealing  with  any  new  or  unaccustomed  ideas,  he 
might  employ  his  energies  most  usefully,  though  he  transferred 
them  to  measures  already  promised,  and — we  suppose — duly  di¬ 
gested.  Such,  for  example,  as  this  reconstruction  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lorship,  on  which  Lord  John  has  been  ruminating  for  ten  years. 
If  that  measure  has  not  been  duly  digested  in  his  mind,  we  do  not 
know  what  can  be  so.  Or  the  Jew  Bill,  at  which  he  has  kept  up 
an  appearance  of  labouring  for  three  sessions.  Or  the  great  mea¬ 
sure  which — though  as  yet  unnamed — he  must  have  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  delivered  his  immortal  oration  on  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  ever  since  he  was  in  office  as  Peel’s  successor,  he 
has  been  laying  down  such  a  pavement  of  good  intentions  that  one 
is  qirite  impatient  to  see  him  begin  to  walk  upon  it.  We  know 
that  he  is  delicate,  and  possibly  he  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
do  anything  rougher  than  playing  with  paper  balloons.  But  we 
say  he  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again  ;  and  if  he  feels  too 
weak  for  a  final  effort,  it  really  might  be  worth  while  to  improve 
the  holydays  with  a  strengthening  regimen :  suppose  he,  and  all 
our  little  Ministers  too,  were  to  try  sea-bathing  P 

HESSE-CASSEL. 

Shall  as  Hesse-Cassel  is,  the  events  now  in  progress  are  instruc¬ 
tive  for  every  class  of  politicians.  As  a  small  breach  in  the  land 
can  disclose  to  the  geologist  the  structure  and  history  of  a  region, 
so  the  Hessian  rupture  may  disclose  to  the  politician  the  actual 
working  of  the  political  elements. 

Most  especially  ought  it  to  instruct  the  royal  classes,  who  appear 
to  have  made  such  slight  progress  in  learning  their  true  place  in 
contemporaneous  society.  There  are  a  few  before  Europe  just  now 
who  have  shown  same  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  state  of  their  dominions, — such  as  the  King  of  Holland  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  hut  with  those  exceptions,  all  are  now 
illustrating  immense  mistakes.  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  is 
relying  on  his  armies,  and  on  that  dangerous  ally  Bussia  ;  reckless 
of  the  future  pay-day,  and  wholly  neglecting  to  obtain  a  real  hold 
on  his  subjects  in  any  section  of  his  empire,  insomuch  that  he  is 
an  alien  in  every  province  except  wnnational  Yienna.  Frederick 
William  is  “wading”  among  tentatives  and  failures  for  a  policy. 
The  Count  de  Chambord  is  keeping  alive  a  notion  of  returning  to 
a  throne  “by  the  grace  of  God.”  Ferdinand  of  Naples  lends  a 
temporary  sanction  to  the  idea  that  kingcraft  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
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tyranny,  foreign  support,  and  perjury.  Pius  the  Ninth  is  think¬ 
ing  to  rebuild  a  temporal  power  on  the  traditionary  rock  of  St. 
Pi  ter.  The  quasi-royal  Prince  President  is  acting  so  as  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  notion  that  a  people  may  he  cajoled.  Not  one  grapples 
with  the  facts  of  the  time  and  bases  his  position  upon  them. 

Now  the  actual  state  of  Hesse-Cassel  exposes  the  processes  at 
work  in  political  society,  which  forbid  any  peace  or  safety  for 
princes  unless  they’  adapt  themselves  to  the  movement.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  England  under  Charles  the  Eirst,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  nation  is  unanimous,  from  its  mob  even  up  to 
its  Parliament  and  its  public  departments.  There  appears  to  be 
no  minority — except  the  Elector  himself  and  his  Minister  Has- 
senpflug — Charles  with  his  spectacled  and  fugitive  Strafford. 
In  Hesse-Cassel,  then,  constitutional  doctrines  have  obtained  so 
firm  a  hold'over  the  bulk  of  the  people,  over  the  civic  classes,  the 
acting  officials,  and  even  the  army,  that  they  all  thought  it  safer 
to  abide  byT  constitutional  law  than  by  hereditary  authority ;  there 
is,  to  any  public  effect,  no  counter-opinion.  Hesse-Cassel  has  had 
a  longer  enjoyment  of  constitutional  laws  than  other  provinces  of 
Germany ;  but  it  is  only  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  and  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  opinions  will  gain  upon  all  classes,  in  other  dominions, 
as  they  have  done  in  this  little  state.  In  some  degree,  princes 
who  do  not  adopt  constitutional  doctrine  are  in  the  position  of  the 
fugitive  Elector,  although  it  may’  be  disguised ;  and  although  a 
crisis  may  not  be  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  them  as  it  is  for  him, 
it  cannot  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Now  the  royral  classes  of  Europe  labour  under  many  disadvan¬ 
tages.  They  are  not  practised  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
under  constitutional  restraints ;  they  are  not  trained  to  vigilance 
and  patience.  They  hold  a  certain  amount  of  power  without  ap¬ 
peal  or  liability,  but  are  also  under  the  management  of  Ministers 
who  “  advise  ”  them.  Thus  ministers  of  state,  who  neglect  to  keep 
their  respective  princes  properly  trained  and  corrected  up  to  the 
newest  standard,  are  practically  risking  the  safety  of  Monarchy. 
If  they  want  to  “save  society” — about  which  Louis  Napoleon 
makes  such  a  fuss — if  they  want  to  rescue  Constitutional  doc¬ 
trine  from  being  wrecked  by  an  attempt  at  Absolutist  reaction 
ending  in  Eepublican  revolution,  they  will  take  active  steps 
towards  ascertaining  the  actual  relation  of  princes  and  people,  and 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  royal  functionary  on  practical  grounds. 


TnE  IBISH  CIUJSADE  AGAINST  KNOWLEDGE. 


The  Synod  of  Thurles  has  resolved  itself,  if  not  into  smoke,  at 
least  into  a  monster  cloud  of  words ;  within  which,  however,  are 
included  two  tangible  and  practical  ideas.  The  reverend  fathers 
have  solemnly  resolved,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  legatine  powers, 
first,  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  not  be  suffered  to  go  abroad  among 
their  flocks  from  out  of  the  portals  of  the  Provincial  Colleges ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  said  schoolmaster  shall  be,  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  set  in  the  stocks  of  a  new  Eomish  University  in  Dublin.  To 
what  extent  it  may  be  possible  to  carry  out  either  of  these  de¬ 
signs,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict ;  but  it  needs  little  penetration  to 
discover  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  without  much  doubt  and 
trepidation  among  their  authors.  Even  the  interdiction  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  intercourse  with  the  Colleges  has  been  pronounced  in 
oracular  phrase,  and  no  key  is  given  for  the  deciphering  of  the 
rules  that  are  to  be  framed  for  the  withholding  of  the  faithful  from 
the  unhallowed  abodes  of  Knowledge.  It  is  plain  that  the  Papal 
agents  are  but  feeling  their  way ;  they  are  not  yet  sure  of  the  po¬ 
sition  they  may  be  able  to  occupy  in  the  battle  which  they 
fear  will  be  offered  in  defence  of  the  right  to  learn.  They 
are  determined  to  make  the  campaign  one  of  manoeuvre 
and  stratagem,  instead  of  tempting  fortune  in  a  decisive  action. 
And,  no  doubt,  they  are  wise  in  their  generation.  A  sirdden  order 
to  the  laity  to  withdraw  from  the  Provincial  Colleges,  and  to  fore¬ 
go  not  merely  the  prospective  advantages  of  education  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  enjoyment  of  certain  comfortable  exhibitions  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  would  not  be  obeyed  without  murmuring,  and  might  provoke 
an  inconvenient  comparison  between  the  motives  of  a  foreign 
priesthood  in  forbidding,  and  those  of  a  national  legislature  in  en¬ 
couraging,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  knowing, 
too,  what  may  happen.  It  would  be  bad  policy  to  erase  institu¬ 
tions  which,  through  the  weariness  or  timidity  of  the  Government, 
may  in  the  end  be  made  available  for  the  desired  uses.  The  word, 
therefore,  has  not  been  spoken  for  the  lay  interdiction  of  the  Col¬ 
leges.  It  can  be  uttered  at  any  convenient  season,  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Papal  sanction  furnishes  a  plausible  excuse  for 
its  postponement. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  skilful  feint,  which  may  at  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  converted  into  a  real  assault  upon  mental  enlightenment, 
is  made  by  the  proposition  of  a  Eomish  University.  In  posse,  this 
scheme  may  act  as  a  diversion.  It  may  tend  to  lead  the  Eoman 
Catholic  youthful  mind  to  desire  to  pursue  a  phantom  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  shades  of  an  academy  rendered  venerable  by  the 
sanction  of  a  bull  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  rather  than  to 
woo  its  substantial  power  in  a  Government-made  College.  In  esse, 
if  the  Irish  Sorbonne  should  ever  arrive  at  that  stage,  its  rulers 
will  have  ample  authority  to  insure  that  its  teachings  shall  not 
comprehend  facts  in  anatomy  or  astronomy,  history  or  geology, 
that  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  dogmata  of  the  Church. 
It  will  cost  but  a  stroke  of  Primate  Cullen’s  pen  to  demolish  both 
Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  and  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  to 
its  proper  dimensions  of  two  yards.  With  the  advantage  of  such 
a  leverage  as  an  obscurantive  university  would  afford,  little  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  found  in  thrusting  poor  Knowledge  out  of  every 
Irish  Eoman  Catholic  door.  Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  her 


outlawed  condition  -would  excite  secret  sympathy  in  her  favour. 
The  brand  of  heresy  would  neutralize  the  distinction  of  outlawTy 
in  the  popular  mind.  To  consort  with  Knowledge  in  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  would  be  to  take  part  with  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  against  the  Church ;  to  follow  her  into  the  University  of 
Dublin,  would  be  to  desert  to  the  Protestant  camp.  Most  perilous 
indeed  would  it  be  to  allow  the  national  and  sectarian  pride  of  the 
Irish  Eoman  Catholics  to  be  pledged  to  garrison  and  defend  such 
a  fortress  of  mediaeval  ignorance  as  the  Synod  of  Thurles  purpose 
to  raise. 

But  w’hat  can  be  done  towards  foiling  that  design  P  The  obvious 
answer  is,  engage  the  same  feelings  in  another  and  worthier  cause. 
Enlist  the  Eoman  CathoEc  youth  into  the  service  of  Knowledge 
under  a  flag  of  w’hich  they  will  be  proud  both  as  an  old  national 
standard  and  as  a  banner  of  literary  independence.  Useful  as  the 
Provincial  Colleges  may,  and  if  they  be  rightly  managed  will  be, 
they  could  not  subserve  this  purpose.  Their  newness,  and  still 
more  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  Government,  preclude  them 
from  all  pretensions  to  the  position  of  republics  of  letters.  A  change 
of  Ministry,  or  a  hostile  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  in 
a  moment  dissolve  them  in  foundation  and  superstructure.  Their 
succession  as  a  corporation  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  appoint  or  continue  their  members.  They  pos¬ 
sess  no  internal  principle  of  growth  or  endurance.  They  offer  un¬ 
friended  merit  no  access  to  their  offices  of  authority.  It  is 
different  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  it  the  humblest 
Protestant  youth  can  and  daily  does  raise  himself  to  the 
highest  academic  offices,  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Provost- 
ship,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,)  with  no  other  friend  or 
aid  than  his  own  industry  and  ability.  Station  in  life,  or  poverty, 
or  political  opinions,  do  not  stand  in  any  man’s  way  in  that  career. 
At  this  very  moment,  that  loyal  society  numbers  among  its  Eel- 
low’s  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  song  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  formed  a  main  link  in  the  chain  of  political  offences 
for  which  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  associates  were  condemned  to  a 
lengthened  imprisonment.  A  veritable  and  independeL.  common¬ 
wealth,  the  University  exists  upon  its  own  resources,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  working  of  its  own  vitality.  It  has  so  endured  for 
three  centuries,  and  has  survived  more  than  one  national  revolu¬ 
tion.  Under  the  banner  of  this  commonwealth  the  Eoman  Catho¬ 
lics  have  not  hitherto  shown  any  indisposition  to  serve,  to  the 
limited  extent  for  which  permission  has  been  granted  them.  The 
Synodical  address  does  not  even  now  forbid  the  University  to  the 
faithful ;  and  indeed,  one  of  the  Arch-Prelates  who  signed  that 
document  is  himself  numbered  among  its  masters.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  here  is  the  very  institution  needed  for  the  occasion, — an 
ancient,  national,  independent  university,  occupying  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new,  foreign,  and  priest- 
ridden  academy  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  Surely  we  may 
hope  the  commissioned  guardians  of  Knowledge  will  permit  no 
point  of  vantage  to  remain  unoccupied  on  their  behalf :  they  will 
do  so  if  they  miss  any  opportunity  of  rallying  every  Irishman  to 
the  defence  of  their  noble  cause.  A  mode  in  which  the  pride  and 
national  feelings  of  all  might  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
National  University,  without  damaging  its  peculiar  Protestant 
character,  is  pointed  out  in  broad  features  in  the  letter  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page,  and  which  we  re¬ 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  concerned. 


TENANT  EIGHT. 

An  instructive  reading  of  the  phrase  “  tenant  right  ”  is  supplied 
by  Lord  Dungannon  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Belfast  Chro¬ 
nicle.  A  certain  John  Gilmore  has,  it  seems,  been  lessee  of  two 
pieces  of  land,  the  property  of  Lord  Dungannon,  for  one  of  which 
he  paid  11s.  9 d.  per  Irish  acre.  The  leases  have  lately  expired, 
and  as  Gilmore  was  desirous  of  continuing  his  tenancy,  a  new 
valuation  of  the  farms  was  made — in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Tenant-right  League.  It  happened,  however,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  standard  of  value  inclined  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  rent  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  land  was  raised  from  21. 18s.  4i7.  to 
51.  This  award  John  Gilmore  exclaimed  against,  as  harsh  and  op¬ 
pressive.  John,  as  Lord  Dungannon  intimates,  is  an  ardent  cham¬ 
pion  of  right,  and  ready  to  maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity,  pro¬ 
vided  only  he  be  allowed  to  define  it  in  his  own  sense.  The  old 
right  “  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own”  does  not  satisfy  him, 
unless  he  can  also  work  his  will  upon  that  which  is  Lord  Dun¬ 
gannon’s.  Yet  John  Gilmore  did  avail  himself  pretty  freely  of  his 
right  to  deal  with  his  own  as  it  pleased  him.  No  sooner  had  his 
clamours  against  the  oppressions  of  his  landlord  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  than  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  underlet  ten  acres  of  the 
land  for  which  he  paid  Lord  Dungannon  11s.  9 cl.,  to  Patrick 
M‘Cormick,  for  46s.  4 cl.  per  acre. 

This  little  narrative  is  highly  instructive ;  throwing  light,  as  it 
does,  both  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  tenant-right  agita¬ 
tion,  and  also  upon  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  wray,  as  well  as 
the  absurdity  and  impolicy  of  attempting  to  apply  to  traffic  in  land 
any  rules  different  from  those  which  regulate  ordinary  commerce. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and  then  the  loudest  of  the  talkers  about 
tenant  right,  was  a  noble  Marquis,  who  thought  it  highly  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  some  thousands  a  year  profit-rent,  wdiich  he  derives 
from  lands  held  by  him  in  Ireland  under  one  of  the  London  Com¬ 
panies,  should  be  resumed  by  the  owners  at  the  expiration  of  his 
lease.  Quoad  his  landlords,  the  Marquis  was  a  veritable  John 
Gilmore ;  and  therein,  it  may  be  suspected,  he  was  a  true  type 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Tenant-right  League  who  arc  not  pro¬ 
fessional  demagogues.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  property 
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in  land  were  alienated  by  law  from  the  present  proprietors  to 
the  tenant-farmers,  as  the  Leaguers  desire  it  should  be,  that  step 
would  be  but  a  beginning  of  the  movement.  The  ouvrier  would 
press  upon  the  heels  of  the  bourgeois.  The  cry  “right  of  labour” 
would  succeed  that  of  “  tenant  right.”  The  persons  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  would  no  longer  be  John  Gilmore  and  Lord  Dungannon ;  they 
would  be  superseded  by  Patrick  M‘Cormick  and  John  Gilmore. 

Nor  would  any  legislative  interference  of  an  active  kind  in  the 
dealings  between  owner  and  occupier  of  land  even  have  the  effect 
of  putting  the  evil  day  a  little  further  off.  The  servile  war  would 
necessarily  be  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  and  would  become  more 
tierce  and  cruel  in  a  direct  proportion  with  the  descent  of  the  com¬ 
batant  parties  in  the  scale  of  social  rank.  John  Gilmore,  dominus 
unius  lacertce,  would  contend  with  Patrick  M'Cormick  with  ten 
times  the  fury  with  which  the  many-acred  Lord  Dungannon  re¬ 
sists  the  progressive  spoliation  of  his  broad  lands. 

The  only  harmless  interference  which  the  Legislature  could  en¬ 
gage  in,  in  the  matter,  would  be  a  simple  removal  of  all  traces  and 
trammels  of  feudal  tenure.  The  land  should  be  suffered  to  pass  as 
freely,  and  with  as  few  obstructions  of  law,  from  hand  to  hand, 
as  railway  shares  or  bank  stock.  The  conditions  of  its  purchase 
or  hire  should  be  left  to  the  shrewdness  of  dealers  in  it,  as  entirely 
as  is  the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  post-chaise. 

This  is  the  utmost,  for  good,  that  legislation  can  do  towards 
the  solution  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  question.  Some  of  those 
who  undertake  the  guidance  of  public  opinion  by  the  enunciation 
of  philosophical  dogmata  could  do  a  little  more.  Why  should 
complex  theories  of  rent  be  puzzled  over  and  made  ready  for  the 
sophistical  uses  of  disputatious  Tenant-Leaguers,  when  all  the 
world  knows  that,  practically,  rent  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
interest  of  money  vested  in  land  P  A  man  who  vests  his  savings  in 
cotton  or  a  cotton-mill,  in  ships  or  in  bills  of  exchange,  yets  the 
highest  interest  he  can  obtain  with  security  for  his  money ;  the 
owner  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  gives  the  lowest  he  can 
bargain  for.  Why  should  any  other  principle  be  applied  to  bar¬ 
gains  respecting  the  interest  of  money  invested  in  land  ?  To  in¬ 
terfere  in  that  traffic  would  be  to  go  back  toward  the  Psury-laws  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  go  forward  in  the  policy  that 
removed  those  obstructions  to  trade. 


IMPEOYEMENTS  IN  HANGING. 

The  execution  of  capital  punishment  on  Professor  Webster  at  New 
York  has  been  attended  with  some  striking  improvements,  that 
ought  to  establish  the  refinement  to  which  our  civilization  has 
been  carried. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  carefully  assured  that  Mr.  Webster 
not  only  confessed  himself  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  sentence,  but  de¬ 
clared  “  that  the  law  of  capital  punishment  was  right.”  Hut  why 
we  should  accept  the  judgment  of  such  a  man  as  this  very  rash, 
tricky,  vacillating  criminal,  in  preference  to  higher  intellects,  we 
do  not  see.  It  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  erects  a  willing  vic¬ 
tim  into  an  authority.  On  the  same  principle,  we  might  accept  as 
final  the  judgment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  St.  John  Long  ;  since 
Long  had  cauterized  the  baronet,  whereas  the  chances  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  men  who  undertook  to  condemn  the  quack  had  never 
been  cauterized  at  all. 

Secondly,  the  ceremony  was  managed  with  a  good  deal  more  of 
decorum  than  with  us.  Some  mercenary  brutes,  indeed,  did  spe¬ 
culate  in  the  letting  of  seats,  and  there  was  a  mob ;  but  the  absence 
of  an  official  brute  called  a  hangman  is  a  vast  amendment ;  and 
the  mob  was  kept  out  of  the  prison-yard,  where  the  spectacle  took 
place,  only  a  select  audience  being  admitted.  The  bolt  was  drawn 
by  the  Sheriff  himself.  It  is  true  that  before  the  rope  was  finally 
adjusted,  it  was  prematurely  tightened,  so  that  the  victim  became 
purple  in  the  face,  and  tears  started  from  his  eyes  ;  but  that,  no 
doubt,  was  ascribable  to  the  Deputy-Sheriff’s  want  of  practice  in 
the  handling  of  the  rope.  Still,  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  in  lieu  of  the  executioner ;  and  that,  we  say,  is  a  good 
substitute,  in  spite  of  little  accidents.  No  doubt,  the  occupation 
must  be  very  disgusting  to  a  gentleman  ;  but  it  goes  back  to  old 
English  constitutional  ideas.  Besides,  the  culprit  himself  was 
a  perfect  gentleman,  dressed  in  black  ;  his  step  was  firm,  his  peni¬ 
tence  impressive,  his  shaking  hands  with  the  gaoler,  &c.,  most 
courteous.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  gentlemanly  transaction. 
The  hanging  man  “  gave  several  struggles.” 

The  most  horrible  and  disgusting  facts  are  connected  with  these 
death-struggles— so  horrible  and  disgusting,  that,  although  under¬ 
gone  in  public  gaze,  they  have  never  been  explicitly  declared  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  are  concealed  in  a  kind  of  technical  mys¬ 
tery.  It  might  be  possible  to  soften  even  this  part  of  the  drama 
by  an  improved  mode  of  procedure.  The  common  practice,  we 
have  heard  it  said,  allows  too  much  rope  :  if  they  were  to  allow  a 
drop  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  to  place  a  rope  under  the  feet 
so  as  to  support  the  legs,  and  to  make  the  suspension  more  gradual, 
the  strangulation  would  be  complete,  but  not  violent ;  asphvxia 
would  supervene  without  convulsive  disturbance ;  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  would  be  less  revolting  in  aspect. 

"With  this  amended  mode,  a  highly  decorous  costume  and  mien, 
a  sheriff  in  lieu  of  a  common  hangman,  and  neighbours  who  do  not 
let  their  windows  but  run  away  to  avoid  the  degrading  sight — with 
these  improvements,  something  like  a  semblance  of  decorum  may 
be  thrown  over  the  public  execution  of  capital  punishment :  but 
how  all  these  efforts  to  perfect  the  art  of  hanging  leave  it  still  a 
barbarous  method  of  enforcing  the  extreme  penalty !  Nothing  can 
quite  destroy  or  disguise  the  revolting  nature  of  the  spectacle ; 
and  the  bringing  it  into  direct  contact  with  the  “  gentlemanly,” 
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only  proves  how  utterly  alien  are  its  odious  traits  to  any  intelli¬ 
gent  or  humane  views  of  retribution — to  the  true  refinements  of 
civilization. 


HOESE-BALLOONING. 

A  call  is  made  upon  governments  to  put  down  such  exhibitions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Gale’s  pony  excursions  in  balloon;  the  fatal  result 
having  opened  the  public  mind  to  the  uselessness  and  worthless¬ 
ness  of  such  displays.  But  the  demand  is  not  less  unreasonable 
than  the  occasion  for  it. 

If  governments  are  to  interfere  in  checking  the  amusements  of 
the  people  whenever  they  become  silly  or  riskful,  without  being 
directly  destructive  of  life,  we  invite  that  kind  of  “  paternal  go¬ 
vernment  ”  which  is  so  oppressive  and  mischievous  in  some  Conti¬ 
nental  states.  In  horse-ballooning,  the  risk  to  life  is  not  really 
greater  than  that  incurred  in  other  exhibitions,  such  as  tight-rope 
dancing;  and  in  some  amusements  even  the  enj  oyer  s  share  the  risk, 
as  in  hunting.  If  the  silliness  and  not  the  danger  is  the  rule  of 
objection,  you  must  authorize  the  police  to  arrest  the  players  at 
j  puss-in-the-corner  or  push-pin.  You  must  employ  the  police  also 
j  to  watch  over  performers,  in  order  that  they  clo  not  confuse  them¬ 
selves  with  too  much  stimulant. 

Besides,  the  public  that  calls  out  for  these  exhibitions  to  be  put 
down  is  itself  the  occasion  of  the  exhibitions,  by  flocking  to  wit* 

|  ness  them.  Neither  Green  nor  Gale  would  have  followed  Poite- 
j  vin’s  silly  example,  if  the  sillier  public  had  not  flocked  to  see 
Poitevin  make  an  ass  of  himself,  by  mounting  a  wingless  Pegasus, 
tied  and  hoodwinked,  and  hanging  helpless  like  the  “golden 
fleece  ”  at  a  hosier’s  door. 

The  true  way  to  check  such  exhibitions  is  to  achieve  a  thorough 
!  comprehension  of  their  absurdity.  It  is  not  the  risk  that  makes 
them  absurd,  nor  altogether  the  “  uselessness  ”  of  the  risk,  since  we 
admire  feats  of  daring  for  the  sake  of  the  daring ;  which  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  most  useful  quality  to  cultivate.  But  this  was  a  kind  of' 
risk  in  which  daring  could  be  of  no  avail,  but  only  a  stupid 
inert  indifferency.  A  bound  and  dangling  pony  makes  a  very  un¬ 
comfortable  and  unsafe  seat  under  a  balloon  ;  but  to  cultivate  har¬ 
dihood  in  that  shape  cannot  conduce  to  any  form  of  manly  energy,, 
j  activity,  or  skill.  Nor  can  it  in  the  faintest  degree  conduce  to  im¬ 
provement  in  ballooning.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  experi¬ 
mental  sort  of  entertainment.  The  balloon  in  itself  is  full  of  risk,, 
and  only  of  some  slight  speculative  utility ;  still  it  may  lead  to 
some  use — it  illustrates  human  ingenuity,  it  has  furnished  a  few 
facts  to  science,  and  it  is  beautiful  to  look  upon.  The  junction  of 
a  horse  to  a  balloon  is  as  ridiculously  absurd  as  mounting  the  ma¬ 
rines  on  shipboard,  or  as  Horace’s  famous  exemplar  ad  evitandum, 
the  junction  of  a  fish’s  tail  to  the  beautiful  body  of  a  woman. 
Now  when  once  we  perceive  how  tame  is  the  danger,  how  senseless 
the  experiment,  how  utterly  destructive  of  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
balloon,  the  public  is  far  less  likely  to  go  to  the  spectacle  than  it 
would  be  if  a  meddlesome  “Austrian”  police  were  to  promote  the 
mounted  aeronant  on  his  dangling  steed  into  the  persecuted  cham¬ 
pion  of  “  the  rights  of  the  freeborn  Englishman  ”  to  “  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,”  self  included. 


THE  HETEEOGENEOUS. 

“  Arrival  of  Jenny  Lind  at  New  Y'ork — Execution  of  Professor 
"Webster  such  is  the  heading  of  a  New  York  letter  in  the  papers 
this  week.  Its  beginning  introduces  a  new  combination  :  “  Three 
great  sources  of  popular  interest  and  excitement,”  we  are  told,  had 
existed  for  a  week, — the  arrival  of  “  the  Nightingale,”  the  killing 
of  Webster,  and  sharp  debates  in  the  United  States  House  of 
j  Eepresentatives.  Assuredly  the  Great  Bepublicans  have  an  all- 
swallowing  appetite  for  stimulants,  and  manage  to  devour  the 
most  incongruous  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

When  you  look  into  the  details,  the  incongruity  appears  still 
I  more  vividly.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  for 
instauce,  were  “  sharp  debates  ”  on  “  the  conciliatory  measures  in 
relation  to  the  North  and  South.” 

But  the  interest  in  the  important  debates  was  all  merged  in  the 
j  execution  of  Professor  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman. 

;  There  was  “  no  sympathy  ”  with  Webster ;  yet  the  accounts  chro¬ 
nicle  every  look,  every  movement:  we  are  told  of  his  robust 
health,  the  books  he  gave  away,  his  shaking  hands  with  this  man 
or  with  that,  of  his  appearing  in  “  a  black  drcss-coat  and  pants  ” 
j  ■ — such  it  seems  being  the  solemn  Yankee  name  for  pantaloons  or 
|  trousers  :  and  after  describing  the  last  farewells,  &c.,  one  writer 
proposes,  in  lieu  of  describing  the  agony  of  the  family,  to  retreat 
and  shed  his  tears  with  theirs !  Now  did  he  effect  that  operation? 
Webster  “suffered  only  four  minutes,  when  his  spirit  fled  for  ever, 
to  be  judged  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Most  High.  He  died 
deeply  penitent,” — though,  it  is  believed,  with  a  lie  on  his  lips ! 
We  have  in  this  country  the  same  tendency  to  gloat  over  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  criminal  exits  from  the  world ;  but  certainly  the  citizens 
j  of  the  Model  Eepublic,  as  exhibited  in  these  accounts,  doit  with  a 
1  gout  unknown  to  our  tamer  senses. 

With  a  like  excess  they  outvie  the  Liverpool  enthusiasts  in  their 
anticipatory  devotion  to  Jenny  Lind.  They  get  up  serenades  to 
j  receive  her,  they  assemble,  they  shout,  they  adulate  ;  they  are 
j  astounded  at  her  “  manners,  conduct,  conversation,  kindness,”  and 
concert  on  board  the  steamer,  and  at  her  charity.  They  stare  at  their 
own  numbers,  and  wonder  at  their  own  marvelling — ’tarnation 
bigger  wondering  than  any  we  can  get  up  in  the  Old  World.  They 
arc  stupified  at  the  huge  sums  she  earns,  and  glorified  at  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  Barnum’s  humbug — which  deluges  the  Union  with  puffs, 
foments  crowding  almost  to  rioting,  raises  the  price  of  concert- 
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tickets  by  auction  ;  and  they  hardly  know  which  is  the  more  go- 
ahead  critter,  the  golden  Nightingale  or  that  blessed  blarneying 
Barnum,  who  can  humbug  even  Yankees.  They  contrive,  in  their 
wonder-making  manner,  to  convert  a  genuine  artist  into  an  object 
of  all  but  swindling.  They  do  not  scruple  to  exploiter  even  Jenny 
Lind's  fine  feelings,  but  will  bet  on  any  woman  that  she  will  not 
cry  half  so  hysterically  or  copiously  as  they  made  the  Lind  do  with 
their  extravagant,  turbulent,  canting  idolatry.  And  so  when  they 
had  plenty  of  all  that,  they  suffer  her  to  set  out,  do  those  stern 
llepublicans,  “  to  pass  a  few  days  with  G.  G.  Howland,  Esq.,  at 
his  noble  mansion  on  the  Hudson”;  “  after  which,  she  will  sojourn 
for  a  week  at  Eranistan,  the  tasteful  seat  of  Mr.  Barnum.”  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  Model  llepublic  welcomes  Jenny  Lind — as  the 
successor  to  Tom  Thumb  and  the  “  What  is  It,”  that  eminent  pos¬ 
ture-maker  whom  Barnum  patronized  and  attempted  to  exhibit  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly  as  a  wild  nondescript. 


FAEES  AND  TOLLS. 

Cheap  fares  for  hackney-carriage  and  railway  are  a  real  “  boon  ” 
to  numbers,  but  they  are  not  yet  arranged  on  a  satisfactory  foot¬ 
ing,  and  we  notice  a  variety  of  complaints. 

On  railways,  excursion-trains  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
fashion ;  but  they  are  attended  by  many  drawbacks  both  to  public 
and  company.  The  receipts  are  very  large  ;  hut  the  strain  upon 
the  rolling  stock  is  considerable,  and  the  strain  upon  the  staff  of 
servants  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  order.  “  A 
day  of  pleasure  ”  becomes  a  day  of  scramble  ;  from  an  agony  of 
doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  gaining  your  seat,  you  escape  only 
by  desperate  exertion  or  more  desperate  luck.  On  some  lines 
your  visit  at  the  end  is  a  tantalizing  flash,  over  before  you  are 
settled.  The  pleasure  is  spoiled  by  fluster,  botheration,  and  bad 
temper.  The  cure  would  be,  either  to  have  many  excursion-trains 
in  the  day,  so  dividing  the  pressure ;  or  to  increase  the  perma¬ 
nent  staff  of  servants  :  but  then,  the  latter  plan  would  swallow  up 
the  receipts;  and  the  other  would  be,  virtually  to  reduce  the 
general  rate  of  fares  to  the  ratio  of  the  excursion-train. 

Somewhat  similar  drawbacks  attend  the  increase  of  omnibus  con¬ 
venience.  Cheap  fares  are  now  becoming  the  rule  about  London  ; 
but  you  cannot  make  sure  that  the  fare  is  to  be  threepence  or  six¬ 
pence,  nor  where  the  boundary  of  the  threepenny  line  is  :  one  om¬ 
nibus  will  take  you  from  Knightsbridge  to  the  Bank  for  threepence  ; 
another  will  charge  you  sixpence  if  you  pass  Charing  Cross,  though 
it  be  only  from  West  Strand  to  the  Haymarket ;  a  third  will  charge 
you  sixpence  for  the  shortest  distance ;  a  fourth  makes  its  bound 
at  some  “  Circus,”  another  at  “  Oxford  Street.”  In  short,  it  is  all 
confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  omnibus-proprietors  complain,  and 
justly,  of  the  heavy  tolls  levied  upon  them — especially  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Bennington  :  the  same  tolls  being  a  nuisance  to  all  parties — 
a  bore  and  an  obstruction,  in  the  shape  of  an  inevitable  demand 
for  petty  cash  in  and  out  of  season. 

Legally,  the  cab  fare  is  eightpence  per  mile :  practically,  the 
public  forces  the  cabman  to  accept  every  degree  of  abated  faro ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  cabmen  defeat  the  distinct  enactment,  by 
refusing  to  accept  passengers  for  short  journies.  Competition 
causes  cabs  to  multiply,  until  they  are  incited  to  break  the  law  by 
loitering  about  to  solicit  custom.  Yet  the  public  is  debarred  from 
using  them,  by  the  amount  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  charges. 
Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  sums  do  not  range  themselves  in 
the  familiar  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound — shillings,  sixpences,  and 
threepences.  The  eightpence  is  a  lopsided  sum  ;  the  sixteenpence 
so  much  so  that  the  aliquot-respecting  public  almost  invariably 
pays  eighteen  pence  for  sixteen. 

In  amending  all  these  faults,  the  grand  object  should  be,  to  se¬ 
cure  uniformity,  clearness,  and  certaintj'.  As  to  railways,  one 
species  of  uniformity  might  save  a  good  deal  of  doubt  to  the  public 
and  much  loss  to  the  companies.  If  some  integer  of  distance  were 
adopted,  say  ten  miles — and  a  “  single  ”  charge  were  fixed  for 
that,  say  a  shilling — rejecting  all  fractions  of  a  distance-integer  or 
of  a  single  charge,  the  public  would  have  a  much  more  ready  ap¬ 
prehension.  Keeping  accounts  on  this  plan  might  be  much  sim¬ 
plified. 

The  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  cabs  and  omnibuses. 
Say  that  the  whole  metropolis  were  divided  into  distances,  and 
that  a  uniform  price  were  charged  for  each — then  it  would  bo  pos¬ 
sible  to  adjust  the  omnibus  ride  entirely  to  the  degree  of  pocket 
thrift.  To  stop  is  part  of  omnibus  labour,  and  it  ought  to  be  paid 
for.  An  omnibus  might  make  a  charge  of  a  penny  on  each  pas¬ 
senger  entering  the  carriage,  and  a  penny  for  every  territory  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  journey.  To  be  called  olf  the  stand,  entails  upon  the 
cabman  expense,  and  loss  of  priority  on  the  stand  with  chance 
of  a  long  fare  :  it  should  be  paid  for.  Cabs  might  demand  a  shil¬ 
ling  for  being  called  off  the  stand  and  going  the  first  mile,  and 
sixpence  for  each  subsequent  mile.  We  mention  these  de¬ 
tails,  however,  not  so  much  for  adoption  as  to  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  public  acts — really  does  act  already ;  and  the 
one  therefore  on  which  the  public  must  be  met  by  the  providers  of 
carriage-accommodation. 


Mr.  K.  Welch,  of  Totnes,  who  is  totally  blind,  cultivates  and  rears  with 
his  own  hands  the  varieties  of  flowers  in  their  seasons,  distinguishes  tho 
most  beautiful  from  the  inferior,  and  points  out  their  qualities  to  astonished 
beholders.  Ilis  pinks,  tulips,  &c.,  are  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Itoger  Burrow,  of  the  Grove,  Applethwaite,  now  in 
las  ninetieth  year,  reaped  twelve  hattocks  with  an  alacrity  and  vigour  that 
might  have  done  credit  to  a  young  man.  May  this  hearty  old  reaper  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  the  Scitheman  at  bay ! — Westmoreland  (Jazettc. 


BOOKS. 


me.  w.  s.  gibson’s  dilston  eau.* 

To  have  the  head  cut  off  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  one  anxious 
for  posthumous  fame.  To  many  minds,  the  tyranny  of  Strafford, 
the  falsehood  of  Charles,  were  dissipated  by  the  blow  of  the  heads¬ 
man.  Sydney,  if  remembered  at  all,  would  have  been  remembered 
as  an  impracticable  politician  who  desired  equality — as  low  down 
as  himself :  the  executioner’s  axe  turned  him  into  a  tavern  toast 
and  a  martyr.  But  for  the  beheading,  Lord  William  Bussell 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  history,  had  his  memory  survived, 
as  a  well-meaning  but  weak  politician,  of  whom  able  but  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  like  Shaftesbury  made  a  tool,  and  probably  laughed  at 
in  private.  Had  the  merry  Monarch  been  malicious,  he  would 
have  pardoned  Lord  William  Bussell,  and  slain  his  reputation ; 
for  posterity  would  then  have  ratified  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  it 
is  palpable  that  he  associated  with  traitors  and  tampered  with 
treason — very  doubtful  if  he  was  not  guilty  of  “  privy  conspiracy," 
though  he  must  be  acquitted  of -open  “  rebellion.”  The  blood  shed 
on  the  scaffold  not  only  made  everything  couleur  de  rose,  but  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half  elevated  him  into  a  martyr  of  liberty. 

The  case  of  the  Jacobite  lords  is  a  more  remarkable  example 
of  the  benefits  of  beheading.  The  men  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  were  conspicuous  from  their  position,  or  for  their  conduct, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  Except  that  old  ruffian 
Lovat,  the  Jacobite  lords  were,  so  to  speak,  unknown;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  reason  to  rate  them  as  “  martyrs,”  or  to  sympathize 
with  the  whining  sentimentality  that  bewails  their  fate.  If  war 
be  rashly  engaged  in,  the  deaths  in  the  field,  the  devastations 
of  the  campaign,  the  shock  and  ruin  to  private  fortunes,  with  all 
the  racking  anxieties  and  countless  griefs  that  attend  upon  national 
convulsions,  are  chargeable  upon  its  authors ;  the  prospects  and 
termination  of  both  the  J acobite  rebellions  prove  that  their  calcula¬ 
tions  will  not  absolve  the  conscience  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  even 
if  conscientious  motives  could  be  pleaded  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Sidney  Gibson’s  volume  is  in  some  degree  another  attempt 
to  excite  the  public  interest  in  the  Stuart  rebellions  ;  and  its  hero 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  culpable 
of  the  J  acobite  lords.  Lord  Derwentwater  was  connected  by  lilood 
with  the  exiled  family,  his  grandfather  having  married  Lady  Mary 
Tudor,  the  youngest  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
through  which  connexion  came  the  peerage.  He  was  brought  up 
with  the  son  of  J ames  the  Second ;  he  appears  to  have  remained  on 
the  Continent  till  his  twenty- first  year,  and  probably  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  at  St.  Germains.  In  addition  to  the  claims  of  fa¬ 
mily  and  association,  he  had  also  the  motive  of  religion,  for  he  was 
a  stanch  Boman  Catholic.  His  wife  too,  whom  he  married  soon 
after  his  return  home,  was  a  Bomanist ;  she  had  been  educated  in 
the  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns  at  Paris,  and  like  himself  was  much 
at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  where  it  is  supposed  their  attachment 
began.  To  his  wife’s  influence,  indeed,  contemporary  opinion  and 
a  tradition  of  the  peasantry  ascribe  his  implication  in  the  rising, 
rather  than  to  any  loftier  motive.  A  Secretary  of  State’s  warrant 
was  out  against  the  Earl  as  a  suspected  man ;  this  he  unluckily 
evaded  by  hiding  amongst  his  retainers,  till  the  reproaches  of  Lady 
Derwentwater  for  his  want  of  spirit  drove  him  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents  openly.  Another  tradition,  however,  ascribes 
the  determination  to  supernatural  influence. 

“  It  was  a  belief  in  his  family,  we  are  told,  as  in  many  other  ancient 
families,  that  a  mysterious  visitant,  bound  to  its  fortunes  by  some  fatal  tie, 
appeared  to  its  lords  either  to  warn  them  of  danger  or  to  announce  impend¬ 
ing  calamity, — a  harbinger  of  ill,  rather  than  a  manifestation  of  the  guardian- 
spirit  -which  has  been  supposed  to  attend  the  individual  in  his  earthly  course. 
On  an  evening  shortlv  before  his  rising  in  the  Stuart  cause,  the  young  Earl, 
sad  and  pensive,  is  said  to  have  roamed  in  solitude  through  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  Devil’s  Water,  now  pursuing  his  way  through  deep  forest  shadows, 
and  now  emerging  into  green  and  moonlit  glades,  across  which  the  startled 
deer  fled  before  him;  and,  having  passed  the  Linnel’s  Bridge,  and  the  site  of 
the  old  ruined  nunnery,  reached  the  Maiden’s  Walk — a  terrace  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  a  cliff  overhung  with  copsewood,  looking  down  upon  tho  vale  of  Nuns- 
burgh  :  that  valley  lay  below,  embosomed  in  deep  woods,  over  which  the 
moon  threw  an  unclouded  lustre,  and  almost  insulated  by  the  circling  silvery 
current  of  the  river,  which,  issuing  from  umbrageous  depths,  was  glittering 
over  its  shallow  bed.  The  Earl  was  reclining  beneath  a  tree  on  this  cliffy 
and,  listening  to  the  low  soft  voice  of  the  stream,  was,  perhaps,  contrasting 
the  repose  of  nature  with  the  agitations  of  the  human  breast,  and  the 
phantoms  which  disturb  ambitious  man,  when  a  figure  stood  before  him  in 
robe  and  hood  of  gray  : 

‘The  form  he  might  trace,  but  not  the  face — 

’Twas  shadow’d  by  a  cowl ; 

But  eyes  might  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seemed  of  a  ’parted  soul.’ 

The  figure  spoke  to  the  astonished  Earl,  and  warning  him  that  he  should  be 
riding  for  his  King,  gave  him  a  crucifix  which  she  declared  (for  the  tones 
were  those  of  a  woman)  should  render  sword  or  bullet  harmless  to  him  ;  and 
so  saying,  disappeared  as  the  shadow  that  departeth  ;  leaving  the  agitated 
young  nobleman  to  retrace  his  steps  under  the  influences  of  that  strange  awe 
which  a  communication  from  the  world  of  spirits  may  bo  supposed  to  have 
induced.  Such  is  the  legendary  tale ;  but  the  Earl’s  resolve  belongs  not  to 
the  regions  of  tradition.” 

These  circumstances,  coupled  with  his  misfortunes  and  death, 
were  sufficient  to  have  given  James  Badcliffe  a  place  in  local  tra¬ 
dition  and  ballad  literature,  as  well  as  to  have  made  him  a  hero 
with  the  Jacobite  party  while  it  existed,  and  with  those  persons  who 
now  profess  a  strong  sentiment  of  Jacobitism  coupled  with  a. 

*  Dilston  Ilall,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  James  RadclifFe  Earl  of  Der¬ 
wentwater,  a  Martyr  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  To  which  is  added,  a  Visit  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  Castle  ;  with  an  Account  of  Lord  Crewe’s  Charities,  and  a  Memoir  of  the 
noble  Founder.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of  Descriptive  and  Historical  Notices  of 
Northumbrian  Churches  and  Castles.  By  William  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-law,  F.S.A.,  &c.  See.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
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servile  loyalty  to  Queen  Victoria.  Something  more  was  want-  | 
ing  to  render  him  the  idol  of  the  peasantry  in  his  district,  to  lead 
them  to  connect  remarkable  natural  appearances  with  his  death, 
and  to  cherish  his  memory  down  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  this 
feeling  might  be  owing  to  that  gentle  disposition  which  induced 
him  to  embark  in  an  expedition  whose  folly  he  seems  to  have  been 
convinced  of ;  but  the  great  cause  was  hospitality — open  house. 
Patten  says,  “  The  Earl  lived  among  his  own  people ;  there  he 
spent  his  estate  ;  and  continually  did  offices  of  kindness  and  good 
neighbourhood  to  everybody  as  opportunity  offered.  He  kept  a 
house  of  generous  hospitality  and  noble  entertainment,  which  few 
in  that  country  do,  and  none  come  up  to.  He  was  very  charitable  j 
to  poor  and  distressed  families  on  all  occasions,  whether  known  to  1 
him  or  not,  and  whether  Papist  or  Protestant.”  It  is  a  tradition 
that  all  the  meat  and  game  in  the  larder  were  distributed  every 
Thursday  evening  to  the  poor. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  influences  that  were  in  operation  to  lead 
Lord  Derwentwater  to  declare  for  the  Pretender,  it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  his  joining  a  project  which  never  had  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  success,  whose  originators  did  nothing  at  the  outset,  j 
and  when  less  than  a  thousand  troops  advanced  against  them  were 
only  anxious  to  avoid  an  encounter,  though  none  of  the  insurgents 
had  sense  enough  to  attempt  to  make  their  escape.  On  the  road  to  j 
London  after  their  surrender,  Lord  Derwentwater  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  commander  of  the  escort  if  he  knew  how  they  were  to 
be  disposed  of.  The  officer  said  that  the  noblemen  would  probably 
be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest  distributed  in  the  Marshalsea, 
Newgate,  &c.  Lord  Derwentwater  rejoined,  there  was  one  house 
would  hold  them  all,  and  they  had  the  best  title  to  it  of  any  people 
in  Britain.  Being  asked  what  house  that  was,  he  replied,  Bedlam. 

The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  too  clear  to  allow  any 
chance  of  legal  escape.  Such,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  him,  that  his  life  might  have  been  saved  if 
he  would  have  acknowledged  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  turned 
Protestant,  or,  in  the  significant  term  of  the  times  “  conformed.” 
His  friends,  it  appears,  could  have  procured  a  respite  if  he  would 
even  have  made  a  show  of  discussing  the  subject  with  some  Protest¬ 
ant  divines ;  and  after  a  respite  they  thought  they  could  eventually 
have  obtained  a  pardon.  But  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  1 
propositions  ;  in  fact,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  The  I 
following  account  is  taken  from  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  ■ 
Petre  family,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  the  Dcrwentwaters  j 
by  the  female  side  :  it  was  written  to  Lady  Derwentwater  by  the 
priest  who  attended  the  Earl. 

“  lie  prepared  himself  for  his  general  confession  from  the  first  day  he 
saw  me,  and  finished  it  with  wonderful  composure  the  Friday  eight  days 
before  his  death,  [viz.  Friday,  17th  February,]  which  he  partly  renewed  the 
Monday  following ;  when  he  received,  with  wonderful  satisfaction,  a  little 
book,  giving  an  account  of  the  penitent  behaviour  of  a  man  of  quality,  called 
Signor  Troilo  Savelli,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Kome,  which  was  recommended  to  his  perusal. 
There  was  one  passage  in  this  book  which  mightily  pleased  him :  the  per¬ 
son  who  assisted  this  young  nobleman  at  his  death  showed  him  how  the 
death  which  he  could  not  avoid  might  nevertheless  be  made  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  so  much  the 
more  meritorious  the  more  willingly  it  were  embraced ;  that  though  our 
Saviour  was  ordained  by  His  heavenly  Father  to  drink  of  the  chalice,  he 
did  it,  however,  voluntarily,  which  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  many  exam¬ 
ples,  particularly  out  of  S.  Chrysostom ;  and  his  Lordship  was  resolved  to 
practise  it  the  best  he  could;  but  when,  on  the  Monday  before  he  died,  his 
life  was  assured  him  if  he  would  change  liis  religion,  he  told  it  me  with  the  j 
greatest  transport  of  joy,  that  having  refused  his  life  on  such  terms,  he  hoped  ( 
it  was  not  now  making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  that  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
he  would  sooner  part  with  them  than  renounce  his  faith ;  and  with  tears  of 
joy  in  his  eyes,  he  humbly  thanked  God  for  giving  him  this  opportunity  of  j 
testifying  his  love  for  him.  It  was  better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  j 
he  could  speak  of  anything  else ;  and  indeed,  one  would  take  him  to  be 
in  a  land  of  rapture  while  he  spoke  upon  that  subject.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  I  own  I  took  him  to  be  another  man,  disengaged  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner  from  what  ties  us  down  to  this  world ;  and  alienated  by  an  invisible 
hand  above  himself  and  everything  that  is  worldly.  His  sentiments  were 
sublime,  and  his  words  were  attended  with  something  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Holy  Ghost  appeared  to  have  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart, 
and  by  choice  he  would  have  employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  nothing  1 
but  spiritual  concerns,  had  not  decency  and  even  duty  obliged  him  sometimes 
to  attend  a  little  to  other  things.  The  Tuesday  following,  some  others  came 
to  him  advising  him  to  send  for  some  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  Lord  Chancellor’s  advice,  with  whom  he  might  talk  of  indifferent 
things,  since  he  did  not  intend  to  change  his  religion  ;  and  upon  the  strength  j 
of  this,  they  would  at  least  get  a  reprieve  for  him,  and  that  this  once  got,  \ 
his  fife  was  safe.  He  told  them  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  meant  well  by  this 
advice,  and  therefore,  after  his  very  obliging  manner,  he  thanked  them  for 
their  kind  intentions  towards  him ;  but  desired  to  be  excused,  because 
he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  people  to  suspect  that  he  had  any  doubts 
in  his  religion.  On  the  Wednesday  he  was  prayed  to  read  a  Protestant  book 
for  much  the  same  motives,  and  he  made  much  the  same  answer  as  the  day 
before  ;  all  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  augment  that  interior  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  he  felt  from  the  time  when  he  refused  to  have  life  upon  the  terms  * 
of  forsaking  his  religion  and  principles.  The  person  that  came  to  him  with 
this  first  message  was  likewise  to  see  him  the  night  before  he  suffered,  upon 
his  Lordship’s  request,  for  the  latter  wanted  to  speak  homo  to  him  upon  the  j 
delusion  he  lay  under  of  forsaking  his  religion ;  and  he  did  it  with  so  much 
charity  and  good-nature,  that  had  he  not  entirely  preferred  this  world  to  the 
next,  it  must  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  him ;  for,  as  his  Lordship  i 
attributed  this  proposal  to  a  mistaken  good-will,  so  he  was  resolved  to  return 
it  by  a  real  good-will ;  and  therefore,  as  he  infinitely  preferred  the  good  of  [ 
his  soul  to  that  of  his  body,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  relation  sensible  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  that  he  might  timely  withdraw  and  prepare  for 
eternity.” 

He  was  executed  on  the  21th  of  February  1716,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  having  been  born  in  .June  1689.  He  died  maintain¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  His  body  was  se¬ 
cretly  buried  in  the  domestic  chapel  at  Dilston ;  a  fact  which  was 
established  by  opening  the  coffin,  in  1805. 

The  hook  that  contains  the  materials  for  this  sketch  is  one  of  a 


series,  which  its  author,  an  amateur  archaeologist  and  lover  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  writing  upon  Northumberland.  Besides  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  it  contains  an  heraldic  sketch  of  the  family, 
a  lawyer’s  selection  from  family  papers  and  accounts,  a  gossipy 
and  diffuse  but  quicksighted  lover  of  nature’s  pictures  of  the 
scenery  that  beautifies  the  Derwentwater  property,  and  many 
quotations  from  ballad  poetry  or  modern  imitations,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  quotations 
somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pangloss.  There  is  also  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  Bamhurgh  Castle,  and  of  the  educational  and 
charitable  foundations  of  Bishop  (last  Lord)  Crewe.  The  castle  is 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  and  is  connected 
with  historical  associations ;  but  its  interest  is  rather  antiquarian 
than  general.  Bishop  Crewe  was  a  memorable  instance  of  time¬ 
serving  compliance  in  an  age  where  sturdy  principle  was  rarely 
found  anywhere ;  and  his  life  has  an  adventitious  interest  from  the 
number  of  rulers  under  whom  he  lived,  having  been  horn  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First  and  dying  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
First.  He  appears,  however,  but  a  poor  trimmer  of  a  Jacobite, 
after  the  self-devotion  of  Derwentwater.  The  property  he  left  for 
educational  purposes  and  to  assist  the  families  of  poor  clergymen 
has  now  increased  to  9000/.  a  year,  and  been  considerably  extended 
in  its  scope  under  a  general  clause  of  the  Bishop  and  Baron’s  will. 


DU.  THOMAS  KING  CHAMBERS  ON  CORPULENCE.* 

The  substance  of  this  volume  was  originally  delivered  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  as  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  the  present  year. 
They  were  reported  at  the  time  in  the  Lancet,  and  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  revised  and  improved  form. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  treat  “  corpulence  ”  with  gravity  and  medical  philosophy. 
Hitherto  “  fat  ”  has  served  as  a  hut  for  small  wits  to  shoot  at ;  or 
it  has  been  handled  after  the  manner  of  the  newspaper  retailers  of 
remarkable  facts  or  surprising  occurrences ;  or  if  a  better  class  of 
mind  has  employed  itself  upon  the  theme,  it  has  seemed  proper  to 
handle  the  matter  facetiously,  intermingling  with  professional  ob¬ 
servations,  remarkable  instances  of  fat  men  and  the  inconveniences 
of  corpulence,  told  in  an  anecdotical  or  a  gossipy  manner.  Dr. 
Chambers  eschews  the  trifling  without  falling  into  the  dry.  In 
ten  lectures  he  considers  the  chemical  properties  and  production  of 
fat,  with  its  uses  anatomically  or  physiologically.  He  investigates 
the  rationale  of  obesity, — as  its  probable  physiological  causes,  the 
periods  of  life  when  we  should  exhibit  a  tendency  to  the  fat  or  the 
lean,  with  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  He  examines  the  statistics 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  limited  materials  permit,  in  order  inter 
alia  to  trace  what  may  be  called  the  apparently  predisposing  causes, 
— as  “  hereditary,”  illness,  marriage,  &c. ;  though  we  find  but  one 
“  great  appetite  ”  in  the  table,  and  many  of  the  causes  assigned  by 
the  patients  themselves  seem  rather  accompaniments  than  causes. 
Dr.  Chambers  also  goes  into  the  subject  of  treatment;  which  con¬ 
sists  rather  in  diet  and  management  than  much  medicine.  He  also 
broaches  a  curious  application  of  corpulence  or  weight  as  a  test  of 
health — of  what  in  actuary  phraseology  is  called  “  sound  ”  life. 
Fat  in  moderation  falls  into  the  category  of  the  benign  extreme  of 
Celsus  ;  leanness,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  reverse.  The  man  with 
“  flesh  on  his  bones  ”  is  likely  to  he  a  good  average  life  :  there  is 
evidently  nothing  hectic  about  him ;  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
“  worry  himself  to  death  ” ;  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  will  be  ob¬ 
noxious  to  accident,  destiny,  or  epidemics,  but  with  these  excep¬ 
tions  he  will  probably  reach  a  remunerating  age,  if  not  the  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten.  Dr.  Chambers  has  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  the  construction  of  tables  of  weight  in  proportion  to 
height ;  so  that  when  you  want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  probable 
“  value  ”  of  a  life,  you  measure  its  owner  and  then  weigh  him — if 
he  deviates  too  much  or  too  little  from  the  true  standard,  caveto. 
As  yet  this  subject  is  far  from  complete,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
sufficient  data ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends  Dr.  Chambers 
has  curiously  pursued  it.  There  is  a  table  of  what  would  be  the 
proportionate  height  and  weight  of  the  best  antique  statues,  from 
the  tumbler  to  the  Farnese  Hercules,  if  reduced  to  a  common 
standard  at  heights  from  five  feet  one  inch  to  six  feet :  and  this 
shows  the  beau  ideal  of  light  and  heavy  weights,  with  their  inter¬ 
mediate  gradations.  There  is  a  similar  table  of  the  “  champions  ” 
of  England,  as  an  example  of  vigorous  form  in  practical  life  in  the 
fisticuff  line ;  and  these  are  accompanied  by  a  table  for  common 
people.  Of  course  this  is  not  meant  to  supersede  other  tests,  nor 
is  it  to  be  taken  precisely :  a  person  may  be  somewhat  above  or 
somewhat  below  the  figures,  without  indicating  probable  apoplexy 
in  the  heavy  case,  or  consumption  in  the  light — the  two  great 
enemies  of  insurance-offices.  But  we  infer  that  Dr.  Chambers 
would  look  warily  at  much  deviation,  especially  if  towards  the  lean 
kine. 

This  is  a  general  rule.  The  wiry  iron-muscled  man  is  a  peculiar 
class,  of  which  Dr.  Chambers  takes  little  notice.  The  fat,  sleek¬ 
headed  man,  only  lives  up  to  a  certain  age.  Those  who  top  four¬ 
score  years  are  rarely  of  the  “  podgy  ”  order. 

“The  tendency  to  the  partial  distribution  of  fat  which  has  been  noticed  to 
be  so  frequent  at  the  turn  of  life,  increases  with  increasing  years.  It  is  rare, 
however,  to  find  this  diathesis  coincident  with  extreme  old  age,  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  it  gives  rise  to  being  usually  fatal  before  that  time.  I  have 
had  occasion,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  see,  on  behalf  of  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  Insurance,  a  great  number  of  aged  persons,  from  eighty  to  ninety-three 
years  old,  who  were  desirous  of  insuring  their  lives  until  January  1850,  for 
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the  sake  of  securing  the  amount  of  a  bonus  then  to  he  declared  by  the 
Equitable.  Among  these  there  were  but  two  obese  persons,  and  both  of  these 
are  since  deceased. 

“  Those  who  attain  great  age  are  generally  very  thin  and  spare,  but  still  the 
fat  about  the  heart  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  there  is  a  good  allowance  of 
it  in  the  mesentery.  The  omentum,  however,  does  not  grow  ;  so  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  abdomen  is  as  uncommon  among  nonagenarians  as  it  is  in  youth.” 

Although  Dr.  Chambers  very  properly  inquires  into  the  causes 
of  fat  and  lean,  he  reaches,  as  indeed  he  intimates,  no  further  than 
secondary  causes.  Average  health  has  average  flesh ;  some  per¬ 
sons  are  thin  or  stout ;  peculiar  idiosyncracies  are  very  fat  or  very 
lean,  apart  from  obvious  disease,  although  great  corpulence  often 
brings  diseases  in  its  train.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  constitution,  as 
Lord  Mansfield  was  constrained,  by  the  evidence,  to  say  of  ex¬ 
treme  temperance  and  copious  potations.  Some  men  under  the 
most  precautionary  diet  will  get  stout :  fellows  who  swallow 
their  three  pounds  of  steak,  and  leave  nothing  but  bones  from  a 
fore-quarter  of  delicate  spring  lamb,  will  look  as  if  they  “  never 
had  a  meal’s  victuals  ” ;  and  thin  they  would  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  if  fed  upon  the  choicest  of  fat  or  milky  diet,  or  dosed 
with  cod-oil — our  author’s  specific  for  emaciation.  Chemistry  may 
decide  whether  fat  must  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  an  element¬ 
ary  state,  or  whether  the  stomach  can  produce  it  from  food  that 
does  not  appear  to  contain  oleaginous  particles,  or  whether  it  may 
not  be  produced  by  some  change  in  the  tissues  of  our  own  bodies. 
It  is  possible  that  further  experiment  may  discover  how  and 
when  the  fat  is  formed — by  what  organ  and  in  what  state  of  diges¬ 
tion  or  assimilation,  from  the  stomach  to  the  blood.  Further  light, 
too,  may  be  thrown  upon  very  curious  questions  connected  with 
the  physiological  uses  of  fat  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  excreted. 
After  all,  however,  we  return  to  the  point — why  some  people  get 
fat  in  their  own  and  the  doctor’s  despite ;  why  some  people  may 
be  made  fat ;  why  some  people  are  lean,  and  others  will  continue 
so,  try  how  one  may.  This  want  of  knowledge  of  first  causes 
needs  not  affect  practice  or  induce  people  to  abandon  care  and  ad- 
vice,  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  avail  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  and  because  the  means  employed  must  be  empirical.  It 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  physician  who  gives  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  corpulence,  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  think  has  yet 
been  done  the  effects  of  excretion  as  well  as  production.  To  put 
the  point  in  an  extreme  way,  it  is  possible  that  the  thinnest  man, 
in  health,  may  form  fat  as  quickly  as  a  stout  person  ;  but  the  thin 
man  may  excrete,  that  is,  consume  it,  as  it  forms ;  the  other  lays 
up  the  fat  in  deposit.  Dr.  Chambers  has  not  altogether  overlooked 
the  question  in  his  curious  remarks  on  the  capacity  of  the  lungs 
and  respiration  ;  but  we  do  not  think  he  fully  sees  the  conclusion 
to  which  it  points.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  following  extract 
on  the  uses  of  fat,  the  idea  we  are  speaking  of  is  present :  it  is  the 
fiery  breath  of  the  lion  that  keeps  him  spare,  the  less  restless 
grazing  animal  gets  flesh. 

“As  a  constituent  of  the  bodily  frame,  fat  has  important  duties  to  perform. 
It  fills  up  those  angular  spaces  which  the  mechanical  form  of  parts  most  con¬ 
venient  for  motion  leaves  between  them.  Thus  it  acts  as  a  pad  on  which 
the  eye  may  revolve  with  fluency.  The  form  of  the  heart,  if  it  consisted  of 
its  muscular  structure  only,  unfits  it  for  moving  freely  in  a  confined  space, 
and  the  periodical  alterations  in  shape  would  cause  a  most  inconvenient 
amount  of  friction ;  it  is  therefore  padded  into  a  smooth  rounded  form  by 
adipose  tissue.  The  same  purpose  appears  to  be  answered  by  the  omentum 
and  the  mesentery,  by  the  fat-vesicles  in  the  Haversian  canals  of  bone,  and 
in  the  spinal  canal,  in  the  interspaces  of  the  joints,  in  the  muscles  of  the 
palm,  &c. 

“Eat  answers  also  the  purpose  of  retaining  warmth,  and  so  enabling  the 
body  to  be  less  exhausted  by  its  exertions  in  the  production  of  heat.  There¬ 
fore  are  the  natives  of  cold  regions  more  thickly  clothed  with  this  defence, 
and,  by  the  quantity  of  it  they  possess,  attract  man’s  cupidity  to  the  frozen 
Poles.  So  in  winter,  the  hibernating  animal,  unable  to  keep  up  its  heat  by  a 
continuous  supply  of  food,  is  guarded  against  the  destructive  effect  of  cold  by 
fat,  and  presents  the  anomaly  noticed  by  the  Roman  poet,  of  being  in  best 
condition  when  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon  but  sleep — 

‘  Tota  mihi  doimitur  hiems,  et  pingnior  illo 
Tempore  sum,  quo  me  nil  nisi  somnus  alit,’ 
says  Martial’s  dormouse.  It  is  remarked  by  Professor  Barkow,  that  creatures 
whose  external  covering  protects  them  from  cold  during  hibernation  lose 
much  less  weight  when  exposed  to  the  air  than  those  whose  skin  is  more 
transpirable.  Thus,  a  snail,  weighing  on  the  6th  January  eighty-five  grains, 
on  the  2d  and  20th  February  had  undergone  no  appreciable  change,  and  on 
the  8th  of  March  weighed  eighty-four  grains  and  a  half. 

“  But  a  toad,  on  being  dug  up,  lost  three  grains  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

#  ♦  ijfr  # 

“  Besides  these  mechanical  duties  of  facilitating  motion,  and  acting  as  an 
external  defence  from  the  cold,  fat  appears  in  many  cases  to  perform  the 
chemical  office  of  supplying  fuel  to  the  respiration,  and  so  in  another  way  con¬ 
tributes  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat.  It  serves,  in  fact,  as  a  storehouse  of 
carbon  for  the  use  of  the  lungs.  When  cut  off  from  the  supply  of  food,  an 
animal  would  soon  be  consumed  by  tho  hungry  flame  of  vital  heat,  were 
there  not  something  to  burn  besides  his  own  person.  Fat  affords  in  this 
case  a  power  of  resistance  to  the  overpowering  continuous  force  of  one  of  the 
functions  of  life.  Thus  the  tadpole,  from  tho  fourteenth  day  after  its  exit 
from  the  egg  to  the  time  of  the  alteration  of  its  respiratory  organs  at  the 
criod  of  becoming  a  frog,  contains  daily  more  and  more  fat  in  the  abdomen ; 
ut  immediately  after  this  change  all  the  fat  rapidly  disappears.  The  animal 
would  probablv,  without  this  fut,  be  unable  to  boar  the  strain  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  whicli  the  loss  of  the  tail  must  occasion ;  but  by  possessing  such  a 
reserve,  can  resist  the  new  influences  to  which  its  body  has  not  yet  become 
habituated. 

“  Similar  stores  of  fat  are  accumulated  in  tho  bodies  of  the  Hcrbivora, 
while  animals  which  feed  upon  flesh  are  spare  and  lean.  Tho  food  of  the 
horse  is  deficient  in  carbon  compounds  capable  of  absorption  into  his  system  : 
he  can  extract  but  little  from  it,  however  much  and  often  he  eats.  If  he 
was  debarred  for  a  short  time  from  his  pasture,  the  respiration  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fuel  from  his  own  substance.  Fat,  therefore,  clothes  his  organs, 
and  shields  tin  m  from  the  consuming  tire  of  respiratory  absorption.  But  the 
lion  and  the  boa  take  in  so  much  carbon  in  a  state  of  combination  at  one 
meal,  that  the  accumulation  of  it  in  the  blood  suffices  to  prevent  for  a  long 
time  the  combustion  of  the  muscular  fibre.  They  have  therefore  no  occasion 
for  reserves  of  fat,  and  exhibit  that  proportionate  leanness  which  suits  so 
well  their  active  predatory  habits. 


“  This  method  adopted  by  Nature  of  providing  against  the  effects  of  a  new 
chemical  action  in  altered  circumstances  of  the  body,  by  means  of  saving  up 
a  quantity  of  fat  for  the  occasion,  we  may  also  see  exemplified  in  our  own 
race.  For  the  first  three  days  at  least  after  birth,  the  human  infant,  in 
spite  of  the  addition  made  to  its  substance  by  food,  loses  in  weight  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent ;  consuming,  in  fact,  by  the  novel  function  of  respiration, 
matters  previously  unacted  upon  by  oxygen.  It  is  not  till  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  that  it  has  got  sufficiently  used  to  its  new  life  to  assimilate  enough  to 
begin  growing  upon. 

“  Were  a  treasure  of  fat  not  provided  against  this  contingency,  injury  to 
the  tissues,  and  probably  death,  would  follow. 

“  It  was  such  facts  as  these  that  induced  the  older  Greek  philosophers  to 
conjecture  that  the  intention  of  fat  is  to  sustain  the  animal  heat  by  com¬ 
bustion,  ‘  in  the  same  way  as  oil  supplies  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  when  that 
flame  is  less  powerful,  less  is  required,  that  the  fat  is  laid  by  as  in  a  treasure- 
house.’  I  designedly  translate  from  Galen,  who  is  quoting  the  words  of  an 
ancient  philosopher  of  the  physical  or  prse-Soeratic  school  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  them,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  early 
Greek  philosophy  was  in  the  right  path  of  theory,  and  how,  probably,  if 
it  had  continued  in  that  path,  it  would  have  anticipated  modern  discovery. 
But  the  influence  of  tho  school  of  Socrates,  followed  up  by  his  talented  pupils 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  had  diverted  it  to  other  subjects  than  the  contemplation 
of  Nature  ;  and  the  consequences  are  here  apparent.  Here  we  see  Galen,  four 
hundred  years  after  Socrates,  still  led  away  by  the  verbal  distinctions  of  his 
dialectic  philosophy,  and  find  him  citing,  only  to  dissent  from,  an  opinion 
due  to  the  school  of  Democritus,  which  later  times  have  made  their  own,  and 
our  generation  only  at  length  proved.” 

Besides  its  animal  and  chemical  uses,  fat  in  moderation  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  another  way ;  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  protection  against 
external  violence. 

“  The  acquisition  of  fat  is  not  without  an  important  practical  bearing  on 
the  health.  A  certain  power  of  resistance  to  external  physical  influences 
seems  to  depend  very7  much  on  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  proportion  of 
this  substance  in  the  body.  Prize-fighters  have  long  since  found  that  to 
make  it  safe  for  them  to  undergo  the  severe  treatment  which  the  exercise  of 
their  calling  entails,  they  must  be  at  least  up  to  a  particular  weight.  Tliis 
weight  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  individual’s  constitution.  One 
pugilist  will  describe  himself  as  belonging  to  the  heavy,  another  to  the  light 
weights;  not  using  the  expression  to  denote  his  actual  gravity,  but  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  proportion  to  his  height  it  ought  to  bear — that  is,  whether  he 
ought  to  be  light  or  heavy  for  a  man  of  his  inches  to  enable  him  to  enter 
into  a  fight  without  peril.  The  number  of  pounds  being  ascertained,  if  he 
has  trained  himself  too  much,  he  will  feed  himself  up  to  the  mark;  for  he 
knows  by  experience,  that  though  fat  will  somewhat  impede  tho  activity  of 
his  muscles,  yet,  without  it,  the  blows  he  receives  would  be  followed  by  more 
severe  consequences.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  augmentation  of  weight  thus 
experienced  is  not  muscle,  for  the  previous  training  has  brought  that  tissue 
to  its  fullest  development ;  and  it  is  too  permanent  to  be  water ;  so  that  I 
think  the  conclusion  I  have  suggested  is  the  true  one,  and  that  it  is  fat 
■which  gives  the  power  of  resistance. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  excess  in  this  respect  is  equally  injurious  with  de¬ 
ficiency.  Indeed,  practically  speaking,  it  is  more  injurious,  because  the 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes  the  individual  are  more  likely  to  be  induced  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  lives  than  arc  the  dangers  which  defect  is  subject 
to.  By  an  over-development  of  adipose  tissue,  tho  capillary  system  of  blood¬ 
vessels  is,  as  I  before  pointed  out,  vastly  increased  in  aggregate  bulk,  while 
at  the  same  time  no  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  the  forces  which 
supply  the  means  of  action  to  those  capillaries.  Hence  there  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  weakness  in  the  conservative  vital  actions ;  and  an  injury  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  especially  to  those  parts  which,  physiologically  speaking,  are 
most  distant  from  the  fountain  of  life,  is  less  easily  repaired.  Thus,  in  obese 
persons,  erysipelas,  low  inflammation,  and  gangrene,  supervene  on  slight 
accidents,  and  operations  are  more  dangerous  in  their  consequences.  Prac¬ 
tically,  therefore,  a  similar  result  arises  in  the  case  of  excess  and  deficiency, 
but  with,  I  think,  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  first  gives  rise  to  bad 
effects  after  small  and  common  accidents,  the  evil  of  the  latter  is  only  expe¬ 
rienced  when  the  system  is  put  to  a  severe  strain.  We  are  all  liable  to 
tumble  down  and  break  our  shins,  which  if  we  are  obese  will  be  a  more 
serious  accident  than  to  others ;  but  few  of  us  wish  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
sustaining  the  punishment  of  a  pugilist,  which  doubtless  requires  a  full 
allowance  of  fat.” 

Dr.  Chambers  has  added  to  the  lectures  an  appendix  on  emacia¬ 
tion  considered  in  reference  to  disease ;  of  which,  in  fact,  emacia¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  constitutional  leanness,  may  bo  considered  a 
symptom.  His  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  hectic  and  tubercu¬ 
lous  disease — consumption.  The  treatment  he  suggests  is  cod-oil 
strenuously  persisted  in  where  it  seems  beneficial.  The  statistics, 
especially  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  support  the  opinion  of 
its  utility  in  many  cases ;  but,  as  Dr.  Chambers  observes,  some  of 
them  require  much  closer  examination. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  cases 
alluded  to  in  the  report  above  quoted,  where  ‘  an  amelioration  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  did  not  follow  an  increase  of  weight  ’  ;  whether  or  not  they  are  of  the 
class  I  have  before  mentioned,  in  which  the  pulmonary  organs  appear  pri¬ 
marily  affected,  and  where  the  general  powers  of  assimilation  are  uninjured. 
My  own  individual  experience,  and  that  of  several  others  with  whom  1  have 
conversed,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  such  is  probably  the  fact ;  and  that 
cases  of  consumption  without  wasting  (<pJri<Tis  uutv  <p3ucrtws)  are  really  in¬ 
stances  of  the  disease  commencing  in  the  lungs,  and  abiding  in  its  original 
seat  without  affecting  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  or  where  such  a  state  of 
cachexia  has  been  replaced  by  the  disease  of  the  chest.  Here  cod-liver  oil  is 
powerless ;  it  is  not  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  but  a  cure  for  emaciation  ;  and  to 
employ  the  remedy  will,  as  the  report  expresses  itself,  cause  it  to  fall  ‘  into 
the  discredit  which  disappointment  after  an  unlimited  confidence  induces.’ 

“For  emaciation,  however,  I  believe  we  here  possess  a  remedy  such  as 
none  other  known  can  take  the  place  of,  both  as  regards  the  universality  of 
its  application  and  the  small  number  of  the  contra-indicating  circumstances. 
And  in  arresting  emaciation,  we  not  only  remove  one  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  but  we  supply  the  body  with  the  means  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  morbid  processes,  and  we  prolong  life,  if  not  to  the  ordinary  dura¬ 
tion,  yet  much  beyond  what  its  limits  would  otherwise  have  been.  If  this  is 
a  cure,  consumption,  on  statistical  evidence,  is  curable  ;  if  not,  the  matter 
is  still  undecided.” 

It  might  be  observed  that  emaciation  is  perhaps  hardly  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  itself,  but  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease ;  and  that  if 
cod-oil  removes  the  symptoms,  the  disease  might  be  removed 
without  the  oil  by  direct  action — unless,  indeed,  the  oil  is  a  specific 
for  the  disease. 
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As  regards  originality,  this  second  series  of  Mr.  Jesse’s  London 
is  hardly  equal  to  the  first.  Indeed,  the  author  offers  an  apology  for 
its  appearance  after  such  books  as  Leigh  Hunt’s  Town,  Charles 
Knight's  London,  and  Peter  Cunningham’s  Handbook.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  publishing  it  at  all  is,  that  Mr.  Jesse  had  planned  the  work 
before  Knight’s  appeared,  and  written  it  before  Cunningham’s  was 
published ;  but  he  has  found  room  for  a  variety  of  matter  from  both 
these  writers. 

Yet  though  this  fact  detracts  from  the  literary  claim  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  we  incline  to  think  his  present  series  a  somewhat  better  book 
than  the  first.  There  is  more  matter  and  variety  in  it,  and  it  is 
altogether  closer.  The  plan  is  well  adapted  to  convey  a  definite 
idea  of  London  to  the  reader  or  explorer.  Although  not  expressly 
confined  to  London  within  the  walls,  Mr.  Jesse's  subject  is  limited 
to  what  arc  now  the  poor  or  business  parts  of  London  ;  and  these 
he  divides  into  districts, — as  Tower  Hill  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
Old  London  Bridge,  Smithfield,  Holborn,  and  so  forth.  He  then 
perambulates  each  district,  pointing  out  the  most  remarkable 
buildings,  or  it  may  be  sites  of  what  were  remarkable  buildings ; 
giving  a  description  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen,  and  telling  stories 
connected  with  the  spot.  The  matter  of  this  last  part  is  not 
very  new  ;  and  it  is  often  presented  in  the  hacknied  conventional 
way  of  fancying  pictures  of  the  past,  or  eked  out  by  quotations. 
The  compiler,  however,  contrives  to  point  out  a  good  many  places 
that  are  worth  visiting  for  themselves  or  their  associations,  and  to 
bring  together  some  curious  matter  in  a  pleasant  gossipy  way. 
There  are  many  Londoners  who  know  nothing  of  Old  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Church. 

“Passing  under  a  gatewav,  rich  with  carved  roses  and  zigzag  ornaments, 
we  enter  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Bartholomew.  As  we  gaze  on  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  its  massive  pillars,  its  graceful  arches,  and  the  beauty  of  its  architec¬ 
tural  details,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  that  sense  of  grandeur  and 
solemnity  which  only  such  a  scene  can  inspire.  The  remains  of  the  old 
church  are  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  and  are  apparently  of  the 
same  date  as  the  earlier  portions  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  It  may  afford  a 
tolerable  notion  of  its  former  magnificence  to  mention  that  the  present 
church  is  merely  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  edifice  ;  the  only  other  remains 
being  a  small  portion  of  the  transepts  and  the  nave,  where  they  unite  with 
each  other,  immediately  beneath  the  spot  where  the  tower  formerly  rose. 

•“Surrounded  by  mean  hovels,  and  by  a  population  of  the  lowest  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Priory,  though  degraded  to  strange  pur¬ 
poses,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  interior.  Beauty  and  decay  meet 
us  at  every  step.  In  order  to  view  the  noble  arches  of  the  ancient  cloisters, 
we  must  dive  into  a  timber-yard ;  or,  if  we  seek  for  arched  eeilings  and 
fretted  cornices,  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  apartments  of  an  adjoining 
public-house  ;  while  the  old  refectory,  formerly  one  of  the  noblest  halls  in 
London,  lias  been  converted  into  a  tobacco-manufactory.  The  fine  oaken 
roof  of  the  latter  still  remains.  The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  sadly 
modernized,  and  the  interior  has  been  subdivided  by  intermediate  roofs  and 
ceilings  ;  but  still  sufficient  remains  to  recall  vividly  to  our  imaginations  the 
days  when  this  noble  apartment  was  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  hospitality, 
and  brilliant  with  all  the  splendid  paraphernalia  of  the  Church  of  Itome. 

“  The  refectory  stands  on  the  South  side  of  the  church,  near  the  end  of 
the  South  transept,  and  is  immediately  connected  with  the  beautiful  Eastern 
cloister,  which,  with  its  clustered  columns  and  carved  bosses,  is  now  the  only 
one  which  remains.  Beneath  the  refectory  is  the  ancient  crypt ;  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  its  rare  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  is  but  seldom  visited,  and  but  little  known.  It  is  of  great  length,  with 
a  double  row  of  finely-proportioned  aisles.  At  the  extremity  of  this  gloomy 
and  vaulted  crypt  is  a  door  which,  according  to  tradition,  opens  into  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  extending  to  Canonbury,  formerly  a  rural  appendage  of  the 
Priors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  Islington.  Similar  idle  stories  are  not  uufre- 
qucntly  attached  to  old  monastic  ruins,  as  in  the  eases  of  Malmsbury,  Netley, 
and  Glastonbury.  That  the  door  in  question,  however,  was  formerly  used  as 
a  means  of  escape  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  is  reason  to  believe.  Till 
very  recently,  it  opened  into  a  cellar  which  extended  beneath  a  chapel, 
known  as  St.  Bartholomew’s  Chapel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1810. 
This  chapel  is  known  to  have  been  secretly  used  by  the  Reformers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  passage  we  have  referred  to  having 
afforded  them  the  ready  means  of  escape,  in  the  event  of  their  being  disturbed 
by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

“Consequent  on  the  accumulation  of  the  dust  of  centuries,  the  ground 
which  encompasses  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  lias  gradually  risen  three 
or  four  feet,  and  consequently  the  foundations  of  the  nave  and  the  entrances 
to  the  edifice  are  now  sunk  considerably  below  the  soil  of  the  churchyard. 
As  regards  the  Eastern  cloister  also,  to  such  an  extent  has  the  soil  accumu¬ 
lated,  that  the  spring  of  the  arches  is  now  level  with  the  ground.” 

Persons  of  middle  age  can  well  remember  when  what  is  now  the 
South  side  of  Exmouth  Street  was  the  boundary  of  London  in  that 
direction  ;  Spa  Fields,  well  known  for  Orator  Hunt’s  meetings,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  foreground,  whilst  other  fields  now  entirely  covered  by 
buildings  reached  to  Pentonville.  In  1780,  St.  John’s  Street  Hoad 
might  not  be  built  upon,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  exactly  answered  Mr.  Jesse’s  description  of  solitude;  of  its 
dangerousness  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

“  As  late  as  1780,  Clerkenwell,  to  the  North  of  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's 
Street,  was  bounded  by  fields,  through  which  a  solitary  road  led  to  Islington. 
It  was  even  at  this  recent  period  so  infested  by  highwaymen,  that  travellers 
usually  preferred  sleeping  all  night  at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Islington  to  jour¬ 
neying  by  this  dangerous  thoroughfare  after  dark.  Those  whose  business 
called  them  into  the  country  at  a  late  hom-  used  to  assemble  at  the  upper 
end  of  St.  John’s  Street,  where  there  was  an  avenue  of  trees,  called  Wood’s 
Close ;  there  they  waited  till  they  were  reinforced  by  other  travellers,  when 
they  were  escorted  by  an  armed  patrol  to  Islington. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  any  extraordinary  performance 
at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  was  likely  to  tempt  thither  the  nobility  and  gentry 
from  the  fashionable  quarters  of  London,  it  was  the  custom  to  announce  in 
the  play-bills  that  a  horse-patrol  would  he  stationed,  for  that  particular 
night,  m  the  New  Road,  and  also  that  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  City 
Would  be  properly  guarded.” 

This  account  of  old  Somerset  House,  one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  chefs- 
d’ceuvre,  pulled  down  to  erect  the  present  structure,  is  a  curious 
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instance  of  neglect  in  the  very  midst  of  the  traffic  of  a  populous 
city. 

“  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  old  Somerset  House 
may  be  related  in  a  few  words.  There  being  a  necessity  of  providing  some 
additional  offices  for  the  service  of  the  State,  on  the  10th  of  April  1775  it  was 
[  recommended  to  Parliament,  by  a  message  from  the  Crown,  that  Buckingham 
House  should  be  made  over  as  a  jointure-house  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  that 
j  Somerset  House,  which  had  previously  been  settled  upon  her,  should  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  such  purposes  as  should  be  found  ‘most  useful  to  the  public.’ 
The  act  was  soon  passed,  and  almost  immediately  the  demolition  of  the  old 
buildings  commenced. 

“That  portion  of  the  palace  which  had  been  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  had  for  some  time  been  used  for  the  meetings  of 
the  ltoyal  Academy,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  greater  part,  however,  of 
the  original  palace  of  the  Protector  had  remained  undesecrated  by  modern 
improvement ;  many  of  the  ornaments,  if  not  the  furniture,  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  still  existed ;  and  accordingly,  when  these  desolate  apart¬ 
ments  were  visited  by  Sir  William  Chambers  and  other  persons  appointed  to 
take  a  survey  of  them,  they  presented  a  sight  which  either  to  au  autiquary 
i  or  a  philosopher  must  have  been  equally  curious  and  interesting. 

“At  the  extremity  of  the  apartments  which  had  been  occupied  by  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  and  subsequently  by  Catherine  of  Braganza,  two  large  folding- 
doors  opened  into  the  ancient  portion  of  the  structure,  into  which,  it  would 
I  seem,  for  nearly  a  century  a  human  foot  had  scarcely  ever  intruded.  Wan¬ 
dering  through  gloomy  and  uninhabitable  apartments,  passing  from  room  to 
room  and  from  corridor  to  corridor,  the  intruders  witnessed  a  strange  and 
melancholy  spectacle  of  departed  splendour,  a  scene  of  mouldering  walls  and 
broken  casements,  of  crumbling  roofs  and  decayed  furniture.  The  first 
apartment  which  they  entered  had  apparently  been  the  bedchamber  of 
royalty.  The  floor  was  of  oak,  and  the  ceiling  stuccoed.  It  was  also  panel¬ 
led  with  oak,  with  gilt  mouldings :  some  of  the  sconces  still  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  from  the  ceiling  there  still  hung  a 
chain,  from  which  a  chandelier  had  once  been  suspended. 

“In  another  of  the  apartments  a  chandelier  was  still  hanging;  and  in  a 
\  third  were  velvet  curtains,  which  had  once  been  crimson,  fringed  with  gold, 
j  Their  colour  had  faded  to  a  tawdry  olive,  and  only  a  few  spangles  and  shreds 
of  gold  afforded  evidence  of  their  former  costliness.  In  the  audience-chamber 
I  the  silken  hangings  still  hung  in  tatters  from  the  walls.  There  were  two 
apartments  which  excited  especial  attention,  from  their  having  been  con¬ 
verted  into  store-rooms  for  those  trappings  of  royalty,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  modernization  of  the  rest  of  the  structure,  had  from  time  to 
time  been  deposited  in  them.  They  contained  articles  of  various  kinds,  the 
production  and  the  fashion  of  different  reigns,  if  not.  of  different  ages. 
Mixed  with  broken  couches  and  tattered  hangings — -with  stools,  soreens, 
sconces,  and  fire-dogs — were  discovered  the  vestiges  of  a  throne,  together 
with  the  spangled  velvet  with  which  it  had  once  been  canopied.” 

Tlie  following  particulars  of  a  memorable  stream  of  London 
town  arc  not  new,  but  they  are  well  brought  together,  and  they 
furnish  in  a  small  compass  an  idea  of  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  centuries :  changes  are  more  readily 
realized  to  the  reader  by  navigable  water  than  by  any  other  way. 

“  The  Fleet  Ditch,  or  rather  river,  rendered  classical  by  the  verse  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Swift,  Dope,  and  Gay,  was  anciently  a  broad  and  limpid  stream, 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  high  grounds  of  Hampstead,  and  was  further  fed 
by  the  waters  of  certain  wells,  called  Clerken-well,  Skinners-well,  Fags- 
well,  Todc-wull,  Loders-well,  and  Bad- well ;  ‘  all  which  said  wells,’  says 
Stow,  ‘  having  the  fall  of  their  overflowing  in  the  aforesaid  river,  much  in¬ 
creased  the  stream.’  From  hence  it  anciently  obtained  the  name  of  the 
1  River  of  Wells.’  It  was  crossed  by  no  fewer  than  four  stone  bridges  in  its 
course,  by  way  of  Kentish  Town  and  Camden  Town,  to  the  Thames :  one  of 
these  bridges  stood  at  the  foot  of  Holborn  Hill,  then  called  Holborn  Bridge, 
at  which  point  the  river  Fleet  united  itself  with  the  waters  of  the  Old  Boiunc, 
or  stream,  from  which  Holborn  derives  its  name.  Anciently,  the  tide  flowed 
up  the  Fleet  river  as  far  as  Holborn  Bridge,  the  present  Bridge  Street  being 
the  channel  of  the  stream.  ‘  I  recollect,’  says  Pennant,  ‘  when  the  present 
noble  approach  to  Blaekfriars  Bridge,  (the  well-built  opening  of  Chatham 
Place,)  was  a  muddy  and  genuine  ditch  :  this  had  been  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  which,  as  Stow  informs  us,  was  in  1307  of  depth  and  width  sufficient 
‘  that  ten  or  twelve  ships  navies  at  once,  with  merchandises,  were  wont  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  bridge  of  Fleet.’  The  other  bridges  of  the  Fleet  were 
Fleet  Bridge,  Bridewell  Bridge,  and  Fleet  Lane  Bridge. 

“  In  1600,  we  find  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  Fleet  river  and  keeping  it  in  a  na¬ 
vigable  state.  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  performance  of  this  work,  observes, 
‘  At  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  were  found  several  Roman  utensils,  and,  a  little 
deeper,  a  great  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  other 
metals,  but  none  in  gold.  At  Holborn  Bridge  were  found  two  brazen  Lares, 
about  four  inches  long  ;  one  a  Bacchus,  the  other  a  Ceres.  It  is  a  probable 
conjecture  that  these  were  thrown  in  by  the  affrighted  Romans,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enraged  Boadicca,  who  soon  took  ample  revenge  on  her  insult¬ 
ing  conquerors.  Here  were  also  found  numbers  of  Saxon  antiquities,  spurs, 
weapons,  keys,  seals,  &c.  ;  also  medals,  crosses,  and  crucifixes,  which  might 
likewise  have  been  flung  in  on  occasion  of  some  alarm.’  'Ihe  Fleet  river 
was  again  thoroughly  cleansed  in  1652,  at  a  considerable  expense.  About 
sixteen  years  afterwards,  in  hopes  of  its  proving  a  lucrative  speculation,  an¬ 
other  large  sum  was  expeuded  in  reopening  the  navigation  as  far  as  Holborn. 
For  this  purpose  the  river  was  deepened,  wharfs  and  quays  were  erected, 
and  the  banks  were  cased  with  stone  and  brick.  The  speculation,  however, 
proved  anything  but  a  profitable  one  ;  and  accordingly,  between  the  years 
|  1731  and  1737,  it  was  arched  over  as  far  as  the  obelisk  at  the  North  eud  of 
the  present  bridge  ;  and  in  consequence  of  further  improvements,  which  took 
place  in  1765,  was  almost  entirely  concealed  from  view. 

“  One  of  the  last  glimpses  to  be  caught  of  this  nauseous  stream  was  a  few 
I  years  since,  at  the  destruction  of  some  old  houses  in  West  Street,  at  the 
South  cud  of  Saffron  Hill,  which  had  been  the  hiding-place  and  strong-hold 
of  thieves,  and  an  asylum  for  the  most  depraved  of  both  sexes,  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  our  own  time.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  the 
notorious  Jonathan  Wild  carried  on  his  crafty  aud  nefarious  traffic  of  plunder 
and  human  blood.  The  black  and  disgusting-looking-  stream  flowed  through 
a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  encased  on  each  side  with  brick,  aud  overhung 
by  miserable-looking  dwelling-houses,  the  abode  of  poverty  and  crime.  The 
strong-hold  of  the  thieves  consisted  of  two  separate  habitations,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  ditch ;  which  were  ingeniously  contrived  w-ith  tlie  means  of  es¬ 
cape,  in  the  event  of  their  being  invaded  "by  tlie  myrmidons  of  the  law.  On 
each  side  of  the  ditch  also  was  a  small  aperture  in  the  brick- work,  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  egress  for  the  human  body  ;  aud  accordingly  a  plunk  might  bo 
readily  thrown  from  one  aperture  to  the  other,  and  as  readily  withdrawn  in 
tlie  event  of  pursuit ;  or  in  the  last  extremity  the  culprit  could  plunge  into 
tlie  ditch,  and  pursue  his  course  down  the  murky  stream  till  either  some  fa¬ 
miliar  outlet  or  the  habitation  of  some  friendly  companion  in  crime  afforded 
him  the  means  of  escape.  The  principal  building  to  which  wo  have  alluded 
was  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First  it 
was  known  as  the  Red  Lion  Tavern.  Its  dark  closets,  its  trap-doors,  its 
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sliding  panels,  and  its  secret  recesses  and  hiding-places,  rendered  it  no  less 
secure  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  murder  than  as  a  refuge  for  those  who 
were  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  this  house,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a 
sailor  was  robbed,  and  afterwards  flung  naked,  through  one  of  the  apertures 
ryliich  we  have  described,  into  the  Fleet  ditch  ;  a  crime  for  which  two  men 
and  a  woman  were  subsequently  convicted  and  transported  for  fourteen  years. 
About  the  same  time,  although  the  premises  were  surrounded  by  the  police, 
a  thief  made  his  escape  by  means  of  its  communications  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  almost  universally  either  subsist¬ 
ed  upon  or  friendly  to  pillage  and  crime.  At  the  demolition  of  these  pre¬ 
mises,  there  were  found  in  the  cellars,  among  other  mysterious  evidences  of 
the  dark  deeds  which  had  been  perpetrated  within  their  walls,  numerous 
human  bones,  which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  those  of  persons  who 
had  met  with  an  untimely  end.” 

This  story  of  Mountfort’ s  murder  and  the  attempt  at  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle’s  abduction  exhibits  a  strange  state  of  public  opinion,  which 
could  allow  the  idea  of  such  an  outrage  to  be  conceived,  and  of 
police,  which  could  allow  such  a  miscreant  as  Hill  to  escape.  Some 
zealots  may  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  aristocratical  power  ;  hut 
it  is  rather  lawlessness — a  want  of  power.  Hill  was  not  a  member 
of  the  aristocracy :  Mohun,  the  aristocrat,  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
and  as  far  as  intent  went  was  properly  though  not  legally  entitled 
to  an  acquittal. 

“On  the  night  of  the  9th  December  1692,  Howard  Street  and  Norfolk  Street 
were  the  scenes  of  a  distressing  tragedy,  of  which  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  the 
innocent  cause.  A  Captain  Richard  lli!l,  a  man  of  depraved  habits  and 
headstrong  passions,  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  her ;  but  his  addresses 
not  only  having  been  received  with  coldness  but  with  disdain,  he  determined 
by  foul  means,  if  not  by  fair,  to  gain  possession  of  her  person.  Accordingly, 
having]  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Lord  Mohun,  a  man  even  more 
notoriously  profligate  than  himself,  they  proceeded  to  Drury  Lane,  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  off  the  beautiful  actress  as  she  quitted  the  theatre. 
From  some  cause  she  was  not  acting  on  this  particular  night ;  hut  Lord 
Molmn  and  Hill,  learning  that  she  was  gone  to  supper  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Page,  in  Prince’s  Street,  Drury  Lane,  proceeded  thither  with  some  ruffians, 
said  to  he  soldiers,  whose  services  they  had  limed  for  the  occasion.  After 
lurking  about  tire  house  for  some  time,  tire  door  at  length  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  brother  ; 
their  host  at  the  same  time  attending  them  with  a  light.  She  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized  hold  of  by  Hill,  who  endeavoured  with  the  assistance  of  his 
myrmidons,  to  force  her  into  a  coach  which  they  had  in  readiness,  in  which 
Lord  Mohun  was  seated  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  each  hand.  Her  own  violent 
struggles,  however,  the  resistance  made  by  her  mother,  who  flung  her  arms 
round  her  daughter’s  waist  and  passionately  clung  to  her,  as  well  as  the 
active  opposition  offered  by  the  master  of  the  house,  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  ruffians  at  bay  till  the  arrival  of  timely  assistance,  when  the  subordinate 
actors  in  the  affair  hurried  off'  in  different  directions.  Every  particular  of 
tills  strange  narrative  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  manners  of  the  time, 
and  especially  on  the  defenceless  state  of  the  streets  of  London  after  night¬ 
fall.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  was  conducted  by  her  friends  to  her  house  in  Howard 
Street ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that,  for  that  night  at  least,  the 
discomfited  ruffians  would  have  ceased  from  any  other  attempt  at  violence 
and  outrage.  On  the  contrary,  Captain  Hill  and  Lord  Mohun  persisted  in 
attending  the  object  of  their  persecution  to  Howard  Street ;  and,  under  the 
impudent  pretence  of  apologizing  for  their  misconduct,  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  house.  Failing  in  their  object  of  obtaining  admittance,  it 
appears  that  they  sent  for  wine  from  the  Horse-shoe  Tavern,  in  Drury  Lane, 
which  they  drank  in  the  open  street,  parading  up  and  down  before  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle’s  house,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  to  the  great  terror  of 
its  inmates. 

“  The  motive  for  this  additional  outrage  was  afterwards  explained  by  the 
evidence  given  at  Lord  Mohun’s  trial.  Hill,  it  appears,  on  his  addresses 
being  rejected  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  had  conceived  the  impression  that  his 
discomfiture  was  owing  to  her  affections  having  been  fixed  on  a  successful 
rival.  The  person  on  whom  his  suspicions  fell  was  William  Mountfort,  the 
actor  ;  and  tins,  apparently,  from  no  better  reason  than  that  this  admirable 
personifier  of  human  nature  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  the  lover  to  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle’s  heroines  ;  Hill  imagining  that  the  passionate  declarations  of  love 
which  Mountfort  addressed  to  her  on  file  stage  represented  the  true  feelings 
of  his  own  heart.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  in  question,  frustrated  in  his 
designs  ot  obtaining  possession  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle’s  person,  and  probably 
disordered  by  the  wine  be  had  drunk,  he  openly  expressed  his  determination 
of  wreaking  his  revenge  on  Mountfort,  whose  house  was  situated  within  a 
few  yards  from  that  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  With  great  consideration,  she 
sent^  messengers  in  search  of  Mountfort,  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  him ;  but,  unfortunately,  ho  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  his 
frightened  wife  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  was  likely  to  be  met  with. 

“  It  may  readily  bo  wondered  at  that  such  scenes  as  these  should  have  been 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  streets  of  London  without  any  interruption  on 
the  part  of  the  police.  The  assistance  of  the  watch,  it  appears,  was  called  in ; 
but,  either  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
or  overawed  by  the  drawn  swords  of  the  rioters,  they  acted  a  very  strange 
part  on  the  occasion.  Lord  Molmn  was  appealed  to  by  them  to  sheathe  his 
sword  ;  which  he  readily  complied  with  :  on  which  the  same  request  was 
made  to  Captain  Hill ;  who  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  having  lost 
the  scabbard.  The  watch  then  entreated  them  to  go  peaceably  home;  after 
which — ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  respecting  them  at 
the  tavern  where  the  wine  had  been  purchased — they  took  their  own  depar¬ 
ture.  By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Mountfort  had  made  his  appearance  in 
the  street.  He  was  at  first  addressed  in  a  friendly  manner  by  Lord  Mohun  ; 
till,  happening  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  late  attempt  made  to  carry 
ott  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mountfort  expressed  his  regret  that  his  Lordship  should 
have  been  induced  to  assist  such  a  ‘pitiful  fellow’  as  Captain  Hill  in  so 
infamous  an  outrage.  Immediately,  llill  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  left  hand,  which  was  as  speedily  followed  by  his  running  him 
through  the  body  with  the  sword  which  lie  held  in  the  other.  Mountfort 
died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day  ;  exculpating  Lord  Mohun  of  having  ottered 
him  any  violence,  but  declaring,  with  his  latest  breath,  that  he  was  first 
struck  and  afterwards  stabbed  by  Hill,  before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  own 
sword  and  to  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Hill  contrived  to  escape 
from  justice,  nor  has  his  subsequent  fate  been  ascertained.  Lord  Mohun 
was  tried  by  his  Peers,  but  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence  was  acquitted. 
It  is  needless  to  remind  1  lie  reader  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he  fell  in  a 
duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  Hyde  Park.  He  was  the  last  male  de¬ 
scendant  of  that  powerful  Norman  family  of  whom  the  founder,  Sir  William 
de  Mohun,  had  been  t lie  companion  in  arms  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  numbered  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  knights 
in  Ins  retinue.  The  house  in  which  the  unfortunate  Mountfort  lived  was  on 
the  East  side  of  Norfolk  Street,  two  doors  from  the  South-west  comer  of 
Howard  Street.” 

Hr.  .Tesse  apologizes  in  His  preface  for  errors  in  “  minute  facts 
and  dates,”  as  unavoidable  :  and  some  such,  no  doubt,  are  ex¬ 


cusable  on  tbe  score  of  oversight  or  the  printer,- — as  when  he 
speaks  of  Crosby  Place  having  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  when  he  means  Edward  the  Fourth.  Others  argue  a 
laxity  of  perception  or  a  habit  of  indifference  to  precise  accuracy. 
Mr.  J esse,  for  example,  must  know  the  whereabouts  of  Fetter  Lane 
well  enough,  yet  in  one  place  he  describes  it  as  being  in  the  “im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  ”  of  Newgate,  in  another  as  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Bed  Lion  Square, — which  though  somewhat  truer  in  point 
of  distance  than  the  Newgate  statement,  is  quite  inaccurate  as  re¬ 
gards  a  direction.  He  seems  to  b e  fettered  to  Fetter  Lane  ;  for  he 
describes  Hatton  Garden  as  being  nearly  opposite,  which  geo¬ 
graphically  may  be  true,  hut  as  a  matter  of  street  description  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  He  also  talks  of  Brooke  Street,  where  Chatterton 
poisoned  himself,  as  being  opposite  St.  Andrew’s  Church, — which 
is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  the  whole.  St.  Andrew’s  Church  is 
nearly  opposite  to  Ely  Place,  Hatton  Garden  to  Bartlett’s  Buildings, 
Fetter  Lane  to  Leather  Lane,  and  Brooke  Street  to  Castle  Street ; 
the  vis-a-vis  of  Mr.  J  esse  being  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  line,  and 
as  far  apart  as  possible.  In  some  cases  such  strange  blunders  would 
be  rightly  attributed  to  third  or  fourth  hand  knowledge,  or  to  lapse 
of  memory;  but  referring-  to  a  thoroughfare  like  Holborn,  they 
seem  to  arise  from  nothing  but  a  lax  and  careless  frame  of  mind, 
which  heaps  up  facts  crudely,  and  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
correcting  them. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Heron  and  Cornwall.  With  Maps. 

[At  first  sight,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  do  not  seem  the  most  attractive  of 
counties  for  tourists  ;  nor  are  they  as  regards  “  company  ”  or  (except  Ply¬ 
mouth)  actual  “  sights.”  They,  however,  have  this  quality — they  are  less 
commonplace  than  other  counties,  more  unlike  what  the  excursionist  can  see 
anywhere  else  ;  they  have  certainly  not  a  foreign  character,  but  something  as 
fresh.  The  beauties  of  Devonshire  are  wild,  romantic,  and  primitive,  while 
Dartmoor  contrasts  its  sternness  with  the  general  softness  of  the  other  land¬ 
scapes.  Then  there  are  the  breakwater,  the  docks,  shipping,  and  bustle  of 
Plymouth,  for  those  who  cannot  bear  to  be  long  away  from  “  tile  busy  hum 
of  men”;  Druidical,  and  ancient  (or  Arthur)  British  remains,  for  the  ar¬ 
chaeologist  ;  a  sea-coast  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  magnificence,  with  Torquay 
and  similar  places  where  myrtles  and  other  Southern  plants  are  said  to 
flourish  all  the  year,  for  people  whom  such  things  tempt.  Cornwall  is  as 
attractive  in  its  way  ;  a  more  barren  soil  giving  a  rugged  grandeur  to  its 
scenery,  and  the  mineral  refuse  forming  a  peculiar  feature,  if  one  that  too 
quickly  illustrates  the  “  ne  quid  nimis.”  Cornwall  too  has  antiquities,  and 
associations  religious  and  historical,  as  well  as  curious  places ;  but  its  coast 
to  an  Englishman  is  its  great  feature,  more  especially  “  the  Land’s  End.” 

Mr.  Murray’s  selection  of  counties  for  an  English  autumnal  excursion, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  Handbook  for  England  and  H'ales,  is  therefore 
made  with  his  wonted  judgment.  It  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  and  with 
the  same  skill  and  care  as  his  previous  guides.  There  is  a  general  view  of 
each  county  and  its  most  remarkable  features,  followed  by  a  series  of  tours, 
designed  to  embrace  each  object  of  interest  in  an  orderly  way  ;  practical  in¬ 
formation  and  maps  accompanying  the  travelling  directions.  The  literary 
interest  is  less  than  in  some  of  the  Handbooks  devoted  to  foreign  parts,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  manners,  customs,  and  national  characteristics,  are  more 
wanting.] 

The  Parliaments  of  England,  from  1st  George  I.  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Henry  Stooks  Smith.  Yolume  III.  The  Disfranchised  Boroughs, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  &e. 

[This  work  was  begun  in  1844;  in  1845  the  second  volume  appeared,  the  two 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  elections  in  England  and  Wales,  from  1715,  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  the  First,  to  the  time  of  publication,  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  each,  when  that  was  ascer¬ 
tainable.  The  arrangement  was  by  counties  with  an  alphabetical  subdivision 
of  places ;  and  notes  were  added,  though  rarely.  The  work  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  publication  of  the  third  volume.  It  contains  the  elections  in 
the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  tbe  Reform  Bill,  up  to  the  day  of  their  death; 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  since  the  respective  Unions,  arranged 
upon  a  similar  plan.  An  appendix  contains  the  English  and  Welsh  elections 
since  the  publication  of  the  previous  volumes,  arranged  alphabetically  with¬ 
out  reference  to  counties.  It  is  a  useful  work,  to  the  publicist  and  to  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  Parliamentary  matters.] 

Lyra  Sanctorum.  Lays  for  the  Minor  Festivals  of  the  English  Church. 
[A  series  of  poems  written  on  the  days  of  various  saints,  chiefly  those  of  the 
primitive  and  dark  ages.  The  greater  part  of  the  poems  originally  appeared  in 
the  Ecclesiastic  for  1847  and  1848  ;  whence  they  are  now  reprinted.  They 
are  by  various  authors,  and  in  various  styles,  but  all  imitative.  Sometimes 
Byron  is  the  exemplar,  sometimes  the  religious  poets  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  more  usually  the  model  is  that  well-sounding  conventional  kind  of 
verse  which  we  call  Annual  poetry.  There  is  as  little  of  originality  and 
vigour  hi  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  as  there  is  in  the  style.  It  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  that  half  or  wholly  Romish  feeling  that  distinguishes  the  Trac- 
tarian  school.  If  challenged  theologically,  indeed,  the  character  of  Traeta- 
rian  might  be  denied  ;  but  the  reverence  for  the  name  of  saints,  a  belief  in 
questionable  miracles  when  the  age  of  miracles  was  past,  and  analogous  traits, 
seem  to  point  out  the  writers  as  belonging  to  that  school.  The  Lyra  Sanc¬ 
torum  is  a  volume  of  elegant  verse,  written  with  religious  promptings  and 
good  intentions,  but  scarcely  Protestant,  and  certainly  not  poetry. ] 

Gleanings  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  By  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
S.  Godolphin  Osborne. 

[A  portion  of  this  book  consists  of  Mr.  Osbome’s  “Letters”  to  the  Times, 
which  drew  such  a  terrible  picture  of  the  destitution  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
administration  of  the  Irish  Poor-law.  The  author  has  added  some  matter 
which  he  thinks  it  “important  to  publish,  but  which  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  generality  of  the  readers  of  a  newspaper.”  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  return  to  the  volume.] 

The  Pope ;  considered  in  his  Relations  with  the  Church,  Temporal  So¬ 
vereignties,  Separated  Churches,  and  the  Cause  of  Civilization.  By 
Count  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Translated  by  the  Reverend  iEneas  Me  D. 
Dawson. 

A  System  of  Theology,  by  Godfrey  William  Von  Leibnitz.  Translated, 
with  an  introduction  and  Notes,  by  Charles  William  Russell,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth. 
[Two  translations  of  Romanist  books  that  have  been  before  the  world  for 
thirty  years  and  more.  The  Pope  was  written  by  a  Legitimist  in  1816-17. 
The  System  of  Theology  is  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  who  died  in 
1716.  This  posthumous  work,  however,  did  not  see  the  light  till  1820 ;  when 
it  was  printed,  Dr.  Russell  says,  from  a  careless  transcript,  which  error  he 
has  taken  care  to  guard  against.  Both  of  them  are  works  that  deal  directly 
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■with  controverted  questions  in  theology  or  church  government,  though  that 
of  Leibnitz  much  more  than  De  Maistre’s.  They  are  therefore  not  well 
suited  to  our  columns ;  and  neither  their  literary  merit  nor  their  general 
interest  is  such  as  to  challenge  unusual  attention.  Indeed,  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  them  worth  translation.  In  a  long  introduction,  Dr.  Russell 
gives  an  account  of  the  System’s  sepulture,  the  controversy  its  appearance 
excited,  and  a  life  of  Leibnitz.] 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Therapeutic  Uses  of  Terebinthine  Medi¬ 
cines  ;  with  Observations  on  Tubercular  Consumption,  Gout,  Mineral 
Waters,  &c.  By  Thomas  Smith,  M.D.,  &e.,  Author  of  “A  Treatise 
on  Acute  Hydrocephalus.” 

[A  considerable  portion  of  this  book  has  already  appeared  in  a  medical  pe¬ 
riodical,  from  which  it  has  been  reprinted  with  additional  matter.  The 
work  consists  of  an  account  of  the  natural  history  and  chemical  preparations 
of  turpentine,  with  a  summary  sketch  of  its  use  as  a  medicine,  and  the  phy¬ 
sicians  by  whom  it  has  been  employed.  This  is  followed  by  a  recommenda¬ 
tory  essay,  tending  to  prove  the  beneficial  effects  of  some  preparations  of  tur¬ 
pentine  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  enforced  and  illustrated  by  cases.] 

Household  Words;  a  Weekly  Journal.  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Volume  I. 

[The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  twopenny  hebdomadal  looks  well  now  the 
numbers  are  collected  into  a  book.  What  is  of  more  consequence,  it  reads 
well,  in  spite  of  rather  too  much  word-spinning  occasionally :  the  subjects 
and  the  spirit  are  of  this  world  and  its  affairs.  It  is  a  cheap  five-and-sixpenny 
worth,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.] 

The  A Tew  Stamp  Act ,  13  and  14  Viet.  cap.  97  :  with  an  Introductory 
Commentary,  and  Practical  Notes  ;  also  a  Comparative  Table  of  the 
Old  and  New  Duties,  and  a  copious  Index.  By  William  Hughes,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

The  County  Court  Extension  Act ,  13  and  14  Victoria,  cap.  61.  Edited, 
with  Forms  and  Notes,  by  Edward  W.  Cox  and  Morgan  Lloyd,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-law. 

The  Practical  Statutes  of  Session  1850,  13  and  14  Victoria.  With  In¬ 
troductions,  Notes,  Tables,  Lists  of  Repealed  Statutes,  and  a  general 
Index.  Edited  by  Edward  W.  Cox  and  W.  Paterson,  Esqrs.,  Barris¬ 
ters-at-law.  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

The  Rudiments  of  Practice  in  Conducting  Actions  at  Law  on  the  part 
of  Plaintiffs  ;  with  Forms  and  Costs.  By  J.  Briggs,  Attorney-at-law. 
[A  lot  of  legal  publications  emanating  from  the  office  of  the  Law  Times. 
The  first  two  are  editions  of  new  acts  of  Parliament,  whose  subjects  render 
them  likely  to  attract  general  attention  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
must  affect  general  business.  The  Practical  Statutes  is  a  useful  design :  its 
object  is  to  publish  all  the  statutes  that  have  any  public  interest  cr  general 
bearing,  in  neatly-printed  shilling  parts,  with  brief  introductions,  notes, 
&c.  The  Rudiments  of  Practice  is  a  pocket  volume,  designed  for  lawyers’ 
clerks  :  it  gives  a  clear  but  formal  account  of  the  various  steps  and  stages  in 
an  action  at  law,  and  how  they  are  to  be  gone  about.] 

Pamphlets. 

The  Church ,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Working  Classes.  With  Re¬ 
marks  upon  Ivncllar  Hall,  the  National  Society,  and  Mr.  Fox’s  Bill. 
By  the  Reverend  C.  n.  Bromby,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Cheltenham,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  Sabbath  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Supposed  Present  Obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  By  a  Layman. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  com¬ 
bine  for  the  Defence  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  Recovery  of  her  Rights 
and  Liberties.  By  George  Anthony  Denison,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  East 
Brent. 

A  Retrospective  Address  read  at  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of 
King  Edward's  School,  Bury  St.  Edmund’ s,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  Au¬ 
gust  1850.  By  Johor  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the 
School. 

On  the  Speech  of  her  Majesty’s  Foreign  Secretary,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  June  25,  1850,  &c.  By  a  Greek  Gentleman. 

South-western  Packet  Station,  Lreland,  and  Communication  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  1850.  By  W.  A.  Purdon,  C.E. 

A  Few  Words  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  France. 

Hints  on  Elocution.  By  Charles  William  Smith. 


(fbiwings  frmti  ijjE  fAu  Trunks. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  INQUIRY  INTO  EMBASSIES  AND  MISSIONS. 
The  sumptuous  providings  for  the  outlying  representatives  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  exceed  those  pertaining  to  its  more  industrious  counterparts  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Those  of  the  first  class,  who  represent 
majesty  abroad,  and  share  in  its  immunities,  have  princely  incomes,  live 
in  glittering  palaces  bought  or  hired,  kept  in  repair,  and  mostly  furnished 
at  the  public  expense.  But  a  changeful  age  has  not  left  wholly  un¬ 
touched  the  status  of  Ambassadors,  Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary.  In  old  times — for  we  may  call  old  all  that  preceded  the 
memorable  ’89 — they  were  the  chief  purveyors  of  early  intelligence  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  great  European  poise,  kingly  successions,  marriages,  court¬ 
ships,  and  flirtations,  mostly  gleaned  from  royal  mistress,  father  confessor, 
or  disgraced  court  favourite.  All  this,  or  nearly  all,  has  been  bouleversed 
or  outdone  by  the  “march  of  intellect,”  as  it  is  called — the  rage  of  in¬ 
vention,  discovery,  and  enterprise. 

A  chief  supersedeas  of  their  Excellencies  has  been  the  Newspapers  ;  the 
principal  of'  which,  like  so  many  sovereigns,  have  their  embassies,  mis¬ 
sions,  and  diplomatic  residences,  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  civilized  world. 
What  escapes  the  industry  of  these  is  usually  supplied  by  the  public  in¬ 
terrogation  of  responsible  Parliamentary  ministers,  Parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion,  and  Parliamentary  majorities.  So  that  political  secrets  are  mostly 
ferreted  out,  and  widely  and  rapidly  blazoned,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
broad-sheet,  express-train,  and  galvanic  current.  Under  such  regimen, 
state  affairs  are  open  to  all,  and  anybody  may  become  familiar  with  the 
movements  of  courts,  of  parties,  and  public  feelings,  by  the  outlay  of  six¬ 
pence. 

Lord  Palmerston  does  not  acquiesce  in  this  revolution  :  he  talks  irreve¬ 
rently  of  the  activity  of  the  press  ;  and  told  the  Salaries  Committee,  that 
for  information  of  the  intentions  and  disposition  of  foreign  governments, 
he  would  be  “  very  sorry  to  have  to  rely  upon  the  accounts  of  ‘  our  own 
correspondent.’  ”  (Evid.  429.)  But  this  may  be  only  the  jealousy  of  an 
old  house  on  the  decline,  against  a  rival  establishment.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  ambassadors  from  their  position  are  not  the  most  favour¬ 
ably  situated  for  the  despatch  and  efficient  communication  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  like  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  last 
apprized  of  the  news  which  most  nearly  concerns  them :  their  chief  office 
is  espionage  ;  but  as  known  spies,  there  is  constant  watch  and  ward  against 
their  pryings. 


But  the  cost  is  the  question.  What  is  the  public  charge  of  diplomacy, 
in  salaries,  outfits,  rent  of  houses,  and  incidental  travelling  expenses  ? 
Here  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  estimate  for  1850. 


Classification .  Character. 

First  Class 

France . Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary  . 

Secretary  of  Embassy . 

1st  Paid  Attache . 

2d  Paid  Attache . . . 

Austria . Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Embassy . 

1st  Paid  Attach^ . 

2d  Paid  Attach*} . 

Turkey  . Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary . 


Secretary  of  Embassy  . 

Oriental  Secretary . 

1st  Paid  Attache . 

2d  Paid  Attach** . 

3d  Paid  Attache . 

4th  Paid  Attach** . 

5th  Paid  Attache . 

6th  Paid  Attache . 

Second  Class. 


Russia . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . .. 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

1st  Paid’ Attach** . 

2d  Paid  Attache . 

Spain . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attach*? . 

Prussia . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 


Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attach*? . 

United  States  .  .Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 


Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Two  Sicilies  . . .  .Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Portugal . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attach*? . 

Brazil . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Netherlands  . . .  .Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attach*? . 

Belgium . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation  . 

Paid  Attache . 


Third  Class. 


Sardinia . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Bavaria . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Denmark . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Sweden  . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Hanover . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Frankfort . Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Greece . Minister  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . 

Wurtemberg. . .  .Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  . . . 

Secretarv  of  Legation  . 


Paid  Attache . 

Saxony . Minister  and  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . . 

Tuscany . Minister  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation  . 

Paid  Attache  (Resident  at  Rome). . 

Switzerland  . ...  Minister  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Mexico . Minister  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation . 

Paid  Attache . . . . 

Buenos  Ayres  .  .Minister  Plenipotentiary . 

Secretary  of  Legation  . 

Fourth  Class. 

Venezuela  . 


New  Granada 

Peru . 

Chile . 

Monte  Video 

Bolivia . 

Central  America  J 


Charges  d’Affaires,  with  a  diploma¬ 
tic  allowance  of  1/.  a  day  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Consular  Salary  as  Con: 
General  . 


ns  uls- j 


Salary. 

10,000 

1,000 

400 

300 

9,000 

900 

350 

250 

7,000 

800 

500 

300 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

6,000 

700 

400 

300 

6,000 

550 

250 

5,000 

550 

250 

4,500 

550 

200 

4,000 

500 

4,000 

500 

250 

4,000 

550 

250 

3,600 

500 

250 

3,600 

500 

250 


3,600 

500 

250 

3,600 

500 

3.600 
500 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

500 

2.600 
400 
250 

2,500 

400 

250 

2,000 

400 

250 

2,000 

400 

250 

2,000 

400 

500 

2,000 

400 

3,600 

600 

200 

3,000 

500 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 


Salaries  . . . 
House-rent 


127,055 

9,950 


Total 


137,005 


House. 

£ 


Outfit • 
£ 

4,000 

400 


900 


3,000 

300 


2,500 

300 


700 


2,000 

250 


400 


2,000 

200 


500 


2,000 

200 


500 


1,800 

200 


400 


1,000 

180 


400 

1,000 

— 

180 

500 

1,000 

— 

200 

400 

1,300 

— 

180 

400 

1,300 

— 

180 

500 

1,300 

— 

180 

400 

1,300 

— 

180 

400 

1,100 

— 

180 

400 

1,100 

— 

180 

400 

1,100 

— 

180 

300 

i,ooo 

— 

150- 

300 

800 

— 

150 

300 

800 

100 

150 

300 

800 

200 

150 

300 

800 

— 

150 

250 

800 

— 

150 

400 

1,300 

— 

200 

300 

1,100 

— 

180 

9,950 

— 

— 

— 

Ample  as  these  salaries  arc,  the  highest  of  them — that  for  the  French 
embassy — does  not  always  suffice.  Entertainments  to  itinerant  lords 
and  ladies  appear  to  he  the  chief  absorbent  of  income.  Grand  dinner- 
giving  docs,  unfortunately,  everywhere  seem  to  have  an  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  towards  insolvency,  as  even  Lord  John  Russell  fell  to  leeward  on 
this  tack,  and  “got  into  debt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,”  lie  says,  from 
the  extra  charge  of  official  banquets.  The  Lord  Mayors  of  London  are  in 
like  predicament,  and  for  the  most  part  conclude  their  mayoralty  poorer 
than  they  began,  with  some  10,000/.  or  15,000/.  allowed  them  out  of  the 
City’s  estate  for  the  support  of  “ancient  hospitalities.”  But  diplomatists 
have  the  advantage  of  their  ex-lordships,  in  the  consolatory  resource  of 
heavy  pensions  to  fall  back  upon  when  exhausted  by  an  ultra  profusion. 

The  subject,  with  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
positions  thereupon,  is  deferred  to  next  week. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Sept.  13. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery — The  Rev.  W.M.  Wright 
to  be  Chaplain,  vice  Tuson,  resigned. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. — Lieut.-Col.  W.  IL  Slade  to  be  Col.  vice  Holloway, 
deceased. 

War-office,  Sept.  17.— 2d  Life  Guards— The  Hon.  T.  II.  G.  Fermor  to  be  Cornet 
and  Sub-Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Miller,  who  retires.  3d  Drag.  Guards — J.  Svvin- 
burne,  Gent,  tu  be  Cornet,  by  puicliase,  vice  Knatclibull,  promoted.  14th  Light 
;  Drags.— Major  C.  Steuart  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  without  purchase,  vice  King,  deceased  ; 
!  Capt.  J.  II.  Goddard  to  be  Major,  vice  Steuart;  Lieut.  R.  1».  Prettejolm  to  be  Capt. 

vice  Goddard  ;  Cornet  T.  E.  Gordon  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Prettejohu.  17th  Light  Drags. 
|  —  L.  E.  Knight,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Lcarmonth,  promoted.  1st 
(or  Grenadier)  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards — Ensign  and  Lieut.  A.  E.  Rowley  to  be  Lieut. 

|  and  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  W.  D.  Viscount  Mandeville,  who  retires.  4th  Foot — 
i  II.  W.  P.  Butler,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Ansell,  promoted.  11th 
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Foot— O.  S.  Segrave,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Vigors,  promoted.  14th 
Foot— Ensign  W.  B.  Bower,  from  1st  West  India  Regiment,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Cave,  who  exchanges.  16th  Foot — J.  K.  Rendall,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Parker,  promoted.  28th  Foot— Capt.  E.  G.  Halle  well,  from  29th  Foot,  to  be 
Capt.  vice  G.  B.  Stoney,  who  retires  on  half-pay  29th  Foot.  31st  Foot — Capt.  E. 
Mortimer,  from  half-pay  unattached,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Brevet  Major  D.  F.  Long- 
worth,  who  exchanges;  Lieut.  R.  Mackenzie  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Mortimer, 
who  retires ;  Ensign  W.  II.  Barry  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Mackenzie.  33d 
Foot — Assist.-Surg.  J.  Webster,  M.D.  from  93d  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice 
Dempster,  who  exchanges.  34th  Foot — Ensign  E.  H.  Marsh  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Harvey,  who  retires  ;  J.  L.  Moore,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Marsh.  41st  Foot — A.  G.  E.  Morley,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Leche. 
61st  Foot— Ensign  H.  Brackenbury  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Woodhouse, 
deceased;  Gentleman  Cadet  W.  II.W.  Pattoun,  from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Brackenbury.  62d  Foot— G.  Grylls,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Ilopkinson,  promoted  .  63d  Foot — E.  J.  Hunt,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 

vice  Sheldon,  promoted.  70th  Foot — W.  W.  Lynch,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Penton,  promoted.  72d  Foot— O.  B.  Feilding,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Rice,  promoted.  74th  Foot  — R.  H.  D.  Lowe,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Corrigan,  promoted.  77th  Foot — W.  Acton,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Kent,  promoted.  78th  Foot— Capt.  C.  C.  M‘ Intyre  to  be  Major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Taylor,  deceased;  Lieut.  W.  H.  Ridge  to  be  Capt.  vice  M‘ Intyre; 
Ensign  J.  P.  H.  Crowe  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Ridge;  Sergt.-Major  Alexander  M‘Leod  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Crowe.  81st  Foot— Lieut.  F.  E.  Sorell  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase, 
vice  Brevet  Major  J.  Ward,  who  retires  upon  full-pay.  91st  Foot— F.  W.  Ricketts, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Crampton,  promoted  in  the  3d  West  India  ltegt. 
92d  Foot — W.  D.  Inverarity,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Campbell,  pro¬ 
moted.  93d  Foot — W.  Turner,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Mackenzie, 
who  retires;  Assist.-Surg.  J.  C.  Dempster,  M.D.  from  33d  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg. 
vice  Webster,  who  exchanges.  98th  Foot— P.  H.  F.  Harris,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by 
purchase,  vice  Gardiner,  promoted.  1st  West  India  Regt. — Ensign  W.  Cave,  from 
14th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Bower,  who  exchanges. 

Hospital  Staff.—  Staff-Assist. -Surg.  J.  M'Gregor,  M.D.  to  be  Staff-Surg.  of  the 
Second  Class,  vice  J.  D.  M‘Diarmid,  M.D.  who  retires  upon  half-pay  ;  Assist.-Surg. 
E.  R.  Richardson,  from  the  95th  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  to  the  Forces,  vice 
M*  Gregor. 

Brevet.— Captain  E.  Mortimer,  of  the  31st  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  September  17. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Hennis,  Brothers,  Chiswell  Street,  auctioneers — 
Parker  and  Son,  Sheffield,  horn-merchants— Reay  and  Robinson,  Liverpool,  cutlers 
— Wareing  and  Co.  Staiybridge,  cotton-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Warcing — 
Bramwell  and  Co.  Ileworth,  Durham,  manufacturers  of  prussiates  on  the  patent  air 
process— Soden  and  Co.  New  Broad  Street,  merchants — De  la  Salle  and  Christie, 
Cannon  Street,  watch-makers — Dodds  and  Harriman,  Blaydon,  Durham,  fire-brick- 
manufacturers — Mackie  and  Son,  Liverpool,  merchants — Stewart  and  Cockbum, 
Liverpool,  provision-merchants— Johnson  and  Co.  Aldermary  Churchyard,  Watling 
Street,  merchants — Hunter  and  Co.  Bangor,  printers — Williams  and  Co.  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  curriers  ;  as  far  as  regards  E.  Williams — Cudbird  and  Molesworth, 
Norwich,  sawyers — Griffiths  and  Co.  Wrexham,  millers;  as  far  as  regards  F.  Ro¬ 
berts— J.  and  H.  Lord,  Halifax,  dyers— Charlton  and  Son,  Manchester,  tent-dealers 
— Warnefords,  York,  linendrapers  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Warneford— Davenport 
and  Co.  Birmingham,  black-ornament-manufacturers — Gordon  and  Sons,  Princes 
Stairs,  Rotlierhithe,  ship-chandlers  ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Gordon  sen.— Houston 
and  Son,  Glasgow,  manufacturers. 

Bankrupts. — James  Bensley  Larke,  Norwich,  draper,  to  surrender  Sept.  27,  Oct. 
29:  solicitors,  Ashurst  and  Son,  Old  Jewry  ;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  St. — 
John  Savill,  St.  Neots,  draper,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  12:  solicitors,  Cole,  Adelphi  Ter¬ 
race;  Foster,  Cambridge;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Abraham 
Solomons,  Basinghall  Street,  merchant,  Oct.  4.  Nov.  5  :  solicitors,  Lawrance  and 
Plews,  Old  Jewry  Chambers ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Joseph 
Turner,  Eastbourne,  draper,  Oct.  4,  Oct.  29 :  solicitors,  Linklater,  Charlotte  Row, 
Mansionhouse  ;  Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury  ;  official  assignee.  Groom,  Ab- 
church  Lane — Elias  Marcus,  Limehouse,  builder,  Sept.  27,  Nov.  12  :  solicitors, 
Marten  and  Co.  Commercial  Sale  Rooms ;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abcliureh  Lane— 
Edward  Palfrey  Simmonds,  Highgate,  Birmingham,  commercial  traveller,  Sept. 
28,  Nov.  4  :  solicitor,  Slaney,  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham. 

Dividend. — Oct.  4,  Nunn,  Colchester,  tailor. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Donovan  jun.  Grangemouth,  ship-broker,  Sept.  21,  Oct. 
12 — Clark,  Elgin,  merchant,  Sept.  18,  Oct.  9— Hope,  Edinburgh,  baker,  Sept.  23, 
Oct.  14— Marshall,  Edinburgh,  artist,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  16— Robertson,  Dundee,  salmon- 
fisher,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  24. 


Friday,  September  20. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Peel,  Brothers,  Watlington,  Oxfordshire,  brewers;  as 
far  as  regards  W.  A.  and  R.  B.  W.  Peel — W.  and  W.  F.  Moore,  Plymouth,  ship¬ 
builders— Grason  and  Higgs,  Boston,  drapers — Ilayles  and  Regester,  Wisbech  St. 
Peter,  tailors— E.  and  J.  Foster,  Leighton  Buzzard,  tailors— Peach  and  Kirkland, 
Lenton,  Nottinghamshire,  lace-manufacturers — C.  and  J.  Mills,  Leeds,  letterpress- 
printers— Barlow  and  Taylor,  Lower  Clowes,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinners— Roberts 
and  Jackson,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire— Warmington  and  Lempriere,  Ilooknorton, 
Oxfordshire,  tailors— Sands  and  Joy,  Norwich,  woollen-drapers — Worlidge  and  Co. 
Manchester,  fent-dealers— Wilkins  and  Co.  Trowbridge, linen-drapers — Edwards  and 
Ash,  Torquay,  coach-makers — Marshall  and  Bland,  Ilowden,  Yorkshire,  grocers — 
Shade  and  Co.  Marylebone  Street,  artists’-colourmen ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Smith 
and  J.  Shade — J.  and  J.  Wait,  Manchester,  file-manufacturers— Andrew  and  Sons, 
Manchester,  calico-printers — W.  and  R.  Palin,  Chester,  corn-merchants— Soward 
and  Son — Bates  and  Sons,  Manchester,  cotton-dealers;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Bates 
sen.  and  W.  Bates  jun. — Wilson  and  Lacy,  Burnley,  cotton-manufacturers — Nelson 
and  Sons,  Leeds,  iron-founders — Smith  and  Co.  Halifax,  commission-agents— T.  A. 
and  J.  Frost,  Chester,  corn-merchants— Wrigley  and  Shaw,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  merchants— Moore  and  Bowker,  Manchester,  cotton-dealers— London, 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Shipping  Company ;  as  far  as  regards  Archibald 
Warden. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled.— William  Ash,  Henry  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  plumber. 

Bankrupts. — Richard  Wilson  Jewison  and  Edward  Atkinson,  Charlotte  Ter¬ 
race,  New  Cut,  linen-drapers,  to  surrender  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7:  solicitor,  Depree,  Law¬ 
rence  Lane ;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— George  Walker,  Phil- 
pot  Lane,  merchant.  Sept.  30,  Oct.  31 :  solicitors,  Hillearys,  Fenchurch  Street ;  offi¬ 
cial  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— Henry  Ward  Farrer,  Old  Fish  Street, 
wine-merchant.  Sept.  30,  Oct.  31  :  solicitors,  Wilde  and  Co.  College  Hill;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— Frederic  Vines  and  Thomas  Kitclee,  East 
Greenwich,  millers,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  12:  solicitors,  Linklaters,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansion- 
house;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— James  Bennett,  Hay  Hill, 
Berkeley  Square,  builder,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  13:  solicitors,  Linklaters,  Charlotte  Row, 
Mansionhouse;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — William  Pike,  Read¬ 
ing,  tobacconist,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  13:  solicitors,  Linklaters,  Chai'lotte  Row,  Mansion- 
house;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— William  Huntley,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  victualler,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  13:  solicitor,  Stanley,  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Samuel  France,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  grocer,  Oct.  1,  22:  solicitors,  Cariss  and  Cudworth,  Leeds;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Hope,  Leeds— Benjamin  Hopkinson  Bates,  Liverpool,  merchant,  Oct.  2,  22  : 
solicitor,  Holden,  Liverpool ;  official  assignee,  Cazenove,  Liverpool — James  Atkin¬ 
son,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  victualler.  Sept.  26,  Oct.  29:  solicitors,  Burn,  Great 
Carter  Lane;  Bownas,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Oct.  18,  Griffiths,  Strand,  linen-draper— Oct.  11,  Barker,  Cambridge, 
banker— Oct.  11,  Barrett,  Oxford,  timber-merchant  Oct.  21,  Gilligan,  Ham,  baker 
—Oct.  21,  Andrews,  King’s  Lynn,  grocer — Oct.  22,  Lloyd,  Wrexham,  banker. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.—- Oct.  11.  M‘Leod,  Haberdasher  Street,  Hoxton,  brewer — Oct.  17,  Gird  wood, 
Maida  Hill,  chemist— Oct.  15,  Corbett,  Lantilio  Pertholey,  Monmouthshire,  miller. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Spencer,  Manchester,  cotton-spinner ;  first  div.  of 
3 d.  and  7-lGths  of  a  If/.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Potts,  Manchester — 
Livsey,  Bury,  cotton-spinner;  first  div.  of  Is.  4;]r7.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tues¬ 
day;  Pott,  Manchester. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Hector,  St.  Cyrus,  near  Montrose,  salmon-fisher,  Sept. 
21,  OK.  18 — Green,  Aberdeen,  saddler.  Sept.  25,  Oct.  16 — Smith,  Glasgow,  Sept.  25, 
Oct.  16— Hood,  Paisley,  brazier.  Sept.  27,  Oct.  18 — Harris,  Glasgow,  warehouseman. 
Sept.  27,  Oct.  18  —  M‘Kemmie,  Glasgow,  miller,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  17 — Paterson,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  printer,  Sept.  25,  Oct.  23. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

7  Vednes. 

Thur8. 

Friday, 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

96* 

96j 

Olif 

964 

964 

964 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

06j 

8GJ 

96  J 

96* 

964 

96} 

4)1  ii  f 

shut 

shut 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  Jrf.  per  diem . 

66  pm. 

67 

64 

67 

66 

67 

India  Bonds,  34  per  Cent . 

86  pm. 

84 

84 

84 

84 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

Belgian . 

..5  p.  Ct. 
•4 4  - 

914 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 
Mexican . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

103 

30} 

Brazilian  . 

92 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

_ 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6  — 

58 1 

New  York  (1858J . 

93 

Chilian . 

.6  — 

104 

Ohio . 

.6  — 

106 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

7»J 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

83*  cxd 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

•  25  - 

572 

Peruvian . 

•0  - 

82 

Ditto . 

91 

Portuguese . 

— 

French  . 

—  — 

Ditto . 

— 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

734 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

Illinois  . 

.6  — 

— 

Ditto . 

38 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

4 

Louisiana  (Sterling)  .... 

..5  — 

90exd. 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

— 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

..5  — 

894 

Venezuela  Active . 

32J 

SHARES. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

7  J 

30 

25? 

424 

7} 

in 

33  ex  d. 

57  ex  d. 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

83* 

Union  of  London . 

124 

London  and  Black  wall . 

Si 

Mines — 

113 

c| 

31} 

South-western . 

694 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

16  ex  d. 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15 

191 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

East  and  West  India . 

1404 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

784 

St.  Katherine . 

80* 

South  Australian  . 

— 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  14tli  day  of  Sept.  1850. 


1"'  k  rjmr;TMi;s  r. 


Notes  issued . £30,189,140 


£30,189,140 


BANKINO 

Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,556,028 

Public  Deposits' .  9,488,907 

Other  Deposits .  9,032,865 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,264,518 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,964,182 

Silver  Bullion .  224,958 


£30,189,140 

DEPARTMENT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  'Weight Annuity)  £1 1,433,230 


Other  Securities .  11,908,694 

Notes  .  10,947,430 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  605,964 


£37,895,318 


£37,895,318 


Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz.  I  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10 J  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  5  0  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  . .  14  0  0 


Wheat, R.New  36  to 41 


Fine .  44  — 45 

Old  .  41—43 

White . 41  —  43 

Fine .  43  —  46 

Super.  New.  46 — 52 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Sept.  20. 


Rye . 23  to  24 

Barley . 21  — 22 

Malting  ...  26  —  28 
Malt,  Old.  ..  48  —  52 

Fine .  52—54 

Peas,  Hog....  30  —  32 


Maple . 

White  .... 
Boilers  . . . 
Beans,  Ticks. 

Old . 

Indian  Corn. 


s  s.  I 

35  to  36 
29  —  30 

36  —  38 

27  —  28 

28  —  30 
27—29 


Oats,  Feed  , . 
Fine  . . 
Poland  . . . 

Fine  . . 
Potato  .... 
Fine  . . 


s.  s 

17  to  18 

18  —  19 

19  —  20 

20  —  21 
22  —  23 
23—24 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  43s.  5:1.  I  Rye  .  23s.  lOrf. 

Barley....  22  10  Beans  . 28  6 

Oats .  17  10  |  Peas  .  27  2 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  . 


For  the  Week  ending  Sept 

_ 42s.  10 d.  I  Rye . 

.  23  9  Beans  . . . 

.  17  4  I  Peas  .... 


14. 

..  26s.  lOrf. 
..29  7 

..28  9 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  25 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  6 d.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  11s.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3/.  16s,  to  4b  0s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  60s.  to  0s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.’ 


Head  of  Cattle  at 


s.  d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2  4  to 

2 

8  to  3 

2 

Friday. 

Monday 

Mutton 

2  8  — 

3 

0  —  3 

6 

-  3  10  —  4  2 

Beasts  .  1,242  . 

...  4,629 

...  31,820 

Veal  .. 

2  4  — 

3 

0  —  3 

8 

-3  4—3  8 

Sheep.  7,410  .. 

Pork  . . 

3  0  — 

3 

8  —  4 

8 

-3  8  —  4  2 

Calves  .  395  . 

Lamb. . 

3  0  — 

3 

6  —  4 

0 

-  0  0  —  0  0 

Pigs  . . .  295  . 

To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 

HOPS. 

WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets  . . . 

80s.  to  92s. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

12d.  to  lohl. 

Sussex  ditto . 

76  —  86 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 

12—0 

I'arnham  ditto  . . 

0—0 

Fine  Combing. . 

101-  Hi 

Hay,  Good. . . 
Inferior 
New  . . , 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechapel. 


.  74s. 

72' 

.  48 

.  84 

—  8f»  . 

.  66  — 

84 

25  —  28  . . 

—  28  . 

26 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cuke . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  (6 d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hettou .  16  3 

Tecs .  0  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.’  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  63s.  to  102s. 

Good  Ordinary . .  45  —  46s.  Gd. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  26s.  3 id. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Oil.  to  15s.  Gd. 


910 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


I 


NDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

-GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
Journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  •  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Aftcrnoonsat  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o'Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2  s. 
6d. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  halt  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

iflTTLN  GTON  CLUE  and  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  ATHENAEUM, 

Arundel  Street  ,  and  189,  Strand. 

President. 

Charles  Lushington,  Esq.  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux,  P.C.  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell,  P.C. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

John  Bowring,  Esq.  LL.D.  I  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. 

C.  Cowden  Clarke,  Esq.  I  Joseph  Mazzini,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  |  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.  M.P. 

C.  Purton  Cooper,  Esq.  Q.C.  |  Lord  Nugent,  M.P. 


w 


harles  Pearson,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  F.R.S. 
Prof  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S. 
Frank  Stone,  Esq. 

I  ,-ird  Dudley  Cdutts  Stuart,  M.P. 
\V.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

George  Thompson,  Esq.  M.P. 
Joseph  Toynbee,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
James  Wyld,  Esq.  M.P. 


F.R.S 

Major-General  SirDe  Lacy 
Evans,  K.C  B.  M.P. 

Mrs.  Milner  Gibson 
R.  H.  Horne,  Esq. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 

Charles  Knight,  Esq. 

Mark  Lemon,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lushington 
W.  A.  MacKinnon,  Esq.  M.P. 

AV.  C.  Macready,  Esq. 

The  Committee  of  Management  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Whittington  Club  and  Metropolitan  Athenamm  on  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  the  experiment  to  com¬ 
bine  in  one  establishment  the  advantages  of  a  Literary  and 
Seientilie  Institution  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
a  Club-house:  u  result  beyond  their  mo^t  sanguino  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  fully  attested  by  the  very  large  accessions  of  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  past  year. 

So  fully  have  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Club  been  ap¬ 
preciated,  that  it  may  now  be  fairly  said  to  have  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  public  ;  and  thus  sustained  in  their  exer¬ 
tions.  the  Management  anticipate  being  able  very  shortly  to 
complete  the  internal  arrangements  and  decorations  of  the 
premises  in  a  style  worthy  of  an  institution  which  is  flow  one 
of  the  features  of  the  Metropolis;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  departments  will  be 
rendered  as  complete  as  possible. 

.Reading,  Newspaper,  and  Chess  Rooms,  Dining,  Coffee,  and 
Smoking  Rooms,  together  with  an  extensive  Circulating 
Library,  an*e  open  from  Eight  until  Twelve  o’clock.  No  gra¬ 
tuities  to  waiters. 

Members  have  also  the  opportunity  of  attending  foreign 
language  and  other  classes,  societies,  concerts,  and  assemblies. 

All  tlic  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers,  Rdviews, 
Periodicals,  and  Magazines,  are  regularly  taken. 

LECT  U  RES  — S  ESSI  ON  1 850-5 1 . 

The  following  is  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Thursday  Evenings, 
commencing  at  Eight  o’clock — 

ROBERT  HUNT,  Esq.  Author  of  “Poetry  of  Science,”  &c. 

Three  on  “  The  Practical  Applications  of  Abstract  Science.” 
A.  B  STEVENS,  Esq.  One  on  “  The  Wars  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters.”  (Honorary.) 

R.  D.  GRAINGER,  Esq.  F.lt.S.  Two  on  “  The  Laws  of  Sen¬ 
sation,  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Actions  of  the 
External  Senses.”  (Honorary.) 

CHARLES  R.  WELD,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society, 
One  on  “  The  Arctic  Expeditions,”  with  Illustrations. 
GEORGE  DAWSON,  Esq.  M.A.  Three  oil  “  The  Mythology 
of  Nations.” 

GEORGE  GROSSMITH,  Esq.  One  on  “The  Writings  of 
Charles  Dickens.” 

GIDEON  ALGERNON  MANTELL,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Two 
on  “  Coral  and  Coral  Islands  ”  ;  and  on  “  Petrifactions  and 
their  ‘  Teachings.’  ” 

GEORGE  SCHARF  jun.  Esq.  One  on  “Nineveh,  or  Ancient 
Classic  Art.” 

II.  J.  LINCOLN,  Esq.  Two  on  “  The  Genius  and  Works  of 
Weber  and  Rossini,”  illustrated  by  several  eminent  Vocalists. 
CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE,  Esq.  Three  on  “  Ancient 
Ballads  ” — on  “  Chaucer  ” — and  on  “  The  Burlesque  Writers 
of  England.” 

F.  N.  /.ABA,  Esq.  One  on  “  Mnemonics — a  System  for  Strength¬ 
ening  the  Memory.” 

RICHARD  CARTE,  Esq.  Three  on  “Instrumental  Music — 
Classical  and  Unelassical,”  illustrated  by  several  eminent 
Artistes,  from  the  Italian  Opera  and  Philharmonic  Society. 
Dr.  CANTOR,  One  on  “  Sleep  and  Dreaming.” 

THOMAS  L.  DONALDSON,  Esq.  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  the  London  University  College,  Two  on  “The  Sacredaiul 
Civil  Edifices  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Times.” 

Mrs.  CLARA  L.  BALFOUR,  Two  on  “The  English  Female 
Poets  of  the  Present  Century.” 

E.  A.  CREASY,  Esq.  Professor  of  History  at  London  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Three  on”  Unsuccessful  Great  Men.” 
THOMAS  RYMER  JONES,  Esq.  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  King’s  College,  Two  ou  “  The  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History.” 

Admission  to  Lectures. — Members  Free.  Non-Members, 
One  Shilling. 

A  Gazette  is  published  weekly  of  Proceedings  of  the  Club 
and  Literary  Contributions,  having  a  large  circulation. 

Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers,  Mxaxi  and 
Cocksu  vw,  Horse  Shoe  Court,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Gentlemen’s  Annual  Subscription . £2  2  0 

Gentlemen’s  Half-Yearly .  1  1  0 

Ladies . Annual .  1  1  0 

Entrance  Fee,  to  Gentlemen,  10s.  Gd. 

Full  Prospectuses  of  the  Institution  may  be  obtained  iu  the 
Secretary’s  Office.  Office  hours  from  10  till  10. 

WILLIAM  STRUDWICKE,  Secretary. 
Club-house,  Arundel  Street,  and  189,  Strand 

DOYAL  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

AV  LIVERPOOL,  September  1850. — In  September  1840 
we  opened  a  department  for  the  SUPPLYING  OF  FAMI¬ 
LIES  WITH  TEA  ANI)  COFFEE  upon  a  principle  calcula¬ 
ted  to  afford  the  greatest  advantage  in  Price  with  every  se¬ 
curity  as  to  Quality. 

When  QUALITY  is  thus  made  the  primary  consideration, 
and  PRICE  is  fixed  upon  strictly  economical  principles,  we 
were  confident  that  our  interests,  as  involved  in  the  question 
of  Profit,  would  be  fully  secured  by  an  increasing  demand, 
which  has  been,  and  must  be,  the  result  of  such  a  system,  so 
obviously  based. 

The  constant  care  and  exact  judgment  exercised  in  our 
method  of  selection  and  classification  of  qualities,  have  been 
appreciated  and  proved  by  the  continually  increasing  extent 
of  the  FAMILY  TRADE  in  connexion  with  our  establishment. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention  of  family 
purchasers  to  the  present  anomalous  state  of  the  Tea-market, 
viz.  the  first  cost  of  good  and  choice  kinds  is  at  present 
unusually  reasonable,  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  commonest  Black  Tea.  This  indicates  that 
cheapness  being  more  regarded  by  many  dealers  than  quality, 
disappointment  is  the  necessary  consequence  to  families 
whos  -  supplies  are  derived  from  parties  not  possessing  the 
requisite  advantages  in  selection  and  purchase. 

ROBERT  ROBERTS  and  COMPANY. 
Entrance  up  the  Steps  leading  to  the  BANK. 

Note.  LIVERPOOL  with  its  DOCKS  stands  eminently 
advnnt  tsreous  for  the  importing  of  Tea.  Its  superior  ship¬ 
ping-trade,  having  docks  covering  upwards  of  250  statute 
acres,  with  more  than  20  miles  of  quay-space,  an  amount  of 
accommodation  to  be  found  in  no  other  port  in  the  world. 

The  low  rates  of  shipping  charges,  and  the  great  facility 
for  despatch,  hare  already  secured  to  the  port  of  Liverpool 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  export-trade  to  China. 


CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— The 

Committee  of  Management  of  the  Canterbury  Associa¬ 
tion  hereby  Give  Notice,  that  information  about  the  Colony 
and  Ships  preparing  to  Sail  may  be  obtained  at  this  Office,  or 
at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  which  are  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  intending  settlers  and  others  desirous  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

H.  F.  ALSTON,  Secretary. 

N.B.  For  information  (in  print)  as  to  the  Principles,  a  Plan 
of  the  Association,  and  the  Topography  of  the  Settlement,  see 
the  “  Canterbury  Papers,”  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  price  Gd. 
each,  published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  West  Strand  ;  and  obtain 
able  from  all  respectable  Booksellers. 

20,  Cockspur  Street,  Ttli  September  1850. 

IMMIGRATION  to  OTAGO,  NEW  ZEA- 

lj  LAND.— THE  OTAGO  ASSOCIATION  announce  that 
now  arrangements  having  become  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  Dissolution  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  relations 
have  been  established  with  Government,  under  whose  imme¬ 
diate  auspices  the  Association's  Colonizing  operations  are 
now  conducted;  and  that  the  Association  are  presently  or¬ 
ganizing  a  party  which  will  proceed  to  the  Settlement  under 
highly  advantageous  circumstances. 

PRICE  OF  LAND. 

1  -4 tH  of  an  Acre  of  TOWN  LAND . £12  10  0 

10  Acres  of  SUBURBAN  LAND .  30  0  0 

25  Acres  of  RURAL  LAND .  50  0  0 

604  Acres,  forming  an  ENTIRE  PROPER¬ 
TY",  and  consisting  of  Three  Allotments, 
viz.  J  of  an  Acre  of  Town  Land,  10  Acres 
of  Suburban,  and  50  Acres  of  Rural  Land  120  10  0 

The  Ownership  of  certain  quantities  of  Land  gives  a  privi¬ 
lege  of  extensive  Pasturage  to  the  Proprietor  or  his  Tenant. 

7s.  Gd.  in  1 1.  or  37 J  per  cent  allowed  towaids  the  cost  of 
the  passage  of  the  purchaser,  liis  family,  and  servants. 

First-Class  Passenger- Ships  will  be  despatched  to  Otago 
monthly,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  appoint  experienced  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  provide  medicines,  medical  comforts,  and  an  ample 
dietary  for  each  class  of  passengers. 

*»*'  The  OTAGO  JOURNAL. — Five  Numbers  published. — 
Price  2 d.  or  by  prst  id.  each. 

For  further  particulars  apply  in  London  to  James  Watson, 
Fsq.  21,  Berner  Street ;  or  to  Messrs.  Garden  and  Macandrew, 
34,  Dowgate  Hill  ;  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Otago  Association, 
1,  Royal  Bank  Place,  Glasgow,  and  27,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh.  J.  M'GLASHAN,  Secretary. 


CONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


IP 


H.  Blair  Avarnc,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq. Resident. 
Chas.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlic,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriques,  Esq. 


J.  G  Henriques,  Esq. 
F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Railton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson.  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby.Esq. 


Sum 

Time 

Sum  added 
to  policy 

Rum  added 
to  policy 

Sum 

payable 

Assured . 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

500 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

600 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

JLi  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Eon.  Sir  T.  Franklaud  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 

Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every  J 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  Policies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  G2\l.  per  Cent  on  ! 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purehascable  by  the  . 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 

6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 


NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

RANCE  COMPANY':  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy -Chairman. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


'TENDER,  FOR  CATALOGUES.— TO 

1  PRINTERS  and  PUBLISHERS.— The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  hereby 
Give  Notice,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  to  have  TWO  CATALOGUES  prepared.  One 
fuRand  comprehensive,  which  will  probably  extend  to  two 
or  more  volumes,  to  be  sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  party  con¬ 
tracting  ;  the  other  to  be  s  >lil  for  One  Shilling.  COPIES  of 
the  TERMS  proposed  WILL  BE  READY’  Orrouru  1st,  :it  the 
Offices  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I,  Old  Palace  Yard.  The 
Tenders  will  be  required  to  be  delivered  on  Tpimiw,  the  22d 
October  1850.  M.  DIG  BY"  WYATT. 

T  LTMBIRD  ENGRAVES  A  CARD- 

*  '  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 
for  4s.  Gd.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  maclic,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-eases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-cases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  Gd.  Writing- 
papers  at  9if.  Is.  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMBIRD'S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine  S  . 

/  VLD  FEATHER-BEDS  Redressed  and 

Purified  by  Steam  with  Patent  Machinery. — This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by 
expanding  the  feathers  tin'  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge 
for  dressing,  3d.  per  lb.  Old  and  mothy  Mattresses  effectually 
cured  and  remade;  fetched  and  returned  carriage-free  within 
five  miles.  Heal  and  Sons’  list  of  Bedding,  containing  full 
particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post  on 
application  to  their  factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

QUIRTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

k3  for  31s.  6d.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  tlio  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  six  for  1/. ;  or  very  be3t, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs- 
Satisfaction  (;  s  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post-free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-malccrs,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

HARVEY'S  FISH  SAUCE.— E. Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lvzenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazcnby.” 

E.Lvzendy  and  Son’s  ESSENCEof  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
ftc.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

/  VERM  AN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

VX  permanently  elastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3  ft.  0  in.  wide  ....  £2  8  0  I  4  ft.  6  in.  wide. . . .  £3  3  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  2  13  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto. .. .  3  10  0 

4  ft.  0 in.  ditto _  2  18  0|  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto _  3  IS  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3ft.  Oin.  wide....  £3  10  0  I  4ft.  6 in.  wide....  £5  0  0 
3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ... .  4  0  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto. . . .  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  4  10  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto. ...  6  0  0 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 
most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  of 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  Heal  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

QILVER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 

►A  PATTERNS. — A.  B  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  Cf  >FFEB 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste¬ 
ful  l  v  engraved. 

£  .v. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  C’rcam  Ewer, gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  5.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin, gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  s"ale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  tlic  First  Five  Y'ears 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

])R0VIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

X  50,  Recent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Ivinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pella tt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
C’apt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  «.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  LO  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office, 50,  Regent  Street. 


£42  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  :>4/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  ami  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  w>U  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Brit,  in  or  the  Colonies. 

'TO 'PARENTS  and  guardians.— 

X  A  PORTION  of  th?  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  ancl  finish,, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  arc  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  1).  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  12b 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
I  design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

B  ADIES  TRAVELLING,  or  during  the 

X  J  Promenade,  the  Aquatic  Excursion,  or  while  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  will  find  ROW¬ 
LANDS  KALY’DOR  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the 
I  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 

I  allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording 
:  tlic  pi  asing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  health- 
;  ful  state  of  the  skin  Freckles,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Spots,  Pim¬ 
ples,  Flushes,  and  Decolourations,  also  fly  before  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  give  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of 
beauty  aiul  of  bloom.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain, and 
the  several  Courts  of  Europe.  *.*  It  is  imperative  on  Pur¬ 
chaser^ to  see  that  the  wo  ds  “  Rowland's  Kalydor  ”  are  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  4s.  Gd.  and  *s.  Gd.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  A. 
Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by 
\  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

IN  ADMIRABLE  EE  MED  Y  ARE 

A  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  for  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS 
an  l  INDIGESTION. — The  efficacy  of  these  invaluable  Pills  in 
the  cure  of  bile,  indigestion,  flatulency,  sick  headaches,  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  debilitated  constitutions,  is  so  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  that  they  now 
stand  preeminent  as  the  finest  medicine  ever  known  for 
these  complaints ;  and  may  be  take  i  by  persons  of  all  ages 
and  in  every  climate.  Tucy  invigorate  the  body,  strengthen 
the  faculties  of  the  mind, increase  the  appetite, and  purify  the 
blood.  Those  who  suffer  from  disease  brought  ou  by  seden¬ 
tary  occupation,  may  rely  on  these  Pills  giving  immediate 
relief,  and  a  certain  restoration  to  good  health. — Sold  by  all 
Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  E  .tablishmcnt,  244, 
Strand,  London. 
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Price  reduced  from  4/.  4.9.  to  21.  12.9.  fid. 

rpYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

1  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  lias  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland." 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simtkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  16.9. 

TIIE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

rFHE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 

S  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M'Cilloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  & c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 


nOITSEIIOLD  WORDS: 

DESIGNED 


qio  TOURISTS.— BLACK’S  GUIDE- 

X  BOOKS  AND  TRAVELLING  MAPS. 

New  Editions. 

“  The  most  valuable  senes  of  Picturesque  Guide- 
Books  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We 
have  looked  carefully  through  the  volumes.  They  are 
admirably  *  got  up’;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and 
remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive.  Altogether,  this 
series  of  works  is  of  immense  value  to  tourists.” — Art 
Journal. 

Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  8.9.  fid. 
Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands.  10s.  6<7. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England.  10s.  fid. 
Black’s  Economical  Tourist  of  Scotland.  3s.  fid. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes. 
5s. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Edinburgh.  2s.  fid. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Glasgow.  2s. 

Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  England.  4s.  fid. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland.  4s.  fid. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  fid. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  2s.  fid. 
Black’s  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  fid. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  fid. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  Is.  and  Is.  fid. 
each. 

Black’s  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  Is.  6cZ. 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland.  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  fid. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

THE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF  MR. 
MACGREGOR'S  STATISTICS. 

Just  published,  in  royal  8vo.  price  24s.  cloth,  the  Fifth 
and  Concluding  Volume  of 

r  1 0MMERCIAL  STATISTICS:  being  a 

V_V  Digest  of  the  Productive  Revenues,  Commercial 
Legislation,  Customs,  Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port,  and 
Quarantine  Laws  and  Charges,  and  the  Monies, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Nations,  including  all 
British  Commercial  Treaties  with  Foreign  States.  By 
John  Macgregor,  Esq.  M.P.  late  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

“It  is  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  the  well-informed  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  care  and  labour  of  this  work,  and  its  multifa¬ 
rious  details.  There  is  not  one  section  which  does  not 
furnish  instructive  lessons.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“  On  almost  every  subject  something  valuable  may 
be  obtained  from  it.” — Times. 

Purchasers  of  the  former  volumes  are  requested  to 
complete  their  sets  without  delay. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  fid.  in  cloth  boards, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 

FOR  TIIE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  READERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  all- 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

The  New  Series  of  Royal  Female  Biographies. 

LIVES  0E  THE  QUEENS  OE  SCOTLAND 

AND  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  TIIE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  embellished  with  Portraits  and  Engraved  Title  pages. 

Volume  I.  will  be  published  in  October,  containing  the  Lives  of  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of  Janies  IV. 
Magdalene  of  France,  first  Queen  of  James  V.;  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  Queen  of  James  V.,  and  Mother 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Price  10s.  6 d.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Volume  II.  will  be  published  early  in  1851. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY' 

ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

Edinburgh. 


4  CLASS-BOOK  OF  EN GLISH  POETRY ;  comprising  Extracts  from  the  most 
A  distinguished  Poets  of  this  Country,  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  Biographical  No¬ 
tices,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Daniel  Scrymgeour,  of  Circus  Place  School.  Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 

“  Taken  altogether,  the  Class-Book  of  English  Poetry  is  the  best  and  com  pactest' view  of  the  subject  we  have 
seen,  while  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  poetical  selection  for  advanced  scholars.” — Spectator. 

***  The  book  may  be  bad  in  Two  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each  ;  Part  I.  containing  the 
Toots  from  Chaucer  to  Otway,  and  Part  II.  the  Poets  from  Prior  to  Tennyson. 

'  REEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  Forms,  Meaning,  and  Quantity  ; 
*  I  embracing  all  tbe  Tenses  used  by  the  Greek  Writers,  with  References  to  the  Passages  in  which 
they  are  found.  By  the  Rev.  William  Veitch.  Price  6s. 
i  “A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.” — Spectator. 

“  A  monument  of  industry  and  research . There  cannot  be  a  more  useful  book  for  the  Greek  composer, 

J  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.” — Athenwum. 

“  Classical  scholars  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  this  most  elaborate  and  meritorious  work.” — Classical 
Museum. 


V'XERCITATIONES  IAMBICEE  ;  or  Original  Exercises  in  Greek  lambic  Terse. 

Consisting  of  Passages  from  the  British  Poets,  arranged  for  Translation  into  Greek  Iambics,  with 
the  Laws  of  this  species  of  Composition  and  the  most  Essential  Rules  of  Greek  Accentuation.  By  E.  R. 
Humphreys,  LL.I).  Head  Master  of  Salisbury  House  School.  A  Key  can  be  had  of  the  Author  by 
teachers  only.  Price  2s.  6(1. 

“  An  interesting  as  well  as  an  efficient  help  in  this  branch  of  classical  education.” — Educational  Times. 

“  We  confidently  recommend  the  Exercitationes  Iambic®  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  with  a  taste  for  this  elegant  department  of  Greek  scholarship.” — Classical  Museum. 


( 


1  ENERAL  HISTORY  (MODERN). — Price  3s.  bound,  with  a  Map,  ELEMENTS 
I  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Alexander  Fras]  ~  ~  . 


NEW  EDITION  OF  STEWART’S  GEOGRAPHY, 
Carefully  revised,  extended  by  100  pages,  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Day. — Just  published,  price 
3.9.  fid.  bound,  illustrated  by  Ten  Maps,  including  for 
the  first  time  a  coloured  Physical  Chart  of  the  Globe 
by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  the  Ninth  Edition  of 

4  COMPENDIUM  of  MODERN  GEO- 

GRAPI1Y:  with  Remarks  on  the  Physical  Pe¬ 
culiarities,  Productions,  Commerce,  and  Government 
of  the  various  Countries;  Questions  for  Examination 
at  the  end  of  each  Division;  and  Descriptive  Tables, 
in  which  are  given  the  Pronunciation,  and  a  concise 
Account  of  every  Place  of  Importance  throughout  the 
World.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Minister 
of  Douylas. 

OUTLINES  of  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
and  ASTRONOMY,  and  a  Treatise  on  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  have  been  added  to  this  edition.  It 
also  contains  a  large  amount  of  new  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  the  latest  and  most  authentic  sourte-, 
which  lias  been  acquired  with  great  labour  and  expense. 
Altogether  the  work  will  he  found  more  than  ever  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  high  reputation  and  extensive  circulation  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd;  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

ANDBOOKS  FOR  THE  CLASSICAL 

STUDENT,  (WITH  QUESTIONS):  under  the 
general  Superintendence  and  Editorship  of  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Arnold. 

I.  HANDBOOKS  of  HISTORY  and  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY.  From  the  German  of  Putz.  Translated  by  the 
R.  v.  R.  B.  Paul. 

1.  Ancient  History.  6».  Gd.  1  These  works  have  been 

2.  Mediaeval  History.  4a.  6rf.  ?,lrcad>-  translated  into 

3.  Modern  History.-  5a.  Grf.  .the  &wedlsh  *nd  Dutch 

\  languages. 

II.  The  ATHENIAN  STAGE.  From  the  German 
of  WiTzsciiKt..  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Paul.  4s. 

III.  HANDBOOK  of  ORE-  .  From  the  Swedish 

CIAX  ANTIQUITIES.  (  of  Bojesen.  Trans- 
3a.  (id.  t  lated  from  Dr.  IIof- 

1IAXDBOOK  of  RO-  j  fa’s  German  version 
MAN  ANTIQUITIES,  (by  the  Rev.  R.  II. 
3s.  M.  '  Paui.. 

IV.  HANDBOOKS  of  SYNONYMES— 

1.  Greek  Synonymes.  From  the  F’reneli  of  Pll-LOV. 

Gs.  Gd. 

2.  I. stin  Synonymes.  From  the  German  of  Dudeeleix. 

Is.  6 d. 

translated  by  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Arnold. 

V.  HANDBOOKS' of  VOCABULARY— 

1.  Greek.  (In  t!r- Tress.)  j  3.  French.  (Nearly  ready  ) 

2.  Latin.  j  4.  German.  (Nearly  ready  ) 

Rivi.ngtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 


T  OP  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouseloe,  Professor  of 
Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Continued  to  1846 ;  with  a  Chronological  Table. 

***  This  edition  of  a  work  of  great  educational  utility  has  been  carefully  revised,  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  it  in  every  respect  to  the  purposes  of  tuition.  It  is  printed  in  a  clear  new  type,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the  World,  which  affords  the  means  of  tracing  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of 
empires,  and  the  localities  rendered  memorable  by  warlike  operations  and  other  important  events  of 
modern  history. 

S  '  ENERAL  HISTORY  (ANCIENT).— Price  3s.  bound,  with  a  Map,  ELEMENTS 
VT  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Professor 
of  Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  same  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  Ancient  as  of  the  Modem  History,  ad¬ 
vantage  having  been  taken  of  recent  discoveries  in  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  while 
very  large  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work  throughout. 

ALESTINE. — Price  3s.  6d.  or  with  Map  of  Palestine,  4s.  THE  HISTORY  OF  PA¬ 
LESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time :  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  the 
Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  Customs  and  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews. 
By  John  'Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A.  Editor  of  the  “  Pictorial  Bible,”  &c.  &c.  Writh  Questions  for  Examina¬ 
tion,  by  Alex.  Reid,  LL.D.  late  Rector  of  Circus  riaee  School. 

O  GOTLAND. — Price  3s.  6 d.  bound,  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  from  the  con- 
A  tribution  of  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  Enlarged  and  Con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Rev.  James  Taylor,  D.D. ;  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Tuition 
by  Alex.  Reid,  LL.D.  late  Rector  of  the  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh. 


/  OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY ;  PRINCIPALLY-  ANCIENT.  With  Introductory 
'  '  Explanations  of  the  System  of  the  World,  and  of  the  most  Approved  Methods  of  Studying  and 
Teaching  Geography ;  for  tho  Use  of  the  more  advanced  Pupils  ol  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Students  of  the  Universities.  By  Professor  Pillans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Price  4s.  6d. 


I? CLOGiE  CICERONIAN;  being  a  Selection  from  the  ORATIONS,  EPISTLES,  and 
lj  PHILOSOPHICAL  DIOLOGUES  of  CICERO.  To  which  are  added,  SELECTED  LETTERS  of 
the  YOUNGER  PLINY.  Edited  by  Professor  Pillans  ;  with  an  English  Preface  and  a  few  Latin 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Price  3  s.  6 d. 


{PXERCTSES  IN  ATTIC  GREEK,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  E. 
Jj  Carson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c.  late  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Price  4s.  bound. 

f  ATIN  RUDIMENTS.— Price  2s.  RUDIMENTS  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
1 J  for  the  Use  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  By  W.  M.  Gtinn,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
School. 


Emendavit  aux- 


IALEMENTA  LINGUAE  G1UEC-E.  Studio  Jacobi  Moon,  LL.D.  Emci 
Xj  itquc  Jacobus  Tate,  A.M.  Cantab.  Editio  Quinta  correctior.  Price  2s.  6d.  bound. 

I VIUEDRI  FABULiE  CUM  INDICE.  Edidit  A.  R.  Carson,  LL.D.  Editio  Sexto. 
X  Price  2s.  bound. 

JJIGH  SCHOOL  VOCABULARY.  By  Samuf.l  Lindsay,  A.M.  Prioe  Is.  bound. 
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Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  Is.  6tf.  cloth, 

I'ASY  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ELE- 

GIAC  VERSE.  By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.A. 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Just  published,  price  6 d. 

COUTH  -  WESTERN  PACKET  STA- 

O  TION,  IRELAND,  AND  COMMUNICATION 
WITH  AMERICA.  1850.  By  W.  A.  Furdon,  C.E. 
Dublin :  Edward  Ponsonby,  Grafton  Street ;  Lon¬ 
don:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  day,  with  Two  Lithographs,  2s.  Gtf. 

Heligoland  ;  or  reminiscences 

of  CHILDHOOD.  A  Genuine  Narrative  of 
Facts.  By  an  Officer’s  Daughter.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Author  of  “  Paddy’s  Leisure  Hours  in  the  Poor- 
house,”  “  Yilleroi,”  &c.  &c. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Published  this  day,  price  Is. 

A  SERMON  ADDRESSED  TO  TIIOSE 

1\  WHO  ARE  SEEKING  TRUTH  AMIDST  CON- 
FLICTING  CLAIMS.  Preached  at  Lewes,  on  the 
Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Aldridge,  Assistant  Curate  of  St.  John’s  sub 
Castro. 

R.  Folthorp,  Brighton;  Rivingtons,  London. 

Price  4s.  cloth  boards, 

rp  LIYII  HISTORIARUM  LIBRI  I. 

JL  •  II.  XXL  XXII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
in  English.  Edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt. 
Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  CLASSICAL  SEC¬ 
TION  of  CHAMBERS’S  EDUCATIONAL  COURSE. 
W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published.  Third  Edition,  in  royal  8vo.  with 
13  Plates,  cloth  boards,  price  12s. 

A  N  ATTEMPT  to  DEVELOP  the  LAW 

OF  STOItMS.  IJy  Lieut. -Col.  Reid,  C.B. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  With  Plates,  uniform 
with  the  preceding,  price  9s. 

London:  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

This  day,  price  Is.  6 d. 

T>  LACK’S  IRON  HIGHWAY  from 

JD  LONDON  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW; 
•being  a  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Railway  Lines  con¬ 
ducting  between  these  Cities,  (vift  Gretna,  Carlisle 
Lancaster,  Preston,  Stafford,  and  Birmingham,)  with 
Charts  exhibiting  the  continuous  Lines  and  their 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  large  extent  of  the  adjacent 
country.— Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  : 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 

Ini  very  large  vol.  8vo.  formerly  1/.  Is.  now  12s. 

JAMIESON’S  SCOTTISH  DICTION- 

ffj  ARY,  Abridged  by  JonN  Johnstone;  containing 
all  the  words  in  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  in  4 
vols.  4to.  incorporated  in  one  alphabet ;  with  the  various 
meanings  and  the  etymons;  and  embodying  the  pro¬ 
verbial  sayings,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  usages 
and  manners  of  Scotland. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

Just  published,  8vo.  58.;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

UHIE  SEE  OF  ST.  PETER,  the  Rock 

L  of  the  Church,  the  Source  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
Centre  of  Unity.  By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A. 
Author  of  “  The  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the 
Charge  of  Schism.” 

“  Numerate  Sacerdotes  vel  ab  ipsa  sede  Petri, 

Et  in  ordine  illo  patrum  quis  cui  successit  videte  ; 
Ipsa  cst  Petra,  quam  non  vincunt  superbre  infe- 
rorum  porta?.” — S.  August,  cont.  Part.  Donati. 
London  :  Burns  and  Lambert,  17,  Portman  Street, 
and  63,  Paternoster  Row. 

DR.  WHITE’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 
On  Sept.  26  will  be  published,  12mo.  price  35.  Grf. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the 

j\_  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Year,  For  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  With  Questions 
for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter,  and  a  Map 
of  the  Country,  showing  in  colour  the  English  Pos¬ 
sessions  in  1165 — 1453.  Edited  by  II.  White,  B.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.  and  Ph.  Dr.  Heidel¬ 
berg;  Author  of  “  Elements  of  Universal  History,” 
**  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  & c. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION. 

f\  AKDEKIKG. — The  Fruit,  Flower,  and 

\T  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.E.  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  60  Wood-cuts.  Price  3 s.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  best  modern  books  on  gardening  ex¬ 
tant.” — Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine. 

“  Practical  gardeners  and  amateurs  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  excellent  work  on  horticul¬ 
ture,  which  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
branch  of  science  of  which  it  treats.” — Professor  Dun¬ 
bar's  Speech  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 
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A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to 
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ges  for  Translation  are  of  considerable  length.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  THE  SEVENTH  EDiTION  of  the  FIRST 
PART.  In  8 vo.  65.  6 d. 

2.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
ACCIDENCE.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

3.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
CONSTRUING.  65.  6 d. 

4.  I  HE  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK;  upon  the  plan  of 
Henry  s  First  Latin  Book.  5s.  (THE  SECOND 
GREEK  BOOK  is  in  the  Press.) 
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The  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
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Or  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judfea  and 
Egypt*  13 y  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth. 
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11. 

Uniform  with  Prescott’s  Historical  Works. 

A  New  Edition,  in  crown  Bvo.  price  65.  handsomely 
bound,  with  a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author, 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Revised  and  corrected.  With  Additional  Matter.  By 
W.  II.  Prescott,  Author  of  “The  Reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,”  &c.  [On  Thursday . 

The  reception  given  to  the  “  Essays  ”  has  been 
sufficiently  favourable  to  induce  the  publisher  to  bring 
them  out  in  a  new  edition  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  author’s  Historical  Works.  And  he  takes  this 
occasion  to  state,  that  in  addition  to  the  former  papers, 
there  will  now  be  found  an  article  of  considerable 
length  lately  written  011  the  History  of  Spanish  Lite¬ 
rature. 

hi. 

In  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

NEW 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY. 

By  Seba  Smith. 

[On  Thursday. 

IV. 

The  Baroness  Calabrella. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  DOUBLE  OATH; 

OR  TIIE  RENDEZVOUS. 

By  the  Baroness  Calabeella. 

[On  Tuesday, 
v. 

Bentley’s  Standard  Novels  and  Romances. 

In  small  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d.  with  an  Illustration,  hand¬ 
somely  bound, 

CAPTAIN  CIIAMIER’S 

LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR. 

Forming  the  New  Volume  of  The  Standard  Novels 
and  Romances.  [  On  Friday. 


The  October  Number,  price  Half-a-Crown,  of 

BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

[On  Saturday. 
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In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  price  28s. 

LONDON  AND  ITS 
CELEBRITIES. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  “  LITERARY  AND 
HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  LONDON.” 

By  J.  IIeneage  Jesse,  Esq.  Author  of  “  England  under 
the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  &c. 

hi. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS; 

OR  THE  FAMILY  THAT  LIVED  IN  THE 
FIRST  SOCIETY. 

“We  have  no  clue  to  the  authorship  of  this  tale,  but 
it  is  by  a  skilful  hand.  There  is  throughout  a  racy 
strength  as  well  as  felicity  of  dialogue.” — Fxaminer. 

“  Possesses  deep  interest  and  welcome  freshness.” — 
Athcnceum. 

“  Attractive  for  the  freshness  of  its  characters  and 
manners.” — Spectator. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 
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NLP. — Despatch  from  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Godley — 
Minute  on  the  Administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Educational  Fund. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

THE  ENCLOSURE  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

rrifE  GARDENER’S  CHRONICLE  of 

1  this  day  contains  an  Engraving  of  the  Altera¬ 
tions  proposed  to  be  made  in  connexion  with  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  A  Single  Copy  will  be  sent  on  Six  Postage- 
stamps  being  enclosed  to  the  Office,  5,  Upper  Welling¬ 
ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  2.s.  6 d. 

PHETORICAL  READINGS  FOR 

JLV  SCHOOLS.  By  W.  M‘Dowall,  Inspector  of  the 
Ileriot  Schools,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  above  work,  minute  illustrations  of  science 
and  art  have  been  omitted,  and  only  such  pieces  introdu¬ 
ced  as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  taste  and  afford  scope 
for  fine  reading.  The  selections  are  from  original 
sources,  and  will  not  be  found  in  previous  collections. 

Specimen  copies  sent  free  bypostforTwo  Shillings, 
and  prospectuses  gratis  to  any  address,  on  application 
to  the  publishers  in  Edinburgh. 

Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London. 

Discovery  of  the  ancient 

KNOWLEDGE,  OR  LOST  WISDOM  OE 
ECYPT.  DR.  HOWARD’S  NEW  WORK,— REVE¬ 
LATIONS  OF  EGYPTIAN  MYSTERIES. 

“  These  Revelations  are  of  the  highest  possible  in¬ 
terest,  and  important  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  public.” — 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Journal. 

“  Full  of  interesting  facts,  and  much  to  amuse  the 
reader.” — John  Bull. 

Colburn,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street;  all  Book¬ 
sellers;  the  Author,  G,  Upper  Gloucester  Street,  Dorset 
Square,  London.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

THE  NEW  NAVAL  NOVEL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

SINGLETON  FONTENOY.  A  Naval 

lo  story.  By  James  Hannay,  Esq.  late  of  her 
Majesty’s  Navy. 

Nearly  ready,  in  3  vols. 

T  0  Y  E  AND'  AMBITION. 

8  j  By  the  Author  of  “  Rockingham.” 

“  c  Rockingham  ’  (says  the  Quarterly  Review)  abounds 
in  interest.  From  internal  evidence  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  person  constantly  mingling  in  the  highest 
English  society.” 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 

TIIE  NEW  NOVEL. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

THE  LUTTEELLS;  or  the  Two  Mar¬ 

riages.  By  Folkestone  Williams,  Esq. 

“  The  announcement  of  another  novel  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  *  Shakspere  and  his  Friends’  and 
‘  Maids  of  Honour,’  could  not  fail  to  command  a  large 
amount  of  expectation.  ‘  The  Luttrells  ’  is  the  best 
novel  he  has  given  to  the  public.  The  scenes  of  the 
hero’s  school-life  at  Eton,  and  his  advancement  under 
the  judicious  training  of  that  seminary,  are  elegantly 
and  truthfully  told  :  so  well,  indeed,  that  there  are  very 
few  Etonians  who  will  not  be  delighted  with  a  narrative 
which  will  remind  them  so  forcibly  of  their  early  days. 
He  subsequently  becomes  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army, 
and  by  a  series  of  dashing  achievements  rises  to  the 
highest  military  rank.  The  incidents  of  many  Indian 
campaigns  are  calculated  to  produce  a  furore  amongst 
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spect  this  novel  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  will 
secure  an  extensive  popularity.” — Bell's  Messenger . 

“  This  novel  possesses  many  claims  to  distinction. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  that  if  their  taste  leads 
them  to  prefer  a  romance  5  la  Dumas  to  the  sober  pro¬ 
babilities  of  the  modern  novel,  they  will  find  abundance 
to  gratify  them  in  the  Luttrells.” — Weekly  News. 

“  A  book  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  power.” — 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  St. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


Politics  have  grown  so  flat  in  this  moorland  season,  with  the  Pre¬ 
mier  paying  his  filial  devoirs  in  the  Highlands,  that  even  such  in¬ 
cidents  as  the  Poole  election  or  the  London  registration  assume 
a  degree  of  interest.  For  want  of  a  greater  windfall,  active  po¬ 
liticians  congratulate  themselves  that  the  gentlemanly  Protec¬ 
tionist  Mr.  Itobinson  is  succeeded  by  the  very  liberal  landowner 
Mr.  Seymour,  whose  shipping-protection  is  but  a  slight  flaw  in  the 
brilliant  water  of  his  Peel  free-trade,  rather  than  by  the  red-hot 
Protectionist  Mr.  Savage  :  and  so  far,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  gain.  London 
registration  attracts  notice  expressly  by  its  perfect  quietude — “  a 
dreadful  silence  first  invades  the  ear  ” — after  the  hubbub  of  previous 
registrations.  This  result  is  ascribed  to  the  castigating  process  which 
Mr.  M‘ Christie  set  at  work,  in  disallowing  costs  for  frivolous  ob¬ 
jections.  The  objections  are  fewer,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  is 
sustained.  The  election  of  Mr.  "Wortley  as  Recorder  possesses  a 
still  more  piquant  interest,  for  personality  is  mixed  up  with  the 
matter :  Mr.  Itussell  Gurney  was  an  older  man,  more  experienced, 
and  more  connected  with  the  City;  but  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  has 
the  judicial  mind,  high  connexions,  experience  and  standing  in 
Parliament,  and  moderate  views.  On  the  whole,  it  is  calculated, 
while  the  citizens  are  deprived  of  one  Member  on  the  score  of  the 
oath,  and  another  by  disqualification  on  personal  and  Treasury 
grounds — for  the  Premier  proves  a  poor  representative  of  the  City 
• — it  is  something  to  gain  a  Member  cut  and  dried,  of  so  respectable 
a  quality. 

All  the  efforts  to  get  up  a  genuine  competition  of  good  candi¬ 
dates  for  Cambridge  University  have  come  to  nothing,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  promises  to  be  unopposed.  The  two  candidates  actually  in 
the  field,  Mr.  Cowling  and  Mr.  Loftus  Wigram,  were  both  lawyers 
in  good  practice,  both  Tories,  and  little  different  in  claims.  That 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Cowling  was  his  being  the  nominee  of 
the  active  electioneering  College  of  St.John’s;  Mr.  Wigram  was 
distinguished  from  his  rival  by  being  not  among  the  worst  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  bar.  The  support  which  furnished  Mr.  Cowling’s 
strength  provoked  so  much  pique  in  other  Colleges  at  “  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  John’s,”  that  the  nominee  flinched  from  facing  the  conse¬ 
quences  ;  and  he  retires,  avowedly  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Loftus  Wigram  therefore  finds  the  course  open  for  transferring 
his  eloquence  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  untried  field  of 
Parliament. 

Even  “  the  Eisteddvod”  at  Rhuddlan  attracts  a  special  reporter 
for  the  Times  ;  who  has  sent  up,  daily,  long  reports  of  unintelligible 
proceedings,  though  they  excite  the  Saxon  surprise  at  the  homely 
air  of  that  which  has  advanced  into  so  great  prominence,  at  the 
Ossianic  character  of  the  names,  and  at  the  confused  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionality  which  survives.  The  reporter  must  have  been  chosen 
for  his  ignorance  of  Welsh,  for  he  is  only  able  to  report  the 
speeches  eonjecturally,  —  a  somewhat  hazardous  mode  of  trans¬ 
mitting  a  man’s  meaning.  An  attempt  was  made  at  this  illus¬ 
trious  Eisteddvod  to  introduce  English  music  as  part  of  the  festi¬ 
val,  Welsh  music  having  been  perfectly  stationary.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  interest  of  Welsh  music,  which  is  of  so  stationary 
and  uuimproving  a  character,  is  principally  antiquarian,  the 
innovation  seems  likely,  not  to  foster  the  music  of  that  uneducated 
and  retrospective  people,  but  simply  to  destroy  the  melody  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  ancient  Rritons.  The  Welsh  hards,  who 
“  frown  o’er  Conway’s  foaming  flood,”  show  no  disposition  to 
improve :  they  adhere  to  the  ancient  spirit  as  obstinately  as 
to  their  short  stature,  or  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  its  court ;  an  additional  reason  why  resthe- 
tical  improvement  seems  to  be  denied  to  the  Principality.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  ignorance  of  English,  Rebecca  spirit,  and  the  peculiar 
light  melody  which  goes  well  with  a  small  harp  and  ill  with  a  regular 
bass,  all  belong  to  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  be  developed  into 
modernism,  though  it  may  be  usefully  replaced  by  Anglicizing  the 


Principality.  Talhaiarn  is  inconvertible  into  an  English  com¬ 
modity,  but  you  might  put  a  Balfe  in  its  place. 

The  most  substantial  movement  of  this  off-season  has  been  that 
of  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society — still  dabbling  with  the  Celtic 
races.  This  society  is  established  with  the  object  of  improving 
neglected  resources  in  the  country,  and  employing  its  industry  by 
turning  the  peat  to  use  for  combustible  purposes.  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  successful,  especially  in  calling  out  an  industrious 
spirit.  The  people  are  found  very  ready  to  work.  One  man  is  said  to 
have  burst  into  tears  at  being  offered  so  great  a  blessing ;  a  ceremony 
which  may  have  proved  his  capacity  less  for  the  spade  than  for 
the  sock  and  buskin.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
society  is  doing  great  good,  both  to  its  shareholders  and  to  the 
country ;  and  in  promoting  it,  Irish  landlords  would  far  more  help 
to  procure  safety  for  themselves  against  aggressive  movements  like 
the  Tenant-right  League,  than  iu  carrying  on  squabbles  with  their 
tenantry  about  that  disputed  right,  disputable  as  it  may  be  ;  still 
more  than  in  carrying  on  those  evictions  of  which  instances  are 
recorded  this  week.  Irish  landlords  must  learn  from  the  facts. 
When  they  see  English  farmers  “  inquiring  ”  about  land  under  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  they  may  be  sure  that  their  lands  are 
slipping  from  them ;  unless  they  can  follow  the  example  of  Lord 
Lucan,  who  of  all  Irish  landowners,  perhaps,  has  shown  the  justest 
appreciation  of  his  place :  out  of  a  large  fortune  he  limits  his 
personal  expenditure  to  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  devoting  the  rest 
to  the  improvement  of  his  land. 

In  France,  while  Louis  Napoleon  seems  to  be  defining,  and— if 
such  an  expression  can  be  used  about  France — consolidating  his 
ground,  the  Legitimist  feud  is  widening  the  breach,  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  different  members  of  that  party,  hut  between  the  whole 
party  and  the  country.  A  semi-official  circular,  which  conveys 
political  intelligence  from  Paris  to  the  provinces,  and  is  fed  hv 
contributions  of  news  if  not  of  money  from  the  public  offices,  has 
put  forth  a  manifesto  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  policy.  It  implies  a 
distinct  abnegation  of  the  Monarchy,  at  least  by  that  name  and 
for  the  present ;  hut  it  also  implies  a  demand  for  extension  of  the 
President’s  term,  and  in  case  of  resistance,  “  an  appeal  to  the  entire 
country.”  This  last  step  can  hardly  be  deemed  the  best  mode  of 
enforcing  the  demand  for  extension  of  time,  but  must  he  in¬ 
tended  as  a  threat.  For  it  would  involve  another  revolution : 
an  appeal  to  the  entire  people  has  been  shut  out  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  since  universal  suffrage  was  contracted  to  qualified  suffrage ; 
and  an  appeal  to  the  people,  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  can  only 
be  made  by  means  of  revolution.  Such  a  step,  however,  though  it 
might  not  be  the  best  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  by  direct 
means,  might  do  so  indirectly  :  if  it  drew  forth  the  people  in  the 
masses,  that  might  occasion  revolution — anarchy ;  anarchy  must 
be  put  down,  and  wearied  Erancc  might  be  glad  to  endow  the 
most  generally  popular  man  with  the  powers  of  a  Dictator. 

The  Legitimists  are  earning  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon;  for  if  they  are  not  deliberately  aiding  his  next  move, 
they  are  doing  that  which  can  bring  him  nothing  but  advantage 
and  facility.  The  Count  de  Chambord  has  repeated  his  inter¬ 
dict  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  has  formally  consigned  his 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Levis  and  a  few  others,  who 
thus  form  a  species  of  Provisional  Cabinet.  But  as  the  Count 
will  not  have  the  people  with  him,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
against  him,  and  available  to  hack  the  faction  of  any  rival.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that  some  of  the  Count’s  warmest  friends, 
such  as  the  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelin,  are  effectually  alienated; 
others  are  disheartened ;  and  the  Count  has  not  only  put  himself 
out  of  the  field,  but  has  supplied  Louis  Napoleon  with  a  foil. 

The  advices  from  India  and  China  are  of  a  kind  to  call  forth 
the  croakers.  Although  there  is  no  immediate  crisis  in  India, 
there  are  many  untoward  symptoms.  The  standing  evil  of  an 
annual  finance  deficiency  is  not  amended ;  but  at  Banda  we  see  a 
village  revolting  against  the  tax-collectors.  At  the  same  time,  at 
Alipore,  we  see  a  rabble  route  of  soldiers  permitted  by  their  offi¬ 
cers  to  sack  a  village  whose  men  had  resented  undue  freedoms 
taken  with  the  women.  The  duel  tolerated  at  Banda,  in  which  a 
gentleman  is  challenged  for  being  “  generally  disagreeable,” 
and  is  severely  wounded;  and  the  court-martial  on  Lieutenant 
Rose  for  appealing  to  the  civil  power  against  a  person  who  had 
threatened  violence,- — these  are  trifles  which  combine  with  many 
other  instances  to  show  the  lax  state  of  discipline  and  moral  feel¬ 
ing  in  that  army  to  which  we  owe  the  safety  of  India ;  its  pos¬ 
session,  its  defence  from  border  tribes,  the  very  collection  of  its 
revenue.  While  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  within  India,  we  see 
it  boasted  that  the  Afreedees  may  at  last  be,  not  conquered,  hut 
shut  out  bv  blocking  up  their  passes ;  as  Alexander  is  told  to  have 
shut  out  the  unconquerable  tribe  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  as  the  le¬ 
gions  of  Rome  did  strive  to  shut  out  the  unconquerable  Caledonians 
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— the  “  Roman  wall  ”  marking  the  limit  of  Roman  power.  Have 
we,  the  British,  then  reached,  the  ejjd  of  our  walk  in  India,  about 
to  turn  back  P 

In  China,  too,  English  allairs  do  not  prosper.  The  failure  of 
Governor  Bonham  to  penetrate  the  Peiho  is-  “  explained  away  ”  in 
a  manner  the  most  unsatisfactory:  it  looks  just  like  the  old 
Chinese  evasive  modes  of  repelling  foreigners.  It  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  the  kind  in  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor,  and  would 
indicate  a  reactionary  turn  to  the  status  quo.  If  so,  we  may  again 
have  to  conquer  Canton,  take  possession  of  more  islands,  and 
threaten  the  capital, — processes  not  uncffieacious,  hut  costly. 

The  admission  of  California  to  the  Federation  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  cash  and  worship 
lavished  on  Jenny  Lind — now  an  anomaly- — may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  normal  state  of  matters  in  the  remote  future. 
The  admission  of  the  Gold  State,  by  facilitating  transfer  of  the 
precious  metal,  will  increase  the  riches  of  the  United  States, 
not  so  much  absolutely  in  the  augmentation  of  produce,  as  rela¬ 
tively  in  the  market  of  the  world ;  wealth  will  increase  luxury ; 
then  begins  the  process  of  degeneration :  productive  industry, 
comparatively  neglected,  will  lose  its  energy  and  its  social  rank; 
“poor”  will  appear  in  the  land,  and  “  the  people”  will  he  despised  by 
a  class  already  designated  as  “  distinguished  persons  ”  ;  court  lan¬ 
guage  will  flourish,  favourites  will  he  elevated  into  idols  ;  and  the 
wealth  first  won  by  the  “  grit  ”  of  the  Republicans  will  be  lavished 
by  the  subjects  of  King  “  Hateful  ~W.  Parkins  ”  on  some  opera- 
singer  of  that  day. 

'(Kilt  BRtrnjiiilk 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  held  on  Tuesday  to  elect  a 
new  Recorder,  attracted  a  large  attendance  of  curious  citizens.  The  offer 
made  to  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was  somewhat  unpopular,  as  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  uncon versant  with  the  practice  of  criminal  law  and  unversed  in 
the  customary  law  of  the  City  of  London  ;  and  it  had  been  hoped  that  for 
so  handsome  a  salary  the  exclusive  services  of  some  gentleman  having  no 
Parliamentary  engagements  or  ambitions  would  be  secured.  Soon  after 
the  Court  met,  Sir  Peter  Laurie  moved,  and  notwithstanding  persuasions 
and  protests  insisted,  that  the  doors  be  closed.  The  citizens  were  accord¬ 
ingly  excluded,  and  the  election  proceeded  in  close  conclave.  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Merewether,  the  Town-Clerk,  announced  to  the  Court,  that  “  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances  which  had  lately  transpired,”  [the  offers  to  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  and  others,  aud  the  “  arrangement”  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,]  he  was  no  longer  a  candidate.  The  candidates  therefore  were 
Mr.Wortley,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  Q.C.,  City  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Bul¬ 
lock,  Common  Sergeant.  In  the  closed  Court  there  was  some  ineffectual  en¬ 
deavour  made  to  reopen  the  doors — negatived  by  ten  to  seven.  Alderman 
Farebro ther  then  moved,  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie  seconded,  a  resolution 
that  the  Right  Honourable  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  Q.C.  and  M.P.,  be 
elected  to  the  office  of  Recorder.  Alderman  Copeland  and  Alderman 
Humphery  proposed  Mr.  Gurney.  Sir  Chapman  Marshall,  without  a  se¬ 
conder,  proposed  Mr.  Bullock.  Mr.  Wortley  obtained  thirteen  votes, 
Mr.  Guraey  four,  Mr.  Bullock  one.  Kir.  Stuart  Wortley  was  therefore 
elected  Recorder  of  London. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  Thursday,  debated  a  motion  to  af¬ 
firm  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Library  Committees,  General 
and  Select — 

“That  this  Select  Committee,  having  perused  with  attention  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Libraries  recently 
printed,  and  perceiving  how  very  far  behind  we  are  compared  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cities  on  the  Continent  in  facilities  for  self-improvement,  are  of 
opinion,  and  recommend,  that  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  should  be  allowed  to  take  home  books  from  the 
Guildhall  Library.  That  in  allowing  this  advantage  to  members  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  it  be  recommended  that  all  works  of  reference,  works  in  foreign 
languages,  and  illustrated  and  other  costly  works,  and  works  that  cannot  be 
easily  replaced,  should  bo  especially  excepted.” 

The  resolution  was  negatived  without  division.  The  Court  agreed 
unanimously  to  the  report  of  the  Markets  Committee,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  of  sanatory  arrangements  for  draining,  ventilating, 
and  supplying  water  for  the  uses  of  Billingsgate  Market,  and  for  flushing 
the  drains,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  1840/. 

The  revision  of  the  Parliamentary  registration  for  the  City  of  London 
was  completed  on  Wednesday.  The  mode  of  statement  by  the  daily 
journals  is  not  clear,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Liberals  made  43  suc¬ 
cessful  claims  and  613  successful  objections;  the  Conservatives  24  suc¬ 
cessful  claims  and  624  successful  objections.  In  the  course  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  compliments  with  which  the  professional  agents  and  the  Revising 
Barrister  concluded  their  business,  it  was  stated  that  the  lists  have  been 
prepared  with  an  accuracy  far  beyond  that  shown  by  the  Overseers  and 
Vestry  Clerks  in  former  years,  and  that  far  fewer  objections  are  now 
made  by  the  political  agents  than  formerly,  thanks  to  Mr.  M'Christie’s 
energetic  treatment  of  these  sins. 

Wo  are  requested  to  state  on  authority,  that  the  only  alterations  con¬ 
templated  in  St.  James’s  Park  are  those  at  present  in  actual  progress  of 
execution — namely,  the  enclosure  of  the  fore-court  of  the  Palace  and  the 
formation  of  an  esplanade  in  the  Park,  in  connexion  with  a  slight  change 
in  the  boundary-fence  of  the  public  garden  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Green  Park  on  the  other.  The  raffing  to  enclose  the  Palace  now  will 
extend  about  seventy  feet  in  advance  of  the  enclosure  which  subsisted 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Eastern  front  of  the  building.  A 
portion  of  the  ground  within  the  present  wooden  hoarding  will  bo  restored 
to  the  Park,  inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  intended  railing  will  occupy  a 
lino  within  the  hoarding.  As  regards  the  fences  which  arc  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  removal,  the  formation  of  the  intended  esplanade  will  give  to 
the  public  on  one  side  of  these  fences  the  ground  taken  from  the  other. 
The  arrangements  within  them  (that  is,  in  the  garden  and  in  the  Green 
Park)  will  suffer  no  change  whatever.  It  is  not  intended  to  fill  up  any 
portion  of  the  water,  or  to  form  any  ornamental  garden  in  St.  James’s 
Park  ;  and  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  such  a  garden  never  contemplated 
the  exclusion  of  the  public. — Times. 


The  inhabitants  of  St.  James’s  parish,  Piccadilly,  assembled  in  Vestry 
meeting  on  Thursday,  to  consider  the  encroachments  on  St.  James’s  and 
the  Green  Parks.  Churchwarden  Gcesin  presided ;  and  Mr.  Nelson,  Kir. 
Watkins,  Kir.  Jackson,  Ktr.  Milcy,,  and  Mr.  Pugh,  were  the  speakers. 
Mr.  Nelson  feared  that,  as  men  of  business,  they,  could  now  do  nothing  to 
stop  the  works,  but  a  check  might  be  put  on  future  proceedings :  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  deceived  the  Senate  ;  so  he  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  calling  on  Parliament  to  require  that  the  Commission¬ 
ers  do  “  give  their  notices  and  put  in  their  plans  of  alterations,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standing  rules  of  Parliament.” 

Several  residents  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave  have  appeared  at  Guild¬ 
hall  Police  Office  to  answer  summonses  for  poor-rates.  The  defendants  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  pay  because  the  rates  wore  enormously 
heavy :  one  man  rents  a  house  and  shop  at  48/.  ;  12/.  was  demanded  for  a 
six-months  rate,  and  12/.  more  will  be  imposed  for  the  succeeding  six  months 
■ — half  the  rent.  The  Churchwardens  stated  how  tiffs  excessive  rating  had 
arisen.  A  new  union-house  has  been  erected  for  the  City  parishes,  at  a  cost 
of  60,000/.  ;  this  sum  was  borrowed,  to  bo  repaid  out  of  the  rates  in  forty 
years :  but  though  the  law  allows  money  to  be  borrowed  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  it  does  not  permit  it  for  any  other ;  7000/.  has  been  expended  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  house,  and  this  must  be  paid  out  of  the  current  rates  of  the 
parishes.  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  a  poor  parish,  has  to  pay  888/.,  and  hence  the 
high  rates.  The  Churchwardens  were  willing  to  give  time  to  the  defendants, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  law  to  summon  them.  Alderman  Finnis  granted 
two  months  to  pay  the  rates,  and  promised  to  extend  the  time  if  necessary. 


An  extraordinary  robbery  was  committed  in  Aldersgate  Street  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum,  the  eminent  Eastern  scholar, 
lodges  in  the  second-floor  of  the  house  81  Aldersgate  Street.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  three  men,  fashionably  dressed,  inquired  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  for  Mr.  Cureton,  and  were  directed  to  go  up-stairs ;  they  did  so,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  descended,  and  left  the  place.  A  few  minutes 
later,  a  Mrs.  Wilson  took  some  milk  for  Mr.  Cureton’s  tea,  and  on  entering 
his  room  slio  found  him  extended  on  the  floor,  insensible,  his  face  quite 
black,  and  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his  forehead.  SeveD  hours  elapsed 
before  Mr.  Cureton  was  restored  to  consciousness.  He  then  intimated  that 
he  had  been  robbed.  It  seems  that  the  three  men  pretended  that  they 
wished  to  purchase  a  crown-piece  of  William  and  Mary.  Mr.  Cureton  showed 
them  one.  While  two  of  the  gang  were  inspecting  it,  the  third  stood  by  the 
door — probably  watching  if  any  one  ascended  the  stairs.  Mr.  Cureton 
turned  to  ask  him  to  be  seated  ;  at  that  instant  an  instrument  was  pressed 
round  his  throat,  depriving  him  of  all  power ;  and  he  was  struck  a  violent 
blow  over  the  right  eye  which  made  him  fall  senseless.  Then,  it  appears, 
the  villains  ransacked  the  place  ;  carrying  off  a  watch,  a  diamond  pin,  a  box 
of  cigars,  and  old  coins  worth  from  300/.  to  400/.  as  antiques  but  not  so 
many  shillings  if  melted  down  for  silver.  It  is  supposed  that  the  vice  in 
which  Mr.  Cureton’s  neck  was  grasped  was  formed  of  two  “  life-preservers  ” 
tied  together  at  one  end.  A  reward  of  50/.  has  been  offered  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  criminals.  Mr.  Cureton  was  convalescent  on  Monday. 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Antonio  Moltini  was  reexamined 
on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  possession  forged  notes  of  the  Venetian-Lom- 
bardy  Bank.  Kir.  Lee,  the  engraver  employed  by  the  prisoner,  stated  that 
Moltini  pretended  the  notes  were  to  be  used  as  tickets  by  labourers  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  mode  of  the  truck-system,  to  get  provisions  before  their 
wrnges  were  paid  :  but  Mr.  Lee  ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  words 
on  the  notes,  and  thenceforward  proceeded  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Police.  Besides  3000  notes  for  5  lire  each,  Moltini  ordered  a  note  for  60  lire 
to  be  copied,  and  1000  copies  to  be  printed.  He  was  again  remanded,  as  an 
Austrian  witness  is  required  to  prove  that  the  notes  are  fae-similes  of  those 
used  in  Lombardy. 

At  Marylebone  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Alexander  Shiver  junior,  a 
draper  of  Cheltenham,  was  charged  with  having  thrown  a  bottle  from  a 
train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  seriously  wounding  James  Wise,  a 
guard.  As  an  express-train  dashed  past  the  Farringdon  Road  station,  a  glass 
bottle  was  cast  from  a  window ;  Wise  was  standing  on  the  platform,  and  the 
bottle  struck  him  on  the  head ;  he  fell  senseless,  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  forehead.  The  number  of  the  carriage  was  noted ;  at  London  an  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  of  the  passengers  within ;  and  Mr.  Shiver  admitted  that  he 
threw  the  bottle  out  of  the  window,  at  the  request  of  another  passenger. 
Before  the  Magistrate,  the  accused  said  the  affair  was  quite  accidental ;  for 
to  the  best  of  lffs  belief  he  had  not  thrown  the  bottle  away  at  a  station.  He 
was  held  to  bail. 

On  Wednesday,  the  wounded  man  appeared,  with  his  head  strapped  up. 
A  surgeon’s  certificate  stated  that  some  weeks  would  elapse  before  the  wound 
would  be  cured.  The  bottle  seems  to  have  been  a  pint  porter-bottle.  Mr. 
SMver,  through  his  solicitor,  applied  to  be  allowed  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  making  a  money  compensation  to  Wise.  But  Mr.  Broughton  said  he 
could  not  consent  to  anything  like  a  compromise,  inasmuch,  as  the  offence 
was  one  of  a  nature  in  which  the  public  generally  are  materially  interested. 
He  had  given  due  aud  attentive  consideration  to  the  case  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  what  had  arisen  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
“accident,”  although  he  believed  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  injury  to  any  particular  person.  Eventually,  he  enlarged  the 
recognizances  for  a  week  ;  Kir.  Shiver  to  attend  the  local  Magistrates  if  they 
should  sit  in  the  mean  time. 

At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Dr.  Little,  of  Finsbury  Square, 
was  charged  with  assaulting  Charles  Day,  the  conductor  of  a  Chelsea  omni¬ 
bus.  Day  stated  that  one  of  Ms  horses  had  a  “jibbing  fit”  on  Ludgate  Hill, 
and  there  was  a  delay  of  five  minutes.  Dr.  Little  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  his  fare,  and  struck  Day  in  the  face.  Four  respectable  wit¬ 
nesses  contradicted  this.  There  was  a  delay  of  ten  minutes ;  the  grossest 
and  most  disgusting  cruelty  was  employed  to  force  the  horse  to  proceed  ;  when 
Dr.  Little  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  Day  was  violent,  seized  an  eye-glass  from 
the  gentleman’s  neck,  and  dragged  him  to  the  Police-station.  The  charge 
was  dismissed.  Day  was  then  glad  to  make  a  public  apology  to  Dr.  Little, 
to  avoid  legal  proceedings  against  himself. 

An  insolent  cabman  has  been  punished  by  the  Marlborough  Street  Magis¬ 
trate  for  wishing  that  Lady  Middleton  may  break  her  neck.  William  Webb 
was  hired  by  a  maid-servant  to  take  her  and  her  luggage — two  carpet-bags 
aud  two  boxes — from  No.  2  toNo.  17  Mount  Street,  the  residence  of  Viscount¬ 
ess  Middleton.  Of  course  the  fare  was  8 d. ;  but  the  modest  driver  demanded 
2s.  In  consequence  of  the  dispute  in  the  hall,  Lady  Middleton  left  the 
drawingroom  to  see  what  was  amiss  ;  when  she  learnt  the  particulars,  and 
that  Webb  had  already  been  paid  Is.  6r/.,  she  desired  him  to  leave  the  house. 
He  went,  but  loudly  expressed  a  hope  that  she  might  break  her  neck  the 
next  cab  she  got  into.  Before  the  Magistrate,  the  fellow  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  his  insolence.  Mr.  Hardwick  sent  him  to  prison  for  a  fortnight. 

At  Lambeth  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Alfred  Batham,  a  notorious  swell- 
mob  man,  and  a  young  woman  whose  name  is  not  published,  were  charged 
with  attempting  to  pick  pockets  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  A  Po¬ 
liceman  saw  Batham  try  several  pockets ;  the  young  woman  was  on  his  arm. 
The  notable  part  of  the  case  referred  to  the  female :  though  Batham  is  a 
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thief,  she  appears  to  belong  to  a  very  respectable  family ;  Batliam  had  been 
“  keeping  company  ”  with  her  for  some  time,  but  it  is  explained  that  his 
real  character  was  unknown  to  her  and  her  friends.  Mr.  Elliott  sent  the 
man  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  months  ;  he  discharged  the  sweet¬ 
heart,  hoping  that  the  peril  she  had  been  in  would  be  a  caution  to  her. 

On  Monday,  Eliza  Jones  alias  Long  and  Esther  Stone  were  finally  exam¬ 
ined  on  charges  of  defrauding  divers  persons.  These  women  appear  to  have 
been  offending  for  a  long  time.  Their  scheme  was  peculiar  :  they  entered  a 
shop,  purchased  a  small  article,  and  tendered  a  sovereign  in  payment ;  when 
they  had  received  the  change,  they  chaffered  about  the  price,  and  eventually 
declined  to  take  the  goods ;  the  sovereign  was  returned  and  the  change 
given  to  the  shopkeeper ;  then  the  women  changed  their  minds,  resolved  to 
take  the  articles,  and  got  possession  of  them  and  the  change,  talking  much, 
buying  some  other  article,  and  confusing  the  tradesman  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  he  should  not  perceive  that  he  had  not  received  the  sovereign.  In 
this  way  they  frequently  got  off  clear  with  sovereign,  goods,  and  change. 
A  tradesman  was  thus  defrauded  about  two  years  ago  ;  six  months  after,  the 
trick  was  tried  again  ;  lie  threatened  to  send  for  the  P dice,  and  then  the 
women  pretended  to  pick  up  the  sovereign  from  the  floor,  where,  they  said, 
it  must  have  accidentally  fallen.  They  depended  upon  utterly  confusing  the 
shopman  by  talking,  bating,  and  worrying  him,  so  that  he  really  should  not 
know  whether  he  had  got  the  sovereign  or  not.  They  were  committed  for 
trial  on  four  charges. 

A  Black  lias  been  committed  to  prison  from  the  Mansionhouse  for  walking 
the  streets  at  nights  dressed  as  a  woman.  The  impostor  said  he  had  escaped 
from  slavery  in  America  some  time  since,  and  he  was  destitute  of  means  of 
living.  He  called  himself  “Eliza  Scott,”  and  his  voice  and  looks  were 
feminine.  He  had  been  disguised  for  months. 

The  Com  Exchange  has  been  further  damaged  in  consequence  of  the  fire 
in  Mark  Lane.  An  immense  wall  fell  down  on  Saturday ;  had  not  precau¬ 
tions  been  taken  to  give  it  a  direction  from  the  Exchange,  that  structure 
might  have  been  ruined  by  it ;  as  it  was,  part  of  the  roof  was  destroyed,  a 
large  mass  of  brick-work  and  timber  falling  into  the  area  of  the  Exchange — 
fortunately,  no  one  was  near  at  the  time.  Another  large  wall  threatened  the 
building  ;  but  workmen  were  immediately  employed  to  pull  it  down,  and  the 
danger  was  thus  averted.  Temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  earryiug- 
ing  on  the  Monday  market.  The  numerous  firms  who  have  suffered  by  this 
fire  are  insured  in  divers  offices  to  the  extent  of  115, 900?.  ;  the  Phoenix  is 
liable  for  23,000?.,  the  Alliance  for  20,000?.,  the  Sun  for  18,000?.,  and  other 
companies  for  less  amounts. 

Ramsay,  a  young  man  working  in  the  formation  of  the  Great  northern 
Railway,  has  perished  by  a  fall  of  earth  near  the  Maiden  Lane  Bridge.  His 
companions  saw  the  descending  mass  and  evaded  it ;  but  Ramsay  was  over¬ 
whelmed. 


€jjf  IRnniras. 

The  Free-traders  of  Poole  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  political 
complexion  of  their  Parliamentary  representation.  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
Liberal  candidate,  has  been  returned  by  about  the  same  majority  over  his 
Protectionist  opponent,  Mr.  Savage,  that  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  obtained 
over  the  Free- trade  candidate  at  the  last  election  :  the  numbers  are  re¬ 
ported  as  188  for  Seymour,  against  167  for  Savage. 

Somewhat  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Cowling  has  withdrawn  from  the  contest 
for  Cambridge  University.  At  a  late  hour  on  'Wednesday  evening,  his 
committee  sent  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Wigram’s  committee — “They 
did  not  think  it  expedient  further  to  prolong  a  contest  which  they  had 
reason  to  believe  would  end  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Wigram,  and  which 
could  only  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  University.”  On  Thursday 
morning,  “  the  committee-rooms  were  denuded  of  their  placards,  and  all 
the  outward  signs  of  the  procedure  of  an  election.”  Mr.  Wigram’s  elec¬ 
tion  will  now  he  a  mere  matter  of  form, — unless  a  fresh  candidate  should 
start  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  which  there  is  no  likelihood.  , 


The  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Societies 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Liverpool,  which  were  held  on  Tuesday  and 
AVednesday,  at  Newark  and  Liverpool,  were  of  a  most  uninteresting 
kind.  At  the  first,  a  single  incident  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  Hildyard  was 
dwelling  on  the  benefits  which  the  farmers  would  secure  for  themselves 
by  exertions  to  keep  the  labourers  employed  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Mr.  Chowler,  the  eavalry-horse  hero  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  meeting 
some  months  since,  roared  out,  “  It’s  all  very  well,  that  is ;  but  how  can 
wre  employ  labourers  if  we  harint  money  to  pay  ’em  with  ?  ”  Air.  nild- 
yard  coolly  remarked,  that  in  civilized  society  no  gentleman  would  think 
of  rudely  interrupting  a  speaker,  but  would  wait  until  he  had  finished 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  if  he  had  anything  to  assert  in  opposition  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion.  This  rebuff  was 
received  with  evident  satisfaction  by  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Chowler  was 
literally  “shut  up.”  The  Liverpool  meeting  was  not  relieved  from 
tedium  even  by  Lord  Stanley’s  presiding  and  oratory.  A  halting  pun 
about  liberal  draining  and  profuse  irrigation  of  glasses  and  of  the  physical 
man — and  an  allusion  to  “  competition,”  not  enough  reprobated  to  pleaso 
some  of  the  audience — were  the  only  notable  points. 

The  city  of  AVorcester  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by  an  engine  and 
railway  train  on  AVednesday ;  the  Abbott’s  AVood  branch  line,  from  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  at  Spechley,  having  been  completed  with  one  line 
of  rail.  AVorcester  will  now  have  direct  communication  with  all  the 
main  lines.  The  Government  Inspector  went  over  the  line  on  AVednes¬ 
day,  and  next  Tuesday  it  will  he  opened  for  traffic. 

The  “  annoyances  and  litigation  ”  to  which  the  North-western  Rail¬ 
way  Company  have  been  subjected  in  respect  of  their  joint  share  in  the 
great  railway  station  at  Chester,  have  driven  them  to  resolve  on  building 
a  separate  station  for  their  own  through-traffic.  A  deputation  of  direc¬ 
tors,  with  Captain  Huish,  the  general  manager,  went  yesterday  week  to 
choose  a  favourable  site.  The  present  station,  forming  a  central  point  for 
all  the  lines  meeting  at  Chester,  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  in  the  kingdom.  The  cost  of  its  erection  has  been  100,000?., 
defrayed  by  four  companies ;  it  is  nearly  1000  feet  long,  and  has  every 
public  convenience. 

The  national  musical  festival  of  the  AVelsh,  called  “  the  Eisteddvod,” 
established  by  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  Prince  of  AberfFrau,  in  the  year  1100, 
and  continued  tricnnially,  with  historic  lapses,  till  the  present  day,  was 
this  year  celebrated  with  much  dignity  of  circumstance,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Rhuddlan,  mid-way  between  St.  Asaph  and  Rhyl. 
1  he  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  lent  the  honour  of  their  patronage  ;  the 


venerable  Lord  Mostyn  was  President ;  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  and  se¬ 
veral  other  Lords,  with  most  of  the  AVelsh  Prelates,  and  “upwards  of 
sixty  of  the  most  distinguished  gentry  in  the  Principality,”  were  among 
the  Vice-Patrons  ;  Air.  John  AVilliams,  M.P.,  was  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  proceedings  of  the  festival  were  extended  over  four  days.  On  thee 
first  day,  Tuesday,  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Eisteddvod  went 
in  procession  to  Penguern,  and  escorted  the  aged  President  on  horseback 
to  the  Castle.  The  ruinous  halls  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  by 
the  architect,  Air.  John  Jones;  who  is  also  known,  under  the  name  of  Tal- 
haiarn,  as  a  most  celebrated  modern  AVelsh  bard.  The  President  initiated 
the  proceedings  with  a  speech  of  eloquent  vigour,  to  be  envied  by  younger 
men  ;  and  the  competition  of  the  bards  began.  On  this  day  the  strife  was  in 
poetry  only.  The  grand  prize,  of  twenty-five  guineas  and  a  gold  medal, 
was  gained  by  Ynyswr  Cynddyn  ah  Cynfarche,  known  to  the  English  as 
the  Reverend  Evan  Evans  of  Christhton,  for  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  the 
Resurrection. 

On  AVednesday,  there  was  a  grand  dinner ;  with  speeches  distinguished 
by  an  ebullient  nationality,  which  the  President  and  other  influential  per¬ 
sons  with  difficulty  moderated.  The  AVelsh  party  chafe  at  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  their  national  festival  by  the  introduction,  as  was  particularly  to 
he  the  case  at  this  celebration,  of  foreign  music,  from  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  This  day  the  musical  contentions  wrere  witnessed.  Tal- 
haiarn,  in  an  address  of  impassioned  style,  exhorted  his  eoimtiymcn  to  a 
real  display  of  the  ancient  spirit.  The  successful  competitor,  among  ten, 
was  Air.  Ellis  Roberts,  harpist  to  the  Prince  of  AVales  :  his  performance 
is  described  by  the  reporter  of  the  Times  (who  shows  generally  a  sove¬ 
reign  contempt  for  the  AVelsh  harp)  as  a  really  striking  and  beautiful 
performance. 

“  All  the  rest,”  saj^s  the  reporter,  “  were  in  a  stylo  at  least  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  age.  Some  of  the  easy  rondos  and  airs,  with  variations,  of 
Alberti,  Nicolai,  and  others,  dedicated  to  juvenile  performers  on  the  piano 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  compared  to  them  ;  with  the  proviso,  that 
while  Alberti  and  Nicolai  were  always  correct  in  their  basses,  the  AVelsh 
harpers  are  always  the  contrary.” 

On  Thursday,  there  was  a  competition  in  the  performance  of  the  I’c- 
nillion,— “  poetical  blossoms,”  improvised  or  recited  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  harp.  This  performance  seems  to  have  been  little  interesting  to 
the  English  reporters,  and  to  have  been  but  moderately  so  to  the  AVelsh 
themselves.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  concert  of  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music  :  the  music  was  of  the  foreign  kind  which  the  AVelsh 
party  decried.  The  hand,  though  not  numerous,  was  entirely  composed 
of  efficient  performers,  and  played  with  great  vigour  and  decision. 

“  AVe  never  assisted,”  says  the  reporter  we  quote,  “at  a  concert  where 
more  enthusiasm  was  exhibited.  As  nearly  all  the  pieces,  and  nearly  all 
the  performers,  were  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  audience,  almost 
everything  came  upon  them  with  the  freshness  of  perfect  novelty,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  heartily  enjoyed.  The  overture  to  FideUo  introduced  Beethoven 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Dyfryn  Clwyd  (the  vale  of  C'lwyd),  who  gave  the  giant 
of  the  orchestra  a  reception  worthy  of  his  genius.  Air.  Machin,  with  one 
of  the  delicious  songs  of  the  Gardener,  from  II  Seraglio ,  was  applauded 
in  a  manner  that  proved  Alozart  to  be  as  acceptable  as  Beethoven  to  the 
AVelsli  auditors.  Air.  Sims  Reeves  created  quite  a  furore.” 

An  unfortunate  accident  put  a  premature  termination  to  the  concert  on 
Thursday.  Some  portion  of  the  carpentry  supporting  the  audience  gave 
way,  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  wore  instantly  gulfed  in  a  vault 
beneath. 

“  The  effect  was  electric.  The  crowd  that  filled  the  body  of  the  hail  rushed 
spontaneously  to  the  platform,  and  attempted  to  climb  up  the  barriers,  eager 
to  render  assistance ;  and  much  harm  was  effected  by  well-meaning  persons, 
who,  stepping  on  the  broken  oompartmenta  of  the  platform,  caused  other 
beams  and  fragments  of  planks  to  fall  on  the  unfortunate  persons  below, 
who,  as  the  fracture  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  platform,  were  cooped  up 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  to  extricate  them  was  a  difficult  matter.  At 
length,  however,  an  opening  was  effected  behind  the  platform,  through  some 
canvass  that  covered  one  of  the  larger  apertures  of  the  decayed  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  in  a  short  time  every  one  was  got  out.” 

Some  persons  were  seriously  hurt.  Airs.  Dawsou  of  Gronant,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  of  Abergele,  each  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  leg ;  and  Lady 
Johnson’s  ankle  was  sprained. 

Yesterday’s  proceedings  passed  off  with  a  success  little  diminished  by 
the  unfortunate  occurrence  on  Thursday.  The  Committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  promptly  had  the  defective  parts  of  the  structure  repaired  and 
strengthened,  and  the  President  set  an  example  of  confidence  by  vciy 
early  taking  his  place  close  to  the  spot  of  the  accident. 

The  musical  feature  of  the  day’s  programme  was  the  performance  of 
Handel’s  Messiah.  The  effect  was  immense :  this  performance,  it  is 
opined,  “  has  opened  a  new  musical  cera  for  AA'ales,  the  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.” 

The  proceedings  of  Friday  were  wound  up  by  the  quaint  formalities 
of  the  Gorsedd  Gwynnedd — the  Assembly  of  Bards — in  conferring  de¬ 
grees. 

“  The  spot  pitched  upon  for  this  very  ancient  ceremony  was  the  castle- 
yard,  within  the  precincts  of  the  moat.  The  Assembly  was  convened  about 
ten  o’clock,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  according  to  time-honoured  usage.  The 
twelve  stones  representing  the  months,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  centre  to 
signify  the  Gorsedd  or  throne  of  the  Arch-Druid,  were  arranged,  as  was  the 
sacred  circle  of  old,  with  a  large  entrance  facing  due  South.  None  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  sacred  circle  but  the  Arch-l)ruid,  Druids,  and 
their  officers.  The  bards  and  ovates,  at  the  invitation  of  the  heads  of  the 
ceremony,  then  appeared  in  order,  bareheaded,  as  they  were  respectively  to 
be  installed  in  the  various  grades  of  distinction  conferred  upon  them. 
The  sword,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  altar,  was  unsheathed,  by 
the  assistant  hard,  and  the  presiding  hard  pointed  it  to  his  own  breast,' — a 
type  of  his  resolution  to  injure  no  one,  and  never  to  use  it  except  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  nature  of  the  ceremony  having  been  expounded  by 
the  Arch-Druid  of  Gwynedd  in  AVelsh  and  English,  the  bards  and  ovates  were 
called  upon  to  enter  his  circle,  and  take  part  in  the  installation  of  such  per¬ 
sons  as  were  found  competent  to  graduate  as  bards.  Those  who  responded  to 
the  summons  were  obliged  to  make  their  acknowledgments  in  verse. 
Others  were  summoned  to  take  rank  as  Druids,  which  was  only  eligible  to 
the  ministers  of  religion,  the  office  of  Druidism  being  purely  spiritual. 
There  were  several  initiated.  In  response  to  the  summons  to  take  grade  as 
ovates,  Gwylim  Arfon  (AVilliam  of  Carnarvon — AVilliam  Powis  Smith)  came 
forward  and  claimed  his  right  to  that  distinction  in  Gwynedd,  fa  particular 
division  of  North  AVales,)  as  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  journal  which  devotes 
great  consideration  to  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of  AVelsh  litera- 
t  ire.  This  gentleman’s  claim  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  Arch-Druid,  who 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  services  performed ;  and  he  was  forthwith  invested 
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with  the  green  riband,  (the  sign  of  ovateship,)  in  addition  to  the  blue  ri¬ 
band,  (the  sign  of  bardism,)  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon  him  at  a 
previous  Eisteddvod.  Gwylini  Arfon  replied  in  an  appropriate  address,  which 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  by  the  surrounding  bards ;  and  his  address 
was  placed  upon  record  by  order  of  the  Arch-Druid.” 

The  managing  Committee  of  the  Eisteddvod  have  issued  a  report  on 
the  causes  of  Thursday’s  accident,  in  which  they  severely  censure  the 
builder  of  the  structure — 

“  We  attribute  the  accident  entirely  to  the  defective  and  unworkmanlike 
manner  in  which  the  timbers  are  put  together  at  the  West  end  of  the  Castle ; 
most  of  the  supporters  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  rested  being  in  several 
pieces,  and  not  protected  by  braces  or  holdfasts.  Owing  to  these  imper¬ 
fections,  the  superstructure  was  not  sufficiently  able  to  resist  the  oscillations 
which  must  have  been  anticipated  from  the  applause  that  followed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  first  female  candidate  on  the  triple  harp.  We  consider  that 
such  a  palpable  imperfection  ought  not  to  have  existed,  and  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  builder  or  contractor,  and  also  that  of  the  other  persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  receive  the  work  from  the  contractor’s  hands  and  to  report 
upon  its  efficiency,  have  been  highly  reprehensible.  With  regard  to  the 
culpable  conduct  of  the  builder  in  particular,  we  are  unable  to  find  words  to 
express  our  censure  and  indignation.” 

The  reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle . expressly  fixes  the  blame  on  Mr. 
J ones,  the  architect  and  bard,  and  states  that  he  departed  for  Liverpool  to 
evade  the  storm  of  condemnation :  hut  the  reporter  of  the  Times  has  a 
passage  to  the  exact  contrary — “We  state  with  pleasure  the  opinion  una¬ 
nimously  expressed,  that  no  fault  is  imputed  to  Talhaiam,  the  architect, 
in  the  accident  that  happened  yesterday  morning.” 


The  legal  informations  before  the  Penrith  Magistrates  arising  out  of  the 
fracas  between  Lord  Brougham’s  fishermen  and  the  keepers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Musgrave  with  the  watchers  of  the  Penrith  Angling  Association,  were 
heard  on  Tuesday.  The  local  interest  in  the  affair  being  great,  there  was 
a  very  full  attendance  of  the  bench  and  the  public  :  Lord  Brougham  was 
not  present,  he  was  represented  by  a  solicitor  and  barrister ;  and  his 
brother,  Master  William  Brougham,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  and  Mr. 
Wellesley,  were  among  the  numerous  witnesses  called  for  his  side.  It 
appears  that  Lord  Brougham  is  desirous  of  trying  the  question  whether  the 
Solway  Act  applies  to  salmon-trout  and  other  fishes  as  well  as  to  sal¬ 
mon  :  he  contends  that  it  applies  only  to  salmon,  and  to  salmon-fishing. 
It  was  with  the  intention  to  put  this  question  in  issue  that  he  took  his 
men  on  the  fishing  expedition  mentioned  last  week  ;  and  the  party  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  present  (their  ladies  joining  them)  were  there  to  secure  the  most 
speetahle  evidence  as  to  the  res  gestoe.  The  river  had  been  similarly  fished 
several  days  before,  and  notice  had  been  given  of  the  intention  to  fish  on 
this  occasion.  In  bringing  to  legal  issue  his  interpretation  of  the  Solway 
Act,  however,  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  have  made  his  men  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel’s  general  act  regulating  the  periods  of  taking 
fish  and  the  engines  which  may  he  used.  The  personal  assaults  seem  to 
have  happened  by  surprise,  and  equally  against  the  desire  of  Lord  Brough¬ 
am  and  of  his  opponents  Sir  George  Musgrave  and  the  Angling  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Penrith.  After  eight  hours  of  investigation,  it  was  determined 
by  the  Bench  that  the  fishermen  had  contravened  the  general  act :  one 
of  them  was  fined  51. ;  the  fine  was  paid ;  and  the  other  cases  were  ami¬ 
cably  dropped.  The  cases  under  the  Solway  Act  were  reserved  for  further 
careful  deliberation.  The  assault  cases  were  mutually  withdrawn. 


Six  hundred  of  the  workers  in  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage’s  mill  at  Manchester 
have  “  struck”  ;  they  say  then  employer  has  been  paying  them  25  per  cent 
less  than  other  manufacturers,  and  they  demand  equal  wages. 

At  the  Ruthin  County  Court,  on  Saturday  week,  before  Mr.  E.  L.  Richards, 
Judge,  W.  Pierce  brought  an  action  against  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur¬ 
gesses  of  the  borough  of  Ruthin,  to  recover  the  sum  of  11/.  3s.,  the  balance  of 
an  account  owing  for  lighting  the  town  with  the  self-generating  gas.  Mr. 
Adams,  solicitor,  appeared  for  plaintiff,  and  stated  that  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  craved  time,  as  they  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  pay  the  amount 
in  full.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  and  a  month’s  time  allowed 
for  payment.' — Chester  Chronicle. 


The  inquest  on  the  nine  men  killed  at  Brentwood  was  resumed  on  Mon¬ 
day.  From  the  evidence  then  given,  it  seemed  that  no  blame  rested  on  the 
people  managing  the  passenger-train.  The  whistle  was  blown  several  times  ; 
the  speed  was  slackened  to  about  ten  miles  an  hour  on  approaching  Brent¬ 
wood  station  ;  and  when  the  men  were  seen  every  effort  was  made  to  stop 
the  train.  The  whistle  seems  to  have  been  heard  by  few  of  the  people,  in 
consequence  of  the  noise  made  by  the  steam  of  the  ballast-engine,  which 
stood  near  the  men,  It  does  not  appear  that  means  are  taken  upon  the 
Eastern  Counti»s  line  to  inform  drivers  where  men  will  be  at  work  upon  the 
road,  though  on  some  other  railways  this  is  done.  The  “  gangsman”  called 
out  to  the  labourers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  a  train  was  due ;  but  he  either 
was  unheard  or  unheeded  by  those  who  perished.  Snowdon,  the  driver  of 
the  passenger-train,  was  examined.  In  the  course  of  his  statement  he  said — 
“I  had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  ballasting  near  Brentwood  but  “  if 
I  had  known  the  men  were  ballasting  there,  I  should  have  come  by  the  spot 
at  the  same  speed.  I  have  read  the  Company’s  rules,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  regulations  for  drivers  with  respect  to  ballasting.”  The  Coroner  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Great  Western  Company  give  forms  to  their  drivers  show¬ 
ing  where  repairs  are  going  on.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
said  that  this  matter  should  be  looked  to,  and  the  plan  adopted  if  necessary ; 
but  Mr.  Ashcroft,  the  superintendent  of  works,  said  there  was  nothing  in  the 
form  which  is  not  attended  to  on  the  Eastern  Counties  line, — meaning,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  form  refers  to  repairs  after  the  actual  breaking  up  of 
any  portion  of  the  road,  and  not  to  the  constant  and  ordinary  ballasting.  After 
the  Jury  had  deliberated  for  some  time,  they  returned  this  verdict — “  That 
the  death  of  the  nine  men  has  been  caused  by  misadventure ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Jury  express  their  regret  that  more  caution  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ercised  for  the  protection  of  the  men  employed  on  the  line.” 

On  Friday  last,  a  large  excursion-party  came  from  Bath  and  Bristol  to 
London.  On  the  return  in  the  evening,  two  trains  were  started  to  convey 
the  visiters  back.  One  safely  arrived  at  its  destination,  but  as  the  other 
passed  the  Wootton  Bassett  station  it  ran  into  a  horse-box  which  was  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  down-rails.  The  engine  and  tender  plunged  into  a  turnip- 
field,  and  the  driver  and  fireman  were  thrown  off,  but  neither  was  seriously 
hurt.  The  coupling-iron  between  two  of  the  carriages  broke,  and  thus  only 
four  carriages  left  the  road  :  the  first  was  overturned,  and  the  others  were 
violently  dashed  together.  Upwards  of  twenty  passengers  were  hurt  more 
or  less.  Mrs.  Lewis  whe  of  the  High  Bailiff  of  Bath,  was  found  insensible, 
and  slifAvat  Ahdughrttfbe  in  danger ;  but  she  has  rallied.  Dr.  Herapath,  of 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Briggf)  of  the  same  city,  were  wounded  in  the  head  :  Mrs. 
Healey,  of  Bath',  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  collar-bone.  After  a  delay  of 
some  hoftre;  tfie-  mail-train  took  forward  part  of  the  passengers,  and  the  rest 


were  taken  at  a  later  hour  by  the  goods-train  engine.  Much  alarm  was  felt 
at  Bath  and  Bristol,  the  last  of  the  excursion-party  not  arriving  at  the  latter 
city  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

On  Monday,  William  White,  a  policeman  on  the  railway,  was  charged  be¬ 
fore  the  Swindon  Magistrates  with  neglect  of  duty  in  omitting  to  see  that 
the  line  was  clear  near  the  station.  The  station-master  at  Wootton  Bassett 
stated  that  it  was  the  prisoner’s  duty  to  see  that  the  horse-box,  which 
was  on  a  siding,  was  properly  secured.  [No  explanation  is  given  of  how  the 
horse-box  got  on  to  the  main  line :  it  is  suggested  that  the  wind  blew  it 
there ;  but  if  it  had  been  secured  by  “  scotches,”  or  wooden  wedges,  it 
could  not  have  moved  from  the  siding.]  The  man  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself  :  he  said  that  the  day  policeman  told  him,  when  he  went  on  duty, 
that  the  line  was  clear  ;  he  had  frequently  looked  up  the  rails  and  saw  that 
they  were  clear ;  he  had  many  other  things  of  more  importance  to,  look  to- 
arranging  and  watching  luggage  to  be  forwarded  by  down-trains,  and  at¬ 
tending  to  a  signal-lamp  which  might  have  been  disarranged  if  he  had  left 
it.  The  Magistrates  thought  the  charge  against  White  made  out,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  him  to  imprisonment  for  two  months. 

The  directors  have  issued  orders  that  henceforth  all  sidings  on  their  line 
shall  have  fixed  scotches  placed  upon  them,  to  prevent  carriages  or  trucks 
drifting  by  any  possibility  on  to  the  main  line.  These  scotches  are  to  he 
locked  oh  to  the  rail,  so  as  to  obviate  either  wilful  or  accidental  displace¬ 
ment.  Within  the  last  week,  loose  rails  have  been  found  placed  by  some 
miscreants  across  both  the  Great  Western  and  the  South  Devon  lines ;  hut, 
fortunately,  the  engines  themselves  have  removed  them.  The  companies 
have  offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  miscreants. 

A  serious  accident  happened  at  the  Hitchin  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  on  Saturday  night.  A  cattle-train  was  moved  from  the  up  to  the 
down  line,  to  allow  two  up-trains  to  pass ;  a  down-train  from  London  was 
expected,  but  it  was  thought  that  effective  measures  had  been  taken  to  stop 
it  from  running  into  the  cattle-train  ;  from  some  mismanagement,  however, 
the  down-train  dashed  against  the  stationary  one.  The  driver  was  thrown 
off  the  engine,  and  hurt  internally ;  one  of  the  fireman’s  legs  was  broken, 
a  lady  passenger  suffered  fractures  of  ribs,  and  other  persons  were  hurt.  The 
two  engines  of  the  cattle-train  and  the  one  which  drew  the  passenger-train 
were  all  so  much  damaged  by  the  shock  as  to  be  rendered  almost  useless. 

Part  of  the  Hereford  mail-train  was  forced  off  the  rails,  near  Admaston, 
the  other  night,  by  running  over  two  cows  which  had  strayed  on  to  the  line. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  passenger  was  hurt. 


Sarah  Chesham,  of  Clavering  in  Essex,  was  some  time  since  tried  for 
poisoning  her  two  children  and  other  persons,  but  was  acquitted,  owiug  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  against  her.  After  her  return  home, 
her  husband  died  under  suspicious  circumstances ;  an  inquiry  took  place ; 
and  Sarah  Chesham  is  again  in  prison,  on  the  charge,  made  by  Government 
officials,  of  poisoning  her  husband. 

The  inquest  on  the  body  of  Rebecca  Uphill,  Mr.  Severne’s  housemaid,  who 
died  at  Brixton,  near  Laughame,  has  terminated  in  a  verdict  of  “Wilful 
murder  ”  against  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  the  cook.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  body 
of  the  deceased  ;  Gibbs  had  predicted  both  her  death  and  Mrs.  Severne’s,  for 
she  had  seen  “  corpse  candles”  ;  she  was  observed  to  put  a  white  powder  in 
the  broth  that  killed  the  girl  ;  and  white  sediment  was  seen  in  the  saucepan, 
which  Gibbs  carefully  washed  out.  She  herself  directed  that  the  broth  that 
was  left  should  be  put  in  the  hog- trough;  it  killed  a  sow,  and  seventeen  pigs 
were  made  ill :  these  circumstances  were  mainly  instrumental  in  exciting 
suspicion.  Mrs.  Severne  had  died  about  six  weeks  before,  suddenly ;  the  doctor 
thought  that  cholera  had  carried  off  both  her  and  the  servant.  The  lady’s 
body  has  been  exhumed,  and  Mr.  Herapath  has  detected  arsenic  in  it.  An 
inquest  in  this  case  has  been  commenced. 

Seaton,  a  baker  of  Spalding,  has  killed  himself  by  taking  a  large  quantity 
of  arsenic  ;  ashamed  to  face  the  approaching  publicity  of  his  atrocious  con¬ 
duct  in  seducing  his  own  daughter 

Police-constable  Harrison,  of  the  Constabulary  Rural  Police,  stationed  at 
the  village  of  Llanrhystyd,  having  occasion  to  come  to  Aberystwith  on  busi¬ 
ness,  left  his  wife  at  home.  No  sooner  had  the  Policeman  turned  his  back 
than  a  robbery  was  committed  by  a  tramp  at  a  farm-house  not  far  distant 
from  the  village.  The  Policeman’s  wife  having  received  information,  imme¬ 
diately  started  off,  and  came  up  with  the  tramp  with  the  stolen  property  on 
his  person.  She  secured  the  thief,  and  detained  him  until  her  husband  re¬ 
turned.' — North  Wales  Chronicle. 

There  has  been  another  fire  at  Gravesend.  It  broke  out  at  No.  25  Queen 
Street,  and  No.  24  was  soon  in  flames.  When  the  engines  arrived,  the  efforts 
of  the  firemen  were  wisely  directed  to  save  the  adjoining  premises  ;  and  they 
succeeded,  though  the  entire  side  of  the  street  was  timber-built.  Two  houses 
were  consumed,  and  two  others  damaged ;  but  the  whole  loss  was  less  than 
might  have  been  expected. 


IRELAND. 

The  Lord- Lieutenant  has  returned  to  Dublin  Castle.  One  of  his  first 
“  measures”  since  his  return  is  the  reply  to  an  address  presented  by  the 
market-town  of  Lurgan,  in  the  North.  The  address  contained  an  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  tenant-right.  Reminding  the  signers  of  the  address  “  of 
the  difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  legislative  interference  with  con¬ 
tracts  between  individuals,  and  in  framing  a  general  law  for  cases  which 
must  often  differ  widely  from  each  other,”  Lord  Clarendon  says— “  No 
good  end  can  he  served  by  arraying  against  each  other  interests  'which 
rightly  understood  are  identical,  or  by  putting  forward  claims  which  are 
unreasonable,  and  cannot  therefore  be  entertained  by  the  Legislature.” 

The  Tenant  League  has  published  its  programme — fortified  by  opinions 
of  its  legality  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Mr.  Hagan,  and  Sir  Colman  O’Logh- 
len  ;  and  has  commenced  its  campaign  of  agitation.  Great  meetings  have 
been  held  at  Enniscorthy,  the  capital  of  Wexford,  and  at  Kilkenny.  Mr. 
Gavan  Duffy,  Mr.  Shea  Lalor,  Mr.  David  Bell  of  Ballibay,  and  Mr. 
Lucas,  were  the  best-known  speakers.  The  speaking,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Duffy’s  hoarseness,  and  Mr.  Lalor’s  affliction  with  a  “raging  tooth¬ 
ache,”  is  described  by  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  “exceedingly  able,  argu¬ 
mentative,  and  eloquent,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  applause”  ;  but 
we  observe  in  it  nothing  worthy  of  specific  reproduction.  The  feature  of 
the  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  was  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Shee,  the  accomplished  lawyer  and  advocate  of  the  English  bar. 

Mr.  Shee  “  confessed  that  lie  was  an  early,  convert  to  the  main  principle 
on  which  the  League  is  founded.”  In  Ireland  the  position  of  the  tenant 
differs  essentially  from  his  position  in  England :  “  he  is  not  a  free  agent  ”  ; 
he  is  “  in  the  position  of  the  merchant  seaman  who  arrives  from  a  long  voy¬ 
age  in  a  port  where  others  like  him  are  in  need  of  employment  and  require 
protection.”  The  Irish  people  never  had  a  better  opportunity  to  influence 
their  position  by  their  votes.  The  calamity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  death  will 
give  rise  to  new  combinations,  and  to  a  new  struggle  by  public  men  for 
place  :  the  whole  weight  of  the  Tenant  League  thrown  into  the  struggle, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  a  good  landlord  and  tenant  act. 
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Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  M.P.,  was  present  at  the  Kilkenny  meeting,  to  give 
his  “  support  to  the  movement,”  also  to  “  receive  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents.” 

The  judicial  changes  reported  last  week,  but  left  in  doubt  by  the  latest 
accounts,  are  this  week  confirmed.  Mr.  Attorney- General  Monahan  be¬ 
comes  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Judge 
Doherty;  and  Mr.  Solicitor- General  is  promoted  to  be  Attorney- General. 
The  delay  in  determination  is  ascribed  to  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  late  Law-adviser  at  the  Castle,  to  throw  up  his  recently  accept¬ 
ed  appointment  as  Judge  in  the  Insolvency  Court  and  secure  the  place 
Vacant  by  the  rise  of  Mr.  Ilatchell.  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  Q.C.,  brother 
of  the  Member  of  Parliament,  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  Solicitor- 
General. 

Mr.  HatchelT  s  reelection  for  'Windsor  will,  of  course,  he  a  mere  for¬ 
mality. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  persists,  on  behalf  of  “the  Castle,”  in  its  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Pope  will  not  denounce  the  Colleges — 

“  We  repeat  it — a  full  moiety,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the  Catholic  Bishops 
repudiate  the  notion  that  they  have  denounced  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  National  Education.  The  lay  Catholics  of  Ireland  agree  with  the  Most 
Reverend  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  full  moiety  of  the  Catholic  Pre¬ 
lates . The  Pope  has  acceded  to  the  French  system,  and  it  is  simply 

ridiculous  to  pretend  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  repudiate 
the  much  more  Catholic  system  of  Ireland.” 

At  the  time  of  the  famine  in  Ireland  a  subscription  was  made  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  there  are  a  vast  number  of  Irish  emigrants, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  at  Vienna  prevented  the  transmission  of  the  fund  so  raised 
until  recently,  when  it  was  sent  through  our  Government  for  distribution. 
The  sum  of  3200 1.  has  been  received  ;  and,  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  has  been  forwarded  to  Ireland,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
proportions  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  the  several  Provinces, 
— Dr.  Slattery,  for  Munster,  1200f. ;  Dr.  M‘Hale,  for  Connaught,  12001. ; 
Dr.  Murray,  for  Leinster,  2601. ;  Dr.  Cullen,  for  Ulster,  5401.  ;  total, 
32001. 

The  system  of  crop-lifting  is  said  to  spread  in  Kilkenny  county.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Police  reserve,  forty  strong,  has  been  sent  down  from  Dub¬ 
lin  to  aid  the  local  powers  in  checking  it. 

Mr.  Roger  North,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  Kilduff  House,  King’s  County, 
was  assassinated  on  Monday  afternoon,  soon  after  leaving  a  friend  who  had 
driven  him  in  his  car  for  a  mile  or  so.  His  corpse  was  found  on  the  road, 
about  a  mile  from  his  house ;  “  no  less  than  twenty-seven  slugs  and  pellets 
had  penetrated  the  chest  and  side.” 

A  young  man  has  met  with  a  horrible  death  at  a  com-grinding  mill  at 
Newport  in  Tipperary :  his  arm  was  caught  by  the  machinery,  his  body  was 
dragged  in,  and.  he  was  ground  to  pieces. 

While  a  large  iron  rib  was  hoisted  to  its  place  on  the  Cork  and  Bandon 
Railway,  one  of  the  workmen  let  go  the  guide-rope,  the  mass  fell,  and  cut 
off  the  head  of  a  labourer  as  if  he  had  been  guillotined. 


SCOTLAND. 

A  slight  intermingling  of  state  affairs  varies  the  even  course  of  the 
Royal  retirement  at  Balmoral.  The  Queen  held  a  Privy  Council  on 
Tuesday  ;  at  which  were  present  Prince  Albert,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
Prancis  Baring,  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  It  was  ordered  that  Parliament 
be  further  prorogued  from  Tuesday  the  15th  October  to  Thursday  the 
14th  November. 

Prince  Albert  regularly  pursues  his  amusements  of  shooting  and  deer¬ 
stalking.  One  reads  with  increasing  astonishment  at  her  Majesty’s 
prowess,  that  she  “accompanied”  her  consort  when  he  stalked  deer  in 
the  forest  of  Invergelder,  on  Saturday. 

The  Messieurs  Distin  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
beautiful  and  skilful  harmonies. 

The  Queen  gave  a  ball  on  Thursday,  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Royal  pro¬ 
perties  of  Balmoral,  Abergeldie,  and  Birkhall. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  one  of  her  Majesty’s  guests. 

The  Premier  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bedford,  at  her 
Highland  residence,  the  Doune  of  Rothiemurchus,  Inverness-shire.  The 
people  of  the  district  gave  him  a  warm  reception ;  erecting  triumphal 
arches  on  his  way,  and  meeting  him  at  the  margin  of  the  Spey,  where  he 
had  to  cross,  with  an  address  which  flatteringly  alluded  to  his  exertions 
for  good  government,  and  prayed  the  prolongation  of  his  life — especially 
by  such  rural  sojoumings  as  this  one  he  was  now  making.  Lord 
John  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  expressed  much  gratification  at  the 
good-will  shown  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  waited  the  Duchess 
to  embrace  him  affectionately,  and  his  family,  as  they  landed.  At  night 
a  huge  bonfire  was  lighted  on  the  summit  of  Ord  Bain,  the  gleam  of 
which  shone  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  down  the  course  of  the  rapid 
Spey. 

The  cattle-dealers  and  farmers  of  Glasgow  are  devising  measures  to 
establish  a  new  cattle-market  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  municipality. 

The  number  of  Irish  reapers  who  have  entered  Scotland  this  year,  yia 
the  Clyde,  is  estimated  at  more  than  2000, 

Among  the  acts  passed  in  the  late  session,  was  one  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  in  Scotland.  It  is  similar  to  the  one 
passed  last  year  for  England.  It  should  be  known  that  throughout  Great 
Britain  persons  who  offend  against  either  act  can  be  apprehended  without 
a  warrant  and  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

An  extraordinary  case  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Dunoon  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  last.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Grant, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmodan,  or  Glendarllel,  was  charged  with  having 
been  in  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Glasgow  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  or 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May  1848.  In  that  house  he  was 
robbed  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  he  caused  the  whole  inmates  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  taken  to  the  Police-office ;  where,  in  entering  the  charge,  he 
called  himself  John  Gordon,  a  teacher  from  Aberdeen.  The  fact  of  a  per¬ 
son  having  been  robbed  in  the  house  in  question,  and  of  having  appeared 
at  the  Police-office  and  given  the  name  of  John  Gordon,  was  not  dis¬ 
puted,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  police-officers,  and  by  the  books  of  the 
Police  Court.  The  question,  therefore,  which  went  to  proof  was,  whether 
the  party  in  question  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grant.  The  defence  set  up 
was  an  alibi ;  and  four  witnesses  were  adduced,  who  swore  that  Mr.  Grant 
spent  the  night  of  the  2d  and  morning  of  the  3d  of  May  1848  in  Greenock, 


and  that  they  had  been  in  his  company  there,  and  had  transacted  business 
with  him.  In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  proved  by  no  fewer  than  eight  wit¬ 
nesses  connected  with  the  Police  establishment,  including  the  Procurator- 
fiscal  and  three  of  the  superior  criminal  officers,  that  Mr.  Grant  (whom  they 
pointed  out  in  court,  and  fully  identified)  was  the  party  in  question  ;  and 
that  it  was  Mr.  Grant  who  entered  the  charge  at  the  Police-office,  and  then 
gave  his  name  as  John  Gordon.  In  addition  to  this  mass  of  evidence,  three 
other  respectable  witnesses  deponed  that  they  had  been  in  company  with  Mr. 
Grant  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  when  the  alibi  witnesses  said  they  had  been 
with  him  in  Greenock.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proof,  the  Presbytery  una¬ 
nimously  found  Mr.  Grant  guilty  of  the  charge  as  libelled.  Against  this  de¬ 
cision  Mr.  Grant  appealed. — Glasgow  Courier. 


A  romance  from  real  life  is  told  by  the  Glasgow  Herald.  “In  the  even¬ 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  when  the  typhus  fever  was  making 
its  ravages  amongst  the  poor  in  the  populous  districts  of  Glasgow,  a  female 
was  often  heard  singing  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement  before  the  Western 
Club  House.  Her  dress  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  petticoat  and  a 
shawl.  With  the  latter  she  covered  her  face,  head,  breast,  and  shoulders. 
The  passer-by  could  not  distinguish  whether  she  was  well-formed  or  crooked, 
good-looking  or  marked  by  the  small-pox,  young  or  old  ;  but  the  musical 
connoisseur  could  judge,  from  the  melancholy  strains  that  forced  their  way 
from  within  the  all-protecting  shawl,  that  the  sounds  came  from  the  voice 
of  a  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  never  solicited  alms,  but  took 
whatever  was  given  her  with  a  curtsey,  and  now  and  then  with  a  blessing, 
murmured  in  a  low  voice.  One  night,  when  ‘  the  winds  were  whistling 
cold,’  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  two  young  Gorman 
gentlemen  were  passing  the  girl ;  who  was  striving  all  in  her  power,  against 
wind  and  weather,  to  keep  her  features  concealed  from  the  world.  They 
gave  her  a  trifle  and  hurried  on,  always  accompanied  by  the  heart¬ 
touching  tones  of  her  voice.  Suddenly  one  of  them  stopped  and  said, 

‘  Do  you  hear  that  voice  ?  what  beauty  and  power !  Does  no  one  try  to 
save  the  possessor  of  such  a  voice  from  destruction  ?  shall  a  girl  with  such  a 
gift  from  Heaven  die  from  hunger,  or  worse  ?  ’  ‘  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do,’ 
answered  the  other.  They  returned,  called  the  watchman  of  the  district, 
and  sought  information  from  him.  The  watchman  could  say  very  little  about 
her.  He  did  not  know  where  she  lived,  nor  what  her  name  was',  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  her  face ;  but  he  gave  her  an  excellent  character,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge.  He  was  told  to  ask  for  her  name  and  address ;  and  one  morning, 
after  having  got  this,  the  two  young  philanthropists  went  to  the  assigned 
place,  but  were  very  much  disappointed  by  finding  that  no  such  place  existed. 
After  having  again  spoken  to  the  watchman,  they  got  an  answer  through 
him  that  the  girl  purposely  gave  a  wrong  address,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
young  men,  and  that  she  also  decidedly  refused  to  give  her  right  name  and 
address,  or  to  go  to  see  any  person  ;  adding,  that  ‘  no  one  knew  who  she  was, 
andno  one  ever  should  know.’  After  about  a  month’s  diplomatic  negotiations 
by  means  of  the  watchman,  the  girl  agreed  at  last  to  visit  a  German  lady, 
universally  esteemed  in  Glasgow  for  her  kindness  and  benevolence.  Arrived 
there,  and  putting  the  jealous  shawl  aside,  a  pale  interesting  face  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  girl  gave  satisfactory  references  as  to  her  former  life.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  she  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh  ;  that,  having  become  destitute 
from  the  death  of  her  father,  the  illness  of  other  members  of  her  family, 
(they  were  bed-rid  with  fever,)  and  many  other  circumstances,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  work  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  sick  mother  and  young  brother, 
and  being  possessed  of  a  good  voice — her  only  family  inheritance — she  re¬ 
solved  to  try  to  make  a  precarious  living  by  singing  in  the  streets  during  the 
twilight  and  evening.”  She  sang  some  of  her  songs.  On  hearing 
her  voice,  Mr.  Seligmann,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  first  noticed  her 
in  the  street,  observed  that  it  was  not  the  voice  he  had  been  so  much 
astonished  at  :  indeed,  he  had  before  observed  that  the  voice  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  on  some  nights,  and  no  more  than  ordinarily  good  on  others. 
It  was  at  last  discovered  that  the  girl  had  an  elder  sister,  who  generally 
lived  at  Paisley,  but  when  in  Glasgow  relieved  her  in  her  task.  This 
sister  was  sent  for,  and  she  proved  the  owner  of  the  remarkable  voice.  The 
character  of  the  family  was  found  to  be  excellent.  In  the  end,  another 
benevolent  German  lady  gave  the  elder  girl  education -lessons,  and  Mr.  Selig¬ 
mann  taught  her  singing  and  the  pianoforte.  “When  her  kind  instructress 
left  Glasgow,  the  girl  was  put  at  board  to  different  respectable  families  in 
succession,  and  her  education  soon  took  a  higher  bent.  Her  conduct  and 
diligence  gave  great  pleasure  to  her  patrons,  who  by  private  subscription 
raised  a  sum  of  money  for  her  support.  After  more  than  two  years’  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Glasgow  it  was  considered  expedient  to  send  her  to  Germany  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  higher  branch  of  musical  study  than  this  country  affords.”  “From 
thence,  where  she  has  been  labouring  successfully  about  eighteen  months,, 
we  receive  the  most  flattering  accounts  of  her  voice,  the  compass  of  which  is 
from  G  below  the  lines  to  E  flat  in  alt,  nearly  three  octaves.  We  hear, 
moreover,  that  she  makes  great  progress  in  every  female  accomplishment, 
and  that  she  is  received  into  the  best  society.  As  she  is  to  appear  soon  in 
concerts  in  her  native  country,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  her  history,  and  to  interest  them  in  her  behalf.  The 
name  of  the  handsome  young  lady,  in  whose  elegant  manners,  ladylike  de¬ 
portment,  and  great  musical  abilities,  no  one  would  find  out  any  trace  of  the 
street-singer,  is  Christina  Dawson.” 

“  The  father  of  Miss  Dawson  was  through  life  an  industrious  mechanic, 
originally,  we  believe,  from  Rothsay.  Christina,  the  heroine  of  the  above 
little  story,  is  his  eldest  child.  The  widowed  Mrs.  Dawson,  with  her  second 
daughter  and  son,  are  now  in  Edinburgh ;  where  they  have  been,  by  the 
kind  aid  of  Miss  Dawson’s  patrons,  put  into  a  small  and  respectable  way  of 
gaining  their  livelihood,  so  that  they  are  now  placed  beyond  the  necessity 
of  depending  upon  eleemosynary  aid.  Miss  Dawson’s  professional  career,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  further  remove  them  from  want,  and  may,  as  she  has 
always  shown  great  filial  and  sisterly  affection  towards  her  relatives,  place 
them  in  a  more  comfortable  position  in  society  than  their  late  gloomy  pros¬ 
pects  would  have  led  them  to  hope  for.” 


The  Braemar  gathering  for  the  Highland  games,  which,  from  the  presence 
of  her  Majesty  and  the  Court,  has  become  unusually  attractive,  was  also,  this 
season,  unfortunately  fatal.  One  young  man,  who,  we  understand,  would 
have  been  a  competitor,  was,  while  bathing  in  the  Dee  at  Castleton,  in  the 
morning,  carried  off  by  the  current  and  drowned.  Another  person,  while 
crossing  the  Dee  to  the  lawn  where  the  games  are  held,  observed  the  dead 
body  of  a  child  in  the  river,  and  on  taking  it  out  he  recognized  the  corpse  of 
his  own  child,  who  had  got  there  before  Mm.  One  of  the  competitors  in  the 
great  race  unfortunately  burst  a  blood-vessel  by  his  exertions  ;  and  although 
the  immediate  consequences  were  not  fatal,  yet  the  man’s  health  and  strength 
must  be  permanently  injured.  This  race,  which  is  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  forms  a  dangerous  and  not  an  interest¬ 
ing  game.  The  men  at  the  Braemar  course  are  only  visible  for  a  short 
period.  The  race  takes  them  over  the  river,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
ascent  through  a  wood,  until  nearly  the  summit  of  the  hill :  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  runners,  or  crawlers  and’ climbers,  (for  there  is  not  much  running 
in  the  matter,)  clear  the  trees  and  reach  the  naked  granite  which  forms  the 
mountain’s  brow.- — Glasgow  DaiUj  Mail. 
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The  cabmen  of  Edinburgh  have  in  some  measure  beaten  the  authorities  in  j 
the  dilute  about  fares ;  for  the  matter  has  been  so  settled  that  the  new  and  | 
lower  stale  of  payment  is  to  apply  to  a  portion  only  of  the  city. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  construct  eleven  miles  of  railway  through  the 
county  of  Elgin,  for  which  an  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1846. 

William  Robertson,  a  guard  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  who 
was  much  esteemed  for  his  caution,  steadiness,  and  courtesy,  has  been  killed 
by  falling  from  a  train  near  Linlithgow.  It  is  not  known  how  the  accident 
occurred.  One  supposition  is,  that  the  guard  was  struck  by  the  arm  of  a 
signal-post;  another,  that  he  forgot  to  bend  his  head  while  on  the  roof  of 
the  carriage  as  it  passed  under  a  bridge. 


/urrigir  anil  Cnlnniitl. 

France. — President  Bonaparte  had  a  grand  review  at  Versailles  on 
Tuesday  morning,  in  honour  of  the  Nepaulese  Ambassador.  The  spectacle 
of  arms  was  imposing  from  great  magnitude  and  a  beautiful  precision  of 
movements.  Louis  Napoleon,  General  J ung  Bahadoor  on  a  magnificent 
barb,  General  Chaugamier,  and  the  Marquis  of  Nomianby,  formed  the 
chief  group;  M.  Horace  V cruet  displaying  himself  professionally  on  1 
horseback,  and  Mademoiselle  Cerito  (hiving  close  up  in  her  carriage,  to 
-exercise  feminine  vigilance  over  her  new  Eastern  conquest.  M.  Yernet 
•was  at  once  unfortunate  and  distinguished :  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  but  immediately  remounted  a  horse  lent  him  by  the  President ; 
presently  he  was  thrown  off  this  horse  also,  and  was  rolled  over  by  his 
beast ;  it  was  feared  that  he  was  dangerously  hurt,  but,  after  a  brief  con¬ 
fusion  of  head,  he  recovered  his  wits,  and  with  undaunted  pluck  mounted 
a  third  horse,  and  saw  the  review  to  the  end. 

Tire  Mwuteur  da  Soir,  a  paper  whose  officiality  has  often  to  be  denied, 
and  the  Bulletin  de  Ferris,  a  strongly  Napoleonist  organ  for  diffusing  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  provincial  press,  have  simultaneously  published  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  President’s  policy,  which  attracts  some  attention. 

“  To  accomplish  the  mission  of  peaee  which  has  been  reserved  for  him  by 
Providence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the  President  should  have  sta¬ 
bility  and  duration.  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  respond  to  the  wish  of  the 
six  millions  of  citizens,  who  chose  him  as  the  symbol  of  the  ideas  of  order 
and  prudent  progress  inaugurated  in  1789,  if  he  were  humbly  to  bow  bis 
head  to  the  Royalist  coalition  which  imprudently  agitates  the  country.” 
Advocating  the  “immediate  revision”  of  the  Constitution,  the  document 
continues — “  If  the  National  Assembly,  forgetting  that  France  desires  above 
all  things  to  be  tranquillized,  should  refuse  to  adopt  a  measure  imperatively 
demanded  by  public  safety,  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  hesitate  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  entire  people,  from  whom  he  has  received  his  mission.  And 
the  people  would  decide  whether  the  President  of  the  Republic  should  adopt 
for  his  motto  ‘  Abnegation  or  Perseverance.’  ” 

The  policy  of  the  Legitimists  is  more  and  more  overt :  it  now  includes 
an  action  by  agents  publicly  accredited  with  the  attributes  of  quasi  minis¬ 
terial  office ;  but  as  the  course  to  pursue  becomes  more  definite,  tlie  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  principle  become  more  divergent.  The  semi-official  an¬ 
nouncement  by  M.  Poujoulat,  quoted  last  week,  has  been  followed  up  by 
a  manifesto  under  the  signature  of  “  De  Barthelemy,”  which  places  the 
pretensions  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  officially  before  the  French  nation. 
The  manifesto  is  dated  from  Wiesbaden,  on  the  30th  August,  and  lias  the 
shape  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
all  the  departments  of  France.  It  declares,  what  till  lately  has  been 
denied,  that  the  journey  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  to  Wiesbaden  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  political  object  of  enabling  him  “to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  things  ”  ;  “  all  our  friends  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  who  were 
able  to  leave  France  made  it  their  duty  to  be  the  first  to  reach  Wiesba¬ 
den”;  “the  Count  de  Chambord  has  received  each  of  them  in  private.” 
The  results  are,  that  “  while  the  Count  has  declared  that  ho  reserves  to 
himself  the  direction  of  the  general  policy,”  “  he  has  designated  the  men 
whom  he  delegated  in  France  for  tho  application  of  his  policy.” 

It  “  ineontestibly  follows,”  that  “  no  other  individuality,  whether  in  the 
press  or  otherwise,  can  henceforth  be  put  forward  as  tbe  representative  of 
that  policy.”  “Besides  the  Count  de  Chambord,  there  can  be  none,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Legitimists,  excepting  the  mandatories  whom  he  lias  appointed ; 
and  who  are,  as  you  are  no  doubt  already  aware,  tlie  Duke  de  Levis,  Gene¬ 
ral  de  St.  Priest,  Representative  of  the  Herault,  M.  Berryer,  Representative 
of  the  Bouehes-du-l!bdne,  the  Marquis  de  Pastoret,  and  tbe  Duke  des  Cars.”  j 

“lam  officially  charged,”  says  M.  Barthelemy,  “  to  make-  known  to  ! 
you  what  has  been  the  declaration  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  himself.” 

“  He  has  formally  and  absolutely  condemned  the  system  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  as  implying  the  negation  of  tbe  great  national  principle  of  hereditary 
monarchy.  He  at  once  repels  any  proposition  which,  in  reproducing  that 
idea,  should  modify  the  conditions  of  stability,  which  are  the  essential  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  our  principle,  and  which  ought  to  make  it  be  looked  upon  as 
the  only  means  of  finally  rescuing  France  from  revolutionary  convulsions.  \ 
The  language  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  was  formal  and  precise  ;  he  leaves 
noplace  for  doubt,  and  every  interpretation  which  could  alter  the  meaning  of  I 
it  would  be  essentially  inexact.  To  put  an  end  to  all  those  differences  which  ' 
have  so  strongly  affected  him,  and  which  lead  to  nothing  but  our  diminution ; 
to  abandon  sincerely  and  absolutely  every  system  which  could  do  tlie  slightest 
injury  to  the  rights  of  which  he  is  tbe  depositary ;  to  return  to  those  honour¬ 
able  traditions  of  discipline  which  alone  can  raise,  after  so  many  revolutions, 
the  sentiment  of  authority;  to  remain  steadfast  in  principles,  moderate  and 
conciliatory  as  regards  persons, — such  is  the  resume  of  all  tlie  recommend¬ 
ations  which  the  Count  dc  Chambord  has  addressed  to  us,  and  which  we  are 
confident  will  be  fruitful  in  happy  results.” 

“  On  my  return  to  France,”  he  concludes,  with  the  style  of  a  minister 
in  actual  tenure  of  his  department,  “  I  shall  have,  as  in  past  times,  the 
honour  of  transmitting  to  you  their  instructions  [those  of  the  “  manda-  i 
tories  ”  above  named]  ;  and  I  have  the  confidence  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  continue  to  give  me  your  precious  assistance,  and  to  keep  me 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  your  department.” 

This  declaration  of  policy,  and  this  organization  of  official  machinery,  i 
has  called  forth  the  Marquis  do  Laroehejaquclin  with  a  letter  to  the  i 
£v<:nci,ient,  characterizing  the  document  announcing  them  as  a  “  foolish 
act,”  but  “  accepting  it  completely”  as  his  “  excommunication.” 

“  It  is  evident  that  wo  have  no  longer  the  same  principles.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Legitimacy  is  a  ‘  mystery  ’  ;  that  under  the  Republic,  any  more 
than  under  the  Monarchy,  ‘the  Representatives  of  France  ought  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  King.’  I  have  never  bad  any  doubt  on  that  theory.  Hence¬ 
forth,  Parliamentary  faults  should  mount  higher  than  their  authors  :  that  is 
the  consequence  of  the  orders  given . 

“  In  politics  I  cannot  defend  what  I  do  not  comprehend.  If,  in  a  respect¬ 
ful  intimacy,  and  without  discussion  being  permitted  to  him,  a  private  man  ! 
■could  personally  bow  down  his  love,  his  unbounded  devotedness,  before  the 
desires  expressed  by  an  exiled  Prince,  in  terms  which  did  not  call  on  him  to 


repudiate  but  to  be  silent  about  his  loyal  convictions,  the  political  man  can¬ 
not  accept,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  friends,  the  humiliation  of  this  uu- 
qualifiable  public  manifesto,  tbe  consequences  of  which  would  be  as  fatal  to 
the  principle  of  authority  as  to  tbe  principles  of  liberty.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  persons,  but  a  question  at  principles.  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
mine  are  not  those  of  the  men  under  whom  I  would  have  given  proof  of  dis¬ 
cipline. 

“An  appeal  to  the  nation  is  not,  as  is  alleged,  a  revolutionary  act — it  is 
the  nation  itself,  in  its  sovereignty,  finishing  the  a'ra  of  revolutions.  I  had  not 
asked  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation  on  the  principle  of  Legitimacy.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  remember  that  the  question  was  thus  stated— Republic  or 
Monarchy  ?  Tbe  Legitimists,  in  basing  tlie  appeal  to  the  people  on  this 
solid,  popular,  and  national  groundwork,  would  have  struck  down  all  the 
barriers  which  had  been  raised  up  more  formidably  than  ever.  Had  the 
Monarchy  been  proclaimed  in  principle,  there  was  nothing  more  but  reason, 
tradition,  glory,  utility  of  the  past,  to  claim  for  Legitimacy.  Parties  could 
not,  in  the  situation  produced  for  them  by  circumstances,  do  otherwise  than 
submit  before  the  national  right  of  the  France  of  nine  centuries,  recognized 
and  recalled  by  the  nation.  They  will  not  have  it :  I  can  do  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

“  The  harshness  of  the  language  of  the  manifesto  is  not  even  tempered  by 
a  single  word  admitting  good  intentions.  I  henceforward  leave  to  others 
the  care  of  defending  the  doctrines  which,  in  my  error,  I  thought  I  could 
alone  support,  without  being  boated  by  public  opinion.  I  will  remain  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  the  interests  of  my  country,  in  acting  according  to  the  law 
which  governs  it,  without  troubling  myself  about  wishing  or  foreseeing  tho 
future,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  submit.  It  will  be  permitted  me  to  guard 
religiously  in  reserve,  for  tbe  satisfaction  of  my  conscience,  tbe  political 
symbol  which  has  hitherto  led  the  faith  of  my  whole  life ;  but  there  would 
not  be,  I  allow,  any  application  possible,  if  tbe  manifesto  which  you  have 
published  had  its  effect.” 

The  Paris  papers  speculate  much  on  the  Sphinxlike  counsels  and  con¬ 
duct  of  General  Changarnier  :  all  parties  claim  him ;  lately'  he  has  am¬ 
biguously  denied  himself  to  be  a  Legitimist ;  it  is  now  surmised  that  ho 
is  simply  for  the  party  of  hirasclf. 

General  Cavaignae’s  health  gives  his  friends  increasing  anxiety.  He 
has  long  been  subject  to  periodical  attacks,  which  produce  great  suffering, 
and  which  are  followed  by'  lassitude  and  weakness ;  and  it  is  said  that 
these  attacks  have  become  much  more  frequent. 

The  Paris  press  on  Wednesday  came  under  tho  operation  of  the  law 
requiring  a  signature  to  articles.  Some  of  the  editors  sign  only  one 
general  avowal ;  others  the  principal  articles ;  others  every  communication, 
even  the  most  trivial. 

General  Jung  Bahadoor  astonishes  the  Parisians  by  his  princely 
largesses.  Taken  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Opera,  he  wras  most  eloquent 
in  his  admiration  of  Mademoiselle  Cerito  both  in  word  and  deed  :  paying 
Eastern  compliments  to  her  beauty  and  exquisite  grace,  he  presented  her, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Orientals,  with  the  most  valuable  bracelet  at  the 
time  about  his  person — himself  delicately  clasping  it  on  the  fair  arm  of 
the  enchantress.  On  another  occasion,  the  whole  of  the  ballet  corps  went 
through  a  divertissement  for  his  especial  entertainment ;  the  director  ef 
tho  Opera  placing  him  in  a  central  fairy  throne  to  witness  the  elfin  per¬ 
formance.  Fruit  was  offered  him  ;  he  declared  that  though  it  would  he 
against  the  formulary  precepts  of  his  faith  to  eat  before  persons  of  another 
religion,  ho  would  not  abstain  if  it  would  give  offence.  Of  course  he 
was  excused  ;  and  then  the  coryphees  ate  the  fruit  for  him,  with  a  jocose 
avidity  that  tickled  his  fancy'.  On  his  farewell  salute,  he  slipped  into  tho 
director’s  hand  a  handkerchief  containing  2500  francs. 

Germany. — The  Elector  of  Hesse-  Cassel  has  formally  transferred  his 
government  to  Wilhelmsbad,  a  suburb  of  Ilanau,  only'  a  few  miles  from 
the  protective  arms  of  Bavaria.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  States 
immediately  issued  a  declaration  at  Cassel,  in  which  they  remind  the 
people  that  the  proclamations  of  the  4th  and  7th  September  were  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  had  remained  unexecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  financial  departments,  on  the  ground  of  their  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  constitution.  The  declaration  concludes — 

“  Although  the  Ministry  has  done  its  best  to  plunge  tbe  nation  in  confu¬ 
sion,  no  one  need  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  these  threats,  the  cause  of 
right  and  law  will  emerge  victoriously  from  tho  present  trial  if  the  people 
will  but  abide  steadfastly  by  its  duty.” 

The  States  Committee  have  since  issued  an  address  to  the  Elector, 
telling  him  that  he  is  falsely  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  his  country— 

“  Public  opinion  declares  your  Ministers  to  be  y'our  worst  enemies”; 
“  they  are  considered  as  men  who  endeavour  to  subvert  not  only  the  Hes¬ 
sian  constitution,  but  also  your  own  high  Electoral  bouse,  and  who  are  so 
many  serpents  in  your  bosom.”  “  Your  Government  stands  unsupported 
and  isolated.  Your  courts  and  functionaries  are  not  undutiful — they  know 
their  duty.  The  legal  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  people  will  intimate  to 
you  who  the  men  are  who  have  trampled  on  law  and  justice  and  who  have 
violated  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

“  Royal  Highness,  wo  pray  you  to  make  your  peace  with  the  country,  and 
to  put  a  term  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  necessarily  eud  unfavourably  for 
you.  Consider  that  a  constitutional  government  is  impossible  for  ministers 
of  that  class,  and  that  with  your  Ministers  you  have  no  choice  but  to  over¬ 
throw  tbe  constitution  and  to  introduce  a  despotic  government.  Listen  to 
our  most  humble  prayer  :  remove  the  seat  of  your  government  back  to  the 
capital  of  the  country  ;  discharge  your  traitorous  Ministers  ;  and  fulfil  your 
promise  of  the  lltli  of  March  1848,  by  selecting  men  who  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  subjects.” 

A  letter  from  Cassel,  of  September  20,  states  that  the  Auditor-General 
has  ordered  the  two  first  points  of  the  accusation  against  General  Bauer, 
(violation  of  the  constitution,  and  high  treason,)  which  he  had  first  re¬ 
jected,  to  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  the  Engeren  Rath,  or  Executive  of 
the  Frankfort  Parliament,  has  resolved  to  give  the  Elector  “  assistance.” 
Bavarian  and  Prussian  troops  are  massed  on  tho  Hessian  frontier,  and 
Hanover  is  said  to  bo  marching  a  small  corps  thitherwards. 

The  ferment  in  German  polities  goes  on  to  involve  other  of  the  minor 
states.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mceklenburg-Sekwerin  has  annulled  the 
Liberal  constitution  “conceded” — somewhat  perforce,  in  the  late  revo¬ 
lutionary  years  :  his  Parliament  take  the  same  constitutional  ground  with 
that  of  Electoral  Hesse  ;  but  at  present  with  loss  apparent  success. 

India  and  China. — The  fuller  accounts  by- the  overland  mail,  which 
follow  tho  telegraphic  anticipations  of  it  received  last  week,  are  now  be¬ 
fore  us. 

From  the  Punjaub  wo  are  told,  that  a  new  pass  between  Peshawar 
and  Ivohat  has  been  discovered,  and  that  this  means  is  to  be  turned  to  a 
quiet  mode  of  pacification  against  the  Afreedoes.  The  old  pass  through 
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the  region,  inhabited  by  these  people  is  to  be  closed,  and  their  vallies  block¬ 
aded  instead  of  penetrated  ;  and  thus — starved  of  the  plunder  which  they 
levy  from  passengers — they  are  to  be  brought  to  sue  for  restored  commu¬ 
nications. 

The  Calcutta  Morning  Chronicle  gives  the  following  account  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  outrage  at  Alipore.  It  may  be  premised  that  another  paper  in  its  de¬ 
scription  ascribes  the  outbreak  to  the  frauds  of  the  villagers  by  the  use  of 
false  weights. 

“  At  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  15th  July,  several  Sepoys 
belonging  to  the  Alipore  Militia  were  engaged  in  a  serious  disturbance  with 
some  natives  near  the  bridge,  owing  to  the  former  having  very  brutally  treated 
several  respectable  women  of  the  locality.  The  villagers  were  too  strong  for 
the  Sepoys  ;  who  retreated,  but  just  happened  to  stumble  upon  a  treasure- 
guard,  consisting  ofallavildar  and  four  Sepoys,  who  were  conveying  the  pay 
of  the  guard  to  the  Hospital  ;  these  latter  joined  their  comrades ;  but  upon 
finding  themselves  too  weak  to  combat  the  villagers,  spread  the  alarm  in  the 
lines  that  the  treasure  was  looted.  The  order  was  given  (we  should  like  to 
know  whether  by  the  commandant  or  not)  for  the  men  to  turn  out ;  which 
they  all  did,  and  in  numbers  about  500.  A  scene  then  ensued  which  beg¬ 
gars  description  :  bouses  were  pulled  down  in  every  direction ;  persons  of 
every  description  were  attacked  in  the  most  cruel  manner — palkee-bearers, 
durwans,  &c.  ;  women  of  the  most  respectable  character  were  used  worse  than 
they  could  have  been  in  an  enemy’s  country — scores  of  them  were  stripped  of 
their  clothes  and  left  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity — rings  were  torn  from 
their  noses  and  ears,  and  the  unfortunate  creatures  presented  a  fearful  ap¬ 
pearance  in  consequence  of  the  blood  streaming  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  inhuman  and  unmanly  ruffians  that  attacked  them.  This  scene,  though 
we  can  hardly  credit  it,  continued  for  nearly  three  hours  ;  and  was  only 
quelled  by  the  active  and  energetic  interference  of  the  Magistrate,  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  was  on  the  spot  so  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  affair. 
Three  men  have  been  killed,  a  great  number  terribly  wounded ;  and,  what 
is  the  most  fearful  item  of  the  tragedy,  a  young  woman  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy  was  run  through  the  breast  with  a  bayonet,  and  so  killed.” 

A  body  of  ryots,  600  in  number,  bad  risen  in  arms  near  Banda,  on  the 
road  to  Allahabad,  and  expelled  the  Native  revenue  authorities — sending 
their  families  across  the  Jumna  out  of  the  way.  M.  Riopetts,  C.S.,  had 
proceeded  to  the  spot  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Allahabad  would  move  out  to  his  as¬ 
sistance.  Some  gross  imposition  on  the  people  by  the  Native  revenue-offi¬ 
cers  is  surmised  to  be  the  moving  grievance. 

The  internal  war  in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  has  been  terminated, 
for  the  time,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  refractory  Nawab  of  Elichpore, 
in  the  battle  of  Akote,  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  defeat  was  a  “  total 
rout  ”  ;  so  that  “  the  Nizam  will  have  no  more  difficulty  from  this  quar¬ 
ter.” 

The  Governor- General  has  sanctioned  the  formation  of  a  road  from 
Simlah  to  Ladakh,  which  will  open  up  a  trade  from  our  North-east  pro¬ 
vinces  to  Thibet  and  the  South-west  provinces  of  China.  Great  benefits 
to  trade  are  expected  hence,  as  there  are  no  imposts  of  any  kind,  and  as 
merchandise  can  be  sent  Northwards  from  India,  by  the  British,  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  he  brought  Southwards  from  Siberia  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians. 


,  There  was  much  talk  iu  India  about  a  duel  at  Banda.  Lieutenant 
Litchford,  of  the  Eorty-eighth  Native  Infantry,  is  said  to  have  challenged 
Lieutenant  Huxham,  of  the  same  regiment,  because  he  “  made  himself 
gencraUy  disagreeable  at  mess,”  and  sneered  at  and  cut  Lieutenant  Litch¬ 
ford.  They  fought,  and  Huxham  was  wounded  severely  ;  it  was  at  first 
thought  mortally,  but  later  accounts  place  him  out  of  danger. 

Another  ease  of  a  kindred  nature,  reported  by  Indian  letters,  is  that  of 
Lieutenant  Hugh  Rose,  of  the  Third  Regiment  Native  Infantry;  “  who 
is  to  be,  or  has  been,  tried  for  falsely  declaring  to  a  third  party  that  Mr. 
Lang,  the  editor  of  the  Mofussilite,  was  drunk  at  a  baR,  and  for  seeking 
the  protection  of  the  civil  power  when  Mr.  Lang  threatened  him  with 
personal  chastisement.” 

The  accounts  from  Hongkong  extend  to  the  24th  July.  The  Governor 
returned  from  his  expedition  towards  Pekin  in  her  Majesty’s  ship  the 
Reynard,  without  having  succeeded  in  gaining  official  acknowledgment ; 
indeed,  without  having  entered  the  Peiho,  the  stream  being  too  shallow 
for  his  vessel  of  war.  The  Mandarins  had  referred  him  back  to  Canton. 
So  our  hopes  of  exchanging  Ning-po  for  a  better  port  and  of  entering  Can¬ 
ton  under  our  original  treaty  are  again  postponed.  There  had  been  an 
increase  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  our  troops  at  Hongkong. 
il  As  many  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  men  have  been  in  hospital  at  one  time, 
and  about  thirty -live  had  died  of  fever.”  It  is  observed — “This  hap¬ 
pens  when  there  is  no  unusual  sickness  either  among  the  community  or 
the  Government  Police  force.  In  1848,  the  Ninety -fifth  Regiment,  from 
illness  and  the  number  iu  hospital,  were  declared  unfit  for  duty,  and 
about  a  hundred  were  carried  off  in  a  short  space  of  time.”  The  evil 
is  with  probability  traced  to  “  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  men,  and  at  night  in  particular,  their  beds  being  only  sixinches  apart.” 

The  Portuguese  at  Macao  had  sustained  a  fresh  blow  in  the  sudden 
death  of  their  new  Governor,  Commodore  Cunha.  It  was  suspected, 
from  expressions  of  his  own,  that  he  was  poisoned  ;  but  a  post-mortem 
examination  negatived  this  belief,  and  left  only  the  conclusion  that 
cholera  was  the  cause  of  death. 


United  States. — Parliamentary  news  of  importance  from  Washington 
comes  in  a  lump.  We  mentioned  in  our  last  Postscript,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  passed  the  Texas  Boundary  BUI,  and  had  further¬ 
more  added  to  it  and  passed  in  the  same  bill  the  measure  giving  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Government  to  New  Mexico.  The  passing  of  these  bills  proved  the 
turning-point  in  the  political  crisis  ;  their  success  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  success  of  the  hill  for  admitting  California  into  the  Con¬ 
federation,  that  for  giving  a  Territorial  Government  to  Utah,  (the  region 
between  New  Mexico  and  California,)  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  And 
thus  have  passed  the  whole  of  the  rejected  members  of  the  ridiculed 
“  Omnibus  Bill”  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  with  the  additional  feature  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compromise  was  sanctioned  by  the  union  in  one  of  the  two  bills 
regarding  the  Texas  boundary  and  the  New  Mexico  Government.  Those 
results  were  bailed  with  rejoicings  throughout  the  Union;  not  because 
either  the  Slavery  or  Free  Soil  party  thinks  it  has  gained  a  victory,  but 
because  the  interest  of  the  contest  has  thoroughly  expired,  and  the  mass 
of  citizens  generally,  as  distinguished  from  professional  politicians,  were 
glad  of  any  solution.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Spectator  gives  his  opinion  that  “  neither  side  gains  anything  of  the 
other.” 

“The  Free  States  yield  the  [Wilmot]  proviso  in  the  Territories,  [that  is  to 
say,  they  failed  in  efforts  to  introduce  it  in  the  Territorial  bills,]  but  it  is  pro¬ 


bable  that  the  object  of  the  proviso  has  been  attained.  The  real  point  of 
interest  and  importance  to  the  North  in  this  controversy  for  a  year  past  has 
been  the  unconditional  admission  of  California.  She  has  come  in  by  a  vote 
of  three  to  one,  and  that  immense  majority  is  composed  in  considerable  part 
of  Southern  members.  The  Slave  States  are  represented  in  it  by  twenty- 
seven  of  its  wisest  and  most  patriotic  members.  Such  men  as  Messrs. 
Gentry,  Stanley,  Morehead,  Bowlin,  M‘Dowell,  were  found  on  the  side  of 
justice,  reason,  and  moderation.” 

California  is  admitted  with  her  own  chosen  free  constitution ;  and  her 
two  Senators,  Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr.  Gwinn,  have  taken  their  seats 
in  the  Central  Legislature  of  the  Union.  Their  votes  will  change  the 
balance  of  parties  in  the  Senate  to  a  Free-Soil  majority  of  one.  The 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  arc  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  free  or 
a  servile  constitution  as  they  please ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  “promptty  and  emphatically  ”  declare  themselves  Free-Soilers. 

Some  miscellaneous  measures  of  political  interest  had  been  handled  in 
Congress.  On  the  9th  instant,  the  Senate  read  a  third  time  a  bill  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  discretionary  power  to  permit  the  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  in  American  ports  of  vessels  from  the  British  North 
American  Provinces.  On  the  10th  instant,  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  a  resolution  was  introduced,  directing  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  to  Great 
Britain  as  to  “require”  the  steamers  to  call  at  the  port  of  Galway  in  Ire¬ 
land  coming  and  going. 

The  vacant  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Virginia,  an  “earnest  Protectionist” — like  bis  predecessor  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Taylor ;  and  the  appointment  has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  political  interest  of  these  Parliamentary  subjects  has  not  diverted 
the  New  Yorkers  from  the  extravagant  indulgence  of  their  new  excite¬ 
ment  about  Mademoiselle  Lind.  Of  course  there  is  a  prodigious  deal 
of  charlatanrie  at  work  on  Mr.  B,arnum’s  behalf;  but  after  all  abate¬ 
ments,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  unsurpassed  enthusiasm  of  genuine  cha¬ 
racter.  At  the  auction  of  tickets,  the  price  of  the  first  ticket  was 
225  dollars,  or  about  45 1. ;  the  purchaser  being  a  hatter  living  next  door 
to  the  Irving  House  :  his  bargain,  if  not  done  on  commission  for  Mr.  Bar- 
num  himself,  was  no  doubt  as  much  made  to  advertise  himself  as  to  give 
vent  to  his  uncontrollable  devotion  for  the  Nightingale.  Indeed,  be  is 
said  to  have  declared  his  hope  that  the  “  spec  ”  will  return  him  1000  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  225  he  adventured.  The  succeeding  prices  were  25  dollars, 
20  dollars,  and  so  on  in  regular  decrease  down  to  5  doUars.  The  furor  of 
the  citizens  has  a  high  money  exponent,  however,  even  when  reduced  to 
an  average  :  1429  tickets  were  sold  on  the  first  day,  at  an  average  price  of 
6  doPars  38  cents — about  24s.  6 cl. ;  and  3055  tickets  were  sold  on  the 
second  day  of  the  auction,  at  an  average  of  five  dollars  a  piece,  or  rather 
more  than  one  pound.  Among  the  matters  of  gossip  is  a  story  that  a  fortunate 
young  citizen  is  “  letting  out  to  kiss  ”  a  glove  of  Mademoiselle  Jenny’s, 
which  he  got  by  good  chance,  or  by  successful  intrigue  among  her  domes¬ 
tics  :  he  charges  one  dollar  for  the  moderate  bliss  of  an  outside  kiss,  and 
two  doUars  for  the  perfect  ecstacy  of  an  inside  kiss :  he  is  “  rapidly 
making  a  Californian  fortune,”  add  the  accounts,  with  impPcit  gaUantry. 
“From  mom  till  dewy  eve,”  says  the  Weekly  Herald ,  “the  Irving  House 
was  crowded  with  human  beings,  witbin  and  without ;  and  the  steam¬ 
boats  and  railway  trains  were  loaded  with  passengers  coming  to  this  me¬ 
tropolis  to  see  the  Swede.  Even  the  clergy  and  bishops  are  running  to 
see  her.”  Dr.  Cummings,  a  splendid  orator  on  the  Slavery  question,  had 
already  been  at  her  with  some  school-girls  and  a  six-doUar  bouquet  :  of 
course,  be  expected  a  concert  for  bis  school.  At  twelve  o’clock  Bishop 
Hughes  paid  his  devoirs,  and  “  laid  on  the  flattering  unction  in  the  most 
delicate  manner.  Jenny  Lind  felt  highly  honoured  with  a  visit  from  so 
distinguished  a  churchman.” 

“Next  came  Major  Woodhall,  to  tender  the  enchantress  the  welcome  of 
the  city  of  New  York ;  and  then  proceeded  to  shower  compliments  on  Made¬ 
moiselle.  He  said — 1  We  have  heard  Malibran  and  other  singers,  but  we  all 
know  you  are  the  Queen  of  Song.’ 

“Jenny  Lind  (interrupting  him) — ‘You  frighten  me.  Everybody  fright¬ 
ens  me  with  too  much  praise.  I  fear  I  shall  never  come  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  formed  of  me.  I  have  been  spoiled  with  flattery  twice  befpre,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  be  spoiled  again.’ 

“Mayor — ‘  We  know  that  you  are  accustomed  to  this,  and  that  it  cannot 
injure  you.  "We  think  you  worthy  of  it.’ 

“Jenny  Lind — ‘No  ;  "it  is  always  new  to  me.  I  cannot  accustom  myself 
to  it.  There  is  too  much  friendship  shown  me.  I  am  full  of  imperfections ; 
and  if  you  continue  to  flatter  me  iu  this  way,  I  shall  tremble  when  I  come 
to  sing.’  ” 

“  It  is  quite  evident,”  says  the  Weekly  Herald,  with  Republican  taste 
and  free  enlightenment  finely  blended,  “  that  Miss  Lind,  who  is  made  of 
a  mould  peculiarly  sensitive  and  susceptible  of  applause,  was  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  praises  lavished  upon  her  by  the  two  distinguished  individuals 
who  had  thus  visited  her  in  succession.  Her  cheek  was  mantled  with 
blushes.” 

At  one  of  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  concert,  an  incident  of  political 
association  occurred.  MademoiseUe  Lind  had  not  gone  through  half  a 
dozen  notes  of  the  “  Casta  diva,”  when  the  discharge  of  a  heavy  piece  of 
ordnance  startled  her  into  a  momentary  pause.  Smilingly  recovering 
herself,  she  went  on  again ;  hut  was  again  stopped  dead  by  a  second 
boom.  Again  she  smiled,  but  would  not  proceed — “  she  had  to  give  it 
up.”  “  It  turned  out  to  be  the  firing  of  the  hundred  guns  from  the 
battery  in  celebration  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  sisterhood  of 
States.  During  the  firing,  two  or  three  wreaths  of  the  smoke  from  the 
guns  were  borne  right  over  Castle  Garden,  and  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
When  she  was  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  interruption,  she  said  it 
was  to  her  a  ycry  agreeable  interruption,  as  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country.” 


IfttsnUiittHM. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  will  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
Ley  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  reduced  salary  of  200(B. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Booth,  the  Examiner  of  Recognizances  and  Counsel  to 
the  Speaker,  is  likely  to  succeed  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  as  legal  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr,  Booth’s  office  will  be  abolished.  These 
changes  will  cause  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public, — Times. 

The  works  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  suspended  during  the 
sittings  of  Parliament,  are  now  resumed.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
artists  are  engaged  in  the  historical  paintings  remaining  incom¬ 
plete.  In  the  new  chamber  of  the  Commons,  the  alterations  and 
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acoustic  improvements,  found  necessary  at  the  trial  sittings,  are  in  pro¬ 
gress.  St.  Stephen’s  Porch,  the  approach  to  the  New  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  is  quite  finished :  it  will  be  reached  by  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  the 
entire  breadth  of  which  extends  fifty  feet  into  the  body  of  Westminster 
Hall.  On  Thursday  the  restoration  of  the  splendid  roof  and  interior  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  commenced.  A  new  entrance  has  been  opened 
from  the  centre  of  the  Hall  into  the  cloisters.  The  bosses  and  statues  in 
the  interior  of  the  Royal  Entrance,  Victoria  Tower,  are  complete;  and  it 
is  expected  that  on  the  next  occasion  of  her  Majesty  opening  Parliament 
in  person  this  entrance  will  be  made  use  of. 

A  large  number  of  workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  making  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  two  lofty  gun- towers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  extremities,  facing 
Trinity  Square,  are  to  be  reconstituted  on  a  new  and  patented  plan,  re¬ 
commended  by  Government.  The  high  walls  near  the  water-side  have 
been  pulled  down,  and  are  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  new  principle,  with  gun 
loop-holes.  The  interior  of  this  ancient  fortress  is  also  undergoing  a  re¬ 
gular  repair,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  military  officer  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c. . . . . 

Diseases  of  the  Skiu,  Cellular  Tissue,  &e . 

Malformations . . . 

Premature  Birth . 


Age  .... 
Sudden. 


Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10,126 


Ten  'Weeks 
of  1839-49. 

Week, 
of  1850. 
196 

.  506 

40 

162 

118 

28 

.  797 

88 

.  703 

44 

11 

93 

8 

7 

3 

4 

30 

24 

43 

11 

36 

10,126 

858 

The  mortality  was  favourably  low.  The  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
in  and  since  1846  were  863,  1169,  1038,  1981 ;  last  week  they  were  858. 
The  calculated  average  would  be  1105  ;  so  the  mortality  was  247  below  wbat 
might  have  been  expected — expected  if  the  sanatory  standard  were  not  year 
by  year  rising  in  men’s  minds.  The  widow  of  a  law  clerk  died  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Almshouses,  Ball’s  Pond,  at  the  nearly  completed  age  of  one 
hundred  and  one  years.  The  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  61 ;  the  cases  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks  were  128,  85,  and  85.  There  were  but  two  cases  of 
cholera ;  in  which  an  omnibus-conductor  living  in  Paddington,  and  an  infant 
living  in  Queen  Square,  were  the  victims. 

The  barometer  mercury  at  Greenwich  stood  above  30  inches  till  Tuesday ; 
the  meau  height  for  the  week  was  29.851  inches;  temperature,  58.4° — about 
the  average ;  wind  North-east  for  the  first  four  days,  and  afterwards  gene¬ 
rally  South-east. 


An  interesting  trial  at  Tours,  for  abduction,  is  reported  by  Galignani's 
Messenger.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Hamilton,  an  Irish  clergyman,  resides  at 
Tours,  with  bis  wife  and  a  numerous  young  family.  Of  these  children, 
Isabella,  the  eldest,  born  in  1836,  at  Clifton  near  Bath,  is  the  heroine  of  the 
tale.  Isabella  was  wont,  with  her  young  sisters  and  brother,  to  promenade 
under  the  care  of  their  bonne,  Adele  Gendron ;  and  during  their  walks,  the 
Count  Forestier  de  Coubert  made  their  acquaintance  by  presenting  cakes  to 
the  youngest  of  the  children.  After  a  time  the  Count  paid,  marked  attentions 
to  Isabella ;  and  having  gained  the  interest  of  her  bonne,  be  found  little 
difficulty  in  prosecuting  bis  suit  advantageously.  He  was  invariably  present 
at  their  walks,  having  prevailed  on  Miss  Hamilton  to  indicate,  by  placing  a 
flower-pot  in  an  agreed  position  before  her  window,  where  she  would  be 
found.  It  seems  that  the  young  girl  was  unhappy  at  home,  and  that  her 
griefs  were  just  about  to  be  increased  by  her  being  sent  to  a  school  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Count  availed  himself  of  her  unhappiness,  and  at  last  he  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  put  herself  under  bis  “protection”  ;  the  bonne  Adele  being 
an  easily  consenting  party  to  the  arrangement.  Count  Forestier  wrote  to  bis 
friend  in  Paris,  the  Baron  Eugene  de  Vivier,  requesting  him  to  receive  the 
youDg  creatures  and  take  apartments  for  them. 

“  I  send  to  you,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  roue,  “  a  young  English  girl,  aged  fifteen, 
with  a  pretty  little  face,  light  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  delicate  nose,  sensual  mouth, 
and  a  slightly  prominent  chin.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  minister,  who  has 
a  host  of  children.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  a  little  bonne  of  seventeen,  with 
auburn  hair.  See.,  named  Adele.”  ”  I  beg  of  you  to  meet  them  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  on  their  arrival.  Isabella  (that  is  the  name  of  my  charming  pretty  miss)  will 
have  on  a  plaid  gown,  a  straw  bonnet,  and  a  black  woollen  cloak;  the  servant,  an 
old  black  bonnet  of  her  mistress.  They  have  been  told  you  will  be  there,  and  will 
expect  to  meet  you.  That  they  may  recognize  you,  have  a  white  flower  at  your  but¬ 
ton-hole,  or  rather  keep  a  pocket  handkerchief  constantly  to  your  mouth.”  '*  Take 
an  apai'tment  for  them  ;  let  it  be  simple,  but  becoming.” 

He  would  tell  bis  friend  the  history  of  the  affair  at  a  future  time ;  mean¬ 
while  he  might  learn  that  the  girl  bad  threatened  to  commit  suicide :  there¬ 
fore,  said  be,  “  don’t  make  me  any  objection,”  “I  have  only  acted  after  long 
deliberation.” 

“  The  father  will  no  doubt  take  some  measures,  which  it  is  important  to  render 
vain.  I  shall  therefore  continue  to  show  myself  in  the  public  promenades,  that  I 
may  not  be  suspected  ;  and  then  I  will  relieve  you  in  your  guard.  My  wife  is  better. 
Bretonneau  is  tending  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  child.  She  is  surrounded  with 
devoted  attendants,  has  a  good  house,  and  her  physician  in  ordinary  is  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  science.  "What  can  I  do  more  ?  I  may  venture  to  give  myself  this 
little  gratification.  Don’t  scold  me.  I  tell  you  that  the  father  is  an  Englishman  and 
a  clergyman — two  animals  I  detest,  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  grafted  one  on  the 
other  expressly  to  take  from  me  all  sort  of  remorse.” 

“I  laugh,”  concludes  the  debauchee,  “at  the  thought  of  your  meeting 
these  poor  creatures.”  His  friend  objected  with  amiable  weakuess,  and 
consented — “  I  bad  some  thought  of  moralizing  with  you,  but  what’s  the  use  ? 
The  wine  is  drawn,  and  you  must  drink  it !  ” 

On  the  22d  of  May  the  two  girls  met  their  seducer,  and  were  conducted 
privately  to  the  railway  ;  where  their  fare  was  paid  to  Paris.  “  At  Paris,” 
runs  the  report  in  Galignani ,  “  they  were  received  by  the  Baron  de  Vivier ; 
and  be  took  them  to  a  lodging-house  in  the  Rue  de  l’Universite.  There,  the 
young  lady  directed  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  her  except  her  uncle 
(Vivier)  and  her  husband,  whom,  she  said,  she  expected.  Vivier  visited  her 
several  times  during  the  day. 

11  Meanwhile  Forestier  remained  quietly  at  Tours,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  flight.  But  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  family  at  once  suspected  him,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  immediately  laid  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  Procureur  de  la  Re- 
publique.  That  functionary,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal,  went  to  Forestier’s 
bouse,  and  called  on  him  for  explanations.  Forestier  declined  to  say  any- 
tfiing ;  and  thereupon  the  Procureur  de  la  Republique  resolved  to  have  Mm 
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arrested.  But  it  being  then  after  nightfall,  the  arrest  could  not  be  legally- 
effected.  The  Procureur  accordingly  caused  the  Count’s  house  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  police-agents  during  the  night,  to  prevent  his  escape.  On  this 
Forestier  wrote  off  to  Paris  to  Vivier  to  send  back  the  girls  immediately,  and 
he  constituted  himself  a  prisoner.  The  next  day  Miss  Isabella  and  her  at¬ 
tendant  arrived  in  Tours,  and  the  former  was  restored  to  her  parents.  The. 
public  prosecutor,  however,  deemed  it  bis  duty  to  detain  Forestier,  and  to 
prosecute  him.  The  Reverend  Mi-.  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  was  anxious 
that  the  matter  should  be  dropped  ;  and  he  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the 
public  prosecutor,  formally  withdrawing  his  complaint,  and  entreating  him 
to  drop  the  prosecution.  But  the  Procureur  represented  that  the  law  must 
take  its  course. 

“  In  the  preliminary  examination,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  Miss  Isabella,  were  called  on  to  give  evidence.  Isabella  herself 
varied  in  her  statements.  In  her  first  examination,  she  declared  that  she 
bad  resolved  on  the  flight  herself,  and  that  Forestier  had  scolded  her  on  her 
folly,  and  had  dissuaded  her  from  it;  he  only  consented  to  aid  her  when 
be  saw  that  she  was  quite  determined  to  go.  She  was  not  aware  that  she- 
was  to  meet  him  at  Paris,  and  she  had  resolved  to  change  her  name.  She 
solemnly  took  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  all  this.  But  when  Forestier’s 
letters  were  read  to  her,  she  expressed  great  indignation,  though  she  did  not  re¬ 
tract  her  statement.  In  her  second  examination,  on  the  contrary,  sho  declared 
that  it  was  F orestier  who  had  first  proposed  to  her  to  fly  ;  and  that  he  had 
offered  to  abandon  his  wife,  notwithstanding  her  illness,  to  go  with  her.  She 
had  at  first  considered  this  was  a  joke,  and  had  laughed  at  it ;  hut  he  had 
pressed  her,  and  had  got  the  servant  Adele  to  do  so  likewise.  It  was 
only  by  their  entreaties  that  she  had  gone.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  Vivier 
told  her  that  Forestier  was  in  love  with  her,  and  would  die  if  obliged  to 
live  without  her.  When  told  of  the  way  in  wMeh  he  had  spoken  of  her  in  his 
letter,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  ‘  Ah,  it  is  painful  to  see  his  contempt  for 
me  !  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  he  learned  that  I  loved  him.  Yes,  I 
knew  he  was  married.  Alas  !  I  know  not  how  I  could  have  acted  so  !’  Isa¬ 
bella  was  then  confronted  with  Forestier,  and  she  persisted  in  declaring  that 
it  was  ho  who  had  enticed  her  to  go.  Forestier  said  that  the  contrary  was- 
the  fact,  and  he  complained  to  her  that  she  was  not  telling  the  truth.  ‘  You 
cannot  wish  to  ruin  me,  mademoiselle,’  said  he,  *  by  stating  wliat  is  un¬ 
true  !’  and  he  pressed  and  supplicated  her  to  retract.  But  she  refused ;  and 
he  said  at  last,  1  Well !  having  in  vain  made  an  appeal  to  the  honest  senti¬ 
ments  of  mademoiselle,  I  must  resign  myself  to  my  fate  !’  In  the  third 
examination  Isabella  again  varied  her  story.  She  said  she  had  laid  too  much, 
to  the  Count’s  charge ;  that  in  consequence  of  dissensions  with  her  sister,  she 
had  resolved  on  leaving  her  parents ;  that  she  had  declared  to  Forestier  that 
if  he  would  not  take  her  away  she  would  poison  herself ;  and  so  on.  She 
added,  that  she  had  spoken  against  him  on  the  last  occasion,  because  she  had 
been  told  that  he  had  declared  that  he  would  sooner  go  to  the  galleys  for  life 
than  marry  her.  In  her  last  examination  she  again  formally  and  positively 
declared  that  it  was  she  alone  who  had  resolved  on  leaving  home ;  that  F ores¬ 
tier  had  never  persuaded  her  to  go ;  never  promised  to  leave  his  wife  for  her  ; 
and  never,  she  added,  attempted  to  introduce  himself  into  her  apart¬ 
ment.” 

At  the  trial,  which  took  place  before  an  immense  audience,  neither  Isabella 
nor  her  parents  nor  next  sister  appeared  to  give  evidence,  though  all  had 
been  summoned.  The  precise  age  of  Isabella  was  proved  by  other  witnesses, 
among  whom  was  her  young  brother.  This  point  was  important,  as  by  the 
French  law,  the  crime  of  what  is  called  “  detoumement  d’une  jeune  fille 
mineure  ”  can  only  be  committed  when  the  girl  is  under  sixteen  ;  after  that 
age  she  is  considered  a  free  agent,  and  is  accountable  for  her  own  actions; 
Baron  de  Vivier  was  examined.  Questioned  by  the  President,  he  excused 
himself  for  his  share  in  the  transaction  by  alleging  his  friendsliip  for  the 
Count.  “  It  was  stated  that  since  this  unfortunate  affair  Forestier’s  wife  had 
died,  and  that  he,  anxious  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  for  the 
injury  he  had  done  her,  had  offered  to  marry  her,  hut  that  her  father  had 
positively  refused.  Forestier  caused  evidence  to  be  given  by  several  persons 
to  prove  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  Isabella’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  and  other  circumstances,  that  she  was  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age, 
[he  had  called  her  fifteen  in  his  own  letter  to  the  Baron]  ;  and  he  laboured 
both  in  his  interrogatory  and  throughout  the  trial  to  show  that  he  had  not 
persuaded  her  to  leave  her  home.”  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  the  Count 
read  these  melodramatic  subterfuges — 

“  I  have  to  make,  before  my  fellow  citizens,  the  avowal  of  a  fault  which  the  law 
does  not  punish ;  and  you  will  accept  this  avowal  as  a  further  expiation  to  be  added 
to  my  long  sufferings.  During  two  years  I  struggled  to  save  from  death  the  life  of 
an  angel  to  whom  I  had  associated  my  destiny,  when  a  fatal  and  unforeseen  meeting 
surprised  me  in  one  of  those  moments  of  moral  discouragement  in  which  a  man  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  himself  in  the  line  of  duty.  You  will  not  brand 
my  life,  gentlemen,  for  a  moment’s  self-forgetfulness ;  you  will  not  confound  a  fault 
with  a  crime  :  you  will  not  forget  that  the  honour  of  Miss  Hamilton  is  intact,  and 
that  I  have  offered  her  all  the  reparation  in  my  power.” 

After  an  hour’s  deliberation,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Not  guilty.” 
Their  finding  was  received  with  some  applause,  which,  was  immediately 
repressed  by  the  President.  Count  de  Forestier  remained  in  gaol  till  the 
evening,  but  when  he  went  away  a  numerous  crowd  was  waiting  at  the  door 
to  see  him.  Adele  Gendron  was  included  in  the  indictment ;  but  the  case 
against  her  was  abandoned. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Devonshire,  stating 
that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  refused  to  accept  testimonials  signed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Guardian. 

A  return  to  Parliament  just  issued  contains  a  list  of  sinecure  benefices  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  the  name  of  the  patron  and  incumbent,  and  the 
annual  value  and  population  of  each.  It  appears  that  there  are  57  sinecure 
benefices,  of  which  18  are  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  annual  value  of 
these  benefices  ranges  from  107  to  11257  In  some  of  the  places  there  are 
no  churches,  and  in  others  the  churches  are  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The 
population  in  some  of  the  sinecure  benefices  exceeds  1000  souls. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  denies  that  any  agent  has  been  sent  to  England  by 
the  Minister  of  War  for  the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  French  cavalry,  or 
that  any  horses  have  been  purchased  for  that  object. 

Three  persons  started  on  Wednesday  morning  from  Barnsley  station  on. 
their  way  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  establishment  of 
some  extensive  manufactories.  The  machinery  that  they  are  going  to  erect 
was  sent  off  about  two  months  ago,  and  had  been  made  at  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Barnsley.  Their  engagement  is  for  three  years.— -Leeds  Mercury. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  last  is  18,091 ;  a  decrease  of  16,385  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month.  The  total  emigration  thus  far,  up  to  September  1850,  is  144,536. 
During  the  same  period  in  1849,  it  was  172,126;  and  in  1848,  127,121. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

According  to  a  trade  circular,  there  is  a  spurious  tea-manufactory  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  the  bad  and  damaged  tea  from  the  bond  warehouses,  the  tea- 
leaves  purchased  at  the  London  hotels,  and  the  indigenous  leaves  of  the 
island,  are  converted  into  what  is  sold  for  tea.  It  is  said  that  a  tree  with  a 
green  leaf  upon  it  will  soon  be  as  rare  a  sight  in  Jersey  as  a  May  flower  in 
England  at  Christmas. 
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It  is  said  that  whisky  has  been  extracted  from  mountain  heather  in  Scot¬ 
land, — opening  a  fine  prospect  for  illicit  distillers  on  the  hills. 

Mr.  Webster,  Boundary  Lane,  Everton,  has  been  made  to  pay  tax  for  a 
stuffed  dog,  the  official  mistaking  it  for  a  live  one. — Liverpool  Courier. 


A  pleasing  act  on  the  part  of  Lord  Hatherton  is  recorded  by  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Chronicle.  Mr.  Handy  had  long  held  a  farm  under  his  Lordship, 
and  he  recently  resigned  it  to  his  son ;  Lord  Hatherton  invited  the  retiring 
farmer  to  dinner,  and  presented  him  with  a  massive  silver  tankard,  on  which 
Was  engraved  an  eulogistic  inscription  setting  forth  the  good  qualities  of  the 
aged  tenant. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont,  of  Bretton  Hall,  has  given  orders  to  his  keepers 
and  tenants  to  destroy  every  head  of  game  they  meet  with.  Hitherto  the 
game  has  been  strictly  preserved. 

Railway  excursion-trains  are  now  all  the  vogue  in  Ireland ;  the  compa¬ 
nies  running  them  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  a  large  scale. 

Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony  have  just  concluded  a  convention 
on  the  subject  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  adopted  a  tariff  in  com¬ 
mon,  by  which  the  charges  will  be  reduced  one  half.  The  new  tariff  is  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  October. 

“Twin”  steamers,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
tried  on  the  Thames.  The  Gemini,  the  first  constructed,  made  an  experiment¬ 
al  trip  on  Tuesday.  It  is  made  according  to  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Peter 
Borrie.  “  Two  hulls,  which  are  chiefly  constructed  of  iron,  are  "placed  side 
by  side,  with  a  space  or  canal  between  them,  in  which  the  paddle-wheel 
works,  and  are  strongly  connected  together  by  the  deck  which  extends  over 
all,  and  also  by  a  plate-iron  arch  below  the  deck,  and  a  number  of  wrought- 
iron  stays  between  them,  so  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  vessel  are  bound 
together  in  the  most  secure  manner.  The  hulls  thus  joined  afford  a  great 
extent  of  deck  room,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  tonnage,  or  of  resistance 
from  the  area  of  the  section  passing  through  the  water  ;  and,  as  both  ends 
are  exactly  similar,  the  vessel  will  sail  with  equal  facility  either  way  with¬ 
out  turning.  The  keels  and  stems  are  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hulls, 
but  are  situated  toward  the  inside  of  them,  so  that  the  water-lines  are  very 
fine  on  the  inside,  which  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  gorge  up 
between  the  hulls ;  which  gorging  up  of  water  has  been  a  material  draw¬ 
back  to  the  success  of  twin  steamers  hitherto  constructed,  as  it  not  only  tends 
to  separate  the  two  hulls,  but  also  greatly  increases  the  resistance  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  passing  through  the  water.  The  inner  bilges  of  the  hulls  are  much 
fuller  than  the  outer  ones,  in  order  to  afford  a  greater  degree  of  buoyancy 
on  the  inside  ;  which  is  necessary  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  deck,  &e. 
between  the  hulls.”  The  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  with  “saloons”  and  “hurri¬ 
cane  deck,”  on  the  American  model.  [“  Twin  steam-boats,”  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  carriages,  and  loaded  waggons,  were  in  use  on 
the  Tay  at  Dundee  many  years  ago.] 

Some  of  the  Jersey  papers  are  congratulating  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
upon  the  importation  of  thirty  horses  and  twelve  cabs,  as  a  mark  of  progress. 
The  cabs  plied  for  the  first  time  on  the  pier  last  Saturday. 

Two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  have  been  presented  to  the  Berks  Yeomanry. 
— Morning  Chronicle.  [By  whom ;  and  for  what  conceivable  purpose  ?] 

The  wife  of  a  coachman  named  Eagles,  living  in  Cumberland  Mews  North, 
Bryanston  Square,  has  presented  her  husband  with  three  strong  and  healthy 
boys  at  a  birth.  Eagles  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  employment,  and  this 
unusual  increase  in  his  family  is  an  addition  to  his  distress,  which  some  cha¬ 
ritable  people  are  assisting  to  relieve. 


A  vessel  has  brought.'  fifty  hogsheads  of  brandy  from  Calcutta — an  unpre¬ 
cedented  importation  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  following  writing  was  posted  near  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Po- 
polo  in  Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  Sunday  the  8th  instant, 
when  the  Pope  went  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  day  of  the  Virgin. 

Morte  a  Pio  IX 

Mazzini  viva  lungamente 

La  Republica  £  il  piii  dolce  Governo 

il  pib  infame  Governo  £  quello  dei  Preti 

Abbasso  if  Potere  dei  Preti 

il  Dominio  del  Popoli  regni  in  eterno 

If  you  read  the  two  incriptions  in  one  line  across  the  column,  the  sense  of 
the  first  inscription  is  applicable  to  that  of  the  second  :  thus — - 
Death  to  Pius  the  Ninth 

Mazzini  long  life  to  him 

the  Republic  is  the  sweetest  of  governments 

the  most  infamous  of  governments  is  that  of  the  Priests 

down  with  the  Power  of  the  Priests 

the  Dominion  of  the  People  may  it  reign  for  ever 


I  am  told  that  the  great  project  of  piercing  the  Mont  Cenis  for  a 
monster  tunnel  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  a  new  line,  connecting 
Basle  with  the  subsisting  railroad  from  Genoa  to  Turin,  is  under  consi¬ 
deration.  Should  it  succeed,  (and  the  projectors  are  most  sanguine  on 
the  subject,)  it  wall  complete  one  continued  line,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rhine  navigation,  from  Ostcnd  to  Genoa,  and  give  our  Indian  mail  a  cer¬ 
tain  route  in  case  of  renewed  troubles  in  France. — Turin  Correspondent  of 
the  Times. 

In  August  1837,  at  Aquabogue,  Long  Island,  one  John  Cameron,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  after  taking  his  tea,  fell  into  convulsions,  and  died  very  sud¬ 
denly.  A  doctor,  named  Wright,  was  sent  for,  but  was  informed  that  the 
man  was  dead,  and  he  immediately  went  away.  The  body  soon  swelled  up 
very  much,  and  by  some  strange  idea  the  hands  were  tied  across  the  stomach. 
The  body  was  interred  the  day  after  death,  but  presented  none  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  a  corpse,  being  quite  limber.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  absent  at  the  time 
in  this  city,  and  did  not  return  for  a  fortnight.  After  some  years,  young 
Cameron  entered  the  employment  of  N.  Currier,  lithographer,  corner  of 
Spruce  and  Nassau  Streets ;  and  the  mother  married  a  man  named  Falls,  a 
ropemaker,  and  now  resides  with  him  at  Yorkville.  Lately,  young  Cameron, 
having  prospered  in  his  business,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  have  his  father’s  re¬ 
mains  more  decently  interred,  and  some  sort  of  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  had  his  body  disinterred  by  a  man  named  Aldridge.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  this  man  and  his  assistant,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  could  raise  the  coffin;  and  on  removing  the  lid,  they  found  the  re¬ 
mains  fresh  and  undecayed,  though  a  little  blackened,  and  the  hand  behind 
the  head  in  a  strange  position,  as  if  the  deceased  had  awakened  from  a  trance, 
and  struggled  for  freedom.  This  is  the  more  strange,  as  the  hands  were  tied. 
The  coffin  was  pretty  well  decayed,  and  gave  way  in  some  parts.  This  dis¬ 
covery  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  many 
Btrange  suspicions  and  surmises.  There  appears  to  be  a  desire  that  an  in- 
(Tuest  should  be  held,  or  some  investigation  that  would  elicit  the  facts  of 
this  mysterious  case.  The  deceased  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  perfect  health  the  day  before  he  was  interred.  He  was  fond  of 
stuffing  birds,  and  used  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  for  the  purpose.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  legal  investigation  will  take  place  in  a  few  days. — New  York 
Trthune. 


An  interesting  discovery  has  just  been  made  near  Fontenay,  between  Sois- 
sons  and  Compiegne.  A  great  number  of  Roman  antiquities  having  been 
found  in  digging,  the  workmen  were  instructed  to  continue,  and  soon  came 
to  the  foundations  of  Roman  buildings  covering  a  surface  of  more  than 
34,000  metres,  and  divided  into  more  than  two  hundred  rooms  or  cells. — 
Galifjnanis  Messenger. 


An  excursion-party  from  St.  Helier’s  to  St.  Malo,  on  the  16th  instant,  was 
exposed  to  great  peril.  The  Polka  steam-boat  left  St.  Helier’s  with  fifty  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  when  seven  miles  out,  it  was  found  that  the  vessel  had  sprung  a 
leak  ;  the  wind  was  unfavourable  for  returning  speedily  to  port,  and  the  only 
hope  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  people  was  by  gaining  some  rocks  called  the 
Minquiers,  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  leak  gained,  attempts  to  keep  it  under 
by  baling  being  unsuccessful,  and  at  last  the  fires  were  extinguished.  The 
vessel,  however,  was  got  near  the  rocks  ;  and  the  passengers  were  landed,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  the  small,  boats  of  the  steamer,  the  last  leaviug  it  just  as 
the  ship  sank.  Three  poor  fishermen  who  live  upon  the  rocks  supplied  their 
unexpected  visiters  with  a  little  food.  For  twenty-four  hours  they  remained 
with  small  shelter  and  sustenance,  when  their  situation  was  perceived  by  the 
South-western  steamer,  on  her  way  to  St.  Malo ;  boats  were  sent,  and  all 
were  taken  from  the  rock.  Before  setting  out,  the  passengers  subscribed  lOf. 
for  the  hospitable  fishermen. 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  another  steamer  was  wrecked  on  the  same 
group  of  rocks,  and  with  a  lamentable  loss  of  life.  The  Superb  left  St.  Malo 
for  Jersey  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning :  it  is  said  that  the 
master,  Priaulx,  approached  more  than  usually  near  to  the  Minquiers,  that 
the  passengers  might  see  the  wreck  of  the  Rolka ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  vessel  struck  on  the  Matrielle,  a  sunken  rock,  stove  a  hole  in  her 
bottom,  and  immediately  filled.  Had  there  been  any  proper  command,  all 
the  people  might  have  been  saved,  as  the  steamer  did  not  actually  sink,  and 
the  fore-end  was  high  and  dry.  But  a  rush  was  made  to  the  boats.  Priaulx 
the  master  rvas  the  second  to  abandon  the  ship;  jumping  into  the  first  boat 
with  a  few  other  men,  and  thus  increasing  the  consternation  of  the  passengers. 
The  second  boat  was  lowered,  filled  with  people,  and  pushed  off ;  then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  plugs  were  out  of  the  bottom,  the  water  rushing  in,  and  that 
there  were  no  oars ;  the  people  found,  to  their  horror,  that  they  must  perish  in 
smooth  water:  the  boat  gradually  sank.  The  master’s  boat  was  capsized,  blithe 
got  back  to  the  steamer.  The  tide  was  falling,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  left  high 
and  dry.  Nine  persons  had  perished  by  the  filling  of  the  second  boat,  and 
two  children  were  jerked  into  the  sea  when  the  Superb  struck, — children  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  a  gentleman  who  was  wrecked  in  the  Polka,  and  who  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  children  when  they  were  plunged  into  the  sea  and  drowned  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes ;  he  and  his  wife  perished  in  the  second  boat.  Signals  of 
distress  were  hoisted,  and  these  were  observed  at  Jersey  ;  the  Collier 
steamer  from  Shoreham  was  hailed  by  a  boat  when  about  to  enter  St.  He¬ 
lier’s,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  rocks.  She  took  all  the  sur¬ 
vivors — about  forty — from  the  wreck,  and  brought  them  to  St.  Holier’ s. 
Mr.  Doke,  the  master  of  the  Collier,  was  immediately  presented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  with  a  silver  cup,  subscribed  for  him  while 
on  his  humane  voyage.  In  contrast  to  Priaulx’s  conduct,  the  bravery 
and  coolness  of  Mr.  Fennell,  chief  mate  of  the  Superb,  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  pas¬ 
senger,  and  a  sailor-boy,  are  honourably  mentioned :  while  others  were 
despairing  the  boy  was  making  a  raft,  and  he  it  was  who  went  to  the  mast¬ 
head  to  give  signals.  One  account  states  that  the  people  of  the  Superb  were 
first  taken  on  board  the  cutter  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Collier;  but  the  Jersey  Sun  does  not  mention  the  Jupiter.  A  list  of  ten  of 
those  who  perished  is  published, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gosset,  of  St.  Helier’s ;  Mr. 
Rattenbury,  of  Plymouth ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  and  two  children  ;  John 
Palmer,  stoker,  Williams,  boy,  and  Billott,  cook.  It  is  said  that  the  Superb 
was  not  fit  for  sea-service — a  river-boat,  formed  of  thin  iron  plates.  This 
was  not  her  first  disaster. 


AYliile  two  men  were  charging  gun-barrels  at  the  Government  proof-house 
at  Birmingham,  on  Monday  morning,  by  some  means  a  store  of  powder  in  the 
room  took  fire,  and  blew  up  the  building.  The  men  were  taken  from  the 
ruins  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  one  of  them,  it  is  feared,  will  not  recover. 

Part  of  a  grinding-mill  at  Sheffield  fell  down  on  Saturday.  Many  of  the 
people  employed  in  the  place  noticed  signs  of  the  approaching  disaster, 
and  escaped ;  but  four  men  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  two  of  whom  were 
seriously  hurt. 

Miss  Dolling,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Dolling,  R.N.,  has  been  found 
drowned  in  the  sea  at  Bovisond,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound.  She 
had  been  bathing  a  little  dog,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  slipped  from  a  rock. 

Oxensliaw,  a  bombardier  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  has  been  killed  at  Tyne¬ 
mouth  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  fellow-soldier’s  gun :  the  charge 
passed  through  Oxenshaw’s  knees. 

Two  little  children  have  been  drowned  in  a  pond  at  Wetwang.  Their 
mother  had  left  them  under  a  hedge  while  she  gleaned ;  and  the  children, 
apparently,  wandered  to  the  pond,  and  fell  in. 

The  son  of  a  cooper  at  Bosbury  in  Herefordshire  had  been  amusing  him¬ 
self  with  exploding  percussion-caps  on  an  anvil ;  then  he  got  hold  of  a  gun, 
which  happened  to  be  loaded,  and  looked  down  the  muzzle ;  the  lock  of  the 
piece  came  in  contact  with  a  block  of  wood,  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  boy 
was  shot  through  the  head. 

While  Batty’s  menagerie  was  at  Toweestcr,  lately,  a  woman,  “in  a  fit  of 
bravado,”  put  her  hand  on  the  bars  of  the  leopards’  cage  while  the  animals 
were  eating ;  one  of  the.  leopards  seized  the  hand,  drew  it  into  the  cage, 
and  lacerated  the  arm ;  the  keepers  released  the  woman  by  beating  the 
brute. 

A  boy  only  twelve  years  of  age  has  died  at  Cheltenham  from  excessive 
smoking  :  the  case  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  narcotics. 

A  man  who  had  been  sent  to  Exeter  Gaol  on  a  charge  of  horse-stealing 
has  committed  suicide,  by  hanging  himself  in  his  cell. 


The  boats  of  the  fishermen  at  Scarborough  have  been  so  loaded  within  the 
last  few  days  with  herrings,  cod,  and  salmon,  as  to  make  fish  attainable  al¬ 
most  for  nothing.  Herrings  in  Sunderland  are  ten  a  penny.  Cod,  weighing 
from  six  to  eight  pounds,  have  been  sold  there  for  sixpence  each. 

Three  whales  were  seen  in  the  Clyde  last  Wednesday,  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  enormous  size.  A  number  of  sharks  and  sturgeons  have  recently 
been  seen  in  the  same  river. 

There  was  a  very  violent  thunderstorm  at  Glasgow  on  Saturday,  with  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain.  Two  men  were  struck  by  the  lightning,  but  not  dangerously 
hurt ;  and  some  buildings  were  damaged. 

The  Chancery  suit  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Trevelyan  is  now  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-four  years  old. 

Two  Arbroath  innocents  met  in  London,  and  each  being  in  want  of  a  cas¬ 
tor,  they  forthwith  entered  a  dashing  shop  in  the  West-end,  with  a  view  to 
supplying  themselves.  While  examining  the  quality  of  the  hats,  the  one 
very  inconsiderately  whispered  to  his  friend,  “  I  suppose  we  maunna  prig 
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here.”  The  word  prig  fell  upon  the  hatter’s  ears.  “  I’ll  take  care  you 
don’t,”  quoth  he;  and  forthwith  having  sent  for  a  Policeman,  had  the  two 
innocents  placed  in  “quod.”  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  to  most  of  our 
readers,  that  “  to  prig  ”  means,  in  Arbroath,  to  beat  down,  to  cheapen. — 
Arbroath  Guide. 

A  Montego  Bay  paper  tells  a  story  of  the  discovery  of  money  through  a 
dream.  The  money  was  in  an  escritoire  that  belonged  to  a  person  dead,  and 
the  executors  had  searched  it  in  vain,  until  a  young  woman  dreamed  where 
it  was ! 

In  one  house,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Booth  Town,  are  living  at  present, 
1  grandfather,  1  grandmother,  1  father,  4  mothers,  3  sisters,  5  brothers,  6 
uncles,  3  aunts,  5  nephews,  6  nieces,  8  cousins,  5  sons,  6  daughters,  1  sister- 
in-law,  1  brother-in-law,  3  granddaughters,  1  widow,  and  1  widower — total 
61 ;  and  there  are  only  13  persons  in  the  whole. — Halifax  Guardian. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  been  dangerously  ill  for  several  days  past. 

The  Doncaster  Gazette  says — 

“  The  intimation  of  the  circumstance  has  created  but  one  feeling  of  regret 
throughout  the  whole  district,  and  the  inquiries  arc  not  confined  to  parties  en¬ 
tertaining  the  same  political  opinions.  The  demise  of  his  son,  Lord  William 
Pelham  Clinton,  has  augmented  the  grief  in  the  family  of  his  Grace.  But 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  affliction  is  soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Lord  Thomas  Charles  Pelham  Clinton,  and  Lord  Bobert  Itene- 
bald  Clinton,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  arrived  at 
Clumber  in  the  course  of  Monday  last.” 

The  election- writ  for  Cambridge  University  was  issued  from  the  Crown 
Office  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  received  yesterday  by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  fixes  the  day  of  election. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  of  claimants  for  the  post  of  Solicitor-General, 
vacated  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Hatchell,  the  Government  have,  by  com¬ 
mon  consent,  made  a  “  palpable  hit  ”  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hughes,  the  eminent  Equity  lawyer ;  who,  although  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  standing  at  the  bar,  has  these  some  years  obtained  the  topmost  rank 
in  the  profession.  The  learned  gentleman,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  has 
never  upon  any  occasion  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  Irish  politics. 
His  appointment  is  decidedly  popular  with  all  parties  here. — Dublin  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times. 

Michaelmas-day  falling  on  a  Sunday,  [tomorrow,]  the  election  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  will  bo  held  today.  Alderman  Musgrave  is  next 
in  rotation ;  but  it  is  reported  that  the  “  Tong  shore  men  ”  will  vote  against 
him,  because  he  has  refused  to  dispense  among-  them  the  “usual  compli¬ 
ment.” 

Accounts  have  been  received  at  the  Admiralty  Office,  that  her  Majesty’s 
ship  Enterprise  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  24th  of  June  last, 
and  that  the  Investigator  was  expected  in  a  few  days. 

A  meeting  at  Glasgow  on  Thursday,  called  on  the  request  of  influen¬ 
tial  parties,  and  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Provost,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  our  Government  to  “  insist  upon  the  Slave-trade  treaties  which 
have  been  entered  into  with  Spain  and  Brazil  being  carried  into  imme¬ 
diate  effect.”  It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Air.  Alexander 
Hastie,  M.P.,  that  the  depression  and  distress  of  our  West  Indian  Colo¬ 
nies  have  been  increased  by  the  non-observance  of  the  Slave-trade 
treaties;  and  on  the  motion  of  Air.  John  AI ‘Gregor,  M.P.,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  a  proper  time  for  agitating  the  question, — though  Air.  M‘Gregor 
took  what  occurred  last  session  as  a  proof  that  Government  is  earnest  in 
its  desire  to  extinguish  slavery. 

A  farewell  “group-meeting”  of  the  emigrants  about  to  depart  in  the 
Slains  Castle  for  Australia,  under  the  arrangements  of  Airs.  Chisholm’s 
“  Family  Colonization  Society,”  was  held  last  night  in  the  Royal  British 
Institution.  Airs.  Chisholm  was  the  nominal  chairman  of  the  meeting ; 
but  as  she  was  much  busied  in  the  body  of  the  haU  among  the  emigrants 
grouped  there,  the  chair  -was  formally  vacant.  Air.  Wyndham  Hard¬ 
ing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  explained  its  objects.  Selected 
emigrants  are  offered  half  then-  passage-money,  on  loan,  secured 
under  an  engagement  entered  into  by  the  individual  borrower  and  also 
by  the  members  of  the  group  of  which  he  forms  a  member ;  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  emigrants  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  cooperation  being  a 
particular  feature  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 
and  Lord  Lilford,  spoke  in  recommendation  of  Airs.  Chisholm’s  plans. 
The  Slains  Caotle  is  the  first  ship  sent  out  by  the  Family  Colo¬ 
nization  Society ;  it  is  a  ship  originally  built  by  Mr.  Green,  and 
has  already  made  successful  emigration  voyages  :  when  we  lately 
inspected  the  progress  of  the  fittings,  the  vessel  appeared  to  us  re¬ 
markably  substantial  in  build ;  it  is  extraordinary  in  loftiness  between 
decks,  and  in  the  general  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  the  proper 
housing  of  emigrants.  One  of  the  gains  by  the  system  of  groups  is,  that 
single  unmarried  females  obtain  the  protection  of  some  experienced  pa¬ 
rent  of  a  family.  The  day  of  departure  from  Gravesend  is  fixed  for  AI  on- 
day  the  30th,  and  wo  understand  that  the  time  will  be  punctually  kept. 


A  note  in  the  Times,  of  the  progress  made  in  the  works  of  the  building 
for  the  Show  of  Industry,  indicates  the  return  of  that  jomnal  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  favour  of  the  project,  now  that  its  opposition  to  the  site  would  be 
no  longer  practical — 

“At  length  the  actual  work  of  erecting  a  building  wherein  the  products  of 
the  Industry  of  All  Nations  are  to  be  collected  has  been  commenced. 
Within  the  vast  hoarding  which  has  been  put  up  round  the  site  selected 
a  busy  scene  presents  itself.  The  levels  and  measurements  of  the  ground 
necessary  before  commencing  operations  have  all  been  completed,  and 
the  iron  pillars  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  rest  are  being  fixed  in 
their  places.  A  large  portion  of  the  materials  to  be  used  are  already 
within  the  enclosure  ;  and  the  working-sheds  and  other  preparations  and 
facilities  for  pushing  on  the  great  undertaking  having  been  finished, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aletropolis  will  now  from  day  to  day  be  able  to 
■watch  the  progress  made.  In  three  months  from  this  time  an  edifice  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  covering  more  than  eighteen  acres  of 
land,  and  capable  of  giving  house-room  to  all  that  is  rare  and  valuable  in 
human  industry,  is  to  rise  from  its  foundations.  Within  so  short  a  period, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude  can  be 
completed  ;  but  those  who  have  undertaken  the  contract  and  are  responsible 
for  its  performance  speak  confidently  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time, 
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there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  within  the  enclosure  but  heaps  of  iron,  a  few 
sheds,  some  cranes,  two  or  three  slender  scaffoldings,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  workmen,  all  busily  engaged  at  their  appointed 
tasks.  "At  the  main  entrance  crowds  of  labourers  are  collected  in  the  hope  of 
employment,  and  where  between  the  planks  of  the  hoarding  a  glimpse  of  the 
interior  can  be  obtained  the  idle  and  curious  assemble  to  watch.” 


The  Constitutionnel  announces  that  AI.  de  Persigny  has  left  Paris  for 
London  on  a  special  mission.  It  is  thought  that  this  mission  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Danish  and  Hessian  questions. 

A  meeting  of  the  Piedmontese  Bishops  has  taken  place  at  Villanovetta, 
in  the  diocese  of  Asti,  for  deliberation  on  a  memorial  to  the  Pope.  A  do¬ 
cument  was  drawn  up  sotting  forth  the  damaging  state  of  things  to  the 
Church,  in  the  present  dissension ;  and  it  received  the  signature  of  ten  of 
the  Prelates. 

The  Prussian  Moniteur  of  the  26th  announces  the  appointment  of 
AI.  Radowitz  to  be  Alinister  of  Foreign  Affairs, — significant  of  a  wary 
but  energetic  German  policy.  M.  Schleinitz  becomes  a  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillor. 

The  Cassel  Gazette  contains  a  proclamation  by  the  Elector,  bringing  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  the  exact  nature  of  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Frankfort  Parliament  on  his  case.  In  a  sitting  on  the  21st 
instant,  it  was  resolved  as  follows — 

“  Considering  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Confederation,  as  well  as  to  positive  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  and  in  particular 
according  to  the  authentic  interpretation  of  articles  57  and  58  of  the  Vienna 
Concluding  Act  contained  in  the  decree  of  28th  June  1832,  the  right  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  the  Government  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  administration 
belongs  in  nowise  to  the  States  of  a  country ;  that,  therefore,  no  resolution 
of  such  States,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  can  prevent  or  limit  the  exercise 
of  the  Sovereign’s  right  to  levy  taxes  ;  considering,  further,  that  this  refusal 
of  taxes  has  taken  place  in  Electoral  Hesse,  in  contravention  of  the  Con¬ 
cluding  Act  of  Vienna,  articles  25  and  26  ; — 

“  Resolved — 1.  The  Electoral  Government  is  called  upon  to  apply  all 
the  means  possessed  by  a  Government  of  this  Confederation  to  establish  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  Sovereign,  now  menaced  in  the  Electorate.  2.  The 
said  Government  is  at  the  same  time  desired  to  report,  without  delay,  to 
this  Assembly,  any  proceedings  taken  by  it  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing 
direction,  together  with  their  result.  3.  The  Diet  reserves  the  right  of 
ordaining  further  proceedings  necessary  for  seeming  or  restoring  the  legal 
state  of  relations  between  the  Government  and  nation  of  Hesse  Cassel.” 

These  resolutions  do  not  warrant  the  assertion  elsewhere  quoted  from 
the  Augsburg  Gazette,  that  the  Engeren  Rath  has  at  present  resolved  to 
give  “assistance.” 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  resolved  una¬ 
nimously  to  call  on  its  own  Government  to  use  its  influence  for  placing 
the  Government  of  Electoral  Hesse  on  a  constitutional  footing. 


The  deaths  by  the  wreck  of  the  Superb  were  more  numerous  than  was  at 
first  believed.  “  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  passenger-list  of  the  vessel  with 
the  names  of  those  saved,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  least  seventeen 
persons  have  been  lost ;  and  from  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  it  is 
feared  that  in  addition  to  those,  there  were  four  other  sufferers.  Air.  Willis 
and  niece,  Air.  Pinson,  Mrs.  Baker  and  child,  and  a  native  of  Jersey,  name 
unknown,  were  amongst  those  drowned.”  The  wrecked  vessel  remained  high 
and  di-y  on  the  rocks  for  a  tide  or  two ;  but  has  now  slid  down  the  rock’s- 
side,  and  disappeared  in  deep  water. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  yesterday  in  the  warehouses  of  Alessrs.  Whitwaff 
and  Allward,  ship-chandlers,  on  the  Grove,  Bristol,  consumed  upwards  of 
6,000/.  worth  of  property-,  and  for  some  hours  caused  the  greatest  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  shipping  in  the  adjacent  floating  harbour.  The  premises- 
of  Alessrs.  Whitwall  and  Allward,  of  Alessrs.  Smith  and  Downing,  store¬ 
keepers,  of  Air.  Humphrey,  corn-merchant,  and  of  Air.  Edward  Reed,  sail- 
maker,  were  wholly  destroyed. 

A  mail-coach  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  Loire  was  totaUy  consumed  by 
fire  on  Sunday  last,  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  a  passenger  who  was  smok¬ 
ing. 


A  piece  of  Californian  gold,  after  having  been  exhibited  for  its  size  at 
San  Francisco,  and  lectured  upon  in  the  United  States,  has  found  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting-place  at  the  shop  of  Air.  Limbird,  in  the  Strand.  The  gold 
is  embedded  in  the  quartz ;  and  for  bulk  and  value  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
single  piece  which  has  reached  this  country.  It  contains  9  pounds  weight 
of  24  carat  gold,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  £420. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  English  Funds  have  been  unimportant,  and  the  bu¬ 
siness  transacted  insignificant. ;  The  variation  in  the  price  of  Consols  during 
the  week  has  not  exceeded  J  per  cent ;  the  closing  prices  this  afternoon  are 
96|  |  for  Aloneyq  while  there  are  buyers  at  §  for  the  Account.  There  is  no 
material  change  in  the  value  of  money,  though  there  is  rather  more  demand 
for  it  at  the  current  rates.  The  exchange  upon  Paris  is  in  a  slow  process  of 
decline  ;  receding  gradually  without  any  appearance  of  reaction.  A  bargain 
in  French  Five  per  Cent  Rentes  occurred  today-  at  93,  with  an  exchange  of 
25.25- — the  lowest  quotation  of  an  exchange  recently  recorded. 

In  the  Foreign  Alarket,  the  business  transacted  has  not  been  extensive  ;. 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Spanish  Active  Stock,  almost  every  description  of 
Bonds  usually  current  has  been  steady.  The  Active  Stock  has  not  recovered 
the  decline  occasioned  on  Saturday  by  the  arrival  from  Aladrid  of  intelli¬ 
gence  unfavourable  to  the  conversion  of  the  Debt  upon  the  terms  proposed 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Bondholders.  After  the  first  shock  to 
the  market,  however,  it  has  been  steady  at  the  lower  prices ;  and  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  last  few  days  have  been  unimportant.  The  Russian  Four- 
and-a-half  per  Cents,  and  other  Northern  European  Stocks,  are  firm  at  our 
last  quotations. 

The  Share  Alarket  is  stiff  in  a  state  of  improvement,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Great  Western,  almost  all  the  principal  Shares  are  higher  than  they 
were  last  week.  The  traffic-returns  are  in  almost  every  instance  higher  for 
the  past  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year ;  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  greater  disposition  to  hold  Shares,  both  on  speculation  and  for  in¬ 
vestment,  than  there  has  for  some  time  been.  Whether  this  feeling  will 
continue,  depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  traffic.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  remarkable  increase  under  this  latter  head,  which  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  last  fow  weeks  exhibit,  has  a  character  of  permanence,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  autumnal  pleasure-traffic. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’ Clock. 

In  the  English  Alarket,  Consols  are  J  higher  this  morning  for  Aloney,  and 
are  now  quoted  at  96§  f  both  for  Money  and  Account.  In  the  ForeigW 
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Market,  there  i8  no  business  doing  or  alteration  in  prices.  In  the  Share 
Market,  no  bargains  have  occurred  j  it  being  ticket- day,  the  attention  is  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  settling. 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  96$  ? 

Ditto  for  Account .  96§  { 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  shut 

31  per  Cents .  shut 

Long  Annuities .  shut 

Bank  Stock .  shut 

Exchequer  Bills  .  03  06 

India  Stock .  206  268 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  91  3 

Belgian  4.}  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents . . .  100  1 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  76  9 

Dutch  2J  per  Cents .  57 i  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  91  ^ 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . .  30|  1 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  81J  2J 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  33  4 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  11 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  18£  § 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . i,  38^  J 

Venezuela .  32  3 


€\t  €jjnttns. 

The  opening  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  under  a  new  management, 
which  is  announced  to  take  place  tonight,  looks  important.  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  and  Mr.  Keeley,  each  armed  with  his  better  half,  have  become 
joint  lessees  of  the  establishment ;  and  thus  there  is  at  once  a  strong  nu¬ 
cleus,  composed  of  two  eminent  tragic  and  two  eminent  comic  performers. 
From  the  announcements  of  Twelfth  Night  for  this  evening  and  of  Hamlet 
for  Monday,  we  might  conclude  that  the  views  of  the  new  managers  are 
strictly  “  legitimate  ”  ;  but  rumour  speaks  of  strong  mclodrame,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  conciliate  the  “fast”  school  of  critics,  as  well  as  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  “high  art.”  Whatever  be  the  experiment,  there  is  every  reason  to 
infer  from  the  histrionic  force,  from  the  commodiousness  of  the  edifice, 
and  from  the  excellent  situation,  that  it  will  be  properly  made. 


MR.  BEHNES’S  STATUETTE  OF  PEEL. 

Mr.  Behnes  has  just  completed  a  statuette  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  is  not  merely  the  best  but  the  only  likeness  of  the  great  statesman 
that  we  have  seen  in  sculpture.  A  glance  at  once  recalls  the  face  and 
figure  of  Peel,  as  we  have  latterly  seen  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  rising  to  speak ;  and  on  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  of  the 
features,  any  one  familiar  with  the  original  may  trace  the  lineaments 
which  gave  life  and  individual  character.  Mr.  Behnes  has  been  very 
happy  in  giving  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  mouth  ;  always  a  difficult 
feature  for  the  sculptor  to  model,  and  upon  which,  especially  in  the  head 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  much  of  the  resemblance  depends.  Mr.  Behnes 
has  treated  the  modern  costume  with  simplicity  and  skill ;  judiciously  in¬ 
dicating  the  loose  frock-coat,  thrown  back  by  the  action  of  one  hand, 
which  is  as  characteristic  of  Peel  as  the  “redingote”  was  of  Napoleon. 
The  significance  of  these  incidental  peculiarities  in  the  living  men  attests 
their  value  in  a  statue. 

We  are  glad  to  see  statuettes  of  public  men  modelled  by  English  sculp¬ 
tors;  who  have  at  last  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  French  and 
Germans.  A  cast  of  this  statuette  of  Peel,  whether  in  plaster  or  bronze, 
would  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  a  room  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
be  well  lighted  from  an  ordinary  window  :  on  the  other  hand,  this 
model,  enlarged  to  the  life  size,  and  cast  in  bronze  or  wrought  in  marble, 
would  be  an  appropriate  contribution  towards  one  of  the  “  Peel  testi¬ 
monials.” 


Expense . 
£49,898  12 


COMMISSIONS  OF  INQUIRY. 

A  return,  moved  for  by  Colonel  Sibthorp,  of  the  number  of  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  appointed  since  1830,  (in  continuation  of  a  paper  printed  in 
1848,)  supplies  the  following  details. 

COMMISSIONS  AT  AN  END. 

Appointed.  Expired. 

1833.  Criminal  Law  Digest . .  1849. 

Items  of  expense — two  Commissioners,  Secretary,  & c. 

1847.  British  Museum,  Constitution  and  Management  1850. 

Items  of  expense — Secretary,  short-hand-writer. 

1847.  Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures .  1849. 

Items  of  expense— labour,  iron,  travelling-  expenses,  &c. 

1847.  Health  of  the  Metropolis .  1850. 

Items  of  expense — three  Commissioners,  Secretary,  &c. 

1848.  Royal  Mint,  Constitution  and  Management  ....  1849. 

Items  of  expense — two  Commissioners,  Secretary,  &c. 

1848.  Privy  Seal  and  Signet  Offices . . .  1849. 

Item  of  expense — short-hand-writer. 

1849.  Stock  Exchange  Society  of  Dublin .  1849. 

Item  of  expense— incidental. 

1849.  Measuring  Ships  for  Tonnage  .  1849. 

Items  of  expense — three  Committeemen,  incidental. 

1849.  New  Forest  and  Waltham  Forest  . . . . .  1850. 

Items  of  expense — one  Commissioner,  incidental. 

1849.  Smithfield  Market  .  1850. 

No  details- of  expense  given. 

COMMISSIONS  IN  EXISTENCE. 

1833.  French,  Danish,  and  Spanish  Claims . 

Some  French  claims  remain  to  be  disposed  of. 

1836.  Constabulary  Force  in  England  and  Wales . 

No  expense  has  been  recently  incurred. 

1841.  Fine  Arts  in  Connexion  with  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 

ment . . 

Items  of  expense — salaries  to  Secretary  and  Clerks. 

1842.  Improvement  of  the  Metropolis . 

Items  of  expense— Secretary,  surveys,  plans,  printing. 

1847.  Bishoprics  in  England  and  Wales . 

Items  of  expense — clerks,  rent. 

1847.  Registration  of  Deeds . 

Items  of  expense— clerk,  messenger,  housekeeper. 

1847.  Law  of  Marriage . 

Items  of  expense— short-hand- writer,  printing. 

1848.  Public  Records  of  Ireland . 

Items  of  expense— clerks  and  assistants. 

1848.  Irish  Poor-law  Boundary . 

Items  of  expense— one  Commissioner,  Secretary,  &c. 

1848.  New  Palace  of  Westminster . 

Item  of  expense— messenger. 

1848.  Customs  Revenue . 

Items  of  expense — Secretary,  witnesses. 

1849.  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  and  Incomes,  in  Eng¬ 

land  and  Wales . . . 

Items  of  expense— clerk,  messenger,  incidental. 

1849.  Subdividing  Parishes  in  England  and  Wales . 

Items  of  expense — Secretaries,  clerks,  messenger. 

1849.  Charity  Commissioners  :  certain  cases  reported  upon.  . . 

Items  of  expense— incidental. 

1850.  Pleading  in  Superior  Courts  of  Law,  Process,  Practice, 

and  Systemof . . . . . . 

The  aggregate  expense  of  Commissions  of  Inquiry  since  1830 
amounts  to  677,503/.  19s.  11  d. ;  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  printing  tho 
reports. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  PAY. 

ROYAL  ENCROACHMENTS. 

By  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of  tlie  proceedings  in  respect  to 
St.  James’s  Park  and  the  adornment  of  Buckingham  Palace  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted  officially.  In 
this  part  of  the  question  a  truly  important  consideration  is  in¬ 
volved,  affecting  the  relation  of  the  Sovereign  and  People  ;  and  it 
is  this  point  alone  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention — it  lias 
been  too  much  overlooked. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  condemn  reasonable  sacrifices  for 
the  gratification  of  the  Sovereign,  especially  of  one  whose  public 
demeanour  is  so  perfectly  constitutional  and  decorous ;  we  are 
among  those  who  would  desire  an  improvement  of  the  unsightly 
j  portions  of  the  Parks  immediately  around  Buckingham  Palace ; 
and  if  it  so  happens  that  a  gain  to  the  Public  will  be  a  gain  to  the 
Monarch,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  at  so  felicitous  a  coincidence. 

|  We  would  go  further.  Much  of  the  regal  state  in  England  is 
maintained  for  the  satisfaction  of  English  traditions  and  liking : 
although  the  abode  of  royalty  shelters  the  person  of  the  Sovereign, 
it  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  is  stately  to  please  the  public  eye : 
we  desire  for  the  Public,  therefore,  better  accessories  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace. 

But  encroachment  and  stealthy  reserve  are  bad  modes  of  seeking 
the  public  consent.  About  the  Parks  in  particular  there  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  jealousy,  and  the  resistance  to  the  Royal  grasp  upon  them  is  a 
point  of  honour ;  so  that  seeking  improvement  under  an  aspect  of 
encroachment  was  not  only  a  certain  way  to  provoke  resistance 
and  defeat,  but  was  doubly  accursed  with  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  draw  upon  the  Royal  Eamily  an  unmerited  odium.  This  is 
no  phantom  :  a  subservient  Ministry,  desiring  to  gratify  Royal 
wishes,  and  seeking  to  do  so  not  boldly  and  openly  but  by  stealthy 
circumvention,  may  easily  betray  the  Court  into  a  course  of  un¬ 
popular  requirements ;  may  as  easily  circumvent  or  cajole  the 
guardians  of  the  public  interests ;  and  may  thus  bring  about  a  dis¬ 
astrous  train  of  impulses  in  the  public  mind — mistrust  of  the 
Sovereign,  dislike,  ireful  and  ire-provoking  resistance,  hatred,  and 
denouncement. 

Wo  have  seen  such  things  before.  George  the  Third  was  met 
by  the  spontaneous  homage  of  his  people  ;  but  his  Ministers  helped 
him  to  provide  for  a  large  family ;  his  own  calamity  rendered  him 
unconscious  of  the  account  of  sulky  grudging  dislike  which  had 
been  run  up  against  him  ;  but  his  spoiled  child,  George  theEourth, 
lived  to  be  a  butt  for  the  bitter  sedition,  the  sarcasms,  the  gibes, 

|  the  execrations  of  his  people.  His  stables,  bis  gorgeous  palaces,, 
his  gilt-paper  boxes,  his  Carlton  “  ride,”  his  dinners,  his  coats,  were 
enumerated  by  the  paymaster,  the  Public  ;  who  took  out  a  return, 
in  libels.  Queen  Charlotte  was  not  openhanded,  and  people  talked 
at  her  “  German  relations,”  to  whom  rumour  described  her  as  send¬ 
ing  surreptitiously  from  taxpaying  England  enormous  c ribbings  in 
the  guise  of  a  pie  filled  with  diamonds — the  “  diamond  pie  ”  ! 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  not  upon  the  beginning  of  a  new 
cycle  like  that  Georgian  cera.  It  is  true,  however,  that  people  are 
already  begiuning  to  talk  in  a  very  untoward  spirit.  They  enu¬ 
merate  the  costly  stables  added  to  Windsor  Castle,  the  new  front 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  the  new  stables  to  Marlborough  House  for 
the  boy  Prince  of  Wales,  to  bo  used  eight  or  nine  years  hence ; 
not  to  mention  minor  demands  upon  the  public  purse :  and  now 
some  demand  for  a  slice  out  of  the  Park  is  pushed  forward 
with  a  stealthy  mien,  explained  so  as  to  veil  its  intent,  half-re¬ 
tracted,  and  finally  left  unintelligible ;  as  if  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Eorests  had  been  trying  to  do  something  for  Queen 
Victoria  which  the  department  dares  not  avow  manfully,  and  gives 
up  as  soon  as  it  excites  inquiry.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted 
the  larger  Whig  grant  to  Prince  Albert  on  his  marriage — -when  he 
manfully  maintained  his  own  position  against  Court  wishes— he 
may  have  neglected  hue  opportunities  to  cultivate  hack-stairs  in¬ 
fluence,  and  may  have  forfeited  payment  in  the  most  pleasant 
ready  money  of  smiles ;  hut,  besides  guarding  the  nation’s  in¬ 
terest,  he  truly  served  the  Royal  interest — by  keeping  the  Sove¬ 
reign  right  with  the  People.  Queen  Victoria  may  meet  with 
greater  subserviency,  but  that  accommodation  will  cost  dear. 
She  ought  to  be  inlormed  that  many  are  talking  about  these  re¬ 
peated  demands,  and  of  “  German  relations,”  as  connected  with 
such  demands  and  with  the  look  of  Royal  reluctance  to  pay  for- 
Royal  fancies.  Not  justly,  we  believe  ;  but  if  the  Court  has  not 
merited  suspicion,  then  we  say  that  the  blame  is  due  not  to  the 
Public — which  certainly  has  not  been  over-eager  to  suspect — but 
to  those  who  go  between  the  Crown  and  the  Public ;  who  try  to 
reconcile  conflicting  allegiances,  not  by  an  open  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  choice  of  the  duties  paramount,  but  by  concealment  and 
equivocation ;  which  serve  their  purpose  for  the  moment,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Public  in  money  or  property — of  the  Crown  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  respect. 

THE  CUEEE  STREET  SAVINGS-BANK. 

“  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ”  is  becoming  an  opprobrious  epi¬ 
thet  ;  so  much  so  that  it  would  bo  thought  very  rude  if  in  the 
course  of  money  dealings  with  a  gentleman  you  were  to  call  him 
“  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.”  He  would  instantly  feel  all 
the  affront — so  very  generally  is  its  significance  understood. 
Would  lie  not  consider  himself  accused  at  once  of  lavish  reck¬ 
lessness  and  of  meanness  P  Perhaps  there  is  only  one  sort  of  man 
who  would  not  demand  satisfaction  for  being  called  “  such  a 
thing,”  and  that  is  a  subordinate  aspirant  to  the  Financial  Pre- 
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miership,  such  as  a  Yice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  any 
one  is  so  new  in  politics  as  not  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  asper¬ 
sion,  let  him  study  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Charles  'Wood 
and  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  on  the  Cuffe  Street 
Savings-Bank. 

The  position  of  Government  to  all  savings-banks  is  inconsistent, 
unjust,  and  dishonest.  Those  banks  are  sanctioned  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  people  invest  their  savings  on  the  strength  of  that 
sanction,  and  the  State  uses  the  money  so  accumulated.  Yet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repudiates  responsibility !  Such  is 
the  relation  of  the  Finance  Minister  and  these  institutions  gene-  I 
rally  ;  but  the  Cuffe  Street  Bank  has  special  atrocities. 

The  part  of  the  public  using  the  Cuffe  Street  Savings-Bank  has 
been  led  on  to  ruin  by  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  The  story 
is  a  very  simple  one.  In  1831  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
became  aware  of  a  serious  defalcation  in  the  bank,  but  refused  to 
interfere.  They  again  refused  in  1838.  In  1845  they  were  urged 
to  interpose,  but  they  refused ;  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
justified  their  repeated  determination  to  remain  passive  was 
that  if  they  interfered  it  would  create  a  panic.  Their  absti¬ 
nence  did  not  prevent  the  panic.  In  1848  there  was  a  run 
upon  the  bank  :  it  was  proved  to  be  completely  bankrupt ;  the  j 
liabilities  amounting  to  65,000/.,  while  the  assets  were  a  few  j 
shillings  over  90/.  The  depositors  applied  to  Government ;  and  j 
after  much  importunity,  last  session,  Sir  Charles  Wood  proposed  a  j 
grant  of  30,000/.  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  depositors — not  as 
a  right,  but  as  a  “  charity.”  Leading  Irish  Members  very  pro-  | 
perly  repudiated  the  charity,  and  demanded  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound,  on  the  just  plea  that  the  bank  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  sanction  of  Government,  could  not  have  obtained 
credit  without  the  sanction  of  Government,  and,  above  all,  could 
not  have  passed  the  doubtful  periods  above-named  without  the  ob¬ 
stinately  continued  sanction  of  the  Government.  But  while  they 
Tepelled  the  name  of  charity,  they  did  not  refuse  the  instalment. 

That  instalment  has  not  yet  been  paid ;  although  the  depositors 
of  the  bank  consist  in  great  part  of  very  poor  people,  whom  the 
hope  of  the  grant  has  drawn  to  Dublin  for  payment.  No  cash  is 
forthcoming.  So,  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  applies  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Chancellor 
of  her  Majesty’s  Exchequer,  to  know  when  the  proposed  payment 
will  be  available.  Sir  Charles  coolly  replies,  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  payment  of  the  dividend,  he  expects  a  public  subscription 
to  make  up  the  balance ;  and  he  suggests  that  Mr.  Reynolds  should 
lead  off  that  subscription.  This  is  official  punctilio.  Sir  Charles 
considers  himself  exonerated  from  punctuality  because  the  payment 
is  made  in  the  name  of  charity ;  and,  like  a  munificent  Shylock, 
he  sticks  to  the  ordinary  bond  of  official  routine,  and  calls  upon 
the  public  to  meet  advances  from  the  Treasury  with  contributions 
«f  its  own.  So  he  keeps  the  defrauded  public  out  of  the  ten  shil¬ 
lings  offered  by  himself  under  his  own  compromise,  until  they 
should  find  another  eleemosynary  dividend  of  ten  shillings  from 
some  imaginary  charitable  subscription. 

In  this  nonsense  Mr.  Reynolds  refuses  to  take  part :  he  sturdily 
sticks  to  his  claim ;  and  Sir  Charles  hints  that  he  will  now  move  on. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  complete  the  shabbiness,  after  Sir 
Charles  Wood’s  first  endeavour  to  compromise  the  matter,  by  paying  J 
only  half  the  amount  due,  it  would  be  this  delay  of  the  “  charity.” 
Any  argument  for  paying  half  were  still  more  applicable  to  the 
whole  ;  but  Finance  Ministers,  it  seems,  regard  compromise  as  an  j 
absolute  good;  and  when  Mr.  Reynolds  calls  for  the  cash,  Sir  Charles  | 
shuffles.  He  is  not  yet  aware  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy,” 
or  it  has  made  so  little  impression  on  him  that  he  has  forgotten  it. 
It  is  very  evident  that,  in  the  teeth  of  all  argument  to  that 
end.  Sir  Charles  thinks  repudiation  to  be  most  conducive  both  to 
wealth  and  to  honesty.  He  is  equally  at  sea  as  to  the  national  value 
of  dignity.  He  seems  to  chuckle  at  the  prospect  of  getting  off 
for  the  time ;  but  makes  no  account  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  by-  } 
standers.  Now  a  nation  cannot  advance  without  dignity  ;  it  can  J 
have  no  moral  influence  abroad  or  at  home.  Its  Government,  un-  | 
respected,  will  have  no  authority  save  that  of  force  ;  and  as  force 
cannot  be  used  nowadays  freely  or  promptly,  the  rule  of  an  un-  J 
generous  and  mean  Government  will  be  obstructed  by  the  dislikes  ' 
and  thwartings  of  a  grudging  and  contemptuous  people. 

It  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  processes  like  that  justified  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  direct  their  rigours  against  the  com-  j 
mon  people,  while  we  remember  that  individuals  favoured  by  Min¬ 
isters,  especially  when  they  can  show  good  connexions  or  nume-  ! 
rous  quarterings,  arc  overwhelmed  with  claims  made  on  their  be¬ 
half  for  “  liberal  measures  ”  and  “  generous  construction.”  The 
official  maxim  is  to  war  upon  the  weak  and  crouch  to  the  strong.  | 
If  a  supernumerary  officer  is  to  bo  deprived  of  his  post — that  is,  ' 
supposing  he  is  a  rich  man — justice  and  national  dignity  are  found 
to  dictate  ample  compensation ;  but  the  poor  Cuffe  Street  depo¬ 
sitors,  having  been  trapped  into  their  investment  by  the  sanction  J 
of  Government,  arc  coolly  told  that  they  have  no  claim,  and  are  5 
offered  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  as  “  charity,” — namely,  such  cha¬ 
rity  as  traders  in  bankruptcy  of  the  linendraper  genus  extend  to  | 
their  creditors ! 


MEDliEVAL  REVIVALS. 

At  a  festival  which  followed  the  consecration  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  “  splendid  cathedral  church  of  St.  George,”  at  York,  the 
Chairman,  the  Honourable  Charles  Langdale,  proposed  as  the  first 
toast  the  health  of  “  the  illustrious  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth.”  “  The 
Queen  ”  was  subsequently  given  “  in  handsome  terms,”  and,  we 
presume,  duly  acknowledged  by  the  company.  At  Leeds,  too,  as 


we  learn  from  the  Tablet,  Mr.  Houldforth,  “  like  a  true  Christian, 
honoured  first  his  spiritual  Father,”  and,  though  the  beverage  was 
only  tea,  offered  the  primary  libation  to  “  our  present  Sovereign 
Lord  the  Pope.”  The  etymological  propriety  of  a  flux  of  bumpers 
— au  bon  pare — ought  to  recommend  this  revival  to  the  hearts 
of  the  most  loyal  and  Protestant  of  archaeologists,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  another  revival,  not  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  sermon 
which  closed  the  religious  exercises  on  one  of  the  occasions  referred 
to.  The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Gillis  does  not  seem  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  cold-blooded  gazers  for  whom  Johnson  prepared  his 
pity.  The  worthy  Bishop’s  piety  grew  sensibly  warm  amid  the 
antiquities  of  York.  After  drawing  “  a  withering  picture  of  the 
humbled  and  abandoned  state  of  Anglicanism,”  his  Lordship  said — 

“  On  treading  over  today  the  flagged  pavement  of  their  ancient  city,  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  many  monuments  of  past  times,  hut  especially  on  that 
mighty  temple,  the  glory  of  England,  dear  to  the  memory  of  every  Catholic, 
his  heart  became  sad  when  lie  remembered  her  former  glories,  and  now  be¬ 
held  her  in  desolation,  and  diverted  to  a  worship  inconsistent  with  that 
glorious  structure.  In  contemplating  its  now  unhallowed  appropriation  to  a 
worship  so  contrary  to  the  object  of  the  founders  of  that  holy  minster,  the 
inscription  on  the  church  at  Athens  might  now  be  inscribed  over  its  former 
altars — ‘To  the  unknown  God.’  For  three  centuries,  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  Thou 
hast  tolerated  error !  How  long,  how  long,  0  God  ?  When  shall  again  the 
gates  of  that  glorious  church  be  thrown  open  to  a  Catholic  people — her  altars 
reerected,  that  spacious  roof  again  resound  with  the  chants  and  litanies  from 
God’s  own  anointed  priests  ?  ”  [But,  suddenly  stopping  in  this  eloquent  ex¬ 
clamation,  his  Lordship  said] — “  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  be  humble  ;  to  wait 
without  these  aspirations ;  to  leave  to  Him  His  own  good  time  to  remain  be¬ 
hind  the  cloud ;  not  to  be  puffed  up  in  our  estimation ;  to  be  little  in  our  eyes ; 
to  remember  His  ways  are  unsearchable — that  Thou  art  a  hidden  mystery, 
0  God  !  ” 

“  Che  sara,  sara  ”  :  did  not  the  association  of  ideas  bring  before 
the  mind’s  eye  of  the  humble  hierarch  a  vision  of  the  dormant  uses 
of  Covent  Garden  and  of  ’Woburn,  while  he  thus  glossed  with  pious 
prolixity  the  pithy  motto  of  the  house  of  Bedford  P  These  would 
be  a  revival  worth  drinking  to  in  potations  pottle  deep. 

THE  BLOOD-STAIN  UPON  THE  RAIL. 

In  vindicating  the  safety  of  railway  travelling  in  general,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  accidents  are  so  few  compared  to  the  gross 
number  of  passengers,  that  if  you  take  into  account  all  the  risks 
which  attend  a  foot-passenger  between  any  two  places,  you  will 
find  railway  travelling  to  be  actually  safer  than  walking.  This 
may  be  quite  sound  as  respects  the  tendency  of  the  railway  system 
to  safety,  but  it  does  not  absolve  those  managers  who  neglect  to 
make  the  rail  not  only  safer  than  the  road  but  as  safe  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made ;  especially  if  their  neglects  have  had  strikingly 
fatal  results,  and  they  overlook  the  warning.  Now  of  the  many 
accidents  before  the  public,  each  one  is  traceable  to  some  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  railway-people,  a  negligence  in  itself  mostly 
traceable  to  defective  arrangements. 

On  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  a  party  of  men  is  employed 
on  the  line,  in  a  fog,  close  up  to  the  time  when  a  train  is  due. 
The  men,  common  labourers,  are  expected  to  keep  exact  time,  and 
to  be  ready  for  moving  off  the  line  with  military  punctuality. 
The  company  itself  cannot  keep  such  exact  regularity ;  it  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity  to  expect  it  of  uneducated  men,  who  think  slowly, 
vaguely,  and  loosely,  move  heavily,  without  promptitude,  pur¬ 
pose,  or  spontaneous  order.  The  immediate  officers  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  train  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  fault.  The  fault, 
then,  lay  in  the  arrangement  by  which  a  party  of  labourers  so  little 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  was  pushed  so  close  to  a  mortal 
risk.  In  the  very  plan  the  railway  company  was  guilty  of 
“  tempting  Providence,”  and  it  deserved  somewhat  severer  penalty 
than  the  very  mild  and  generalized  verdict  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury. 

On  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  a  guard  is  found  dead, 
and  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  “that  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  he  neglected  to  stoop  his  head  while  passing  below 
the  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  fine  at  Linlithgow,  and  was  thus 
deprived  of  life.”  Another  conjecture  is,  “  that  his  head  came  in 
contact  with  the  arms  of  the  signal-post,  which  it  appears  pass 
nearer  the  train  approaching  below  than  they  should  do.”  We  have 
heard  of  traps  to  check  the  sleepiness  or  forgetfulness  of  watch¬ 
men,  such  as  the  clock  wrhich  must  be  wound  up  every  quarter  of 
an  hour;  but  a  memento  which  punishes  a  forgetful  guard  by 
knocking  off  liis  head  is  a  railway  stride  in  mnemonics !  There  are 
at  least  two  such  traps  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway. 

The  accident  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  on  Saturday  night, 
is  fundamentally  ascribable  to  a  “  tempting  of  Providence,”  by  a 
crossing  of  trains  in  the  most  hazardous  manner.  “  A  very  heavy 
cattle-train  had  to  be  taken  across  upon  the  down-line,  to  make 
room  for  two  up-trains  which  were  then  due.  At  the  time  the 
cattle-train  was  so  driven  upon  the  down- line,  the  eight  o’clock  down- 
train  from  the  King’s  Cross  station  was  also  due.”  There  is  some 
doubt  upon  points  of  detail,  the  proximate  causes  of  the  sequel ; 
but  when  there  is  this  nice  crossing  of  trains — a  cattle-train,  heavy 
and  slow,  having  to  dodge  passenger-trains  coming  both  ways, 
with  only  two  lines  to  do  it  on — the  collision  which  followed  was 
to  be  counted  among  the  probable  chances. 

A  train  for  Manchester  leaves  Doncaster,  on  the  St.  Leger  day, 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  its  time  ;  at  Knottingly  it  is  de¬ 
layed  by  the  effects  of  a  collision  between  two  trains  from  Wake¬ 
field  and  York — -apparently  serious,  but  hushed  up ;  dodges  an 
empty  goods- train  at  Hebden  Bridge,  and  sustains  some  unpleasant 
jarring;  and  finally,  after  much  vicissitude  and  anxiety,  reaches 
Manchester  five  hours  too  late. 

On  the  Great  Western  Railway,  a  horse-box  is  moved  off  the 
line  to  a  siding,  by  a  policeman  and  a  porter ;  another  policeman 
takes  charge  of  the  place,  and  is  told  that  it  is  “all  right”;  but 
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it  appears  that  either  he,  who  ought  to  have  seen  that  the  wheels 
of  the  horse-hox  were  “  scotched,”  or  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
scotched  the  wheels,  neglected  his  duty ;  for  the  box  was  blown  on 
to  the  line,  and  a  cheap  excursion-train  ran  into  it.  The  second 
policeman  was  summarily  sentenced  by  the  Magistrates  to  two 
months’  imprisonment ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  penalty  reaches 
the  root  of  the  offence. 

Taking  the  cases  as  they  stand,  however,  and  admitting  this  last 
to  be  an  instance  of  individual  neglect,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
other  cases  the  fault  lies  in  the  original  arrangements :  in  other 
words,  railway  companies  so  arrange  the  posting  of  labourers,  the 
height  of  bridges  and  signal-posts,  and  the  timing  and  crossing  of 
trains,  as  to  allow  no  sufficient  margin  for  the  security  of  human 
life  :  in  saving  outlay  or  trouble,  they  risk  a  shocking  waste  of 
life  ;  that  does  befall,  and  on  the  head  of  the  directors  lies  the 
blood. 


THE  PALMERSTONIC  POLICE  POLICY. 

A  French  Jury  acquits  Count  Forestier  de  Coubert,  indisputably 
proved  to  have  accomplished  the  abduction  of  Miss  Hamilton ;  and 
the  Standard  finds  a  motive  for  the  inscrutable  judgment  in  the 
fact  that  the  young  lady’s  father  was  an  Englishman  !  We  are 
sorry  to  see  the  respectable  Tory  journal  following  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  bad  example  of  raising  these  personal  Old  Bailey  affairs  to  an 
international  rank.  While  it  was  left  to  Ministers  only,  it  did 
not  so  much  matter;  for  a  mere  Foreign  Minister,  nowadays,  does 
not  take  a  very  high  standard,  of  morality,  reason,  or  policy;  but 
if  independent  journalists  fall  into  the  tricks  of  diplomatic  trilling, 
we  shall  begin  to  fear  for  the  public  morals. 

Besides,  the  sanction  of  the  press  might  permit  the  birth  of  a 
very  inconvenient  usage.  Courts  and  their  representatives  med¬ 
dle  enough  in  dirty  work  already,  without  doing  more  ;  they 
need  not  constitute  themselves  agents  for  all  the  loose  fish  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  to  be  found  in  every  capital  or  place  of  fashionable 
resort.  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  come  off  so  well  in  the  Pacifico 
affair  as  to  render  that  case  a  precedent.  The  Austrians  are  said 
to  expect  some  sort  of  satisfaction  for  the  Banksido  outrage  on 
the  person  of  General  Haynau,  and  it  is  averred  that  they  have 
resolved  to  take  revenge  upon  wandering  Englishmen  in  their 
dominions.  How  will  Lord  Palmerston’s  Roman-citizen  principle 
stand  that  infraction  P  Is  he  again  to  be  the  grand  compounder 
of  rows  P  If  so,  he  might,  no  doubt,  interfere  between  the  J ury 
and  the  Government  in  this  Forestier  case  ;  first,  however,  getting 
himself  appointed  Inspector  of  European  Police. 

SIGNS  OF  AMENDMENT. 

Ajiid  the  gloom  that  still  hangs  over  Ireland,  some  faint  but  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  amendment  make  their  appearance.  Those 
trusty  registers  of  the  condition  of  the  community,  the  Bank  cir¬ 
culation  and  railway  traffic  returns,  tell  of  returning  health, 
though  the  actual  amount  of  way  made  is  not  as  yet  very  great. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  circulation  both  as  compared 
■with  last  month  and  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1849.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  amounts  to  79,000/. ; 
and  in  the  latter,  to  343,000/. ;  w-hile  in  both  cases  there 
is  nearly  an  equal  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  bullion  in 
the  hanks.  Nevertheless,  the  total  average  circulation  is  still 
below  what  it  was  in  the  same  period  of  September  1848, 
and  nearly  one  third  less  than  that  authorized  by  certificate. 
There  is  paper  money  in  use  to  the  amount  of  4,153,979/.,  while 
the  banks  might  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  6,354,494/.  The 
diminution  of  the  stock  of  bullion  would  be  of  better  omen  as  going 
to  prove  an  increase  in  small  dealings  and  wages,  were  it  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  exported  by  emigrants. 
The  railway  traffic  upon  all  the  Irish  lines  lias  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  week  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  1849.  On  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  line,  it  has  risen 
from  3389/.  to  5061/.;  on  the  Kingstown,  from  785/.  to  1058/.; 
and  on  the  others  to  some  extent,  more  or  less.  Some  of  this  in¬ 
crease  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  inroad  of  pleasure-seekers  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  numerous  and  cheap  excursion-trips  which  characterize 
the  present  autumn.  But  even  in  this  circumstance  there  is 
ground  for  hope.  The  casual  English  tourist  will  often  turn  out  to 
be  the  avanLcourrier  of  the  investing  capitalist  or  commercial 
trader — if  the  Synod  of  Thurles  and  the  demagogues  of  the  Tenant- 
Eight  League  do  not  warn  them  off. 

THE  LIND  AMONG  THE  YANKEES. 

It  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  Kepublic  the 
world  ever  saw,  that  in  their  paroxysms  of  most  inspired  enthu¬ 
siasm  they  rush  to  worship  not  that  which  is  great  hut  that  which 
is  minor.  Even  where  true  greatness  may  be  in  the  thing  wor¬ 
shiped,  that  to  which  they  bow  is  then  some  minor  trait.  In 
their  reception  of  Jenny  Lind  they  have  caricatured  the  over¬ 
wrought  admiration  of  the  English  until  they  have  made  it  pass  far 
beyond  the  sublime.  The  whole  public  is  stii-red,  in  every  grade, 
— for  there  are  grades  in  the  Kepublic,  and  the  quasi  court  cir¬ 
cular  boasts  of  the  “  distinguished  persons  ”  that  waited  on  “  the 
Queen  of  Song.”  They  crowded  upon  her  to  stifling,  and  cloyed 
her  with  adulation.  Major  Woodhall,  Mayor  of  New  York,  capped 
all  other  flatterers  when  he  said,  “  We  have  heard  Malibran  and 
other  singers  ;  but  we  all  know  that  you  are  the  Queen  of  Song,” 
* — giving  voice  to  the  presumptive  eulogy  of  his  city ;  for  as  yet, 
not  one  of  this  adulating  multitude  had  heard  a  single  note.  The 
Model  Kepublic  had  taken  its  ideal  entirely  upon  trust.  Jenny 
Lind  might  well  “  tremble,”  as  she  said,  but  it  should  not  be  at  the 


overdone  admiration  of  her  art ;  it  should  have  been  at  seeing  all 
this  excitement  about  the  mere  contingencies  and  impertinencies 
of  her  position.  In  England,  she  might  have  doubted  whether 
much  of  the  applause  that  she  got  was  thoroughly  discriminating 
and  informed ;  hut  here  she  knew,  by  wholesale,  that  it  was 
all  uninformed,  and  that  its  discrimination  was  so  perverse  as  to 
exalt  the  unknown  over  the  known,  the  unheard  Lind  over  the 
well-known  Malibran.  In  fact,  what  the  Model  Kepublieans  were 
worshiping  was  not  J enny  Lind,  her  voice,  or  her  art,  but  her  no¬ 
toriety. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  even  her  fame  that  most  exalted  her  in  their 
eyes,  but  the  faculty  which  she  has,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  of 
evoking  great  public  bursts  of  puffery.  The  Model  Kepublic  is 
noted  amongst  civilized  nations  for  its  fanatical  advertising  mania  : 
the  Lind  has  proved  the  most  advertisable  commodity  in  the 
creation,  and  she  is  straightway  erected  into  the  appropriate  and 
favourite  idol  of  the  nation  of  advertisers. 

This  is  not  the  love  of  art,  hut  the  subjection  to  humbug.  The 
freest  nation  in  the  world  is  ruled  by  an  aristocracy  of  puffers  : 
its  free  press  is  but  the  tool  of  those  despots,  its  msthetics  but 
the  cant  of  a  handbill  or  placard. 

Still  there  is  this  blessed  redemption,  that,  carried  by  whatever 
medium — as  the  seed  of  the  sacred  oak  by  birds — art  will  ever 
have  its  ennobling  influence.  As  Semele  bore  divine  offspring  to 
Jove  though  he  came  to  her  in  the  base  form  of  gold,  so  art  shall 
have  its  progeny  in  the  prostrate  republic  though  it  overcomes  it 
in  the  form  of  humbug. 


A  FORK. 

Christendom  is  socially  distinguished  by  its  mode  of  eating.  To 
say  that  a  man  eats  “  like  a  Christian  ”  means,  most  commonly, 
that  he  eats  with  a  fork.  Beasts,  with  a  few  sagacious  exceptions, 
use  no  intermediate  between  the  food  and  the  lips,  the  teeth,  or 
the  tongue.  Some  human  beings  in  the  East  lift  their  food  with 
their  fingers.  The  Chinese  turn  feeding  into  a  feat  by  the  use  of 
chopsticks  ;  others  have  got  so  far  as  the  spoon ;  but  Christians  use 
a  fork.  The  fork,  then,  might  be  adopted  as  the  ensign  of 
Christianity  ;  and  you  should  suppose  an  instrument  so  illustrious 
to  be  attended  at  its  creation  by  a  duly  sacred  spirit. 

On  seeing  the  process,  however,  you  will  rather  suppose  the  social 
ensign  of  Christianity  to  be  produced  by  the  Arch  Enemy.  It  is 
forged  in  fire,  amidst  mortality  and  sin.  This  is  not  a  metaphor  : 

the  steel  tool  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  not  only  owes  its 

general  form  to  a  process  of  verv  Tartarean  aspect,  but  its  choicest 
beauties  are  specially  imparted  by  the  most  diabolical  items  in 
that  process.  The  neatness  of  the  turn,  for  example,  which  makes 
the  swell  of  the  middle  part  of  the  handle  contract  and  then  spread 
into  the  prongs,  is  performed  by  “  dry-grinding  ” — grinding  on 
a  dry  grindstone.  To  perform  that  process,  the  workman 
sits  astride  on  a  framework  behind  a  stone — astraddle,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  motionless  wooden  horse ;  and  throughout 
(  the  day’s  work  he  bends  forward  over  the  stone.  His  eyes 

|  are  fixed  upon  the  glittering  fork  and  the  stream  of  sparks 

]  that  gushes  forth  at  every  touch.  The  air  before  him  is 
{  filled  with  minute  particles  of  steel,  the  effect  of  which  is 
}  so  deadly  that  the  average  duration  of  life  among  the  workmen, 
until  recently,  was  but  thirty  years  of  age.  By  a  recent  improve¬ 
ment  the  steel-laden  air  is  drawn  into  a  small  shaft  just  before  the 
wheel,  through  which  there  is  a  'powerful  current ;  and  this  im¬ 
provement,  effected  by  the  philanthropy  of  some  employers,  has 
added  ten  years  to  the  fork-grinder’s  life.  Still  the  process  re¬ 
mains  unwholesome ;  and  he,  hopeless  of  health  or  longevity,  is  a 
recklessly  dissolute  man.  Here  then  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  social  influences  operate  to  give  goods  the  preference  over  hu¬ 
man  beings.  It  is  not  that  the  special  polish  or  turn  on  the  fork  causes 
any  peculiar  happiness  to  its  possessor  or  “  consumer,” — nor  that  its 
artistic  perfection  works  any  sesthetical  blessing  on  the  human  race, 
— but  forks  must  be  sold,  inasmuch  as  they  are  needed  to  fulfil  the 
decorums  of  distinctive  Christianity ;  sellers  of  forks  compete  with 
each  other,  and  if  one  can  produce  a  fork  which  is  a  little  brighter 
than  that  produced  by  his  fellow,  the  buyer,  not  looking  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  fork  displayed  before  him  in  its  brown  paper 
packet,  will  choose  the  brighter  fork  and  leave  the  duller.  If  the 
seller  can  produce  a  fork  at  some  fraction  of  a  penny  less 
than  his  fellow,  he  has  another  advantage  in  lowering  his 
price ;  and  the  buyer  does  not  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  article  before  him.  If  it  is  a  thought  brighter  or  a  far¬ 
thing  cheaper,  he  will  have  it,  though  each  excellence  cost  ten 
years  of  the  handicraftsman’s  life.  In  the  market  they  do  not  look 
beyond  the  article  ;  and  as  for  the  fork -grinder,  to  him  the  em¬ 
ployment  is  “  optional.”  If  indeed  you  busy  yourself  with  any 
considerations  for  improving  his  condition  ;  if  you  think  less  about 
the  polish  on  the  fork  and  more  about  the  brilliancy  of  his  com¬ 
plexion — less  about  the  graceful  curve  of  the  handle  and  more 
about  the  curve  of  his  cheeks,  you  are  rebuked  by  political  econo¬ 
my  for  spoiling  his  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance.  Poli¬ 
tical  economy  has  perfect  faith  in  the  incorruptible  independence 
and  self-reliance  of  forks,  but  not  of  fork-grinders ;  and  Christian¬ 
ity,  whose  most  accepted  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are  politi¬ 
cal  economists,  by  its  popular  proverb  claims  the  fork  as  its  en¬ 
sign.  If  we  take  Christianity  entirely  from  the  New  Testament, 
Christianity  must  adhere  for  an  ensign  to  the  cross ;  hut  if  we  take 
Christianity  from  the  practice  of  polite  society  in  England,  we 
must  confess  that  the  fork  is  a  well-chosen  ensign. 

Enless  you  find  a  redemption  in  the  silver  fork.  Well,  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  said  for  that. 
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MOSES  mabgoliouth’s  pilgrimage  to  the  iasd 
OE  MY  FATHERS.* 

Mr.  Margoliouth  is  a  Polish  Jew,  who  was  con  verted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  came  to  this  country,  studied  for  the  church,  took 
orders,  and  (probably  not  meeting  with  preferment  to  his  mind)  be¬ 
came  a  missionary  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  He  proceeded  to  the 
Holy  Land  by  way  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and 
Malta ;  whence  he  diverged  to  Tunis,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Tunisian  Jews.  Prom  Barbary  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Syria.  His  tour  lasted  from  1847  to  the  present 
year  ;  and  from  each  place  he  went  to,  and  frequently  en  route,  he 
wrote  copious  epistles  to  his  friends.  It  is  a  selection  from  these 
letters,  and  not,  we  should  imagine,  a  very  critical  one,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  two  volumes  before  us ;  though  the  writer  says  he  could 
readily  have  doubled  the  quantity  had  he  not  been  restricted  in 
the  matter  of  tomes. 

Mr.  Margolioutli  from  the  moment  of  his  reaching  Paris  be¬ 
gan  business  by  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  feeling  his  way  towards  the  prospect  of  converting  some  of 
them.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  had  great  and  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages,  in  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  his  acquaintance  with  its 
Talmudic  and  general  literature,  and  his  familiarity' with  the  man¬ 
ners  and  usages  of  the  J ews.  He  also  carried  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  numerous  persons,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
and  several  other  influential  people ;  nor  does  he  seem  very 
backward  in  introducing  himself.  The  book,  however,  is  not 
equal  to  the  means  and  opportunities  of  the  writer.  His  let¬ 
ters  are  awfully  longwinded ;  and  though  this  may  be  tolerable 
enough  in  private  correspondence,  where  the  writer  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  peculiar  tastes  or  hobbies  of  the  people  he  is  writing  to, 
such  letters'  would  before  publication  require  a  revision  amount¬ 
ing  to  recomposition.  As  long  as  this  minute  fulness  refers  to  the 
main  purpose  of  his  journey — the  present  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  success  of  the  missionary  in  inducing  them  to  listen  to 
him — it  is  all  very  well ;  though  the  reader  may  desiderate  a  more 
close  and  comprehensive  account.  But  Mr.  Margolioutli  intro¬ 
duces  himself  too  much  upon  many  occasions;  and  the  more 
striking  incidents  connected  with  the  appearance,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  J  ews  in  Palestine,  have  already  been  given  to  the 
world  by  his  fellow  traveller  Mr.  Woodcock,  in  his  Scripture 
Lands,  and  with  a  more  graphic  pen.  At  the  same  time,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  stuffing  in  the  book,  it  is  not  bookmaker's 
stuffing.  The  reverend  -writer  pours  himself  out  in  good  faith, 
even  when  he  is  transcribing  formal  documents  relating  to  Hebrew 
or  Mahometan  practice,  in  which  only  persons  of  the  class  of  his 
correspondents  will  feel  greatly  interested  ;  or  when  he  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  facetious — as  in  the  account  of  his  own  and  Mr.  Davis’s 
journey  from  Tunis  to  Biserta. 

The  object  and  race  of  Mr.  Margolioutli,  however,  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  they  impart  a  character  to  his  book  which  a  com¬ 
mon  tour  through  such  places  would  never  attain.  With  all  unso¬ 
phisticated  people,  especially  the  Orientals,  there  is  a  freedom 
and  frankness  of  communication  between  strangers,  which  to  our 
highly  artificial  condition  is  repugnant  and  “  in  bad  taste.”  The 
Jews,  as  being  in  trouble,  are  perhaps  more  accessible  than  even 
the  Orientals  generally,  especially  when  addressed  by  one  familial' 
with  their  language  and  customs.  Mystery  and  wonder,  too, 
might  have  their  influence.  When  the  poor  despised  Jew,  looked 
down  upon  alike  by  Mahometans  and  Christians,  found  himself  ad¬ 
dressed  in  his  own  tongue  by  an  authoritative  person  in  the  garb  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  naturally  flattered 
by  the  attention,  and  wondered  how  it  all  came  about.  Mr.  Margo- 
liouth’s  controversial  tactics  were  well  adapted  for  purposes  of 
immediate  effect.  He  seems  to  have  relied  a  good  deal  upon  what 
the  military  call  “  a  surprise.”  He  made  his  approaches  warily  in 
the  uniform  of  a  friend,  and  then  assailed  the  fortress  by  a  coup- 
de-main.  He  listened  to  their  quotations  from  Scripture  or  He¬ 
brew  writings  ;  he  joined  in  their  readings  ;  he  displayed  his  own  ; 
he  referred  to  the  Hew  Testament;  and  when  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  all  this,  he  claimed  for  himself  the  character  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Israelite,  and  not  only  overwhelmed  them  with  learning, 
(rather  than  logic,  it  strikes  us,)  but  used  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  pointing  to  their  present  plight  as  proof  of  the 
Christian  verity.  The  poor  people  generally  took  this  and  the 
books  he  distributed  in  good  part,  and  sometimes  renewed  the 
acquaintanceship  when  opportunity  offered.  Whether  the  seed 
thus  sown  will  really  fructify,  it  must  be  loft  to  time  to  discover. 
Mr.  Margoliouth  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in 
realizing  converts.  The  only  place  where  anything  like  a  row 
occurred  was  at  Constantinople,  at  the  funeral  of  a  venerable  Rabbi ; 
and  this  the  missionary  provoked  by  intimating  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  by  no  means  in  comfortable  quarters. 

“  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  place  not  far  from  the  landing- 
lace,  on  a  little  elevation,  so  that  I  could  see  every  one  before  me,  as  well  as 
o  seen  by  every  one.  The  long-looked-for  object  arrived  at  last.  Sad  and 
melancholy  hymns  began  to  be  chanted.  The  coffin  was  carried  sometimes 
by  ten,  sometimes  by  twelve,  and  the  bearers  changed  places  continually,  as 
it  is  counted  a  pious  deed  to  carry  the  coffin  of  a  good  man.  Every  Jew,  there¬ 
fore,  who  thought — and  I  dare  say  every  one  there  thought  so — that  he  might 
purchase  a  piece  of  heaven  by  carrying  awhile  Rabbi  E.’s  coffin,  struggled 
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very  hard  to  lay  hold,  or  even  to  touch  the  bier  :  so  that  whilst  one  portion 
of  the  community  rent  the  air  with  their  weepings  and  lamentations,  an¬ 
other  portion  of  the  same  did  so  with  their  squabblings  and  scuftlings.  Now 
and  then  a  shout  was  heard,  reproaching  the  women  for  looking  out  of  the 
windows,  and  commanding  them  to  hide  their  faces.  The  Rabbis  do  not 
allow  women  ever  to  witness  a  funeral  procession,  as  they  entertain  the 
monstrously  strange  notion  that  when  women  are  present  nothing  can  keep 
the  Devil  from  joining  the  procession.  Somehow  or  other,  I  uncon¬ 
sciously  uttered  the  words,  ‘  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel  ?  ’  But  it  seems  that  I  did  it  in  so  loud  a  voice,  that  several  Jews  who 
passed  by  me,  beatiug  on  their  breasts  and  shedding  copious  tears,  overheard 
me.  They  stopped,  and  inquired  of  mo  who  I  was.  I  told  them  that  I  was 
a  Christian,  and.  felt  exceedingly  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  the  house  of 
Jacob.  ‘  But  who  are  you,  to  tell  us,  ‘  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  why  will  ye  die  ?  ’ 
was  their  interrogation.  I  replied,  that  I  did  not  remember  having  said  so. 
My  guide  confirmed  their  charge.  I  then  perceived  that  I  must  have  ex¬ 
claimed  this  exhortation  unwittingly.  I  said  therefore  to  m3'  brethren, 

‘  This  convinces  me  that  I  came  here  byr  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  put  these  words  into  my  mouth,  in  order  to  warn  you  of  escaping 
the  great  condemnatiou  which  hangs  over  the  Jewish  nation.’  ‘  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  condemnation  ?  ’  was  my  auditors’  next  angry  and  frowning 
inquiry.  ‘  I  mean  the  condemnation,’  was  my  reply,  ‘  of  being  called  ‘  Lo 
Amrni,’  and  ‘LoRuliamah’;  the  condenmation  of  your  prayers  remaining 
unanswered  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  of  your  dying  without  any 
prospect  of  salvation.’  My  hearers  vehemently  exclaimed,  ‘  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  this  great  luminary  of  the  world,  the  pillar  of  the  universe, 
the  powerful  hammer,  who  was  able  to  root  up  mountains  and  grind  them 
together  by  his  great  reasonings,  do  you  mean  to  sa}'  that  such  a  man 
died  without  any  prospect  of  salvation  ?  ’  ‘I  knew  not  the  man,’  was  my 
rejoinder ;  ‘  but  this  I  do  know,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  our  Lord  Jesus, 
even  the  Messiah,  shall  be  saved ;  and  he  that  believeth  not,  be  ho  ever  so 
wise  and  clever,  the  Bible  tells  us,  cannot  be  saved.  Tbo  Lord  is  no  re¬ 
specter  of  persons.  He  does  not  say,  ‘  My  son,  give  me  thy  head,  and  let 
thy  talents  grind  mountains  into  powder,’  but  rather,  ‘  My  son,  give  me 
thine  heart,  and  let  thine  eyes  observe  my  wa3rs.’ 

“  The  little  circle  that  surrounded  me  became  outrageous,  and  made  use 
of  several  blaspheming  terms  against  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 
Argument  or  discussion  was  quite  out  of  the  question  :  I  therefore  cut  them 
short  by  the  following  brief  exhortation—1  Blaspheme  not :  behold  yon  cof¬ 
fin,’  (it  had  ali'eady  proceeded  some  distance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
already  out  of  the  place,)  ‘  it  contains  the  body  which  was  but  yesterday  in¬ 
habited  by  a  soul ;  that  soul  is  now  called  before  the  ban  of  a  just  God ;  that 
soul  may  already  mourn  for  having  pierced  Jesus,  either  in  thought,  word,  01- 
deed  ;  it  may  already'  wish  that  its  relatives  on  earth  should  repent  of  their 
unbelief.  I  repeat  again,  he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  shall  be  saved, 
and  he  that  believeth  not  cannot  he  saved.’  Whether  my  stern  tone  of 
voice,  in  which  I  warmly  indulged  at  the  time,  or  my  hearers’  anxiety  to 
join  then-  foregoing  brethren,  induced  them  not  to  prolong  their  remarks, 
one  simply  asked,  1  But  whence  do  3'ou  draw  such  teachings  ?’  ‘  From  your 

own  books,’  I  replied:  1  in  y'our  Old  Testament,  these  doctrines  are  taught 
by  types  and  parables;  and  in  your  New  Testament  the  types  and  parables 
are  beautifully  explained.’  I  took  out  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  from 
my  pocket,  and  said,  1  This  is  the  latter  book  I  mentioned  to  you.’  The  last 
inquirer  snatched  the  book  out  of  my  hand,  and  said,  ‘  W e  have  no  time  to 
read  it  now ;  we  must  defer  doing  so  till  another  occasion  ’ :  and  thus  one  and 
all  ran  away  to  join  the  crowd,  and  left  me,  with  my  cicerone,  by  ourselves.” 

According  to  the  narratives  of  our  author,  we  inter  that  the 
Jews  generally  may  he  ranged  in  two  classes — the  indifferent  or 
sceptical,  and  the  superstitious.  Iu  Western  Europe,  especially  in 
Erauee,  where  legally  the  Jew  is  on  an  equality  with  the  so-called 
Christian,  scepticism  prevails  very  extensively.  In  Tunis,  super¬ 
stition  is  rife,  if  a  blind  adherence  to  forms,  sometimes  Mahometan, 
is  to  he  called  superstition.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  pilgrims 
on  their  route  thither,  appear  to  be  the  most  devout  and  the  most 
really  liberal.  The  stir  of  a  coming  movement  seems  to  be  taking 
place  among  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attention  with  which 
many  of  them  listened  to  the  arguments  of  our  author,  and  the 
calmness  with  which  they  discussed  the  subjects, — unless,  indeed, 
a  politic  courtesy  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  persecution  operates  upon  faith,  in 
the  present  case  of  the  J  ews.  The  men  who  can  face  death  and 
defy  torture  practically  renounce  their  creed  when  in  perfect  safety 
and  legal  equality,  and  those  who  would  not  have  shrunk  from  tor¬ 
ments  or  legal  degradation  shrink  from  a  social  slight.  In  Tunis  the 
J  ews  are  confined  to  a  certain  quarter,  compelled  to  dress  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way,  liable  to  be  insulted  or  beaten  by  a  true  believer,  and  plun¬ 
dered  at  the  will  of  tlie  Government ;  and  in  Tunis  the  Jew  boldly 
avows  bis  creed  in  defiance  of  odium  and  persecutions.  It  was  the 
same  at  Algiers,  till  the  French  established  their  “  equality  before 
the  law”;  when  neglect  and  French  literature  are  said  to  have 
turned  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Algerine  Jews  into  Infidels.  In 
France,  one  would  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  either  legally  or  socially  ;  but  it  seems  that  a  prejudice  against 
them  still  remains,  and  the  Jew  cannot  stand  it.  The  respectable 
converts  to  Christianity,  of  whom  Mr.  Margolioilth  says  there  are 
a  good  many  in  Paris,  carefully  conceal  their  Jewish  descent.  He 
fell  in  with  some  German  students  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
J  ews  ;  but  when  taxed  they  denied  the  fact.  However,  it  came  out 
on  their  visit  to  a  cathedral.  “  The  reason  they  did  not  like  to  he 
recognized  as  Jews  was,  that  in  France,  with  all  the  boasted  strides 
of  civilization  and  liberality,  the  Jew  was  still  held  in  execration. 
They  spoke  the  truth.”  In  fact,  in  the  provinces,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  spite  of  philosophy  and  law,  the  feeling  affects  the  Jew’s 
livelihood. 

“  Whilst  at  the  inn  at  Roanne,  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  servant 
who  waited  upon  me.  I  took  him  to  be  a  Jew,  and  therefore  addressed  him 
as  such,  in  the  lingua  Franca  of  the  Jews.  The  poor  fellow  coloured  up  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  entreated  me  not  to  notice  him,  as  he 
would  assuredly  lose  his  place  ;  for  such  is  the  dislike  to  the  captive  children 
of  Israel  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  interior,  as  to  be  intolerated  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  I  talked  very  seriously  to  him,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  account  of  the  wretchedly  unsafe  life  he  was  leading  under 
such  a  hypocritical  garb.  He  cried  bitterl}',  and  said  that  conscience  many 
a  time  whispered  the  same  expostulation  in  his  ears,  and  made  him  very  un¬ 
happy  and  miserable.  I  pitied  the  poor  man  very  much  indeed.  There 
could  he  no  mistake  about  his  state  of  miud ;  his  face  bctra)’cd  him  as  a 
most  wretched  object.” 
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In  tows,  probably,  this  prejudice  is  less,  or  concealed;  with 
these  results  at  Marseilles. 

“The  candlestick  learning  does  no  more  illuminate  the  Jews  of  the  city.  | 
They  are  no  more  zealous  for  their  nationality,  nor  for  the  literature  of  their  | 
own  sages.  Persecution  in  many  instances  proved  more  beneficial  to  the 
republic  of  Hebrew  letters  than  prosperity.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
name  Jew  was  execrated  hi  France,  the  Hebrew  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
learning,  whilst  the  native  Frenchman  groped  in  the  darkness  of  superstition 
and  ignorance;  now  that  the  Jew  seems  to  be  tolerated,  and  apparently 
courted  by  infidel  France,  the  Hebrews  of  this  country  have  given  up  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  cultivation  of  learning  in  then-  own  national 
literature.  They  begin  to  apply  themselves  more  to  the  works  of  the  natives  ; 
and  as  those  works  are  generally  of  an  Infidel  or  Deistical  tendency,  the 
Jewish  mind,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  in  this  country,  is  marred  and 
biassed  by  Infidelity  and  Deism.  This  observation  applies  to  the  Jews  of 
Marseilles,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Lyons,  &c.  . 

“  The  generality  of  the  Jews  here  are  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Voltaire 
and  Yolney,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp.  The  Eabbi  himself 
is  a  rank  nationalist,  scruples  not  to  deny  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
literally  calls  ‘bitter  sweet’ ;  for  he  asserts  that  the  curse  on  ‘  the  ground 
was  a  blessing.  You  would  call  him  a  ‘  rare  specimen  ’  of  a  Biblical  ex¬ 
positor  :  lie  asserts  that  the  promise  of  the  ‘  new  heart  ’  means  nothing  moro 
or  less  than  an  improved  mind.  If  such  be  the  notions  of  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  ideas  of  the  members  of  the  Har- 
seilfian  Jewish  community.  The  Eabbi  makes  no  secret  of  his  utter  unbe¬ 
lief  in  any  of  the  Talmudical  writings  as  inspired  records.  Some  parts  of 
the  Talmud,  Shulchan  Aruch,  &c.  &c.,  he  denounced  as  too  filthy  and  dis¬ 
gusting  for  the  most  barbarous  savages.  Indeed,  the  passages  he  referred  to 
were  justly  entitled  to  the  denunciation  the  Eabbi  of  Marseilles  uttered 
against  them.  They  are  by  no  means  fit  for  translation  :  find  no  fault, 
therefore,  for  not  giving  you  the  passages  that  you  might  judge  for  yourself. 

I  will  not  soil  this  clean  sheet  of  paper  with  those  filthy  and  immoral  pas¬ 
sages.  There  are,  however,  some  Jews  here  who  are  vehemently  addicted  to 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  even  venture  to  excommunicate,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  their  Eabbi  as  an  arrant  heretic,  chosen  by  a  set  of  infidels.”  ) 
*  *  *  * 

“  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  laxity  of  some  of  the  Jews  in  this  place,  is  to 
tell  you  that  many  of  the  stalls  at  the  fair,  which  is  at  present  taking  place 
here,  are  kept  by 'Jews:  and  what  do  you  think  the  majority  of  them  exhi¬ 
bit  as  articles  for  sale  ?  Why,  crosses,  crucifixes,  and  all  sorts  of  Eomun 
Catholic  household  gods.  AVell  might  a  Jewish  teacher  call  them  ‘wor¬ 
shipers  of  the  golden  calf.’  Many  young  Jewesses  keep  confectionary 
stalls,  and  as  they  happen  to  bo  pretty,  vast  numbers  of  the  Marseillian  hope¬ 
fuls  crowd  around  them,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  decency  and  order.  With 
which  feeling  I  am  about  to  leave  France;  for,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
disgusting  country.” 

The  Babbis  appear  to  have  great  power ;  though  of  course  it  is 
only  by  influence,  except  in  Turkey,  where,  we  believe,  they  exer¬ 
cise  a  civil  rule  over  their  people.  There  is  an  indication  of  this 
power  among  the  following  miscellanea  from  Constantinople. 

“  I  visited  the  principal  Jewish  bookseller;  in  whose  shop  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  the  literary  condition  of  the  Constantinople  Hebrews. 
The  ilabbinical  and  Cabbalistic  books  are  more  in  demand  than  any  other 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  respective  congregations.  The  chief  Eabbi,  how¬ 
ever,  is  suspected — but  no  one  dare  give  expression  to  the  suspicion — of  stu¬ 
dying  the  Chizonim,  i.  e.  secular  authors.  He  is,  moreover,  accounted  the 
haughtiest  man  in  Turkey,  and  presumes  much  on  the  dignity  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  a  Bashaw  of  three  tails. 

“  March  23tf. — Visited  Hass  Kieu  again.  Agentleman,  Mr.  "Woodcock  by 
name,  who  came  with  me  from  Malta,  accompauied  me.  V  e  went  from 
synagogue  to  synagogue,  and  from  school  to  school ;  in  all  of  which  I  had 
lengthy  conversations.  It  is  really  surprising  how  accessible  the  Jews  are  to 
conversation.  The  moment  they  are  convinced  that  one  knows  something  of 
then  history  and  character,  and  is  therefore  able  to  sympathize  with  them, 
that  moment  their  hearts  draw  towards  such  a  one,  notwithstanding  such  an 
individual  happens  to  be  a  Christian.  What  is  stranger  still,  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves  will  introduce  Christianity  as  a  grateful  topic  for  conversation  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  provided  their  visiter  betrays  some  knowledge  of  their  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  their  literature ;  otherwise  they  stand  gaping  and  staring  upon 
an  intruding  stranger.  I  had  therefore  many  opportunities  of  discussing  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  that  in  the  most  ami¬ 
cable  terms.  I  was  listened  to  attentively.  Whilst  speaking  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  schools  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  students  listened 
with  the  most  profound  attention,  and  seemed  to  treasure  up  every  passage 
I  quoted  in  support  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  There 
is  also  a  Caraite  synagogue  in  that  place,  which  is  indeed  the  nicest  of  all.  I 
found  in  it  several  Ilebrew  Bibles  published  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  Ca¬ 
raite  Jews  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  a  roll  of  the  law  from  Its  sanctum, 
which  I  unfolded,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  those  present. 

“  The  Caraite  Jews  are  more  accessible  than  any  class  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  They  have  an  air  of  independence  about  them,  which  renders  them 
exceedingly  well-looking,  and  almost  noble  in  their  gait  and  bearing.  They 
pity  their  brethren,  who  are  tiaditionists  ;  for  the  Caraites  derive  their  sp¬ 
oliation  from  NHp  (Cara),  the  root  of  KTpQ  (Mickra),  which  signifies 

criptures  ;  and  hence  they  boast  of  being  Scripturalists,  and  indulge  now 
and  then  in  some  puns  against  their  Talmudical  brethren.  For  instance, 
the  Caraites  look  upon  phylacteries  as  a  rabbinical  and  human  invention ; 
they  call,  therefore,  the  Jews  who  wear  those  appendages  Q'JVUD  Q'^VOn 
(Chamourim  M'thooguim),  ‘  bridled  asses.’  ” 

In  the  passage  from  Constantinople,  the  steamer  was  crowded, 
as  is  usual,  with  passengers  of  all  nations ;  and  a  few  Protestants 
being  on  board,  Mr.  Margoliouth  proposed  service  on  Sunday. 

“  The  engineer  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  and  promised  even  to  raise  the 
tune,  should  we  be  disposed  to  have  a  couple  of  chants.  We  communicated 
to  the  Greek  Patriarch  our  intentions ;  and  lie  politely  left  the  cabin  to  us, 
and  betook  himself,  with  his  priests,  on  deck.  As  soon  as  we  commenced 
service,  however,  he  slipped  down,  and  hastened,  unobserved  he  fancied,  into 
an  unoccupied  apartment,  and  there  he  sat  listening — to  him  an  unknown 
tongue — till  the  end  of  our  worship  ;  so  that  as  far  as  that  dignitary  was 
concerned  we  experienced  no  interruption.  We  were  doomed,  however,  to 
be  disturbed  twice  by  our  Effendi’s  harem,  which  occupied  one  whole  side  of 
the  cabin  ;  a  description  of  which  I  have  given  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Adelaide 
from  Smyrna.  As  soon  as  we  commenced,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Turk’s 
wives  loft  their  prison,  some  yashmaked,  and  others  yet  unveiled,  to  see 
what  wire  going  on.  We  should  have  had  no  objection  to  allow  them  to  be 
present  could  they  have  managed  to  be  quiet ;  but  this  scorned  hopeless. 
They  made  such  a  clatter,  and  set  up  such  a  laughing,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
threaten  that  I  would  send  for  their  husband.  This  produced  such  a  rush 
to  their  pen,  that  not  a  few  of  the  veiled  ones  came  down  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  that  we  were  obliged  to  run  to  their  help.  As  soon  ns  we  settled  them 
comfortably  in  their  little  harem,  we  recommenced  our  service ;  but  by  de¬ 
grees  they  came  out,  one  by  one,  from  their  shell,  and  we  observed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  favour  us  with  a  second  edition  of  their  merriment.  We  were  obli¬ 


ged  to  order  them  peremptorily  to  return  to  the  harem,  or  else  Effendi 
Mustaffa  should  forthwith  be  sent  for.  They  then  returned  quietly  to  their 
ungrateful  prison,  and  our  engineer  turned  the  key  of  their  enclosure  ;  and 
we  enjoyed  peace  during  the  remainder  of  our  worship. 

“  During  our  service,  all  the  Greek  priests  who  accompanied  the  Patriarch 
came  down  and  joined  their  head  in  his  little  hiding-place,  ami  tried  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  words  in  the  extraordinary  language  we  conducted  our  wor¬ 
ship  in.  When  all  was  over,  they  came  out,  and  the  Patriarch,  addressing 
me  in  very  polite  terms,  asked  for  a  description  of  the  prayers  and  sermon. 
As  he  was  well  conversant  in  the  Arabic  language,  I  put  into  his  hands  a 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  in  that  language,  and  pointed  out  to  liirn  the  morning 
prayers,  the  collects,  the  psalms,  the  lessons,  &c.  ;  all  of  which  he  read  and 
admired.  I  then  offered  to  make  him  a  present  of  the  volume  ;  which  he 
affectedly  declined.  He  evidently  expected  that  I  would  press  him  to  take 
it ;  however,  I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  do  so.  The  Jews  hi  the  mean  time 
congregated  together  on  that  part  of  the  deck  which  is  over  the  cabin,  and 
listened  with  breathless  attention  to  what  they  did  not  understand,  expect¬ 
ing,  as  they  told  me,  to  hear  some  few  Hebrew  expressions  in  our  prayers. 

I  told  them  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  Zephaniah’s  prophecy  has  not  yet 
arrived  :  I  referred  them  to  Zeph.  in.  9.  They  asked  me,  however,  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  prayers  we  made  use  of.  I  went  down  into  the  cabin, 
opened  one  of  my  boxes,  and  took  out  a  Hebrew  translation  of  our  Liturgy, 
and  handed  it  to  my  Jewish  friends,  and  said,  ‘  This  is  our  Common  Prayer 
Book.’  The  loan  of  it  was  immediately  asked,  and  great  was  the  gratifica^ 
tion  when  the  request  was  granted.  Every  collect  was  rigorously  examined  ; 
and  no  fault  could  the  examiners  find,  except  the  mediatorship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  wording  of  the  creeds,  ‘which,’  said  they,  ‘if  omitted,  the 
book  might  have  been  used  in  every  synagogue  in  the  world.’ 

“  This  unexpected  critique  induced  me  to  indulge  in  rather  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  mediatorship  of  Jesus,  as  well  as 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  Triune  Jehovah.  To  my  surprise,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
my  English  and  Dutch  companions,  I  was  listened  to  with  great  deference 
and  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  our  Gentile  fellow  passengers  (pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  bound  for  Jerusalem)  looked  upon  me  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  The  poor  Jewish  pilgrims  were  despised  by  common  consent  by  all 
parties ;  me  they  took  for  an  English  Christian,  and  I  was  therefore  looked 
upon  by  many  of  the  Polish,  Eussian,  and  Austrian  pilgrims,  as  a  madman.” 

It  is  possible  that  what  is  called  liberality  is,  after  all,  personal 
knowledge.  The  ignorant  hate  or  contemn  everything  strange; 
and  the  more  enlightened  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  feeling, 
though  they  may  not  express  it  so  strongly.  The  Mahometan 
hates  the  hat,  and  is  not  soothed  by  the  imperfect  language  or  no¬ 
language  of  the  Giaour ;  if  the  Intidel  appeared  in  a  turban  and 
costume  to  match,  with  a  pure  style  of  speech,  he  might  be  better 
received.  Mr.  Margoliouth  had  the  hat,  but  he  had  also  the 
tongue,  and  the  Moollah  was  on  board  a  French  steamer. 

“  The  Pasha’s  favourite  wife  and  her  suite  were  also  on  board,  returning, 
home  to  Alexandria.  I  asked  the  Mullah  who  attended  her  to  read  a  little 
Arabic  with  me  :  he  very  kindly  said,  if  I  had  any  Arabic  book  he  would  be- 
pleased  to  comply  with  my  request.  I  produced,  therefore,  my  Arabic  New 
Testament — the  only  Arabic  book  I  could  readily  lay  my  hand  upon.  I  chose 
Matt.  v.  vi.  The  Arab,  after  reading  with  mo  for  about  an  hour,  said  to 
me,  without  any  compunction,  ‘  Give  me  this  book,’  looking  at  the  same 
time  steadily  and  anxiously  at  me.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment — for  it  was  the 
only  Arabic  New  Testament  I  had  with  me — but  could  not  find  in  my  heart 
to  refuse  the  request.  The  pleasing  expression  of  his  fine  Arab  features 
on  receiving  that  sacred  volume  was  really  charming.  I  wish  very  much  it 
could  have  been  transferred  to  canvass.  He  thanked  me  heartily  for  the 
book,  pressed  his  forehead  and  lips  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  pasha,  and  disappeared  with  his  prize.” 


LAWSON’S  HISTORY  OF  BANKING.* 

This  volume  has  a  wider  range  than  some  late  hooks  on  banks 
and  hanking,  or  than  its  own  title  would  imply.  Taxes  and 
coin  to  pay  them  with  have  existed  in  this  country  since  the 
time  of  the  Eomans.  As  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  order  in 
society  (lawless  as  it  still  may  be)  to  warrant  the  journies  of  a 
commercial  traveller,  the  money-changer  springs  up  in  large 
towns ;  for  without  him  a  man  might  be  in  the  position  of  Midas 
and  starve  with  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession,  or  be  fleeced 
more  completely  by  the  amateur  than  by  the  regular  dealer,- — as 
indeed  is  usually  the  case.  How  credit  originates,,  is  not  easily 
told ;  its  beginning,  like  other  indispensable  acts,  is  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  But  credit  proper — goods  “  upon  tick  ” — perhaps 
arose  nilly-willy ;  those  took  “  who  had  the  power,”  and  satisfied 
their  conscience  with  a  promise  to  pay.  Banking  proper — the 
deposit  of  valuables  for  security,  to  he  returned  on  demand — 
originated  in  trust — in  the  confidence  the  depositor  felt  in  the 
honour  of  the  person  trusted.  A  money-order  was  perhaps  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  money-changer,  and  if  not  anterior  to  writing  it¬ 
self,  was  anterior  to  it  as  a  general  accomplishment  ;  a  ring  or 
other  token  answering  the  purpose  of  the  modern  check.  The 
hill  of  exchange  has  been  attributed  by  many,  including  David 
Hume,  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  during  the  middle  ages. 
That  it  had  an  Oriental  origin  is  probable,  but  the  thing  itself 
must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with  distant  trade  and  de¬ 
posited  valuables.  When  the  first  money-order  was  transferred 
by  the  necessity  or  convenience  of  the  holder,  there  was  essentially 
a  bill  of  exchange,  though  a  modern  lawyer  or  bill-broker  might 
say  no,  on  account  of  its  want  of  form.  As  nations  grew  richer, 
trade  increased,  and  law  as  a  parallel  cause  was  better  enforced  £ 
credit,  deposits,  and  that  substitute  for  ready  money  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  increased  too ;  till  the  money-changer  and  goldsmith  passed 
into  the  banker,  and  the  law  of  bills  and  bankers’  checks  was  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  usage  of  trade.  To  effect  this  took  many  ages  in 
all  countries  :  banking  was  practised  in  Italy  some  centuries  before 
it  was  established  in  England ;  efforts  were  made  by  farseeing 
men  or  by  premature  projectors  to  force  public  banks  in  Eng¬ 
land,  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  wants  of  the  general 
public  permitted  success.  The  real  growth  of  the  system,  when 
society  was  ripe  fur  it,  is  read  in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith. 

•  The  History  of  Banking;  with  a  comprehensive  Account  of  the  Origin,  Rise, 
and  Progress  of’ the  Banks  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  William  John 
Lawson.  Published  by  Bentley. 
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“  In  a  borough  town  of  importance  in  one  of  the  North  Midland  counties 
dwelt  a  respectable  draper,  possessing  a  good  connexion  with  the  farmers 
frequenting  the  market  of  the  town.  Although  the  name  of  Kobin  Hood  had 
long  lost  its  terrors,  those  of  Turpin  and  Nevison  filled  all  men’s  minds  with 
fear — and  with  good  reason ;  for  they  and  their  fraternity  exercised  their 
calling  with  such  energy  and  success,  that  it  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  travellers  whether  or  not  they  should  arrive  in  safety  at  the  next  inn, 
or  their  destination,  whatever  that  might  be.  With  the  farmers  above  al¬ 
luded  to  there  were  more  than  ordinary  grounds  of  alarm  :  the  town  almost 
adjoining  the  scene  of  the  far-famed  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men,  was  admirably  situated  for  a  levy  by  their  less  romantic  successors  of 
extemporaneous  taxes.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  losses  thus  arising, 
farmers,  having  full  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  draper  with  whom  they 
dealt,  made  him  the  depositary  of  their  ready  cash.  Ready  cash  of  his 
friends  was  to  our  draper  as  valuable  as  capital  of  his  own,  and  buying  for 
ready  money  was  profitable ;  still  money  remained  idle  in  his  hands  ;  and  by 
degrees  he  extended  accommodation  to  his  neighbours. 

“  Our  draper  now  became  famous  for  his  extraordinary  command  of  money, 
and  his  correspondence  extended  as  far  as  Preston  in  Lancashire.  The  pro¬ 
fits  thus  arising  seemed  boundless,  and  the  next  step  was  taken  by  our  ad¬ 
venturous  shopkeeper :  he  allowed  a  small  interest  to  his  friends  the  deposi¬ 
tors.  The  new  business  flourished  to  such  an  extent  that  it  swallowed  up 
the  old  one,  and  our  draper  at  length  became  a  banker  proper,  and  no  more 
a  shopkeeper. 

“  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Smiths.  First  confined  to  the  town  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  afterwards  extended  to  Hull  and  Lincoln,  the  business  of  the  firm 
required  a  London  correspondent  entirely  in  their  interest,  and  such  they 
found  in  the  late  Mr.  Payne.  And  thus  was  founded  the  well-known 
firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  -whose  prosperous  career  it  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  follow.” 

Of  all  these  topics — of  ancient  coins  and  coinage,  primitive 
money-changing,  hills  of  exchange,  and  banking  in  this  country — - 
Mr.  Lawson  gives  what  he  calls  a  comprehensive  account ;  but 
which  strikes  us  as  being  rather  a  succinct  summary,  for  it  is  not 
distinguished  by  much  grasp  or  completeness.  These  things  are 
followed  by  an  elaborate  history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  more  le¬ 
gal  and  commercial  than  personal  and  anecdotical.  English  pri¬ 
vate  banking  in  town  and  country  succeeds  to  the  story  of  the 
Bank  ;  next  comes  an  account  of  the  modern  J oint  Stock  Banks  ; 
and  then  the  history  of  Scotch  and  Irish  banking. 

Of  late  years  several  works  upon  banking  have  appeared,  whose 
main  subject  was  similar  to  Mr.  Lawson’s  ;  so  that  its  leading  out¬ 
lines  are  not  very  new.  Its  greater  range  of  topics  and  its  pe¬ 
culiar  treatment,  however,  give  it  some  variety  and  even  subordi¬ 
nate  novelty.  It  is  not  so  light  as  Francis’s  History  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  some  other  books  limited  to  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
strange  incidents.  If  not  so  informing  about  the  arcana  of  banking- 
business,  or  so  homogeneous  in  its  treatment,  as  Gilbert’s  History 
of  Banking,  its  topics  are  somewhat  loftier,  involving  Ministerial 
and  Parliamentary  events.  Mr.  Lawson  touches  also  upon  the 
philosophy  of  currency,  but  we  think  not  very  soundly  in  some 
points.  He  is  for  free  trade  in  banking,  one-pound  notes,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Bank  of  England’s  monopoly  as  regards  partner¬ 
ship  and  issue  ;  while,  with  such  opinions,  he  is  naturally  no 
favourer  either  of  Peel’s  Currency  Bill  or  of  his  last  Bank  Act. 
But  he  might  have  looked  back  upon  the  sad  scenes  of  mismanage¬ 
ment,  ruin,  and  suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  it  has  been 
his  duty  to  chronicle  and  comment  upon,  and  compare  them  with 
the  quieter  state  of  matters  now.  In  this  comparison,  of  course,  al¬ 
lowances  should  be  made  for  sounder  knowledge,  and  the  wider 
dissemination  of  that  knowledge.  Pitt,  however,  might  have  learn¬ 
ed  from  Adam  Smith  that  there  is  no  check  to  over-issue  of  paper 
but  the  liability  to  pay  in  gold  :  it  is  clear  that  when  the  Minister 
boasted  that  the  Bank  Bestriction  Act  was  the  same  as  if  he  had 
discovered  a  “  mountain  of  gold,”  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  currency  or  of  true  wealth ;  which,  indeed,  is 
shown  by  his  whole  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lawson  himself  is  a  practical  banker,  who  has  lived  since  he 
left  the  Blue  Coat  School  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  “  shop.”  His 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  traditions  of  the  craft,  with 
which  he  varies  his  narrative.  These  are  reminiscences  of  the  old 
Bank. 

“  The  original  extent  of  the  Bank  comprehended  the  site  of  the  house  and 
garden  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  John  Houblon,  one  of  the  first  directors, 
and  was  comparatively  a  small  structure,  quite  invisible  towards  the  street, 
the  entrance  being  through  an  arched  court,  surrounded  by  many  other 
buildings :  viz.,  a  church  called  Saint  Christopher  le  Stocks,  three  taverns  in 
Bartholomew  Lane  and  two  on  the  South  side,  and  upwards  of  twenty  private 
houses ;  the  whole  of  which  have  been  removed. 

“  That  part  which  formed  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Christopher’s  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  now  called  the  Garden :  it  is  enclosed  within  an  iron  fence, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  offices  of  the  establishment.  One  of  the 
clerks,  of  the  name  of  Jenkins,  lies  buried  in  this  consecrated  ground.  The 
cause  of  his  interment  in  such  a  place  arose  out  of  a  fear,  as  expressed  by  his 
friends,  that  in  consequence  of  his  singular  height  (he  was  upwards  of  seven 
feet)  his  body  would  be  exhumed  if  it  were  buried  in  any  other  place.” 

Here  are  some  particulars  about  tbe  Directors,  and  the  interior 
economy  of  the  place. 

“  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  are  chosen  from  among  the  proprietors  of 
stock  who  are  merchants  of  the  city.  A  banker  is  never  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  the  direction  :  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  exclusion,  but  the  fact  is 
80- 

“  On  several  occasions  we  have  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank ;  yet 
we  freely  admit  that,  extensive  as  our  researches  have  been  into  its  transac¬ 
tions,  we  have  never  found  a  single  instance  in  which  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
has  taken  advantage  of  his  situation  by  making  it  subservient  to  his  private 
interests.  This  is  a  degree  of  virtue  highly  and  loudly  to  be  commended,  in 
these  degenerate  days.  No  Director  ever  holds  more  stock,  during  office,  than 
the  requisite  qualification  of  2,0007  ;  and  the  Governor,  when  his  year  of 
office  expires,  immediately  reduces  the  amount  of  his  stock,  which  during 
his  management  has  been  doubled,  to  its  original  amount.  As  a  strong  in¬ 
stance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  when  in  1816  the  very  large  bonus  of 
25  per  cent  increase  of  capital  was  given  to  the  proprietors,  ‘  the  Bank  Di¬ 
rectors,’  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Bank  Charter,  ‘  remained,  as  they  were  before,  small  proprie¬ 
tors  of  stock.’  *  V  *  * 


“  It  is  incumbent  on  the  chief  cashier  or  his  deputy  to  reside  within  the 
walls  of  the  Bank.  The  apartments  appropriated  to  such  officer  are  refurnish¬ 
ed  on  the  appointment  of  every  new  cashier,  and  according  to  his 
own  taste,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount,  but  which  is  always 
very  ample. 

“  All  the  avenues  of  the  Bank  are  closed  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and 
the  keys  of  the  several  gates  are  at  that  hour  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  chief  cashier  or  his  deputy  ;  after  which  no  person  is  permitted, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  either  to  leave  the  premises  or  gain  admittance.” 

So  respectable  a  body  require  respectable  servants ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  fortunate  in  their  selection.  The  celebrated 
Abraham  Newland’s  portrait  illustrates  the  volume.  There  is  re¬ 
gularity  in  every  line  of  the  face,  and  a  suave  firmness  which 
it  would  cost  nothing  to  say  “  no.”  Their  late  cashier  was  also  a 
business  treasure. 

“  The  late  Mr.  Rippon,  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  furnishes  an 
extra  ordinary  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  becomes  warped  bv 
continued  and  close  application  to  business.  He  always  declared  he  feft 
himself  nowhere  so  happy  as  in  his  business ;  and,  though  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  in  the  Bank,  he  never  solicited  but  one  holyday,  and  that  was  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  medical  adviser,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
permission  for  leave  was  instantly  granted,  and  he  left  London  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  being  absent  a  fortnight ;  but  the  ennui  of  an  idle  life  and  the 
want  of  his  usual  occupation  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  actually  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Bank  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  stating  as  a  reason  that 
green  fields  and  country  scenery  had  no  charms  for  him. 

“  Mr.  Rippon  was  always  remarkable  for  his  sound  judgment,  preciseness, 
and  extreme  punctuality ;  and  his  long  services  and  habits  of  economy  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  leave  behind  him  a  fortune  of  60,000/." 

Amid  tbe  vast  changes  of  tbe  last  eighty  or  a  hundred  years, 
perhaps  the  greatest  has  taken  place  amongst  the  upper  class  of 
manufacturers,  bankers,  and  professional  men.  The  great  mer¬ 
chant  was  always  a  great  man;  for  he  commanded  the  sinews  of 
war,  frequently  its  ships,  and  sometimes  its  weapons,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  in  rude  than  in  refined  times.  The  manufacturer 
and  the  banker  is  a  new  growth,  and  only  lately,  with  the  lawyers, 
jumped  into  gentlemen — perhaps  without  greatly  improving  the 
breed. 

“Among  the  earliest  goldsmiths  whose  business  was  subsequently  merged 
into  that  of  banking  as  at  present  conducted,  was  Mr.  Francis  Child,  citizen 
and  goldsmith,  who  established  himself  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the  East  comer  of 
Temple  Bar,  and  ou  the  same  spot  where  the  business  is  still  carried  on.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  a  person  of  large  fortune  and  a  most  respect¬ 
able  character.  The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  was  the  present  house  of 
Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co.  This  bank  was  originally  founded  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Snow,  who  carried  on  business  as  a  goldsmith,  or  what  in  modem  phraseology 
is  better  known  by  the  name  of  pawnbroker.  His  name  appears  among  the 
goldsmiths  or  bankers  who  were  robbed  by  Charles  the  Second.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  gentlemen  at  present  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  books  of  the 
bank  so  early  as  the  year  1672.  They  show  that  the  nobility  of  the  land 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  their  shop,  and  borrowing  money  on  the  de¬ 
posit  of  various  gold  and  silver  articles,  such  as  gold  and  silver  tankards, 
golden  thimbles,  and  other  valuables  of  a  very  miscellaneous  and  sometimes 
comical  description. 

“  Not  many  years  after  the  London  bankers  had  ceased  to  issue  notes,  the 
inconvenience  of  making  all  payments  in  Bank  of  England  notes  and  gold 
had  become  so  great  that  some  change  was  indispensably  necessary ;  when 
the  plan  of  adjusting  each  other-’ s  daily  payments  by  an  interchange  of  lia¬ 
bilities  was  adopted  as  the  best  mode  of  economizing  the  use  of  money. 

“  At  first  the  system  adopted  was  of  tire  most  primitive  kind,  and  certainly 
not  the  safest.  The  clerks  of  the  various  banking-houses  used  to  perform 
the  operation  of  exchanges  at  the  comers  of  streets  and  on  the  top  of  a  post ; 
they  then  met  by  appointment  at  a  public-house ;  but,  from  the  insecurity 
of  these  arrangements,  it  was  at  last  thought  best  that  the  principal  City 
bankers  should  rent  a  house  near  the  old  Post-office  in  Lombard  Street. 
This  house  was  called  the  Clearing-house.  *  *  * 

“  The  bearing  of  devices  over  the  doors  of  shops,  and  other  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  was  a  very  common  practice  before  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of 
numbering  the  houses,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  year  1770. 

“  The  sign  of  the  house  in  Bread  Street  where  Milton’s  father  resided 
was  a  spread  eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  arms  of  that  family. 

“  Remains  of  this  custom  are  still  to  be  observed  in  several  parts  of  the 
Metropolis ;  and,  in  reference  to  that  particular  vocation  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  pages,  the  reader  is  informed  that  Messrs.  Hoares,  the  bankers 
in  Fleet  Street,  retain  to  this  day  over  the  door  the  symbol  of  a  leather  bot¬ 
tle,  gilt ;  and  the  same  was  also  represented  on  their  notes  which  they 
formerly  issued. 

“Messrs.  Gostlings  also  retain  their  sign  of  three  squirrels;  and  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Co.,  the  sign  of  the  golden  anchor.  *  *  * 

“  The  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  banking  was  in  those  days 
very  different  to  the  present.  The  banker  used  to  attend  ’Change,  which 
was  usually  over  about  half-past  two  o’clock;  he  would  then  go  to  dinner, 
and  afterwards  not  unfrequently  to  the  theatre ;  when  the  banker  would  re¬ 
turn  to  Lombard  Street,  and  commence  writing  his  business  letters,  which 
he  would  send  to  the  post-office  in  time  to  be  despatched  by  that  night’s 
mail,  leaving  London  at  twelve  o’clock;  not,  however,  in  the  manner  of 
mail-coaches,  with  guard  and  coachman,  or  railways  as  at  present,  but  by 
post-boys,  who  carried  the  letters  in  bags  slung  across  the  horse’s  back. 
This  mode  of  conveyance  was  naturally  very  hazardous ;  and  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  a  post-boy  to  be  attacked  by  highwaymen,  his  mail  seized, 
and  himself  shot  if  he  made  resistance. 

“The  above  particulars  were  related  to  us  by  a  clerk  who  had  been  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  years  in  the  house  of  Barclay,  and  who  in  fact  was  one  of  the 
earliest  clerks  in  the  new  bank. 

“  He  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  clerk. 
It  appears  that  the  staft'  consisted  of  three  clerks  only ;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  third  coming  to  the  office  for  the  first  time,  he  was  dressed  after  the 
following  fashion  :  he  wore  a  long  flapped  coat  with  large  pockets ;  the 
sleeves  had  broad  cuffs  with  three  large  buttons,  somewhat  like  the  coats 
worn  by  the  Greenwich  pensioners  of  the  present  day ;  an  embroidered  waist¬ 
coat  reaching  nearly  down  to  his  knees,  with  an  enormous  bouquet  in  the 
button-hole ;  a  cocked  hat ;  powdered  hair  with  pig-tail  and  bag- wig ;  and 
gold-headed  cane,  similar  to  those  of  the  present  day  carried  by  the  footmen 
of  ladies  of  rank. 

“  The  gentleman  who  cut  so  curious  a  figure  remained  in  the  house  many 
ears,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  at  a  very  advanced  age,  much  respected  by 
is  employers.” 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  book  with  some  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes. 

“  About  the  year  1819,  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Bank  for  not 
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adopting  a  style  of  note  which  could  not  be  imitated,  and  thus  prevent  the 
sad  sacrifice  of  life  which,  unhappily  for  the  country,  about  this  period  was 
too  common.  The  subject  at  last  became  so  pressing,  that  the  Government 
appointed  Commissioners  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  numerous  forgeries, 
and  whether  a  mode  could  be  devised  whereby  the  forging  of  Bank-notes 
might  be  prevented. 

“  Previous  to  this  investigation,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  remedy  the  evil,  many  plans  having  been  submitted  to  them, 
all  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  reject.  At  one  time  they  were  about  to 
adopt  a  curious  and  very  costly  machine  for  printing  the  note  on  both  sides 
so  exactly  alike  as  to  appear  one  impression ;  when  a  workman  came  forward 
and  showed  that  the  same  thing  might  be  done  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
two  plates  connected  by  a  hinge. 

“  The  Commissioners,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  their  inquiries,  requested 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  furnish  them  with  such  rejected  plans,  by 
which  it  appears  they  received  a  hundred  and  eighty  projects  for  their  adop¬ 
tion  :  these,  together  with  the  correspondence  which  accompanied  them, 
were  regularly  classified  and  arranged.  A  statement  of  trials  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected,  specimens  of  the  proposed  originals,  and  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  executed  by  the  Bank,  were  also  submitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

“  The  Bank  also  placed  before  the  Commissioners  seventy  varieties  of  pa¬ 
per  made  at  them  manufactory  by  way  of  experiments,  in  which  almost 
every  alteration  recommended  for  adoption  had  been  tried,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  anticipated  by  the  manufacturer.  *  *  * 

“  The  colour  of  the  paper  is  peculiar,  and  cannot  exactly  be  imitated  by  a 
forger  except  at  great  expense.  The  combined  thinness  and  strength  of  the 
paper  is  also  unique.  The  paper  is  made  in  pieces  large  enough  for  two 
notes  ;  each  note  before  it  is  sized  weighs  about  eighteen  grains,  and  if  then 
doubled  it  is  strong  enough  to  suspend  a  weight  of  thirty-six  pounds  ;  with 
the  addition  of  about  a  grain  of  size  it  will  suspend  fifty-six  pounds.  The 
texture  of  the  paper  is  also  peculiar  ;  it  has  a  crisp  feel,  invariably  the  same, 
and  such  that  bank  clerks  of  experience  can  readily  detect  forgeries  by  this 
test  alone. 

“  Then  the  wire-mark,  impressed  in  the  making  by  a  frame,  costly  to- 
make  and  difficult  to  use,  is  practically  inimitable.  Each  note  has  thin  rough 
edges,  uncut,  not  to  be  produced  by  any  mode  of  cutting  paper  that  is  not 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  paper  for  printing  is  damped  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 

“  The  ink  used  in  the  plate-printing  is  made  of  Frankfort  black,  which  is 
composed  of  the  charcoal  of  the  tendrils  and  husks  of  the  German  grape 
ground  with  linseed  oil.  This  ink  has  a  peculiar  and  very  deep  shade  of 
black,  common  black  inks  being  tinted  either  with  blue  or  brown.” 


THOMAS  MILLER'S  POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN.* 

frazer’s  divine  revelation.'I' 

The  power  of  naturalness  is  continually  displayed  in  the  charm 
which  it  imparts  to  manners  and  character  that  sometimes  have 
hardly  any  other  attraction.  Its  full  effect,  however,  is  best  ex¬ 
hibited  in  poetry,  where  it  renders  that  mediocrity  of  merit  pleas¬ 
ing,  which  the  great  critic-poet  declared  would  not  he  tolerated  by 
gods  or  men  or  book-stalls.  This  naturalness  implies  consistency 
throughout.  Hot  only  must  the  images  and  sentiments  he  natural, 
but  the  manner  also.  Rigidly  analyzed,  indeed,  the  effect  would 
seem  to  ^depend  upon  the  manner  altogether.  The  substance  of 
poems  may  be  as  true  as  that  of  the  class  we  speak  of,  and  as  far 
as  comprehension  and  elevation  is  concerned  of  a  much  higher 
order  ;  the  execution  may  be  more  finished ;  the  diction  stronger ; 
the  style  partaking  more  of  the  gusto  grande ;  but  the  reader  in¬ 
stinctively  feels  it  to  be  all  artificial,  perhaps  unnatural.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  naturalness  implies  some  independence, 
if  not  originality  ;  the  ideas,  if  common,  are  gathered  fresh  ;  there 
may  be  resemblance,  but  not  imitation.  So  powerfully  does  this 
quality  operate,  that  with  readers  whose  perception  has  not  been 
sharpened  by  a  study  of  the  best  models  it  will  even  render  feeble¬ 
ness  attractive,  and  enable  the  prosaic  itself  to  pass  muster. 
“  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  glad  the  heart  with  psalms,”  was  said  in 
covert  banter ;  but  the  mere  reflex  of  the  mind  in  metre  will  have 
an  attraction  for  the  untaught  masses,  the  absence  of  affectation  or 
conventional  artifice  being  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition. 

Both  the  books  before  us  have  this  character  of  naturalness ; 
though  the  subjects  of  Thomas  Miller  are  more  appropriate  to  the 
naturalness  than  Mr.  Erazer’s  Divine  Revelation,  his  diction  more 
poetical  and  pleasing,  his  spirit  generally  more  animated,  or  seem¬ 
ing  so  from  the  lighter  character  of  his  themes.  Original  Poems 
for  My  Children  are  indeed  the  best  of  the  Basketmaker’s  verses, 
pretty  as  some  of  them  have  been.  In  fact,  except  occasionally, 
Thomas  Miller  has  not  exhibited  so  much  of  naturalness  and  rarely 
so  much  of  tenderness  or  pathos  in  his  previous  poetry.  Some  of 
the  pieces  are  rather  feeble,  and  the  philosophy  may  be  open  to 
question  now  and  then, — as  when,  in  “  God  and  his  Angels  Every¬ 
where,”  the  poet  ascribes  to  angels  the  same  powers  as  to  the 
sylvan  and  other  special  divinities  of  classical  mythology. 

“  Some  wake  the  morning  from  repose, 

And  scent  the  early  summer  rose, 

Or  tell  the  evening  when  to  close. 

“  They  throw  grey  twilight  o’er  the  hills, 

In  spring  unloose  the  frozen  rills, 

And  shake  the  golden  daffodils. 

“  They  light  the  stars  across  the  skies, 

And  tell  the  lark  ’tis  time  to  rise, 

When  they  unlock  the  daisies’  eyes.” 

In  this  particular  case,  too,  mental  mischief  may  result ;  for  a 
child  who  has  been  led  to  believe  that  angelic  power  directly 
affects  what  he  subsequently  learns  is  a  natural  operation,  will  be 
liable  to  further  distrust  in  matters  of  the  “  unseen  world.” 

Except  this  critical  error,  and  the  presence  of  a  few  pieces  weak 
rather  than  flat,  Mr.  Miller’s  Original  Poems  is  a  very  nice  little 
book  for  young  or  old.  The  subjects  are  various  :  country  appear¬ 
ances,  rural  incidents,  domestic  affections  as  exhibited  in  times  of 
trial  or  the  hour  of  death,  and  pictures  of  town  poverty, — the  last, 
as  regards  conception,  perhaps  drawn  from  the  stir  upon  the  sub- 

*  Original  Poems  for  My  Children.  By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  **  Pictures  of 
Country  Life,”  & c.  Published  by  Bogue. 

t  Divine  Revelation.  By  \Y.  Frazer.  Published  by  Bell  and  Bain,  Glasgow. 


ject,  but  treated  individually  and  poetically.  To  these  topics  may 
be  added  some  didactic  pieces, — as  a  precis  of  some  of  the  facts  of 
astronomy,  called  Distant  Worlds ;  and  a  few  tales,  of  which  the 
most  elaborate  is  a  new  picturelike  and  pathetic  version  of  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  It  is  told  in  the  form  of  an  early  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  author’s  reading  of  the  old  ballad,  which  rises  before 
the  poet’s  mind  in  a  fuller  and  filled-up  form. 

The  best  poems — those  which  exhibit  the  most  completeness, 
and  correspondence  of  subject  with  style  throughout — relate  to 
country  images  and  country  scenes.  The  following  verses  from 
“  Sunday  in  the  Country”  display  the  effect  of  naturalness  in  mere 
description,  when  the  writer’s  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  by  his 
subject. 

“  The  creaking  waggon’s  in  the  shed, 

The  busy  flail  is  heard  no  more  ; 

The  horse  is  littered  down  and  fed, 

The  harness  hangs  above  his  head, 

The  whip  behind  the  door. 

“  His  leathern  gloves  and  hooked  bill 
Today  the  woodman  throws  aside  ; 

The  blacksmith’s  fiery  forge  is  still ; 

The  wooden  wheel  of  the  old  mill 
Sleeps  in  the  mill-dam  wide. 

“  The  miller’s  boat  is  anchored,  where, 

Far  out,  the  water-lilies  sleep  ; 

You  see  their  shadows  mirrored  there, 

The  broad  white  flowers  reflected  clear 
Within  the  mill-pool  deep. 

“  The  barrow’s  in  the  garden  shed, 

Hoe,  rake,  and  spade,  are  put  away ; 

Unweeded  stands  the  onion-bed, 

The  gardener  from  his  work  hath  fled, 

This  holy  Sabbath-day. 

“  Upon  the  wall  the  white  cat  sleeps, 

By  which  the  chums  and  milk-pans  lie  ; 

A  drowsy  watch  the  house-dog  keeps, 

And  scarcely  from  his  dull  eye  peeps 
Upon  the  passer-by. 

“  And  sweetly  over  hill  and  dale 

The  silvery-sounding  church- bells  ring ; 

Across  the  moor  and  down  the  dale 
They  come  and  go,  and  on  the  gale 
Their  Sabbath  tidings  fling. 

“  From  where  the  whitewashed  Sunday-school 
Peeps  out  between  the  poplars  dim, 

Which  ever  throw  their  shadows  cool 
Far  out  upon  the  rushy  pool, 

You  hear  the  Sabbath  hymn. 

“  From  farm  and  field,  and  grange  grown  grey, 

From  woodland  walks  and  winding  ways, 

The  old  and  young,  the  grave  and  gay, 

Unto  the  old  church  come  to  pray, 

And  sing  God’s  holy  praise. 

“  For  the  great  God  himself  did  say, 

Thou  shalt  rest  one  day  out  of  seven  ; 

And  set  apart  that  holy  day 
To  worship  Me,  and  sing,  and  pray, 

If  thou  wouldst  enter  Heaven.” 

There  is  less  naturalness,  but  more  strength,  and  a  human 
interest,  in  the  “Child  and  Mother”;  which  derives  an  effect  from 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue. 

“  CHILD. 

Oh,  why  does  brother  William  sleep 
So  long  upon  his  little  bed  ? 

And  why,  dear  mother,  do  you  weep  ? 

MOTHER. 

Your  brother  William’s  dead. 

CHILD. 

I  thought,  when  dead,  my  mother  dear, 

That  angels  bore  us  through  the  sky  ? 

But  brother  William  still  is  here  ? 

MOTHER. 

No  ;  he  now  dwells  on  high. 

CHILD. 

I  stroke  his  hair,  his  hand  I  hold — 

Oh,  William,  do  get  up  and  play. 

Why  is  your  hand  so  very  cold  ? 

MOTHER. 

He  hears  not  what  you  say. 

CHILD. 

And  will  he  never  wake  again, 

Nor  spread  his  playthings  on  the  floor  ? 

Nor  walk  with  us  down  the  green  lane  ? 

MOTHER. 

No,  never — never  more. 

The  little  body  that  lies  here 

Will  rest  beneath  the  church-yard  sod ; 

His  soul  the  angels  back  did  bear 
Unto  the  hands  of  God.” 

Mr.  W.  Frazer’s  Divine  Revelation  is  a  loftier  attempt  than  that 
of  Mr.  Miller.  In  point  of  class  it  belongs  to  the  old  didactic 
poem,  or  treatise  in  verse,  once  the  mode,  though  now  only  appear¬ 
ing  as  an  imitation  or  revival.  The  object  of  Mr.  Erazer  is  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  by  the  Deity,  since  if 
his  works  would  have  proved  his  existence  and  his  power  as  a 
creator,  they  would  not  display  his  moral  attributes,  with  the 
moral  sequences  to  mankind ;  neither  could  reason  have  discovered 
them  by  itself.  This  proposition  the  author  essays  to  prove  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  and  by  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  example  of  ancient  philosophers.  He  then  reverses 
the  picture,  and  instances  the  Hebraic  and  Christian  writers,  all  of 
whom  had  better  ideas  of  God,  though  the  majority  of  them  were 
far  inferior  to  the  Classics  in  literary  advantages.  In  an  analogous 
manner  he  points  to  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  J ews, 
Christians,  and  Pagans,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  two 
former.  Though  he  has  the  option  of  selecting  his  instances,  his 
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illustrations  in  this  case  are  not  always  Tory  conclusive  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  baptized  over  the  infidel.  He  places  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  category  of  unbelieving-  persecu¬ 
tions  ;  which  is  hardly  correct.  We  trace  enough  of  Presbyterian 
bias  in  Mr.  Frazer  to  infer  that  he  would  feel  inclined  to  exclude 
the  Papists  from  the  roll  of  Christians,  but  he  can  hardly  deny 
them  a  divine  revelation. 

The  nature  of  the  subject,  relating  so  much  to  human  records 
and  human  learning,  admits  of  more  art  than  the  pastoral  subjects 
of  Thomas  Miller,  and  indeed  requires  it.  There  is,  however,  the 
same  naturalness,  though  engaged  on  such  a  widely  different 
theme ;  and  this  gives  to  its  homely  aud  rather  level  style  that 
attraction  which  naturalness  conjoined  with  earnestness  seldom 
fails  to  attain.  This  passage,  on  the  insufficiency  of  Nature  to  ex¬ 
plain  God,  will  give  an  example  of  the  style  of  Divine  Revelation. 

“  The  foamy  waters  of  the  roaring  main, 

The  flowery  honours  of  the  bloomy  plain, 

The  finny  tribes  that  wander  through  the  deep, 

The  various  beasts  that  walk  on  earth  or  creep, 

And  birds  of  every  kind,  which  fly  in  air, 

Their  mighty  Author’s  excellence  declare. 

Yet  though  these  different  objects,  great  and  small, 

Soothe  man  with  pleasure,  or  with  fear  appal ; 

And  though  they  all,  while  day  succeeds  to  day. 

Their  Maker’s  glory  constantly  display, 

They  never  tell  his  essence  or  liis  name, 

Or  how  ho  built  the  universal  frame, 

Or  how  he  made  that  wondrous  creature  man, 

Or  how  he  tempers  Providence’s  plan. 

Conscience  makes  known  the  bounds  of  good  and  ill, 

And  thus  determines  or  controls  the  will  ; 

But  never  tells  how  Adam  bliss  enjoyed, 

Till  sin  debased  him  and  the  bliss  destroyed ; 

Nor  ever  tells  how  Jesus  died  to  save 

God’s  own  elect,  and  triumphed  o’er  the  grave. 

Thus  darkness  reigns,  with  umbrage  dire  aud  pale, 

Where  purest  light  would  be  of  most  avail ; 

Thus  ignorance  obscures  life’s  mouruful  path, 

And  knowledge  shines  beyond  the  vale  of  death, 

“  Ye  who  consult  the  universe,  and  thence 
Derive  theology  by  means  of  sense, 

Reject  the  Bible,  which  ye  coldly  slight, 

And  cling  to  physics,  which  are  your  delight, 

Say,  can  the  things  which  ye  contemplate  show 
God’s  greatness  wholly  to  the  world  below  ? 

Can  they,  at  any  time,  in  open  view, 

Set  forth  liis  noblest  attributes  to  you  ? 

No  ;  yon  bright  orb,  the  world’s  illustrous  eye, 

And  the  loud  peal  which  shakes  the  cloudy  sky, 

Exhibit  power  and  majesty  that  move 

Your  hearts  with  wonder  and  your  pride  reprove ; 

But  speak  not  justice,  righteous  and  sublime, 

Nor  promise  mercy  to  the  smallest  crime. 

Hushed  is  the  storm,  and  then,  from  terror  free, 

The  linnet  sings, — are  ye  more  blest  than  she  ? 

Warmed  by  the  sun,  your  fields  afford  you  bread,— 

The  snake  is  fostered,  and  the  sheep  is  fed ; 

The  lowing  ox  is  satisfied  with  meat, 

And  the  blithe  lizard  feels  the  genial  heat. 

So,  while  ye  trust  your  axioms  old  and  trite, 

Or  your  induction  full  and  exquisite, 

The  beasts  that  grovel,  and  the  birds  that  soar, 

Enjoy  the  day — and  ye  enjoy  no  more. 

To  think  of  abstract  things  promotes  your  bliss  ; 

It  is  not  solid  if  ye  think  amiss  ; 

Up  to  some  causes  from  effects  ye  rise, 

But  still  ye  want  what,  science  ne’er  supplies.” 


SIOSCHZISKEll’S  GUIDE  TO  G  E  It  31 A  N  LITEBATUKE.* 
The  author  of  this  manual  expresses  a  hope  that  it  may  become 
“  a  valued  reading-hook  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  yet 
assist  the  advanced  scholar  in  liis  work  of  study  and  research.” 
We  hav^e  no  doubt  of  it.  The  manual  is  fitted  for  the  use  of  those 
even  who  have  been  long  conversant  with  German  literature.  Its 
chronological  series  of  notes,  biographical  and  critical,  on  the 
principal  German  authors,  is  useful  as  a  hook  of  reference ;  and  its 
extracts  are  interesting  after  the  fashion  of  Charles  Knight’s 
“  Half-hours  with  the  Best  Authors.”  But  the  chief  merit  of  the 
compilation  is  its  utility  as  a  ehrestomatliia  for  the  young  who  are 
beginning  the  study  of  German. 

The  most  original  and  individual  author  of  any  country  is,  after 
all,  but  a  link  in  the  national  chain  of  thought."  The  far  greater 
part  of  liis  ideas  have  been  communicated  to  him,  or  at  least 
suggested,  by  contemporaries  and  predecessors.  In  order  that  he 
may  he  understood  aright,  he  must  he  read  in  connexion  with 
others  ;  to  read  him  alone,  is  much  like  reading  exclusively  the 
speeches  of  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  a  dramatic  dialogue.  Ex¬ 
clusive  attention  to  one  or  two  authors,  recommended  by  chance 
or  fashion,  has  exercised  a  baneful  influence  over  English  readers 
of  German  in  two  ways.  The  presumptuous  and  the  slaves  of 
custom  have  unduly  disparaged  authors  to  whose  meaning  they 
had  no  key,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  predominating  views 
and  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  literary  public,  which  partly  formed 
and  was  partly  formed  by  the  writings  of  those  authors.  The 
susceptible  and  enthusiastic,  captivated  by  novelty,  have  on  the 
other  hand  attributed  an  exaggerated  value  to  the  fragments  of 
German  literature  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  A  more  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  language  would  have  guarded  them  against 
this,  by  showing  them  that  what  they  have  hailed  as  new  ideas 
are  in  fact  ideas  which  they  would  have  recognized  as  familiar  to 
them  had  they  been  translated  into  terms  and  formulas  in  which 
/they  are  accustomed  to  hear  them  expressed.  Not  a  few  of  the 

*  A  Guide  to  German  literature ;  or  Manual  to  facilitate  an  Acquaintance  with  the 
German  Classic  Authors.  By  Franz  Adolph  Moschzisker.  In  two  volumes.  Fub- 
lislued  by  Guillaume. 


most  eceentric  aberrations  of  the  Tractarian  and  Carlyle  schools 
may  he  traced  to  this  source.  The  first  class  of  readers  above 
alluded  to  have  been  confirmed  in  habits  of  shallow  overweening- 
nationality  ;  the  second  have  been  misled  into  habits  of  fantastic 
wordmongering. 

The  stores  of  thought  embodied  in  German  literature  are  as 
varied  as  those  which  are  found  in  our  own  language.  Chaucer 
does  not  differ  more  from  the  dramatists  of  Elizabeth’s  age,  or  both 
from  Steele  or  Fielding,  than  the  German  writers  of  the  ages 
of  Luther  aud  Yon  Hutton,  Haller  and  Gesner,  Lessing,  Gothe, 
and  Kant,  differ  from  each  other.  The  language,  the  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  sentiment  of  each  age,  vary  essentially  from 
the  others ;  and  yet  they  are  imbued  with  a  strong  family  like¬ 
ness  :  had  not  tlie  earlier  writers  thought  and  spoke  as  they  did, 
the  others  might  never  have  written  at  all.  The  more  recent 
authors  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated  by  those 
who  arc  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  predecessors. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  distributed  by  Mr.  Mosch¬ 
zisker  into  seven  epochs.  The  two  earliest  are  only  of  importance 
on  account  of  the  references  and  allusions  to  them  found  in  later 
writers.  Their  language  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  the  same  that 
is  now  cultivated  in  Germany.  But  the  language  of  Veit  Weber, 
Rudolph  Agricoha,  and  others  of  the  age  of  Albrecht  Durcr,  con¬ 
tains  the  rudiments  of  modern  classical  German  ;  that  of  Luther 
and  Hans  Sachs  is  the  same  dialect  more  fully  developed ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Flemming,  Haller,  and  Gotsched,  though  tamer  than  that 
of  their  robustious  predecessors,  less  plastic  and  elegant  than  that 
of  the  epoch  which  succeeded  them,  has  many  of  the  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both ;  the  full  meaning-  and  power  of  the  language  are 
developed  in  the  works  of  Gothe,  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  we  may  add 
of  Sa vigny  and  the  Humboldts. 

The  best  course  of  study  for  foreigners  who  would  attain  an  ex¬ 
act  and  delicate  sense  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  or  a  complete  mastery  of  it  as  an  instrument  for  expressing 
their  own  thoughts,  would,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  be  somewhat 
as  follows.  First,  let  them  read  themselves  into  the  encyeloptedic 
writings  of  Gothe.  Gothe’s  mind  was  essentially  poetical :  he 
sympathized  with  and  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Ms  imagination 
every  intellectual  activity  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  range  of  thought 
and  his  vocabulary  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other 
German  writer;  and  in  addition  to  this,  his  language  is  more 
idiomatic  and  popular.  His  relish  of  social  intercourse  made  him 
early  familiar  with  the  spoken  language  of  his  native  district ; 
which,  apart  from  its  vulgarities,  is  a  happy  medium  between  the 
figurative  and  proverbial  style  of  South  Germany  and  the  more  sys¬ 
tematic  hut  tamer  style  of  North  Germany.  This  racy  and  tho¬ 
roughly  German  style  was  cultivated  assiduously  by  Gothe  to  the 
last.  From  the  writings  of  tMs  author  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn 
hack  to  those  of  Luther ;  with  wMch  ought  to  he  associated  the 
poems  of  Hans  Sachs  and  the  sermons  of  Abraham  of  Santa  Clara. 
The  language  and  thoughts  of  these  writers  are  rough,  often 
coarse,  hut  there  is  marvellous  strength  and  vivacity  in  them. 
Gothe  studied  them  closely,  and  with  much  advantage ;  and  his 
writings,  more  than  those  of  any  modem  German  author,  prepare 
the  student  to  understand  those  of  his  rough  precursors  easily. 
The  student  ought  next  to  take  up  the  works  of  Savigny  and  the 
Humboldts  ;  the  first-named  especially  being  the  only  German 
writer  of  our  day  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Gothe’s  inimitably 
easy,  graceful,  and  idiomatic  style,  has  fallen. 

We  have  mentioned  these  as  the  authors  whose  style  and  habits 
of  thought  ought  to  he  most  closely  and  indefatigably  studied ; 
but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  our  introductory  remarks,  we  believe 
they  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  by  those 
who  cultivate  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  other  German  wri¬ 
ters.  By  all  who  are  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  such  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  earnest  study  of  German,  the  manual  of  Mr.  Mosch¬ 
zisker  will  be  found  valuable  as  an  introductory  guide  and  habitual 
companion  for  reference.  The  selections  are  judicious,  and  the  cri¬ 
tical  explanations  on  the  whole  just.  We  could  have  wished,  per¬ 
haps,  that  the  former  were  more  numerous,  and  the  latter  in  some 
cases  more  definite  and  precise ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  book  fills 
an  important  place  in  the  elementary  literature  of  the  German 
language. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Army.  By  Captain 
Arthur  Broome,  Bengal  Artillery.  Yolume  the  First 
Mount  St.  Lawrence.  By  tlie  Author  of  “Mary,  the  Star  of  the  Sea.” 
In  two  volumes. 

Eidolon ,  or  the  Course  of  a  Soul;  and  other  Toems.  By  Walter  R. 
Cassels. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  My  Fathers.  By  the  Reverend  Moses 
Margoliouth,  Author  of  “The  Jews  in  Great  Britain.”  In  two 
volumes. 

Original  Poems  for  My  Children.  By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  “  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Country  Life,”  &c. 

Divine  Revelation  ;  a  Poem.  By  W.  Frazer. 


Heligoland;  or  Reminiscences  of  Childhood.  A  genuine  Narrative  of 
Facts.  By  an  Officer’s  Daughter.  Edited  bj  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Author  of 
“  Paddy’s  Leisure  Hours  in  the  Poor-house,”  &c. 

[The  authoress  of  this  book  is  an  officer’s  daughter,  who  with  two  little  sis¬ 
ters  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  both  father  and  mother  at  Heligoland, 
where  her  father  was  stationed  during  the  war  against  Napoleon.  The  nar¬ 
rative  contains  an  account  of  the  illness  aud  death  of  her  parents,  her  own 
childish  distress,  the  kindness  she  met  with  from  strangers  on  the  island, 
with  her  voyage  in  mid-winter  to  Harwich,  and  her  journey  thence  to 
Dublin  in  charge  of  her  little  sisters  and  the  wreck  of  her  father’s  property. 
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It  is  a  very  interesting  story  in  itself,  and  more  so  as  illustrating  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  anxieties  of  soldiers  on  service,  the  difficulties  to  which  their  families 
mav  be  exposed,  and  the  unexpected  assistance  met  with  from  the  kindliness 
of  human  nature,,  not  indeed  in  great  affairs,  (which  was  not  wanted  in  this 
case,)  but  in  those  smaller  kindnesses  which  show  the  heart  and  soothe  the 
heart.] 

Natal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  J.  S.  Christopher,  of  hiatal. 

[A  sort  of  omniumgatherum  about  Natal  and  colonization.  Mr.  Christopher 
begins  with  the  statistics  of  home  pauperism,  crime,  &c.,  and  proposes  a 
loan  of  a  million  for  emigration  purposes,  to  be  repaid  from  the  Colonial  cus¬ 
toms  and  land-fund  ;  he  expatiates  upon  the  advantages  the  colony  offers  to 
emigrants ;  gives  (attracts  from  the  narratives  of  its  early  discoverers  and 
explorers ;  produces  various  official  or  private  reports  on  the  district,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  and  closes  with  various  miscellaneous 
matters,  including  a  vocabulary  of  the  Natal  language.] 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Tankers'  Checks,  Letters  of  Credit, 
and  Drafts  ;  comprising  the  Statutes  and  Cases  relative  thereto  ;  with 
Observations.  By  George  John  Shaw. 

[A  popular  exposition  of  the  law  of  bankers’  checks,  well  arranged  in  its 
leading  subjects,  and  enforced  bv  cases  at  large  ;  a  plan  which  gives  more 
life  and  interest  to  the  treatise  than  curt  and  dogmatic  statements  of  rules.] 

Rhetorical  Readings  for  Schools.  By  William  M'Dowall,  Inspector  of 
the  Ilcriot  Foundation  Schools,  Edinburgh. 

[The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  selections  strictly  on  the  principle  of 
literary  excellence,  and  chiefly  from  modern  authors,  in  opposition  to  the  old 
method  of  mixing  up  scientific  or  “  informational”  passages  with  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  a  good  selection  of  prose  and  poetry,  with 
more  of  adventure  from  modern  travellers  than  is  usually  found  in  this 
class  of  books.  It  is  cheap.] 

English  Grammar  Simplified.  With  an  Appendix,  &c.  By'  William 
Mauneville,  Translator  of  Languages. 

[This  little  book  professes  to  be  founded  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  the 
language,  instead  of  taking  English  grammar  from  the  exemplars  of  deeply- 
inflected  tongues.] 

Science  Simplified,  and  Philosophy ,  Natural  and  Experimental ,  Made 
Easy.  By  the  Reverend  David  Williams,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  “  Pre¬ 
ceptor’s  Assistant.”  First  Series. 

[The  leading  principles  and  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology',  me¬ 
chanics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  geology,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.] 

The  new  editions  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  other  books ;  which 
doubtless  arises  from  their  being  a  regular  not  a  season  trade :  experience 
has  shown  their  demand.  The  most  important  among  them  is  the  third 
edition  of  Colonel  Reid’s  “  Law  of  Storms”  ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  luck 
as  well  as  ability'.  It  is  rarely  that  a  subject  so  novel  and  so  abstruse  meets 
with  so  much  success  as  the  hook  and  the  theory  have  both  done. 

Professor  M'Gaulcy’s  new  edition  of  his  “Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy'” 

is,  by  alterations,  extensions,  omissions,  and  revisions,  almost  a  new  work. 
The  former  edition  was  chiefly  intended  to  prepare  teachers  in  training  for 
the  author’s  lectures;  much  being  reserved  for  oral  explanation.  The  pre¬ 
sent  publication  is  adapted  for  private  study  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  filling- 
up,  the  latest  and  most  important  improvements  have  been  introduced  into 

it.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  are  omitted  from  this  edition,  and 
will  be  published  separately.  The  work  embraces  chemistry,  (which  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume,)  and  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics, 
optics,  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  and  the  steam- 
engine.  It  has  many  wood-cuts  and  diagrams  ;  and  from  its  perspicuity 
seems  well  adapted  to  convey  to  the  studious  reader  the  elements  of  the 
subjects  on  which  it  treats. 

The  new  edition  of  “Heroines  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise”  forms  the 
first  volume  of  an  undertaking  called  the  Protestant’s  Sacred  Library.  The 
work  itself  contains  biographical  notices  of  twelve  wives  of  missionaries, 
who  rendered  considerable  assistance  to  their  husbands,  and  one,  Miss 
Eleanor  Macomber,  who  went  to  Burmah  as  an  actual  missionary,  and  died 
there  in  1840. 

“  Langley  School  ”  is  a  juvenile  moral  and  religious  story,  reprinted  from 
the  Magazine  for  the  Young. 

An  Attempt  to  Develop  the  Law  of  Storms,  by  means  of  Facts,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  Place  and  'l  ime  ;  and  hence  to  point  out  a  Cause 
for  the  Variable  Winds,  with  the  view  to  practical  use  in  Navigation. 
Illustrated  by'  Charts  and  Wood-cuts.  Third  edition.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  lteid,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Byr  the  Reverend  James  William 
M’Gaulev,  Canon,  &e.  In  two  volumes.  New  edition,  enlarged  and 
improved. 

Heroines  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise ;  or  Sketches  of  Prominent  Fe¬ 
male  Missionaries.  By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.  Edited  by  the  Reverend 
John  Cumming,  D.D. 

Langley  School.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Kings  of  England.” 

Recued  de  Fables  et  Contes  Choisis.  A  l’usago  de  la  Jeunesse.  Par  J. 
Christison,  Maitre  de  Francois  aux  Seminaircs  de  Dundee.  Second 
edition. 

Illustrated  Work. 

The  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  with  Illustrations  by  John  Martin. 

[Scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  John  Martin,  perhaps  because  he  sometimes 
attempted  to  go  beyond  his  last.  He  has  been  treated  as  if  he  had  no  merit, 
while  he  has  one,  tolerably  distinct,  and  nearly  unique  in  its  kind.  His  fun¬ 
damental  idea  is  the  linear  perspective  of  a  scene  :  he  marks  the  effect  of  per¬ 
spective  in  enabling  the  mind  to  conceive  an  idea  of  space,  and  therefore  of 
vastness,  by  multiplying  duplicates  of  the  salient  points ;  his  landscape,  his 
celestial  views,  and  his  chiaroscuro,  are  mainly  based  on  the  same  idoa.  And 
so  far  as  that  idea  goes,  he  succeeds.  The  individual  objects  are  but  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  vista.  No  man  gives  you  a  better  idea  of  tangible  space — mensur¬ 
able  immensity.  The  pile  of  edifice  upon  edifice  amounts  to  the  sublime  ;  his 
Richmond  Hill  views  of  Eden  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and 
have  a  charming  West-end  sublimity.  If  the  figures  are  puppets  from  the 
melodramatic  theatre,  let  them  pass ;  the  scenery  and  stage-effect  arc  very 
good.  They  are  naturally  popular  :  no  doubt,  John  Martin  lias  enabled 
many  a  worthy  prosaic  mind  to  conceive  an  idea  of  Eden  or  Pandemonium, 
not  perhaps  topographically'  correct,  but  previously  impossible,  even  in  a 
proximate  degree,  to  that  class  of  minds.  He  supplied  a  want  in  the  oestbeti- 
cal  market,  and  very  ably  supplied  it.  The  old  well-known  plates  are  here 
restored  to  their  proper  force — sometimes,  perchance,  a  little  too  heavily ; 
and  the  whole  set  is  bound  up  in  a  handsome  quarto  reprint  of  Milton’s  great 
poem.  '1  he  book  will  be  very  welcome  to  the  numerous  crowd  of  Martin’s 
admirers  especially  as  the  price  is  very  considerably  reduced.] 

New  Periodical. 

The  Assurance  Magazine.  No.  I. 

[This  new  periodical  contains  various  articles  relating  to  the  history,  biblio- 
graphy',  and  calculations  of  life-insurance;  a  coup  d’ ceil  of  the  state  and 
prospeots  of  insurance  abroad  ;  reports  of  papers  read  before  different  societies, 
ami  some  miscellaneous  selections  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  work  admits 
of  improvement  in  a  popular  direction.] 


Pamphlets. 

A  Practiced  Question  about  Oxford  Considered,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  li.  Gladstone,  M.l’.  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
the  Reverend  D.  Melville,  M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  and  Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Palmerston,  in  reference  to 
the  Greek  Question,  exclusive  of  his  Lordship’s  general  Foreign  Po¬ 
licy.  By  a  Greek  Gentleman. 

Abstract  of  Return  of  the  Names,  Places  of  Business,  and  Objects,  of 
all  Insurance  Companies  completely  registered,  & c. 

The  Excursionist’ s  Guide;  or  Three  Days  in  Paris. 

A  New  Practical  System  of  Pork  and  Spade  Husbandry.  By  John. 
Silett.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 


tip  Innings  frniti  iljr  36 In r  brinks. 

STATISTICS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Salaries  Committee  laid  dose  siege  to,  if  it  has  not  stormed,  the  strong 
holds  of  political  administration.  The  Treasury,  which  was  first  as¬ 
sailed,  was  pertinaciously  defended  by  veteran  chiefs,  perfectly  agreed  in 
tactical  combinations,  and  familiar  with  the  weak  and  strong  points  of 
their  position.  In  the  assault  on  the  Diplomatic  service,  resistance  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  desperate,  from  the  renown  of  its  principal  de¬ 
fender,  famous  above  all  his  compeers  for  hardihood  and  resource.  From 
the  changeful  vicissitudes  of  an  adventurous  career,  perfect  mastery  of  all 
engineering  arts,  and  an  undismayed  front  in  the  most  trying  emergencies, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  may  be  esteemed,  far  more  truly  than  Lord  Plun¬ 
ked,  the  modern  Hannibal  of  politics.  But  despite  of  unequalled  gifts, 
he  has  come  off  only  second  best  in  his  conflict  with  the  Burgesses  of  the 
Committee ;  and  the  conditions  granted  him  are  more  severe  than  to  any 
of  his  companions  in  arms. 

Both  the  staff’  and  pay  of  Diplomacy  have  been  unsparingly  dealt  with. 
Upon  the  bare  facts  and  showing  of  the  service  it  could  not  bo  otherwise 
resolved.  In  the  existing  eclipse  or  decadence  of  the  old  European  dy¬ 
nasties,  why  keep  up,  any'where,  at  full  cost,  their  tinsel  representatives  ? 
Austria,  the  most  impassable  of  the  feudal  monarchies,  has  given  way, 
and  for  an  expensive  Embassy  in  England  has  substituted  a  Mission. 
Russia  had  preceded  her  in  the  same  economical  course,  and  reduced  all 
her  Embassies  to  Missions.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have  no  royal  fac-similes  anywhere.  Red  Books  and 
Court  Calendars  may  still  keep  stereotyped  titles  and  imposing  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  hut  the  heat  of  the  season  has  permeated  all,  and  the  reality  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Encouraged  by  the  pervading  example,  the  Committee  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Embassies  at  Paris  and  Constantinople,  which  together 
with  extras  cost  fully  25,000/.  a  year,  should  be  converted  into  Missions. 
They  further  suggest  that  no  diplomatic  salary  shall  exceed  5000/.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  an  allowance  for  residence.  This  is  a  most  reasonable  curtail¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  is  quite  monstrous,  not  to  say  extremely  invidious,  to  allow 
such  lavish  incomes  to  our  ministers  abroad  as  enables  them  to  outshine 
the  richest  individuals  of  the  states  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  to 
give  “better  dinners,”  as  Sir  Richard  rakenham  admits  he  did  at 
Washington,  than  the  first  magistrate  of  the  country.  The  Italian  Mis 
sions  they  propose  to  he  consolidated ;  and  a  central  Mission  established 
in  Germany,  in  lieu  of  the  numerous  potty  Missions  at  Dresden,  Hanover, 
Stutgardt,  Munich,  and  Frankfort. 

Alarming  inroads  these  into  the  luxuriant  pasturage  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  !  hut  ho  had  no  defence.  With  all  his  strategy,  he  was  driven 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.  His  favourite 
position,  that  a  large  salary  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  British  Minis¬ 
ter  by  enabling  him  to  keep  a  good  table,  was  entirely  turned.  Costly 
dinners  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  or  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  London,  he  allow'e.d 
would  add  nothing  to  their  importance  with  him  at  the  F oreign  Office ; 
but  it  was  hardly  creditable  if  not  uncharitable  in  him  to  allege  that  they 
tell  at  Washington,— that  5000/.  a  year,  which  is  the  salary  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  President,  is  useful  in  social  intercourse  both  with  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  members  of  Congress.  The  Americans,  it  was  not 
denied,  are  mostly  successful  in  diplomacy,  though  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  sumptuous  entertainments.  Dearness  of  living  was  sometimes 
relied  upon  as  a  pica  for  large  allowances :  Naples,  however,  is  noto¬ 
riously  a  very  cheap  place  ;  but  it  is  not  cheap,  we  find,  to  a  Minister— 
“  a  great  number  of  English  residents  live  there  in  winter.”  The  politi¬ 
cal  importance  of  a  state  was  alleged:  why,  then,  it  was  rejoined,  “a 
small  salary  for  Berne,  and  a  larger  one  for  Hanover?”  Surely  tho 
Swiss  Republic  is  of  greater  importance  than  a  petty  German  kingdom. 
Ah !  but  there  are  “  no  sea-ports  in  Switzerland,”  and  there  is  a  King  in 
Hanover.  The  predominance  of  the  democratic  element  in  governments, 
by  which  public  opinion  is  made  influential,  was  pleaded  for  lavishnoss  in 
Ajncrica  :  but  what,  then,  of  Turkey  ?  Our  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
costs  70001.  a  year,  where  public  opinion  has  little  or  no  weight,  and  need 
neither  be  bought  nor  influenced. 

Somewhat  annoyed,  it  would  seem,  by  these  irreconcilabilities,  Lord 
Palmerston  cut  short  interrogation  by  generalities  ;  affirming  that,  in 
salaries,  “  anything  like  arithmetical  measurement  is  out  of  the  question”; 
and  that  absolute  necessaries  might  be  cheap  at  Lisbon  or  elsewhere,  but 
to  “  live  in  a  decent  way,  according-  to  English  notions,  of  course  is  always 
attended  with  expense.”  But  tho  foundation  of  the  superstructure  is  had 
and  untenable.  To  suppose  that  the  poor  bribe  of  a  dinner  can  influenoc 
state  affairs,  is  discreditable  to  all  parties,  and  unworthy  of  countenance. 
Besides,  if  their  Excellencies  be  freely  regaled  overnight,  they  may  think 
next  morning,  and  with  a  bitterness  aggravated  by  previous  indulgence. 
Sir  George  Seymour,  who  is  a  diplomatist  of  thirty- three  years’  standing, 
is  quite  in  accord  with  his  Lordship ;  he  sinks  entirely  the  meanness  of  tho 
thing,  and  its  sequences,  and  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  treating.  “  I 
consider,”  says  he,  “  that  giving  dinners  is  an  essential  part  of  diplomacy ; 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  man  being  a  good 
diplomatist  who  does  not  give  good  dinners.”  ( Minutes ,  2261.)  It  smacks 
strongly  of  the  old  school  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  ;  nothing  like 
it  for  getting  an  opinion  or  a  vote. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  diplomatic  expenses  of  England  with 
those  of  other  countries  would  have  been  instructive ;  but  from  Lord 
Palmerston’s  representation,  it  appeal's  to  be  not  easy  to  compass. 

Mr.  Bright — “  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  salaries  any  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  other  European  Powers  have  at  Paris  ;  for  instance,  the 
Russian,  the  Prussian,  or  the  Austrian  Ambassador  ?  ” — “Foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  arc  not  very  fond  of  telling  you  what  they  allow  ;  but  I  believe  the 
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Trench  diplomatists,  before  the  late  Revolution,  received  very  much  the 
same  salaries  at  the  different  courts  as  our  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  did ; 
and  I  believe  that  in  important  places  the  Russians  are  paid  much  about 
the  same.” 

“  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  is  the  salary  of  the  United  States’  Ambassador 
at  Paris?  ” — “  No,  I  am  not.  The  Unite!  States’  Minister  here  I  suppose  is 
aid  about  the  same  as  the  Minister  at  Paris.  The  salary  of  the  United 
tates  Minister  in  London  is  2000?.  with  2000?.  for  outfit ;  and  tjie  result  is, 
that  unless  the  Minister  has  a  private  fortune  of  his  own,  he  seldom  stays 
much  above  two  years.  I  might  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  practice  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  diplomatic  scale  is  applicable  to  this 
country,  or  to  any  other  European  country.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  renders  their  European  diplomacy  a  matter  to  them  of  very  secondary 
importance.  They  are  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  ;  they  have  no 
direct  interest  in  most  of  the  things  that  pass  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  thing 
that  they  want  is  information." 

It  might  be  imagined  that  information  is  the  only  legitimate  end  of 
the  diplomacy  of  any  state.  Passing  this  point,  the  reserve  of  foreign 
governments  on  their  expenditure  in  this  line  is  more  significant  than  the 
Foreign  Secretary  explains.  It  does  somehow  happen  that  stinginess  is 
so  universally  odious  that  a  prudent  economist  can  hardly  keep  counte¬ 
nance  :  if  individuals  arc  liberal  even  to  profusion  they  blazon  it  without 
scruple,  and  the  same  feeling  seems  to  influence  governments.  If  the 
allowances  abroad  would  have  borne  comparison  with  our  own,  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  may  be  suspected,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  discovery  :  it  is  the  contrast  that  has  made  foreign  states  shy ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  extravagance  of  Eritish  Em¬ 
bassies  embarrassed  them,  from  the  unfavourable  position  in  which  it  placed 
their  own  Ministers,  and  that  they  have  actually  remonstrated  against  it. 

Profuse  as  the  allowances  of  England  are  to  her  diplomatists,  they  do 
not,  as  before  remarked,  suffice ;  and  were  they  doubled  or  quadrupled,  the 
result,  it  is  likely,  would  be  the  same.  It  is  not  largeness  so  much  as 
stint  that  equalizes  expenditure  with  pay.  With  100,000?.  in  lieu  of 
10,000?.  a  year  to  the  Paris  Embassy,  it  might  be  easily  all  dined  out ;  and 
that  probably  without  increasing  the  variety,  though  the  number  of  invi¬ 
tations  might  be  augmented.  In  this  respect  a  line  is  dr-awn — the  Ame¬ 
rican  Minister  knows  no  disparities  among  his  countrymen  ;  all  are  eligi¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  English  Minister  entertains  abroad  only  his  own  circle  at 
home.  Of  course  if  he  is  a  nobleman  plebeians  are  not  admissible.  This 
at  least  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  version  of  diplomatic  etiquette — 

“  As  a  large  portion  of  the  English  travellers  are  persons  who  travel  for 
business  purposes,  is  there  not  a  large  portion  of  them  who  never  expect  to 
be  invited  to  the  Embassy  at  Paris  ?  ” — “  Many  of  them  may  be  invited  to  the 
balls  at  the  Embassy,  but  they  do  not  expect  to  be  dined  unless  they  are 
personally  known  to  the  Ambassador ;  those  who  are  not  personally  known 
to  the  Ambassador  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  ask  them  to 
dinner.” 

There  is  only  Malthus’s  fare  for  them  :  they  may  come  to  the  ball  and 
sport  a  toe,  but  no  plate  is  laid  for  them  at  the  palatial  residence,  which 
cost  36,000?.  in  building,  and  unknown  sums  in  keeping  in  repair. 

Leaving  salaries,  it  is  fit  to  advert  to  the  duties  they  compensate.  They 
certainly  appear  on  the  first  view  onerous,  and  lately  to  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  According  to  Sir  George  Seymour’s  statement,  they  are  oppres¬ 
sive.  Upon  being  asked  to  give  some  idea  of  the  routine  duties  of  an 
Embassy,  such  as  that  of  Lisbon,  to  which  city  he  was  accredited,  he 
replied,  that  “they  are  very  multifarious  and  laborious;  I  can  safely 
say  that  I  worked  hard  enough  to  injure  my  health.”  He  breakfasted 
at  nine,  and  immediately  after  “  set  to  work"  and  wrote  till  two  or  three 
o’clock.”  He  had  night-work  too ;  leaving  company  at  ten  o’clock,  and 
then  labouring  at  his  correspondence  till  two  o’clock,  answering  the 
Madeira  Consul,  the  Oporto  Consul,  the  Consul  in  the  Western  Islands, 
and  the  unceasing  inquiries  of  English  merchants.  At  the  Foreign  Office, 
toe,  there  must  needs  be  great  industry  in  dealing  with  the  innumerable 
and  constantly  in-coming  despatches  from  Ambassadors,  their  Secretaries 
and  Attaches.  Lord  Palmerston  is  asked — - 

“  Upon  the  average,  what  is  the  amount  of  official  foolscap  which  those 
gentlemen  cover  in  the  despatches  to  the  Foreign  Office  here,  which  come 
twice  a  week ;  is  it  considerable  in  amount  ?  ” — “It  is  considerable,  and  annu¬ 
ally  increasing.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  number  of  despatches  received 
and  sent  out  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  different 
years :  in  the  year  1829,  for  instance,  the  whole  number  was  10,760  ;  in  the 
year  1849,  it  was  30,735.” 

The  multiplication  of  transactions,  and  the  greater  importance  of  events, 
with  increased  facilities  and  rapidity  of  communication,  are  the  causes  as¬ 
signed  for  this  large  augmentation.  Further  explanations,  however,  may 
be  given.  Official  despatches  and  the  answers  to  them  may  not  be  so 
voluminous  as  heretofore.  In  private  life  the  penny  post  has  augmented 
enormously  the  amount  of  correspondence  ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  foolscap  used  has  been  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters.  People  now  send  and 
answer  letters  on  the  instant ;  the  postage  is  not  a  consideration,  and  they 
have  no  occasion  to  postpone  writing  till  matter  enough  accumulate  to  be 
worth  the  outlay  of  a  shilling  or  eigbteenpence.  Similar  causes,  so  far 
as  facilities  of  transit  have  been  opened,  have  doubtless  tended  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  correspondence  of  the  public  offices  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  adopt  Lord  Palmerston’s  “arithmetical  measure”  of  the  increase  of 
despatches  as  the  measure  of  increased  business  in  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Allowing  increased  activity,  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  ot  remunerative  returns.  In  our  intercourse  abroad  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Foreign  Office  has  not  always  been  essential  to  success¬ 
ful  negotiations  :  instances  were  referred  to  by  the  Salaries  Committee 
in  which  beneficial  arrangements  had  been  consummated  without 
any  aid  from  diplomacy.  With  Spain  all  diplomatic  intercourse  had  been 
suspended  since  the  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  In  the  interval  of  two  years  there  had  been  no  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Government  at  Madrid.  But 
English  Consuls  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  at  the  Spanish 
ports  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  commerce  between  the  two  coimtries 
has  suffered  no  interruption  or  detriment ;  it  has,  in  fact,  increased,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Malaga.  Further,  in  the  interval  of  suspended  diplomatic 
relations  we  have  obtained  commercial  concessions  from  Spain  which  we 
had  vainly  sought  by  political  negotiations  during  the  previous  twenty 
years.  Her  tariff  has  been  relaxed  on  many  articles  that  England  sends  to 
Spain ;  and  this  relaxation  seems  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  had  no  Ambassador  at  Madrid  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
French  Government;  nor  could  the  popular  prejudices,  in  the  absence  of 
the  English  Embassy,  be  so  successfully  appealed  to  by  Spanish  mo¬ 


nopolists,  representing  that  our  Minister  was  only  striving  for  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  protective  duties  for  the  special  advantage  of  England  and  the  in¬ 
jury  of  native  industry. 

In  Portugal,  too,  no  reason  exists  for  concluding  that  diplomacy  has 
worked  favourably  for  English  commerce  ;  at  least  it  has  wholly  failed  in 
obtaining  any  relaxation  in  her  tarift’,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  Portuguese 
commerce  has  become  more  restrictive  than  heretofore.  Sir  George  Sey¬ 
mour  thinks  matters  would  have  been  worse  without  his  residence  at  Lis¬ 
bon  :  but  this  may  be  doubted ;  and  the  Portuguese  Ministers,  like  Narvaez 
in  Spain,  might  have  been  better  enabled  to  deal  with  native  interests  and 
prejudices  had  political  relations  been  suspended  with  Portugal  as  well  as 
in  the  adjoining  kingdom. 

Ambassadors  appear  naturally  obnoxious  to  suspicion  ;  if  they  make  a 
move  on  the  chess-board,  the  Ministers  of  other  states  must  needs  meet  it 
by  a  counter-move  :  thus  resistance  is  organized,  and  the  intercourse  of  na¬ 
tions,  whether  for  commercial  or  other  objects,  more  likely  to  be 
obstructed  than  facilitated.  Then  as  to  their  assumed  usefulness  in 
procuring  intelligence  and  watching  over  the  policy  of  foreign  go¬ 
vernments,  their  pretensions  are  extremely  questionable.  State  affairs 
have  become  the  common  property  of  all  classes,  not  the  exclusive 
topics  of  patrician  saloons;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  in¬ 
formation  diplomatists  can  transmit,  either  earlier  or  superior  to  that 
open  to  every  one  in  club  or  newsroom.  In  this  the  veteran  Minister 
Sir  George  Sejunour  concurs,  and  owns  that  “  a  man  must  be  a  very  good 
diplomatist  who  will  outstrip  the  newspapers.”  ( Evidence ,  2374.)  What  the 
journals  do  not  contain,  Foreign  Ministers  rarely  communicate ;  of  which 
the  once  engrossing  but  now  forgotten  Spanish  marriage  question  is  an 
example.  Pending  that  Orleans  intrigue,  we  had  an  Ambassador  at  Ma¬ 
drid  and  another  at  Paris,  with  large  salaries,  good  dinners,  and  all  the 
other  assumed  requisite  appliances  for  ferreting  out  intelligence  :  but 
they  availed  not.  The  match  was  arranged  without  the  slightest  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  consummated  in  the  face  of  all  his 
diplomatic  videttes. 

The  long  peace  has  nearly  superseded  diplomacy,  and  rendered  the 
political  relations  of  European  states  of  secondary  concernment.  Commer¬ 
cial  tariffs,  railway  communications,  new  postal  arrangements,  telegraphic 
intercourse,  and  conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  criminals,  now 
form  the  engrossing  subjects  of  international  interest  and  negotiation. 
F or  the  due  management  of  these,  Consulates  seem  the  chief  description  of 
foreign  missions  requisite,  and,  under  an  improved  system,  likely  to  be 
more  apt  for  the  purpose  than  the  pompous  inanities  of  diplomacy.  It 
forms  a  collateral  branch  of  the  subject,  winch  the  Committee  only  inci¬ 
dentally  referred  to,  strongly  recommending  it  for  investigation  next  ses¬ 
sion.  Enough,  however,  was  revealed  to  them  to  show  the  urgency  of 
future  and  thorough  inquiry  into  Consular  establishments.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  crude  and  inefficient  than  the  existing  system  as  re¬ 
spects  the  selection  of  Consuls,  their  duties,  occupations,  and  modes  of 
remuneration.  Of  their  qualifications  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  has  the 
appointment  of  them,  may  be  allowed  to  speak — 

“  If  I  were  to  form  my  own  estimate  of  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Con¬ 
sul  from  the  estimate  made  by  those  who  apply  for  the  appointment,  I  should 
say  that  every  former  condition  of  life  is  considered  a  qualification  for  being 
a  Consul :  whether  a  man  has  been  in  private  life  without  any  employment, 
or  whether  he  has  been  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  or  in  the  Army,  or  in  the 
Navy,  they  all  consider  that  they  can  fulfil  the  duties.” 

Foreigners  many,  or  naval  or  military  officers  on  half-pay,  they  are 
certainly  a  motley  class ;  and  the  appointment  is  worth  seeking :  some 
of  them,  as  those  to  Egypt,  Algiers,  Venice,  Hamburg,  Havana,  Manilla, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  with  not  oppressive  duties,  have  incomes  of  from 
1800?.  to  not  less  than  1000?.  per  annum. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  19th  September,  at  Heath  House,  Twickenham,  the  Wife  of  Captain  Lionel 
Mackinnon,  Coldstream  Guards,  of  a  son. 

On  the  19th,  at  Coatham  Hall,  Durham,  the  Wife  of  G.  P.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  20th,  in  Cadogan  Place,  the  Lady  Louisa  Spencer,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  20th,  at  Sudbury  Rectory,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Anson,  of  a  son. 

On  the  23d,  at  Brighton,  the  Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffe,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  24th,  at  Beech  Lodge,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  Mrs.  Frederick  Parker,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  24th,  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester,  Mrs.  Robert  Benson,  of  a  son. 

On  the  25tli,  at  Donnington,  Berks,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Hayes,  R.N.,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  25th,  at  4,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  the  Wife  of  Dudley  Coutts  Marjori- 
banks,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  19th  September,  in  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  James  Robertson,  Esq., 
eldest  soil  of  the  Hon.  Lord  Robertson,  to  Isabella  Traill,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Trenaby,  Captain  R.N. 

On  the  19th,  at  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Reginald  G.  Bryan,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Malta 
Protestant  College,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Guy  Bryan,  Rector  of  Woodham  Walter, 
Essex,  to  Salome,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  W.  Blomefield,  Bart. 

On  the  19th,  at  Desert  Martin,  Ireland,  the  Rev.  William  Arthur  Ormsby,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Norwich,  to  Helen  Adelaide,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  William  Knox,  Bishop  of  Derry. 

On  the  21st,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  James  Holder  Alleyne,  Esq.,  late 
Captain  Fifty-second  Light  Infantry,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of 
Walsworth  llall,  Gloucestershire. 

On  the  21st,  at  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Edward  Hamilton  Sterling,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  son 
of  the  late  Andrew  Sterling,  Esq.,  of  Drumpellier,  Lanarkshire,  to  Annie  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  William  Nugent  Glascock,  R.N. 

On  the  23d,  at  Claremont  Park,  Leith  Links,  George  Barclay,  Esq.,  to  Elizabeth 
Frazer,  daughter  of  George  Berry,  Esq.,  merchant,  Leith. 

On  the  24th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Charles  Arthur  Gamlen,  Esq.,  of 
Clifton,  to  Frances  Dyer,  of  Hereford  Street,  Park  Lane,  eldest  surviving  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton  Dyer,  Bart. 

On  the  24th,  at  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  William  Somerset,  second  son  of 
the  Lord  William  Somerset,  to  Georgiana  Amelia,  daughter  of  Major-General  W,  L, 
Darling. 

On  the  24th,  in  St.  Colrne  Street,  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  to  Cecilia 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  William  Turner,  C.B.,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Regiment  Bombay  Cavalry. 

On  the  26th,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Dover,  Joseph  Goff  jun.,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Joseph  Goff,  Esq.,  of  Hale  Park,  Hants,  to  the  Lady  Adelaide  Knox,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 

DEATHS. 

On  the  20th  June,  at  Taitan,  near  Amoy,  China,  Temple  Hillyard  Layton,  Esq., 
her  Majesty’s  Consul  for  Amoy. 

On  the  19th  September,  at  Westbrook  Hay,  Hertfordshire,  Francis  Edward  Ryder, 
youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Granville  and  Lady  Georgina  Ryder;  in  his  13th  year. 

On  the  20th,  at  Teddingtou,  Colonel  John  Ross  Wright,  Royal  Engineers  ;  in  his 
75th  year. 

On  the  21st,  in  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  John  Jardine,  Esq.,  advocate, 
Sheriff  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

On  the  21st,  at  Brighton,  Eliza,  Baroness  de  Schacht,  daughter  of  the  late  James 
,  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Thoby  Priory,  Essex. 
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On  the  21st,  Louisa  Susannah  Thorp,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Plomer, 
Knight,  and  Wife  of  the  late  Alfred  Thorp,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

On  the  22d,  at  Rosenthal,  Lewisham,  Elizabeth,  Wife  of  Alexander  Rowland, 
Esq. ;  in  her  7 2d  year. 

On  the  22d,  in  Houndsditch,  Mrs.  Judith  Andrade  ;  in  her  92d  year. 

On  the  25th,  at  Tand ridge,  Surrey,  James  Campbell,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Succotli,  N.  B. 

Recently,  in  Tuscany,  Harriet  Sophia  Cecil,  only  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Sussex  Lennox  ;  in  her  7th  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Sept.  24. — 1st  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards — Capt.  F.  T.  Mcik,  from  half¬ 
pay  16th  Light  Drags,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Moore,  dec.  15th  Light  Drags.— Cornet  D. 
Hi  Howell  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Gwyn,  who  retires.  20th  Foot— Assist- 
Surg.  F.  W.  Maclagan,  M.D.  from  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  to  be  Surg.  vice 
Blake,  dec.  24th  Foot— Ensign  P.  L.  Tillbrook  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Lord 
Frederick  Montagu,  who  retires.  30th  Foot — Lieut.  T.  H.  Pakenham  to  be  Capt. 
bv  purchase,  vice  O’Grady,  who  retires;  Ensign  J.  O’Brien  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Pakenham.  52d  Foot — Ensign  C.  D.  Coote  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Boughton,  who  retires.  68th  Foot— Capt.  A.  Paterson,  from  42d  Foot,  to  be  Capt. 
vice  F.  C.  P.  A.  Stuart,  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  71st  Foot — Acting  Assist.-Surg. 
R.  C.  Todd  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Woolfreyes,  appointed  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Rifle  Regt.  74th  Foot— Lieut  W.  K.  M'Leod  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Godley, 
who  retires;  Ensign  A.  C.  Pretyman  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  M'Leod. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt.— Assist.-Surg.  J.  A.  Woolfreyes,  from  71st  Foot,  to 
be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Maclagan,  promoted. 

Brevet — Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  W.  M.  Gomm,  K.C.B.  to  have  the  local  rank  of  General 
in  the  East  Indies ;  Major  J.  Roxburgh,  on  the  Bengal  retired  list,  appointed  re- 
cruiting-officcr  for  the  East  India  Company’s  service  at  Newry,  vice  Sir  Edward 
Campbell,  dec.  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Major  in  the  Army  while  so  employed. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITI  SH 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

31  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bunk.  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10J  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  l^d.  per  diem . 

India  Bonds,  31  per  Cent . 


FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

96J 

968 

96  J 

9G8 

9GJ 

966 

96f 

968 

96$ 

96J 

96$ 

96$ 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

shut 

_ 

_ 

, 

. 

. 

— 

265 

267 

— 

268 

_ 

63  pm. 

66 

63 

63 

63 

66 

86  pm. 

— 

— 

— 

86 

84 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 41  — 

Ditto . 21  — 

Brazilian . 5  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  — 

Chilian . 6  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .21  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

Ditto . 5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

Kentucky .  — 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  — 


Massachusetts  (Sterling). .  .5  p.  Ct. 

Mexican . 5  — 

Michigan . G  — 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

Ohio . 6  — 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

Peruvian . 41  — 

Portuguese . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

Russian . 5  — 

Spanish . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Venezuela  Active . 


108 

31 


93 

106 

83i  ex  d. 
82  i 


181 

381 

_3f 

321 


91* 

921 

581 

1041 

77* 

57§ 

91 

93f.  ex  d. 
731 


90exd. 

891 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  September  24. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Holloway  and  Jones,  Lawrence  Lane,  commission- 
agents — Butcher  and  Dyson,  Leicester,  hosiers  — Willerton  and  Co.  Sunderland, 
merchants — Oldfield  and  Davies,  Manchester,  joiners — Hipkins  and  Co.  Tipton, 
soap-manufacturers — Milburn  and  Co.  Stalybridge,  machine-makers — Shiels  and 
Sharpe,  Liverpool,  confectioners — Derry  and  Pearse,  Launceston,  grocers— J.  and  J. 
Richardson,  Cockermouth,  brewers — Martin  jun.  and  Richardson  jun.  Cocker- 
mouth,  wine-merchants — Lyell  and  Todd,  Denham,  Buckinghamshire,  farmers — 
Hague  and  Co.  Constantinople — Williams  and  Co.  Manchester,  cotton-spinners — 
Fairburn  and  Sons,  Obelisk  Grove,  Mirfield,  card-makers ;  as  far  as  regards  L.  Fairburn 
— Maddock  and  Co.  Plymouth,  engravers — Dewdney  and  Co.  St.  Leonard,  Devon¬ 
shire,  paper-makers;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Dewdney — Gradwell  and  Co.  Preston,  corn- 
merchants;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Gradwell— J.  and  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Liverpool,  corn- 
merchants— Cooper  and  Nowell,  Macclesfield,  contractors  for  public  works. 

Bankrupts. — Charles  Richmond  Pottinger,  Hardwick  Place,  Commercial  Road 
East,  wine-merchant,  to  surrender  Oct.  9,  Nov.  13;  solicitors,  Baker  and  Parson, 
PancrasLane;  Wilde,  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street;  official  assignee,  Edwards, 
Sambrook  Court — Joseph  Sf.elie,  Free-school  Street,  Horselydown,  rectifier,  Oct.  9, 
Nov.  14  :  solicitors,  Ashurst  and  Son,  Old  Jewry;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurcli 
Lane — John  and  Thomas  Jowett,  Coventry,  grocers,  Oct.  1,  31:  solicitors,  Darke, 
Newman’s  Court,  Cornhill ;  Dewes  and  Son,  Coventry ;  official  assignee,  Valpy, 
Birmingham— Richard  Batteusby  and  James  Telford,  Liverpool,  iron-founders, 
Oct.  4,  Nov.  1  :  solicitor,  Bell,  Liverpool;  official  assignee.  Bird,  Liverpool — Wil¬ 
liam  Lupton  Lowe,  Salford,  victualler,  Oct.  7,  Nov.  5:  solicitors,  Kirkland,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  Webster,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester — James  Taylor, 
Rochdale,  cotton-spinner,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  5;  solicitor.  Lord,  Rochdale;  official  assig¬ 
nee,  Pott,  Manchester — Mary  Bakewell,  Manchester,  size-manufacturer,  Oct  4, 
Nov.  6:  solicitors,  Bagsliaw  and  Sons,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Fraser,  Man¬ 
chester — William  Richards,  Devonport,  printer,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7  ;  solicitors,  Soles 
and  Turner,  Aldermanbury ;  Little  and  Billing,  Devonport;  Stogdon,  Exeter;  official 
assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter. 

Dividends. — Oct.  15,  Smith,  Enfield,  wine-merchant — Oct.  15,  Pattison,  Win¬ 
chester,  glazier— Oct.  15,  J.  and  W.  Chisholm,  Ludgate  Hill,  perfumers — Oct.  16, 
Desforges,  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  brick-maker — Oct.  15,  Robinson  and  Moore,  Wake¬ 
field,  spinners. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  16,  Raynham,  Ladbroke  Road,Notting  Hill,  builder — Oct.  15,  Robin¬ 
son  and  Moore,  Wakefield,  spinners — Oct.  23,  Brown,  Howden,  tailor — Oct.  23, 
Galbreath,  Hull,  merchant. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Henderson,  Dundee,  merchant,  Oct.  1,  24 — Walker, 
Kilmarnock,  draper.  Sept.  28,  Oct.  17 — Anderson,  Arbroath,  ship-builder,  Sept.  28, 


SHARES. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Caledonian . 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

Eastern  Counties . 

Great  Northern . 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

Great  Western . 

Hull  and  Selby . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

London  and  Black  wall . 

London  and  North-western . 

Midland  . 

North  British . 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

South-western . 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

York  and  North  Midland . 

Docks — 

East  and  W est  India . 

London  . 

st.  Katherine . 


6 

121 

33*  ex  d. 
95 

48  ex  d. 
591 
831 
51 
115 
431 
7* 
20* 

69 

161  ex  d- 
20 

1401 

122 


Banks — 

Australasian . . 

British  North  American . 

Colonial  . 

Commercial  of  London . 

London  and  Westminster . 

London  Joint  Stock . 

National  of  Ireland . . . . . . 

National  Pro^  racial . 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

Union  of  Australia . 

Union  of  London . 

Mines — 

Bolanos . 

Brazilian  Imperial . 

l  >itto  St .  John  del  Bey) . 

Cobre  Copper . 

Miscellaneous — 

Australian  Agricultural . 

Canada . 

General  Steam . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

South  Australian . 


42i 


27  i 
181 


42 

321 


41 

Hi 

311 


15 

39 

271 

79i 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  Sept.  1850. 


Notes  issued 


Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits* . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills, 


,  DEPARTMENT. 


£30,176,120 

Government  Debt . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 
Silver  Bullion . 

. £11,015,100 

.  2,984,000 

£30,176,120 

£30,176,120 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

£14,553,000 

3,557,595 

10,222,879 

8,968,161 

1,239,992 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity)  £14,433,230 

Other  Securities .  12,158,839 

Notes  .  11,313,980 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  635,578 

£38,541,627 

£38,541,627 

Oct.  12. 


•  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


Friday,  September  27. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Mellors  and  Russell,  Liverpool,  commission-mer¬ 
chants — Mellors  and  Co.  Bahia;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Mellor — Bagnall  and  Co.  Car¬ 
marthen,  drapers ;  as  far  as  regards  G.  Bagnall — Hughes  and  Lawrence,  Bristol, 
estate-agents— R.  and  T.  Gibson,  Stockton,  millers — Eustachio  and  Co.  Liverpool, 
ship-brokers — Archer  and  Son,  Broadway,  Westminster,  tobacconists — Turner  and 
Whitaker,  Rochdale,  steam-engine-makers — Ortelli  and  Primavesi,  Hatton  Garden, 
opticians— Harmer  and  Ransome,  Ipswich,  chemists — Brown  and  Cameron,  Aspull, 
Lancashire,  vegetable-black-manufacturers — Fisher  and  Co.  Sheffield,  nurserymen — 
Pritchard  and  Thomas,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  potato-merchants — King  and 
Taylor,  Oldham,  joiners — Watson  and  Co.  Abchurcli  Lane,  merchants;  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  A.  Young — J.  and  W.  E.  Tomlinson,  Plillingdon  End,  Uxbridge,  statuaries — 
Pountney  and  Goldney,  Bristol,  potters — Charnley  and  Whittle,  Everton,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  blacksmiths — Greig  and  Ellis,  Rotherhithe,  ironmongers — Ashton  and  Wil¬ 
son,  Barton-upon-Humber,  Lincolnshire,  contractors — Smith  and  Anderson,  Glas¬ 
gow,  sewed-muslin-warehousemen — Mitchell  and  Menzies,  Glasgow,  undertakers. 

Bankrupts.— Henry  Francis  Ross,  West  Cowes,  and  John  Wylie  Barrow, 
Philpot  Lane,  commission-agents,  to  surrender  Oct.  5,  Nov.  12:  solicitors,  Tilson 
and  Co.  Coleman  Street ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane— Thomas  Probyn, 
High  Holborn,  victualler,  Oct.  7,  Nov.  7:  solicitor,  Holmer,  Bridge  Street,  South¬ 
wark  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — Henry  Wilkins,  High 
Street,  Kensington,  draper,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  7  :  solicitors,  Sole  and  Turner,  Alderman¬ 
bury;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — William  Keeping,  East 
Street,  Walworth,  brewer,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  14:  solicitors,  Wright  and  Bonner,  London 
Street,  Fenchurch  Street;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane — Edward  Ham¬ 
lin  Kiddle,  Valentine  Place,  Webber  Street,  miller,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  14  :  solicitors,  W. 
W.  and  11.  Wren,  Fenchurch  Street;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — 
John  Thomas  Brameld,  Tichborne  Street,  china-dealer,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  19:  solicitors, 
Wiglesworth  and  Co.  Gray’s  Inn  Square  ;  official  assignee.  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane — 
Henry  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  Carmarthen,  drapers,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  7  :  solicitors,  Sole 
and  Turner,  Aldermanbury;  Bevan,  Bristol;  official  assignee,  Hutton,  Bristol — 
James  IIorsfield,  Whelock,  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  coal-dealer,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  1  :  soli¬ 
citors,  Bagshaw  and  Sons,  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Morgan,  Liverpool. 

Dividends.— Oct.  24,  King,  Buckingham,  scrivener — Oct.  21,  Elliott,  Daventry, 
Northamptonshire,  victualler— Oct.  17,  Morrison,  Hammersmith,  merchant — Oct. 
24,  Heath,  Limehouse,  brass-founder — Oct.  24,  Skinner,  West  Mailing,  Kent,  brick- 
maker— Oct.  21,  Pretyman  and  Hobson,  Cornhill,  ironmongers — Oct.  19,  Henderson, 
Wolverhampton,  tin-plate-manufacturer — Oct.  24,  Knight,  Broughton  Astley,  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  hosier — Oct.  22,  Hilton  and  Fisher,  Foleshill,  Warwickshire,  silk-ma¬ 
nufacturers — Oct.  22,  Johnson,  Liverpool,  victualler — Oct.  23,  Byford,  Liverpool, 
grocer— Oct.  22,  Hind  and  Warbrick,  Liverpool,  curriers — Oct.  17,  Cornish,  Bristol, 
cabinet-maker — Oct.  17,  Fenwick,  Tynemouth,  banker — Oct.  17,  Wallace,  Carlisle, 
grocer — Oct.  18,  Fairley,  Sunderland,  chemist— Oct.  23,  Ilamley,  Crockernwell,  De¬ 
vonshire,  victualler— Oct.  21,  Inglis,  Portsea,  draper. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  18,  Ward  and  Griffith,  Bear  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  printers — Oct. 
21,  Busher,  Piccadilly,  coach-builder— Oct.  23,  Baylis,  Cardiff,  dealer  in  flour — Oct. 
21,  Hedge,  Bath,  silversmith — Oct.  23,  Williams,  Trowbridge,  auctioneer — Oct.  17, 
Wallace,  Carlisle,  grocer — Oct.  23,  Shepheard,  Modbury,  Devonshire,  linen-draper — 
Oct.  30,  Pocock,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Somersetshire,  miller. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Hague  and  Co.  Manchester,  commission-agents; 
final  div.  of  G|d.  on  Tuesday,  Oct  22,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Fraser,  Man¬ 
chester-Little,  Blackburn,  currier;  first  div.  of  Is.  4  £d.  on  new  proofs,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  22,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Fraser,  Manchester — Royle,  Manchester, 
check  and  gingham  manufacturer;  first  div.  of  10£d.  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  or  any  1 
subsequent  Tuesday;  Fraser,  Manchester. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Syme,  Pittendriech,  cattle-dealer,  Oct.  3,  31 — Bcldon, 
Craigbank,  New  Cumnock,  contractor,  Cct.  3,  31. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  lOg 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  0$ 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ....  5  10  0..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  . .  14  0  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Sept.  27. 


s.  s. 

Wheat,  R.New  36  to  4 1 

Rye . 

s.  s. 

.  24  to  26 

s  s. 

Maple . 35  to  36 

Fine  .... 

..  44—45 

Barley . 

.  21  —  2> 

\\  lute  . . 

.  27—28 

Old  .... 

..  41—43 

Malting . . 

.  26  —  28 

Boilers  . 

.  34—36 

White  . . 

..  41—43 

Malt,  Old.  . 

.  48  —  50 

Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  27 

Fine  .... 

..  43  —  46 

Fine . 

.  50  —  52 

Old . 

.  28  —  30 

Super.  New.  46  — 52 

Peas,  Hog. . . 

.  30  —  32 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 

s.  s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  16  to  17 
Fine  ..  17  —  18 
Poland  ...  19  —  20 
Fine  ..  20  —  21 
Potato  ....  22  —  23 
Fine  ..  23 — 24 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  43s.  2d.  I  Rye  .  24s.  3d. 

Barley  ....  23  3  Beans  . 28  10 

Oats .  17  8  I  Peas  . 27  7 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Sept.  21. 

Wheat . 42s.  7 d.  I  Rye . 26s.  4£. 

Barley . 24  10  Beans  . 29  5 

Oats  .  17  1  I  Peas . 29  5 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 


Seconds  . . 

—  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk, 

on  board  ship  32 

—  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton 

.  30 

—  32 

American  .... 

per  barrel  23 

—  25 

Canadian  . . . . , 

99 

—  24 

Bread,  Gd.  to 

7  d. 

the  41b.  loaf. 

PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12s.  Of/,  per  doz. 

Carlow,  31.  16s.  to  4/.  0s.  per  ewt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  ewt.  60s.  to  0s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 

Beef  . .  2  4  to  2  8  to  3  2  .  2  4  to  3  4  to  3  SI  Friday.  Monday. 


Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  6  .  3  6  —  3  8  —  4  0  Bcast9  .  1,026  .  4,872 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  2  4  —  3  2  —  3  6  Sheep.  7,360  .  29,810 

Pork  ..  3  0  —  3  8  —  4  8  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2,  Calves .  502  281 

Lamb..  3  0  —  3  6  —  4  0  .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0|  Pigs  ...  510 .  550 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

<  choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Earn  hum  ditto . 


70s.  to  81s, 
80  —  120 
63  —  75 
80  —  112 


W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  llogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


12d.  to  13  id. 

11  —  12.j 

12  —  0 
10*—  111 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  WniTECHAriL, 

Hay,  Good .  70s.  to  75s.  . .  73s.  to  75s .  63s.  to  72 «. 

Inferior .  50  —  65  48  —  60  0  —  0 

New .  0  —  0  .  0  —  0  .  0  —  0 

Clover .  78  —  84  .  85  —  87  66  —  84 

Wheat  Straw .  24  —  28  .  22  —  28  .  20  —  26 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  ewt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  18  )  I 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  0  0 

Candles,  p  r  dozen,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Of?. 

Coals,  Hctton .  17  0 

Tecs . .  17  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id. to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  ewt.  63s.  to  102s. 

Good  Ordinary .  45  —  46s.  Gd. 

Sugar,  Museovudo,  per  ewt.. .  26s.  b\d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  to  15s.  Gd. 
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NDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIO- 

RAMA. — Gallery  of  Illustration,  14,  Regent  Street, 
AVaterloo  Place. — A  gigantic  moving  Diorama  of  the  Route  of 
the  Overland  Mail  to  India,  exhibiting  the  following  places, 
viz. — Southampton  Docks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Osborne,  the 
Needles,  the  Hay  of  Biscay,  the  Berlings,  Cintra,  the  Ta 
gus, Cape  Trafalgar,  Tarifa,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Cairo,  the  Desert  of  Suez,  the  Central  Station,  Suez, 
the  Red  Sea,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  is  now 
open  daily  ;  mornings  at  Twelve  ;  afternoons  at  Three  ;  and 
evenings  at  Eight.  Admission,  One  Shilling  ;  Stalls,  25.  6 <4 ; 
Reserved  Seats,  .'is.  Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  re¬ 
presentation.  Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Gallery. 

'TKE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

JL  COMPANY.  Established  1836.  Incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgate  Street. 

In  this  institution  are  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  mutual 
association  with  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company.  The 
assured  in  the  Participation  Branch  derive  the  whole  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  class,  divided  every  five  years. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1836,  the  Company  luis  issued  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Thousand  Policies  ;  the  sums  thereby  assured 
amounting  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  Next  Division  will  be  made  in  the 
year  1851  ;  and  in  participating  in  that  Division,  Policies  ef¬ 
fected  before  30th  April  next  will  derive  One  Year’s  Additional 
Profit  above  Policies  effected  at  a  later  period. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Secretary. 


-A_SSUlL\_2s  Cl] 


T7C03T0MI0  LIFE 

Xj  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  II  on.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 

Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,0004  was  added  to  Policies  nt  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  6214  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,0004  Income  170,0004  per 
Annum . 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  purchaseablc  by  the 
Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

NT  1’ED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

RANGE  COMPANY' ;  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London  ;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1884  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


u 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  lOmths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

60  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  L5  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

PROVIDENT  LIEE  OFFICE, 

X  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,7224 
Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Slone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacrc,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  1).  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN- TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

liouuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Poliey 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch  ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50.  Regent  Street. 

ARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.  Lazenby 

and  Son  ,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.  Lazenby  and  Son.’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

QCUEYY,  LEPEOSY,  SCEOETJXA, 

O  and  ALL  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN,  CAN  BE  CURED 
BY  HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— The  heaviness, 
weariness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  oppressions  usually 
attendant  on  those  who  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  skin,  are 
speedily  removed  by  the  use  of  Holloway’s  Ointment  and 
Pills.  The  efficacy  of  these  medicines  in  improving  the  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  in  curing  complaints  of  this  distressing 
nature,  stand  unrivalled  ,  and  in  many  parts  abroad  where 
the  malady  is  so  prevalent  the  cures  are  wonderful ;  the  puri¬ 
fying  properties  of  the  Pills,  and  the  peculiar  effect  the  Oint¬ 
ment  has  on  the  skin,  render  them  superior  to  every  other 
remedy.  Sold  by  all  Vendors  of  Medicine,  and  at  Professor 
Holloway’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


THE  WATER  CURE.— DR.  WILSON, 

X  OF  MALVERN,  at  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of 
Patients,  will  continue  to  VISIT  LONDON  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month,  and  may  be  consulted  October  1st, at  Hath¬ 
away’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  from  10 
till  4  ;  his  colleague  Dr.  Stvmmes  superintending  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  during  his  absence.  Honucopathic  Patients  may 
also  consult  Dr.  W.as  to  those  Domestic  Water  Cure  processes 
that  are  combined  with  so  much  efficacy  with  Homceoputhic 
treatment. 

T  LIMBIRD  ENGBAVES  A  CARD- 

*  '  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 
for  4s.  6(4  A  grea-t  variety  of  pearl,  papier maeh£,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-cases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  6<4  Writing- 
papers  at  9(4  Is.  Is.  6rf.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMBIRD’S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine  S  . 

/  4  LD  FEATHER-BEDS  Redressed  and 

\y  Purified  by  Steam  with  Patent  Machinery. — This  new 
process  of  dressing  not  only  removes  all  impurities,  but  by 
expanding  the  feathers  the  bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  the  bed  rendered  much  fuller  and  softer.  Charge 
for  dressing,  3(4  per  lb.  Old  and  mothy  Mattresses  effectually 
cured  and  remade; fetched  and  returned  carriage-free  within 
five  miles.  Heal  and  Sons’  list  of  Bedding,  containing  full 
particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices,  sent  free  by  post  on 
application  to  their  factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

QUIRTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

0  for  31s.  6(4  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  Six  for  1/. ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtiugs,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-moasuremcnt,  post-free. 

Rodoers  and  Co.  Shirt -makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

/  1 ERMAN  SPRING  MATTRESSES, 

vX  permanently  elastic,  very  durable,  and  cheap. 

3ft.  0 in.  wide....  £2  8  0|  4ft.  6 in.  wide _ £3  3  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  . . . .  2  13  0  5  ft.  0  in.  ditto. . . ,  3  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto  ....  218  0  |  5  ft.  6  in.  ditto. ...  318  0 

THE  BEST.  Top  stuffing  all  Horse-hair. 

3  ft.  0  in.  wide  . ...  £3  10  0  I  4  ft.  G  in.  wide. ...  £5  0  0 

3  ft.  6  in.  ditto  ... .  4  0  0  5  ft.  Oin.  ditto. .. .  5  10  0 

4  ft.  Oin.  ditto _  4  10  0  |  oft.  6  in.  ditto.. . .  GOO 

One  of  these  Mattresses,  with  a  French  Mattress  on  it,  is  a 

most  excellent  and  soft  bed.  HEAL  and  SON’S  LIST  ot 
BEDDING,  with  full  particulars  of  weights,  sizes,  and  prices, 
of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post.  IIevl  and 
Son,  Bedding  Manufacturers,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road. 

T  ADIES  TRAVELLING,  or  during  the 

JLi  Promenade,  the  Aquatic  Excursion,  or  while  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  will  find  ROW¬ 
LAND'S  KALY'DOR  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the 
Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording 
the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  health¬ 
ful  state  of  the  skin  Freckles,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Spots,  Pim¬ 
ples,  Flushes,  and  Discolourations,  also  fly  before  its  applica¬ 
tion,  and  give  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  the  glow  of 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties 
have  obtained  its  exclusive  selection  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  Court,  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  several  Courts  of  Europe.  '  It  is  imperative  on  Pur¬ 
chasers  to  sec  that  the  words  “  Rowland’s  Kalydor  ”  are  on 
the  wrapper.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  Gd.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  A. 
Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

GILVER  PLATED  CORKER  DISHES 

0  and  COVERS. — A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Silversmiths,  14,  Cornliill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank 
of  England,  respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  extensive 
stock  of  CORNER-DISHES  and  COVERS,  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  for  their  own  sale,  with  silver  mountings  and 
shields  for  engraving.  The  quality  denominated  Heavy 
Plating  is  of  the  richest  quality,  and  is  hi  a  lily  recommended 
for  durability.  The  Light  Plating  is  similar  in  appearnce  to 
the  best  article,  for  which  it  is  frequently  sold. 


Light 

Four  Gadroon  Pattern  Dishes  plating. 

and  Covers . 

Pour  St.  James’s  ditto  ditto 
Four  Threaded  ditto  ditto. .. .  12  0  0 

Four  Albert  ditto  ditto .  14  8  8 


Heavy 

plating. 


£7 

7 

0 

,..  £12 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0  . . 

...  13 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0  .. 

17 

0 

0 

14 

8 

8  . . 

18 

18 

0 

'TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIAN S. — 

X  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  .T.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances;  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

DOYAL  BANK  BUILDINGS, 

ft  LIVERPOOL,  September  1850,— In  September  1840 
we  opened  a  department  for  the  SUPPLYING  OF  FAMI¬ 
LIES  WITH  TEA  AND  COFFEE  upon  a  principle  calcula¬ 
ted  to  afford  the  greatest  advantage  in  Price  with  every  se¬ 
curity  as  to  Quality. 

When  QUALITY  is  thus  made  the  primary  consideration, 
and  PRICE  is  fixed  upon  strictly  economical  principles,  we 
were  confident  that  our  interests,  as  involved  in  the  question 
of  Profit,  would  be  fully  secured  by  an  increasing  demand, 
which  has  been,  and  must  be,  the  result  of  such  a  system,  so 
obviously  based. 

The  constant  care  and  exact  judgment  exercised  in  our 
method  of  selection  and  classification  of  qualities,  have  been 
appreciated  and  proved  by  the  continually  increasing  extent 
of  the  FAMILY'  TRADE  in  connexion  with  our  establishment. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention  of  family 
purchasers  to  the  present  anomalous  state  of  the  Tea-market, 
viz.  the  first  cost  of  good  and  choice  kinds  is  at  present 
unusually  reasonable,  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  the  commonest  Black  Tea.  This  indicates  that 
cheapness  being  more  regarded  by  many  dealers  than  quality, 
disappointment  is  the  necessary  consequence  to  families 
whos^  supplies  are  derived  from  parties  not  possessing  the 
requisite  advantages  in  selection  and  purchase. 

ROBERT  ROBERT^  and  COMPANY. 

Entrance  up  the  Steps  leading  to  the  BANK. 

Note. — LIVERPOOL  with  its  DOCKS  stands  eminently 
advantageous  for  the  importing  of  Tea.  Its  superior  ship¬ 
ping-trade,  having  docks  covering  upwards  of  250  statute 
acres,  with  more  than  20  miles  of  quay-space,  an  amount  of 
accommodation  to  be  found  in  no  other  port  in  the  world. 

The  low  rates  of  shipping  charges,  and  the  great  facility 
for  despatch,  have  already  secured  to  the  port  of  Liverpool 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  export -trade  to  China. 


'THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

S  No.  CLXXXVIII.  —  ADVERTISEMENTS  in- 
tended  for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publishers  before  Saturday,  the  2Sth,  and  BILLS 
not  later  than  Monday,  the  30th  instant. 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  &  Co.  39,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  day  is  published, 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1  and  the  TRANSACTIONS  of  tile  HIGHLAND 
and  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND. 
No.  XXX.  of  the  New  Series.  Price  3s.  Published 
Quarterly. 

V  illi.ym  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
On  the  30th  instant  will  be  published,  price  Is. 

,AVID  COPPERFIELD  the  Y'OUNG- 

ER,  OF  BLUNDEESTONE  ROOKERY.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  IIablot  K. 
Browne.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Num¬ 
bers. — London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  St. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  \  ANITY  FAIR.” 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  Is.  No.  21  of 

1)ENI)ENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray, 

I.  Author  of  “  The  Great  Hogg-arty  Diamond,” 
&c  &c.  With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  the 
Author.  Volume  First  is  ready,  price  13s.  in  cloth. 
This  work  will  be  completed  in  two  vols. 

Bradbury'  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  10s.  the 

“THE  LADIES’  COMP,1 
X  tifnlly  Illustrated,  and  J 
Cover  designed  expressly  for  the 
piireys,  Esq. 

A  Numberis  published  week 
4 d. ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts.  Part 
on  the  30th  instant,  price  Is.  2d. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street;  and 
Newsmen. 


First  Volume  of 

ANTON.”  Beau- 

elegantly  Bound  in  a 
work  by  II.  N.  IIum- 

ly,  price  3d. ;  stamped* 
IX.  will  be  published 

all  Booksellers  and 


THE  ART  JOURNAL,  No.  148,  for 

I  October,  contains  Two  Engravings  on  Steel  from 
Pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery— The  Interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Antwerp,  engraved  by  E.  Challis, 
after  D.  Robert*,  11. A. ;  anil  the  Battle  of  Borodino, 
engraved  by  J.  B.  Allen,  after  G.  Jones,  It. A. ;  also  a 
highly-finished  Engraving  on  Steel,  by  R.  A.  Artlett, 
from  the  statue  of  the  Dancing  Girl  Reposing,  by  W. 
C.  Marshall,  A.R.A.  Among  the  numerous  Wood- 
cuts  contained  in  this  Number  are  the  Lion-Hunt, 
drawn  by  W.  Harvey;  and  Lavinia’s  Cottage,  drawn  by 
T.  K.  Fairless. 

The  Literary  Contents  include — “Art  in  the  House 
of  Commons,”  by  R.  N.  Wornum;  “  The  Duty  of  our 
Manufacturers  at  the  present  Crisis  ” ;  “  The  Sale  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland’s  Pictures  ”  ;  “  Foreign  Pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Exhibition  of  18.31  ”  ;  “  Memoir  of  D. 
O.  Hill,  R.S.A.”  with  a  Portrait ;  “Obituary,  Sir  M. 
A.  Shce,  P.R.A.”;  “  The  Application  of  Science  to  the 
Fine  and  Useful  Arts — Earthenware,”  by  R.  Hunt; 

“  Visits  to  the  Manufacturing  Districts — Sheffield,”  Il¬ 
lustrated  ;  “  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art,”  Illustrated  ; 
“  Paxton’s  Palace  of  Glass”  ;  “  Ancient  Bronze  Vases,” 
Illustrated;  “Correspondence”;  “Minor  Topics  of 
the  Month”;  “Reviews,”  & c.  &c. 

G.  Virtue  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 

I  No.  12,  for  October,  Edited  by  Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.  Fell.  Roy.  Coll.  Phys.  Ed.  &c.  Contents:  An 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Establishment  of  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lums — The  Ohio  State  Lunatic  Asylum:  its  Origin  and 
Progress — On  the  Form  of  Admissions  into  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Asylums — Medical  and  Moral  Treatment  of  the 
Insane  — Homicidal  Insanity —Sudden  Recovery  from 
Mental  Derangement — Pathology  of  the  Brain  in  cases 
of  Insanity — Confessions  of  a  Patient  Disposed  to 
Commit  Murder — Letters  from  Patients,  descriptive 
of  their  Feelings  and  Sensations  during  the  Ex¬ 
istence  and  Approach  of  Insanity — A  Report  of  an 
Oration  delivered  by  a  Lunatic,  commemorative  of  the 
Recognition  of  the  American  Independence — Statistics 
of  the  American  Public  Asylums— In  what  Seasons  of 
the  Year  is  Insanity  most  Prevalent?  Are  the  Insane 
affected  by  Lunar  Influences  ?— Report  of  the  Literary 
Debate  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco  amongst  the 
Patients  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum — The  Trial  of 
Pate,  or  the  Plea  of  Lunacy— Mixed  Insanity,  or  Rea¬ 
son  and  Madness — On  the  Pathology  of  Insanity,  by 
Dr.  Ilitchman — On  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Brain,  by  H.  Coote,  Esq. ;  based  uponr 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  post-mortem  Examinations  at  Bethlem 
Hospital— Notes  of  a  Recent  Visit  to  several  French 
Asylums,  by  Dr.  Webster,  F.R.S. — Dr.  B.  Boismont 
on  T medium  Yit:e  ;  an  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
Psychological  Sketch  of  Ennui  and  Suicide — The  British 
County  Asylums — Trial  of  Pate— The  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  with  an  Engraving. 

London  :  J.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

4  LTON  LOCKE,  TAILOR  and  POET. 

XJL  An  Autobiography.  Forming  the  New  Volumes 
of  Chapman  and  Hall’s  Series  of  Original  Works. 

“  A  powerfully-written  and  exciting  novel.  The 
scenes  and  descriptions  are  no  creations  of  a  novelist, 
but  realities  snatched  up  almost  at  random  from  their 
black  abyss,  and  exhibited  naked  and  awful  to  the  eyes  of 
the  society  that  lies  in  daylight.  *  *  *  The  author  of 
these  terrible  revelations  shows  the  genius  of  an  artist 
in  softening  the  painful  impression  of  the  story  by  the 
spirit  of  peace  and  loving-kindness  that  broods  beauti¬ 
fully  over  all,  like  a  golden  sunset  after  a  day  of  storm 
and  gl o om .” — A  thmevum . 

London :  Chapman  and  IIall,  18<3,  Strand. 

By  F.  A.  Mosciizisker,  St.  Phi.  (of  the  University  of 

Leipzig,  and  Professor  of  the  German  Language  in 

London.) 

A  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  LITERA- 

XX.  TURE;  or  Manual  to  Facilitate  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  German  Classic  Authors.  2  vols.  fcp.  cloth,  145. 

“  The  author  lias  performed  his  task  ably  and  well.” 
— Standard,  July  12,  1850. 

“  A  ‘  Guide,’  valuable,  comprehensive,  and  authen¬ 
tic.” — Literary  Gazette,  July  20,  1850. 

“  Books  much  needed,  and  in  every  respect  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  commendatioiii” — Morning  Herald , 
July  29,  1850. 

“  Full  of  the  needful  information  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  needless.” — Thomas  Carlyle. 

London  :  J.  J.  Guillaume,  Chester  Square. 
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rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

I  No.  CLXXIV.  will  be  published  on  Wednesday, 
October  2.  Contents  : 

1.  Ticknor’s  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

2.  Church  and  Education  in  Wales. 

3.  Forms  of  Salutation. 

4.  Siluria  and  California. 

5.  Mure  on  the  Literature  of  Greece. 

6.  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

7.  Anecdotes  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

8.  Cochrane’s  Young  Italy. 

9.  Last  Days  of  Louis  Philippe. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

This  day  is  published, 

P  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 

JO  No.  CCCCXX.  for  October.  Price  2s.  6f7. 
Contents : 

Modern  State  Trials.  Part  I. 

My  Novel ;  or  Varieties  in  English  Life.  No.  II. 
Military  Life  in  North  Africa. 

The  Green  Hand — A  “  Short”  Y  arn.  A  Wind-up. 
The  French  Wars  of  Religion. 

A  Wild-Flower  Garland.  By  Delta. 

The  Masquerade  of  Freedom.  [Canvass. 

Dies  Boreales.  No.  VIII.  —  Christopher  under 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Price  2 5.  Od. ;  or  by  post,  35. 

rrvFTR  PITPLIN  TJNIYEESITY  MAGA- 

L-  ZINJE,  for  October,  Contains:  The  Euphrates 
Expedition — The  Mystic  Vial;  or  the  Last  Demoiselle  dc 
Charrebourg.  Part  I. — Our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  LX. 
— Charles  Kean.  With  an  Etching — Age  of  Charles  V. 
—  Grace  Kennedy.  Chapters  IV.  V.  VI.  VII. — The 
Fall  of  the  Leaf.  By  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby—  Mau¬ 
rice  Tiemay,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune.  Chaps.  XVI. 
XVII.— M'Cosh’s  Method  of  Divine  Government— Dr. 
Johnson’s  Religious  Life  and  Death — Hope — The  Sy¬ 
nod  of  Thurles. 

Dublin:  James  M'Glasiian,  21,  D’Olier  Street ;  Wm. 
S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

flOLBUEFS  NEW  MONTHLY 

\J  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Esq. 
Contents  for  October.  No.  CCCLVIII. 
American  Antiquities. 

Cambridge  Reminiscences. 

Smyrna,  the  “  City  of  Figs.”  By  Mahmouz 
Effendi. 

The  Lovers  of  Hundersdorf. 

Lymne,  Richborough,  and  Reculver. 

Soapey  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  Chaps.  LIV. 
LV.  and  LVI. 

Where  to  Pass  the  Autumn. 

The  Outrage  upon  General  Ilaynau. 

The  Habitue’s  Note-Book.  By  Charles  Hervey. 
&c.  & c.  &c. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


CHAR  PE’S  LONDON  MAGAZINE,  for 

October,  price  Is.  with  Two  elegant  Engravings 
on  Steel,  will  Contain — 

Deborah’s  Diary. 

Houses  and  Homes. 

Autobiography  of  John  Britton. 

Memorial  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Lewis  Arundel.  By  Frank  Fairlegh. 

Reviews  :  The  Charities  of  London — Pottery  and 
Porcelain — Year-Book  of  the  Country. 

London :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  price  One  Shilling,  No.  IV.  of 

THE  PALLADIUM,  A  Monthly  Jour- 

JL  nal  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science,  and  Art. 
Contents : 

1.  The  Commonwealth. 

2.  Love  and  Beauty. 

3.  Queen  Victoria’s  Visit  to  Ilolyrood. 

4.  Reminiscences  of  Rome  and  Romanism  du¬ 
ring  the  Days  of  the  Last  Republic. — Roman¬ 
ism  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Finance.  Chaps.  XII.  XIII. 
XIV.  XV. 

6.  The  British  Flora. 

7.  Capital  Punishments. 

8.  The  Scottish  Clans  and  their  Tartans. 

9.  Current  Literature. 

Edinburgh  :  J.  IIoug;  London:  Groombridge  &  Sons. 


On  October  1st,  No.  12,  price  5s.  published  Quarterly, 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  LITE- 

L  RATURE.  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.It.S. 
Contents  : 

Genesis  and  Geology. 

The  Bible  and  Josephus. 

On  the  Authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Jewish  Commentaries  on  Isaiah  lii.  13-liii. 

Voices  of  the  Night. 

On  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  Prophecy. 
Ramathaim  Zaphim  and  Rachel’s  Sepulchre. 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Heugh,  D.D. 

Reconsidered  Texts. 

Miscellanea. 

Correspondence— List  of  Publications— Notices  of 
Books — Biblical  Intelligence. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court :  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  Dublin  : 
J.  Robertson,  Grafton  Street. 

PERIODICALS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

)ENNY  MAPS.  Part  III.  Containing 

A  Four  Maps  in  a  Wrapper.  Price  4£c2.  plain,  or 
8$<7.  coloured. 

THE  DALTONS  ;  or  Three  Roads  in  Life.  By 
Charles  Lever.  No.  6.  Is.  Illustrated  by  Phiz. 

THE  BARONIAL  HALLS.  No.  7.  Price  2s.  Od. 
Reissue  in  super-royal  4to. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  DESIGN  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES.  No.  20.  Price  1$.  With  numerous  Fabric 
Patterns  and  Illustrations. 

WORKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Cheap 
Edition.  Part  47.  Id.  (Sketches  by  Boz.  Part  4.) 

WORKS  OF  SIR  E.  BULWER  ‘  LYTTON,  Bart. 
Cheap  Edition.  Part  39.  Id.  (Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 
Part  3.)  v  6 

BECK’S  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MISCEL¬ 
LANY.  No.  34.  Price  Is.  With  a  coloured  Illustration 
and  Wood-cuts. 

-NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  No.  358.  34.  Gd. 
Edited  by  W.  Harhison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  105.  24.  6 d. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Haix,  186,  Strand. 
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THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS :  A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OE  ALL  CLASSES 

OF  READERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Is  now  ready,  price  5s.  Od.  in  cloth  boards. 


***  Part  6,  price  Ninepence. 
Office,  No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North 


will  be  published  on  the  30tli  instant. 


(where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed) ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Cijc  fJnbrl. 

Now  ready  at  the  Libraries,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

T  II  E  T  WO  BROTHERS; 

OR  THE  FAMILY  THAT  LIVED  IN  THE  FIRST  SOCIETY, 

“  We  have  no  clue  to  the  authorship  of  this  tale,  but  it  is  by  a  skilful  hand.  There  is  throughout  a  racy 
strength  as  well  as  felicity  of  dialogue.” — Examiner. 

“  Possesses  deep  interest  and  welcome  freshness.  The  characters  are  capitally  marked;  w'e  have  never  met 
with  a  better  study  of  fine  frivolity  than  in  the  person  of  the  noble  Madame  Hattesohl.” — Athcncvum. 

“  This  work  is  attractive  for  the  freshness  of  its  characters  and  manners.  One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  its 
naturalness  ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  painting  angels  and  dsemons  instead  of  men  and  women.  The  author’s  mind 
is  given  to  exposition,  satire,  and  reflection ;  he  truly  depicts  German  life  with  its  oddities,  its  weaknesses,  its 
bonhomie,  and  its  good  feeling.” —  Spectator. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


23  o  o  fe  s. 

HOHE  NATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL 


price  5s.  in  cloth,  lettered.  *** 


KNOWLEDGE,  Volume  XI. 

Volume  XII.  to  be  published  December  31st  1850,  will  com- 


JL  is  now  ready, 
plete  the  work. 

ALE-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  V  The  Second  Quarter, 

_  forming  Volume  II.  with  a  Frontispiece,  containing  Portraits  of  MILTON,  BARROW,  POPE,  and 
DEFOE,  is  now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  Half-a-Crown.  The  First  Volume  is  constantly  on  sale. 

PICTORIAL  HALF-HOURS.  *#*  The  First  Quarter,  forming  Volume  I.  with 

an  Illuminated  Frontispiece,  being  a  fac-simile  of  Rubens’s  “  Wise  Men’s  Offering,”  is  published,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  price  35.  6 cl. - 

On  Saturday,  October  12, 

KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE.— The  National  Edition.  Part  I.  con¬ 
taining  THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VER.ONA,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  price  14. 

I.7" NIGHT’S  CYCLOPiEDIA  OE  THE  INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Number  I.  price  2d. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street;  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


“The  best  book  ever  written  on  Australia.” — Vide 
Sidney's  Emigrant's  Handbook. 

OETTLEPS  AND  CONVICTS  ;  or  Ee- 

O  collections  of  Sixteen  Years’  Labour  in  the  Back- 
woods  of  Australia.  By  an  Emigrant  Mechanic. 
Price  25.  Od.  cloth. 

C.  Cox,  12,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  now  reduced  from  1/.  5s.  to  155. 

T  IEE  AND  COIillESPONDENCE  OE 

A  J  DAVID  HUME.  From  the  Papers  bequeathed 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
other  Original  Sources.  By  John* Hill  Burton,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

The  30th  Edition  of  1,000  each. 

DR.  FLETCHER’S  GUIDE  TO 

FAMILY  DEVOTION;  containing  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  of  a  Family  for  Every  Day  through¬ 
out  the  Year.  Embellished  with  17  elegant  Engravings. 
Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  17.  65.  Recommended 
by  many  distinguished  Ministers  in  England,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  100  Clergymen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

“  Our  attention  lias  lately  been  called  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  book  of  ‘  Family  Devotion,  containing  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  of  a  Family  for  Every  Day 
throughout  the  Year.’  According  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  this  new  order  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
daily  throughout  the  year  is  already  in  its  30th  edition 
of  1,000  each.  30,000  copies  of  a  book  of  common  prayer 
for  Dissenters,  recommended  by  twenty-five  distin¬ 
guished  ministers,  whose  names  are  given,  and  who  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  day,  cannot  be 
dispersed  throughout  England  without  working  some 
considerable  change  in  the  minds  of  probably  200,000 
persons.” — The  Times. 

London:  George  Virtue,  26,  Ivy  Lane;  and  all 
Booksellers. 

BRITISH  FOSSILS. 

Just  published,  in  royal  8vo.  price  2s.  6c7.  and  in  royal 
4to.  price  4s.  Od.  sewed,  the  Third  Decade,  comprising 
Ten  Plates,  beautifutly  engraved  on  Steel,  of  Figures 
and  Descriptions  illustrative  of 

PRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS; 

J.  )  forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  II.  M.  Treasury. 

Recently  published, 

1 .  THE  FIRST  and  SECOND  DECADES  of  the  BRI¬ 
TISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS.  With  10  Plates,  uni¬ 
form  with  the  above.  Royal  8vo.  25.  Od. ;  royal  4to. 
4s.  Od.  each  part. 

2.  MEMOIRS  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  of  the  MUSEUM  of  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  GEOLOGY  in  LONDON.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
in  royal  8vo.  Vol.  I.  with  Wood-cuts  and  9  large  Plates 
(7  coloured)  215.  cloth;  Vol.  II.  in  2  thick  Parts,  with 
6*3  Plates  (3  coloured)  and  numerous  Wood-cuts,  425. 
cloth,  or  215.  each  Part. 

3.  SIR  HENRY  DE  LA  BECIIE’S  REPORT  on 
the  GEOLOGY'  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST 
SOMERSET.  Demy  8vo.  145.  cloth. 

4.  CAPT.  POItTLOCK’S  REPORT  on  the  GEO¬ 
LOG  Y  of  the  COUNTY  of  LONDONDERRY’,  and 
of  Parts  of  TY'RONE  and  FERMANAGH.  Demy 
8vo.  245.  cloth. 

5.  PROF.  PHILLIPS’S  FIGURES  and  DESCRIP¬ 
TIONS  of  the  PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORN¬ 
WALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  Demy 
8vo.  95.  cloth. 

6.  ORDNANCE  MAPS,  and  Horizontal  and  Verti¬ 
cal  SECTIONS.  The  Maps  and  Horizontal  Sections 
geologically  coloured  under  the  Superintendence  of 
Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 

London :  Published  for  her  Majesty’s  Stationer}' 
Office,  by  Messrs,  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D. 

TEDDY’S  HEROINES  of  the  MISSION- 

i  j  ARY'  ENTERPRISE  ;  or  Sketches  of  Prominent 
Female  Missionaries.  Forming  the  Second  Volume  of 
the  “  Protestant’s  Sacred  Library.”  This  volume  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Cumming,  who  has  added 
a  new  Introductory  Preface,  &c.  In  neat  cloth,  let¬ 
tered.  Price  25.  Od. 

London :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 
Just  published,  price  35. 

N  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CEN- 


a  ; 

TURY  QUESTION.  To  which  is  added,  A 
Letter  to  the  Author  of  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  re¬ 
specting  a  certain  peculiarity  of  the  Gregorian  System 
of  Bisextile  Compensation. 

“  Judicio  perpende;  et,  si  tibi  vera  videntur,  dede 
manus.” — Lucret. 

London :  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  1  vol.  price  85. 

C  ELECTIONS  EKOM.  TELE  POEMS 

kj  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  TIIEODOR 
KORNER.  By  the  Translator  of  the  “  Nibelungen 
Treasure.” 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  exaggerated  terms 
of  the  meritorious  manner  in  which  the  translator  has 
discharged  her  duty  to  the  author.” —  Critic. 

London  :  Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

MISS  STRICKLAND’S  NEW  WORK. 

On  October  1,  in  1  vol.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
elegantly  bound,  105.  6tZ. 

Historic  scenes.  By  Agnes 

Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,”  &c. 

11. 

Also,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

r  IGHT  AND  DARKNESS.  By  Mrs. 

AJ  Crowe,  Author  of  “  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,” 
“  Lilly  Dawson,”  & c. 

hi. 

CINGLETON  FONTENOY;  a  Naval 

O  Story.  By  James  Hannay,  Esq.  late  of  her 
Majesty’s  Navy.’  3  vols.  (Now  ready.) 

qUIE  LUTTRELLS  ;  or  the  Two  Mar- 

A  riages.  By  Folkstone  Williams,  Esq.  Author  of 
“  Shakspere  and  his  Friends,”  “  Maids  of  Honour,” 
&e.  3  vols.  (Now  ready.) 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 

In  a  thick  vol.  post 8vo.  (pp,  596,)  price  125. 

1\  I  AN  UAL  of  MINERALOGY;  or  the 

EyI.  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom ;  con¬ 
taining  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Science,  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Separate  Species,  including  the  more 
recent  Discoveries  and  Chemical  Analyses.  By  James 
Nicol,  F.R.S.E.  F.G.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society. 

“  A  copious  and  able  compilation;  not  only  bringing 
up  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  Mineralogy  to  the 
latest  date,  but  aiming  at  elevating  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  connecting  the  science  of  mineralogy  with  geo¬ 
logy,  and  the  singular  questions  that  geology  embraces.” 
— Spectator. 

“  There  is  a  completeness  about  this  Manual  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy  which  must  recommend  it  to  every  one  pur¬ 
suing  this  branch  of  science.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  crystallographic  and  chemical  charac¬ 
ters  of  each  mineral,  and  the  analyses  given  are  more 
extensive,  and  selected  with  more  care,  than  those  to 
be  found  in  any  work  on  mineralogy  in  the  English  lan- 
gu  age .  ’  ’ — A  thenamm . 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 
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NEW  BOOKS  &  NEW  EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  W.  PARKER,  West  Strand. 


FRASER/S  MAGAZINE,  for  October, 

2s.  6(2. ;  or  by  post,  3s.  Contains  : 


Geology  versus  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Sketches  of  American 
Society.  By  a  New 
Y orker.  Life  at  a  W ater- 
ing-Place. 

Berlioz  on  Der  Freischutz. 
Edited  by  Morgan  Rat¬ 
tler. 

A  Visit  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky.  By 


an  Officer  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

Public  Nurseries. 

The  Foreign  Prince. 

Leaves  from  the  N ote-Book 
of  a  Naturalist.  Part  X. 

Rome  in  Peace. 

The  Age  of  Veneer.  Chap.  I. 

The  latest  Books  on  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy. 

Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 


A_X SCIIAE :  a  Story  of  the  North.  By 

Richard  John  King.  Foolscap  octavo.  7s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  JAMES  DAVIES,  a 

Village  Schoolmaster.  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  With 
a  Portrait  and  Wood-cuts,  foolscap  octavo,  3s.  6 d. 

By  the  same  Author,  octavo,  14s. 

WALES  :  the  Language,  Social  Condition,  Moral 
Character,  and  Religious  Opinions  of  the  People,  Con¬ 
sidered  in  their  Relation  to  Education. 


DISCOURSE  on  the  STUDIES  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.  By  Adam  Sedg- 
wick,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Wood wardian  Professor,  and  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity  College.  The  Fifth  Edition.  One  thick 
volume,  crown  octavo,  12s. 

%.*  The  present  edition  is  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Supplement,  and 
consists  altogether  of  770  pages. 


AN  EXPOSITION  of  the  THIRTY- 

NINE  ARTICLES,  HISTORICAL  and  DOCTRI- 
NAL.  By  Edward  Harold  Browne,  M.A.  Prebend¬ 
ary  of  Exeter  and  Vicar  of  Kenwyn,  formerly  Vice- 
Principal  of  Lampeter  College.  To  be  completed  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  The  First  Volume,  10s.  Gd. 


A  COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLE 

of  PAUL  the  APOSTLE  to  the  ROMANS.  With  a 
New  Translation,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  William 
Withers  Embank,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Everton.  To  be  completed  in  two  volumes. 
Post  octavo.  The  First  Volume,  5s.  GrZ. 


HELIGOLAND ;  or  Reminiscences  of 

Childhood.  A  Genuine  Narrative  of  Facts.  By  an 
Officer’s  Daughter.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Author 
of  “Paddy’s  Leisure  Hours  in  the  Poor-house,”  & c. 
With  Two  Lithographs,  2s.  Gd. 


No.  8  of  the 

CANTERBURY  PAPERS.  Containing 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Intending  Emigrants  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
on  Sunday  the  1st  of  September,  and  published  with 
his  Grace’s  permission. 


DISCOURSES  on  COLONIZATION 

and  EDUCATION,  viewed  in  their  bearing  on  the  In¬ 
creasing  Population  of  this  Kingdom.  By  James  Cecil 
Wynter,  M.A.  Rector  of  Gatton,  Chaplain  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Surrey.  Is. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  Gd. 

HINTS  on  CHURCH  COLONIZATION. 


RECREATIONS  in  CHEMISTRY.  By 

Thomas  Griffiths,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged 
and  almost  entirely  rewritten. 

WORLD  of  WATERS ;  or  Recreations  in  Hy¬ 
drology.  By  Miss  R.  M.  Zornlin.  Second  Edition. 
Os. 

RECREATIONS  in  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 
or  the  Earth  as  It  Is.  By  Miss  R.  M.  Zornlin.  Third 
Edition.  Gs. 

RECREATIONS  in  GEOLOGY.  By  Miss  R.  M. 
Zornlin.  Second  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 

RECREATIONS  in  ASTRONOMY.  By  Rev.  L. 
Tomlinson,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  4s.  Gd. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  CARTER.  By 

William  James  Dampier,  Vicar  of  Coggeshall.  Post 
octavo,  with  Illustrations. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.  By  T. 

G.  Hall,  M.A.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  King’s 
College,  London.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  DIFFER¬ 
ENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion.  12s.  Gf7. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  Thirteenth  Edi¬ 
tion.  10  d. 


SCHOOL  SONGS,  for  Two  and  Three 

Y  oiees.  Composed  by  John  IIullah,  Professor  of 
"\  ocal  Music  in  King’s  College,  London.  Octavo.  Gd. 


EASY  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  is. 


KN: GUT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  THE 

INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Number  I.  price  Twopence,  Saturday , 
October  12,  1850. 

“The  Industry  of  all  Nations”  is  a  large  sub¬ 
ject.  The  material  products  of  that  industry  will  re¬ 
quire  for  their  exhibition  a  building  whose  area  will  be 
computed  by  acres,  with  galleries  whose  length  will  be 
measured  by  miles.  The  people  are  anxiously  looking 
for  information  upon  this  great  theme.  The  curiosity 
and  the  emulation  of  the  vast  army  of  workers  in  these 
kingdoms  is  stirred  into  more  than  common  activity  by 
the  preparations  for  the  approaching  Industrial  Ga¬ 
thering  from  All  Lands.  We  propose  to  meet  this 
popular  desire  for  information  in  a  manner  that  may 
convey  the  results,  without  the  ostentation  of  science, 
at  a  price  within  the  means  of  all  readers.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  publish  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CYCLOPAEDIA, 
which  will  form 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  1851, 

AND  A  PERMANENT  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Exhibition  have  issued  “  Classified  Lists  of  Ob¬ 
jects  which  may  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  ” ; 
which  objects  are  thus  generally  described  : 

Raw  Materials  and  Produce. 

Machinery  for  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
Engineering,  and  other  Purposes,  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Inventions. 

Manufactures. 

Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art 
Generally. 

All  the  objects  in  these  classes  will  find  their 
Alphabetical  Arrangement  in  this  Cyclopaedia.  But 
other  information  of  general  utility  will  in  the  same 
way  be  presented  to  the  reader,  such  as — 

Countries  and  Districts,  with  reference  to 
their  Natural  Productions. 

The  great  Seats  of  Industry — Home,  Colonial, 
and  Foreign. 

Commerce  and  Communication — British  and 
Foreign. 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Inventors,  Scientific 
Discoverers,  and  Artists. 

This  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Industry  will  occupy 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  proposed  work  ;  and 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  completed  as  a  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Reference  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851.  This  Volume  will  include  Introductory 
Chapters  having  a  general  relation  to  the  purposes  of 
that  Pacific  Congress  of  Nations.  But  the  Dictionary 
will  be  follo  wed  by  the  publication  of 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER  ON  SOME  SUBJECT 
OE  INDUSTRY. 

In  these  Papers,  the  general  Results  of  the  Exhibition 
will  come  to  be  discussed ;  and  the  lessons  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  it  has  offered  will  be  carefully  set  forth. 
Incidentally,  all  the  great  subjects  which  belong  to 
Scientific  and  Social  Progress  will  be  comprehended  in 
this  Series ;  especially  those  which  regard  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Artisan,  and  the  means  of  elevating  his 
condition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  more  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  the  plan  of  this  work  ;  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  complete  in 

SIXTY-FOUR  NUMBERS  at  TWOPENCE; 

And  in  SIXTEEN  PARTS  at  NINEPENCE. 
Forming  TWO  VOLUMES,  extending  to  1500  Pages. 


London  :  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90,  Fleet  Street  ; 
And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


On  the  12th  of  October  1850,  will  be  published, 
Tart  I.  price  Is. 

To  be  Completed  in  Forty  Parts, 

Forming  Six  Volumes,  printedinthe  handsomest  style, 
in  Medium  Octavo,  of 

THE  NATIONAL  EDITION  0E 
KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE: 

WITH  ONE  THOUSAND  WOOD-CUTS. 

The  original  edition  of  The  Pictorial  Shakspere 
has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  is  now  only  to  be  bought 
at  a  high  premium.  The  constant  demand  for  this  work, 
during  ten  years,  has  determined  the  Editor  and  Pro¬ 
prietor  to  bring  out 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION. 

The  Editor  ventures  to  believe  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere  may  justify 
him  in  seeking  this  large  extension  of  its  existing  po¬ 
pularity ;  andYliat  this  National  Edition  thus  produ¬ 
ced  at  a  rate  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  cheapness, 
will  find  a  place  in  the  home  library  of  many  lovers 
of  the  great  poet  of  our  country  who  have  not  become 
possessors  of  the  more  expensive  edition. 

This  Edition,  in  Forty  Parts,  will  consist  of  the 
Thirty'-seven  Plays,  the  Poems,  and  an  Index'.  Each 
Play  will  form  a  distinct  Part.  The  “  Biography” 
has  been  already  published  in  a  separate  Volume,  and 
so  have  the  Critical  Notices,  in  another  Volume  entitled 
“  Studies  of  Shakspere.”  These  two  Volumes  are 
sold  at  Is.  Gd.  each,  bound ;  and,  with  the  six  Volumes 
now  announced  will  include  all  the  Notes ,  Illustrations, 
and  other  matter  of  the  Eight  Volumes  of  the  original 
Pictorial  Editioti,  thoroughly^  revised.  A  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  National  Edition  will  be  its  typo¬ 
graphy.  The  text  will  not  be  printed  in  double 
columns,  but  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  type  extending 
across  the  page.  The  Illustrations,  which  include 
many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of 
each  Play,  and,  will  not  form  a  separate  Volume,  as 
at  first  intended.  These,  with  a  shorter  notice  of  each 
Play  than  is  given  in  the  “  Studies,”  will  render  each 
complete  in  itself.  To  every  Volume  will  be  added  an 
Engraved  Title  on  Steel. 

A  Part  will  be  published  Fortnightly;  a  Volume 
Quarterly. 

London:  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90,  Fleet  Street; 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


ME.  BENTLEY’S 

LIST  OF 

NEW  AYORKS  PHBLISHED 
THIS  DAY. 


The  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth. 

In  two  volumes  octavo,  with  Illustrations, 

A  PILGKIMAGE  TO 

THE  LAND  OF  MY  FATHERS; 

Or  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Sojourn  in  Judaea 
and  Egypt. 

By  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth. 
ii. 

Uniform  with  Prescott’s  Historical  Works. 

A  New  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  65. 
handsomely  bound, 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Revised  and  corrected.  'With  Additional  Matter. 

By  W.  H.  Prescott,  Author  of  “  The  Reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,”  & c. 

***  The  reception  given  to  the  “  Essays  ”  has  been 
sufficiently  favourable  to  induce  the  publisher  to  bring 
them  out  in  a  new  edition  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  author’s  Historical  "Works.  And  he  takes  this 
o  casion  to  state,  that  in  addition  to  the  former  papers, 
there  will  now  be  found  an  article  of  considerable 
length  lately  written  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Lite¬ 
rature. 

hi. 

The  Baroness  Calabrella. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  DOUBLE  OATH; 

OE  THE  BENDEZVOUS. 

By  the  Baroness  Calabrella. 

iv. 

In  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 

NEW 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY. 

By  Seba  Smith. 


New  Volume  of  Bentley’s  Standard  Novels. 

In  small  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  with  an  Illustration,  neatly 
bound, 

CAPTAIN  CHAMIER’S 

LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR. 

VI. 

Heneage  Jesse’s  New  Work. 

In  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

LONDON 

AND  ITS  CELEBRITIES. 

By  J.  IIeneage  Jesse,  Author  of  “  England  under 
the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,”  &c. 

VII. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

STELLA  AND  VANESSA. 

From  the  French.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

**  A  very  clever  production.” — Spectator. 

“A  delicately  touched  piece  of  heart-history.” — 
Athenwum. 

“  Who  can  escape  his  fate  ?  We  made  a  solemn  re¬ 
solution  never  to  read  this  work ;  but  we  cannot  refuse 
to  do  so,  the  stimulus  offered  is  so  very  considerable.” 
— Daily  News. 

VIII. 

With  a  Portrait  of  Louis  Kossuth,  &c. 

The  October  Number,  price  2s.  Gd.  of 

BENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY. 

Contents  : 

SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  STRIKE  ON  THE 
EASTERN  COUNTIES  LINE. 

The  Parks  of  Merry  England.  A  True  Tale,  with 
a  Moral  by  a  Landlord. 

Louis  Kossuth  and  his  Family.  With  a  Portrait. 
Madrilenia ;  or  Truths  and  Tales  of  Spanish  Life. 

By  II.  Drummond  Wolff. 

Amusements  of  the  People.  By  Alfred  Crowquill. 
Emma,  the  Sailor  Girl.  By  Mrs.  Ward,  Author  of 
“Five  Years  in  Ivaffirland.” 

Ebenezer  Elliott— the  Corn-Law  Rhymer. 

The  Tourist  in  the  United  States— Salmon-fishing. 
The  Proper  Food  of  Man. 

Inedited  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

The  various  Races  of  Mankind. 

THE  LADDER  OF  GOLD.  By  Robert  Bell. 
With  an  Illustration. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 

London:  Printed  by  Joseph  Clayton,  of  320,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  office  of  Robert 
Palmer  and  Joseph  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  City  of  London  ; 
and  Published  by  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Clayton,  at  9,  Wei 
lington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  S  ivoy,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  2Stli  September  1850. 
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Revival  of  the  Robber  Trade .  048 

Industrial  Employment  of  Pau¬ 
pers  . 9-18 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  British 

India . 949 

Dead  Walls .  950 

Unphilosophic  Philosophy . 950 

Books — 

Kenrick’s  Egpyt  under  the  Fha- 
raoli9 —  Mount  St.  Lawrence — • 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Ix  this  quiet  season  of  the  political  year,  the  nexvs  from  the  Arctic 
regions  assumes  the  full  prominence  which  is  really  due  to  it. 
.Some  traces  have  been  discovered  of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships. 
The  nine  vessels  engaged  in  the  several  expeditions  sent  out  in 
search  had  been  distributed  into  five  parties,  to  carry  on  the  survey 
more  systematically.  The  first  fact  of  much  interest  was  an 
alarming  rumour,  among  certain  Esquimaux  near  Cape  York,  in 
I.allin’s  Pay,  that  Sir  J olm  Franklin  had  been  laid  up  for  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1846,  near  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  had  been  attacked  by  a 
fierce  band  of  INativcs,  and  that  all  the  crews  had  been  killed — • 
not  at  once,  but  apparently  in  two  attacks.  As  to  the  faith  due  to 
this  story,  there  is  the  utmost  difference  between  the  commanders  of 
the  searching  expeditions.  Captain  Ommanney  takes  no  notice  of  the 
rumour ;  Captain  Penny  praises  the  services  of  the  Danish  inter¬ 
preter  for  “  exposing  a  story  of  Sir  John  Doss’s  Esquimaux.”  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  find  Sir  John  Doss  maintaining  the 
credibility  of  the  report,  explaining  that  the  Dane  intimidated  the  j 
Esquimaux,  and  that  the  Esquimaux  stuck  to  his  story  after  the  j 
Dane  was  gone ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  intelligent  men  j 
treating  the  story  as  worthless,  and  it  is  known  that  Sir  John  | 
Doss’s  temperament  exposes  him  to  be  hasty  in  error  and  obstinate  ! 
in  adhering  to  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Esquimaux  was 
not  confronted  with  his  countrymen,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  John 
and  the  Dane;  a  step  which  would  have  gone  far  to  test  his 
veracity. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  further  report  of  Admiralty  ropes  dis¬ 
covered  at  Cape  Diley  and  Bcechy  Island,  in  the  Wellington 
Channel,  and  other  traces  that  the  Erebus  or  Terror,  or  both,  had 
been  at  those  places ;  and  it  would  seem  that  both  vessels  had  left 
it  in  safety.  The  disheartening  fact  is  the  long  lapse  of  time.  It 
now  is  becoming  aU  but  impossible  that  the  party,  with  the  best 
economy,  could  have  found  means  to  subsist  so  long  in  those  ice¬ 
bound  deserts.  The  systematic  search,  however,  will  secure  at 
least  a  negative  knowledge  respecting  the  fate  of  the  lost  voyagers. 

In  the  least  happy  event,  the  search  will  have  been  far  from 
vain,  on  many  accounts.  Lord  Palmerston  implied  that  the  true 
principle  of  maintaining  the  greatness  of  Britain  throughout  the 
world,  is  to  uphold  the  Civis  Britannicus  against  all  foreign  op¬ 
pressors,  and  even  against  foreign  laws :  clearly  a  misconception  of 
the  true  principle.  That  principle  is,  to  endow  the  British  subject 
with  the  confidence  that  wherever  lie  may  go  the  vigilance  and 
just  influence  of  the  great  empire  follow  him,  not  to  uphold  him 
against  the  laws  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  see  that  he  be  not  aban¬ 
doned  or  unlawfully  oppressed.  It  is  not  by  upholding  a  Don  David 
Pacifico  against  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  Greek  Government  that  the 
truly  commanding  greatness  of  our  empire  is  shown ;  but  it  is  display¬ 
ed  in  the  array  of  well-stored  ships — of  most  intelligent  and  daring 
commanders — of  hardy,  resolute,  enduring  men,  following  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  rescue 
them  if  possible — to  know  and  record  their  fate  if  more  be  impossible 
- — at  all  events,  to  leave  no  duty  unfulfilled,  though  it  be  but  that  of 
inditing  on  the  cenotaph  a  correct  inscription  doing  justice  to  their 
memory.  This,  we  say,  which  to  the  superficial  politician  looks 
like  a  vain  sacrifice,  is  really  a  small  sacrifice  from  the  present 
official  representatives  of  the  nation,  towards  that  confidence  which 
renders  the  subject  strong  in  the  service  of  his  country — towards 
that  impression  among  foreign  countries  that  at  the  back  of  every 
Englishman  is  the  vigilance  and  power  of  his  state,  to  succoiu’  him 
in  trouble,  to  uphold  him  in  justice,  at  whatsoever  price. 

The  deputies  of  the  Teace  Association  would  appear  to  be 
making  some  progress  in  arranging  the  dispute  between  Denmark 
and  her  revolted  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  points 
actually  attained  are  these.  Denmark  has  consented  to  negotiate 
to  the  same  extent  as  Schleswig-Holstein ;  and  after  the  return 


of  the  deputation  to  Kiel,  the  Ducal  authorities  had  appointed  a 
gentleman  to  act  as  arbitrator  on  their  behalf,  and  to  meet  the 
arbitrator  for  Denmark.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  remained 
in  Hamburg  to  watch  and  smooth  the  progress  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Peace  Association  has  thus  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
recognized  position  between  the  Governments  of  Europe, — a  posi¬ 
tion  so  important,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  tire  respect¬ 
able  gentlemen  composing  that  body  of  amateur  diplomatists 
would  investigate  the  real  causes  of  their  success.  Among  those 
causes,  no  doubt,  is  the  highly  embarrassing  nature  of  the  con¬ 
test  to  both  the  litigants,  so  that  an  intervention  from  any  respect¬ 
able  quarter  is  as  welcome  as  the  Beefeater  in  the  “  situation”  of 
Don  Wliiskerandos ;  and  that  accidental  element  of  success  in  the 
present  instance  could  not  be  expected  in  other  instances. 

Again,  we  have  yet  to  test  the  efficacy  or  possibility  of  any  sort 
of  “  appeal”  between  litigants  still  more  obstinate  than  Denmark 
1  and  the  Duchies. 

We  suspect  that  a  close  investigation  of  the  facts  will  enable 
the  deputation  to  discover,  that  the  practical  success  which  they 
have  attained  is  entirely  due  to  the  really  practicable  part  of  their 
scheme- — that  part  which  consists  in  promoting  the  mutual  intel¬ 
ligence  of  governments  and  nations.  Many  a  war  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  the  combatants  did  but  really  know  each  other’s  relative 
strength,  and  often  the  desire  for  war  would  be  obliterated  if 
the  combatants  did  but  know  each  other’s  real  intent:  though 
instances  may  be  imagined  in  which  that  mutual  knowledge 
would  occasion  war.  In  any  case,  however,  those  who  rely 
on  moral  and  not  on  technical  or  formal  influences,  and  who, 
on  the  broadest  principles  of  religion  and  humanity,  go  between 
contending  nations  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  common  faith  and  its  precepts,  are  performing  a  truly  sa¬ 
cred  office— one  which  overrides  difference  of  blood,  of  creed,  and 
of  political  opinion.  That  was  once  the  office  of  the  priesthood, 
when  priests  maintained  their  position  in  being  wiser  than  the  rest 
of  mankind  :  it  was  the  most  sacred  office  of  the  heralds.  In  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  success  which  may  yet  be  attained  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  we  see  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  ever  presented 
to  Europe — a  blacksmith  from  Depublican  America  is  sitting  at 
Hamburg  to  watch  over  the  mutual  advances  of  the  Teutonic 
Duchies  and  the  Scandinavian  Monarch. 

Hot  inconsistent  with  that  spectacle  is  the  other,  nor  less  re¬ 
markable — the  old  governing  influences  of  Europe,  exiled  from 
power,  or  shaking  in  the  throne  and  distracted  in  councils,  are  pe¬ 
titioning  for  an  idea  that  may  help  them  to  exist.  While  the 
good  Bishops  of  the  Sardinian  States  are  invoking  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  to  reconsider  the  policy  which  is  breaking  up  the  Romish 
Church,  his  favourite  ecclesiastic  in  Piedmont,  Cardinal  Franzoni, 
persists  so  obstinately  in  the  reactionary  policy,  that  he  draws 
upon  himself  exile  and  confiscation.  Poor  Pio  None,  confessing 
inability  to  wield  the  destiny  of  Dome,  abandoning  his  mild  me¬ 
thods  of  little  regeneration  for  that  “eternal”  state,  has  wholly 
lent  himself  to  the  reactionary  idea.  The  more  intelligent  Prelates 
of  Piedmont,  not  few  in  proportion,  recognize  all  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  that  idea,  and  petition  against  it,  in  vain:  and  the 
civil  state  of  Piedmont,  in  self-preservation,  has  been  forced  into 
open  defiance  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  As  the  Anti-Papal  feeling 
has  spread  far  and  wide  in  Italy,  especially  North  of  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  frontier,  such  a  signal  adhesion  to  that  feeling  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  state  of  the  peninsula  is  a  formidable  event  for  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  That  rule  cannot  accommodate  its  essen¬ 
tial  idea  to  the  living  ideas  of  the  day,  and  it  is  to  b>-  extruded  as 
dead  matter  from  the  living  organism  of  society. 

In  like  manner,  the  Legitimist  party  in  France  is  vainly  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  up  a  show  of  existence.  The  earnest  Marquis  de 
Larochejaquelin  only  retains  his  connexion  with  his  party  by 
waiving  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  Legitimacy  with  the 
presence  of  the  people.  M.  de  Larochejaquelin  explains,  that  he 
did  not  seek  a  restoration  of  the  original  Monarchy  at  the  hands  of 
the  people,  but  only  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
that  it  did  not  concur  in  the  Depublic.  This  is  permitting  the 
people  humbly  to  support  the  Pretender,  without  prejudice  to  Ms 
absolute  rights  over  said  people  :  such  is  the  proposition  of  that 
statesman  among  the  Legitimists  who  is  most  intelligently  and 
earnestly  bent  on  accommodating  the  Legitimist  idea  to  the  living 
ideas  of  the  day  ! — No,  the  Count  de  Chambord  is  right :  I  .egitiinacy 
cannot  abate  itself:  it  must  die — it  is  dying.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
the  Parisians,  practical  philosophers,  pay  far  less  attention  to  the 
dreamy  controversies  of  the  political  Legitimists  than  they  do  to  the 
fact  of  present  importance,  that  the  Italian  Opera  is  at  last  organ¬ 
ized:  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  should  reign  as  Henry  the  Fifth 
is  an  idle  romance-dream,  but  that  Mr.  Lurnley  is  appointed 
director  of  the  Opera  Italien  is  a  fact  for  the  Parisians  of  serious 
and  present  importance. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


Such  matters  in  home  politics  as  the  week  does  present  are  for 
the  most  part  personalities ;  and  they  arc  also,  without  exception, 
of  a  kind  encouraging  to  the  progress  of  opinion.  Even  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society, 
told  the  farmers  of  the  necessity  for  exerting  themselves  and 
doubling  their  produce.  Lord  Stanley’s  performance,  as  wieldcr  of 
the  trowel  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Bury  Athenaeum — 
on  land  given  hy  his  father,  in  the  native  town  of  Peel — 
was  a  yet  more  local  and  personal  affair ;  but  it  is  agreeable  to 
see  that  so  eminent  and  active  a  statesman  has  not  forgotten 
how  to  expatiate  on  the  social  advantages  of  knowledge  for  the 
people.  In  Mr.  Fox  Maule’s  appearance  to  accept  the  freedom  of 
Dundee,  we  have  a  still  more  personal,  almost  a  family  matter. 
Belonging  to  a  house  of  hereditary  local  influence,  Mr.  Maule  has 
attained  mature  years,  and  is  still  in  the  position  of  an  heir — 
thanks  to  the  hale  constitution  of  Lord  Panmure  ;  but  of  course 
the  heir  looks  to  future  relations  with  his  neighbouring  town, — 
and  so  does  the  town.  Lord  Panmure  has  been  a  hearty  supporter 
of  local  objects  and  charities;  and  the  good  folk  hope  that  the  next 
Lord  Panmure  will  be  so  too.  These  festive  meetings,  with  some 
skilful  caution  in  the  speeches  to  steer  clear  of  litigated  questions, 
are  a  means  of  keeping  warmth  in  the  personal  relation.  The  Dirke 
of  Argyll’s  attendance  at  the  Campbelton  dinner  goes  furthest 
of  all  in  local  and  personal  reference.  As  a  theologian,  as  an 
earnest  politician  eager  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen, 
as  a  man  gaining  eloquence  by  the  force  of  honest  conviction, 
hy  practice,  and  an  affectionate  mind,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  known 
to  England.  In  Scotland  we  see  him  unbending  in  local  relations — 
goodhumouredly  recommending  Campbelton  to  tourists,  and  lend¬ 
ing  even  to  its  inn  the  valuable  advertisement  of  his  ducal  com¬ 
mendation.  There  is  stuff  in  the  young,  Duke :  he  is  endowed 
with  a  conscientious  intellect,  is  without,  cant,  and  has  a  large 
heart  in  his  bosom.  Station,  wealth,  and  influence,  based  on  such 
a  personal  character,  indicate  for  the  future  a  statesman  of  no  little 
mark. 
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The  election  of  Lord  Mayor,  on  Saturday,  took  place  with  less  excite¬ 
ment  than  was  expected  :  the  Tong  shore  men  had  threatened  opposition 
to  the  rotation  candidate,  Mr.  Alderman  Musgrove,  because  he  stoutly 
refused  the  “usual  compliment”;  hut  nothing  came  of  the  throat.  A 
Mr.  Shoolbred,  or  Shoebridge,  urged  the  Liverymen  to  elect  some  great 
merchant,  like  Alderman  Salomans,  whom  he  proposed;  but  the 
“voices”  were  not  gained  hy  him.  The  Livery  chose,  almost  unani¬ 
mously,  Alderman  Musgrove  and  Alderman  Hunter,  the  two  seniors  on 
the  list  of  qualified  persons ;  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  retiring  briefly 
to  their  chamber,  selected  the  first,  Alderman  Musgrove.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Recorder,  the  legal  formalities  were  performed  hy  the  Common- 
Sergeant  and  Town-Clerk. 

The  new  Sheriffs — Alderman  Robert  Walter  Carden,  citizen  and  cutler, 
and  Mr.  George  Edmund  Hodgkinson,  citizen  and  spectaclcmaker — were 
inaugurated  on  Monday.  They  made  their  progress  in  state  by  the  usual 
route  on  the  river  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster,  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  by  Mr,  Bankes  the  Cursitor  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wind  and  tide  being  adverse,  the  voyage  by  the  slowly- 
rowed  barge  took  upwards  of  two  hours — much  to  the  trial  of  the  Cursi¬ 
tor  Baron’s  patience.  Arrived  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer  Court,  Mr.  Common- Sergeant  Bullock  went  through  the  ceremonies 
of  introduction,  and  essayed  tile  honours  of  biographical  eulogy  that 
Mr.  Law  was  wont  to  do  with  such  grace  and  propriety. 

Introducing  Mr.  Carden  as  descended  on  the  father’s  side  from  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the  practice  of  the  bar  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  he  added  the  particular  of  his  maternal  parent,  that  her  “immediate 
father”  was  a  gentleman  known  as  far  as  the  English  language  has  ex¬ 
tended — Mr.  Walter  of  the  Times  newspaper.  “  Mr.  Carden  commenced  his 
career  of  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  Army  ;  hut  the  prospect  of 
permanent  peace  soon  convinced  him  that  that  profession  would  no  loDger 
afford  sufficient  occupation  for  his  energy  and  industry.  He  therefore  left 
the  profession  which  had  been  his  early  choice,  and,  attaching  himself  to 
one  which  would  be  more  adapted  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  at  amity 
with  each  other,  ho  employed  himself  in  the  monetary  transactions  of  great 
nations  in  amity,  and  became  an  eminent  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
where  bis  zeal,  assiduity,  integrity,  and  honour,  have  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.” 

Mr.  Hodgkinson’a  ancestors  on  the  father’s  side  have  been  for  centuries 
employed  in  cultivating  their  own  freeholds  in  the  county  of  Derby.  “Ho 
is  descended  on  the  mother’s  side  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  celebrated 
in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country — Mr.  Humphry  Jennings,  the 
founder  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  great  iron  mart  of  Birmingham.  For  him¬ 
self,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  third  great  branch  of  national  interest — 
the  maritime  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  country  :  he  has  been  for  years 
himself  engaged  in  that  branch,  and  has  raised  himself  to  distinction  there¬ 
in  ;  his  character  is  well  known  amongst  those  who  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  commercial  greatness  of  the  country ;  he  has  raised  himself  to  a  high 
character  by  his  assiduity  and  integrity  ;  and  he  is  here  today  as  the  other 
Sheriff  of  London  and  joint  Sheriff  of  Middlesex.” 

The  Cursitor  Baron  gave  her  Majesty’s  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
excellent  choice  made  hy  the  citizens,  and  congratulated  the  late  Sheriffs 
on  their  satisfactory  performance  of  duty  in  the  past  year.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  late  Sheriffs  was  then  recorded  ;  the  new  Sheriffs  performed 
the  usual  suit  and  service,  by  cutting  two  faggots  and  counting  six  horse¬ 
shoes  and  sixty-one  nails ;  and  the  ceremony  thus  completed,  the  Sheriffs 
returned  to  the  City  of  London. 

A  recent  order  for  the  appropriation  of  prisons  to  distinct  classes  of  of¬ 
fenders  came  into  operation  on  Monday  in  the  Metropolis.  All  the  fe¬ 
male  prisoners  and  all  male  prisoners  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
removed  from  the  House  of  Correction  at  Coldbathfields  to  the  IIousc  of 
Correction  at  Westminster;  and  all  male  prisoners  above  seventeen  were 
removed  from  the  latter  prison  to  Coldbathfields.  Prisoners  committed 
under  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act,  and  for  want  of  sureties,  were  removed 
from  both  those  prisons  to  the  House  of  Detention.  Nearly  nine  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  thus  transposed. 


At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  John  Besscll  evas  convicted  of  in¬ 
fringing  a  registered  design  of  a  ventilator  invented  by  William  Dixon,  of 
Liverpool,  lie  was  fined  30/.  for  each  of  two  offences,  and  10/.  expenses. 
Bessell  talked  of  applying  to  counsel  before  he  ceased  to  make  more  ventila¬ 
tors  :  he  said  he  could  not  pay  70/. ;  but  the  prosecutor  promised  to  give  him 
time  to  proride  the  money. 

A  swindler  has  lately  been  attempting  to  dupe  the  London  brewers  and 
distillers,  and  has  in  some  instances  succeeded.  His  plan  is  to  fix  on  some 
respectable  publican  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  a  brewery  or  distillery,  and 
to  learn  whether  he  deals  with  the  firm  ;  if  so,  the  swindler  draws  a  check 
on  a  London  banking-house,  forging  the  publican’s  name  on  the  back  of  it, 
and  then  sending  a  messenger  in  the  garb  of  a  pot-boy  with  a  request  to  the 
brewer  or  distiller,  in  the  name  of  the  publican,  that  “  ho  would  be  obliged 
by  cash  for  the  check.”  If  granted,  it  soon  appears  that  the  bunkers  have 
no  account  with  the  drawer. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  authorities  have  satisfied  themselves,  that  in 
flinging  a  bottle  from  a  carriage,  Mr.  Shivers,  however  imprudent,  was  not 
actuated  by  a  malicious  spirit ;  and  therefore  they  have  abandoned  the  prose¬ 
cution  against  him.  This  was  announced  to  the  Marylebone  Magistrate  on 
Wednesday.  Wise,  the  man  who  was  wounded,  has  recovered ;  and  it  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Shivers  would  make  him  a  present. 

At  Southwark  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  George  Wood,  a  “switchman” 
employed  on  the  Brighton  Railway  near  New  Cross,  was  charged  with  omit¬ 
ting  to  turn  certain  “  points,”  whereby  the  lives  or  limbs  of  divers  persons 
were  endangered.  The  complaint  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  South-eastern 
Railway  Company.  A  ballast-train  left  London  Bridge  for  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms  station ;  at  New  Cross  it  was  necessary  to  get  upon  another  line  of 
rails ;  Wood  refused  to  turn  the  points  for  that  purpose,  and  the  people  in 
the  ballast-train  alleged  that  this  refusal  put  them  in  danger  of  a  collision 
with  another  train.  But  it  was  shown  by  the  Brighton  Company,  on  behalf 
of  their  servant,  that  he  had  only  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  that  if  he  had 
turned  the  points  and  allowed  the  ballast-train  to  pass  across  the  road  to  get 
upon  the  rails  for  the  Bricklayers’  Arms,  there  would  have  been  imminent 
danger  of  a  collision  with  a  train  then  just  due.  The  Magistrate  decided 
that"  Wood  had  done  his  duty,  and  dismissed  the  complaint. 

Two  rewards  are  offered  for  the  conviction  of  the  villains  who  attacked  and 
robbed  Mr.  Cureton — 50/.  by  Government,  and  50/.  by  Mr.  Cmoton.  They 
left  rich  spoil  behind  them,  having  missed  a  number  of  gold  coins  while 
sweeping  oft'  the  silver  ones. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Police  produced  Henry  Denham,  a  rough-looking 
young  man,  at  the  Mansionhouse,  and  charged  him  with  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  robbery  and  outrage.  It  seems  that  this  person  is  a  thief,  and 
has  been  convicted.  The  Police  received  information  that  lie  was  one  of  the 
robbers,  and  expect  to  bring  the  charge  home  to  him ;  but  as  yet  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  very  strong.  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  lives  in  the  house  where  Mr. 
Cureton  lodges,  and  who  admitted  the  three  men  on  the  20th  September, 
stated  that  she  could  not  swear  to  the  prisoner,  but  she  believed  that  he  was 
the  last  of  the  three  who  entered  the  house.  The  noise  of  the  violence  and 
robbery  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  lives  in  the  first 
floor ;  "and  as  Mr.  Cureton  was  usually  very  quiet,  she  rvent  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  about  the  noise,  but  could  not  find  her.  Mrs.  Edwards  saw  the 
three  ruffians  descend  the  stairs  ;  hut,  unfortunately,  did  not  particularly 
notice  them.  Denham  protested  his  innocence,  and  said  he  was  a  patient  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  robbery — an  out-patient.  He  was 
remanded. 


The  mass  of  fire  at  the  conflagration  in  Mark  Lane  was  so  immense  that 
the  hardest  substances — as  chain  cables — wore  melted  together  like  lead- 
A  number  of  trophies  belonging  to  the  late  Brigadier  Pennicuick  and  other 
Indian  officers,  some  of  them  won  at  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  were 
in  an  iron  safe  which  became  buried  in  the  ruins;  the  “fire-proof”  recepta¬ 
cle  was  partly  fused,  and  the  trophies  were  destroyed,  or  confusedly  blended 
in  a  valueless  mass  of  half-vitrified  ashes  and  softened  metal.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hot  water  ran  from  the  ruins  into  the  wine-cellars  of  Messrs.  Cunliffe 
and  Dobson,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  place  to  74° :  it  was  feared  that 
the  large  stock  of  wines  would  be  damaged  ;  and  cold  air  was  pumped  into 
the  place,  and  the  thermometer  fell  several  degrees. 

The  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Brooke,  tallow  melters  and  chandlers, 
in  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  were  burnt  down  on  Thursday  night.  While 
the  workmen  were  melting  tallow  in  a  large  pan,  the  mass  caught  fire ;  the 
men  attempted  to  smother  it,  but  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  flames  spread  in  every  direction.  An  engine-station  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  opposite  the  spot,  and  in  five  minutes  an  engine  was  at  work;  but  from 
the  combustible  nature  of  the  stock,  the  firemen  could  do  nothing  to  save 
the  factory :  however  they  prevented  the  fire  from  getting  a  firm  hold  on 
contiguous  buildings. 


€jjB  ^rnnimiL 

At  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society’s  yearly  meeting,  on  Thursday,, 
the  Conservative  Duke  of  Cleveland  followed  Mr.  Granger,  the  Liberal 
M.P.,  with  a  speech  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  every  sort  of  exertion 
hy  the  farmers  :  they  must  discard  antiquated  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
make  the  land  bear  what  he  believes  it  will  bear,  at  least  double  the  pro¬ 
duce  now  generally  raised  from  it. 

Lord  Stanley,  on  Thursday,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  educational 
institute  in  the  town  of  Bury,  to  he  called  the  Bury  Athenaeum.  Lady 
Stanley,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  AVilton,  and  Lady  -Mary  Egerton,  the- 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  ALP.,  Air.  AVilliam  Brown, 
M  I1.,  and  Mr.  Henry,  M.P.,  were  among  the  large  and  distinguished 
company  present.  Lord  Stanley  made  a  flowing  address,  on  tho  civilizing 
influences  of  such  institutions."  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  given  the  land 
upon  which  the  building  is  to  he  erected. 

The  wind-up  of  the  Eistcddvod  seoms  to  have  been  prolonged  to  Satur¬ 
day,  though  tho  programme  had  prepared  us  for  but  four  days  of  celebra¬ 
tions.  Tho  proceedings  of  the  last  day  included  additional  contentions 
by  harpists  and  ponnill-singers.  Viscount  Feilding’s  prize  harp  was  won 
hy  Henry  Green.  The  judge,  Air.  Atkins,  determined  that  “  Edward 
Hughes  had  played  the  most  difficult  set  of  variations,  but  Henry  Green 
had  shown  the  best  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  purest  style.”  Aliss 
Alary  Anne  Brewer  gained  the  female  prize  of  a  gold  harp  brooeli.  The 
judges,  in  announcing  their  decision,  “recommended  tho  revision  of  her 
composition  by  some  competent  musician  before  confiding  it  to  the  hands 
of  tho  engraver,  since  it  was  by  no  means  perfect.”  Of  tho  pennill-sing- 
ing  the  Times  reporter  cannot  speak  with  the  least  respect — 

“  The  themes  upon  which  the  ponnill-singers  introduced  their  ponillions 
were  the  AVelsh  airs,  1  Mercli  Aicgen,’  (‘  Margaret’s  Daughter,’)  and  ‘  Serch 
Hodabod,’  (‘  The  Allurement  of  Love,’)  which  were  performed  with  changes 
and  variations  upon  the  harp  by  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts.  A  more  ludicrous  exhi¬ 
bition  we  never  listened  to.  Even  the  Welsh  part  of  the  audience  could  not, 
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in  many  instances,  refrain  from  laughter.  If  anything  can  throw  -discredit 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Eisteddvod,  it  is  certainly  the  pennillion -singing. 
The  harpers  are  indifferent  enough,  but  the  pennill-singers  would  not  be 
listened  to  in  a  provincial  public-house  in  England.  The  solemn  absurdity  of 
the  matter  was  somewhat  enlivened  on  the  present  occasion  by  Talhaiam, 
who  unexpectedly  interrupted  the  proceedings  by  an  improvised  pennillion 
of  his  own — a  tribute  to  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales;  which  was  welcomed 
with  unanimous  applause.  Talhaiam  certainly  does  not  shine  as  a  singer. 
He  has  no  voice,  and  no  ear  for  rhythm  ;  but  his  earnestness  of  manner,  nod 
his  ready  talent  at  impromptu,  carried  everything  before  them,  and  lie.  de¬ 
tained  more  applause  than  all  the  professed  pennill-singers  together.  After 
the  pennillion,  ltichard  Roberts,  the  blind  harper,  played  the  old  melody, 
‘Gian  medd’dwdod  mwyn  ’ — which  signifies  ‘pleasantly  inebriated' — on  the 
Welsh  harp,  and  was  much  applauded.  Mr.  Roberts  may  be  considered  the 
best  representative  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Welsh  minstrels.  Though 
what  he  plays  is  exceedingly  simple  and  bucolic,  there  is  a  certain  charm 
about  it  which  cannot  he  denied.” 

The  only  incident  of  further  interest  was  a  brief  speech  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  day  hv  Mr.  Jones,  (Talhaiam,)  respecting  the  accident 
on  Thursday — 

“  Mv  Lord  Mostyn,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  deeply  lament  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  which  took  place  the  other  day.  I,  unhappily,  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement  bordering  upon  delirium  when  I  saw  the  gallery  down,  and  the 
first  idea  that  crossed  my  mind  was  our  beautiful  Welsh  motto,  1  Gwell  angau 
na  ehywilydd’ — ‘  Heath  is  better  than  disgrace.’  On  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  the  moment,  I  foolishly  left  the  place.  I  much  regret  it.  But,  my  Lord 
Mostyn,  I  respectfully  request  the  Committee — I  demand  it — that  you  will 
/  appoint  an  architect,  at  my  expense,  to  examine  my  plans,  sections,  and  spe¬ 
cification,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  galleries.  I  will  abide  by  his 
decision.  I  believed  the  contractor  to  be  an  upright  honest  man,  and  I  still 
bolieve  it ;  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  blame  him.  I  ask  you  for  justice. 
I  ask  no  more,  and  I  will  take  no  less.” 

He  resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause  that  seemed  to  acquit  him  of  blame. 

Much  discussion  has  occurred,  from  time  to  time,  in  contemporary 
journals  of  Liverpool,  relative  to  the  issue  of  a  local  paper  currency  by 
the  Corporation,  based  on  its  magnificent  estate ;  a  project  which  it  was 
calculated  would  free  the  municipal  revenues  from  a  large  annual  charge 
of  interest  from  capitalists.  “We  may  state,”  -saysthe  Liverpool  Albion, 
•“that  such  a  measure  is  not  unprecedented  in  this  town,  as  we  have  now 
before  us  a  57  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  — 

“No.  0846.  Liverpool,  9th  July  1793.  On  demand,  I  promise  to  pay  to 
George  Stirling,  or  bearer,  Five  Pounds,  according  to  an  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majestj-  King  George  the 
Third.  For  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Thomas  Earle.  John  Wilson, 
Actuary.  Entd.  T.  Redish.'” 

The  site  decided  on  by  the  North-western  Company  for  their  new  .sta¬ 
tion  at  Chester  will  bo  close  to  the  city-walls,  at  a  point  that  gives  fa¬ 
cilities  for  connecting  their  own  traffic  with  that  of  the  Shropshire  Union, 
the  canals,  and  river. 

Portsmouth  Dockyard  was  last  week  placed  in  some  danger  by  a  fi.ro- 
balloon  descending  on  it.  The  tow,  which  had  been  saturated  with  tur¬ 
pentine,  was  still  on  fire,  and  when  touched  the  balloon  again  inflated ; 
but  one  of  the  Policemen  immediately  extinguished  it. 

Few  murders  have  excited  greater  horrorthan  that  of  Mr.  Holiest,  perpetual 
curate  of  Frimley  Grove,  by  burglars  who  entered  his  room  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Frimley  Grove  is  a  small  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Fam- 
borough  station  of  the  South-western  Railway.  Mr.  Holiest  was  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year  ;  he  had  held  the  curacy  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  universally 
respected.  He  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  brick  house  standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  distant  about  a  hundred  yards  from  any  other  house.  On  the 
night  of  Friday  last  week,  there  were  in  the  house  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiest, 
their  two  sons,  youths  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  who  were  at  home  from  school, 
a  man-servant  and  two  maid-servants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiest  slept  on  the 
first-floor.  About  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  they  were  awakened 
by  a  noise  in  the  room  ;  and  saw  two  masked  figures  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  with  lights.  Mr.  Holiest  thought  it  a  trick  of  his  sons,  and 
goodnaturedly  chided  them  for  the  unseasonable  hour  they  had  chosen. 
Mrs.  Holiest  was  not  so  deceived,  and  she  screamed  in  terror.  The 
men  instantly  seized  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiest,  and,  with  pistols  pointed  at 
their  heads,  declared  that  if  they  made  the  slightest  noise  they  would  blow 
their  brains  out.  Mrs.  Holiest,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  peril  she  was 
in,  struggled  hard,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  slipping  out  of  bed  and  seizing 
a  bell-rope ;  upon  which  her  assailant  rushed  round  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  threw  himself  upon  her  with  such  force  as  to  snap  the  bell-rope  asunder. 
He  continued  to  stand  over  her  with  his  pistol  -pointed  to  her  face,  and  she 
expected  to  be  shot  dead  every  moment.  Mr.  Holiest,  -who  was  a  very  strong 
and  active  man,  on  discovering  how  matters  stood,  struggled  with  the  vil¬ 
lain  who  stood  over  him,  and  getting  out  of  bed,  was  in  the  act  of  stooping 
down  to  reach  the  poker  from  the  fireplace,  when  his  assailant  fired,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  abdomen.  Mr.  Holiest  was  not  aware  at  first  that  he 
had  been  struck,  and  continued  to  grapple  with  the  burglar,  endeavouring 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  his -escape.  The  report  of  the  pistol 
alarmed  the  miscreant  who  was  standing  over  Mrs.  Holiest,  and  he  left  her 
for  a  moment  and  joined  his  companion.  This  courageous  woman,  on  find¬ 
ing  herself  released,  rushed  to  the  fireplace,  and,  seizing  a  large  hand-bell, 
swung  it  to  and  fro  several  times.  The  burglars  almost  immediately  left  the 
apartment  ;  and,  descending  the  staircase,  hastened  out  of  the  house  by  the 
front-door.  Mr.  Holiest  seized  a  loaded  gun,  ran  down  stairs,  and  fired  at 
three  men  who  were. running  across  a  lawn  ;  but,  it  appears,  without  effect. 

On  returning  up-stairs,  Mr.  Holiest  first  discovered  that  he  was  wounded. 
He  got  into  bed,  and  sent  the  man-servant  for  constables  :md  a  doctor.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  premises  showed  that  the  robbers  had  entered  by  a  scnllerv- 
window,  and  then  forced  an  entrance  into  the  kitchen.  The  manner  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  not  novices.  They  had  set  all  the  doors  open,  and 
Listened  them  back,  so  that  they  might  easily  retreat.  They  carried  off  much 
plunder.  No  immediate  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  track  them. 

When  Mr.  Davies,  the  family  surgeon,  examined  Mr.  Holiest,  lie  at  once 
foresaw  a  fatal  issue.  The  patient’s  suffering*  were  intense ;  and  at  noon  on 
Sunday  it  was  announced  to  him  that  death  was  approaching.  He  received 
the  intelligence  with  Christian  resignation;  took  an  .affection  ate  leave  of  his 
family  and  servants ;  expressed  a  desire  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  which 
was  administered  to  him  by  a  clerical  friend  and  neighbour;  and  he  expired, 
ni  a  state  of  almost  unconscious  exhaustion,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  on 
Sunday  evening. 

Sergeant  Kendall,  of  the  Detective  Force,  was  sent  from  London  on  Sun- 
day  night.  The  local  Police  had  not  been  idle ;  and  on  the  same  evening 
three  men  were  arrested  at  a  public-house  in  Guildford.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Smith,  Jones,  and  Harwood.  They  are  known  as  daring  thieves,  and 
have  been  several  times  in  custody  before.  They  were  privately  examined 
by  a  Magistrate  at  Frimley  :  rumour  says  a  strong  impression  of  their  guilt 
*as  created;  when  taken  to  the  bedroom,  Smith  seemed  familiar  with  it.  Go- 
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vernment  has  offered  1007,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  507,  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  guilty  parties. 

An  inquest  was  begun  on  Monday.  The  Jury  went  to  Mr.  Hollest’s-hou-c 
to  receive  his  widow’s  testimony.  She  had  only  scon  two  men  run  across 
the  lawn.  They  appeared  to  have  linen  masks.  She  suspected  two  of  the 
men  in  custody.  A  third  man  might  have  been  in  the  bedroom  and  yet  not 
he  seen  by  her,  from  the  interposition  of  the  bed-curtains  :  she  thought  it 
probable  a  third  man  had  carried  off  a  watch  that  had  disappeared  from  u 
table,  as  she  did  not  see  cither  of  the  other  two  take  it.  Mr.  Davies  and 
another  surgeon  gave  the  results  of  n  post-mortem  examination  of  Mr. 
Hollest’s  body.  They  found  in  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  beneath  tb< 
bladder,  a  common  dark  grey  “marble,”  that  had  caused  death  by  passiwg 
through  the  intestines.  Mary  Gouldstone,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Mayberry,  a 
surgeon  at  Frimley  Grove,  identified  Smith  and  Jones  as  two  of  three  rueai 
whom  she  saw  talking  on  a  grass-plat  before  her  master’s  house  at  half-past 
twelve  on  Friday  night.  The  moon  was  shining  ;  she  took  particular  notiae 
of  the  individuals,  and  was  positive  as  to  their  identity.  Smith  and  Jones 
denied  this  ;  saying  they  could  bring  witnesses  to  prove  they  were  nut  at 
Frimley.  The  inquest  was  adjourned  for  a  week. 

Samuel  Harwood,  a  brother  of  the  man  Levi  Harwood,  already  in  custody, 
was  arrested  yesterday.  A  keeper  has  found  in  a  plantation  the  masks  wore 
by  the  men,  made  of  green  baize ;  and  a  piece  of  corresponding  baize  was 
found  in  Samuel  Harwood’s  house. 

Three  men  broke  into  tile  house  of  the  Reverend  O.  E.  Vidal,  at  Arling¬ 
ton  in  Sussex,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  September.  After  stealing  itw.i 
watches  from  the  servants’  room,  two  of  the  robbers,  both  masked,  succes¬ 
sively  entered  Mr.  Vidal's  room  ;  one  was  armed  with  the  handle  of  an  axe, 
the  other  with  a  sword.  They  compelled  the  gentleman  to  rise  from  his 
bed,  show  them  where  he  kept  his  money,  and  procure  the  key  for  them , 
Mr.  Vidal  remonstrated  with  them,  and  warned  them  of  the  great  sin  they- 
were  committing;  upon  which  one  of  them  placed  the  sword  aero ,-s  Mv. 
Vidal’s  tin-oat,  and ‘threatened  to  use  it  if  he  made  a  noise.  After  taking' 
nearly  40/.  in  money,  the  robbers  locked  the  gentleman  in  his  bedroom,  and 
made  tea  for  themselves  before  leaving  the  premises. 

James  Smith,  a  cripple,  who  kept  the  King  Street  toll-bar  near  Hebdcir 
Bridge  at  Halifax,  has  been  found  murdered.  His  body  was  in  his  bed, 
with  the  head  nearly  severed  ;  no  sharp  instrument  was  found  near  ;  there* 
were  marks  of  bloody  fingers  on  a  wall  of  the  staircase ;  a  man’s  shirt-sleeve, 
apparently  torn  oft1  in  a  struggle,  was  found,  saturated  with  blood.  Articles 
were  removed  from  then-  places,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  anything  was  cur¬ 
ried  off ;  37  in  money  and  the  toll-keeper’s  watch  were  safe.  Two  men. 
have  been  arrested  on  suspicion  :  the  cap  of  one  appeared  to  be  bloody. 

Edwin  Moran,  a  relieving-offieer  of  Manchester,  has  been  committed  lor 
trial  for  the  manslaughter  of  Andrew  Murphy,  on  the  verdict  of  a'  Coroner.’s 
Jury  to  that  effect.  When  Murphy  entered  the  workhouse  he  was  very  vio¬ 
lent  ;  in  a  scuffle  Moran  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  produced  ex¬ 
travasation  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  and  death  ensued. 


A  middle-aged  man,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  was  noticed  in  the  evening 
lurking  about  the  Derby  station.  At  night,  a  driver  thought  his  engine  had 
gone  over  something  on  the  rails ;  search  was  made,  and  the  man’s  life-less 
body  was  found :  near  it  were  three  parcels  which  he  bad  been  stealing  from 
the  side  of  a  luggage-van  :  while  he  was  engaged  in  plundering  the  van,  the 
passing  locomotive  struck  him  dead. 

On  Sunday  evening,  as  the  7.50  down-train  was  proceeding  between  Wal- 
cot  and  Upton  Magna  stations,  a  'man  named  Daniel  Burgess,  a  groom  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Captain  Muckleston,  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
riding  in  the  guard’s  or  break  van,  with  several  others,  among  whom  was 
his  wife,  standing  up  (there  being  no  room  for  them  in  the  carriages)  ;  he 
was  leaning  against  the  .side-doors,  when  they  flew  open,  and  he  was  preci¬ 
pitated  out.  The  train  was  going  at  great  speed  at  the  time.  Immediate- 
search  was  made  for  Burgess  ;  who  was  discovered  near  the  opposite  rails, 
with  his  skull  dreadfully  fractured,  and  quite  dead.  It  is  supposed  that. in 
falling  his  head  must  have  pitched  against  the  rail  on  the  other  line,  the 
concussion  of  which,  from  the  great  velocity  of  the  train,  must  have  caused 
instant  death.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  ten  children. — Shrewsbury  Journal. 

Tart  of  Glasbury  Bridge  in  Breconshire  having  fallen  down,  a  communica¬ 
tion  across  the  river  was  established  by  a  ferry-boat;  but  it  was  very  clum¬ 
sily  managed.  On  Saturday  last,  seven  labouring  men  being  anxious  to  get 
to  their  work,  trusted  themselves  to  the  boat ;  in  the  middle  of  the  stivam.it 
gave  a  lurch,  filled,  and  went  down ;  and  five  of  the  men  were  browned. 

Raydon  Hall,  a  farm-steading  about  ten  miles  from  Ipswich,  occupied  by 
Air.  Stubbing,  has  been  ravaged  by  a  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  vau-a-d 
lightning.  A  vast  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,  with  very  large  iiarns. 
sheds,  implements,  and  other  property,  was  consumed. 


IRELAND, 

The  Eeverend  Dr.  Townsend,  recently  made  Dean  of  Waterford,  is 
raised  to  the  vacant.  Bishopric  of  -Meath.  The  see  of  Meath  yields  am 
annual  income  of  40007,  with  extensive  patronage  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
that  diocese  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  R.  Corballis,  who  is  or  was  one  of  the  Government  C'mmnis- 
sioners  of  Education,  has  written  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishopoi 
Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  for  information  on  the  perplexing  question  of  his 
duty  as  a  parent  in  relation  to  his  children  now  attending  at  the  anathe¬ 
matized  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  Archbishop’s  answer  would  seem  -to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  final  condemnation  of  those  institutions  by  the  Pope  is  ;u» 
evil  which  Dr.  Murray  still  hopes  to  see  averted. 

“  Mount]  oy'Sqirore, ’Oct.  2. 

“  My  dear  Friend— I  have  received  your  interesting  letter;  and  I  need 
not,  I  hope,  assure  you  that  I  participate  fully  in  the  deep  anxiety  which 
you  so  justly  feel  ;  but  1  must  pray  you  not  to  press  me  to  enter  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  into  details  on  the  painful  subject  to  which  you  allude.  I  may,  how¬ 
ever,  mention  that  a  petition  signed  by  thirteen  bishops  lias  probably  ere 
this  reached  Rome,  supplicating  our  most  Holy  Father  Pius  the  Ninth  to 
refuse  his  sanction  to  certain  proposals  on  points  yet  undecided  relative  to 
the  subject  of  academical  education.  To  the  decision  to  be  given  thereon, 
whatever  it  may  be,  (though  I  still  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be  favourable 
to  the  petitioners,)  those  Prelates  will  be  found  among  the  first  to  reveren¬ 
tially  submit;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  amongst 
them  one  who  would  wish  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Pontifical  rescript'- 
already  issued  on  that  subject  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  what  the  Holy.'Sec 
has  prescribed. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  friend,  yours  most  faithfully, 

“  J.  R.  Corballis,  Esq.  +  D.  Mukjjay.” 


The  Dublin  Packet  says — “  It  is  very  generally  rumoured  tliat  Mojo* 
Blackall,  M.P.  for  Longford,  is  to  get  a  Government  appointment  in  Gey- 
lon  ;  and  that  the  Government  intend  to  put  forward  -their  now  Solieitar- 
Gcncral,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  represent  that-county  in  his  stead.” 
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The  Tenant  League  has  sustained  the  check  of  a  secession,  and  secured 
the  encouragement  of  a  meeting  “  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  that  can  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Northern  Province.” 

Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Freeman's  Journal ,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Wilson  Gray, 
the  barrister,  alarmed  at  the  perils  of  the  endeavour  to  establish  local  so¬ 
cieties  in  connexion  with  the  parent  society — a  proceeding  which  under 
the  conspiracy  law  would  make  the  cooler  heads  in  the  capital  parties  to 
any  treasonable  excesses  of  the  heated  provincials — have  sent  in  their  for¬ 
mal  resignation,  accompanied  with  addresses  declaring  their  desire  still  to 
promote  the  cause  to  a  “peaceful”  issue.  The  example  and  influence  of 
the  experienced  Mr.  John  O'Connell  are  said  to  have  had  some  part  in 
causing  this  wary  secession. 

The  meeting  in  the  North  was  held  in  Monaghan,  at  the  town  of  Bal- 
libay,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most  determined  and  vigorous  of  the 
founders  of  the  League,  Mr.  David  Bell,  the  Presbyterian  minister.  It 
is  said  to  have  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  yeomen,  sturdy  tenants,  and 
shopkeepers  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  to  have  numbered  nearly 
15,000  persons.  On  the  platform  were  a  legion  of  Bomish  priests  and 
Presbyterian  ministers  ;  and  “a  few  landowners  in  the  county,”  though 
we  do  not  learn  the  names  of  these  last.  A  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  with 
a  force  of  Police,  was  on  the  spot,  but  had  no  occasion  to  interfere.  The 
speakers  were  such  as  had  been  heard  at  Wexford  and  Kilkenny,  with 
the  addition  of  local  celebrities.  The  incidents  of  general  interest  on  the 
side  of  the  Leaguers  were,  that  Mr.  Lucas  “  read  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  M‘Hale,  and  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Cantwell,  Bishop  of  Meath,  expressing  their  gratification  at 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Tenant  League  to  procure  an  equitable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  wishing  a 
speedy  success  to  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  intentions  of  that  body.” 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  and  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  “  earnest  desire  for  the  success  of  the  movement.”  Mr.  Ycscy 
Dawson,  one  of  the  County  Members,  declined  to  attend  or  sanction  the 
meeting;  deeming  the  League  a  body  not  calculated  to  help  on  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  between  landlord  and  tenant. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  chief  incident  of  Court  news — so  gentle  is  the  stream  of  chronicled 
events — is  the  anticipatory  notice  of  her  Majesty’s  return  to  the  South. 
A  former  announcement  named  the  5th  instant  as  the  day  of  departure ; 
but  the  Queen  has  enjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  her  Highland  residence 
so  much,  that  the  stay  will  be  prolonged  to  the  10th  instant.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh  at  six  in  the  evening  of  next  Thursday, 
pass  the  night  at  Holyrood,  and  leave  the  Scottish  capital  at  eight  next 
morning  on  her  journey  to  London. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  was  complimented,  yesterday  week,  by  the  gift  of  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  of  Dundee.  The  ceremony  was  publicly  per¬ 
formed  by  the  civic  dignitaries,  in  the  Thistle  Hall,  before  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  citizens.  In  acknowledging  the  honour,  Mr.  Fox  Maule  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  pleasing  change  which  the  times  have  produced  in  ex¬ 
changing  the  ancient  ramparts  of  the  borough  for  bulwarks  of  a  more 
powerful  and  enduring  character, — factories  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments,  with  industrial  schools,  well  fitted  to  repress  crime  in  the  bud  and 
elevate  the  tone  of  society. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  Campbclton 
yesterday  week ;  the  Provost  in  the  chair,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
townsmen  assisting.  In  proposing  the  Duke’s  health,  the  Provost  recalled 
endearing  incidents  in  the  history  of  his  family, — the  death  of  one  of  his 
ancestors  on  the  scaffold  for  his  religion ;  of  another  in  opposing  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrannous  J ames ;  and  the  protection  offered  by  another  to  the 
persecuted  forefathers  of  those  present,  when  they  found  no  other  refuge 
from  religious  persecution.  In  reply,  the  Duke  effectively  blended  per¬ 
sonal  acknowledgment  with  historic  reminiscence — 

“  Among  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  these  ten  years,  there 
is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  my  mind,  as,  I  doubt  not,  it 
must  be  present  to  yours.  I  will  make  no  allusion  to  it  further  than  this, 
that  if  in  my  after  life  I  shall  approach  him  who  then  held  the  position 
which  has  devolved  upon  me,  I  shall  be  worthy  of  the  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  that  it  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  me  to  have  any  indication  given  me  that 
those  feelings  which  have  so  long  existed  between  this  community  and 
the  family  of  Argyll  have  not  altogether  passed  away.  It  is  a  connexion 
of  no  modern  date ;  going  back,  I  believe,  much  further  than  your  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  public  and  municipal  body.  It  was  a  connexion  partaking  of 
the  character  of  those  times — times  in  which  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
family  was  sometimes  happily,  sometimes  no  doubt  unhappily,  stronger 
than  law ;  happily,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  instances 
in  which  that  power  was  exhibited  in  this  district ;  happily,  surely, 
when  it  afforded  protection  to  those  who  were  persecuted  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  and  who,  amid  the  wilds  of  these  Western  waves,  found  that 
shelter  in  Argyll  which  could  not  elsewhere  be  found.  I  allude,  as  you  must 
all  be  aware,  to  the  Covenanters ;  who,  whatever  have  been  then  faults, 
carried  with  them,  and  in  them,  much  of  the  very  best  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  national  character  of  Scotland.  Times  now,  gentlemen,  are,  fortunately, 
greatly  changed.  Protection  is  no  longer  needed  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
corresponding  obligations  are  no  longer  to  be  expected  on  the  other.  No  man 
is  now  persecuted  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  You  may  all  resort 
to  what  pursuits  please  best,  or  you  may  find  most  profitable.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  say  you  may  all  live  under  }rour  own  vines  and  fig-trees ; 
because  I  am  not  sure  that  vines  and  fig-trees  are  exactly  the  indigenous 
productions  of  Kintyre — perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that,  if  it 
suits  you  better,  you  may  sit  under  your  own  whisky-vats  and  gill-stoups. 
Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  although  times  have  greatly  changed,  and  although 
there  are  not  the  necessities  on  the  one  side  nor  the  obligations  which 
once  existed  on  the  other,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  were  the  feelings 
which  originated  in  those  times,  and  lasted  to  the  present  day,  ever  to  be 
extinguished.  This  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  public  liberties  and 
municipal  privileges  have  arisen  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of  feudal 
power  ;  but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  this  is  the  only  country,  the  only 
society,  where  these  two  great  classes  of  men  have  continued  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  with  something  of  their  old  relative  position,  maintaining  towards 
each  other,  in  the  happier  and  civilized  times  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
soniething  of  the  old  traditionary  feeling  which  has  descended  from  the 
middle  ages.  The  British  people  is  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
where  these  great  classes  of  people— these  great  historical  leading  divisions 
of  the  family  of  man- — have  lived  to  the  present  time  having  intercourse 
,^^fH^:tHr«qf4ci'>||JLconsider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  our  so- 
^jbfety  TBat»siiCT>asbctiVexion  has  existed — a  connexion  which  has  led  to  the 
its  to  the  people  and  the  commonwealth.” 


Mr.  Walker,  the  Government  Sub-Inspector,  visited  Hawick  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  to  enforce  the  new  Factory  Act ;  when  a  third  of  those  persons 
employed  on  the  machines  were,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  turned  adrift;  and 
in  a  week  or  two  there  will  be  no  less  than  a  thousand  hands,  depending 
on  the  product  of  those  machines,  thrown  out  of  employment.— Glasgow 
Daily  Mail. 

/nrrigti  nnfr  cCnlntiinl. 

France. — The  reports  about  President  Bonaparte’s  pecuniary  difficul¬ 
ties  have  provoked  so  much  soreness  of  feeling  in  the  object  of  them,  that 
the  Assembled  Rationale,  which  circulated  them,  has  been  seized,  and  a 
prosecution  has  been  commenced  against  the  editor  of  the  paper  and  the 
author  of  the  article.  This  offence  of  the  Assemblee,  however,  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  annoyance  which  it  is  now  to  expiate ;  it  has  very  freely 
criticized  the  military  banquets,  and  the  profuse  distribution  of  sand¬ 
wiches  and  champagne  at  reviews,  the  organized  enthusiasm  at  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  appearances,  the  Bonapartist  societies,  and  similar  illegitimate 
means  of  Bonapartist  propagandism  ;  and  these  sins  will  doubtless  be 
punished  when  the  court  awards  its  judgment  on  the  present  prosecution. 

The  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelin  has  written  a  letter  to  the  members  of 
the  Legitimist  party,  which  is  at  once  a  circular,  a  “  confidential  commu¬ 
nication,”  and  a  newspaper  appeal — for  in  all  these  capacities  has  it  been 
heralded.  Published  in  full,  it  appears  less  explicit  and  informatory  than 
in  the  mysterious  abstracts  which  anticipated  it  in  the  journals.  The  sum  of 
it  is  a  repudiation  of  the  notion  that  he  in  any  respect  negatived  the  sacred 
rights  of  tradition  ;  he  “  never,  though  bad  faith  pretends  to  the  contrary, 
proposed  that  the  principle  of  Legitimacy  should  be  put  to  the  vote.”  He 
seems  to  mean,  that  his  proposal  to  take  the  national  voice  was  only 
intended  to  give  France  an  opportunity  of  “  denying  that  her  revolu¬ 
tions  were  free  and  well-considered  acts  of  her  will.”  He  still  proclaims 
the  affliction  of  Legitimists  at  the  “  senseless  act  ”  which  “  compromises 
the  name  of  the  august  Prince  by  attributing  to  him  language  so  far  from 
that  which  I  have  heard  from  his  lips.” 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Count  Mole  was  about  to  retire  from  political 
life  :  the  Count,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bulletin  de  Paris ,  which  contained  the 
statement,  stoutly  denies  the  intention — • 

“  It  is  not  under  circumstances  like  the  present  that  a  man  even  of  my 
age,  when  he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  country,  should  think  of  re¬ 
pose.  So  long  as  my  strength  remains  unimpaired, — and,  thank  God,  I  feel 
it  so  at  present,- — so  long  as  the  electors  shall  confide  then-  mandate  to  me,  I 
shall  remain  one  of  the  advisers  and  one  of  the  representatives,  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  and  devoted,  of  France.” 

Piedmont. — The  Cabinet  of  Turin  flinches  not  a  jot  in  its  ecclesiastical 
differences  with  Rome.  The  imprisoned  Monsignor  Franzoni,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Turin,  has  been  tried  by  the  High  Court  of  Appeal ;  convicted 
of  abuse  of  his  ecclesiastical  attributes ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  ho 
was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  Sardinian  realms.  A  magistrate 
waited  on  him,  and  with  religious  deference  offered  him  the  choice  of  the 
country  to  which  he  should  retire.  Electric  despatches  from  the  French 
frontier  state  that  he  has  already  arrived  at  Brianqon,  in  the  Upper  Alps 
of  the  French  frontier.  The  same  strenuous  course  has  been  pursued 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Cagliari,  who  imitated  the  fractiousness  of  the 
Monsignor  Franzoni,  and  had  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme  of  excom¬ 
municating  the  authorities  who  called  him  to  account.  The  same  course 
of  arraignment  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  resulted  in  the  same 
sentence  of  banishment  against  Monsignor  Marongiu  Nurra  that  was 
passed  against  his  brother  prelate  of  Turin.  On  the  night  of  the  23d 
September,  Monsignor  Nurra  ivas  put  on  board  a  steHmer,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  despatched  to  Civita  Yecchia,  where  he  landed  next  day. 

The  vacant  sees  are  administered  by  the  state  department  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Eeonomiat-General. 

Germany. — In  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Elector  perseveres  in  his  course  of 
unconstitutional  recklessness.  Fortified  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Diet,  he  has  decreed  that  the  faculty  of  deciding  on  the  legal  validity 
of  his  decrees  of  September  the  4th  and  7th  is  withdrawn  from  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  civil  courts ;  and  that  the  offences  of  “  disobedience”  and 
“  resistance  ”  and  even  “  hindorance  ”  to  the  said  decrees,  are  to  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  military  courts.  He  has  also  issued  an  address  to 
coimteract,  by  arguments  and  reasoning,  the  disorder  arising  from  the 
liberty  assumed  by  functionaries  who  have  sworn  to  the  constitution,  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  so  far  as  they  conflict 
with  individual  interpretation  of  the  constitution  oath. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cabinet  of  Prussia  has  addressed  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Electorate  despatches  entreating  it  to  retrace  its  prema¬ 
ture  and  onesided  steps,  and  to  reenter  on  a  peaceful  and  lawful  course. 
Prussia  earnestly  prays  the  Electoral  Government  to  “  examine  anxiously 
and  conscientiously  ” 

-  -  -  -  “  whether,  while  extending  exceptional  measures  over  the  whole 
of  its  territories,  it  has  exhausted  all  constitutional  means  of  attaining  its 
highest  end — the  security  of  the  state  and  the  supply  of  its  necessities ;  and 
whether  thus  it  has  really  become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  incur  all 
the  responsibility  which  the  adoption  of  exceptional  measures  involves,  since 
that  course  leaves  every  difficulty  to  be  solved  by  mere  force.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Berlin  Cabinet  has  significantly  noticed  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Electorate  has  applied  for  aid  to  the  “  Assembly  of 
Plenipotentiaries,  wfflich  at  Frankfort  has  assumed  the  name  of  Diet 
of  the  Confederation  ”  :  Prussia  acknowledges  no  existing  Diet ;  and  in 
relation  to  any  acts  of  a  pretensive  body,  reserves  a  full  discretion  to 
“  act  ”  as  the  future  circumstances  shall  demand. 

Denmark. — The  struggle  against  the  Danish  army  is  again  resumed 
by  the  army  of  the  Duchies.  Foiled  in  their  late  attempt  against  Mis- 
sunde,  they  now  direct  a  strenuous  effort  against  Frederichstadt.,  at  the 
opposite  (Western)  side  of  Schleswig.  This  town  is  thought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  with  too  little  preventive 
care,  after  the  retreat  from  the  unfavourable  battle  at  Idstedt ;  and  a 
trial  is  now  to  be  made  if  the  Danes  can  hold  it.  The  rivers  Trc  en  and 
Eider  unite  under  its  walls,  and  by  their  means  the  Danes  have  flooded 
the  country  for  miles.  The  invaders  are  a  corps  of  many  thousands  under 
the  romantically  brave  Yon  der  Thann,  assisted  by  several  gun-boats  de¬ 
scending  the  Eider.  The  attack  began  on  the  night  of  the  28th  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  pressed  furiously,  and  met  with  obstinate  skill :  the  Germans 
had  carried  some  outworks,  and  captured  some  guns,  on  the  night  of  the 
30th. 

India. — Letters  anticipating  the  contents  of  the  overland  mail  arrived 
in  London  yesterday.  Their  dates  extend  to  the  31st  August.  The 
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statement  by  the  last  mail,  that  the  Nizam  had  effectually  put  down  his 
refractory  Nawab  of  Elichpore,  was  premature  :  the  Nawab  was  beaten  in 
one  battle,  but  was  so  little  annihilated  that  he  has  since  been  able  to  give 
his  master’s  troops  a  worse  beating  in  a  subsequent  engagement.  On  the 
9th  of  August  he  gained  a  considerable  victory ;  the  people  of  his  district 
aided  him ;  and  the  Nizam’s  troops  arc  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  All  these 
things  bode  a  necessity  for  our  speedy  interference. 


BJisttllnncne. 

The  appointments  consequent  on  Lord  Torrington’s  removal  from  the 
government  of  Ceylon  were  gazetted  on  Tuesday. 

Sir  George  William  Anderson,  Companion  of  the  Bath,  now  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  succeeds  Lord  Torrington  as  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  its  dependencies. 

James  Macaulay  Higginson,  Esq.,  now  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
is  to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Mau¬ 
ritius  and  its  dependencies. 

Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  now  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher,  to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the 
islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Barbuda,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Anguilla, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica. 

Edward  Hay  Drummond  Hay,  Esq.,  now  President  and  Senior  Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  be  Lieutenant- Governor  of  the  island 
of  St.  Christopher. 

Real'- Admiral  Sir  John  Marshall,  K.C.H.,  has  been  killed  in  Wales, 
by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage.  lie  had  served  in  the  Navy  for  half 
a  century  :  his  death  places  a  good-service  pension  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty. 

W e  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Lord  Leigh,  which  took  place  at 
Bonn,  on  Friday  last,  at  a  quarter  before  ten  a.m.  It  appears  that  some 
weeks  ago  his  Lordship  had  left  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
which  had  been  seriously  impaired.  On  Thursday  last  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  progressing  so  favourably  towards  recovery  that  ho  had  resolved  to 
return  home.  On  the  same  night,  however,  at  ten  o'clock,  his  Lordship 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  from  that  hour  he  continued  sense¬ 
less  until  the  following  morning,  when  he  died.  Lady  Leigh  and  her 
family  were  with  his  Lordship  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Lord  Leigh  was 
in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  died.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  eldest  son,  the  Honourable  William  Henry  Leigh.  The  principal  es¬ 
tate  of  the  family  is  Stoncleigh  Abbey,  in  Warwickshire,  and  there  is  also 
property  appertaining  to  the  title  in  six  other  counties  of  England. — - 
Globe. 


The  Graham’s  Town  Journal  describes  a  work  of  native  art  which  the 
grateful  colonists  of  the  Cape  are  about  to  present  to  Mr.  Addcrley,  their 
champion  in  the  English  Parliament  through  the  late  convict  struggle. 
The  present  will  be  a  chair  made  of  native  wood,  and  richly  carved  by 
the  most  skilful  artist  in  the  colony. 

“  The  panelling  of  the  back  is  divided  into  two  main  compartments,  one 
exhibiting,  carved  in  the  solid  wood,  a  South  African  scone, — the  farmer’s 
dwellings,  the  native  hut,  the  wooded  kloof,  the  rock-crowned  mountain,  and 
the  waggon  and  oxen  of  the  colony  descending  the  abrupt  declivity  of  a  rug¬ 
ged  pass.  The  other  compartment  exhibits  the  native  animals, — namely,  the 
elephant,  buffalo,  giraffe,  gnu.  The  minor  compartments  exhibit  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  its  fruits,  flowers,  corn,  &c. ;  and  also  the  warlike  arms 
of  the  natives,  in  contrast  with  the  mighty  roer  and  deadly  rifle  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  settler.  The  effect  produced  is  far  more  striking  than  it  was  supposed 
could  have  been  produced  in  wood-carving ;  while  the  characteristic  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  whole  is  admitted  by  all.  The  cushions  are  now  being  richly 
worked  in  satin  by  the  ladies  of  Graham’s  Town,  and  it  is  supposed  the  whole 
will  be  ready  for  transmission  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Adderley  should  be  requested  to  permit  this  work  of  colonial 
art  to  be  exhibited  at  the  great  meeting  of  all  nations  next  year, — a  request 
which  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  believe  would  be  most  cheerfully 
complied  witli  by  that  gentleman.” 

Miss  Haword,  of  York  Place,  has  assigned  the  munificent  amount  of 
45,000/.  in  money  and  land  to  found  a  charity, 

.  .  .  .  “  to  erect  twenty-one  houses  on  her  property,  at  Pinner,  near 
Harrow,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  the  centre  house  for  the  trustees  ;  the 
other  twenty  houses  to  be  appropriated  for  twenty  widows,  who  are  to  live 
in  them  rent  and  tax  free,  and  to  receive  also  a  stipend  of  501.  a  year.  The 
widows  of  naval  men  to  have  the  preference,  and  after  them  the  widows  of 
military  men,  and  afterwards  of  clergymen.  The  parties  to  be  selected  and 
removed  for  misconduct  by  the  trustees.  None  but  women  of  irreproachable 
character  to  be  selected.  The  deed  is  enrolled  in  Chancery.  The  trustees 
appointed  are  the  Earl  of  Fingall  and  Mr.  \Y.  A.  Mackinnon,  M.P.” 

Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind’s  first  concert  at  New  York  drew  upwards  of 
five  thousand  persons  to  the  Castle  Gardens ;  most  of  whom  were  gentle¬ 
men,  for  it  was  literally  too  perilous  an  enterprise  for  ladies  generally  to 
endeavour  to  be  present  in  the  crush  of  the  first  night.  The  Nightingale’s 
singing  of  course  enraptured  the  Yankees;  who  were  in  some  parts 
astonished  to  the  last  degree — silence.  At  the  end  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
Barnum  announced  that  Mademoiselle  Lind’s  half-share  of  the  profits 
was  no  less  than  10,000  dollars — more  than  2000/. ;  and  as  a  further  bit 
of  delightful  gossip — adding  that  he  had  been  pledged  to  hold  his  tongue, 
but  gloried  in  breaking  his  word — he  announced  that  Mademoiselle  J enny 
had  resolved  not  to  touch  one  farthing  of  the  money.  He  read  to  his  admiring 
audience  a  programme  according  to  which  it  wTould  be  divided,  in  chari¬ 
ties  to  the  noble  institutions  of  their  State  capital.  We  note  that  the 
faithful  custodians  of  the  Fire  Department  F und,  are  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  as  recipients  of  the  largest  share — 3000  dollars;  the  Musical  So¬ 
ciety  took  the  next  share — 2000  dollars ;  and  then  follow  the  Home  for 
the  Friendless,  and  ten  other  similar  institutions,  for  indigent  females, 
dramatists,  aged  persons  of  colour,  destitute  females,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  half-orphans,  and  old  ladies;  making  up  the  total  of  10,000  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Lind  was  loudly  demanded  on  the  stage ;  but  Mr.  Barnum  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  found  he  had  driven  her  home  by  telling  the  story. 

Her  Majesty’s  ship  the  North  Star,  which  went  out  as  a  tender-ship  to 
the  expedition  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  returned  unexpectedly  to  Spithcad  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  She  has  brought  despatches  from  the  ships  of  the  four  English  ex¬ 
peditions  which  wmnt  out  early  this  year ;  and  of  these  there  have  been 
published  the  despatches  by  Captain  Ommanney,  commanding  the  Assist¬ 
ance  and  Intrepid  of  Cuptain  Austin’s  squadron,  a  despatch  from  Captain 
Penny,  and  one  from  Sir  John  Ross,  all  to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  also  two 


despatches  with  enclosures  from  Sir  John  Ross  to  his  patrons  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company. 

The  Prince  Albert,  a  ship  despatched  in  J uly,  under  Captain  Forsyth, 
to  make  a  special  search  beyond  Brentford  Bay,  returned  from  the  Polar 
regions  to  Aberdeen  on  Sunday  night ;  and  the  Admiralty  have  published 
Captain  Austin’s  despatch  in  full. 

By  the  North  Star  no  reliable  news  concerning  the  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Franklin  has  been  brought  home:  a  report  picked  up  at  Cape 
York  from  some  Esquimaux,  that  the  ships  of  the  expedition  were  wrecked 
at  the  top  of  Baffin’s  Bay  in  1846,  and  the  exhausted  crews  overpowered 
and  killed  by  a  savage  tribe,  wras  discredited  by  further  inquiries,  and  by 
search  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  ships  entered  Lancaster  Sound  to  pro¬ 
secute  thch  searches  ;  intending,  however,  to  make  minuter  inquiries  into 
the  truth  of  this  painful  rumour  if  their  search  in  the  North-west  should 
fail. 

But  by  the  Prince  Albert  we  learn,  that  “  traces  ”  of  the  missing  expe¬ 
dition  have  been  discovered  in  the  expected  direction  of  the  Wellington 
Channel. 

These  traces  are  undoubted  evidences  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  have 
passed  in  the  direction  they  indicate,  at  some  time  not  to  be  guessed ; 
but  they  tend  in  nowise  to  clear  the  melancholy  doubt  now  hanging  over 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions. 

It  seems  that  Captain  Penny,  with  his  two  vessels  the  Lady  Franklin 
and  Sophia,  was  the  first  to  traverse  the  full  length  of  Davis’s  Straits  and 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  to  enter  Melville  Bay.  At  that  point,  however,  he 
was  prevented  by  the  middle  ice  from  further  advance  ;  and  before  he 
could  cross  to  Lancaster  Sound  the  ships  of  all  the  other  expeditions  over¬ 
took  and  joined  him. 

For  a  good  portion  of  the  voyage  up  the  Greenland  coast,  the  two  Ame¬ 
rican  discovery  vessels  wmre  in  advance  of  all  the  English  ships  except 
Captain  Penny's  ;  but  one  of  these  friendly  rivals  got  aground  off  the 
Devil’s  Thumb,  and  thus  both  got  behind.  The  English  were  anxious  to 
give  their  aid ;  but  the  American  commander  declined  to  delay  them, 
having  plenty  of  strength  to  get  afloat  again.  The  Americans  had  re¬ 
covered  their  lost  ground  by  the  time  when  the  English  entered  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  were  near  Leopold’s  Harbour  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  John 
Ross,  on  the  22d  August. 

All  the  English  vessels  were  congregated  in  Melville  Bay,  off  Cape 
York,  on  the  13th  August.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  instructions,  and 
with  the  best  feeling  of  mutual  confidence,  they  formed  a  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  in  which  the  following  division  of  searching  labour  was  made. 
Captain  Austin's  expedition  of  two  ships  with  two  attendant  screw- 
steamers  wras  divided  ;  and  the  nine  assembled  ships  of  all  the  commands 
were  divided  into  five  commands,  which  we  will  enumerate  in  an  order 
corresponding  to  the  geographical  position  of  their  region  of  search.  1. 
Captain  Ommanney,  wdth  his  ship  Assistance  and  her  steam-tender  In¬ 
trepid,  was  to  search  the  whole  Northern  coast  of  Barrow’s  Straits — 
marked  on  the  maps  as  North  Devon — from  Cape  Warrendcr  in  Lancaster 
Sound  to  the  Wellington  Channel.  2.  Captain  Penny,  with  his  twoshipf 
the  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  was  to  proceed  on  his  special  survey  ot 
Jones’s  Sound,  leaving  such  traces  of  his  progress  to  the  North- w'est,  tha 
when  Captain  Ommanney  gained  the  Westernmost  extremity  of  his  region 
he  should  ho  able  to  communicate  with  Captain  Penny.  3.  Sir  John 
Ross  was  to  proceed  at  once,  with  his  two  ships  the  Felix  and  Mary,  to 
the  Wellington  Channel,  and  search  aU  the  region  from  Cape  Hotham  to 
the  West  end  of  Melville  Island ;  and  if  possible  search  down  South- 
wTestwards  along  Banks’s  Land.  4.  Captain  Austin,  with  his  ship  Reso¬ 
lute  and  her  steam-tender  Pioneer,  was  to  begin  at  Pond’s  Bay,  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  whole  Southern  coast  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow’s  Straits; 
and,  if  possible,  push  along  by  Cape  Walker,  till  he  should  have  connected 
his  Southern  explorations  with  the  terminal  voy agings  of  Sir  James  Ross. 
5.  Captain  Forsyth,  with  his  single  ship  the  Prince  Albert,  was  to  go 
down  Regent’s  Inlet  to  Brentford  Bay,  to  cross  the  isthmus,  and  explore 
the  West  side  of  Boothia  Felix;  and  to  extend  his  inquiries  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  over  the  unknown  region  South  of  Cape  Walker  and  Banks’s  Land. 

The  vessels  started  on  their  allotted  courses  on  the  14th  August.  The 
progress  of  the  Northern  commands  may  be  briefly  summed.  On  the 
25th  August,  Captain  Ommanney  had  completed  his  search  all  along  the 
coast  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow’s  Straits  ;  and  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Snow,  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Prince  Albei't,  “  well  over  with  Cape  Hoth¬ 
am  carrying  a  press  of  sail  with  a  strong  breeze  from  Westward  ”  ;  two 
American  brigantines  were  working  over  towards  the  Cape ;  and  Captain 
Penny’s  vessels  were  pushing  stoutly  up  the  Wellington  Channel.  It  was 
found  that  the  sea  was  so  perfectly  ice-locked  in  the  direction  of 
Cape  Walker,  that  advance  in  that  direction  would  be  totally  im¬ 
possible.  Cape  Hotham  alone  might  with  difficulty  be  reached.  For 
this  reason,  Sir  John  Ross  was  understood,  when  last  seen  at  the 
North-west  corner  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  return  to  England.  Of  the  Southern  commands 
wo  have  only  the  accounts  by  the  Prince  Albert.  Captain  Austen  had 
gone  to  Pond’s  Bay,  to  send  homo  despatches  by  the  North  Star;  but 
those  ships  missed  each  other,  and  the  progress  of  Captain  Austen  is  left 
unreported.  Captain  Forsyth  has  fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  extreme 
point  permitted  by  nature,  but  that  permission  was  very  restricted. 
Prince’s  Inlet,  like  the  sea  towards  Cape  Hotham,  is  covered  with  ice 
from  coast  to  coast.  From  this  cause,  it  was  impossible  to  get  anywhere 
near  Brentford  Bay  and  cross  the  isthmus.  “  As  we  drew  up  towards 
Fury  Beach,  the  land-ice  gradually  extended  off  the  shore,  commencing 
a  little  to  the  Southward  of  Port  Leopold,  up  to  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  Fury  Point,  when  it  stretched  directly  across  the  inlet, 
apparently  in  front  of  Port  Bowen.”  Captain  Forsyth  found  him¬ 
self  even  in  danger  of  being  carried  up  the  Inlet  by  the  drift-ice ; 
so  he  hastened  out  to  the  North,  and  crossed  Barrow’s  Straits  to¬ 
wards  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel.  He  examined  the  coast 
from  Capes  Herschel  and  nurd  to  Point  Innis.  It  was  at  Cape 
Riley  they  found  the  traces  already  mentioned.  “We  observed  five 
places  where  tents  had  been  pitched,  or  stones  placed  as  if  they  had  been 
used  for  keeping  the  lower  part  of  Rio  tents  down  ;  also  great  quantities 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bird-bones,  a  piece  of  rope  with  the  Woolwich  naval 
mark  in  it,  (yellow,)  part  of  which  I  have  enclosed.”  In  a  cairn  mounted 
by  a  flag-staff  was  a  despatch  from  Captain  Ommanney,  who  had  landed 
at  the  same  place  before  Captain  Forsjth,  stating  that  he  had  observed 
the  same  traces,  and  had  also  observed  similar  traces  on  Becchy  Island. 
He  had  pushed  on  towards  Cape  Hotham  and  Cape  Walker  in  search  of 
“  further  traces  of  Sir  J ohn  Franklin.” 
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Having  made  out  from  the  despatches  the  best  account  which  they 
itt'ord  of  the  progress  and  further  plans  of  the  ships,  we  recur  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the.  Esquimaux  report  concerning  the  destruction  of  Sir  J  ohn 
Franklin's  expedition.  On  the  14th  August,  as  Captain  Penny  passed 
Cape  York,  three  Esquimaux  were  observed :  lie  communicated  with 
them ;  and  they  conversed  with  his  interpreter,  but  made  no  allusion  to 
any  lost  expedition  of  White  men.  On  the  15th,  next  day,  Captain  Om- 
manney  and  Sir  John  Ross  passed  the  same  spot,  and  again  hailed  the 
Esquimaux.  Captain  Omnnmncy  sent  his  steamer  the  Intrepid,  under 
Lieutenant  Cator,  and  Sir  John  Ross  sent  his  whale-boat  under  Com¬ 
mander  C.  Gtrvaus  Phillips,  R.N.,  to  converse  with  them.  The  Intrepid 
arrived  first,  and  “  communicated”  with  the  natives:  they  informed  her 
people  that  a  ship  had  wintered  in  Wolstcnholme  Sound ;  she  was  housed 
in,  .and  had  departed  in  the  spring  about  a  month  before.  It  turned  out 
that  they  meant  the  North  Star.  In  the  whale-boat  under  Lieutenant 
Phillips  was  Captain  Ross’s  Esquimaux  interpreter,  Adam  Beck,  who 
speaks  Danish  :  as  soon  as  the  Cape  York  natives  saw  their  countryman, 
they  threw  up  their  hats  and  ran  to  the  boat,  and  got  on  board  without 
being,  invited.  They  conversed  with  Adam  Beck  for  half  an  hour.  At 
tho  end  of  that  time,  Lieutenant  Phillips  set  out  with  Adam  to  Sir  John 
Rioss,  who  alone  understood  Danish,  that  they  might  learn  what  he  had 
heard'.  As  they  went,  they  or  ertook  first  Captain  Forsyth’s  vessel  the 
Prince  Albert  ;  and  on  board  of  her  was  a  cook,  J  ohn  Smith,  who  has 
lived  at  Churchill,  and  knows  the  Esquimaux  language — “  a  little  of  it,” 
aeeording  to  Sir  John  Ross — “a  good  knowledge”  of  it,  according  to 
Lieutenant  Phillips.  Adam  Beek  immediately  sought  him  out,  and  gave 
him  Die  following-  narrative,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cape  York  Es¬ 
quimaux. 

“  lu  the  winter  of  1846,  when  the  snow  was  falling,  two  ships  were 
broken  by  the  ice  a  good  way  oil'  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Dudley  Diggs,  and 
afterwards  burned  by  a  fierce  and  numerous  tribe  of  natives.  The  ships 
were  not  whalers-- epaulettes-  were  worn  by  some  of  the  White  men.  A 
part  of  the  crews  were  drowned ;  the  remainder  were  some  time  in  huts  or 
tents,  apart  from  the  natives;  they  had  guns,  but  no  balls,  were  in  a  weak 
and  exhausted  condition,  and.  were  subsequently  killed  by  the  natives  with 
darts  or  arrows.” 

Captains  Ommannoy  and  Forsyth  immediately  proceeded  to  Sir  John 
Ross’s  ship ;  and  they  sent  to  Captain  Penny’s  ship  for  his  Danish  inter¬ 
preter  Paterson,  or  Petersen.  The  despatches  leave  us  in  confusion  as  to 
the  stages  of  the  examination,  hut  the  result  is  that  Captain  Ommannoy 
takes,  no  notice  of  the  report  in  his  despatch.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  an  invention  founded  on  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  stay  made  by 
the  North  Star.  Captain  Penny  briefly  praises  the  services  of  Iris  inter¬ 
preter  Petersen  in  “  exposing-  a  story  of  Sir  John  Ross’s  Esquimaux.” 
Sir  John  Ross  himself  states  that  Petersen  was  “totaUy  at  variance  with 
Ailgm  Beck.”  ;  but  declares  that  the  Dane  overbore  Adam,  by  calling 
him  a  liar,  and  intimidated  him  ;  but  Adam  persisted  in  bis  story  when 
the  Dime  was  gone,  and  he  wrote  it  down  in  the  Esquimaux  language. 
Hero  it  is,  for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  scholarship  to  translate  it — 

“  Jnmirit  Takkurkarbark,  Agus  1”,  1850,  Kesseau  nili  Killissejaragkit 
■smmiarssaniik  Tagkog,  imiasso~alhigjt  okarbot  ommiarsulit  Tagkugittik 
Nunnammimu  ogkimmatta  Sarkitmirrok  Sessammarrattillunm  Tarrit  tarbok 
Tafinattummik  aglagbagka  okiot  1S46  Sikko  Kubirriarmat  allarbut  oman- 
nammut  Pillugtik  Tarrsanni  Sekkur  soannit  allarmitt  ajollirlugtik  okibut 
inaauvit  Tarsunni  ammillarkjgugmik  Takko  omijarsuvit  Malluvit  ii  nivi 
Nogorbui'gog  Tagkunniga.  Aglautok  Adam.  Beek. 

“  Johns  Ross,  witness  to  the  above,  on  board  the  Felix  discovery-vessel, 
this  13th  day  of  August  1850.” 

On  the  one  hand,  Adam  might  have  been  again  confronted  with  the 
natives  who  gave  the  report  to  him,  and  if  he  was  so  his  veracity  could 
be  instantly  estimated;  and  we  find  the  commanders  of  the  expedition 
generally  incredulous  of  the  report  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Sir  John 
Ross  treating  it  as  so  far  worthy  of  continued  attention,  that  he  is  re¬ 
solved  to.  unravel  it  thoroughly  on.  his  return  from  his  North-west  search. 
The  most  important,  but  still  not  conclusive  point,  is  that  a  considerable 
space  of  the  country  generally  indicated  by  the  Esquimaux  was  traversed 
in.  extended  order,  and  carefully  examined,  by  Captain  Onnnauney  and 
Lieutenant  Pliillips  and  a  party  of  the  officers  and  men  of  her  Majesty’s 
.ships  Assistance  and  Intrepid,  and  no  sign  of  any  destroyed  ships  or  men 
was  discovered.  Several  Esquimaux  huts  were  entered:  “two  of  the 
huts  covered  the  unburied  remains  of  three  or  four  natives.” 


The  letters  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  on  “  Labour  and  the  Poor,” 
haring  engaged  a  lively  popular  interest,  and  fixed  “  the  attention  of 
moralists  and  statesmen  in  both  hemispheres,”  the  conductors  of  that 
journal  are  resolved  to  extend  one  branch  of  their  social  inquest— the 
agricultural  survey — over  “  the  most  important  countries  of  the  civilized 
globe.” 

“  "Wo  have  taken  measures,”  they  announce,  “for  publishing,  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  complete  accounts  of  tire  agricultural  industry  of  the 
principal  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  of  the  various 
modes  of  cultivation  pursued  in  each  together  with  sketches  and  compara- 
tive-eslinKU.es  of  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  their  inhabitants  who  are  con¬ 
nected,  either  us  proprietors,  farmers,  or  labourers,  with  the  soil.  We  shall 
begin  with  France;  and  the  first  letter  having  reference  to  that  country  will 
appear  on  Saturday  the  12th  instant.” 

The  mere  geographical  range  to  be  embraced  is  of  the  grandest  compre¬ 
hension  ;  including  “  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  Baltic  States,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Hungary,  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States.” 
These  countries  are  largely  occupied  with  tillage  and  pasturage — terms 
peculiarly  embracing  what  are  popularly  understood  as  “  agricultural  ” 
pursuits ;  but  the  investigation  would  he  obviously  imperfect  if  confined 
to  grain-crops,  grazing,  and  sheep-feeding,  when  more  than  half  the  rural 
population  of  the  Southern  European  nations  are  employed  on  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  olive,  mulberry,  orange,  and  fig-tree  ;  when  a  large  portion 
of  the  Northern  populations  are  engaged  in  the  growth  and  preparation  of 
hemp  and  flax  ;  and  when  millions  of  people  on  the  great  Western,  conti¬ 
nents  and  islands  find  their  chief  occupation  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cot¬ 
ton-tree  and  sugar-cane.  All  these  fields,  therefore,  will  also  be  visited, 
with  a  view  to  collect  from  them  “  practical  results  ”  ;  which  may  at  once 
suggest  subjects  of  speculation  to  the  moralist,  data  for  the  political  econo¬ 
mist,  and  plans  of  improvement  to  the  statesman. 

“The  tenure  of  the  land,  the  ordinary  terms  of  letting,  the  prevalent 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  average  rates  of  wages,  the  amount  of  personal  and 
industrial  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  classes,  their  manner  of  life, 
their  degree  of  education,  anil  (so  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained)  their  feel¬ 


ings,  opinions,  prospects,  and  expectations,  are  topics  to  which  the  attention 
of  our  correspondents  will  be  peculiarly  directed.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
transit  system  of  each  district,  its  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  its  vicinity  to 
accessible  harbours,  and  its  general  means  of  internal  and  external  commu¬ 
nication,  will  bo  carefully  investigated  :  nor  shall  we  forget  to  note  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  law  or  custom  which  checks  commerce  or  restricts  industry. 
Adam  Smith,  speaking  of  the  policy  maintained  by  Great  Britain  towards  her 
American  Colonies  in  1775,  says — ‘She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one 
province  to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horse¬ 
back,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools,  and  of  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America.’  AVe  must  not  be  surprised  should  we  find  that  other  powers  besides 
ourselves  have  occasionally  treated  tlieir  distant  or  conquered  provinces  after 
the  same  fashion,  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  securing  a  profitable  market  for  the 
more  favoured  portion  of  their  subjects.” 

Such  an  inquiry,  conducted  with  candour  and  sagacity,  “  must  serve  to 
clear  away  a  host  of  popular  doubts,  and  errors.” 

“  For  example,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  black  bread  upon 
which  the  labourers  of  sundry  corn-growing  countries  arc  fed;  and  it  has 
been  asked  how  the  English  farmer  can  be  expected  to  hold  his  own  against 
such  competitors,  without  reducing  his  labourers  to  the  same  lo-w  level. 
But  suppose  it  should  appear  that  the  average  wages  of  the  agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  of  the  United  States — who  can  aucl  do  compete  with  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land — treble  those  which  have  been  habitually  paid,  as  far  back  as  living 
memory  extends,  in  the  most  exclusively  agricultural  districts  of  England  ? 
Will  it  still  be  contended  that  wages  are  the  test  by  which  wo  are  to  judge 
of  the  competing  powers  of  a  community,  in  this  or  indeed  in  any  branch  of 
industry  ?  How  important  also  it  must  be  to  ascertain,  with  respect- to  such 
cases  of  alleged  low  wages,  whether  the  real  remuneration  of  the  labourer  is  to 
be  exclusively  measured  by  the  nominal  amount  of  money  payments  received 
by  him — whether  the  efficiency  of  ill-paid  labour  is  equal  to  that  of  the  bet¬ 
ter-requited  toil  of  more  favoured  communities — and  whethor  a  very  low 
rate  of  wages  is  likely  to  continue  unaltered  in  the  event  of  an  increased  de- 
mand  for  the  labourer’s  exertions  ?  To  take  another  case — It  has  been  con- 
fidentlv  and  perseveringly  maintained  that  the  land  employed  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  production  of  grain-crops  and  in  feeding  cattle  is  burdened  with 
heavier  imposts  than  the  land  similarly  employed  in  any  Continental  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  likewise  a  most  interesting  point,  which  will  be  conclusively 
proved  or  disproved  in  the  course  of  our  investigation.  We  shall  also  he 
much  better  prepared  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  what  is 
called  ‘  protection,’  when  we  have  learned  to  what  extent  the  coin-growers, 
of  protected  countries  (France,  for  instance)  have  suffered  from  varying  or 
low  prices,  particularly  in  1849  and  1850.  Above  all,  we  shall  possess 
ampler  materials  for  estimating  the  probable  quantity  of  bread  and  meat  that 
can  be  supplied  to  the  British  Isles,  on  an  average  of  years,  in  return  for  our 
fabrics ;  and,  in  ascertaining  how  far  our  imports  of  ‘  bread-stuffs  ’  and  other 
articles  of  food  can  he  profitably  augmented,  we  shall  necessarily  learn  whe¬ 
ther  the  present  alarms  of  the  landed  interest  are  well-founded,  and  what, 
prospect  of  an  increased  command  over  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  may  he 
reasonably  held  out  to  home  consumers— in  other  words,  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.” 

For  an  earnest  of  future  candour,  the  journalist  fairly  refers  to  the  ac¬ 
complished  labours  of  his  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  Labour  and 
the  Poor — “They  have  been  the  armoury  from  which  our  adversaries  hare 
drawn  (what  they  thought)  their  most  formidable  weapons.”  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  those  inquiries  have  been  conducted  “  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  we  arc  incapable  of  attempting  to 
forward  our  own  views  of  the  great  social,  commercial,  or  political  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  day,  by  any  sort  of  misstatement,  or  suppression  of  facts.” 

In  fine,  it  is  suggested  that  the  results  of  the  proposed  investigation 
may  form  “  a  not  uninstruetive  guide  and  accompaniment  to  the.  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  1851.” 


Messieurs  Joseph  Sturge,  Elihu  Burritt,  and  Frederick  Wheeler,  the 
members  of  the  Peace  Congress  who  “on  their  own  responsibility”  have 
attempted  to  conclude  a  peace  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Danish  Duchies,  report  the  further  progress  of  their  well-meant,  officious 
ministrations.  At  llcndsburg,  on  the  3d  September,  the  Stadtholderate 
stated  that  they  could  not  make  “  any  sort  of  proposition  ”  ;  and  they 
gave  the  throe  peace-seekers  “  no  mission.” 

“  But  they  added,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  refer  the  claims  of  the 
Duchies  to  the  decision  of  enlightened  and  impartial  arbitrators,  provided 
Denmark  would  also  submit  its  claims  to  the  same  tribunal ;  reserving  for 
eventual  arrangement  the  appointment,  composition,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.” 

With  this  reply,  authenticated  in  writing,  the  deputation  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen  ;  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  September,  “  after  having 
been  detained  several  days  in  quarantine.” 

“  We  readily  obtained,”  they  say,  “  separate  in  tor  views  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  with  the  Minister  of  Foreigp  Affairs ;  who  received  us  with 
great  cordiality  and  kindness.  We  presented  to  them  a  written  statement  of 
the  object  of  our  mission,  and  of  what  had  transpired  at  lteiidsburg.  We  in¬ 
vited  their  especial  attention  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Denmark  and 
the  Duchies  hearing,  date  1533,  which  was  renewed  in  1623,  and  confirmed 
at  T raven dalii  in  1700,  by  which  ‘  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves 
mutually  to  assist  oach  other’;  and  with  respect  to  any  differences  that  might 
arise  between  them,  they  agreed  to  adjust  them,  not  by  means  of  arms,  but 
by  means  of  councillors  constituted  as  arbitrators  on  the.  part  of  each,  and 
disengaged  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.” 

Urging  their  appeal  on  the  humanitarian  grounds  which  chiefly 
prompted  them,  they  coneluded  with  a  few  remarks,  “  to  the  effect  that 
Denmark,  by  this  mode  of  settlement,  would  release  herself  from  those 
obligations  to  foreign  diplomacy  which  might  obstruct  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  free  institutions.” 

“  Both  the  Ministers  expressed  their  desire  to  effect  a  satisfactory  and  pa¬ 
cific  arrangement.  They  said  they  were  sensible  of  the  evils  of  the  war,  and 
were  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination  by  an  amicable  mode 
of  adjustment.  At  our  last  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  said  substantially,  that  if  the  Government  of  the  Duchies  would  author¬ 
ize  a  plan  or  basis  of  arbitration,  the  Danish  Government  would  take  it  into 
immediate  consideration.  We  subsequently  received  the  declaration  that 
they  accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  ne- 
cepted  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Government  at  Rendsburg.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  this  reply,  we  returned  to  Kiel,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government 
of  the  Duchies,  and  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  direct  negotiation  on  the  com¬ 
position,  appointment,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  arbitration.  On  the 
23d  and  24th  instant,  [September,]  we  met  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; 
who  authorized  a  plan  of  arbitration  prescribed  by  the  treaty  between  the. 
two  countries,  to  which  we  have  referred.  lie  also  appointed  a  gentleman 
to  meet  any  one  the  Danish  Government  should  be  willing  to  commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  the  measures  requisite  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  hi  ing  these  parties  together  as  early 
as  possible;  and  one  of  our  number  (Elihu  Burritt)  will  remain  at  Hamburg 
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for  &  few  weeks,  with  a  view  of  doing  all  in  hia  power  to  facilitate  and  ex¬ 
pedite  this  preliminary  stage  of  negotiation.” 

The  Timet  has  published  two  letters  from  “  English  correspondents  ” 
in  California,  which  have  the  air  of  more  honestly  describing  facts  than 
most  of  the  communications  hitherto  received.  From  the  first,  which  is 
dated  San  Francisco,  31st  July  1850,  and  is  without  signature,  we  get  a 
graphic  note  on  the  point  of  climate,  and  some  indication  how  wealth  is 
made  in  California  from  sources  not  at  all  Californian. 

“  This  place  is  a  horrid  hole :  very  cold  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  generally  half  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
South-west  from  ten  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.  everyday  during  the  summer  months. 
....  A  great  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  water  upon  piles.  For  six 
hours  in  the  day  the  sand  blows  about  to  that  degree  that  you  could  not  ob¬ 
serve  a  friend  across  the  street :  it  is  far  worse  than  driving  to  Ascot  or  Ep¬ 
som  to  the  races  on  a  very  dusty  day  just  behind  a  lot  of  omnibuses.  Nearly 

the  whole  city  of  San  Francisco  is  built  upon  loose  sand . They  have 

just  commenced  to  pave  the  streets  here  with  three-inch  planks  all  over.  The 
mud  last  winter  was  iu  some  of  the  streets  six  feet  deep.  The  city  is  about 
500,000  dollars  in  debt,  and  no  one  will  lend  them  any  money  ;  so  that  many 

intended  improvements  are  only  half  finished . It  is  hot  the  diggings 

of  gold  that  has  made  this  place,  but  it  has  been  made  by  the  ruin  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  British,  French,  United  States,  &e.  merchants,  who  have  sent  their 
goods  here,  never  to  bo  accounted  for.  Whenever  a  fire  takes  place,  hundreds 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  close  consignments  in  consequence,  whether  they 
are  burnt  out  or  not.” 

The  second  letter  is  signed  “John  W.,”  and  dated  from  “  Ring  Gold, 
El  Dorado  County,  California,  August  1.”  A  previous  letter  from  the  same 
writer  some  months  since  graphically  described  his  voyage  from  Liverpool, 
and  told  how  his  first  gains  on  touching  the  golden  land  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  made  by  “painting  signs”:  possessing  a  rapid  hand,  he  soon 
drove  a  great  trade,  and  made  money  enough  to  take  him  to  the  diggings, 
lie  continues  his  story  ;  a  “dear  aunt”  in  this  country  being  his  cor¬ 
respondent — 

“  I  have  suffered  as  much  as  most  Californians  from  being  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  hardships,  insults,  and  privations  ;  yet  I  am  not  a  bit  discouraged.  I 
have  been  knocked  about  alone.  I  am  my  own  ‘  Boss,’  and  never  will  hire  out 
to  anybody  in  California.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  with  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  in  knocking  about,  I  may  say  I  made  nothing  over  my  expenses ;  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  last  month  1  have  cleared  above  200  dollars — that  is,  40A 
English  money  ;  and  upon  this  small  capital  I  intend  speculating  in  various 
things,  and  make  all  the  money  I  ever  shall  get  In  California  in  that  manner. 
I  have  raised  the  200  dollars  by  painting  signs.  I  am  a  first-rate  painter  for  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  and  by  easy  work  can  make  25  dollars  per  day — that  is,  of.  English.  I 
have  painted  all  the  signs  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  made  a  great  many 
friends  amongst  the  Americans.  1  have  speculated  a  little  iu  horses  and 
mules,  but  have  always  lost,  as  I  do  not  know  anything  about  stock.  I 
have  made  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Creaine,  from  Lexington,  Kentucky : 
he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  gentleman  in  every  respect.  We  expect  to  open  a 
store  here  this  winter ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  knocking  about  to  raise 
a  sufficient  capital,  and  he  working  at  his  trade  (carpenter.)” 

His  log-hut  is  iu  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ;  it  is  the  first 
house  that  the  overland  caravans  come  to  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  eternal 
snow-line.  “  It  would  grieve  you  to  the  heart  to  soe  the  poor  starved  emi¬ 
grants  arriving  across  these  mountains  from  the  States,  thousands  of  them 
every  day :  their  sufferings  through  hunger  are  indescribable.  I  will  give 
you  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand.  About  a  month  ago,  just  as 
the  mountains  were  passable,  three  young  men  came  to  our  house 
just  as  I  had  done  supper  :  they  had  not  tasted  anything  but  mule’s 
flesh  for  a  fortnight ;  their  provisions  becoming  exhausted,  they  had 
to  kill  and  eat  their  mules ;  and  they  said  thousands  were  in  the 
•same  condition,  and  would  be  all  summer,  as’  very  few  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  brought  sufficient  provisions.  I  of  course  gave  them  a  good  feed. 
Now,  however,  stores  of  provisions  are  sent  out  across  the  mountains 
to  meet  the  starving  emigrants ;  and  their  sufferings  are  alleviated.  I 
thought  I  suffered  coming  round  the  Horn ;  but  that  was  a  pleasure-trip  to 
what  tlffi  overland  emigrants  endure,  and  will  endure  until  October,  when 
the  mountains  will  again  be  impassable :  thousands  of  them  must  die,  aud 
those  who  do  arrive  in  this  unhealthy  country  are  unfit  for  work  until  they 
rest  awhile.  Many  who  have  the  means  go  right  back  home  again  by  sea. 

“Great  lies  have  been  told  about  this  country;  exaggerated  reports  have 
got  circulated  in  the  papers,  while  the  plain  truth  has  been  generally  sup¬ 
pressed.  Now,  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  have  no  interest  but  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  have  dug  in  some  hundreds  of  places  throughout  the  gold  re¬ 
gions,  in  ravines,  creeks,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  aud  occasionally  in  the 
sides  of  mountains,  and  I  never  washed  a  pan  of  dirt  without  finding  in  it 
some  specks  of  gold-dust,  more  or  loss  ;  hut  the  difficulty  is  to  get  more  than 
will  pay  expenses  in  such  an  expensive  place.  Some  make  fortunes  in  a 
short  time,  but  these  ‘  some  ’  are  few ;  hundreds  of  others  barely  pay  tlieir 
expenses.  Some  sort  of  machinery  must  be  invented  to  work  the  gold-dust 
wholesale.  Now,  so  long  as  gold  is  found  this  country  will  flourish — which 
may  be  for  ages,  as  the  gold  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  hero  mechanics  of  all  sorts  will  find  employment ;  but  those  who  are 
comfortably  fixed  at  home  are  fools  if  they  leave  it,  though  for  young  fel¬ 
lows  like  myself,  with  indefinite  prospects,  (more  particularly  mechanics,)  if 
they  are  prepared  to  encounter  hardships,  let  them  come,  and  they  will 
make  money,  if  they  have  health  and  don’t  get  discouraged.  Now,  aunt,  in 
my  heart  1  wish  I  was  sitting  comfortably  by  your  fireside.  I  am  tired  of 
California,  aud  if  it  were  not  a  moneymaking  country  I  should  not  stop  a  single 
day ;  but  I  have  now  got  a  good  prospect  of  making  money,  and  hope,  if  my 
life  be  spared,  to  be  once  more  iu  old  England  :  twelve  months  from  next 
Christmas-day  I  shall  get  dinner  with  you,  or  my  name  is  not  JackW.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  see  Bill  first,  and  get  a  farm  started  in  the  States.  I  have 
bought  some  mules  and  turned  them  loose  on  a  ‘  ranch  ’  to  fatten  till  next 
spring ;  when  I  will  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains,  calling  at 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  and  stay  a  few  days  among  the  Mormons 
there.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  country.  In  our  house  we  have  mice, 
rats,  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions,  centipedes,  toads  and  frogs,  and  insects  of  all 
sorts,  from  musquitoes  to  flying  beetles  anil  poisonous  spiders.  1  saw'  a  snake 
lying  on  my  bed  the  other  day,  so  I  just  took  the  rifle  and  shot  him  through 
blankets  and  all :  he  measured  four  feet  long,  and  was  as  thick  as  my  wrist. 
Since  that  I  have  got  an  Indian  hammock  made  of  grass ;  I  paid  4/.  for  it, 
and  sleep  comfortable.  Iam  contented  so  long  as  1  make  money.  I  sleep 
with  pistols  (loaded)  under  my  head  and  rille  by  my  side — sometimes  they 
arc  necessary.  I  live  in  the  midst  of  Indians.  One  day  while  lying  in  bed, 
three  Indians  and  a  squaw  came  in  ;  and,  seeing  me  there,  one  of  the  Indians 
laid  hold  of  some  bread,  and  was  giving  it  to  the  others.  I  told  him  in  Span¬ 
ish  to  leave  it  alone ;  but  he  still  went  on ;  so  I  sprang  up  in  bed  and  seized 
my  rifle,  and,  taking  aim  at  his  head,  sang  out  ‘  V ampos !’  If  they  had  not 
vatnposed  I  would  have  shot  the  whole  three  of  them;  as  it  was,  I  was  as 
near  shooting  one  as  possible.  If  they  had  shown  any  opposition,  I  would 
have  closed  the  mortal  career  of  the  lot :  but  I  was  thankful  afterwards  that 
1  had  not  to  fire,  for  I  do  not  want  to  kill  any  human  being  ;  but  one  re¬ 
quires  to  be  constantly  guarded  against  these  meanest  of  Indians.  The  day 


before,  tw'o  Indians  killed  tw'o  White  men  with  their  arrows  in  this  valley : 
but  they  very  seldom  commit  any  depredations  now',  for  the  Whites  take  re¬ 
venge  on  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  of  their  lives  for  one  White  man’s  life.  I 
have  only  received  one  letter  from  mother,  enclosing  one  from  Hannah,  since 
I  have  been  in  California.  I  expect  several  letters  are  waiting  for  me  at 
San  Francisco.  Most  likely,  I  will  go  down  the  300  miles  to  San  Francisco 
in  October,  to  buy  goods  and  provisions  for  the  winter ;  so  then  I  will  get  all 

my  letters  at  Mr. - ’s  office  there.  This  is  Sunday ;  you  are  all  sitting 

down  to  tea.  Oh,  don’t  I  wish  I  was  with  you  !  Here  am  I ;  I  have  to  cook 
all  for  myself,  living  in  the  woods;  cut  wood,  make  fires,  bake  broad  in  the 
ashes,  roast  my  coffee,  pound  it  with  stones,  buy  my  beef,  molasses,  and 
everything  else.  If  I  could  only  come  and  see  you  once  a  week,  I  should  be 
contented  :  but  this  place  is  miserable — no  place  to  spend  an  evening.  Be¬ 
fore  the  overland  emigration  came  in  this  year,  there  was  only  one  woman 
amongst  a  population  of  3000  about  Ring  Gold  :  she  made  me  a  present  of  a 
handsome  paint-box,  for  making  her  a  drawing  of  the  towm.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Mood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  t  lie  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &e . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . . 

Sudden . 


Ten  Weeks 

Week 

of  1839-49. 

of  I860. 

198 

.  45G 

47 

176 

126 

44 

984 

99 

706 

61 

18 

6 

10 

2 

4 

20 

26 

31 

29 

80 

1 
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The  deaths  were  135  below  the  calculated  average,  though  the  weekly 
mortality  was  swelled  by  71  “  Coroner’s  eases  ”  returned  in  a  lump.  Cholera 
lingered  in  weak  continuance — four  cases  ;  diarrhoea  diminished  to  57  cases. 

At  Greenwich  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  29’6S0  inches  :  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  56'7  degrees — 3’  higher  than  the  average  ;  that  of  the 
Thames,  57’. 

A  very  violent  storm  raged  in  Bristol  on  Monday.  The  lightning  was  in¬ 
tense,  the  thunder  a  continued  roar,  and  large  hailstones  fell. 


The  Nepaulese  Princes  set  out  this  morning  (Tuesday)  for  Marseilles.  Just 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  stepping  from  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  Sinet  into  the  diligence  which  is  to  convey  them  to  Chalon,  a  scene 
occurred  which  might  have  had  a  very  serious  termination.  A  burley  bully 
of  a  caleche-driver  insisted  upon  getting  thirty  francs  for  a  “course  ”  which 
he  had  made  over  night ;  and  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  the  offer  of 
more  than  his  legitimate  fare,  planted  himself  squarely  before  the  panel  of 
the  diligence,  manifesting  serious  intentions  of  blocking  the  Ambassador’s 
way.  All  attempts  to  stir  this  fellow  from  his  post  by  fair  means  were  in 
vain.  There  he  stood,  and  raved  for  the  thirty  francs ;  and  when  Jung  Ba- 
hadoor  advanced  to  get  into  the  coach,  the  ruffian  had  the  audacity  to  seize 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  gown.  But  he  had  little  reckoned  upon  the  strength 
and  nimbleuess  of  his  adversary.  Swift  as  lightning  the  slight  nervous  arm 
of  the  Indian,  which  grasped  a  cane,  descended  upon  the  cabman’s  visage  ; 
and  presently  that  hero  was  borne  off  bleeding  profusely  from  a  severe  cut 
on  his  temple,  dealt  by  the  jewelled  pommel,  to  get  his  hurts  bandaged  by  a 
neighbouring  apothecary,  while  Jung  Baliadoor  stepped  victoriously  into  the 
“interieur”  of  the  diligence. — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

According  to  a  letter  from  L’ Orient,  a  rival  to  Captain  Warner  has  ap¬ 
peared  there.  “  M.  Lagrange,  an  apothecary  residing  in  this  town,  has 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  labouring  at  the  preparation  of  a  bullet  of  the 
most  destructive  kind.  Although  it  appears  that  he  had  completed  his  la¬ 
bours  for  some  time,  he  did  not  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  until  within  the  la-t  few  days.  An  experiment  as  to  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  bullets  has  been  made  under  the  inspection  of  Admirals  La 
Susse  and  La  Guerre,  Lieutenant-General  Laplace,  of  the  Artillery,  and  of 
a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  expectation.  Each  bullet,  on  striking  the  object 
against  which  it  was  directed,  exploded  with  a  detonation  as  loud  as  that  of 
the  gun  from  which  it  was  fired,  and  produced  a  most  destructive  effect. 
It  bursts  instantly  on  striking  any  object  which  opposes  resistance,  whether 
it  be  earth,  wood,  or  stone.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the  members  of 
Commission,  addressing  the  inventor,  said,  ‘  Sir,  your  name  ought  to.  be  in¬ 
scribed  amongst  the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress,  for  after  your  invention  it 
will  be  impossible  to  think  of  making  war.’  M.  Lagrange  asserts,  that  with 
a  gun-boat,  armed  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  he  could  sink  a  ship  of  120 
guns  in  twenty  minutes.  He  is  in  treaty  with  the  Government  for  the  sale 
of  his  secret.” 

Two  gendarmes  were  a  few  days  ago  conducting  two  waggons  laden  with 
5500  kilogrammes  of  gunpowder  from  Maubeuge  to  Hirson,  when  in  de¬ 
scending  a  steep  hill  the  drag  of  one  of  the  waggons  became  so  tightly  fixed 
that  it  set  fire  to  some  straw.  The  flames  spread  with  considerable  rapidity. 
One  of  the  gendarmes,  named  Dautreppe,  made  the  first  waggon  advance 
some  little  distance,  and  then,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  climbed  on  to  the  top 
of  the  second  waggon,  and  pulled  away  the  burning  straw.  He  afterwards 
with  a  few  pails  of  water  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  wood-work.  It  was 
by  a  miracle  that  an  explosion  did  not  take  place  before  he  had  completed 
his  task. — Galignani’ s  Messenger . 


The  brigantine  Apprentice  has  arrived  in  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  from  Bus- 
sorah,  with  a  large  quantity  of  Assyrian  antiquities  for  the  British  Museum. 
Among  thorn  are  the  great  bull  and  lion,  which  Mr.  Layard  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  removing  from  Nineveh  to  Bussorali. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bright’s  printed  books  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
very  scarce  volume,  entitled  “  The  Complaint  of  Verity,  1559,”  a  work  of 
John  Bradford  the  Martyr,  was  bought  by  Rodd  the  bookseller,  for  (we  be¬ 
lieve)  11.  We  have  the  most  unquestionable  authority  for  saying  that  it  was 
bought  for  the  British  Museum.  It  was  right  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
At  the  price  it  was  a  great  catch.  A  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in  editing 
the  works  of  Bradford,  and  has  striven  in  vain  to  see  this  book,  would  have 
given  double  the  money  for  it.  No  doubt  it  is  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
nobody  can  find  it.  It  may  be  in  the  catalogue,  but  under  what  head  or 
title  no  cruiser  on  that  intricate  ocean  has  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover.  It  certainly  is  not  Where  it  ought  to  he,  under  “Bradford,  John,” 
nor  under  “  Complaint,”  nor  under  “  Verity.”  A  e  do  not  at  all  think  there 
is  any  dishonesty  in  the  matter,  only  a  great  deal  of  over-refined  bibliogra¬ 
phical  subtilty.  Seven  pounds’  worth  of  the  nation’s  money  lies  loeked  up 
iu  the  British  Museum,  put  away  somewhere  or  other,  as  a  lottery- ticket 
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used  to  be  ;  ;md  v ears  lienee,  long  after  the  edition  now  publishing  has  been 
completed,  will  turn  up,  a  great  prize  to  somebody. — Gentleman’ s  Magazine 
fur  October. 

Mr.  Lumle\  lias  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  A 
Commission  d  a-  named  by  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  report  on 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  retrieve  the  theatre  from  the  disorder  into 
which  it  had  fallen  ;  and  the  Commission  having  unanimously  reported  that 
they  knew  of  no  man  who  offered  so  many  guarantees  of  success  as  Mr. 
Lumley,  from  hi-  pecuniary  means,  his  capacity,  his  energy,  and  his  libe¬ 
rality,  "the  Minister  has  adopted  the  recommendation,  and  given  to  Mr. 
Lumley  hi-  official  nomination. 

The  Vicar  of  ltlackburn  lias  consented  that  the  forthcoming  oratorio  o(  De¬ 
borah  shall  take  place  in  the  parish-church. — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  as  an  ensign  of  the  Fifty-second  Eegiment 
of  Foot  is  stationed  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  has  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  lie  strolled  out  in  the  evening  to  the  docks,  stumbled  over 
a  chain,  and  fell  into  a  “gut  ”  connecting  George’s  and  Canning  Dock  ;  he 
struggled  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes,  till  some  persons  came  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  lie  was  then  too  much  exhausted  to  clutch  the  grapnel  thrown  to 
him  ;  but  a  man  descended  by  the  rope,  and  held  him  up  till  a  boat  could  be 
brought  to  the  spot.  The  Marquis  was  taken  to  a  receiving-house  hard  by, 
and  restoratives  were  employed :  in  two  hours  lie  revived,  and  iu  a  short 
time  lie  was  quite  recovered. 

Mrs.  Graham  ascended  in  her  balloon  last  week,  on  the  occasion  of  a  be¬ 
nefit  at  Vauxliall  Gardens  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Gale.  She  made  a  safe  de¬ 
scent  in  Hackney  Marshes,  and  was  emptying  the  balloon,  when  some  brick- 
makers  and  other  rough  fellows  who  had  assembled  threw  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  upon  the  machine,  tearing  the  silk  and  cordage,  and  causing  considerable 
damage. 

Herr  Harm  it/  has  been  playing  two  games  of  chess  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  Glasgow  t'he.-s  Club,  blindfolded.  After  a  long  contest,  the  opponents  of 
Herr  Harrwitz  in  one  case  resigned;  the  other  game  was  played  till  a  very 
late  hour  at  night,  and  then,  the  result  being  certain  success  for  Harrwitz, 
the  game  had  t..  be  postponed. 


Nearly  every  railway  from  London  ran  cheap  excursion- trains  last  Sun¬ 
day,  taking  in  the  aggregate  several  thousands  of  persons  to  divers  attractive 
localities. 

Three  thousand  labourers  arc  at  present  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  works 
of  the  Birkenhead  Docks. 

The  mud  produced  on  the  macadamized  part  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  is 
to  be  turned  lo  account.  A  person  named  Tabourcau  has  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  carry  it  away  for  the  purpose,  after  having  had  it  carefully  washed 
and  sifted,  of  having  the  silicious  particles  made  into  bricks  to  clean  knives 
with.  A  hectolitre  of  the  mud  produces  ten  bricks,  which  are  sold  at  20 
centimes  each,  and  so  give  2  francs  for  each  hectolitre.  It  is  said  that  a  good 
workman  can  earn  20  francs  a  day  by  this  new  kind  of  industry.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  affirmed  that  the  city  of  Paris  is  about  to  adjudicate  for  three,  six,  or 
nine  years,  the  privilege  of  taking  off  the  mud  iu  question. — Moniteur  du 
Soir. 

A  Genoa  journal  exposes  the  sham  miracle  of  the  winking  Virgin  of  Bi¬ 
mini,  and  publishes  a  diagram  showing  the  manner  in  which,  by  pulling- 
certain  wires,  a  priest  concealed  in  the  drapery  produces  the  pretended  mi¬ 
raculous  effect. 


An  inque  -t  u  as  begun  on  "Wednesday  sennight  on  two  of  the  persons  who 
perished  Dy  the  wreck  of  the  Superb.  Joseph  Johnson,  the  engineer,  stated 
that  the  vessel  had  never  passed  so  near  the  rocks  before ;  ho  did  not  know 
why  they  tool,  that  course  on  the  present  occasion.  When  the  steamer  struck, 
the  cutter  Jupiter  was  six  or  seven  miles  distant,  and  she  bore  down  to  the 
aid  of  the  Supoib.  The  passengers  and  their  luggage  wore  taken  on  board 
in  a  boat,  a  portion  at  a  time  ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  crew  also  quitted 
the  wreck,  after  saving  what  they  could.  Thirty  feet  of  the  stern  of  the 
Superb  went  underwater  when  she  struck.  Amy,  a  sailor,  stated  that  Flem¬ 
ing,  the  mate,  was  at  the  wheel  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Ho  told  Amy 
he  was  going  to  pass  through  the  rocks,  as  lie  had  done  several  times  in  the 
Camilla.  PriauD,  the  master,  cried  out  twice,  “ Port !”  but  Fleming  took 
no  heed;  Priaulx  again  shouted,  “Port!”  Fleming  then  obeyed,  but  the 
vessel  struck  directly  after. 

On  Thursday,  a  number  of  witnesses  were  examined.  Mollet,  a  sailor, 
said  he  let  do"  n  the  small  boat,  and  jumped  into  it ;  numbers  followed ;  the 
plugs  were  out,  and  it  filled.  It  was  imprudent  to  attempt  the  passage 
through  the  rocks.  “  We  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  three  boats  out  with 
us,  but  we  had  then  only'  two.  Our  long-boat  was  about  nine  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  would  hold  ten  or  twelve  persons;  the  other,  four  or  five.”  Gau- 
din,  the  second  mate,  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  got  into  the 
other  boat  .  that,  too,  had  no  plug,  but  Gaudin  kept  the  water  out  with  his 
foot.  When  there  were  fifteen  or  eighteen  people  iu  the  boat,  the  master, 
Priaulx,  leapt  into  it,  and  caused  it  to  capsize  :  but  for  that,  the  mate 
thought  all  the  people  in  the  boat  would  have  been  saved.  If  the  Superb 
had  escaped  one  rock  she  must  have  gone  upon  another.  Thomas  Ilaiuon,  * 
fisherman,  detailed  how  lie  saved  some  persons  who  were  struggling  in  the 
water.  He  has  known  the  rocks  for  thirty  years,  and  they  are  not  the  least 
practicable  for  a  steamer.  Priaulx  told  him  he  took  that  unusual  course  to 
show  his  passengers  the  wrecked  Polka.  Several  passengers  gave  evidence, 
principally  narrating  their  own  adventures. 

The  schooner  Charles,  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  has  been  lost  oft"  Holy- 
head.  The  master,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  with  the  crew  of  three  men, 
all  perished. 

More  than  100/.  has  been  subscribed  to  reward  the  Portpatrick  boatmen  for 
their  good  conduct  at  the  wreck  of  the  Orion. 


The  sentcin-i  of  Hannah  Curtis,  who  was  convicted  of  poisoning  her  hus¬ 
band,  has  been  definitively  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  When  the 
decision  was  announced  to  her,  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  she  fainted  :  it  seems  she 
expected  a  free,  pardon  to  follow  her  reprieve  from  execution. 

Dalv  and  MTadden,  two  soldiers  of  the  Fifteenth  Eegiment,  have  been 
landed  at  Gravesend  by  a  ship  from  Colombo,  having  been  brought  as  pri¬ 
soners  from  Ceylon  to  meet  a  charge  of  murder  committed  in  England  before 
they  went  to  the  East. 

The  Lincoln  Association,  apparently  a  body  of  farmers  who  have  combined 
to  protect  their  property  from  thieves,  have  obtained  a  bloodhound  to  track 
sheep-stealers.  Trials  have  been  made  of  the  animal’s  powers  ;  and  in  one 
case  he  tracked  part  of  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  for  three  miles,  across  fields,  a 
railway,  roads,  and  a  river. 

A  man  employed  on  the  Eastern  Union  Eailway,  the  other  day,  discovered 
a  dog  busy  in  a  turnip-field;  he  watched,  and  saw  the  dog  draw  several  tur¬ 
nips  from  the  g  round  with  his  mouth,  and  convey  each  to  three  men  who 
were  standing  in  a  lane.  The  thieves  and  their  canine  agent  ran  off  when 
they  saw  the  railway-officer  approach. 

As  the  Enterprise  steamer,  which  plies  between  Rotterdam,  Ipswich,  and 
Yarmouth,  was  entering  the  latter  harbour  yesterday  week,  she  ran  against 


the  pier,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  wood-work  of  the  paddle-box ;  dis¬ 
covering  to  the  astonished  Customhouse-officers  about  160  pounds  of  manu¬ 
factured  tobacco  dangling  down  among  the  paddle-work  machinery,  in  such 
a  position  as  no  mortal  would  have  ever  dared  to  search.  Bradley,  the  en¬ 
gineer,  is  now  in  custody  on  the  charge. — Essex  Standard. 

During  the  year  1849  the  Police  of  Leeds  arrested  1830  persons, — a  less 
number  than  in  any  year  since  1822,  except  1824.  The  criminality  of  Leeds 
has  been  steadily  decreasing  of  late  years  :  if  the  arrests  iu  1849  had  been  in 
proportion  to  those  of  1822,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  the  total 
would  have  been  3607  instead  of  1830. 

The  Mansfield  poachers  have  become  so  numerous,  that,  to  “insure” 
themselves  against  emergencies,  they  have  actually  established  a  “  protec¬ 
tive  fund.” — Derby  Mercury. 

Several  towns  in  the  province  of  Posen  have  recently  been  honoured  with 
visits  from  one  of  the  most  skilful  rogues  whom  modem  times  have  heard  of. 
He  first  appeared  in  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  in  Posen  itself ;  where- 
he  presented  himself  under  the  title  of  Prince  Altieri,  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Legate  from  the  Pope,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
lie  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  was 
provided  with  passports  and  other  legitimations ;  or  they  are  so  skilfully 
forged  as  to  render  detection  impossible,  lie  remained  some  days  in  Posen, 
performing  church  services ;  preaching,  praying,  and  blessing  the  poorer 
classes,  while  he  indulged  the  higher  with  visits  and  the  honour  of  kissing 
his  hand.  The  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  appears  to  have  been  among  his 
dupes.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  Legate’s  remittances  did  not  arrive  at  the 
expected  time,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  unpleasant  medium  of 
borrowing  from  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  The  Archbishop,  confiding  in  the 
promise  of  the  Legate’s  influence  with  the  l’ope  being  used  in  his  favour,, 
kindly  assisted  him  out  of  liis  temporary  difficulties  wfitli  the  loan  of  400 
thalers ;  other  clerical  dignitaries  took  compassion  on  their  influential  supe¬ 
rior,  and  lent  him  smaller  sums.  The  amount  which  the  rogue  managed  to 
collect  in  this  way  is  estimated  at  about  4000  thalers ;  with  which  of  course 
lie  vanished.  In  Guescn,  another  small  town  in  Posen,  he  imposed  a  long  un¬ 
paid  bill  upon  the  landlord  of  the  hotel ;  who,  deeply  impressed  with  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  his  guest,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  alter  the  name  of 
his  house  to  Hotel  Prince  Altieri.  Previously  to  his  visit  to  Posen,  Prince 
Altieri  had  honoured  Dantzic  with.  a  visit ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  succeeded 
in  borrowing  1000  thalers  from  the  Bishop  of  Pelplin.  The  Police  are  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  pseudo  Prince,  w'ho  is  known  now  to  be  a  IVilna  Jew. 


A  porter  in  the  Eue  St.  Lazare  at  Paris  has  had  a  surprising  escape  from 
maiming  or  death.  AVliilc  in  the  gutter  of  the  house  cleaning  windows,  he 
fell  over  the  parapet  into  a  yard ;  a  number  of  lines  were  stretched  across 
the  yard  and  were  covered  with  clothes  ;  by  those  lines  and  clothes  his  fall 
was  broken,  and  he  escaped  unhurt. 

A  fellow  who  had  been  drinking  too  much  took  oft"  liis  clothes  on  the  high- 
level  bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  leaped  into  the  river.  Though  the 
descent  was  eighty-six  feet,  he  was  not  hurt,  and  he  swam  till  a  boat  reached 
him. 

A  horse  in  an  open  truck,  conveyed  by  one  of  the  trains  on  the  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury  line,  last  wreck,  was  so  alarmed  by  the  sudden  transition  of 
light  to  darkness  when  the  carriages  entered  a  tunnel,  that  he  leaped  out., 
and  was  afterwards  found  quito  unhurt  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  through 
W'hich  he  had  walked  after  the  train. 

A  mad  dog  has  done  much  mischief  near  Halifax,  by  biting  animals,  that 
appear  to  have  attacked  others  :  a  horse,  a  donkey,  a  mastiff,  two  sheep,  and 
twenty  deer  in  Kirkless  Park,  have  fallen  victims  to  hydrophobia,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  original  sufferer. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  -?lst  September,  at  Boulogne,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ilenry  Graves,  of  a  son. 

On  the  22d,  at  Woodside  House,  Ayrshire,  Mrs.  Cochran  Patrick,  of  Ladyland,  of 
a  son,  who  only  survived  a  few  hours. 

On  the  26th,  at  Tregoyd,  near  Ilay,  Viscountess  Hereford,  of  a  son. 

On  the  26th,  at  Brussels,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Turner,  of  a  son. 

On  the  29th,  at  Hyning,  near  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brandreth,  of  a  son. 

On  the  30th,  at  "Wildernesse  Park,  the  Marchioness  Camden,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  30th,  at  Colne  House,  Cromer,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Edward  N.  Buxton,  Bart., 
M.l’.,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  1st  October,  at  the  Bectory,  Tooting,  the  "Wife  of  the  Rev.  It.  \Y.  Greaves, 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  20tli  September,  at  Duncrub  House,  Perthshire,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Richardson,  of  Ballathie  and  Kinnaird,  to  Martha,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Hollo. 

On  the  26th,  at  Saffron  Walden,  Thomas  Edward  Scudamore,  Esq,,  to  Ellen  Theo¬ 
dora,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Nicholas  Bull,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  Saffron 
Walden,  Essex,  and  of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire. 

On  the  26tli,  at  West  Hoatlilcy,  Sussex,  the  Iicv.  George  Clifford  Pease,  M.A.,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Clarissa,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Turner, 
Esq.,  of  Gravetye  Manor,  Sussex. 

On  the  26tli,  Adolphus  Augustus  Tumour,  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Tur- 
nour,  Rector  of  Tatterford,  Norfolk,  to  Mary  Anne  Elizabeth  Grace,  only  child  of 
Alexander  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Park  House,  Stainmore,  Westmoreland. 

On  the  1st  October,  at  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Dr.  Charles  Thomas  Coote,  Eel- 
low  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Ratcliffe  Travelling  Eellows, 
youngest  son  of  Richard  Holmes  poote,  of  the  Grove,  Blackheatli,  and  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  l-’rances  Sophia,  younger  daughter  of  William  Lewis,  Esq., 
of  Woburn  Place,  and  of  Gray’s  Inn. 

On  the  1st,  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Walter  Cary,  D.I).,  of  Chiches¬ 
ter  House,  Brighton,  to  Prances  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Butler 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Southampton. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  19th  June,  at  Labuan,  near  Borneo,  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  II.E.I.C.S. ; 
in  his  36th  year. 

On  the  fith  July,  at  Victoria,  Hongkong,  Major  Vincent  J.  Biscoe,  commanding 
officer  of  Royal  Engineers  in  that  settlement;  in  his  56tli  year. 

On  the  21st  September,  at  Glenearradle,  Argyllshire,  Lady  Munro,  Widow  of 
Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart.,  Iv.C.B. 

On  the  24tli,  drowned,  in  consequence  of  the  wreck  of  the  Superb  steamer  on  her 
passage  from  St.  Malo  to  Jersey,  Mr.  John  Reid  Jackson,  of  Cork  Street,  Burling¬ 
ton  Gardens,  and  Hampstead;  in  his  50tli  year.  His  only  son,  John  Reginald,  aged 
15,  and  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Percy,  aged  14,  perished  at  the  same  time  ;  leaving 
three  younger  children  almost  unconscious  of  their  sad  bereavement. 

On  the  26th,  at  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  William  Atherton;  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  54th  of  his  ministry  amongst  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  was  a 
laborious,  faithful,  and  eloquent  pastor,  and  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  that  of  President  of  the  Conference,  in  the  year  1846-7. 

On  the  26th,  at  Lanark,  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Lanark,  and  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  that  burgh. 

On  the  27th,  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Right  Hon.  CUandos  Lord  Leigh;  in 
his  60th  year. 

On  tile  27th,  at  Belle  Vile,  Scvenoaks,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry-  Austen,  fourth 
son  of  the  late  Francis  M.  Austen,  Esq.,  of  Kippington,  in  the  same  county. 

On  the  27th,  in  Mabledou  Place,  Burton  Crescent  the  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  M.A.„ 
Assistant-Keeper  in  the  department  of  Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum  ;  in. 
his  62d  year. 

On  the  28th,  the  Rev.  Gaius  Barry,  Rector  of  Little  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire ;  in 
his  80th  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Horton  Rectory,  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  having  been  Rector  of 
the  parish  fifty-five  years. 
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On  the  28th,  in  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  Thomas  Amyot,  E.«q.,  F.R.S., 
ITS. A. ;  in  his  70th  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Cheltenham,  Commander  Francis  Beaumont,  R.X. ;  in  liis  G3d  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Brighton,  Major-General  James  Durant,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

On  the  29th,  at  Cheltenham,  Elizabeth,  Relict  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Morgan, 
D.I).,  late  Rector  of  Headley,  Surrey. 

On  the  29th,  in  Hardrcs  Street,  Ramsgate,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens;  in  his  90th  year. 

On  the  29th,  at  his  residence,  St.  Andre’s,  neat  Bruges,  IBnry  Berney,  Esq.,  third 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Berney,  B  ut. 

On  the  30th,  at  Pendyffryn,  near  Conway,  Rear-  Admiral  Sir  John  Marshall,  of  Pen- 
y-Gardden,  Denbighshire,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  gig;  in  his  (54th  year. 

On  the  1st  October,  at  Sidcup,  Thomas  Henry  Plasket,  Escj.,  of  Clifford  Street, 
nnd  of  Sidcup  Place,  Footscray,  Kent,  late  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office  for  the  Home  Department;  in  his  78th  year. 

On  the  3d,  at  Southsca,  Portsmouth,  Catherine  Letitia  Dandridge  ;  in  her  25th 
year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

M  r.  Loftus  Wigram  was  yesterday  elected,  without  opposition,  as  a 
“fit  and  discreet  burgess  ”  to  represent  tlic  University  of  Cambridge  in 
tbe  House  of  Commons.  About  fifty  members  of  the  Senate  were  pre¬ 
sent  :  Mr.  Wigram  attended,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  his  sup¬ 
porters. 

The  statement  of  a  weekly  chronicle,  said  to  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
Court  influence  and  favour,  that  the  Reverend  Henry  Wilbcrforco  had 
not  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  had  returned  to  bis  late  living  of 
East  Farleigh,  is  quite  incorrect.  Mr.  Wilbcrforco  (my  informant  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  proceeding)  was  confirmed  by  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mechlin  last  Saturday  week,  and  his  children  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  along  with  him,  Mrs.  Wilberforeo  having  been  received  before 
they  left  England.  Mr.  Wilberforeo  was  received  at  Brussels — his 
children  at  Mechlin. — London  Correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Herald. 

We  exceedingly  regret  to  state  that  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
still  continues  in  the  same  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  health 
as  we  have  already  described.  Indeed,  his  recovery  is  now  considered 
very  doubtful,  l’rayers  for  his  Grace’s  recovery  arc  offered  up  on  the 
Sabbath  at  Worksop  and  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clum¬ 
ber. — Lincoln  Gazette ,  Oct.  4. 

There  is  unusual  stir  among  the  authorities  of  the  Customhouse.  Last 
week,  intimation  was  given  that  the  annual  month's  leave  of  absence 
accorded  to  each  of  the  landing-officers  was  suspended  for  the  present. 
This  is  occasioned  by-  an  extra  demand  for  service,  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Board  that  a  measurement  should  be  taken  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  deposited  in  the  vaults  at  the  London  and  St.  Katherine 
Docks.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  herculean  task 
has  been  undertaken.  Landing-waiters  have  been  brought  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Bristol,  and  other  first-class  ports,  to  assist ;  and  in  addition,  the 
aid  of  fifteen  Excise-officers  has  been  called  in.  If  the  Board  do  not  rest 
satisfied  with  an  “  average,”  the  time  required  for  a  perfect  survey  can 
only  be  reckoned  by  tbe  year.  It  is  believed  that  this  step  has  sprung 
■out  of  the  charge  of  fraud  against  some  of  the  dock  companies. 

The  Taris  papers  of  yesterday  make  an  immense  pother  out  of  an  al¬ 
leged  coolness  between  President  Bonaparte  and  General  G'hangnrnicr.  The 
cause  is  alleged  to  he  the  President’s  grossly  obvious  courting  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  with  tbe  “  crustula  blandi  ” — sandwiches,  champagne,  and  cigars — 
with  which  he  regales  the  soldiery  at  liis  constant  reviews.  At  a  review  on 
the  plain  of  Satory,  on  Wednesday,  General  Changamicr  presented  him¬ 
self  an  hour  before  the  President,  in  order  to  escape  accompanying  him  in 
his  carriage ;  and  ns  soon  as  the  strictly  military  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  over,  while  tho  champagne  corks  were  flying,  ho  abruptly  left  the 
field,  and  returned  to  Paris  by  the  train.  Tho  ostensible  objection  of  the 
deneral  to  these  military  festivities  is  that  they  fatally  relax  discipline. 

Madame  do  Yaines,  a  niece  of  M.  Guizot,  was  severely  burned  a  few 
day's  ago  at  the  Chateau  do  Villelouet,  her  dress  having  accidentally'  taken 
fire ;  and  the  Taris  papers  of  yesterday  announce  her  death.  She  was 
-only  in  her  twenty- fifth  y'car. 

No  certain  intelligence  is  received  today  from  the  Schleswig  forces  before 
Frederichstadt.  It  is  rumoured,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Danes  have  re¬ 
covered  some  lost  ground,  and  are  sure  of  aid  from  the  chief  body  ;  on  tbe 
other  hand,  that  tho  town  was  completely  surrounded  and  must  surrender. 

The  Washington  steam-ship  arrived  off  Cowes  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
Las  telegraphed  her  latest  dates  from  New  York.  These  extend  to  the 
20th  September,  and  are  as  barren  of  nows  ns  the  advices  received  earlier 
in  the  week,  which  presented  no  intelligence  of  the  least  interest. 

The  West  Indian  mail-steamer  Trent  also  arrived  at  Southampton  this 
morning.  The  accounts  from  Jamaica,  to  the  13th  September,  report 
that  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  the 
local  authorities,  out  of  Sir  Charles’s  refusal  “to  pay  the  legal  tax  on  his 
income.” 

It  was  stated  in  a  St.  Lucia  paper,  that  the  Emperor  Faustin  the  First 
of  Hayti  had  been  assassinated  by  his  Prime  Minister. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Sirrcll,  gold  and  silver  refiner  of  the  Barbican,  a  trades¬ 
man  doing  a  large  and  profitable  business  of  an  apparently  respectable  cha¬ 
racter,  was  yesterday  arrested  by  the  Police  on  a  charge  of  receiving  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  stolen  plate  with  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
obtained.  A  large  quantity  of  plate  was  stolen  from  tlic  residence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richards,  a  Catholic  clergyman,  at  Bootle,  near  Liverpool.  The 
officers  visited  Mr.  Sirrell’s  on  Wednesday  at  noon,  and  seized  the  goods:  they 
telegraphed  the  seizure  to  Liverpool,  and  received  instructions  to  arrest  Mr. 
Sirrell ;  they  did  this,  and  from  discoveries  they  replied  with  directions  to 
arrest  parties  at  Liverpool  :  this  was  also  done,  and  Mr.  Sirrell  has  been 
taken  before  the  Liverpool  Magistrates  and  remanded  till  Tuesday. 

A  Jury',  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Wakley,  yesterday,  returned  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  Police-Sergeant  Nathaniel  Eaton  Bushell,  for 
causing  the  death  of  James  Geary,  a  plasterer,  living  in  Marylebone. 
Bushell  owed  Geary  a  grudge,  arrested  him  without  cause,  and,  with  another 
Policeman,  beat  him  and  used  him  with  such  cruel  violence,  on  pretence  of 
his  resisting  their  authority,  that  he  sank  and  died.  The  other  Policeman 
cannot  now  be  identified. 

John  Lambourne,  of  Watlington  in  Oxfordshire,  has  been  committed  to 
Oxford  Gaol  on  the  verdict  of  a  Coroner’s  Jury,  declaring  that  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife.  The  poor  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  garden,  covered  with 
blood  ;  trades  of  blood  marked  her  staggering  efforts  to  reach  tho  house.  Her 
husband  has  constantly  beaten  her,  frequently  sworn  he  would  kill  her,  and 


exclaimed  that  “when  be  could  get  rid  of  that  old  brute,  lie  .■■••uld  have  a 
charming  wife,  and  a  family.” 

The  Jury  cmpanuelled  at  St.  Ilelicr’s  in  Jersey  to  inquire  into  the  loss  of 
life  by  the  wreck  of  the  Superb,  have  returned  u  verdict  ascribing  tie  wreck 
to  culpable  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Captain Friaulx,  and  charging  impru 
dence  against  the  mate,  Fleming,  who  steered. 

From  the  heated  ruin  of  the  fire  in  Mark  Lane,  a  cash-box  was  taken  on 
Thursday,  the  silver  and  gold  coins  in  which  were  fused.  Tbe  gold  coins 
adhered  together,  but  preserved  the  sharp  impress  of  the  die.  On  the  same 
day'  one  hundred  and  fifty  pockets  of  hops  were  rescued  almost  wholly' 
uninjured. 

The  wild  and  wooded  lands  around  Dorking  were  tin  -n -no  of  a  kangaroo 
hunt,  on  Monday',  with  the  Wootton  pack  of  beagles.  A  kangaroo  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  escaped  four  months  ago,  and  has  ranged 
quite  wild  ever  since.  The  animal  led  tlic  hounds  a  tremendous  run  at  a 
pace  incredible  for  such  an  animal;  it  was  at  last  driven  into  a  pond  and 
captured  by  a  groom,  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  man 
received  some  painful  embraces. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Stock  Exchakgi:,  Friday  Aitkkxoon. 

Scarcely  any  fluctuation  or  business  has  occurred  in  the  English  Funds. 
The  quotations  of  Consols  have  been  nearly  the  same  during  the  whole 
week  as  at  the  close  of  business  this  afternoon — namely.  !’<i  ;  j\  Money,  in 
the  language  of  Lombard  Street,  is  rather  higher  than  it  bus  been,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  approaching  payment  oftlie  quarter’s  revenue  in  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  any  prospect  of  a  permanent 
increase  in  its  value.  The  rates  of  exchange  upon  tlic  principal  Continental 
cities  are  without  improvement,  and  in  some  cases  rather  lower;  but  this 
state  of  tilings  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  extensive  exportation  of  bullion. 
The  books  of  the  various  Stocks,  tlie  dividends  upon  which  become  due  on 
10th  instant,  will  open  for  private  transfer  on  the  11th.  'The  dividends  will 
bo  paid  to  the  public  on  Monday  the  14th  instant. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  business  has  been  nlmc-t  entirely  confined  to 
Mexican  and  the  South  American  Stocks ;  in  which,  howcvci ,  the  transactions 
have  been  unusually  limited.  Some  demand  has  occurred  fa-  Venezuelan 
Bonds,  both  Active  and  Deferred.  The  dividend  paid  upon  IVmvian  Stock 
for  the  half-year  just  ended  has  been  at  the  rate  of  l  •  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num.  This  rate  will  continue  till  April  1852,  when  an  increase  of  another 

per  cent  will  occur;  and  the  dividend  of  October  1852  will  lie  at  the  rat" 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  ;  thereafter,  a  biennial  increase  of  per  cent  will 
take  place,  until  the  dividend  reaches  6  per  cent.  Russian  Stock  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  is  steady  within  a  trifle  of  our  last  quotations,  as  arc  the  Dutch 
and  other  Northern  European  Bonds. 

The  Share  Market  has  been  heavy,  and  shown  symptoms  of  reaction; 
which  were  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  for  although  rbc  prices  of  some 
of  the  principal  shares  declined  in  the  course  of  the  week,  the  quotations 
have  in  most  cases  been  reestablished,  the  prices  of  today  being  quite  as  high 
and  in  some  cases  above  those  of  last  week.  A  considerable  rise  lias  occurred 
in  York  and  North  Midland;  occasioned,  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  failure 
of  some  brokers  at  Leeds,  who  had  speculated  largely  for  the  fall  in  this 
Stock,  and  whose  inability  to  deliver  the  shares  sold  by  them  has  occasioned 
a  rise  in  the  market.  The  new  Stamp  Act  comes  into  operation  oil  the 
11th  instant:  the  alteration  that  will  then  take  place  in  tlic  stamps  upon 
railway  transfers  will  be  much  in  favour  of  purchasers,  especially  of  small 
amounts.  Under  the  old  law,  the  stamp  upon  20 1.  was  10*.  ;  20/.  and  under 
50/.,  1/.;  50/.  and  under  150/.,  1/.  10s. ;  150/.  and  under  300/,  2/.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  tlic  stamps  will  be 
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Saturday  Twj-.i.vf,  o’Ci.ock. 

Consols  are  J  lower  this  morning,  being  quoted  961  j  both  for  Money  and 
Account.  In  the  Foreign  Market,  there  is  no  movement.  No  business  has 
yet  been  transacted  in  Shares. 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  96^  4 

Ditto  for  Account .  9G|  | 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  shut 

3}  per  Cents .  shut 

Long-  Annuities  .  shut 

Bank  Stock .  shut 

Exchequer  Bills .  03  66exd.| 

India  Stock .  2(50  208 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  89  91  pm 

Belgian  4  A  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  G  per  Cents .  99  101 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  99  101 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  7G9 

Dutch  2^  per  Cents .  57^  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  88]  9} 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  184G  ...  31  } 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents  .  79]  80} 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1812.  32. A  3 A 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  182 1.  8G  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  11 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  <  nN.  lS.'i  ] 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  184*2  .  38]  9 

Venezuela  , , ,  f , . .  .  .  ,  32. A  3^ 


iSljnifrr.a  unit  3Httsrr. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre,  which  was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  under  the 
joint  lesseeship  of  Messrs.  Kean  and  Kecley,  started  vary  cheerfully,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  was  an  aspect  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
and  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  which  augured  well 
for  the  future.  So  little  did  the  new  lessees  find  to  their  hand  in  the 
shape  of  scenery,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  made  their  own 
country,  like  the  Dutch.  The  little  difficulty  occasioned  by  this  circum¬ 
stance  will  most  likely  prove  an  ultimate  good.  Had  there  been  a  fair 
stock  of  scenery,  the  lessees  would  probably  have  been  tempted  into  a 
mediocre  style  of  production.  As  it  is,  they  are  obliged  to  paint  every¬ 
thing  new,  and  dress  everybody  in  new  clothes ;  and  the  general  air  of 
novelty  is  refreshing.  Wo  do  not  desire  to  see  pieces  better  put  on  the 
stage  than  Twelfth  Night  and  Hamlet  as  they  arc  represented  on  alternate 
nights  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  histrionic  force  in  this  metropolis,  the 
company  at  tlic  Princess’s  is  remarkably  strong.  The  government,  com¬ 
posed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keelcy,  i*  a  powerful 
oligarchy,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Signoria  of  \  enicc.  .Vs  prin¬ 
cipal  adjuncts,  they  have  Mr.  Harley,  sui  generis  in  Shakspei  i  an  clowns; 
Mr.  Wigan,  clover  in  many  departments,  especially  the  eccentric;  and 
Mr.  Meadows,  always  respected  as  a  good  “legitimate  ’  comedian,  though 
kept  somewhat  in  the  background;  while  a  ballet  company,  comprising 
the  grotesque  Flexmore,  tho  accomplished  Mademoiselle  Aurinl,  and  Miss 
Leclerq,  a  promising  young  danseuse,  together  with  a  corps  selected  with 
no  slight  regard  to  personal  beaut}',  enables  them  by  a  pleasing  divertisse¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  literary  portion  of  their  entertainments. 

The  representations  of  Hamlet  by  Mr.  lvcan,  of  Op/wlta  anil  J  win  by 
Mrs.  Kean,  of  the  Gravedigger  and  tho  Clown  by  Mr.  Harley,  of  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Ague  cheek  by  Mr.  Keelcy,  and  of  Maria  by  Mrs.  Keeley,  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  playgoers,  and  are  only  enumerated  here  to  show  the  efficient 
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manner  in  which  the  pieces  at  the  Princess's  are  cast.  Mr.  Meadows  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  character  of  Malvolio,  gives  a  new  version,  by  adding  more 
than  usual  pertness  to  the  usual  formality ;  and  has  thus  occasioned  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  critics,  some  contending  that  his  conception 
is  a  wrong  one,  others  praising  him  for  infusing  new  life  into  a  hard  sub¬ 
ject.  This  result  ought  to  gratify  Mr.  Meadows.  The  great  vice  of  mo¬ 
dern  actors  is  a  habit  of  shuffling  through  their  business  with  as  little  ap¬ 
pearance  of  conception  as  possible ;  and  the  acknowledgment  that  a 
man  has  a  conception  at  all,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  adoption  of 
a  conventional  routine,  may  he  taken  as  a  favourable  judgment.  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  senile  department  is  appropriated,  and 
who  has  appeared  as  Sir  Toby  and  Polonius,  seems  a  well-intentioned  ac¬ 
tor,  with  considerable  artistical  feeling,  but  also  with  much  provincial 
crudity  still  adhering  to  him. 

The  novelty  of  the  theatre,  the  farce  called  Platonic  Attachments,  is  not 
unamusing,  hut  is  nevertheless  commonplace.  The  timid  rake,  who  to 
escape  the  detection  by  his  wife  of  a  shillyshally  amour,  hides  under  a 
melon-frame,  and  mystifies  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  an  umbrella 
which  ought  not  to  have  fallen  into  certain  fair  hands,  is  a  representation 
of  a  class  of  sinners  often  more  vigorously  typified ;  the  chief  novelty 
lying  in  the  precise  nature  of  his  expedients.  However,  a  farce  must  be 
poor  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kccley,  as  a  married  couple  placed  in 
critical  relations,  and  Mr.  Wigan  as  an  off-hand  eccentric  personage  of 
the  modem  genius  “gent,”  cannot  raise  a  laugh. 

The  Adelphi  company  returned  from  the  Ilaymarkct  to  their  proper 
home  on  Wednesday  ;  but  the  event  was  not  marked  by  the  production  of 
any  novelty. 

MUSICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  “  Grand  National  Concerts  ”  in 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  which  arc  to  commence  on  the  loth  of  this 
month.  They  have  been  projected  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  arc  to  be  managed  by  an  “  executive  committee.”  In  their 
general  plan  they  resemble  Jullien’s  Promenade  Concerts,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  embracing  a  much  greater  variety  of  music.  The  di¬ 
rectors  state  their  aim  to  be,  “  to  present  an  intellectual  entertainment 
of  the  highest  order,  embracing  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  masters, 
illustrated  by  the  most  eminent  artistes  in  Europe,  and  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate  consistent  with  prudence  to  themselves  and  justice  towards 
those  whose  interests  they  have  mainly  in  view.”  They  pointedly  dis¬ 
claim  all  partiality  or  exclusiveness,  whether  national  or  individual,  in 
the  ecleetion  of  music  or  of  performers.  The  concerts  are  intended 
“  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  all,  and 
thus  gratify  the  lovers  of  the  higher  class  of  music  as  well  as  those 
who  may  prefer  a  lighter  school.”  Entire  works  in  an  operatic  form 
will  be  given,  but  performed  without  dramatic  action,  like  Handel’s  Acts 
and  Galatea.  Mr.  Macfarren  and  Mr.  Edward  Loder  have  already  com¬ 
pleted  two  works  of  this  description  ;  the  one  on  the  subject  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  tale  “  The  Sleeper  Awakened,”  the  other  taken  from  Telemachm. 
The  committee  are  in  communication  with  Spohr,  Marsehner,  and  Feli- 
cien  David,  for  the  production  of  original  works.  Mr.  Balfe  is  to  be  the 
musical  director;  aud  Signor  Pilodo,  from  the  Jardin  Mabille  at  Paris,  is 
to  have  the  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  light  or  dance  music,  which 
will  consist  of  quadrilles,  waltzes,  polkas,  &c.,  written  expressly  for  these 
concerts  by  the  most  eminent  native  and  foreign  composers. 

Among  the  singers  engaged,  are  Mademoiselle  Angri,  Miss  Poole,  Miss 
Messent,  Mrs.  Newton,  Signor  Calzolari,  Mr.  Bodda,  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves.  Among  the  instrumental  solo  performers,  are  Charles  Halle, 
Thalbcrg,  Molique,  Blagrove,  Sainton,  Sivori,  Hill,  Piatti,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  names.  The  instrumental  band  contains  a  list  of  ninety  per¬ 
formers,  many  of  tbem  of  the  highest  eminence.  There  is  to  be  the  entire 
chorus  of  the  Berlin  Chapel  Royal,  consisting  of  fifty  voices,  (obtained  by 
the  permission  of  the  King  of  Prussia,)  and  a  strong  English  chorus. 

The  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  audience,  are  of  great  magnitude.  The  whole  floor  of  the  house,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stage,  is  to  he  converted  into  an  immense  promenade,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  orchestra,  in  a  way  similar  to  Jullicn’s  arrangement  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  grand  tier  only  remains  as  private  boxes  ;  the  other  tiers 
will  be  open  boxes,  as  in  an  English  theatre,  but  seated  like  stalls.  The 
prices  of  admission  are  to  be — box  stalls,  first  circle,  4s.  ;  second  circle, 
3s.  6<f.  ;  half-circle  and  gallery  stalls,  2s.  M. ;  slip  stalls,  Is.  6 d.  ;  gallery, 
Is. ;  promenade,  Is.  6 d.  But  it  is  stated  that,  “  as  the  committee  mean 
to  he  guided  wholly  by  circumstances,  and  no  wish  or  idea  of  profit  will 
in  any  way  influence  them,  they  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood, 
should  the  returns  justify  any  further  reduction,  that  it  will  be  instantly 
made.” 

This  is  a  magnificent  plan  ;  and,  trusting  that  it  will  be  executed  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived,  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

Exeter  Hall  is  at  present  undergoing  great  alterations  in  its  interior, 
with  the  view  of  removing  its  defects  as  a  music-hall,  and  enlarging  its 
capabilities  for  performances  on  the  greatest  scale.  These  operations  are 
carried  on  jointly  by  the  proprietors  of  the  hall  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  at  a  cost,  wc  understand,  of  not  less  than  5000f.  The  flat  plaster 
ceiling  is  removed,  to  be  replaced  by  a  coach-roof  ceiling,  twelve  feet 
higher.  The  four  heavy  square  pillars  with  the  beam  and  cornice  over 
them,  in  front  of  the  gallery,  are  removed.  The  central  portion  of  the 
wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  has  been  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  seven¬ 
teen  feet  further  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  organ  to  be  thrown  hack  that 
distance  ;  thus  obviating  the  great  inconvenience  hitherto  caused  hy  the 
organ  dividing  the  chorus  into  two  halves,  who  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  each  other.  The  organ  itself  is  receiving  considerable  improvements. 
All  these  operations,  it  is  expected,  will  he  completed  in  the  course  of  No¬ 
vember  ;  when  the  Society’s  concerts  are  to  commence. 


Xrttcrs  fn  fjjf  dBiiitnr. 

INDIAN  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

28 th  July  1850. 

Sin. — In  your  paper  of  the  25th  of  May  last,  among  the  topics  of  the  day, 
I  have  read  one  headed  “  British  India — the  Black  Act,”  in  which  there 
were  certain  misstatements  regarding  the  acquirements  of  the  members  of 
the  Indian  civil  service  and  the  duties  intrusted  to  them.  The  Spectator 
has  such  a  general  reputation  for  impartiality,  that  statements  published  in 


it  arc  received  as  acknowledged  truths,  which,  found  elsewhere,  would  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  ex-parte  assertions.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will 
give  a  fair  consideration  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  :  in  this  I  do  not  expect 
that  you  should  be  led  by  my  report  alone  to  change  your  opinions  or  correct 
errors ;  but  in  justice  to  the  governed  as  well  as  the  governors,  it  is  desirable 
that  your  information,  as  well  as  that  of  other  impartial  men  in  England,  re¬ 
garding  the  working  of  the  Company’s  courts,  should  be  sought  for  elsewhere 
than  within  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Supreme  Courts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  probable  effects  of  the  Black  Act,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  consider  that  this  country  can  scarcely  be  called  a  British  colony.  By 
a  series  of  mostly  uncontrollable  events  the  supreme  power  over  all  India  has 
been  given  to  the  merchant-traders  of  England  ;  and  they  hold  it  in  trust  for 
the  numerous  races,  creeds,  and  castes,  who  have  been  preying  upon  one  an¬ 
other  almost  since  the  infancy  of  the  world.  In  strict  justice,  therefore,  the 
first  people  whose  rights  and  interests  claim  consideration  would  be  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  as  the  most  numerous  race  and  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  land  ;  after 
these,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  come  the  Mahommedans ;  lastly,  the  British, 
Portuguese,  and  mixed  races,  who  are  but  a  small  community  compared  with 
the  three  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  The  privilege  of 
a  separate  legislation  for  the  smaller  number,  of  course  implies  paramount 
rights  belonging  to  this  dominant  race ;  and  if  such  privilege  is  continued, 
the  certain  result  will  be  the  slavery  or  extirpation  of  the  natives. 

European  merchants  and  speculators  have  tor  many  years  been  settled  in 
the  North-west  provinces  of  India.  They  are  connected  with  the  natives 
in  trade,  associated  with  them  in  mercantile  speculations,  united  with  them 
in  agriculture,  and  at  issue  with  them  in  the  Company’s  civil  courts.  I  re¬ 
fer  you  to  such  men  for  an  opinion  on  those  courts.  How  have  they  found 
them  ?  Are  there  much  more  legal  chicanery  and  vexatious  delays  than  in 
England  ?  Have  British  subjects,  generally  speaking,  been  sufferers  by  the 
judges’  ignorance  of  law  and  equity  ?  Would  they  prefer  tho  machinery'  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  this  part  of  India?  You  will,  I  think,  find  that  as  a 
body  they  are  wonderfully  indifferent  regarding  the  introduction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act.  The  only  agitators  are  the  people  in  and  about  Calcutta,  headed 
by  their  lawyers.  The  former  cry  out  for  their  privilege,  the  latter  for  their 
profits ;  and  this  is  very  natural. 

Pardon  this  digression,  which  I  could  scarcely  have  avoided.  I  now  come 
to  the  misstatements  complained  of.  Y'ou  say  that  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  courts  is  transacted.  I  will  not  urge  in  refutation  of  this  charge,, 
that  we  have  to  pass  strict  examinations  in  the  native  languages  before  we- 
can  be  employed  in  the  service  of  Government.  To  this  you  would  reply, 
that  such  ordeals  may  be  got  through  by  successful  cramming  or  the  good¬ 
nature  of  an  examiner,  and  that  long  aud  continued  practice  can  alouc  give 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  language.  Now  the  business  of  the  courts  is 
carried  on  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  In  these 
provinces  that  language  is  commonly  called  the  Oordoo  or  ilindostannee. 
The  civilian  cannot  avoid  speaking  this  language,  during  office  time,  for  at 
least  six  hours  of  every  day.  In  the  cold  season,  when  he  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  district,  living  among  the  people,  lie  frequently  never  speaks  in  any 
other  tongue  for  weeks  and  even  months.  None  of  the  native  officials  of  his 
court  and  none  of  his  servants  speak  English.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  therefore,  he  is  engaged  in  talking  the  language  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  half  at  least  of  liis  conversation  in  India  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  vernacular.  If  this  is  not  the  practice  which  makes  perfect, 
I  desire  to  know  where  and  how  it  is  to  be  acquired. 

You  state  that  the  presidents  of  the  courts  are  engaged  in  the  revenue  de¬ 
partment  one  day'  and  called  upon  to  act  as  judges  the  next.  This  is  so  far 
true,  that  an  officer  who  lias  for  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  been  employed 
in  the  revenue  department  becomes  in  his  turn  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
judge  ;  but,  by  learning  what  are  the  duties  usually  performed  by  a  collector 
of  revenue  in  these  provinces,  you  will  see  that  that  department  is  the  very 
best  of  schools  for  an  Indian  judge  of  civil  suits.  On  this  point  I  would 
refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review  of  last  December,  on  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  North-west  provinces,  and  to  the  publications  by  the  African 
Government  therein  quoted.  The  collector  of  revenue  is  also  a  magistrate, 
with  control  over  the  police  of  his  district.  These  functions  usually  make 
him  well  fitted  to  fill  the  office  of  sessions  judge.  It  is  not  the  ease  that  the 
judge’s  time  is  also  taken  up  with  revenue  duties.  His  work  is  exclusively  ju¬ 
dicial.  In  the  civil  service  promotion  goes  chiefly  byr  seniority1,  and  the  junior 
and  inexperienced  officers  have  the  less  important  duties  to  discharge.  The 
higher  appointments  are  invariably  filled  by  officers  of  some  experience ;  and 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  disproved,  that  every  civil  and  sessions  judge,  and  every 
magistrate  and  collector  in  these  provinces,  possesses  a  very  perfect  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  language  iu  use  among  the  people  and  in  the 
courts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  serious  evils  exist ;  but  they  originate  chiefly  if  not 
altogether  in  tho  defective  morality  of  the  people.  The  extent  to  which  per¬ 
jury  is  carried,  (especially  since  the  abolition  of  heathenish  oaths,)  is  deplor¬ 
able.  The  inferior  native  officials  and  pleaders  are  corrupt  aud  knavish,  and 
there  is  not  among  the  community  that  sense  of  public  duty  and  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  fit  them  for  the  effiee  of  jurors.  But  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied 
by'  an  English  bar  ?  We  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives, 
as  our  eyes  are  fully  open  to  their  defects.  We  rather  become  the  more  cir¬ 
cumspect.  Documentary  and  oral  evidence  are  the  more  carefully  examined, 
and  what  would  be  credited  in  an  English  Court  would  often  meet  with 
merited  suspicion  in  an  Indian  one.  A  habit  of  cross-examination  and  a  per¬ 
ception  of  falsehood  are  acquired  among  us,  that  would  surprise  many  an 
English  lawyer. 

The  charge  of  want  of  practical  experience  and  legal  knowledge  is  brought 
against  us  lightly,  and  is  unfounded.  The  onus  of  proving  it  should  rest 
with  those  who  made  it.  It  originates  probably  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Calcutta.  Those  who  know  us  will  absolve  us  of  the  charge  ;  and  for  those 
who  do  not,  the  civilians  of  these  provinces  desire  nothing-  better  than  that 
before  the  expiry  of  the  present  charter  a  searching  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  nature  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  magistrates  and  judges 
of  the  North-west.  The  inquiry  should  of  course  be  conducted  by  honest 
and  sensible  men  ;  whether  from  London,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester,  no 
matter — we  do  not  fear  the  result. 

If  we  arc  to  have  an  English  bar  to  correct  abuses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  composed  of  better  materials  than  that  of  Calcutta,  which,  instead  of 
checking,  has  heretofore  taken  full  advantage  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  native 
character — joining,  as  they  have  ever  done,  to  assist  the  powerful  against  the 
weak,  and  creating  discord  tlu-ougliout  the  land.  Something,  however, 
should  be  done  ;  for  the  present  system,  by  which  an  Englishman  guilty  of 
fclouy  claims  the  right  of  dragging  his  prosecutor  and  the  witnesses  to  the 
accusation,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  (and  this  in  a  country  where  locomotion  is  slow  and  expensive,)  is 
too  absurd  and  vexatious  to  be  continued  longer.* 

A  Civilian  of  the  North-west  Provinces. 

*  An  Englishman  forged  a  document  in  the  name  of  a  Native,  who  taxed  him  with 
tile  offence.  The  free-born  Briton  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  told  liis  victim  that 
lie  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  prosecute  him  in  the  Supreme  Court,  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  distant !  The  Native  of  course  preferred  putting  up  with  the  loss 
of  his  money.  Tins  is  a  fact  which  I  can  vouch  for. 


October  5,  1850.] 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

FRANCE— HER  PRESIDENT,  PRESS,  AND  PEOPLE. 

Dy  what  fatality  is  it  that  the  French  people,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  brave,  and  generous  in  the  world,  adorned  'with  a  litera¬ 
ture  the  most  searching  in  its  analysis  of  human  nature  and 
personal  character,  should  have  made  such  huge  exertions,  such 
wonderful  sacrifices,  in  behalf  of  “  liberty,”  and  should  find,  in 
each  form  of  government,  precisely  the  same  attacks  on  liberty, 
political  and  personal,  as  those  which  have  provoked  successive 
revolutions  P  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  but  it  still  re¬ 
mains  to  be  asked ;  and  its  solution  really  is  of  considerable  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  science  of  politics.  Possibly  that  solution  awaits 
some  further  turn  of  affairs,  whence  the  historian  may  take  a  more 
complete  view  :  meanwhile,  we  think  a  provisional  answer  may  be 
found,  in  certain  natural  traits  of  the  French  character,  modified 
by  the  transition  state  of  the  people  from  absolute  monarchy  to 
some  form  of  government  as  yet  wholly  undetermined.  For  the 
present  constitution  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  “provisional  go¬ 
vernment.” 

The  most  salient  fact  in  the  political  aspect  of  France  at  this 
moment  is  the  “  Austrian  ”  treatment  of  the  press  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  universal  suffrage.  Every  successive  law  is  tending  more 
and  more  to  bind  the  journalist  in  chains.  The  compulsory  rule, 
that  every  political  paper  shall  be  signed  by  the  writer — whatever 
general  arguments  there  might  be  for  such  a  law — was  intended  to 
bring  the  class  of  political  writers  more  closely  under  the  screw  of 
the  Government.  And  it  has  done  so.  As  the  act  of  a  Republican 
Government,  the  alteration  excites  wonder.  As  the  direct  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  that  caused  the  exile  of  the  despotic  Charles  the 
Tenth,  it  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  naked  transparent  impolicy. 
As  a  provision  for  “  order,”  it  is  singularly  inept.  The  rule  helps 
less  to  silence  rebellion  than  to  blind  the  ruler  to  the  guiding  signs 
and  warnings  of  the  day.  The  greatest  use  of  a  press,  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  a  country,  is  the  func¬ 
tion  that  it  performs  of  exhibiting  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
parties  :  the  rule  which  obliges  every  man  who  holds  the  editorial 
jien  to  attach  his  signature  to  his  section  of  the  work,  deprives  the 
composit  ion  of  its  collective  character,  and  compels  it  simply  to  re¬ 
present  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  few  individuals.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  it  is  .desirable  to  have  out,  for  the  public  service, 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  individuals ;  but  such  will  always  come 
forth  where  the  authentication  is  advantageous.  We  have  seen 
examples  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  any  compulsory 
law ;  and  we  remember  such  in  France,  before  the  recent  enact¬ 
ment.  The  new  law,  in  fact,  is  not  based  upon  any  such  general 
views  :  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  military  law,  proclaimed  for  a 
country  in  “  a  state  of  siege  ”  ;  and  it  signifies  that  the  existing 
Government  of  France  holds  its  plaee  by  a -sort  of  military  tenure, 
which  it  attempts  to  strengthen  by  putting  down  all  the  free 
movement  of  a  conquered  country.  The  prosecution  of  the  mo¬ 
derate  and  orderly  Assemblee  Rationale.,  for  intimating  that  M. 
Persigny  had  come  to  England  to  “  raise  the  wind  ”  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  Government. 

The  Pays  denies  that  M.  Persigny  has  been  here  to  raise  a  loan, 
and  hints  that  the  National  Assembly  will  he  forced  to  make  a 
grant  to  the  President  by  compassion  for  the  pensioners  who  de¬ 
pend  on  his  bounty ;  an  intimation  after  the  fashion  of  Robin 
Hood,  who  pleads  the  wants  of  “  his  children  ”  at  home.  The 
wants  of  the  President  are  no  secret :  for  the  third  time  within 
two  years  he  is  opening  his  beak  for  provision  ;  and  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  get  it.  That  the  French  do  not  understand  the  game  which 
the  close- countenanced  Prince-President  is  playing,  does  not  deter 
them  from  permitting  it  to  be  played  out.  His  policy,  indeed, — 
if  policy  for  the  nation  he  can  he  supposed  to  have — is  inscrutable  ; 
so  inscrutable,  that  we  doubt  its  existence.  His  is  a  srif-policy. 
An  adventurer  recalled  from  exile  to  be  head  of  a  republic, 
he  is  evidently  laying  his  plans  to  obtain  as  much  of  royalty  j 
as  he  can ;  superseding  Louis  Philippe,  who  was  expelled  for 
imitating  the  policy  of  the  man  that  he  had  superseded,  Louis 
Napoleon  imitates  the  policy  of  that  same  Ulysses  untaught  by 
experience.  Louis  Napoleon  has  an  impenetrable  countenance,  j 
unshakcable  courage,  “  a  talent  for  silence,”  and  a  faculty  of  act-  | 
ing ;  he  waits  on  events  ;  meanwhile,  neither  too  generous  nor  too 
farsighted  to  use  the  weapons  that  lie  in  the  bureaucratic  treasury, 
tarnished  as  they  may  be  with  Monarchical  or  Legitimist  odium,  J 
and  oven  with  defeat. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  the  press  that  France  is  to  look  for  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  nor  to  the  Parliament  that  passed  that,  press-law  ;  nor  to  the 
President  that  uses  it.  And  if  it  is  to  the  people,  we  observe  that 
it  is  the  people  which  permits  these  things.  And  why  does  it  per¬ 
mit  them  P  Is  it  that  the  French  people,  however  much  inclined  to 
the  abstract  in  politics — far  more  so  than  the  English — has  not  the 
English  faculty  for  collective  action?  No  doubt,  that  idiosyncracy 
of  the  French  race  contributes.  The  French  sympathize  with  in¬ 
dividuality  and  individualized  power  :  they  adore  a  hero,  they 
regard  each  man  as  a  representative  of  themselves,  and  take 
a  pride  to  sec  the  Frenchman  place  himsolf  in  a  striking  and  dra¬ 
matic  attitude  ;  they  like  the  theatrical  effects  of  military  shows, 
reviews,  and  revolutions.  Rut  they  have  little  taste  for  the  plod¬ 
ding  businesslike  work  of  the  town-council  or  parish-board.  This 
is  the  reason  why  any  good  company  of  political  performers  is 
allowed  to  take  its  turn  on  the  political  stage.  Rut  if  there  has 
been  hardly  time  in  the  half-century -sinoe  France  cast  off  her  an¬ 
cient  despotism — a  period  by  no  means  consecutive  and  regular, 


but  much  broken— for  France  to.  acquire  the  habit  of  popular  and 
local  collective  action,  the  disposition  to  cultivate  that  healthy 
function  of  politics  has  been  shown  in  the  recent  activity  of  the 
Conseils-Generaux.  The  municipal  spirit  is  dawning  in  France  t 
and  that  is  the  true  antagonist  to  the  bureaucratic  fashion  in  which 
the  Republic  acts.  It  is  to  her  people  that  France  must  look  for 
redemption  ■,  and  the  people  seems  to  be  acquiring  the  power  of 
popular  action  in  the  sustained  business  of  local  administration. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRIRUN  AT,. 

A  MEMORIAL  has  been  got  up  at  Lloyd’s  asking  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  establishing  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  to  settle  litigation  in  a 
manner  not  overloaded  and  obstructed  by  technicalities.  About 
the  same  time,  the  act  “  for  shortening  the  language  used  in  acts 
of  Parliament  ”  is  published.  The  two  taken  together  suggest  a 
very  striking  reform  of  the  law ;  a  reform  which,  however  remote, 
does  not  appear  to  be  impossible. 

It  has  long  been  shown  that  the  multiplication  of  words  in  sta¬ 
tutes,  so  far  from  increasing  the  clearness  of  the  purport — 
language  being  incapable  of  exactly  definite  expression — 
only  multiplies  the  chances  of  error  for  the  unwary,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  loopholes  for  the  practised  sharper.  The"  mischief  is 
infinitely  increased  by  the  mode  of  our  lawmaking,  in  the  shape  of 
separate  statutes ;  and  so  is  the  difficulty  of  amendment ;  sinee  the 
excessive  development  of  technicalities,  of  verbiage,  and  of  the 
mass  of  statutes,  keeps  all  but  professional  men  from  acquiring  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  therefore  of  dealing  with  it  as  per¬ 
sons  possessing  a  competent  authority ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
whole  body  of  men  who  do  possess  that  competent  knowledge,  the 
professional  lawyers,  are  wedded  to  the  actual  system,  by  interest, 
by  habit,  and  by  the  esprit  de  corps.  Each  man  fears  that  ehano-e 
would  diminish  the  gains  of  self  and  fellows  ;  he  does  so  because  he 
looks  rather  to  the  litigation  than  to  the  practical  administration 
of  order,  which  is  the  true  function  of  the  law,  or  he  looks  to 
enormous  gains  from  the  few  very  rich  persons,  rather  than  to  the 
general  wants  of  the  community.  This  produces  another  form  ol 
passive  despair — the  public  at  large  abstains  from  law  as  much  us 
possible,  deeming  that  which  ought  to  be  order  in  action,  odious, 
hazardous,  and  sure  only  of  doing  mischief  ! 

The  attempt  made  by  so  important  a  section  of  the  community 
as  the  commercial  body  to  act  upon  the  popular  feeling  attests  the 
force  of  the  motive,  and  also  threatens  the  corrupters  of  the  law 
with  the  most  formidable  retribution.  The  resort  to  a  volunteer 
tribunal  administering  “justice  and  common  sense,”  and  upheld 
by  the  public  opinion  of  those  subjecting  themselves  to  it,  is 
alarming — to  the  conservatives  of  abuse.  It  is  truly  “.republi¬ 
can,”  almost  “communistic”!  Were  it  carried  out  in  practice, 
the  contrast  would  be  really  dangerous  to  the  authorized  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  The  lawyers  would  be  deserted,  or  faimtaleam 
their  profession  anew,  and  practise  in  the  volunteer  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  common  sense.  Good  Heavens  !  how  could  men  of  mature 
years  attain  so  novel  an  art,  which  their  whole  mental  culture  has 
tended  to  unlearn  ?  Seriously,  the  difficulty  to  the  practising  bar¬ 
rister,  dyed  and  warped  to  his  trade,  might  be  insurmountable  : 
and  the  deserted  old  advocates  would  sec  the  practical  conduct  -of 
the  law  leaving  them  for  a  new  body  of  younger  men.  The  more 
likely,  since  the  “  demand”  for  the  new  school  of  advocates  would 
easily  create  the  supply  out  of  the  half-worked-up  material  existing 
in  the  finest  spirits  of  the  youth  in  the  Inns  of  Court, — guided,  too. 
by  some  real  philosophers  in  the  black  gown.  The  volunteer  tribu¬ 
nal,  therefore,  would  not  be  without  its  efficient  bar ;  nor  would 
it  need  to  he  without  the  very  highest  rank  of  assessors. 

Thus  it  is  not  an  extravagant  fancy  if  we  suppose  the  project  *>f 
the  memorial  realized :  what  then  must  be  the  practical  'conse¬ 
quences  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  reform  which  lawyers  have  boon 
urged  to  make,  by  every  argument  of  patriotism  and  even  of  self- 
interest  in  the  long  run,  would  ho  superseded  by  a  new  bodyiof 
law ;  and  the  old  law,  unreformed,  would  be  exposed  in  all  its 
worthlessness — technical  fantastic  “  equity  ”  contrasted  with  genu¬ 
ine  justice.  Next  it  would  he  deserted  ;  and  thus  it  would  he  re¬ 
pealed  by  that  form  of  decree  which  is  perfectly  competent  to  the 
public,  nonusage. 

Now  were  such  a  separate  tribunal  to  be  established,  we  have  no 
belief  that  it  would  endure  "as  a  volunteer  court.  Not  only  would 
moral  influence  be  in  a  greater  measure  transferred  to  it,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  state  would  he  reconciled  to  the  public  will  by  an 
adoption  of  the  new  tribunal  as  .an  authorized  court,  but  the  very 
extremity  of  the  lawyers  would  force  all  exeept  the  excessively 
anile  to  become  reformers.  And  the  act  passed  last  session,  for  en¬ 
dowing  statutes  with  conciseness  of  language,  would  furnish  a  vital 
power  of  reform  which  would  then  come  into  full  play.  It  is  in  the 
verbiage  of  Statute  law  that  idle  technicalities  flourish  most  luxu¬ 
riantly  :  concise  law  tends  to  broader  principles,  leaving  nice  ap¬ 
plication  as  the  proper  function  of  high  and  trusted  judgment.  Tt 
is  for  these  reasons,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  act  for  shortening- 
the  language  of  enactment,  anti  the  memorial  to  set  up  a  volunteer 
tribunal  of  genuine  justice,  make  us  discern,  in  the  far  view,  an 
escape  from  our  preposterous  system  and  practice- of'  law,  alienated 
as  that  is  from  “  common  sense  and  justice.” 

THE  WOOLWICH  AND  CARSH ALTON  SCHOOLS. 
SoMExnrN'G  is  very  seriously  the  matter  in  the  Military  Academy 
|  of  Woolwich  and  its  adjunct  Carshalton :  some  vice  appears  to 
I  have  made  extensive  inroads  among  the  youth  ;  but  what  it  is  docs 
!  not  appear  from  the  obscure  adumbrations  of  the  newspapers 
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These  facts  come  forth  ;  and  they  may  suffice  for  our  notice  of  a 
Tory  odious  topic. 

Yot  very  long  ago,  Woolwich  academy  was  subjected  to  a  Go¬ 
vernment  inquiry ;  and  its  training  proved  to  be  a  disgusting  mix¬ 
ture  of  severity,  neglect,  and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  teachers — 
of  indiscipline,  bullying,  and  low  debauchery  among  the  pupils. 
Among  other  imp:  ovements  was  a  preparatory  school  at  Carshalton, 
which  was  to  train  the  youth  in  moral  sentiments  and  habits  for 
further  education  in  Woolwich.  In  August  last,  ten  of  these 
students  were  transferred  to  Woolwich  ;  a  discovery  led  to  in¬ 
quiry  into  their  conduct— an  inquiry  secret,  searching,  and,  the 
Times  complains,  as  suggestive  as  the  questions  of  monkish  visitors ; 
and  after  the  inquiry  a  circular  is  issued,  calling  upon  the  parents 
of  twenty- three  boys  at  Carshalton  and  ten  at  Woolwich,  to  with¬ 
draw  their  sons.  “  We  believe,”  says  the  Times,  “  that  some  of 
the  parents  thus  aggrieved  have  peremptorily  refused  to  become 
parties  to  the  sentence  by  withdrawing  their  children,  and  have 
preferred  the  exposure  of  the  reality  to  the  far  fouler  imputation 
suggested  by  the  inconsiderate  decision  of  the  Governors.”  The 
youths  have  since  been  expelled. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  scandals  of  this  sort  should  from 
time  to  time  come  out  respecting  our  public  schools  ;  and  it  is  to 
he  suspected,  that  for  one  instance  of  detection  there  must  be  many 
cases  of  corruption  which  escape.  How  is  it  that  society  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  so  many  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years,  without  our 
having  made  better  progress  in  the  art  of  juvenile  training  P  At 
the  best,  these  disastrous  phamomena  are  appalling.  Are  they  in¬ 
dications  of  the  normal  state  of  morals  among  the  wealthier  classes, 
or  are  they  exceptional  enormities  ?  If  they  are  exceptional 
enormities,  then  is  it  horrible  that  bad  management  should  suffer 
youth  to  go  astray  into  that  which  is  to  entail  lasting  disgrace. 
If  the  cases  are  exceptional,  the  exceptions  appear  to  be  fright¬ 
fully  numerous.  But  if  they  are  not — if  these  thirty-three  youths 
are  only  the  victims  of  detection  ! 

In  either  case  we  may  ask,  how  it  is  that  the  arts  of  civilization 
have  not  yet  been  made  to  furnish  a  corrective  of  its  most  destruc¬ 
tive  incidents  P  One  reason,  we  suspect,  is  the  incorrigible  indo¬ 
lence  of  human  nature,  which  makes  parents  forget  their  own 
youth :  the  gentleman  immersed  in  his  books  forgets  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  allurements  which  beset  his  early  years — perhaps  vainly, 
possibly  not  in  vain.  Or  he  may  assume  such  incidents  to  be  an 
inevitable  necessity.  Or  he  may  be  restrained  from  meddling  with 
such  a  class  of  subjects  at  all,  by  a  sort  of  mauvaise  honte.  We 
believe  that  all  these  causes  have  their  effect ;  but  although  parents 
may  evade  the  trouble  or  annoyance  of  active  intervention,  they  do 
not  evade  the  responsibility  of  neglect,  either  as  parents  or  as 
citizens.  They  are  answerable  for  leaving  their  children  to  the 
chances  of  destruction,  for  suffering  corruption  to  eat  into  the  very 
flower  of  society. 

It  is  time  that  honest  and  truly  moral  men  should  break  through 
this  habit  of  reserve,  and  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  however  re¬ 
pulsive  and  troublesome.  Although  it  does  appear  to  be  great,  it 
does  not  look  insurmountable.  It  will  not  be  surmounted,  indeed, 
if  the  reformers  undertake  their  task  in  a  puny  spirit  which  flinches 
from  searching  scrutiny  or  vigorous  dealing  with  the  needful  mea¬ 
sures.  But  some  leading  facts  are  obvious  enough,  and  they  point 
at  very  salutary  changes,  involving  neither  exposure  nor  humilia¬ 
tion  to  individuals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  not  within  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  numbers  of  youth  should  be  congregated  and  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  society.  What  we  may  call  the  conventual  part 
of  school  usage,  is  in  its  nature  artificial  and  hazardous.  But  this 
inevitable  incident  should  be  frankly  confronted  ;  and  if  artificial 
necessities  require  such  congregation  of  youth,  artificial  resources 
should  supply  the  proper  corrective.  The  common  idea  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  too  much  limited  to  book-learning ;  which  is  in  fact  far 
from  being  the  most  important  element  of  education.  That  error 
not  only  leads  to  misapplication  in  training,  but  to  wrong  selection 
of  teachers  ;  who  are  chosen  too  much  for  their  erudition,  too  little 
for  their  tried  capacity  in  the  art  of  training ;  still  less  for  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  youth,  or  what  is  essentially  necessary  to  an  effective 
knowledge,  a  living  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  youth.  Many 
a  clerical  and  learned  certificate  will  be  given  to  a  Dominie  Samp¬ 
son,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  learned  tongues,  but  utterly 
incompetent  to  manage  or  direct  the  young.  The  student  learns 
Latin  and  Greek  from  the  Dominie ;  “  life  ”  from  some  illicit  pro¬ 
fessors  not  recognized  by  state  or  by  parents.  How  much  better 
it  would  be,  if  properly  accredited  and  qualified  professors  would 
wisely  and  practically — which  does  not  mean  pedantically  and 
rigidly — teach  to  the  youthful  gentry  of  England  that  most  need- 
fill  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  life  ! 


REYIYAL  OE  THE  BOBBER  TRADE. 

Robbers  of  striking  adroitness  or  daring,  consigned  for  some  time 
to  the  melodramatic  theatre,  are  again  visiting  real  life,  with  an  j 
audacity  that  is  embarrassing  to  lovers  of  orderly  ease.  Several 
cases  of  recent  occurrence  are  calculated  to  disturb  the  reliance  on 
Hew  Police,  gas,  and  other  modern  improvements,  in  the  most  un-  j 
pleasant  manner.  And  although  the  newest  rohbers  prove  to  be 
quite  up  to  the  standard  in  point  of  audacity,  they  do  not  show 
any  improvement  in  point  of  good  feeling.  There  is  more  of  the 
Dick  Turpin  in  them  than  of  the  Claude  du  Yal. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Holiest  will  instil  forgotten  alarms  into  the 
bosom  of  many  a  family.  Mr.  Holiest,  perpetual  curate  of  Erim- 
ley  Grove,  near  Earnborough,  is  resting  at  night  with  his  wife, 
when  they  are  awakened  by  the  presence  at  their  bedside  of  two 


masked  men ;  they  call  out,  they  ring  bells,  and  ultimately  raise 
an  alarm ;  but  not  without  a  desperate  struggle  and  the  use  of 
mortal  weapons  ;  the  ruffians  at  last  make  off,  and  then  Mr.  Hol¬ 
iest  discovers  that  he  is  wounded — mortally,  for  he  dies  in  a  few 
hours.  It  appears  that  three  men  had  effected  an  entrance  by  the 
removal  of  one  bolt  in  the  scullery-window,  and  they  carried  off  a 
good  deal  of  property.  The  mode  of  the  robbery  showed  that  it 
had  been  well  calculated,  and  that  the  men  were  experienced  in 
such  crimes.  Erom  this  case,  it  is  fo  be  inferred,  that  robbery  of 
property,  at  present — for  there  are  fashions  even  in  burglary — is 
accompanied  by  bloody  violence;  also  that  if  there  is  property  in  a 
country-house,  the  hindcrance  to  intrusion  should  not  rest  upon  a 
single  bolt. 

The  robbery  of  the  Reverend  0.  E.  Yidal,  of  Arlington  in  Sus¬ 
sex,  was  not  fatal,  probably  because  the  victim  did  not  resist.  His 
room  is  entered  at  night,  successively,  by  two  masked  men,  one 
carrying  a  sword,  the  other  an  axe-handle ;  he  is  forced  down 
stairs,  and,  with  the  edge  of  a  sword  at  his  throat,  compelled  to 
disclose  the  place  where  he  keeps  his  money.  In  both  this  case 
and  the  other,  the  robbers  did  not  make  off  precipitately,  but  deli¬ 
berately  regaled  themselves  with  good  fare. 

The  attack  on  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  startling.  Three  “  gentlemen  ”  are  admitted 
“  on  business”;  they  negotiate  the  purchase  of  medals  :  and  while 
Mr.  Cureton  is  stooping  over  a  drawer,  a  strangulating  machine  is 
put  round  his  neck,  he  is  left  in  a  dying  state,  and  the  robbers  car¬ 
ry  off  a  booty  in  medals.  That  Mr.  Cureton’s  life  remains  to  him, 
is  certainly  not  due  to  their  mercy.  This  last  outrage  is  committed 
in  broad  daylight,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  the  very  centre  of  London, 
surrounded  by  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Yet  the  attempt  is  as 
dai'ing  as  any  ascribed  to  Jack  Sheppard. 

To  the  most  daring  class  of  desperadoes  the  common  appliances 
for  the  protection  of  society  afford  a  sort  of  shelter  for  more 
effectual  ambush.  The  efficacy  of  the  Police,  for  example, 
upon  the  whole  is  such  that  no  blundering  criminal  can  escape  de¬ 
tection,  and  such  outrages  as  the  three  we  have  mentioned 
seem  to  be  nearly  impossible.  But  the  habit  of  security  disarms 
vigilance  against  the  assault  of  men  so  utterly  reckless  of  the  law. 
If  the  possessor  of  property  must  not  trust  a  single  bolt  at  night, 
the  possessor  of  very  portable  property  must  not  trust  strange 
companions,  although  they  may  seem  “  gentlemen.”  The  moral  of 
it  all  is  distrust.  The  adventures  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  are  once 
more  becoming  common  realities ;  and  the  blind  unconsciousness  of 
the  victim  on  the  stage,  who  persists  in  holding  his  head  to  receive 
the  blow  most  conveniently,  would  seem  to  have  been  adopted  into 
actual  life.  "Will  the  public  persist  in  that  nonchalance  P  Hardly: 
in  future,  a  Mr.  Cureton  will  suspect  every  strange  “  gentleman,” 
and  will  prevent  his  “getting  behind  ” ;  every  Mr.  Holiest  will  have 
more  bolts  to  his  scullery,  and  to  the  inner  doors  of  his  house. 

Not  that  we  would  advocate  a  timid  fear  of  all  contingencies  : 
but  precaution  is  not  timidity,  especially  where  baits  to  needy 
desperadoes  exist  in  the  shape  of  portable  property.  We  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  a  gentleman  of  known  honour,  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  a  political  offence  in  the  days  of  high  Toryism,  report 
the  confidential  opinion  of  a  burglar  whom  he  encountered  in 
gaol,  as  to  the  best  obstructions  against  midnight  entry.  For  a 
street-door,  the  robber  said,  a  chain  is  a  more  perplexing  obstruc¬ 
tion  than  locks,  bolts,  or  bars ;  both  at  windows  and  doors,  bells 
are  a  serious  disturbance ;  but  worst  of  all  is  a  little  yapping 
dog,  that  does  not  attack  intruders,  but  runs  away  barking. 

INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PAUPERS. 

It  has  occasionaUy  fallen  in  our  way  to  notice,  that  the  subject  of 
industrial  employment  for  paupers  did  not  receive  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  Poor-law  Inquiry  in  1833 ;  for  reasons  very 
natural.  The  main  abuses  of  the  old  law  were  malversation  of 
parish-funds,  the  custom  of  premium  on  the  breeding  of  paupers, 
excessive  rating,  and  jobbing  in  pauper  labour ;  and  therefore  the 
subject  of  industrial  employment,  although  it  was  not  wholly  ne¬ 
glected,  was  rather  beside  the  main  purpose  of  the  inquiry  or  of 
the  reforming  statute.  But  the  facts  elicited  by  the  preliminary 
Commission,  and  also  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  new  law,  suggest  the  expediency  of  further 
investigation.  Such  supplemental  inquiry  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
longer  postponed.  Some  incidents  of  the  Poor-law  administration 
attract  a  growing  attention.  The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  under  that  head  has  increased.  The  system  of  settle¬ 
ment  is  operating  to  drive  the  labourer  out  of  the  rural  districts 
into  the  towns ;  thus  placing  him  at  a  distance  from  his  work,  and 
burdening  the  town  with  the  taxes  fairly  chargeable  on  the  country. 
Measures  on  these  points,  we  conceive,  are  only  standing  over  for 
a  favourable  opportunity.  Taking  into  view  a  series  of  years, 
the  increase  of  involuntary  idleness  among  the  ablebodied  poor 
is  another  provocative  to  attention.  Some  energetic  boards  of 
Guardians  are  carrying  on  experiments  that  still  more  concentrate 
observation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  employment. 

We  mentioned  the  Sheffield  experiment  soon  after  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  its  progress  has  been  very  inte¬ 
resting.  A  farm  has  been  taken,  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  moor¬ 
lands  ;  a  farm-building  has  been  erected  on  the  land,  with  stone 
quarried  on  the  spot ;  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  and  is  now  in 
great  part  ready  for  subletting,  after  supplying  provisions  towards 
the  necessities  of  the  Union  Workhouse,' — all  the  work  of  pauper 
labour.  The  Guardians  are  restricted  by  law  from  holding  more  than 
fifty  acres  at  a  time  ;  but  the  object  is  to  take  patches  about  that 
extent  into  the  process  of  reclamation,  and  to  sublet  the  land  as  it 
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is  reclaimed.  The  financial  prospects  are  favourable ;  and  although 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  points  of  detail,  we  understand 
that  the  local  authorities  are  unanimous  in  approving-  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  One  circle  of  facts  which  looks  paradoxical  is  especially 
instructive.  The  work  for  ablebodied  paupers  on  the  farm  is 
harder  than  that  to  which  they  have  hem  used  in  the  workhouse, 
yet  they  uniformly  prefer  it ;  it  is  proved  to  be  useful  indisci¬ 
pline,  since  the  refractory  in  the  house  become  tractable  on  the 
farm  ;  it  operates  as  a  training,  and  many  have  obtained  work  as 
independent  labourers  as  a  consequence  of  their  working  on  the 
farm  ;  although  more  agreeable  than  workhouse  labour,  it  proves 
to  be  a  tetter  test  in  repelling  the  idler,  since  the  applications 
for  relief  have  very  greatly  diminished  among  the  ablebodied.  The 
farm-labour,  therefore,  is  less  disagreeable  than  workhouse-labour, 
more  effective  as  a  discipline,  auxiliary  in  getting  paupers  oft'  the  pa¬ 
rish,  more  effective  as  a  deterrent.  This  last  fact  is  not  quite  so 
paradoxical  as  it  looks :  all  untutored  minds  can  understand  facts 
better  than  woi  ds,  and  when  relief  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  la¬ 
bour,  the  idler  who  has  been  waiting  for  employment  to  come  to  him 
naturally  thinks  that  he  might  as  well  seek  work  somewhere  and 
continue  to  be  his  own  master ;  and  he  does  so.  Thus  far,  we  say, 
the  experiment  is  very  instructive  ;  and  although  it  is  not  yet  to 
le  accounted  conclusive,  it  meiits  clote  observat  on. 

In  some  respects  the  experiment  at  Cork  is  still  more  positive. 
Towards  the  end  of  1847  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse 
and  divers  auxiliary  buildings  amounted  to  7000  ;  the  rates  were 
enormous — 40,000/.  in  the  year.  Early  in  1848,  an  experiment 
was  made  in  setting  the  paupers  to  weave  ;  it  failed  through  bad 
management  ;  but  nine  months  later  a  Mr.  Carr  became  the  super¬ 
intendent,  and  from  that  time  the  house  has  been  a  scene  of  busy 
industry  :  the  paupers  grind  their  flour,  bake  their  bread,  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  clothes,  make  them,  and  perform  other  work  for 
the  establishment.  The  cost  of  maintenance  per  head  has  thus  been 
reduced  from  Is.  4 <7.  to  Is.,  the  rates  from  4s.  or  4s.  6 cl.  probably 
to  2s.  for  the  current  year.  The  Irish  Commissioners,  going  ahead 
of  the  English  Commissioners,  have  so  far  sanctioned  the  experi¬ 
ment  that  they  have  permitted  the  Cork  Guaidians  to  negotiate 
for  the  possession  of  a  farm  ;  which  will  add  agricultural  labour  to 
the  other  works  of  the  union,  and  will  probably  go  very  far  to 
make  the  workhouse  self-supportirg.  The  experiment  has  drawn 
many  visiters  to  the  spot,  among  them  Mr.  George  Hayter,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury. 

Some  disposition  has  been  shown,  in  high  quarters,  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  this  Cork  experiment,  on  dogmatic  grounds  in  political 
economy :  but  it  will  not  do  to  presume  the  failure  of  any  en¬ 
deavour  which  has  had,  thus  far,  such  tangible  evidence  in  its 
favour  as  the  diminution  of  expenditure.  The  interest  as  well  as 
the  pride  of  the  Cork  people  is  engaged  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Carr ; 
the  Sheffield  people  also  feel  a  just  pride  in  having  taken  the  lead 
with  so  important  an  inquiry,  and  they  will  uphold  their  manager, 
Mr.  Watkinson,  at  least  until  the  experiment  shall  have  had  a  fail- 
trial.  Now  the  central  authority,  we  hold,  is  bound,  not  only  to 
watch  these  experiments  very  closely,  but  to  afford  every  needful 
facility  for  a  full  and  fair  trial ;  is  bound  also,  not  to  decide  the 
question  on  dogmatic  grounds,  but  on  a  full  consideration  with  the 
light  of  actual  experience.  The  curse  of  pauperism  is  not  only  a 
national  evil,  but  it  is  too  manifest  in  its  local  pressure  for  any 
likely  endeavour  to  be  neglected  ;  and  there  are  so  many  healthy 
signs  both  in  the  discipline  and  in  the  economical  results  of  these 
attempts,  that  the  public  will  not  permit  the  abandonment  of  the 
inquiry  until  those  promising  signs  shall  have  been  satisfactorily 
refuted.  Should  they  be  confirmed,  many  serious  difficulties  will 
be  removed  from  the  progress  of  Poor-law  reform. 


CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  deduction  of  general  conclusions  from  too  limited  a  range  of 
facts  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  error.  Thus,  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  subscribes  himself  “A  Civilian  of  the  North-west 
Provinces,”  is  misled  in  his  strictures  upon  some  remarks  which 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  on  what  are  called  in  India  the  “  Black 
Acts.”  "We  had  expressed,  inter  alia,  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  competency  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  discharge  of  judicial  functions.  Our  correspondent  ima¬ 
gines  that  he  can  prove  that  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  by  asserting 
that  his  brother  officials  in  the  North-west  Provinces  understand 
Ordoo  and  Ilindostannee,  and  that  the  revenue  service  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparatory  law-school. 

Now  the  North-western  Provinces  are  but  a  fraction  of  British 
India.  According  to  the  last  returns,  they  contain  71,985  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  rather  more  than  twenty-three  millions. 
The  Lower  Provinces  (Bengal,  See.)  contain  154,543  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  rather  more  than  thirty-seven  millions.  The 
“Black  Acts”  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  immense  em¬ 
pire  subject  to  the  East  India  Company — to  Bengal  as  well  as  to 
the  North-west  Provinces,  and  to  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dencies,  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub  to  boot.  The  state  of  allliirs  in 
the  North-west  Provinces  is  rather  a  narrow  basis  for  conclusions 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  India. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  North-west  Provinces,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  our  Civilian  makes  out  a  clear  case.  lie  in¬ 
deed  presents  a  flattering  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
Colleagues j  but,  aware  that  his  unsupported  evidence,  as  partaking 
of  self-praise,  might  be  liable  to  suspicion,  he  refers  for  corrobora¬ 
tion  to  an  article  in  the  Calcutta  Review  of  last  December.  He 
is  rather  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  witness  to  character 


he  has  called  into  court ;  as  the  following  extract  from  the  article 
in  question  will  show — 

“Situated  as  they  were  then,  and  indeed  as  they  are  still,  the  judicial  tri¬ 
bunals  of  this  country  arc  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  building  up 
any  system  of  rights,  to  which  they  are  not  guided  by  the  letter  of  positive 
enactments.  Bound  to  one  spot,  tied  down  by  rigid  laws  of  procedure,  and 
debarred  (as  in  these  provinces  at  least  they  are  taught  to  think  themselves) 
from  admitting  any  evidence  but  that  spontaneously  laid  before  them  by-  the 
parties,  they  must  necessarily-  often  be  misled  by  packed  witnesses  or  partial 
documents.  An  honest  and  intelligent  bar,  the  first  requisite  for  diminish¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  strict  legal  forms  among  an  ignorant  population,  is  still  want¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  At  the  best,  each  new  ease  comes  before  the  courts  in 
an  isolated  form,  detached  from  any  general  principles  or  extended  ex¬ 
perience,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  every  species  of  misconception.  They 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  without  any  mutual  communica¬ 
tion,  and  with  no  provision  for  securing  uniformity  of  sentiment,  except  the 
precedents  furnished  by  the  Sudder  Court.  These  come  few  and  far  between 
as  regards  any  particular  point  on  which  opinions  are  likely  to  be  divided  ; 
while  of  those  which  are  applicable,  some  are  likely  to  be  erroneous,  from 
causes  of  which  the  system,  rather  than  the  judges,  should  bear  the  blame.” 

The  very  article  referred  to  by  the  Civilian  brands  the  local 
courts  of  the  North-western  Provinces  with  incapacity ;  and  an 
article  in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Calcutta  Review  lays  bare  a 
revolting  amount  of  corruption  in  those  courts,  arising  from  the 
absolute  control  which  the  judges,  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
local  customs  and  languages  enables  the  native  practitioners  to 
exercise  over  them. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces,  matters  are  apparently  still  worse.  Not 
long  ago,  all  the  Police  Magistrates  of  Calcutta  with  one  exception 
were  removed  for  malpractices,  at  one  fell  swoop.  If  this  was 
the  state  of  the  bench  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Government 
and  an  English  public,  what  may  it  not  have  been  in  more  remote 
districts,  where,  from  the  absence  of  an  independent  and  intelligent 
public,  there  was  literally  no  control  over  the  magistrates  P  The 
number  of  appeals  in  criminal  cases  from  the  local  tribunals  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,  shows  how  little  confidence  is  reposed  in  their 
decisions.  The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  writing 
on  the  19th  Eebruary  1845,  estimates  their  amount  as  follows — 

“In  the  last  return  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  1843,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  the  Sudder  Court  itself,  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
before  it  on  appeal  was  only  47  short  of  being  equal  to  the  number  of  regular 
trials  referred  to  the  court,  under  the  ordinary  regulations  ;  the  numbers 


being — 

Of  regular  trials .  278 

Of  appeals  .  231 


The  number  of  regular  trials,  held  by  the  Sessions’  Judges,  is  not  given  in 
the  return  ;  but  the  number  of  persons  tried  was  4270.  Supposing  an  average 
of  two  persons  tried  in  each  case,  the  number  of  cases  tried  would  be  2135  ; 
while  the  number  of  appeal  eases  for  hearing  before  the  same  functionaries 
w-as  4294,  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  ordinary  trials.” 

The  want  of  confidence  in  the  local  courts,  evinced  by  such  an 
enormous  number  of  appeals,  will  not  surprise  those  who  keep  in 
mind  the  constitution  of  those  courts.  Before  1832,  all  criminal 
trials  were  held  by  the  judge  aided  by  a  law-officer  :  in  1832  a  law 
was  passed  emancipating  the  judge  from  the  check  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  presence  of  the  law-officer.  The  judge  may  now  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  intelligent  natives,  by  referring  the 
suit  to  a  punchayet  (native  jury) ;  or  by  appointing  two  assessors  ; 
or  by  employing  them  as  a  jury.  But  the  judge  is  not  bound 
in  any  way  by  the  decisions  of  those  assistants.  In  a  recent  case 
at  Houlmain,  as  we  formerly  noticed,  the  jury  declared  the  accused 
not  guilty,  and  the  judge  forthwith  proceeded  to  sentence  him  to 
a  long  imprisonment.  Of  the  character  of  the  magistrates  intrusted 
with  such  arbitrary  power,  the  Calcutta  Review  speaks  as  follows — 

“  That  there  are  several  able,  most  able  magistrates  in  the  country,  we 
are  most  willing  to  allow ;  but  we  most  emphatically  deny  that  they  are 
selected  for  their  office.  They  were  put  in  at  random,  and  have  become  good 
officers  by  experience.  Had  they  been  selected,  the  inefficiency  and  boyish¬ 
ness  of  the  magistracy  would  not  have  been  so  constantly  pointed  out.  *  *  * 
The  civil  service  is  strictly  a  seniority  service ;  and  very  strictly  has  the  rule 
of  date  been  observed.  Without  any  exertion,  without  any  merit,  and  now 
and  then  with  a  slightly  damaged  reputation,  men  are  carried  upwards  with 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  office  of  Sessions  Judge;  and  then  they  are  laid  on 
the  shelf.” 

These  extracts  from  the  very  publication  to  which  our  corre¬ 
spondent  appeals,  show  that  the  provincial  courts  in  British  India 
are  constituted  on  a  false  principle,  and  work  ill.  It  is  futile  to 
oppose  to  such  evidence  assertions  that  the  judges  in  the  least  of 
the  great  divisions  of  India  can  speak  two  native  dialects,  and 
have  picked  up  much  useful  knowledge  in  the  revenue  service. 
The  Ordoo  was  the  court  dialect  under  the  Mogul  empire ;  the 
Hindostannee  is  only  one  of  the  multitudinous  dialects  spoken  in 
|  British  India.  And  the  idea  of  qualifying  a  man  to  act  as  judge 
|  by  employing  him  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  is  about 
1  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  train  men  for  the  bench  at  Westminster 
'  in  the  offices  of  Inland  Revenue  or  the  Customs. 

The  local  provincial  courts  in  British  India  are  radically  bad 
|  and  oppressive  ;  and  the  vice  of  the  Black  Acts  is  that  they  pro- 
1  pose  to  subject  Englishmen  to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  tribunals. 
Three  of  these  acts  transfer  Englishmen  in  penal  cases  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  which  they  are  at  present  subject  to 
that  of  the  local  provincial  courts :  the  fourth,  “  An  Act  for  the 
Protection  of  Judicial  Officers,”  relieves  the  judges  in  the  local  pro¬ 
vincial  courts  from  all  responsibility.  The  effect  of  these  acts,  if  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  confirmed,  would  be  to  place  every  English  trader  and 
settler  in  India  under  the  despotic  power  of  the  Company’s  officials : 
and  this  was  the  intention  with  which  they  were  framed.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  Government  still  regards  with  a  jealous  eye  the  settlement  of 
independent  Englishmen  in  India,  and  discourages  it  indirectly,  by 
making  the  country  as  uncomfortable  to  them  as  possible.  It  is 
mainly  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  English  public 
to  this  fact,  against  the  time  that  the  renewal  of  the  Company’s 
charter  comes  to  be  discussed,  that  we  have  adverted  to  the  Black 
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Acts,  those  characteristic  specimens  of  Anglo-Indian  legislation. 
It  is  only  by  encouraging  Englishmen  possessed  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  self-respect,  and  capital,  to  settle  in  India,  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  couutry  can  be  developed  and  the  civilization  of 
the  natives  promoted  ;  and  this  cannot  be  effected  if  the  Company’s 
Government  are  to  be  allowed  the  power  to  thwart  such  settlement, 
which  they  have  hitherto  exercised. 

DEAD  WALLS. 

Loud  was  the  lament  in  Kensington  Gore  at  the  prospective  rise 
of  a  spectacle  of  industry  in  its  vieinage ;  but  the  dirge  slowly 
died  away,  when  it  was  found  that  neither  a  joint  purse,  patrician 
morgue,  nor  scandal  itself,  was  likely  to  avail  against  the  plain  uti¬ 
lity,  royal  patronage,  and  national  distinction  of  the  project.  But 
now  that  the  signs  are  umnistakeable  of  an  unique  structure  speedily 
emerging,  which  the  Dorians  will  have  the  unbought  grace  of  be¬ 
holding,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  they  should  offer  some 
atonement  for  past  slight  and  opposition.  Eree  interchange  of 
benefits  is  the  cardinal  tendency  of  the  ago ;  and  as  they  will  soon 
be  gratified  by  a  show  unprecedented,  which  the  world  may  never 
see  the  like  of  again,  it  seems  fair  to  meet  it,  on  their  part,  by 
some  reciprocity  of  contribution.  What  we  would  suggest  is,  that 
they  forthwith  erase  the  abominable  dead  wall  that  stretches  before 
them  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Kensington  to  Ivnightsbridge  ; 
and,  as  they  will  soon  have  a  sample  sight  of  all  nations,  let 
all  nations  have  a  sight  of  them.  As  it  is,  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  they  wish  neither  to  see,  nor  to  be  seen  by,  aught 
that  the  world  contains.  But  really  the  senseless  brickwork  in 
question  is  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  Western  entrance  of 
London  ;  and  what  could  have  induced  the  occupants  of  so  many 
recherche  mansions  to  live  walled  in  like  the  inmates  of  peni¬ 
tentiaries  or  lunatic  asylums,  passes  comprehension.  Of  course  the 
right  is  indisputable — that  is  proverbially  consecrated ;  but  it  is 
the  taste  and  wholesomeness  of  the  thing,  and  the  sanction  it  gives 
to  the  common  European  sentiment  of  English  pride,  reserve,  and 
exclusiveness,  that  is  questionable. 

It  is  true,  Kensington  is  not  alone  in  its  glory ;  the  same  clois¬ 
tered  or  Bastile  gloom  may  be  descried  thick  in  Mayfair,  and  the 
Grosvenor,  Cavendish,  and  Berkeley  Square  districts ;  it  lowers 
over  our  most  -beautiful  suburban  hamlets ;  Sheen,  Kew,  and 
Twickenham,  are  studded  with  noble  villas  barricaded  up  like  so 
many  robber-dens  in  the  melancholy  sera  of  the  baronial  wars. 
Who,  with  any  poetic  glow  or  love  of  nature,  has  not  wished  for 
the  trumpet  blast  of  .Tericho  to  lay  flat  the  cold  obstruction  that 
excludes  from  view,  for  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  on  the  ascent  to 
Kichmond  Hill,  the  most  soul- inspiring  landscape  of  the  kingdom  P 
What  is  the  good  of  it  all  P  it  profits  none,  but  curtails  to  many  a 
cheering  gratification.  Nor  is  the  right  quite  clear  :  the  exclusive 
look-out  was  not  bought  by  the  Lord  President,  nor  by  his  neigh¬ 
bours ;  they  have  no  right  to  throw  a  “  blanket  over  the  moon”; 
it  is  a  common  peep,  and  the  thousands  who  yearly  visit  this  fa¬ 
vourite  locale  ought  to  be  free  to  enjoy  it. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  dreary  subject  is,  that  the  epidemic  is 
on  the  increase,  and  descending  from  higher  to  lower  strata.  Even 
the  officials  of  the  British  Museum  claim  to  bewailed  in;  they 
too  hate  the  sight  of  the  profane  vulgar,  and  ask  for  an  em¬ 
bankment  twelve  feet  high  to  hide  their  fastidiousness.  But 
perhaps  a  compromise  may  be  effected  with  these  high  personages 
for  a  dwarf  wall  and  neat  pallisade.  At  all  events,  it  is  time  to 
make  a  stand,  when  our  own  servants  affect  to  be  superior  to  pass¬ 
ing  glances. 

ENPIIILOSOPHIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mesmeric  miracles  are  incredible,  but  they  may  be  true.  We 
may  laugh  at  the  trivialities  of  the  mesmeric  oracle  ;  we  may  see 
through  the  imposture  that  tries  to  feed  on  credulity ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  laugh  at  the  earnest  faith  which  makes  an  Elliotson 
prefer  his  conviction  to  his  professional  interest,  or  a  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  prefer  absolute  sincerity  to  immunity  from  ridicule.  Mes¬ 
merism  has  its  phamomena,  which  are  unquestionably  “  curious  ”  ; 
and  amongst  them  not  the  least  is  the  earnestness  of  minds  cer¬ 
tainly  not  inactive  or  uninformed  in  the  pursuit  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion.  Another  is  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  any  satisfaetory  evi¬ 
dence.  The  evidence  on  the  side  of  the  mesmerists  is  necessarily 
furnished  by  themselves,  and  is  therefore  onesided ;  that  of  their 
opponents  is  vitiated  by  dogmatic  presumption  and  suspiciousness. 
What  we  need  is  a  copious  and  dispassionate  record  of  facts. 

In  temper,  Miss  Martineau’s  account,  published  by  the  Zoist, 
of  the  mode  in  which  a  dying  cow  was  cured  by  mesmeric  power 
— miraculously  recovered  from  a  fever — -is  excellent ;  and  were 
it  certified  throughout  by  herself,  would  be  very  cogent.  A 
cow,  as  Miss  Martineau  says,  is  not  an  imaginative  animal,  and 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  partisan  feeling.  But  a  defect  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  is,  that  Miss  Martineau  does  not  seem  to  have  witnessed 
it  throughout. 

There  is  wanted,  a  series  of  observations  conducted  by  sceptics, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  :  if  some  of  these  philosophers  would 
observe,  and  limit  themselves  simply  to  recording  what  they  see, 
without  presumptions,  guesses,  or  inferences,  we  might  collect  a 
sufficient  body  of  evidence  to  furnish  some  solid  ground.  As  it  is, 
advocacy  is  met  by  onesided  presumption ;  and  the  opponents  of 
the  new  doctrine  even  foist  into  the  controversy  the  authority  of 
“religion.”  In  science  this  is  the  last  resort  of  cowardice.  No 
two  truths  can  be  incompatible :  when  they  seem  so,  it  is  only  the 
imperfection  of  human  knowledge  that  does  not  perceive  the  re¬ 
concilement  :  those  who  oppose  religion  to  science  would  bind  reli¬ 
gion  to  ignorance  and  falsehood. 
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KEKEICK’s  EGYPT  USBEll  THE  PHARAOHS.* 

This  work  is  the  first  sequence  of  Mr.  Kenrick’s  essay  on  Frimmval 
History ;  but  it  hardly  satisfies  the  expectations  which  that  ex¬ 
cited.  To  the  reader  of  the  essay,  speculation  seemed  the  purpose 
;  of  Mr.  Kcnrick,  when,  passing  from  the  general  survey  of  un¬ 
written  story,  he  should  investigate  the  myths,  traditions,  monu¬ 
mental  records,  and  possibly  the  ethnographies,  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Assyrian  empires,  if  he  should  not  travel  to  the  equally 
mysterious  civilization  of  India  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
Ganges.  In  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  however,  there 
is  hardly  any  speculation.  In  so  remote  and  obscure  a  sub¬ 
ject,  with  some  of  the  best  available  authorities  as  yet  uncer¬ 
tain  in  their  interpretation,  there  must  of  necessity  be  frequent 
discussion  as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  the  evidence  :  but 
the  author  scarcely  moves  without  an  authority  of  some  kind, 
while  he  even  seems  chary  in  following  those  channels  of  speeula- 
|  tion  which  he  appeared  to  open  up  in  his  prefatory  review.  And 
perhaps  this  is  best.  Speculations,  however  ingenious,  as  to  the 
original  time  and  place  of  civilization,  or  the  rise  of  any  particular 
empire,  could  scarcely  approach  closer  than  probable  conjecture, 
interesting  to  few.  So  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Egyptian 
society  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  by  the  exploration  of 
monuments,  that  fresh  discoveries  will  rather  extend  or  modify 
conclusions  than  change  them.  If  the  power  of  interpreting 
Egyptian  writings,  the  want  of  a  complete  series  of  records,  and 
possibly  the  dry  nature  of  the  record  itself,  are  obstacles  to  the 
present  completion  of  anything  like  what  we  arc  accustomed  to 
call  history,  there  is  yet  enough  of  facts  accumulated  from  the 
notices  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  partial  interpretation  of  still 
more  ancient  monuments  and  papyri,  to  furnish  classified  lists  of 
Egyptian  monarchs,  and  to  tell  something  of  their  actions  and 
j  characters.  To  digest  the  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of 
Egypt  with  the  acquirements  of  the  scholar  and  the  mind  of 
the  historian,  is  more  especially  useful  at  present :  the  facts  are 
scattered  in  numerous,  expensive,  and  very  often  dry  works  of  a 
'  special  nature ;  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  popularize 
have  been  mostly  by  men  of  flashy  and  superficial  minds,  hardly 
equal  to  the  task. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the'  Egyptian  and  the  Tuscan  people,  that 
while  we  know  little  of  their  public  history,  we  know  a  great  deal 
of  their  private  life,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  a  fuller  idea 
has  been  gained  of  the  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans,  with  all 
the  literary  pictures  and  works  of  art  they  have  loft  us,  than  has 
been  obtained  by  a  half  century’s  examination  of  the  paintings  and 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  therefore  with  judgment  that  Mr. 
Kcnrick  devotes  the  earlier  and  larger  portion  of  his  work  to  a 
general  description  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  amusements  of  Egypt 
under  thePharoahs — in  short,  of  all  those  things  which  go  to  make 
up  the  life  and  business  of  a  people. 

He  opens  his  book  with  a  description  of  the  river  and  valley  of 
the  Nile,  and  of  its  monuments  ;  inferring  from  the  remains  and  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  civilization  ascended  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  did  not  descend  from  Ethiopia.  He  next  considers  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  language  of  the  people ;  and  describes  flic  two 
great  wonders  of  the  world,  the  Pyramids  and  Thebes.  Having 
finished  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  its  existing  remains, 
and  the  ethnography  of  the  people,  Mr.  Kenrick  proceeds  to  what 
may  be  termed  in  a  large  sense  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  amount  of  the  population,  its  industrial  arts  in 
agriculture,  horticulture,  hunting,  fishing,  navigation,  commerce, 
and  mechanical  trades,  are  investigated,  as  well  as  the  military 
equipments  and  modes  of  warfare,  domestic  life  and  manners,  dress, 
and  amusements.  Fine  arts,  letters,  and  practical  science,  (for  Mr. 
Kenrick  denies  the  Egyptians  science  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,)  are  next  considered  under  the  heads  of  architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  music,  the  various  modes  of  writing,  with  geometry, 
astronomy,  astrology,  arithmetic,  medicine,  and  mechanics.-  The 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  is  then  elaborately  examined  ;  and  the 
survey  closes  with  an  account  of  their  constitution  and  laws. 

The  whole  of  these  topics  arc  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
each  other,  and  form  in  fact  a  series  of  essays  or  papers,  in  which 
the  author  brings  together  the  pith  of  extensive  reading  and  in¬ 
quiry,  classical  and  modern.  As  furnishing  a  complete  coup  d’oeil 
of  the  subject  of  ancient  Egypt  and  its  people,  the  work  supplies  a 
want ;  and,  combining  critical  acumen  with  historical  elevation,  it 
supplies  it  well.  At  the  same  time,  it  involves  more  of  compila¬ 
tion  from  well-known,  and  in  some  sense  almost  popular  books, 
than  of  the  original  research  among  volumes  rarely  referred  to, 
which  historians  are  usually  called  upon  to  make. 

The  history  proper  of  Egypt — the  chronology  of  Icings  and  an 
account  of  their  public  acts — is  prefaced  by  a  review  of  the  an¬ 
cient  classical  authorities,  both  Greek  and  Egyptian ;  in  which  the 
author  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  their  value,  and  compares  them 
with  the  results  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  monuments  ; 
Mr.  Kenrick  assigning  a  high  place  to  the  fragments  of  Mauetho, 
even  as  they  have  come  to  us,  at  second  or  third  hand.  He 
then  proceeds  to  use  the  whole  of  these  authorities,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  results  of  modern  interpretation,  to  present  a  con¬ 
secutive  view  of  Egyptian  history,  from  its  doubtful  and  un¬ 
certain  glimmerings  under  the  first  dynasty,  till  the  Persian  inva- 
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sion  by  Cambyses  during  the  twenty-sixth,  and  then,  with  fuller  1 
lights,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  after  the 
Persian  had  a  second  time  been  victorious,  over  the  thirtieth  and 
last  dynasty.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  part  of  his  work,  the 
author  displays  a  wide  and  sound  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
a  critical  judgment,  and  the  power  of  exciting  interest  by  vivify¬ 
ing  the  past  in  general  description.  The  reader,  however,  wdio 
looks  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  great,  masses  of  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory  presented  to  him,  will  probably  be  disappointed. 

The  first  thing  in  Egyptian  story  is  the  evidence  on  which  the 
monumental  inscriptions  rest.  This,  as  is  well  known,  originated 
in  the  discovery,  by  a  Erench  engineer  in  Bonaparte’s  expedition, 
of  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  in  three  different  characters. 

“  One  of  these  being  Greek,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  purpose  of  its 
erection  was  to  acknowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  high  priests,  prophets,  aud 
other  sacred  functionaries  assembled  at  Memphis  in  the  year  196  B.  c.,  at  the 
coronation  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  services  rendered  to  the  sacerdotal 
order  and  to  Egypt  generally  by  the  young  king,  aud  to  decree  him  certain 
honours.  The  Greek  contains  a  command  that  the  decree  should  be  in¬ 
scribed  ‘  in  the  sacred  letters,  and  letters  of  the  country,  and  Greek  letters  ’  ; 
and  it  was  obvious  from  the  inspection  of  the  characters  that  the  first  are 
what  we  call  hieroglyphic,  and  the  second  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
call  demotic  or  demodie,  and  Clemens  epistolographic.  It  was  natural  to 
conclude  that  each  of  the  inscriptions  was  substantially  the  same  ;  and  as  the 
numerals  for  first,  second,  and  third  were  found  in  the  same  relative  position 
at  the  end  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  as  the  corresponding  words  in 
the  Greek,  it  became  probable  that  there  was  even  a  literal  agreement.” 

Yarious  efforts  succeeded  in  deciphering  the  two  by  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  ;  and  Young  and  Cliampollion  framed  a  species  of  alpha¬ 
bet  from  tlic  characters,  which  other  Egyptologists  have  extended, 
assisted  by  passages  in  ancient  writers,  that,  read  by  the  light 
of  the  new  knowledge,  are  now  more  fully  understood.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  succinct  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

“  It  is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for  the  reading 
■and  interpretation  which  Egyptologists  give  of  hieroglyphical  writings..  The 
general  values  of  the  phonetic  characters  are  the  most  firmly  established,  j 
They  are  fixed  by  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  Obelisk  of  Philre,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Ptolemaic  temples,  and  the  monuments  of  the  Roman  times,  where 
the  same  names  occur  in  Greek  or  Latin  characters,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  doubtful.  Such  evidence  cannot  of  course  be  furnished  respecting  the 
Persian  times  or  those  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  But  a  system  which  pre¬ 
vailed  under  the  Ptolemies  cannot  have  originated  with  them,  and  no  reason 
can  be  imagined  why  the  6ame  principle  of  interpretation  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  what  has  all  external  marks  of  identity.  When,  therefore,  the  alpha-  1 
bet  which  has  furnished  us  with  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Cleopatra,  Alexander, 
Cesar,  and  Trajan,  gives  us  also  Kenbot,  Nteriush,  Chshiersh,  and  Artesh- 
eshes,  in  a  country  which  we  know  to  have  been  subject  to  Persian  sway,  we 
•cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  Cambyses,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes.  In 
the  line  of  the  old  Pharaohs  we  must  rely  on  the  evidence  acquired  by  pre¬ 
vious  successful  identifications,  and  the  striking  coincidence  with  the  names 
which  Manetho  professed  to  have  derived  from  monuments  aud  records.  A 
single  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  application  of  this  process.  The  colos¬ 
sal  statue  of  the  plain  of  Thebes,  popularly  known  as  Die  vocal  Memnon,  we 
nre  told  by  Manetho  was  really  the  King  Amenophis.  Fausanias  says,  the 
Thebans  deny  this  to  be  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  say  that  it.  is  a  native, 
Phamcnoph.  Among  the  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  age  which  cover  the 
-legs  of  the  statue,  is  one  in  which  the  writer  records  that  he  has  heard  the 
voice  of  Memnon  or  Phamcnoph.  In  the  usual  oval  ling  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  is  a  group  of  characters,  which  Cliampollion,  by  the  aid  of  his  al¬ 
phabet  already  established  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  mentioned,  read 
Amenothph.  Pli  is  the  Coptic  article,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
convincing  proof  than  this  coincidence  affords  of  the  soundness  of  his  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  pronunciation  of  many  names  not  royal  has  been  ascertained  by 
their  transcription  in  Greek.  Among  authorities  of  this  kind,  the  bilingual 
papyrus  of  Leyden  is  most  remarkable  :  it  is  of  a  late  age,  and  bears  traces  of 
having  been  written  after  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  ;  but,  containing  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  some  hundred  names  in  Demotic,  Hieratic,  and  Greek,  it  enables 
-us  to  ascertain  the  phonetic  value  of  the  characters.  There  must  still  re¬ 
main  some  doubt  in  regard  to  characters  which  do  not  occur  iu  the  spelling 
of  names  whose  pronunciation  is  known  by  their  Greek  or  Latin  equivalents. 
Thus  the  name  which  Cliampollion  and  others  after  him  have  read  Osorta- 
seu,  on  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis  and  the  Eyoutn,  is  read  by  Lepsius  and 
Bunsen  Sesortasen,  and  no  decisive  test  can  he  applied  to  settle  the  dispute.” 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  the 
lately  discovered  art  of  deciphering  Egyptian  writing,  or  rather 
with  the  increased  attention  and  more  extensive  examination  of 
the  monuments  to  which  this  art  has  given  rise,  is  the  proof  of  the 
early  and  general  use  of  records  in  Egypt,  at  a  time  when  the  art 
of  writing  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  certainly  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  inscription. 

“  The  monuments  and  other  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  show  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  practised  by  them  more  extensively  than  by  any  contem¬ 
porary  nation.  They  seldom  raised  an  edifice  without  covering  it  with  in¬ 
scriptions  :  there  remain  obelisks,  statues,  funereal  tablets  in  great  numbers, 
which  appear  never,  except  through  accident,  to  have  been  left  uninscribed  : 
even  articles  of  domestic  and  personal  use  frequently  have  characters  im¬ 
pressed  or  engraved  upon  them.  The  workman’s  tools,  when  buried  with 
him,  are  found  to  bear  his  name ;  cattle  were  numbered  aud  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  ;  garments  are  described  having  one  or  two  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  woven  or  worked  with  a  needle  into  the,  border  after  the 
manner  of  modern  housewives.  Fragments  of  manuscripts  on  papyrus  exist 
of  the  earliest  Theban  dynasties,  perhaps  even  of  the  times  preceding  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Shepherds.  Although  the  Pyramids  externally  no  longer  ex¬ 
hibit  any  inscriptions,  the  stones  of  the  interior  have  hieroglyphics  traced  on 
them,  and  that  too  in  a  linear  form,  which  shows  tlmt  their  origin  was  not 
recent.  Even  if  we  had  not  these  tangible  and  extant  evidences  of  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  art  of  writing  from  near  the  commencement  of  history,  it 
would  he  sufficiently  attested  by  the  pictures  of  Egyptian  life  aud  manners 
which  the  tombs  preserve.  We  not  only  find  sacred  functionaries,  who  from 
a  written  roll  rehearse  the  praise  of  the  god,  or  direct  the  ceremonial  of  a 
coronation,  or  sec  the  fate  of  the  deceased  in  the  funeral  judgment  recorded 
with  tin-  pen,  but  the  same  instrument  is  perpetually  in  use  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  Scribes  are  employed  in  noting  down  the  quantity  of 
grain  deposited  in  a  granary,  numbering  the  cattle  on  a  farm,  or  recording 
the  wcigiit  which  has  been  ascertained  by  the  public  scales. 

“  l-'rom  all  this,  however,  it  would  be  hasty  to  infer  anything  like  a  gene¬ 
ral  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.  Those  who 
are  employed  in  the  offices  above  described  have  the  air  of  being  professional 
-scribes,  such  as  even  now  supply  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  East  the 
w  ant  of  education  among  the  people  at  large.  No  books  ever  appear  among 


the  furniture  of  a  house  ;  no  one  is  ever  represented  reading,  except  in  some 
function  ;  no  female  is  ever  seen  reading  or  writing.  The  inscriptions  re¬ 
lating  to.  religion,  which  arc  beyond  comparison  the  most  numerous,  would 
be  explained,  as  far  as  their  explanation  was-deemed  expedient,  by  the  priests 
and  ministers  of  the  temples  to  the  people  ;  and  those  which  accompany  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  whicli  record  the  exploits  of  the  kings  by  persons  -of 
the  same  order.  The  composition  and  preservation  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
royal  genealogies  aud  annals  belonged  also  to  the  priesthood.  All  the  buuks 
which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  enumerates  were  either  sacred  or  scientific,  aud 
as  such  would  not  only  be  in  the  custody  of  the  priests,  but  would  receive 
then-  interpretation  from  them.  It  seems,  indeed,  from  his  account,  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  belonged  not  to  the  entire  priest¬ 
hood  but  only  to  the  liierogrammateus.  There  was  a  time  when  in  Europe 
the  knowledge  of  theology,  science,  and  in  great  measure  law,  was  attainable 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  which  the  common  people  could 
neither  speak  nor  read,  nor  even  all  the  priests.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
very  analogous  to  that  of  Egypt;  it  gave  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  to  the 
priesthood,  yet  was  by  no  means  devised  for  that  purpose.’  ’ 

The  antiquity,  the  magnitude,  and  till  within  these  few  years 
the  mysterious  purpose  of  the  Pyramids,  render  them  an  object  of 
unceasing  interest,  when  the  writer  is  at  all  equal  to  his  theme. 
In  the  present  case,  they  will  furnish  more  conveniently  than 
anything  else  an  example  of  Mr.  Kenrick’s  power  of  dealing  with 
the  loftier  topics  that  are  continually  turning  up  in  treating  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

“  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  bank  of  the 
Nile.  As  the  traveller  approaches  them  first  across  the  plain  and  then  the 
sandy  valley  to  which  the  inundation  does  not  extend,  he  is  usually  disap¬ 
pointed  by  their  appearance,  which  falls  short  of  the  conception  which  their 
fame  had  raised.  Their  height  and  breadth  are  lessened  by  the  hills  of  sand 
and  heaps  of  rubbish  which  have  accumulated  around  them.  The  simplicity 
and  geometrical  regularity  of  their  outline  is  unfavourable  to  their  apparent 
magnitude;  there  is  nothing  near  them  b_v  which  they  can  be  measured ; 
and  it  is  not  till,  standing  at  their  base,  he  looks  up  to  their  summit,  and 
compares  their  proportions  with  his  own  or  those  of  the  human  figures 
around  them,  that  this  first  error  of  the  judgment  is  corrected.  And  when 
he  begins  to  inquire  into  their  history,  and  finds  that  2300  years  ago  their 
first  describer  was  even  more  ignorant  than  ourselves  of  the  time  and  purpose 
of  their  erection,  he  feels  how  remote  must  be  their  origin,  which  even  then 
was  an  insoluble  problem.  *  *  * 

“  No  reasonable  doubt  can  any  longor  exist  respecting  the  destination  of 
these  groups  of  pyramids.  Not  only  is  it  evident  that  they  have  been  places 
of  interment,  the  only  rational  purpose  that  was  ever  assigned  to  them,  but 
where  any  inscriptions  have  been  found,  they  concur  with  tradition  iu  show¬ 
ing  them  to  have  been  the  sepulchres  of  kings.  Further,  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Egypt,  to  the  lungs  whom  Manetho  places 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  of  whom,  besides  the  founders  of 
Memphis,  five  dynasties  are  expressly  called  Memphite.  Around  the  larger 
structures  which  received  the  bodies  of  the  kings  are  grouped  smaller  pyra¬ 
mids,  in  which  queens  were  deposited ;  aud  the  chief  officers  of  state  and 
religion  were  buried  in  excavations,  near  the  remains  of  their  masters.  The 
animals  whom  the  Egyptians  most  reverenced  had  also  a  place  assigned  them 
near  the  highest  personages  of  the  land,  as  we  find  that  at  the  Labyrinth  the 
bodies  of  the  kings  and  the  sacred  crocodiles  rested  together  in  the  subterra¬ 
neous  chambers.” 

The  Sphinx  “  restored,'”  as  an  architect  would  say,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  author’s  descriptive  power  in  matters  of  art. 

“The  Sphinx  is,  next  to  the  Pyramids,  the  most  remarkable  object  which 
the  hill  of  Gizeh  exhibits.  It.  is  near  the  Eastern  edge  of  the  platform  on 
which  they  stand,  and  its  head  is  turned  towards  the  river.  It  is  nearly  in 
a  line  with  the  Southern  side  of  the  second  Pyramid,  hut  on  somewhat  lower 
ground,  and  has  been  excavated  out  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  Libyan  chain. 
Its  elevation  of  forty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil  serves  as  a 
measure  of  the  extent  of  rock  which  has  been  cutaway  to  build  the  pyramids. 
Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Diodorus,  nor  any  ancient  author  before  the  Roman 
[  age,  mentions  it ;  and  as  it  is  now  known  from  its  inscription  to  bo  at  least 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV,  we  learn  the  hazard  of  relying  oil  nega¬ 
tive  arguments  merely  iu  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity.  In  its  present  state,  with  only  the  head  and  shoulders  visible  above 
the  sand,  which  is  accumulated  by  the  Western  winds  in  the  hollow  space 
around  it,  the  original  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nized.  But  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  exertions  of  Caviglia,  the  sand  was 
cleared  away,  and  some  important  discoveries  made.  Approacliing  from  the 
Nile  when  all  was  uncovered,  a  sloping  descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet 
ended  in  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps  and  a  level  platform,  from  which  another 
flight  of  thirty  steps  descended  to  the  space  between  the  Sphinx’s  feet.  This 
gradual  approach,  during  which  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx  was  kept  constantly 
in  the  spectator’s  view,  rising  above  him  as  he  descended,  was  well  adapted  to 
heighten  the  impression  made  by  its  colosssal  size,  its  posture  of  repose,  and 
calm  majestic  expression  of  countenance.  The  height  from  the  platform 
between  the  protruded  paws  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  62  feet ;  the  paws  ex¬ 
tend  50  feet,  and  the  body  is  140  feet  long,  being  excavated  from  the  roek, 
excepting  a  portion  of  the  back  and  the  fore-paws,  which  have  been  cased 
with  hewn  stone.  The  countenance  is  now  so  much  mutilated  that  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  features  van  with  difficulty  be  traced ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  exhibited  more  of  the  Negro  conformation  than  belongs  to 
the  Egyptiau  physiognomy  generally.  The  head  has  been  covered  with  a 
cap,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains ;  and  which  probably  terminated  when 
entire  in  an  erect  miens,  such  as  is  seen  in  tlic  figure  of  the  Sphinx  on  the 
tablet  which  represents  the  offerings  of  Thothmes  and  Ramoses.  It  had  ori¬ 
ginally  a  beard,  fragments  of  which  were  found  below.  The  space  between 
the  protruded  paws  appears  to  have  served  as  a  temple,  in  which,  at  least  in 
later  times,  sacrifices  were  .performed  to  the  mysterious  deity.  Immediately 
under  the  breast  stood  a  granite  tablet,  and  another  of  limestone  on  either 
side  resting  against  the  paws.” 


MOTJJJT  ST.  LA4VKEXCP.* 

This  fiction  is  as  remarkable-  in  its  way  as  Alton  Jjoelcc,  though 
widely  different  from  that  work  in  subject,  purpose,  and  treatment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  the  writer  of  Blount 
St.  Lawrence  is  now  an  enthusiastic  Ilomanist,  or  rather  a  Ilo- 
manist  who  .sees  in  the  Papal  Church  -nothing  but  what  a  zealous,  a 
tender,  and  an  ardent  mind,  desires  to  see.  By  a  process  of  meta¬ 
morphosis,  not  uncommon  among  lovers,  the  real  is  exalted  into 
the  ideal ;  that  which  is  common  to  many  is  made  peculiar  to  one, 
and  the  claim  to  excellence  which  distinguishes  all  religions  is 
confidently  represented  as  attained  by  the  Church  of  Borne.  The 
frame  of  mind  that  falls  into  these  notions  is  one  that  seems  to  argue 

*  Mount  St.  Lawrence.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea.”  Id  two 
Yolumes.  Published  by  Long-man  and  Co. 
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great  unworldliness  and  inexperience,  as  well  as  a  subjection  of  tlie 
reason  to  the  fancy.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  unless  when  the 
merits  of  the  Church  come  into  view.  A  keener  eye  has  rarely 
scrutinized  the  conduct  and  character  of  well-meaning  but  weak 
or  worldlyminded  Catholics,  or  painted  them  with  more  nice  dis¬ 
crimination  or  a  truer  touch.  The  indifferent  and  worldly  among 
the  Protestants  are  limned  with  equal  truth  and  with  darker  tints  ; 
or  rather,  more  selfish  and  worldly  persons  are  selected  for  delinea¬ 
tion.  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  shown  is  considerable ;  in 
the  traits  which  separate  the  masculine  from  the  feminine  charac¬ 
ter,  even  when  both  are  conjointly  pursuing  the  same  object  and 
not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means,  the  knowledge  displayed  is  pro¬ 
found,  and  the  development  skilfully  natural.  Certain  tricks,  em¬ 
ployed  to  break  off  one  engagement  and  forward  another,  are  so 
clever,  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  end,  that  they  could  hardly 
have  been  invented  save  by  a  woman  or  a  priest.  To  these  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  writer  are  joined  as  much  religious  liberality 
as  it  is  possible  for  an  ardent  Eomanist  to  possess — a  full  in¬ 
terpretation  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  “invincible  ignorance” 
as  regards  salvation  beyond  the  pale ;  the  logic  is  mostly 
sound  and  searching  on  morals  or  social  practices — it  fails  only  in 
reference  to  the  Church ;  the  work  is  frill  of  matter  drawn  from 
observation  or  study,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject ;  the  stylo  is 
full  and  flowing,  and  possesses  a  quiet  and  easy  strength. 

As  a  fiction  deeply  interesting  in  its  story  and  carrying  the 
reader  rapidly  along,  Mount  St.  Laxorence  is  not  equal  to  the  qua¬ 
lifications  the  writer  possesses.  This  arises  from  the  religious 
object,  through  which  jruth  is  sacrificed  to  a  didactic  purpose. 
The  modes  in  which  this  imperfection  is  shown  are  various.  The 
basis  of  the  subject  is  narrow ;  the  persons  whom  the  writer  admires 
the  most  are  too  cold,  too  saintly,  too  stiff,  or  too  weak,  to  excite 
strong  sympathy  in  the  reader;  whenever  the  spirituality  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  is  in  question,  an  inconsistency 
creeps  in,  which,  we  suspect,  would  mar  the  interest  of  the  reader 
if  the  feelings  were  even  more  deeply  interested.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  treatment  interferes  with  the  march.  It  is  narrative 
and  essay  intermingled  :  the  observation  of  a  speaker  in  a  dialogue, 
or  the  actions  of  a  person,  are  continually  followed  by  moral  and 
religious  reflections.  It  is  true,  these  are  so  appropriate  to  the 
scheme  and  purpose  of  the  writer,  that  they  are  not  felt  as  inter¬ 
ruptions,  in  the  way  such  things  usually  are,  and  they  have  an  in¬ 
terest  of  their  own,  like  that  of  an  essay  or  a  sermon :  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  show  that  the  common  story  of  the  novelist 
was  not  the  main  object  of  the  writer. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  main  object  may  be  described  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  inculcate  the  maxim,  that  a  sense  of  our  duty  to  God  (as 
only  truly  expounded  by  the  Romish  Church)  should  be  primarily 
present  to  the  mind,  and  influence  our  conduct  as  well  as  our 
thoughts.  This  large  moral,  however,  is  not  directly  illus¬ 
trated,  but  only  enforced  by  occasional  reflections.  Prom  the 
story  we  glean  that  a  nunnery  should  be  the  primary  object  in  life 
to  a  woman ;  that  a  father’s  wish  to  marry  a  daughter  who  may 
have  hinted  some  childish  liking  for  the  vocation  is  a  sin ;  that  to 
use  his  paternal  influence,  merely  carried  to  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
is  calculated  to  bring  down  punishment  both  on  father  and 
daughter ;  that  for  a  Romanist  to  mingle  with  Protestant  society 
exposes  him  to  all  sorts  of  temptations,  through  our  laxities  and 
forms,  and  liis  politeness ;  that  confession  brings  the  mind  more 
to  regard  and  control  its  thoughts ;  and  that  the  compulsory 
observations  of  stated  offices  compels  more  regularity  than  the 
optional  attendance  of  Anglicans, — though  it  is  not  shown  in  the 
book  how  a  lax  Romanist  can  be  made  to  attend  them.  There  are 
some  other  topics  essentially  of  a  controversial  nature ;  and  the 
usual  controversial  advantage  is  taken,  but  really  for  a  contro- 
vertist  revelling  in  fiction  the  writer  is  very  fair.  If  a  pack  of 
worldly  Nothingarians,  compelled  from  their  position  to  attend  the 
parish-church,  are  put  forward  as  representing  Protestants,  and 
the  covert  “  spiritual  pride  ”  of  the  Tractarians  is  exhibited  in  a 
snubbed  and  subdued  governess,  three  of  the  professing  Catholics 
are  by  no  means  perfect  characters.  Of  course  the  submission  of  the 
English  clergyman  to  the  lord  of  the  parish  is  not  lost  sight  of, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Romanist  priestly  domination.  In¬ 
deed,  clergymen  of  any  sect  scarcely  appear  in  the  book. 

The  story  in  which  the  'writer’s  views  are  embodied  is  this. 
Colonel  O’Donnell,  a  “  tepid  ”  Romanist,  is  anxious  to  have  his 
daughter  Rose  marry  his  adopted  son  Horace  Eerrers.  Horace  has 
all  good  qualities  save  strength  of  mind  and  vital  religion  ;  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  with  him.  Rose  has  had  some  thoughts  of 
becoming  a  nun,  but  easily  yields  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her 
father.  Eor  “various  reasons”- — the  only  weak  point  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  story — Colonel  O’Donnell  does  not  wish  the  engagement 
immediately  announced.  As  circumstances  call  him  away,  Horace 
goes  to  visit  his  travelling  companion  Emilius  St.  Lawrence,  at 
Mount  St.  Lawrence,  the  seat  of  Lord  Staplemore,  the  father  of 
Emilius.  Here  another  match  has  been  made  up,  with  greater  dis¬ 
parity  of  persons  and  with  less  justifiable  motives.  A  niece  and 
ward  of  Lord  Staplemore,  Violet  Mandeville,  is  to  possess  sixty 
thousand  pounds  when  she  comes  of  age  ;  his  lordship,  who  is  poor, 
wishes  to  keep  this  sum  in  the  family,  and  manages  to  engage  her 
to  his  middle-aged  son  by  a  former  marriage.  A  sort  of  sentiment¬ 
al  flirtation  or  attachment  springs  up  between  Horace  and  Violet; 
Lord  St.  Lawrence,  a  formal  and  punctilious  but  chivalrously 
honourable  man,  has  his  attention  called  to  the  probable  state  of 
Violet’s  feelings,  by  his  sister  Mary,  and  offers  to  release  her.  This 
offer  is  made  circuitously ;  and  by  a  series  of  clever  arts  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  St. 


Lawrence  is  made  to  seem  commonplace.  However,  the  match  is 
broken  off;  Rose,  suspecting  Horace’s  attachment,  releases  him, 
and  looks  upon  it  as  a  punishment  for  her  sin  in  forsaking  a 
heavenly  for  an  earthly  spouse.  So  far  all  is  clear ;  but  Violet 
having  found  out  the  engagement  of  Horace,  rejects  him  too ;  and 
the  last  we  hear  of  him  is  that  he  has  eventually  fallen  “  into  the 
deep  mire  of  sin.”  Some  of  the  other  persons  die  ;  some  are  con¬ 
verted,  and  amongst  them  Violet,  who  takes  vows;  while  the 
Church,  no  doubt,  takes  care  of  the  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in¬ 
stead  of  Lord  Staplemore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  true  moral  is  social  or  conventional,  not 
religious,  and  points  to  the  evil  of  made-up  matches.  The  twist¬ 
ing  of  the  story  from  its  natural  channel  in  some  sense  mars  its 
effect.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  story  that  Mount  St.  Laxorence 
should  be  considered,  but  as  a  picture  of  life  and  character  in  one  of 
our  social  aspects,  and  as  a  scries  of  comments  thereupon,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  essay  and  the  sermon, — both  classes  of  comments 
written  by  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  look  at  action,  behaviour, 
and  thought,  with  a  reference  to  Christian  perfection.  The  style 
of  manners  and  general  tone  at  Mount  St.  Lawrence  seems  rather 
characteristic  of  the  squire  than  the  peer ;  but  in  other  respects  wc 
have  a  very  true  and  finished  scries  of  sketches.  The  motive  of  the 
writer — the  exposition  of  the  sin  and  hollowness  of  the  worldly — • 
gives  a  breadth  and  purpose  which  mere  sketches  of  society  arc 
too  superficial  to  attain.  In  like  manner,  the  religious,  moral,  and 
frequently  the  metaphysical  nature  of  the  remarks,  endue  them 
with  a  force  and  freshness  which  the  reflections  of  a  common  no¬ 
velist  very  seldom  reach. 

-Vs  with  many  other  writers,  character-drawing  is  frequent  with 
this  author ;  but  it  is  not  common  character-drawing.  In  addition 
to  a  moral  purpose,  there  is  deptli  and  metaphysical  science  in 
what  he  does.  The  following  analysis  of  Horace  will  not  only 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  writer  in  this  line,  but  as  a  species  of 
prelude  to  the  manner  of  the  story. 

“It  lias  been  seen  that  Colonel  O’Donnell  bad  had  the  guardianship  from 
tender  youth  of  the  son  of  a  dear  friend.  Young  Horace  Ferrers  gave  early 
promise  of  talent,  was  quick  of  apprehension,  and  gifted  with  much  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper,  as  well  ns  with  naturally  engaging  manners  and  considerate 
tact.  To  set  against  this,  an  observer  of  human  nature  might  have  noted, 
that  though  he  outstripped  those  of  his  own  age  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  even  frequently  in  a  short  time  seemed  to  know  as  much  as  his 
masters,  yet  he  wanted  perseverance,  as  well  as  that  true  reverence  for  both 
learning  and  its  teachers  which  those  who  make  the  most  solid  and  lasting 
progress  usually  evince.  Everything  was  so  easy,  and  therefore  everything 
was  really  held  of  little  account.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  on  the  surface 
easy  to  him ;  and  Horace,  who  had  talent,  quickness,  and  penetration,  was 
deficient  in  depth.  His  own  want  <  f  depth  he  transferred,  therefore,  to  the 
subject  he  was  engaged  upon,  and  made  his  power  of  realization  of  it  the 
measure  of  its  extent.  Want  of  depth  and  largeness  of  comprehension  is  a 
fault  much  less  perceptible  to  the  person  himself,  than  slowness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  moreover,  application  will  supply  in  a  great  measure  for  defect  in  the 
latter,  while  nothing  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  former.  Nothing 
will  compensate  intellectually'  for  it ;  morally  it  may,  indeed,  find  ample 
compensation ;  but  if  there  be  shallowness  in  the  moral  nature  also,  the  case  is 
indeed  a  bad  one.  Yet  here,  again,  an  accurate  observer  might  have  found 
cause  for  alarm  ;  he  might  have  feared  that  there  was  more  gentleness  and 
sweetness  in  the  temper  than  warmth  or  steadiness  in  the  affections,  and  more 
of  natural  taste,  likings,  and  repugnances  in  liis  tact,  than  of  a  higher  pru¬ 
dence  or  a  thoughtful  charity.  lie  might  have  noticed  also,  that  although 
there  was  no  striking  deficiency  in  truthfulness,  yet  there  was  more  desire  to 
avoid  what  was  unpleasant  than  to  seek  what  was  good ;  that  there  was  a 
somewhat  languid  want  of  a  simple  and  hearty  admiration  of  what  was  purely 
right;  that  the  true,  the  just,  and  the  good,  was  not  always  the  first,  nor 
ever,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  aspect  in  which  matters  were  regarded 
spontaneously  by  him.  And  yet  this  same  observer  would  at  times  bo  in¬ 
clined  to  hesitate  ;  for  all  this  rather  betrayed  itself  negatively  than  exhi¬ 
bited  itself  positively' ;  and  as  what  did  assume  a  positive  shape  was  certainly 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  charity  and  hope  would  presume  that  the  rest  was 
latent,  and  only  awaited  development.  Yet  will  those  who  are  thoughtful 
trainers  of  youth  deem  the  presence  of  two  or  three  decided  faults  (for  we 
are  not  speaking  of  Gees)  a  real  blessing,  compared  to  the  absence  of  any 
comfortable  assurance  of  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the  more  essential 
elements  of  moral  goodness.  Faults  we  know  how  to  deal  with ;  deficiencies 
confound  us.” 

The  conversations  have  that  quality  which  distinguishes  all 
good  dialogues — an  appropriateness  of  subject  and  manner  to  the 
characters  of  the  speakers,  with  a  spirit  of  life  and  naturalness : 
but  they  have  more—  they  display  an  end,  and  bear  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  graver  questions  that  are  more  or  less  directly  moving  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is  part  of  a  discourse  that  takes  place  between  Colonel 
O’Donnell,  Rose,  and  Horace,  just  before  the  latter  sets  out  for 
Mount  St.  Lawrence. 

“  After  a  short  pause,  Colonel  O’Donnell  started  a  fresh  topic,  addressing 
himself  to  Horace :  ‘  How  did  you  and  young  St.  Lawrence  get  on 
together?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  capitally,’  replied  Horace  ;  ‘  nothing  could  have  done  better.  tVe 
suited  each  other  particularly  well.  Not  that  wc  are  much  alike  ;  but  that 
perhaps  was  all  the  better  :  he  amused  me,  and  he  said  I  kept  him  in  good- 
humour.  There  is  something  odd  about  Emilius ;  hois  very  clever  in  his 
way,  but  he  is  by  no  means  popular.  He  is  a  little  satirical,  and  takes  no 
pains  to  please,  generally  speaking ;  but  I  found  him  a  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panion,  and  never  had  a  disagreeable  word  with  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  glad  you  suited  so  well,’  replied  the  Colonel ;  ‘  it  is  an  acquain¬ 
tance  which  I  think  will  prove  an  advantage  to  you,  and  which  I  am  anxious 
you  should  improve  by  extending  it  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  am  slightly 
acquainted  with  Lord  Staplemore,  but  nothing  further.’ 

“  ‘Emilius  gave  me  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  Mount  St.  Lawrence,’  re¬ 
joined  Horace  ;  ‘  so  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  about  that.’ 

“  ‘Did  there  seem  any  hopes  of  Mr.  St.  Lawrence’s  conversion?’  asked 
Rose  :  ‘  during  all  those  months,  you  must  have  had  many  oppox-tunities 
of  lieailng  his  sentiments,  and  perhaps  many  of  pressing  the  subject  upon 
him.’ 

Horace  laughed,  and  said,  ‘  You  don’t  know  Emilius,  or  you  would  never 
ask  the  question.  Convert  him !  why,  you  must  find  out  first  what  you 
have  to  convert  him  from.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  know  what  you  have  to  convert  him  to,’  replied  Rose  ;  is  not 
that  enough  ?’ 
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“  1  Well,  you  might  he  cleverer  at  it  than  I  should  he,’  rejoined  Horace  ; 

‘  but  I  should  not  consider  him  a  very  promising  subject.  Ho  would  grant, 
for  example,  all  your  arguments  against  Protestantism  in  a  moment.  He 
holds  it  as  cheap  as  I  do  ;  indeed,  he  always  goes  to  mass  in  preference,  if  he 
can,  and  says  the  service  of  his  own  church  bores  him  to  death ;  and  I  fancy 
he  never  attends  it  except  when  at  Mount  St.  Lawrence,  lie  says,  besides, 
that  Catholicism  is  the  only  consistent  religion,  and  that  it  appeals  to  man’s 
real  nature,  which  no  other  does.’ 

“  1 1  am  quite  puzzled,’  said  Rose  :  1  there  surely  must  be  some  hopes  of 
him,  if  he  perceives  the  deep  harmony  of  our  faith,  and  loves  to  join  in  our 
worship.’ 

“  1  Oh,  no,  not  the  slightest,  I  should  think,’  replied  Horace.  ‘  I  know 
why  he  goes  to  mass  :  because  his  taste  is  pleased  with  the  music,  the  vest¬ 
ments,  the  lights,  the  incense,  the  pomp.  He  says  there  is  a  dignity  about 
it ;  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of  worship,  which  the  Protestant  service  docs 
not.  I  remember  his  remarking  to  me  one  day,  as  we  were  coming  away 
from  high  mass,  ‘  How  there  is  something  calculated  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  have  an  actual  reli¬ 
gion  ;  something  awful,  something  loveable  at  the  same  time.  But  how  can  a 
prosy  conversation  between  a  clergyman  and  a  clerk  and  a  few  squeaking  cha¬ 
rity-children  ever  call  up  anything  but  a  yawn  from  those  who  don’t  think, 
and  contempt  from  those  who  do  ?  Ho ;  if  we  must  have  forms,  let  them  be 
grand  and  noble  forms.  Those  who  invented  these  ceremonies  knew  human 
nature  well.’  Then  he  says,  too,  that  religion  will  never  have  any  hold  on 
the  vulgar  without  its  special  observances ;  and  that  here  the  Catholic  religion 
surpasses  the  Protestant,  which  enforces  nothing,  and  so  never  makes 
itself  felt ;  supplying  only  a  bundle  of  opinions  and  a  little  wishy-washy 
advice.’ 

“  ‘  Hut  what,  then,  after  all  does  lie  really  believe  ?’  resumed  Rose  :  ‘  does 
he  think  that  those  forms  which  he  admires  are  after  all  only'  a  mere 
pageant,  well  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  ;  or  does  ho  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  more  in  them  ?’ 

“  ‘Hothing  more,  I  should  imagine,’  replied  Horace.  ‘  Ho  is  a  sovereign 
disbeliever  in  all  sacramental  grace  and  sacerdotal  power.’ 

“  ‘Then  he  is  an  unbeliever  altogether,  I  fear,’  replied  Rose,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  ‘  and  only  thinks  one  religion  more  artfully  planned  than  another  to 
entrap  mankind. 

“  ‘Hot  so,  quite,  cither,’  interposed  Horace  :  ‘I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
fail'  to  say  that  Emilius  was  an  actual  unbeliever — indeed  I  am  sure  it  would 
not ;  but  how  much  he  really  holds  beyond  what  may  be  called  mere  natural 
religion,  I  can’t  say.  My  idea  would  be,  that  ho  believes  that  when  you 
have  deducted  everything  of  form  both  in  outward  observance  and  in  doc¬ 
trine,  there  is  a  sort  of  residuum  which  survives — the  kernel  of  religion  as  it 
were,  which  these  forms  more  or  less  perfectly  embody  for  the  generality, 
who  are  not  able  to  go  further  and  sec  things  in  a  deeper  way.  Still  I 
should  suppose  that  he  held  the  leading  facts  of  Christianity,  as  related  in 
the  Hew  Testament,  to  be  true ;  but  somehow  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
present  to  him  as  realities  ;  be  habitually  regards  them,  I  should  say,  more 
as  principles,  intended  to  have  a  certain  moral  effect.  I  certainly,  however, 
never  heard  him  laugh  at  the  Hew  Testament,  though  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  him  do  so  at  the  Old  :  but  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  the  extent 
of  his  religious  creed,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I  ever  analyzed  it  so  closely 
before  as  your  questions  have  led  me  to  do.’ 

“  ‘  Latitudinarianism  is,  I  apprehend,  very  common  among  Pro¬ 
testants,’  remarked  Colonel  O’Donnell,  ‘  especially  among  men.  Women, 
in  whom  feeling  generally  predominates  over  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
whose  natural  timidity  makes  them  recoil  from  startling  conclusions,  usually 
erect  a  flimsy  kind  of  barrier  between  them  and  this  monster,  which  keener 
intellects  and  bolder  thinkers  would  see  through  and  despise.  They  build  up 
something  to  represent  the  principle  of  authority;  they  either  personify  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  shape  of  some  respected  individual  or  individuals, 
or  they  fill  up  the  frightful  gap  with  the  Bible,  believing  confidently,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  it  flew  down  witli  a  couple  of  wings  from  heaven,  or  some  such 
self-evident  mark  of  authority.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  a  happy  inconsistency,’  said  Rose.  ‘  How  thankful  we  ought  to 
feel,  that  so  many  persons  arc  better  than  they  would  be  if  they  carried  out 
what  they  hold,  and  that  their  hearts  are  so  much  sounder  than  their 
heads !’ 

“  ‘That  is  quite  true,’  replied  her  father  ;  ‘quite  true  as  respects  indivi¬ 
duals.  And  yet  we  have  to  thank  the  Latitudinarians  for  all  the  concessions 
we  have  been  able,  after  years  of  persecution,  to  wring  from  Protestant  in¬ 
tolerance.  Every  point  we  have  gained  has  been  through  the  spread  of  this 
spirit.’ 

“  1  It  may  be  so,’  said  Rose  ;  ‘  and  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that 
what  is  really  so  thoroughly  unbelieving  a  spirit,  must  be  at  heart  more 
fiercely  opposed  to  the  true  faith  than  the  bitterest  sectarianism,  which  per¬ 
mits  o’f  still  holding  souie  positive  belief.  Surely  the  Latitudinarians  are 
only  favourable  to  us,  at  present,  because  their  active  hatred  is  excited  by 
the  bigotry  and  privileges  of  another  body ;  but  when  the  day  comes,  as 
come  I  suppose  it  will,  when  all  are  on  a  level  as  far  as  respects  worldly 
support — for  that  seems  what  things  arc  tending  to — unbelief  will  then  look 
about  it  as  it  has  elsewhere,  and  soon  know  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  its  real 
and  hereditary  foe.’  ” 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  writer  has  much  capability 
for  exhibiting  scenes  of  passion ;  tke  religious  spirit  of  the  book 
keeping  nearly  clear  of  violent  emotional  displays.  In  force  there 
is  no  deficiency,  and  whatever  the  occasion  may  be  the  writer  is 
always  equal  to  it.  The  following  is  the  scene  in  which  Mary 
St.  Lawrence  breaks  to  her  brother  her  opinion  of  the  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  the  match. 

“  The  brother  and  sister  had  now  reached  the  beach,  where  the  prospect 
was  in  harmony  with  the  disposition  just  described.  It  looked  cold  and 
cheerless  and  unlovely,  like  Mary’s  heart.  There  was  a  foretaste  of  winter 
in  the  chilly  October  afternoon.  Lord  St.  Lawrence  shivered,  buttoned  up 
his  coat,  and  remarked  that  he  wondered  at  Mary’s  taste,  for  that  the  beach 
was  not  very  tempting  this  cold  evening ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  voted 
for  returning  home. 

“  Mary  was  lookiug  straight  out  to  sea  with  a  vacant  eye,  for  her  thoughts 
were  directed  inwards;  and,  without  turning  to  her  brother  or  noticing  his 
observation,  she  simply  replied,  ‘  St.  Lawrence,  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you — something  I  was  anxious  to  say  to  you  before  your  departure :  you 
leave  us  early  tomorrow,  do  you  not  ?’ 

“  ILa-  brother  assented. 

“  ‘  What  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  say  will  bo  painful  to  you,  I  know ;  but 
it  is  necessary.  Remember,  however,  that  I  only  am  responsible  for  it ;  I 
am  neither  the  mouthpiece  of  another,  nor  the  retailer.of  what  1  have  heard. 
St.  Lawrence,’  she  then  added,  and  turning  round,  she  faced  her  brother, 
‘  1  am  convinced  that  Violet  does  not  love  you.’ 

“  The  colour  mounted  to  St.  Lawrence’s  face  till  it  tinged  his  very  brow  : 
but  he  answered  with  some  calmness,  ‘  Hot  with  a  romantic  affection,  I  am 
aware;  but  this  I  do  not  expect.  Where  the  difference  of  age  is  as  great  as 
in  our  case,  the  affection  partakes  perhaps  more  of  the  filial  character  on  the 
part  of  the  younger.’ 


“  ‘I  am  no  great  judge  of  filial  affection,’  replied  Mary,  with  somewhat 
of  a  cold  and  melancholy  sneer ;  ‘  but  I  think  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
discover  in  Violet  affection  of  any  character  towards  you.  I  have  observed 
her  now  for  some  time,  and  I  am  convinced.’ 

“  ‘  Your  proofs,  vour  proofs !’  repeated  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  almost  angrilyv 

“  ‘  Rather  I  might  ask,’  rejoined  Mary  calmly,  ‘  what  proofs  can  you  ad¬ 
duce  of  her  love  ?’ 

“  ‘  Violet,’  replied  St.  Lawrence,  ‘  is  a  peculiar  person ;  highminded,  and 
gifted  with  strong  and  energetic  rather  than  soft  and  tender  feelings.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  know  her  well,  and  how  to  interpret  her  behaviour.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  that  I  can  give  no  weight  to  what  you  say,  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Mary,  for  your  wish  to  set  me  on  my  guard ;  but  if  all  you  have  to 
point  out  is  the  absence  of  any  sentimental  display  of  affection  towards  me, 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  this'  fact,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
me  tile  slightest  source  of  uneasiness.’ 

“  ‘But  is  that  aU  ?’  persevered  Mary.  ‘Do  you  reckon  for  nothing  the 
unkindly  ridicule  with  which  she  so  often  insidiously  assails  you  ?  Do  you 
reckon  for  nothing  the  uninterested  manner  with  which  she  habitually  re¬ 
plies  to  any  remark  you  address  to  her  ?  Does  her  face  brighten  at  the 
sight  of  you  ?  Does  she  seem  to  feel  or  lament  your  absence  ?  Does  the 
mere  want  of  sentimentality  account  for  what  occurred  but  the  other  even¬ 
ing  ?  Were  you  blind  not  to  see  that  she  endeavoured  to  avoid  sitting  next 
you  ;  and  that  George  so  well  understood  it,  that,  with  his  usual  silly  good¬ 
nature,  he  lent  himself  to  second  the  attempt?’ 

“Lord  St.  Lawrence  winced,  and  bit  his  lip. 

“  Mary  continued :  ‘  As  long  as  I  could  imagine  that  all  this  cold  beha¬ 
viour  had  no  personal  reference  to  you,  but  belonged  to  her  nature,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  speak.  If  you  were  satisfied,  that  was  sufficient.  But  the  last 
two  days  have  aroused  a  suspicion  in  me.’ 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  asked  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  with  some  excitement. 

“  ‘Ho  more  than  I  say,’  rejoined  Mary  :  ‘  so  do  not  put  a  deeper  meaning 
on  my  words  than  they  are  meant  to  bear.  But  I  have  seen  Violet  look 
animated  and  interested  in  the  society  of  another,  as  I  never  saw  her  look 
in  yours ;  I  have  seen  an  indescribable  something,  which  has  alarmed  my 
pride  for  you.  You  are  angry,  I  see,  at  my  making  such  a  suggestion ;  but 
do  not  answer  me  tiU  you  have  heard  me  out.  I  mean  to  bring  no  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Violet  of  the  nature  you  suspect.  She  is  herself  far  too  proud 
and  highminded  to  suffer  the  slightest  imputation  to  rest  upon  her  :  but 
could  you  bear  to  see  her,  as  your  wife,  lavishing  smiles  upon  others  which 
you  never  share  ?  singing  for  others,  playing  for  others  ?  gratified,  soothed, 
excited  by  their  praise,  while  your  commendation  faUs  coldly  on  her  ear  r 
bright,  animated,  and  interested  when  others  speak  ;  cold,  languid,  and  in¬ 
different  when  it  is  you  who  address  her  ?  Oh,  St.  Lawrence,  could  you 
bear  this  ?’ 

“The  blood  mounted  again  more  vividly  to  St.  Lawrence’s  face  till  every 
vein  stood  out  distinctly  on  his  forehead.  ‘  Ho,  I  cannot  believe  it !’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  compressing  his  lips,  and  clenching  his  hand  convulsively  ;  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  Violet  is  so  utterly  unworthy  of  the  affection  I  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  for  so  long, — Violet,  whom  I  have  regarded  with  such  un¬ 
qualified  admiration  and  such  indulgent  affection  ;  to  whom  it  has  been  my 
pride  and  my  satisfaction  to  offer  little  short  of  homage ;  surely  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  a  mere  youth,  a  stranger,  an  acquaintance  of  two  days,  can 
have  deprived  me  of  that  interest  in  her  affections,  which  I  think,  without 
presumption,  I  may  say  I  in  some  measure  have  merited  !’ 

“‘Stop,’  said  Mary;  ‘  you  misunderstand  me,  as  I  feared  you  would.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  young  Ferrers  has  or  can  as  yet  have  won  any  place 
in  her  heart ;  still  less  that  he  has  diverted  from  you  any  feelings  which  be¬ 
fore  flowed  in  your  direction.  I  do  not  think  that  such  exist,  or  ever  did 
exist :  a  cold  esteem  and  a  kind  of  reasonable  gratitude,  which  warms  not 
her  heart  though  it  may  influence  her  conduct,  is  all,  I  am  assured,  that 
she  has  ever  entertained  for  you.  But  what  I  do  think — and  my  observations 
have  confirmed  me  in  this  persuasion— is,  that  she  could  feel  much  more — 
as  who  perhaps  is  there  that  could  not  ? — and  that  she  is  not  guarded  from 
the  danger  of  such  feelings  being  hereafter  awakened,  by  any  real  or  solid 
affection  for  you.  Violet  is  young,  and  knows  not  as  yet  the  depths  of  her 
own  heart,  or  what  may  lurk  there  ready  to  be  called  forth.  You  are  proud, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  that  pride  at  present  centres  in  her,  and  sees,  or  will  see, 
no  faults ;  but  remember,  Violet  is  proud  too.  Believe  me,  when  married  to 
her,  you  will  be  dissatisfied.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  she  will 
ever  stoop  to  be  guilty  of  anything  unworthy  of  her,  or  derogatory  to  her  : 
but  will  this  content  you  ?  No,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  not ;  and  then  you 
will  complain,  as  you  will  think  you  have  a  right  to  do  ;  and  Violet  will  re¬ 
sent  it,  and  despise  you  for  it,  and  take  it  as  an  insult  to  herself;  and  when 
the  pride  of  your  two  hearts  comes  to  clash  with  each  other,  believe  me  there 
will  be  misery  enough  in  store  for  you.  She  will  believe  herself  to  have 
discharged  all  debt  of  gratitude,  all  obligations  of  honour,  by  becoming  your 
wife,  and  by  conducting  herself  respectably  as  such ;  and  to  expect  anything 
more  from  her,  she  wiU  regard  either  as  the  dictate  of  a  tyrannical  temper 
or  of  an  injurious  suspiciousness.’ 

“  Mary  was  silent.  St.  Lawrence  had  sat  down  upon  the  beach,  and  bu¬ 
ried  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  something  seemed  to  be  working  fearfully 
within.  His  sister  watched  him  quietly,  but  with  a  certain  anxiety.  At 
last  he  spoke,  and  with  more  calmness  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope. 

“  ‘  Do  you  think,  Mary,  that  Violet  wishes  to  break  off  her  engagement  ?’ 

“  Mary  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  scarce  knew  how  to  frame  her 
reply  ;  and  then  answered,  ‘  Of  her  wishes  I  cannot  speak,  or  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  it  is  my  own  conviction  that  it  is  to  fulfil  her  promise  that  she 
marries  you,  and  not  with  any  view  to  secure  her  own  happiness.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  then,  did  she  accept  me  ?’  replied  St.  Lawrence.  ‘  Did  I  not 
give  her  time  for  consideration — nay,  beg  and  entreat  her  to  consider  ?  Vio¬ 
let  has  neither  a  light  nor  a  thoughtless  disposition ;  she  is  one  of  decided 
opinions  and  decided  conduct.  She  must  have  weighed  everything,  I  am 
certain  ;  and  her  determination  must  have  been  the  result  of  reasonable  and 
calm  conviction.’ 

“  ‘  There,  I  think,  you  are  mistaken,’  replied  Mary.  ‘  Violet  has,  it  is  true, 
decided  opinions,  and  an  energetic  mode  of  expressing  them  ;  she  is  also  im¬ 
moveable  where  some  principle  of  her  own  is  concerned.  But  her  will  is  not 
so  unbending  where  neither  her  pride  nor  her  sense  of  honour  are  aroused ; 
nay,  it  is  easily — perhaps  far  too  easily — moved  by  persuasion.  YV  hateyer 
may  have  been  her  motives  for  entering  into  this  engagement,  I  can  readily 
conceive  that  this  act  on  her  part  might  be  anything  but  the  result  of  rea¬ 
sonable  and  calm  conviction.’ 

“St.  Lawrence  looked  up.  The  colour  had  now  faded  from  his  cheek, 
and  there  was  what  seemed  like  the  trace  of  a  tear  upon  it.  Mary  gazed 
wistfully  at  him ;  for  something  like  the  tenderness  of  pity  crept  over  her  as 
she  considered  his  countenance,  hovering  between  youth  and  middle  age,  al¬ 
ready  furrowed  with  the  lines  which  it  begins  to  plant  there,  and  to  which 
his  haggard  look  of  sadness  now  gave  an  older  appearance,  and  reflected  that 
a  disappointment  at  that  age  is  not  a  passing  grief,  but  is  commonly  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  a  whole  life’s  happiness. 

“  ‘  My  dear  brother,’  she  said,  with  more  softness  than  she  usually  dis¬ 
played,  '  ‘  I  feel  for  you.  I  have  given  you  deep  pain ;  but  it  was  necessary. 
Better  anything,  in  my  opinion,  than  what  I  dread  for  you.  I  could  not 
leave  you  unwarned ;  but  I  have  now  acquitted  myself  of  my  obligation 
towards  you.  See,  consider,  and  judge  for  yourself.  ‘Do  nothing  upon  my 
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judgment,  for  I  can  and  do  give  no  advice ;  but  weigh  and  examine,  and 
then  act  dispassionately  and  calmly,  and  as  a  reasonable  man  should  act. 
This  I  am  sure  you  will  do ;  and  1  am  sure  also,  tduit  by  so  doing,  if  you  do 
not  attain  what  you  may  consider  happiness*  yet  you  will  save  yourself 
bitter  regrets  and  humiliating  misery.’ 

“ 1  Mary,’  said  St.  Lawrence,  as  he  extended  liis  hand  to  her,  ‘  I  believe 
you  speak  from  a  true  regard  for  me,  and  I  thank  you  ;  but  I  need  time  and 
solitude  for  -consideration.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  control  myself,  and  do 
nothing  hasty.  Let  us  be  walking  home.’  So  saying,  he  rose,  and  the  bro¬ 
ther  and  sister  took  the  path  to  the  house  in  silence.” 


BROOME’S  HISTORY  OF  THE-  BENGAL  AMT.* 

WiiEKEYBit  there  is  human  charaotcr  and  action  there  is  always  a 
subject  for  the  historian,  if  he  has  but  knowledge  of  it  and  skill  to 
treat  it.  The  history  of  an  army  involves  an  aeeount  of  the  people, 
and  the  classes  of  the  people,  from  whom  its  soldiery  are  drawn. 
The  drill,  the  discipline,  the  interior  economy  of  the  force,  the 
military  characteristics  and  modes  of  lighting,  might  all  be  told  or 
insinuated  by  a  philosophic  tactician,  who  had  also  the  “  ars  scri- 
bendi.”  Traits  of  the  commanders  and  officers',,  varying  from  a 
passing-  sentence  to  a  biographical  notice,  might  be  properly  min¬ 
gled  with  an  account  of  the  military  exploits:;  and  as  these  last 
would  regard  the  soldierly  conduct  as.  much  as  the  result  of  the 
campaign,  smaller  “  affairs  and  individual  actions  would  be 
rightly  introduced  if  possessing  intrinsic  merit,  or  pointing  a  mili¬ 
tary  moral  by  the  reverse.  The  strange  variety  of  persons  whom 
necessity  and  a  turn  for  adventure,  when  nothing  else  is  left,  bring 
together  in  an  army,  would  also  furnish  curious  topics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Donellan,  who  was  hanged  in  1781  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Theodosius  Houghton,  served  under  Clive 
during  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Bengal.  In  mentioning  the 
fact  in  a  note,  Captain  Broome,  perhaps  anxious  for  the  honour  of 
the  cloth,  states  that  the  mother  of  Sir  Theodosius  acknowledged 
herself  the  murderess  on  her  deathbed,  and  acquitted  Donellan. 
The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  pointed  to  her  as  procuring  a 
conviction ;  but  we  meet  this  version  of  the  mystery  for  the  first 
time. 

To  treat  the  history  of  an  army,  or  any  branch  of  it,  in  the  way 
we  havo  hinted  at,  might  he  difficult,  not  only  from  the  variety  of 
research  required,  but  from  the  frequent  impossibility  of  finding 
any  particulars  about  individuals,  search  as  we  may.  The  great 
requisite,  however,  is  mental  variety  in  the  writer  who  would 
carry  out  a  history  on  the  plan  indicated.  “  Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way.”  Slot  that  the  will  can  discover  things  that  do  not 
exist ;  hut  much  can  he  gathered  by  indefatigable  inquiry  that 
will  never  be  found  by  those  who  do  not  look,  while  the  habit  of 
mind,  the  piirjwse  of  the  writer,  will  impart  some  of  its  own  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  book  even  in  the  absence  of  materials. 

Captain  Broome  has  not  aimed  at  this  variety  in.  his  History  of 
the  Bengal  Army.  In  fact,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  gone,  it  is  rather 
a  full  military  history  than  the  history  of  an  anny  in  a  strict  sense. 
He  notices,  indeed,  the  statistics  of  its  early  stages,  and  the 
first  formation  of  any  particular  arm  or  regiment ;  but  this  is 
done  briefly,  and  so  incidentally,  that  the  same  might  be  done  in 
a  miscellaneous-  history.  The  first  volume  of  Captain  Broome’s 
work  is  substantially  a  history  of  the  conquest  and  regulation  of 
Bengal  by  Clive,  with  the  proceedings  that  g-ave  rise  to  it ;  the 
civil  matters  being  briefly  dismissed,  while  the  military  are  related 
at  ample  length  and  with  much  professional  detail.  As  to  display 
the  glories  of  the  Bengal  Army  is  one  object  of  Captain  Broome,  he 
fully  notices  those  minor  affairs  which  general  history  scarcely 
mentions  or  altogether  overlooks.  Though  his  plan  does  not  deviate 
so  much  from  the  usual  method  of  writing  history  as  to  be  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  originality  on  this  score,  he  has  a  military  man’s 
knowledge  of  those  points  which  characterize  military  actions,  and 
he  displays  them  effectively.  The  book  has  also  the  interest  that 
belongs  to  great  events ;  for  though  some  of  the  battles  were  small 
enough  if  measured  by  the  number  of  troops-  engaged,  the  present 
Indian  empire  rested  on  the  result.  Whether  so.  much  amplitude 
will  possess  equal  interest  in  the  ensuing-  years,  may  be  doubted, 
independently  of  the  inconvenient  length  of  the  work  which  it  will 
occasion.  A  early  six  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  about  ten 
years. 

The  volume  furnishes  some  gleanings  on  the  progressive  growth 
of  the  Bengal  army.  Its  first  recorded  nucleus  is  in  the  year  1652, 
when  it  consisted  of  “  an  ensign  and  thirty  men  to  do  honour  to 
the  principal  agents.”  By  1678  there  might  appear  to  have  been 
the  germs  of  an  artillery,  because  Shaistah  Khan,  the  Governor  of 
Bengal,  demanded  the  assistance  of  a  party  of  English  “  gun¬ 
ners  ’  ;  but  they  probably  belonged  to  the  shipping.  In  1681  the 
factory  of  Bengal  was  made  independent  of  Madras,  and  the  new 
Governor  took  with  him  from  the  latter  settlement  “  a  corporal  of 
approved  fidelity  and  courage,  with  twenty  soldiers,”  not  to  serve 
as  a  protection  against  the  natives,  but  to  act  against  free  traders, 
or  “  interlopers  ”  as.  they  were  called.  In  1683  further  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  against  the  interlopers  ;  a  company  was  sent  from 
Madras  with  arms  for  another  company,  and  our  author  infers  the 
fdree  must  have  increased  to  about  250  troops.  This,  however,  was 
only  a  spirt :  in  1695  a  reformer  cut  down  the  army  to  two  sergeants, 
two  corporals,  and  twenty  privates ;  and  by  1707  the  numbers  had 
not  greatly  increased  over  the  250  of  1683.  In  1705  an  artillery 
came  into  being,  in  the  shape  of  a  “  gunner  and  his  crew  ”  ;  which 
naval  style  was  abrogated  in  174-8  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
artillery  company.  The  total  cost  of  the  military  force  from  1729  to 
17ol  was  as  follows, — large  for  the  numbers,  but  people  in  those 
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days  would  be  paid  in  India,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  pay  them¬ 
selves. 


1720  to 

1730 

.  £20,473 

1730  .. 

1731 

.  21,066 

1731  .. 

1732 

.  22,612 

1732  .. 

1733 

.  11,626 

1733  . . 

1734 

.  12,407 
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In  17-13  a  militia  had  been  established :  this,  with  the  regular 
troops  and  a  miscellaneous  gathering  of  enlisted  foreigners  ami  in¬ 
habitants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  gave  a  total  of  514  men,  of 
whom  only  174  were  Englishmen,  when  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  marched 
against  Calcutta,  and  by  the  celebrated  “  black  hole”  business 
sealed  his  own  fate  and  gave  rise  to  the  present  Indian  empire. 

In  1695  the  Directors  ordered  the  enlistment  of  “  Caifres  or 
Blacks,”  on  the  ground  of  greater  cheapness,  as  “  every  recruit 
sent  from  England  cost  the  Company  30/.”  The  real  founder  of 
the  present  Sepoy  force  was  Clive,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  recap¬ 
tured  Calcutta. 

“  Another  point  to  which  Clive  turned  his  attention,  with  that  wonderful 
discrimination  and  foresight  which  peculiarly  marked  his  character,  was  the 
organization  of  an  efficient  native  regular  force;  and  at  this  early  period  he> 
had  commenced  the  formation  of  a  battalion  of  Sipahis,  and  had  already- 
raised  some  three  or  four  hundred  men,  selected  with  a  due  regard  ta  their 
physical  and  other  military  qualifications.  Hitherto,  the  native  troops  em¬ 
ployed  at  Calcutta  when  required,  designated  ‘  Buxarries,’  were  nothing 
more  than  Burkundaz,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  usual  native  manner,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  discipline  or  regularity  ;  and  even  at  Madras  and  Bom¬ 
bay,  tile  Sipahis  which  were  regularly  maintained  there, — and  who  were  gene¬ 
rally  termed  Telingas,  from  the  circumstance  that  those  originally  employed 
came  from  the  province  of  Telingana, — although  supplied  with  European 
arms  and  accoutrements,  still  adhered  to  the  native  style  of  dress  and  equip¬ 
ment,  were  subject  to  very  little  discipline  or  drill,  and  were  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  of  their  own  countrymen.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Sipahis  that  had  come  round  from  Madras  with  the  expedition  ;  and  though 
not  wanting  in  coinage  and  activity,  they  were  never  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  opposing,  or  us  even  fit  to  be  taken  into  account  when  brought  against  an 
European  enemy. 

“Clive  wisely  determined  to  make  the  experiment  of  assimilating  them  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  European  battalion  ;  and  accordingly,  not  only  fur¬ 
nished  tlie  new  corps  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  with  clothing  of  the- 
European  fashion,  drilled  and  disciplined  them  as  regular  troops,  and  appointed 
an  European  officer  to  command  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  instruct  and 
drill  them.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  called  from  its  equipment  the  ‘  Lall  Pultun  ’  or  ‘  Red  Regiment,’ 
a  name  which  it  long  maintained.  This  system,  which  was  soon  found  to 
answer  admirably,  was  speedily  imitated  at  the  other  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras.  At  the  period  now  more  immediately  under  consideration,  the 
experiment  was  in  its  infancy  ;  only  a  few  hundred  men  having  been  yet 
raised,  and  their  training,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  very  far  advanced.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind,  that  the  class  of  men  then  available  for  service, 
and  of  whom  the  earliest  corps  were  composed,  were  a  very  different  race  ■ 
from  what  could  now  be  obtained  in  or  about  Calcutta.  Tho  Moosulman 
conquest  of  the  province,  the  condition  of  actual  independence  of  the  court, 
of  Delhi  maintained  by  the  late  Nawaubs,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  continued  hostilities  occurring,  induced  many  adventurers 
from  the  Northward  to  come  down  in  search  of  service,  and  led  to  large  drafts 
being  made  on  the  population  of  Behar,  Oude,  the  Doab,  Rohilcund,  and 
even  beyond  the  Indus,  to  meet  demands  for  troops  ou  particular  emergen¬ 
cies,  who  were  liable  to  be  again  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  as  soon  as 
the  occasion  for  their  services  had  passed  away.  It  was  from  such  men  and 
their  immediate  descendants  that  the  selection  was  made  ;  and  in  the  corps 
then  and  subsequently  raised  in  and  about  Calcutta,  were  to  be  found 
Pathans,  Rohillas,  a  few  laths,  some  Rajpoots,  and  even  Brahmins.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  the  province  were  never  entertained  as  soldiers  by  any  party.  The 
majority,  however,  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  in  early  years  were  Moosulmans, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  stated.” 

To  close  this  very  succinct  notice  of  tlie  early  Bengal  Army,  we 
will  take  an  account  of  the  death  of  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,  the  last  Im¬ 
perial  Nabob  of  Bengal. 

“  On  the  2d  of  July,  news  was  brought  to.  the  city  that  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
had  been  captured  ;  a  report  which  excited  some  commotion  amongst  the 
Nawaub’s  troops.  He  had  reached  Rajmahal,  where  the  rowers  of  his  boat, 
fatigued  with  excessive  toil,  were  obliged  to  rest  for  the  night ;  and  he  took 
shelter  in  tlie  buildings  of  a  deserted  garden  :  here  he  was  discovered  at  day¬ 
break  by  a  fakier  named  Dana  Shah,  whose  nose  and  ears  he  had  ordered  to 
be  cut  oft’  thirteen  months  before,  when  on  his  march  against  the  Nawaub 
of  Purneah.  This  man  recognizing  him,  immediately  made  the  circumstance 
known  to  a  brother  of  Meer  Jaftier,  named  Meer  Daood,  then  Governor  of 
the  town ;  who  at  once  sent  off  a  party  of  troops  that  had  arrived  in  quest  of 
him  :  they  made  him  prisoner,  and  hastened  with  him  to  Moorshedabad, 
which  they  reached  about  midnight  on  the  2d  of  July  ;  and  immediately 
brought  their  prize  to  Meer  Jaftier  Khan,  bound  like  a  common  felon,  in  the 
very  palace  where  hut  a  few  days  before  lie  had  reigned  as  a  despotic  mo¬ 
narch.  Trembling  and  weeping,  Soornj-oo-Dowlah  prostrated  himself  before 
his  kinsman,  and  in  the  most  abject  manner  implored  for  life  alone.  Meer 
Jafficr  Khan  appears  to  have  been  moved,  either  by  compassion  for  the  fallen 
condition  of  his  former  master  and  rival,  or  touched  with  compunction  at  the 
recollection  of  the  benefits  ho  himself  had  received  from  All  Verdee  Khan, 
who  died  with  the  conviction  that  these  favours  would  be  repaid  by  fidelity 
to  his  grandson  and  heir.  But  whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  Meer 
Jaffier’s  mind,  his  son  Meerun,  a  youth  of  a  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  who 
greatly  resembled  Sooraj-oo-Dowlah  iu  his  character,  though  wanting  in  the 
same  grace  of  manner  and  advantages  of  person,  loudly  and  urgently  insisted 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  put  to  death. 

“  The  new  Nawaub  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  security ;  when 
he  was  taken  to  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  and  confined  in  a  miserable 
chamber,  awaiting  further  orders.  Meer  Jaftier  Khan  now  consulted  the 
:  several  officers  present  as  to  his  disposal.  Tho  better  class,  either  from  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  weak  and  pusillanimous  character  of  the  deposed  prince,  from 
whom  they  considered  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained,  or  else  from  re¬ 
gard  to  the  memory  of  All  Verdee  Kha'n,  and  some  probably  from  political 
and  personal  motives,  recommended  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  a'state  of  mild  but  secure  imprisonment.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  favour  with  Meerun,  or  to  prove  their  zeal,  dwelt  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  escape  and  revolution  during  his  life,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
moving  him  and  thus  avoiding  all  such  risks.  Meerun,  observing  liis  father’s 
!  unwillingness  to  pronounce  a  decision,  advised  him  to  retire  to  rest,  promis- 
i  iug  he  would  himself  take  care  of  the  prisoner.  Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  affecting 
to  understand  from  this  that  no  violence  was  intended,  retired  to  his  private 
'  apartment;  when  Meerun  immediately  sent  one  of  his  own  followers,  named 
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Mahmedhee  Beg,  to  the  guard  with  the  fatal  order  for-Sooraj-oo-Dowlah’s 
death.  The  boisterous  intrusion  of  these  ruffians  into  his  room  convinced 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  that  his  fate  was  sealed  ;  the  fear  of  death  overcame 
him,  and  lie  burst  into  an  agony  of  remorse  and  lamentation.  At  length  he 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  ask  leave  to  make  his  ablutions  and  say  his 
prayers  :  his  executioners,  impatient  to  complete  their  work  and  obtain  their 
reward,  complied  so  far  as  to  dash  over  his  head  a  pot  of  water  that  stood  in 
the  room  ;  the  leader  then  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  and  the  swords  of  his 
accomplices  completed  the  ruthless  work.  The  following  morning  his  man¬ 
gled  remains  were  placed  on  an  elephant  and  exposed  throughout  the  city  ; 
when  they  were  finally  conveyed  to  the  tomb  of  Ali  Verdee  Khan,  and  there 
interred.  The  populace  beheld  the  procession  with  awe  and  consternation  ; 
and  the  soldiery,  having  no  longer  a  choice  between  two  masters,  submitted 
quietly  to  Mcer  Jaffier  Khan.  Thus  perished  Sooraj-oo-Dowlali,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  fifteenth  month  of  his  reign,  a  prince  whose  short 
career  was  connected  in  a  most  important  manner  with  the  British  interests 
in  India,  both  for  good  and  evil.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

October  brings  us  a  larger  supply  of  books,  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  their  character.  The  two  most  promising  are  two  fictions  :  “  The 
Double  Oath," — a  melodramatic  title  with  a  modern  subject  of  fashionable 
life,  by  the  Baroness  De  Calabrella  ;  and  “  Anschar,” — -a  story  descriptive  of 
Sweden  and  its  social  state  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  Double  Oath  ;  or  the  Rendezvous.  By  the  Baroness  De  Calabrella, 
Author  of  “The  Tempter  and  the  Tempted,”  &e.  In  three  volumes. 

Anschar  ;  a  Story  of  the  North. 

The  Life  of  James  Danes,  a  Village  Schoolmaster.  Written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips. 

[James  Davies  was  a  humble  Welshman,  who  refused  to  be  an  attorney,  and  ap¬ 
prenticed  himself  to  a  weaver ;  subsequently  he  turned  pedlar  ;  and  when  he 
had  reached  the  period  of  advancing  age,  fixed  by  the  learned  at  tive-and-forty, 
devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  poor  Welsh  children,  and  the  extension 
of  religious  worship  through  the  wilder  parts  of  his  district,  as  a  lay  assist¬ 
ant  of  the  Church.  His  life  is  an  example  of  how  much  may  be  done  with 
little  means  where  there  is  an  earnest  determination  to  do  it,  and  upon  how 
little  a  man  may  live  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  there  was  more  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  James  Davies  than  can  be  put  into  a  biography,  to  account  for  the 
local  influence  and  celebrity'  he  attained.  Partial  notices  of  his  life  and  ex¬ 
ertions  have  appeared  in  various  forms  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips  has  digested  these  with  judgment,  added  what  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  life,  and  illustrated  the  book  with  a  variety  of  plates,  repre¬ 
senting  scenes  and  buildings  connected  with  the  career  of  his  humble  coun¬ 
tryman.] 

New  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Seba  Smith. 

[Mr.  Seba  Smith  is  an  American,  who  learned  a  little  geometry  in  youth  hut 
forgot  it  in  manhood.  A  friend  of  his,  “John  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,”  conceived  that  he  had  squared  the  circle  ;  and  being-  unable  to 
get  mathematicians  to  listen  to  him,  he  pounced  upon  Seba  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith,  very  goodnaturedlv,  not  only  read  the  Parker  Papers  on  the  quadra¬ 
ture,  but  resumed  the  study  of  mathematics  to  test  the  truth  of  his  friend’s 
discovery.  This  he  not  only  established,  but,  as  we  understand  him,  the 
principle  on  which  the  discovery  rests.  Mathematical  lines,  he  has  found, 
have  breadth  and  thickness  as  well  as  length.  “  Parker  on  the  Quadrature 
of  the  Circle”  is  in  the  press;  meanwhile,  Mr.  Seba  Smith  has  brought 
out  his  New  Elements  of  Geometry.  It  is  probably  the  counterpart  of  an 
American  edition.] 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cherubim  :  being  an  Inquiry,  Critical,  Exegetical, 
and  Practical,  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and  Design  of  the  Cheru¬ 
bic  Figures  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.,  &c. 
[According  to  Mr.  Smith’s  view  of  the  subject,  tile  “Cherubim”  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  not  the  Divine  persons  or  attributes,  as  some  suppose,  or  the  Angelic 
nature,  as  is  held  by  others  ;  but  they  symbolized  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  or  redeemed.  The  discussion  is  not  adapted  to  our  columns  ;  but 
we  may  remark,  that  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  in  Eden,  as  the  guard  of 
the  tree  of  life  after  Adam  was  expelled,  seems  an  argument  against  the  na¬ 
tural  interpretation  of  Mr.  Smith’s  theory;  for  at  that  time  there  were  no 
faithful  to  represent.  If  it  be  said  that  the  cherubim  might  symbolize  the 
redeemed  that  were  to  be,  a  difficulty  still  presents  itself :  the  cherubim 
there  were  evidently  not  allegorical,  but  personal,  and  the  question  would 
still  arise,  “  what  were  tiie  cherubim  ?”] 

Remarks  ax  the  Architecture  of  Lhoidaff  Cathedral ;  with  an  Essay 
towards  the  History  of  the  Fabric.  Bv  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  the  “  History  of 
Architecture.” 

[A  monograph  of  a  remarkable  building.  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  profess  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  Lland«ff  Cathedral,  partly  because  the  local  mate¬ 
rials  are  very  scanty,  partly  because  such  a  work  may  be  expected  from 
other  hands.  But  Mr.  Freeman  cannot  touch  the  subject  without  aiding 
the  historical  student.  He  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  that  his  observation  never  fails  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
architectural  works;  and  his  careful  critical  analysis  of  the  building,  its 
additions  and  alterations,  contributes  to  the  same  end.  To  the  technical 
student  of  the  art  tills  anatomy  of  a  fine  building  will  be  not  less  useful.] 

1!  ood’s  Royal  Southern  Kulendar ,  Tasmanian  Register ,  and  General 
Australian  and  Joast  Indian  Oficial  Directory ,  for  1850. 

[An  official  guide  or  public  directory  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  calendar  with  notes  for  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  lists  of  the  public  offices, 
various  statistics,  commercial  intelligence,  and  miscellaneous  matter.  Dr- 
formation  of  a  similar  kind,  if  not  quite  so  full,  is  given  for  the  other  Aus¬ 
tralian  settlements,  New  Zealand,  and  the  various  colonies  that  lie  between 
St.  Helena  and  Hongkong,  including  Ceylon.  It  is  creditably  got  up  for 
Tasmania,  and  argues  spirit.] 

A  Terminational  Dictionary  of  Latin  Substantives ,  in  which  the  Words 
are  arranged  according  to  their  Endings.  By  Benjamin  Hawson,  B.A., 
and  William  Rushton,  M.A.,  &c. 

[In  this  dictionary,  or  vocabulary,  the  substantives  are  classed  according  to 
the  declensions,  and  then  according  to  their  terminations,  with  an  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  in  the  latter  case.  It  seems  a  more  useful  book  for  tiro 
independent  persevering  student  than  for  common  school  teaching.] 

A  New  Fractical  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  German  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  I’.  Ahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Professor  at  the  College 
of  Nenss.  First  Course. 

[Properly  speaking,  Professor  Aim’s  method  cannot  be  called  a  new  one.  He 
tolls  us  it  is  “the  way  that  Nature  herself  follows” — the  way  in  which  a 
mother  teaches  her  child  to  speak.  This  is  a  method  that  has  been  in  use 
ever  since  Eve  taught  Cain  his  first  words — five  thousand  years  at  the  least. 
Nor  can  the  Professor  allege  that  he  has  been  the  first  schoolmaster  to  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  nursery ;  many  of  his  craft  have  done  so  within 
tire  last  half-century.  But  if  Professor  Alin’s  is  not  a  new  method,  it  is  a 
true  method,  and  that  is  of  much  more  consequence.  His  little  book  is  well 


adapted  to  initiate  the  young  into  the  mystery  of  speaking  and  understanding 
German.] 

An  Examination  of  the  Century  Question.  To  which  is. added,  a  Letter 
to  the  Author  of'  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy,”  respecting  a  certain  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Gregorian  System  of  Bissextile  Compensation. 

[A  reader’s  if  not  a  scholar’s  argument  in  favour  of  not  reckoning  the  first 
year  of  the  century  till  its  conclusion,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  the  Zero 
view.] 

Elements  of  Catholic •  Philosophy  ;  or  Theory  of  the  Natural  System  of 
the  Human  Mind. 

[A  new  scheme  of  metaphysics  based  on  phrenology.  Perhaps  it  would  be. 
more  correct  to  say  that  Catholic  Philosoph y  is  (in  the  author’s  opinion  an 
improved)  rearrangement  and  extension  of  the  phrenological  system.] 

Cinq  Auteurs  Contemporains ;  on  Extraits  Nouveaux  des  Ouvrages  da 
Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  A.  Dumas,  et  Victor  Hugo.  Re- 
cueil  destine  a  Fenseignement  de  la  Langue  Franchise.  Par  Dr. 
Dubuc. 

[A  selection  from  De  Lamartine  and  four  other  modern  French  authors ;  the> 
number  being  limited  in  order  to  avoid  short  pieces  or  mere  fragments.] 

The  Laic  relating  to  Master  and  Servant.  By  C.  J.  B.  Hertslet,  Esq,, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-law. 

[A  compilation  or  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  the 
title.  It  forms  another  of  the  series  of  law  books  emanating  from  the  Law 
Times.] 

The  reprints  are  not  numerous  :  the  most  remarkable  are  Mr.  Bentley's 
edition  of  a  selection  of  Prescott’s  articles  from  the  North  American  Review 
with  an  additional  paper  on  Spanish  literature,  printed  in  a  style  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Histories ;  and  anew  edition  of  Chamier’s  “  Life  of  a  Sailor,” — 
a  cheap  three-and-sixpenee  worth. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  By  William  H.  Prescott,  Author  of 
“The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  &c.  Second  edition. 

The  JAfa  of  a  Sailor.  By  Captain  Frederick  Chamier,  R.N.  (Bentley’s 
Standard  Novels.) 

Holy  Living  and  Dying ;  together  with  Prayers  containing  the  Whole 
Duty  of  a  Christian,  &c.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Or¬ 
dinary  to  King  Charles  the  First.  New  edition,  carefully  revised. 
(Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 

A  Compendium  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Stewart.  Ninth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged. 

Illustrated  Work. 

Characters,  Costumes ,  and  Modes  of  Life,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
Illustrated  from  Designs  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  Prisse.  With 
Descriptive  Letterpress,  by  James  Augustus  St.  John,  Author  of  “Egypt 
and  Mahommed  Ali.”  Parts  V.  VI.  and  VII. 

PaMPHLETSi 

Discourses  on  Colonization  and  Education,  viewed  in  their  bearing  on 
the  Increasing  Population  of  this  Kingdom.  By  James  Cecil  Wynter, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Gatton,  &c. 

Observations  on  Spinal  and  Chest  Deformities.;  also  a  few  Remarks  on. 
the  Modes  of  Treatment  generally  pursued.  By  P.  G.  Hamon,  M.O. 

The  Philosopher’ s  Mite  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Chancery  Reform  ;  a  Lecture.  By  William  Carpenter. 
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EMOLUMENTS  OI'  THE  BAr'aND  JUDICIAL  SALARIES. 


The  scope  of  the  rule  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  other  leading  state  econo¬ 
mists  is,  that  public  servants  ought  to  be  ptaid  such  salaries  as  will  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  services, — that  is,  the  best  services,  without  reference 
to  connexion,  title,  or  station.  Conformably  with  this  canon,,  the  Salaries 
Committee  went  systematically  to  work,  in  the  legal  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
by  first  ascertaining  from  unexceptionable  sources  the  current  and  average', 
annual  gains  of  members  of  the  bar,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  future 
scale  of  judicial  remuneration,  so  as  to  insui'e  for  the  administration  of 
justice  the  most  serviceable  worth  and  ability  in  the  market.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  the  naked  salary  furms  only  one  of  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  a  judgeship  in  the  superior  courts  ;  in  addition,  are  the  dignity, 
fixity,  and  independence  of  the  appointment — its  quietude,  and  exemption 
from  the  uncertainties,  turmoil,  and  rivalries  of  forensic  practice — with 
the  further  solace  of  patronage  to  some  of  the  sages,  and  to  all  comfort¬ 
able  retiring  pensions,  Information,  in  consequence,  was  needed  on 
these  incidental  adjuncts,  and  was  sedulously  sought  and  obtained.  The 
following  exhibits  the  results  of  the  Committee’s  investigations,  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  the  sake  of  more  readily  contrasting  the  prospective  salaries  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Committee,  we  add,  in  juxtaposition,  the  present  salaries  of 
judicial  officers. 

England.  Proposed.  Present. 

Lord  Chancellor . £8,000  . . .  .£10,000 

Master  of  the  Rolls  .  6,000  ....  7,000 

Vice-Chancellor  of  England .  5,000  _ _  6,000 

Second  Vice-Chancellor .  5,000  ....  5,000 

Masters  in  Chancery,  each  .  2,000  ....  2,500 

Accountant-General  .  2,000  ....  4,863 

Chief  Justice  of  Queen’s  Bench  .  7,000  ....  8,000 

Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  .  6,000  _ _  8,000 

Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer .  6,000  ....  7,000 

Twelve  Puisne  Judges,  each .  5,000  ....  5,000 


Scotland. 

Lord  President  of  tire  Court  of  Session  . .  4,300 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  President  of  Se¬ 
cond  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session. .  4,000 

Lords  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and  Exche¬ 
quer,  each .  3,000 


4,800 

4,500 

3,000 


Ireland. 

Lord  Chancellor . 

Master  of  the  Rolls . 

Chief  Justice  of  Queen’s  Bench 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas 

Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer . 

Puisne  Judges,  each . 

Masters  in  Chancery,  each . 


6,000  ....  8,000 
4,000  ....  3,964 

4,300  ....  5,074 

4,000  ....  4,612 

4,000  ....  4,612 

3,000  ....  3,688 

2,000  ....  2,769 


Besides  the  adjustment  of  judicial  salaries,  the  Committee  submit  other 
amendments  of  great  importance.  The  emoluments  of  the  Law  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  they  deem  “  excessive  ”  ;  and  suggest  the  payment  of  the, 
Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General  by  fixed  salaries,  in  lieu  of  fees 
on  briefs,  patents,  Sec.  The  appointment,  emoluments,  and  whole  system 
of  the  Accountant-General’s  Office,  is  recommended  for  thorough  revision, 
and  that  instead  of  Mr.  Russell’s  present  income  from  salary  and  broker¬ 
age,  amounting  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  to  4&631,  he  be  paid 
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the  sum  of  2000/.  per  annum.  The  Committee  further  recommend,  that 
various  suggestions  of  their  predecessors  for  enforcing  the  performance  of 
duties  by  principals  in  lieu  of  deputies  or  subordinate  officers,  he  more 
strictly  carried  out  in  conformity  with  existing  laws.  To  the  supervision 
of  the  Treasury  is  recommended  the  present  enormous  expense  of  legal 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  public ;  finally,  the  Committee  expresses  its 
belief  that  in  Scotland  “  the  number  of  Judges  is  larger  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  business  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  require.” 

It  was  a  delicate  investigation,  and  nothing  less  than  an  imperative 
sense  of  public  duty  could  have  carried  the  Committee  through  it.  Of  all 
the  imposts  that  press  upon  the  people,  the  Income-tax  is  the  most  un¬ 
pleasant  :  it  is  a  prying  tax,  something  of  the  nature  of  eaves-dropping  or 
window-peeping,  from  which  human  nature  instinctively  recoils.  Of  a 
proximate  kind  was  the  task  of  the  Salaries  Committee  :  they  had  to  ask 
questions  and  inquire  into  incomes  and  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
too  of  a  class  the  most  sensitive,  and  to  whom  everything  is  so  purely 
honorary  that  the  least  allusion  to  lucre  or  mercenary  service  is  notoriously 
abhorrent.  “  Fees  indeed !  ” — who  will  name  them  in  professional  ears  P 
“It  is  contrary,”  says  Sir  John  Jervis,  “  not  only  to  the  etiquette,  but, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  to  the  universal  practice  at  the  bar,  ever  to  notice  or 
talk  of  fees.”  {Evidence.  1727.)  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  pcrsc- 
severed  in  its  researches. 

The  season  for  inquiry  was  not  the  most  favourable.  Increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  profession,  as  in  other  classes,  has  lessened  the  divisional  por¬ 
tion  of  each  member,  and  therewith  the  disjiosition  to  make  revelations. 
Upon  this  point  Sir  J ohn  J ervis  was  closely  pressed :  but  he  was  reticent  in 
the  extreme  ;  he  would  not  say  whether  the  increase  of  barristers  had  been  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand,  but  it  lay  between — “  it  is  not  a  thousand,  it  is 
more  than  a  hundred.”  At  a  subsequent  sitting  the  problem  was  solved ; 
and  Mr.  Ilenry  Drummond,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  made  this 
statement — “  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  bar  in  1810  was  880 ; 
in  1821,  820;  in  1830,  1129;  in  1840,  1835;  and  now  in  1850,  3268.” 
Nearly  a  twofold  increase  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  far  outstripping  the 
rate  of  multiplication  in  any  other  subdivision  of  society.  A  somewhat 
corresponding  ultra-fecundity  has  raged  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the 
Lord  Advocate  remarking,  that  he  supposed  “two  hundred  gowned”  every 
morning  in  term  at  Edinburgh,  with  only  two  silk  gowns  to  strive  for ;  and 
seven  himdred  was  the  approximate  estimate  of  Mr.  Keogh  for  Dublin. 

Besides  increase,  various  internal  changes  have  been  in  operation, 
tending  in  a  degree  to  revolutionize  the  English  bar  and  lessen  the 
enormous  gains  of  the  more  gifted  or  fortunate.  The  number  of  courts 
has  been  augmented.  Not  very  long  ago  there  were  only  the  Bolls 
Court  and  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Equity,  and  the  Bolls 
Court  sat  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening  ;  it  has  now  morning 
service  like  the  rest ;  and  the  three  Courts  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  have 
been  established  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  besides  relieving  him 
of  Bankruptcy  cases  by  placing  them  under  a  separate  judicature. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has  enabled  it  to  dispose  of 
nearly  as  much  Common  Law  business  as  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench; 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  used  to  be  the  exclusive  preserve 
of  sergeants-at-law,  has  been  opened  to  the  whole  bar.  All  these  changes 
have  tended  to  subdivide  professional  business  among  a  greater  number 
of  individuals  ;  although  the  aggregate  quantity  has  doubtless  been  aug¬ 
mented,  from  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  community. 
The  County  Courts  are  operating  powerfully  in  the  same  direction,  by 
opening  a  host  of  attractive  tribunals,  with  provincial  bars  in  costume — 
wig  and  gown,  like  their  elders — to  plead  before  them.  In  addition  to  the 
wider  diffusion  of  legal  employment,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  some 
descriptions  from  improvement  in  the  Poor-laws,  lessening  the  amount  of 
settlement  and  bastardy  litigation,  and  from  the  numerous  orders  of  the 
judges  to  shorten  pleadings,  and  allow  more  applications  to  be  made  to 
them  at  chambers,  instead  of  by  motions  of  course  in  open  court — to  the 
profit  of  junior  counsel. 

However,  let  us  see  what  are  the  present  emoluments  of  the  bar  :  they 
are  not  to  be  despised,  though  they  do  not  so  frequently  amount  to  the 
nettings  of  17,000/.  or  close  on  20,000/.  a  year,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Sugden,  Bomilly,  Scarlett,  and  Campbell,  the  last  of  whom  is  considered 
to  have  realized  as  much  as  any  one  except  his  father-in-law,  though  Sir 
John  never  told  how  much  he  yearly  shovelled  into  his  banker’s.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  such  inordinate  gains,  it  is  probable,  must  now  be  sought  only 
among  the  Law  Advisors  of  the  Crown ;  and  in  courtesy  we  are  bound 
first  to  notice  her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  who,  as  leader  of  the  bar, 
is  cock  of  the  walk. 

Officially  the  Attorney- (Jencral  has  no  salary  ;  he  has  only  fees — which 
in  strict  etiquette  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  but  as  Sir  John  Jervis  has 
talked  about  them  it  may  be  allowable.  “  The  fee,”  says  he,  “  upon  a 
special  retainer,  has  been  uniformly  a  fee  of  three  hundred  guineas  ”  ;  and 
the  client  is  besides  expected  to  take  the  counsel  free  of  expense  to  the 
place  of  performance.  This  is  the  special  retainer,  distinct  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  and  larger  fee  marked  upon  the  brief.  “  Some  of  my  friends,” 
says  Sir  John,  “  having  an  undeserved  confidence  in  my'  exertions,  give 
me  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  guineas,  and  have  not  been  dissatisfied 
with  doing  so.”  He  was  next  questioned — 

“  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  average  official  income  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General,  which  he  obtains  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  distinguished  from 
any  private  practice  which  he  may  have?”  Answer — “  The  income  which 
I  have_ received,  strictly  official,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  is  somewhat  above  ten  thousand  a  year.  But  that  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  pure  gain  to  the  Law-Officer  of  the  Crown ;  for  on  becoming  Attorney- 
General,  I  necessarily  gave  up,  as  my  pi-edecessor  had  done,  the  whole  of  the 
Common  Juries,  and  the  business  depending  upon  those  and  various  other 
matters,  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum  in  his  case,  and 
in  my  case  they  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.” 

But  this  is  not  making  quite  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Sir  John  mentions 
his  losses,  not  his  gains,  by  becoming  Attorney-General ;  he  states  the 
sacrifice  of  low  practice  he  made,  but  not  the  high  practice  he  acquired 
in  virtue  of  his  office.  The  private  income  of  the  Attorney-General 
from  this  and  all  other  somees,  it  would  perhaps  be  unbecoming  to  specu¬ 
late  upon;  but  in  another  place,  {Evidence,  p.  178,)  Sir  John  Jervis  in¬ 
formed  the  Committee,  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  five  counsel,  in¬ 
cluding  himself  and  the  Solicitor-General,  who  were  making  more  than 
1 1,000/.  a  year ;  eight  counsel  who  each  make  8000/.  a  year ;  and  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  including  the  first  class,  who  earned  more  than 
5000/.  a  year  each.  Sir  John’s  income  of  upwards  of  11,000/.  in  the  first 
class  was  of  course  from  his  private  practice ;  making,  with  his  official 
emoluments,  an  aggregate  revenue  of  above  21,000/.  per  annum. 


If  this  deduction  is  correct — and  from  the  evidence  it  seems  strictly  so— 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  out  of  the  Church, 
nor  perhaps  within  its  sacred  precincts  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  famous  Livre  Bouge  of  M.  Necker  contained  any  inscription  of  the 
receipts  of  corn-tier,  courtesan,  or  farmer-general,  so  extraordinary  as  to 
match  the  yearly  gains  of  the  Queen’s  official,  in  an  office  which  all  sorts 
of  people — Thurlow,  Gibbs,  Shepherd,  Gilford,  and  what  not — have  filled 
and  may  fill  again. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  unintentionally  a  little  exceed¬ 
ing  in  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Jervis  :  knowing  that  his  testimony  was 
meant  to  be  considered  with  the  intent  of  a  future  arrangement  of  judi¬ 
cial  pay,  he  may  have  been  so  carried  away  by  a  zeal  natural  in  his  si¬ 
tuation,  and  absorbed  in  the  future  interests  of  the  profession,  as  to  be 
unmindful  of  what  was  personal  to  himself,  so  that  he  only  preserved 
unimpaired  for  others  the  inheritance :  or  possibly  ho  may  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  himself  might  one  day  be  a  judge,  and  such  in 
truth  he  became  within  about  a  month  after  his  appearance  before  the 
Committee. 

Whatever  there  may  bo  in  these  conjectures,  his  statement  of  juris¬ 
consult  affluence  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Le 
Blanc,  the  well-informed  solicitor  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Mr.  Le  Blanc  was 
not  sure,  but  he  thought  there  was  no  one  at  the  bar  who  now  makes 
11,000/.  a  year. 

“  I  think,”  says  he,  “  there  may  be  a  few  who  make  perhaps  7000/.  a  year, 
and  a  few  who  make  5000/.  ;  but  I  should  say  that  there  were  only  a  few  who 
make  either  11,000/.  or  7000/.  or  5000/.  ;  "that  is  my  own  impression.  I 
think  that  if  the  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  the  length  of  the  vacation 
during  the  year,  and  deduct  also  the  Sundays  and  a  few  other  holydays,  they 
will  find  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  a  man  to  make  anything 
like  the  income  that  many  of  the  public  have  conceived  from  time  to  time 
that  the  members  of  the  bar  have  made.  Of  course  there  have  been  op¬ 
portunities,  but  I  do  not  think  such  opportunities  now  exist,  of  men  get¬ 
ting  1000,  or  even  2000  or  3000  guineas  at  a  time  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  case  of  late  years.  I  believe  that  sometimes  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
barristers  have  been  taken  from  town  and  have  been  paid  a  fee  of  500  or 
1000  guineas;  I  am  sure  that  those  largo  fees  are  seldom  paid  now-a-days.” 
— Evidence,  p.  168. 

According  to  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  if  the  stars  be  excluded,  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  bar  be  taken,  consisting  of  those  who  are  so  far  established 
as  regularly  to  go  the  circuit,  their-  earnings  are  very  small.  “I  should 
think,”  says  he,  “  very  few  hundreds.”  These  form  a  large  majority  of 
the  bar.  Nothing  is  so  precarious  as  the  incomes  of  barristers.  They 
practise  for  years — may  be  barristers  of  seven  years’  standing — and  not  be 
able  to  clear  their  expenses.  Of  those  who  were  first  appointed  Bevising 
Barristers,  and  who  were  paid  five  guineas  a  day  exclusive  of  their  ex¬ 
penses,  it  was  considered,  says  the  authority  just  quoted,  that  previously 
they  had  really  not  been  making  “  the  rent  of  their  chambers.”  They 
were  often  selected  by  the  senior  Judge  of  the  circuit  on  the  score  of 
poverty  from  insufficient  practice.  Allusion  to  these  dark  shades  the  At¬ 
torney-General  carefully  shunned ;  upon  the  princety  honorariums  and 
great  gains  of  the  elect  he  was  voluble  and  grand,  but  no  ingenuity  of  the 
Committee  could  extort  from  him  an  approximate  guess  either  as  to  the 
increased  number  or  small  pay  of  the  preponderating  mass  of  his  brethren. 

Sir  James  Parke,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  was  quite  agreed 
that  few  leaders  receive  so  much  as  they  used  to  do.  In  his  opinion,  no 
apprehension  need  be  felt  that  suitable  men  for  the  bench  may'  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  present  salaries  {Evidence,  190) ;  or  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate, — 
4000/.  a  year,  which  was  their  salary  in  1825,  in  lieu  of  5000/.  Besides 
the  distinction  and  comfort  secured  to  them  already  mentioned,  Sir  James 
Parke  allows  that  they  have  the  further  alleviation  of  any  pressure  of 
duty  in  term  or  on  the  circuits  of  full  three  months  of  holyday  out  of  the 
twelve.  The  average  earnings  of  the  class  from  which  the  Puisne  Judges 
are  mostly  taken,  and  which  does  not  include  the  topping  practitioners, 
usually  political  aspirants,  do  not,  in  the  estimate  of  another  competent 
witness,  exceed  3000/.  per  annum  :  to  them,  of  course,  elevation  to  the 
bench  is  a  pecuniary  acquisition. 

In  truth,  there  are  scarcely  any  examples  of  refusals  in  our  day ; 
however  much  an  advocate  may  be  earning,  he  is  always  ready  to 
retreat  into  the  quiet  haven  of  the  judiciary.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  indeed, 
says,  that  in  no  part  of  his  career  would  the  salary  of  a  Vice-Chancellor 
have  tempted  him  :  Sir  Edward  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  but,  we  believe,  he 
took  the  first  offer  that  was  made  to  him,  and  though  making  16,000/.  a 
y'ear  in  equity  practice,  became  Chancellor  in  Ireland  for  8000/., — and  a 
very  good  Lord  Chancellor  he  made.  Sir  James  Scarlett,  whose  income 
was  still  larger  and  close  upon  20,000/.,  gave  it  up  to  be  Lord  Chief 
Baron  with  7000/  a  year.  A  Puisne  Judgeship  Sir  Kobert  Bolfe  ac¬ 
cepted  when  he  was  Solicitor- General,  with  a  productive  business  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  exclusive  of  private  practice.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
with  all  his  surpassing  accomplishments  and  prestige,  became  Master  of 
the  Bolls  with  7000/  a  year,  rather  than  continue  to  depend  on  his 
greater  but  more  precarious  income  as  advocate.  For  a  mere  snatch  at 
the  Irish  Chancellorship,  Lord  Campbell  abandoned  his  very  profitable 
pursuits.  Is  there  not,  too,  the  example  of  the  late  Attorney- General, 
Sir  John  Jervis,  to  whom  reference  has  been  so  frequently  made — did 
he  not,  though  wallowing  in  luscious  fees,  forego  them  all  to  leap  at  once, 
when  an  opening  offered,  into  the  Chief  J  usticesliip  of  the  Common  Pleas  ? 

But  really  the  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  fit  men  to  be  judges,  or  adequate 
salaries  to  remunerate  them,  but  to  discover  the  most  fit.  Now  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  advocates  from  whom  the  benches  can  be  replenished, — 
either  the  class  of  clever  men,  remarkable  for  fluency  of  speech,  quick¬ 
ness  at  technicalities,  readiness  of  retort,  and  a  tact  for  holding  fast  both 
the  car  of  the  court  and  the  jury ;  or  a  second  class,  not  so  popularly 
gifted,  but  eminent  for  learning,  acuteness,  and  gravity  of  intellect,  high 
integrity,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  human  nature,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  former,  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  mostly  battle  for  the  capital  prizes — the  Great  Seal,  the 
Bolls,  or  a  Chief  Justiceship ;  the  latter,  not  usually  so  well  qualified  for 
a  political  career,  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  Puisne  Judgeships.  But 
which,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  most  fit  and  deserving  of  the  highest  ju¬ 
dicial  appointments  ? 

Experience  throws  light  on  the  question.  No  two  advocates  were  more 
eminent  at  the  bar  than  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord  Abinger ;  but  can  it  be 
said  that  they  were  not  less  eminent  as  judges  ?  Of  Lord  Erskine  no 
diversity  of  opinion  can  exist ;  it  was  his  extreme  urbanity  towards  those 
around  him  that  alone,  while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  averted  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  judicial  incompetence.  Sir  John  Jervis  has  vouchsafed  a 
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good  word  for  Lord  Abingor,  but  not  many  will  be  found  to  second  his 
appreciation.  The  new  Lord  Truro,  who  by  some  mysterious  influence 
and  for  some  recondite  purpose  has  been  unexpectedly  pushed  into  the 
highest  place,  was  a  great  practitioner,  but  has  made  no  great  figure  on 
the  bench,  and  was  notoriously  indebted  in  the  Common  Pleas,  for  the  little 
activity  he  displayed  there,  to  the  gifted  individual  who  sat  next  him. 

Examples  are  superfluous ;  the  case  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  eluci¬ 
dation.  The  intellectual  qualities  that  make  the  great  advocate  and  the 
great  judge  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  which  make  the  poet  or  philoso¬ 
pher,  or  which  distinguish  the  massive  faculties  of  a  Humboldt  or  Her- 
schcll  from  the  smart  essayist  in  ephemeral  literature.  And  the  distinction 
is  important.  By  infringing  the  rule  which,  agreeably  to  routine  promo¬ 
tions,  makes  the  chief  legal  prizes  the  reward  of  successful  political  par¬ 
tisanship,  two  advantages  would  be  gained  :  first,  in  improving  the  style 
■of  forensic  eloquence,  by  shoving  that  more  sterling  qualities  than  clap¬ 
trap  appeals  to  vulgar  minds  were  essential  to  future  judicial  honours ; 
next,  in  removing  the  chief  obstacle  that  has  constantly  stood  in  the 
way  or  marred  the  progress  of  law  reform,  from  having  elevated  to  the 
highest  and  most  influential  positions,  men  who  have  chiefly  sought  them 
from  lust  of  power  or  meaner  impulse. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

■War-office,  Oct.  1. — 1st  Life  Guards — Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut.  T.  J.  Levett  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Crawley,  who  retires.  2d  Life  Guards — Cornet  and  Sub- 
Lieut.  James  A.  G.  Lord  Loughborough  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Johnstone, 
who  retires.  1st  Drag.  Guards — Lieut.  S.  O.  Black,  from  the  14th  Light  Drags,  to 
be  Lieut,  vice  Wyatt,  who  exchanges.  1st  Drags. — Surg.  L.  Barron,  M.D.  from  the 
39th  Foot,  to  be’  Surg.  vice  Bartley,  who  exchanges.  14th  Light  Drags. — Lieut.  C. 
E.  Wyatt,  from  the  1st  Drag.  Guards,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Black,  who  exchanges.  15th 
Foot— Capt.  W.  C.  Armstrong,  from  the  45th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  C.  E.  Astell,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay,  45th  Foot.  16th  Foot — Ensign  W.  Maunsell,  from  the  38th 
Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Vaughan,  who  exchanges.  24th  Foot— Ensign  S.  J.  J. 
Burns,  from  the  59th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Tillbrook,  promoted.  38th  Foot — 
Ensign  J.  C.  Vaughan,  from  the  16th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Maunsell,  who  ex¬ 
changes.  39th  Foot— Surg.  J.  M.  Bartley,  M.D.  from  the  1st  Drags,  to  be  Surg. 
vice  Barron,  who  exchanges.  41st  Foot — Ensign  J.  W.  Swaby,  from  the  51st  Foot, 
to  be  Ensign,  vice  Morley,  appointed  to  the  51st  Foot.  51st  Foot — Ensign  A.  G.  E. 
Morley,  from  the  41st  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Swaby,  appointed  to  the  41st  Foot. 
71st  Foot— Ensign  O.  Wemyss  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Meason,  who  retires. 
79th  Foot— Ensign  and  Sec.  Lieut.  F.  J.  Harrisson  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Forrest,  who  retires.  93d  Foot— Capt.  W.  B.  Ainslie  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice 
De  Burgh,  who  retires;  Lieut.  F.  H.  Crawford  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Ainslie; 
Ensign  W.  D.  Macdonald  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Crawford. 

Rifle  Brigade — Lieut.  W.  It.  C.  Spencer  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Beresford, 
who  retires. 

Unattached— To  be  Capts.  without  purchase — Lieut.  F.  B.  Hingston,  from  half¬ 
pay  84th  Foot  (Statf-officer  of  Pensioners);  Lieut.  B.  Meredith,  from  half-pay  16th 
Foot  (Staff-officer  of  Pensioners) ;  Lieut.  J.  Taylor,  from  half-pay  90th  Foot  (Staff- 
officer  of  Pensioners.) 

Memorandum — The  Inspecting  Field  Officers  of  Recruiting  Districts  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  from  the  date  of  their  respective  appointments  as  such — Col.  N.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  10th  June  1813;  Col.  C.  G.  Falconar,  18th  Oct.  1839  ;  Col.  J.  W.  Frith,  30th 
Dec.  1842;  Col.  F.  Maunsell,  19th  June  1846  ;  Col.  W.  Bush,  1st  Jan.  1847  ;  Col.  J. 
Campbell,  1st  Jan.  1817;  Col.  J.  G.  Baumgardt,  C.B.  1st  Jan.  1847;  Col.  Sir  R. 
Doherty,  1st  Jan.  1847;  Lieut. -Col.  J.  Patton,  8th  Feb.  1850. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Sept.  28. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery — First  Lieut.  G.  II.  Vesey 
to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Rod  well,  dec.;  Sec.  Lieut.  W.  G.  Le  Mesuricr  to  be  First  Lieut, 
vice  Vesey.  The  dates  of  promotion  of  the  undermentioned  Officers  to  be  altered  as 
follows,  viz. — Sec.  Capt.  II.  P.  Newton  to  the  8th  July  1850;  First  Lieut.  J.  A.  P. 
Adams  to  the  8th  July  1850  ;  Sec.  Capt.  A.  C.  Gleig  to  the  9th  July  1850;  First 
Lieut.  R.  Mackenzie  to  the  9th  July  1850  ;  Sec.  Capt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Yelverton  to  the 
6th  August  1850 ;  First  Lieut.  R.  II.  R.  Rowley  to  the  6th  August  1850. 


Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  25,  Blackwell,  Great  Russell  Street,  coffeehouse-keeper — Oct.  31,  J. 
and  W.  Poole,  Spitalficlds,  builders — Oct.  31,  Welch,  Great  Distaff  Lane,  builder — 
Nov.  5,  Thomas,  Dudley,  iron-merchant. 

Scotch  Sequestration.— Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  10,  31. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3$  per  Cents . . 

Long  Annuities  . . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . . 

India  Stock,  lo$  per  Cent . . 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  $d.  per  diem  . 
India  Bonds,  3$  per  Cent . . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

U'cdncs. 

90} 

96J 

96$ 

96 1 

96} 

96} 

96$ 

96$ 

shut 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

shut 

— 

— 

— 

66  pm. 

66 

66 

63 

87  pm. 

87 

87 

84 

96$ 

96$ 


Friday  0 

96$ 

96$ 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening 

Austrian . 5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 4$  — 

Ditto . 2$  — 

Brazilian  . 5  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  — 

Chilian . G  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .2$  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

Ditto . 5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

Kentucky .  — 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  — 


Railways— 

Caledonian . . 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

Eastern  Counties . 

Great  Northern . 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

Great  Western . 

Hull  and  Selby . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

London  and  Black  wall . 

London  and  North-western  . . . 

Midland  . 

North  British . 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

South-western . 

York, .Newcastle,  and  Berwick 

Yrork  and  North  Midland . 

Docks — 

East  and  West  India . 

London  . 

St.  Katherine . 


91$ 

90$  ex  d. 
58 

76$  ex  d. 
57$ 

88$  ex  d. 

Massachusetts  (Sterling).  ..5  p.  Ct. 

Mexican . 5  — 

Michigan . 6  — 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

Ohio . 6  — 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

Peruvian . 4$  — 

Portuguese . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

73$ 

90  ex  d. 
89$ 

Ditto . 3  — 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Venezuela  Active . 

SHARES. 

a  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 

Banks — 

8| 

Australasian . 

26$ 

British  North  American . 

6$ 

Colonial  . 

12} 

Commercial  of  London . 

London  and  Westminster . 

335 

London  Joint  Stoek . 

72i 

National  of  Ireland . 

9.5} 

National  Provincial . 

4  n 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

60 

Union  of  Australia . 

6 

Mines — 

116 

Bolanos . 

45$ 

Brazilian  Imperial . 

■  i 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  Rey) . 

21$  exd. 

Cobrc  Copper . 

70$ 

Misc  ell  an  eo u s— 

17 

Australian  Agricultural . 

23$ 

General  Steam . 

140$ 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

122 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

80 

South  Australian  . 

108 

3U 


14* 

311 

19 

39 

27 

79 

63 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  28th  day  of  Sept.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £30,083,295 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities  .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,863,337 

Silver. Bullion .  219,958 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  October  1. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Thomson  and  Co.  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  ship-bro¬ 
kers — Pashley  and  Co.  Hull,  ship-wriglits ;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Braithwaite  and 
J.  Parkin — Lonsdale  and  Co.  Manchester,  chemists — Moles  and  Robinson,  High 
Holborn,  perfumers—  Naish  and  Eyre,  Cumberland  Place,  Netving-ton  Butts,  copper¬ 
smiths — Eden  and  Co.  Bristol,  chemists — Ullmer  and  Watts,  Little  Britain,  print- 
ers’-brokeis — E.  and  S.  Mosely,  Grosvenor  Street,  surgeon-dentists — W.  and 
T.  L.  Wollaxhall,  Bewdlcy,  grocers — Hunt  and  Co.  Great  Winchester  Street, 
merchants— Ilinchliffe  and  Rudman,  Sowerby,  cotton-spinners — Green  and  Way- 
good,  Liverpool,  wine-merchants— Duff  and  Ward,  Liverpool,  cornfactors— 
Clapham  and  Barrow,  Great  Portland  Street,  attornies  —  Baker  and  Pearless, 
Cambridge,  drapers— Southcomb  and  Allen,  Bridport,  surgeons — Simpson  and  Sons, 
Leven  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  millers;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Simpson— Brown  and  Davies, 
Old  Broad  Street,  auctioneers — Edwards  and  Co.  Cardiff,  ship-brokers — Robinson 
and  Jenkins,  Liverpool,  carvers— Mellor  and  Ollerenshaw,  Rainow,  Cheshire,  timber- 
merchants —  Howard  and  Jones,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturers — Moore  and  Ilum- 
berstone.  Leather  Lane,  pawnbrokers — Woollard  and  Jenkins,  New  City  Chambers, 
ship-brokers. 

Bankruptcy  Annuled. — William  Edward  Fergusson,  Macclesfield,  surgeon. 

Bankrupts. — Thomas  Gamson,  Mark  Lane,  cornfactor,  to  surrender  Oct.  10, 
Nov.  11;  solicitors.  Young  and  Son,  Mark  Lane;  official  assignee.  Bell,  Coleman 
Street  Buildings — William  Mayer,  Bateman’s  Row,  Shoreditch,  timber-merchant, 
Oct.  7,  Nov.  14:  solicitor,  Hooker,  Bartlett’s  Buildings;  official  assignee,  Johnson, 
Basinghall  Street. 

Dividend. — Oct.  24,  T.  Holland,  Bury,  provision-dealer. 

Certificates. —  To  be  yranted.wiless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Oct.  24,  Ashcroft,  Liverpool,  shipowner — Oct.  24,  Williams,  Great  Distaff 
Lane,  builder — Oct.  24,  Munro,  Liverpool,  merchant — Oct.  22,  Wood,  Birmingham, 
surgeon. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— A.  Lind  sen.  and  D.  Lind,  Leith,  tailors,  Oct.  7,  28 — 
Baxter,  Dundee,  haberdasher,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  6 — Charleton,  Helensburgh,  chemist, 
Oct.  10,  31 —  Howison,  Edinburgh,  painter,  Oct.  5,  26. 


Friday,  October  4. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— J.  and  J.  Jopling,  Wolsingham,  Durham,  linendrapers 
—  Neale  and  Thornton,  Reigate, brick-makers — Dames  and  Bowman,  Osborne  Street, 
Whitechapel,  sugar-refiners— De  Lizardi  and  Co.  Austinfriars,  merchants — Allom 
and  Crosse,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  architects — Farries  and  Dickenson,  Liverpool,  vic¬ 
tuallers — M ‘Kean  and  Co.  Liverpool,  engineers— Biddle  and  Bishop,  Gloucester — T. 
and  H.  Hall,  Brereton,  Cheshire,  millers — Sherwood  and  Co.  Birmingham,  platers — 
R.  and  E.  Prescott,  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  butchers — S.and  H.  Pryor,  Holborn  Hill,  um¬ 
brella-manufacturers — Cotchin  and  Bull,  Linsdale,  Buckinghamshire,  farmers — B. 
and  P.  Brctherton,  Birmingham,  livery-stable-keepers — F.and  L.  Harris,  Dudley,  lace- 
dealers—  Scholefield  and  Son,  Leeds,  linen-drapers — Richards  and  Taylor,  Salisbury 
Place,  Lock’s  Fields,  wadding-manufacturers — Freeman  and  Sloper,  Tenby,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  chemists — J.  and  W.  Barwell,  Birmingham,  button-manufacturers — Bil¬ 
lingsley  and  Co.  Bradford  Moor,  Yorkshire,  worsted-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  J. 
Cole — Slater  and  Co.  Jermyn  Street,  butchers  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Slater — W.  and 
J.  Lowndes  and  Co.  Watling  Street — The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank;  as  far  as  regards  J. 
Lemon— Richmond  and  Co.  Glasgow,  brokers. 

Bankruptcies  Annulled. — William  Johnson,  West  Drayton,  farmer— Frede¬ 
rick  Johnson,  Lincoln,  watchmaker. 

Bankrupts. — Thomas  Horatio  Jolt.ey,  Farringdon  Street,  salesman,  to  surren¬ 
der  Oct.  11,  Nov.  14:  solicitors,  Sharp  and  Indermaur,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Maryle- 
bone;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— George  Little,  Holborn  Bars, 
maker  of  electrical  apparatus,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  14  :  solicitor,  Fitch,  Southampton  Street ; 
official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— Thomas  Fielding,  Rhyl,  Flint¬ 
shire,  hotel-keeper,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  7  :  solicitors,  Evans  and  Son,  Liverpool ;  official 
assignee,  Turner,  Liverpool. 

Dividends. — Oct.  25,  Tidmarsh,  Regent  Street,  draper— Oct.  25,  Gillatt,  Chapel 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  builder— Oct.  25,  Dunn,  Hastings,  builder— Oct.  26,  Spar¬ 
row,  Oxford,  draper — Nov.  13,  Vaughan,  Brecon,  scrivener — Nov.  4,  Croome,  Bristol, 
engineer — Oct.  25,  Hulme,  Manchester,  tailor — Oct,  31,  Haley,  Horsley  Heath, 
Staffordshire,  iron-founder. 


£30,083,295 


£30,083,295 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,560,587 

Public  Deposits* .  10,854,230 

Other  Deposits .  8,887,696 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,247,484 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity)  £1 1,433,230 


Other  Securities .  12 ,985 ,843 

Notes  .  11,049,995 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  623,929 


£39,092,997 


£39,092,937 


*  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Acets. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10$ 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  5  0$ 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bare  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


S.  8. 

Wheat, R.New  37  to 38 


Fine .  38 — 42 

Old  . 40  —  41 

White . 40  —  42 

Fine .  42  —  44 

Super.  New.  44  —  48 


GRAIN,  Mark 


s.  s. 

Rye . 24  to  25 

Barley .  20  —  2 1 

Malting  ...  25  —  26 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48—50 

Fine .  50  —  52 

Peas,  Hog....  30  —  32 


Lane,  Oct.  4. 

s.  s. 

Maple . 34  to  36 

White _ 27  —  30 

Boilers  ...  34 — 36 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Old .  28  —  30 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


8.  s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  15  to  16 
Fine  ..  16  —  17 
Poland  ...  18  —  19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Potato  ....  21  —  22 
Fine  ..  22—23 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Q,r.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  43*.  Od.  I  Rye  .  24*.  lOd. 

Barley _  23  7  Beans  . 29  0 

Oats .  17  5  |  Peas  . 28  2 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40*.  to  43*. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  23  —  24 

Canadian  .  22  —  24 

Bread,  6 A.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Sept.  28. 

Wheat . 42*.  8d.  I  Rye . 26*.  id. 

Barley  .  24  8  Beans  . 29  5 

Oats  .  16  10  I  Peas . 30  0 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12*.  Od.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  31.  16*.  to  41.  2s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  50*.  to  52s. 


Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 


Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0d.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.’’  Smithfield.* 

8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  *.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  ..  2  4  to  2  8  to  3  2  .  2  6  to  3  4  to  3  10 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  6  .  3  6  —  3  10  —  4  2 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  6  —  3  6  —  3  10 

Pork  ..  3  0  —  3  8  —  4  6  ..  ..  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2 

Lamb. .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0  .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 


"  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 


Friday.  Monday. 

Beasts  .  1,121 .  3,703 

Sheep  .  8,620  .  25,310 

Calves.  323  .  188 

Pigs  . . .  495  530 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnliam  ditto . 


80*.  to  95*. 
90  —  140 
66  —  76 
90  —  130 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


12d.  to  13  id. 
11  —  12* 
12—0 
104  —  ill 


Hay,  Good... 
Inferior  . 
New  . . . . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. . 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND. 

Smithfield. 

Whitechafei., 

.  50  —  65  . 

..  48  —  60  .... 
..  0  —  0  .... 

.  0  —  0 

. .  85  —  87  _ 

.  66  —  80 

. .  22  —  28  _ 

.  20  —  26 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £116  6 

Refined  .  1  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  Od.  to  5s.  6d. 

Moulds  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  0  0 

Tees . . .  16  6 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  63s.  to  102s. 

Good  Ordinary .  ....  45  —  40s.  6d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  27 s.  Id. 

West  India  Molasses . 13*.  Od.  to  15*.  6d. 
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EE  MAJESTY'S  TIIEATEE. 

THE  GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERTS. 


The  Executive  Committee,  Directors,  and  Managers  of  ‘‘The 
Grand  National  Concerts  ”  have  the  honour  to  announce  that 
the  First  Scries  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next. 

The  Committee  have  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
announcing  that,  by  the  gracious  permission  of  bis  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  they  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the 
entire  Chorus  of  the  Berlin  Chapel  Royal,  consisting  of  fifty 
male  voices,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Kapclineister  Neid- 
thardt.  The  extraordinary  perfection  of  this  chorus  is  well 
known  by  reputation  to  every'  artiste  and  amateur  in  Europe, 
hut  the  opportunity  of  hearing  them  in  any  town  or  country 
except  their  own  has  never  hitherto  been  afforded.  During 
their  engagement  several  pieces  entirely  now  to  th  s  country, 
aud  composed  expressly  for  the  Royal  Chapel  byT  Mendelssohn, 
Neidthart,  Ac.  will  be  performed,  in  addition  to  selections 
from  the  choral  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Marcello,  together 
with  the  celebrated  “  Battle  Chorus,”  which  has  created  so 
extraordinary  a  sensation  in  Germany.  An  extra  Chorus  for 
the  Serenatas  and  other  English  Music  has  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  from  the  principal  Lyrical  establishments, 
and  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Gan/,  Chorus  Master 
of  Her  Majesty ’s  Theatre.  The  arrangement  of  the  Operatic 
Selections,  Ac.  will  be  confided  to  Sig.  Negri. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  Eight  and  terminate  usually 
about  Eleven.  The  Theatre  has  been  entirely  redecorated 
for  these  entertainments. 

In  addition  to  the  following  list, numerous  engagements  are 
pending  with  other  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Artistes,  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

V  o  calis  ts. 

MADEMOISELLE  ANGRI, 

/MISS  POOLE,  MISS  MESS  ENT,  MRS.  A.  NEWTON, 
And  MADAME  BISCAOCIANTI, 

(The  celebrated  Prime  Donna  from  Milan,  who  will  make 
her  First  Appearance  in  England.) 

SIGNOR  CALZOLARI, 

M  JULES  EFFORT,  M.  JULES  STOCKHAUSEN, 
MR.  FRANK  BODDA,  and  MR.  SIMS  REEVES. 

Instrumental  Solo  Performers. 

Grand  Pianoforte. 

MISS  GODDARD, 

(Pupil  of  M.  Thalberg,  her  First  Appearance  in  Public,) 

M.  CHARLES  HALLE, 

(Who  will  perform  Beethoven’s  Concerto  in  E  flat  with  full 
Orchestral  Accompaniments  on  the  Opening  Night,  and  a 
different  Concerto  on  each  evening  of  his  engagement,) 
MASTER  HEINRICH  WERNER, 

(Whose  performance -at  Buckingham  Palace  before  her  Gra¬ 
cious  .Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  and  at  the  Professional 
Matinees ,  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  whole  musical  world.) 
And  M.  THALBERG, 

(Who  will  introduce  several  New  Morceaux  written 
expressly  for  these  Concerts.) 

Violin. 

MM.  MOLIQUE,  HENRY  BLAGltOVE,  HENRY  COOPER. 

M.  SAINTON,  (Solo  Violinist  to  her  Majesty.) 

An  Engagement  is  also  pending  with  the  renowned  Artiste 
SIGNOR  SIVORI, 

Whodson  his  wav  to  England  from  the  Havannah. 
Tenor. - Mil.  HILL. 

Violoncello. 

MM.  PIATTI,  HAUSMANN,  HANCOCK,  andlROUSSELOT. 

Double  Bass. 

MM.  ANGLOIS,  ROWLAND,  and  HERR  MULLER, 
(The  celebrated  Contrabassist  from  Darmstadt,  who  will  make 
his  First  Appearance  in  this  country.) 

Harp. - MR.  AP  THOMAS  and  MR.  H.  TRUST. 

Concertina. - MR.  It.  BLAGltOVE. 

Flute. 

MM.  RICHARDSON,  BRICCIALDI,  CARTE,  &  REMUSAT. 

Oboe. - MM.  BARRET  and.  NICHOLSON. 

Clarionet. - M.  MAYCOCK. 

An  Engagement  has  also  been  offered  to 
SIGNOR  CAVALLINI, 

The  renowned  Artiste  of  La  Scala,  Milan. 

Bassoon. — M.  BAUMANN.  I  Cornet-a-Pistons. — M.  ARB  AN. 
Horn— M.  STEGLICH.  |  Ophicleide. — M.  PItOSPERE. 

Trombone. — M.  WINTERBOTTQM. 

Orchestra. 

Musical  Director,  Composer,  and  Conductor. . .  .M.  BALFE. 

Conductor  of  La  Musiquede  Danse. .  M.  OKAS.  D ’ALBERT. 


Box  Stalls,  One  Tair .  4s.  Qd. 

Ditto,  Two  Ditto .  3  6 

Half  Circle,  Ditto .  2  G 

Gallery  Stalls .  2  G 

Slip  Stalls .  1  6 

Promenade .  1  6 

Gallery .  1  0 

N.B.— It  is  respectfully  announced,  that  all  persons  attend¬ 
ing  the  Private  Boxes  and  the  First  and  Second  Tiers  of  Box 
Stalls  will  be  required  to  appear  in  evening  dress ,  and  the  \ 
Public  is  most  earnestly  requested  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  regulation  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  all  parts  of  Her  , 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

Applications  for  Private  Boxes  tuid  Stalls  to  ho  made  at  the 
Box  Office  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Andrews,  Allcroft,  Leader  and  <  ’nek ,  ] 
New  Bond  Street;  Mitchell,  Hookham,  and  Liters,  Old  Bond  , 
Street;  Sams,  St.  James's  Street;  Bailey,  Regent  Street;  i 
Byte  and  Son,  Strand ;  Chappell,  Bond  Street  ;  and  Cramer  J 
and  Beale,  Regent  Street, _ _  i 

ODIA  OVEELAND  MAIL  DIOEAMA. 

1  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 

,  Waterloo  Place —A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict-  j 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
:  .journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa-  ! 

niod  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appr  ipriate  Music,  is  now 
I  OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and  i 
;  in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s.  | 
!  6 d. ;  Reserved  Scats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 

1  Doors  open  half  an  hour’ before  each  representation.  Dcscrip- 
i  tivc  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

A  R  M  Y  C  O  X  T  it  A  CT  S.- 

!  Office  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall,  1st  October  1850. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  Persons  dcsirous«of  contracting 
j  to  supply 

MEAT,  BREAD,  OATS,  AND  FORAGE, 

1  to  her  Majesty’s  Land  Forces  (Bread  and  Meat  for  the  Foot 
Guards  and  for  the  Household  Cavalry  excepted  )  in  Canton- 
!  nients.  Quarters,  and  Barracks,  in  the  Counties  of  England 
severally,  in  Wales,  in  North  Britain,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
;  in  the  Channel  Islands,  for  SIX  MONTHS  from  the  1st  De¬ 
cember  next,  inclusive  ;  and  also 

STRAW  FOR  PAILLASSES, 

i  at  the  several  Barracks  and  Ordnance  Stations  in  Groat 
Britain  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  for  One  Year  from  1st  De¬ 
cember  next, 

That  Proposals  in  Writing,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  i 
i  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  scaled  up  aud  marked  on  the  outside 
“  Tender  for  Army  Supplies,”  will  be  received  at  the  Ordnance  > 
1  Office,  Pall  Mall,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  Thirteenth  [ 
I  day  of  November  next,  and  Tenders  may  be  delivered  at  any  I 
time  during  that  day. 

Persons  who  make  Tenders,  are  desired  not  to  use  any  ; 
Forms  but  those  which  may  be  had  upon  application  at  the  j 
Office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  Pall 
Mall.  By  Order  of  the  Board,  G.  BUTLER,  Secretary. 


FIRST  VIOLINS. 

M.  Molique,  (Principal.)  late 
Kapelmeister  at  Stutgardt. 
Browne,  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Henry  Cooper,  R.I.O. 

Darnlo,  R.I.O 
Dawson,  II.  M.  Theatre. 
Goffrie,  R.I.O. 

H.  Griesbach,  R.I.O 
Hartnagl,  II.M.T. 

Kreutzer,  H.M.T. 

Oury,  H.M.T. 

Pfttey,  R.I.O. 

Pigolt,  H.M.T. 

Shargool,  H.M.T. 

Thirl  wall,  R.I.O. 

Watkins,  R.I.O. 

Zebbini,  R.I.O. 

SECOND  VIOLINS. 
Willy,  (Principal,)  R.I.O. 

W.  Blagrove,  R.I.O. 

Barnett,  H.M.T. 

Hall,  H.M.T. 

Hennen,  II.M.T. 

Jay,  R.I.O. 

Kelly,  R.I.O. 

J.  Loder,  R.I.O. 

Marshall,  R.I.O. 

Ridgway,  II.M.T. 

Ridgway,  (2,i  H.M.T. 
Schmidt,  II.M.T. 

Tallance,  H.M.T. 

Thirl  wall  (2,)  H.M.T. 

Villain,  H.M.T. 

Watson,  R.I.O. 

TENORS. 

R.  Hughes,  (Principal,) 
H.M.T. 

R.  Blagrove,  R.I.O. 

Boden,  H.M.T. 

Calkin,  H.M.T. 

Ganz,  H.M.T. 

Glanville,  R.I.O. 

Rice,  H.M.T. 

Trust,  R.I.O. 

Webb,  R.I.O. 

Westlake,  R.I.O. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 
Piatti,  (Principal,)  H.M.T. 
Gardner,  H.M.T. 

Goodban,  R.I.O. 

Guest,  R.I.O. 

Hancock,  R.I.O. 

Hausmann,  R.I.O. 

W.  Loder,  R.I.O 
Lovell  Phillips,  R.I.O. 
Rousselot,  Beethoven  Quar- 
tett  Society. 


Thorley,  T.R.  Manchester. 

DOUBLE  BASSES. 
Anglois,  (Principal,)  H.M.T. 
Casolani,  R.I.O. 

Cast  ell,  R.I.O. 

Mount,  It  I.O. 

Muller,  Grand  Opera,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  (his  First  Appear¬ 
ance.) 

Percival,  H.M.T. 

Piekacrt,  II.M.T. 

Pratten,  R.I.O. 

Rowland,  R.I.O. 
ltussell,  H.M.T. 

Severn,  R.I.O. 

HARPS. 

Ap  Thomas,  H.M.T. 

H.  J.  Trust,  R.I.O. 

FLUTES. 

Richardson,  Flautist  to  his 
Grace. the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

Briccialdi,  La  Scala,  Milan. 

PICCOLO. 

Romusat,  H.M.T. 

OBOES. 

Barret,  R.I.O. 

Nicholson,  R.I.O. 

CLARIONETS. 
Maycoclc,  H.M.T. 

BASSOONS. 
Baumann,  R.I.O. 

Larkin,  R.I.O. 

HORNS. 

Stcglich,  H.M.T. 

Blanginn. 

Oalcott,  H.M.T. 

Calcott  jun.  II.M.T. 

TRUMPETS. 

Zeiss,  H.M  T. 

Davis.  H.M.T. 

CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
Arban,  Conservatoire,  Paris. 

TROMBONES. 

Marin,  H.M.T. 

King,  II.M.T. 

Winterbottom,  H.M.T. 

OPHICLEIDE. 
Prospcre,  R.I.O. 

TIMPANI. 

Chipp,  R.I.O. 

BASS  DRUM  AND 
CYMBALS. 
Hinchey,  H.M.T. 

SIDE  DRUM. 

R.  Hughes  jun.  H.M.T. 
TRIANGLE. 
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ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


Id  SOCIETY. 

The  Right  Eon.  Sir  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  Bart.  M.P. 
Chairman. 

Henry  Frederic  Stephenson,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 
Advantages — The  lowest  rates  of  Premium  on  the  Mutual 
System. 

The  whole  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the  Assured  every 
Fifth  Year. 

The  sum  of  274,000/.  was  added  to  PoEcies  at  the  last  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  produced  an  average  Bonus  of  62£/.  per  Cent  on 
the  Premiums  paid. 

Amount  of  Assurance  Fund  970,000/.  Income  170,000/.  per 
Annum. 

Loans  granted  on  such  Policies  as  are  puifehaseable  by  the 
•Society. 

For  particulars  apply  to  ALEX.  MACDONALD,  Secretary, 
6,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars. 

T  TNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTJ- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY- ;  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  Maroh  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added  Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

6,000 

13  yrs  10  intlis. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  1G  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

m  5  © 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  fur  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

TON  DON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

_Lj  TION.  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  Reign  of 
Goorgc  I.  a.d.  1720,  for  LIFE,  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCES. — Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Branch 
Office,  No- 10,  Regent  Street. 

Governor — William  King,  Esq. 

Sub-  Governor — Robert  Cotcsworth,  Esq. 

Deputy  -  Governor — Edward  Burmester,  Esq 
Directors. 


R.  Allen,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
R.  Baggally,  Esq. 

G.  Barnes,  Esq. 

H.  Blanshard,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Borradaile,  Esq. 
IT.  Cayley,  Esq. 

A.  Chapman,  Esq. 

C.  Crawley,  Esq. 

W.  Dallas,  Esq. 

B.  Dobree  junior,  Esq. 
James  Dowie,  Esq. 


John  Futcc,  Esq. 
Samuel  Gregson,  Esq. 

D.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 

E.  Harnage,  Esq. 

C.  Kerr,  Esq. 

John  Ord,  Esq. 
George*  Probyn,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
A.  Trotter,  Esq. 

T.  Weeding,  Esq. 

L.  P.  Wilson,  Esq. 


W.  Ganz,  H.MtT. 

Principal  Composers,  MM.  Balfe,  G.  Maefarfcn,  Edward 
Loder.  and  Howard  Glover. 

Arranger  of  Operatic  Selections,  <fcc..  Signor  L.  Negri. 

Chorus  Master . Herr  Ganz. 

Deputy  Chorus  Master . Mr.  F.  O.  Williams. 

Organist . . Mr.  Witting. 

*  .*  The  Music  of  the  Serenatas  will  be  published  by  Messrs 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Actuary — Peter  Hardy,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurauees  on  lives  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  130  years. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  gross  profits  arc  appropriated  to 
the  assured,  the  Corporation  retaining  the  remaining  third, 
out  of  which  they  pay  the  whole  expense  of  management, 
thus  affording  to  the  public  advantages  equivalent  to  those 
derived  from  mutual  assurance,  without  liability  of  partner¬ 
ship,  and  with  all  the  security  afforded  by  an  old  and  opulent 
corporation.  Policies  may  be  opened  under  any  of  the  three 
following  plans,  viz. — 

The  Old  Series,  under  which  assurers  arc  admitted  at  very 
moderate  rates  of  premium,  without  participation  in  profits. 

The  Series  1831,  under  which  assurers  are  entitled,  after 
the  first  five  years,  to  an  annual  abatement  of  premium  ;  the 
abatement  at  the  last  valuation  was  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  premium. 

The  Scries  1846,  under  which  assurers  will  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  ascertained  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1850,  and  subsequently  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  and  to 
appropriate  their  share  thereof,  either  as  an  immediate  cash 
bonus,  as  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured,  or  in  any  of  the 
other  modes  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Corporation.  The 
first  division  under  this  series  will  take  place  on  the  31st  De¬ 
cember  1850,  and  all  policies  opened  prior  to  that  day  will  be 
entitled  to  participate  pro  rata  therein. 

Fire  insurances  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every  de 
script  ion  of  property. 

Marine  insurances  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE,  Secretary. 


THE  ITIISH  rOPLIN  AND  TABI- 

1  NETT  WAREHOUSE  is  REMOVED  from  Pall  Matt, 
to  54,  St.  James's,  corner  of  Bennett  Street. 

Q  H I  UTS. — SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

k_y  for  31s.  (id.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  Six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  l»cst, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  d*  >igns. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post-free. 

Roogeks  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin's  Ijqik*.  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

TD  PARENTS  AND  O  ('AROIANS.— 

X  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  bo  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and 'finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  arc  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  bo  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  1).  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“Paletot,'  but  Messrs.  Nic<>li.  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances,'  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and.gcntle- 
m  an  fry  article  of  costume. 

THE  ROYAL  PATENT  WASHING 

X  COMPANY,  Turnham  Green  Lodge,  Turnh.mi  Green, 
respectfully  solicit  personal  inspection  of  their  Establishment. 
The  following  are  some-of  the  advantages  offered,  viz  — 

1 .  Economy  in  prices. 

2.  That  linen  will  last  double  the  usual  ported,  as-'no  inju¬ 
rious  scrubbing  nor  any  chemical  compounds  are  used. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  disease  being  engendered  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  admixture  of  clothes,  and  against  which  the  patent 
process  effectnally  guards. 

Admission  at  all  times  on  presentation  of  the  card  of  the 
applicant.  Ouc  of  the  female  superintendents  will  wait 
upon  any  lady,  and  a  Prospectus  and  List  of  Prices  will  he 
forwarded. 

T  ONG-  EVENINGS  MADE  SHORT.— 

lJ  MBCHI'S  FAMOUS  BAGATELLE  TABLES,  iranu- 
factored  upon  the  premises,  4,  Leaden  bail  Street,  'London, 
make  long  evenings  appear  short,  and  combine  udaulation 
with  amusement,  price  3/.  l!)s. ;  4.'.  10,*..;  5Z.  10s.  ,-up  to  12/ 
Sold  also  by  his  Agents,  Spoil’s  and  Son,  Oxford  ;  Powell,  and 
Lounge,  Leeds;  Eastee,  Liverpool;  Wodlfiehl,  Glasgow; 
Piatt,  Bradford  ;  Thompson,  Nottingham  ;  Stephenson,  Hull; 
Squiers,  Dover  ;  Steel  and  Itix,  Norwich.  None  are  ge  nuine 
without  Mechi’s  name. 

f  IlTBEUCIv’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

i  L  PAINT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  aie  invited  to rtest  this 
article,  combining  chemical  quulitii  s  which  render  ita  pow¬ 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed. 
Apartments  pointed  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  of  years  whether 
exposed  to  the  vapour  from  cesspools  or  the  most  n  .x bur- 
gases.  Each  ca9k  is  stamped  “IIUBBUCK,  LONDON, 
PATENT.”  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  he.  had  of  all 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hu  mitres,  and  Son, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

n  A  R  P  E  T  S.— ROYAL  VICTORIA 

v_y  FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  one  of  economy,  the  public  should  purchase  Kill  is  de¬ 
scription  of  C  frpeting,  the  advantages  hcingdurability,  beauty , 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousne.-s  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost -of  half  the 
price.  Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  he  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos¬ 
sed  and  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,. 'and  in  every 
variety  of  style  and  colour;  tliick  Felt  for  p  dishing  Plate- 
glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  A, .  x  .;  likewise  for  Vete¬ 
rinary  purposes  ;  Felt  Waistcoatiugs,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Uphol  d'  v  s,&c.  Ac.  ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Bernugh  Road, 
London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love  Lane.,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside. 

and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

■BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  search ingth'  -roughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extrao*dinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  ■coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair,  l'lesh- 
bi  ushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
b  ush.es,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  ami  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bixcley,  and 
Co.'s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street 

OJLLVELi  TEA  SERVICES  of  XEW 

O  PATTERNS.— A.  B  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


If ETCALFE  a 

llJL  TOOT  U-BIl  USE 


The  Port  laud  Pattern,  taste¬ 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot. ....  16  16 


The  Louis  Qua  tome  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  s.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  10  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  0  0 
Ditto  Cr.  am  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  O 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot . 17  17  0 


£42  0  £47  10  G 

A  kirgc  Stock  is  oft'.,  red  for  selection  in  the  sshow-aoums,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  31/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  bad  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 

A  NOTH  EE  SUEEEKEB,  from  a  1AVEII 

jtV  COMPLAINT  CURED  by  IIOI/LOWAY’S  TILLS.— 
The  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  residing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Thrapstone,  was  suffering  for  more  than  two 
years  from  a  severe  liver  complaint,  during  which  pi  riod  she 
received  the  best  medical  advice,  but  without  deriving  the- 
slightest  benefit  therefrom  ;  she  then  made  trial  of  Holloway’s 
Pills,  and  by  their  use  alone,  she  has  been  restored  to  perfect 
health.  The  name  of  the  party  cured  is  not  made  public,  hut 
Mrs.  Collier,  Bookseller,  Thrapstone,  can  vouch  for  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  case.  These  Pills  are  also  an  infallible  remedy 
for  indigestion ,  bilious  attacks,  headaches,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  aud  at  Professor  Hol¬ 
loway’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


THE  SPECTATOR 
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October  5,  1850.] 


COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  POP  SALE. 

\J  — Tiie  rnorniETon  of  on  Established  Agricultural  News¬ 
paper  in  the  North  desires  to  DISPOSE  OF  His  INTEREST, 
in  consequence  of  his  attention  being  about  to  be  otherwise 
occupied.  From  400/.  to  500/.  only  would  be  required.  Apply 
to  M.  E.  E.  care  of  Joseph  Ci.vyton  and  Son,  Agents  for  the 
sale  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Property,  265,  Strand. 

UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— The 


M 


best  and  newest  Kooks  may  be  had  as  soon  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  all  Subscribers  of  One  Gui  ica  per  annum.  Families, 
Kook  Societies,  and  Institutions,  in  Town  or  Country,  ;uc 
also  supplied  on  a  plan  which  precludes  delay  or  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Terms  f  om  Two  to  Fifty  Guineas  per  annum.  A 
Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. — Munir’s  Se¬ 
lect  Library,  28,  Upper  King  Street,  Kloomsbury  Square. 


j  LIMBIRD  ENGRAVES  A  CARD- 

f  '  e  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 
for  4s  (id.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  madid,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  nil 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-cases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  6 d.  'Writing- 
papers  at  0d.  Is.  Is.  0 d.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMRIItD’S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine  8  . 


In  2  vols.  8vo.  now  reduced  from  1/.  5,s\  to  15s. 

T  IFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

.1 J  DAVID  HUME.  From  the  Tapers  bequeathed 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
other  Original  Sources.  By  John  IIill  Burton,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  &  Co.  London. 
In  1  vol.  8vo.  price  12.f.  cloth, 

'THE  VILLA  GARDENER.  Comprising 

I  the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence;  the 
Laying-out,  Planting,  and  Culture  of  the  Grounds,  &c. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  II. S.  &c.  Second  Edition. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

War.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  No.  1,  price  l£r7.  to  be  continued 
weekly, 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  DIG- 

JL  TIONARY.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 
and  assisted  by  Messrs.  Beaton,  Errington,  Fish,  Ap¬ 
pleby,  &c.  The  work  will  be  printed  in  a  clear  read¬ 
able  type,  pocket  size,  and  be  completed  in  45  Numbers, 
forming  a  handsome  volume  of  800  pages. 

London  ;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner.  i 

Now  ready,  price  7s.  cloth,  Vol.  IV. 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER;  or  a 

1  Practical  Guide  in  every  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Conducted  by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Editor  of 
the  “  Gardener’s  Almanack,”  &c. ;  and  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  able  Contributors. 

The  Cottage  Gardener  is  published  every  Thursday, 
price  2d.  ;  or  stamped,  3 d. ;  also  in  Monthly  Parts. 

A  New  Volume  is  just  commenced,  and  affords  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  parties  desirous  of  becoming 
Subscribers. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 

This  day,  price  Is. 

Discourses  on  colonization 

AND  EDUCATION,  viewed  in  their  bearing  on 
the  Increasing  Population  of  this  Kingdom.  By  James 
Cecil  Wynter,  M.A.  Rector  of  Gatton,  Chaplain  to 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  Gd. 

HINTS  ON  CHURCH  COLONIZATION. 
London:  JonN  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

NEW  WORK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with  12  plain  and  coloured 
Plates,  price  12s.  (i d.  cloth, 

THE  DISEASES  of  the  BREAST, 

1  and  their  TREATMENT.  By  John  Birkett, 
F.R.C.S.E.  F.L.S.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  AND 
TALES  OF  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON,  BART. 
On  Thursday  will  be  published,  in  crown  8vo.  i 
cloth,  price  2s.  Gel. 

THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

I  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  New 
Edition.  With  a  new  Preface  by  the  Author,  and  a 
Frontispiece  by  Birkkt  Foster. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  180,  Strand. 

THE  IIUNNYBUNS  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

THE  LADIES’  COMPANION,  for 

1  October  5,  Contains  the  First  Part  of  the  above. 
— Also,  Sorrows  of  Gentility,  by  Miss  Jewslrury,  Chap. 
VII. — Chapters  on  Gems  and  Jewellery  in  the  Olden 
Times,  Chap.  II.— The  Brigands  Come  Back;  with  an 
Illustration— Crochet — Chenille  Muffatoes ;  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  See. 

%*A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  3d. ;  stamped, 

4 d.;  and  in  Monthly  Parts.  Part  IX.  is  now  ready,  15.  2d. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street;  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen. 


MISS  STRICKLAND’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  with  Portrait  of  the  Authoress, 
elegantly  bound,  price  105.  6d. 

Historic  scenes.  By  Agnes. 

Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,”  &c. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  at  all  the  Li¬ 
braries. 

MRS.  CROWE’S  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

T  I G  H  T  A  N  D  DAlUvNESS; 

I J  OR  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe,  Author  of  “  The  Night 
Side  of  Nature,”  “Lilly  Dawson,”  &c. 

Also,  now  ready,  in  3  vols. 

SINGLETON  FONTENOY,  R.N. 

kJ  By  James  Hannay,  Esq.  late  of  her  Majesty’s  Navy. 
“  A  very  clever,  lively,  and  piquant  work,  the  naval 
1  :-odes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  period  of  the  last 
•' '  'j an  war.  If  epigram,  satire,  wit,  are  to  be  enjoyed  — 
i  hyely  and  true  ketches  of  scenery  and  manners  arc 
preferred  to  mel*><  ramatic  effect,  none  can  read  with¬ 
out  being  pleased  with  ‘  Singleton  Fontenoy.’  ” — Daily 
Hews. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  St. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CLXXIV.  is  published  this  day. 
Contents : 

1.  Ticknor’s  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

2.  Church  and  Education  in  Wales. 

3.  Forms  of  Salutation. 

4.  Siberia  and  California. 

5.  Mure  on  the  Literature  of  Greece. 

6.  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

7.  Anecdotes  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

8.  Cochrane’s  Young  Italy. 

9.  Last  Days  of  Louis  Philippe. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

|  No.  CLXXXVIII.  will  be  published  on  Thursday, 
October  10th  1850. 

1.  History  of  the  English  Language. 

2.  The  United  States. 

3.  British  Museum  :  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books. 

4.  M ure’s  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and 

Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 

5.  Colonel  Chesney’s  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates 

and  Tigris. 

6.  Recent  Classical  Romances. 

7.  Emigration  and  Industrial  Schools. 

8.  Difficulties  of  Republican  France. 

9.  Horace  and  Tasso. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  A.  and  C. 
Black. 


Now  ready, 

THE  WESTMINSTER  and  FOREIGN 

1  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Ho.  CVI.  and  He. 
XCI.  for  October. 

Contents : 

1.  Hindu  Drama. 

2.  Natural  System  of  Botany. 

3.  Consular  Establishments. 

4.  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam.” 

5.  County  Court  Extension. 

6.  Memoirs  of  William  Penn. 

7.  Summary  of  the  Session. 

8.  The  Sabbath. 

Les  Mysteres  du  Peuple— Der  Baucrn  Krieg  in  Un- 
garn — Erzahlungen  und  Bilder  aus  dem  Volk  sic¬ 
ken  der  Schweiz — Tous saint  L’Ouverture. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

G.  Luxford,  1 ,  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

This  day,  price  7s.  6 d.  No.  98  of  the 

EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL 

.1 j  JOURNAL.  Conducted  by  Professor  Jame¬ 
son.  July  to  October  1850. 

Contents:  The  Natural  Relations  between  Animals 
and  the  Elements  in  which  they  Live.  By  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz— On  the  Presence  of  Fluorine  in  Blood 
and  Milk.  By  George  Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. — Ou  tlie 
Solubility  of  Fluoride  of  Calcium,  in  Water.  By  George 
Wilson,  M.D. — Archeological  and  Geological  Memo¬ 
randa  regarding  an  Ancient  Iron  Boat-hook  found  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  By  R.  Chambers,  F.ll.S.E*— On 
the  Causes  which  Influence  the  Changes  of  Isothermal 
Lines.  By  Mr.  Richard  Adic — On  British  Eocene  Ser¬ 
pents  and  the  Serpent  of  the  Bible.  By  Professor 
Owen— On  Lamprey  Eels  and  their  Embryonic  Deve¬ 
lopment  and  Place  in  the  Natural  History  System— On 
Fossil  Rain-drops— On  the  Fossil  Crocodilia  of  England 
— On  the  Incrustation  which  forms  in  the  Boilers  of 
Steam-Engines.  By  John  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S.— On  a 
-Bone  Cave  near  the  Mouth  of  the  North  Esk.  By  Mr. 
Alexander  Bryson  — On  the  Geography  and  Geology  ’of 
the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  adjacent  Coun¬ 
tries.  By  John  Hogg,  F.R.S.  Concluded— Proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  in  July  and 
August  1850 — On  the  Geology  of  the  Southern  Extre¬ 
mity  of  Can  tyre,  Argyllshire.  By  Professor  -James 
Nicol,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork  -  Professor  Edward 
Forbes’s  Excursion  to  the  Hebrides— Observations  on 
Three  Skulls  of  Naloo  Africans.  By  Professor  Owen, 
F.R.S. — On  the  Succession  of  Strata  and  Distribution  of 
Organic  Remains  in  the  Dorsetshire  Purbecks.  By 
Professor  E.  Forbes — Classiti cation  of  Mammalia,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  frem  Embryonic  and  Palaeozoic 
data— Scientific  Intelligence  and  Patents. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and  Co. 

London. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  25. 

1  ELEMENT  ARY  ALGEBRA,  forming 

Part  I.  of  an  Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Ma¬ 
thematics  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  James  Elliot, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Hill  Street  Institution,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  — 

Lately,  by  the  same  Author, 

COMPLETE  TREATISE  on  PRAC- 

\J  TICAL  GEOMETRY  and  MENSURATION. 
5v.  KEY.  6s. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  LOGA- 

l  RITHMS  and  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  5s. 
KEY.  3s. 

Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburg-h ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London. 


EASIEST  AND  QUICKEST  METHOD  OP 
ACQUIRING  TRENCH. 

1  JOISTS.  LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  EDTT- 

IV I  CAT  I  ON  AL  and  CONVERSATIONAL  WORKS, 
designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  to  France  (at 
the  risk  of  morals)  to  acquire  the  Parisian  accent. 

LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  MASTER,  for  Beginners. 
Cloth,  35.  New  and  Improved  Edition. 

LE  PAGE’S  L’ECIIO  de  PARIS.  Seventeenth  Edi¬ 
tion.  Cloth,  45. 

LE  PAGE’S  GIFT  of  CONVERSATION.  Cloth,  -3s. 

LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Cloth,  35. 

LE  PAGE’S  READY  GUIDE  to  FRENCH  COM¬ 
POSITION.  Cloth,  45. 

LE  PAGE’S  FRENCH  PROMPTER.  Cloth,  5s. 

LE  PAGE’S  PETIT  MUSEE  de  LI T T ERA T U RE 
FRANCAISE.  Cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

Mons.  Le  Page’s  method  of  teaching  the  French  lan- 
guagcis  in  accordance  with  nature.  A  child  acquires 
its  native  language  intuitively,  and  is  wot  at -first  per¬ 
plexed  with  the  niceties  of  grammar;  so,  in  following 
the  system  of  M.  Le  Page,  it  gradually  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  usual  mode  of  expression  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  then,  when  the  idiom  is  virtually 
mastered,  comes  last  of  all  the  grammar. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Publisher,  11,  R'clyal  Ex¬ 
change;  and  Messrs.  Longman* 


KNIGHT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  TIIE 

INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Number  I.  price  Tk  copence,  SuUirdmf, 
October  12,  1850 

“The  Industry  of  all  Nations”  is  a  large  sub¬ 
ject.  The  material  products  of  that  industry  will  re¬ 
quire  for  their  exhibition  a  building  whose  area  will  be 
computed  by  acres,  with  galleries  who  e  length  will  be 
measured  by  miles.  The  people  are  anxiously  looking 
for  information  upon  this  great  theme.  The  curiosity 
and  the  emulation  of  the  vast  army  of  workers  in  these 
kingdoms  is  stirred  into  more  than  con  mon  activity  by 
the  preparations  for  the  approaching  Industrial  Ga¬ 
thering  from  All  Lands.  We  propose  to  meet  this 
popular  desire  for  information  in  a  manner  that  may 
1  convey  the  results,  without  the  ostentation  of  science, 
at  a  price  within  the  means  of  all  readers.  Wc  pro¬ 
pose  to  publish  AN  INDUSTRIAL  CYCLOPAEDIA, 
which  will  form 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  TILE  EXHIBITION 
OF  1851, 

AND  A  PERMANENT  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCE. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Exhibition  have  issued  “  Classified  Lists  of  Ob¬ 
jects  which  may  be  admitted  to  the  Exhibition. A; 
which  objects  are  thus  generally  described  : 

Raw  Materials  and  Produce. 

Machinery  for  Agricultural,  Manufacturing, 
Engineering,  and  other  Purposes,  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Inventions. 

Manufactures. 

Sculpture,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art 
Generally. 

All  the  objects  in  these  classes  will  find  their 
Alphabetical  Arrangement  in  this  Cyclopedia.  But 
other  information  of  general  utility  will  in  the  same 
way  be  presented  to  the  reader,  such  as — 

Countries  and  Districts,  with  reference  to 
their  Natural  Productions. 

The  great  Seats  of  Industry — Home,  Colonial, 
A'Nd  Foreign. 

Commerce  and  Communication — British  ant> 
Foreign. 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Inventors,  Scientific 
Discoverers,  and  Artists. 

This  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Industry  will  occupy 
!  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  proposed  work  ;  and 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  completed  as  a  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Deference  by  the  opening  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851.  This  Volume  will  include  Introductory 
Chapters  having  a  general  relation  to  the  purposes  of 
that  Pacific  Congress  of  Nations.  But  the  Bictionarif 
will  be  follmved  by  the  publication  of 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER  ON  SOME  SUBJECT 
OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  these  Papers,  the  general  Results  of  the  Exhibition 
will  come  to  be  discussed  ;  and  the  lessons  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  it  has  offered  will  be  carefully  set  forth. 
Incidentally,  all  the  great  subjects  which  belong  to 
Scientific  and  Social  Progress  will  be  comprehended  in 
this  Series ;  especially  those  which  regard  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Artisan,  and  the  means  of  elevating  his 
Condition.  It  is  unnecessary  -to  enter  into  more  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  the  plan  of  this  work  ;  which  it  is  pro- 
I  posed  to  complete  in 

SIXTY-FOUR  NUMBERS  at  TWOPENCE; 

And  in  SIXTEEN  PARTS  at  NINEPENCE. 
Forming  TWO  VOLUMES,  extending  to  1300  Pages. 

London  :  CHARLES  KNIGIIT,  90,  Fleet  Street  ; 
And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 


On  the  l! 2th  of  October  1850,  will  be  published. 
Part  I.  price  Is. 

To  be  Completed  in  F o-iyty  Parts, 

Forming  Six  Volumes, ..p  anted  inthe  handsomest  style, 
in  Medium  Octavo,  of 

THE  NATIONAL  EDITION  OF 
KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  SIIAKSPERE: 

WITH  ONE  THOUSAND  WOOD-GUTS. 

The  ■origmal  edition  of  The  Pictorial  Sitakspere 
has  been  long  out  of  print ,  and  is  now  only  to  be  bought 
at  a  high  premium.  The  constant  demand  for  this  work, 
during  ten  years,  has  determined  the  Editor  and  Pro¬ 
prietor  to  bring  out 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION. 

The  Editor  ventures  to  believe  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Pictorial  Shakspere  may  justify 
him  in  seeking  this  large  extension  of  its  existing  po¬ 
pularity  ;  and  that  this  National  Edition  thus  produ¬ 
ced  at  a  rate  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  cheapness, 
will  find  a  place  in  the  home  library  of  many  lovers 
of  the  great  poet  of  our  ’country  who  have  not  become 
possessors  of  the  more  expensive  edition. 

This  Edition,  in  Forty  Parts,  will  consist  of  the 
Thirty-seven  Plats,  the  Poems,  and  an  Index.  Each 
Play  nrill  form  a  distinct  Part.  The  “  Biography” 
has  been  already  published  in  a  separate  Volume,  and 
so  have  the  Critical  Notices .  in  another  Volume  entitled 

Studies  of  Shakspere.”  These  two  Volumes  are 
sold  at  7s.Gd.  each,  bound;  and-  with  the  six  Volumes 
now  announced  will  include  all  the  Notes ,  Illustrations , 
and  other  matter  of  the  Eight  Volumes  of  the  original 
Pictorial  Edition ,  thoroughly  revised.  A  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  National  Edition  will  b  ■  its  typo¬ 
graphy.  The  text  will  not  be  printed  in  double 
columns,  but  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  type  extending 
across  the  page.  The  Illustrations,  which  include 
many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  will  be  given- at  the  end  of 
each  Play,  and,  will  not  form  a  separate  Volume,  as 
at  first  intended.  These,  with  a  shorter  notice  of  each 
Play  than  is  given  in  the  “  Studies,”  will  render  each 
complete  in  itself.  To  every  Volume  will  be  added  an 
Engraved  Title  on  Steel. 

A  Part  will  be  published  Fortnightly;  a  Volume 
Quarterly; 

London  :  CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90,  Fleet  Street; 
And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  4n  Town  and  Country. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 
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TO  TOURISTS. 


BLACK’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 

A5D  TRAVELLING-MAPS. 

$rto  drUittmig. 

“  They  should [find  a  corner  in  the  portmanteau  of  every 
pet'son  about  to  undertake  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness  either  in  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland .” — John 
Bull. 

“  The  most  valuable  senes  of  Picturesque  Guide-Books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  looked 
carefully  tlu'ouyh  the  volumes :  they  are  admirably  ‘  got 
up' ;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and  remarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive.  Altogether  the  series  of  works  is  of 
immense  value  to  tourists .” — Art-Journal. 


I)  LACK'S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST, 

)  and  HOAD  and  RAILWAY  GUIDE  through 
ENGLAND  and  WALES  ;  containing  194  Routes,  and 
26  elaborately-constructed  Maps  and  Charts,  besides 
Views  of  the  Scenery.  The  Index  contains  upwards  of 
5,000  names,  and  embraces  a  list  of  the  Inns  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  volume  is  tersely  written, 
closely  printed,  and  portable.  Second  Edition,  correct¬ 
ed  throughout  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price  10s.  6d. 

“48  new  routes,  12  engraved  charts,  and  upwards  of 
100  pages  of  letterpress  have  been  added  to  what  in  its 
olden  state  was  the  cheapest,  the  best,  and  the  hand¬ 
iest  book  of  its  kind.” — Spectator. 

“A  decided  improvement  upon  the  old  road-book.” 
— John  Bull. 

“  A  carefully-executed  work,  prettily  illustrated  with 
u  seful  maps.”  — Athenceum . 


I )  LACK’S  PICTURESQUE  TOURIST 

)  of  SCOTLAND ;  containing  an  accurate  Travelling- 
Map,  25  Engraved  Charts  of  'Roads,  Railroads,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Localities,  (including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,)  numerous  Views  of  the  Scenery,  on  wood 
and  steel,  and  a  copious  Itinerary.  Eighth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.  In  a  handsome  portable  vo¬ 
lume.  Price  85.  6d. 

“  A  comprehensive,  intelligent,  and  well-arranged 
guide-book.  We  have  been  furnished  with  an  inci¬ 
dental  proof  of  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  charts 
and  descriptions,  in  the  personal  testimony  of  a  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  has  traversed  a  considerable  space  book  in 
hand.”—  Spectator. 


BLACK’S  PICTURESQUE  GLIDE  TO 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  Including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District,  by  John  Phillips, 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Agricultural  meetings  are  assuming  a  new,  an  important,  and  a 
cheering  character,  as  sources  of  stirring  and  hopeful  counsel  to 
the  farming  world.  While  Castle  Hedingham,  whence  Mr. 
Disraeli  proclaimed  his  aggressive  policy  as  a  substitute  for  the 
old  dogged  Protectionism,  does  not  resound  to  the  voice  of  any  so 
illustrious  spokesman,  but  only  murmurs  a  plaint  from  humbler 
lips,  Worcester,  Bury,  and  other  places,  show  new  life  among  the 
landlord  class.  Nor  do  we  attach  too  great  importance  to  particu¬ 
lar  instances,  for  the  instances  are  of  a  nature  to  be  a  sign  of  more 
behind.  When  Lord  Ward  proclaims  that  the  time  is  past  for 
making  a  parade  of  despondency,  that  agriculturists  must  exert 
themselves,  and  that  landlords  must  supply  the  needful  aid, 
we  may  bo  sure  that  an  example  is  set  in  Worcestershire 
•which  will  bo  not  rarely  -followed.  Sir  John  Pakington  talks 
in  a  similar  strain.  So  in  Lancashire,  Lord  Stanley  echoes 
the  old  assertion  of  the  Free-traders,  that  farmers  kave  by 
no  means  attained  the  limit  of  improved  culture,  that  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  capital  must  cease  to  he  farmers,  and 
that  such  demand  for  capital  as  is  needed  for  permanent  or  long- 
enduring  improvements  must  be  supplied  by  landlords.  The  voice 
of  Disraeli  is  silent.  Have  the  leading  Protectionists  come  to  the 
sound  conclusion  that  the  aggressive  policy  which  they  invented 
last  session,  but  could  not  shape  into  a  consolidated  form  of  action, 
is  impracticable  P  It  might  be  conjectured  that  they  have  so  re¬ 
solved  ;  and  that,  as  men  of  honesty  and  good  sense,  they  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  not  diverting  the  farmer  from  his  proper 
work  to  agitate  for  unattainable  objects  and  vain  policies.  But 
what  is  the  Protectionist  party  without  Stanley  and  Disraeli  ? 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  therefore  to  say  that  the  Protectionist 
leaders  have  transferred  their  influence  from  their  own  body  to 
that  of  practical  improvers  ;  a  fact  which  in  itself  implies  a  total 
change  of  policy.  The  future  course  which  the  leaders  may 
suggest  to  their  party  is  not  indicated.  It  is  stiH  open  to  them, 
for  instance,  to  foHow  out,  nay  to  extend  Mr.  Disraeli’s  scheme  of 
financial  revolution ;  or  they  may  astound  the  Government  and 
country  with  some  great  and  comprehensive  measure  of  practical 
utility.  Since  Lord  John  ItusseU  has  expressly  foresworn  “  com¬ 
prehensive  measures,”  as  such,  the  whole  legislative  policy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  open  to  any  party  that  pleases  to  take 
up  measures  of  a  higher  grade  than  parish  business ;  and  we  can 
imagine  many  such  that  do  not  involve  any  questions  of  abstract 
political  principles,— such  as  really  beneficial  plans  of  financial  re¬ 
form,  greatly  improved  plans  of  colonization,  immense  improve¬ 
ments  of  laws  regulating  land  and  labour,  or  a  practical  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Poor-law. 


The  importance  of  this  last  subject  is  iHustrated  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ferment  which  is  still  going  on  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  rules  for  assessing 
poor-rates  and  rates  in  aid,  much  of  the  discussion  turned  upon 
the  excessive  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scientious  landlord  who  should  do  his  utmost  to  employ  labour, 
while  a  reckless  and  foolish  landlord,  to  serve  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  interest,  at  whatever  cost  to  his  neighbours  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  whose  ultimate  welfare  or  misfortune  he  must  share, 
might  drive  the  ablebodied  poor  off  his  land  ;  and  it  was  to  check 
that  social  misconduct  that  it  was  proposed  to  levy  the  rates  by 
by  means  of  township  districts — or,  as  we  should  phrase  it,  by 
forming  all  Ireland  into  close  parishes.  The  rate  in  aid  was  in  it¬ 
self  a  violation  of  such  a  plan ;  and  on  the  whole  the  township 
arrangement  would  prove  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  We  always  thought  that  the  remedy  for  the  particular 
difficulty  should  be  much  more  direct,  and  that  it  should  be  sought 
in  a  positive  improvement  of  the  poor-law.  Here  was  felt  in  a 


grave  practical  form  the  want  of  that  information  which  was  passed 
over  by  the  Inquiry  Commissioners  in  1833,  on  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  for  paupers.  Of  course  a  period  of  actual  famine  was  not  the 
time  to  expect  the  coolest  judgment  or  the  most  inventive  spirit. 
But  the  continued  drain  on  the  Cork  ratepayers  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Guardians  to  the  subject  of  industrial  employment ;  and  their 
experiment,  even  at  this  early  stage,  has  been  very  suggestive. 
The  idea  has  been  seized  in  other  quarters,  and  we  now  learn  that 
many  of  the  distressed  electoral  districts  have  appointed  industrial 
committees  to  set  the  ablebodied  poor  “  on  work” — as  the  Forty- 
third  of  Elizabeth  proposed.  If  this  attempt  he  successful,  it  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  difficult  question  agitated  at  the  time  when 
the  electoral  districts  were  adjusted.  The  doubt  which  at  once 
suggests  itself  to  us  arises  from  the  intimation  that  the  industry 
of  the  paupers  is  to  be  limited  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of 
flax ;  which  would  seem  a  very  impolitic  resolve.  It  would  tend 
to  draw  a  particular  trade  into  pauper  industry  •  it  would  make 
employment  of  paupers  whoHy  dependent  on  the  fortunes  of  a 
particular  trade,  with  aH  the  vicissitudes  of  the  commercial  world ; 
and  it  would  prevent  pauper  industry  from  being  so  far  self-sup¬ 
porting  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  in  the  first  instance  devoted  to 
the  raising  and  preparation  of  articles  needed  for  the  food  and  ac¬ 
tual  wants  of  the  paupers  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  Cork 
example  is  far  beyond  its  imitators. 

The  Revenue-tables  just  published  are  like  certain  puzzles  of 
folded  paper,  which  will  convert  into  a  variety  of  objects.  Re¬ 
garded  in  an  annual  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  they  exhibit  an 
increase  of  645,000?. ;  but  in  a  quarterly  point  of  view,  they  make 
out  a  decrease  of  289,000?.  So  that  the  nation  should  laugh  on 
the  annual  side  of  its  countenance,  and  cry  on  the  quarterly.  A 
more  remarkable  incident  is  the  fact,  that  the  quarterly  decrease  is 
only  not  “  more  satisfactory  ”  than  the  annual  increase.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  absence  of  the  cholera  panic  which  imparted  a  flourishing 
abundance  to  the  rum  and  brandy  duties,  it  is  quite  delightful  to 
find  the  decrease  in  the  Customs  only  1000?.  or  so ;  for  although  the 
duties  in  question  have  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  200,000?.,  sugar, 
tea,  tobacco,  raisins,  currants,  and  other  articles,  have  rallied 
bravely;  which  attests  the  national  prosperity :  for  how  can  there  be 
an  increase  of  consumption  in  plum-buns,  mince-pies,  &c.,  without 
a  decided  progress  of  the  nation?  The  deficit  of  184,000?.  in  Excise 
is  ascribed  by  the  explanatory  Globe  to  the  remission  of  the  brick- 
duties,  about  240,000?.,  besides  return  of  duties  on  stocks  to  the 
amount  of  23,000?. ;  leaving  the  Excise  decrease  a  virtual  in¬ 
crease.  In  like  manner,  the  decrease  of  179,000?.  on  stamps  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  people  have  not  bought  stamps  ; 
which  is  probably  true  :  it  is  presumed  that  they  waited  for  the 
operation  of  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  law  ;  and  then  itwiH  be  explained 
that  the  decrease  of  duty  wiU  account  for  any  further  decrease  of 
revenue.  AH  of  which  is  very  delightful :  for  if  there  is  a  de¬ 
crease,  it  shows  that  the  country  is  saving  something,  in  its  per¬ 
sonal  capacity,  for  duties  remitted ;  and  if  there  is  an  increase,  it 
shows  that  the  nation  is  under  a  flourishing  disregard  of  expense  ; 
and  the  current  tables  show  both.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
fact  of  all  is  the  immense  importance  made  out  of  these  little  ba¬ 
lancings  of  increase  and  decrease.  However,  it  is  a  charming  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  find  the  revenue  always  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  same  constructive  prosperity  in 
the  posture  of  affairs  abroad.  In  Paris,  for  example,  a  grand  re¬ 
view  has  passed  off  without  disaster,  and  the  day  was  remarkably 
fine ;  indeed,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  infers  that 
Erance  is  “  not  yet  ripe  for  a  monarchy  ”  !  So  that  the  resolve  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  to  uphold  the  Orleanist  Changar- 
nier  in  the  teeth  of  the  President,  threatens  nothing  worse  than 
the  continuation  of  a  nuisance  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

In  like  manner,  one  week  exhibits  Prussia  appointing  Radowitz 
as  Prime  Minister  and  fostering  Germanism ;  this  week  sees  the 
virtuous  and  intelligent  Frederick  William  retaining  Manteufiel 
and  Austrianism :  so  that  Liberalism  and  Austrianism  are  grati¬ 
fied  on  alternate  weeks, — a  most  equitable  arrangement. 

In  tbe  Duchies,  Schleswig-Holstein  is  taking  a  turn  of  defeat, 
the  troops  of  the  joint  Duchies  having  been  repulsed  with  loss 
from  Erederichstadt :  but  General  Willisen  evidently  counts  the 
defeat  as  something  only  short  of  victory. 

In  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Elector  obstinately  maintains  General 
Haynau  as  his  mfiitary  Commander-in-chief  and  Hassenpflug 
as  his  civil  Prime  Minister :  Hassenpflug  leaves  active  work 
to  Haynau,  who  issues  orders  in  the  most  resolute  style ;  but 
as  people,  departments,  and  army,  continue  to  disobey  his  orders, 
everybody  is  pleased.  Perhaps  the  only  person  who  is  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  is  the  assiduous  and  unlucky  General ;  who  is  as  it 
were  the  butt  of  both  sides — the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Elector,  the 
target  for  the  rebels  :  he  is  set  to  bully  the  rebels,  and  the  rebels 
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Trail  y  him — with  fearful  odds  in  point  of  numbers.  Everybody 
badgers  him :  the  people  mob  him,  the  lawyers  indict  him,  the 
army  arrests  him,  the  insurance-office  calls  him  to  account  for  the 
risks  he  runs.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  exceed  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  cries  out  “  treason,”  wears  red  stripes  down  his  trousers, 
and  issues  orders  in  the  teeth  of  obstinate  disobedience.  But — 
such  is  the  wickedness  of  the  mob ! — these  measures  have  no  sort 
of  effect. 


i£jji?  ftlftrnpnlb. 

The  Common  Council,  on  Thursday,  voted  by  acclamation  a  grant  of 
one  hundred  guineas  in  aid  of  the  Jews  Free  School,  where  1100  chil¬ 
dren  are  well  and  morally  taught.  A  similar  sum  was  granted  to  the 
Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute. 

The  use  of  the  Guildhall  was  granted  to  the  Literary  Association  of  the 
Friends  of  Poland,  for  the  piu-pose  of  holding  there  a  ball  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Polish  Association. 

It  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  obtaining  a 
legislative  extension  of  the  London  Small  Debts  Act,  so  as  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  County  Courts  Act,  and  authorize  the  recovery  of  debts  amount¬ 
ing  to  50 l. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Sussex  Hall  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  to  forward  the  project  of  a  memorial  to  the  virtues  of  the  late 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell  presided,  and  the  speakers 
were  chiefly  leading  members  of  the  Hebrew  community.  Dr.  Schiller, 
Professor  at  the  College  of  Eperics  in  Hungary,  read  an  apostrophe  to  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased, — apologizing  for  his  unskilfulness  as  a  speaker, 
“being  scarcely  six  months  here.” 

“The  departed  Hannah  Rothschild,  not  as  Baroness,  not  as  the  wife  of  so 
great  a  philanthropist  as  the  late  N.  M.  Rothschild,  not  as  the  mother  of  so 
many  benevolent  children,  and  not  as  the  sister  of  so  many  kind  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel ;  but  Hannah  Rothschild  as  the  mother  of  the  orphan, 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  liberal  patroness  of  the  Maternity  Society,  the 
support  of  the  needy  and  unhappy,  and  lastly,  the  munificent  and  benevolent 

benefactress  of  the  Jews  Free  School,  forms  the  theme  of  my  address . 

Let  us  erect  to  the  memory  of  that  noble  daughter  of  Israel,  upon  whom  every 
Jew  looks  back  with  national  pride  and  deep  reverence,  a  monument  worthy  of 
ourselves,  and  still  more  worthy  of  her.  Let  us  found  a  monument  of  a  spiritual 
tendency,  though  coming  from  material  sources,  in  memory  of  one  who  has  so 
largely  contributed  by  material  means  to  the  diffusion  of  that  spiritual  pro¬ 
gress  which  the  education  of  youth  effects.” 

It  was  resolved  to  found  “the  Hannah  Rothschild  Scholarship”  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  Jewish  schools. 


When  nenry  Denham,  charged  with  participation  in  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Cureton,  was  produced  at  the  Mansionhouso  on  Wednesday,  a  further  re¬ 
mand  was  requested  by  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  and  granted.  Den¬ 
ham  appeared  to  be  very  ill,  and  he  was  immediately  conveyed  out  of  the 
dock ;  but  ho  was  speedily  brought  back  to  meet  another  charge :  Mr. 
Thomas  Miller,  an  artist’s  colourman  living  in  Long  Acre,  had  recognized 
him.  About  a  mouth  ago,  Mr.  Miller  was  returning  home  at  midnight 
through  Long  Acre ;  three  or  four  men  pounced  upon  him  from  a  covered 
way,  [>ut  an  instrument  round  his  neck  which  deprived  him  of  all  power, 
and  threw  him  down  on  the  pavement.  But  Mr.  Miller’s  pockets  were  but¬ 
toned,  he  struggled  hard,  and  the  villains  had  to  make  off  without  booty. 
By  the  light  of  a  lamp  Mr.  Miller  had  a  good  view  of  one  of  his  assailants, 
and  he  now  identified  Denham  as  that  individual.  The  prisoner  made  a 
whining  denial  of  his  guilt — saying,  he  was  quite  innocent  and  very  hardly 
treated.  He  was  remanded  on  this  second  charge. 

Persons  travelling  on  the  South-western  Railway  loop  line  have  been  an¬ 
noyed  of  late  by  boys  throwing  stones  from  bridges  in  Ealing  parish.  One 
of  these  mischievous  urchins  has  been  detected  in  a  still  more  dangerous 
prank — placing  stones  on  the  rails  at  a  level  crossing.  A  gateman  caught 
him  in  the  fact.  The  offender,  George  Weblon,  a  boy  of  twelve,  has  been 
fined  20s.  by  the  Brentford  Magistrates,  with  the  alternative  of  twenty-one 
days’  imprisonment.  A  more  severe  punishment  is  threatened  in  future 
cases. 

When  the  Police  arrested  Mr.  Sirrcll  last  week,  for  receiving  stolen  plate 
from  Liverpool,  they  examined  his  general  stock,  and  saw  enough  to  induce 
them  to  seize  the  whole,  ou  suspicion  that  it  was  the  produce  of  robberies. 
It  was  removed  from  Barbican  to  the  Scotland  Yard  station.  By  Monday, 
some  of  it  had  been  recognized  :  Mr.  Argent,  of  the  Rainbow  Tavern,  Fleet 
Street,  identified  some  plate  which  he  had  lost,  though  his  marks  had  been 
nearly  obliterated ;  and  Mr.  Lovegrove,  of  the  London  Coffeehouse,  claimed 
a  number  of  spoons  and  forks.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  pair  of  salt¬ 
cellars,  part  of  the  packets  sent  from  Liverpool,  were  stolen  from  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Tinley,  a  lady  living  in  that  town. 


A  fatal  disaster  occurred  on  hoard  the  screw-steamer  the  Erin’s  Queen, 
lying  near  London  Bridge,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Ferguson,  the  engineer, 
perceived  that  one  of  the  screws  of  the  “  slutch  hole  ”  of  the  boiler  was 
loose,  and  he  proposed  to  repair  the  defect.  While  he  was  attempting  this, 
the  screw  broke,  and  a  groat  body  of  steam  and  water  rushed  out,  dashing 
the  man  to  some  distance.  Two  others  of  the  crew  who  were  standing  near 
managed  to  escape  to  the  deck  unhurt.  The  unfortunate  engineer  was 
speedily  covered  with  scalding  water  ;  and  when  it  was  possible  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  his  body,  he  was  found  to  be  quite  dead. 

While  three  gentlemen  were  heating  up  Woolwich  Reach  in  a  sailing-boat, 
on  Saturday,  a  sudden  squall  upset  the  boat :  Mr.  William  Montford  and 
Mr.  Farley  were  saved  by  clinging  to  the  keel;  hut  Mr.  John  Montford,  of 
Islay  House,  Brompton,  was  drowned. 

At  noon  on  Tuesday,  a  revenue-boat,  having  a  Customhouse-officer  and 
four  rowers  on  hoard,  left  a  brig  opposite  Woolwich  Dockyard;  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  boat  put  off  the  Sylph  steamer  came  up,  ran  into  the  boat,  and 
cut  it  in  two.  Four  of  the  people  were  rescued,  one  much  hurt ;  hut  the 
other  man  was  drowned.  It  is  said  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  steamer — 
everything  was  done  to  prevent  collision  when  the  boat  was  seen. 

The  insurance-offices  have  obtained  a  very  large  amount  of  salvage  from 
the  ruins  of  the  fire  in  Mark  Lane,  and  expect  to  get  more.  A  portion  of 
the  ruins  is  still  on  fire ! 


1  the  stairs,  got  into  the  street,  and  wandered  into  the 
uite  unconscious  when  found  dancing  there.  When 
Policeman  awakened  her,  she  hurst  into  tears.  He 
tcoat,  and  conveyed  her  home. 


dKjlt  yxnnintJfi. 

Agricultural  meetings Iiarve  been  held  in  the  past  week  at  Castle  Ilcding- 
ham,  and  at  Saffron  Walden  in  North  Essex,  at  Bury  in  Lancashire,  and 
at  Worcester.  The  spirit  of  the  Lancashire  and  Worcestershire  meetings, 
which  were  more  important  than  the  others  in  the  character  of  those  who 
attended  them,  was  manly  and  onwards  ;  that  of  the  Essex  meetings  was 
one  of  querulous  complaint — little  hopeful,  however,  of  Protectionist  re¬ 
action. 

The  North  Essex  Protectionists  assembled  at  Castle  Hedingham  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hinclcford  Agricultural  and  Conservative  Club.  The 
semi-political  character  of  the  body,  indicated  by  its  name,  was  maintained 
by  the  speeches ;  though  on  this  occasion  there  was  not,  as  last  year,  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  illustrate  the  festival  with  scintillations  of  oratorical  person¬ 
ality,  or  with  the  broader  light  of  political  explanations  on  a  controverted 
Parliamentary  policy.  Sir  John  Tyrell,  who  last  year  introduced  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  his  guest,  was  absent.  The  political  discontent  of  the  county 
Protectionists  was  represented  by  the  Reverend  John  Cox,  of  Fairstead, 
with  assistance  from  Major  Beresford,  one  of  the  County  Members  ;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Y’oung  bringing  up  and  covering  the  rear  of  these  speakers  with  his 
heavy  array  of  economical  statistics. 

Mr.  Cox  declared  that  the  whole  principle  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  to  keep  down  the  agricultural  interest  because  it  would  not 
consent  to  the  controlment,  the  nipping,  audthe  pinching  of  the  Monarchical 
principle.  No  doubt,  the  first  consideration  of  Cobden  and  Bright  in  their 
Anti- Corn- law  agitation  had  been  their  own  breeches-poekets ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  what  were  their  views  beyond  :  “  if  they  could  once  do  away  with 
the  influence  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  their  way  would 
he  clear  to  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  republic.”  Mr.  Cox  “advised” 
tlic  farmers  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  if  possible,  till  next  election,, 
and  then  make  every  exertion  to  secure  a  paternal  government  that  would 
protect  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  North  Essex  was  safe  ;  and  “the 
whole  of  Ms  advice  was  centered  in  this — that  having  now  got  North  Essex 
as  safe  as  an  old  hen  under  a  coop,  they  should  look  a  little  further  afield, 
and  extend  the  same  influence  to  the  other  portion  of  the  county.”  He 
feared  that  Mr.  Ferrand’s  w'ool-leaguc  would  have  results  more  injurious 
than  beneficial. 

Major  Beresford,  M.P.,  had  no  idea  of  humbugging  the  fanners  with 
“  hopes  of  better  days,”  nor  of  crying  peace  when  there  is  no  peace:  the 
fact  is,  that  ruin  is  staring  the  farmers  in  the  face.  They  don’t  wish  to 
humbug  others,  and  will  no  longer  he  humbugged  themselves.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Young  did  not  say  there  should  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  rents ;  but 
tenants  should  have  the  justice  done  them  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  their 
rents.  “In  the  absence  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  which 
was  not  very  likely,”  he  thought  they  might  demand,  as  a  right,  exemption 
on  account  of  the  duty  paid  on  malt  actually  used  on  their  own  farms. 

The  other  meeting  in  Essex  was  that  of  the  Saffron  Walden  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association.  The  Conservatism  of  the  county  had  here  to  he  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  reverend  Rector  and  an  imported  Member  of  Parliament. 
The  Reverend  Mordaunt  Barnard,  of  Little  Bardfield,  descanted  on  the 
unprofitable  results  of  scientific  high  farming  ;  and  Major  Beresford  re¬ 
peated  the  lugubrious  opinions  on  agricultural  prospects  which  he  held 
forth  to  the  North  Essex  farmers  at  Castle  Hedingham.  Mr.  Bramston, 
the  Conservative  M.P.,  and  Sir  Edward  Buxton,  the  Liberal  M.P.  for 
South  Essex,  were  not  present ;  and  Sir  John  Tyrell  did  not  compensate 
North  Essex  Protectionists  by  lending  here  the  countenance  which  was 
unaccorded  at  Castle  Hedingham. 

The  meeting  at  Bury,  last  week,  was  distinguished  by  a  speech  of  some 
political  interest  from  Lord  Stanley,  made  for  the  piu-pose  of  allaying  ap¬ 
prehensions  in  the  agricultural  mind  which  might  arise  from  inability  to 
reconcile  his  concrete  opinions  on  the  prospects  of  agriculture  as  expressed 
in  Parliament,  with  his  more  purely  abstract  and  scientific  opinions  on 
the  same  prospects  as  expressed  at  these  provincial  gatherings.  It  had 
been  his  lot  to  he  present  at  the  birth  of  several  agricultural  societies.  He 
had  witnessed  the  maturity  of  several,  and  seen  the  decline  of  some,  hut 
he  never  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  any  one  which  gave  such  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  success,  such  assured  hopes  of  prosperity. 

lie  had  just  [in  a  previous  speech]  congratulated  them  on  the  spirit  of 
agricultural  improvement  and  expenditure  which  he  saw  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  had  expressed  Ms  confident  belief  that  that  spirit  and  that  expendi¬ 
ture  would]  be  equally  beneficial  to  landlord  and  tenant.  But  he  doubted  not 
that  some  in  distant  parts,  who  would  soon  be  acquainted  with  what  he  had 
said,  would  ask — “  Who  is  this  who  holds  out  this  encouragement  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  lay  out  this  capital  ?  Who  is  this  who  is  indulging  in  this  dream  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  promising  this  unbounded  success  as  the  result  of 
a  further  expenditure  of  skill  and  capital  ?  Is  this  Lord  Stanley,  who  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  has  been  avowing  his  belief  that  recent  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  have  altogether  swamped  the  energies  of  the  farmer— have 
placed  him  in  eireum  stances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  subjected  both  him 
and  the  landlord,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  distress  anti  ruin.”  “  Yes, 
gentlemen,”  he  would  answer,  “  tMs  is  the  same  person.”  As  a  private 
individual  he  might  shrink  from  the  topic ;  yet  in  his  position  he  had  hardly 
a  choice  hut  to  say  to  them  how  he  could  “reconcile  these  two  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions,”  both  of  which  he  sincerely  believed  and  upheld,  nc  did  indeed 
still  believe — he  could  not  hut  persuade  himself — that  recent  legislative 
measures  will  have  inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  the  agricultural  interests 
of  tills  country  generally.  ( Slight  hissing.)  “  I  trust  you  will  hear  me,  even 
if  you  differ  in  your  opinions.” 

“  I  believe  that,  under  the  present  law,  present  prices  cannot  be  expected 
to  rise.  I  believe  that  we  now  see  the  maximum  price  which  we  are  likely 
to  see  for  corn  of  all  descriptions,  hut  more  especially  for  wheat,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  I  believe  further,  that,  at  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  now  selling, 
there  are  large  districts  of  this  country  which  have  Mtherto  been  greatly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  w-heat  but  which  with  a  permanence  of  pre¬ 
sent  price  cannot  he  employed  in  that  cultivation  at  a  profit ;  and  I  say  that 
that  observation  applies  most  of  all  to  those  districts  in  which,  by  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  a  lavish  but  not  under  the  circumstances  an  injudiciously  lavish 
capital,  out  of  a  soil  naturally  sterile  an  artificial  fertility  has  been  given 
and  an  artificial  amount  of  produce  has  been  created.  In  those  districts  and 
in  those  soils,  it  is  only  by  a  continued  expenditure  of  that  capital  and  by  a 
continuation  of  that  outlay  that  that-  fertility  can  he  maintained  and  that 
those  lands  can  be  kept  in  wheat  cultivation.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  he 
a  national  advantage  that  those  lands  should  go  out  of  wheat  cultivation ; 
but  of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  if  they  do,  as  I  apprehend  they  will,  not 
only  the  landlords,  hut  the  tenants,  who  have  in  successive  generations  and 
by  the  permanent  investment,  the  irredeemable  investment  of  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  produced  that  fertility,  which  must  retrograde — both  landlords 
and  tenants  must  be  subject  to  a  very  heavy  loss,  and  must  discontinue  an 
unprofitable  cultivation :  and  I  believe  further — wMch  I  think  a  more  im¬ 
portant  point  still — that  if  in  those  purely  agricultural  and  highly-cultivated 
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districts  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ceases,  or  is  materially  diminished,  then 
there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country  for 
whom  no  employment  will  be  found,  because  the  landlords  and  the  farmers’  j 
means  will  be  equally  exhausted.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  further,  that  there 
are  other  districts  which  can  now  afford  to  grow  wheat  and  yield  a  moderate  rent  | 
and  a  moderate  profit,  but  which  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  prices 
must,  and  at  a  very  considerable  loss,  be  turned  to  some  different  cultivation 
and  to  some  different  management.  Row  again  I  say,  I  am  not  arguing  the 
question  whether  this  conversion  and  this  loss  be  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  If  it  be  so,  whatever  sacrifice  it  may  be  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  I  should  endeavour,  at  all  events,  cordially  to  rejoice  at  it.  I  do 
not  say  whether  it  is  so  or  it  is  not.  I  trust  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  ap-  j 
prehensions,  but  my  apprehensions  are,  that  with  regard  to  the  purely  agri-  , 
cultural  districts — or  rather,  to  the  purely  arable  districts,  and  most  espe-  j 
cially  to  those  in  which  the  largest  amount  of  capital  has  been  sunk — there 
will,  and  there  must  be,  under  present  prices,  a  discontinuance  of  wheat  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  must  be  injurious  to  landlord,  to  tenant,  and  to  labourer. 
Now,  gentlemen,  those  are  my  opinions.  They  may  not  be  yours.  1  1\  ell, 
how  then,’  you  will  say,  ‘  can  you  have  the  face  to  occupy  that  chair,  and, 
in  the  face  of  those  opinions,  to  advise  the  farmers  largely  to  lay  out  their  j 
capital,  and  the  folly  to  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  largely  to  em- 
ploy  his  capital  in  agricultural  improvement  ?  ’  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen. 
In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that  this  is  not  a  purely  or  exclusively  an  agri¬ 
cultural  district.  I  conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  a  district  in  which 
so  far  as  it  is  agricultural,  it  is  not  exclusively — it  is  not  even  mainly — I 
may  say  in  many  parts  it  is  not  to  any  great  degree — dependent  for  its  pros¬ 
perity  upon  the  price  of  corn.  I  say  further,  that  you  have — the  farmers  of 
this  district  have — at  then  own  doors,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  an  al¬ 
most  insatiable  market  for  their  produce.  I  say  they  have,  further,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  (if  they  make  the  most  of  it)  of,  almost  at  their  own  doors,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  manure.  And  lastly,  I  say — and  I  say  it  in  no  compli¬ 
mentary  tone — we  are  so  far  from  having  arrived  at  that  expenditure  of  capi¬ 
tal  which,  being  permanently  sunk  in  the  laud,  has  led  to  an  artificial  fer¬ 
tility,  that  we  are  not  yet  at  that  state  of  advancement  in  which  we  can  say  we 
have  placed  the  soil  in  a  condition  of  even  its  natural  fertility :  and  it  J 
needs  no  argument  to  prove,  that  although  a  very  moderate  scale  of  expendi¬ 
ture  may  raise  the  fertility  of  a  given  piece  of  land  from  three  quarters  to 
an  acre  to  four  quarters,  yet  if  you  seek  to  raise  that  fertility  from  four  to 
five  quarters,  or  to  six,  each  successive  quarter  which  you  endeavour  to  raise 
from  the  same  land  is  by  no  means  obtained  by  an  arithmetically  correspond-  ! 
ing  outlay  of  expenditure  ;  hut  after  you  come  to  what  I  will  call  the  natural 
limit  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  every  bushel  which  you  raise  beyond  is  raised 
at  a  cost  far  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  bushel,  or  the  previous  two 
bushels.  Consequently,  I  say  that,  even  in  this  country  and  at  this  time, 
and  even  in  the  wheat  cultivation  of  this  country,  I  believe  there  is  room 
yet  for  profitable  investment  of  capital.  Gentlemen,  at  all  events  I  am 
quite  sure  of  this — that  if  it  don’t  answer  to  farm  well,  it  can’t  answer  to 
farm  ill.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  if  a  well-drained  and  a  well-cleaned  field  will  not 
pay  rent,  an  undrained  field,  full  of  weeds  and  half  full  of  water,  will  not  pay 
rent  either.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  until  we  make  the  most  oftlie  soil  as  we  fin'd 
it,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say  it  will  not  pay  to  make  further  outlay 
upon  it.  I  speak,  therefore,  to  those  who  find  that  it  is  worth  while,  with 
the  advantages  of  immediate  markets — with  the  demand  for  their  produce — 
with  the  advantage  of  obtaining  manure — and  with  facilities  given  to  them 
which  ought  to  be  given  by  every  landlord,  for  improvement  upon  their  land ; 
mid  I  say  to  them,  go  on  boldly,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  position 
of  agricultural  affairs  generally,  and  improve  the  land  ;  if  you  mean  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  at  all,  cultivate  it  in  an  improved  and  scientific  manner.”  {Cheers.) 

He  was  not  recommending  a  system  of  what  is  called  high  farming.  If 
you  see  clearly  that  yon  can  grow  five  quarters  where  you  are  growing  only 
three  quarters,  in  God’s  name  grow  them,  or  use  the  best  endeavours  to  do 
so ;  but  first  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  result  will  pay  for  the  experiment. 
Let  those  gentlemen  who  adopt  farming  as  an  honourable  and  patriotic 
amusement  try  theoretical  experiments;  but  let  the  humbler  class  of  farmers 
embark  in  no  experiments  that  they  arc  not  satisfied  will  answer.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  you  arc  satisfied  the  experiments  will  answer,  don’t  bo 
idiots  enough  to  confound  cheap  farming  with  economical  farming,  hut  lay 
out  without  apprehension  what  will  return  a  more  than  corresponding 
amount. 

He  had  lately  passed  over  a  large  tract  and  had  stared  with  astonishment 
at  the  neglect  of  some  lands  :  ho  had  seen  lands  paying  30s.  and  21.  the  sta¬ 
tute  acre,  which  if  they  would  feed  a  snipe  he  was  sure  that  was  the  only 
two-footed  or  four-footed  animal  they  would  be  able  to  feed ;  other  lands, 
lately  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  state,  exhibited  a  condition  of  contrast  as  re¬ 
markable  for  fertility  as  it  was  possible  to  afford  ;  and  this  fertility  had  been 
attained  by  a  very  moderate  outlay  in  draining,  which  has  returned  neither 
gradually  nor  slowly.  He  might  be  told  that  the  cost  is  great.  “Fora  man 
who  has  no  capital — for  a  man  who  is  farming  without  a  shilling  of  his  own 
— for  a  man  who  nevor  ought  to  have  been  a  farmer — clearly  it  is  an 
expensive  operation.”  But  what  is  the  actual  cost,  according  to  the  best 
system,  the  most  improved  system,  and  with  the  best  materials — (not  with 
stone-draining,  which  is  sometimes  resorted  to  in  consequence  of  the  nearness 
of  the  stones,  hut  which,  oven  upon  the  spot,  practical  experience  will  prove 
to  he  more  expensive  than  tile- draining) — what  is  the  expense  of  thoroughly 
tile-draining  a  Cheshire  acre  of  land  ?  At  the  outside,  twelve  pounds  per 
acre.  I  give  a  large  estimate  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  many  in 
this  room  to  tell  me  whether  they,  having  drained  at  an  expense  of  ten  and 
twelve  pounds  an  acre,  have  not  obtained,  I  do  not  say  ten  or  twelve  shillings 
an  acre  (though  that  would  be  five  per  cent  upon  the  outlay)  in  the  very  next 
crop ;  hut  I  will  appeal  to  them  whether  the  two  years’  succeeding  crops 
have  not  brought  them  in  as  a  return  three  times,  four  times,  five  times,  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  per  acre  for  the  outlay  ?  But,  gentlemen,  I  state  this  as 
an  outlay  which  may  fall  heavily  upon  tlie  means  of  farmers,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  upon  the  small  farmers  ;  and  although  I  value  highly  the  advantages 
of  capital, — although  I  value  the  advantages  of  moderately  large  farms, — 
although  I  certainly  desire  to  see  this  neighbourhood  squared  off  in  a  more 
convenient  or  rather  a  less  inconvenient  manner  than  now,  in  which  I  find 
it  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, — yet  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  or  to  swamp  the  small  farmers  of  this  county. 
And  with  regard  to  the  small  farmer,  and  more  especially  if  he  be  a  man 
having  a  short  term  in  his  lease,  I  say  that  permanent  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  drainage  fall  properly  and  truly  upon  and  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
landlord  and  not  by  the  tenant ;  the  tenant,  of  course,  during  his  continuance 
of  holding,  paying  the  landlord  a  fair  and  just  remuneration  in  the  shape  of 
interest  for  the  outlay  of  capital  which  he  has  expended.” 

He  did  not  shun  the  delicate  subject  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  te¬ 
nant.  “  I  say  at  once,  that  as  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlord — and  prac¬ 
tically  I  am  ready  to  prove  it — as  I  think  it  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  his  tenant  the  means  of  permanent  improvements  in  the  shape  of 
draining,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  return  from  the  tenant  during  the  term  of  his 
occupation  ;  so  I  say  also,  that  with  regard  to  the  due  adjustment  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  I  am  not  only  ready,  but  I  am  willing 
and  desirous,  and  think  it  advantageous  to  both  parties,  where  there  is  a 
tenant  ol  capital,  of  skill,  of  improvement,  and  of  industry,  to  give  to  that 
tenant  the  ample  and  full  security  of  a  lease.  ( Loud  and  protracted  cheering.) 


I  say  so,  gentlemen,  frankly  and  unhesitatingly  :  but  I  say  so  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  I  have  mentioned — that  the  tenant  shall  be  a  man  who  is 
able  to  make  use  of  the  advantage ;  that  as  he  obtains  the  security  for  his 
outlay,  so  he  is  willing  to  make  that  outlay,  if  he  obtains  the  security  that 
no  accident,  wholly  independent  of  the  honour  of  his  landlord,  shall  deprive 
him  by  removal  from  his  farm  of  any  advantages  which  he  might  expect  to 
derive  from  his  outlay.  I  say  on  the  other  hand,  for  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  where  there  is  on  the  one  hand  a  readiness  to  make  fair  allowance, 
and  on  the  other  a  determination  to  do  his  duty  by  the  land — I  say  the 
conditions  of  a  lease  are  security  alike  to  landlord  and  tenant,  and  beneficial 
to  both ;  because  the  tenant  has  the  means  of  calculating  precisely  the  cer¬ 
tain  duration  of  the  term,  and,  in  proportion,  the  amount  of  that  expenditure 
which  in  justice  to  himself  and  family  he  may  make  upon  it.” 

The  subjects  of  manuring  and  fencing  were  next  touched  upon,  “  In  this 
county  you  have  peculiar  advantages  of  supplying  an  unlimited  amount  of 
manure.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  of  no  use  applying  it  to  undraiued 
lands  ;  but  well-drained  lands  will  pay  in  every  instance  for  a  judicious  and 
liberal  application  of  the  manure  which — more  especially  in  great  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns — is  not  only  ab¬ 
solutely  squandered  and  wasted,  year  by  year,  but  is  absolutely  turned,  in¬ 
stead  of  enriching  the  land,  into  the  means  of  poisoning  the  streams  and 
destroying  the  comfort  of  the  population.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  only 
from  the  supply  of  the  great  towns,  but  it  is  the  domestic  supply  of  manure 
from  the  farm  itself,  which,  I  fear,  is  often  too  much  neglected.  I  believe 
that  a  great  amount  of  valuable  manure  is  year  by  year  wasted,  merely  from 
the  want  of  an  economic  method  of  saving  that  which  they  possess,  and  of, 
at  a  very  small  cost,  retaining  for  the  advantage  of  the  farm  that  which  is 
allowed  absolutely  to  run  to  waste.”  With  reference  to  the  waste  of  land  by 
ill-made  fences,  he  told  a  striking  story,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Patten, — a  story  they  might  laugh  at  as  extreme,  but  which  they  would 
find  accurate  in  itself  and  true  in  its  general  application.  “  Mr.  Patten 
found  a  farmer  in  the  South  of  Scotland  actively  employed  in  destroying 
a  very  crooked  hedge.  He  said,  ‘  What  term  have  you  in  the  land  ?’  1 1 

have  a  lease,  and  three  or  four  years  are  yet  to  run.’  ‘Three  or  four  years 
only !  then  I  suppose  the  landlord’  is  doing  this  for  you  ?’  1  Not  a  bit  of  it ; 

I  am  doing  it  myself.’  ‘  Why,  how  can  you  be  doing  this  with  only  three 
or  four  years  to  run  ?’  His  reply  was,  ‘  I  have  calculated  precisely  what  it 
will  cost  me  to  destroy  this  fence,  and  I  have  calculated  that  the  whole 
amount  of  cost  of  destroying  this  zigzag  fence  will  in  the  course  of  my  cul¬ 
tivation  of  four  years  be  saved  by  the  difference  between  the  turns  of  the 
plough  which  I  shall  have  to  take.’  ” 

Lord  Stanley  closed  with  some  compliments,  which  seem  to  have  been 
well  deserved,  on  the  high  character  of  the  cattle-show :  it  was  one 
which,  especially  in  reference  to  the  horned  cattle  and  the  pigs,  the  Royal 
Society  itself  need  not  have  disowned. 

“  I  pray  you  not  to  relax  in  your  efforts.  Let  the  zeal  which  you  have 
manifested  in  the  first  instance  be  continued,  as  I  am  sure  it  will.  Let  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant,  let  the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist,  pull  together 
in  a  joint  endeavour  after  our  common  prosperity ;  and  believe  me,  that  we 
shall  insure,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and  difficulty,  great  and  grati¬ 
fying  success.” 

Lord  Stanley’s  address  had  provoked  occasional  interruptions,  but  was 
on  the  whole  received  with  hearty  sympathy,  and  at  its  conclusion  there  was 
much  cheering.  Mr.  Walker  junior,  jealous  of  the  Free-trade  reputation 
of  the  borough  which  his  father  represents,  in  acknowledging  the  toast  of 
his  parent’s  health  goodhumourcdly  protested,  amidst  cheers,  that  Lord 
Stanley’s  opinions  ■were  not  those  of  his  father’s  constituents  :  “he  would 
be  sorry  to  let  Lord  Stanley  leave  the  town  under  the  impression  that 
his  sentiments  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  electors  of  Bury.”  Lord 
Stanley  disclaimed,  amidst  renewed  cheers,  any  intention  to  make  a  dis¬ 
guised  canvassing  speech  at  a  social  meeting. 

At  the  Worcestershire  meeting,  Lord  Ward  presided  ;  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  local  notables ;  among  others,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
M.I’.,  General  Lygon,  M.P.,  Captain  Rushout,  M.P.,  Mr.  Foley,  M.P., 
the  Honourable  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  the  Honourable  W.  Coventry,  Sir 
Thomas  Winnington,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  W.  C.  Talbot,  Mr. 
Watkins,  High  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Curtler,  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Quar¬ 
ter-Sessions. 

Lord  Ward  observed,  that  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the  society  could  prevent 
their  thinking  of  the  great  political  questions  which  affected  their  agricul¬ 
tural  interests.  They  must  consider  the  special  question  of  how  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture  cau  best  be  accomplished  ;  “  because,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  agricultural  districts,  that  distress 
must  be  alleviated,  or  it  would  come  to  a  culminating  point.”  Last  year  lie 
told  them  that  he  thought  a  more  desponding  tone  had  been  used  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease  justified ;  and  he  thought  that  since  that  time  an 
improvement  has  taken  place.  The  present  is  doubtless  a  time  for  the  land¬ 
lords  to  look  to  their  tenants,  and  have  their  interests  at  heart;  “yet  if 
there  was  no  great  and  general  relinquishment  of  farms,  the  landlords  could 
not  be  induced  to  believe  that  things  were  come  to  a  culminating  point.” 
He  hoped  that  the  society  had  not  been  assembled  out  of  compliment  to 
him,  much  as  he  would  appreciate  such  a  mark  of  kindness  :  if  none  but 
landlords  came  there,  the  show  would  be  little  better  than  a  show  of  hats. 
As  to  the  show  actually  made,  it  struck  him  it  was  not  one  to  be  proud  of, 
or  to  do  honour  to  the  capital  of  the  county :  this  betokened  some  flaw ; 
which  they  must  detect  and  mend,  or  the  sooner  the  society  was  dissolved  the 
better.  “He  hoped  the  improvement  in  the  society  would  he  apparent  next 
year ;  and  assured  them  that  whatever  his  opinions  might  he,  or  whatever  his 
course  of  conduct  as  compared  with  others,  there  was  no  man  who  could  be 
more  anxious  than  himself  that  the  tenant-farmer  should  occupy  a  dignified 
and  useful  position,  enlarged  by  scientific  knowledge.” 

Captain  Rushout,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  uttered  some  kindly  senti¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Clive,  M.P.,  had  considered  deeply  the  question  of  the  mutual  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
landlords  must  do  something  to  assist  the  tenants.  He  fully  admitted 
the  principle  of  a  tenant  right,  hut  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
producing  one  general  measure  which  should  meet  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  different  counties  and  districts.  The  main  object  of  tenant 
right  was  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  any  unexhausted  improvements 
which  might  remain  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  a  farm.  This  was  nothing 
but  strict  justice,  and  in  all  matters  of  that  kind  he  should  say,  let  these  im¬ 
provements  be  made  known  before  they  are  carried  into  execution,  and  then 
no  difficulty  could  arise.  A  judicious  and  equitable  tenant  right  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  landlord  and  a  security  to  the  tenant.  As  to  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,  he  hoped  that  every  exertion  would  be  made  to  remove 
from  the  mind  of  the  tenant  that  apprehension  which  was  now  so  justly  en¬ 
tertained.  He  would  therefore  propose  the  principle  of  a  corn  and  meat  rent, 
which,  if  justly  and  honestly  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  be  one  means  of 
allaying  the  fears  thatnowprevailed.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  must  likewise 
be  improved  ;  and  if  the  tenant  were  unable  to  do  so,  he  for  one  was  prepared 
to  do  it  himself.  In  such  case  arrangements  must  be  made  which  would  be 
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but  just  between  the  parties,  that  both  might  he  benefited,  and  that  they  should 
not  continue  doing  nothing.  He  would  also  recommend  that  where  old  pas¬ 
tures  might  be  broken  up  with  advantage,  it  should  be  done.  He  was  no 
great  stickler  for  old  pastures.  The  greatest  consideration  was  to  cultivate 
the  land,  and  make  it  do  its  full  duty.  These  were  some  of  the  principles 
which  he  was  determined  to  adopt,  and  he  thought  they  must  relieve  the 
agricultural  interest  and  give  all  parties  renewed  confidence.  If  this  were 
done,  a  great  point  would  be  gained.  He  thought  they  had  been  alarmed  a 
little  beyond  reason,  and  that  their  difficulties  might  be  eventually  over¬ 
come  by  intelligence,  activity,  and  perseverance.  With  regard  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labourer,  ho  had  been  endeavouring  to  encourage  cottage 
gardens,  for  he  had  found  the  good  of  it.  The  cottages  of  the  labourers  had 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  all  at 
once  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  the  work  of  amelioration  W'as  going  steadily 
on,  and  he  looked  for  a  great  improvement  of  morals  as  the  result. 

Sir  John  Pakington’s  remarks  pointed  to  unexpected  quarters  for  relief. 
No  reflecting  man  could  witness  the  great  changes  and  extraordinary  oc¬ 
currences,  as  well  in  public  events  as  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
without  seeing  good  ground  for  hope  in  that  natural  law  by  which  all  things, 
were  given  to  change.  He  thought  that  the  great  discovery  in  California 
was  an  clement  in  the  political  horizon  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  supplies  of  gold  from  Russia  and  California  were  estimated  at  8§  millions 
per  annum.  The  effect  of  that  might  be  slow,  but  it  would  be  certain,  and 
its  operation  beneficial  to  the  landed  interest.  They  should  not  despair,  if 
their  prospects  were  gloomy;  and  although  the  transition  state  at  which 
they  were  now  arrived  might  be  attended  with  much  individual  ruin,  never¬ 
theless  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  were  bound  to  face  the  times  with 
that  resolution  which  had  always  been  the  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  A 
well-considered  tenant  right,  and  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  rent,  at 
the  present  time,  were  due  to  the  tenant. 

Sir.  Curtler  demurred  against  the  too  encouraging  tone  of  the  preceding 
speakers,  especially  ridiculing  the  prospect  of  relief  from  California.  Mr. 
Woodward,  a  yeoman  farming  his  own  land,  demanded  commiseration  for 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  no  landlords  to  go  to  for  a  reduction  of  rent — 
they,  indeed,  are  hardly  dealt  by  under  Free-trade  prices.  As  to  the  remark 
about  farms  not  being  thrown  up,  he  would  undertake  to  find  five  hundred 
vacant  farms,  if  Lord  Ward  or  Colonel  Clive  would  find  tenants.  Lord 
Ward  said,  he  had  inquired  of  his  agent,  and  had  found  that  he,  for  one, 
was  not  yet  in  the  unhappy  position  of  having  to  farm  his  own  land  :  if  Mr. 
Woodward  in  his  peculiar  circumstances  appeals  to  his  landlord,  he  has  this 
advantage — that  he  is  sure  to  find  an  indulgent  one ;  and  if  things  get 
worse,  he  stands  in  a  better  position  than  many  other  landlords,  for  his  te¬ 
nant  will  be  sure  not  to  give  notice  to  quit. 

The  Liverpool  Town-Council,  in  special  meeting  on  Tuesday,  adopted 
an  amendment  which  negatived  a  proposal  by  the  Dock  Committee  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  home  for  emigrants  at  that  port ;  “  an  object  which 
her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Emigration  Commissioners  alike  ap¬ 
prove,”  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  itself  desirable 
and  necessary.  Alderman  Bramley  Moore  supported  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  liy  giving  a  history  of  the  course  which  the  emigrant 
runs  from  the  time  that  he  lands  at  Liverpool — 

“  When  the  steamer  arrives,  and  before  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  quay, 
there  are  a  set  of  men  waiting  for  him  called  men-catehers  and  runners. 
These  men  don’t  even  wait  to  ask  his  object,  or  what  he  is  about;  but  they 
first  of  all  seize  upon  the  poor  man’s  luggage,  and  he  has  great  difficulty  to 
contend  even  with  that.  Then  he  is  taken  to  a  lodging-house ;  for  which 
the  man-catcher  gets  his  commission — that  is,  his  first  commission.  When 
he  does  that,  he  next  takes  him  in  charge  to  engage  his  passage.  On  that  he 
gets  a  second  commission.  That  done,  he  then  goes  back  to  the  lodging- 
house  keeper— mind,  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  disreputable  part  of  the 
lodging-house  keepers,  because  there  are  some  highly  reputable.  Many  of 
these  men  are  in  league  with  the  man-catcher  and  the  runner ;  and  they  say 
to  the  emigrant,  this  money  which  you  have  will  not  he  of  any  use  to  you 
where  you  are  going  to ;  you  must  have  it  changed  into  dollars.  They  take 
him  to  the  money-changer  ;  and  he  there  gets  a  third  commission.  It  would 
only  weary  you  were  I  to  detail  the  gradual  plunder;  but  the  last  measure  of 
all,  after  plundering  him  in  this  manner  in  every  step  he  takes  forward,  is 
this — at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  emigrant  is  about  to  go  on  board  his 
vessel,  he  has  some  exorbitant  demand  put  into  his  hand — at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  the  man  knows  that  the  emigrant  has  no  means  of  redress,  when 
ho  cannot  go  before  a  magistrate  without  losing  his  passage ;  therefore  he 
pays  the  money,  releases  his  goods,  and  leaves  the  country  with  all  those 
bitter  and  unkindly  feelings  which  these  incidents  have  awakened,  and  takes 

them  with  him  to  the  country  where  he  is  going . About  164,000 

emigrants  passed  last  year  through  this  port ;  and  the  trade  had  now  become 
so  important,  and  was  so  distinct,  that  vessels  had  been  expressly  constructed 
for  this  live  carrying-trade,  which  was  found  to  be  a  profitable  one.  The 
tonnage  in  our  docks  which  emigration  employed  was  very  great.  Last  year 
it  numbered  600  large  vessels,  of  500,000  tons.  Thus  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  pecuniary  importance  to  the  Dock  estate,  and  it  deserved  the  very  grave 
consideration  of  the  Council,  lest  they  should  lose  such  a  valuable  branch  of 
trade.  It  was  such  an  important  trade  that  it  should  be  kept  in  Liverpool, 
and  connected  with  the  Liverpool  Docks.” 

The  opposition  to  the  proposal  was  chiefly  grounded  on  the  principle 
that  “  emigration  is  not  a  Liverpool  hut  a  national  question,  and  that 
■Government  ought  themselves  to  come  forward  and  establish  the  institu¬ 
tion  which  it  advised.”  The  amendment  was  carried  by  29  to  9. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  ironmasters  at  Wolverhampton,  on 
Wednesday,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing 
winter  months  were  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
great  reduction  of  make  will  open  a  way  to  future  improvement.  “  The 
reduction  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  exports  of  machinery  and 
metals  is  deemed  of  fearful  import ;  while  the  new  high  tariff  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  apparently  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  Her- 
redia  Malago,  the  great  Peninsular  ironmaster,  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  iron-trade  with  that  country.”  Spain  has  re¬ 
duced  the  import-duty  on  coals,  and  considerably  increased  the  duty  on 
iron.  The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  been  large  consumers  of  English 
manufactured  iron.  The  nominal  price  was  the  same  as  in  last  quarter. 
The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  trade  is  ascribed  to  excessive  production 
and  the  absence  of  railway  demand.  A  reduction  in  the  make  was  ap¬ 
proved  of.  The  state  of  credit  was  satisfactory,  settlements  generally 
passing  off  well. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  workers  in  the  Welsh  iron  districts,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the  trade,  the  rate  of  wages  must  he 
■..diminished.  The  make  also  is  to  ho  considerably  reduced. 

The  Railway  Company  at  Brighton  have  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  owners 
and  drivers  of  cabs.  It  seems  that  the  company  gave  a  species  of  monopoly 
at  the  station  to  a  certain  number  of  vehicles  ;  the  remainder  of  the  cab- 
people  resented  this,  and  withdrew  their  carriages  from  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  station,  and  even  ceased  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  Friday 
sennight,  a  special  train  from  London  took  down  twenty-one  cabs,  horses, 
and  drivers,  to  meet  the  “  strike  ”  of  the  Brighton  men.  * 

Four  cases  of  rick-burning  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Rainham  in 
Kent  this  week.  A  labourer  is  in  custody  on  suspicion. 

The  Liverpool  Magistrates  reexamined  Mr.  Sirrell  and  M'Aulcy  and 
M‘Guire  on  Tuesday.  Evidence  proved  that  a  part  of  the  plate  seized  at 
Sirrell’ s  had  been  stolen  from  the  house  and  chapel  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  living  at  Great  Crosby  :  M'Auley  was 
accused  of  this  robbery.  Maguire  was  charged  with  stealing  plate  from  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Tiuley,  also  found  in  the  parcels  at  Mr.  SirrelTs.  Lawrence 
Khoe,  an  officer  of  the  Liverpool  Detective  F orce,  described  what  took  place 
when  Mr.  Sirrell  was  arrested.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  London 
officers,  and  did  not  enter  the  house  till  he  saw  the  parcels  taken  in.  “  When 
he  went  in  he  saw  Inspector  Lund  standing  at  the  counter,  and  the  two 
parcels  were  placed  on  the  desk  at  the  end  of  the  counter.  Lund  seized  the 
parcels,  and  witness  went  into  the  counting-house  where  Sirrell  was.  On 
entering,  he  pulled  out  his  warrant-card,  and  then  said  to  him  that  two 
parcels  had  come  to  him  that  morning  from  Liverpool.  Sirrell  said  he  did 
not  know  who  they  were  from.  He  next  asked  him  if  he  had  not  got  any 
letters  of  advice  respecting  them.  Sirrell  inquired  what  he  wanted  with  his 
private  letters,  and  said  he  would  not  allow  him  to  come  there.  Witness 
then  arrested  him,  and  told  him  if  he  could  not  conduct  himself  properly  he 
would  make  him.  Mr.  Lund  also  told  him  that  he  must  behave  himself 
quietly.  He  then  produced  a  letter  which  he  got  respecting  the  parcels.”  It 
was  in  these  words — 

“  Sept.  30,  4  Hope  Street,  St.  Jude’s,  Liverpool. 

“  I  have  forwarded  some  silver,  about  15.5.  Your  attention  as  usual  will  oblige 
yours  respectfully,  William  M’Auley.” 

All  the  prisoners  were  remanded  for  a  week. 

William  Dowling,  a  private  of  the  Eighth  Hussars,  has  been  committed  to 
prison  by  the  Dorchester  Magistrates  for  attempting  to  poison  Corporal  Riley. 
Riley  put  some  tea  in  a  bottle ;  Dowling  was  seen  to  shake  something  into 
it ;  when  Riley  and  another  man  drank  of  the  tea  they  became  ill.  A  medi¬ 
cal  man  found  that  sugar  of  lead  had  been  put  in  the  tea. 

During  the  night  of  the  3d  instant,  the  groom  to  the  Reverend  T.  A.  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Poynings  in  Sussex,  was  alarmed  by  a  noise  in  the  yard.  He  went 
out,  and  saw  a  man  standing  by  a  gate ;  on  a  signal  from  the  robber-sen¬ 
tinel,  another  man  and  a  boy  ran  from  the  hen-roost,  and  the  whole  party 
retreated  :  as  they  would  not  stop,  the  groom  fired  a  gun,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  one  of  the  gang  was  shot,  though  they  all  got  away  for  the  time. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  murder  at  Frimley,  a  burglary 
was  committed  at  Wokingham,  about  mid- way  between  Reading  and  Frimley. 
The  shop  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  watchmaker  in  the  Market-place,  was  entered 
during  the  evening,  and  property  worth  from  200f.  to  300f.  carried  off. 

The  inquest  on  Mr.  Holiest  was  resumed  at  Frimley  on  Tuesday.  The 
evidence  was  not  very  important,  but  more  is  promised  hy  the  Police  at  a 
future  time.  Mr.  Biddlecombe,  Superintendent  of  the  Godaiming  Police, 
described  the  state  of  Mr.  Hollest’s  premises.  A  pane  of  glass  had  been 
broken  in  the  scullery- window,  and  an  iron  bar  cut  away,  permitting  the 
entrance  of  the  robbers  ;  a  door  between  the  scullery  and  the  kitchen  had 
two  holes  bored  in  it  with  a  centre-bit,  and  a  bolt  drawn  back  with  a  crooked 
instrument.  Cupboards  and  room-doors  had  been  forced  open  by  means  of  a 
screw-driver.  A  number  of  small  things  were  found  about  the  place,  which 
may  hereafter  turn  out  important  as  evidence.  There  were  marks  of  naked 
feet  on  a  gravel  path  and  on  the  lawn ;  and  on  admeasurement  these  marks 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  feet  of  Levi  Harwood  and  Hiram  Trower, 
two  of  the  persons  in  custody.  The  great  toe  of  Harwood’s  right  foot  is 
much  cut,  as  if  it  had  come  into  contact  with  a  flint  or  other  hard  substance. 
On  his  stocking  there  was  also  found  a  quantity  of  blood.  Samuel  Har¬ 
wood,  the  fourth  man  taken  into  custody,  is  first  cousin  to  Levi.  Ellen  Val- 
ler,  one  of  Mr.  Hollest’s  servants,  described  what  she  observed  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery,  and  the  finding  of  pieces  of  green  baize,  a  bit  of  black  silk, 
an  old  cotton  handkerchief,  and  pieces  of  paper  which  had  been  used  as  wad¬ 
ding.  The  inquest  was  adjourned  till  the  22d  instant. 

Some  further  progress  has  been  made  in  the  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Severne,  of  Brixton,  near  Laugharne.  It  seems  that  the  cook  Gibbs,  on  whom 
suspicion  rests,  was  in  the  habit  of  waiting  on  Mrs.  Severne,  and  preparing 
whatever  she  wanted.  On  a  Sunday  morning  the  lady  received  broth  from 
Gibbs  ;  she  was  very  ill  after  it,  and  died  that  night.  Gibbs  appears  to  have 
had  an  idea  that  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  her  master :  she  had  talked  in 
a  very  suspicious  manner,  saying  how  persons  were  to  die.  A  post-mortem 
examination  of  Mrs.  Severne’s  body  showed  the  symptoms  of  death  by 
poisoning. 

Some  of  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor’s  unhappy  “children”  are  travelling  about 
the  country  to  raise  money  to  continue  a  lawsuit  with  their  “father.”  Mr. 
O’Connor  got  a  judgment  m  the  Queen’s  Bench  against  the  Minster  Lovell 
allottees,  and  in  November  they  are  to  be  expelled  from  their  little  holdings : 
they  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  they  have  no  funds : 
hence  this  appeal.  [Would  not  contributors  to  such  a  fund  be  guilty  of  the 
common-law  offence  called  “  maintenance  ”  ?  We  suspect  they  would  ;  as 
they  would  rarely  be  contributing,  in  the  permitted  cases,  to  “  maintain  the 
suit  of  a  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour.”] 

At  the  Tewkesbury  County  Court,  last  week,  William  Woodward,  a  poor 
stockingmaker,  obtained  a  verdict  against  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  for  2 1.  10s., 
with  immediate  execution.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff 
that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  land-scheme,  and  had  paid  the 
sum  sought  to  be  recovered. 

There  are  still  believers  in  witchcraft  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Axbridge  Magistrates,  Anne  Jeffries,  wife  of  a  farmer, 
was  charged  with  assaulting  Hester  Cooper,  an  old  woman  of  eighty.  At 
eight  o’clock  at  night,  the  accused  went  to  Cooper’s  house,  seized  her  by  the 
throat,  violently  threw  her  on  the  floor,  and  with  a  sharp  instrument 
punctured  her  hand  until  the  blood  flowed  copiously,  and  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  required — that  of  sprinkling  her  own  fore¬ 
head,  which  the  defendant  had  been  informed  by  a  “  cunning  body  would 
have  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  charm  of  witchcraft”  :  and  having  effected 
the  object  she  absconded,  leaving  the  old  lady  almost  lifeless.  Anne  Jeffries, 
who  looked  like  a  confirmed  drunkard,  admitted  the  charge,  and  justified 
what  she  had  done.  She  declared  that  the  witch  Cooper  had  often  como  to 
her  house  and  “  overpowered  her,”  throwing  her  on  the  floor,  and  “  hag- 
riding”  her  ;  but  on  those  occasions  Cooper  was  not  dressed  as  she  then  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Magistrates  threatened  to  send  the  farmer’s  wife  to  prison  un¬ 
less  she  made  the  poor  old  woman  some  compensation.  This  was  done  ;  but 
Anne  Jeffries  still  thought  the  complainant  a  witch,  and  found  others  to  side 
with  her  in  the  notion. 


Harrison  and  Shenton,  two  men  who  were  under  sentence  of  transportation 
for  felony,  have  escaped  from  Leeds  Gaol.  They  were  stationed  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  prison,  and  were  employed  in  mat-making.  In  their  work 
they  used  a  large  needle,  as  thick  as  a  small  chisel.  With  this  instrument 
they  cut  away  the  stone-work  of  the  window,  removed  the  bars,  and  de- 
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scended  by  moans  of  ropes  made  from  the  materials  supplied  to  them  for 
matting.  They  got  clear  off  for  a  time. 

Hedley,  a  convict  imprisoned  in  the  Wakefield  House  of  Correction,  has 
made  his  escape.  He  removed  the  bars,  and  got  through  a  small  window, 
mounted  the  roof,  and  hid  himself  in  a  chimney,  where  ho  remained  con¬ 
cealed,  without  food,  for  forty-eight  hours.  He  left  the  prison  during  a 
storm,  and  took  the  rail  to  Bury.  He  has  sent  back  his  prison-dress  to  the 
Governor  by  railway ! 

Mr.  Gideon  Hatchwell,  station-master  at  Bury,  on  the  Eastern  Union 
Bail  way,  and  Mr.  James  Cousins  Walton,  station-master  at  Thurston,  on  the 
same  line,  lost  their  lives  last  week,  by  an  accident  on  their  railway.  They 
were  seated  on  the  luggage  at  the  top  of  a  carriage,  at  a  height  which  raised 
their  heads  above  the  top  of  the  engine-funnel,  and  in  passing  under  a  bridge 
both  of  them  were  struck  dead  by  the  crown  of  the  arch.  It  appeared  at 
the  inquest,  that  the  men  had  been  sitting  on  the  roof  in  a  safe  position  : 
more  luggage  was  taken  up,  and  then  they  got  upon  that,  elevating  them¬ 
selves  to  a  dangerous  height.  A  porter  warned  them,  but  they  took  no  heed : 
they  were  breaking  the  rules  by  sitting  on  the  roof  at  all,  and  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  dismissal  from  the  service  by  quitting  their  stations. 
Verdict,  “Accidental  death.” 

Nicholas  Bowman,  formerly  a  resident  in  Carlisle,  and  recently  an  inn¬ 
keeper  in  Liverpool,  had  been  on  a  visit  here.  On  Tuesday  sennight  he  set 
off  for  Liverpool,  by  the  2.25  p.m.  train  South ;  and  at  starting  was  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits.  At  the  Citadel  station  he  was  jocularly  told  by  a 
person  on  the  platform  that  he  had  better  insure  his  life;  but  he  laughingly 
repudiated  the  idea,  and  took  his  seat  in  a  second-class  carriage.  On  arriving 
at  Lancaster  he  got  out,  and  on  returning  to  his  seat  he  found  the  train 
moving ;  he  hastily  laid  hold  of  the  handle  at  the  side,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  into  the  carriage  when  his  foot  slipped  ;  he  swung  round  and  lost 
his  hold,  and  falling  below  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  his  head  was  com¬ 
pletely  severed  from  his  body. — Carlisle  Patriot. 

A  Mr.  Bobert  Bogers,  while  on  a  visit  at  Clifton  Beynes,  near  Olney,  has 
accidentally  shot  himself.  He  placed  his  loaded  gun  against  a  wire  fence 
while  he  caught  and  mounted  a  horse ;  he  rode  up  to  the  fence,  and  drew 
the  gun  towards  him ;  the  lock  caught  in  the  fence,  the  piece  exploded,  and 
Mr.  Bogers  was  lulled. 

During  the  gale  on  Monday  night,  a  windmill  in  Chadwick  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  the  adjacent  warehouses,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  the  men  were  not  at  work,  otherwise, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  travelled,  there  would  probably  have 
been  loss  of  life. 

There  was  an  explosion,  on  Tuesday,  in  Messrs.  Hall’s  powder-mill  at 
Ospringe,  near  Faversham,  which  destroyed  a  building ;  but,  fortunately,  no 
one  was  near  at  the  time. 


IRELAND. 

The  organs  of  the  movement  have  published  the  address  of  the  Central 
Tenant-Bight  Committee  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  his  Lordship’s  answer. 
The  address  is  characterized  by  very  marked  moderation  in  its  general 
tone,  and  by  a  special  tone  of  compliment  in  those  portions  personally 
allusive  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant:  it  places  the  petition  for  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recognition  of  the  Ulster  custom  as  general  Irish  law,  on  the 
historic  ground  that  a  disturbance  of  understood  rights  has  taken  place  in 
recent  times. 

“We  do  not  come  before  your  Excellency  in  the  attitude  of  complainants 
against  any  class  of  our  fellow-subjects;  but,  as  a  simple  matter  of  histo¬ 
rical  fact,  we  regret  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  from  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  people,  the  feeling  of  security  alluded  to  now  no  longer 
exists.  In  many  instances  the  tenant-right  custom  has  been  violated,  while 
in  other  cases  it  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  limiting  regulations 
enforced  by  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  made  some  years  ago  in  a  court  of  law  to  maintain  that  custom,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  no  legal  remedy  is  open  to  any  parties  who  may  be  aggrieved . 

We  may  state  as  a  general  fact  in  the  Northern  division  of  Ireland,  that  all 
improvements  made  in  and  upon  the  soil  have  been  effected  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  a  small  tenantry,  applying  to  the  soil  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  and  the  capital  originally  produced  by  their  own  creative  industry. 
....  Should  the  present  want  of  tenant  security  continue,  we  apprehend 
in  Ulster  the  total  loss  of  all  our  distinctive  prosperity,  and  in  its  place  the 
all  but  universal  prevalence  of  pauperism  and  of  social  disorganization.  The 
very  best  classes  of  our  rural  population — the  men  who  ought  especially  to  be 
retained  at  home — are  deserting  their  country  in  tens  of  thousands ;  leaving 
their  own  places  to  be  occupied  by  a  miserable,  impoverished,  degraded  order 
of  serfs,  the  bulk  of  whom,  after  a  brief  period  of  exhaustion,  will  be  natu¬ 
rally  thrown  for  support  upon  the  poor-rates.” 

Lord  Clarendon,  by  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Gerald  Ponsonby,  acknowledged 
with  gratification  the  tone  of  the  address — not  assuming  “the  attitude  of 
complaint  against  any  class  of  your  fellow-subjects”  ;  and  doubted  not 
that  temperate  discussion,  and  a  careful  abstinence  on  all  sides  from 
offence  and  irritation,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  this  im¬ 
portant  question :  but_he  forebore  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  “  respecting  which  a 
variety  of  opinions  must  necessarily  be  entertained.” 

"We  understand  that,  in  several  of  the  most  heavily-burdened  of  the 
electoral  divisions  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  decided  to  form  a  voluntary 
rate,  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  principal  owners  of 
property  in  the  district,  to  be  called  the  Industrial  Committee.  The  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  committee  are  directed  to  the  best  means  of  reducing  the 
burdens  of  the  poor-rates  by  affording  profitable  employment  to  the  poor 
people.  After  mature  consideration,  several  of  the  committees  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  source  of  employment  within  their  reach  was  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  flax  for  the  market.  The  spinning  of  the  fabric  was  generally 
given  up,  as  it  was  found  that  the  women  employed  could  not  cam  more 
than  l^<f.  per  day.  Until  very  recently  the  growth  of  flax  has  been  all 
but  given  up  in  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork ;  but  as  from  71.  to  81. 
per  acre  has  been  in  many  cases  offered  to  the  farmer  if  they  would  grow 
the  plant,  it  is  intended  to  sow  a  much  larger  breadth  of  land  with  flax 
than  formerly.  The  secretary  of  one  of  the  industrial  committees  alluded 
to,  states  that  if  they  could  find  employment  for  the  winter,  which  would 
enable  them  to  give  even  so  small  a  sum  as  4 cl.  to  a  man,  3d.  to  a  woman, 
and  2d.  to  a  child  per  day,  they  would  think  themselves  in  a  most  happy 
state.  - — Morn  in g  C/i ron icle. 

The  Committee  of  Prelates  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles  to  cany 
into  execution  the  project  of  establishing  a  Catholic  University  in  Ire¬ 
land,  on  the  model  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Louvain,  have  resolved 
that  regular  monthly  collections,  on  the  plan  of  that  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom  by  local  committees,  of 
which  the  parochial  clergy  are  to  be  ex-officio  members.  They  hare 


issued  a  long  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  stimulating  them  to 
exertion  by  allusions  to  the  time  when  their  country  deserved  from  the 
pen  of  the  Venerable  Bcdc,  the  name  of  the  “  Island  of  Saints  ”  ;  when 
she  “  stood  forth  conspicuous  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  only  for 
the  number  of  her  scholars  who  earned  celebrity  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
also  for  her  many  noble  institutions  which  invited  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  our  hospitable  shores,”  and  having  thus  attracted  them, 
“  supported  them  without  any  charge,  supplied  them  with  books,  and 
gave  them  education  gratuitously.” 

The  address  strenuously  puts  forward  the  grave  evils  to  faith  and  morals 
of  separating  religion  from  secular  education.  If  this  system  be  persevered 
in,  “at  no  distant  day  anarchy  will  be  the  result.”  For  the  proof,  behold 
what  occurred  on  the  Coutinent.  In  the  revolutions  which  recently  agitated 
the  nations,  “who  were  everywhere  the  apostles  of  rebellion,  the  standard- 
bearers  of  anarchy  ?  Were  they  not  students  of  the  colleges  and  universities, 
in  which,  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  everything  is  taught  but  re¬ 
ligion  ? — in  which  the  place  and  function  of  religion  are  usurped  by  a  philo¬ 
sophy  that  saps  the  foundation  of  true  faith,  corrupts  the  morals  of  youth, 
and  sends  them  forth  upon  society  to  become  the  most  active  fomentors  of 
every  mischief.” 

“  If  there  are  strong  reasons  for  providing  a  G’atholic  education  for  Catholic 
youth  in  every  country,  they  acquire  peculiar  strength  from  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Ireland.  Here  the  Catholic  gentleman,  merchant,  profes¬ 
sional  man,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be,  has  to  mix  with  persons  many 
of  whom  have  strong  Anti-Catholic  notions,  others  are  called  liberal  (that  is 
oftentimes  latitudinarian,  or  indifferent)  ;  others  again  no  definite  notions 
whatever,  yet  all  of  them  zealous  enough  to  make  an  impression  on  Catholic 

minds  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  purity  of  Catholic  faith . Again,  a 

superior  Catholic  education,  giving  correct  views  of  our  principles  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  is  in  a  manner  required  now-a-days  as  an  antidote  against 
the  poison  diffused  through  our  English  literature,  abounding  as  the  latter 
does  in  every  department,  in  every  form  of  publication,  from  the  element¬ 
ary  treatise  to  the  ponderous  quarto,  with  misrepresentations  of  our  church, 
with  calumnies  often  refuted,  yet  constantly  reproduced  in  a  more  offensive 
form — with  the  imputation  of  principles  which  we  disavow,  and  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  those  which  we  avow — with  the  distortion  of  the  facts  of  history, 
which  are  twisted  and  turned  in  every  way  to  our  disadvantage.  Besides 
the  conservative  influence,  so  to  call  it,  of  religion,  a  Catholic  university 
would  also  impart  a  higher  tone  to  the  Catholic  body  :  it  would  diffuse  Catho¬ 
lic  notions  through  the  mass  of  society  ;  it  would  create  a  greater  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  it  would  diffuse  a  taste 
for  Catholic  literature,  Catholic  arts,  Catholic  institutions  of  every  sort ; 
it  would  create  a  large  body  of  learned  men,  who  would  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  society — men  competent,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  cause  of  religion  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  a  miscalled  but 
dangerous  science,  and  on  the  other,  to  rescue  science  from  the  use  to  which 
it  has  been  perverted  by  dissociating  it  from  and  even  turning  it  against  re¬ 
ligion . We  are  a  Catholic  people.  As  such,  ought  we  not  to  have  a 

great  Catholic  institution,  in  which  the  aspiring  youth  of  the  country  may 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  superior  university  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit  ?  Many  of  them  being 
destined  to  be  our  future  magistrates,  lawyers,  statesmen,  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  in  an  age  distinguished  for  judicial,  forensic,  and  senatorial  talent, 
to  provide  every  facility  for  the  development  of  Catholic  genius ;  but  it  is  of 
immeasurably  greater  importance  that  our  rising  youth,  the  hope  of  the 
country,  shall  be — not  bigots,  but  enlightened  Catholics — not  Catholics  in 
name,  but  iu  truth  and  in  deed,  in  principle  and  in  action — not  men  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  religion  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  state  policy,  but  men  who  would  not  compromise  one  iota  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  its  interests  to  gain  the  whole  world — men,  in  a  word,  formed  on 
the  model  of  that  distinguished  nobleman  in  a  neighbouring  country  whose 
strong  attachment  to  his  faith  makes  him  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  world, 
inspires  him  with  the  loftiest  sentiments,  and  imparts  its  greatest  brilliancy 
to  his  truly  splendid  eloquence.  Give  us  a  generation  of  such  men,  and  the 
face  of  things  will  be  renewed  in  Ireland.  Give  us  a  Catholic  university, 
and  you  will  have  such  men.” 

As  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success,  the  Prelates  give  these  en¬ 
couragements — - 

“  The  venerable  ruins  of  the  schools  which  once  studded  the  land  are  me¬ 
morials  of  what  the  faith  of  Ireland  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  useful 
learning.  That  faith,  thank  God,  is  not  extinct.  Boor  as  the  people  and 
clergy  of  Ireland  are,  see  all  they  have  done  in  our  own  time  for  the  revival 
of  learning  under  very  discouraging  circumstances,  and  in  despite  of  great 
difficulties.  Besides  supporting  another  church  in  a  style  of  magnificence, 
and  building  churches  and  chapels  for  themselves,  and  erecting  hospitals  for 
the  pooi-,  they  have,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  foimded  sixty  or 
seventy  convents,  with  several  monasteries,  and  established  upwards  of 
twenty  academies  or  colleges,  on  a  respectable  scale,  for  imparting  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  a  religious  and  literary  education  to  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Behold  also  the  large  sums  which  the  people  of  Ireland,  poor  as  they 
are  and  scanty  as  are  their  resources,  contribute  annually  for  the  work  of 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  With  such  results  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot 
despair  of  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  university.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  enjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  Balmoral 
with  continued  diligence  till  their  departure  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  Perth  Courier  of  Thursday  informs  us,  that  since  her  Majesty’s 
ascent  of  Bcn-na-bourd,  her  two  “  greatest  and  most  interesting  excur¬ 
sions  ”  have  been  her  visits  to  Loch  Muick,  and  to  the  loch  of  Lochnagar. 
The  Queen’s  retirement  to  the  solitude  of  Loch  Muick  is  picturesquely 
contrasted  with  the  prominency  and  pompous  circumstance  of  her  life  of 
state. 

“  An  excellent  carriage-road  has  recently  been  made  from  Balmoral  over 
the  hills  to  Loch  Muick,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  Loch  Muick  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  oblong  hollow,  the  steep  green  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  hills  of  Glenmuick  on  the  one  side  and  a  shoulder  of  Lochna¬ 
gar  on  the  other;  and  the  beautifully  curved  outline  of  this  immense  basin 
is  only  broken  by  a  few  narrow  dark  defiles,  through  which  the  various 
mountain  streamlets  that  feed  the  lake  ‘  brattle  ’  along,  with  that  peculiar 
clear  murmur  we  only  find  in  the  Highland  burn  that  threads  a  lonely  glen. 
After  sailing  about  for  a  number  of  hours  iu  her  elegant  open  boat  upon  this 
delightful  lake,  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  only  by  two  or 
three  Highlanders,  retired  for  the  night  to  the  curious  though  comfortable 
thatched  hut,  built  for  their  convenience  almost  close  to  its  shore.  Next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Balmoral,  evidently 
highly  delighted  with  their  somewhat  romantic  excursion.” 

In  ascending  “  dark  Lochnagar,”  the  bum  of  Glcngelder  was  traced 
upwards,  by  a  steep  climb  of  nearly  two  miles,  till  the  loch  of  Lochnagar 
itself  was  reached.  The  loch  is  “  simpl™a  small  Highland  tarn,  almost 
surrounded  by  immense  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet”;  and  so  frowningly  overhanging  the  tarn,  that  you  would 
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think  them  about  to  close  down  instantly  and  obliterate  it  for  ever.  On 
most  of  the  succeeding  days  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  rode  into  the 
woods  to  witness  “  drives”  of  the  deer,  for  the  purpose  of  “stalking.” 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  left  Balmoral  on  Thursday  morning  at 
eight  o’clock,  and  proceeded  down  the  Dec-side,  through  Ballatcr,  Aboyne, 
and  Banchory,  to  the  railway  station  at  Stonehaven.  Lord  James  ilay 
and  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  received  the  Eoyal  party ;  which 
halted  here  and  took  luncheon. 

The  railway  from  Stonehaven  brought  the  travellers  to  Edinburgh  at 
twenty  minutes  before  seven.  Preparations  had  been  made  to  give  a  103ml 
welcome  ;  and  among  the  features  of  the  demonstration,  at  once  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  rejoicing  and  to  light  the  way  of  the  cavalcade  to  Ilolyrood,  was 
a  bonfire  artistically  piled  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  over  a  hearth  laid 
down  upon  Arthur’s  Seat.  The  blazing  mass  consisted  of  thirty  tons  of 
coal,  a  vast  quantity  of  wood,  saturated  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  tar-barrels  !  It  was  kindled  at  five  o’clock,  and  the  flames  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  by  the  Queen  for  many  miles  of  her  route  on  both  sides 
of  the  Forth — “  recalling  the  lines  of  Walter  Scott’s  spirited  song  cn  the 
occasion  of  the  Eoyal  festivities  in  1322.’’ 

li  King  Arthur’s  grown  a  common  crier, 
lie’s  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantyre — 

*  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  I  ’ 

Carle,  now,  the  Queen's  come.” 

Her  Majesty  was  received  at  the  decorated  platform  of  the  railway  by 
Sheriff  Gordon  and  other  dignitaries  ;  and  a  military  escort  lined  the  way 
to  Holyrood  Palace. 


At  the  Glasgow  Court  of  Justiciary,  last  week,  Messrs.  Sneddon,  father 
and  son,  lessees  of  a  colliery  at  Airdrie,  were  tried  for  culpable  homicide ;  a 
fatal  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  mine  being  imputed  to  their  culpable 
negligence.  They  were  acquitted,  by  a  majority  of  oue. 

David  Balfour,  a  pointsman  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Eailway,  was 
tried  for  neglecting  his  duties,  whereby  a  collision  occurred,  wounding  divers 
passengers  and  causing  much  damage.  He  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison 
for  four  months. 

Mr.  M‘Neel,  one  of  the  Slieriffs-Substitute  of  Wigtonshire,  a  collector  of 
customs  at  Stranraer,  and  agent  for  the  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank,  has 
been  killed  near  the  town.  lie  was  driving  a  dog-cart ;  the  horse  took  fright, 
and  the  dog-cart  was  overthrown ;  Mr.  M'Neel  was  pitched  into  the  road, 
and  he  died  almost  immediately. 

David  Wyse,  a  guard  on  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway,  has 
been  thrown  from  a  van  and  killed.  A  luggage-train  had  two  engines,  one 
in  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear;  the  latter  was  detached  when  no  longer 
required ;  this  gave  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  train,  and  Wyse  lost  his  equipoise, 
fell  on  the  rails,  and  was  crushed  by  the  second  locomotive. 

Wliile  two  men  were  employed  at  the  Glcngarncck  Ironworks,  plugging 
the  hole  in  a  furnace  whence  a  portion  of  metal  had  recently  issued,  by  some 
mischance  the  blast  was  put  on,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  metal  was 
forced  out,  killing  one  of  the  men  and  dreadfully  burning  the  other.  The 
blast  must  always  cease  while  a  hole  is  to  be  plugged. 


/atrip  nnii  Tnlnniril. 

France. — The  rivalry  of  the  various  candidatures  for  the  turn  of 
ruling  the  French  people  has  become  less  prominent;  and  the  pother 
which  we  mentioned  last  week,  about  President  Bonaparte’s  sausage  and 
champagne  blandishments  to  the  army,  has  blown  over.  On  the  first 
point,  however,  some  of  the  journals  continue  to  multiply  statements  as 
to  approaching  union  of  interests  between  the  Chambord  and  the  Orleans 
families ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Morning  Post  of  London  has  come  out 
with  a  formal  contradiction  to  the  averment  by  the  Paris  correspondent  j 
of  the  Globe ,  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours  has  written  “any  letter”  to  the 
Comte  do  Chambord,  much  less  therefore  a  letter  with  the  sentiment  that 
“  the  happiest  day  of  his  life  would  be  that  on  which  he  could  place  his 
sword  at  the  service  of  the  Comte.”  A  naive  and  significant  admission 
is  made  by  the  same  correspondent  of  the  Globe,  an  Orleanist  by  avowed 
sympathy — 

“It  appears  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  tbe  leading  men  here,  that  things  are  not 
ripe  for  Monarchy  ;  and  that  the  only  prudent  course  will  be  to  prolong  the 
powers  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  liis  cooperation  as  re¬ 
gards  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  at  a  future  period.” 

On  the  other  point,  the  President’s  petty  bribing  of  the  military,  there 
have  been  some  indirect  demonstrations  by  the  Permanent  Committee ; 
who  hold  an  extraordinary  sitting  on  Monday,  with  the  understood  object 
of  questioning  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  improper  tries — “Vive  TEm- 
pereux,”  &c. — "’Inch  some  portions  of  the  troops  raised  in  the  presence  of 
President  Bonaparte.  The  Committee  is  bound  to  secrecy,  but  it  is 
understood  that  General  d’Hautpoul  treated  the  complaints  as  more 
suitable  to  have  been  made  in  the  Charivari  than  in  the  Committee  ;  that 
both  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  M.  Dupin  rebuked  this  levity — “  M.  lc  Min- 
istro,  la  legercte  de  vos  paroles  n’est  pas  faite  pour  nous  rassurcr”  ;  and 
that  in  the  end  it  was  intimated  to  General  d’Hautpoul,  that  if  General 
Changarnicr  be  removed  from  his  command,  the  Assembly  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  reassembled,  and  will  give  him  the  full  command  over  the  troops 
at  its  disposal  for  its  personal  security.  Thus  the  Committee  sanctions  [ 
the  condemnation  of  the  small  attempts  at  military  corruption  which  Go-  j 
neral  Changamier  has  notoriously  condemned. 

The  President  reviewed  about  25,000  troops  on  the  Plain  of  Satory 
yesterday.  Half  Paris  flocked  out  to  see  it, — not  without  tremulous  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  coup  d'etat,  which  were  pleasantly  disappointed. 

Holland — The  King  opened  the  legislative  session  of  the  Statcs- 
General  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  instant.  His  Majesty’s  speech  con¬ 
tained  allusions  of  interest  to  the  advance  of  the  national  commerce,  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonics,  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances,  and  his 
intention  to  extend  communications  by  steam,  &c.  with  other  countries. 

“Our  commerce  with  abroad  is  on  the  increase.  We  may  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  changes  which  have  been  recently  introduced  into  our  maritime 
legislation  will  not  only  increase  our  own  power,  but  will  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  have  very  favourable  results  upon  commerce.  The 
state  of  the  colonies  and  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  in  general  satisfactory.  The  colonial  finances  will,  I  trust,  be  able 
to  contribute  even  more  than  had  been  calculated  upon  to  tho  demands  of 
tbe  mother-country.  The  state  of  our  finances  is  satisfactory.  The  sources 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  more  than  amply  suffice  for  its  requirements. 
This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  results  of  a  good  administration,  shows  the 
prospect — unless  unlooked-for  -^ntingencies  arise — that  the  result  of  the 
present  year  will  more  than  suffice  to  make  up  for  tho  deficit  standing  over 
from  a  former  year.  I  am  seriously  contemplating  the  extension  of  our  re¬ 


lations  with  the  neighbouring  countries  by  the  application  of  those  powers 
and  institutions  which  contemporary  art  places  at  our  disposal.  I  intend  to 
ask  your  cooperation  to  this  effect  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.” 

Denmark. — The  attack  upon  Frederichstadt,  begun  last  week  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Willison’s  army,  has  totally  failed.  The  preliminary  operations  of 
cannonading,  and  advancing  by  intrenchment  and  pontoons,  were  con¬ 
tinued  five  days.  It  was  then  thought  that  the  outworks  of  the  place 
were  sufficiently  demolished  to  allow  a  storming  advance.  We  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  defence  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Ilelgcsen  :  this  officer 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  special  facilities  of  the  country  lie  has  to 
defend — where  he  has  lived  for  some  years,  and  become  noted  as  “  the 
otter-hunter”  ;  and  he  has  shown  himself  also  a  cool  and  consummate 
soldier.  During  the  whole  five  days  of  preparatory  attack,  he  made  an 
apparently  weak  defence ;  speedily  withdrew  his  men  from  all  the  ad¬ 
vanced  positions,  and  answered  the  heavy  cannonade  only  with  few  dis¬ 
charges  at  long  intervals.  The  storming,  advance  was  made  on  the  4th 
instant,  in  throe  columns  :  one  column  marched  by  the  chaussee  that 
crosses  the  marshy  level  from  Seeth  to  the  town ;  a  second  skirted  the 
Treene-dyke ;  and  the  third  took  the  causeway  on  the  margin  of  the 
Eyder.  The  advance,  the  check,  and  the  retreat,  are  described  as  follows 
in  a  German  letter — 

“  At  a  quarter  past  five,  when  probably  the  decision  had  been  come  to  that 
the  storming  attack  should  be  undertaken,  the  cannonade  was  fiercer  than 
ever;  the  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  the  roar  of  the  heavy  pieces. 
Suddenly  the  trumpet-signals  for  the  advance  were  heard  on  all  sides ;  the 
drums  beat  the  charge  amid  the  loud  hurrahs  of  the  troops.  The  enemy  had 
throughout  the  day,  as  during  the  previous  operations,  only  fired  a  gun  now 
and  then  in  reply  to  our  heavy  bombardment,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  the 
Danish  garrison  was  visible  tbe  whole  time ;  an  ominous  stillness  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  town.  But,  as  our  columns  advanced  at  the  pas  de  charge 
against  the  works  at  the  Grave  Hof  and  the  Blockhouse,  from  Seeth  and 
other  points,  the}’  suddenly  appeared  in  the  gardens,  on  the  dykes,  and  be¬ 
hind  the  cuttings  ;  in  an  instant  thousands  seemed  to  have  risen  out  of  the 
earth  to  repel  the  attack.  An  unceasing  fire  of  musketry  commenced, 
through  which  sounded  high  tlie  whistling  of  the  heavy  cannon-balls,  the 
hissing  of  shells  and  grenades,  and  here  and  there  the  sullen  roar  of  an  ex¬ 
ploding  mine.  The  conflict  became  terrible  ;  and  as  night  full  was  continued 
by  tbe  light  from  tbe  burning  town,  which  being  set  on  fire  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  that  continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Whole  square  blocks 
of  houses  of  the  regularly-built  streets  we  could  see  catch  fire  and  consume, 
and  the  place  was  soon  an  ocean  of  flame.  The  battle  continued  to  rage 
wildly  for  nearly  five  hours,  from  six  till  eleven  o’clock,  and  almost  wholly 
in  one  direction.  In  the  first  advance  our  troops  got  pretty  far  forward,  but 
were  driven  back  ;  the  signal  to  advance  was  sounded  three  or  four  times, 
aud  the  soldiers  formed  and  went  forward  again  with  tho  greatest  courage  ; 
but  they  found  behind  the  works  a  brave  and  skilful  defence.  At  last,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  tbe  signal  to  retire  was  given  :  tbe  enemy  was  too  strong ; 
and  being  covered  by  the  dykes  and  outer-houses  and  works,  could  not  be 
dislodged. 

“  We  have  maintained  our  old  positions  during  the  night.  Our  loss  is 
great.” 

The  Sixth  Battalion  “  left  all  its  commissioned  officers  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  place,” — a  loss  almost  unprecedented  in  war.  A  pontoon  bridge 
broke  down  at  the  instant  the  attacking  troops  were  crossing  it ;  “a  whole 
zug  or  section  of  a  company  was  drowned  in  the  ditch.”  “  The  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  killed  is  reported  as  eleven.  The  place  it¬ 
self  is  half  destroyed,  and  will  be  years  ere  it  recovers  the  ruin  this 
wretched  war  has  brought  upon  it.” 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers  is  stated  bjr  General  Willisen  himself  to  be 
from  300  to  400  men  ;  but  unofficial  estimates  at  least  double  that  num¬ 
ber.  General  Willisen  has  assured  the  Diet  that  the  result  will  have  “no 
decisive  effect  on  tbe  operations  of  the  war”;  and  that  the  army  is  by  no 
means  dispirited.  The  Diet  have  authorized  the  increase  of  the  army  by 
5000  men  ;  and  have  issued  an  address  to  the  German  people,  earnestly 
insisting  that  it  is  “  Germany’s  sacred  duty  to  send  us  tho  aid  we  require, 
while  it  is  yet  time  for  it.” 

Germany. — The  crisis  in  nesso-Cassel  is  little  advanced  towards  so¬ 
lution.  General  Haynau,  brother  of  the  Hessian  Minister,  and  of  the 
Austritui  General  of  the  same  name,  seems  but  an  inapt  instrument  to 
carry  out  the  policy  which  the  General  Bauer  shrank  from  enforcing. 
His  first  step  is  said  toj  have  been  the  embellishment  of  his  aged  person, 
with  habiliments  of  suitably  commanding  aspect,  including  the  broad  red 
stripe  down  the  trousers.  His  next  step  was  a  bold  commencement  of  his 
repressional  policy :  he  summoned  the  Burgher  Guard,  and  declared  them 
disbanded  ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  respect  his  decree,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  disbanded.  All  the  officers  of  his  regular  troops,  except  those  of  the 
Hussars,  came  to  him  at  the  Bellevue  Palace,  and  earnestly  represent¬ 
ed  to  him  the  disastrous  tendency  of  the  repressive  measures^. 
They  spoke  with  such  grave  energy  that  he  was  struck  with  a 
panic ;  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  window,  and  cried  “  Treason  !  ”  Then  he 
threatened  to  put  all  the  remonstrants  under  arrest  :  ultimately,  however, 
he  was  brought  to  consent  to  suspend  his  measures  till  a  deputation  had 
gone  to  Hanau  and  got  fresh  instructions.  Meanwhile,  General  Haynau 
remained,  in  the  language  of  sumo  accounts,  a  “prisoner  in  his  own. 
house.” 

A  despatch  from  the  Prussian  Government  to  Count  Oriolla,  its  Charge 
d’ Affaires  at  Vienna,  instructs  him  in  reference  to  recent  despatches  from 
the  Austrian  Cabinet,  that  Prussia  will  hold  fast  to  its  declarations  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Electoral  Hesse  ;  repeats  that  it  is  “byna 
means  pledged  to  rest  contented  with  a  simple  declaration  of  the  legal 
nullity  of  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Governments  tailing  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  so-called  Diet  respecting  these  relations,  were  an  attempt 
made  to  enforce  thetn  ”;  and  throws  the  “  responsibility”  on  the  members 
of  the  League  for  any  “  steps  they  may  take.” 

United  States. — The  Asia  and  the  Pacific  mail-steamers  have  brought 
papers  from  New  York  clown  to  the  29th  September,  hut  have  added 
little  to  the  last  news.  The  five  bills  which  have  singly  carried  out  the 
united  effect  of  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill,  had  received  the  President’s 
'  signature  and  become  Republican  law.  Apropos  to  tho  settlement  thus 
made  of  the  Slavery  questions,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Spectator  has  tho  following  statement — 

“  Reports  have  reached  here,  through  what  are  regarded  as  reliable  chan¬ 
nels,  within  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  that  serious  preparations  are  making 
in  South  Carolina,  under  sanction  of  the  State  authorities,  for  a  general 
plan  of  resistance  to  tho  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  other 
words,  for  secession.  The  Governor  has  intimated  to  tho  Senators  and 
Members  from  the  State  at  Washington,  that  he  designs  convening 
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the  Legislature  directly  after  the  next  State  election,  which  will  take 
place  early  in  October,  lie  will  recommend  the  immediate  call  of  a 
Convention  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Legislature  will  comply 

without  any  expressed  division  of  opinion  on  the  measure . The 

plan  is  said  to  be  to  unite  the  direct  and  cordial  cooperation  of  Georgia. 
Georgia  will  hold  her  Convention  first,  if  the  calculations  of  the  faction  are 
well  founded . It  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  question  that  the  Con¬ 

vention  will  be  called.  An  election  of  delegates  by  the  people  must  be  or¬ 
dered.  The  Hotspurs  of  South  Carolina  have  provided  for  the  not  impro¬ 
bable  contingency  that  a  majority  of  the  people  will  refuse  to  be  represented. 
In  that  case,  they  will  urge  the  minority  to  make  common  cause  with  them¬ 
selves,  to  act  in  advance  of  tile  opinion  of  Georgia,  and  upon  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  majority  will  be  forced  up  to  the  mark  of  treason  and  rebellion 
by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  confederates.  But  from  what  we  see  and 
know  here  at  Washington,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  these  traitorous  pro¬ 
jects  will  receive  the  support  of  even  a  respectable  minority.” 

The  Jenny-Lind  mania  continued  unabated  in  New  York  to  the  end  of 
the  Nightingale’s  first  set  of  concerts  there.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
realized  the  net  sum  of  140,000  dollars.  The  auction  of  tickets  for  the 
concerts  at  Boston  commenced  there  on  the  25th;  when  a  “vocalist” 
having  the  glory  of  the  name  “  Mr.  Ossian  E.  Dodge,”  gained  additional 
distinction  by  purchasing  the  first  ticket  at  the  fabulous  price  of  625  dol¬ 
lars — (about  1141) — nearly  three  times  as  much  as  was  given  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  hatter  of  New  York.  The  next  ticket  went  for  24  dollars,  and 
then  the  price  fell  to  five  dollars  and  a  half,  which  seems  to  be  the  aver¬ 
age  tax  that  the  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  hearing  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Lind’s  powers  of  song. 

An  American  letter  says — “  Mr.  James  the  novelist  has  been  deliver¬ 
ing  lectures  in  Boston,  of  an  historical  character,  and  with  success.  lie  is 
quite  popular  with  us.  lie  lives  in  a  beautiful  mansion  at  Jamaica, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city  ;  where  he  receives  his  friends  in  a  handsome 
manner.” 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  reports  wore  brought  from  America  of  a  bloody 
fray  between  the  Squatters  and  the  Beal  Estate  Owners  of  the  San  Sacra¬ 
mento  territory.  No  later  or  fuller  accounts  have  been  received:  the 
first  complexion  of  the  affair  would  seem  to  have  been  the  worst.  The 
American  papers  speak  of  it  as  a  riot,  and  expect  with  certainty  that  the 
authorities  had  put  down  the  disturbers,  and  enforced  the  law  on  the  side 
of  the  Owners. 


ftlisrdlnitrints. 

The  amiable  consort  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  is  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion,  in  the  Palace  at  Ostend.  Her  mother,  the  Countess  dc  Neuilly, 
hardly  recovered  from  the  griefs  of  her  late  bereavement,  hastened  over 
to  Ostend  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  is  now  joined  there  by  most  of  the 
near  relatives  of  her  beloved  daughter.  Bulletins  have  been  issued  daily, 
the  tone  of  which  is  a  uniform  apprehension  of  the  worst.  The  latest  ac¬ 
count  of  her  state  is  given  to  the  Times  by  a  private  letter  dated  Wednes¬ 
day— 

“  Every  hope  of  moving  the  Queen  to  Brussels  is  for  the  present  abandoned. 
Her  Majesty,  whose  complaint  is  a  general  phthisis,  grows  weaker  and 
weaker,  although  at  times  she  rallies  and  appears  to  suffer  less  pain.  She  is 
now  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  her  family,  the  Duke  do  Nemours 
having  arrived  last  night.  It  is  understood  that  her  Majesty  made  her  will 
in  the  course  of  yesterday,  and  received  the  last  sacraments  of  her  church. 
Her  innate  courage,  heightened  as  it  now  is  by  confidence  of  aid  from  above, 
has  never  for  an  instant  deserted  her ;  nor  amid  acute  and  continued  pain 
has  any  change  come  over  that  sweetness  of  disposition  and  consideration  for 
others  which  have  endeared  her  so  much  to  the  country,  and  made  her 
name  a  household  word  of  affection  and  respect  among  all  classes  of  society. 
The  King  is  much  alarmed,  and  bears  upon  Iris  face  marks  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.” 

The  officers  of  Chatham  Dockyard  have  reported  that  the  piece  of  rope 
containing  the  strand  of  yellow  worsted,  which  Captain  Forsyth  found  on 
Cape  Riley,  was  undoubtedly  made  at  Chatham  ;  but  they  cannot  fix  the 
year  of  its  manufacture.  Chatham  stores  were  sent  to  Woolwich  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  piece  of  rope  was  left  on  Cape  Riley  by  some  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  men.  The  Daily  News  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject— 

“  A  correspondent,  whose  name,  were  we  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would 
insure  attention  to  any  opinion  he  expressed,  draws  more  hopeful  inferences 
from  the  traces  found  at  Point  Riley  than  we  did  in  our  remarks  of  last  Sa¬ 
turday.  He  states  that  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  John  Franklin  has 
passed  up  Wellington  Inlet ;  that  his  ships  are  probably  frozen  in  there ; 
and  that  the  encampment  at  Point  Riley  was  probably  formed  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  sent  to  bo  on  the  outlook  for  vessels,  who  returned  to  their  ships  when 
their  provisions  were  exhausted,  or  when  the  winter  set  in.  There  is  much 
plausibility  in  this  view,  and  we  welcome  the  hope  that  it  suggests.  If  Sir 
John  Franklin’s  expedition  have  kept  together,  and  stuck  by  their  ships,  the 
parties  in  search  of  them  may  still  come  in  time.  The  whole  tenour  of  recent 
Arctic  discovery — both  off  the  Northern  extremity  of  America  and  off  the 
coasts  of  Siberia— suggests  a  strong  conviction  that  a  chain  of  islands,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  numerous  narrow  channels,  extends  to  the  North  of  America  and 
Asia,  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  Sir  John 
Franklin  could  not  have  proceeded  far  up  Wellington  Inlet  before  he  was 
arrested  by  the  ice.  From  Captain  Forsyth’s  report  it  is  obvious  that  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  search  were  convinced  that  they  were  on  the  traces 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  and  that  the  captains  and  crews  of  all  the  vessels 
were  pushing  on  in  emulation,  each  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  reach  him. 
In  this  natural  but  rash  eagerness  consists  the  only  danger.  Before  the 
searching-expeditions  started,  we  urged  the  policy  of  the  officers  engaged 
keeping  open  a  retreat  by  stationing  vessels  at  moderate  distances,  so  that 
if  the  more  advanced  met  with  casualties  or  were  caught  in  the  ice,  the 
crews  might  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  those  in  open  water.  Hurrying  on 
together,  as  from  Captain  Forsyth's  report  they  were  doing,  they  may  be  all 
caught  together.  At  the  time  Captain  For  y  th  left  Point  Riley,  the  season 
during  which  Welliugton  Inlet  could  be  navigi  ted  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  _  A  short  time,  however,  will  prob  ibly  ]  ut  an  end  to  our  doubts  and 
anxieties.  We  will  not  yet  abandon  the  hope  that  our  gallant  countrymen 
may  still  be  restored  to  us  after  their  long  imprisonment  in  the  chilly  re¬ 
gions  of  ice.” 

By  a  private  letter  received  from  Captain  Collinson,  C.B.,  dated  the 
26th  of  June,  at  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  it  appears  that  Captain  Kel- 
lott,  C.R,  (who  had  sailed  in  the  Herald  for  Behring’s  Straits,)  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Cape  Lisbume  as  the  rendezvous.  Captain  Collinson  was  to  sail 
in  a  few  days ;  and  though  he  had  got  3800  miles  before  him,  hoped  to 
reach  the  edge  of  the  ice  about  the  middle  of  August.  Inspirited  by  the 


knowledge  of  the  efficient  expedition  under  Captain  Austin  in  Lancaster 
Sound,  it  was  his  intention  to  endeavour  to  meet  him  at  Melville  Island. 
The  letter  alluded  to  has  come  via  California  and  Panama. — Standard. 


Mr.  Robert  Potter  has  forwarded  to  the  Times  for  publication  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  querulously  complaining  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  political  convict — 

“  During  a  period  of  about  two  months,”  he  says,  “I  suffered  as  much  as 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Governor  of  this  colony,  Sir  William  Denison,  aided 
by  the  Comptroller-General,  Dr.  Hampton,  could  inflict.”  But  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictions  restored  his  health.  “  I  shall  abstain  from  distressing 
you  with  a  detailed  narrative  of  my  experience  of  the  magnanimity  of  Bri¬ 
tish  functionaries  as  illustrated  by  my  treatment  in  this  island.  I  shall 
rather  impress  you  with  a  persuasion— happily  well-founded— that  I  bear 
with  wonderful  cheerfulness  all  the  privations  to  which  I  am  subject.”  He 
might  terminate  the  pains  of  separation  from  his  family  by  allowing  Mrs. 
O’Brien  to  come  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  but  it  would  be  the  greatest  injus¬ 
tice  to  his  children  to  bring  them  to  a  country  the  present  condition  of  which 
lie  will  not  trust  himself  to  describe.  “  Considered  as  a  prison,”  he  con¬ 
cludes,  “  Maria  Island  is  as  little  objectionable  as  any  other  spot  that  could 
be  chosen.  The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  local  officers  have  been 
as  kind  as  they  could  venture  to  be  under  the  inhuman  regulations  laid  down 
for  their  guidance  by  the  Comptroller-General.  I  am  therefore  rather  sorry 
to  learn  that  this  station  will  soon  be  broken  up.  Upon  the  abandonment  of 
this  station,  I  shall  probably  be  removed  to  Port  Arthur ;  a  change  which 
will,  I  fear,  be  productive  of  neither  benefit  nor  satisfaction  to  me.” 

Mr.  E.  Harrison  writes  from  Gloucester  Gardens,  describing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  political  convicts  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  as  he  witnessed  it 
but  a  short  time  since — • 

“  Martin,  who  is  in  Bothwell,  visits  all  those  he  chooses,  and  with  a  young 
Scotchman  constantly  goes  to  the  Great  Lake,  where  he  meets  Meagher ; 
and  they  spend  the  day  in  singing,  &c.  M ‘Manus,  whom  I  saw  while  go¬ 
ing  to  New  Norfolk  by  coach,  pulled  across  the  river  Derwent,  to  ascertain 
whether  wc  had  letters,  Ac.  for  him  :  ho  lodges  in  a  very  comfortable  house, 
and,  for  a  man  suffering  from  ‘ill-treatment,’  possesses  a  degree  of  rotundity 
rather  perplexing.  O’Donoghue  or  O’Doherty,  I  forgot  which,  who  is  located 
in  Hobart  Town,  not  having  sufficient  means,  is  allowed  to  write  for  the 
newspapers,  omitting  political  remarks;  the  other  is  restricted  to  the  Oat- 
lands  district,  where  he  can  do  anything  he  pleases  except  leave  it :  he 
came  into  the  hotel  to  road  the  papers  while  I  was  there  ;  he  looked  very  well. 
Meagher,  though  restricted  to  Campbell  Towm,  does  not,  as  I  have  shown, 
lead  a  very  miserable  existence.  Smith  O’Brien,  having  insanely  expressed 
his  determination  to  make  his  escape  the  first  opportunity,  has  been  most 
strictly'  watched :  he  states  in  a  letter  to  Meagher  that  his  health  is  impaired 
— by  his  own  obstinacy'.” 

Arrangements,  which  it  is  very  generally  stated  have  received  the 
sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  have  been  made  for  introducing 
early  next  session  a  bill  into  Parliament  providing  for  the  erection  of 
Southwark  into  a  distinct  episcopal  see.  To  accomplish  this  object,  it  is 
intended  to  subdivide  the  present  immense  dioceses  of  London  and  Win¬ 
chester,  in  the  latter  of  which  Southwark  is  situate ;  in  other  words,  to 
divide  amongst  three  Bishops  the  labour  which  is  now  performed  by  two. 
The  new  diocese  of  Southwark  will  comprise  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  all  that  portion  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  lying  East¬ 
ward  of  the  cityT  of  London,  as  well  as  those  portions  of  Kent  which  are 
now  comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  see.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  the  diocese  of  Winchester  will  consist  of  the  entire 
county  of  Hampshire,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
diocese  of  London  will  consist  of  the  parishes  within  the  city,  and  of  that 
portion  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  Westward  of  the  city.  The 
new  Bishop  of  Southwark  will  have  under  his  j  urisdiction  a  large  number 
of  benefices  ;  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  conveying  to  him  that 
portion  of  the  patronage  now  held  in  the  proposed  new  see  by  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Winchester  on  the  avoidance  of  one  or  both  of  those 
dioceses.  A  provision  will  be  made  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  new  Prelate,  in  rotation  with  other  Bishops,  on  terms  similar  to  those 
introduced  into  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  new  see  of  Manchester. — 
Globe,  Oct.  11. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  two  collections  of  the  hop-duty, 
namely',  on  the  15th  instant  and  the  15th  of  November,  the  ChanceRor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  directed  that  the  collection  of  the  moiety  of  the  duty 
of  1848  and  of  the  moiety’  of  the  duty  of  1849  shall  take  place  on  the  15th 
November  next ;  and  instructions  have  been  issued  accordingly  to  the 
proper  officers  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  contained  a  notification  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Eyder  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Danish  Government.  Neutral  merchant- 
vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic  would,  however,  bo  allowed  to  leave  that 
sea  to  the  10th  of  October  inclusive.  The  port  of  Tonningen  not  being 
closed,  masters  of  vessels  coming  from  the  North  Sea  may  discharge  their 
cargoes  there,  should  they  not  prefer  pursuing  their  voyage  by  the  Sound. 

I  have  authority  for  stating  that  the  East  India  Company  has,  with  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government,  given  instructions  to  all  the  English 
post-offices  in  the  East  to  put  up  all  letters  for  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  marked  “  via  Trieste,”  in  separate  bags,  which  on  their  arrival 
at  Alexandria  will  be  sent  to  the  post-office  of  the  Austrian  Consul-Gene¬ 
ral  there,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  by  Lloy’d’s  steamers  to  Trieste. —  Vienna 
Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

The  following  description  in  the  Times,  of  an  auroral  arch,  seen  by  Mr. 
Temple  Chevalier,  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Esh,  six  miles  west  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  hoth  interesting  and  valuable,  from  its  minuteness  and  scientific 
precision. 

“  The  aurora  borealis  had  been  visible  soon  after  sunset ;  and  at  8h.  45m. 
mean  Greenwich  time  the  sky  near  the  horizon  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  was  so 
bright  as  to  cast  a  visible  shadow.  Beams  of  white  light  streamed  upwards 
beyond  the  zenith,  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  corona.  This  appearance  faded 
before  91i. 

“At  about  9h.  10m.  an  auroral  arch  was  suddenly'  formed.  It  had  a  uni¬ 
form  breadth  of  about  3°,  and  extended  distinctly  and  completely  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  horizon.  Its  light  was  of  a  clear  pure  white, 
tolerably  uniform,  but  slightly  varying ;  pulses  appearing  to  traverse  from 
west  to  east  like  the  waving  of  a  banner  by' the  wind.  I  he  course  of  the 
arch  could  be  accurately  traced  among  the  stars,  which  shone  brilliantly. 

“At  9h.  12m.  the  arch  covered  in  the  east  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades, 
passed  about  6’  northward  of  Alphevat,  (a  Andromedie,)  across  the  line  of 
stars  in  Sagitta,  and  descended  in  the  west  through  the  middle  of  Ophiu- 
chus.  Its  highest  point  eastward  of  south  had  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth 
an  elevation  of  about  66’.  At  that  time,  consequently,  the  arch  formed 
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nearly  a  great  circle,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  about  66’,  and  cutting  it  at 
two  points,  about  20’  north  of  east  and  south  of  west.  This  is,  as  usual, 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

“At  9h.  22m.  the  lower  eastern  end  had  disappeared,  and  the  arch  was  sen¬ 
sibly  drifting  towards  the  south.  Its  southern  edge  just  reached  y  Aquilce, 
and" passed  to  the  northward  of  the  lozenge  formed  by  the  stars  in  Delphi- 
nus.  At  9h.  23m.  the  direction  remained  the  same,  and  the  light  extended 
just  as  far  as  a  Andromeda;.  At  9h.  24m.  it  scarcely  reached  /3  Pegasi, 
passed  through  y  Aquilro,  was  still  north  of  Delphinus,  but  so  as  to  include 
the  lozenge  within  the  limits  of  the  arch.  At  9h.  25m.  it  extended  to  Aquila, 
but  was  rapidly  fading  ;  and  at  9h.  27m.  30s.  it  was  only  just  visible  as  a 
faint  beam  of  light  in  the  south-west.  The  lower  western  extremity  re¬ 
mained  sensibly  in  the  same  position  throughout. 

“The  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  W.N.W. ;  external  thermometer, 
47° ;  internal,  57’ ;  barometer,  28.95  inches,  equivalent  to  29.71  inches  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the  place  of  observation  being  700  feet :  lat., 
54°  47'  26";  long.,  W.,  6' 44".” 

At  the  call  of  Mr.  Chevalier  for  descriptions  by  other  observers,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Gille,  of  Easingwold,  has  sent  to  the  Times  his  slightly  varied 
impressions — 

“  The  lights  had  been  glimmering  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  an  early 
period  of  the  night;  and  about  eight  o’clock  they  began  to  expand  them¬ 
selves  east  and  west  in  a  pyramidical  form,  and  extended  from  20’  to  25’  to¬ 
wards  the  zenith.  Their  appearance  was  different  from  what  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  observed  them  to  be.  Frequently  I  have  observed  these  pyramidical 
forms  intermixed  with  streaks  of  variegated  hues  resembling  in  appearance 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  shooting  forth  in  all  directions.  On  Tuesday 
evening  the  columns  assumed  a  pure  white  complexion  without  any  inter¬ 
mixture  of  the  rainbow  shades.  The  columns  varied  in  their  dimensions, 
being  sometimes  very  broad,  and  then  condensing  themselves  like  a  moving 
column  of  smoke.  The  columns  thus  formed  maintained  their  appearance, 
but  kept  shifting  their  position  more  southerly,  till  about  9h.  10m.  it  formed 
an  arch  extending  in  the  west  through  the  centre  of  Ophiuehus,  crossing  the 
line  of  stars  in  Sagitta,  and  stretching  eastward  as  far  as  Aldebaran  and  the 
Pleiades,  forming  nearly  a  great  circle  or  arch  across  the  heavenly  expanse. 
The  columns  of  which  the  arch  was  composed  were  remarkably  uniform,  and 
both  distinct  and  transparent.  The  stars  were  shining  bright  at  the  time 
the  arch  appeared,  but  their  brightness  did  not  obscure  its  form.  It  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  thick  gauze  laid  over  them,  through  which  they  were  observed 
to  shine  with  diminished  lustre.  Its  uniform  breadth  appeared  from  2J”  to 
3°.  At  9h.  20m.  the  eastern  end  began  to  disappear,  and  at  9h.  30m.  there 
were  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  left.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General's  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudden . 


Ton  "Weeks 

"Week 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850. 

195 

537 

37 

165 

.  1,085 

122 

.  262 

37 

.  982 

..  103 

692 

67 

73 

9 

.  95 

8 

62 

8 

11 

1 

.  23 

2 

.  235 

14 

168 

24 

.  482 

33 

136 

17 

.  373 

..  48 

893 

The  deaths  were  165  below  the  calculated  average.  The  mortality  from 
epidemic  diseases  was  lower  than  in  any  week  since  1846.  Cholera  proved 
fatal  in  seven  cases  ;  diarrhoea  proved  fatal  in  the  still  decreased  number  of 
47  cases.  Of  thirteen  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  single  workhouse  of 
Whitechapel,  between  the  27th  September  and  the  4th  October,  seven  were 
due  to  diarrhoea. 

The  births  were  680  males  and  722  females. 

Mean  atmospheric  pressure  at  Greenwich,  29-537  inches ;  mean  tem¬ 
perature,  52’. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  says  there  is 
“  no  doubt  but  Kossuth  and  his  brave  compatriots  now  in  Turkey  will  soon 
arrive  in  England,  and  thence  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States.”  “I  un¬ 
derstand,”  says  this  authority,  “that  M.  Lukacs,  a  distinguished  Hungarian, 
who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country,  has  made  an  application  to  the  State 
department  to  know  if  a  vessel  could  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  convey 
them  from  England  here,  at  the  public  expense,  as  the  English  Government 
has  offered  to  convey  them  from  Turkey  to  England.  I  cannot  say  what 
answer  has  been  given ;  but  it  is  probable  there  are  no  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  allow  of  the  application  being  acceded  to.  If  this  is 
the  case,  I  trust  the  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
the  necessary  means  voted.” 

It  was  last  week  reported  that  Lord  Gifford  had  met  with  a  serious  accident 
while  hunting :  the  Hereford  Times  explains  that  the  real  nature  of  the 
mishap  was  serio-comic.  '  “  On  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  Herefordshire 
hounds  (Lord  Gifford’s)  met  at  Trebandy,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  cub-hunting.  Directly  they  were  thrown  into  cover,  a  leash  of 
foxes  were  on  foot.  After  twenty  minutes  run  they  settled  to  one  fox,  and 
raced  him  a  pretty  burst  over  a  country  to  ground  m  an  earth-pit  overhang¬ 
ing  a  brook,  Lord  Gifford  and  his  first  whip  being  the  only  two  up  at  the 
time.  When  his  Lordship  jumped  off  his  horse  to  look  at  the  earth  and 
cheer  his  hounds,  in  a  moment  he  was  assailed  bv  some  hundreds  of  hornets, 
which  the  hounds  had  disturbed  from  their  nests’  in  an  old  ash  pollard,  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  red  coat.  He  was  quickly  obliged  to  rush  up  the  opposite 
bank.  Upon  throwing  down  his  cap  it  was  immediately  covered  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hornets.  His  Lordship  in  the  mean  time  had  called  off  his  hounds, 
and  had  desired  the  first  whipper-in  to  gallop  away  with  the  horses  for  fear 
of  their  being  stung ;  but  not  before  he  had  got  several  bad  stings  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  also  his  hands  and  back  of  his  neck.  After  mounting  his 
horse  again,  the  pain  became  so  intense  that  it  caused  him  to  faint  away ; 
but  after  the  stings  were  extracted,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  gentlemen 
and  farmers  who  were  out,  he  soon  recovered,  and  was  enabled  to  find 
another  fox  at  Trebandy,  and,  after  an  hour’s  running,  to  kill  him.” 

The  Adelaide  Times  reports  a  police  case  in  which  Miss  Emily  Sandford, 
the  unfortunate  woman  connected  with  Rush  the  murderer,  is  forced  to  take 
a  part  that  engages  sympathy.  “  Mr.  It.  W.  Bennett,  a  resident  in  Ade¬ 
laide,  was  charged  at  the  Police  Court  with  threatening  the  life  of  Miss  Sand- 
ford.  The  case,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  (Dr.  Short),  who 
has  acted  as  guardian  to  the  unfortunate  lady  since  her  arrival  in  the  colony, 
was  gone  into  privately-,  the  local  reporter  being  excluded.  The  nature  of 
i  6  C  v  jr^e  pumerous  threats  held  out  by  the  defendant,  declaring  if 

she  did  not  pay  him  money  he  had  advanced  her  brother,  ho  would  blow 


her  brains  out ;  and  his  conduct  was  so  violent  that  she  apprehended  he 
would  carrv  out  his  threat.  Her  brother,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  co¬ 
lony,  lost  his  life  at  Port  Phillip  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  During  his 
stay,  the  defendant,  ascertaining  he  was  in  want  of  money  to  discharge  some 
debts  that  he  had  contracted,  advanced  him  the  amount ;  the  defendant  as¬ 
serting  that  he  did  so  on  her  security.  This  Miss  Sandford  denied.  She 
knew  nothing  of_  the  affair  until  Mr.  Bennett  made  the  demand  upon  her. 
The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  persisted  that  he  advanced  the 
money  to  her  brother  on  her  security.  He  had  waited  on  her  several  times, 
but  the  only  reply  he  could  get  from  her  was,  ‘  Well,  sir,  is  that  all  ?  ’  He 
was  so  exasperated  at  her  conduct,  that  he  certainly  made  use  of  harsh  words 
and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  The  Magistrates  bound  the  defendant  over  in 
heavy  securities  to  keep  the  peace  towards  Miss  Sandford  for  six  months.” 

Another  instance  of  the  caprice  of  the  blind  goddess,  who  in  the  revolutions 
of  her  wheel  often  pours  her  bounties  into  unexpecting  hands,  has  just  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  city  of  Chester.  A  gentleman,  we  understand,  while  canvass¬ 
ing  at  the  late  election  for  the  Honourable  Edward  Stanley,  was  called  in  by 
an  eccentric  individual,  who  wished  him  to  purchase  the  interest  he  had  in 
some  freehold  property,  by  allowing  him  an  annuity  for  his  life.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  entered  into  his  views,  and  agreed  to  allow  him  the  sum  of  one 
guinea  per  week  as  long  as  he  lived.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  second 
week,  the  gentleman  was  again  sent  for  to  make  the  will  of  the  annuitant, 
wherein  he  made  him  sole  devisee  and  executor.  The  next  day  the  old  man 
died.  But  now  comes  the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  story.  A  foreign  let¬ 
ter  had  been  received  by  the  annuitant,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  his  death. 
This  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  will  of  the  old  man’s  brother,  who  died 
abroad,  written  in  Spanish,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  brother,  the  an¬ 
nuitant.  The  executor,  therefore,  by  this  dispensation  finds  himself  unex¬ 
pectedly  put  in  possession  of  property  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds,  in 
addition  to  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  paintings  of  great  value. — 
Chester  Courant. 

An  aged  couple  in  Liverpool  named  Splatt  had  two  sons  settled  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  who,  after  repeated  invitations,  prevailed  upon  them,  though  it  was 
late  in  then-  day  of  life,  to  transfer  themselves  and  then-  four  daughters  to  a 
home  in  the  Antipodes.  But  then-  four  daughters  were  in  business,  which 
must  be  relinquished,  and  their  little  property  converted  into  cash,  or  mer¬ 
chantable  commodities  for  export,  before  the  important  change  could  be 
made.  This  was  done,  and  about  eight  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and  rather 
a  large  amount  of  suitable  goods,  were  prepared  for  the  voyage.  Affairs  be¬ 
ing  arranged,  the  whole  party  of  six  took  leave  of  their  friends  in  Liverpool; 
where,  on  the  last  Saturday  evening  of  their  sojourn,  mingled  feelings  of  re¬ 
gret  and  affection  were  indulged  in  by  a  circle  of  social  and  attached  friends. 
They  w-ere  to  embark  for  Australia  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Clyde ;  to  reach 
w-hich  they  proceeded  on  the  Monday  in  the  Orion .  In  a  few  hours  five  of 
the  six  met  with  an  unexpected  death,  and  the  whole  of  their  valuables  were 
lost ;  leaving  the  aged  gentleman  (about  seventy-one  years  of  age)  stripped 
of  his  wife,  daughters,  and  property,  “  all  at  one  fell  swoop.” 

The  American  papers  communicate  the  death  of  Signor  Sarti,  the  eminent 
anatomical  modellist.  The  Times  notes  interesting  particulars  of  what  was 
Signor  Sarti’s  laudable  ambition  in  life,  and  states  the  cause  of  his  death ; 
adding,  on  the  authority  of  the  Boston  Post,  that  Signor  Sarti  has  left  a- 
young  w-idow,  an  English  lady.  “The  long- cherished  design  of  the  Signor 
was  to  induce  Government  to  found  in  London  a  national  museum  of  patho¬ 
logical  and  anatomical  w-ax  specimens  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  on  the 
principles  of  health,  similar  to  the  famous  ones  founded  in  his  native  city, 
Florence.  With  this  view,  he  visited  the  Continent,  and  made  a  collection  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Italian  plastic  art,  in  human,  comparative, 
and  vegetable  anatomy.  He  also  secured,  by  purchase  of  the  plates,  the 
copyright  of  Mascagni’s  colossal  engravings.  After  immense  toil,  anxiety, 
and  effort,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  a  most  admirable  and  extensive  collection 
of  models.  To  his  great  grief,  however,  and  that  of  a  number  of  philan¬ 
thropic  friends  who  had  entered  warmly  into  the  project,  he  failed  to  meet 
with  that  countenance  and  support  from  Government  he  and  they  had  fondly 
anticipated.  He  had  now  no  alternative  but  himself  to  present  his  collection 
to  the  public  as  an  exhibition.  It  was,  however,  too  extensive  to  travel  with ; 
he  therefore  divided  it,  and  committed  one  portion  to  the  care  of  his  sister, 
(that  now  in  Liverpool,)  and  the  other  after  having  been  exhibited  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  himself  took  to  the  United  States.  After  a  prolonged  stay  at  New 
York,  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  took  place  ;  and  his  medical  attend¬ 
ants,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Boston  faculty,  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  that  what  he  and  they  had  supposed  to  be  disease  of  the  heart, 
was  cancer  of  the  right  lung,  heart,  and  diaphragm.  This  was  supposed  to. 
have  been  growing  since  infancy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  dissolution  would 
have  taken  place  many  years  sooner,  but  for  his  regular  mode  of  life,  quiet 
amiable  disposition,  and  abstemious  habits.” 

A  Chinese  funeral  in  New  York  is  described  by  a  local  paper.  “The 
Chinaman  died  at  the  Chinese  Restaurant  of  Macoa  and  Woosung.  The 
funeral  was  large ;  there  being  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen  in  the 
procession,  each  wearing  a  piece  of  white  crape.  A  large  number  of  persons, 
visited  the  burying-ground  to  witness  the  ceremonies  ;  which  were  as  follow. 
They  lowered  the  coffin  as  we  do  ;  they  then  threw  the  white  bandage  worn 
on  their  arms  into  the  grave ;  then  matches  and  the  wax  candles,  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  wine.  Before  covering  the  coffin,  each  person  bowed  his  head  to  the 
earth  and  uttered  some  few  words  not  by  us  understood.  Then  each  threw 
a  handful  of  dirt  on  the  coffin,  and  passed  round  liquors,  wine,  and  cigars, 
&c. ;  of  which  they  invited  each  American  to  partake  ;  and  the  grave  was 
then  filled  up.” 

It  is  stated  in  late  papers  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  that  the  convict  Char¬ 
tist  John  Frost,  formerly  of  Newport,  has  been  lecturing  in  Hobart  Town  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity. 


The  stampers  at  Somerset  House  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  three 
weeks  from  9  a.  m.  till  9  p.  m.  (Sundays  excepted)  in  preparing  for  the  new 
act  which  comes  into  operation  this  day,  reducing  the  stamp-duties  on  mort¬ 
gages,  leases,  conveyances,  agreements,  &c.  The  quantity  of  parchment 
sent  in  to  be  stamped  has  been  so  great  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  have 
a  special  locality  for  the  purpose,  divided  into  departments  for  London  and 
the  county  districts.  During  the  present  week  no  less  than  250,000  to 
300,000  stamps  under  the  new  act  have  already  been  delivered  to  the  parties, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  a  portion  to  commence  with  it.  It  will  be  at 
least  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  present  demands  can  be  completed. 
The  employes  at  the  Stamp-office  receive  extra  pay  for  the  over- time  they 
are  engaged  in  stamping. — Times,  October  11. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  extended  County  Courts  Act  not  generally 
known,  under  which  actions  can  bo  tried  in  the  County  Courts  for  more  than 
507.  It  is  enacted  by  the  17th  section,  that  if  the  parties  shall  agree,  by  a. 
memorandum  signed  by  them  or  their  attornies,  the  County  Court  may  try 
actions  beyond  the  amount  limited,  or  any  action  in  which  tho  title  to  land, 
whether  of  freehold,  copy'hold,  leasehold,  or  other  tenure,  or  to  any  tithe, 
toll,  market,  fair,  or  other  franchise,  shall  be  in  question.  The  parties  must 
Btate  in  their  memorandum  of  agreement,  that  they  know  such  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  above  the  amount  limited  by  this  act,  or  that  they  know  the  title 
to  the  land,  &c.  will  come  in  question.  The  memorandum  is  to  be  filed  with- 
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the  clerk  of  the  court  at  the  time  of  filing  the  demand.  All  local  actions  to 
be  tried  before  any  County  Court  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  shall  be 
brought  and  tried  in  that  jurisdiction  only  in  which  the  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  some  part  thereof,  are  situate. 

For  some  time  back,  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  the  Sheriffs  Court, 
and  the  Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  and  Secondaries  Courts,  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  trifling.  Thursday  was  the  first  sitting  of  the  Sheriffs  Court  (Red  Lion 
Square)  for  three  weeks ;  and  yet,  as  appears  by  the  law-notices,  there  was 
but  one  cause  for  trial.  It  was  stated  that  the  barristers  and  lawyers  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  alike  complain  of  a  considerable  decrease  both  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  cases.  In  this  court  last  week  there  were  no 
cases  in  the  list  for  two  consecutive  days ;  a  fact  almost  unprecedented  in  its 
annals.  The  Insolvent  Court  also  shows  an  evident  decrease  in  the  amount 
■of  business.  It  has  not  sat  during  the  present  week.  The  Secondaries  Court, 
which  nominally  holds  two  sittings  in  the  seven  days,  has  not  sat  for  nearly 
three  weeks. — Morning  Post. 

A  college  for  the  medical  education  of  women  has  just  been  founded  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  act  by  which  it  is  founded,  conferring 
upon  it  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  any  other  medical  school  in  the  State. 
We  perceive  that  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  Geneva  College,  and  has  since  pursued  her  medi¬ 
cal  studies  at  Paris,  is  a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  surgery,  and  other 
ladies  offer  themselves  to  fill  the  other  chairs. — Eliza  Coolc's  Journal. 

The  new  planet  Victoria,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  has  had  its  proposed 
name  and  laurel  symbol  accepted  by  the  astronomers  of  England,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark.  Its  period  of  revolution,  Mr.  Hind  states,  will  probably  be 
nearly  the  same  as  that  ol  Iris,  perhaps  a  little  longer. — Literary  Gazette. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  great  chess-match,  to  be  played  by 
“amateurs  of  all  nations,”  during  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  Staunton  ;  and  the  first  to  respond  to  it  was  a  player  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  who  has  forwarded  a  handsome  subscription.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
a  number  of  “  chess  tournaments,”  the  entries  to  be  51.  each,  and  the  first 
prize  500/.  Another  suggestion  is,  that  the  English  chess-clubs  shall  each 
send  a  champion  player,  with  a  moderate  sum  as  entrance-money  ;  and  the 
winner  of  the  match  to  receive  the  prize  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  trophy, 
in  silver. 

Messrs.  Coutts  and  Parkinson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  have  received  or¬ 
ders  to  construct  an  iron  East  Indiaman  of  1000  tons  burden  ;  said  to  be  the 
largest  iron  sailing-ship  ever  constructed. 

We  learn  that  a  new  description  of  food — the  Dari — is  being  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  is  a  grain  or  pulse,  something  between  the  lentil  and 
Indian  corn ;  and  is  described  as  excellently  adapted  for  mixing  with  the 
lower  descriptions  of  meal  and  flour,  which  it  improves  both  in  taste  and 
■colour.  In  Ireland  it  has  already  been  imported. — Liverpool  Standard. 

The  Dover  Telegraph  describes  an  invention  for  saving  lives  at  sea.  “It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  boat,  although  it  is  intended  to  be  used  as  such,  when 
emergency  demands :  it  is  composed  of  thirty  cylinders,  each  capable  of 
holding  one  person,  who  is  to  remain  in  an  upright  position,  the  whole  of 
which  is  confined  in  a  stout  casing  of  wood,  the  interstices  and  sides  stuffed 
with  cork,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  buoyant,  and,  as  far  as  an  experiment 
made  on  Thursday  last,  on  the  Margate  Sands,  went  to  prove,  cannot  be 
upset  or  seriously  damaged  by  any  rough  usage  it  may  meet  with  by  being 
unceremoniously  cast  over  the  ship’s  side.  It  is  to  be  subjected  to  further 
■and  more  severe  tests,  as  the  state  of  the  weather  and  opportunity  may  offer : 
if  then  its  qualifications  are  fully  established,  it  is  to  be  removed  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.” 

General  Castcllane  has  caused  a  sham  siege  of  the  fort  of  Vitrollerie,  near 
Lyons,  to  be  made  by  the  troops  under  his  command.  The  journals  of  that 
city  publish  every  morning  a  detailed  bulletin  of  the  operations  executed  for 
its  attack  or  defence,  the  opening  of  trenches,  the  raising  batteries,  &c. 
Galleries  are  erected  near  the  scene  of  operations,  in  which  the  ladies  of 
Lyons  may  witness  them  ;  the  seats  in  which  are  sought  after  with  much 
avidity. 

There  was  a  violent  storm  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  The  wind,  from  the 
.South  and  West-south- west,  drove  the  water  out  of  the  Thames  to  such  an 
extent,  that  at  low  tide  on  Monday  the  river  was  almost  unnavigable.  In 
the  Pool,  tiers  of  vessels  were  aground  ;  and  even  the  small  steamers  could 
not  ply  above  bridge. 

At  Nottingham,  much  damage  was  done  to  buildings.  A  tall  and  inse¬ 
curely-built  stack  of  chimnies,  with  portions  of  the  roof,  fell  into  a  street  at 
a  place  where  a  number  of  persons  had  assembled  round  Womb  well’s  show  : 
a  boy  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  woman  was  so  maimed  that  her  life  is  in 
danger,  and  a  good  many  other  persons  were  seriously  hurt. 

Disasters  to  shipping  are  reported  from  the  coasts  at  all  points,  but  in  most 
cases  without  loss  of  life.  The  Juffrow  Jantje,  a  Dutch  galliot,  was  wrecked 
in  the  East  Bay  of  Dungeness,  and  only  one  man  of  the  crew  was  saved. 

The  storm  was  very  violent  at  Dover.  The  sea  rose  to  a  great  height, 
flooding  the  quays  and  promenades.  “  The  works  which  were  being  carried 
on  for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  of  refuge  were  completely  destroyed. 
Enormous  piles,  eighteen  inches  square,  were  snapped  asunder,  and  every¬ 
thing  upon  them  overthrown.  Three  large  diving-bells,  which  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  works,  were  carried  away  into  the  sea.  At  daybreak 
on  Monday,  the  harbour  was  strewn  with  the  fragments  of  the  machinery, 
timber,  &e. ;  and  the  whole  place  appeared  a  perfect  wreck.  The  works 
have  been  entirely  suspended,  and  since  the  catastrophe  the  exertions  of  the 
men  have  been  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  the  materials.  Up  to  Tuesday 
night,  however,  they  had  only  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  the  diving-bells. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  done  amounts  to  many  thousand  pounds  ;  as, 
besides  the  materials,  the  air-pumps,  traversers,  cranes,  and  other  machinery, 
have  all  been  destroyed  or  lost.” 

At  Liverpool,  great  damage  was  done  to  the  shipping,  even  in  the  docks. 
A  fine  ship,  the  Providence,  which  left  the  port  on  Sunday  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  struck  on  the  Burbo  bank,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  As  soon  as 
the  accident  was  known,  the  Magazine  life-boat  was  taken  by  a  steam-tug 
to  the  locality,  and  managed  to  rescue  thirteen  persons ;  but  the  first  and 
second  mate  and  twenty-one  of  the  crew  perished.  The  Arcturus,  from 
Ibrail,  struck  on  Crosby  Point,  and  became  a  total  wreck  :  the  pilot  and  first 
mate  were  drowned.  The  Aurora,  from  Cardiff,  was  also  lost,  near  Holy- 
head  ;  but  her  people  escaped. 

Two  vessels  were  lost  on  the  sands  off  Yarmouth,  within  sight  of  a  fishing- 
lugger,  which  could  render  no  assistance.  One  ship  was  dashed  to  pieces  ; 
the  other  struck  the  sands,  got  off  again,  and  then  foundered :  every  soul 
perished.  From  the  size  of  the  vessels,  it  is  calculated  that  twenty  men 
must  have  been  drowned.  AVliile  the  Hove  was  on  her  way  from  Shields  to 
the  Thames,  a  tremendous  sea  off  the  Spurn  swept  the  mate  and  a  seaman 
into  the  boiling  surge.  Many  wrecks  and  minor  casualties  are  reported  from 
Wales,  but  without  loss  of  life. 

Eleven  persons  left  Bristol  on  Sunday  for  a  sail  down  the  Channel.  They 
found  the  weather  very  rough,  and  put  about  at  the  Holmes.  Presently,  a 
heavy  sea  nearly  swamped  the  vessel ;  the  persons  on  board  were  dismayed 
by  discovering  that  the  pumps  would  not  work.  They  bore  up  for  the  mouth 


of  the  river ;  but  at  the  Swash  the  boat  heeled  over,  capsized,  and  went 
down  stern-foremost.  A  sloop  and  a  Customhouse-boat  rescued  seven  of  the 
party,  but  the  other  four  were  drowned. 

News  has  arrived  from  India  of  the  loss  of  three  valuable  East  Indiamen — 
the  Manchester,  the  Ariadne,  and  the  Nereid.  The  Ariadne  was  lost  on 
Palmyras  Point  ;  news  of  the  wreck  was  brought  to  Calcutta,  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  steamer  was  sent  to  the  place.  A  mate  was  found  floating  on  a  spar  5 
he  was  still  alive,  though  he  had  been  exposed  almost  entirely  without  sus¬ 
tenance  for  many  days  :  he  stated  that  some  forty  persons  had  left  the  vessel 
on  a  raft ;  there  had  been  rough  weather,  and  probably  these  people  perished, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  were  picked  up  by  some  vessel.  The  Mauchester 
was  wrecked  on  Sangor  Islands  ;  the  Nereid  foundered  at  sea  from  a  leak  : 
in  both  cases  the  people  took  to  the  boats,  and  were  received  by  passing  ships. 


A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Mary  Anne  into  one  of  the  Li¬ 
verpool  docks,  last  week,  one  of  the  officials  connected  with  it  sent  over  a 
messenger  to  the  Customhouse  with  the  astounding  information  that  the 
landing- waiter  had  omitted  examining  the  truuk  of  one  of  the  passenger's.  A 
landing-surveyor  was  immediately  sent  over  to  the  dock  to  discharge  the 
necessary  duty.  On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  asked  to  see  the  passen¬ 
ger’s  trunk  ;  upon  which  he  was  gravely  referred  to  the  elephant  which  the 
vessel  had  brought  over  for  the  Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Society.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  goodhumouredly  laughed  at  the  joke,  and  acknowledged  himself  fairly 
“  sold  ” — Liverpool  Times. 

M.  Poitevin  has  ascended  with  his  balloon  at  Paris  mounted  on  an  ostrich. 
Two  persons  were  in  the  car  above.  The  foolish  affair  was  not  attended  by 
any  mishap.  Poitevin  reports — “The  ostrich  was,  on  my  reaching  the 
ground,  disengaged  from  between  my  legs,  and  from  the  cords  which  bound 
it.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  any  way  ;  and  when  in  the  air 
contented  itself  with  looking  round  in  every  direction.  The  owner  was  one 
of  those  who  went  up  ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  it,  it  stretched  out  its  head  to¬ 
wards  him  and  moved  its  limbs,  as  if  desirous  of  ascending  to  him.” 

A  favourite  magpie  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  dainty  bits  from  the 
mouth  of  its  mistress.  The  other  day  it  perched  as  usual  on  her  shoulder, 
and  inserted  its  beak  between  her  lips  ;  not,  as  it  proved,  to  receive,  for,  as 
one  good  turn  deserves  another,  the  grateful  bird  dropped  an  immense  green 
fat  caterpillar  into  the  lady’s  mouth ! — Literary  Gazette. 

A  country  bumpkin,  whose  habitation  is  not  far  from  this  immediate  local¬ 
ity,  was  called  upon  a.  short  time  ago  by  a  neighbour  to  inform  him  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  calamity,  the  loss  of  his  mother.  The  bereaved  son  was  found  at  his 
breakfast;  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place.  “  Ilaibin  thee,  Jim,  oive 
gotten  sad  news  fon  thee — thee  mother’s  jed.”  “  Jed  mon  !  didst  say  ?  well, 
wait  a  bit,  till  I  finish  myporritch,  and  I’ll  male  thee  a  pretty  blaat.” — Mac¬ 
clesfield  Courier.  ' 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  left  Holyrood  Palace  yesterday  morning, 
in  an  open  carriage,  at  five  minutes  before  eight,  and  drove  to  the  Meadow- 
bank  station  of  the  North  British  Railway,  guarded  by  detachments  of 
Dragoon  and  Highland  regiments ;  thence  travelled  to  York,  where  they 
took  luncheon  ;  and  arrived  at  Buckingham  Palace  about  half- past  seven 
yesterday  evening. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  reached  Clarence  House,  St.  James’s,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  direct  from  Dalmahoy,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  in  Scot¬ 
land;  and  yesterday  paid  visits  to  Claremont  and  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  in  Richmond  Park. 


A  second  edition  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  announces  that  the  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  expired  yesterday  morning,  at  eight  o’clock. 


At  a  soiree  of  the  Derby  Mechanics  Institution,  last  Tuesday,  Mr.  Pax¬ 
ton  explained,  that  since  his  statement  of  the  quantity  of  glass  to  be  used 
in  his  building  for  the  Exposition  of  1851,  the  Commission  has  decided  to 
substitute  wood  round  the  lower  tier.  But  should  the  building  remain, 
“  as  he  trusted  it  would,”  the  wood  might  be  easily  replaced  with  glass. 

“  The  exceeding  cheapness  of  iron  and  glass  would  give  an  impetus  to  the 
erection  of  similar  buildings,  though  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale ;  for  there 
was  hardly  any  purposes  of  ordinary  covering  to  which  the  same  plan  might 
not  be  adapted  with  advantage.  He  had  already  been  consulted  by  various 
parties— by  Yorkshire  manufacturers  as  well  as  other  persons — with  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  principle  in  covering  large  spaces.  Mr.  Batty,  the 
equestrian,  of  London,  had  wished  him  to  design  a  circus  to  be  erected  near 
the  Park  during  the  Exhibition ;  and  a  friend  had  suggested  an  excellent 
idea,  namely,  the  covering  over  of  Shakspere’s  birthplace  at  Stratford,  to 
protect  it  from  decay.” 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Auckland  for  sending  samples  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  produce  to  the  Show. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  notifies  “that  the  31st  day  of  October  is  the  last 
day  on  which  returns  for  space  [in  the  building]  wiU  be  received  from 
local  committees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands ;  and  that  the  allotments  for  space  will  be  made  on  the  re¬ 
turns  received  up  to  that  time.” 

The  first  contribution  to  the  Exposition  from  the  Continent  has  arrived 
in  this  country.  It  consists  of  a  consignment  of  eighty-nine  packages  by 
the  Neptune  steamer  from  St.  Petersburg,  addressed  to  Gabriel  Kamen¬ 
sky,  Esq.,  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  Builder  congratulates  the  public  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  on  the  termination  of  the  “  wall  ”  question.  The  proposed  wall  at 
each  end  of  the  enclosure  in  Great  Russell  Street  is  “  given  up,”  and  the 
“  original  plan  ”  of  a  railing  “  will  be  reverted  to.” 

The  Tenant  League  held  a  monster  meeting  at  Navan,  the  capital  of 
Meath  county,  on  Thursday.  Some  fifteen  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  present,  chiefly  “tenant-farmers.”  Mr.  Columbus  Drake,  J.P., 
presided;  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  M.P.,  was  the  most  notable  speaker. 
Mr.  Crawford  claimed  the  League’s  principle  of  adjusting  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  by  valuation,  as  his  own ;  founding  its  justice  on  the 
fact  that  in  Ireland  “  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  such  as  to 
render  necessary  a  protection  against  extortionable  bargains  about  the 
land,  which  is  not  necessary  in  bargains  about  other  matters.” 

The  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  viewed  as  partners.  “  One  advances 
only  the  land ;  the  other  advances  his  capital  and  his  labour ;  and  a  just 
distribution  of  the  net  profits  between  them  is  the  true  foundation  on  which 
rents  should  be  determined.”  “  My  experience  tells  me  that  the  most  mo- 
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derate  measures  have  received  little  or  no  support  in  the  Legislature.  I  have 
been  proposing  moderate  measures  on  your  behalf  year  after  year.  For  fif¬ 
teen  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  remove  the  objections  raised  to  them  ; 
but  my  labours  were  useless,  and  I  now  see  no  reason  that  you  should  not 
ask  the  full  measure  of  justice.”  Contemning,  athis  time  of  life,  the  charge 
of  popularity-hunting,  he  pledged  himself  to  do  everything  he  could,  in  Par¬ 
liament  or  out  of  it,  to  obtain  for  the  tenants  their  rights. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.,  eschewed  a  “pledge  to  any 
particular  body  of  men,  or  any  set  of  principles  they  may  adopt”  ;  and 
one  from  Mr.  Corbally,  M.F.,  expressed  a  belief  that  “the  proceedings  of 
the  Tenant-Right  Conference  have  materially  injured  a  good  and  just 
cause.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  states,  as  an  eye-witness, 
that  President  Bonaparte  was  greeted  with  cries  of  “Vive  l’Empereur  !” 
from  the  Carabineers  and  Lancers  at  the  great  cavalry  review  on  the  Plain 
of  Satory,  last  Thursday.  The  Committee  of  Permanence  were  there, 
spectacles  on  nose,  to  inspect  and  check  ;  but  the  cries  were  raised  in 
their  very  faces,  and  with  an  air  of  marked  defiance  to  General  Chan- 
garnier.  The  sausages  and  wine  entertainment  was  repeated.  As  General 
Changarnii-r  left  the  field,  says  the  writer,  “  I  never  saw  him  look  more 
crestfallen  ”  ;  “  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  looked  radiant  with  sa- 
tisfaction.”  The  crowd  also  raised  the  cries  of  “ ‘Vive  Napoleon !  ’  ‘Vive 
1’Empereur !  ’  Had  I  read  this  in  the  Constitutionnel  1  should  have  placed 
little  credit  in  the  report ;  but  I  was  on  the  ground  and  witnessed  these 
manifestations,  and  you  may  therefore  receive  them  with  implicit  re¬ 
liance.” 

Letters  from  Hanau  and  Cassel,  to  the  8th  instant,  state  that  the  depu¬ 
tation  of  officers,  under  Colonel  Hildebrand,  who  went  from  General 
Hayuau’s  presence  to  remonstrate  with  the  Elector  at  Wilhclmsbad,  had 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  brusquerie,  and  had  returned  without  effect¬ 
ing  any  amelioration  of  the  crisis.  The  Elector  is  said  to  have  told  them, 
that,  “  should  the  Hessian  troops  prove  unworthy  to  execute  his  orders,  he 
would  dissolve  the  entire  army,  and  call  in  the  friendly  aid  of  his  brother 
Sovereigns.”  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court  had  also  been  treated  with  si¬ 
milar  contempt.  They  personally  attended  the  Elector,  and  by  their  chief, 
M.  Schotten,  were  setting  forth  their  sacred  duty  to  interpret  and  enforce 
the  law,  when  he  cut  them  short  by  exclaiming — “  Then  the  servants  of 
the  State  make  laws,  and  the  Prince  obeys  !  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it.” 
All  of  them  but  one  returned  to  Cassel  in  despair.  Justice  Elwers  re¬ 
mained,  and  obtained  a  second  interview  in  the  evening ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  “  hopes  to  detach  the  Ministers  Baumbach  and  llaynau  from  Has- 
senpflug’s  policy.” 

The  1st  of  the  month  was  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  city  of  Pcsth 
and  its  neighbourhood.  On  that  day  came  into  force  the  decree  for  the 
removal  of  the  customs- frontier  between  Austria  and  Hungary;  and 
henceforward,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  salt,  every  article  of  fo¬ 
reign  or  native  agricultural  manufactured  or  colonial  produce  may  be 
transported  into  Hungary  from  Austria,  and  vice  versa,  duty-free. —  Vienna 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

An  explosion  took  place  in  the  coal-mine  of  Bottom-o’-th’-Bent  at  Old¬ 
ham,  on  Wednesday,  by  which  the  lives  of  fifteen  miners  were  lost.  As  the 
Davy-lump  was  the  only  light  used  in  the  mine,  it  is  thought  that  the  in¬ 
flammable  gas  took  fire  after  the  breaking  of  some  lamp  by  the  falling-in  of 
a  portion  of  roof.  Many  of  the  deaths  are  attributed  rather  to  the  choke- 
damp  after  the  explosion  than  to  the  explosion  itself ;  as  the  old-fashioned 
ventilating  apparatus  was  wrecked  by  the  first  shock. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  remained  without  fluctuation  at  the  prices  of 
last  week,  till  yesterday,  when  some  slight  activity  was  apparent,  aceom- 
mnied  by  a  trifling  improvement  in  price.  Today  the  tendency  to  advance 
las  continued ,  and  as  the  books  of  the  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents,  Re¬ 
duced  Three  per  Cents,  Long  Annuities,  and  Bauk  Stock,  have  opened  for 
private  transfer,  the  transactions  have  been  on  an  increased  scale.  The  di¬ 
vidends  will  be  paid  to  the  public  on  Monday ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  market 
it  seems  probable  that  the  investments  usual  on  these  occasions  will  be  of  the 
average  amount.  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  business  has  been 
done — Bank  Stock,  210J ;  Long  Annuities,  7f ;  Reduced  Three  per  Cents, 
96J ;  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents,  98j — all  ex  dividend.  These  prices, 
with  the  exception  of  Bank  Stock  and  Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents,  are  in 
proportion  to  those  of  the  other  Stocks.  Bank  Stock  was  done  before  the 
books  closed  at  215,  and  the  quotation  of  210J  ex  dividend  is  equivalent  to 
one  of  214  with  dividend;  thus  marking  a  decline.  Three-and-a-quarter  per 
Cents  closed  at  99  ;  and  the  present  price,  98j  ex  dividend,  is  equivalent  to 
one  of  99J  with  dividend  ;  indicating  an  advance  of  nearly  1  per  cent.  There 
is  no  material  change  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  rate  of  discount  con¬ 
tinues  nearly  the  same. 

The  transactions  in  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  unimportant,  and  no 
material  variation  in  prices  has  occurred.  Late  intelligence  from  Mexico 
has  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  Bonds,  which  have  declined 
about  j  per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  Government  are  using  the  pretext  of 
unsettled  accounts  with  their  late  agents,  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Co.,  to 
delay  the  payment  of  further  dividends.  In  the  discussions  of  last  year 
between  the  Bondholders  and  the  Government,  respecting  payment  of  the 
unliquidated  balance  of  the  dividend  of  January  1847,  the  same  cause  was 
urged  as  an  excuse  for  delay.  The  South  American  Bonds  are  without  ma¬ 
terial  change  ;  as  are  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Stocks.  The  markets  for 
the  Russian,  Dutch,  and  Northern  European  Stocks  are  not  quite  so  firm  as 
the}'  have  been.  The  exchange  on  Holland  still  declines  slowly.  This  de¬ 
pression  is  owing  to  the  substitution  of  a  silver  for  a  gold  and  silver  circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  cautious  Dutchmen  in 
anticipation  of  the  depreciated  value  of  gold  likely  to  arise  from  the  large 
produce  of  that  metal  in  California. 

The  Share  Market  was  firm  on  Monday,  but  has  since  declined,  and  most 
of  the  more  important  Shares  are  now  from  17.  to  27.  lower  than  they  then 
■were.  We  are  informed  that  several  real  sales  have  been  effected  at  the  re¬ 
cent  improved  prices,  and  that  almost  every  description  of  Railway  Stock 
is  more  abundant  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There  is  no  remarkable 
feature  in  the  transactions,  unless  it  be  a  general  disposition  to  think  more 
hopefully  of  railway  property. 

Saturday  Twelvf.  o’Ci,ock. 

The  French  mail  of  yesterday  lias  not  yet  arrived,  and  we  are  without  any 
intelligence  of  a  later  date  than  Thursday.  There  is,  however,  a  report  that 
the  Funds  fell  40  cents  yesterday  in  Paris,  viz.  from  92.40,  the  closing  price 
of  Thursday,  to  92.  There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  in  either 
the  English  or  Foreign  Stocks  or  Railway  Shares  ;  and  we  can  only  quote 
the  prices  here  given  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  nominal. 
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Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 
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32.1  31 

Exchequer  Bills . 

8 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

80  7 
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188  * 
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321  34 
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...  99 
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Danish  5  per  Cents . 

. . .  99 

101 

€ljB  'CjjflltlTS. 

Beyond  the  appearance,  for  one  night  only,  of  a  gentleman  named  Butler 
Wentworth,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  this  w'eek  has  been  barren  of 
theatrical  incidents.  The  New  Strand  Theatre  was  selected  as  the  arena 
for  the  representation  of  the  noble  Moor ;  which  was  more  remarkable 
from  the  ambition  of  the  artist  than  from  his  success  or  his  qualifications. 

Mr.  Lumley  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris, 
and  is  to  open  that  theatre  at  the  beginning  of  November.  Signor  Ron- 
coni  held  an  appointment  to  that  office  for  a  period  which  still  has  five 
years  to  run,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  season; 
but  the  Government  have  put  an  end  to  bis  tenure,  on  the  ground,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  official  intimation  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  “that, 
notwithstanding  praiseworthy  efforts,  M.  Ronconi  finds  himself  noto¬ 
riously,  and  by  circumstances  independent  of  his  will,  in  a  financial  po¬ 
sition  which  does  not  leave  room  for  hope  of  the  carrying  on  of  the  theatre- 
in  a  manner  commensurate  to  the  subvention  granted  to  it  by  the  State.” 
Ronconi’ s  partner  in  the  concern,  M.  Ber,  has  vehemently  protested 
against  this  measure  ;  asserting  that  Signor  Ronconi  had  completed  his 
arrangements,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  financial  position  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  fulfilling  every  engagement ;  and  declaring  that  he  will  open 
with  his  troupe  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  will  in  the  mean  time  en¬ 
deavour  by  all  legal  means  to  enable  himself  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding 
this  show  of  opposition,  however,  it  is  not  believed  that  Mr.  Lumley 
will  be  impeded  in  his  proceedings.  The  impression  in  the  Parisian 
musical  and  fashionable  circles  is  said  to  be  highly  in  his  favour. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lumley’s  possession  of  the  Paris  Italian 
Opera  will  greatly  strengthen  his  resources  in  the  management  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  His  occupation  of  both  houses  w'ill  enable  him  to 
have  a  stronger  company  than  either  of  them  singly  could  afford  ;  and 
the  two  consecutive  seasons  of  Paris  and  London,  forming  one  long  season 
from  November  to  August,  will  much  increase  his  power  in  the  advan¬ 
tageous  production  of  novelties. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  IN  IRELAND. 

These  institutions  concluded  their  first  session  in  June  last ;  and  various 
details  connected  with  their  opening,  the  number  of  students,  the  course 
of  study  laid  down,  the  arrangements  made  for  the  personal  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  surveillance  of  the  students,  and  the  like,  are  contained  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  Presidents. 

The  Queen’s  Colleges  are  three  in  number,  and  are  established  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  They  are  instituted  under  the  8th  and  9th 
Victoria  (1845)  cap.  66  ;  which  prorides  inter  alia  for  the  payment  of 
70007.  a  year  to  each  by  way  of  endowment.  During  the  last  year,  “The 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland”  has  been  organized  by  the  Lord- Lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  and  its  chief  function  is  to  grant  degrees  and  academical  privi¬ 
leges  equal  in  value  to  those  bestowed  by  any  other  university  to  the- 
students  who  have  graduated  at  either  of  the  three  Colleges.  “  On  the 
faith  of  this,”  says  President  Henry  of  the  Belfast  College,  “most  of 
the  young  men  entered  our  halls,  and  without  this  the  Colleges  would 
utterly  fail  as  superior  seats  of  learning.”  In  the  session  of  1849, 
12,0007.  was  voted  for  providing  books  and  apparatus;  and  the  mode  in 
-which  the  money  was  appropriated  is  explained  by  the  respective  Pre¬ 
sidents, 

The  course  of  education  embraces  five  departments, — the  faculties  of 
Arts  (comprising  literature  and  science),  Medicine,  Law ;  the  schools  of 
Engineering  and  Agriculture.  To  either  of  these  students  may  matricu¬ 
late.  The  number  of  professors  was  originally  fixed  at  twelve  for  each . 
College,  but  the  Lord-Lieutenant  raised  the  number  to  twenty. 

The  difficulties  experienced  at  the  outset  were  two, — the  unfinished 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  late  period  at  which  the  professors  were 
appointed.  Mr.  Berwick,  the  President  of  Galway  College,  hints  pretty 
broadly  a  third,  as  applicable  to  his  own  case — the  opposition  of  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  he  superadds  the  distressed  and  im¬ 
poverished  condition  of  the  town  and  district.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
the  opening  session  is  spoken  of  as  highly  encouraging. 

Belfast.  The  number  of  students  was  192 ;  of  whom  85  matriculated. 

Attendance  at  the  Classes — Greek  students,  71;  Latin,  63;  English 
Literature,  52  ;  French,  62  ;  German,  5 ;  Mathematics,  86  ;  Natural 
Philosophy,  48 ;  Chemistry,  37  ;  Practical  Chemistry,  6  ;  Zoology,  4  ; 
Botany,  8  ;  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  3 ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  (public, 
10  ;  Civil  Engineering,  10  ;  Agriculture,  10  ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
25;  Practical  Anatomy,  27  ;  Practice  of  Medicine,  9  ;  Practice  of  Surgery, 
24;  Materia  Medica,  11 ;  Midwifery,  14;  English  Law,  17 ;  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  11. 

Cork.  The  number  of  students  was  115;  of  whom  70  matriculated. 
Matriculation  ran  in  the  following  directions  :  50  students  in  the  faculty 
of  Arts;  6  in  the  faculty  of  Medicine;  10  in  the  school  of  Engineering 
4  in  the  school  of  Agriculture. 

Statistics  of  ago — Of  the  70  matriculated  students,  12  were  under 
sixteen ;  43  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one ;  15  were  twenty-one  or 
upwards.  The  extreme  ages  were  fourteen  and  twenty-seven.  The  non- 
matriculated  were,  generally  speaking-,  older. 

Galway.  The  number  of  students  was  68  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
satisfactory  circumstance  that  they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Fees  (applicable,  apparently,  to  all  the  Colleges)  for  Matriculation  and 
Classes — Faculty  of  Arts,  117.;  Medicine,  117.  10s. ;  Law,  77.;  Civil 
Engineering,  117.  10«.  ;  Agriculture,  77.  10s.  “Scholars”  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  half  the  class-fees.  Students  not  matriculated  arc 
charged  about  27.  5s.  for  each  course  of  study  attended. 

"With  regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  the  young  men,  the  reports  from 
Cork  and  Galway  are  the  most  exact. 

At  Cork,  of  the  70  matriculated  students,  38  were  Roman  Catholics, 
26  Church  of  England  Protestants,  4  Wesleyan  Methodists,  1  Church  of 
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Scotland  Presbyterian,  1  Independent  Protestant.  The  45  non-matricu- 
lated  students  present  the  like  proportions. 

At  Galway,  of  the  68  students,  38  were  Poman  Catholics,  22  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  8  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  Belfast,  “the  general  registry  presents  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
different  churches  ;  and  the  scholarship  and  the  class-prizes  at  the  end  of 
the  session  were  obtained  by  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  of 
the  General  Assembly,  by  Roman  Catholics,  non- subscribing  Presby¬ 
terians,  Covenanters,  Methodists,  and  Independents.” 

From  these  details  it  is  evident  that  should  the  Synod  of  Thurles  suc¬ 
ceed  in  its  hostile  object,  more  than  half  the  students  attending  the 
Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  will  be  withdrawn. 

A  defined  matriculation  course  is  laid  down,  requiring  in  the  candidate 
considerable  classical  and  mathematical  attainments,  as  well  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  history,  composition,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  courses  for 
graduation  include  the  branches  usually  followed  in  other  colleges,  with 
the  addition  of  at  least  one  modern  language,  and  proficiency  in  chemistry 
and  natural  history.  Scholarships  are  attached  to  all  the  departments : 
24 /,  is  the  prevailing  amount.  They  can  only  be  held  for  one  year,  but 
the  holder  may  again  compete.  Prizes  of  100/.  value  arc  distributed  in 
each  of  the  Colleges. 

The  religious  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  students  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  appointment  of  three  clergymen,  called  Deans  of  Resi¬ 
dence.  These  embrace  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers.  Licensed  boarding-houses  are  appointed  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  students  who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians  ; 
and  they  are  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deans.  Those  who 
live  with  parents  or  guardians  are  also  cared  for.  According  to  the  Deans’ 
reports,  the  young  men  have  conducted  themselves  exceedingly  well. 


THE  REVENUE. 


Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Years 
and  Quarters  ended  10th  October  1849  and  1850,  showing  the  Increase  or 
Decrease  thereof. 
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YEARS  ENDED  10th  OCTOBER 

1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

18,657,563 

12,381,916 

6,328,213 

4,326,901 

5,383,199 

852,000 

130,000 

212,543 

£ 

18,738,805 

12,913,102 

6,145,780 

4,335,086 

5,413,701 

820,000 

160,000 

216,569 

£ 

81,242 
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8,185 

30,502 

30,000 

4,026 

£ 

182,433 

32,000 

48,272,335 

84,284 

558,265 

565,383 

48,743,043 

684,288 

698,411 
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126,023 

133,028 

214,433 
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49,480,267 

50,125,742 

944,192 

298,717 

298,717 
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QUARTERS  ENDED  10th  OCTOBER 
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1850. 
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Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5,253,272 

5  £5 1,883 
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1,389 

4,287,577 

4,103,343 

— 

184,234 

1,686,747 

1,507,028 

— 

179,719 

203,057 

186,613 

— 

16,444 

1,914,006 

1,667,864 

— 

46,142 

224,000 

227,000 

3,000 

— 

20,000 

20,000 

— 

— 

21,902 

28,727 

6,825 

— 

13,610,561 

13,192,458 

9,825 

427,928 

120,134 

121,615 

1,481 

_ 

166,199 

293,813 

127,614 

— 

13,896,894 

13,607,886 

138,920 

427,928 

289,008 

Income  and  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Quarters  ended 
10th  October  1849  and  1850. 


Quarters  ended  10th 
October 


INCOME. 


Customs . 

Excise . 

Stamps . 

Taxes .  . 

Property  Tax . 

Post-office  . . 

Crown  Lauds . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Imprest  and  other  Monies . 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  old  Stores,  &c 
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CHARGE. 


Permanent  Debt . . , 

Terminable  Annuities . . 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  meet  the  Charge  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund . 

Sinking  Fund . 

Civil  List . 

Other  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund . 

For  Advances .  . 

Total  Charge  .  .  . 

Surplus . .  . . 


The  Surplus  Revenue  on  the  5th  July  1850,  after  providing  for 

the  charges  for  that  Quarter,  was  . 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on 
10th  October  1850  . 

The  amount  issued  in  the  Quarter  ended  10th  October  1850,  in 
part  of  the  sums  granted  by  Parliament  out  of  the  Consolidated 

Fund  for  Supply  Services .  . . 

The  Surplus  Revenue  after  providing  for  the  Charges  on  tin 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  for  the  payment  of  Supply  Services  in 
England  in  the  Quarter  ended  10th  October  1850 . 


1849. 

1850. 

£ 

5,253,272 

4,299,217 

1,686,747 

203,057 

1,914,006 

224,000 

20,000 

21,902 

34,924 

85,210 

166,199 

£ 

5,251,883 

4,114,293 

1,507,028 

186,613 

1,867,864 

227,000 

20,000 

28,727 

49,352 

72,263 

293,813 

13,908,534 

13,618,836 

Quarters  ended  10th 
October 

1849. 

1850. 

£5,489,866 

1,292,376 

£5,478,468 

1,288,161 

10,350 

98,895 

409,282 

490,426 

859,589 

98,855 

420,518 

421,384 

7,791,195 

6,117,339 

8,566,075 

5,051,861 

13,908,534 

13,618,836 

— 

621,651 

— 

5,051,861 

5,673,512 

— 

4,407,332 

— 

1,266,180 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

LORD  STANLEY  FREE  AGAIN. 

Years  have  passed  since  Lord  Stanley  has  performed  a  public  act 
so  useful  and  meritorious  as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eury  Agricultural  Society.  Its  object  was,  as  a  start¬ 
ing-point,  to  reconcile  the  retrospective  theory  of  Protection  with 
the  prospective  practice  of  improvement ;  but  the  practical  much 
preponderated.  And  the  counsel  is  triply  valuable — for  its  coming 
from  a  public  leader  of  so  much  authority,  for  its  intrinsic  worth, 
and  for  the  example  of  frankness  and  good  sturdy  common  sense 
which  it  holds  up  to  other  Protectionists  in  facing  the  inevitable. 

Lord  Stanley  regretted  the  Eree-trade  measures,  because  he 
thought  that  under  them  prices  could  not  rise  from  their  present 
level ;  and  that  with  prices  so  low,  lands  which  have  been  re¬ 
claimed,  at  an  expenditure  of  capital  perhaps  injudiciously  lavish, 
must  be  abandoned,  while  others  must  he  converted  from  wheat¬ 
growing  to  some  other  purpose.  But  in  Lancashire,  farming  has 
by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of  natural  fertility ;  the  county  is 
peculiarly  endowed  with  great  supplies  of  manure  and  with  im¬ 
mediate  markets  :  so  he  advised  them  to  drain  and  manure  lustily, 
and  make  other  improvements,  that  might  quadruple  or  sextuple 
the  produce  of  their  lands.  He  further  exhorted  the  farmers  not 
to  depend  solely  on  imported  manure,  hut  to  see  that  nothing  on 
the  farm  itself  be  lost.;  to  save  useless  labour  by  convenient  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  fences,  &c. 

In  other  words,  Lord  Stanley’s  argument  amounts  to  this.  Land- 
owners  and  farmers  may  regret  Protection,  because  it  secured  them 
higher  prices  and  enabled  them  to  make  a  profit  out  of  sterile  lands, 
where  costly  farming  had  touched  the  extreme  capacity  of  the  soil ; 
but  here  in  Lancashire  you  have  by  no  means  touched  that  <  x- 
treme  ;  there  is  still  plenty  of  margin,  which  gives  room  for  pro¬ 
fitable  improvement ;  you  have  some  special  facilities  :  so,  exert 
yourselves  to  counterbalance  lower  prices  by  larger  production. 

As  a  Protectionist,  Lord  Stanley  may  regret  the  former  bounties 
on  wheat-growing ;  but  as  a  public  man  he  sees  that  Protection  is 
off  the  cards  ;  and  when  he  tells  the  Lancashire  farmer  to  abandon 
general  controversy  and  to  look  at  home  and  do  his  best,  he  goes 
direct  at  the  great  practical  truth  of  the  matter.  In  many  other 
counties,  too,  farmers  may  adopt  the  full  spirit  of  this  advice,  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  It  should  now  he 
their  business  to  relinquish  the  consideration  of  general  measures 
for  the  general  average  needs  of  agriculture  throughout  England, 
and  to  look  at  home,  in  their  own  districts,  to  see  what  each  dis¬ 
trict  can  best  do.  It  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  every  agriculturist 
to  seek  his  redemption  by  making  each  district  do  its  best,  what¬ 
ever  that  best  may  be.  If,  after  all,  honest  hearty  exertion  should 
fail  to  reap  an  adequate  reward,  or  should  fairly  test  the  impracti¬ 
cability  of  farming,  then  the  agriculturist  will  come  before  the 
Legislature  with  a  new  case,  which  will  no  doubt  be  fairly  con¬ 
sidered.  But  the  very  effort,  even  if  it  were  not  wholly  success¬ 
ful,  could  not  fail  to  mitigate  the  evil  both  to  agriculturists  and  to 
the  country. 

Farmers  and  landowners  will  not  forget  another  incident  of 
active  exertion  as  contrasted  with  passive  snpineness.  Activity 
implies  not  only  that  more  capital  must  be  put  upon  the  land,  hut 
more  labour  also :  now  the  increase  of  labour  on  the  land  involves 
increase  of  profitable  occupation  for  the  labouring  class,  and  dimi¬ 
nution  of  pauperism  with  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

It  has  been  said  in  a  tone  of  exitltation,  that  Lord  Stanley’s 
speech  is  a  final  abandonment  of  Protection.  The  fact,  however 
invidiously  noted,  is  true ;  and  we  may  congratulate  both  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  country  on  the  shelving  of  a  topic  which  operated  to  the 
great  hinderanee  of  any  business  meant  to  have  practical  fruits- 
But  if  we  are  to  exult,  it  is  not  at  the  triumph  over  a  doctrine — 
not  at  the  victory  over  a  distinguished  opponent ;  but  at  finding- 
even  among  opponents  this  example  of  sterling  pitblic  worth,  which 
prefers  a  frank  avowal  of  altered  policy  to  the  obstinate  pursuit  of 
party  dogmas  out  of  season. 


PRETENTION  OE  MURDER. 

The  Frimley  murder  has  awakened  people  to  a  sudden  sense  of 
insecurity,  and  busy  panic  rakes  up  the  many  cases  of  outrage 
which  have  recently  occurred.  The  Times  presents  a  most  alarm¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  particular  district :  what,  asks  the  journalist,  is 
the  state  of  England  in  1850  in  respect  of  personal  safety  from 
robbers  P — 

“  Its  most  frequented  and  fashionable  counties  are  literally  overrun  with 
thieves,  less  expert  from  practice  than  fearless  from  impunity.  On  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Berkshire,  Middlesex,  Hampshire,  and  Surrey,  within  half  an  hour’s, 
ride  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  district  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Windsor,  Richmond,  Hampton,  Eton,  Claremont,  and  Strathfield- 
saye,  bands  of  daring  robbers  have  established  themselves,  in  utter  contempt 
of  law  and  police.  For  at  least  a  twelvemonth  past  these  marauders  have 
levied  contributions  on  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  notably  upon 
those  of  the  magistrates  themselves.  The  facts  were  notorious,  and  the 
alarm  universal ;  but  nothing  was  done.  Even  large  and  papulous  towns 
usually  thought  secure  from  this  species  of  danger  w-ere  plundered  with  the 
most  insolent  audacity.  In  Reading,  burglaries  occurred  for  uights  together ; 
and  few  persons  could  retire  to  rest  in  the  country  adjoining  with  an  assurance 
that  they  would  wake  in  safety  the  next  morning.  At  last  came_  the  catas¬ 
trophe  at  Frimley,  distinguished  from  the  rest  rather  by  the  incident  of 
murder  than  by  any  general  novelty  of  features.  Let  the  reader  consider 
for  a  moment  what  a  state  of  things  is  disclosed  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
lamentable  tragedy.  Three  men  lay  their  plans  for  a  robbery.  They  select 
a  house  standing  iii  a  village,  and  within  a  hundred  yards — that,  is  to  say,  with¬ 
in  easy  call — of  half-a-dozen  other  houses.  In  this  Frimley  parsonage  there 
resided  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  their  two  sons  almost  grown  up,  two  maid- 
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Servants,  and  a  man-servant.  With  no  disguise  but  a  bit  of  green  baize 
round  their  faces,  the  thieves  walk  into  this  abode  of  four  men  and  three 
women,  strike  a  light,  go  up-stairs,  and  proceed  to  search  the  rooms.  That 
their  presence,  under  such  circumstances,  should  he  discovered,  was  of  course 
a  matter  of  certainty;  but  instead  of  decamping  on  detection,  they  endeavour 
to  carry  their  point  by  violence,  wrestle  with  the  inmates  for  some  minutes 
Together,  and  at  length  shoot  the  master  of  the  house,  and  make  off.  They 
do  not  condescend,  however,  to  run  many  yards.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the 
scene  of  murder,  they  coolly  settle  down  again,  and  regale  themselves  with 
cold  meat  and  wine  carried  off  from  the  premises,  leaving  the  traces  of  their 
good  cheer  to  he  found  in  the  morning.  Life  and  property  could  hardly  be 
less  secure  in  Texas  or  Athens.” 

This  is  rather  an  over-naked  account  of  the  facts  than  an  over¬ 
stated  one.  The  opinions  as  to  causes  and  remedies  are  almost  as 
many  as  the  minds  engaged  in  the  discussion.  “  A  West  Country 
A  iear  ”  ascribes  the  evil  condition  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  common 
village  constable,  and  his  personal  intimacy  with  the  friends  of 
thieves  ;  the  Times,  to  the  want  of  an  effective  county  police,  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  veto  of  a  few  ratepayers,  but  established 
at  the  requirement  of  the  central  Government ;  the  Globe,  to 
the  want  of  better  secondary  punishments ;  the  Standard,  to  the 
want  of  corn-law  “protection.”  “A  Surrey  Man,”  writing  to  the 
Times,  thinks  that  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey  ought  to  go  armed. 
“  Publico  ”  thinks  that  people  who  traverse  the  streets  of  London 
should  carry  arms ;  and  he  relates  how  a  Mr.  Miller  of  Long  Acre 
was  knocked  down  in  Pose  Street  at  midnight,  and  nearly  throttled 
with  an  instrument  like  that  used  to  Mr.  Cureton,  while  three  men 
tried  to  rifle  his  pockets.  Brutes  of  another  class  haunt  the  by¬ 
ways  of  the  suburbs  and  molest  women  ;  and  the  ruffians  who  trade 
on  the  fears  of  nervous  men  by  threatening  to  vamp  up  fictitious 
charges  grow  daring  in  their  approaches.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  outrages  are  not  less  audacious  within  the  beat  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  than  they  are  in  the  retired  districts  of  the 
country.  The  cause,  therefore,  is  something  more  general  than 
the  local  want  of  police. 

The  Times  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  it  observes  that 
the  mischief  consists  in  letting  such  classes  of  villains  go  abroad 
with  freedom  and  impunity  ;  but  in  the  touch-and-go  commentary, 
it  does  not  clench  the  nail.  It  is  quite  true  that  noted  and  noto¬ 
rious  ruffians  ought  not  to  ravage  the  country  unchecked  until 
some  enormous  outrage  draws  the  fastidious  hand  of  the  police 
upon  them  ;  but  the  supineness  of  the  police  corresponds  with  de¬ 
fects  in  the  rationale  and  practice  of  our  law.  Although  the  ruf¬ 
fians  wandering  about  maybe  notorious,  there  is  a  scruple  to  touch 
them  on  the  ground  of  “constitutional”  maxims  in  favour  of  “  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.”  Another  defect  is,  that  crime  is  treated  as 
a  fixed  wrong,  to  be  expiated  by  fixed  retributive  punishment, 
such  as  imprisonment  for  a  set  term  ;  instead  of  taking  the  crime 
as  the  simple  sign  and  s3,mptom  of  an  ill-conditioned  mind,  and 
keeping  the  criminal  patient  until  he  shall  be  sufficiently  disciplined 
for  discharge — that  is,  sufficiently  altered  in  disposition,  or  cowed 
by  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  to  he  suffered  to  go  at  large  with 
safety  for  the  public.  A  third  defect  is,  that  the  Poor-law,  which 
is  half-auxiliary  half-penal,  makes  no  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  wilful  vagrant  and  the  merely  destitute ;  which  obliges  the 
administrators  of  the  law  to  make  no  proportionate  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes,  but  to  treat  the  professional  vagrant  with 
the  same  indulgence  that  may  be  shown  to  the  destitute  poor. 

These  are  prominent  among  the  reasons  why  hordes  of  ruffians 
are  permitted  to  go  abroad :  and  the  penalty  for  combining  in  our 
code  such  mockeries  of  law — the  Charter  of  Tliieves— visits  us  in 
the  shape  of  burglarious  and  murderous  outrages  on  respected 
clergymen,  and  in  general  panic.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  cannot 
check  the  evil  by  extending  a  police,  nor  by  arming  the  people,  nor 
by  restoring  “  protection  ”  ;  since  the  outrages  are  repeated  in  the 
very  centre  of  a  police,  Mr.  Holiest  was  armed,  and  “  protection  ” 
never  put  a  farthing  of  wages  into  the  hands  of  these  idle  bri¬ 
gands.  No,  you  must  grasp  the  evil  at  its  origin,  and  take  hold 
of  that  bad  class  the  notorious  vagrants  and  ruffians ;  and  having 
them,  you  must  keep  them,  as  you  would  wild  beasts ;  retaining 
them  until  they  be  tamed  and  safe — although,  in  extreme  cases, 
that  detention  be  during  life. 


IRISH  PATRIOTS  AND  THEIR  REWARDS. 
O’Connell’s  half-sepulchred  coffin,  the  desertion  of  the  new 
Tenant  League  movement  by  John  Gray,  Smith  O’Brien’s  plaints 
about  tickets-of-leave  and  his  irksome  life  in  a  penal  settlement, 
the  cold  ingratitude  shown  to  the  living  relics  of  old  Repeal  agita¬ 
tions,—  all  these  are  incidents  of  the  day,  not  without  tfieir  moral. 
Irishmen  above  all  should  learn  from  them  what  is  the  thing  that 
is  the  cardinal  want  in  their  country — what  the  mortal  sin  which 
defeats  so  much  energy,  so  much  genius,  and  so  much  cordial  patri¬ 
otism  as  Ireland  lavishes  on  herself,  in  vain ;  for  with  all  her 
genius,  patriotism,  and  energy,  she  is  the  opprobrium  of  Europe 
and  the  scoff  of  her  own  sons — helpless. 

The  remains  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  it  seems,  Re  in  a  provisional 
resting-place,  with  a  mock  monument — a  “  painted  sepulchre  ” 
over  them.  Gossip,  impersonated  by  a  guide  to  the  Glasnevin 
cemetery,  asserts  that  much  money  is  due  upon  the  coffin,  and  that 
it  wiU  not  be  “  aUowed  away  ”  till  the  money  be  paid.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  Mr.  Maurice  O’ConneU  avers  that  there  is  “no 
foundation  ”  for  this  story  ;  and  the  guide  himself  has  been  found 
to  say  that  he  neither  made  nor  suggested  such  a  statement.  I  hit 
Mr.  Maurice  does  not  say  how  it  is  that  the  remains  of  his 
father  have  not  yet  reached  their  final  resting-place,  nor  does  he 
explain  away  the  painted  sepulchre.  How  is  it  that  any  question 
should  arise  upon  O’Connell’s  coffin  ?  His  son  contradicts  the 
tale,  but  does  notteR  aR  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side;  some¬ 


thing  is  still  held  back ;  he  is  not  explicit  and  candid.  O’Connell 
is  stiU  waiting  on  the  hither  side  of  Lethe,  the  posthumous  influ¬ 
ence  of  Conciliation  Hall  not  having  wherewithal  to  accomplish 
his  sepulture.  It  is  Ireland,  whom  lie  adulated,  that  thus  treats 
her  departed  patriot ;  it  is  England,  whom  he  reviled,  that  feels 
the  indignation ! 

O’Brien,  who  was  to  have  led  the  rebellion  stifled  in  the  bud 
among  Widow  Cormack’s  cabbages,  is  sending  peevish  complaints, 
that  he,  who  is  a  transported  convict,  is  treated  like  a  transported 
convict.  He  refused  the  indulgence  that  might  have  been  allowed 
to  him  as  such,  because  he  held  it  an  indignity  to  accept  indul¬ 
gences  ;  but  ho  holds  it  no  indignity  to  complain.  Unlike  some 
of  his  braver  compatriots,  he  cannot  acknowledge  the  leniency  of 
the  custodiers,  but  ascribes  the  rigours  which  he  invites  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  spite  of  the  Government  whose  bounty  he  has  refused.  He 
(vants  the  credit  of  defiance  and  the  comfort  of  compliance  :  he 
would  combine  the  dramatic  attitude  of  the  Red  Indian  singing  the 
death-song  at  the  stake,  with  the  ease  of  a  Gorgey  accepting  im¬ 
munity.  This  is  the  lowest  pitch  of  self-debasement,  confounding 
boast  with  complaint.  Yet  this  was  the  leader  of  the  revolution 
that  was  to  be,  if  it  had  not  been  crushed  like  a  caterpiflar  among 
the  cabbages ! 

J ohn  Gray  deserts  the  new  Tenant  League  movement,  because 
its  mode  of  agitation,  with  affiliated  branches,  seems  to  him  too 
venturesome.  He  could  support  the  wild  unsubstantial  dream  of 
Repeal,  and  we  do  not  remember  that  he  drew  back  from  O'G'on- 
nell’s  organizations  ;  but  in  this  organization,  which  at  aR  events 
deals  with  a  practical  question,  and  with  whose  main  object  he 
agrees,  he  cannot  join  on  account  of  some  newborn  nicety  of  scru¬ 
ple.  The  spirit  of  audacity  seems  to  languish  among  many  of 
O’Connell’s  generals,  but  we  do  not  see  that  they  are  taking  an  ad¬ 
vanced  post  in  the  new  questions  that  await  practical  solution. 
The  O’Connell  men  are  evidently  out  of  date,  obsolete. 

The  efforts  of  other  Irish  patriots  to  retain  a  position,  and  the 
sacrifices  made  to  that  end,  are  painfufly  explicit.  In  the  Nation, 
Gavan  Duffy  is  trying  to  reconcile  the  past  and  the  future, — 
making  his  submission  to  that  priesthood  whom  “  Young  Ireland” 
defied,  aiding  the  attack  on  the  Colleges  which  originated  with  the 
retrograde  portion  of  the  priests,  and  yet  preaching  that  kind  of 
material  improvement  which  the  collegiate  educational  bodies 
would  have  promoted,  and  which  the  ignorance  maintained  by 
“  conservative  ”  priests  forbids.  There  must  of  course  be  reasons 
for  conduct  apparently  so  inconsistent  with  Duffy’s  intellect  and 
honesty  of  heart ;  and  we  are  probably  not  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  reasons  are  to  be  sought  in  the  different  demeanour  of  “  friends” 
towards  the  editor  of  the  Nation  in  its  heyday,  and  the  same  man 
wiser,  but  made  wiser  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Repeal  intoxication, 
by  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of  property — for  such  was  part 
of  his  penalty.  Success  had  its  adulating  multitude ;  adversity 
must  be  less  proudly  independent. 

Now  why  is  it  that  the  Irish  people,  so  shrewd  and  keen,  sees 
not  through  so  puerile  a  leader  as  Smith  O’Brien,  even  when  he 
sits  like  Impatience  on  his  own  monument  whining  at  grief,  self- 
inflicted  ?  How  is  it  that  the  cold  shoulder  is  turned  on  Gavan 
Duffy  P  How  is  it  that  Ireland  does  not  see  the  disgrace  and  im¬ 
policy  of  leaving  the  last  rites  to  her  “  Liberator  ”  uncompleted  ? 
We  believe  it  is  because  Ireland  is  never,  in  these  matters, 
permitted  to  see  the  truth.  Smith  O’Brien  is  an  ostentatious 
humbug — pretending  to  the  stoicism  of  Regulus  while  he  effemi¬ 
nately  deplores  its  hardships.  The  Nation  quibbled  about  pikes  and 
ambushes,  and  in  spiritualities  it  has  dodged  between  Paris  and 
Rome.  O’ConneR’s  life  was  a  magnificent  quibble.  Demoralized 
by  her  leaders,  Ireland  cannot  feel  even  the  truth  that  is  in  them  ; 
and  when  her  gratitude  for  equivocating  services  is  tested — for 
services  which  their  own  untruthfulness  rendered  incapable  of  ac¬ 
complishment — she  testifies  her  acknowledgments  by  deserting 
the  patriot  in  his  decline,  or  erecting  over  his  remans  a  painted 
sepulchre.  Services  adulterated  with  falsehood  she  repays  with 
counterfeit.  Public  life  in  Ireland  is  a  stage-play  ;  patriotism  is 
only  a  role ;  the  most  sacred  monuments  are  but  scene-painting ; 
and  all  Ireland  is  “  behind  the  scenes.”  The  thing  wanting  to 
give  reality  and  vitality  to  Irish  action  is  Truth. 


FENCES  OF  THE  LAW. 

While  our  ears  are  stunned  by  the  clamorous  demands  of  the 
Irish  Tenant-Right  Leaguers  for  legislative  protection  against  their 
own  imprudence  in  bargain-making,  it  may  be  useful  to  employ 
our  minds  in  a  cursory  examination  of  the  value  of  some  of  those 
fences  with  which  the  law  has  already  encircled  private  interests 
in  Ireland.  A  correspondent,  writing  from  a  remote  district  of 
that  kingdom,  calls  our  attention  to  a  case  in  point,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  wifl  probably  seem  strange  to  English  readers, 
who  remember  that  its  peculiar  features  were  not  afluded  to  by 
Irish  Representatives,  upon  either  side,  during  the  stormy  discus¬ 
sions  of  tenant  and  landlord  rights  and  wrongs  that  marked  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  “  Certain  patriots,”  says 
our  informant,  “  plumed  themselves  much  upon  their  success  in. 
resisting  the  attempt  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  remove  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  dishonesty  of  tenants  by  the  recent  act 
for  preventing  the  execution  of  distress  for  rent  upon  growing 
crops.  They  saw  with  philanthropic  satisfaction  the  opportunity 
given  by  that  novel  law  for  a  Sabbath-day’s  work  in  cheat¬ 
ing  the  landlord  and  the  rate-coRector ;  but  they  did  not  see 
or  did  not  tefl  of  the  reactionary  mischief  it  caused  to  the 
unfortunate  tenant  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  its  fatal  faci- 
Rty  for  fraud.  The  statute  for  the  prevention  of  the  seizure  of 
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growing  crops  was  aimed  specially  and  exclusively  at  landlords  ; 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  ancient  legal  remedies  enjoyed  by  any 
other  class  of  creditors ;  and  accordingly,  the  landowner  who  found 
himself  suffering  from  its  provisions  quieldy  set  his  wits  to  work 
to  remove  the  special  character  from  his  claim  for  rent,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  the  similitude  of  an  ordinary  debt.  This  was  easily 
done,  by  instituting  a  process  in  the  local  court,  and  obtaining  a 
decree  for  each  half-year’s  rent  the  moment  it  became  due.  Under 
that  authority,  crops  standing  or  severed  can  be  seized  and  sold, 
without  legal  difficulty,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  costs  upon  the  legal 
process.  This  is  the  counter-expedient  reverted  to  in  order  to  meet 
the  crop-lifting  system  encouraged  by  the  alteration  of  the  law ; 
and  so  necessary  has  it  become,  that  some  of  the  country  attornies 
have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  having  notices  of  action  prepared, 
with  the  names  of  their  landlord-clients  printed,  and  ready  for 
service  upon  the  occupiers  at  the  expiration  of  each  half-year.” 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  fence  of  law  set  about  tenant 
roguery  by  the  philanthropy  of  certain  lackland  legislators  has 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  decoy,  which  has,  no  doubt, 
brought  within  the  costly  meshes  of  the  law  many  an  unsuspecting 
tenant  altogether  innocent  of  designs  of  crop-lifting.  The  fact  is 
instructive,  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the  policy  of  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  in  private  transactions  of  commerce.  The  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  of  vendor  and  purchaser,  of  lender  and  bor¬ 
rower,  would  no  doubt  find  their  respective  levels  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  interposition  of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  their  de¬ 
tails  has  always  ended  in  the  increased  oppression  of  the  weaker 
party,  whom  the  object  was  to  protect.  The  common  sense  of  trading 
mankind  has  relieved  the  food-consuming  citizen  and  the  needy 
tradesman  from  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  statutes  against  fore¬ 
stalling  and  regrating  and  of  the  usury-laws :  the  common  folly  of 
demagogues  lay  and  clerical  has  imposed  upon  the  Irish  farmer,  in 
the  instance  specified  by  our  correspondent,  the  wasting  privilege 
of  a  semestrial  lawsuit,  and  promises  by  the  tenant  right  agitation 
to  enclose  his  industrial  energies  and  self-dependence  within  the 
crippling  fence  of  a  rigid  tenancy-law.  Whatever  amount  of 
change  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  by  law  in  the  existing  owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  legislative  authority 
to  coerce  its  future  owners  into  the  application  of  any  constant 
defined  standard  of  value  to  its  letting  or  sale.  It  was  never, 
under  any  penal  system,  found  to  he  possible  to  restrain  usury. 
The  means  of  practising  it  were,  indeed,  often  taken  from  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  occasionally  (as  in  the  persecution  of  the  Spanish 
Jews)  from  a  whole  nation,  by  confiscations,  legal  or  illegal ;  but  the 
result  was  not  the  obtaining  of  a  loan  of  money,  by  a  single  bor¬ 
rower,  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  fences  of  the  law,  strong 
as  they  might  be,  were  ever  overleaped  by  that  necessity  which 
knows  no  law  ;  and  so  would  they  be  in  the  case  of  land  even  though 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tenant  League  were  exhausted  in  their 
construction. 


A  CONTEAST  IN  COLONIZATION. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  site  of  the  present  colony  of  South  Austra¬ 
lia  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  founders  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  wishing  to  try  an  experiment  in  colonization,  selected  a  spot 
for  their  operations  far  removed  from  the  disturbing  influence  of 
any  neighbouring  colony.  The  nearest  human  beings,  except  a 
few  miserable  savages,  were  many  hundred  miles  distant.  The 
country  was  but  little  known,  had  never  been  properly  explored, 
and  had  never  probably  been  inhabited  by  a  White  man.  The 
first  European  inhabitants  were  the  first  settlers,  who  landed  in 
1836.  The  new  settlement  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the 
older  colonies  of  Yan  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  South  Wales, 
which  have  never  afforded  it  any  assistance.  It  owes  nothing  to 
the  Government  of  the  mother-country,  but  was  deeply  injured  by 
its  two  first  Governors,  whom  its  friends  at  home  managed  to  get 
recalled  for  misconduct.  The  second  Governor  made  the  colony 
insolvent  by  his  wild  extravagance,  and  brought  it  into  great  dis¬ 
credit  at  home  as  an  emigration-field.  It  is  a  colony  which  was 
founded  and  has  been  sustained  by  its  own  people  and  their  friends 
in  England,  without  any  sort  of  help.  The  distance  from  England 
is  about  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  voyage  thither  occupies 
about  four  months.  The  soil  is  far  from  being  remarkably  fertile ; 
and  the  climate,  though  dry  and  fresh,  and  very  wholesome,  like 
that  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  in  general,  is  too  dry  and  too  hot 
for  the  perfect  comfort  of  emigrants  from  these  islands.  The  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  always  a  perfect  despotism,  subject  to  orders 
from  distant  Downing  Street ;  the  colonists  have  had  no  lawful 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  when  those 
affairs  have  not  been  grossly  mismanaged,  the  favourable  circum¬ 
stance  was  produced,  as  is  the  case  just  now,  by  the  accidental  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  clever  and  public-spirited  man  as  sole  ruler  of  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  rather  surprising  than 
natural  that  the  career  of  this  settlement  should  have  been  re¬ 
markably  prosperous. 

Yet  South  Australia  has  been  more  and  much  more  prosperous 
than  any  other  colony  that  proceeded  from  modern  Europe  :  its  ad¬ 
vance  in  population  and  wealth  has  been  more  rapid.  This  is 
shown  by  a  very  interesting  document  which  was  printed  at  length 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday  last;  being  a  “  Finance  Mi¬ 
nute  ”  published  in  the  colony  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Young. 
It  appears  that  in  March  last,  the  wilderness  of  fifteen  years 
ago  had  54,17.3  inhabitants  of  the  European  race.  The  number  of 
immigrants  in  1849  was  13,824.  The  customs  revenue  in  the  year 
ending  April  5,  1850,  had  increased,  as  compared  with  1849,  from 


62,640/.  to  75,379/.  The  imports  in  1849  were  632,689/.,  the  ex¬ 
ports  483,479/.  The  tallow  exported  last  year  was  5571  cwts. 
against  3867  cwts.  in  the  previous  year  ;  the  wool  2,841,131  lbs. 
against  2,243,086  lbs.  The  wheat,  meal,  and  flour  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  was  14,497  quarters  of  wheat,  and  1924 
tons  of  meal  and  flour.  The  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards  was 
160,497  tons.  The  schools  were  64  in  number.  The  number  of 
places  of  worship  was  76.  The  whole  estimated  revenue  for  1851 
is  185,892/.  ;  the  total  expenditure  183,282/.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  town,  Adelaide,  about  15,000  in  number,  pay  8,548/.  a 
year  for  a  bad  supply  of  bad  water.  In  order  to  supply  them  with 
pure  water  in  abundance,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  water-rate  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  town.  The  estimated  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  rate  is  5000/.  a  year  :  the  estimated  rental  therefore  of 
the  town  is  100,000/.  a  year  !  Fifteen  years  ago  the  site  had  not 
been  trodden  by  White  man’s  foot ;  the  whole  country  was  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness.  Let  the  progress  of  South  Australia  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  most  successful  of  the  colonies  of  modern  Europe, 
including  those  which  were  nearest  to  the  mother-country,  and 
those  on  which  the  mother-country  expended  vast  sums  of  public 
money ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  self-founded  self-supporting 
settlement  of  England  wins  the  race  hollow. 

The  moral  may  be  found  partly  in  the  self-relying  nature  of  the 
plan  on  wffiich  the  colony  was  founded  :  it  is  well  that  the  emi¬ 
grant  founders  of  colonies  should  have  to  depend  on  themselves 
alone.  But  the  South  Australians,  though  nobody  has  helped 
them,  have  not  been  permitted  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  their  own  way.  That  plan  has  been  a  good  deal  mauled 
and  weakened  by  the  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  the 
document  to  which  we  have  referred  shows  that  Downing  Street 
has  put  its  veto  on  a  very  important  part  of  that  plan,  by  refusing 
to  let  the  colonists  raise  loans  for  immigration  on  the  security  of 
future  sales  of  waste  land.  Still  the  point  on  which  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  differs  from  all  preceding  colonics,  whilst  she  differs  from 
them  all  in  nothing  else,  is  the  sale  of  waste  land  at  a  considerable 
price,  and  the  employment  of  the  purchase-money  in  paying  for  the 
immigration  of  labour.  Until  Downing  Street  interfered  and  took 
away  half  of  it,  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  was  so  employed. 
Last  year  the  sale  of  land  paid  for  the  immigration  of  7055  people. 
But  the  main  point  is  the  price  of  the  land.  This,  having  been  one 
pound  per  acre,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  whole  quantity 
of  land  in  South  Australia,  which  has  become  the  property  of 
55,000  people,  less  than  half  of  the  quantity  that  was  granted 
among  2000  people  at  the  foundation  of  Western  Australia  ; 
whose  population  has  grown  in  twenty-one  years  to  only 
5000.  Western  Australia,  after  twenty-one  years  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  contains  but  a  handful  of  half-Tartar  settlers,  who  defray 
hardly  any  of  the  cost  of  their  own  government,  and  who  pray 
for  convict  immigration  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
obtain  labour  and  some  prosperity :  South  Australia,  teeming 
with  prosperity,  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  her  own  government, 
imports  labour  on  a  great  scale  at  her  own  cost,  has  credit  enough 
to  raise  loans  for  immigration  if  she  were  but  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  even  proposes  to  pay  with  her  own  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Queen's  troops  that  may  be  within  her  bounds.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  most  striking.  Though  it  will  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
Government  and  Parliament  of  England,  it  should  serve  to  guide 
the  emigrating  classes,  and  especially  those  of  the  richer  order,  in 
their  choice  of  a  future  home.  The  safest  colony  to  go  to,  for  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  store  by  emigrating4,  and  to  emigrate 
without  losing  the  attributes  of  civilization,  is  probably  that  in 
which  waste  land  is  rendered  most  difficult  of  acquisition  by  means 
of  the  highest  price. 

EESPON SIBILITY  OF  SHIPMASTEES. 

A  cohhesponhent,  calling  our  attention  to  the  ease  of  the  Superb, 
challenges  our  opinion  on  the  degree  of  responsibility  that  should 
attach  to  masters  of  passenger-ships  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it. 
To  us  the  question  itself  appears  simple  enough,  and  easy  of  a 
natural  solution  by  the  force  of  its  own  merits  ;  the  difficulty  in 
practical  measures  being  of  an  extraneous  kind. 

Our  correspondent  rightly  judges  that  “self-interest”  is  no 
sufficient  check  ;  not  only  because  it  is  but  dimly  perceived  by  the 
ignorant,  but  also  because  the  sense  of  it  is  weak  against  the  im¬ 
pulsive  passions,  and  in  reckless  temperaments  it  is,  at  times, 
almost  extinct.  The  most  cogent  causes  that  lead  to  such  “  acci¬ 
dents”  appear  to  bo  these, — first,  the  excessive  uncertainty  of 
bringing  home  any  practical  responsibility  to  the  owners  of  ships, 
the  common  casualties  of  the  waters  being  compensated  by  insur¬ 
ance,  so  that  they  are  not  nice  in  selecting  perfectly  competent 
men ;  secondly,  the  force  of  custom  in  determining  the  class  of  men 
employed,  their  habits  of  life,  and  even  their  fashion  of  demeaning 
themselves ;  thirdly,  the  absence  of  any  certain  scrutiny  of  their 
conduct. 

The  consideration  of  these  causes  suggests  the  remedy.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  at  the  best,  casualties  must  attend  travelling  by 
sea,  and  that  it  is  very  unjust  to  presume  that  a  shipwreck  implies 
blame  in  the  master.  But  no  blame  would  be  implied  if  every 
casualty  at  sea  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  the  subject  of  in¬ 
vestigation  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  analogous  to  a  court-martial. 
The  regulation  works  excellently  in  the  Navy,  and  is  there  felt  to 
be  an  instrument  for  purging  the  officer  of  blame  wThen  he  is  blame¬ 
less  as  well  as  for  fixing  him  with  blame  wffien  blame  is  due.  The 
question  would  of  course  be  open  to  such  a  court,  whether  the 
owners  shared  the  blame  by  appointing  an  unqualified  officer ;  and 
this  would  check  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  insurance.  Such 
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practical  accountability  would  also  help  to  impose  a  check  on  the 
influence  of  custom  in  keeping  up  lax  modes  of  navigation. 

Eut  the  difficulty  of  reform,  we  say,  is  extraneous.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  measure  is  desirable  and  easy  :  you  must 
first  get  the  officials  to  move,  which  they  hate ;  then,  even  if  you 
could  induce  Mr.  Labouchere  to  go  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  hill, 
the  ignorant-master  interest  would  come  forward  and  threaten 
electioneering  retribution,  at  Sunderland,  or  Liverpool,  or  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  many  votes  the  ignorant- 
master  interest  may  command.  Even  if  that  were  conquered,  then 
there  is  that  tremendous  lion  in  the  path  of  all  good  measures, 
that  impassable  monster,  “  this  late  period  of  the  session.”  "What 
with  all  these  hinderances,  our  children’s  children  may  perhaps 
witness  the  passing  of  a  bill  suitable  to  the  wants  of  1850 ;  by 
which  time  will  have  commenced  that  legislation  for  the  wants  of 
1900  which  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  1950. 


LAMAIiTINE  IN  EXGLAND. 

Ai/phonse  de  Lamartine  gives  England  a  certificate  of  character 
under  his  own  hand.  For  he  is  not  always  absorbed  in  his  Narcis¬ 
sus  contemplation,  but  occasionally  varies  his  delights  with  the 
survey  of  something  else  which  can  he  called  good  and  great.  If 
his  bill  of  fare  were  reduced  to  a  dietary  table,  probably  one  article 
would  recur  as  often  as  gruel  in  a  workhouse  dietary — and  that 
article  is  Lamartine  ;  but  there  are  other  articles  :  the  East  is  his 
cheese,  England  his  potatoes,  and  Heaven  his  beer.  The  most 
striking  qualities  about  Lamartine  are  his  humility,  his  modesty, 
and  his  greatness  ;  and  he  loses  no  pains  to  convince  his  readers  of 
all  three.  As  to  his  humility,  it  dictates  every  line  he  utters  :  he 
always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  most  humble  terms,  and  so  dis¬ 
parages  Iris  writings — “  these  few  pages  without  value  ” — that 
you  wonder  why  he  publishes  them.  As  to  his  modesty,  it  is  the 
subject  of  a  controversy  between  him  and  his  critics.  His  critics 
accuse  him  of  a  moral  indecency  the  most  flagrant ;  and,  with  the 
eloquence  so  peculiarly  his  own,  he  takes  a  pride  in  distilling  the 
very  essence  of  these  attacks.  Thus,  the  statesman-poet-orator, 
speaking  in  Iris  Nouvettes  Confidences  of  the  abuse  lavished  on  his 
original  Confidences  by  the  critics,  says — 

“  They  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  I  sought  a  worthless  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  ashes  of  my  own  heart ;  they  said  that,  by  an  anticipation  of 
vanity,  I  wished  to  pluck  and  enjoy  during  my  lifetime  the  sad  ephemeral 
blossoms  which  would  spring  up  on  my  grave.  They  have  cried  out  against  I 
the  profanation  of  the  innermost  feelings,  tho  shamelessness  of  a  soul  laid 
bare,  the  bad  taste  of  reminiscences  betrayed,  the  venality  of  holy  things,  ! 
the  simony  of  the  poet  selling  his  heartstrings  to  save  the  trees  and"  the  roof 
of  his  infancy.” 

How  he  relishes  the  savour  of  his  own  shame ! — as  a  dog  relishes 
the  licking  of  his  own  bruises.  But  in  that  same  book,  where  he 
for  the  twentieth  time,  in  whispers  to  his  beloved  France,  confesses 
his  own  goodness  and  greatness,  he  contends  that  what  looks  like 
immodesty  is  the  very  reverse — a  “  sainte  pudeur  ”  ;  and,  as  usual, 
disparaging  himself,  he  only  by  accident  and  quite  unpremeditately 
happens  to  show  his  greatness  by  placing  himself  among  the  great. 
The  naivete  of  these  passages  is  not  to  be  excelled  :  they  are  useful 
as  easting  a  heavenly  light  on  the  human  angel  who  vouchsafes  to 
England,  of  liis  free  bounty,  a  testimonial. 

“  Alas !  I  am  what  you  are,  a  poor  writer ;  a  writer,  that  is  a  public 
thinker;  I  am,  genius  and  virtue  excepted ,  what  were  St.  Augustine,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Montaigne,  all  who  interrogated  their 
souLs  in  silence  and  made  the  response  aloud,  that  their  dialogue  with  them¬ 
selves  might  also  be  a  useful  discourse  with  their  century,  with  the  future. 
Tho  human  heart  is  an  instrument  which  has  neither  the  same  number  nor 
the  same  quality  of  chords  in  all  breasts ;  and  one  may  eternally  discover 
new  tones  to  add  to  the  infinite  gamut  of  the  sentiments  and  hymns  of  crea¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  part  which  falls  to  us,  poets  or  prosaists,  in  spite  of  our-  | 
selves,  rhapsodists  of  the  endless  poem  whieh  nature  chants  to  God  and 
man !  ”  ' 

“  I  have  always  felt  the  same  instinctive  repugnance  at  reading  to  one 
person,  what  required  no  effort  of  outraged  modesty  to  allow  the  public  to 
read ;  and  after  long  reflection,  I  have  discovered  that  this  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  is  at  bottom  a  perfectly  logical  fact  in  our  nature.”  .  .  .  .  “  It  is 
that  a  friend  is  a  being  present,  listening,  looking,  a  real  being,;  and  that 
the  public  is  an  invisible  being,  a  being  of  reason,  an  abstract  being.” 

“  But  as  that  modesty  of  which  you  speak  is  nothing  more  than  the  con-  j 
sciousness  of  the  presence  of  some  human  being,  no  sooner  does  the  multi-  [ 
plicity  of  those  present  destroy  that  individuality,  than  the  motive  of  modesty 
no  longer  exists.  Psyche  blushes  beneath  tho  glow  of  a  lamp,  because  the  j 
hand  of  a  solitary  god.  is  holding  it  close  to  her  beautiful  body  ;  but  let  the  | 
sun  look  down  on  her  with  its  thousand  rays  from  tho  heights  of  Olympus, 
and  that  personification  of  a  modest  soul  will  not  blush  before  a  whole 
heaven.” 

“  Thus  thought  St.  Augustine,  Plato,  Socrates,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  Montaigne,  Alfieri,  Chateaubriand,  and  all  the  men  who  have 
confided  to  the  world  the  truthful  palpitations  of  their  own  hearts.” 

Psyche  Lamartine  blushes  to  unveil  herself — •“  genius  is  femi¬ 
nine  ” — to  the  one  friend ;  hut  can  play  the  denuded  Godiva  to  the 
world ! 

Such  is  the  ineffable  being  that,  looking  down  from  the  heaven  j 
of  himself,  benignly  and  affably  applauds  England.  He  came  J 
over  last  month,  and  on  returning,  as  a  traveller  gives  to  the  at-  j 
tentive  innkeeper  a  certificate,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  bestows  on 
the  English  empire  his  written  approval.  Eut  from  his  exalted  j 
position,  surveying  our  country  through  the  celestial  blue  of  the 
J unonian  sether  that  is  between  his  Olympian  exeelsitude  and  this 
nether  world,  the  vision  as  seen  by  him  can  he  hut  faintly  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  Londoner.  His  account  of  the  great  metropolis  reads 
like  a  hyporpoetical  vision  of  the  New  Atalantis. 

“The  appearance  of  the  people  in  the  street  is  no  longer  what  filled  me 
with  consternation  twenty  years  ago.  In  place  of  those  ragged  bands  of  beg¬ 
gars — men,  women,  and  children — who  swarmed  in  the  narrow  and  gloomy 
streets  of  the  manufacturing  town,  you  see  well-dressed  workmen,  with  an 
appearance  of  strength  and  health,  going  to  work  or  returning  peaceably 
from  their  workshop  with  their  tools  on  their  shoulder ;  young  girls  issuing 


without  tumult  from  the  houses  where  they  work,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  women  older  than  themselves,  or  of  a  father  or  brother,  who  brings 
them  back  to  the  house  ;  from  time  to  time  you  see  numerous  columns  of 
little  children  of  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  poorly  but  decently  clad, 
led  by  a  woman,  who  leaves  them  at  their  own  doors,  after  having  watched 
over  them  all  day.  They  all  present  the  appearance  of  relative  comfort,  of 
the  most  exquisite  cleanliness,  and  of  health.  You  will  perceive  few  if  any 
idle  groups  on  the  public  way,  and  infinitely  fewer  drunken  men  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  the  streets  appear  as  if  purged  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  or  only  ex¬ 
hibit  those  which  always  remain  on  the  scum  of  an  immense  population.” 

How  to  account  for  this  description  is  difficult,  but  wc  think  we 
can  guess  at  the  original.  We  will  venture  to  say  that  the  well- 
dressed  workmen  entered  to  the  view  with  the  tools  on  their 
shoulder,  to  the  sound  of  music,  in  free  hounds  of  unstudied  grace, 
with  collar  turned  down  and  stockings  of  exquisite  whiteness ;  that 
the  “numerous  columns  of  little  children  ”  bore  garlands  of  roses, 
and  ranged  themselves  in  angelic  groups  ;  and  that  the  woman  who 
left  them  at  their  own  door,  “  after  having  watched  over  them  all 
day,”  waved  her  doting  adieu,  smiling,  on  one  leg,  the  other  leg 
elegantly  in  air.  In  short,  after  dinner  one  day,  M.  de  Lamartinc- 
went  to  see  a  ballet  at  “  Her  Majesty’s,”  and  he  has  confounded  the 
London  world  with  the  Lumley  world ;  where  Covent  Garden 
market  is  tended  by  fairies  with  stout  calves  and  short  petticoats ; 
where  the  fish-fags  of  Billingsgate  are  a  mute  corps  d’efl'etof  purest 
nymphs  “  d’une  sainte  pudeur,  si  chaste  ct  si  pure  ” ;  and  where  the 
Irish  hodman  is  a  vaulting  Adonis  in  shirt-sleeves  and  white  silk 
smalls — object  of  endearing  and  saltatory  contest  between  a  goddess 
and  a  mere  mortal  princess,  on  whom,  with  a  sublime  modesty, 
he  generously  bestows  the  entrechats  of  his  soul ! 


Tiiim  tn  tij t  iMtnr. 

PREVENTION  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

91  Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth,  4 th  October  1850. 

Sir — The  cycle  of  railway  accidents  has  come  again — and  eomo  with  fear¬ 
ful  warning  this  time.  Surely  some  endeavour  should  be  made  to  avoid 
such  sad  occurrences.  An  eminent  literary  and  political  character  some  years 
ago  proposed  a  remedy  for  architectural  blunders :  will  not  some  one  do  the 
like  for  railways  ?  Looking  at  all  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  of  late, 
they  have  all  more  or  less  been  the  result  of  carelessness.  A  laxity  of  disci¬ 
pline  creeps  in  amongst  the  various  employes,  caused  by  a  long  turn  of  work¬ 
ing  without  an  accident.  When  one  occurs,  there  is  the  spur  put  on,  and 
for  a  while  will  the  greatest  strictness  prevail.  But,  Sir,  what  I  would  call 
upon  the  various  officials  to  do  is,  always  to  be  strict ;  never  to  relax  hi  the 
smallest  degree  ;  as  far  as  possible  to  see  personally  that  everything  is  done 
they  order  ;  visiting  with  a  severe  pecuniary  fine  the  least  deviation  from 
orders.  The  lower  class  of  servants  on  railways  have  little  conception  of  their 
responsibility,  and  1  believe  there  is  no  method  of  awakening  them  to  it  but 
by  some  such  measures. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  an  American  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  this  week, 
is  really  no  remedy  at  all.  If  the  carriages  are  light,  they  go  at  little  speed ; 
and  if  ours  are  heavy,  they  are  proportionately  strong  to  resist  a  collision. 

For  such  melancholy  accidents  as  occurred  on  the  Eastern  Counties  the 
other  day,  I  will  tell  you  how,  when  manager  of  railway  works,  I  prevented 
such  results.  Where  accidents  might  happen,  when  works  were  going  on, 
I  invariably  was  present,  not  trusting  to  a  “  ganger”;  and  I  never  allowed 
the  men  to  be  on  that  line  of  rails  upon  which  a  train  was  expected,  for  ten 
minutes  before  it  was  due  at  tho  next  station  beyond ;  always  at  night  burn¬ 
ing  a  blue  light  four  hundred  yards  beyond,  thus  cautioning  the  train  to 
proceed  slowly.  And  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  men  to  jump  off  their  wag¬ 
gons,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  in  this  ease,  they  were  made  to  jump  on 
that  side  where  they  could  not  be  run  over :  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  do  so 
even  in  cuttings.  Had  these  ordinary  precautions  been  adopted  by  the 
manager  of  works  or  “  ganger,”  this  great  loss  of  life  vrould  have  been 
avoided. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  trespassing  upon  your  valuable  time,  I  re¬ 
main,  Sir,  yours,  Ax  Old  Railway  Hand. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ROYAL  PICTURE  GALLERY  AT  BERLIN. 

■Kemptown,  7th  October  1850. 

Sib — As  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  Berlin  has  been  pub¬ 
licly  introduced  to  our  countrymen,  by  the  Anglo-German  clique,  as  a  com¬ 
petent  j  udge  in  matters  of  art,  more  particularly  with  reference  to  tho  condition 
and  treatment  of  our  national  pictures,  we  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  claims  of  that  gentleman  to  be  consulted  asau  authority.  The 
Picture  Gallery  at  Berlin  forms  one  department  of  the  Royal  Museum,  of 
whieh  Yon  Offers  is  chief  director,  and  in  reality  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
which  Hr.  Waagen  is  only  a  member,  as  also  is  Herr  Schlessinger — a 
professor  of  the  occult  science  of  picture  cleaning  and  restoring — 
whose  opinion,  I  was  assured  the  other  day  at  Berlin,  has  great 
weight  with  his  colleagues.  The  Gallery  was  originally  formed  of  pie- 
tines  selected  from  the  Royal  Palaces,  and  has  been  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Giustiniani  Gallery  in  1815,  of  Mr.  Solly's  in  1821,  and  of 
Von  Rumohr’s  very  indifferent  collection  in  1828.  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  more  pictures  have  been  added  by  the  King,  and  Dr.  Waagen 
was  at  one  time  employed  to  negotiate  the  purchases  for  his  Majesty  ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  so  ill-judged,  that,  I  am  told,  he  will  never  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  act  independently  of  the  board.  These  different  collections  are 
distinguished  by  letters — G.  for  Giustiniani,  R.  for  Rumohr,  (vox  et  pneterea 
nihil,)  E.  for  the  miscellaneous  purchases :  but  Dr.  Waagen  has  modestly 
allowed  his  genius  to  be  merged  in  the  miscellaneous  acquisitions;  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  home  to  him  some  five-and-twenty  of  those 
“hidden  treasures,”  which  with  one  single  exception,  a  dead  Christ  by 
Sebastiano  del  l’iombo,  are  either  spurious  or  worthless.  Some  small  pictures 
in  the  second  class  of  the  first  division,  attributed  to  Titian,  exquisitely  ill- 
painted,  scoured,  and  bedaubed,  become  important  as  evidences  of  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  as  a  connoisseur.  The  428  mortal  pages  of  his  Catalogue,  moreover, 
teem  with  errors  and  blunders  ;  and  it  may  be  described  as  the  worst  speci¬ 
men  of  its  class  in  Europe.  While  a  whole  page  is  devoted  to  the  fragments 
of  the  Ancajani  “  Rafaello  ” — the  work  of  some  inferior  painter  of  the  Um¬ 
brian  school,  and  half  a  page  to  the  Colonna  “  Rafaelle  ” — the  worthless 
production  of  some  obscure  artist,  the  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  a  pearl 
of  price,  is  dismissed  in  three  unsatisfactory  lines.  Of  three  pictures 
attributed  to  Mantegna,  numbers  27,  28,  29,  not  one  has  the  slightest  claim 
to  be  considered  genuine.  The  first  is  an  indifferent  picture  by  Crivelli, 
and  so  on  through  nearly  every  page  of  the  Catalogue.  At  Berlin,  as  in  our 
Royal  Academy,  the  skinning  and  “  restoring  ”  of  pictures  occupies  an  im- 
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portant  place  in  the  aesthetic  development  of  art,  and  appears  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  its  perfect  enjoyment — the  “principal  aim”  of  "the  collection, 
as  we  are  informed  in  Dr.  Waagen’s  preface.  Thus  the  classic  fable  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  Apollo  flayed  by  Marsyas.  Most  of  the  pictures  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  have  been  scoured  to  the  academic  pitch,  restored,  and  then  thickly 
smeared  with  varnish, — perhaps  of  less  importance  at  Berlin,  as  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  pictures  might  be  scrubbed  out  with  advantage  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  1  trust,  however,  that  the  German  system  will  never  be  tolerated  in 
this  country ;  and  that  the  new  plan  of  providing'  for  foreign  adventurers  out 
of  the  publie  purse,  extending  as  it  does  even  to  societies  professedly  esta¬ 
blished  for  promoting  the  fine  arts,  will  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  purify¬ 
ing  influence  of  public  opinion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Coningham. 


TIIE  ORION  AND  SUPERB  SHIPWRECKS. 

Glasgow ,  1th  October  1850. 

Sir — Now  that,  owing  to  recent  occurrences,  the  question  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  opened  up  anew,  your  readers  would  doubtless  be  gratified  by 
something  from  your  pen  towards  determining  the  kind  or  degree  of  culpa¬ 
bility  incurred  by  persons  in  charge  of  vessels  carrying  passengers,  in  the 
event  of  disaster  at  sea,  resulting  from  inattention  and  reckless  mismanage¬ 
ment,  and  attended  by  loss  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  late  decision  in  an 
ever-memorable  case,  this,  it  would  seem,  is  still  a  moot  point.  The  seve¬ 
rity  of  Scotch  law,  as  shown  in  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  officers  of  the 
ill-fated  Orion,  has  been  freely  commented  upon  ;  the  recent  wreck  of  the 
Superb,  in  arousing  public  feeling  on  the  subject  afresh,  having  elicited  such 
strictures,  as  well  as  anticipations  of  a  much  milder  decision  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  judges,  in  the  case  unhappily  now  pending.  It  is  certainly  gratifying 
to  meet  with  pleadings  for  mercy,  on  behalf  of  men  against  whom,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  current  of  public  feeling  runs  strong.  Still,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  may  be  expected  that  these  pleadings  will  be  subjected  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  scrutiny. 

It  is  alleged,  then,  that  the  officers  of  the  Orion  were  harshly  dealt  with, 
in  their  being  punished  criminally  for  an  offence  committed  without  crimi¬ 
nal  intention,  and  against  the  recurrence  of  which  there  exist  sufficient 
guarantees,  apart  from  that  arising  from  a  dread  of  legal  infliction, — namely, 
in  merely  natural  instincts,  in  motives  of  self-interest,  not  to  speak  of  the 
feeling  of  benevolence  at  all ;  in  other  words,  that,  generally  speaking,  there 
can  be  no  motive  for  conduct  leading  to  results  so  deplorable — motive,  in 
fact,  being  all  the  other  way.  And  that  the  punishment  of  Captain  Hender¬ 
son  and  his  mate  has  not  operated  as  a  deterrent,  the  case  of  the  Superb  is 
of  course  pointed  out  as  an  instance. 

Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  although  the  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
such  offences,  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from  really  criminal  in¬ 
tention,  be  admitted,  there  must  be  a  fallacy  lurking  somewhere,  when  these 
are  sought  to  be  explained  away  and  palliated,  and  extenuations  urged, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  such  distinction.  It  cannot  surely  be  doubted  that, 
in  all  such  situations,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  trust  committed 
constitutes  the  ground  and  measure  of  responsibility ;  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  casualty,  exculpation  of  the  parties  concerned  must  rest  solely  on  the  fact 
of  their  having  used  every  possible  precaution  to  avoid  it.  But,  when  in¬ 
terests  the  very  gravest  are  at  stake,  and  results  the  most  disastrous  ensue— 
which  results  might  certainly  have  been  averted  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  and  foresight — who  will  say  that  such  a  glaring  infraction  of  trust  is 
not  morally  and  legally  criminal,  and  that  in  a  very  high  degree  ?  And, 
should  it  still  be  asserted  that  we  may  depend  upon  the  operation  of  self- 
moving  principles  for  the  proper  discharge  of  duty  apart  from  the  terrors  of 
law,  what  is  to  be  done  when  all  these  considerations,  even  when  combined, 
are  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  and  duty  so  recommended  is  yet  so  pertinaciously 
violated  ?  Moreover,  the  recent  catastrophe  of  the  Superb  exhibits  at  least 
as  forcibly  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  such  dependence  as  is  argued  for,  as  it 
does  the  ineffieacy  of  punishment  in  the  way  of  deterring  from  crime.  It 
merely  shows,  (and  such  examples  are  furnished  by  every  class  of  offenders,) 
that  there  are  individuals  who  seem  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  considerations 
whether  of  hope  or  fear ;  while  it  affords  certainly  a  very  awkward  illustration 
of  the  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
the  law,  in  dealing  with  such  persons,  should  treat  them  with  comparative 
impunity. 

But  without  insisting  farther,  or  laying  much  stress  on  the  remarks  now 
suggested,  I  beg  to  leave  this  important  question  in  much  abler  hands;  and 
remain,  Sir,  respectfully,  \V.  M. 


FEES  AND  EHOEUMENTS  OF  THE  BAR. 

Temple,  8 th  October  1850. 

Sir — Upon  rending  your  Gleanings  from  the  Blue  Books  in  the  Spectator 
of  last  week,  1  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  expression  of  the  late  Attor¬ 
ney-General — “  It  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  etiquette,  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  bar,  ever  to  notice  or  talk  of  fees.” 

I  will  not  do  the  Attorney-General  the  injustice  to  believe  that  he  really 
meant  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  bar  with  respect  to  fees 
in  general  was  unexceptionable  :  it  is  more  probable  that,  appearing  before 
the  Committee  not  only  as  a  witness  but  also  as  an  advocate  for  the  bar,  he 
did  not  see  any  harm  in  throwing  a  little  dust  in  their  eyes.  The  dust  took 
effect — perhaps  not  that  effect  which  he  intended ;  for  if  the  Committee  had 
been  aware  of  the  conduct  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  money  into  their  pockets  in  the  shape  of  fees,  they  never  ivould 
have  expressed  the  recommendation  contained  in  their  report,  that  the  Law- 
Officers  of  the  Crown  should  be  paid  by  salary  instead  of  fees,  or  at  least 
they  rvould  have  coupled  with  that  recommendation  the  condition,  that  such 
Law-Officers  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  any  other  business  than 
that  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  perfectly  notorious  to  every  practising  solicitor,  that  of  late  years  the 
leaders  of  the  bar,  in  order  to  extort  fees  from  the  public,  have  resorted  to 
practices  which  are  wholly  irreconeileable  with  auy  principle  of  honour  or 
morality.  The  modus  operand i  which  has  been  most  successful  in  this  respect, 
is  a  regulation  adopted  amongst  the  leaders,  that  unless  a  brief  is  delivered 
to  the  leader  upon  every  proceeding  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  retained, 
whether  the  proceeding  justifies  or  requires  the  assistance  of  a  senior  counsel 
or  not,  the  retainer  is  forfeited  ;  and  although,  from  his  having  been  confi¬ 
dentially  consulted,  he  knows  all  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  case  of  his 
client.,  yet  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  services  to  that  client’s  an¬ 
tagonist.  In  the  Courts  of  Equity  there  is,  and  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  lute  alterations  in  practice,  there  was,  a  large  proportion  of 
court  business  which  does  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  leading  counsel 
in  the  cause,  and  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  junior.  As  an  instance,  and  to 
prove  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  anj-  allegation  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  bar  has  always  been  uniform  in  this  respect,  I  would  mention 
vdiat  is  termed  consent  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, — such  as  petitions 
for  appointment  of  guardians  and  allowance  of  maintenance  of  infants,  let¬ 
ting  or  selling  estates,  and  the  like,  which  are  consented  to  bjf  all  parties, 
although  the  suits  on  which  they  occur  may  involve  questions  on  which  the 


same  parties  are  in  decided  hostility  to  each  other :  the  whole  of  this  business 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  additional  Vice-Chancellors’  Courts, 
was  heard  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  who  sat  from  nine  till  ten  on  cer¬ 
tain  mornings  for  the  purpose ;  and  during  that  time  no  Queen’s  counsel 
appeared  in  court,  and  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  professional  eti¬ 
quette  of  that  day  if  he  had  done  so ;  but  the  whole  of  the  business  was 
transacted  by  the  junior  counsel  in  the  cause,  to  whom  it  afforded  a  fair  re¬ 
muneration  for  the  advice  and  assistance  rendered  by  them  to  the  solicitor 
during  the  progress  of  the  cause  on  occasions  on  which  no  fees  are  tendered 
or  expected.  Now,  the  solicitor  must  either  deprive  the  junior  of  that  fan- 
remuneration,  and  put  his  client  to  the  expense  of  the  higher  fee  to  the 
leader,  or,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  junior, 
and  to  comply  with  the  extortion  of  the  leader,  he  must  incur  the  expense  of 
two  briefs  instead  of  one. 

The  alterations  in  the  pleadings  and  practice  of  the  Common  Law  Courts 
have  done  away  with  many  briefs  and  fees  which  used  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  juniors  employed  in  those  courts ;  and  therefore  the  ingenuity  of  the 
leaders  has  been  set  to  work  to  devise  new  fees  to  be  extorted  by  them,  on 
pain  of  their  breaking  their  retainers  and  going  over  to  the  other  side.  I 
will  .mention  a  late  instance  which  does  credit  to  their  ingenuity.  In  a 
cause  set  down  for  trial  at  the  Assizes,  the  plaintiff"  s  attorney  had  retained 
Mr.  Sergeant  A,  the  leader  of  his  circuit :  before  the  cause  came  on  for 
trial,  and  before  the  brief,  in  the  ordinary  eourse,  could  be  delivered,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred  which  compelled  the  attorney  to  withdraw  the  record- 
in  other  words,  to  postpone  the  trial  so  that  it  could  not  come  on  at  that  as¬ 
sizes.  The  Sergeant  (through  the  medium  of  his  clerk,  but  qui  facit  per 
(ilium  facit  per  se  applies  to  counsel  as  w ell  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community) 
thereupon  demanded  “his  fee.”  The  attorney,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  fee 
could  be  payable  under  such  circumstances,  applied  for  some  particulars  of 
the  demand  ;  explaining  that  the  fee  upon  the  brief  if  the  action  had  been 
tided  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  guineas.  The  Sergeant  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  did  not  expect  a  fee  of  that  amount,  and  that  two  or 
three  guineas  would  satisfy  him.  The  attorney,  to  whom  such  a  de¬ 
mand  was  perfectly  novel,.  explained  all  the  circumstances  to  the  Master  of 
the  court,  vrhose  province  it  would  be  to  tax  his  bill  of  fees  and  disbursements 
if  his  client  should  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  requested  his  opinion  whether 
he  ought  to  pay  the  fee  demanded.  The  Master  replied  to  this  effect — “  Cer¬ 
tainly  not;  tor  if  you  do,  and  your  bill  comes  before  me  for  taxation,  I  shall 
disallow  it,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  it  out  of  your  own  pocket :  there  is  no 
pretence  for  such  a  demand.”  The  attorney  explained  this  to  the  Sergeant, 
with  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  under  the  circumstances  he  could  not 
comply  with  the/lemand.  The  action  was  not  proceeded  with ;  and  after¬ 
wards  the  same  attorney  commenced  another  action  in  the  name  of  another 
plaintiff,  but  for  the  recovery  of  the  same  sum  which  had  been  in  dispute  in 
the  former  action,  and  he  retained  the  same  Sergeant  for  the  plaintiff’.  The 
retainer-fee  w-as  accepted  without  remark  or  objection  ;  but  before  the  cause 
came  on  for  trial,  the  fee  was  returned  to  the  attorney,  with  an  intimation 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  in  not  having  paid  the 
fee  demanded  in  the  former  action,  the  Sergeant  declined  to  hold  the  plain¬ 
tiff  s  brief.  The  Sergeant  broke  the  retainer,  and  went  over  to  the  other- 
side.  Need  I  add,  that  no  prudent  attorney,  who  wishes  to  keep  his  leader  from 
bolting,  will  in  future  object  to  paying  such  a  trifling  fee,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  left  in  the  lurch  if  his  client  should  tax  his  bill. 

I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  attornies  whose  pecuniary  interests  would 
lead  them  to  support  rather  than  to  object  to  these  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  bar,  for  the  more  briefs  and  fees  go  to  counsel  the  more  fees  is  the  attor¬ 
ney  entitled  to  for  himself,  have  done  all  in  their  power  as  a  body  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  extortions.  They  have  communicated  publicly  and  privately 
with  the  Attorney-General  and  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  lay  down  amongst  themselves  some  definite  regulations  with  respect 
to  retainers  and  the  obligations  consequent  upon  the  acceptance  of  them, 
which  should  be  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  bar,  whilst  they  should 
afford  to  its  members  proper  protection  in  their  claims  to  fan-  fees.  No  such 
regulations  exist ;  and  when  a  question  arises,  Mr.  Sergeant  A  puts  himself 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sergeant  B,  who  invariably  decides  in  favour  of  the  fee 
demanded ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  A  comes  to  a  similar  decision  in  the  question 
referred  to  him  by  his  brother  sergeant.  The  leaders  not  only  declined  to 
originate  any  such  regulations,  but  they  were  grievously  offended  with  the 
presumption  of  the  attornies  in  attempting,  after  a  public  meeting  on  the 
subject,  to  lay  down  amongst  themselves  some  regulations  to  obviate  the 
evils  complained  of.  Individually,  attornies  have  no  means  of  grappling 
with  these  extortions,  except  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  services  of  the  eminent 
leader  on  whom  then-  client  relies  for  success  in  the  litigation  in  which  he  is 
involved. 

The  Attorney-General,  wrhen  he  was  examined  before  the  Committee,  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  in  respect  to  fees, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  intended  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  believe  that  if  the  Committee  had  been  aware  of  it, 
they  would  have  recommended  that  the  Law-Officers  of  the  Crown  should  be 
paid  by  salaries  instead  of  fees  :  for  imagine  the  Law-Officer,  with  a  salary  of 
say  10,000/.  a  year,  paid  quarterly  at  the  Treasury,  advising  on  an  action 
affecting  the  Crown  property,  which  would  be  tried  in  Cornwall,  and  would 
require  his  attendance  there  at  his  own  expense ;  a  compromise  or  a  reference 
is  proposed ;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  J enkins’ s  attorney  tenders  him  a  spe¬ 
cial  retainer  with  five  hundred  guineas  if  he  will  go  to  Durham  for  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  in  a  great  will  cause  :  depend  upon  it,  the  Crown  case  would  be  com¬ 
promised  or  referred,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  would  have  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  Law-Officer  in  question  at  Durham.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  Attorney- 
General  to  add,  that  his  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  may  have  been 
literally  correct.  An  attorney  once  sent  his  clerk  to  the  chambers  of  a 
celebrated  leading  counsel  of  the  day  with  a  brief,  on  the  back  of 
which,  was  marked  a  fee  of  ten  guineas ;  the  counsel’s  clerk  looked 
very  intently  at  the  brief,  turned  it  to  the  light,  and  returned  it 
to  the  bearer,  saying,  “There  is  something  wrong  about  this  brief”: 
the  attorney’s  clerk,,  who  had  had  something  to  do  with  copying  it,  en¬ 
treated  him  to  explain  the  blunder,  as  it  might  save  him  from  getting  into 

trouble  ;  the  counsel’s  clerk’s  only  reply  was,  “Tell  Mr. - that  there  is 

something  wrong  in  this  brief.”  On  this  being  repeated  to  the  attorney,  he 
smiled,  took  his  pen,  and  altered  the  0  into  5,  so  that  the  fee  stood  marked 
at  fifteen  guineas  instead  of  ten :  the  clerk  took  it  back  to  the  counsel’s 
clerk,  who,  having  looked  it  over  again  said,  “It  is  perfectly  right  now.” 
The  word  “fee”  had  never  crossed  his  lips,  nor  had  he  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  it :  his  master  might  have  been  equally  happy  as  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  was  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
his  clerk  ever  to  notice  or  talk  of  fees. 

Perhaps  this  story  may  throw  a  little  light  on  the  observations  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  with  respect  to  the  smallness  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  Crown 
as  compared  with  those  paid  by  private  individuals.  The  Queen’s  counsel 
cannot  plead  against  the  Crown  without  the  licence  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  therefore  their  retainer  for  the  Crown  cannot  be  broken  ;  and  the  briefs 
coming  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  sort 
of  examination  which  detected  the  blunder  that  so  alarmed  the  attorney’s 
clerk.  One,  &c. 
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hildreth's  histoet  of  the  united  states.* 

The  necessity  of  a  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  Colonial 
period  has  been  superseded  by  the  works  of  Graham  and  Bancroft. 
Without  possessing  the  higher  qualities  of  the  historian,  Graham 
carefully  examined  and  digested  his  materials,  arranged  his  sub¬ 
jects  in  an  orderly  and  businesslike  way,  and  told  the  story  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  manner,  without  aiming  at  graces  of  style ;  gene¬ 
ralizing  little,  and  philosophizing  not  at  all,  or  if  he  did,  in  so 
quiet  a  way  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  pass  beyond  common  sense. 
Bancroft  is  not  quite  so  conscientiously  careful  as  Graham.  He  is 
an  American  politician  and  a  rhetorician.  It  is  possible  that  he  had 
his  eye  on  the  coming  territorial  disputes  in  his  account  of  the 
early  discoveries  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  precise  truth  is  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  while  the  author  is  turning  a  period.  Bancroft,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  man  of  various  reading,  and  of  a  penetrating  and  com¬ 
prehensive  mind.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  reading 
necessary  for  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  with  much  of 
what  was  preliminary  or  collateral.  His  plan  of  tracing  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  induced  the  foundation  of  each  colony,  and  the  state 
of  opinion  in  Europe  which  produced  the  motives,  not  only  gave 
variety  to  the  narrative  but  kept  the  principle  of  the  state’s  origin 
continually  before  the  mind,  and  imparted  to  the  history,  however 
small  in  itself,  a  pervading  life. 

Both  Graham  and  Bancroft,  however,  stopped  short  of  the 
troubles  which  produced  the  war  that  ended  in  American  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  though  Bancroft,  we  believe,  contemplated  a  continuance 
of  his  work  till  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  American  Revolution. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Hildreth  has  the  advantage  of  freshness ;  his 
third  volume  being  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  also 
claims  for  his  history  the  merit  of  impartiality.  But  warlike  affairs 
are  not  his  forte.  He  wants  enthusiasm  for  or  sympathy  with  the 

pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war”;  so  that  he  does 
not  exhibit  a  picture  of  a  battle  ;  and  he  seems  to  he  deficient  in 
that  military  knowledge  which  imparts  interest  to  the  less  pictorial 
mode  of  narration  by  the  information  which  it  continually  throws 
out.  Impartiality  as  to  the  Colonial  period  is  not  a  rare  quality  in 
the  cultivated  class  of  Americans,  who  alone  could  attempt  to  write 
a  history  with  any  success.  National  vanity  does  not  concern  it¬ 
self'  much  with  matters  that  occurred  before  the  outbreak,  when 
the  Colonies  were  part  of  the  British  empire  ;  the  more  prominent 
weaknesses  of  the  settlers  are  not  of  a  kind  to  receive  much 
sympathy  from  educated  minds  in  the  present  generation.  Mr. 
Hildreth,  however,  is  impartial,  even  during  the  war,  in  a  hard, 
dry,  lawyerlike  way. 

The  distinguishing  literary  characteristic  of  this  history  is  a 
•careful  succinctness.  The  convenience  of  a  summary  notice  of  the 
gradual  discovery  of  America,  and  the  necessity  of  singly  narrating 
the  foundation  of  each  separate  colony,  render  any  substantial 
novelty  of  plan  in  a  history  of  the  Hnited  States  impossible,  except 
upon  some  scheme  where  fitness  should  be  sacrificed  to  fanciful 
•strangeness.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  judiciously  refrained  from  attempt¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  land ;  but  perhaps  he  has  pushed  the  mere 
■chronological  arrangement  to  an  excess,  and  given  undue  pro-  | 
minence  to  the  discoveries  and  settlement  of  North  America  by 
foreigners,  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  his  work.  In  the  execu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hildreth  has  carefully  read  and  as  carefully  digested  his 
various  authorities,  and  presented  the  results  of  his  studies  suc¬ 
cinctly,  closely,  and  comprehensively.  In  many  cases  the  com¬ 
pendious  style  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  vague  generality,  or  the  pith  of 
the  matter  is  liable  to  he  missed ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hildreth’s.  He  states  all  that  he  sees,  though  he  would  see 
more  if  he  possessed  a  loftier  and  imaginative  mind.  We  know 
not  his  profession,  hut  there  is  something  lawyerlike  in  his  work. 
One  subject  seems  the  same  to  him  as  another  :  it  is  not  so  much 
that  he  wants  variety  of  power,  as  that  he  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  variety  in  nature.  His  book  is  as  much  a  digest  as  a  history. 

The  parts  in  which  Mr.  Hildreth  succeeds  best  are  those  that 
relate  to  the  social  and  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
colonists.  In  fact,  it  is  as  a  social  history  that  it  possesses  charac¬ 
ter  and  value.  The  author’s  quiet  unimpassioned  style  presents 
the  strange  peculiarities  that  obtained  among  the  New  England 
•colonists  till  within  little  more  than  a  generation  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  some  traces  of  which  stiU  remain.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  was  attempt¬ 
ed  at  Boston  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  (in  1721,)  and  was  thus  welcomed. 

“An  adjourned  session  was  interrupted  by  the  smallpox  ;  which,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  had  broken  out  in  Boston,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  alarm.  In  the  published  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  Cotton  Mather  had  seen  some  letters  from  Turkey  giving 
an  account  of  the  practice  there  of  communicating  the  smallpox  by  inocula¬ 
tion  ;  thus  enabling  the  patient  to  prepare  for  the  disorder,  and  to  go  through 
it  more  safely  than  when  taken  in  the  natural  way.  With  characteristic 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  Mather  took  hold  of  this  idea ;  and  having  applied  in 
vain  to  the  three  or  four  other  medical  practitioners  of  Boston,  he  at  last 
prevailed  on  Zabdiel  Boylston  to  try  the  experiment.  A  native  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  a  man  of  skill  and  reputation  in  his  profession,  humane  and  cou¬ 
rageous,  Dr.  Boylston  commenced  upon  his  own  son.  The  first  trials  were 
successful ;  yet  it  required  no  little  courage  to  go  on.  Inoculation  was  vio¬ 
lently  opposed  by  the  other  practitioners,  headed  by  Dr.  Douglas,  a  prag¬ 
matical  Scotchman.  Several  pamphlets  published  on  the  subject  prove,  by  the 
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virulence  of  their  style,  the  excitement  of  the  disputants.  The  new  practice 
was  denounced  as  an  infusion  of  malignity  into  the  blood ;  a  species  of  poi¬ 
soning  ;  an  interference  with  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  it 
was  to  wound  and  to  heal ;  an  attempt  to  thwart  God,  who  sent  the  small¬ 
pox  as  a  punishment  for  sins,  and  whose  vengeance  would  thus  be  only  pro¬ 
voked  the  more.  Many  1  sober,  pious  people  ’  thought  that  if  any  of  Boyl- 
ston’s  patients  should  die  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  murderer.  An  exas¬ 
perated  mob  paraded  the  streets  with  halters  in  their  hands,  threatening  to 
hang  the  inoculators.  A  lighted  grenade,  filled  with  combustibles,  was 
thrown  into  Cotton  Mather’s  house,  into  the  very  sick  chamber  of  an  inocu¬ 
lated  patient. 

“Against  superstition  and  prejudices  thus  inflamed  by  the  members  of  a 
learned  profession,  which  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  natural  science,  Cotton 
Mather  made  a  noble  stand,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  one  so  active 
thirty  years  before  in  the  witchcraft  delusion.  His  venerable  father,  now 
very  old,  and  the  other  ministers  of  Boston,  sustained  him ;  but  their  united 
influence  could  hardly  stem  the  popular  torrent.  The  Select  Men  took  strong 
ground  against  inoculation  ;  at  the  late  session  of  the  General  Court,  a  bill 
had  passed  the  House  to  prohibit  the  practice  ;  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Council.  In  the  end,  the  inoculators  completely  triumphed.  The  very  same 
month  in  which  Boylston  and  Mather  commenced  their  experiments  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  inoculation  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  witty  and  accomplished 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  lately  returned  from  a  residence  at  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  success  of  this  practice  soon  silenced  all  opposition ;  and  it 
continued  in  extensive  use  until  superseded  by  the  more  brilliant  discovery  of 
Jenner.  When  Boylston  visited  England  a  few  years  after,  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  attention,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.” 

The  following  lias  less  interest  from  its  exhibiting  the  press  un¬ 
der  a  would-be  theocracy,  than  for  its  containing  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  Franklin  as  writer  and  journalist. 

“  The  degree  of  freedom  which  the  press  had  lately  obtained,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  carried  on  in  pamphlets  as  to  paper-money,  the  smallpox,  and  the 
controversy  between  Shute  and  the  Representatives,  had  encouraged  James 
Franklin  to  set  up  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  called  the  New  England  Conrant. 
There  were  already  two  newspapers  there — one  of  them  established  as  long 
ago  as  1704 — small  sheets  confined  to  advertisements  and  items  of  news;  hut 
the  Courant  was  the  first  American  newspaper  that  aspired  to  discuss  public 
questions,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  public  opinion.  Yet  it  was  not  always 
on  the  enlightened  side ;  for,  out  of  hostility  to  the  Mathers  and  the  minis¬ 
ters,  it  joined  in  the  popular  clamour  against  inoculation.  One  of  its  ar¬ 
ticles,  in  relation  to  a  vessel  fitted  out  to  cruise  for  pirates,  was  construed  by 
the  General  Court  into  a  contempt,  for  which  the  publisher  was  committed 
to  prison.  Some  essays  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  gently  satirizing  religious  hypocrisy, 
gave  still  greater  offence.  Hardly  was  Shute  gone  when  the  two  Franklins 
!  were  had  up  before  a  joint  committee  of  the  Council  and  the  House,  who 
charged  upon  the  paper  ‘  a  tendency  to  mock  religion  and  to  bring  it  into 
contempt’;  that  ‘the  Holy  Scriptures  arc  therein  profanely  abused,  the 
reverend  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  injuriously  reflected  on,  his 
Majesty’s  Government  affronted,  and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  of  this  province  disturbed.’  Upon  the  strength  of  these 
I  vague  charges  the  younger  Franklin  was  admonished.  His  brother  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  the  Courant,  or  any  other  paper  or  pamphlet,  unless  it 
were  first  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  This  order  was 
evaded  by  publishing  the  paper  in  the  name  of  the  younger  Franklin.  But 
greater  caution  was  necessary ;  the  contributors  to  whom  it  had  been  in- 
|  debted  gradually  dropped  oft',  the  paper  lost  its  interest,  and  presently  pe- 
j  rished  for  lack  of  support,  ominous  fate  of  the  first  free  press  in  America! 
j  The  Philadelphia  Mercury,  the  only  newspaper  in  the  Colonies  out  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  commented  with  just  severity  upon  the  reestablishment  of  a  censorship 
in  Massachusetts.  But  in  the  way  of  liberty  the  publisher  of  that  paper 
had  little  to  boast.  Not  a  year  before,  on  account  of  some  offensive  article, 
he  had  been  summoned  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  compelled  to 
|  make  a  humble  apology ;  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  intimation  ‘  that  he 
|  must  not  presume  to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this  or  any 
I  other  of  his  Majesty’s  Colonics  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or 
Secretary.’  ” 

The  manner  in  which  the  unblenching  courage  and  fiery  zeal  but 
I  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  melted  away  into  Unit- 
arianism,  or  retained  only  the  dead  formality  of  offensive  manner¬ 
ism,  is  told  in  the  following  extract.  Perhaps  a  similar  process 
goes  on  everywhere  when  religious  bigotry  and  austerity  are 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  those  who  claim  to  represent  God  strive 
I  for  the  things  and  the  place  of  Ccesar. 

“  In  the  century  since  its  settlement  New  England  had  undergone  a  great 
change.  The  austere  manners  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  were  still  indeed  pre¬ 
served  ;  their  language  was  repeated ;  their  observances  were  kept  up ;  their 
institutions  were  revered ;  forms  and  habits  remained,  but  the  spirit  was 
gone.  The  more  ordinary  objects  of  human  desire  and  pursuit,  the  univer¬ 
sal  passion  for  wealth,  political  squabbles  with  the  Royal  Governors,  land  spe- 
|  dilations,  paper-money  jobs,  and  projects  of  territorial  and  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement,  had  superseded  those  metaphysical  disputes,  that  spiritual  vision, 
and  that  absorbing  passion  for  a  pure  theocratic  commonwealth,  which  had 
carried  the  Fathers  into  the  wilderness.  Even  Cotton  Mather,  such  was  the 
progress  of  opinion,  boasted  of  the  harmony  in  which  various  religious  sects 
ived  together  in  Boston,  and  spoke  of  religious  persecution  as  an  obsolete 
blunder. 

“  At  the  settlement  of  Elisha  Callender  over  the  Boston  Baptist  Church, 
both  the  Mathers  had  assisted  at  the  ordination.  Cotton  Mather  even  preached 
the  sermon,  which  was  printed,  with  the  title  ‘  Good  men  united.’  ‘  Cursed 
he  the  anger,’  says  this  sermon,  ‘  for  it  is  fierce,  and  the  wrath,  for  it  is 
cruel ;  good  for  nothing  but  only  to  make  divisions  in  Jacob  and  dissensions 
in  Israel.’  ‘  New  England  also,  in  some  former  times,  has  done  something  of 
this  aspect  which  would  not  now  be  so  well  approved  of,  in  which,  if  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  whose  house  we  are  now  convened  met  with  anything  too  unbrotherly, 
they  now  with  satisfaction  hear  us  expressing  our  dislike  of  everything  which 
looked  like  persecution  in  the  days  that  have  passed  over  us.’  This  remark¬ 
able  mollification  toward  the  Baptists  on  the  part  of  the  old  leaders  in  the 
Congregational  churches,  is  partly  indeed  to  be  explained  by  their  common 
dislike  to  the  fashionable  and.  growing  Latitudinarianism  ;  to  which  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  added — a  new  terror — an  increased  tendency  to  Episcopalian  forms. 

“  In  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  English  Church,  in  which  a  philosophic  Lati¬ 
tudinarianism  was  fast  rising  ascendant  over  High  Church  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand  and  Low  Church  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  the  Colonial  doubters 
and  freethinkers,  and  all  those  to  whom  Puritan  austerity  was  repulsive, 
were  incline^}  to  seek  refuge.  There  are  always  many  whom  decent  cere¬ 
monies  delight.  The  ambitious  hoped  to  recommend  themselves  as  Church¬ 
men  to  the  authorities  at  home.  The  rich  and  polite  preferred  a  worship 
which  seemed  to  bring  them  into  sympathy  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  same  influences  were  felt  in  America  as  in  England,  where  the  Dissent¬ 
ers  were  fast  sliding  back  into  the  Church. 

“  Nor  were  these  influences  confined  to  laymen.  Some  of  the  more  stu¬ 
dious  and  more  aspiring  among  the  ministers  found  charms  in  the  idea  of 
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Apostolic  succession,  and  temptation  in  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  cures,  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  obstinate  turbulence  of  stiff-necked  church  members,  in 
theory  the  spiritual  equals  of  the  pastor,  whom  in  order  to  manage  it  was 
necessary  to  humour  and  to  suit.  Having  found  their  way  even  among  the 
primitive  townships  of  Connecticut,  these  ideas  received  emphatic  expression 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Connecticut  College,  transferred  from 
Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  and  named  Yale,  after  a  benefactor,  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  who  had  given  something  to  it  from  a  fortune  acquired  in  the 
East  Indies,  had  been  lately  intrusted  to  the  rectorship  of  Timothy  Cutler,  a 
minister  of  talent  and  distinguished  learning.  To  the  surprise  and  alarm  of 
the  good  people  of  New  England,  Cutler,  with  the  tutor  of  the  College  and 
two  neighbouring  ministers,  took  occasion  one  Commencement-day  to  avow 
conversion  to  Episcopacy  ;  a  lapse  in  which  they  persisted,  in  spite  of  an 
elaborate,  and  as  the  audience  thought  most  convincing  argument,  set  forth 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  Governor  Saltonstall  in  favour  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism.  Cutler  was  forthwith  ‘  excused’  from  all  further  service  as  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  College  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  requiring  of  all  future  Rectors 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ‘  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in  opposition  to  Ar- 
minian  and  Prelatical  corruptions.’  This  prompt  discipline,  and  the  vehe¬ 
ment  outcry  raised  against  the  deserters,  terrified  and  stopped  short  several 
others,  inclined,  it  was  suspected,  to  join  in  the  revolt.  Defection,  neverthe¬ 
less,  continued  to  spread.  Cutler  became  Rector  of  a  new  Episcopal  church 
in  Boston.  The  dismissed  ministers  w'ere  maintained  as  missionaries  by  the 
English  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  and  a  new  element  through 
their  means  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  religious  system  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  destined  a  century  afterward  to  work  a  political  revolution.  *  *  * 

“Education  and  habit,  especially  in  what  relates  to  outward  forms,  are 
not  easily  overcome.  Episcopacy  made  but  slow  progress  in  New  England. 
A  greater  change,  however,  was  silently  going  on  :  among  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful,  both  of  laymen  and  ministers,  Latitudinarianism  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread.  Some  approached  even  toward  Sociniauism  ;  carefully  con¬ 
cealing,  however,  from  themselves,  their  advance  to  that  abyss.  The  seeds 
of  schism  were  broadly  sown  ;  but  extreme  caution  and  moderation  on  the 
side  of  the  Latitudinarians  long  prevented  any  open  rupture.  They  rather 
insinuated  than  avowed  their  opinions.  Afraid  of  a  controversy,  in  which 
they  were  conscious  that  popular  prejudice  wrould  be  all  against  them,  un¬ 
settled  many  of  them  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  daring  to  probe  matters 
to  the  bottom,  they  patiently  waited  the  further  effects  of  that  progressive 
change  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  borne  along.  To  gloss  over  their 
heresies,  they  called  themselves  Arminians ;  they  even  took  the  name  of 
Moderate  Calvinists.  Like  all  doubters,  they  lacked  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
faith.  Like  all  dissemblers,  they  were  timid  and  hesitating.  Conservatives 
as  well  as  Latitudinarians,  they  wished,  above  all  things,  to  enjoy  their  sala¬ 
ries  and  clerical  dignities  in  comfort  and  in  peace.  Free  comparatively  in 
their  studies,  they  were  very  cautious  in  their  pulpits  how  they  shocked  the 
fixed  prejudices  of  a  bigoted  people  whose  bread  they  ate.  It  thus  happened 
that  while  the  New  England  theology,  as  held  by  the  more  intelligent,  un¬ 
derwent  decided  changes,  the  old  Puritan  phraseology  was  still  generally 
preserved,  and  the  old  Puritan  doctrines,  in  consequence,  still  kept  their  hold, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  Yet  remarkable  local  modifi¬ 
cations  of  opinion  were  silently  produced  by  individual  ministers  ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  abler  Latitudinarian  divines  being  traceable  to  this  day  in 
the  respective  places  of  their  settlement.  The  growth  of  Latitudina¬ 
rianism  was  the  natural  fruit  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  Fathers, 
the  necessity  of  a  learned  ministry.  That  learning  on  which  they  re¬ 
lied  against  Papist  and  Prelatic  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  An- 
tinomian  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  could  not  but  react  on  themselves. 
As  the  exalted  religious  imagination  of  New  England  subsided  to  the  com¬ 
mon  level,  as  reason  and  the  moral  sense  began  to  struggle  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  pressure  of  religious  awe,  a  party  inevitably  appeared  which 
sought  by  learned  glosses  to  accommodate  the  hard  text  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  hard  doctrines  of  the  popular  creed  to  the  altered  state  of  the  public 
mind.” 

The  New  Englanders  have  not  yet  got  an  Episcopalian  church 
to  any  extent,  but  they  have  got  what  the  Pilgrim  Eathers  would 
have  found  even  more  difficult  of  digestion — the  genial  and  elo¬ 
quent  Kationalism  of  Theodore  Parker. 

The  celebrated  trials  for  witchcraft  at  Salem  are  not  new  to  any 
one  at  all  read  in  American  civil  history,  or  the  ludicrous  had  it 
not  been  bloody  credulity  that  attended  them.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  refers  to  the  close  of  the  prosecution,  when  most  persons  were 
getting  shocked  at  the  executions  that  had  taken  place ;  and  it 
exhibits  Mr.  Hildreth’s  minute  reading  amongst  the  fugitive 
literature  of  the  time. 

“  The  extraordinary  proceedings  on  the  commitments  and  trials  ;  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  magistrates  to  overlook  the  most  obvious  falsehoods  and 
contradictions  on  the  part  of  the  afflicted  and  the  confessors,  under  pretence 
that  the  Devil  took  away  their  memories  and  imposed  upon  their  brain,  while 
yet  reliance  was  placed  on  their  testimony  to  convict  the  accused ;  the  par¬ 
tiality  exhibited  in  omitting  to  take  any  notice  of  certain  accusations ;  the 
violent  means  employed  to  obtain  confessions,  amounting  sometimes  to  posi¬ 
tive  torture  ;  the  total  disregard  of  retractions  made  voluntarily,  and  even  at 
the  hazard  of  life ;  all  these  circumstances  had  impressed  the  attention  of 
the  more  rational  part  of  the  community,  and  in  this  crisis  of  danger  and 
alarm  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court  was  most  anxiously  awaited. 

“  When  that  body  assembled,  a  remonstrance  came  in  from  Andover  against 
the  condemnation  of  persons  of  good  fame  on  the  testimony  of  children  and 
others  ‘  under  diabolical  influences.’  What  action  was  taken  on  this  remon¬ 
strance  does  not  appear.  The  Court  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  passage  of  a 
number  of  acts,  embodying  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the  old  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  laws  of  the  colony.  The  capital  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for  in  the  very  terms  of  the  English  act  of  Parliament.  He¬ 
resy  and  blasphemy  were  also  continued  as  capital  offences.  By  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Superior  Court  under  the  charter,  the  special  commission  for 
the  trial  of  witches  was  superseded.  But  of  this  Superior  Court  Stoughton 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and  three  of  his  four  colleagues  had  sat  with 
him  in  the  Special  Court. 

“  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  judges  had  undergone  any  change  of 
opinion  ;  but  when  the  new  Court  proceeded  to  hold  a  special  term  at  Salem 
for  the  continuation  of  the  witch  trials,  a  decided  alteration  in  public  feeling 
became  apparent.  Six  women  of  Andover  renounced  their  confessions,  and 
sent  in  a  memorial  to  that  effect.  Of  fifty-six  indictments  laid  before  the 
grand  jury  only  twenty-six  were  returned  true  bills.  Of  the  persons  tried 
three  only  were  found  guilty.  Several  others  were  acquitted,  the  first  in¬ 
stances  of  the  sort  since  the  trials  began.  The  Court  then  proceeded  to 
Charlestown,  where  many  were  in  prison  on  the  same  charge.  The  case  of 
a  woman  who  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  been  reputed  a  witch  was  se¬ 
lected  for  trial,  litany  witnesses  testified  against  her ;  but  the  spectral  evi¬ 
dence  had  fallen  into  total  discredit,  and  was  not  used.  Though  as  strong  a 
case  was  made  out  as  any  at  Salem,  the  woman  was  acquitted,  with  her 
daughter,  granddaughter,  and  several  others.  News  presently  came  of  a 
reprieve  for  those  under  sentence  of  death  at  Salem  ;  at  which  Stoughton  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  left  the  bench,  exclaiming,  ‘  Who  it  is  that  obstructs 


the  course  of  justice  I  know  not;  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  the  country!’ 
Nor  did  he  again  take  his  seat  during  that  term. 

“  At  the  first  session  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Boston,  the  grand  jury, 
though  sent  out  to  reconsider  the  matter,  refused  to  find  a  bill  even  against 
a  confessing  witch. 

“  The  idea  was  already  prevalent  that  some  great  mistakes  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  at  Salem.  The  reality  of  witchcraft  was  still  insisted  on  as  zealously 
as  ever  ;  but  the  impression  was  strong  that  the  Devil  had  used  1  the  afflict¬ 
ed’  as  his  instruments  to  occasion  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  ministers,  Increase  Mather  came  out  with  his  ‘  Cases  of  Con¬ 
science  concerning  Witchcraft’ ;  in  which,  while  he  argued  with  great  learn¬ 
ing  that  spectral  evidence  was  not  infallible,  and  that  the  Devil  might  as¬ 
sume  the  shape  of  an  innocent  man,  he  yet  strenuously  maintained  as  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  confession,  or  ‘  the  speaking  such  words  or  the  doing  such  things 
as  none  but  such  as  have  familiarity  with  the  Devil  ever  did  or  can  do.’  As 
to  such  as  falsely  confessed  themselves  witches,  and  were  hanged  in  conse¬ 
quence,  Mather  thought  that  was  no  more  than  they  deserved. 

“King  William’s  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented  any  further  trials; 
and  presently,  by  Phipps’s  order,  all  the  prisoners  were  discharged.  To  a 
similar  veto  Massachusetts  owes  it  that  heresy  and  blasphemy  ceased  to  appear 
as  capital  crimes  on  her  statute-book. 

“The  Mathers  gave  still  further  proof  of  faith  unshaken  by  discovering  an 
afflicted  damsel  in  Boston,  whom  they  visited  and  prayed  with,  and  of  whose 
case  Cotton  Mather  wrote  an  account,  circulated  in  manuscript.  This  dam¬ 
sel,  however,  had  the  discretion  to  accuse  nobody ;  the  spectres  that  beset  her 
being  all  veiled.  Reason  and  common  sense  at  last  found  an  advocate 
in  Robert  Calef,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  sneered  at  by  Cotton  Mather  as 
1  a  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant,’  and  afterward,  when 
he  grew  more  angry,  as  ‘  a  coal  sent  from  Hell  ’  to  blacken  his 
character ;  a  man,  however,  of  sound  intelligence  and  courageous  spirit. 
Calef  wrote  an  account,  also  handed  about  in  manuscript,  of  what  had  been 
said  and  done  during  a  visitation  of  the  Mathers  to  this  afflicted  damsel,  an 
exposure  of  her  imposture  and  their  credulity  ;  which  so  nettled  Cotton  Ma¬ 
ther  that  he  commenced  a  prosecution  for  slander  against  Calef,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  soon  saw  reason  to  drop. 

“  Calef  then  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Mather  and  the  other  Boston- 
ministers,  in  which  he  denied  and  ridiculed  the  reality  of  any'  such  compacts 
with  the  Devil  as  were  commonly  believed  in  under  the  name  of  witchcraft. 
The  witchcraft  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  meant  no  more,  he  maintained,  than 
‘hatred  or  opposition  to  the  word  and  worship  of  God,  and  seeking  to  seduce 
therefrom  by  some  Bign,’ — a  definition  which  he  had  found  in  some  English 
writer  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  fortified  by  divers  texts. 

“  It  was,  perhaps,  to  furnish  materials  for  a  reply  to  Calef  that  a  circular 
from  Harvard  College,  signed  by  Increase  Mather  as  President,  and  by  all 
the  neighbouring  ministers  as  Fellows,  invited  reports  of  ‘apparitions,  pos¬ 
sessions,  enchantments,  and  all  extraordinary  things,  wherein  the  existence 
and  agency  of  the  invisible  world  is  more  sensibly  demonstrated,’  to  be  used 
‘  as  some  fit  assembly  of  ministers  might  direct.’  But  the  ‘  invisible  world  ’ 
was  fast  ceasing  to  be  visible ;  and  Cotton  Mather  laments  that  in  ten  years 
scarce  five  returns  were  received  to  this  circular. 

“  Yet  the  idea  of  some  supernatural  visitation  at  Salem  was  but  very  slowly 
relinquished,  being  still  persisted  in  even  by  those  penitent  actors  in  the 
scene  who  confessed  and  lamented  their  own  delusion  and  blood-guiltiness. 
Such  were  Sewell,  one  of  the  judges  ;  Noyes,  one  of  the  most  active  prosecu¬ 
tors  ;  and  several  of  the  jurymen  who  had  sat  on  the  trials.  The  witnesses 
upon  whose  testimony  so  many  innocent  persons  had  suffered  were  never 
called  to  any  account.  When  Calef ’s  letters  were  presently  published  in 
London,  together  with  his  account  of  the  supposed  witchcraft,  the  book  was 
burned  in  the  College- yard  at  Cambridge  by  order  of  Increase  Mather.  The 
members  of  the  Boston  North  Church  came  out  also  with  a  pamphlet  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  pastors.  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  in  his  ‘  Modest  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft,’  and  Cotton  Mather  in  his  ‘  Magnalia,’ 
though  they  admit  there  had  been  ‘  a  going  too  far  ’  in  the  affair  at  Salem, 
are  yet  still  as  strenuous  as  over  for  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Nor  were  they 
without  support  from  abroad.  Dr.  Watts,  then  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  English  Dissenters,  wrote  to  Cotton  Mather,  ‘  I  am  persuaded  there  was 
much  agency  of  the  Devil  in  those  affairs,  and  perhaps  there  were  some  real 
witches  too.’  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  heirs  of  the  victims,  and 
those  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  obtained  some  partial  in¬ 
demnity  for  their  pecuniary  losses.” 


MRS.  CROWE’S  LIGHT  AMD  DARKNESS.* 

Mrs.  Crowe  is  known  to  the  reading  public  for  her  Night-side  of 
Nature ;  a  series  of  ghost  and  other  supernatural  stories,  illustrated 
by  an  attempt  at  philosophical  exposition.  She  is,  however,  more 
celebrated  for  her  Susan  Nop  leg ;  a  novel  that  seems  to  have  at¬ 
traction  enough  of  a  certain  kind  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Light  and  Darkness,  “  or  Mysteries  of  Life,”  is  a  collection 
of  tales,  for  the  most  part  turning  upon  criminal  jurisprudence, 
many  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  periodicals. 

Tales  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  reading :  we  can  all  get 
through  a  tale.  The  young,  the  untrained,  or  the  impatient,  to  whom 
the  length  of  a  novel  in  three  volumes  is  a  task,  and  who  want  in¬ 
telligence  to  appreciate  the  art  and  knowledge  of  life  displayed  in 
a  really  good  fiction,  can  easily  sustain  their  attention  for  a  tale  : 
the  most  critical  gladly  turn  to  one  when  idle,  or  exhausted,  or 
wearied  with  too  much  of  heavy  excellence.  The  inherent  defect 
of  the  tale,  its  narrow  base  and  want  of  variety,  contributes  to  the 
easy  reading  that  we  speak  of,  though  militating  against  its  merit  in 
a  literary  point  of  view.  Superficiality  is  the  common  characteristic 
of  the  tale.  It  looks  like  life,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  only  “  semblance, 
not  substance.”  The  more  the  length  of  a  tale  approximates  to 
that  of  a  novel,  the  greater  variety  and  solidity  it  will  have,  and 
great  ability  will  always  do  more  than  little.  The  best  mode  of 
imparting  depth  and  matter  is  by  making  stories  illustrative,  sub 
stantially  if  not  formally.  National  tales  on  this  account  approach 
more  closely  to  the  novel ;  for  though  it  is  quite  true  that  a  pecu¬ 
liar  subject  argues  a  peculiar  aptitude,  whereas  tales  of  every-day 
life  are  often  a  mere  succession  of  washy  imitations,  it  is  probable 
that  contemporary  tales  would  have  a  greater  interest  if  they  only 
illustrated  any  mode  of  life — had  as  it  were  a  purpose. 

Mrs.  Crowe  has  attained  this  purpose,  by  making  tales  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  crime,  circumstantial  evidence,  the  wrongfully  con¬ 
demned,  narrow  escapes,  with  some  of  the  other  states  which  acci¬ 
dent,  guilt,  passion,  or  weakness,  so  frequently  brings  before  the 

*  Light  and  Darkness  ;  or  Mysteries  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe,  Author 
of  “ The  Night-side  of  Nature,"  “Susan  Hopley,”  &c.  In  three  volumes.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Colburn. 
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courts.  As  these  tales  are  rarely  of  the  vulgar  sort  of  crime,  they 
often  contain  within  themselves  something  larger  than  a  moral  for 
felons ;  which  Mrs.  Crowe,  who  has  a  taste  for  moralizing,  never 
omits  to  improve.  As  her  subjects  are  also  drawn  from  foreign  juris¬ 
prudence,  she  exhibits  incidentally  the  foreign  practice,  and  some¬ 
times  explains  its  apparent  anomalies.  Thus,  the  continually  recur¬ 
ring  “  extenuating  circumstances  ”  in  Trench  verdicts,  is  not  the 
mere  indulgence  of  a  morbid  sentimentalism,  hut  a  precautionary 
measure  grounded  on  a  former  state  of  the  law.  When  trial  by  jury 
was  established  during  the  first  Revolution,  a  pardon  could  not  be 
pleaded  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury :  a  new  trial  might  be  granted  by 
a  court  of  review  on  discovering  a  flaw,  but  if  the  forms  were  cor¬ 
rect  sentence  must  be  executed.  The  story  of  Lesurques,  a  man 
who  was  beheaded  in  spite  of  his  evident  innocence,  illustrates  that 
defect  in  the  Revolutionary  constitution,  and  the  state  of  opinion 
which  induces  a  verdict  condemnatory  of  the  prisoner  but  sparing 
life.  In  some  cases  Mrs.  C'rowe  does  not  seem  to  be  well  versed  in 
Continental  practice.  She  does  not  appear  to  he  aware  of  the 
strange  principle  in  German  law,  which  forbids  death  to  be  inflicted 
till  the  prisoner  has  confessed. 

The  tales  in  these  volumes  are  of  varying  character  and  varying 
length ;  some,  indeed,  being  almost  too  brief  for  reprinting  in 
volumes.  The  scenes  of  those  which  have  crime  in  some  way  or 
other  for  their  basis  are  laid  on  the  Continent ;  the  few  stories  of 
English  manners  avoid  the  criminal  law,  but  are  rather  on  that 
dark  side  of  nature  upon  which  Mrs.  Crowe  apparently  likes  to  look. 
The  reader  may  be  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  some  of 
the  tales  of  Continental  jurisprudence,  but  the  selection  is  on  the 
whole  well  made.  The  writer  has  not  much  imagination  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  but  she  has  such  a  turn  for  the  myste¬ 
rious  in  matter  of  fact,  and  seems  so  well  versed  in  the  details  of 
actual  wonders,  that  she  can  invent  naturally.  Those  tales  which 
are  little  more  than  founded  on  fact  are  consistent  enough  in  the 
superadded  parts.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  many  portions  of  the 
book  are  translations  :  our  chief  reason  for  thinking  so,  however, 
is  the  lively  lightness  of  the  foreign  manners. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  foreign  poisoners  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  ;  a  terrible  subject  at  all  times,  but  a  crime  which  seems  to  be 
more  widely  practised  in  many  countries,  including  our  own,  than 
Englishmen  a  few  years  since  would  readily  have  believed.  In  the 
manufacturing  districts  the  habit  has  indeed  arisen  with  the  oc¬ 
casion.  The  burial-club  furnishes  a  motive  ;  the  march  of  mind  a 
knowledge  of  opium  and  other  quiet  poisons.  This  scientific  move¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  reached  the  boors :  in  the  rural  districts  they 
poison  men  as  they  poison  rats,  giving  occasion  to  needless  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  running  greater  risk  of  detection.  Whether  it  be  the 
coarse  English  peasant  or  the  better-mannered  and  more  sentiment¬ 
al  German  woman,  they  both  seem  pretty  much  alike  in  the  total 
want  of  moral  intelligence  and  human  sympathy,  united  with  much 
of  what  is  called  plausibility. 

One  of  the  cases  under  the  head  of  Poisoners,  though  there  was 
no  attempt  at  poison  in  the  case,  is  that  of  Madame  Tiquet,  which 
occurred  in  1699,  and  is  a  strange  example  of  the  state  of  fashion¬ 
able  opinion  in  Paris  at  the  time.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Tiquet 
were  of  course  on  ill  terms ;  indeed  there  was  open  war  between 
them.  One  night  M.  Tiquet  was  shot,  by  an  unseen  hand,  near  his 
own  door. 

“  He  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  were  it  not,  as  the  doctors 
affirmed,  that  his  heart  had  so  contracted  on  the  sudden  alarm,  that  it  had 
not  filled  its  usual  space,  and  the  ball  had  just  missed  it.  ne  was  carried 
into  the  house ;  and  on  being  asked  by  the  police  what  enemy  he  could  point 
to  as  most  likely  to  have  sought  his  life,  he  answered  that  he  had  no  enemy 
but  his  wife.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  of  which  she  was  fully  aware  ; 
but  she  asserted  her  innocence,  and  refused  to  fly.  On  the  contrary,  she  vi¬ 
sited  and  received  her  friends,  apparently  with  a  mind  quite  disengaged  ;  and 
when  the  Countess  d’Aunoy  observed  to  her  that  Monsieur  Tiquet  could  not 
be  sure  who  was  the  assassin,  she  answered,  that  if  he  were  sure,  he  would 
take  care  not  to  tell  it. 

“  ‘  It  is  me  they  want  to  kill,’  said  she. 

“  She  received  numerous  warnings  and  offers  of  assistance,  all  of  which  she 
rejected ;  and  when  at  length  she  was  arrested,  nine  days  after  the  attempted 
murder,  she  displayed  a  haughty  composure,  that,  combined  with  the  insuf¬ 
ficient  evidence  they  had,  might  have  puzzled  the  authorities,  had  not  a 
certain  laquais  de  place,  called  Auguste  Catelain,  voluntarily  come  forward, 
and  confessed,  that,  three  years  before,  he,  Moura  the  porter,  and  several 
others,  had  been  engaged  by  Madame  Tiquet  to  murder  her  husband.  The 
plot  failed  at  that  time ;  but  with  this  indication,  there  was  little  difficulty  ( 
in  bringing  home  the  crime  to  Madame  Tiquet  and  Moura,  who  were  both 
condemned  to  die. 

“  Monsieur  Tiquet,  scarcely  recovered  from  his  wounds,  proceeded  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  beg  for  her  life ;  which  being,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop, 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  request  that  he  might  be  appointed  lleir  to  her  pro-  i 
perty, — a  petition  which  seems  to  have,  afforded  much,  diversion  to  the  lively 
Parisians;  and  the  King  himself,  in  granting  it,  observed,  that  the  seconil 
petition  had  effaced  the  merit  of  the  first. 

“Since,  according  to  the  law  of  that  period,  Madame  Tiquet’s  property 
was  liable  to  confiscation,  we  cannot  altogether  see  the  justice  of  the  stricture. 
Monsieur  Tiquet  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances;  and  after  the  injury  he 
had  received  was  fairly  entitled  to  such  a  compensation. 

“The  Chevalier  de  Mongeorge,  and  her  own  family  also,  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  commutation  of  her  sentence ;  but  with  equal  ill  success. 
On  being  asked  whether  the  former  was  privy  to  her  guilty  intent,  she  said, 

‘  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  him.  I  should 
have  lost  him  for  ever  if  I  had !’ 

“The  publication  and  execution  of  the  sentence  were  appointed  to  take  | 
place  on  the  same  day ;  and  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  of 
torture,  ignorant  of  what  awaited  her,  she  inquired  ‘  if  her  affair  would  soon 
be  decided  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Soon  enough,’  replied  the  gaoler. 

“  And  here  a  strange  scene  ensued.  The  judge  who  had  read  her  sen¬ 
tence— which  was  to  the  effect  that  she  should  lose  her  head  on  the  scaffold, 
after  first  undergoing  the  rack  in  order  to  force  her  to  a  confession  and  the 
betrayal  of  her  accomplices — had  formerly  been  her  lover,  llowbeit,  he  had 


his  duty  to  perform ;  and,  bidding  her  place  herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 
he  fulfilled  it.  Proceeding  afterwards,  as  was  then  the  custom,  to  pronounce 
an  exhortation,  wherein  he  contrasted  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  her  former 
with  her  present  condition — ‘  She  who  was  once  the  idol  of  the  world  around 
her,  blest  with  beauty,  youth,  talents,  rank,  and  affluence,  now  a  criminal 
on  her  way  to  the  scaffold !  ’ — he  entreated  her  to  spend  in  repentance  the 
short  time  that  remained  to  her,  and  by  an  ample  confession  to  relieve  him 
from  the  pain  of  seeing  her  placed  on  the  rack. 

“  But  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  to  move  that  iron  heart.  Cold,  mo¬ 
tionless,  with  an  unshaken  voice,  and  without  even  changing  colour,  she 
answered  him — ‘You  are  right.  The  past  and  the  present  are  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for  then  you  were  at  my  feet,  now  I  am  at  yours.  But  I  have  done 
with  such  recollections.  So  far  from  fearing,  I  desire  the  moment  that  is  to 
terminate  my  wretched  life  and  release  me  from  my  misfortunes.  1  hope  to 
meet  my'  death  with  as  much  firmness  as  I  have  listened  to  its  announce¬ 
ment  ;  and  be  assured  that  neither  fear  nor  pain  shall  induce  me  to  confess 
myself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  I  hare  never  committed.’ 

“  The  rack,  however,  soon  forced  her  to  break  this  resolution  ;  she  con¬ 
fessed  her  own  guilt,  and  that  of  Moura,  but,  as  we  have  said  above,  exoner¬ 
ated  Mongeorge. 

“  Never  before  nor  since  did  any  execution  in  Paris,  unless  it  were  that 
of  the  lloyal  Family  of  France,  excite  so  extraordinary  an  interest.  Persons 
even  of  rank  and  distinction  rushed  from  all  quarters  into  the  city ;  and 
every  window  on  the  way  she  was  to  pass,  and  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  were 
let  at  high  prices  and  crowded  with  spectators. 

“  She  declared  herself  penitent  to  her  confessor  ;  begged  pardon  of  Moura, 
who  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with  her ;  sent,  her  tender  remembrances  to  her 
children,  and  a  prayer  to  her  husband  that  he  would  cherish  them  and  for¬ 
give  her. 

“  She  died  with  an  unshaken  courage  and  self-possession  that  enchanted 
the  Parisians;  mounting  the  scaffold  with  a  light  step,  contemplating  the 
multitude  with  unmoved  composure,  and  baring  her  fair  neck  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  it  were  to  welcome  a  carcanet  of  jewels  rather  than  an  axe. 

“  The  executioner  was  so  amazed  and  confounded  by  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  head  he  was  about  to  sever,  that  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  his 
office,  and  put  her  to  much  needless  pain.  Even  after  death  the  features  re¬ 
mained  unchanged ;  and  although  she  was  in  her  forty-second  year  at  the 
period  of  her  execution,  many  people  affirmed  that  she  was  more  beautiful  in 
death  than  she  had  been  in  life. 

“  Her  husband  buried  her  with  much  honour :  the  Chevalier  de  Mon¬ 
george,  who,  quite  inconsolable,  had  wandered  about  the  park  at  Versailles 
during  the  sad  ceremony,  quitted  France,  and  travelled  for  several  months  ; 
the  Parisian  ladies  sighed  over  the  fair  victim,  smiled  with  contempt  at  the 
name  of  Monsieur  Tiquet,  and  pitying  the  faithful  lover,  ‘  wished  that  Hea¬ 
ven  had  made  them  such  a  man.’  ’’ 

The  longest  of  the  English  stories  is  “  The  Money-Seekers  ”  ;  in 
which  a  selfish,  weak,  unstable,  but.  not  ill-designing  lover,  loses 
a  fortune  and  his  mistress,  through  a  course  of  idleness  and  extra¬ 
vagance,  brought  on  by  an  expected  heirship.  The  elements  of 
the  story  are  not  very  new, — with  an  Indian  uncle,  the  son  of  an 
old  college  friend,  whom  the  nabob  has  never  seen,  and  a  great 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  old  Indian  to  legacy-hunters  :  there  are 
also  some  improbabilities  of  structure  ;  but  the  picture  of  the  yield¬ 
ing  votary  of  enjoyment  and  selfishness  is  true  enough,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  too  common. 

The  denouement  is  thus  brought  about.  Mr.  Livingstone  the 
nabob  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  Emily  Dering  the  heroine,  and 
is  so  struck  with  her  that  he  determines  to  marry  her  to  her  lover, 
Gerald  Gage.  That  weak  personage,  however,  has  already  allowed 
himself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  marriage  that  shall  release  him  from 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  and  when  Mr.  Livingstone,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  stage,  tells  Gerald  of  the  wealth  and  beauty 
provided  for  him,  he  is  placed  in  anything  but  a  comfortable  state 
of  mind. 

“  Gerald’s  head  seemed  in  a  whirl ;  the  past,  the  present,  the  future, 
darted  through  his  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  an  electrical  shock — what  he 
was,  what  he  might  have  been  ;  his  madness — his  stupidity — his  ‘  d — d 
ill  luck.’  His  throat  was  parched,  and  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  hit 
mouth ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Livingstone  pressed  him  for  an  answer,  he  could 
onty  gasp  out,  ‘  It  cannot — cannot  be.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  ‘  I  shall  only  make  one  effoi’t  to  shake 
your  determination,  and  that  is,  the  sight  of  the  lady  herself’;  and  before 
the  unfortunate  victim  could  expostulate  the  old  gentleman  had  left  the 
room. 

“  Gerald  felt  disposed  to  rush  out  of  the  house  ;  but  the  dread  of  offend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  so  losing  what  appeared  his  only  chance  of  escape 
from  utter  destitution,  prevented  him.  So  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  va¬ 
cantly  upon  the  door  till  it  opened ;  aud  Mr.  Livingstone,  pushing  in  Emily, 
cried,  ‘  There,  look  at  her;  and  if  you  don’t  like  her,  why  I  must  try  and 
get  you  fifty  pounds  a  year  at  the  India  House,  to  keep  you  from  starving. 

“  The  door  was  shut,  the  old  man  gone,  and  the  young  people  in  each 
other’s  arms  in  a  second.  Emily  forgot  the  neglect — Gerald  forgot  the  wife: 
young  loves,  past  scenes,  were  alone  remembered.  Emily  was  all  happi¬ 
ness.  Gerald  was  in  a  delirium  ;  it  was  too  much  for  his  brain ;  he  pressed 
her  convulsively  to  his  heart,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.  Emily  felt 
how  he  loved,  and  thought  how  he  must  have  suffered ;  and  she  tried  to 
calm  him  and  lead  him  into  conversation,  but  in  vain. 

“  Some  time — they  knew  not  how  long — had  passed  in  these  wild  trans¬ 
ports,  when  the  door  again  opened,  aud  Mr.  Livingstone  entered  with  parch¬ 
ments  and  papers  in  his  hand.  ‘  Come  !  ’  said  he,  ‘  you  have  years  of  love 
and  lovemakiug  before  you — this  evening  must  be  mine.  It’s  long  since 
I  have  made  anybody  happy ;  and  now  that  I  hope  I  have  done  it 
completely,  you  must  come  up-stairs  to  the  drawingroom,  and  let 
me  enjoy  the  sight  of  my  work.  First,  however,  before  we  go,  I  will  put 
this  deed  in  your  hand,  Gerald — it  is  your  wife’s  marriage  settlement  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  I  have  chosen  to  vest  the  property  in  her,  rather 
than  in  you,  for  various  reasons.  One  is,  that  I  know  her  better,  and  am 
attached  to  her ;  another,  that  I  am  aware,  from  your  own  confessions,  that 
she  is  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  it.  But  a  good  husband  need  very  seldom 
complain  of  this  sort  of  arrangement :  few  women  are  so  ungenerous  as  to 
make  him  feel  any  difference ;  and  I  am  sure  Emily  Dering  will  not  be  one 
of  them  !  ’  ” 

“  Emily  turned  a  sweet  smile  of  assurance  on  Gerald ;  but  his  lips  were 
compressed,  and  his  features  ghastly. 

“  ‘  Come,’  continued  Mr.  Livingstone,  ‘  they  are  waiting  tea  for  us  ;  let  us 
go  up -stairs  ’  :  and  he  gave  Emily  his  arm.  ‘  lie  member,  Gerald,’  said  he, 
tapping  the  young  man  on  the  back — ‘  remember,  when  I  die,  she  will  ba 
my  heir.’ 

“  Silently  and  mechanicallv,  Gerald  followed  to  the  drawingroom,  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  took  his  seat,  and  went  through  the  dumb 
show  of  the  tea-table.  Everybody  was  struck  with  his  countenance  and 
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strange  demeanour,  except  Nickv,  who  never  observed  anything.  Mr.  Li¬ 
vingstone  thought  that  this  sudden  heap  of  joy  had  crushed  him  for  the 
moment.  ‘  He  will  be  all  right  tomorrow,’  whispered  he  to  Mr.  Miller  : 
but  the  lawyer’s  sagacity  and  Emily's  affection  were  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
The  former  was  completely  puzzled — he  began  to  doubt  his  attachment  to 
Emily  ;  but  she,  strong  in  her  conviction  from  what  had  passed  below,  was 
sure  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  was  not  that  that  was  affecting  him  so 
strangely  ;  and,  time  womanlike,  she  felt  that  any  other  wo  must  be  light 
and  remediable.  So  she  tried  to  cheer  him ;  smiled  on  him,  gave  him  sweet 
loving  looks;  and  when  they  took  their  leave,  and  he  handed  her  into  Mr. 
Miller’s  carriage,  she  pressed  his  hand  tenderly,  and  bade  him  ‘see  her  , 
tomorrow.’ 

“  Gerald  went  home,  knocked  at  his  father-in-law’s  door,  and,  on  being 
admitted,  asked  for  a  night  candlestick,  and  ascended  to  his  room  ;  locked 
himself  in,  loaded  his  pistols,  put  one  in  his  mouth,  and  blew  out  his  brains. 
The  report  brought  up  the  family  ;  but  when  the  door  was  broken  open  he 
was  dead. 

“His  wife  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  bringing  a  child  into  the 
world ;  for  which  Emily  amply  provided ;  and  when  some  years  had  elapsed, 
and  her  grief  and  regret  had  subsided,  she  married  Charles  Miller.” 


CASSELS’S  EIDOLON"  AND  OTHEB  POEMS.* 

This  volume  exhibits  very  considerable  ability  in  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  poem,  but  the  writer  does  not  succeed  iu 
producing  the  poem  itself.  His  verse  is  easy,  sweet,  and  flowing  ; 
his  imagery  rich  and  appropriate  ;  many  passages  have  the  vital 
power  which  is  called  poetical  spirit ;  but  the  longer  poems  want 
subject,  and  that  disposition,  and  relation  of  parts  which  is  called 
structure.  This  deficiency  may  originate  in  a  want  of  originality 
or  independence  of  mind ;  for  although  Mr.  Cassels  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  imitator,  his  verses  continually  recall  the  idea  of  some  other 
writer,  especially  of  Heats  or  Shelley.  This,  no  doubt,  argues  the 
absence  of  that  property  of  genius  which  by  making  everything 
its  own  that  it  looks  upon  produces  congruity  iu  its  works ;  hut 
the  faults  of  Mr.  Cassels  iu  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  involve  errors  of  a  more  tangible  kiud,  which  could  have  been 
remedied  by  judgment. 

There  are  three  leading  poems  in  the  volume;  Eidolon,  Alceste, 
and  Pygmalion.  Eidolon,  “  or  the  Course  of  a  Soul,”  is  designed 
to  trace  the  mental  career  of  a  poet,  and  in  so  doing  to  illustrate 
several  incidental  morals, — as  that  action,  not  contemplation,  is 
the  end  of  life  ;  and  that  difficulties  and  sorrows  are  necessary  to 
form  the  character.  There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  these  ge¬ 
neral  ideas  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  rather  strange 
and  fanciful  than  deriving  novelty  or  force  from  a  well-chosen  em¬ 
bodiment.  The  poem  is  allegorical  without  an  allegory.  The  poet 
or  soul  is  placed  in  a  desert  island,  where  he  is  supposed  to  he  trained 
by  conversation  with  a  “  spirit,”  as  well  as  by  observation  of  the 
nature  around  him  and  by  reflection  ;  but  in  fact  the  greater  part 
is  foregone  conclusion — he  tells  to  the  spirit  what  he  has  known  or 
felt  already.  There  are  descriptive  and  reflective  passages  of  great- 
power  and  beauty  in  the  poem ;  but  there  is  such  an  absence  of 
human  interest  in  a  fiction  which  is  to  illustrate  human  character, 
and  the  fiction  itself  is  so  improbable  and  ill-constructed,  that  Eido¬ 
lon  is  another  example  of  good  materials  marred  by  a  bad  design. 

Alceste  is  founded  upon  the  well-known  story  in  which  a  wife 
buried  alive  and  awaking-  from  her  trance  returns  to  her  husband, 
and  is  repulsed  by  him  in  an  agony  of  superstitious  terror ;  she 
experiences  a  like  rejection  from  her  family ;  and  then  takes  re¬ 
fuge  with  a  former  lover,  to  whom  the  Pope  adjudges  her  when 
the  question  is  raised.  Whether  fact  or  fiction,  the  story  should 
be  left  where  it  was  found ;  for  it  is  not  pleasing  in  its  images,  and 
is  too  extreme  of  its  kind  to  touch  any  general  sympathy — indeed, 
altogether  unfitted  for  purposes  of  art,  although  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
did  select  it  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  Mr.  Cassels  seems  to  have 
added  some  minor  features  ;  one  of  which  is  that  the  father  sells 
his  daughter  to  a  deformed  suitor,  to  cover  losses  at  play ;  another 
is  the  appearance  of  the  true  lover  as  the  procession  passes  from 
church,  which  he  stops  and  bullies ;  a  third  is,  that  the  wife  is 
supposed  to  die  on  her  wedding-day.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
genius  could  impart  nature  and  interest  to  such  an  anomalous  sub¬ 
ject,  any  more  than  to  various  similar  tales  that  originated  in  a 
totally  different  state  of  manners,  morals,  and  opinion.  Neither 
is  the  darker  part  of  the  tale  well  adapted  to  the  powers  of  Mr. 
Cassels,  which  are  best  fitted  to  paint  the  beautiful.  The  opening 
scene  of  Alceste  is  an  example  of  his  descriptive  talent. 

“  There  was  a  garden  sloping  to  the  West, 

Smooth’d  downward  from  the  giant  Apennines, 

The  serried  outlines  of  whose  hoary  crest 

Blent  with  the  distant  heavens  in  mystic  lines, 

At  eventide  with  golden  splendours  drest, 

When  the  red  sun  its  farewell  greeting  shines ; 

A  palace  topp’d  it,  from  whose  terraced  height 
Wound  a  broad  stair  of  marble,  snowy  white. 

“  And  paths  went  wandering  beneath  the  sweep 

Of  orange  boughs  and  trelliced  vines,  whose  leaves 
Gave  in  their  parting  many  a  transient  peep 
Of  the  blue  sky,  as  through  soft-tinted  eaves  ; 

And  oft  they  led"  to  arbours  shaded  deep 
As  are  the  nooks  the  mid- way  forest  weaves, 

And  carven  forms  of  nymphs  and  dryads  gleam’d 
Through  leafy  screens,  as  thougli  a  poet  dream’ d. 

“  A  fountain  rippled  in  the  midst,  aud  threw 

Coolness  into  the  sky  ;  the  sculptor’s  thought, 

A  quaint  conceit — Aurora  flinging  dew 
Upon  the  earth — the  marble  finely  wrought, 

Till  through  the  Iris-tinted  drops  it  grew 

Warm  with  existence,  all  its  fair  limbs  fraught 
With  grace  and  motion — ’twas  a  tiling  so  human, 

Tlie  heart  forgot  the  goddess  in  the  woman. 

*  Eidolon,  or  the  Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  I’oems.  By  Walter  It.  Cassels. 
Published  by  Pickering. 


“  Beside  the  marge  of  this  fair  fountain  stood 
A  maiden  tranced  with  its  melting  sound  ; 

For  rillet  murmurs  are  to  pensive  mood 
Sweet  as  the  rain-drops  to  the  thirsty  ground. 

Alas  !  that  youth  so  soon  should  feel  the  rude 
And  merciless  stinging  of  cold  sorrow’s  wound; 

That  Nature’s  sweetest  melodics  should  gain 
The  heart’s  full  rapture  through  the  ear  of  pain. 

“  She  was  a  maiden  in  whose  gentle  mien 
The  spirit  mirror’d  all  its  fairest  hues, 

As  on  the  undimm’d  summer  sky  serene 

The  noonday  sun  its  golden  splendour  strews ; 

Her  deep  blue  eye  o’eriiowed  with  tender  sheen, 

Like  sadness  through  whose  frame  soft  smiles  infuse, 

Whilst  on  her  lip  expression  rippling  lajq 
And  limn’d  in  silence  what  the  soul  would  say.” 

Pygmalion  is  founded  upon  the  classical  fiction,  and  some  moral 
j  about  the  endurance  of  beauty  is  intended  to  be  grounded  upon  it. 
The  tale  gives  a  picture  of  the  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Cyprus 
points  the  struggles  of  a  lofty  but  rugged  nature,  such  as  Pyg¬ 
malion  is  described,  to  find  something  loveable  among  the  beauties 
of  the  island  ;  his  recurrence  to  his  art  when  he  fails  ;  and  finally, 
his  dissatisfaction  writh  the  marble  he  has  created,  till  it  is  endowed 
with  life.  The  piece  is  not  the  best  of  the  three,  for  it  has  the 
dreamy  vagueness  of  Heats,  and  occasionally  a  touch  of  childish¬ 
ness  such  as  belongs  to  the  affectedly  simple  school;  but  it  has  pas¬ 
sages  of  merit, — as  this  description  of  Cyprus  and  the  life  led  there. 
“  Amid  it  riseth  Olympus, 

Stately  and  grand  as  the  throne  of  the  gods, 

And  the  island  sleeps  ’neath  its  shadow 
Like  a  fair  babe  ’neatli  the  care  of  its  father. 

Streams  clear  as  the  diamond. 

Evermore  wander  around  it, 

Like  the  vein.’  d  tide  through  our  members, 

(Juick  with  the  blessings  of  beauty, 

And  health  and  verdurous  pleasure, 

Filling  with  yellow  sheaves 
And  plenty  the  bosom  of  Ceres ; 

Calling  forth  flowers  from  the  slumbering  earth, 

Like  thoughts  from  the  dream  of  a  poet, 

Till  the  island  throughout  is  a  garden, 

The  child  and  the  plaything  of  summer. 

“  In  luscious  clusters  the  fruit  hangs 
In  the  sunshine,  melting  away 
From  sweetness  to  sweetness  ; 

The  grapes  clustering  ’mid  leaves, 

That  give  their  bright  hue  to  the  eye 
Like  the  setting  of  rubies  ; 

The  nectarines  and  the  pomegranates 
Glowing  with  crimson  ripeness, 

And  the  orange  trees  with  their  blossoms 
Tielding  sweet  odour  to  every  breeze, 

As  the  incense  flows  from  the  censer. 

“  The  air  is  languid  with  pleasure  and  love, 

Lulling  the  sense  to  dreams  Elysian, 

Making  life  seem  a  glorious  trance, 

Full  of  bright  visions  of  heaven, 

Safe  from  the  touch  of  reality, 

Toil  none — w-o  none — pain, 

Wild  and  illusive  as  sleep-revelations. 

Time  to  be  poured  like  wine  from  a  chalice 
Sparkling  and  joyous  for  ay, 

Drain’d  amid  mirth  and  music, 

The  brows  circled  with  ivy, 

And  the  goblet  at  last  like  a  gift 
Thrust  in  the  bosom  of  slumber. 

“  Thus  are  the  people  of  Cyprus ; 

Young  men  and  old  making  holyday, 

Decking  them  daintily  forth 
In  robes  of  Sidonian  purple ; 

The  maidens  all  beauteous,  but  wanton, 

Foolishly  flinging  youth’s  gifts, 

Its  jewels — its  richest  adornment, 

Like  dross  on  the  altar  of  pleasure  ; 

Letting  the  worm  of  mortality 
Eat  out  their  hearts  till  they  bear 
Only  the  semblance  of  angels.” 

There  are  minor  poems  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  hardly 
any  of  them  complete  or  satisfying.  That  there  is  poetical  power 
in  Mr.  Cassels  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  it  will  require  time,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  to  produce  true 
poetry. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

The  Devil  in  Turkey  ;  or  Scenes  in  Constantinople.  By  Stefanos  Xenos. 
Translated  from  the  Author’s  unpublished  Greek  manuscript,  by  Henry 
Corpe.  First  Series.  In  three  volumes. 

Light  and  Darkness  ;  or  Mysteries  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe, 
Author  of  “  The  Night-side  of  Nature,”  &c.  In  three  volumes. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland.  In  three  Parts.  By  Asenath  Nicholson, 
of  New  York. 

[Asenath  Nicholson  is  a  sort  of  New  York  Elizabeth  Fry  in  a  small  way, 
who  has  been  travelling  in  Ireland  distributing  her  own  means  and  the 
means  furnished  her  by  the  contributions  of  her  country-people  in  relieving 
the  Irish.  Of  the  spirit  which  prompts  such  kindness  and  exertions  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  another  matter  when  we  are  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  on  a  book  in  which  a  visit  to  Ireland  is  made  an  excuse 
for  rehashing  the  exhausted  subjects  of  Ireland’s  history  and  wrongs  and  her 
real  or  fabulous  antiquities.  The  part  devoted  to  the  account  of  what  the 
writer  actually  saw  is  better  than  the  compiled  portions ;  hut  Asenath  Nich¬ 
olson  is  unfit  to  write  a  book.  There  is  no  method  in  her  plan,  no  coherence 
in  her  arrangement ;  her  manner  is  discursive,  and  she  has  that  want  of 
retenue  which  distinguishes  her  country.] 

The  Military  Topography  of  Continental  Europe.  From  the  French  of 
M.  Th.  Lavallee.  Edited  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
(Parker’s  Military  Manuals.) 

[Lavallee’ s  original  work  consists  of  three  sections;  one  relating  to  physi- 
!  ca  ,  another  to  historical,  and  the  third  to  military  geography.  Substitutes 
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for  the  first  and  second  sections  can  be  readily  found  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  better  books.  Of  the  military  branch  we  have  no  counterpart ;  and 
M essrs.  Parker  have  included  it  in  then-  Military  Library,  with  various  omis¬ 
sions,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  editor,  Colonel  Jackson. 

The  volume  is  a  topographical  text-book  on  the  geography  of  Continental 
Europe  considered  in  reference  to  its  bearings  on  military  movements. 
Its  usefulness  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  studied  with  the 
aid  of  maps,  and  expanded  as  it  were  by  the  resources  of  the  military  student, 
and  a  reference  to  the  campaigns  that  have  been  made  over  the  particular 
ground.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  well-classified  and  clearly-pre¬ 
sented  facts ;  the  necessary  dryness  of  which  is  occasionally  relieved  by  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  battles  fought  upon  the  particular  localit}'.] 

History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Tear.  With 
Questions  for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  and  a  Map  of 
the  Country,  showing  iii  colour  the  English  Possessions  in  1165-1153. 
Edited  by  Henry  White,  B.A.,  &c. 

[A  well-planned  and  well-executed  book  ;  the  attention  of  the  reader  being 
directed  rather  to  the  striking  characters  and  determining  events  in  French 
history  than  occupied  with  a  crowd  of  small  facts.  The  scale  is  gradually 
extended  as  the  subjects  approach  the  modem  period.  Thus,  the  history  of 
France  from  the  .Revolution  occupies  more  than  half  the  book.] 

An  Elementary  Coarse  of  Practical  Mathematics,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  James  Elliot. 

[Designed  to  supply  all  that  is  wanted  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars, 
who  study  the  subject  merely  as  one  branch  of  a  general  education ;  or  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  peculiarly 
to  mathematics.  Algebra  is  the  subject  of  this  volume.] 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Volume  XI.  Siegen, 
Ludwig  Yon — Thebes. 

[A  variety  of  interesting  and  well- digested  papers  will  he  found  in  this 
volume ;  among  them,  a  good  life  of  Swift,  and  numerous  geographical 
articles.] 

Illustrated  Works. 

Vestiges  of  Old  London.  By  John  Wykeham  Archer.  Part  IV. 

[The  subject  of  the  present  number  is  the  Wall  of  Loudon,  as  it  was  in  its 
first  and  its  palmy  state  ;  with  plates  of  such  fragments  as  still  exist  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  The  idea  of  making  an  entire  feature  like  the 
wall  the  subject  of  a  number,  and  illustrating  it  by  existing  remains,  is 
good ;  had  a  little  more  life  been  thrown  into  the  execution  it  had  been 
better.] 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspere  Illustrated. 

[A  collection  of  eight  designs,  with  a  frontispiece  and  seven  pages  containing 
the  separate  parts  of  the  text,  surrounded  by  ornamental  borders.  The  bor¬ 
ders  are  engraved  by  Edward  Goodall,  after  Maclise ;  the  other  eight  designs 
are  engraved  by  Thomson,  Jackson,  and  S.  Williams,  after  designs  by  Mul- 
ready,  Wilkie,  Collins,  A.  E.  Chalon,  Abraham  Cooper,  Calcott,  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  'and  Hilton — all  on  wood.  All  are  spirited  and  interesting.  The  most 
original  is  Mulready’s  design,  which  presents  in  one  view,  ingeniously 
grouped  in  characteristic  action,  all  the  seven  ages  together.  Landseer’s 
Pantaloon  surveying  himself  in  a  glass,  whether  admiringly  or  regretfully, 
or  both,  is  a  telling  scrap  of  satire  far  beyond  the  general  run  of  designs  on 
this  overdone  subject.] 

New  Periodical. 

King's  College  Magazine ;  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Collegiate  Journal. 
No.  I.  New  Series. 

[A  highly  creditable  first  number.  The  papers  display  variety,  good  writing, 
critical  judgment,  and  some  of  them  matter  adapted  to  the  business  of  life, 
not  the  mere  cleverly  disguised  ideas  of  previous  essayists  and  article- writers. 
Among  the  papers  are  essays,  reviews,  tales,  poetry,  and  scientific  informa¬ 
tion,  with  a  popular  cast.  H  King's  College  Magazine  aims  at  extending  it¬ 
self  much  beyond  the  collegiate  circle,  it  might  be  well  to  let  both  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  then-  treatment  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  contemporary  facts  and 
opinions,  especially  where  something  contemporary  seems  to  be  in  the 
writer’s  eye.  Whether  so  or  not,  however,  contemporaneousness  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  world  has  outgrown  the  day  of  scholastic  generalities.] 

Pamphlets. 

Catholicity,  Spiritual  and  Intellectual,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wilson,  M.A., 
late  Minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  Norwich. 

Thirty-nine  Reasons  why  the  Clergy  ought  not  to  Subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  nor  any  other  form  of  words.  By  Alexander  Q.  CL 
Craufurd,  M.A.,  &c. 

Bishop  Berkeley  on  the  Homan  Catholic  Controversy  A  Letter  to  Sir 
John  James,  Bart.,  written  in  1711,  by  the  Right  Reverend  George 
Berkeley,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne".  Edited  by  the  Reverend 
James  S.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  &c. 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Scottish  Univer¬ 
sities  as  compared  with  those  of  England,  &c.  By  Robert  Couper 
Black,  M  A. 

A  Suggestive  Manual  ( Part  First )  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  a  Preliminary  Lecture,  delivered  June  22,  1850,  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square.  By  C.  S.  Freeman,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  &c. 

Evidence  of  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  consider  the  Laws  relating  to 
Parochial  Assessments,  in  the  Session  of  1850. 

Past,  and  Present  Delusions  in  the  Political  Economy  and  consequent 
Errors  in  the  Legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Alexander 
Gibbon,  Esq. 

Music. 

Among  the  few  noticeable  musical  publications  at  this  barren  season,  there 
are  two  Italian  songs  by  Signor  Felice  Ronconi,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
singer  and  late  Parisian  impresario.  One  is  a  canzone,  entitled  “  L’occhio 
ceruleo,”— very  simple,  graceful,  and  tender:  the  other,  a  romanza  called 
“La  Mestizia,”  is  more  extended  and  elaborate,  containing  some  fine  modu¬ 
lations,  which  give  strength  to  its  melancholy  expression.  Both  these  mas¬ 
terly  pieces  belong  rather  to  the  Italian  school  of  the  last  century  than  to 
that  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  also  a  pretty  ballad,  “He  look’d  hack  on  his  native  glen,”  com¬ 
posed  by  Miss  Emilie  Maceroni,  daughter  (we  undertand)  of  the  late  Colonel 
Maceroni.  The  words  are  Scotch,  and  written  with  feeling ;  and  the  melo¬ 
dy,  though  without  affecting  any  national  peculiarity,  expresses  very  hap¬ 
pily  the  sentiment  of  the  verses. 

Mr.  Novello  continues  his  cheap  serials,  which  we  have  already  described. 
We  have  before  us  four  numbers  of  his  Glee-Hive  ;  consisting  of  four  of  the 
finest  ^English  glees  and  madrigals, — Webbe’s  “Swiftly  from  the  mountain’s 
brow,”  Benet’s  “ All  creatures  now  are  merry-minded,”  Spofforth’s  “Come 
bounteous  May,”  and  Stafford  Smith’s  “Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flow¬ 
er”  ;  clearly  and  beautifully  printed,  and  sold  for  threepence  and  fourpence 
each. 

Another  meritorious  cheap  serial  has  been  commenced,  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  It  is  called  The  School  and  Family  Book  of  Part 


Music ;  and  is  edited  by  C.  W.  Martin,  resident  music-master  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  College,  and  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Battersea.  It  was  in  the  Batter¬ 
sea  Training  School  that  Mr.  Hullah  commenced  his  useful  labours,  and  the 
present  publication  shows  that  Mr.  Martin  is  well  qualified  to  follow  his  foot¬ 
steps.  The  number  before  us  contains  part-songs  by  Dr.  Rogers,  Attwood, 
Hilton,  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Martin  himself ;  which  last  are  written  with  purity 
and  good  taste,  and  are  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  young  singers. 


TIIE  ARTS. 

del  a  rociie’s  napoleon  in  tile  alps. 

The  picture  of  Paul  Delaroche,  representing  Napoleon  first  crossing  the 
Alps,  has  been  on  view  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominie  Col- 
naghi,  before  being  engraved  by  M.  Franqois.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  also  one  of  the  finest  that  wc  have  seen  from  Dela- 
roche’s  vigorous  hand. 

The  scene  is  a  pass  in  the  Alps,  in  the  region  of  snow  and  icy  winds. 
The  young  General,  in  the  costume  which  is  identified  with  him,  is 
seated  carelessly  on  a  mule,  which  is  coming  towards  you,  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  as  though  the  spectator  were  descending,  and  so  meeting  the  French 
leader  in  his  ascent.  A  sturdy  guide  walks  beside  the  mule ;  but  his 
figure  is  almost  hidden  by  the  animal.  A  sombre  winter  light  from  the 
low  sun  casts  a  tall  shadow  of  the  group  on  the  rock  near  them.  Be¬ 
hind,  scarcely  rising  into  view,  is  an  officer  on  horseback,  the  horse  led 
by  a  guide  :  the  officer’s  head  is  bent  down,  his  hand  holding  on  the  hat 
which  the  wind  has  nearly  carried  off.  These  are  all  the  figures ;  that  of 
Napoleon  alone  fully  displayed  to  the  view.  The  others,  men  and  beasts, 
are  intent  on  conquering  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  and  of  the  incle¬ 
ment  mountain  atmosphere.  Napoleon,  insensible  to  those  passing 
troubles,  seems  to  glance  at  you  as  you  go  by,  hut  not  to  look  at  you — 
rather  into  the  far  future.  His  countenance  is  mild  and  placid,  hut  in  it 
arc  traces  of  careworn  anxiety,  quiet  self-confidence,  and  pleased  hope. 

In  execution  the  picture  is  among  Delaroche’s  best.  You  must  grant 
him  a  certain  defect  of  keeping,  which  magnifies  details  in  a  sort  of  heavy 
emphasis ;  and  also  a  kind  of  leathery  brown  tint,  which  adulterates  even 
the  greys :  but,  with  that  allowance,  the  colouring  is  prosaically  true. 
The  action  of  the  mule  and  his  attendant — energetic,  plodding,  patient — 
is  admirable.  The  drifting  snow,  the  tossing  garments,  the  trappings 
blown  straight  in  the  winds,  are  accessories  which  support  the  main  de¬ 
sign — as  fine  instrumentation  sets  forth  the  melody. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  15th  September,  at  the  Seigneurial  House,  St.  Hilaire,  Canada  East,  the 
Lady  of  Major  Campbell,  late  of  the  Seventh  Hussars,  of  a  daughter. 

Ou  the  27th,  at  Florence,  the  Lady  Methuen,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  3d  October,  at  Cork,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lauriston  Kneller,  of  a  son. 

On  the  5th,  at  the  Manorhouse,  Erchfont,  the  Lady  Charlotte  Watson  Taylor,  of 
a  son. 

On  the  7th,  at  Longford  Castle,  the  Viscountess  Folkestone,  of  a  son,  ■which  only 
survived  a  short  time. 

On  the  7th,  atStrowel  Lodge,  Roseneath,  Dumbartonshire,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  P. 

E.  Craigie,  C.B.,  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  8th,  at  Hull,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  Tenth  Regiment, 
of  a  son. 

On  the  9tli,  at  Dittisliam,  Devon,  the  Lady  Henry  Kerr,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  9th,  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  the  Lady  Georgiana  Codrington,  of  a  son  and 
heir. 

On  the  10th,  in  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Passy,  of  a  soil. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  21st  September,  at  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Edward  Hamilton  Sterling,  Esq., 

F. R.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Annie  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  William  Nugent  Glascock,  R.N. 

On  the  1st  October,  at  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  John  Halliday,  Esq.,  of  Akyab,  Ar- 
racan,  to  Jane  Meliora,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Michael  Halliday,  R.N. 

On  the  3d,  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  George  Drury,  Esq., 
R.M.,  second  son  of  the  late  Captain  Drury,  R.N.,  to  Jesse,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Harry  Pigou,  Esq.,  of  the  Third  Dragoon  Guards. 

On  the  3d,  at  Lee,  Kent,  Frederic  Morris,  Esq.,  Dacre  Park,  Lee,  to  Amelia  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smithers,  of  Greenwich. 

On  the  5th,  at  Hever  Church,  Kent,  the  Rev.  William  Wilberforce  Battye,  Rector  of 
Ilever,  to  Harriet  Dorothea,  the  only  daughter  of  Edmund  Wakefield  Meade  Waldo, 
Esq»i,  of  Hever  Castle  and  Stonewall  Park,  in  the  same  county. 

On  the  8th,  at  Wonston,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pyne,  A.M.,  Incumbent  of  Hook,  Surrey, 
to  Rosanne  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  R.  D.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  Michael’s,  Chester  Square,  John  Cuxson,  Esq.,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  John  Cuxson,  Esq.,  ShifFnal,  Salop,  to  Julia  Lady  Blake,  Relict  of  the  late 
Sir  Valentine  Blake,  Bart. 


DEATHS. 

On  the  21st  June,  at  Lahore,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Augustus  Mee,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  N.I.,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Mee,  Esq.,  of  Allsop’s 
Terrace;  in  his  45th  year. 

On  the  lltli  September,  at  a  village  on  the  mountains,  near  Beyrout,  Syria,  of  fever, 
after  a  few  days’  illness,  Peter,  only  son  of  Peter  Cox,  Esq.,  of  Beaminster,  Dorset; 
in  his  23d  year. 

On  the  2d  October,  at  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Northamptonshire,  Lady  Senhouse  l 
in  her  80th  year. 

On  the  2d,  at  Filey,  near  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  Henry  William  Bowles  Daubeney, 
B.A.,  Rector  of  Kirk  Bramwith,  near  Doncaster,  and  second  son  of  Major-General 
ral  Henry  Daubeney,  K.H. ;  in  his  37th  year. 

On  the  2d,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Dury,  Westmill  Rectory,  Herts  ;  in  his  61st  year. 

On  the  3d,  Henrietta,  the  Wife  of  TrafFord  Trafford,  Esq.,  of  Ouglitington  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  third  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Thomas  Delves  Broughton,  Bart., 
of  Doddington  Hall;  in  her  78th  year. 

On  the  4th,  at  Edinburgh,  Colonel  Holman  Custance. 

On  the  4th,  at  Worlington  Rectory,  Mildenlia  1,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  James  Gibson  t 
in  his  66th  year. 

On  the  5th,  in  Clarges  Street,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  JamesStevenson  Barns,  K.C.B* 
and  K.C.,  Colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment. 

On  the  5th,  at  Lanesborough  Lodge,  Belturbct,  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Lanesborough. 

On  the  5th,  in  Alfred  Place,  Bedford  Square,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hawker,  Widow  of 
Joseph  Hawker,  Esq.,  late  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms ;  in  her  90th  year. 

Lately,  ill  South  Audley  Street,  Captain  George  Poulctt,  of  her  Majesty’s  Fifty- 
fourth  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  eldest  soil  of  the  lion.  Vice-Admiral  Poulelt;  in  his 
30th  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Oct.  8.— 9th  Regt.  of  Light  Drags.— Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  J.  II.  Grant, 
C.B.  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  without  purchase,  vice  Fullerton,  dec.;  Capt.  A.  Spottiswoode 
to  be  Major,  vice  Grant;  Lieut.  W.  W.  W.  llumblcy  to  be  Capt.  vice  Spottiswoode ; 
Cornet  R.  Sutherland  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Humbley;  Regimental  Sergt.-Major  R.  Mills 
to  be  Cornet,  vice  Sutherland.  13th  Light  Drags. — Lieut.  T.  II.  Goad  to  be  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Borrow'es,  who  retires;  Cornet  the  Hon.  J.  W.  II.  Hutchinson  to 
be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Goad.  Coldstream  Regt.  of  Foot  Guards — Ensign  and 
Lieut,  the  Hon.  P.  R.  B.  Feilding  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Ilalkett,  who  resigns  the  Adjutan¬ 
cy  only.  11th  Ilcgt.  of  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  R.  Hotham,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Segrave,  appointed  to  the  96th  Foot.  12th  Foot — Lieut* 
J.  W.  Espinasse  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet  Major  Moore,  dec. ;  En¬ 
sign  R.  Nasmyth  Irving  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Espinasse;  Gent.  Cadet  J.  D.  Travers, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Irving.  15th  Foot— Acting- 
Assist.-Surg.  J.  Lamprey,  M.B.  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  O’Flaherty,  promoted  on  the 
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Staff.  21st  Foot— Capt.  A.  Dewar,  from  the  87th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Ring,  who 
exchanges.  27th  Foot— Lieut,  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Pakenham  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  Palmer,  who  retires ;  Ensign  F.  Rhodes  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Paken¬ 
ham.  30th  Foot — Ensign  F.  Luxmore  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Coventry,  who 
retires.  32d  Foot— Lieut  T.  Maunsell  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Major  Balfour,  dec.;  Ensign  W.  L.  Ingles  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Maunsell;  Gent.  Cadet 
C.  R.  Ricketts,  from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Ingles,  56th 
Foot — Gent.  Cadet  W.  A.  Godley,  from  the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be  Ensign, 
without  purchase,  vice  Gray,  who  resigns.  87tli  Foot— Capt.  W.  F.  Ring,  from  the 
21st  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Dewar,  who  exchanges.  96th  Foot— Lieut.  R.  Roney 
to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Clyde,  dec.;  Ensign  W.  A.  Swift  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Roney;  Ensign  O.  S.  Segrave,  from  the  11th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Swift. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Surg.  J.  C.  Minto,  from  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Com¬ 
panies,  to  be  Surg.  vice  W.  C.  Eddie,  who  retires  upon  half-pay. 

Royal  Newfoundland  Companies— Staff  Surg.  of  the  Second  Class  S.M.  Lloyd,  M.D. 
to  be  Surg.  vice  Minto,  appointed  to  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Hospital  Staff— Assist.-Surg.  T.  II.  O’Flaherty,  from  the  15th  Foot,  to  be.  Staff 
Surg.  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Lloyd,  appointed  to  the  Newfoundland  Companies. 

Brevet — Ensign  W.  B.  Castle,  of  the  38th  Regt.  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  doing 
'  duty  at  the  East  India  Company’s  Depot,  at  Worley,  vice  Bourchier,  resigned,  to 
1  have  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of  Ensign  while  so  employed. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Oct.  5. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery. — Brevet  Major  C.H.  Mee 
to  be  Lieut. -Col.  vice  Evans,  dec.;  Brevet  Major  C.  C.  Young  to  be  Capt.  vice  Mee; 
First  Lieut.  F.  C.  Standish  to  be  Second  Capt.  vice  Young;  Second  Lieut.  F.  Carey  to 
be  First  Lieut,  vice  Standish.  The  dates  of  the  promotion  of  the  undermentioned 
■officers  have  been  altered  as  follows:  viz.  Capt.  E.  Price  16th  of  July  1850;  Sec. 
Capt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Yelverton  16th  of  July  1850;  First  Lieut.  R.  II.  R.  Rowley  16th 
of  July  1850;  Sec.  Capt.  G.  II.  Vesey  6th  of  August  1850;  First  Lieut.  \V.  G.  Le 
Mesurier  to  the  6th  of  August  1850. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers— Lieut.-Col.  W.  B.  Tylden  to  be  Col.  vice  Wright,  dec. ; 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  G.  C.  du  Plat  to  be  Lieut.-Col. ;  Brevet  Major  T.  Budgen  to  be 
Lieut.-Col.  vice  Tylden;  Sec.  Capt.  J.  G.  McKerlie  to  be  Capt.  vice  Budgen;  First 
Lieut.  C.  G.  Gray  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  McKerlie;  Sec.  Lieut.  II.  R.  Pelley  to  be 
First  Lieut,  vice  Gray. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  October  8. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Sudbury  and  King,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire,  lace-manu¬ 
facturers — T.  S.  and  C.  S.  Warry,  Liverpool,  chemists — Hulme  and  Mawson,  Man¬ 
chester,  attornies — W.  and  A.  Tritton,  Hythe,  woollendrapers — B.  and  B.  Field, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  watch-makers — Keeling  and  Co.  Hanley,  earthenware-manufac¬ 
turers — C.  and  J.  Crowley,  High  Street,  Shadwell,  boot-manufacturers— Beale  and 
•Co.  East  Greenwich,  engineers— Perrey  and  Lutley,  Rye,  contractors — Bctteley  and 
Roberts,  Liverpool,  chain-smiths — Bloor  and  Co.  Taunton,  silk-throwsters — Franklyn 
and  Son,  Great  Carter  Lane,  oilmen — Crocker  and  Co.  Devonport,  proprietors  of  the 
Penlee  slate-quarry — Pigeon  and  Sons,  High  Street,  Southwark,  rectifiers — Ridley 
and  Son,  Felsted,  millers — Somerset  and  West,  Stockport,  cloth-manufacturers — 
Robinson  and  Co.  Gresham  Street,  haberdashers — Greenwood  and  Wainman,  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  engine-builders — Falkingliam  and  Co.  Knaresborough,  coach-builders — 
W.  D.  and  E.  Bailey,  Hartley  Wintney,  Hampshire,  coach-makers — Hudswell  and 
Co.  and  Wild  and  Co.  Thornhill,  miilowners — Bunce  and  Abrehart,  Mitcham, - 
market-gardeners— Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank ;  as  far  as  regards  A.  Cochran, 
M.D.  Auchterarder. 

Bankrupt. — William  Grayson,  Mortlake,  market-gardener,  to  surrender  Oct. 
■23,  Nov.  19:  solicitor,  Fisher,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury;  official  assignee,  Graham. 

Dividends.— Oct.  29,  Vevers,  Cheapside,  woollen-warehouseman— Oct.  29,  Black¬ 
burn,  Minories,  engineer — Oct.  31,  Burghat,  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street,  tailor — 
Oct.  31,  Aplin,  Bicester,  scrivener— Oct.  31,  Ashley,  Fleet  Street,  carrier— Nov.  2, 
Yarnam,  Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  draper — Nov.  2,  Goode,  Hereford,  chemist— Oct. 
31,  Bodington,  Birmingham,  chemist — Oct.  31,  Davies,  Wolverhampton, iron-master — 
Oct.  31,  Cooper  sen.  Wolverhampton,  locksmith— Oct.  31,  Thomas,  Dudley,  iron- 
merchant — Oct.  31,  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  timber-merchant — Oct.  81,  Stoessiger, 
Birmingham,  jeweller. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  tinless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting, — Oct,  30,  Copland,  Union  Street,  Whitechapel,  linendraper— Oct.  30,  Nut- 
tall,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Cawood,  Leeds,  iron-founder;  second  div.  of  4 d. 
any  day  on  or  after  Oct.  15;  Young,  Leeds — Holman,  Wortley,  cloth-manufacturer; 
first  div.  of  5s.  any  day  on  or  after  Oct.  15;  Young,  Leeds— Garrison,  Helperby, 
grocer  ;  second  div.  of  2s.  4 d.  any  day  on  or  after  Oct.  15  ;  Young,  Leeds. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — M'Larty,  Lochranza,  innkeeper,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  6. 


Friday ,  October  11. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Wade  and  Patterson,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  boot¬ 
makers— Hodson  and  Derington,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  manufactureis  of  china — Com 
and  Co.  Burslem,  earthenware-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Edge— M.  G. 
and  C.  A.  Ayres,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square— Church  aud  Vaux,  Park  Street, 
Islington,  oilmen — Park  and  Skaife,  Keighley,  millers — Best  and  Co.  Huddersfield, 
tea-dealers — Gilder  and  Halley,  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  surgeons — 
Randells  and  Co.  and  Howell  and  Co.  Quecnhithe,  malt-factors — Browne  and  Syme, 
Liverpool,  commission-agents — Mott  and  Gibson,  Gracechurch  Street,  tailors  — 
Adams  and  Lomas,  Malloek,  Derbyshire,  general  practitioners  in  medicine — Loner- 
gan  and  Co.  Austinfriars,  merchants;  as  far  as  regards  G.  Scholefield — Johnson  and 
<Jo.  Regent  Street,  hatters;  as  far  as  regards  E.  T.  Johnson— J.  and  S.  Usher,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  soda-water-manufacturers — W.  and  J.  Stevenson,  Johnstone,  grocers. 

Bankrupts. — William  Goode  jun.  Monmouth,  linendraper,  to  surrender  Oct.  23, 
Nov.  22:  solicitor,  Jones,  Size  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  King’s  Arms  Yard 
— JosErn  Worsey  and  James  Biggs,  Aston,  wire-manufacturers,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  26  : 
solicitors,  Caldicott  and  Canning,  Dudley;  Reece,  Birmingham;  official  assignee, 
Whitmore,  Birmingham — Benjamin  Murray,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  farmer,  Oct.  18, 
Nov.  22:  solicitors,  Hartley,  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury ;  Brignal,  Durham  ; 
official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— James  Horsfield,  Wheelock, 
Cheshire,  coal-dealer,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  11  :  solicitors,  Bagshaw  and  Sons,  Manchester; 
Y'atesjun.  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Morgan,  Liverpool. 

Dividends. — Nov.  4,  Rickman,  Hailsliam,  Sussex,  innkeeper — Nov.  4,  Thorneloe, 
High  Street,  Poplar,  grocer — Nov.  4,  Collett,  Hammersmith,  attorney— Nov.  4,  Gar¬ 
dener,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  grocer — Nov.  4,  Good,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  station¬ 
er — Oct.  25,  Amos  and  Sutherland,  St.  Helen’s  Place,  merchants — Nov.  1,  Carter, 
Hornsey  Road,  carpenter — Nov.  1,  Blenkarn,  Chancery  Lane,  bookseller — Nov.  1, 
Thompson,  King  Street,  Camden  Town,  draper — Nov.  1,  Soul,  Tabernacle  Walk, 
bookseller — Nov.  2,  E.  and  J.  Julian,  New  Buckenham,  Norfolk,  grocer— Nov,  4, 
Nash  and  Neale,  Reigate,  bankers — Nov.  2,  Mills,  Hove,  Sussex,  broker — Nov.  4, 
Whitwell,  Mark  Lane,  corn-factor — Nov.  5,  Goldie,  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  dis¬ 
tiller — Nov.  5,  Woods,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  tailor — Nov.  14,  Metford,  Bath, 
wine-merchant — Nov.  4,  Hollis,  Liverpool,  tea-dealer — Nov.  1,  Rogers,  Chester, 
grocer — Nov.  22,  F.  and  C.  Sandars,  Derby,  corn-merchants — Nov.  7,  Perkins,  Co¬ 
ventry,  currier. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  4,  Gill,  Plumber’s  Row,  City  Road,  grocer — Nov.  4,  Claridge,  Brom¬ 
ley  St.  Leonard,  butcher — Nov.  4,  Forster,  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire,  agricultural 
machinist — Nov.  4,  Thompson,  Hope  Terrace,  Notting  Hill,  builder— Nov.  5,  Urry, 
Portsea,  brewer — Nov.  5,  Dean,  Church  Street,  Trinity  Square,  builder — Nov.  5, 
Johnson  and  Co.  Aldermary  Churchyard,  Watling  Street,  tea-dealers — Nov.  2,  Winn, 
Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars  Road,  gasfitter — Nov.  2,  Brown,  Sibson  Green,  Houns¬ 
low  Heath,  victualler — Nov.  2,  Peasegood,  Sheffield,  draper — Nov.  6,  Thomas,  Bryn- 
mawr,  Breconshire,  grocer— Nov.  5,  Thompson,  Morpeth,  spirit-merchant— Nov.  7, 
King,  East  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  builder. 

Declarations  of  Dividends.— R.  and  J.  Campion,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  bankers  ; 
■second  div.  of  Is.  6 d.  on  the  separate  estate  of  R.  Campion,  Oct.  15,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds — Stubbs,  Chapel  Allerton,  Yorkshire,  innkeeper;  first 
div.  of  Is.  9 \d.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds — Jennings,  Ilors- 
forth,  Yorkshire,  corn-miller  ;  second  and  final  div.  of  \d  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday— Hope.  Leeds— Nash  and  Tomlinson,  York,  mustard-manufacturers;  third 
.and  final  div.  of  3 d.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds — Ilepworth, 
Selby,  linen-draper  ;  first  div.  of  5 s.  5 d.  Oct.  15,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Hope, 
Leeds — Ilebblethwaite  and  Hirst,  Halifax,  dyers;  second  div.  ai2\d.  Oct.  15,  or  any 
subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Hope,  Leeds. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — M‘I)onald,  Greenock,  mason,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  5 — Kipling, 
New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  contractor,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  5— Robertson,  Glasgow,  piano¬ 
forte-maker,  Oct.  18,  Nov.  18 -Ross  jun.  Helmsdale,  merchant,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  6— 
Melville  or  Balloch,  Middlefield,  Falkirk,  farmer,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  7 — Macdonald,  Glas¬ 
gow,  commission-agent,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  11 — Dunipace,  Muirhourse, West  Calder,  farm¬ 
er,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  4. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

JFcdnes. 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

96* 

9G§ 

96J 

90S 

96? 

96? 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96* 

9(1  S 

96  J 

96J 

963 

97 

96* ex  d. 

shut 

'shot 

Exchequer  Bills,  l*r7.  per  diem . 

67  pm. 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68 

India  Bonds,  3*  per  Cent . 

88  pm. 

— 

88 

86 

89 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

- 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

108 

Belgian . 

,.4S  - 

92 

Mexican . 

31? 

Ditto . 

0  1  _ 

— 

Michigan . 

90*  ex  d. 
57* 

Buenos  Ayres . 

..6  — 

New  York  (1858)  . . 

93 

101* 

76 

106 

83*  ex  d 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

,.2j  - 

57g 

Peruvian . 

..4*  — 

79*  exd. 

Ditto . 

89  ex  d. 

Portuguese . 

87 

Frencli  . 

..3  — 

57f.  50c. 

Ditto . 

— 

Ditto . 

9 1  f.  ex  d. 

Russian . 

109* 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

73? 

Spanish . 

18? 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

38? 

Kentucky . 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

al 

Maryland  (Sterling)  . . . . 

90 

Venezuela  Active . 

32* 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  'Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

ft* 

6* 

133 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

35 

London  Joint  Stock . 

Great  Western . 

70? 

National  of  Ireland . 

Hull  and  Selby . 

97 

National  Provincial . 

49* 

61 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

83* 

ju  of  London  . . . 

London  and  Black  wall . 

6* 

Mines — 

1153 

44* 

7* 

20  exd. 

South-western . 

67} 

M I SCE LL A N  EO U S — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

16} 

Australian  Agricultural . 

24 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

East  and  West  India . 

141 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

121* 

St.  Katherine . 

80* 

South  Australian  . 

2Q 

271 

m 

271 

421 

33§ 

122 


141 

31| 

151 

39 

27 

79 

70 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  day  of  Oct.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued  . . 

Government  Debt . 

Other  Securities . 

.  2,934,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 

.  15,611,527 

Silver  Bullion . 

£29,831,485 

£29,831,485 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’  Capital . 

Government  Securities 

(in- 

Rest . 

..  10,652,937 

eluding  Dead  "\\  eight  Annuity )  £14,433,637 

Public  Deposits" . 

Other  Securities . 

.  13,389,578 

Other  Deposits . 

Notes  . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin . 

£38,980,924 

£38,980,924 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  108 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  5  01 


METALS.  Per  ton. 


Copper,  British  Cakes  £84 

0 

0  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Iron,  British  Bars  . . . 

.  5 

10 

0  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Lead,  British  Pig. . . . 

.  17 

10 

0  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . 

.  13 

15 

0  . 

.  14 

0 

0 

s. 

Wheat, R.New  30  to 38 

Fine .  38 — 42 

Old;  .  38  —  40 

White . 40  —  41 

Fine .  41  — 43 

Super.  New.  44  —  48 


GRAIN,  Mark 


s.  s. 

Rye . 25  to  26 

Barley .  19  —  20 

Malting  ...  25  —  26 
Malt,  Orel.  ..  48  —  50 

Fine .  50 — 52 

Peas,  Hog _ 29  —  31 


Lane,  Oct.  11. 

$  s. 

Maple . 33  to  34 

White  ....  27  — 29 
Boilers  ...  33 — 34 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Old .  28  —  30 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


Oats,  Feed  . .  15  to  16 
Fine  ..  16  —  17 
Poland  ...  18 — 19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Potato....  21  —  22 
Fine  ..  22 — 23 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN.  |  WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales.  For  the  Week  ending  Sept.  28. 

Wheat  ...  42$.  10:7.  I  Rye  .  25*.  10*7.  Wheat . 42$.  2d.  I  Rye . 26$.  7  d. 

Barley  ....  23  10  Beans  . 29  3  Barley  .  24  5  Beans  . 29  6 

Oats .  17  3  I  Peas  .  29  0  |  Oats  . 16  8  |  Peas . 31  3 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40$.  to  43$. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6 d.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12$.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  31.  16$.  to  41.  2s.  per  ewt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  50$.  to  53$. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain . 44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  70 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4$.  0 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall."  Smithfield.* 

s.  d.  s.  d.  $.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  ..  2  4  to  2  8  to  3  2  .  2  6  to  3  6  to  4  0 

Mutton  2  8  —  3  0  —  3  6  .  3  6  —  3  10  —  4  2 

Veal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  6  —  3  6  —  3  10 

Pork  ..  3  0  —  3  8  —  4  4  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2 

Lamb. .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0  .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 


*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 
Friday.  Monday, 

Beasts.  1,089  .  4,261 

Sheep  .  6,900  .  27,340 

Calves .  370  253 

Pigs ...  510 .  510 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Parnhain  ditto . 


80$.  to  95$. 
90  —  140 
66  —  76 
90  —  130 


W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 


12 d.  to  13*(7. 
11  —  121 
12  —  0 
10*  —  11* 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 
Cumberland.  Smithfield. 


Hay,  Good...  . .  70$.  to  70s.  . . . 

Inferior .  55  —  65  ... 

New .  0  —  0  . . . 

Clover .  78  —  84  . . . 

Wheat  Straw .  24  —  28 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . perewt.  £1  16  3 

Refined  .  I  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4$.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  (6c*'.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  6 

Tees .  16  6 


WlIITECHArEL. 

. .  60s.  to  72*. 

0  —  0 
0  —  0 
. .  65—78 

. .  21  —  23 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0$.  1*7.  to  0$.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  lc/.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  perewt.  66s.  to  105$. 

Good  Ordinary . 4h  —  49$.  G<7. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  27s.  5d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  to  15$.  6 d. 


73 s.  to  75 s. 
50  —  60 
0  —  0 
83  —  85 
22  —  28 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE. 

THE  GRAND  NATIONAL  CONCERTS. 

Tiie  Executive  Committee, Directors,  and  Managers  of  “The 
Grand  National  Concerts  ”  have  the  honour  to  announce  that 
the  First  Series  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next. 

The  Concerts  will  commence  at  Eight  and  terminate  usually 
about  Eleven.  'Flic  Theatre  has  been  entirely  redecorated 
for  these  entertainments. 

In  addition  to  the  following  list, numerous  engagements  are 
pending  with  other  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Artistes,  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

V  ocalists. 

MADEMOISELLE  AN  GDI, 

MISS  TOOLE,  MISS  MESSENT,  MRS.  A.  NEWTON, 
And  MADAME  BISCACCIANTI, 

The  celebrated  Prima  Donna  from  Milan,  who  will  make 
her  First  Appearance  in  England.) 

SIGNOR  CALZOLARI, 

M.  JULES  LF.FORT,  M.  JULES  STOCKHAUSEN, 
MR.  FRANK  BODDA,  and  MR.  SIMS  REEVES. 

Instrumental  Solo  Performers. 

Grand  Pianoforte. 

MISS  GOD  D  Alt  D, 

(Pupil  of  M.  Tlialbcrg,  will  make  her  First  Appearance  in 
Public,) 

M.  CHARLES  HALLE, 

,  Who  will  perform  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  E  flat  with  full 
Orchestral  Accompaniments  on  the  Opening  Night,  and  a 
different  Concerto  on  each  evening  of  liis  engagement,) 
MASTER  HEINRICH  WERNER, 
v Whose  performance  at  Buckingham  Palace  before  her  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  and  at  the  Professional 
Matinees,  lias  been  the  marvel  of  the  whole  musical  world,) 
And  M.  THALBERG, 

(Who  will  introduce  several  New  Morceaux  written 
expressly  for  these  Concerts.) 

Violin. 

MM.  MOLIQUE,  HENRY  BLAGltOYE,  HENRY  COOPER, 
M.  SAINTON,  (Solo  Violinist  to  her  Majesty.) 

An  Engagement  is  also  pending  with  the  renowned  Artiste 
SIGNOR  SIVORI, 

Who  is  on  his  way  to  England  from  the  Havannah. 

Tenor. - MR.  HILL. 

Violoncello. 

MM.  PIATTI,  HAUSMANN,  HANCOCK,  and  ROUSSELOT. 
Double  Bass. 

MM.  ANGLOIS,  ROWLAND,  and  HERR  MULLER, 
(The  celebrated  Contrabassist  from  Darmstadt,  who  will  make 
his  First  Appearance  in  this  country.) 

Ilarp. - MR.  AP  THOMAS  and  MR.  H.  J.  TRUST. 

Concertina. - MR.  R.  BLAGROVE. 

Flute. 

MM.  RICHARDSON,  BRTCCIALDI,  CARTE,  &  REMUSAT. 

Oboe. - MM.  BARRET  and  NICHOLSON. 

Clarionet. - M.  FRANC  (from  the  Grand  Opera,  Brussels) 

and  M.  MAYCOCK. 

Bassoon. — M.  BAUMANN.  I  Cornct-a- Pistons. — M.  ARB  AN. 
Horn. — M.  STEGLICH.  |  Ophi cle ide .— M .  PROSPERE. 

Trombone. — M.  WINTERBOTTOM. 


M.  Molique,  (Principal.)  late 
Kapelmeister  at  Stutgardt. 
Browne,  Royal  Italian  Opera. 
Henry  Cooper,  R.I.O. 

Dando,  R.I.O. 

Dawson,  II.  M.  Theatre. 
Goffrie,  R.I.O. 

H.  Griesbach,  R.I.O 
Hartnagl,  II.M.T. 

Kreutzer,  H.M.T. 

Oury,  H.M.T. 

Patey,  R.I.O. 

Pigott,  H.M.T. 

Shargool,  H.M.T. 

Thirl  wall,  R.I.O. 

Watkins,  R.I.O. 

Zebbini,  R.I.O. 

SECOND  VIOLINS. 
Willy,  (Principal,)  R.I.O. 

W.  Blagrove,  R.I.O. 

Barnett,  II.M.T. 

Hall,  H.M.T. 

Henncn,  H.M.T. 

Jay,  R.I.O. 

Kelly,  R.I.O. 

J.  Lodcr,  R.I.O. 

Marshall,  R.I.O. 
ltidgwav,  H.M.T. 
ltidgwav,  (2,)  H.M.T. 
Schmidt,  H.M.T. 

Tallahce,  H.M.T. 

Thirl  wall,  (2,)  H.M.T. 

Villain,  H.M.T. 

Watsun,  R.I.O. 

TENORS. 

R.Hughcs,  (Principal,  )II.M.T. 
R.  Blagrove,  R.I.O. 

Boden,  H.M.T. 

Calkin,  H.M.T. 

Ganz,  H.M.T. 

Glanvillc,  R.I.O. 

Rice,  H.M.T. 

Trust,  R.I.O. 

Webb,  R.I.O. 

Westlake,  R.I.O. 

VIOLONCELLOS. 
Piatti,  (Principal,)  H.M.T. 
Gardner,  H.M.T. 

Goodban,  R.I.O. 

Guest.,  R.I.O. 

Hancock,  R.I.O. 

Hausmann,  R.I.O. 

W.  Lodcr,  R.I.O 
Lovell  Phillips,  R.I.O. 
Roussclot,  Beethoven  Quar- 
tett  Society. 

Thorley,  T.R.  Manchester. 


DOUBLE  BASSES. 
Anglois,  (Principal,)  H.M.T. 
Casolani,  R.I.O. 

Castell,  R.I.O. 

Mount,  R  I.O. 

Muller,  Grand  Opera,  Darm¬ 
stadt,  (his  First  Appear¬ 
ance.) 

Percival,  H.M.T. 

Piekaert,  H.M.T. 

Pratten,  R.I.O. 

Rowland,  R.I.O. 

Russell,  H.M.T. 

Severn,  R.I.O. 

HARPS. 

Ap  Thomas,  H.M.T. 

H.  J.  Trust,  R.I.O. 

FLUTES. 

Richardson,  Flautist  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

Briccialui,  La  Seala,  Milan. 

PICCOLO. 

Remusat,  H.M.T. 

OBOES. 

Barret,  R.I.O. 

Nicholson,  R.I.O. 

CLARIONETS. 

M.  Franc,  G.O.  Brussels. 
Maycoek,  H.M.T. 

BASSOONS. 
Baumann,  R.I.O. 

Larkin,  R.I.O. 

HORNS. 

Steglich,  II.M.T. 

Blanginn. 

Calcott,  H.M.T. 

Calcottjun.  H.M.T. 

TRUMPETS. 

Zeiss,  H.M.T. 

Davis,  H.M.T. 

CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
Arban,  Conservatoire,  Paris. 

TROMBONES. 

Marin,  H.M.T. 

King,  H.M.T. 

Wintcrbottom,  H.M.T. 

OPHICLEIDE. 
Prospere,  R.I.O. 

TIMPANI. 

Chipp,  R.I.O. 

BASS  DRUM  AND 
CYMBALS, 
nineliey,  H.M.T. 

SIDE  DRUM. 

R.  nughes  jun.  H.M.T. 

TRIANGLE. 

W.  Ganz,  H.M.T. 


Principal  Composers,  MM.  Spohr,  Balfe,  G.  Macfarrcn,  Ed¬ 
ward  Lodcr,  Howard  Glover,  Hector  Berlioz,  and  Felicien 
David. 

Arranger  of  Operatic  Selections,  &c..  Signor  L.  Negri. 

Chorus  Master . Herr  Ganz . 

Deputy  Chorus  Master . Mr.  F.  O.  Williams. 

Organist . Mr.  Willing. 

*  .*  The  Music  of  the  Scrcnatas  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co. 

Box  Stalls,  One  Pair .  4s.  Cd. 

Ditto,  Two  Ditto .  3  6 

Half  Circle,  Ditto  . . .  2  6 

Gallery  Stalls .  2  G 

Slip  Stalls .  1  G 

Gallery .  1  0 

Promenade .  1  6 


Orchestra. 

Musical  Director,  Composer,  and  Conductor. . .  .M.  BALFE. 
FIRST  VIOLINS. 


N.B. — It  is  respectfully  announced,  that  all  persons  attend¬ 
ing  the  Private  Boxes  and  the  First  and  Second  Tiers  of  Box 
Stalls  will  bo  required  to  appear  in  evening  dress;  and  the 
Public  is  most  earnestly  requested  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
this  regulation  as  far  as  may  be  practicable  in  all  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

Applications  for  Private  Boxes  aud  Stalls  to  be  made  at  the 
Box  Office  ;  or  to  Messrs.  Andrews,  Allcroft,  Leader  and  Cock, 
New  Bond  Street ;  Mitchell,  Ilookham,  and  Ebers,  Old  Bond 
Street;  Sums,  St.  James's  Street;  Bailey,  Regent  Street; 
Dytc  and  Son,  Strand  ;  Chappell,  New  Bond  Street ;  and 
Cramer,  Beale,  and  Co.  Regent  Street,  J 


INDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIO- 

a  RAMA. — Gallery  of  Illustration,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — A  gigantic  moving  Diorama  of  the  Route  of 
the  Overland  Mail  to  India,  exhibiting  the  following  places, 
viz. — Southampton  Docks,  Isle  of  Wight,  Osborne,  the 
Needles,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Bcrlings,  Cintra,  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  Cape  Trafalgar,  Tarifa,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Cairo,  the  Desert  of  Suez,  the  Central  Station,  Suez, 
the  Red  Sea,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  is  now 
open  daily  ;  mornings  at  Twelve  ;  afternoons  at  Three  ;  and 
evenings  at  Eight.  Admission,  One  Shilling  ;  Stalls,  2s.  G d.  ; 
Reserved  Seats,  3«.  Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  re¬ 
presentation.  Descriptive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the 
Gallery. 

GOCIETY  EOIt  THE  DISCHARGE 

0  AND  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS  throughout  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Esta¬ 
blished  1772.  President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 

Vice-President — Lord  Kenyon. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 

Auditors — John  Pepys,  Esq.  and  Capel  Cure,  Esq. 

At  a  meeting  of  Governors,  held  in  Craven  Street,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  2d  day  of  October  1850,  the  cases  of  16  Petitioners 
were  considered,  of  which  11  were  approved,  2  rejected,  1  in¬ 
admissible,  and  2  deferred  for  inquiry. 

Since  the  meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  August,  18  debtors,  of 
whom  17  had  wives  and  34  children,  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  expense  of  whose 
liberation,  including  every  charge  connected  with  the  Society, 
was  208 J.  13s.  7 d.  ;  and  the  following 

Benefactions  received  since  the  last  Report — 

The  Receiver -General  of  Taxes,  Somerset  House,  Re¬ 
payment  of  Property-tax . £19  6  0 

William  Gambier,  Esq.  per  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.  .  A.  110 
Benefactions  arc  received  by  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq. 
the  Treasurer,  No.  1,  Brick  Court, Temple  ;  also  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Curries,  Drummonds,  Herries, 
Hoares,  Veres ;  and  by  the  Secretary,  No.  7,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  where  the  books  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  support  the  Charity,  and  where  the  Society  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  JOSEPH  LUNN,  Sec. 


TILL  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

-1-  COMPANY.  Established  183G.  Incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament.  Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgate  Street. 

In  this  institution  are  united  all  the  advantages  of  a  mutual 
association  with  the  security  of  a  proprietary  company.  Tlie 
assured  in  the  Participation  Branch  derive  the  whole  of  the 
profits  of  their  own  class,  divided  every  five  years. 

Since  its  foundation  in  1836,  the  Company  has  issued  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Thousand  Policies  ;  the  sums  thereby  assured 
amounting  to  One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — The  Next  Division  will  be  made  in  the 
year  18.51  ;  and  in  participating  in  that  Division,  Policies  ef¬ 
fected  before  30th  April  next  will  derive  One  Year’s  Additional 
Profit  above  Policies  effected  at  a  later  period. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Se  rMary. 


TYISPUTED  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

U  POLICIES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  11th  of 
July  1.850 — “  A  trial  of  considerable  interest  to  Life  Assurance 
Offices  and  the  public  w  as  concluded  yesterday  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  Eagle  Company  held  a  policy  for  an  as¬ 
surance  of  539/.  in  the  Albion  Company  as  security  for  an  ad¬ 
vance,  the  payment  of  which  policy  was  now  disputed  by  the 
Albion,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  it  was  effected  the 
fact  of  the  assured  party  having  been  a  man  of  intemperate 
habits  was  concealed  from  the  office.  The  chief  evidence 
turned  upon  the  question  as  to  the  degree  of  intemperance 
that  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  result  was  that  a  verdict 
was  given  against  the  resisting  office,  not  only  for  the  amount 
of  policy,  but  also  for  40/.  interest  from  the  date  when  it  be¬ 
came  due.  The  circumstance  of  the  action  being  brought  by 
one  office  against  another  presents  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  uncertainty  which  may  attach  to  all  policies  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  and  shows  that  the  only  mode  by  which  absolute 
security  can  be  obtained  by  the  public  must  lie  in  the  general 
adoption  by  Assurance  Offices  of  the  plan  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  in  every  case  by  due  inquiries  before  the  granting  of 
each  policy,  and  of  afterwards  assuming  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  completeness  of  such  inquiries  by  holding  themselves 
precluded  from  raising  any  future  question.  In  the  present 
case  twro  offices  are  found  to  be  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
opinions  as  to  what  can  properly  invalidate  a  claim,  and  yet 
the  public  are  expected  to  be  able  to  guard  themselves  against 
such  cont  ngencies.  Similar  cases  have  occurred  before,  and 
even  if  they  were  more  rare,  they  would  seriously  injure  the 
progress  of  Life  Assurance.  The  very  principle  upon  which 
the  business  is  founded  is  the  removal  of  uncertainty,  and 
whenever  that  principle  is  counteracted  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree,  the  people  who  would  be  the  first  to  resort  to  its  ad¬ 
vantages  arc  the  first  to  be  deterred.” 


THE  LONDON  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE 

JL  POLICY  COMPANY,  (Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,)  No.  72,  Lombard  Street,  London. 

Trustees — Richard  Spooner,  Esq.  M.P. 

J.  Campbell  Renton,  Esq.  M.P.  I  James  Fuller  Madox,  Esq. 
Richard  Malins,  Esq.  U.C.  |  William  Wilberforce,  Esq. 
Directors. 


W.  Adams, Esq. New  Broad  St. 

John  Atkins,  Esq.  White  Hart 
Court,  Lombard  Street, 
nenry  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  John 
Street,  America  Square. 

J.  T.  Brainwcll,  Esq.  Laurence 
Pountncy  Lane. 

John  Dangerfleld,  Esq.  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane. 

Auditors. 


Robert  H.  Forman,  Esq.  Ord¬ 
nance,  Pall  Mall. 

J.  Hamilton.  Esq.  Alfred  Place 
Thurloe  Square. 

John  Matthews,  Esq.  Arthur 
Street  West,  City. 

C.  O.  Parnell,  Esq.  Norfolk 
Street,  Park  Lane. 


George  Camming,  Esq.  West- 
bourne  Grove. 

W.  D.  Starling,  Esq.  ’Change 
Alley,  City. 


Jus.  Turner,  Esq.  Parliament 
Street. 

David  Henry  Stone,  Esq. 
Poultry. 


Bankers — The  London  and  County  Bank. 
Medical  Adviser — B.  Phillips,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — David  Alison,  Esq. 

Paddington  Local  Board — 24,  Connaught  Terraco,  Edge- 
ware  Road 


Thomas  Jervis  Amos,  Esq. 

York  Street  ,  Fortman  Sq. 
George  Y.  Robson,  Esq.  East¬ 
bourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
and  New  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn. 


The  Rev.  J.  S.  Boone,  A.M. 

Stanhope  St.  Hyde  Park. 

Captain  Creed,  Norfolk  Cres¬ 
cent,  Oxford  Square. 

Charles  Pemberton ,  Esq.  East¬ 
bourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

Medical  Adviser — J.  B.  Brown,  Esq. 

Secretary — Charles  Hoghton,  Esq. 

The  policies  of  this  company  being  indisputable,  form 
FAMILY  PROVISIONS  AND  NEGOTIABLE  SECURI¬ 
TIES,  for  their  validity  is  not  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  policies,  upon  the  import  of  previous  reports  and 
other  documents. 

Owing  to  this  important  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
life  assurance,  the  progress  of  this  company  has  been  rapid 
from  the  commencement  of  its  business,  and  is  steadily 
advancing.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 

j )  1IEUMATISM,  A  WONDERFUL 

1 V'  CUKE  of  WHICH  DISEASE  HAS  BEEN  EFFECTED 
BY  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  mid  PILLS.— Mr.  Donald 
McKellar,  of  Muirumbidgee  in  New  South  Wales,  states  that 
a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  employed  by  John  Peter, 
Esq.  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  that  colony,  suffered  for  12 
months  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism  brought  on  by  expo¬ 
sure  to  wet  and  cold.  He  was  so  painfully  afflicted  that  his 
body  was  bent  nearly  double ;  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
he  commenced  using  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills  ;  and  so 
speedily  was  the  euro  effected  by  them  that  it  seemed  to  the  se 
who  had  witnessed  his  sufferings  little  less  than  a  miracle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Esta¬ 
blishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASS  U- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  I’lace,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 


London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 
Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


II.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
Chas.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q..  Hcnriqucs,  Esq. 


J.  O  Hcnriqucs,  Esq. 
F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  ltailton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby,  Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum 

Time 

Sum  added 
to  policy 

Sum  added 
to  policy 

Sum 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  t.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1 ,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  O 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

•15  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 


SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  LUND  LIFE 

KJ  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  this  society  is  held  by  the 
public  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
twelve  years  the  average  amount  of  new  insurances  effected 
i  has  exceeded  Half  a  Million  per  annum. 

This  society  commenced  business  in  the  year  1815,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  premiumssince  that  date  (after  providing 
for  emerged  claims,  Ate.)  has  produced  a  capital  of  Two  Mil¬ 
lions  Two  Hundred  and  Four  Thousand  Pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  risk  necessarily  attending  tlic  in¬ 
vestment  of  money  to  so  large  an  extent  ,  the  society  has  not  as 
yet  sustained  any  loss  by  bad  debts,  and  the  whole  capital  is 
at  present  invested  in  securities  of  unquestionable  safety. 

An  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  society  takes  place 
every  seven  years,  when  the  whole  profits,  as  then  ascertain¬ 
ed,  are  applied  for  behoof  of  the  members,  who  are  the  only 
parties  in  any  way  interested  in  the  society’s  funds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Tabic  will  show  the  effect  of  the  additions  already 
made  to  Policies  of  this  Society. 

POLICY  FOR  1000/. 

Polity  with  Amount  payable,  if  Claim  emerge 

vested  addi-  after  payment  of  the  Premium 

Year  tions  as  at  for  the  Year. 


of 

Entry. 

January  1, 
1846. 

£  s.  d. 

1850 
£  s. 

d. 

1851 
£  s. 

d. 

1852 

£  s. 

d. 

1S15 

1800  8 

7 

1990  7 

5 

2016  11 

2 

2062  14 

11 

1820 

1533  10 

7 

1686  17 

8 

1717  11 

1 

1748  4 

6 

1825 

1436  1 

2 

1579  13 

3 

1608  7 

8 

P-37  2 

1 

1830 

1338  11 

9 

1472  8 

11 

1499  4 

5 

1325  19 

10 

1835 

1231  4 

0 

13  4  6 

5 

1378  IS 

11 

1403  11 

4 

1840 

1120  0 

0 

1232  0 

0 

1251  8 

0 

1276  16 

O 

Additions  to  Pulicics  may  either  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
corporated  with  the  original  sum  insured,  or  their  present 
value  may  be  received  in  cash,  or  may  be  applied  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  future  Annual  Premiums. 

Loans  are  granted  to  members  on  the  security  of  their  Poli¬ 
cies  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of  their  value,  provided  such 
value  amount  to  55/.  or  upwards. 

N.B.  No  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  Policy  be  of  at  least  five  years’  stand¬ 
ing. 

Head  Office — Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 

W M .  GEOR G E ,  Chief  Cl erk . 
London  Office — 4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M’KEAN,  Agent. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  lion.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone, Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kiunaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 


NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


E xamplcs  oj  the  Extinction  oj  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 


Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insurer 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 

I  n  areas  l 
annually. 

1806 

£ 

2500 

E  8.  (/. 
79  10  10 

Extinguished. 

£  s.  d. 

1223  2  0 

1811 

1000 

33  19  2 

ditto 

231  17  8 

1818 

1000 

34  16  10 

ditto 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonusei 

ui Idcd  to  other  Policies 

Policy 

Date. 

Sum 

Bonuses 

I'oial  witn  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur- 

No. 

Insured. 

added. 

thcr  increased. 

521 

1807 

£ 

900 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 

£  8.  d. 

1882  12  1 

1174 

1810 

1200 

1160  5  6 

2360  5  6 

3392 

1820 

5000 

3558  17  8 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  he  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


p  A  R  PET  S.— ROYAL  VICTORIA 

*  FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  beill"  r ecu- 
liarly  one  of  economy,  the  public  should  purchase  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  beingdurability,  beauty, 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
1  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost  of  half  the 
price.  l’i  r  -hasers  arc  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the -res  pec  table 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  tin  prin- 
t  cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos- 
j  sed  and  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,  and  in  every 
1  variety  of  style  and  colour;  thick  Felt  for  polishing  Plate- 
|  glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.  &c. ;  likewise  for  Vete¬ 
rinary  purposes ;  Felt  Waistcoa tings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers, &c.  &c. ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road, 

:  London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love  Lane,  Wood 
I  Street,  Clieapside. 
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HARVEY'S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.Lazenby 

and  S  <s  y  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
arc  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  tlmir  Harvey’i 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazexby” 
on  the  back,  in  additi  -n  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  '.azenby.” 

E. Lazes dy  and  Son’s  jittSKVORof  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&e.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

QHIRTS.— SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

k_)  for  Sis.  6 d.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  Six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post-free. 

Eodoeks  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

The  best  mg  fish  “watches.— 

L  A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  No.  9,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank,  request  the  attention  of  pur¬ 
chasers  to  their  stock  of  London-made  PATENT  LEVER 
WATCHES,  which  are  manufactured  by  themselves  in  their 
own  house.  In  Silver  Cases,  with  the  detached  escapement 
and  jewelled,  the  prices  are  4  A,  6,  and  8  guineas  each  ;  or  in 
Gold  Cases,  10,  12,  14,  and  16  guineas  each.  The  very  large 
stock  offered  for  selection  includes  every  description,  enabling 
a  customer  to  select  that  which  is  more  particularly  adapted 
to  his  own  use.  Every  watch  is  warranted. 

An  Illustrated  Price  Current,  containing  drawings  of  the 
above  ami  other  patterns,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post, 
on  application. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIAN  S. — 

JL  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  I).  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 


Price  reduced  from  41.  4s.  to  21.  12s.  GrZ. 

TETTER'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

JL  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  lias  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland.” 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt, 
price  (reduced  from  lGs.  to)  9s. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  LIBRARY.  By 

L  John  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Old  English 
Gentleman.”  Comprising  Instructions  on  every  matter 
connected  with  Hunting,  Shooting,  Coursing,  and  Fish¬ 
ing,  the  Condition  of  Horses,  Breeding  and  Breaking 
of  Dogs,  Preservation  of  Game,  Destroying  Vermin,  &c. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  price  lGs. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By 

1  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.  R. 
M’Culloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 

pROWN’S  LECTURES  ON  ETHICS 

l)  (or  Moral  Philosophy),  with  a  Preface  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Post  8vo.  reduced  to  Gs. 

“  The  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  from  men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all  ages.”  —  Preface  by 
Dr.  Chalmers. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index;  reduced  from 
21.  2s.  to  1/.  8.s. 

The  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  one  vol.  18s. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 


The  New  Series  of  Royal  Female  Biographies. 

In  the  press, 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND 

AND  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

“  The  treasures  of  antiquity  laid  up 

In  old  historic  rolls  I  opened.” — Beaumont. 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  embellished  with  Portraits  and  Engraved  Titlepages. 

Volume  I.  Mill  be  published  in  October,  containing  the  Lives  of  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of  .Tames  IV.  ; 
Magdalene  of  France,  first  Queen  of  James  V.;  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  Queen  of  James  V.,  and  Mother 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Price  105.  Grf.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Volume  II.  will  be  published  early  in  1851. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  very  Beautiful  Book. 

On  Tuesday  next  will  be  published,  a  richly-decorated  work  of  a  peculiarly  novel  and  interesting  character 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  Letterpress  and  Engravings,  entitled 

ILLUSTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  principal  Embellishments  of  this  volume  arc  from  the  Original  Designs  of  a  Lady,  composed  in  that  most 
effective  style  of  Book-illustration  well  known  in  Germany  by  the  term  “  Randzeichnungen,”  or  Margin-Draw¬ 
ings;  partially  embracing  every  page  with  the  most  gracefully  appropriate  subjects  taken  from  the  contents  of  it. 

Within  these  Pictorial  Borders  are  introduced  a  copious  selection  of  those  ancient  Nursery  Rhymes  which  are 
alike  familiar  to  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  even  the  present  generation. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  but  that  this  very  attractive  and  beautiful  volume  will  be  found  an  especial 
favourite  for  presentation ;  whilst  its  pictorial  elegance  will  secure  for  it  a  permanent  place  as  an  ornamental 
book  for  the  drawingroom-table. 

The  work  is  published  in  the  small  quarto  size,  splendidly  bound,  price  145. ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  215. 

***  A  few  of  the  copies,  with  coloured  Plates,  will  be*  kept  in  vellum  and  Morocco  binding,  price  305. 

Robert  Folthorp,  Royal  Library,  Brighton;  and  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

SELECT  LIST" OF  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

Edinburgh. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  0E  ENGLISH  POETRY;  comprising  Extracts  from  the  most 
Ml  distinguished  Poets  of  this  Country,  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time  ;  with  Biographical  No¬ 
tices,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  By  Daniel  Sckymgeouh,  of  Circus  Place  School.  Price  4s.  6 d.  bound. 

“  Taken  altogether,  the  Class-Book  of  English  Poetry  is  the  best  and  compactest  view  of  the  subject  we  have 
seen,  while  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  poetical  selection  for  advanced  scholars.” — Spectator'. 

***  The  book  may  be  had  in  Two  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  eacli ;  Part  T.  containing  the 
Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Otway,  and  Part  II.  the  Poets  from  Prior  to  Tennyson. 

('1  REEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective ;  their  Forms,  Meaning,  and  Quantity  ; 

J  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  the  Greek  Writers,  with  References  to  the  Passages  iu  which 
they  are  found.  By  the  Rev.  William  Veitch.  Price  6s. 

“  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.” — Spectator. 

“  A  monument  of  industry  and  research . There  cannot  be  a  more  useful  book  for  the  Greek  composer, 

whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.” — Athenceum. 

“  Classical  scholars  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  this  most  elaborate  and  meritorious  work.” — Classical 
Museum. 


17'KERCITATIONES  IAMBICLE ;  or  Original  Exercises  in  Greek  lambic  Verse. 
i  .  Consisting  of  Passages  from  the  British  Poets,  arranged  for  Translation  into  Greek  Iambics,  with 
the  Laws  of  this  species  of  Composition  and  the  most  Essential  Rules  of  Greek  Accentuation.  ByE.  E. 
Humphreys,  LL.D.  Head  Master  of  Salisbury  House  School.  A  Key  can  be  had  of  the  Author  by 
teachers  only.  Trice  2.?.  6 d. 

“  An  interesting  as  well  as  an  efficient  help  in  this  branch  of  classical  education.” — Educational  Times. 

“  We  confidently  recommend  the  Exercitationes  Iambic®  to  all  teachers  who  wish  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  their  pupils  with  a  taste  for  this  elegant  department  of  Greek  scholarship.” — Classical  Museum. 

r i  ENERAL  HISTORY  (MODERN). — Price  3s.  hound,  with  a  Map,  ELEMENTS 
VT  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Alexander  Eraser,  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Professor  of 
Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Continued  to  1846 ;  with  a  Chronological  Table. 

This  edition  of  a  work  of  great  educational  utility  has  been  carefully  revised,  with  the  view  of 
accommodating  it  in  every  respect  to  the  purposes  of  tuition.  It  is  printed  in  a  clear  new  type,  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  the  World,  which  affords  the  means  of  tracing  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of 
empires,  and  the  localities  rendered  memorable  by  warlike  operations  and  other  important  events  of 
modern  history. 

ENERAL  HISTORY  (ANCIENT).— Price  3s.  bound,  with  a  Map,  ELEMENTS 
VT  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Professor 
of  Universal  History  iu  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  same  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  revision  of  the  Ancient  as  of  the  Modern  History,  ad¬ 
vantage  having  been  taken  of  recent  discoveries  iu  the  Histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  while 
very  large  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work  throughout. 

5  PALESTINE. — Price  3s.  6 d.  or  with  Map  of  Palestine,  4.s.  THE  HISTORY'  OE  PA- 
1  LESTINE,  from  the  Patriarchal  Age  to  the  Present  Time :  with  Introductory  Chapters  on  the 
Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Country,  and  on  the  Customs  and  Institutions  of  the  Hebrews. 
By  John  ’Kitto,  D.D,  F.S.A.  Editor  of  the  “  Pictorial  Bible,”  &c.  &e.  With  Questions  for  Examina¬ 
tion,  by  Alex.  Reid,  LL.D.  late  Rector  of  Circus  Place  School. 

SCOTLAND.— Price  3s.  6 <1.  bound,  THE  HISTORY  OE  SCOTLAND,  from  the  con- 
trihution  of  Patrick.  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Enlarged  and  Con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Rev.  James  Taylor,  D.D.' ;  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Tuition 
by  Alex.  Reid,  LL.D.  late  Rector  of  the  Circus  Place  School,  Edinburgh. 


fro  TOURISTS.— BLACK’S  GUIDE- 

X  BOOKS  AND  TRAVELLING  MAPS. 

New  Editions. 

“  The  most  valuable  series  of  Picturesque  Guide- 
Books  issued  by  Messrs.  Black  of  Edinburgh.  We 
have  looked  carefully  through  the  volumes.  They  are 
admirably  ‘got  up’;  the  descriptions  are  accurate,  and 
remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive.  Altogether,  this 
series  of  works  is  of  immense  value  to  tourists.” — Art 
Journal. 

Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  85.  Gd. 
Anderson’s  Guide  to  the  Highlands.  105.  Gd. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  England.  IO5.  Gd. 
Black’s  Economical  Tourist  of  Scotland.  35.  Gd. 
Black’s  Picturesque  Glide  to  the  English  Lakes. 

."'.S'. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Edinburgh.  25.  Gd. 

Black’s  Guide  through  Glasgow.  2s. 

Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  England.  45.  Gd. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Scotland.  45.  Gd. 
Black’s  Travelling  Map  of  Ireland.  2s.  Gd. 
Black’s  Map  of  the  English  Lake  District.  25.  Gd. 
Black’s  Map  of  North  Wales.  Is.  Gd. 

Black’s  Map  of  South  Wales.  Is.  Gd. 

Black’s  County  Maps  of  Scotland.  15.  and  Is.  Gd. 
cm  h. 

Black’s  Plan  of  Edinburgh  and  Environs.  15.  Gd. 
Black’s  Tourist’s  Memorial  of  Scotland.  5s. 
Black’s  Map  of  Central  Europe.  4s.  Gd. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


/  OUTLINES  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ;  PRINCIPALLY  ANCIENT.  With  Introductory 

V  f  Explanations  of  the  System  of  the  World,  and  of  the  most  Approved  Methods  of  Studying  and 
Teaching  Geography ;  for  the  Use  of  the  more  advanced  Pupils  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Students  of  the  Universities.  By  Professor  Pili.ans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Price  4s.  6 d. 


T?CLOG2E  CICERONIAN;  being  a  Selection  from  the  ORATIONS,  EPISTLES,  and 
S'j  PHILOSOPHICAL  DIOLOGUES  of  CICERO.  To  which  are  added,  SELECTED  LETTERS  of 
the  YOUNGER  PLINY.  Edited  by  Professor  PrrxANS ;  with  an  English  Preface  and  a  few  Latin 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

T?  XERCISES  IN  ATTIC  GREEK,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  A.  R. 

Ill  Carson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c.  late  Rector  of  tlie  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Price  4s.  bound. 

f  ATIN  RUDIMENTS. — Price  2s.  RUDIMENTS  of  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
1  j  for  the  Use  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  By  W.  M.  Gunn,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
School. 


[7  LEMENTA  LINGUiE  GRiECLE.  Studio  Jacobi  Moon,  LL.D.  Emendavit  aux- 
.J  itquo  Jacobus  Tate,  A.M.  Cantab.  Editio  Quinta  correction  Price  2s.  Gd.  hound. 


I’ A 

ir 


/EDRI  FABULiE  CUM  INDICE.  Edidit  A.  R.  Carson,  LL.D.  Editio  Sexta. 

rice  2s.  hound. 


IGH  SCHOOL  VOCABULARY.  By  Samuel  Lindsay,  A.M.  Price  Is.  hound. 
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This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  price  4s. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  DELUSIONS 

in  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  and  consequent 
ERRORS  in  the  LEGISLATION  of  the  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  By  Alexander  Gibbon,  Esq. 

'William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  sewed,  and  4s.  in 
elegant  gilt  cloth, 

The  records  of  woman,  and 

OTHER  POEMS.  By  Felicia  Hemans.  A 
New  Edition,  being  Volume  I.  of  a  Reprint  of  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  Poems,  to  be  comprised  in  Six  Small  Vo¬ 
lumes  elegantly  printed,  each  volume  complete  in  itself, 
and  sold  separately. 

Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
OLD  WALL  OF  LONDON. 

VESTIGES  of  OLD  LONDON;  a  Series 

Y  of  finished  Etchings  from  Original  Drawings.  By 
J,  Wykeiiam  Archer.  Part  IV.  is  now  ready,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Description,  with  Historical  Associations  and 
other  References,  of  the  OLD  WALL  o'  LONDON. 
Six  Plates,  imperial  4to.  Price  6$.;  India  proofs,  10s. 
Cd. ;  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  j-is. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Strec 


NEW  WORKS  FOR  OCTOBER 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY 

MR.  BENTLEY. 


The  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

In  2  yols.  8vo. 

THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS. 

By  Michele  Amari. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere. 


In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
LIFE,  SCENERY,  AND  CUSTOMS  IN 


Just  published,  price  only  Two  Shilling',  a  New  and 
greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of  the 

1  DICTIONARY  OF  DERIVATIONS; 

i  7  or  an  Introduction  to  Etymology  on  a  New  Plan. 
By  Professor  Sullivan,  LL.D. 

“  This  admirable  little  book — which  no  family  where 
a  true  knowledge  of  language  is  cultivated  should  be 
without.” — Spectator. 

This  edition  contains  a  large  numt  of  Geo¬ 
graphical  Etymologies,  principally  from  he  Celtic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Languages. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  Sold  by  all  B  oksellers. 

DR.  M  HITE’S  SCHOOL  IIISTORY  OF  •  RANGE. 
On  2d  October  was  published,  12mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Year.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  "With  Questions 
■for  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter,  and  a 
Map  of  the  Country,  showing  in  colour  the  English 
Possessions  in  1165 — 1453.  Edited  by  II.  White,  B. A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.  and  Ph.  Dr.  Heidel¬ 
berg;  Author  of  “  Elements  of  Universal  History.” 
Recently  published,  by  Dr.  White, 
HISTORY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 
On  the  same  plan  as  the  above,  12mo.  3s.  6 d. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 


SIERRA  LEONE  AND  THE 
GAMBIA. 

Written  on  the  spot  from  Personal  Observation. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre  Poole,  D.D. 
Formerly  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  Colonial  and 
Garrison  Chaplain  of  Sierra  Leone. 


In  three  volumes,  post  8vo. 

THE  LADDER  OF  GOLD. 

An  English  Story. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Author  of  “  Wayside  Pictures  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,”  &c. 


The  Baroness  Von  Beck. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portraits  of  Kossuth  and 
Major  Carl  Balvy. 

PERSONAL  ADVENTURES 

DURING  THE  LATE  WAR  OF  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE  IN  HUNGARY. 


T  IFE  OF  DR.  CHALMERS, 

I  i  VOLUME  SECOND,  SIXTH  THOUSAND. 
Opinion  of  the  Atlas. 

“  The  second  volume  is  more  deeply  interesting  than 
tlie  first.  Dr.  Hanna  has  done  his  work  in  a  manner 
as  able  as  it  is  honest;  as  striking  as  it  is  conscien¬ 
tious.  He  has  given  us  a  full-length  picture  of  the 
living  Chalmers,  and  has  not  burdened  his  canvass  with 
useless  accessories,  or  in  any  way  obtruded  himself.” 
DR.  CHALMERS'S  LIFE.  By  Dr.  IIanna.  £  5.  d. 

Yols.  1  and  2  .  1  1  0 

The  Third  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

DR.  CHALxMEltS’S  WORKS.  Edited  by 

Himself.  25  vols .  5  0  0 

DR.  CHALMERS’S  POSTHUMOUS 

WORKS,  9  vols . . .  4  14  G 

In  separate  portions. 

DAILY  SCRIPTURE  READINGS,  3  vols..  1  11  6 
SABBATH  SCRIPTURE  READINGS, 


2  vols . . .  1  1  0 

POSTHUMOUS  SERMONS,  1  vol .  0  10  6 

THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES,  2  vols .  1  1  0 


PRELECTIONS  ON  BUTLER,  PALEY, 


HILL,  &c.  1  vol .  0  10  6 

Published  for  Thomas  Constable,  by  Sutherland 
and  Knox,  Edinburgh.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
London. 


Now  ready  price  12s.  Gd.  cloth. 

rPHE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK 

JL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS ;  being  Practical  In- 
structions  for  the  Det  rmination  of  the  Intrinsic  or 
Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures, 
in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Author 
of  “  Practical  Introduction  to  Rose’s  Chemistry,”  and 
Editor  of  “Rose’s  Treatise  of  Chemical  Analysis.” 

“  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
•overy  one  ;  it  is  a  work  of  a  truly  practical  nature,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  become  speedily  popular.” —  j 
Medical  Times. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  work,  with  a  list  of  nearly  four 
hundred  articles  treated  of,  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Publishers. 

Also,  illustrated  with  nearly  300  wood-cuts,  price  145. 
cloth,  the  Third  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 
LECTURES  ON  ELECTRICITY;  comprising  Gal¬ 
vanism,  Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism,  Magneto  and 
Thermo  Electricity,  and  Electro-Physiology.  By  Henry 
M.  Noad,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  Author  of  “  Chemical  Manipulation,”  and 
**  Analysis,”  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  &c. 

George  Knight  and  Sons,  Foster  Lane,  London, 
and  of  all  Booksellers. 

1.  MONIEs7w EIGHTS.  AND  MEASURES  OF  ALL 
TRADING  NATIONS. 

New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  price  125. 

'■FATE’S  MODERN  CAMBIST;  a  MA- 

X  NUAL  of  EXCHANGES  in  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Bullion,  with  Tables  of 
Foreign  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  their 
equivalents  in  English,  according  to  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  trading  nations.  By  William  Tate,  of  the 
London  Commercial  Finishing  School. 

“  A  work  of  great  excellence.” — The  Times. 


2.  HIGHER  BRANCHES  OF  COMMERCIAL 
CALCULATIONS. 

New  and  Improved  Edition,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  monetary  system  of  the  world,  the  two  parts  in 
1  vol.  95.  Gd.  or  separately.  Part  I.  45.  Part  II.  G5. 

TATE’S  COUNTING  GUIDE  TO  THE 

1  HIGHER  BRANCHES  of  CALCULATIONS; 
forming  an  Appendix  and  Key  to  the  Author’s  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Commercial  Arithmetic.” 

“  This  work  may  be  safely  referred  to  as  a  standard 
■authority  on  the  various  matters  treated  upon.” — Morn¬ 
ing  Tost. — London:  Effingham  Wilson,  11,  Royal 
Exchange;  Longman  and  Co. 


By  the  Baroness  Yon  Beck. 

Comprising  an  Account  of  her  Missions  under  the 
orders  of  Kossuth  to  the  different  posts  of  the 
Hungarian  Army  during  the  Contest. 


A  New  Edition,  (the  Fourth,)  in  3  vols.  8vo.  of 
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“We  believe  these  two  books  of  Sir  C.  Lyell’s 
and  Mr.  Mackay’s  to  be  the  most  comprehensive,  as 
well  as  impartial,  that  have  been  published  in  England 
upon  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mackay  treats  every  sub¬ 
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Times. 
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‘  Brutus.’  This  commands,  and  will  win,  the  crown.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Qveev  Victoria  has  returned  to  Osborne,  without  permitting  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  to  enjoy  the  full  lustre  of  the  royal  presence ; 
for  the  Quetfti  and  Prince  Consort  only  passed  one  night  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  capital,  and  started  again  in  a  few  hours  without  any  public 
reception. 

The  policy  of  this  reserve  is  questionable.  Monarchy  is  main¬ 
tained  in  all  its  popularity  while  good  government  is  united  with 
a  certain  ease  6f  access  to  the  splendid  presence  :  the  Sovereign  is 
not  only  a  person,  but  au  institution ;  and  the  public  deems  itself 
to  have  a  right  in  the  institution  which  the  person  is  bound  to  re¬ 
cognize.  Preserve  has  destroyed  the  popularity  of  many  monarch* 
— -of  some  in  Queen  Victoria's  own  family :  it  was  perhaps  the 
fault  which  most  contributed  to  extinguish  the  public  favour  for 
George  the  Fourth.  The  point,  though  it  turns  upon  a  triviality, 
is  worth  reconsideration. 


Of  public  events,  in  this  flattest  of  seasons,  the  most  prominent 
has  been  the  meeting  of  the  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Reform 
Association ;  and  quietists  are  delighted  to  cry  that  it  also  was 
flat  to  the  last  degree.  Doubtless,  it  was  not  greatly  redeemed 
from  flatness,  even  by  the  somewhat  boisterous  intervention  of  Mr. 
Feargus  O’Connor.  The  very  principle  and  spirit  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  involve  that  consequence.  It  is  an  attempt  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Liberal-Ministerialism  and  Chartism  :  too  restless  ; 
to  stand  still,  it  is  discountenanced  by  all  steady  Whigs ;  too  slow 
to  move  with  the  people,  it  is  suspected  by  all  ardent  Chartists ;  I 
not  gaining  ground  with  either,  it  lacks  the  confidence  even  of  ' 
middle-class  empirics.  Its  speakers  touch  upon  topics  some  of 
which  are  rising  in  public  interest,  but  it  is  only  a  timid  touch- 
and-go.  The  leading  men  are  bound  by  the  social  compact  of  its 
existence  to  abate  their  own  tongues  to  the  proper  medium  sense  ; 
their  eloquence  is  self-oonverging  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  until 
at  last  they  seem  fairly  to  have  established  that  which  alarms  no¬ 
body — an  organized  mediocrity. 

There  is  more  stir  in  the  Church  Union,  although  nobody  knows 
well  what  it  is  about,  since  it  is  rather  veiled  than  disclosed  to  the 
public  view.  The  total  effect,  however,  is,  that  certain  persons  at 
Rristol  have  left  the  Union  on  account  of  forbearance  shown  to  the 
imputed  Romanism  of  others ;  that  Dr.  Pusey,  roundly  rebuk¬ 
ing  the  seceders  for  a  needless  aggression,  charges  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  having  forced  a  schism  which  would  not  I 
otherwise  have  existed ;  and  that  the  general  sense  of  the  Union  : 
seems  to  go  with  Dr.  Pusey.  In  the  course  of  his  denunciation,  he 
made  a  personal  declaration  of  some  public  interest — that  he 
means  to  die  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Even  more  public  stir  has  been  made — perhaps  for  want  of  other 
subjects  exciting  enough — about  the  new  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  Rome,  in  creating  an  “  Archbishop  of  Westminster.”  More 
importance  is  attached  to  the  step  than  it  deserves.  It  is  true  that 
the  law  forbids  the  Rishops  of  the  Roman  Church  to  assume 
the  titles  of  sees ;  but  in  Ireland  they  have  been  allowed  to  suffer 
the  public  to  nickname  them  with  such  titles,  and  even  in  England 
outlandish  substitutes  for  real  territorial  names  have  been  endured. 
We  cannot  feel  either  fright  or  a  very  profound  indignation,  al¬ 
though  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey  and  other  highly  speculative 
Romanists  may  have  an  eye  to  the  Abbey,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
to  \  ork  Minster ;  nay,  we  learn  without  affright,  through  the  Berlin 
wool  trade,  that  Romanistic  embroidery  is  multiplying  in  the  na¬ 
tional  churches.  But  a  certain  indecorum,  in  encroaching  upon  the 
modern  toleration  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  appointing  an  Archbishop 
over  a  district  eminently  Protestant  and  not  at  all  Romanist,  is  not 
to  he  denied.  Perhaps  the  apparent  extension  is  not  without  its 
dangers  to  the  very  party  which  may  take  it  for  success.  There  is  no 
doilbt  that  the  Papacy  is  thoroughly  decayed  at  its  centre ;  that  in  ! 


Italy  itself  the  Anti-Papal  feeling  is  becoming  a  national  one ; 
and  that  the  final  fall  of  the  Pontificate  is  now  manifestly  a 
question  of  time  alone.  The  extension  of  the  Romanist  connexion, 
therefore,  at  its  outer  borders,  helps  to  expedite  the  process  of  dis¬ 
integration.  The  more  so,  as  the  Roman  Church  may  probably 
follow  others,  in  not  thoroughly  breaking  up,  hut  in  becoming  im¬ 
bued  with  a  new  spirit,  which  shall  operate  as  a  gradual  conver¬ 
sion.  That  process  is  already  at  work,  more  actively  than  the 
very  imperfect  overt  sign  of  Giobertism  would  suffice  to  indicate ; 
and  in  the  outskirts  of  the  connexion,  where  its  opinion  comes  in 
contact  with  the  theological  and  spiritual  discussion  of  the  times, 
the  process  of  conversion  is  likely  to  take  effect,  not  only  indi¬ 
vidually  but  still  more  collectively.  The  Anglo-Romanists  of 
Westminster  are  as  little  like  the  orthodox  Romanists  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  as  they  are  to  the  strict  Romanists  of  Smithfield.  The  por¬ 
tents  of  the  Berlin  wool  trade  and  the  titular  sallies  of  the  Sacred 
College  are  trifles  compared  to  these  graver  and  larger  pliEenomena : 
the  progress  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  arrested  by  coloured  worsted 
or  verbal  audacities. 

But  public  affairs  shrink  into  commonplaces  compared  to  the 
startling  manifestations  of  criminal  violence.  The  journals  of  the 
week  teem  with  every  sort  of  murderous  and  burglarious  excess ; 
and  the  large  towns  do  not  enjoy  a  greater  immunity  than  se¬ 
questered  districts.  The  Police  appear  to  act  on  a  charming  deter¬ 
mination  to  ignore  the  existence  of  crime,  as  if  they  meant  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  some  orthodox  dogmatists.  In  the  Regent’s 
Park,  Mr.  Holford’s  servants  sustain  a  siege,  and  rout  the  burglars 
by  dint  of  valour  and  well-contrived  defences.  In  Birmingham, 
while  Mr.  Marston,  a  gold-beater,  is  engaged  in  protracted  conflict 
with  thieves,  his  daughter  cannot  convince  an  inspector  and  a  con¬ 
stable  of  the  Police  force  that  her  father  is  engaged  in  any  more 
serious  employment  than  “  correcting  ”  some  disobedient  member 
of  his  family !  Hot  only  is  Jael  Denny  strangled  by  a  faith¬ 
less  lover  at  a  lonely  spot  near  Brentwood,  but  the  Police  exami¬ 
nations  show  how  Mr.  Miller  has  been  strangled,  though  less  fa¬ 
tally,  in  the  open  streets  of  London,  and  Mr.  Curcton  the 
medallist  in  his  own  house.  While  old  Mrs.  Anne  Jones 
is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  in  the  interest  of  a  son 
impatient  for  his  inheritance,  the  Police  have  discovered  a  per¬ 
fect  merchant  in  the  stolen  goods  line,  whose  transactions  embraced 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  must  have  given  much  encouragement 
to  industry  such  as  that  which  invaded  the  houses  of  Mr.  Holford, 
Mr.  Holiest,  Mr.  Tidal,  and  others.  The  news  of  the  week  pre¬ 
sents  our  civilization  in  an  extraordinary  aspect.  On  a  closer  in¬ 
spection,  it  turns  out  that  in  East  Surrey  the  Magistrates  have  not 
only  tried  to  do  without  a  Rural  Police,  but  have  much  neglected 
all  the  usual  precautions  of  active  vigilance.  Still,  the  unpro¬ 
tected  state  of  East  Surrey  will  not  account  for  the  invasions  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  has  come  to  a  stand,  and  wavers. 
Rumours  of  his  having  abdicated  probably  shadow  forth  a  turn 
which  his  counsels  had  recently  taken,  but  they  seem  to  be  at  least 
premature ;  for  instead  of  changing  himself — which  would  be  the 
best  plan — he  now  talks  of  doing  no  more  than  changing  his  Mi¬ 
nistry.  To  that  end,  he  has  “  sent  for  ”  certain  gentlemen  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  and  has  been  listening  to  lectures  on  the 
sound  policy  of  constitutional  practices.  We  have  little  hope,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  Elector  will  get  rid  of  his  headlong  puerile  Absolu¬ 
tism — he  was  “  born  so  ”  ;  but  he  may  have  learned  that  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  his  boyish  passion  is  not  so  safe  as  it  once  was. 

In  France,  except  the  pleasant  accounts  of  improved  public  re¬ 
venue,  the  news  sinks  to  the  level  of  gossip.  The  advance  of  the 
revenue,  indeed,  is  marked :  the  increase  in  1849  over  1848  was 
42  millions  of  francs  ;  in  1850  there  is  a  further  increase  over  1849 
of  28  millions  ;  the  gross  amount  this  year  being  537  millions  of 
francs.  These  figures  confirm  the  assurances  that  industry  is  in  a 
much  sounder  condition.  The  mere  duration  of  quiescence  would 
contribute  to  that  improvement,  even  without  security  for  genuine 
peace. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  quiet  will  he  disturbed  by  the  junction 
of  “  King  Charles  the  Fifth  ”  of  Spain  and  “  King  Henry  the 
Fifth  ”  of  France,  although  the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  entertaining 
the  Conde  de  Montemolin  as  a  visiter.  A  much  more  menacing 
sign  for  France  is  the  dissension  between  the  President,  who  per¬ 
severes  with  his  champagne  and  sausage  donatives,  and  General 
Changarnier,  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
Ministry,  on  trivialities  like  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  at  a  review. 
After  censuring  the  Ministry  for  suffering  cries  of  “  Vive  l’Em- 
pereur !  ”  the  Committee  is  said  to  have  repented  ;  alarmed,  pro¬ 
bably,  at  the  whispers  of  genuine  Republicanism  astir.  The  true 
safety  of  the  Government  lies  in  the  want  of  effective  leaders  for 
the  people  in  Paris. 
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But  less  attention  is  engaged  by  tlie  affairs  of  state  than  by  cer¬ 
tain  romantic  disclosures  from  M.  Tirel,  intendaut  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  coaches ;  who  ascribes  the  utmost  luxury  of  curricular  ges¬ 
tation  to  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government.  We  know 
that  similar  tales  have  been  exploded,  and  the  present  bears  every 
mark  of  being  a  manufacture ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  explicit  and 
complete  contradiction  which  M.  Goudehaux  makes  on  his  own 
behalf. 

Oh !  for  a  man  in  Paris,  with  earnestness  enough  to  seize  hold 
of  some  political  truth,  and  act  upon  it ! 


<£ljf  (Court. 

No  incident  has  varied  the  first  week  of  the  Queen’s  return  to  Osborne. 
The  Loyal  retirement  has  had  strictness  imposed  upon  it  by  the  sorrowful 
news  received  last  week  from  Ostcnd.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  are 
understood  to  he  deeply  grieved  at  the  death  of  Queen  Louise,  and  Mon¬ 
day  was  spent  by  them  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  On  succeeding  days 
the  Court  circular  mentions  only  those  daily  and  healthful  exercises  which 
are  our  Queen’s  constitutional  wont. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  returned  to  Kew  from  Anglesey  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  arrived  at  Kew  from  the  Continent  on 
"Wednesday. 


(J'jje  jMrfrnpIb. 

The  formal  assemblage  of  Parliament  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  pro¬ 
rogued  at  the  end  of  the  session  took  place  on  Tuesdajq  and  the  Houses 
were  reprorogued  by  Commission.  Only  two  rows  of  Peers’  seats  were 
denuded  of  their  vacation-dress  of  brown  holland.  The  throne  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  a  bench  was  placed  in  front  of  it  for  the  Commissioners. 
There  was  the  usual  attendance  of  visiters,  chiefly  ladies,  and  the  usual 
scanty  representation  of  the  Parliamentary  bodies.  The  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  were,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and  Earl 
Granville  ;  the  Commons  present  were  Mr.  Bellew  and  Mr.  Ag-lionby.  The 
commission  was  duly  read,  and  under  its  authority  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  to  Thursday  the  14th  November. 

The  National Keform  Association  held  their  “first  aggregate  meeting  of 
the  present  season”  on  Monday,  in  the  great  room  of  the  London  Tavern. 
Sir  J oshua  Walmsley,  President  of  the  Association,  took  the  chair ;  and 
was  countenanced  by  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  with  Colonel 
Thompson,  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  half  a  dozen  other  Members  of  his 
party  in  Parliament.  The  speeches  were  not  characterized  by  vigorous 
aggressive  eloquence  ;  here  and  there,  indeed,  they  showed  a  tone  of  de¬ 
pression  :  “  letters  ”  were  received  from  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  who 
are  absent  in  the  country  recruiting  themselves  after  their  labours  in  the 
House  of  Commons — from  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Lushington, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and  half  a  dozen  more. 

Sir  J  oshua  Walmsley  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  arranged  as 
affording  a  fitting  opportunity  to  review  the  late  session  of  Parliament, 
and  as  a  prelude  for  explanations  before  the  series  of  provincial  meetings 
which  the  Association  is  about  to  hold. 

He  ironically  recapitulated  the  legislative  labours  of  the  session.  The 
Member  for  East  Surrey  had  been  frustrated  in  his  attempt  to  enfranchise 
county  tenants  between  HP.  and  50?. ;  who  accordingly  remain  as  much  dis¬ 
franchised  as  if  they  were  lunatics,  felons,  or  aliens.  The  Member  for  Not¬ 
tingham  had  obtained  seventeen  minutes’  consideration  of  the  People’s  Char¬ 
ter,  and  had  then  been  “  counted  out.”  The  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham¬ 
lets  had  tried,  for  the  second  or  third  time,  to  relieve  compound  householders 
from  vexatious  and  disfranchising  impediments,  but  had  been  stopped  at  the 
second  reading  of  his  bill ;  and  a  host  of  other  bills  had  been  advanced  to 
various  stages  in  order  then  to  be  sent  into  winter- quarters.  Nevertheless, 
much  had  been  done  :  12,000?.  had  been  voted  to  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Cambridge  in  addition  to  his  private  fortune  and  his  pay  and  allowances  as 
a  high  officer  in  the  Army ;  stables  had  been  voted  at  Marlborough  House, 
that  may  some  day  be  occupied  by  a  prince  now  nine  years  old  ;  and  14,700?. 
had  been  voted— in  addition  to  12,000?.  in  ’49,  12,000?.  in  ’48,  12,000?.  in 
’46,  13,000?.  in  ’45,  10,000?.  in  ’44,  and  10,000?.  in  ’43,  in  all  83,700?.— to¬ 
wards  completing  a  palace  on  the  Bosphorus  for  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  Such  items  showed  that  the  People’s  Representatives  had 
been  watching  the  expenditure  of  the  people’s  money ;  but  they  showed  also 
that  very  little  has  been  done  to  check  that  expenditure,  and  in  that  way  the 
glance  taught  how  much  remains  to  be  done  out  of  doors.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  seeks  the  restoratidn  to  the  People  of  their  lost  rights.  “  The  Monarch 
enjoys  her  rights ;  the  Peers  are  in  possession  of  theirs  ;  but  the  People  are 
without  the  power  of  electing  their  Representatives.  That  right  we  are 
seeking  to  restore ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  say  that  we  are  vindicating  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  seeking  to  preserve  inviolate  the  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live.  Are  the  changes  by  which  we  propose  to  bring  about  this 
object  of  a  nature  to  excite  alarm  ? — We  think  not.  Wc  advocate  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  to  all  adult  male  occupiers  of  a  bona-fide  dwelling, 
whether  it  he  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a  house.  To  insure  the  country  against 
imposition,  wc  say  let  the  occupier  be  registered  for  twelve  months  on  the 
parish-books.  Again,  we  say,  let  the  voter  have  the  security  of  the  ballot. 
Let  him  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  independently,  by  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  voting  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  fact  of  the  person  for  whom  ho 
voted"  shall  be  known  only  to  himself.  Is  our  third  proposition  a  startling 
one  ?  Are  triennial  Parliaments  an  invasion  of  the  constitution  ?  Why,  one 
of  the  violations  of  the  constitution  which  has  been  most  denounced  in  this 
country  is  that  committed  by  the  Parliament  which  passed  the  Septennial  Act. 
Had  we  proposed  annual  Parliaments,  we  should  but  have  been  going  back  to 
the  system  which  prevailed  for  ages.  We  think,  however,  that  a  three-years 
reckoning,  under  the  other  arrangements  we  advocate,  with  the  influence  of  the 
general  public  opinion  in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  the  vigilant  oversight  of  a 
large  constituency,  may  be  frequent  enough  to  keep  representatives  tolerably 
(^hfn^tiAtneyofthe  most  important  alterations  we  propose,  is  that  of  the  equali¬ 
zation  ‘or  ihTr TiumtaT  of  the  contituencics.  At  present  the  contrast  between 
/  r  i^itl'the  "stualler  constituencies  is  ridiculous  and  monstrous.  Your 

L  ■'-grJis  njuri.ber  of  eloc'tVs  is  one  million  ;  but  a  clear  majority  of  the  House  of 
| 6qmnjons  is  retunieef  by  141,000,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number.  The 
y  j  Loopkeqftepch-is^tlHl^e!,  few  men  sit  for  constituencies  of  great  magnitude, 

,  i  .and  \£>te  according  to  fire  general  feeling  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by  those 
\0\  confetijuemsics.;'  while  hundreds  of  others  sit  for  places  in  which  there  is  no- 
•  .thing  Ilk  jL  free  election  known,  and  have  the  power  of  outvoting  by  five  to 
<km%  the  only  fbal  representatives  of  the  people.  Is  it  not  preposterous  that 
tweWojWgcst  county  constituencies  in  the  kingdom,  numbering 
24  men  to  the  House  of  Commons,  227  other  con¬ 
stituencies,  numbering  only  141,000,  should  send  339  ?  We  propose,  then,  to 


equalize  the  numbers,  not  with  absolute  arithmetical  precision,  which  would 
bo  impracticable,  but  as  far  as  known  and  well-defined  boundaries  would 
allow  of  it,  and  thus  to  make  every  Member  amenable  to  a  large  and  inde¬ 
pendent  electoral  body — a  body  that  on  account  of  its  numbers  should  he 
equally  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption  and  of  dictation.” 

“If  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  point  to  any  remarkable  feature  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  indicating  a  strong  national  impulse  on  the  question  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a  growing-  per¬ 
ception  of  the  glaring  and  insufferable  evils  of  our  representative  system.  It 
would  not  he  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  the  absence  of  that  general  and 
deep  feeling  on  this  subject,  which,  whenever  manifested,  will  compel  the 
Legislature  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Be  assured,  that  though 
gradually  and  apparently  very  slowly,  yet  surely,  and  what  we  ought  to 
rejoice  in,  safely  too,  tlie  work  of  reform  is  advancing.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  force  events,  or  to  take  them  out  of  their  natural  order ;  but  as 
certainly  as  our  cause  is  a  just  one,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  will  demand  with  an  irresistible  voice,  aided  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period,  a  sweeping  modification  of  the  present  mode  of  elect¬ 
ing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  destinies  of  this  empire.” 

With  a  view  to  a  more  popular  organization  of  the  Association,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conference  held  some  months  ago  had  been  adopted.  The 
Council  of  the  Association  formerly  consisted  of  those  who  were  subscribers 
to  the  amount  of  10?.  and  upwards.  “The  Conference  recommended  a  revision 
of  this  part  of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  Council  readily  yielding  to  that  re¬ 
commendation,  proceeded  to  abolish  the  10?.  money  qualification,  and  to  place 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Council  in  the  hands  of  all  subscribers  to  the 
Association,  without  regard  to  the  amounts  contributed,  providing  at  the 
same  time  that  every  member  of  the  General  Association  (if  resident  within 
a  certain  distance  from  the  Metropolis)  should  be  eligible  for  election.” 

“  In  our  labours  thus  far  we  have  been  generously  aided  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  funds 
placed  at  our  disposal.  Those  funds  have  been  applied  with  the  strictest  re¬ 
gard  to  economy,  and  have  been  made  the  means  of  extending  information, 
and  organizing  societies  more  or  less  throughout  Great  Britain.  We  again 
appeal  to  the  well-known  liberality  of  our  friends  in  the  Metropolis.  We  do 
so  with  confidence,  convinced  that  to  the  best  of  our  ability  we  have  hitherto 
been  faithful  stewards,  and  have  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  principles  on  which, 
we  first  sought  their  assistance.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Scrle  proposed  a  resolution  expressing  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  many  of  the  votes  of  the  public  money,  at  the  neglect  of  the  poqralar 
petitions  for  reform,  at  the  disregard  of  just  Colonial  complaints,  and  at 
the  oppression  of  unnecessary  taxation, — things  all  calling  for  a  radical 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  Mr.  Serle  especially  enforced  the  de¬ 
mand  for  reform,  which  he  pushed  to  an  European  extent,  with  an  anti¬ 
peaceful  ardour — 

“  And  then,  would  they  stop  in  England  ?  Had  they  no  hearts,  no  feel¬ 
ings,  no  sympathies,  in  reference  to  the  mighty  events  which  were  passing 
around  them,  and  which,  as  the  papers  of  that  morning  informed  them, 
were,  in  one  place  at  least,  coming  to  a  crisis  ?  nad  they  no  feeling  for  that 
noble  little  constitutional  state  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  ?  Was  it  no¬ 
thing  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  wherever  liberty  was  spoken  of,  that  the  cause 
of  tyranny  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  grasped  by  one  foul  house,  which  sent 
its  Ha3'nau  to  dragoon  Hungary,  and  with  the  brother  of  that  very  Haynau 
appealed  to  the  army  to  put  down  all  freedom  and  all  right  in  Hesse-Cassel  ? 
He  verily  believed  that  all  these  things  were  drawing  to  a  crisis.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  long  before  this  time  next  year  events  would  happen  on  which 
they  would  heartily  congratulate  each  other. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  claimed  to  have  been  a  Reformer  when  the  word 
“reform”  was  odious  and  opprobrious — before  a  trimming  policy  had 
made  the  Whigs  a  family  clique  in  possession  of  office.  He  disclaimed 
any  personal  feeling  as  to  tlie  fate  of  his  Education  measure,  hut  sarcasti¬ 
cally  characterized  the  opposition  which  defeated  it. 

The  majority  against  him  was  much  larger  than  that  which  usually  voted 
on  such  questions,  for  it  was  composed  of  nearly  all  the  priest-ridden  of  all 
factions.  Those  who  so  long  held  Europe  in  darkness,  and  who  were  now 
bringing  new  titles  into  this  island,  were  ranged  against  him.  The  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  sent  his  Member  to  oppose;  thePusevite  clergy¬ 
men  sent  their  Members  to  oppose  ;  the  old  regular  established  hierarchy 
sent  the  Government  to  oppose  ;  and  many  of  the  leading  sects,  who  were 
more  anxious  for  sectarianism  than  for  religion,  sent  their  Members  to  op¬ 
pose  ;  and  what  wonder  if,  under  this  combination,  the  majority  was  far 
larger  than  was  usually  found  on  similar  occasions  ?  But  the  very  fact  that 
such  were  the  opposers  of  the  measure  strengthened  his  determination  to 
persevere, —  not,  indeed,  precisely  in  the  same  form ;  for,  as  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  thought  he  had  given  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  too  much 
power,  he  would  not  try  to  make  his  Lordship  a  tyrant  against  his  will ; 
hut  now,  that  he  had  more  fully  than  before  developed  his  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  education,  he  would  take  him  at  his  word,  and  would  include  no  such 
provision  in  any  future  measure.  But  as  to  the  question  itself,  if  health 
and  strength  were  continued  to  him,  he  would  again  try  to  obtain  for  the 
people  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  have  education  uncontrolled  by  priests  or 
governments, — paid  for  by  self-imposed  local  taxation,  directed  by  volun¬ 
tarily  chosen  local  management,  free  from  all  class  preponderance,  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  all  classes  a  system  of  instruction  which,  whilst  it  would  not  be 
too  good  for  the  poorest,  would  he  quite  good  enough  for  tlie  wealthiest. 

Mr.  Hume  contrasted  the  easy  march  of  Reform  now-a-days  with  its 
slow  and  difficult  progress  -when  he  started  in  political  business ;  and  he 
derived  from  the  improvement  hopes  of  further  perfection.  He  then 
passed  to  counsels  in  his  usual  economic  vein ;  running  a  parallel  between 
the  government  of  a  state  and  the  management  of  a  well-regulated  private 
household,  and  insisting  that  the  same  maxims  of  prudence  should  guide 
both  in  balancing  the  style  of  living  with  the  amount  of  income.  He 
hinted  aggressions  on  the  extravagant  Ministry  in  power — “  changes 
could  not  bo  effected  without  a  change  of  Government”  ;  and  ho  had  a 
parting  fling  at  the  cold  friends  of  “  the  People’s  cause.” 

Having  owed  his  seat,  in  stormy  times,  to  the  working  classes,  -when  he 
was  supported  by  the  trades  associations  in  the  boroughs  he  had  represented, 
he  counselled  all  those  who  were  now  coming  forward  in  the  cause  of  politi¬ 
cal  reform,  to  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  secure  to  the  people  their  just 
rights.  Unfortunately,  the  higher  class  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
capitalists,  had  deserted  their  cause,  and  they  were  left  to  fight  their  own 
battle.  Look  at  this  city — where  were  the  members  of  the  Corporation  ? 
Where  were  the  men  of  property,  whose  influence  might  be  beneficial  to 
their  interests  ?  They  were  all  away  with  the  Whigs.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  Reformers,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  Whigs,  who  wore  no  Re¬ 
formers  at  all. 

Colonel  Thompson  echoed  this  concluding  tone  of  reproach,  but  en¬ 
deavoured  to  give  inspiriting  counsel  against  yielding  in  despair. 

Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor,  who  -was  “  loudly  cheered  by  one  section  of  the 
meeting,”  commenced  with  a  declaration  of  his  joy  that  the  Association 
will  dissipate  the  antagonism  which  has  existed  between  the  middle  and 
labouring  classes ;  but  his  subsequent  remarks  show  a  momentary  ob¬ 
livion  or  disregard  of  this  source  of  pleasure. 
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Tlae  Financial  Reformers  sought  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  ten  millions.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  that  to  the  working  man  ? 
It' would  save  him  just  the  yalue  of  a  single  pint  of  beer  a  month.  But  they 
might  depend  that,  if  the  expenditure  were  so  reduced,  no  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  taxes  paid  by  the  labouring  man ;  or  if  there  were,  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  immediately  take  off  20,000,000/.  from  the  wages  of  labour. 
(“  Oh /”  cheers ,  and  marks  of  dissent.)  The  taxes  were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  what  was  ground  out  of  the  labour  of  the  poor  by  their  em¬ 
ployers.  ( 11  Oh  !”  and  cheers.)  IVe  pay  10,300,000/.  everyyearfor  the  cler¬ 
gy,’  8,000,000/.  for  poor-rates,  and  8,000,000/.  for  the  Army  and  Navy ; 
while  the  whole  government  of  the  United  States  costs  only  8,000,000/.  If 
the  foreign  nations  now  struggling  for  freedom  succeeded,  then  Lord 
John  llussell  would  no  doubt  come  down  and  say,  “  What  do  you  want 
for  the  people  ?”  Then  he  would  make  concessions,  but  not  else.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  was  not  the  same  union  of  all  classes  here  as  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  If  there  was  a  demand  for  popular  rights  abroad,  merchants, 
bankers,  officers  in  the  arm)',  all  were  united  on  the  side  of  the  people.  But 
it  was  not  so  here  ;  for  here  the  upper  classes  were  almost  always  found  op¬ 
posed  to  the  concession  of  popular  rights.  The  only  object  of  those  in  power 
was  to  keep  there,  and  those  who  were  not  sought  only  to  overthrow  those 
who  were,  and  get  their  places  for  themselves.  The  people  were  never 
thought  of,  or  cared  for ;  and  the  reason  was  that  there  was  not  unanimity 
amongst  themselves.  If  they  were  properly  governed,  there  would  be  no 
poor-laws.  (“Oh!”  hisses,  and  laughter.)  lie  was  no  revolutionist,  and 
never  had  been.  They  had  seen  that  those  who  were  the  first  to  urge  tho 
people  to  revolutionary  measures  in  1847  and  1848,  as  Powell  and  Davis,  were 
the  first  to  inform  against  them.  As  society  is  now  constituted,  the  upper 
classes  care  only  for  themselves ;  and  whether  the  labourers  starve  or  .not 
they  do  not  care ;  in  fact,  they  would  rather  they  died,  in  order  that  the 
poor-rates  might  be  lessened.  ( Interruption  and  cries  of  “Order!”)  He 
wished  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Association,  but  he  called 
on  the  working  men  never  to  abandon  the  principles  of  the  People’s  Charter 
whole  and  entire. 

The  President  gently  condemned  some  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  language — 

He  did  not  concur  iu  many  of  the  sentiments  which  had  been  uttered ; 
but  what  he  asked  of  them  was,  while  they  were  each  and  every  one  free  to 
carry  out  his  own  views  and  opinions,  to  give  credit  to  others  for  the  same 
honest)-  of  purpose,  aud  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  middle  classes  in  achieving 
those  objects  which  they  have  in  common ;  and,  if  the  good  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  would  allow  them  afterwards  to  go  further,  then  do  so. 

Mr.  Henry  Vincent  avowed  a  momentary  pain  at  witnessing  the  “little 
irritation  of  feeling”  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  irritation  by  con¬ 
ciliation,  persuasion,  and  cheering  assurances  for  the  Chartists. 

The  power  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  distinctive  corporation  is  dead  and  gone. 
TUhen  death  has  swept  oft'  a  few  illustrious  names  that  might  be  mentioned, 
the  ancient  families  will  be  powerless,  without  a  hearty  constitutional  union 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  tendency  of  the  country  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  Nor  must  men  be  alarmed  at  this  fact ;  for  to  quarrel  with  Demo¬ 
cracy  is  to  quarrel  with  Christianity,  which  teaches-  that  God  made  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  one  blood  which  is  more  democratic  than  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Reform  Association,  or  even  of  the  People’s  Charter. 

As  Mr.  Vincent  sat  down,  the  Chairman  ejaculated,  “  That's  one  man 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  !  There  are  thousands  as  good  as  he ;  be  it 
ours  to  send  such  to  the  House  of  Commons.”  {Prolonged  applause.)  At 
this  stage,  a  resolution  was  put  into  the  Chairman’s  hand,  calling  for  a 
general  conference  to  consider  tho  propriety  of  adopting  the  Manhood 
Suffrage.  He  thought  it  inconvenient  and  inexpedient,  but  would  put  it 
to  the  meeting  :  it  was  put,  and  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  compliment  then  finished  the  proceedings,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up.  _ 

The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  banquet  to  the  principal  bankers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  and  many  of  the  Wardens  of  the  leading  Companies,  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  The  toasts  were  mostly  formal,  and  the  speeches  of  a  simply  con¬ 
vivial  cast. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Mr.  Peto  advertised  the  public  of  an  important  resolution  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  are  about  to  act.  The  drainage  of  Church 
Street,  St.  Giles’s,  is  in  course  of  execution;  and  the  cost  of  those  works 
has  been  levied  on  the  property  itself.  He  wished  the  fact  to  become  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  that  persons  possessing  property  in  a  similar  condition  to 
that  iu  Church  Street  and  Carrier  Street,  St.  Giles’s,  would  be  assessed 
in  a  similar  manner  in  default  of  their  forming  a  proper  system  of  drain¬ 
age.  The  Commission  was  determined,  that  having  once  decided  upon 
the  general  system  of  the  arterial  drainage  of  London,  they  would  turn 
their  attention,  as  even  now  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  to  those  districts 
where  private  property  w'as  inefficiently  drained ;  and  in  cases  where 
drainage  was  not  properly  carried  out,  the  Commission  will  execute  the 
work  itself,  and  levy  the  whole  cost  on  the  property. 


Parochial  Schools,  for  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul's  Covent 
Garden  and  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  were  opened  on  Thursday,  with  an 
entertainment  to  visiters  and  a  holyday  to  the  children.  Sir  Henry  Du- 
kinficld,  the  late  Vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  set  on  foot  the  plan  ; 
and  by  his  personal  influence  and  benevolent  exertions  obtained  upwards 
of  3000/.  of  tho  4000/.  which  the  building  has  cost.  An  excellent  feature 
of  the  building  is  prominently  described  in  the  accounts. 

“  These  schools  have  one  remarkable  and  distinctive  feature,  which  is  said 
to  be  an  entire  novelty  in  school  architecture,  but  which  appears  admirably 
adapted  for  such  buildings,  where  it  is  necessary  to  erect  them  in  crowded 
localities.  A  covered  playground,  something  like  a  racket-court,  has  been 
constructed  on  the  roof.  The  edifice  is  so  high  that  a  view  to  some  distance 
is  commanded  from  it ;  and  the  air  is  so  great  an  improvement  upon  that 
of  the  streets  of  the  locality,  that  the  place,  if  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
flight  afford  an  admirable  covered  walk  in  wet  weather  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  confined  neighbourhoods  adjacent.  To  this  elevated  platform  the 
visiters  and  guests  of  the  parochial  authorities  were  introduced  on  repairing 
from  the  church  ;  and  here  the  children  of  St.  Martin’s  Schools  were  mus¬ 
tered,  and  formally  opened  their  future  place  of  education  by  singing  the 
national  anthem  and  giving  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  fellow-parishioners 
and  Sovereign.  The  children  then  marched  round  in  double  file  ;  and  not 
the  least  agreeable  feature  of  the  day’s  proceedings  was  to  observe  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  one  and  all  appeared  to  feel  for  their  late  and  present  Vicars,  and 
for  those  who  interested  themselves  in  their  education  and  wellbeing.” 

The  report  of  the  Prisons  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  Bench  of  Magis¬ 
trates  states  some  facts  of  interest.  Captain  "Williams,  the  Government 
Inspector,  had  doubted  the  validity  of  “  the  order  for  removing  certain 
classes  of  prisoners  from  one  prison  to  another  ” — for  placing  the  males 
and  the  females  in  different  prisons,  &c.- — without  the  sanction  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  Council  :  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin,  Q.C.,  had  therefore  been 
taken  ;  Mr.  Martin  considered  the  order  perfectly  legal  without  tho  Royal 


sanction,  but  recommended  nevertheless  that  it  should  be  obtained  :  tho 
sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  removals  and  classification  were  subse¬ 
quently  carried  into  effect. 

The  prisoners  in  Coldbath-fields  prison  were  1205  ;  the  daily  average 
throughout  the  year  was  1175:  the  total  commitments  of  the  year  were 
10,015 — less  by  1105  than  last  year.  The  expenditure  of  the  establishment 
has  been  reduced.  “On  the  1  Itli  October  1849,  there  were  1087  prisoners, 
and  a  staff  of  144  officers,  whose  wages  amounted  to  12,281/.  per  year ;  on 
the  11th  October  1850,  there  were  1200  prisoners,  a  staff  of  104  officers, 
whose  wages  amounted  to  9330/.  per  year,  a  saving  of  nearly  3000/.  a  year 
having  been  effected  in  the  item  of  wages  alone.  It  is  a  circumstance  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  deprecate  the  system  of  presenting 
prisoners  with  good-conduct  marks,  that  since  the  introduction  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  into  Coldbath-fields,  the  punishments  for  misconduct  within  the  walls 
have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  diem,  and  during  the  past  year 
no  less  than  5389  prisoners  were  discharged  from  that  prison  without  being- 
reported  for  any  offence.  When  the  female  prisoners  were  removed  to  West¬ 
minster,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  up  the  places  of  those 
prisoners  taken  from  the  laundry  ;  but  no  inconvenience  is  now  felt  in  that 
respect — all  the  washing,  making,  and  repairing  of  linen,  &c.,  being  per¬ 
formed  efficiently  by  male  prisoners.  Amongst  the  10,015  prisoners  com¬ 
mitted,  there  have  occurred  but  6  deaths,  and  the  general  health  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  is  remarkably  good.” 


A  railway  arcade,  similar  to  the  Lowtlier  Arcade  in  the  Strand,  is  being 
constructed,  by  the  South-eastern  Railway  Company,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  approach  to  their  terminus,  on  the  property  in  their  possession 
abutting  upon  Tooley  Street.  The  design  is  rather  an  elegant  one,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  succession  of  shops  on  either  side  for  the  sale  of  fancy  and  other 
articles  in  requisition  by  railway  travellers,  with  a  large  refreshment-room 
in  the  centre  of  the  thoroughfare  which  fronts  the  railway  terminus.  Tho 
building,  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  has  its  basement  in 
Tooley  Street,  from  whence  it  rises  upwards  of  sixty  feet,  divided  iuto  two 
stories  of  thirty  feet  each,  the  upper  elevation  forming  the  arcade,  on  a  level 
with  the  railway,  and  the  lower  part  in  Tooley  Street,  forming  a  range  of 
ordinary  shops.  ’  There  are  rooms  above  the  shops,  and  the  floors  throughout 
the  building  are  fire-proof.  The  front  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  the  building,  upon  which  a  large  number  of  men  have  been  at 
work  for  the  last  two  mouths,  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  by  Christmas. 
— Daily  Papers. 

A  gang  of  burglars  have  met  with  a  warm  reception  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
During  Sunday  night,  three  or  four  men  entered  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hol- 
ford,  Holford  House  :  the  servants  were  alarmed,  arose,  armed  themselves, 
attacked  the  robbers,  wounded  and  captured  one,  and  wounded  without  cap¬ 
turing  another.  The  prisoner  was  produced  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Office 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  a  number  of  witnesses  were  examined.  The  pri¬ 
soner  gave  the  name  of  “  William  Dyson  ”  :  he  was  pale  and  weak,  and 
appeared  to  suffer  from  a  hurt  on  the  head.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Holford 
is  iu  America.  James  Paul,  the  butler,  secured  the  house  on  Sunday 
night.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  heard  a  noise ;  he  got  up, 
and  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  on  the  lawn  ;  Paul  dressed  and  armed  him¬ 
self,  roused  the  groom  and  footman  and  armed  them,  and  then  awoke 
two  coachmen  in  the  stables,  giving  one  a  loaded  gun  and  the  other 
a  pitchfork.  These  forces  were  stationed  about  the  house.  Three  men 
were  seen  to  leave  the  banqueting-room,  and  one  of  these  was  Dyson ;  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  coachman  with  a  pitchfork,  and  two  men  grappled 
him  till  the  Police  came.  Another  of  the  robbers  was  seen  running  away  ; 
Paul  the  butler  snapped  oue  lock  of  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  but  it  missed 
fire,  and  as  the  robber  ran  behind  a  bush  Paul  fired  the  other  barrel. 
The  under-coachman  had  fired  his  gun  as  he  saw  the  three  men  descend 
from  a  window';  one  exclaimed,  “Oh,  God!”  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 
Dyson  only  was  caught,  the  others  having  disappeared  for  a  time. 
"When  search  was  made,  blood  was  found  near  the  bush  at  which  the 
butler  had  fired ;  and  there  were  traces  of  blood  over  some  fenoes,  for  a 
considerable  distance.  There  was  an  impression  that  the  man  hit  by  Paul 
had  been  thrown  by  his  companions  into  the  Regent’s  Canal.  Policeman 
Collins  stated  that  Dyson  told  him  “  there  were  four  of  them  concerned  in  it ; 
and  that  they  had  made  an  arrangement  at  a  public-house  at  Battle  Bridge  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Holford  at  a  certain  time,  and  that  ea<  h  was  to 
take  a  separate  road.”  He  said  to  the  Police  at  Mr.  Holford’ s,  “It’s  of  no 
use  searching  the  place  any  further  ;  there  were  only  four  of  us,  two  inside 
and  two  out.”  Nothing  of  note  was  found  on  Dyson.  But  at  the  house  the 
officers  picked  up  some  pieces  of  candle,  a  crowbar,  part  of  an  ormolu  orna¬ 
ment  broken  from  a  figure  in  the  banqueting-room,  a  sling  formed  of  a  large 
stone  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  and  a  hat ;  there  were  shot-holes  in  the  hat, 
and  marks  of  blood  on  the  inside.  The  robbers  had  entered  by  a  window, 
l  which  they  had  forced  open  with  the  crowbar.  The  prisoner,  who  com- 
!  plained  of  the  hard  treatment  he  received  from  his  captors,  uras  remanded 
for  a  week. 

Dyson  is  well  known  to  the  Police  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water  ;  he 
is  usually  called  “the  Doctor.”  The  Regent's  Canal  was  dragged  on  Mon¬ 
day,  but  without  effect.  The  Police  made  inquiries  for  wounded  men  at 
hospitals,  and  found  several  who  had  recently  entered  ;  but  the  only  really 
suspicious  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Bryant,  who  entered  St.  Thomas’s 
on  Monday  morning.  He  had  gun-shot  wounds  in  one  arm  and  on  the  back 
of  his  thigh.  He  told  an  improbable  story,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  a 
scuffle  with  the  pot-boy  at  a  beer-shop  at  East  Peclcham  in  Kent ;  and  a 
watch  was  set  on  him. 

The  Police  have  since  ascertained  that  Bryant  was  wounded  in  a  scuffle 
between  Irish  and  English  hop-pickers ;  and"  he  has  been  discharged  from 
custody. 

At  Lambeth  Police  Office,  on  Thursday,  Hardy  and  Smith,  notorious  and 
expert  burglars,  were  brought  before  the  Magistrate.  They  were  arrested 
by  the  Police  in  the  Kennington  Road,  at  night,  in  consequence  of  then- 
bulky  appearance  :  four  coats,  a  telescope,  and  other  property,  evidently  the 
produce  of  a  recent  robbery,  were  found  upon  them  ;  also  housebreaker’s  im¬ 
plements,  two  of  which  were  large  plvers.  Sergeant  Goff  explained  the  use 
of  these — “  Hitherto  the  greatest  security  against  picking  the  locks  of  street- 
doors  was  that  of  leaving  the  key  inside ;  for  while  it  was  so  placed,  a  ske¬ 
leton-key  could  not  be  introduced.  The  use  of  the  instruments  produced, 
however,  destroyed  this  security ;  for  with  them  the  end  or  pipe  of  the  door- 
key  was  laid  hold  of,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  was  turned  round  so  as  to 
unlock  the  door.  If,  however,  the  lock  was  so  stiff  as  not  to  act  by  the  force 
applied  to  the  key,  the  key  itself  was  turned  round  to  a  position  to  enable 
the  burglars  to  force  it  from  the  lock,  and  then  introduce  a  proper  fitting 
skeleton-key.  Again,  its  application  as  a  latch  key  was  most  effectual ;  it 
mattered  not  whether  that  part  entering  the  pipe  of  the  key  was  round  or 
square,  the  instant  it  was  caught  by  the  end  of  the  plyers,  that  instant  could 
the  bolt  be  forced  back.  There  was  another  ingenious  instrument  amongst 
the  lot,  namely,  a  parlour  door-key,  or  dummy  without  wards,  and  covered 
I  with  wax,  for' the  purpose  of  taking  the  impression  from  some  lock.”  The 
^  burglars  were  remanded. 
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At  the  Mansionliouse,  on  Wednesday,  Henry  Denham,  the  man  charged 
with  robbing  Mr.  Cureton  and  assailing  Mr.  Miller,  was  reexamined,  and 
committed  on  the  latter  charge.  The  only  evidence  given  was  in  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler's  case.  That  gentleman  said  he  had  not  “ a  single  bit  of  doubt”  as  to 
the  prisoner’s  identity. 

At  the  Southwark  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mr.  East,  a  leather-manu¬ 
facturer  of  Bermondsey,  attended  to  make  public  a  diabolical  attempt  to 
kill  or  maim  his  son.  An  oval  wooden  box  arrived  by  post,  with  two  shil¬ 
lings’  worth  of  stamps  on  the  lid ;  it  was  addressed  to  young  Mr.  East,  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  feigned  hand.  The  thing  looked  suspicious.  When 
the  lid  was  partially  raised  with  a  knife,  gunpowder  fell  out.  Mr.  East 
senior  immediately  directed  his  son  to  proceed  no  further  till  water  had  been 
poured  into  the  box.  This  was  done,  and  the  box  opened  with  safety.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  “  infernal  machine.”  It  contained  nearly  a  pound  of  the 
finest  gunpowder,  with  irregular  pieces  of  lead ;  and  just  underneath  the  lid 
were  a  number  of  lucifer-matches  and  sand-paper,  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  least  violence  used  in  prizing  up  the  top  of  the  box  must  lead  to  an 
explosion  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  interior,  and  the  result  would  be  in 
all  probability  disastrous,  not  only  to  the  persons  who  opened  it,  but  to  all 
around.  The  Police  were  immediately  called  in,  and  inquiries  set  on  foot, — 
hitherto  ineffectually,  as  the  person  who  posted  the  box  could  not  be  traced. 
Superintendent  Haynes  remarked  to  the  Magistrate,  that  it  was  surprising 
the  box  had  not  exploded  while  in  transit,  as  a  fall  or  slight  friction  would 
have  fired  it. 

Mr.  John  Bridge  has  been  charged  before  the  Southwark  Magistrate  with 
creating  a  disturbance  in  the  Homan  Catholic  chapel  at  Dockhead,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  his  way  in.  It  appears  that  two  young  ladies  were  to 
take  the  veil ;  Mr.  Bridge  applied  to  a  Catholic  bookseller  for  a  ticket ;  a 
shilling  was  demanded ;  Mr.  Bridge  would  not  pay  this,  and  resolved  to  in¬ 
sist  on  his  “right”  to  enter  a  public  place  of  worship  :  hence  the  fracas. 
Mr.  Long  was  of  opinion  that  the  ceremony  of  “taking  the  veil”  could  not 
be  considered  as  “  usual  worship,”  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Bridge  was  not 
entitled  to  demand  admission ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  the  Magistrate 
discharged  him  from  custody. 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Restell,  who  has  been  for  fifteen  years  chief  clerk  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s  Westminster,  has 
absconded  after  embezzling  money  intrusted  to  him.  His  defalcations  are 
said  hardly  to  exceed  in  amount  one  year  of  his  salary. 


€jit  yrnniitrrs. 

At  the  Quarter- Sessions  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Sussex,  held  at 
Lewes  on  Monday,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  burglaries  in  that  district,  to  add  ten  men  to  the  Constabulary 
of  the  division.  One  Magistrate  remarked,  that  local  constables  were  for 
the  most  part  worse  than  useless. 

At  a  General  Quarter- Sessions,  held  in  Kingston  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Aus¬ 
tin  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  Rural  Police  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  He 
supported  his  motion  on  the  ground  of  the  tragedy  at  Erimley,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  better  protection  for  life  and  property.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion, — in  which  Captain  Mangles  stated  that  he  himself  slept  with  a 
six-barrel  revolving  pistol  under  his  pillow,' — the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  a  committee  forthwith  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next 
Epiphany  Sessions. 


The  Trustees  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  have  chosen  Mr.  A.  J. 
Scott,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  ancl  Literature  in  University 
College  London,  to  be  Principal  of  their  foundation,  with  the  professorial 
chair  of  “  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  together  with  General  Gram¬ 
mar,  the  English  Language  and  Literature.”  The  salary  will  be  5501  a 
year,  exclusively  of  fees.  The  Manchester  Guardian  states  that  the 
executors  of  the  late  Sir.  Owens  have  intimated  to  the  trustees  that  they 
have  realized,  and  are  ready  to  transfer  to  the  credit  of  the  trust,  75,000?. 
from  the  outstanding  assets  of  the  estate. 

At  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Public  School  Association, 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Aldermen  Weston  and  Cutler,  and  Councillor 
Goodrich,  with  Messrs.  Charles  Shaw,  R.  Wright,  G.  Y.  Blyth,  J.  A. 
Langford,  and  AY.  Harris,  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Lancashire  School  Association,  about  to  be  held  at  Manchester. 


The  murder  of  a  young  woman  under  circumstances  peculiarly  horrible, 
and  implicating  a  young  man  who  passed  as  her  lover,  is  added  to  the  list  of 
crimes  which  fills  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals.  At  the  retired  village 
of  Doddinghurst,  which  lies  scattered  in  a  small  valley  near  Brentwood,  a 
farm  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drory,  a  highly  respectable  yeoman  living 
at  Great  Burstead.  The  management  of  this  farm  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Drory’s  son,  Mr,  Thomas  Drory  junior, — a  quiet,  well-looking  young  man, 
of  twenty-three.  Under  young  Drory  was  placed  as  a  sort  of  farm-bailiff, 
Thomas  Last,  a  labourer ;  whose  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  by  a  former  marriage,  Jael  Denny, — a  blooming  young  woman,  twenty 
years  old,  of  commanding  stature,  handsome  figure  and  face,  and  agreeable 
manners — the  acknowledged  village  belle.  Young  Drory  and  the  Lasts, 
with  their  daughter,  lived  in  the  same  house  till  a  recent  period.  Drory 
used  his  position  to  establish  a  close  intimacy  with  the  daughter ;  and  it 
was  the  discovery  of  this  relation,  by  Mr.  Drory  senior,  that  had  lately 
caused  the  removal  of  the  Lasts  from  his  farm,  and  their  retirement  into  a 
cottage  at  some  little  distance  from  the  farm-house.  The  young  farmer, 
however,  persisted  in  his  intimacy;  and  at  length  Jael  found  herself 
pregnant  by  him.  The  mother  states  that  Jael  not  long  since  took 
poison,  which  she  said  young  Drory  had  given  her  to  kill  her  infant ;  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  poison  was  plain  in  her  swelled  lips  and  fiesh  :  Jael 
herself  had  said  she  did  not  take  all  the  poison,  or  it  would  have  killed  her. 
Drory  lately  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had 
given  instructions  to  have  the  bans  published  for  his  marriage.  His  relation 
to  Jael  Denny  was  a  tribulation,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  escape.  One 
day  when  Mrs.  Last  returned  home,  she  noticed  that  her  daughter  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  looked  painfully  agitated  :  going  up-stairs,  she  found 
young  Drory  under  her  bed  ;  and  on  her  discovery  of  him,  he  tried  to  get 
her  to  sign  a  paper  to  which  he  had  already  got  the  daughter’s  signature, 
exculpating  him  from  any  connexion  with  her  cause  of  trouble.  Mrs.  Last 
refused  to  sign  this  paper.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and 
bears  this  declaration — 

“  September  29. — This  is  to  prove  that  the  trouble  I  am  in  is  not  of  Thomas 
Drory :  therefore  all  that  read  this  had  better  trouble  themselves  about  their  own 
business.” 

The  young  woman  tvas  distressed  at  her  position,  and  at  the  treachery  of 
her  young  master :  last  Saturday  evening,  however,  she  returned  home  in 
better  spirits  than  usual,  from  a  walk  with  him. 

“  She  returned,”  says  her  mother  at  the  Coroner’s  inquest,  “about  half¬ 
past  five  o’clock.  I  asked  her  whether  she  had  seen  Thomas  Drory.  She 


said,  ‘Yes'  ;  he  had  put  her  in  good  spirits,  and  she  was  going  to  meet  him 
again  at  half-past  six.  She  then  said,  4  Let  us  have  tea.’  I  made  the  tea ; 
and  my  husband,  my  daughter,  and  myself,  sat  down  and  partook  of  it. 
"While  at  the  meal,  the  deceased  got  up  and  looked  at  the  watch,  and  said, 
4 1  will  finish  my  tea  when  I  come  back :  I  shall  not  be  gone  long,  I  am 
only  going  to  the  first  stile.’  She  then  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
went  out.”  She  did  not  return. 

Her  stepfather  was  anxious  about  her  all  night,  and  went  out  at  dawn  of 
day  to  inquire  about  her  :  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  distressing  suspicion  that 
young  Drory  had  done  her  some  ill.  “About  eight  o’clock,”  ho  stated  to  the 
Coroner’s  Jury,  “I  found  her  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  two  fields  from 
the  stile  where  she  said  she  was  going  to  meet  Mr.  Drory.  She  was  lying 
flat  on  her  face,  her  right  hand  under  her  left  hand,  which  was  bent  upwards. 
She  had  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on,  as  she  had  left  home  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing.  I  observed  a  cord  round  her  neck.  I  immediately  ran  to  my  own  house ; 
and  Mr.  Hammond,  the  landlord  of  this  house,  seeing  me,  returned  with  me 
to  the  body,  and  turned  her  over.  We  removed  the  body  to  where  it  now 
lies.”  The  reporter  of  the  Times  adds  these  explanations.  “About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  in  which  he  resided,  is  a  large  charcoal-bur¬ 
ner’s;  of  the  foreman  of  which  establishment  he  required,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  whether  he  had  seen  his  daughter.  The  foreman  replied  that  he  had 
not ;  but  added,  that  a  lady  (describing  her  dress)  had  been  walking  about 
that  spot  on  the  preceding  evening,  waiting,  as  he  presumed,  for  some  one 
expected  by  the  train.  As  soon  as  the  man  described  the  dress,  Last  ex- 
Qlaimed,  4  That  was  my  daughter  ;  where  did  you  see  her  ?  ’  The  foreman 
pointed  out  the  spot,  and  the  old  man  proceeded  towards  it.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  place,  it  was  necessary  for  Last  to  cross  a  hedge,  in  order  to  get 
from  one  field  into  another.  By  some  strange  fatality,  at  the  very  spot  he 
selected  lay  the  body  of  his  murdered  daughter,  over  which  he  stumbled.” 

Mr.  AVilliam  Hammond,  farmer  of  Doddinghurst,  gave  the  same  account 
in  detail.  44  She  was  lying  straight  on  her  face,  and  about  three  yards  from 
the  body  lay  a  fur  tippet.  (It  was  produced.)  I  assisted  in  turning  her 
over.  I  saw  the  cord  round  her  neck ;  it  was  turned  round  three  times,  and 
she  had  one  end  in  her  hand.  Her  face  was  swollen  and  black.  There  was 
some  blood  in  a  stream  on  the  ground  about  a  foot  long.  There  was  also 
blood  oozing  from  her  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.” 

By  the  Coroner — 44 1  examined  the  cord,  and  saw  how  it  was  put  on.  The 
noose  was  placed  behind  the  neck.  A  small  portion  of  the  curtain  of  the 
bonnet  and  the  collar  of  the  cloak  had  caught  in  under  the  cord  which  was 
round  her  neck.  I  have  often  seen  her  and  Thomas  Drory  together.  The 
last  time  was  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  Sir.  Drory’s  field.  The  arms  and 
legs  were  very  cold  and  stiff.” 

Sir.  John  Williams,  surgeon,  technically  confirmed  this  evidence,  and 
added  some  material  details.  44  There  was  extreme  ecchymosis  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  heavy  blow  or  a  person 
kneeling  upon  it.  There  was  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  and  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  of  the  right  elbow.  The  right  hand  ap- 
eared  to  have  been  bitten,  there  were  marks  of  teeth  on  the  back  of  the 
and,  and  there  were  also  scratches  on  the  left  arm  and  hand.  On  opening 
the  uterus  I  found  it  contained  a  foetus  in  the  ninth  month — a  male  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  alive  at  the  time  of  its  mother’s  death.”  The  death 
was  undoubtedly  caused  by  strangulation ;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
the  young  woman  could  have  strangled  herself  in  such  a  manner.  He 
thought  the  marks  on  her  chest  were  caused  by  a  person’s  kneeling  there 
just  before  her  death. 

Suspicion  immediately  fell  on  young  Drory.  Mr.  Thomas  Coulson,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Essex  Police,  on  his  way  to  the  site  of  the  crime, 
found  him  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  and  requested  him  to  go  and  see  the 
body,  and  look  at  the  place  of  the  murder.  “I  asked  Drory  when  he  saw 
the  deceased  last.  He  said,  ‘At  half-past  five  o’clock  last  (Saturday)  even¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  of  her  this  morning.’  I  took  him  to  the 
spot,  and  saw  the  deceased  lying  on  her  face.  The  left  side  of  her  nose 
where  she  lay  was  flattened.  I  removed  the  cord  from  her  neck.  It  was 
almost  imbedded  in  it.  The  noose  of  the  cord  had  cut  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
It  was  turned  twice  round  the  neck  very  tight — so  much  so  that  the  neck 
was  swollen  above  it.  I  then  took  the  prisoner  into  custody.  He  did  not 
speak.  I  took  him  to  the  deceased’s  house  and  searched  him.  He  said  he 
had  a  letter  in  his  box  which  would  prove  the  child  was  not  his.  We  then 
went  to  the  house  where  the  prisoner  lived,  and  on  searching  Ms  box,  found 
the  letter  wliich  has  been  produced,  as  well  as  two  pieces  of  cord.  One  end 
of  one  piece  had  been  recently  cut.  [It  was  at  first  stated  that  the  two 
pieces  tallied  exactly,  but  the  Coroner  has  since  observed  that  this  proof  has 
entirely  failed.]  The  prisoner  said  that  the  deceased  and  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  that  he  had  broken  it  off  more  than  nine  months.” 

John  Harris  saw  Thomas  Drory  and  Jael  Denny  walking  together  for  some 
minutes  about  half-past  five  on  Saturday  ;  and  saw  them  part.  There  is  no 
doubt  this  was  just  before  the  poor  girl  went  home  to  tea :  no  one  is  yet 
known  to  have  seen  her  after  she  went  out  the  second  time.  Harris  stated, 
that  two  or  tM-ee  months  ago  he  heard  Drory  say  “  that  he  should  like  to 
shove  her  oft’,  (meaning  the  deceased,)  as  he  was  carrying  things  on  too  far, 
and  he  was  apprehensive  of  getting  into  trouble.”  The  reporters  add,  that 
another  farm-labourer  is  ready  to  state,  that  “  about  a  week  since  he  saw 
Drory  sitting  on  a  stile  in  the  seven-acre  field,  and  that  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  cord,  the  strength  of  wMch  he  appeared  to  be  trying. 
Upon  the  person  in  question  coming  up  he  hurriedly  returned  it  to  his 
pocket.” 

At  the  adjourned  inquest,  on  Thursday,  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  gave  evidence  re¬ 
specting  marks  resembling  those  of  blood,  found  on  the  pair  of  corduroy 
breeches  worn  by  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Dr.  Taylor  found 
nine  separate  marks.  Several  of  these  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  blood 
from  a  living  body,  and  some  of  them  had  been  washed  as  if  to  weaken  or 
remove  the  stain.  Professor  Taylor  stated  also,  that  the  body  might  have 
remained  partially  warm  till  eight  in  the  morning,  as  one  witness  found  it, 
if  the  murder  had  taken  place  at  six  on  the  previous  evening.  Instances 
have  occurred,  though  they  are  rare,  of  a  far  longer  retention  of  animal  heat 
in  the  trunk  after  death.  Several  witnesses  deposed  additional  facts  as  to 
the  times  at  which  Drory  had  been  seen  on  the  night  of  the  murder :  these 
times  ran  very  closely  up  to  the  supposed  moment  of  the  crime,  but  from 
the  shortness  of  the  distances  to  pass  over,  allowed  amply  for  those  move¬ 
ments  of  the  prisoner  which  had  been  observed. 

The  Coroner’s  summary  recapitulated  the  important  criminating  facts. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams,  confirmed  by  that  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Lewis's  own  experience  as  a  Coroner,  satisfied  him  and  must  convince  the 
Jury,  from  the  extreme  violence  used,  that  the  deceased  had  not  perished  by 
her  own  act  and  deed,  but  had  been  strangled  by  some  other.  It  was  quite 
clear,  and  had  been  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  there  must  have  been  an  in¬ 
timacy  existing  between  Thomas  Drory  and  the  deceased.  It  was  clear  also, 
that  she  was  within  a  few  days  of  her  confinement,  and  that  for  some  time 
he  had  supposed  that  she  would  father  the  child  upon  Mm.  This  wras  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  from  the  pains  ho  took  to  get  a  declaration  from  her  that 
might  enable  him  to  satisfy  the  world  that  ho  was  not  the  father.  They 
were  seen  together  between  four  and  five  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening;  after 
which  she  went  home,  and  mentioned  to  her  mother  that  she  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  again  with  Mm  at  half-past  six  o’clock.  According  to  the  state- 
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inent  of  Hubbard,  he  left  his  house  at  that  hour  also  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
Jury  to  say  whether  he  then  went  and  met  her  at  the  stile.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  him  from  that  period  until  ten  minutes  after  eight  o’clock.  It 
would  occupy  him  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  walk  from  the  place  of  meeting 
to  where  the  body  was  found.  The  Jury  would  remember  that  the  deceased 
wore  a  shawl  and  a  cloak ;  that  she  was  nearly  nine  months  advadfced  in 
pregnancy ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  she  could  make  much 
resistance ;  and  that,  if  any  man  wished  to  strangle  her,  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  minutes  would  be  required  to  do  so.  This  would 
bring  the  time  to  seven  o’clock ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was 
seen  at  Brentwood  about  ten  minutes  past  eight,  for  which  there  was 
ample  time.  When  first  taken  into  custody,  Drory  referred  to  the 
letter  which  had  been  produced  in  evidence,  and  which  ho  said  “  would 
clear  him.”  That  showed  that  the  woman  and  child  were  then  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  mind  :  and  then  they  found  him  saying  that  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her,  but  had  broken  it  off  nine  months  ago.  That  statement 
had  been  proved  to  be  false  by  several  witnesses,  nc  did  not  say  they  were 
to  judge  a  man  by  such  unfounded  assertions  made  at  a  moment  when  he 
was  charged  with  a  crime  so  enormous ;  but  still  it  was  part  of  the  evidence, 
and  ought  not  to  escape  their  notice.  The  prisoner  had  never  broken  off  the 
acquaintance.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  deceased  till  last 
April  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  since  then  frequently.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  stains  of  blood  on  his  smallclothes,  when  taken  into  custody 
he  told  Superintendent  Coulson  that  these  had  been  caused  by  some  stuff 
which  he  had  been  giving  to  the  calves ;  and  in  support  of  this  an  old  pot 
was  produced  by  him  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  the  state  of  which  proved 
that  nothing  had  been  taken  from  it  for  some  time.  The  falsehood  of  the 
statement  was  also  established  by  the  evidence  of  Professor  Taylor,  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  testimony  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  and  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  stains  were  caused  by  blood.  Then,  coming  to  ano¬ 
ther  important  point,  the  Jury  would  remember  how  anxious  Drory  was  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  deceased  contemplated  suicide.  They  had  it  from 
the  mother  and  father-in-law  that  the  poor  girl  had  never  hinted  at  self- 
destruction,  or  made  any  observation  from  which  anything  of  the  kind  could 
be  inferred.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  proved  that  she  was  desirous  to 
get  out  of  her  trouble,  and  had  provided  for  the  child  a  change  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  had  declared  that  she  would  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  it  as 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her  confinement.  Drory  had  stated  that  the 
girl’s  mother  had  asked  him  “if  his  razors  were  right,” — alluding  to  her 
daughter’s  intention  to  do  away  with  herself :  but  the  mother  denied  she 
had  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Again,  he  told  Nichols  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  several  times  to  him  threatened  to  destroy  herself.  The  Jury 
must  take  the  evidence  as  it  stood,  and  say  for  what  object  Drory  had  mado 
these  observations. 

H  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  implying  guilt  in  any  particular 
person,  they  would  return  a  verdict  of  murder  against  some  person  or  persons 
unknown.  If,  however,  they  thought  the  evidence  sufficiently  brought  home 
guilt  to  Thomas  Drory,  then  they  would  find  a  verdict  accordingly.  In 
doing  this,  they  were  only  in  the  position  of  a  grand  jury,  referring  the 
case  before  them  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  its  investigation  and  decision. 

The  Jury  retired  and  considered  their  verdict  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  the 
prisoner  was  withdrawn  at  the  same  time,  and  had  not  returned  when  the 
Jury  came  back.  Their  verdict  was  unanimous,  in  these  words —  “  That 
Thomas  Drory  was  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Jael  Denny.”  Superin¬ 
tendent  Coulson  immediately  left  the  room  with  the  order  for  Drory’ s  com¬ 
mittal,  and  in  the  evening  removed  him  to  Chelmsford  Gaol  for  trial  at  the 
Assizes. 


The  four  men  detained  in  custody  as  being  concerned  in  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  Mr.  Holiest,  wore  reexamined  by  the  Guildford  Magistrates  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  Neale,  a  solicitor  of  Guildford,  had  applied  to  see  the  pri¬ 
soners,  but  had  been  refused  by  the  Magistrates :  he  wrote  to  the  Home 
Secretary  :  the  reply  was,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  power  to  inter¬ 
fere,  the  matter  being  one  of  prison-regulation,  and  entirely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Magistrates.  Mr.  Neale  again  appealed  to  the  Magistrates  ;  but 
was  again  refused  admittance ;  nor  was  he  allowed  to  be  present  on  Saturday 
to  watch  the  proceedings  on  the  prisoners’  behalf.  A  band  of  reporters  from 
the  London  press  attended ;  but  these  too  the  Bench  refused  to  admit :  they 
discussed,  rcdiscussed,  made  half  promises  to  admit  the  reporters,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  information  ;  but  finally  resolved  to  exclude  them  from  the 
justice-room,  and  to  withhold  the  evidence  from  them.  It  is  said  that  the 
real  motive  for  excluding  the  reporters  was  want  of  room.  The  place  is  very 
small,  and  if  the  half-dozen  reporters  had  been  admitted,  an  equal 
number  of  the  Magistrates’  sons  or  friends  must  have  been  excluded. 
But  the  reporters  got  information  from  some  source,  and  furnish  an 
outline  of  the  testimony.  When  the  prisoners  were  introduced,  they 
looked  very  dejected,  especially  Burbage.  Mrs.  Holiest  detailed  the 
attack  on  herself  and  deceased.  She  believed  that  two  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  those  who  entered  her  bedroom.  The  new  and  important 
point  of  her  evidence  was  with  respect  to  a  copper  token  found  upon  one  of 
the  men.  This  token,  which  had  some  striking  marks  upon  it,  she  fully 
identified  as  having  been  in  her  possession  before  the  night  of  the  robbery. 
Miss  Bulpin,  the  village  schoolmistress,  had  received  it  from  a  girl  as  a 
penny  contribution  to  a  clothes-fund  :  when  Miss  Bulpin  paid  it  over  to  Mrs. 
Holiest,  she  observed  that  she  did  not  think  it  would  pass ;  and  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
iest  had  shown  it  to  her  husband,  who  remarked  that  much  respect  had  not 
been  paid  “  to  poor  King-  George’s  nose,”  which  was  much  battered.  Super¬ 
intendent  Holllngton  Btated  that  three  of  the  prisoners  had  been  seen  on  the 
road  from  Guildford  to  Frimley  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery.  James 
Hockley,  a  man  employed  at  Frimley,  identified  Hiram  Trowler  as  a  man 
he  had  seen  at  Frimley  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  murder.  He  was  hawicing 
earthenware  dishes.  He  told  Hockley,  with  sundry  oaths  and  foul  words, 
that  he  had  been  to  the  parson’s,  and  had  tried  to  get  a  drink  of  beer  out  of 
him,  but  had  failed.  He  hoped  something  might  happen  to  Mr.  Holiest 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  so  that  he  might  die.  Trowler  was  considerably 
excited  while  this  witness  was  giving  his  testimony.  He  did  not  deny 
having  seen  him  ;  but  he  told  liim  that  he  had  sworn  falsely  to  the  words 
uttered.  Lastly,  Trowler  asked  the  witness  whether  he  had  heard  him  say 
that  he  would  iiimself  do  anything  to  the  deceased.  The  witness  could  not 
say  the  prisoner  had  said  so.  The  landlady  of  a  public-house  at  Guildford, 
where  Levi  Harwood  lodged,  proved  that  he  was  not  at  home  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery.  He  left  his  lodgings  on  Friday  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock, 
wearing  at  the  time  a  cord  jacket;  and  returned  the  next  afternoon  without 
a  jacket,  wearing  only  a  sleeve  waistcoat.  As  this  witness  entered  the  room, 
one  of  the  prisoners  shook  his  head  at  her  in  a  menacing  manner.  Some 
other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  then  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  till  the 
following  Friday. 

Hiram  Smith  or  Trowler  volunteered  a  “  confession,”  on  Monday  afternoon, 
to  Mr.  Keene,  the  Governor  of  Guildford  Gaol. 

A  case  of  attempted  burglary,  reported  in  the  Birmingham  Journal ,  fixes 
the  charge  of  extraordinary  inefficiency,  and  even  remissness,  on  the  local 
Constabulary.  Mr.  Thomas  Marston  is  a  gold  and  silver  beater,  in  Great 
Hampton  Street,  Birmingham ;  and  he  usually  has  a  large  stock  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  in  his  working-rooms.  At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
7  th  instant,  he  was  awakened  in  bed;  and  on  looking  across  his  room,  saw 


that  his  door,  which  he  always  leaves  ajar,  had  been  closed  while  he  slept. 
Going  down  stairs,  and  glancing  into  the  sitting-room,  he  saw  three  men  in 
the  act  of  piling  the  plate  from  his  sideboard  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  for  re¬ 
moval  as  spoil.  He  turned  back  instantly  with  the  object  of  fetching  from 
his  bedroom  his  fire-arms ;  but  the  robbers  caught  a  glimpse  of  him,  in¬ 
stantly  pursued  him,  and  before  he  was  many  steps  up  the  stairs  were  upon 
him  with  bludgeons.  Mr.  Marston  is  an  old  man,  but  he  is  courageous  and 
robust ;  ho  tore  from  the  banisters  a  wooden  rail,  and  with  it  fought  manfully 
for  several  minutes :  but  the  weapon  was  too  light  to  deal  serious  blows ; 
one  of  the  robbers  fetched  a  poker,  soon  beat  through  his  fence,  and  laid  1dm 
senseless  on  the  stairs  :  after  he  fell  they  continued  beating  him,  and  left 
him  apparently  dead. 

Now  come  the  circumstances  inculpating  the  Police,  which  are  only  just 
within  the  bounds  of  credibility.  “  The  affray  lasted,”  says  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Journal ,  “at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  cries  such  as  would  be 
uttered  by  a  man  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  were  raised  ;  Mr.  Murston’s 
daughter  and  servant  were  at  one  of  the  windows  crying  out  urgently  and 
loudly  tor  assistance ;  and  two  or  three  Policemen  were  actually  standing  in 
front  of  the  door,  gazing  at  what  was  going  on ;  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
gas-light  on  the  stairs,  and  a  fan-light  over  the  front  of  the  door,  enabling 
them  to  have  au  almost  distinct  view  of  the  whole  scene.  For  ten  minutes 
(according  to  the  statement  of  one  of  them  on  his  afterwards  entering  the 
house)  had  these  guardians  of  the  night  stood  before  the  house,  witnessing 
what  they  thought  was  a  simple  act  of  chastisement  on  the  part  of  a  man  to- 
towards  his  wife,  (or  son,  as  another  said,)  at  such  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
and  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  houses  in  Great  Hampton  Street.  While 
the  conflict  was  going  on,  too,  Miss  Marston  implored  them,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  father ;  and  told  them  that  if  they 
simply  broke  one  of  the  panes  of  the  front- window  they  would  obtain  access, 
as  the  shutters  were  not  fastened.  Although  both  might  be  presumed  to  be 
experienced  officers,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  being  a  Sub-Inspector 
and  the  other  a  Sergeant,  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  tact 
or  presence  of  mind,  even  when  a  glimmering  of  the  real  state  of  things 
came  across  them;  and  no  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  burglars,  which  they  consequently  effected  at  their  leisure. 
Ultimately  the  door  was  opened  from  the  inside  ;  and  the  officers  found  Mr. 
Marston  in  an  insensible  state,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  blood,  which 
flowed  chiefly  from  wounds  about  his  head.”  He  was  put  to  bed  in  a  con¬ 
dition  which  then  seemed  hopeless ;  but  has  happily  rallied,  and  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery. 

Inspector  Glossop  examined  the  place  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and 
found  that  “  the  burglars  had  obtained  entrance  to  the  back  premises  by  sca¬ 
ling  a  high  wall :  they  had  afterwards  broke  through  the  ceiling  of  an  outer 
warehouse ;  but,  finding  that  a  thick  wall  intervened  between  them  and  the 
apartment  in  which  Mr.  Marston’ s  valuable  stock  of  gold  and  silver  was 
kept,  another  part  of  the  ceiling  had  to  be  penetrated  ;  and  this  they  accom¬ 
plished,  making  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  one  man  at  a  time.  Finding 
that  the  stock  was  deposited  in  strong  iron  chests,  not  easily  broken  open, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  ransacking  the  house,  to  which, 
a  door  opened  from  the  warehouse,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  No 
property  of  any  description  was  missed  from  the  premises.” 

A  hat  was  left  behind  ;  and  this  accident  will  furnish  a  material  proof  to¬ 
wards  indentifying  one  of  a  gang  whom  the  Police  has  arrested.  Christopher 
Heeley,  William  Wallace,  George  Green,  Henry  Jones,  and  Henry  Thomp¬ 
son,  five  members  of  the  London  swell-mob  who  have  lately  settled 
for  their  business  in  Birmingham,  were  instantly  suspected,  and  laid  hold  of ; 
it  is  believed  that  the  hat  belongs  to  one  of  them.  They  were  briefly  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  Magistrates  on  Tuesday,  and  remanded  till  Saturday. 

In  reference  to  those  who  ought  to  have  prevented  this  extraordinary  out¬ 
rage,  the  Birmingham  Journal  reports — “  Conceiving  that  the  officers  men¬ 
tioned  above  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  duty,  Chief  Superintendent 
Stephens  very  properly  summoned  them  before  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Watch  Committee,  on  Tuesday  last ;  when  Miss  Marston  attended  and  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case.  A  long  and  somewhat  angry  discussion  took  place, 
but  the  result  was  that  the  men  were  simply  reprimanded  by  the  Mayor.” 

Reports  of  burglaries  and  attempted  burglaries  are  becoming  very  rife. 
A  number  of  men  entered  the  garden  of  the  house  of  Mr.  White,  a  Liverpool 
estate-agent,  near  the  town ;  Mr.  White  was  aroused ;  but  he  had  been  so 
terrified  by  reading  the  Frimley  tragedy  that  he  became  quite  unnerved,  and 
could  not  raise  an  alarm — in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  swooned.  The  men  re¬ 
mained  outside  for  three  hours,  but  failed  to  make  an  entry,  if  such  was  their 
object. 

A  most  daring  burglary  was  committed  at  Mallon  Cottage,  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Abbotskerswell,  Devon,  on  Monday  evening  last. 
The  proprietor  was  absent,  and  had  left  the  care  of  the  house  to  his  three 
daughters ;  who  had  just  retired  to  bed  when  they  heard  a  noise  below,  as  of 
some  persons  breaking  into  the  house.  The  eldest  of  them,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  jumped  out  of  bed,  struck  a  light,  which  she  gave  to  her  sis¬ 
ters,  and,  arming  herself  with  two  pistols,  walked  down  over  the  stairs,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  sisters.  On  entering  the  parlour,  they  found  everything  in 
confusion,  papers  lying  about,  and  the  desk  rifled.  The  burglars  fled  on  the 
entrance  of  the  girl ;  and  the  young  lady  with  the  pistols  jumped  from  the 
parlour-window  on  to  the  lawn  and  fired  both  after  them.  The  thieves  had 
stolen  some  money,  papers,  and  plate ;  but  being  eager  to  get  off,  they 
dropped  some  plate  on  the  lawn,  which  was  recovered  in  the  morning.  Two 
suspicious-looking  fellows  were  begging  at  the  house  in  the  morning,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  apprehended.- — Taunton  Journal. 

Three  burglars  attempted,  the  other  night,  to  enter  a  farm  about  a  mile 
from  Witham ;  two  of  the  County  Police  had  seen  them  approach,  and  vdiile 
one  waited  on  the  road  to  the  place  the  other  followed  the  robbers  ;  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  latter  observed  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  thieves  to 
effect  an  entry.  At  last  they  gave  up  the  matter  as  a  “  bad  job,”  and  moved 
oft'.  The  Policeman  followed,  and  seized  one  ;  the  others  ran  oft’ ;  but  one 
returned  when  the  officer  threatened  to  shoot  him.  The  second  constable  now 
came  up,  and  the  two  robbers  were  secured  and  taken  to  the  farm.  They 
have  since  been  committed  to  prison. 

Five  burglaries  are  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Superintendent  Saddler  of  Swansea  encountered  three  men  with 
bundles  ;  he  arrested  them,  and  found  that  the  bundles  contained  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  houses. 

During  Sunday  night  the  rectory  of  Pelenhall  in  Bedfordshire,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Reverend  William  Madges,  was  entered  by  thieves,  who  carried 
off  plate  and  other  articles  valued  at  200?. 

A  reward  of  100?.,  with  a  pardon  to  any  accomplice  who  will  turn  approver, 
is  advertised  for  the  discovery  of  a  gang  of  burglars  who  robbed  New  House, 
in  the  parish  of  Northfieet,  a  mile  from  Gravesend,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  ultimo. 


An  old  lad}'  named  Ann  Jones  has  died  at  Pontrhydfandegard,.  South 
Wales,  from  arsenic ;  and  suspicion  has  fallen  on  her  daughter-in-law, 
Elizabeth  Jones.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  had  inherited  some  property, 
including  1000?.  in  money.  This  sum  Mrs.  Jones  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
son,  requesting  him  to  deposit  it  at  her  banker’s  at  Aberystwith  on  her  ac¬ 
count.  Instead  of  fulfilling  her  instructions,  he  paid  in  the  money  in  his 
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owii  name,  anti  made  use  of  some  portion  of  it  for  his  own  purposes.  This 
being  discovered,  Mrs.  Jones  commenced  a  suit  for  its  recovery,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  decree.  The  son  then,  without  saying  anything  to  his 
family,  went  off  to  America,  and  his  wife  and  family  went  to  live  with  his 
mother  ;  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  they  did  not  treat  the  old  lady  very 
kindly.  At  the  inquest,  two  surgeons  described  the  appearance  of  the  viscera 
after  death  ;  they  were  inflamed  in  a  manner  that  might  have  been  produced 
by  poison.  For  actual  analysis  they  W'ere  sent  to  Mr.  Herapath  of  Bristol, 
lie  examined  them,  and  stated  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  detected  arsenic. 
Charles  Jones  said  he  had  bought  arsenic  for  Elizabeth  Jones  ;  she  told  him 
it  was  to  kill  rats.  But  this  witness  had  given  divers  versions  of  his  story  : 
he  pretended  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  been  bribed  not  to  speak  the  truth. 
At  this  stage  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones  being  sent  in 
the  mean  time  to  Aberystwith  Gaol.  The  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
in  her  favour. 

Last  Sunday  night,  the  Reverend  Lachlan  M'Intosh,  a  Presbyterian  mi¬ 
nister  who  had  been  preaching  at  Kendal,  took  up  his  abode  at  Shaw’s  Tem¬ 
perance  Hotel.  About  midnight,  he  was  aroused  by  a  person  attempting  to 
stupify  him  by  holding  chloroform  to  his  nose.  He  struggled,  and  roused 
the  house  by  his  cries.  When  assistance  came,  Mr.  MTntosh.  was  found 
almost  powerless,  with  marks  of  violence  on  his  face  and  blood  on  his  dress. 
A  young  man  was  lying  on  the  bedding,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor.  He 
seemed  to  be  asleep,  and  was  roused  with  difficulty.  When  awakened,  he 
pretended  astonishment,  and  said  he  was  a  sleep-walker.  There  was  a  strong 
smell  of  chloroform  in  the  room,  and  a  bottle  containing  it  was  subsequently 
found  under  the  bed.  The  young  man  had  lodged  in  the  Temperance  Hotel 
since  Saturday ;  he  had  talked  about  his  somnambulism  ;  in  liis  carpet  bag 
a  bottle  of  chloroform  was  found.  It  seems  probable  that  he  secreted  him¬ 
self  under  the  bed  before  Mr.  MTntosh  retired  to  rest.  lie  gave  a  very 
lame  account  of  himself;  and  the  Magistrates  have  sent  him  to  prison. 

On  Sunday  four  large  cases  of  valuables,  part  of  the  stock  of  Mr.  Sirrell 
of  Barbican,  were  taken  by  the  Police  from  Loudon  to  Liverpool.  They 
were  arranged  in  a  room  on  Monday,  that  persons  whose  houses  had  been 
recently  robbed  might  inspect  them.  A  gravy-spoon  was  identified  by  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Gardener,  of  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool :  it  had  been 
stolen  on  the  17th  July. 

The  three  prisoners  were  produced  before  the  Magistrates  on  Tuesday. 
Inspector  Lund,  of  the  London  Detective  Force,  described  the  seizure  of  the 
two  packages  at  Sirrell’s.  Sirrell  received  the  parcels  from  the  porter,  aud 
directed  oue  of  his  people,  “John,”  to  pay  the  man  2«.  and  sign  the  deli¬ 
very-book.  Sirrell  objected  to  see  the  parcels  opened  by  the  Police — he 
“  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  one  of  his  young  men  would  do.” 
When  asked  if  he  knew  M'Auley,  he  said  he  did  not  think  he  did,  but  he 
had  had  twenty  transactions  with  him.  A  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  known 
M'Auley  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  watchmaker,  believed  that  the  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Sirrell  was  in  his  handwriting.  A  number  of  letters  from 
M'Auley  found  at  Mr.  Sirrell’s  were  produced  by  the  Police :  they  had  been 
found  regularly  filed.  A  Post-office  clerk  proved  the  payment  of  divers  sums 
transmitted  from  London  to  M'Auley. 

Mr.  Gardener’s  case  was  next  gone  into.  A  number  of  witnesses  proved 
that  three  spoons  were  stolen  from  that  gentleman’s  diningroom,  ou  the  17th 
July  ;  after  the  cloth  had  been  laid,  some  oue  entered  by  the  window  and 
carried  off  the  spoons :  the  gravy-spoon  found  at  Sirrell’ s  was  one  of  the 
articles  stolen. 

Mr.  Lewis  addressed  the  Bench  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sirrell ;  dwelling  on  the 
facts  that  his  client  had  conducted  his  business  properly,  given  a  fair  price 
for  what  he  bought,  filed  his  letters,  and  booked  his  transactions,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  show  a  guilty  knowledge  that  any  of  the  plate  he  pur¬ 
chased  was  stolen.  The  Magistrates  resolved  to  commit  Sirrell  and  M'Auley ; 
hut  directed  that  Sirrell  should  be  brought  up  again  with  M'Guire,  who  is 
charged  with  the  robbery  at  Mr.  Tinley’s.  An  application  from  Mr.  Lewis 
to  take  hail  for  Sirrell  was  refused.  It  is  noticed  that  Mr.  Sirrell  exhibited 
complete  self-possession  during  the  proceedings. 

M'Guire  and  Sirrell  were  brought  before  Mr.  Rushton,  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate,  on  Thursday.  The  charge  was,  that  M'Guire  sent  a  tin  canister 
to  Sirrell,  containing  stolen  plate.  In  the  canister  was  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  “  Martin  M'Guire,  32  School  Lane.”  But  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution  could  not  prove  that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  M'Guire. 
The  whole  case  turned  on  this.  Mr.  Rushton  said,  without  this  proof  there 
was  au  end  of  the  matter,  and  he  must  discharge  the  prisoners ;  who  would 
return  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Magistrates. 

A  lad  only  fifteen  years  of  age  has  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Stock- 
port  Magistrates,  on  two  charges  of  horse-stealing.  He  stole  one  from  an 
irm  at  Bury  ;  which  he  sold  in  the  country  for  41.  and  another  horse  ;  but 
this  horse  not  suiting  him,  he  left  it,  stole  a  better  from  a  field,  and  rode  away. 
He  was  chased,  aud  ultimately  taken. 

A  bag  has  been  stolen  from  the  mail-cart  while  on  its  way  from  Wolver- 
Iiampton  to  Birmingham.  The  robbery  was  not  discovered  till  the  cart 
arrived  at  its  destination.  In  the  bag  were  bankers’  parcels  containing 
securities  and  notes  for  about  5000/. 


Several  rural  fires  have  occurred.  The  contents  of  the  stackyard  of  a  farm 
near  Esher  in  Surrey  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  on  Saturday  night, 
with  some  of  the  out-buildings.  At  Castle  Hedingham,  the  farm-steading 
of  Mr.  Chickall  was  ravaged — dwelling-house,  barns,  stacks,  nearly  every¬ 
thing,  consumed.  A  stack  of  wheat-straw  has  been  burnt  near  Kelvedon : 
two  boys  are  in  custody. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  sixteen  miners  who  perished 
by  the  explosion  at  Bent  Grange  Colliery,  near  Oldham,  last  week.  From 
the  evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  part  of 
the  roof,  wliich  broke  a  safety-lamp.  The  air  had  been  bad  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  stormy  weather  ;  and  the  workers  had  been  directed  to  be  cautious, 
especially  w  ith  the  lamps  under  a  weak  part  of  the  roof.  The  ventilation  of 
the  mine  was  not  good ;  the  evidence,  however,  was  rather  discrepant  on 
this  point.  The  owner  of  the  colliery  frequently  shared  any  dangers  which 
the  miners  might  incur.  The  verdict  was  “Accidental  death.” 

The  worsted-mill  of  Messrs.  "Wilson  and  Son,  at  Gateshead,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  originated  in  an  upper  room,  containing  a 
pair  of  spinning-mules,  where  no  fire  had  been  kindled  for  two  days.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  3000/. 

A  second  person  has  died  from  the  fall  of  the  chimney  during  the  recent 
storm  at  Nottingham — Mary  Dyer,  a  young  woman. 

A  mill  at  Rochdale,  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  has  been  partially  destroyed 
by  a  fire  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  friction  of  one  of  the 
beaters  in  the  scratching- room.  Damage,  5000/. 


IRELAND. 

It  is  now  positively  asserted  that  Mr.  Christian  has  accepted  the  office 
of  Law  Adviser  at  the  Castle,  which  it  was  very  generally  believed 
that  he  had  declined. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Grey,  one  of  the  private  secretaries  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  has  served  for  a  long  period  in  the  Treasury,  has  received  the  ap¬ 


pointment  of  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  in  Ireland,  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Sir  James 
M  ‘Gregor  has  resigned  his  appointment  to  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Army, 
— Globe. 

Mr.  Osborne,  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  but  intimately  connected 
with  the  land  of  Ireland  through  his  wife’s  property,  has  ranged  himself 
against  the  Tenant  Leaguers ;  making  his  declaration  in  answer  to  the 
Secretary’s  request  that  he  sign  a  requisition  for  a  public  meeting  in  his 
county,  with  characteristic  frankness  and  force — ■ 

“Accept  my  thanks  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  you  have  alluded  to 
my  Parliamentary  conduct.  In  order  that  I  may  not  be  unworthy  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  your  confidence,  I  will  candidly  state  the  reasons  which  prevent 
me  from  signing  the  ‘requisition’  forwarded  by  your  committee.  As  a  cor¬ 
dial  supporter  of  au  ‘  improved  tenant  law,’  founded  on  the  principle  of 
evenhanded  justice,  I  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  principles 
of  tenant  law  laid  down  and  defined  by  a  onesided  Conference  sitting  in 
Dublin  ;  because,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  principles  are  unsound  and 
the  details  impracticable  ;  and,  not  being  prepared  to  support  any  measure 
which  proposes  to  enforce  a  fixed  standard  for  the  payment  of  wages,  or  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  act  of  Parliament,  I  must 
decline  cooperating  with  a  league  which  seeks  to  obtain  a  ‘  legal  sanction  for 
forcing  the  letting  of  land  by  a  compulsory  valuation’;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
mislead  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  by  fostering  the  delusion  that  the 
‘  aforesaid  principles,’  as  defined  by  the  ‘  Conference  in  Dublin,’  will  ever 
obtain  a  legislative  sanction. 

“For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  am  anxious  that  the  cause  of  rational 
progress  and  improvement  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  ventilation  of 
visionary  theories  and  unattainable  schemes,  I  must  respectfully  decline 
your  invitation  to  attend  at  Cashel  on  the  16th  instant  :  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  inform  the  committee,  that  I  shall  deem  it  my 
duty  to  support  the  principle  of  any  fair  measure  of  tenant  security  which 
would  insure  the  tenant  such  a  tenure  and  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  as  equity  demands,  and  which,  by  removing  the  antiquated 
shackles  of  feudal  times,  as  well  as  all  legal  obstructions  in  the  transfer  and 
letting  of  laud,  shall  leave  the  conditions  of  its  purchase  or  hire  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  free  will  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  transaction.” 

Some  of  the  Irish  papers  discuss  the  practical  effect  of  the  new  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill  passed  in  the  late  session.  The  Cork  Examiner  calculates  that 
the  constituency  of  Cork  county  will  bo  raised  to  above  20,000  electors  ; 
it  is  thought  that  Antrim  will  gain  a  constituency  of  10,000  electors, 
Queen’s  county  above  1000,  and  so  on  with  other  counties,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  boroughs.  The  Leinster  Express  regards  it  as  now  quite 
certain  that  the  few  can  no  longer  prevail  against  the  many. 

The  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Times  gives  the  following  letter  from 
Castlebar,  dated  the  I3th  October,  without  vouching  for  its  “  curious 
revelations  ” — 

“  Mr.  Commissioner  Curran  held  a  court  here  yesterday  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors.  There  were  thirteen  applicants  seeking  to  be  discharged 
under  the  Insolvent  Act ;  but  they  were  of  a  class  of  persons  totally  different 
from  those  who  usually  appear  in  courts  of  tlds  description.  One  is  a  landed 
proprietor,  whoso  rental  was  estimated  at  from  2000/.  to  3000/.  per  year ;  and 
he  is  also  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  and  Magistrate  of  this  county.  Another  is  or 
was  an  extensive  Government  contractor,  who  some  years  since  purchased  a 
considerable  estate  in  this  county,  and  was  supposed  to  be  very  wealthy.  A 
third  is  a  landed  proprietor  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  possessing  a  small  es¬ 
tate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  A  fourth  is  a  landed  proprietor  and 
Magistrate  of  this  county,  aud  au  extensive  grazing  farmer.  The  fifth  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  upright  Magistrates  of  the  county,  the  owner  of  a 
small  estate,  and  also  a  very  extensive  grazing  and  tillage  farmer.  The  case 
of  this  gentleman  excited  considerable  interest  in  court,  because  of  his  age, 
(upwards  of  seventy  years,)  aud  the  unblemished  character  for  honesty  and 
integrity  which  he  had  hitherto  borne.  His  discharge  was  opposed  by  one  of 
his  landlords,  the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  ex-Chaueellor  of  Ireland,  who 
appeared  personally  in  court,  and  who  had  counsel  and  law  and  other  agents 
to  assist  him.  After  the  examination  of  several  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord,  the  insolvent  was  personally  examined  on  oath.  He  stated,  that 
he  was  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing  operations  since  the  year 
1S06  ;  that  he  held  from  the  predecessor  of  his  present  landlord  and  from 
himself  the  farm  of  land  for  the  balance  of  the  rent  of  which  he  was  sued 
and  cast  into  prison ;  that  he  paid  his  rent  punctually  for  this  farm  for  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  leaving  one  year’s  rent  only  unpaid ;  that  in 
1829  he  got  from  the  father  of  his  present  landlord  an  abatement  in  the  rent 
of  70/.  per  year,  which  was  continued  to  him  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
until,  upon  the  death  of  that  landlord,  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  old 
rent  under  the  lease  made  to  him  of  the  farm  in  question  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  this  rent,  which  was  double  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  when  he  got  an  abatement  of  30/.  out  of  the  70/.  per  year.  The  lease 
expired  in  1837  ;  and  he  then  was  continued  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  at 
the  former  rent,  less  70/.  a  year,  the  amount  of  the  abatement  of  1829,  In 
reply  to  other  questions,  the  insolvent  stated  that  he  never  before  committed 
an  act  of  insolvency ;  that  a  bill  of  his  was  never  before  protested  ;  that  he 
paid  liis  rents  punctually  to  the  present  and  several  other  landlords,  by 
checks  on  La  Touche’s  bank ;  and  that  from  the  pressure  of  the  times  he 
was  unable  for  the  last  four  years  to  put  more  thau  half  stock  on  the  farm  in 
question  ;  and  that  that  farm,  from  the  high  rent  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  it,  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  I  refrain  from  obvious  reasons  from  men¬ 
tioning  names,  fearing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  respectable  persons ;  but 
I  send  you  privately  the  names  as  a  voucher  for  the  authenticity  of  my 
statements.” 

The  report  of  a  local  paper,  however,  shows  that  Mr.  Commissioner 
Curran  did  not  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  case  made  by  the  insolvent, 
nor  condemn  the  opposition  made  to  his  release.  Mr.  Curran  said — 

“This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  landlord  is  sought  to  be  held  up  to 
the  odium  of  the  public.  The  insolvent  has,  however,  committed  a  breach 
of  faith  :  he  passed  his  bill  to  his  landlord,  which  was  renewed  under  the 
promise  to  pay  it  on  the  sale  of  Ms  stock ;  he  performed  his  promise  in  part ; 
ho  sold  the  stock,  but  did  not  pay  the  bill,  but  made  a  partial  payment  to  a 
member  of  his  family.” 

Mr.  Curran  decided  that  the  insolvent  was  not  entitled  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  discharge,  and  remanded  him  for  four  months. 

The  Armagh  Guardian  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  clergyman,  that 
“  since  the  improvement  in  the  linen  trade,  now  only  a  few  months,  the 
marriages  celebrated  by  him  in  his  parish  have  been  more  numerous  than 
they  altogether  were  for  the  previous  two  and  a  half  years.” 


/nrrigit  nnli  (Cnlnutal. 

France. — Early  in  the  week,  the  chief  topic  of  the  Paris  newspapers 
was  the  proceedings  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Assembly  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Imperialist  cries  raised  by  some  of  the  troops  when  they 
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were  reviewed  by  the  President  on  the  Plain  of  Satory,  last  Friday. 
Very  various  accounts  of  what  took  place  were  published ;  but  there  is  a 
general  agreement  as  to  one  leading  fact — that  a  confirmation  of  the  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  proceedings,  first  drawn  up  by  a  Government  member,  was 
formally  refused,  because  those  minutes  too  lightly  passed  over  the  af¬ 
fair  ;  and  that  in  the  end  a  formal  resolution  gravely  censuring  the  Exe¬ 
cutive,  and  especially  the  Minister  of  War,  who  had  disregarded  pre¬ 
vious  warnings,  for  their  lax  treatment  of  the  offence.  This  decided  step 
caused  a  day’s  sensation,  and  drew  from  some  angry  journalists  contemp¬ 
tuous  challenges  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Committee  to  censure 
the  Government :  for  another  day  it  seemed  likely  that  this  “  constitu¬ 
tional  ”  point  would  lead  to  a  war  of  the  press  ;  but  the  matter  wanted 
interest  to  raise  serious  controversy,  and  has  now  faded  out  of  notice : 
indeed,  the  Committee  itself  is  said  to  be  con  scums  of  having  made  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  stir  about  a  trifle,  and  to  regret  that  for  so  little  it  has  taken 
a  position  of  such  marked  opposition  to  the  Government. 

On  the  subject  of  the  military  cries  at  the  reviews,  the  Journal  cles 
Debats  has  the  following  piece  of  ingenious  finesse  from  the  pen  of  M. 
John  Lemoinne — 

“The  Permanent  Committee  and  the  public,  who  are,  in  our  opinion,  much 
too  occupied  with  some  unconstitutional  cries  uttered  at  the  review  of  Satory, 
would  have  been  certaintly  much  less  so  if  they  could  have  known  the  com¬ 
mentary  which  has  been  made  on  it  by  the  most  influential  organ  of  the 
Presidency.  As  our  honourable  contemporary  says,  the  Monarchy  of  1830 
showed  itself  less  susceptible  on  this  point  than  the  Republic,  and  under 
King  Louis  Philippe  ‘  Vive  l’Empereur !  ’  was  freely  cried.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  done  on  two  occasions, — on  the  day  when  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
was  replaced  on  the  column  in  the  Place  Yendome,  and  on  that  when 
his  mortal  remains  were  brought  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Invalides. 
May  not  this  cry  have  the  same  meaning  now  ?  May  not  this  remem¬ 
brance,  which  was  awakened  before  the  statue  and  before  the  coffin  of 
the  Emperor,  bo  also  awakened  before  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  ?  In  pre¬ 
sence  of  these  explanations  we  cannot  for  our  part  retain  any  umbrage.  We 
have  heard  it  said  that  on  the  10th  of  December  many  of  the  electors  who 
had  given  their  votes  to  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  sincerely  believed  that  they 
had  given  them  to  his  uncle ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  cry  of 
‘  Vive  l’Empercur  !  ’  in  1850  meant  ‘  Vive  la  statue !  ’  or  ‘  Vivent  les  cendres  !  ’ 
Since  this  is  the  ease,  the  Republic  ought  not  to  alarm  itself  more  than  did 
the  Monarchy.  These  cries  have  neither  the  power  to  move  the  statue 
which  decorates  the  Place  Vcndome  nor  to  reanimate  the  glorious  remains 
which  repose  at  the  Invalides.  History  is  not  factious,  and  when  the  cry 
of  ‘  Vive  l’Empereur !  ’  is  raised,  it  is  free  to  suppose  that  it  is  meant  for 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  !  ” 

One  of  the  subjects  which  served  to  displace  the  preceding  topic  from 
public  attention  has  been  a  matter  of  ludicrous  political  scandal,  at  the 
expense  of  the  stern  economists  of  the  Provisional  Government.  M.  Tirol, 
the  head  overseer  of  Louis  Philippe’s  coach-house,  has  published  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  inroads  made  by  the  new  Government  on  hi3  establishment, 
including  the  disastrous  fate,  by  burning  or  by  throwing  into  the  Seine, 
of  some  of  his  vehicles,  which  he  tells  with  a  professional  sentiment  very 
melodramatic. 

“  What  tends  singularly  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  coach  Hiad  is,  that 
M.  Tirel  calls  all  the  twenty-six  equipages  which  form  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  of  his  narrative  by  their  proper  names.  Instead  of  saying  that  he  sent 
three  carriages  to  the  Tuilerics  for  the  Royal  Family  on  the  fatal  24th,  he 
states  that  he  selected  the  ‘  Saverne,’  the  ‘Moselle,’  and  the  ‘  Tamise,’  for 
this  important  service.  The  destruction  of  the  Saverne  is  commenced  by  a 
Moenad  woi-thy  of  the  first  revolution.  A  tall  young  woman,  whose  features 
bore  the  marks  of  intoxication  and  debauchery,  was  also  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  band ;  and  she  began  the  destruction  of  the  carriage  the  ‘  Saverne  ’ — it 
was  that  in  which  the  King  ordinarily  rode — by  smashing  the  glass  with  the 
butt-end  of  her  musket,  and  striking  the  arms  on  the  panels  with  the  bayo¬ 
net.  As  the  fury  was  so  engaged,  she  shrieked  ‘  Here,  here  !  my  friends  ;  bring 
lots  of  straw,  for  this  carriage  deserves  a  good  warming !  ’  Straw  having  been 
brought  to  her,  she  shouted,  ‘  Bring  me  fire  now,  and  then  we  will  go  and  pay 
a  little  visit  to  the  Tuileries !  ’  She  applied  the  fire  with  her  own  hand,  and  then 
climbed  to  the  coachman’s  seat:  where  she  squatted  herself  with  her  musket  be¬ 
neath  her  legs.  A  set  of  fellows  then  drew  the  carriage  along,  amidst  yells  of 
triumph  ;  and  the  crowd  through  which  it  passed  shouted  with  frantic  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  band,  the  flames  only  destroyed 
the  interior  of  the  carriage.  The  veliicle  having  been  specially  constructed 
for  protecting  the  King  from  the  attacks  of  assassins,  turned  oil'  the  bullets 
which  were  discharged  at  it,  and  resisted  the  blows  which  were  hurled  with 
stones  and  the  butt- end  of  muskets.  Seeing  this,  the  woman  shrieked,  ‘To 
the  river  with  it!’  and  it  was  dragged  to  the  Seine  and  tossed  in.  The 
two  other  carriages  shared  the  same  fate.  Four  or  five  months  later,  they 
were  fished  up  by  orders  of  the  functionaries  of  the  Civil  List,  and  sold  as 
old  iron.  Meanwhile,  the  mob  destroyed  every  vehicle  in  the  stables.  A 
list  here  follows,  j  ust  like  a  catalogue  of  slain  heroes  in  Homer,  of  the  car¬ 
riages  destroyed,  with  their  names  and  prices.  La  Favorite,  L’Obus,  La 
Pomone,  Le  Buffle,  La  Minerve,  La  Cyclopc,  &c.,  all  perished  in  one  dread¬ 
ful  massacre  by  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  mob.” 

Proceeding  to  later  times,  ho  continues — 

“  A  red-sashed  Montagnard  visits  M.  Tirel  on  the  part  of  his  political 
friends  in  the  Government,  and  is  highly  delighted  to  hear  that  200  car¬ 
riages  and  360  horses  of  the  ex-King’s  establishment  still  survive.  He  im¬ 
mediately  gave  orders  that  each  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
should  be  provided  with  an  equipage  for  his  personal  use,  and  another  or  two 
for  his  wife  and  family.  He  also  ordered  that  each  vehicle  should  be  driven 
by  the  best  of  the  King’s  coachmen.  M.  Tirel,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Stables, 
was  obliged  to  obey ;  but  he  states  that  he  avenged  himself  by  sending  to 
each  person  carriages  and  horses  whose  names  formed  a  sort  of  epigramme  on 
his  peculiarities  or  character.  Thus,  M.  Ledru-Rollin  had  carriages  named 
the  Hebe,  the  Prince,  the  Roval,  the  Marquise,  the  Phcenix,  and  the  horses 
named  the  Fougueux,  Celadon,  Intrepide,  Trompeur,  Obstine,  Envieux, 
Hypocrite,  Montagnard,  &c.  ;  M.  Marrast,  the  Ci-devant  carriage,  and 
the  I’impant  horses  ;  M.  Flocon,  the  Paon  coupe,  drawn  by  Chicard  and  In¬ 
trigant,  with  the  Duchess,  drawn  by  Calypso,  and  Pomare  for  his  wife,  and 
so  on.  Nor  did  M.  Tirel  content  himself  merely  with  these  smart  satirical 
hit3  ;  he  kept  a  correct  account  of  the  vehicles  and  horses  each  individual 
had,  and  for  what  number  of  days.  In  all,  it  appears  that  the  members  of 
Provisional  Government  occupied  by  themselves  or  their  families  41  carriages 
and  91  horses ;  and  he  calculates  that  each  carriage  cost  25  francs  a  day,  and 
each  saddle-horse  15  francs.  M.  Tirel  maintains,  at  some  length,  that,  as  the 
carnages  and  horses  were  the  private  property  of  the  late  King,  those  who 
made  use  of  them  are  bound  to  pay  for  them,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
they  belonged  to  any  private  individual.  He  then  gives  a  list  of  the  sums 
duo  by  each  person.  The  following  items  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fondness  of  the  Provisional  Government  for  driving  and  riding — 

“  By  M.  Ledru  Rollin  for  5  carriages,  22  horses  (no  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family,  says 
M.  Tirel,  ever  had  so  many  at  any  one  time  ;  and  he  observes  that  the  expense  of 
coachmen,  grooms,  and  stablemen  are  not  included),  27,750  francs  ;  M.  Flocon,  (the 


carriage  occupied  by  Madame  Flocon  not  counted,  although  it  appears  it  was  sent 
back  much  damaged  and  very  dirty,)  2,975  francs ;  M.  Cremieux,  (his  carriage  was 
named  Cerbere,  and  his  horses  Judas  and  Gilson,)  2,975  francs ;  M.  Caussidi  re,  (he 
rode  in  the  llustique,  drawn  by  the  Espion  and Gouapcur,)  2,025  francs;  M.  Sobrier, 
(without  counting  16  saddle-horses,  totally  ruined,)  4,455  francs. 

“  Illustrating  aptly  the  adage  that  a  mounted  beggar  rides  a  horse  to 
death.  M.  Tirel  says  he  had  provided  horses  and  carriages  for  M.  Dupont 
(de  l’Eure)  and  M.  de  Lamartine,  but  that  they  declined  to  accept  them. 
The  carriage  destined  for  the  former  was  named  the  Doyen,  the  horses 
Bonhomine  and  Integre ;  for  the.  latter — carriage  Apollon,  horses  Pegase 
and  Enchanteur,  with  Mysterieux  and  Zigy  to  replace  them.  M.  Vaulabelle, 
at  one  time  Minister  of  Instruction,  also  declined  to  accept  any  vehicle.” 

M.  Goudchaux,  who  was  included  in  M.  Tirel’s  work,  has  wholly 
contradicted  the  tale  as  it  applied  to  him  :  he  used  a  private  fly,  which  he 
paid  for  himself ;  and  he  did  not  even  draw  any  salary. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  the  following  comparative  table  of  the  receipts 
of  indirect  taxes  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1850  and  1849. 

1850.  1849. 


Registration  dues,  &c . f.  148,086,000 

Stamps  .  27,083,000 

Import  duties  on  coni .  6,000 

Ditto,  sundry  merchandise .  61,417,000 

Ditto,  French  colonial  sugar ....  19,045,000 

Ditto,  foreign  sugars .  12,387,000 

Export  duties .  1,939,000 

Navigation  dues .  2,052,000 

Sundry  customs  receipts  .  2,101,000 

Salt  duties  (extraction)  .  12,985,000 

Salt  duties  (consumption) .  3,136,000 

Potable  liquors .  72,367,000 

Beet-root  sugar .  21,252,000 

Sundry  receipts .  28,349,000 

Tobacco  sales  . .  89,426,000 

Gunpowder  sales .  4,271,000 

Postage  of  letters .  28,523,000 

Money  orders .  815,000 

Transport  of  merchandise  and 

money  by  packets .  326,000 

Ditto,  of  passengers  by  packets. .  974,000 

Ditto,  by  malles-postes  .  847,000 

Transit  postage  on  foreign  letters  128,000 

Accidental  receipts  .  124,000 


....  f.132,930,000 

. . . .  23,748,000 

_  65,000 

....  60,856,000 

....  23,974,000 

....  10,323,000 

....  1,785,000 

1,930,000 
1,936,000 
....  18,245,000 

4,276,000 
....  67,307,000 

....  15,894,000 

....  25,152,000 

....  85,896,000 

_  4,138,000 

_  27,312,000 

....  809,000 

421,000 
....  1,076,000 

1,201,000 

_  153,000 

29,000 


Belgium  — The  death  of  the  amiable  consort  of  King  Leopold  was 
briefly  told  in  our  last  week’s  Postscript,  Queen  Louise  died  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  11th  :  up  to  the  10th  her  sufferings 
had  been  very  great,  but  her  last  night  was  tranquil.  Her  husband  and 
children,  her  mother  the  Countess  de  Neuilly,  and  her  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ter  the  Due  de  Nemours,  Prince  de  JoinviHe,  and  the  Due  d’Aumale, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  were  assembled  at  her  side  :  at  four  o’clock, 
her  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  took  their  last  leave  of  her ;  a  rapid 
change  was  seen ;  and  at  eight  o’clock  she  departed  without  a  sign  of 
pain. 

King  Leopold  retired  to  indulge  an  unrestrained  grief  in  a  solitary 
room;  the  young  Princes  and  the  Princess  manifested  their  feelings  “by 
screams  rather  than  tears  or  cries”  ;  the  venerable  Countess  de  Neuilly, 
“  whose  religion  is  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,”  repaired  at  half-past 
nine  dhect  from  the  palace  to  the  parish-church,  “where,  in  conformity 
with  established  custom,  a  mass  was  said  by  the  cure  of  the  town  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  departed.”  Every  shop  and  almost  every  pri¬ 
vate  house  in  Ostend  was  closed  up,  as  if  the  head  of  its  own  establish¬ 
ment  had  been  removed.  In  the  evening,  the  Ministers  came  from 
Brussels ;  the  act  of  deces  was  formally  drawn  up  in  their  presence ; 
and  the  body  was  exposed  in  a  chapelle  ardonte,  arranged  for  the 
purpose  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace.  On  Saturday  evening,  the 
King  desired  of  the  British  resident  chaplain,  that  the  prayers  of  his  [Pro¬ 
testant]  congregation  should  be  offered  up,  “  agreeably  to  that  impressive 
prayer  of  the  Litany  for  all  conditions  of  men  ”  ;  for  he  stated  that  ho  was 
“  indeed  most  ‘  deeply  distressed  in  mind.’  ”  On  Sunday  “  he  attended 
the  service  in  the  beautiful  church  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  possess 
there,  and  made  the  responses  throughout  audibly.” 

The  King  left  Ostend  for  Brussels  on  Monday,  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  de  Neuilly;  and  the  body  was  removed  on  the  same  day,  in 
state,  to  the  Palace  of  the  Laekon.  In  accordance  with  the  late  Queen’s 
dying  wishes,  her  remains  will  be  interred  in  the  church  there  at  which 
she  had  worshiped  in  life. 


Gebmaxy.— The  last  accounts  from  Hesse-Cassel  promise  a  solution 
of  the  crisis  to  which  M.  Hassenpflug'  had  brought  affairs.  Reports  of 
the  Elector’s  intention  to  abdicate  produced  indefinite  negatives  ;  and 
then  came  this  statement  in  the  Deutsche  Zeilung — “We  learn  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  has  abdicated.”  These  reports  wrere 
inaccurate  ;  but  they  probably  had  some  foundation  in  the  vague  general 
knowledge  that  the  Elector  was  beginning  to  waver  and  hesitate.  One  is 
prepared,  therefore,  to  learn  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Dailg  News, 
under  date  of  the  16th  October,  that  “a  new  Ministry  is  in  course  of 
formation,”  and  that  M.  Elvers  is  named  as  President — 

“  This  is  that  Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  of  Appeal  who  visited  Wilhelms- 
bad  ten  days  before,  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  bis  brethren,  and  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  remained  behind  when  his  colleagues  returned  to  Cas- 
sel,  and  was  admitted  to  two  private  interviews  with  the  Elector.  He  was 
unable  to  accomplish  his  object  at  the  time,  but  believed  that  lie  bad  left  the 
Elector  with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  Constitutional  men  than  had 
been  instilled  by  Hassenpflug.  He  was  summoned  to  Willielmsbad  on  the 
14th,  and  left  on  the  loth,  with  Duysing,  a  Finance  Councillor  and  known 
friend  of  the  constitution,  whom  report  indicates  as  the  probable  new  Mi¬ 
nister  of  Finance.  M.  Losberg,  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of  the  younger 
Haynau  as  Minister  of  War,  was  formerly  in  the  personal  service  of  the 
Elector,  and  fell  into  disfavour  at  the  court  through  speaking  his  mind  too 
freely  of  Hassenpflug.” 

United  States. — The  accounts  from  New  York,  brought  down  to  the 
2d  instant,  are  characterized  by  the  correspondents  as  “  singularly  unin¬ 
teresting.”  Congress  adjourned  on  the  30th  September,  after  its  session 
of  unparalleled  length  and  exertion;  and  it  will  assemble  again  for  a 
short  session  on  the  2d  of  December.  Prospectively  the  papers  arc  taking 
up  the  question  of  Tariff-legislation.  Now  that  the  field  is  cleared  of  the 
all-absorbing  Slave  questions,  the  Protectionists  are  preparing  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign  imports. 
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In  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Morning  Herald  of  yesterday,  as 
veil  as  in  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  that  paper,  it  was  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  it  was  tho 
intention  of  his  Majesty  King  Leopold  to  abdicate  his  throne  forthwith, 
in  favour  of  his  son,  tho  Due  do  Brabant.  Me  believe  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  the  rumour  is  altogether  without  foundation. — Morning  Post, 
October  15. 

The  Times,  in  its  correspondence  from  Paris  of  the  13  th  instant,  says  that 
M.  Thiers  had  an  interview  with  tho  President  on  his  return  from  Clare¬ 
mont,  and  stated  to  him  that  “  the  Duchcsse  d’ Orleans  was  favourable  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  the  President.”  That  M.  Thiers  may 
have  had  an  interview  with  the  President  is  quite  possible ;  but  that  he 
should  have  made  the  statement  alleged  we  do  not  think  altogether  pro¬ 
bable,  inasmuch  as  he  would  in  that  case  have  said  what  has  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact. — Morning  Post,  Oct.  16. 


Some  movements  in  the  Church  Societies  of  Bristol  and  London  at¬ 
tract  attention.  In  the  Bristol  Society,  as  the  Times  reports,  “  a  division 
arose  with  reference  to  the  headship  of  the  Church  ;  and  Mr.  Ward  placed 
on  the  books  a  notice  of  motion  affirming  the  authority  of  the  Pope.” 
“This  startling  proposition”  led  to  lengthened  discussion ;  and  at  last 
Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Vicar  of  Whitchurch,  gave  notice  of  a  string  of  reso¬ 
lutions  embodying  a  declaration  of  principles  and  objects.  The  decla¬ 
ration  affirmed,  among  other  points,  that  “  the  Roman  Church  has  repu¬ 
diated  communion  with  all  churches  which  do  not  recognize  the  claims  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,”  andhas  “corrupted  the  primitive  faith”;  “therefore 
communion  with  that  church  on  the  part  of  individuals  of  tho  English 
communion  cannot,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  Christ,  be  restored,  until 
the  Roman  Church  shall  have  relinquished  her  pretensions.”  This  reso¬ 
lution  was  supported  by  the  Reverend  George  Augustus  Denison,  Pre¬ 
bendary  Clark,  Mr.  Hoare  the  banker,  and  others.  An  amendment  was 
moved  by  Lord  Forbes,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  M.P.,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Reverend  J.  Keble  with  others.  The 
amendment  was  carried.  Thereupon,  Mr.  W.  Palmer  and  his  friends 
seceded  from  the  Bristol  Union ;  and  immediately  coalesced  in  a  new  body 
with  the  name  of  “  The  Somerset  and  Bristol  Church  Union  ”  ;  alleging 
that  “those  who  opposed  the  original  resolutions  manifested  a  tendency  to 
Popery.”  These  proceedings  led  to  the  calling  of  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  tho  London  Church  Union.  That  body  assembled  in  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  Long  Acre,  on  Wednesday.  Dr.  Pusey,  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Mr.  A. 
J.  B.  Hope,  Colonel  Short,  Mr.  C.  G.  Lefroy,  and  Mr.  N.  Tritton,  at¬ 
tended.  Reporters  were  excluded;  but,  “by  desire,”  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  proceedings  has  been  published  in  tho  columns  of  the 
Guardian.  Tho  formal  steps  seem  to  have  been  on  the  model  of  those  in 
tho  Bristol  meeting ;  and  the  result  was  practically  the  same.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  moved  ;  then  followed  an  amendment,  embodying  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer’s  declaration  against  Romanism.  Dr.  Pusey  addressed  the  meeting 
at  great  length,  and  with  that  remarkable  personal  effect  which  his 
solemn  earnestness  invariably  produces.  Arguing  that  the  declaration  is 
cither  the  same  as,  or  less,  or  more,  than  the  formularies  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  he  deduced  the  consequences  :  if  less,  it  is  idle— 
if  the  same,  superfluous — if  more,  it  is  wrong.  He  then  passed  to  the 
characteristic  ground  of  Christian  persuasions ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  made  explicit  declarations  which  produced  the  deepest  sensation. 
Of  the  Church  of  England  he  said — - 

“  These  are  the  bonds  of  love  with  which  we  are  held  to  her ;  by  which 
even  those  who  have  misgivings,  which  I  have  not,  are  held  to  her.” 

Another  declaration  was  embodied  in  these  phrases — 

“  But  again,  it  is  said  we  are  some  of  us  suspicious  and  suspected.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  remedy,  certainly  not  in  declarations.  Acts  speak — 
not  words.  If  any  think  that  our  acts  are  contrary  to  our  words,  no  words 
will  convince  them.  They  will  think  us  hypocrites,  or,  as  they  term  it,  Je¬ 
suits.  They  will  not  believe  us.  If  the  labours  of  seventeen  or  twenty- 
seven  years  will  not  persuade  men  that  we  are  faithful  to  the  Church  of 
England,  words  will  not.  Me  must  await  God’s  time,  until  this  fever  of 
fear  subside  ;  or,  if  nothing  will  convince  them,  death  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England  will.” 

But  tho  portion  of  his  speech  of  the  highest  general  interest,  was  the 
eloquent  peroration — • 

“  It  has  been  said  that  wo  shall  never  make  the  objects  of  Church  Unions 
popular  until  we  have  persuaded  the  people  that  we  are  not  secretly  leading 
them  to  subjection  to  Rome.  One  cannot  walk  along  the  street  of  this  great 
city  to  this  place  of  meeting  without  seeing  and  feeling  painfully,  that  you 
might  as  well  speak  of  putting  out  a  spark  when  the  flame  is  curling  around 
the  house-tops,  as  of  suspicions  of  Rome  keeping  from  us  the  hearts  of  tho 
people.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  antagonism  to  Rome  amid  the  widespread  an¬ 
tagonism  to  Christianity.  Babylon  is  around  us.  This  is  the  great  problem 
for  the  Church  of  England  :  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  within  her  walls 
• — the  multiplication  of  devoted  missionaries  at  home — the  rousing  of  the 
lukewarm — the  conversion  of  sinners — tho  instruction  of  the  ignorant — tho 
recall  of  the  erring.  At  this  we  must  individually,  as  we  can,  aim ;  for  this 
we  must  pray ;  this,  in  whatever  degree  it  shall  be  accomplished, 
will  also  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  the  world.  While 
this  is  neglected,  it  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  think  of  win¬ 
ning,  by  paper  declarations,  to  the  conflict  of  the  Church  with  the 
world  those  whose  hearts,  being  with  tho  world,  cannot  be  with  the 
Church.  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace,  and  of  our  Lord,  who  is  our 
peace,  and.  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  the  author  of  peace,  let  us  avoid  all 
fresh  divisions,  and  whatever  we  can  which  may  sow  discord.  Three  months 
ago  we  met  together  here  as  one  united  body.  Is  the  failure  of  a  few  hearts 
to  separate  us,  and  make  us  suspect  one  another  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should 
be  rather  like  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  than  that  which  is 
unity  in  itself!  If  the  peril  of  our  common  faith,  the  fear  of  tho  corrupting 
influence  of  the  world,  the  pressure  of  a  common  enemy,  and  the  season  of 
God’s  judgments,  cannot  awe  us  into  stillness,  wo  should  be  more  stupid 
than  the  very  beasts  which  perish ;  for  they  at  least  cower  and  are  still,  they 
fight  not  when  the  storm  is  impending.  Be  attachment,  then,  to  our  mother, 
the  Church  of  England,  our  bond ;  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  our  single 
aim ;  her  sacraments  our  pledges  of  fealty  ;  not  paper  declarations,  which 
will  be  misunderstood,  and  not  believed.” 

The  oration  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  seconder  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  immediately  “  begged  permission  to  withdraw  it ;  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  Dr.  Pusey  would  give  to  the  world  the  speech  he  had  made.” 
This  request  was  ardently  seconded  by  the  most  influential  members  of 
the  Union ;  the  amendment  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  resolution  was  put 
and  canned  unanimously,  amidst  much  cheering. 


M.  Darcy,  the  divisional  inspector  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  has  Been  over 
in  London  from  Paris  to  obtain  information  on  the  macadamization  of 
roads  :  his  report  contains  some  interesting  comparative  statistics,  which 
we  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form. 


Paris.  London. 

Population .  1,053,879  ....  1,924,000 

Houses .  20,526  _  260,000 

Surface,  in  square  metres .  34,379,016  ....  210,000,000 

Surface  of  the  streets,  excluding  the  j  3  coo  0O()  6,000,000 

foot-pavement,  in  square  metres  . . .  )  ’  1  *  '  * 

SUsfu«e  metres  .  ^ . !”  1  888-000  Not 

Length  of  the  streets,  in  metres . j  (about  Smiles)’ ' '  (about^S "miles.) 

Length  of  the  sewers,  in  metres . {  (about  33  raiie9)  (aW  39q  mile8.) 

Thus,  in  London,  every  inhabitant  corresponds  to  a  surface  of  100  metres  ; 
in  Paris,  to  34  metres.  In  London,  the  average  of  inhabitants  for  each 
house  is  7|;  in  Paris,  34.  In  London,  the  average  length  of  each  house  is 
40  metres  40  centimetres ;  in  Paris,  it  is  15  metres.  The  causes  of  these 
differences  are,  that  in  London  a  great  extent  of  surface  is  not  built  over, 
the  houses  are  not  very  high,  and  almost  every  family  has  its  own.  The 
comparison  of  traffic  gives  these  results — In  Paris,  on  the’  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  there  pass  every  24  hours  9070  horses  drawing  carriages ;  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens,  10,750;  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  7720;  Boulevard  St. 
Denis,  9609  ;  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  5856 ;  general  average  of 
the  above,  8600 ;  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  4300 ;  Avenue  des  Cliamps- 
Elysees,  8959.  In  London,  at  Pall  Mall,  opposite  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
there  pass  at  least  800  carriages  every  hour  j  over  London  Bridge,  not  fewer 
than  13,000  every  hour ;  and  over  Westminster  Bridge  the  annual  traffic, 
amounts  to  not  fewer  than  8,000,000  horses.  Tho  traffic  in  Paris  does  not 
come  up  to  a  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  macadamized  streets  of  London. 


The  relics  discovered  by  Captain  Forsyth  at  Capo  Riley  in  the  Arctic 
regions  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Sir  Edward  Parry 
the  Arctic  navigator,  with  Sir  John  Richardson  the  Medical  Inspector  of 
Haslar  Hospital ;  and  those  officers  have  made  interesting  reports  on  the- 
inferences  suggested  by  the  discovery,  in  relation  to  the  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin. 

Captain  Forsyth  brought  home  a  piece  of  Chatham  rope,  a  piece  of  canvass 
bearing  the  Queen’s  mark,  a  chip  of  drift-timber  bearing  the  recent  mark  of 
an  iron  tool,  some  recent  bones  of  British  animals,  and  some  time-worn  bones, 
of  Arctic  animals. 

The  rope  is  now  forty-four  inches  long,  and  it  has  an  eye  spliced  at  one 
end ;  it  was  a  foot  longer  when  found,  and  it  then  had  an  eye  at  both  ends : 
it  is  bleached  on  the  surface,  but  so  fresh  within  as  to  soil  the  finger  with  its 
tar.  The  Chatham  Dockyard  officials  fix  with  unhesitating  certainty  the 
date  of  the  manufacture  of  the  rope  as  “subsequent  to  the  14th  of  June 
1824  ” — in  which  year  issued  the  order  to  place  a  worsted  strand  in  the 
rope  ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  left  at  Cape  Riley  by  lieutenants 
Beech  y  and  Hoppner  when  they  landed  there  for  a  few  minutes  from  Sir 
Edward  [then  Captain]  Parry’s  expedition  in  1825,  because  that  expedition 
left  the  Nore  in  May  ’24.  Moreover,  it  is  believed,  on  the  judgment  of  the 
Master  Ropemaker,  “  a  man  of  much  ability  in  his  calling,”  that  the  piece  of 
rope  is  made  of  Hungarian  hemp ;  this,  by  the  books,  would  fix  the  date  of 
its  manufacture  as  “subsequent  to  1841”  ;  but  since  that  year  Sir  John  Ross’s 
expedition  is  the  only  one  that  went  near  to  Cape  Riley,  and  it  is  known, 
that  no  one  from  his  ships  approached  Cape  Riley  within  thirty  miles. 
It  is  an  “inevitable  conclusion”  from  the  facts,  thinks  Sir  Edward. 
Parry,  that  this  piece  of  rope  was  taken  out  by  Sir  John  Franklin: 
it  is  improbable  that  Esquimaux  placed  it  where  it  was  found  at 
Cape  Riley ;  for  there  are  no  signs  which  affirm,  hut  some  which, 
negative,  the  supposition  that  Esquimaux  have  ever  visited  this  spot  in  the 
present  century  ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  placed  by  the. 
elements  where  it  was  found,  for  it  lay  on  a  terrace  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  sixteen  feet  above  the  range  of  the  tide,  and  thirteen  feet  above  the 
highest  marks  of  the  drift-ice.  The  chip  of  drift-wood  offers  microscopic 
criteria  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  species  of  timber  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arctic  rivers.  It  “most  closely  resembles  ash.”  “  It  has  pro¬ 
bably  drifted  from  the  Arctic  coast,  and  its  being  found  at  Cape  Riley  bears 
on  the  currents  and  passages  of  the  Arctic  Sea.”  “  It  has  been  cut  from  the 
piece  of  drift  timber  to  which  it  belonged  by  an  axe  or  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ment — not  a  stone  hatchet ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  exposed 
since  the  cut  was  made — not  many  years.”  The  five  bones  of  British  ani¬ 
mals,  are  parts  of  two  ribs  from  separate  oxen,  a  part  of  the  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra  of  an  ox,  a  part  of  tbe  leg-bone  of  what  was  most  likely  an  Orkney 
sheep,  and  a  part  of  the  shoulder-bone  of  a  pig.  The  beef-bones  “  belonged, 
almost  without  doubt,”  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  “  to  the  ordinary  pieces  of 
salt-beef  supplied  to  the  Navy— as  their  length,  and  the  way  in  -which  they 
have  been  chopped  and  sawed,  correspond  closely  with  bones  from  a  beef-cask  I 
examined  at  Clarence  Yard.”  The  bone  from  the  skeleton  of  a  pig  is  considered, 
“  with  as  little  doubt,  the  remains  of  a  piece  of  pork.”  The  sheep’s  hone  “may 
he  the  relic  of  an  officer’s  dinner  on  mutton.”  All  these  hones  have 
lost  little  of  their  original  weight  and  original  animal  matter ;  the  rib- 
boncs  still  contain  animal  fat,  and  the  leg-bone  still  contains  marrow  which, 
readily  melts  on  the  finger.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  sawn  and  notched  sur¬ 
faces  are  smoothed  off,  probably  by  rolling  on  the  beach,  or  by  moving  in 
the  rills  of  water  from  the  melting  snow-  and  ice  in  the  brief  summer  season- 
“Taking  tho  climate  into  consideration,”  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  “and 
partieularly  the  shortness  of  each  season  to  which  the  bones  can  hare  been 
exposed  to  atmospherical  influences,  or  to  the  action  of  water, — they  being,  of 
course,  covered  with  snow  for  ten  months  in  each  year, — I  should  say  that 
they  cannot  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  state  in  less  than  four  or  five 
years  since  the  flesh  was  removed  from  them,  and  that  they  are  not  much 
older  than  that  time.”  It  is  to  be  observed  that  “not  one  of  them  bears 
mark  of  an  Esquimaux  dog,”  as  they  certainly  would  if  they  had  ever 
chanced  to  be  within  the  extensive  nose-range  of  those  generally  famishing 
animals.  The  bones  of  Arctic  animals  are  remains  of  rein-deer,  seals,  and 
walruses ;  they  are  so  time-worn  and  overgrown  with  lichens,  that  they 
must  have  been  exposed  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years. 

Such  are  the  relics  brought  home,  and  such  are  inferences  which  they  sug¬ 
gest  under  sagacious  observation;  but  Captain  Forsyth’s  men  also  discovered 
striking  vestiges  of  another  character — they  saw  the  undoubted  marks  of  an  en¬ 
campment,  such  as  would  be  made  by  the  crew  or  crews  of  an  European  disco¬ 
very-ship.  These  marks  consisted  of  five  rings  of  heavy  stones  such  as  would 
be  used  for  holding  down  the  skirts  of  as  many  tents.  The  sailors  noticed  that 
two  or  three  of  these  stones  were  “placed  so  as  to  rest  a  kettle  on”;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  discovered  any  marks  from  a  fire  of  coal  or  wood. 
Sir  Edward  Parry  “  submits  the  following,  as  the  most  probable  conclusions 
from  these  indications  :  that  Sir  John  Franklin’s  ships  having  reached  this 
neighbourhood  on  their  way  out  in  1845,  and  being  stopped  there  for  a  time 
by  the  state  of  the  ice,  (as  I  was,  and  as  we  know  the  present  searching  ex¬ 
peditions  have  been,)  a  couple  of  boats  may  have  been  detached  from  each 
ship  to  land  at  Cape  Riley  to  make  the  usual  observations,  collect  specimens, 
and  examine  the  coast, — a  common  occurrence  in  all  such  expeditions.” 
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Colonel  Sabine,  wcllknown  as  the  highest  authority  on  subjects  connected 
■with  magnetic  science,  has,  however,  suggested  another  hypothesis  equally 
plausible  and  equally  probable,  which  will  account  for  the  pitching  of  exactly 
five  tents  bv  a  single  boat’s  crew ;  and  the  Admiralty  publish  his  suggestion 
■with  the  other  reports.  He  states  that  the  magnetic  observations  which 
formed  part  of  Sir  Edward  Parry’s  scientific  programme  of  discovery  re¬ 
quired  three  magnetic  instruments,  each  of  which  would  require  a  separate 
tent;  a  fourth  tent  would  he  required  for  miscellaneous  observations;  and 
the  fifth  tent  would  be  required  for  the  shelter  of  the  small  party  of  scientific 
observers. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  concludes  his  report  with  these  hope-encouraging  remarks 
— “  At  the  commencement  of  their  enterprise  (which,  looking  to  former  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  entrance  to  Wellington  Inlet  may  fairly  be  considered)  a  party 
from  the  Erebus  and  Terror  might  not  think  it  of  any  importance  to  leave 
a  notice  of  their  visit,  though  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  had  ;  and 
I  should  hope  that  at  some  more  advanced  position  Captain  Ommanney  and 
the  other  officers  will  have  succeeded  in  discovering  some  such  notice,  afford¬ 
ing  positive  information  of  the  missing  ships,  and  of  the  route  they  are 
likely  to  have  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  confident,  that  if  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  or  any  portion  of  the  people,  had  landed  at  Cape  Riley  at  a  more 
advanced  period,  when  success  began  to  be  doubtful,  and  especially  if  in  dis¬ 
tress,  or  with  a  view  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  iee,  some  distinct  notice 
of  the  facts  would  have  been  left  at  a  point  so  prominent  and  so  likely  to  be 
■visited  as  Gape  Riley.  I  may  add,  that  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  very 
highly  improbable  that  provisions  so  heavy  and  bulky  as  salt  beef  and  pork 
would  have  formed  a  part  of  their  supply ;  and  mutton  would,  of  course, 
have  been  wholly  out  of  the  question.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 

years. 

Ten  "Weeks  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Diseases .  2,404  ....  207 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  scat. .  518  ....  54 

T'utK'Tcular  Diseases .  1,G6G  ....  151 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,026  ....  94 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  280  ....  33 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1 ,143  ....  85 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  591  ....  64 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &e. . . .  .  88  ....  17 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  114  ....  6 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  50  ....  11 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  8  ....  2 

Malformations . . .  28  ....  5 

Premature  Birth .  218  ....  28 

Atrophy .  184  ....  17 

Age  . . 502  •  •  •  •  35 

.Sudden . . .  93  ....  5 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  221  ....  16 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,245  839 


The  deaths  continue  at  the  low  average  which  they  have  generally  main¬ 
tained  for  some  months  past ;  they  were  170  fewer  than  the  calculated  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  week.  The  Registrar- General  points  to  the  peculiarity  that 
■“  the  present  decrease  of  mortality  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  juvenile 
part  of  the  population.”  “In  no  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  ten 
years  have  the  deaths  of  young  persons  under  fifteen  years  been  so  few  as  in 
last  week ;  for  the  lowest  number,  which  occurred  in  1841,  was  390,  and  the 
highest,  which  occurred  in  1848,  was  531.”  The  following  statement  shows 
the  deaths  in  three  periods  of  life  during  the  last  week,  compared  with  an 
average  calculated  from  the  ten  corresponding  weeks  since  1840,  to  1849. 


From  birtli  to  fifteen  years. . . , 

Last  Week. 

. .  3G5  . . . . 

Average  of  Ten  correspond¬ 
ing  Weeks  (1840-9). 
.  459 

.  279  _ 

.  297 

Sixty  and  upwards . . . 

.  187  . . . . 

.  168 

It  further  appears,  that  whilst  the  rate  of  mortality  now  prevailing  ap¬ 
proaches  the  average  amongst  persons  of  middle  age,  it  actually  exceeds  the 
average  with  sexagenarians  and  others  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

At  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  was  above  30  in.  on 
Saturday ;  the  mean  of  the  week  was  29'738.  The  mean  reading  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  was  49'3’,  showing  a  further  fall  on  previous  weeks, 
and  a  temperature  rather  lower  than  the  average  of  the  same  week  in  seven 
years.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  temperature  fell. 


The  Northern  Whig  states  that  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  is  about  to 
Reliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ceylon  at  Belfast,  in  aid  of  the  Working  Class 
Association  of  that  town. 

The  subscription  for  the  three  Wesleyan  ministers  who  were  expelled  by 
the  Conference  having  amounted  to  33007.,  a  check  for  11007.  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  the  three — Messrs.  Everett,  Dunn,  and  Griffith. 

The  Reverend  George  Cornelius  Gorham  is  seriously  ill  at  Brampford 
.Speke,  and  his  medical  advisers  are  in  constant  daily  attendance. — Exeter 
Gazette. 

The  Reverend  William  C.  A.  Maclaurin,  Elgin,  Dean  of  the  united  diocese 
of  Moray  and  Ross,  has  forsaken  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  Sunday  last  the  Dean  announced  his  “conversion” 
to  his  congregation  at  Elgin.  The  event  was  not  unexpected,  and  it  has  of 
course  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  a  wife  and  family, 
consequently  cannot  become  a  priest. — Inverness  Courier. 

Mr.  Betts,  the  Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  has 
met  with  a  painful  accident.  As  he  was  riding  through  his  grounds  at  Pres¬ 
ton  Hall,  near  Maidstone,  his  horse  shied,  and  threw  him  forwards  on  its 
neck,  in  such  a  position  that  the  end  of  his  riding- whip  was  dashed  through 
his  spectacles  into  his  left  eye.  A  number  of  the  fragments  of  the  glass 
penetrated  the  eye  and  have  not  been  removed,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  sight  will  be  preserved. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Donald  Maclean,  formerly  Member  for  Oxford,  has  been 
killed  at  Castellamare,  near  Naples.  While  she  was  driving,  the  horses 
■took  fright,  ran  off,  and  the  unfortunate  lady  seems  to  have  been  pitched 
out ;  she  was  so  much  hurt  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  Mrs.  L - was  bathing  at  Bundoran,  she  got  out  of 

her  depth ;  the  woman  who  was  in  attendance  went  to  her  assistance,  and 
both  were  carried  away.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
been  lost  but  for  a  lady  from  Dublin,  wbo  swam  to  their  assistance,  and  ac¬ 
tually  succeeded  in  rescuing  both. — Impartial  Reporter. 

Mr.  Herring,  of  the  New  Road,  “animal  dealer  to  her  Majesty,”  has  re¬ 
cently  supplied  fifty  fallow  deer  to  the  French  President,  in  addition  to  a 
number  purcliased  last  year,  for  the  park  of  St.  Cloud.  Mr.  Herring  bought 
the  deer  of  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P.,  of  Rose  Hill  Park,  near  Hastings  ;  and  they 
were  safely  conveyed  by  rail  and  steamer  to  their  destination. 

Searles  the  pedestrian  has  completed  his  task  of  walking  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  successive  hours.  He  performed  his  last  mile  in  seven  minutes 
and  forty-one  seconds  ;  and  then,  to  show  how  fresh  he  was,  ran  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  _  He  looked  well,  but  confessed  that  he  felt  rather  sleepy.  Searles 
is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height. 


A  tailor,  who  was  married  to  a  very  sickly  woman,  got  enamoured  of  a 
young  girl  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  gave  her  the  following  pro¬ 
mise  in  writing  to  marry  her  immediately  on  the  demise  of  his  wife.  “  In 
two  days  after  the  demise  of  my  present  wife,  I  promise  to  marry  Miss  Mor¬ 
gan,  or  order ;  value  received  under  507.  sterling.  Given  under  my  hand 
this  16th  day  of  May,  J.  Sullivan.”  Shortly  after  Miss  Morgan  received  the 
above,  she  died  ;  leaving  it  endorsed  to  a  woman,  who  also  chanced  to  take 
a  fever,  and  died  before  the  tailor’s  wife.  However,  on  her  sick  bed,  she 
also  endorsed  the  note  and  gave  it  to  a  cousin  ;  whom  the  tailor  absolutely 
married,  agreeably  to  the  endorsement,  in  two  days  after  the  death  of  the 
wife  ;  and  it  is  said  the  tailor  and  this  wife  are  now  living  happily  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny. — Kilkenny  Moderator. 

An  occurrence  of  a  few  days  ago  has 'so  amused  our  little  English  circle  in 
Rome,  and  is  altogether  so  absurd,  that  I  am  induced  to  mention  it.  An 
English  gentleman  just  arrived,  and  now  living  with  his  wife  at  one  of  our 
best  hotels,  after  a  good  dinner  sallied  out  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  survey  the 
“  City  of  the  Soul.”  A  bright  moon  suggested  the  Coliseum  ;  and  thither  he 
bent  his  lonely  steps,  skirting  the  Palatine,  the  Palace  of  theCrcsars,  and  the 
Augustan  Halls,  and  musing  in  silent  sadness  on  all  around,  holding  sweet 
converse  with  his  own  soul  and  Byron  as  served  up  by  Murray.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  to  what  conclusions  he  might  or  might  not  have  come  on  finding 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  place  as  the  Coliseum  at  such  an  hour, 
had  not  his  grand  and  gloomy  reveries  been  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  hastily  approaching  him  from  behind.  He  turned  round  and  beheld 
the  figure  of  a  man  attired  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  who  had  issued  from  one 
of  the  “rents  of  ruin,”  and  who  passed  him  so  closely  as  to  rub  against  his 
shoulder  in  so  doing.  The  figure  in  black  had  almost  disappeared  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  when  honest  John  Bull  bethought  iiim  of  his  watch, 
and  feeling  for  it,  found  not  what  he  sought.  A  moment’s  reflection  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  follow  the  wily  priest,  until  ho  came  up  with  him  in  an  open 
space  where  lurkers  might  not  be  hid  ;  so,  pouncing  upon  his  man,  he  de¬ 
manded  the  restitution  of  his  property.  The  priest  understood  no  English, 
and  our  friend  no  Italian ;  but  as  a  substitute  for  language  our  country¬ 
man  showed  his  fists,  and,  pointing  to  the  watch-pocket  of  the  other,  made 
himself  so  well  understood  that  the  terrified  and  trembling  ecclesiastic  at 
once  surrendered  the  watch  ;  which  satisfied  his  antagonist,  and  he  returned 
home.  On  recounting  the  affair  to  his  lady,  however,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  she  pointed  to  his  own  watch,  lying  on  his  dressing-table, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  on  going  out.  He  drew  forth  the  other  from 
his  pocket,  and  a  glance  showed  him  that,  without  intending  it,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  highway  robbery.  On  going  to  the  Police  the  next  day  with  a 
friend  to  explain  the  business,  he  found  that  the  priest,  well  known  in  Rome 
as  a  venerable  and  holy  man,  had  already  been  there,  and  deposed  that,  on 
taking  his  usual  “constitutional”  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  had  been 
accosted  by  a  “  Garribaldista  Inglese,”  and  by  threats  and  menaces 
been  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  watch. — Correspondent  of  the  Times,  Rome, 
Oet.  5. 


The  Railway  Commissioners  have  remitted  the  tax  upon  excursion-trains 
where  they  cany  passengers  at  less  than  1  d.  per  mile. 

The  Newcastle  Journal  states  that  “an  experiment  is  making  by  the  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  Company  to  carry  first-class  passengers  at  a  penny  per  mile, 
and  second-class  at  a  halfpenny.  So  far  it  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  if  it 
continue  it  will  be  tried  between  Derby  and  Nottingham.” 

All  operations  connected  with  the  submarine  telegraph  between  England 
and  France  are  now  suspended  till  the  spring.  The  interval  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  the  wire  cables  and  other  apparatus,  so  that  the 
electric  line  may  be  completed  by  May.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  the 
contractors  for  the  completing  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway,  have  been 
declared  contractors  for  making  the  wire  cables. 

The  highest  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  24f.  per  14 
hectolitres,  which  is  equal  to  36s.  8(7.  per  quarter ,  and  the  highest  price  of 
white  wheat  of  the  first  quality  in  London  being  48s.  per  quarter,  it  follows 
that  wheat  is  30J  per  cent  dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The  highest 
quotation  of  flour  of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  31f.  15c.  the  100  kilo¬ 
grammes,  which  is  equal  to  31s.  2 d.  per  sack  of  2801b.  English  ;  and  the  highest 
quotation  of  flour  in  the  London  market  being  40s.  per  sack,  it  follows  that 
flour  is  28|  per  cent  dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The  price  of  bread 
of  the  first  quality  in  Paris  is  29c.  per  kilogramme,  which  is  equal  to  nearly 
5(7.  per  41b.  loaf  English  weight ;  and  the  price  of  bread  in  London  at  the 
full-priced  shops  being  (o\d.  per  41b.  it  follows  that  bread  is  about  30  per 
cent  dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris. — Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

A  dividend  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound  is  announced  for  payment  to 
the  depositors  in  the  Poole  Savings-Bank,  on  the  5th  November  and  three 
following  days.  The  deposits  of  those  who  do  not  claim  their  dividends  will 
he  carried  to  their  credit  in  the  new  savings-bank.  It  is  stated  in  the  no¬ 
tice,  that  arrangements  are  making  for  declaring  a  second  dividend  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  two  shillings  more  in  the 
pound.  On  Monday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  convened  by 
the  Mayor,  was  held’  at  the  Town-hall;  when  a  resolution  was  carried  nem. 
con.  that  a  new  savings-bank  should  be  established  in  the  town,  and  a  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as  trustees  on  behalf  of 
the  same. — Sherborne  Journal. 

On  an  application  to  the  Surrey  Magistrates,  on  Wednesday,  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  licence  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  a  complaint  was  made,  on  the  part 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  of  the  dangerous  practice  of  sending  up  balloons 
at  night,  from  which  fireworks  are  discharged :  Government  property  at 
Thames  Bank  has  been  endangered  by  the  falling  combustibles.  The  licence 
was  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  this  perilous  exhibition  should  not 
be  renewed. 

Further  contributions  to  Mr.  Layard’s  collection  of  antiquities  from  Nine¬ 
veh  have  been  received  at  the  Museum.  The  most  remarkable  specimens 
are  tire  gigantic  bull  already  known  by  report,  and  a  lion  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions.  “Tlie  heads  of  both  these  figures  are  human,  with  caps  upon 
them,  and  beards  elaborately  curled ;  and  they  have  the  large  spreading- 
wings  so  frequent  in  Assyrian  antiquities.  The  side-view  of  them  is  in  bas- 
relief  ;  and  so  seen,  they  appear  to  be  in  motion,  the  off- legs  being  inclined 
backwards.  The  head,  however,  and  one  of  the  front-legs,  are  brought  to 
the  edge  of  the  slab,  round  which  they  are  carried  so  as  to  present  a  full 
front  view ;  a  fifth  leg  being  added  in  a  stationary  position,  to  correspond 
with  the  others.  These  sculptures  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  square.  An¬ 
other  specimen  .is  a  group  of  two  human  figures,  in  very  high  relief,  each 
dressed  in  a  cap  ornamented  with  horns.  This  is  at  present  in  separate 
pieces,  having  been  apparently  sawn  for  facility  of  conveyance.  The  other 
pieces,  now  unpacked,  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  flat  style,  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  already  arranged ;  and  contain  the  representations  of  kings,  monarehs 
with  which  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  class  of  antiquities 
are  well  acquainted.  The  work  of  arranging  the  new  specimens  has  not  yet 
begun.” 

The  history  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  liue-of-battle-ship,  just  launched  at 
Rochefort,  is  rather  curious.  Her  keel  was  laid  down  in  1807,  when  it  was 
intended  that  her  name  should  be  the  Ville  do  Vienne ;  at  the  Restoration 
it  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Comte  d’ Artois ;  the  Revolution  of  July  again 
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altered  it  to  the  Yille  de  Paris,  after  one  which  was  built  at  Rochefort  in  the 
lvis-n  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  The  total  cost  of  this  ship  is  estimated  at 
2,564,421  francs. — namely,  materials  and  labour,  1,280,633  francs ;  arma¬ 
ment,  902,669  francs  ;  guns,  380,818  francs. 

There  exists  on  the  right  of  the  railway  from  Cracow  to  Czestochowa,  a 
large  peat-ground  which  has  not  yet  been  worked,  and  part  of  which  lies  on 
the  surface,  whilst  the  rest  runs  below  an  immense  forest.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  some  sparks  from  a  locomotive  engine  were  blown  in  that 
direction,  and  fell  on  the  peat,  on  the  surface,  which  had  been  dried  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather.  Innumerable  small  bluish  flames  were  soon  afterwards 
seen  playing  about  on  the  spot ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  them.  A  few  days  after,  the  ground  in  the  forest 
was  found  to  be  very  warm,  and  some  rumbling  and  cracking  noises  were 
heard.  Several  large  trees  fell  as  if  cut  down  with  an  axe,  and  the  leaves 
of  others  withered.  As  it  was  naturally  considered  that  a  subterranean  fire 
must  1  ’  burning  under  the  forest,  the  officers  charged  with  the  inspection 
of  it  caused  largo  trenches  to  be  cut.  This  conjecture  turned  out  to  be  well- 
founded  ;  for  the  fire  soon  afterwards  burst  forth,  and  has  for  the  last  twelve 
days  continued  its  ravages.  The  forest  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea 
of  flame,  which  is  every  day  extending.  The  country  round  to  the  extent  of 
six  leagues  is  perfectly  illuminated,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  fire. — Letter  from  Poland,  29th  September. 


It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  Lascars,  part  of  the  crew  of  the  New  Liver¬ 
pool,  recently  arrived  at  Southampton  from  India,  have  been  badly  treated 
during  the  voyage.  One  of  the  men  died  at  Southampton,  and  several  more 
were  found  very  ill  iu  a  loathsome  hole  ;  two  were  immediately  removed  to 
the  workhouse.  The  food  provided  for  the  Lascars  was  vile  and  disgusting. 
An  inquest  was  begun  on  the  man  who  died. 

An  inquest  was  held  at  Bristol  on  the  body  of  William  Chappie,  an  old 
man,  who  hail  been  knocked  down  violently  by  a  fellow-servant,  a  much 
munger  man  :  his  head  struck  the  stones,  and  he  died  of  congestion  of  the 
>rain.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  old  man  had  used  threatening  lan¬ 
guage,  but  that  he  had  not  struck  a  blow.  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Justifiable  homicide.” 

A  man  was  robbing  a  walnut-tree,  at  Helions  Bumpstead  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  ;  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

A  man  having  to  convey  a  young  heifer  to  Wenlock,  fastened  a  cord  round 
its  body  and  over  his  own  chest :  by  some  means  the  rope  slipped  round  his 
neck,  he  was  dragged  along  by  the  heifer,  and  was  found  on  the  road 
strangled. 

A  young  woman  has  been  set  on  fire  in  a  railway  train  :  as  she  was  on  her 
way  from  Waterloo  terminus  to  Windsor,  in  an  open  carriage,  a  spark  from 
the  engine  set  fire  to  her  muslin  dress ;  the  other  passengers  threw  her  on 
the  floor,  and  managed  to  put  out  the  flames,  hut  not  till  much  of  her  dress 
was  consumed  and  one  of  her  hands  was  burnt. 

A  child  has  died  at  Broomliill,  near  Sheffield,  from  eating  privet  berries. 

An  accident  occurred  on  the  Haddington  branch  of  the  North  British  Rail¬ 
way  on  Monday  evening.  A  train  of  three  carriages  and  a  truck  left  Had¬ 
dington  for  Longniddry  junction  ;  when  it  had  advanced  about  four  miles, 
and  while  descending  an  incline,  the  engine  left  the  rails,  and,  with  the  ten¬ 
der,  plunged  down  an  embankment  into  a  field.  The  stoker  was  slightly 
hurt.  The  rest  of  the  vehicles  kept  to  the  rails  for  a  short  distance  ;  but 
then  a  third-class  carriage,  which  was  next  to  the  truck,  fell  over 
on  its  side,  and  snapped  its  coupling  with  the  truck,  which  dashed  into 
the  field.  The  third-class  carriage  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven 
forward  for  a  short  way  upon  its  broadside,  and  ultimately,  from  the 
force  of  the  other  carriages,  to  have  been  made  to  perform  a  complete 
summerset,  so  that  the  bottom  framework  and  wheels  lay  uppermost. 
Unlike  the  engine  and  truck,  it  did  not  go  over  the  embankment,  but 
lay  smashed  in  pieces  upon  the  side  of  the  railway,  with  part  of  the  first- 
class  carriage,  which  had  been  turned  completely  round,  resting  upon  it. 
There  were  six  passengers  in  the  third-class  carriage,  and  all  were  hint  more 
or  less  :  it  is  surprising  that  there  was  not  a  loss  of  life  on  the  instant.  Mr. 
Iverr,  collector  of  customs  at  Musselburgh,  suffered  so  much  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  in  danger ;  three  ladies  received  contusions,  cuts,  and  sprains. 
One  person  was  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  ruins  of  the  carriage  that  she  could 
not  be  got  out  till  the  vehicle  was  raised  with  a  “  dumb-craft.”  The  few 
passengers  in  the  second  and  third  carriages  escaped  unhurt.  The  lino  was 
damaged  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  not 
apparent,  !  ut  it  is  reported  the  passengers  thought  the  speed  excessive  down 
the  incline. 

The  steam-ship  Pacific  mot  with  a  disastrous  accident  when  about  to  sail 
from  New  York.  The  New  York  Express  gives  this  account  of  it.  “As  the 
steamer  was  backing  out  of  her  berth,  the  tide  swayed  her  round,  driving  her 
up  against  the  dock,  and  causing  the  guards  to  catch  upon  the  eaves  of  the 
shed  adjoining.  The  shed  was  torn  down  with  a  tremendous  crash  ;  and 
hero  a  scene  of  the  greatest  consternation  ensued.  There  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  under  the  shed,  and  the  moment  the  crash  commenced  a  general 
panic  took  place.  Many  persons  in  their  fright  jumped  overboard  into  the 
river.  Some  were  rescued,  hut  how  many  were  drowned  our  reporter  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.  Two  men  were  crushed  to  death  in  a  most 
horrible  manner,  by  the  falling  beams,  under  the  shed.  Names  unknown. 
One  an  elderly  man,  the  other  about  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  wounded  were  most  awful.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  many  were  wounded,  but  the  number,  we  hear,  is  very  great.  The 
steam-ship  has  badly  damaged  her  wheels,  and  other  of  her  outworks.  The 
guard  which  was  nearest  to  the  wharf  is  all  broken  to  pieces.” 

The  ship  William,  from  Great  Matis,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  has 
brought  news  of  the  burning  of  a  large  steamer  in  the  Atlantic,  about  four 
days*  run  from  Halifax.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  September  the  blazing 
vessel  was  descried  many  miles  off ;  the  William  bore  down  to  her,  and  ap¬ 
proached  near  enough  to  see  that  she  was  a  large  steamer ;  no  one  was  visible 
on  board — in  fact,  she  was  blazing  almost  to  the  water’s  edge.  A  good  look¬ 
out  was  kept  for  boats,  but  none  were  seen.  The  steamer  was  in  the  track 
followed  by  many  ships  at  this  season  ;  and  probably  the  people  had  been 
picked  up  by  two  ships  which  were  seen  in  the  offing.  The  disaster  occurred 
in  latitude  46  ’  IT  N.,  longitude  56°  27'  W. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

London ,  Vlth  October  1850. 

Sir — The  ignorance  or  hcedlessncss  of  some  of  the  constructors  of  engines 
and  boilers  is  well  shown  by  the  bursting  of  the  mudhole-door  of  the  Erin’s 
Queen  boiler  at  London  Bridge.  The  mode  in  which  it  was  secured  is 
known  by  all  competent  engineers  to  be  very  precarious ;  and  the  danger  is 
clearly  pointed  out  and  the  practice  reprobated  in  the  following  extract  from 
Bourne’s  Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine,  published  by  Longman  three  years 
ago. 

“  It  is  much  the  safest  way  to  put  on  both  mudhole  and  manhole  doors 
from  the  inside,  with  cross  bars  on  the  outside  to  keep  them  closed.  The 
plan  sometimes  followed,  of  putting  on  mudhole-doors  from  the  outside,  and 
seeming  them  by  one  or  two  bolts,  is  a  practice  we  have  already  reprehended 


]  as  full  of  danger ;  as,  if  the  thread  strips  or  the  holt  breaks,  the  door  will  fly 
off,  and  the  boiling  water  rush  out,  scalding  every  one  in  the  vicinity. 
Mudhole-doors  of  this  kind,  even  if  they  leak,  cannot  bo  screwed  up  to 
tighten  them  ;  as  there  is  a  perpetual  risk,  in  tightening  the  doors,  of  strip¬ 
ping  the  thread  or  breaking  the  bolt.” 

Now  that  the  danger  has  been  so  sadly  illustrated  by  the  recent  accident, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bourne’s  judicious  remarks  will  meet  with  more 
attention  than  before  from  engineers  and  steam-ship  proprietors.  C.  E. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  notifies  the  Queen’s  command  of  a  Court  mourn¬ 
ing  for  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians — to  commence  on 
Sunday  the  20th  instant  (tomorrow),  to  change  on  Sunday  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  to  cease  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  November. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Borough  Sessions  in  Birmingham,  yesterday,  the 
Recorder,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  broached  a  plan  for  restraining  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  “those  who  follow  crime  as  a  calling” — the  class  whose  sys¬ 
tematic  operations  have  been  unwontedly  revealed,  and  held  up  in  dis¬ 
quieting  prominency,  dining  the  past  fortnight. 

“  At  the  present  moment  the  land  is  rife  with  crimes,  evincing  a  degree  of 
ferocity  and  a  defiance  of  the  law  which  we  had  fondly  hoped  were  not 
characteristic  of  our  age  or  country.  In  Surrey  the  home  of  a  clergyman 
has  been  violated  and  himself  murdered;  and  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Kent  the  houses  of  ten  clergymen  have  been  robbed.  What  has  produced 
this  sudden  development  of  wickedness  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  understood. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  far  more  must  he  done  for  the  repression  of  crime 
than  we  have  hitherto  accomplished,  before  we  can  reflect  with  any  satis¬ 
faction  on  the  result  of  our  labours.  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  a 
numerous  class  exists  among  us  known  individually  to  the  officers  of  justice 
as  persons  who  follow  crime  as  a  calling,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  the  remuneration  which  belongs  to  their  nefarious  course 
of  life.  Por  a  time,  not  unfrequently  extending  over  several  years,  they 
follow  this  calling  with  impunity,  because  no  opportunity  has  been  found 
to  bring  home  to  them  any  particular  act  of  crime.  That  they  must  of 
necessity  commit  offences  daily,  is  just  as  well  known  to  the  Pohce  as  it  is 
known  to  us  that  the  passengers  whom  we  meet  in  the  streets  must  daily 
eat  and  drink,  although  we  do  not  follow  them  to  their  homes,  and  are  not 
able  to  aver  that  they  have  taken  food  of  any  particular  kind  or  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  moment.  The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  period  has 
not  arrived  when  the  knowledge  thus  possessed  by  the  officers  of  justice  may 
he  made  available  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  gangs  which  hold  us  in  a  state 
of  miserable  fear,  and  which  by  the  example  of  their  impunity  obtain,  re¬ 
cruits  and  spread  abroad  a  moral  pestilence.” 

Mr.  Hill  confessed  a  professional  veneration  for  tho  principles  of  English 
jurisprudence,  and  acknowledged  that  up  to  a  certain  point  it  would  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  endure  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  state  of  things  incident  to  the 
long  impunity  of  offenders,  rather  than  draw  from  the  scabbard  a  weapon 
which,  under  pretence  of  warring  upon  the  guilty,  might  be  used  for  tho 
destruction  of  the  innocent.  But  he  implies  that  the  full  boundary  of  this 
endurance  has  been  reached.  “Probably  you  will  be  of  opinion  that 
no  Englishman  has  much  cause  to  be  afraid  that  he  will  at  this  day  he 
exposed  to  wilful  oppression  in  our  courts.  If,  then,  he  can  be  secured  from 
embarrassment  in  his  defence,  no  ground  will  remain  why  we  should  forbear 
from  calling  on  a  party  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  arising  out  of  a 
course  of  conduct,  any  more  than  from  a  charge  arising  out  of  a  particular 
act  or  acts.  And  this  object  I  think  may  be  accomplished,  as  I  will  proceed 
to  explain.  But  I  shall  probably  make  myself  better  understood  if  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  instance  in  our  law  in  which  the  principle  in  view  has 
been  acted  upon,  or  at  least  very  closely  approached.  There  is  a  statute  on 
the  books  by  which  a  reputed  or  suspected  thief,  by  frequenting  streets  and 
certain  places  therein  described  which  are  supposed  to  furnish  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  plunder  than  others,  may,  if  the  magistrates  before  whom  he 
is  brought  infer  from  such  frequenting-  that  his  intent  was  to  commit  a 
felony,  be  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue,  and  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 
Here,  then,  we  see  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  person,  under  given 
circumstances,  may  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  with¬ 
out  proof  against  him  that  he  has  committed  any  act  which  of  itself  is  of  a 
criminal  nature.  This  provision,  which  is  now  nearly  a  century  old,  is  no 
doubt  a  wide  departure  from  the  general  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  No  complaints,'  however,  have  arisen  out  of  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  open  to  abuse  as  it  certainly  would  appear  to  he. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  prisoner  may,  by  its  exercise,  be  placed  under 
great  difficulties  in  defending  himself  against  a  charge  of  frequenting  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  a  charge  which  implies  a  repetition  of  visits,  and  necessarily 
extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  time  than  belongs  to  tho  transactions  which 
are  the  usual  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  criminal  courts.  Neither  will  it 
escape  your  observation  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  party  accused  to  defend  him¬ 
self  against  the  charge  of  evil  intentions  in  any  case  hi  which  they  are  not 
alleged  to  he  accompanied  by  injurious  acts  and  essentially  connected  with 
them.  These  are  the  defects  of  this  law  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
prisoner.  On  the  side  of  the  public,  however,  it  is  far  from  perfect.  A 
justly-reputed  thief  may  be  seen  in  a  street  which  he  may  have  entered  for 
|  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  be  such 
j  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  decide  that  he  came 
{  there  for  the  purpose  of  theft.  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  safe  from  punish¬ 
ment,  because  there  having  been  no  repetition  of  his  visits,  he  could  not  be 
adjudged  to  have  frequented  the  place  in  question ;  and  this  defect  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  cause  why  a  provision  apparently  so  potent  for  tho  repression  of 
crime  is  less  resorted  to  than  at  first  sight  might  be  expected.  But  imper- 
j  feet  as  the  provision  is  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be  capable  of  improve- 
j  ments  by  which  the  defects  pointed  out  may  be  removed. 

“  What  I  would  propose  is,  that  when  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  more  cre¬ 
dible  witnesses  a  jury  has  been  satisfied  that  there  is  good  ground  for  believ¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  witnesses  do  actually  believe,  that  the  accused  party  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  robbery  or  theft  so  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  thief,  he  shall 
be  called  upon  in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  or  from  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  On  the  failure  of  such  proof,  let  him  be  adjudged 
a  reputed  thief,  and  put  under  high  recognizances  to  he  of  good  conduct  for 
some  limited  period,  or  in  default  of  responsible  bail  let  him  suffer  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  same  term.  And  as  in  matters  of  such  moment  it  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  I  would,  until  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  and  found  successful,  confine  the  operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who 
have  already  been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of  such  a  misdemeanour  as  ne¬ 
cessarily  implies  dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party  ;  as,  for  instance,  obtaining 
money  or  goods  under  false  pretences.  As  the  testimony  against  the  accused 
would  only  amount  to  a  presumption  of  guilt,  so  it  should  seem  but  reasonable 
that  such  testimony  should  be  met  by  a  counter-presumption  arising  out  of 
the  fact  that  his  wants  did  not  place  him  under  any  overwhelming  tempta- 
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tion  to  commit  the  crimes  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  By  this 
course  of  proceeding,  he  would  be  relieved  from  the  danger  of  undue  embar¬ 
rassment  in  his  defence.  A  party  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honest  means  of 
subsistence  can  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Doubtless  a  law  so 
framed  would  leave  some  thieves  still  at  large,  because  it  would  be  too  much 
to  assume  that  none  are  in  the  habit  of  stealing  who  have  other  sources  of 
maintenance ;  yet  it  would  argue  very  little  knowledge  of  the  predatory  class 
not  to  see  that  such  a  provision  would  enable  the  ministers  of  justice  to 
withdraw  from  society  nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  who  now  roam  at  large.” 

Mr.  T.  W.  Booker,  of  Yelindra  House,  Glamorganshire,  was  yesterday 
elected,  without  opposition,  to  represent  Herefordshire,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bailey. 

A  despatch  received  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  leading  London  j  our- 
nals,  through  the  electric  telegraph  from  Trieste,  anticipates  by  a  few 
days  the  main  features  of  the  Indian  news  to  he  brought  by  the  overland 
mail,  which  left  Bombay  on  the  17th,  Calcutta  on  the  7th  of  September, 
and  Hongkong  on  the  24th  of  August.  "We  give  the  heads  of  intelligence 
as  the  telegraphic  report  condenses  them. 

“There  was  a  total  dearth  of  events  of  political  importance,  and  the  pro- 
foundest  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  India.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  to 
begin  his  homeward  journey  from  Simla  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  the 
Governor-General  was  expected  to  return  from  Konawur  to  Simla  at  the  end 
of  September.  It  was  then  expected  that  his  Lordship  would  visit  the  Pun- 
jaub.  According  to  a  report,  which  was  considered  very  doubtful,  Sir  II. 
Laurence  was  said  to  have  fallen  during  his  travels  in  Cashmere  into  the 
hands  c  f  a  tribe  who  had  detained  him  in  captivity.  The  works  on  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Bailway  had  been  at  last  commenced.  A  sufficiency  of  rain  had  fallen 
in  Bengal  and  the  greater  part  of  India,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
Bombay  and  Poonah.  The  cholera  was  still  prevalent  in  Scinde,  Mooltan, 
and  some  districts  of  India. 

“A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  some  of  the  Nizam’s  native  troops. 

“From  Singapore  we  learn  that  Sir  James  Brooke  had  sailed  for  Siam  on 
the  3d  of  August.  The  Indian  and  Chinese  seas  are  still  infested  with  pirates. 
The  first  expedition  of  the  Dutch  against  Borneo  has  had  but  small  success. 

“The  intelligence  from  China  is  unimportant.  We  are  glad  to  state  that 
the  health  of  the  troops  in  Hongkong  was  improving.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese  at  Macao  had  not  been  arranged.” 

The  mail-steamer  Franklin  arrived  at  Southampton  last  night,  with 
accounts  extending  the  news  from  the  United  States  to  the  5th  instant. 
The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was  causing 
some  remarkable  social  developments.  “  It  was  said  to  be  likely  that 
Frederick  Douglass  would  be  apprehended  under  the  new  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  unless  he  escaped  to  Canada.  Great  excitement  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Coloured  population  respecting  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
large  public  meetings  had  been  held  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  at  some 
of  which  resolutions  advising  resistance  to  the  Government  officers  were 
passed.  A  vast  number  of  fugitive  slaves  were  escaping  into  the  British 
North  American  possessions.” 

Jenny  Lind  was  to  sing  in  Harvard  Hall,  Providence  (Rhode  Island), 
after  leaving  Boston.  This  edifice  will  hold  only  1880  persons.  The 
first  ticket  sold  for  650  dollars,  25  dollars  higher  than  was  paid  in  Boston, 
and  425  dollars  higher  than  was  paid  in  New  York. 

The  steam- ship  Alabama  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  3d  of  October 
from  Chagres,  with  dates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  1st  of  September. 
The  city  of  Sacramento  had  not  been  destroyed,  as  was  reported  by  the 
last  mail,  and  peace  had  been  fully  restored  after  several  lives  were  lost. 
The  news  from  the  gold  regions  was  highly  favourable. 

The  further  examination  of  the  four  prisoners  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  Rev  erend  Mr.  Holiest  took  place  yesterday,  before  the  Magistrates,  in 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Guildford :  the  proceedings  were  now  public. 
The  interest  of  the  accounts  is  confined  to  the  descriptions  of  the  appearance 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  remarkable  demeanour  of  the  two  Harwoods  and 
Jones,  when  they  first  learned  that  Smith  had  “  peached  ”  on  them. 

“Hiram  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  ringleader  and  plotter  in 
the  burglary,  is  about  the  middle  height,  with  narrow  contracted  shoulders, 
and  a  stooping  figure.  His  face,  'which  wears  a  sallow  unhealthy  hue,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  forbidding  in  expression ;  the  features  having  that  sharp  prominent 
character  which  marks  the  rogue,  while  the  doubtful  and  hesitating  glance 
of  the  eye  indicates  a  disposition  at  once  cunning  and  irresolute.  Of  the 
four  prisoners,  by  dress  and  manners,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  re¬ 
spectably  connected.  James  Jones  is  also  about  the  middle  size,  his  features 
flat  and  repulsive,  and  his  whole  physiognomy  expressive  of  a  life  of  de¬ 
pravity  and'erime.  Both  he  and  Levi  Harwood  look  like  bold  determined 
fellow's,  capable  of  carrying  through  any  deed  of  violence  they  may  once 
have  undertaken.  Levi  Hanvood  is  a  ruffianly-looking  man,  square-built, 
and  evidently  possessing  considerable  physical  strength.  His  features  are 
coarse  and  rugged,  and  his  face  betrays  the  mastery  of  violent  passions.  He 
looks  like  one  of  those  idle  fellows,  half  ostlers  half  anything  else,  who  are 
seen  loitering  about  country  inns  and  waiting  for  any  job  that  may  turn  up 
for  them.  Samuel  Harwood,  apparently  the  j'oungest,  and  certainly  the 
least  unprepossessing  of  the  gang,  must  be  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength ; 
he  is  broad-shouldered,  and  has  immense  limbs ;  there  is  a  slight  cast  about 
his  eyes,  but  his  features  are  good ;  he  has  more  frankness  of  manner  about 
him  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  feeling  of  those  present  in  court  appeared 
some  way  or  other  to  run  less  strongly  against  him  than  any  of  his  com¬ 
panions.” 

The  prisoners  were  placed  in  a  semicircle  before  the  Magistrates,  separated 
from  each  other  by  turnkeys,  that  all  possibility  of  their  communicating 
with  each  other  might  be  cut  off.  The  Magistrates  went  through  all  the 
steps  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners  independently  of  the  confession, 
as  if  that,  had  not  been  made ;  and  Hiram  Smith  put  questions  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  as  if  he  had  made  no  confession,  and  still  stood  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  rest,  of  avowed  innocence. 

When  these  formalities  had  been  gone  through,  the  evidence  concerning 
the  confession  began  with  the  statement  of  Sergeant  Holliugton,  that  “on 
Monday  last  the  14th  instant,”  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  between  Smith  and  the  Governor,  Mr.  Keene,  “  Smith  was  brought 
into  the  room  where  the)'  were  then  assembled.”  Levi  Harwood  here  glanced 
rapidly  and  suspiciously  at  Smith,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Jones  looked  doggedly  forward,  turning  his  eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left ;  while  Samuel  Harwood,  whose  face  became  suddenly  pale  with  ap¬ 
prehension,  gazed  with  an  alarmed  expression  at  the  Chairman.  The  Chair¬ 
man — “  Vv  hat  passed?”  The  witness — “Mr.  Keene  said  to  the  prisoner, 

‘  Here  is  Mr.  Ilollington.’  Smith  then  wanted  to  see  one  of  the  handbills, 
but  Mr.  Keene  had  no  copy,  and  he  therefore  produced  the  line  and  Cry. 

I  afterwards  sent  for  a  bill,  which  the  prisoner  read  himself.  He  then 
wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  accomplice  ’  ;  and  we  told  him 
that  lie  must  use  his  own  judgment.  lie  also  wished  to  know  whether  the 
promise  of  pardon  in  the  bill  would  be  acted  up  to  if  he  were  to  ‘  peach.’ 


We  told  him  that  he  had  the  bill  before  him,  and  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Neither  of  us  held  out  any  hope  to  him  founded  thereon;  but  he 
said  that  he  saw  it  was  plain,  and  he  would  therefore  make  a  statement.” 
[Levi  Harwood  again  directed  a  rapid  but  furious  look  at  the  prisoner  Smith.] 
He  had  been  cautioned  several  times,  and  told  that  his  words  would  be  taken 
down  and  used  against  him;  but  he  answered,  “Everyman  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  himself”  ;  and  so  he  made  the  following  statement. 

“  On  the  27th  of  September  last,  being  Friday  night,  myself  with  other 
persons  now  hi  custody,  named  James  Jones,  Levi  Harwood,  and  Samuel 
Harwood,  was  at  Frimley,  and  broke  into  Mr.  Hollest’s  house  by  taking  out 
a  bar.  I  entered  first  and  Levi  Harwood  second.  With  a  worm  Levi  Har¬ 
wood  bored  two  holes  in  the  frame  of  the  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and 
pushed  back  the  bolt  with  his  knife;  and  then  myself,  Jones,  and  Levi 
Harwood,  went  in,  and  then  looked  about.  Levi  Harwood  then  opened  a 
work-box,  and  took  two  shillings  from  it.  We  then  all  three  of  us  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  Levi  Harwood  and  Jones  searched  while  I  held 
the  candle,  and  there  found  a  silver  hunting- watch  and  a  small  old-fashioned 
gold  one.  We  then  went  into  another  room  ;  and  I  don’t  know  what  was 
taken  from  there.  They  then  went  down  into  the  pantry,  while  I  stood  in 
the  passage.  It  was  then  about  half-past  two  o’clock.  I  then  went  out,  and 
fetched  Samuel  Hanvood  in.  Three  of  us  then  went  up- stairs — myself, 
Jones,  and  Levi  Harwood,  went  into  a  bedroom,  and  removed  three 
ladies’  dresses,  two  out  of  the  drawers,  and  one  from  the  bedstead. 
There  was  no  one  sleeping  in  that  bedroom.  We  then  came  down¬ 
stairs,  and  put  on  the  masks.  Myself  and  Jones  put  on  the  green 
ones  which  were  produced  last  Saturday  ;  and  Levi  Harwood  put  on  a 
white  one,  and  a  white  Guernsey  over  his  waistcoat.  Jones  put  on  a  large 
cloak  which  was  hanging  up  in  the  passage,  and  I  put  on  one  likewise.  The 
cloaks  belonged  to  the  house.  We  then  all  four  of  us  proceeded  up-stairs. 
J  ones  went  first  with  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  Levi  Harwood  second  with 
a  pistol  in  the  right  hand,  which  he  loaded  on  the  road  to  Frimley.  He 
loaded  both  pistols  with  marbles.  Jones  first,  Levi  Harwood  second,  and 
myself  third,  here  entered  Mr.  Holiest’ s  room,  while  Samuel  Harwood  stood 
at  the  door  with  a  screw-driver  in  his  hand.  Levi  Harwood  then  said, 
‘  Lay  still,  my  good  woman,  or  else  I  will  blow  your  brains  out.’  He  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Holiest  instantly  got 
from  her  bed  ;  Jones  being  on  her  side  of  the  bed,  Levi  Harwood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  myself  against  Mr.  Hollest’s  side  of  the  bed.  When  Mrs. 
Holiest  got  out  of  the  bed,  Jones  took  hold  of  her  and  thrust  her  up  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  on  her  own  side  of  the  bed.  Mr.  Holiest  jumped  out 
of  the  bed,  and  went  to  take  hold  of  Levi  Harwood ;  when  he  (Levi  Har- 
w'ood)  immediately  fired  the  pistol  at  Mr.  Holiest,  and  I  took  the  gold  watch 
from  off  the  stand  in  the  room,  and  we  all  four  then  ran  down  stairs.  We 
■were  in  the  room  for  about  five  minutes.  Jones  and  Samuel  Harwood  then 
started  for  Guildford.  After  we  had  walked  together  across  the  common 
about  five  miles,  Levi  Harwood  and  myself  then  parted  from  them,  and  we 
went  to  Kingston  together.  There  I  left  him  to  go  to  London ,  he  haying 
the  things  with  him  that  had  been  taken  from  Mr.  Hollest’s,  and  I  returned 
to  Guildford.  We  arranged  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  commit  the  robbery. 
On  the  Friday  evening  Samuel  Harwood  and  Leri  Harwood  went  first,  and 
myself  and  Jones  met  them  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  two  miles  from 
Frimley.  It  was  then  about  nine  o’clock  ;  and  there  the  pistols  were  loaded 
by  Levi  Harwood.  We  all  four  went  on  to  the  canal-bridge,  and  there 
parted.  Levi  Harwood  and  Jones  went  first  and  myself  and  Samuel  Har¬ 
wood  followed  them  in  about  five  minutes,  and  then  joined  them  oil  the 
green  near  Mr.  Hollest’s  house.” 

While  this  important  document  was  read  by  Mr.  Smallpiece,  the  clerk  to 
the  Magistrates,  Smith  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Levi 
Harwood  swung  himself  to  and  fro  occasionally,  and  shot  looks  full  of  the 
most  savage  anger  at  his  approver-accomplice ;  his  hands  all  the  time  being 
deeply  buried  in  his  breeches- pocket  s,  as  if  to  restrain  himself  from  some  act 
of  violence.  Jones  scowled  fiercely  forward ;  and  Samuel  Harwood  looked 
more  and  more  alarmed.  When  the  reading  of  the  confession  had  termi¬ 
nated,  Levi  Harwood  exclaimed,  though  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice — “It 
is  all  false  what  he  says,  gentlemen,  all  of  it.” 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  the  confession  was  important  evidence  against 
Smith  himself :  whether  it  affected  any  one  else  w'ould  be  matter  for  future 
consideration.  Smith — “It’s  all  true,  every  word  of  it.”  Mr.  Keene’s 
written  account  of  the  confession  was  then  handed  in  and  read :  it  agreed 
exactly  with  that  of  Sergeant  Hollington.  Smith  repeated — “  It’s  the  truth, 
and  ne’er  a  one  of  them  can  deny  it.”  Levi  Harwood — “I  can  deny  it,  for 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

The  Chairman — “  Did  Mr.  Keene  and  Sergeant  Hollington  give  you  the 
cautioning  of  which  the)'  have  spoken  ?”  Smith — “  Yes  ;  and  I  have  told 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Levi  Harwood — “  I  should  like  to 
have  some  advice  about  that.  Shall  we  be  allowed  to  see  our  friends?” 
The  Chairman — “  You  may  see  any  person  whom  you  may  wish  to  consult 
as  your  legal  adviser.” 

Smith,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  on  seeing  the  preparations  making  for 
the  removal  of  himself  as  well  as  his  associates,  here  asked  the  Chairman 
whether  he  was  to  be  locked  up  as  he  used  to  be  ?  The  Chairman- — “  Cer¬ 
tainly.  What  you  have  said  is  strong  evidence  against  yourself.”  Jones 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  announcement  of  the  confession,  turned 
towards  Smith,  and  in  a  voice  rendered  hoarse  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
passions,  said,  “  I  hope  you  will  get  shot  yourself  some  day  for  what  you 
have  said.” 

The  prisoners  were  remanded  till  next  Saturday,  and  removed ;  Levi  Har¬ 
wood  protesting  that  Smith  was  a  liar. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  continued  firm  till  yesterday ;  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  continued  decline  in  the  French  Funds,  a  slight  decline 
occurred.  Prices  are  better  again  this  afternoon ;  and  the  closing  quota¬ 
tions,  97 J  §  for  Money  and  97 §  J  for  Account,  are  within  J  percent  of  the 
highest  of  the  week.  Considerable  business  has  been  transacted  for  Money ; 
the  investments  on  account  of  the  Dividends  having  been  considerable  ;  and 
today,  upon  the  opening  of  the  books  of  Reduced  Three  per  Cents  and 
Three-and-a-quarter  per  Cents,  the  bustle  observable  in  the  offices  appro¬ 
priated  to  these  particular  Stocks  was  greater  than  usual.  Scarcely  any  bar¬ 
gains  of  a  speculative  character  have  occurred  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  transactions  just  noticed,  the  business  has  been  unimportant.  Money  is 
again  abundant. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  a  disposition  to  sell  both  varieties  of  Russian  Stock 
has  been  observable :  the  sellers  were  mostly  brokers  employed  by  houses  con¬ 
nected  with  Holland  and  Germany  :  the  transactions,  however,  were  limited  ; 
and  though  the  market  was  heavy,  no  material  fall  in  price  occurred.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  aspect  has  completely  changed,  in  consequence,  as  is 
understood,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
upon  the  subject  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  there  is  a  foreign  demand  at  rather 
better  prices.  Speculation  in  Peruvian  Stock,  which  has  been  dormant  for 
some  time,  has  again  revived.  The  Deferred  Stock  seems  to  be  the  principal 
attraction  ;  which  has  consequently  risen  about  5  per  cent.  Mexican  Bonds 
were  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  continuance  of  extensive  sales ;  and 
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as  these  transactions  were  not  of  a  speculative  character,  a  very  large  de¬ 
livery  of  Stock  took  place  yesterday — settling  day.  The  concluding  sale  of  about 
70,000/.  has,  it  is  understood,  been  effected  today ;  and  the  market  has  con¬ 
sequently  improved,  closing  from  J  to  J  per  cent  above  recent  prices.  The 
transact:  ns  in  Spanish  Active  Stock  hove  been  insignificant:  the  Three  per 
Cents  are  slightly  firmer,  the  market  being  almost  bare  of  Stock.  Nothing 
of  importance  has  occurred  in  Portuguese;  which  is  rather  higher  than  last 
week. 


The  Railway  Shares  continue  to  advance  ;  the  prices  of  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  being  rather  more  than  1/.  higher  than  last  week.  There  seems 
.evidently  a  disposition  to  buy  Shares  in  anticipation  of  the  wonders  to  be 
worked  by  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 


Saturday  Twelve  o’ Clock. 

There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  occurring  in  the  English 
Funds.  The  only  activity  observable  in  the  Foreign  Market  is  in  Peruvian 
Stock,  of  which  the  Deferred  Bonds  are  firmer,  being  quoted  at  38V.  Rus¬ 
sian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents  are  steady  at  the  closing  quotations  of  yes¬ 
terday—  97$  The  few  transactions  as  yet  noted  in  Railway  Shares  are  at 

quotations  that  fully  maintain  the  prices  of  yesterday. 

Danish  3  per  Cents .  76  78 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  97$  § 

Ditto  for  Account .  97|  J 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  96]  3 

3|  per  Cents .  99  | 

Long  Annuities  .  7  9-16  } 

Bank  Stock .  210  11 

-.Exchequer  Bills .  67  70  pm. 

India  Stock .  265  268 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  89  91 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  9  per  Cents .  100  102 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  100  101 


Dutch  2^  per  Cents .  57 \  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  88 A  9 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  ...  31}  } 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  82  \ 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  86  8 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  11 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  18|  ] 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  38]  9.f 

Venezuela .  32  A  3 


'(fjjrntrn  nnii  fflwm. 

The  reaction  to  the  period  of  theatrical  inactivity  has  commenced.  The 
Haymarket  has  opened  with  its  own  company,  and  the  Lyceum  has 
opened  likewise  ;  so  that  London  has  now  nearly  its  full  complement  of 
theatres. 

At  the  Haymarket,  there  is  no  dramatic  novelty ;  hut  the  feature  of  the 
opening  is  at  present  the  Royal  bos,  and  the  feature  of  the  Royal  box  is 
the  retiring-room  behind  it,  which  glows  with  Arabesque  brightness. 
Views  of  places  interesting  to  her  Majesty  both  in  this  island  and  on  the 
Continent  greet  the  occupants  from  the  panncls ;  fantastic  birds,  flowers, 
and  butterflies,  not  only  surround  the  mirrors  with  which  the  room  is 
adorned,  but,  by  a  novel  process,  stray  across  them.  The  box  itself  is 
placed  and  constructed,  it  seems,  according  to  the  views  of  her  Majesty  ; 
and  as  the  arrangement  enables  her  to  see  without  being  seen,  we  may 
infer  that  the  line 

“Spectatura  veniunt,  veniunt  spectantur  ut  ipsse,” 
which  Ovid  applies  to  the  fair  sex  generally,  does  not  apply  to  royalty. 

The  Lyceum  relies  on  novelty  as  a  source  of  attraction.  Two  new 
pieces,  and  a  burlesque  ( Olympic  Devils)  so  old  that  it  has  become  new 
for  a  second  time,  look  well  in  the  programme.  The  first,  entitled  Serve 
him  Right,  sets  forth  the  whimsical  punishment  of  a  gay  Lothario,  who 
when  married  is  constantly  afraid  lest  the  very  stratagems  which  he  has 
employed  against  the  domestic  peace  of  others  should  be  turned  against 
himself.  The  idea  of  thus  exactly  fitting  a  penalty  to  a  crime  is  good ; 
the  details  of  intrigue  are  amusing  ;  and  as  the  principal  personage  is 
represented  in  his  two  states  of  sin  and  purgatory,  two  phases  of  cha¬ 
racter  are  open  to  the  admirable  illustration  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  A 
hearty  ohl  gentleman,  whose  motto  is  “faith  and  confidence,”  is  an  agree¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  self-tormenting  sceptic,  and  well  adapted  to  Mr.  F. 
Matthews.  Mr.  Roxby,  always  a  useful  actor,  displays  more  than  usual 
notion  of  what  is  called  character,  by  a  very  careful  representation  of  a 
greenhorn,  who  is  constantly  in  a  scrape  from  either  the  misdeeds  or  the 
suspicions  of  his  more  acute  friend.  A  widow  lady,  boasting  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  not  so  essential  to  the  plot  as  the  personages 
we  have  mentioned,  hut  gives  increased  substance  to  the  piece,  and 
affords  a  part  to  Mrs.  Frank  Matthews,  newly  engaged  at  the  Lyceum. 
Mr.  Suter,  a  comic  actor,  stranger  to  London,  plays  a  servant,  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  timidity,  and  promises  well,  if  we  may  judge  from 
this  small  beginning. 

Altogether,  this  piece  is  highly  creditable  to  the  joint  authors,  Mr. 
Morris  Barnett  and  Mr.  C.  Mathews.  It  has  weight,  purpose,  and  variety ; 
and  though  of  French  origin  is  written  in  an  English  spirit,  so  as  exactly 
to  represent  the  genus  adaptation,  as  distinguished  from  the  genus  trans¬ 
lation.  As  the  same  amount  and  the  same  quality  of  praise  may  ho 
awarded  to  Mr.  Stirling  Coyne’s  version  of  La  Femme  d  Quarante  Ans, 
produced  this  week  at  the  Olympic  under  the  title  of  My  Wife’s  Daughter , 
we  mention  that  piece  here ;  remarking,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wife, 
devoted  to  her  husband,  but  aware  that  she  is  not  too  young,  is  delicately 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Stirling. 

The  second  Lyceum  novelty,  called  My  Heart's  Idol,  which  is  played 
immediately  after  the  other,  is  not  very  well  placed.  In  Serve  him  Right, 
we  see  a  rake  trapped  into  a  marriage,  and  afterwards  suffering  very  in¬ 
geniously-contrived  punishment;  the  whole  affair  being  replete  with  life 
and  freshness.  In  My  Heart’s  Idol,  which  is  a  more  dressy  sort  of  piece, 
the  scene  being  laid  in  a  German  court  of  the  last  century,  wo  have  also 
a  libertine  trapped  into  marriage ;  we  have  also  au  interval  between  two 
acts  ;  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  recantation  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex. 
Notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  of  details,  this  similarity  of  outline 
gives  a  feeling  as  if  the  same  story  were  told  over  again,  in  a  less  genial 
and  far  more  conventional  manner.  The  deportment  of  Madame  Vcstris 
as  an  experienced  lady  of  quality,  and  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Charles  Ma¬ 
thews  as  a  would-be  rake — a  character  often  met  in  French  comedy — are 
the  chief  rivets  which  attach  this  piece  to  the  memory. 

At  the  Princess’s,  and  at  Sadler’s  "Wells,  the  “  legitimate  ”  course  is  pur¬ 
sued  with  success.  The  Wife’s  Secret,  which  had  become  hacknied  at  the 
Haymarket,  seems  to  derive  new  power  of  attraction  by  being  trans¬ 
planted  to  Oxford  Street.  At  the  Islington  establishment,  there  is  a  new 
Desdemona,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Sarah  Lyons  ;  a  very  beginner,  hut  one 
who  shows  both  care  and  zeal,  and  who  has  youth  to  excuse  any  amount 
of  inexperience,  with  personal  advantages  rare  to  he  found  at  any  ago. 


The  “Grand  National  Concerts  ”  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  commenced 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  go  on  nightly.  Our  musical  readers  are 
already  aware  of  the  plan  of  these  entertainments,  as  described  in  the 
programme  put  forth  by  the  Directors.  That  announcement,  as  well  as 
the  current  gossip,  had  excited  great  curiosity  about  the  concerts ;  and 


they  drew  to  the  theatre  a  crowd  we  have  never  seen  equalled.  "Within 
ten  minutes  after  the  doors  were  opened,  the  immense  promenade,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  whole  floor  of  the  house  from  the  circle  of  boxes  to  the  back 
of  the  stage,  was  filled  by  a  multitude  who  rushed  into  it  like  a  torrent, 
till  they  became  so  densely  packed  as  to  he  no  more  able  to  move  than  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  one  of  the  pens  of  Smithfield ;  any  impatient  attempt 
at  locomotion,  on  the  part  of  an  uncomfortable  individual,  communicated 
itself  to  the  whole  mass,  which  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  and  from 
side  to  side,  like  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  The  only  place  of  compa¬ 
rative  case,  where  people  could  stretch  their  limbs  and  breathe  freely,  was 
the  space  at  the  hack  of  the  stage  ;  where  refreshments  were  served  out 
and  eagerly  sought  by  the  people,  who  with  flushed  faces  and 
disordered  garments  were  incessantly  emerging  from  the  thick  of  the 
press.  It  may  well  bo  imagined  that  all  this  heat  and  pressure  was  at¬ 
tended  with  no  small  noise  and  tumult.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  not 
merely  at  the  beginning  hut  during  two-thirds  of  the  performance,  after 
which  the  crowd  thinned  and  the  confusion  abated.  The  boxes  and 
stalls,  too,  were  as  full  as  they  could  hold  :  but  in  those  happy  regions 
there  was  no  discomfort — their  occupants  sat  surveying  with  compas¬ 
sionate  serenity  the  labouring  crowd  below. 

How  did  the  music  fare  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  ?  But  in¬ 
differently,  of  course.  It  could  not  ho  heard  to  advantage  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  not  even  in  the  privileged  places  above.  The  struggling  crowd 
in  front  made  too  much  noise  of  their  own  to  hear  the  orchestra  except 
when  it  became  as  noisy  as  themselves.  The  people  behind  could  hear 
nothing  distinctly  but  the  fortissimo  of  the  band  ;  Halle’s  finger  on  the 
piano,  Sainton’s  tones  on  the  violin,  and  the  “  sweet  voices  ”  of  Angri 
and  Miss  Messent,  were  equally  lost  upon  them.  Then  the  musical 
sounds  rose  in  the  air  in  the  midst  of  such  a  complication  of  discordant 
noises,  that  they  were  not  much  better  hoard  above  than  below.  There  is 
no  use,  therefore,  in  talking  of  the  reception  of  this  or  that  piece  by  the 
audience.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  uproarious  applause,  and  violent 
contests  between  encores  and  non-encores  ;  but  of  anything  like  judg¬ 
ment  or  discrimination,  under  such  circumstances,  there  neither  was  nor 
could  be  the  slightest  vestige.  The  only  thing  that  really  told  was  the 
Overture  to  Guillaume  Tell ;  its  concluding  double-quick  march,  played 
with  matchless  force  and  spirit,  carried  the  multitude  by  storm. 

The  concert,  even  had  it  been  better  heard,  would  not  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  best  piece  in  the  programme,  Beethoven’s  Concerto  in 
E  flat,  was  broken  off  in  the  middle.  Charles  Halle  (who  has  no  supe¬ 
rior  in  the  execution  of  classical  music)  evidently  played  with  little  com¬ 
fort  to  himself,  and  seemed  glad  to  be  released  from  his  task.  His  other 
performance,  a  note-splitting  fantasia  of  the  modem  school,  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  him,  and  probably  intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  vulgar  taste,  and 
a  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  having  inflicted  Beethoven  on  a  popular 
audience.  If  so,  it  failed ;  for  it  was  as  little  regarded  as  it  would 
have  been  at  the  Philharmonic,  had  he  ventured  on  playing  such  a  thing 
there.  Balfe  produced  an  “ introductory  overture”  of  his  own  ;  a  mere 
piece  do  circonstance,  which  will  not  be  often  repeated.  Sainton  played 
a  solo  on  the  violin,  of  which  we  were  able  to  hear  enough  to  convince 
us  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  only  vocal  pieces  that  de¬ 
serve  even  to  he  mentioned  were  the  two  airs  from  the  Semiramide  and 
the  Huguenots  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Angri.  The  dancing  music,  of 
which  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  shape  of  quadrilles,  waltzes, 
and  polkas,  was  generally  set  down  as  inferior  in  spirit  and  effect  to 
the  corresponding  things  at  Jullien’s  concerts.  The  orchestra  fully 
realized  the  anticipatory  description  of  it :  collectively  and  individually 
it  is  admirable  ;  though  it  is  easy  to  see  from  what  we  have  said  that  it 
had  little  scope  for  the  display  of  its  powers. 

On  the  second  evening,  Wednesday,  the  enormous  crowd  of  the  previous 
night  produced  a  not  unnatural  reaction.  The  promenade  was  not  half  full, 
and  the  boxes  and  stalls  were  still  thinner.  The  hand  was  employed 
more  worthily  than  before,  upon  the  Sinfonia  Eroica  ;  which  was  played 
in  two  halves,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  first  part.  One  great 
feature  of  Beethoven’s  famous  orchestral  work  was  thus  lost — its  won¬ 
derful  construction  as  a  whole.  Madame  Biscaccianti,  a  stranger  in 
London,  sang  an  air  of  Bellini  veiy  well ;  and  a  pianoforte  solo  was 
played  by  a  Master  Werner, — a  juvenile  prodigy,  of  whose  merits  we 
may  speak  at  another  time.  Au  reste,  the  concert  was  a  counterpart 
of  Tuesday’s.  The  third  concert,  on  Thursday,  was  in  itself  like  the  pre¬ 
vious  ones.  But  the  attendance  was  much  better  than  on  "Wednesday, 
and  the  audience  were  quiet  and  attentive.  The  classical  pieces,  conse¬ 
quently — Mendelssohn’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor,  played  by 
Halle,  the  same  composer’s  Violin  Concerto  played  by  Cooper,  and  the 
Overtures  to  Egmont  and  Faniska — were  satisfactorily  heard. 

We  cannot  from  these  performances  form  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
probable  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  excessive  crowd  of  the  first 
night  was  as  much  against  success  as  the  thinness  of  the  second ;  hut, 
from  the  experience  of  the  third  night,  we  hope  the  attendance  will  settle 
down  into  the  medium  which  will  prove  the  golden  mean.  Neither  from 
the  commonplace  character  of  these  concerts  are  we  to  infer  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  commonplace.  The  Directors  are  evidently  not  yet 
ready  to  bring  their  resources  into  the  field.  We  have  to  look  forward 
to  the  chorus  of  his  Prussian  Majesty’s  chapel,  coming  en  masse  from 
Berlin,  and  to  a  number  of  original  works,  orchestral  and  vocal,  on 
which  eminent  composers  are  stated  to  he  employed. 

With  all  this  allowance,  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
very  cheap  concerts  acceptable  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste,  or  of  de¬ 
vising  any  kind  of  concert  so  as  “  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  tastes  of 
all.”  The  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  will  apply  even  to  concert¬ 
giving — in  trying  to  please  everybody  you  please  nobody.  Different 
entertainments  must  he  suited  to  different  tastes.  "W e  have  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  for  the  lovers  of  classic  orchestral  music ;  we  have  Exeter 
Hall  for  the  serious  middle-class  audience  ( a  large  portion  Dissenters) 
who  go  to  hear  the  sacred  harmonies  of  Handel  and  his  followers ;  we 
have  the  Madrigal  Society,  the  Purcell  Club,  the  Beethoven  Society,  the 
Musical  Union — each  with  a  specific  purpose,  and  calculated  to  gratify  a 
particular  taste.  But  an  audience  disposed  to  enjoy  with  equal  relish  the 
profound  involutions  of  the  symphony,  the  massive  harmonies  of  the  ora¬ 
torio,  the  delicacies  of  the  Italian  opera,  the  namby-pamby  simplicity  of 
ballad-singing,  and  the  thumping  and  braying  of  polkas — is  a  chimerical 
assemblage,  which  cannot  exist.  This,  we  conceive,  is  the  “rock  ahead” 
of  the  Grand  National  Concerts,  and  we  don’t  well  see  how  they  can  steer 
clear  of  it. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  HERDER  MARKET. 

”  The  Doddinghurst  murder,”  “the  Erimley  murder,”  “the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park  burglary,”  “  the  Birmingham  burglary,”  “  the  Liver¬ 
pool  plate  robberies,” — the  plots  thicken  to  such  a  degree  that 
society  turns  still  paler ;  and  having-  last  wTeek  asked  for  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  better  security  for  life  and  property,  asks  this  week, 
still  more  urgently,  for  more  security.  We  must  then  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  causes. 

Tes,  civilization  is  observable  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  criminality.  Whether  it  is  that  pennyalining  dis¬ 
closes  it  more,  or  that  the  instances  really  are  more  numerous, 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  why,  in  spite  of  modern  improvements  to 
illumine,  order,  and  guard  society,  does  crime  stalk  abroad  so 
signally  unchecked  P — that  is  the  question. 

AVe  believe  that  the  causes  are  various;  and  that  to  effect  a 
thorough  amendment,  we  must  deal  with  all  the  causes,  radically. 
Let  us  reckon  up  some  of  them.  One  is,  that  the  Hew  Police, 
which  at  first  acted  as  a  scarecrow,  has  grown  familiar  to  the  ruf¬ 
fianly  or  roguish  :  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  Policeman  is  not 
ubiquitous,  and  if  you  know  that  he  is  walking  towards  Berkhamp- 
stead  you  are  certain  that  he  is  not  going  towards  Ilemel  Hemp¬ 
stead.  In  some  counties  the  Policeman  is  the  very  reverse  of  ubi¬ 
quitous,  being  altogether  non-inventus,  by  reason  of  parsimony  in 
the  ratepayers.  The  disuse  of  arms  and  the  general  unfamiliarity 
with  them  help  to  embolden  the  audacious.  The  increase  of 
wealth  is  a  direct  attraction :  the  more  silver  spoons  and  epergnes, 
the  more  gold-handled  knives  and  dish-covers  electro-gilt,  are  to  be 
found  in  pantry,  the  more  baits  are  there  set  for  the  wild  animals 
of  society ;  and  if  there  be  no  trap  with  the  bait,  then  the  human 
vermin  merely  runs  off  with  it.  But  he  will  bite  if  you  offer  any 
let.  With  the  general  luxury  grows  the  burglarious  love  of 
luxury :  as  peers  and  cits  grow  more  curious  in  their  appetites,  so 
burglars  and  swell-mobsmen.  The  tasteful  cruet  which  tempts 
Lady  Juliana,  and  is  gallantly  purchased  by  her  obliging  husband 
Mr.  Stubbs,  has  its  claims  also  for  Dick  Stiles  ;  and  the  champagne 
which  is  so  relished  by  the  guests  round  Mr.  Stubbs’s  mahogany  is 
pleasant  tipple  under  a  hedge.  Another  cause,  most  pregnant  with 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  is  the  practice  in  which  we  persist  in 
letting  our  known  criminals  go  about  at  large,  on  constitutional  I 
scruples  against  shutting  the  door  till  the  steed  be  gone.  We  are 
hound  to  treat  a  man  as  innocent  until  he  be  found  guilty, — which 
means,  that  we  must  not  hang  him  or  pillory  him  -ffithout  proof 
before  a  jury  :  but  an  innocent  man  may  be  suspected,  and  ought 
to  be  suspected,  if  appearances  are  against  him.  So  much  for  the 
suspected  criminal,  whom  we  will  not  take  into  custody  until  he 
has  galloped  off  in  our  own  saddle.  But  even  the  convicted 
ruffian  is  to  be  set  at  large,  under  the  system  of  time  sentences. 
Tes,  “the  liberty  of  the  subject”  demands  the  licence  of  the 
burglar. 

A  sixth  cause  is  the  mere  increase  of  the  population  hereditarily 
given  to  crime, — a  caste  upon  which  we  have  made  so  little  im¬ 
pression,  either  by  prison  discipline,  ragged  schools,  or  any  other 
process.  In  education  we  rely  upon  book  learning  or  theological 
scrap  teaching,  neither  of  which  influences  will  reach  certain 
minds  ;  for  there  are  many,  and  not  the  worst  dispositions,  that 
never  can  be  brought  under  a  very  active  influence  of  a  studious  or 
spiritual  kind.  But  we  omit  the  right  kind  of  training,  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  material,  for  that  order  of  mind. 

Other  causes  are — the  wide'  social  separation  in  this  country,  by 
virtue  of  which  our  servants  are  strangers  in  the  house,  alien  if 
not  hostile  to  the  family  ;  the  want  of  our  present  customs  to  give 
scope  for  such  temperaments  as  need  excitement  ;  the  state  of  the 
Poor-law,  which  makes  the  honest  man  desperate  and  relaxes  the 
proper  control  over  the  vagrant. 

The  remedies  for  these  causes  must  go  deeper  than  bells  for 
shutters  or  snappish  house-dogs  for  the  night :  meanwhile,  we 
must  be  content  to  read  of  murders,  and  to  use  the  best  palliatives 
we  can — even  shutter-bells  and  vigilant  little  dogs. 

THE  RAILWAY  CUSTOM  OF  SMASHING. 

“  Accident  ”  is  not  the  right  name  for  the  misfortunes  that  befall 
travellers  by  railway  :  accident  means  an  event  which  we  do  not 
foresee  because  the  cause  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  railway  “  accidents”  is  perfectly  known.  A  name  ought  to 
describe  the  thing  named,  and  in  order  to  baptize  anew  this  creation 
of  modern  days,  we  must  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  the  tiling. 
Let  us  examine  a  recent  specimen. 

An  “  accident  ”  not  fatal,  nor  perhaps  very  seriously  hurtful  to 
anybody’s  limbs,  happened  upon  the  Great  Northern  Railway  last 
Saturday  evening ;  and  as  the  producing  cause  was  very  simple 
and  very  characteristic,  it  will  help  us  readily  to  the  desiderated 
idea.  A  train  coming  towards  town  left,  near  Stevenage,  a  truck 
full  of  granite  paving-stones  to  be  used  in  finishing  the  work  on 
some  structure  at  that  spot, — the  line  in  general  having  far  from  a 
finished  aspect.  This  truck  had  to  be  transferred  across  the  line. 
About  six  o’clock,  the  five  o’clock  train  from  London,  which  does  not 
stop  at  Stevenage,  was  due;  so  that  it  was  of  course  matter  for  consi¬ 
deration  whether  to  await  the  passing  of  that  train  or  to  stop  it  speci¬ 
ally.  It  would  appear  that  the  station-master  resolved  to  stop  the 
train ;  and  he  arranged  the  board  at  the  signal-post  accordingly.  -But 
Stevenage  stands  upon  an  “  incline,”  and  the  day  was  getting  dark ; 
so  that  neither  engine-driver  nor  guard  saw  the  signal,  and  the  slant 
made  stoppage  difficult.  Thus  it  befell  that  the  two  occupations, 


that  of  transferring  the  heavy  truck  of  granite  across  the  station, 
and  that  of  driving  the  train  past  the  station,  -were  suffered  to  be 
going  on  at  the  same  moment.  No  two  occupations  could  be  more 
incompatible  with  each  other  or  with  the  safety  of  the  persons 
immediately  concerned.  By  the  merest  luck,  the  engine-driver 
was  a  man  with  much  presence  of  mind,  and  the  train  was  stopped 
with  such  promptitude  that  it  had  only  shot  past  the  spot  where 
the  accident  occurred  by  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  For  the  truck  was  not  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  or  the  whole  train  would  have  been  shut  up  into  itself 
like  a  telescope,  and  the  passengers  would  have  been  squeezed  into 
the  least  possible  compass,  as  if  by  hydraulic  pressure  :  the  truck 
must  have  been  more  than  half  off,  wherefore  it  only  damaged  the 
engine,  raked  the  side  of  the  train  at  its  foremost  half,  and  then, 
probably  dropping  back  a  little  after  the  first  jar,  tore  off  the  side 
of  the  remaining  half — involving  a  few  feet  and  legs  in  the  raking 
process,  and  scattering  splinters  of  wood  and  glass.  In  two  se¬ 
conds  the  passengers  were  out  on  the  side  ;  and  in  the  wreck  of 
the  train  the  agitated  station-master  learned  how  ineffective  a  sig¬ 
nal  the  wooden  board  is,  at  dusk,  to  prevent  the  incompatible  oc¬ 
cupations  of  train-driving  and  line-crossing  at  the  same  moment. 

The  loss  to  the  company,  in  repairs,  must  amount  to  several 
hundred  pounds  ;  in  the  subsequent  diminution  of  fares,  probably 
much  more.  The  injury  to  the  passengers,  in  delay,  discomfort, 
broken  appointments,  fright,  and  bodily  pain,  is  not  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Now  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief?  Railway  transit 
consists  in  the  rapid  passage  of  various  bodies  along  a  fixed  and 
very  limited  space  ;  and  as  the  machinery  is  among  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  our  day,  such  transit  can  be  managed  with  tolerable  secu¬ 
rity,  so  long  as  the  officers  observe  exactness  in  the  distribution 
of  times.  Probably  very  rapid  speed  can  never  be  attained  by 
human  means  without  some  risk ;  but  the  risk  can  be  minimized 
to  the  degree  that  nothing  shall  remain  but  pure  genuine  “  acci¬ 
dent.”  Any  relaxation  of  the  exactness,  however,  is  tantamount 
to  putting  the  not  unknown  causes  of  disaster  into  operation.  In 
this  case  we  see,  that  the  display  of  a  red  board,  invisible  at  dusk, 
in  lieu  of  a  red  light,  which  then  becomes  visible,  was  a  negative 
form  of  permitting  train  and  truck  to  dash  together.  The  simplest 
manual  operation  would  have  prevented  that  collision  :  the  absti¬ 
nence  from  that  manual  act  was  equivalent  to  saying,  Let  there 
be  collision  ;  and  there  was  collision. 

Immediately  after  the  accident,  the  station-master  mounted  the 
signal-post  and  lighted  the  red  lamp. 

By  that  time  he  had  acquired  an  adequate  motive  to  so  much 
attention.  Before  the  -wreck  was  seen,  it  would  appear  from  the 
event,  no  sufficient  motive  had  existed  to  use  the  appointed  means 
of  prevention.  It  follows  that  the  loss  of  property,  the  risk  to  life 
and  limb,  are  not  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of  railway  officials ; 
they  do  not  really  care  enough  about  either  to  take  the  pains  suffi¬ 
cient  for  prevention.  We  should  except  engine-drivers,  whom  we 
know,  at  certain  periods,  to  have  laboured  under  considerable  ner¬ 
vous  anxiety ;  but  then  they  are  personally  exposed ;  and  in  this 
case,  the  driver’s  companion,  the  stoker,  was  severely  cut.  We  do 
not  except  managers,  because  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  results,  that 
they  do  not  take  the  needful  pains  to  establish  and  enforce  such 
discipline  as  would  maintain  the  safety  of  exactitude.  The  final 
result  is,  that  the  so-called  “  accidents  ”  distinctly  occur  through 
the  persevering  sufferance  of  railway  managers  and  servants. 

We  now  know  how  to  name  these  “  accidents,”  not  decreed  by 
“  chance,”  but  by  the  negative  though  deliberate  sufferance  of 
railway  managers  and  servants,  and  duly  suffered  by  railway  pas¬ 
sengers  :  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  railway  people  on  passengers 
should  be  called  railway  outrages.  Common  ruffians  do  not  com¬ 
mand  any  such  extensively  deadly  weapons  as  the  railway  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  most  effective  achievement  of  the  railway  system, 
its  most  perfect  product,  is  this  new  specimen  of  outrage. 

ROYAL  DEATHS. 

“  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ” :  there  is  not 
one  among  the  millions  who  read  of  the  mortal  sufferings  endured 
by  Queen  Louise  of  Belgium  that  will  not  sympathise  with  the 
sorrowing  relatives  around  her  deathbed ;  especially  "with  that  aged 
lady  who  has  seen  so  many  changes,  survived  so  many  friends, 
mourned  so  many  dear  ones.  To  the  world  Queen  Amelie  is  like 
a  relative  to  whom  we  are  endeared  by  report  -without  having  seen 
her;  and  as  we  read  of  her  journey  to  pay  the  last  sad  offices  to 
her  daughter,  we  forget  the  “  royal  personage,”  in  regard  for  that 
excellent  lady  who  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  so  many 
sorrows. 

The  Orleans  family,  in  its  triumphs  and  in  its  adversities,  may 
be  taken  as  a  living  and  most  striking  illustration  of  “  principle,” 
— of  principle  working  to  ends  that  are  certain.  Louis  Philippe’s 
character  shone  best  in  his  personal  and  family  relation.  Ho  was 
a  shifty  expedientist  in  politics  :  a  great  national  crisis  came  to  him 
as  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  commercial  man  for  pushing  some  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  traffic.  He  adopted  the  cant  of  the  day,  as  mere 
traders  adopt  produce,  ready  made ;  taking  the  correctness  of  the 
earlier  stages  for  granted.  He  adopted  “  the  Monarchy  surrounded 
by  Republican  institutions,”  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  takes  the 
oaths,  for  form’s  sake :  it  was  the  form  of  accepting  the  crown,  its 
power  and  dignity  ;  and  he  did  what  was  suggested  as  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done :  but  did  he  ever  trouble  himself  about  the  “  Re¬ 
publican  institutions”?  He  adopted  the  National  Guard,  as  a 
useful  instrument  to  act  by  way  of  breastwork,  under  cover  of 
which  his  throne  could  repose  secure,  while  the  royal  power  could 
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shoot  as  it  pleased  over  that  respectable  body  at  the  people :  but 
did  he  ever  trouble  himself  with  the  purpose  of  a  national 
guard? — No  more  than  a  beadle  troubles  his  head  with  the 
church  theology  or  parochial  constitution.  He  never  meddled 
with  the  stuff  and  vital  working  of  politics  ;  and  when  the 
time  came  that  required  him  to  maintain  his  post  by  having  a 
hold  on  the  nation  of  France,  by  acting  with  the  forces  then  at 
work,  wholly  incompetent  to  the  unsought  task,  he  let  go,  and  was 
drifted  away  by  the  ffood  of  events.  But  still,  though  the  most 
signal  instance  of  opportunity  wasted  and  success  converted  to 
failure  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  he  retained  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  respectabilitv.  First,  the  vitality  of  the  man  was  strong, 
and  had  been  tested  by  many  vicissitudes ;  and  the  world  sym¬ 
pathises  with  that  sort  of  leasehold  immortality.  Further,  his 
family  clung  around  him  :  the  respectable,  amiable  paterfamilias, 
whose  personal  qualities  had  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  the  throne,  now  again  appeared  unveiled,  and  that  which 
was  sterling  in  the  man  was  once  more  known — again  tried,  again 
sound.  Louis  Philippe  failed  as  a  king,  he  succeeded  as  a  father. 

Queen  Amelie  placed  her  faith  less  on  mundane  prosperity  than 
on  spiritual  welfare ;  and  she  was  so  far  imbued  by  faith  as  a  living 
principle  that  it  actuated  her  in  her  conduct  as  a  daily  practice. 
With  the  obedience  of  the  true  Catholic,  she  combined  the  spirit 
of  active  Christianity.  While  some  part  of  her  family  has  been 
inspired  mainly  by  the  paternal  spirit,  some  took  their  spirit  from 
the  mother ;  and  none,  it  would  appear,  more  decidedly  than  Queen 
Louise.  The  accounts  from  Belgium  liken  her  to  our  own  Queen 
Adelaide,  in  whom  was  exhibited  the  same  spirit  of  piety  and 
practical  Christianity ;  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  affection  that  she  earned.  Agree  with  these  estimable 
women  in  their  doctrine  or  not,  you  cannot  but  respect  the  firmness 
of  their  own  faith  or  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  remained  un¬ 
corrupted  through  all  the  trials  of  temptations,  so  rife,  so  devitali¬ 
zing  in  the  life  of  royalty. 

Death  visits  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  and  we  expect  his  ap¬ 
proach  :  we  understand  his  aspect,  and  know  how  he  affects  the 
heart  of  mortality.  Be  they  crowned  or  not,  we  understand  what 
it  is  that  mortal  creatures  are  enduring  under  the  affliction ;  and 
we  well  know  what  it  means  when  parent  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  collect  around  the  deathbed.  Leopold  we  have  twice 
seen  under  the  same  trial,  and  again  remember  how  much  he  has 
rested  of  his  life  on  the  personal  relation.  We  note  these  things  ; 
we  call  to  mind  all  that  the  family,  illustrious  not  less  by  its  vi¬ 
cissitudes  and  its  adversities  than  by  its  exaltation,  has  endured ; 
and  while  we  sympathise  with  its  sorrows,  we  feel  how  much  it 
must  be  sustained  by  those  reliances  which  endure  more  firmly 
than  worldly  fortune.  But  our  regard  does  not  stop  with  admira¬ 
tion  ;  we  notice  with  satisfaction  this  example  to  the  family  and 
personal  relation — this  proof  that  amid  the  splendours  of  royalty 
the  firmest  reliances  and  the  sweetest  consolations  are  those  which 
are  equally  open  to  the  humblest. 


THE  PROTECTIONISTS  AT  SEA. 

Loud  Stanley,  importuned  by  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  for  a 
declaration  of  opinion,  duly  declares  that  he  has  not  given  up  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  Protection, — which  indeed  nobody  supposed 
him  to  have  done  ;  but  his  explanation,  if  it  were  taken  au  pied  de 
la  lettre,  is  singular  enough.  In  justifying  his  allusions  to  farm¬ 
ing  exertion,  he  drvells  a  great  deal  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  spoke — its  urban  character,  its  soil,  its  access  to 
markets ;  as  if  Protection  or  Free-trade  were,  even  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  topographical  influences,  like  the  earlier  Pagan  gods.  Lord 
Stanley  would  worship  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Apollo  at  Delphos ; 
eat  black  broth  in  Sparta,  and  nightingale’s  brains  in  Rome  ;  talk 
Protection  at  Saffron  Walden,  Free-trade  at  Bury.  Such  might  he 
accepted  as  the  implication  of  his  letter.  But  of  course  he  does  not 
mean  anything  of  that  sort.  What  the  letter,  taken  with  the  speech, 
does  mean,  we  conceive  to  be  this.  Protection  would  he  the  best  re¬ 
gime  for  agricultural  England  ;  but  as  that  is  off  the  cards,  you 
must  play  the  best  game  open  to  you,  which  is  that  of  agricultural 
improvement :  in  a  word,  if  the  vessel  leaks,  stick  manfully  to  the 
pumps.  Meanwhile,  however,  not  quite  sure  of  the  moral  effect  of 
such  counsel  on  the  agricultural  mind  in  raising  or  depressing  its 
energies,  still  less  certain  of  the  political  effect  on  the  Conservative 
and  Stanley  interests,  Lord  Stanley  does  hesitate  to  be  quite  ex¬ 
plicit,  or  to  make  a  perfectly  unequivocal  confession  that  the  Pro¬ 
tection  on  which  he  ceases  to  rely  is  virtually  shelved. 

N or  is  he  in  any  manner  alone  in  this  distraction  of  councils. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  has  contributed  and  is  contributing 
such  valuable  materials  towards  a  broad  view  of  agricultural  rela¬ 
tions,  is  carrying  on  a  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
that  ought  to  he  possessed  and  is  possessed  by  farmers.  The 
Chronicle  had  given  currency  to  a  statement,  that  Mr.  Cayley 
Worsley,  of  East  Grinstead,  was  cultivating  his  land  with  too  little 
capital :  whereupon  Mr.  Worsley  replies,  that  he  had  invested 
40001.  in  certain  operations,  but  that  he  had  by  no  means  the  equi¬ 
valent  for  that  large  investment  in  the  shape  of  security  for  his 
capital — by  way  of  lease,  certified  compensation,  or  otherwise. 
So  here  we  come  round  to  the  old  standing  recrimination  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  —  the  tenant  accused  of  possessing  insufficient 
capital,  the  landlord  of  giving  altogether  insufficient  security; 
neither  asseveration  answering  the  other. 

_  Indeed,  both  seem  to  be  true.  W e  do  know,  that  in  various 
districts  the  land  is  starved  for  want  of  culture  and  labour ;  that 
in  the  same  districts,  able  and  willing  labourers  are  out  of  work ; 
and  that  such  most  unnatural  divorce  between  land  and  labour  is 


continued  because  the  farmer  has  not  the  capital  to  bring  them 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  competent 
judge  among  capitalists  would  trust  his  capital  in  any  operation 
where  the  security  granted  was  so  exceedingly  slight  and  insuffi¬ 
cient. 

A  writer  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Times  suggests  a  short 
cut  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  the  substitution  of  green  crops  for 
white.  As  Bury  is  so  happy  upon  green  crops  in  an  inferior  soil 
and  an  urban  market,  why  should  not  Somerset  be  equally  happy 
on  the  same  terms  ?  To  follow  out  this  doctrine  thoroughly,  agri¬ 
culture  should  transfer  itself  from  corn  to  cabbages  ;  and  the  stout 
yeoman,  instead  of  putting  his  trust  in  the  wheat  sheaf,  should 
stand  by  the  cauliflower.  Ingenious  economists  have  had  much 
to  say  upon  this  point,  and  unquestionably  it  is  worth  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  individual  farmers ;  who  ought  always  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  that  culture  which  would  render  land  most  profitable. 
But  when  the  transfer  is  recommended  as  a  national  policy, — and 
the  writer  in  the  Times  is  making  what  is  called  a  “  dead  set  ”  at 
the  reform, — one  pauses  to  consider  the  effects  of  transforming  the 
staple  agriculture  of  the  country  into  a  vegetable  garden  for  “  the 
workshop  of  the  world  ”  !  At  the  very  least,  it  may  be  deemed  cer¬ 
tain  that  such  a  step  should  not  be  taken  without  the  amplest  de¬ 
liberation. 

Besides,  some  questions  stand  for  earlier  attention  and  solution. 
The  crisis,  no  doubt,  is  approaching ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it 
becomes  more  necessary  than  ever  not  to  dogmatize  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Dogmatism  is  comparatively  safe  at  a  distance  :  a  mariner 
may  entertain  very  positive  a  priori  notions  about  the  Yarmouth 
labyrinth  of  shoals  while  he  is  smoothly  sailing  on  the  shore  of 
Tahiti ;  but  when  he  is  nearing  that  awkward  coast,  he  will  find  it 
best  to  obtain  some  trustworthy  insight,  a  posteriori,  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  into  the  channels 
which  are  speedy  and  safe.  On  approaching  the  shoals  of  agri¬ 
cultural  reform  under  free  trade,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  agri¬ 
culturist  to  look  at  the  chart — at  the  realities  ;  the  more  so  as  he 
is  not  isolated — is  not  only  “  farmer,”  but  is  also  tenant,  employ¬ 
er,  and  citizen. 

Many  questions,  we  say,  press  for  anterior  solution,  many 
changes  are  imminent.  Are  rents  at  the  proper  ratio  ?  In  a  highly 
theoretical  sense,  rent  is  said  to  be  the  difference  in  value  between 
lands  of  different  degrees  of  fertility ;  and  when  the  money-scale  is 
adjusted  to  one  “register”  (as  a  musician  might  call  it)  of  agri¬ 
culture,  when  free  trade  throws  the  lowest  soils  out  of  culture,  is 
not  the  whole  register  lowered,  and  should  not  the  money-scale  be 
readjusted  accordingly?  But,  you  will  say,  competition — “supply 
and  demand  ” — keeps  it  up :  the  number  of  acres  in  the  country  is 
fixed,  but  not  the  number  of  farmers  ;  the  supply  of  acres  is  fixed, 
the  demand  for  farmers  falls  short  of  the  supply ;  there  is  a  glut  in 
the  farmer  market,  and  the  price  of  a  farmer  is  depressed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  a  farm  :  witness  the  rise  of  rents  concur¬ 
rent  with  the  fall  of  agriculture.  Landlords  assert  the  decline  and 
boast  the  rise  :  yet  how  can  the  two  exist  simultaneously,  and  not 
signify  the  utmost  danger  to  the  agricultural  system,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  indifferent  security  for  the  investment  of 


In  another  sense,  rent  is  simply  one  portion  of  the  produce,  di¬ 
vided  between  producer  (labourer),  superintendent  (farmer),  and 
land-lender  (landlord) :  is  that  proportion,  at  present,  just  and 
practicable  ? 

The  landlord  knows  that  he  may  often  employ  labour  merely  to 
keep  the  labourer  “  off' the  parish”;  nay,  he  may  he  doing  so  at 
the  very  time  when  his  farm  would  profit  by  labour  if  it  could  be 
so  applied  to  the  land  with  the  aid  of  more  capital  as  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  natural  resources  in  the  land.  Give  the  farmer 
more  capital,  and  he  could  add  to  the  produce  of  the  country  at 
the  same  time  that  he  could  absorb  some  “  surplus  labour.”  We 
use  the  current  nomenclature  ;  though  surplus  labour,  where  the 
land  lacks  labour,  is  an  absurd  phrase.  The  right  phrase  would 
be  unapplied  labour  :  in  the  case  supposed,  it  is  unapplied  for  lack 
not  of  land  but  of  capital. 

Mr.  Worsley  proves  that  he  had  boldly  expended  a  good  deal  of 
capital :  but  that  is  not  the  same  as  proving  that  he  had  expended 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  this  capital  question  may  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  viewed  e  converso  :  instead  of  asking  whether  a 
farmer  has  not  insufficient  capital,  we  may  ask  whether,  regarding 
his  capital  as  a  fixed  term,  he  has  not  too  much  land  ?  If  he  has 
capital  enough  for  a  given  quantity,  but  takes  double  that  quan¬ 
tity,  then  the  effect  is,  that  he  is  profitlessly  wasting  his  superin¬ 
tendence  over  a  wider  space  of  soil — is  keeping  half  his  holding 
from  others  who  might  supply  the  deficient  capital  and  employ  the 
unapplied  labour.  The  converse,  indeed,  seems  the  most  practical 
form  in  which  to  consider  the  question  now. 

We  see  some  tangible  signs  of  rather  a  remarkable  social  change, 
in  which  the  “  farmer  ”  shall  be  converted  into  the  acting  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  of  the  real  capitalist ;  and  thus  become  the 
instrument  for  combining  experience  and  capital.  But  before  that 
can  take  place  generally,  the  capitalist  will  exact  much  greater 
security  of  tenure  than  the  mere  farmer  has  been  content  to  accept. 

These  questions,  we  repeat,  and  others  like  them,  stand  practi¬ 
cally  before  the  one  of  transferring  English  agriculture  from 
corn  to  cauliflowers.  We  do  not  believe  that  farmers  seek  their 
curriculum  of  study  in  the  columns  ex?en  of  the  ablest  journals; 
but  what  we  deprecate  is,  that  landlords  should  be  diverted  from 
practical  questions  which  may  agitate  them  and  suggest  doubtful 
if  not  disagreeable  consequences,  to  this  remoter  and  more  pictur¬ 
esque  question  of  green  crops. 
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THE  GATEWAY  OE  THE  OCEANS. 

The  forcing  of  the  barrier  -which  for  three  hundred  years  has  de¬ 
fied  and  imperilled  the  commerce  of  the  world  seems  now  an  event 
at  hand.  One  half  of  the  contract  for  the  junction  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific,  obtained  from  the  state  of  Nicaragua  last  year 
by  the  promptitude  of  the  Americans,  is  to  be  held  at  the  option 
of  English  capitalists ;  and  an  understanding  is  at  length  announ¬ 
ced,  that  if  the  contemplated  ship-canal  can  be  constructed  on 
conditions  that  shall  leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  the  enterprise,  it  is  to  be  carried  forward  with  the  influence  of 
our  highest  mercantile  firms.  The  necessary  surveys  have  been 
actually  commenced ;  and  as  a  temporary  route  is  at  the  same  time 
being  opened,  an  amount  of  information  is  likely  soon  to  be  col¬ 
lected  which  will  familiarize  us  with  each  point  regarding  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  entire  region.  It  is  understood,  moreover,  that 
when  the  canal-surveys  shall  be  completed,  they  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  Government  engineers  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States ;  so  that  before  the  public  can  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  expediency  of  embarking  in  the  undertaking, 
every  doubt  in  connexion  with  it,  as  far  as  practical  minds  are 
concerned,  will  have  been  removed. 

The  immediate  steps  now  in  course  of  adoption  may  be  explained 
in  a  few  words.  At  present  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  occupies  four  days,  and  its  inconveniences  and  dangers 
are  notorious.  At  Nicaragua,  it  is  represented,  the  transit  may 
possibly  be  effected  in  one  day,  and  this  by  a  continuous  steam- 
route  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  miles  by  mule  or  omnibus. 
The  passage  would  be  up  the  San  Juan,  across  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  thence  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur 
on  the  Pacific.  On  arriving  at  this  terminus,  (-which  is  considerably 
South  of  the  one  contemplated  for  the  permanent  canal,  namely 
Bealejo,)  the  passenger  would  find  himself  some  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  nearer  to  California  than  if  he  had  crossed  at  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama ;  and  as  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  American  steam¬ 
ers  on  this  service  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  a  day,  his 
saving  of  three  days  in  crossing,  coupled  with  the  saving  in  sea 
distance,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
measured  in  relation  to  what  is  accomplished  by  those  xressels.  A 
lower  charge  for  the  transit,  and  a  comparatively  healthy  climate, 
are  also  additional  inducements;  and  under  these  circumstances,  anti¬ 
cipations  are  entertained  that  the  great  tide  of  traffic  will  be  turned 
in  the  new  direction.  This  tide,  according  to  the  last  accounts 
from  Panama,  was  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  70,000  persons  a  year  ; 
and  it  was  expected  to  increase. 

The  navigability  of  the  San  Juan,  however,  in  its  present  state, 
remains  yet  to  be  tested.  The  American  company  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  the  route  have  sent  down  two  vessels 
of  light  draught,  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Director,  for  the 
purpose  of  forthwith  placing  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  At 
the  last  date,  the  Director  had  safely  crossed  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
and  was  preparing  to  ascend  :  the  Nicaragua  had  previously  gone 
up  the  Colorado,  a  branch  river,  where,  it  is  said  through  the 
carelessness  of  her  engineer,  she  had  run  aground  upon  a  sand¬ 
bank,  though  without  sustaining  any  damage.  The  next  accounts 
-will  possess  great  interest.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  capabilities  of 
the  river,  accidents  and  delays  must  be  anticipated  in  the  first  trial 
of  a  new  method  of  navigating  it :  even  in  our  own  river  the 
Thames,  the  first  steamer  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
make  a  trip  from  London  Bridge  to  Bichmond  without  some  mis¬ 
hap.  Should,  therefore,  the  present  experiment  show  any  clear 
indications  of  success,  there  will  be  reasonable  ground  for  congra¬ 
tulation  ;  and  it  forms  so  important  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  en¬ 
terprise,  that  all  must  regard  it  with  good  wishes. 

If  the  results  of  this  temporary  transit  should  realize  the  expect¬ 
ations  it  seems  to  warrant,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  completion 
of  the  canal  will  soon  be  commenced  with  ardour.  Supposing  the 
surveys  should  show  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  estimated  in  1837 
by  Lieutenant  Baily,  the  prospect  of  the  returns  would,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  be  much  larger  than  the  public  have  at  any  time 
been  accustomed  to  suppose.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  these  returns  can  know  no  limit  so  long  as  the  commerce  of  the 
world  shall  increase  ;  and  indeed,  already  the  idea  of  the  gains  to 
accrue  appears  to  have  struck  some  minds  with  such  force  as  to 
lead  them  to  question  if  the  privileges  which  have  been  granted 
are  not  of  a  kind  so  extraordinarily  favourable  that  they  will  sooner 
or  later  be  repudiated  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  No  such  danger, 
however,  exists ;  as  the  company  are  guaranteed  in  the  safe  pos¬ 
session  of  all  their  rights  by  the  treaty  of  protection  which  has 
been  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

One  most  important  sign  in  favour  of  the  quick  completion  of 
the  ship-canal  is  now  furnished  in  the  circumstance  that  there  are 
no  rival  routes.  At  Panama,  a  cheap  wooden  railway  is  to  be 
constructed,  which  will  prove  serviceable  for  much  of  the  passen¬ 
ger-traffic  to  Peru  and  Chili ;  but  the  project  for  a  canal  at  that 
point  has  been  entirely  given  up.  The  same  is  the  case  at  Tehu¬ 
antepec,  where  the  difficulties  are  far  greater  than  at  Panama. 

It  is  true,  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  if  an  explora¬ 
tion  were  made  of  other  parts  of  Central  America  or  New  Grenada, 
some  route  might  not  be  discovered  which  might  admit  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  even  at  a  less  cost  than  will  be  necessary  at 
Nicaragua.  But  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world  for  ages,  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered  be¬ 
sides  mere  cheapness ;  and  those  who  have  studied  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Nicaragua  maintain  that  enough  is  known  of  the 
whole  country  both  North  and  South  of  that  State,  to  establish  the 
fact  that  she  possesses  intrinsic  capabilities  essential  to  the  per¬ 


fectness  of  the  entire  work,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
quarter,  and  for  the  absence  of  which  no  saving  of  any  immediate 
sum  would  compensate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  nearer  to  Ca¬ 
lifornia  by  _  several  hundred  miles  than  any  other  route  that 
could  be  pointed  out  except  Tehuantepec,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  so  central  as  duly  to  combine  the  interests  both  of  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  countries  of  the  Pacific ;  in  the  next  place,  it 
contains  two  magnificent  natural  docks,  where  all  the  vessels  in 
the  world  might  refresh  and  refit ;  thirdly,  it  abounds  in  natural 
products  of  all  kinds,  and  is  besides  comparatively  well-peopled ; 
fourthly,  it  possesses  a  temperature  which  is  relatively  mild, 
while  it  is  also  in  most  parts  undoubtedly  healthy ;  and 
finally,  it  has  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dunlop  in  his  book  on  Central  America,  is  as 
good  as  any  port  in  the  known  world,  and  decidedly  superior  even 
to  Portsmouth,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Port  Jackson,  Talcujana,  Callao, 
and  Guayaquil.  The  proximity  to  California,  moreover,  settles  the 
question  as  to  American  cooperation ;  which,  it  may  be  believed, 
would  certainly  not  be  afforded  to  any  route  further  South,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  idle  to  contemplate  the  undertaking. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  any 
body  of  persons  would  adopt  the  example  now  set  by  the  American 
company,  and  commence  a  survey  of  any  new  route  at  their  own 
expense,  they  would  be  entitled  to  every  consideration,  and  to 
rank  as  benefactors  of  the  community,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  their  endeavours.  There  are  none  who  can  help  forward 
the  enterprise,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  whom  it  will  not 
shed  honour.  That  honour,  too,  will  not  be  distant.  The  progress 
of  the  work  will  unite  for  the  first  time  in  a  direct  manner  the  two 
great  nations  upon  whose  mutual  friendship  the  welfare  of  the 
world  depends;  and  its  completion  will  cause  a  revolution  in  com¬ 
merce  more  extensive  and  beneficent  than  any  that  has  yet  oc¬ 
curred,  and  which  may  still  be  so  rapid  as  to  be  witnessed  by  many 
who  even  now  are  old. 


BACK  EASES. 

A  new  cab  question  is  mooted  this  week — that  of  back  fares. 
After  eight  o’clock,  the  whole  class  of  suburban  travellers  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  that  vexatious  trap.  You  shall  take  a  cab  from  Ham¬ 
mersmith  to  Kensington,  and  be  charged  “ back  fare”  onwards  to 
Sloane  Street !  The  other  day,  a  barrister  rode  from  Oxford  Street 
to  Cambridge  Square,  offered  a  shilling,  and  was  asked  for  four- 
pence  more  as  “  back  fare  ”  :  he  put  his  servant  into  the  cab,  sent 
him  to  the  Edgeware  Boad,  and  there  let  him  pay  eightpence  as 
the  full  fare  legally  earned. 

Bert  all  cab-riders  are  not  barristers,  nor  are  all  cases  so  clear. 
The  Metropolis  kasj  outgrown  the  hackney-carriage  district,  and 
the  back  fare  always  rested  on  a  false  principle.  The  right  reform 
would  be,  to  extend  the  Metropolitan  circle,  say  to  the  whole  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Post-office  delivery ;  to  abolish  back  fares  altogether, 
but  to  relieve  the  hackney-carriage  driver  from  any  compulsion  to 
go  beyond  the  boundary ;  letting  all  excursions  past  the  frontier  be 
voluntary  on  his  part,  and  probably  the  subject  of  special  bargain. 
This  would  settle  the  whole  difficulty  in  a  very  simple  way. 


Xrifrrs  tn  i\)t  $  it  it  nr. 

FEES  AND  EMOLUMENTS  OF  THE  BAB. 

London,  18 th  October  1850. 

Sm —  On  reading  over  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  in 
your  paper  of  last  week,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  comments  intended  by 
me  to  apply  to  the  system  complained  of  might  appear  to  he  applied  towards 
the  individuals  referred  to.  This  was  not  my  intention ;  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  unjust  towards  them,  because  my  impression  is  that  in  all  the  in¬ 
stances  referred  to  in  my  letter,  they  acted  according  to  what  was  considered 
by  them  to  be  the  established  rule  and  etiquette  of  the  bar  at  the  time. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the 
character  or  honour  of  individuals  for  so  doing. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  by  inserting  this  explanation  in  your  next 
paper.  One,  &c. 


PBEVENTION  OF  BAIL  W  AY  ACCIDENTS. 

18 th  October  1850. 

Sir — The  late  railway  accidents  have  recalled  public  attention,  and  yours 
in  particular,  to  expedients  for  diminishing  their  number.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  one,  which,  however  obvious,  simple,  and  beneficial  alike  to  travel¬ 
lers  and  railway  companies,  seems  to  me  hitherto  to  have  been  overlooked. 
I  mean,  adherence  to  punctuality . 

I  can  scarcely  recollect  an  accident  which  has  not  originated  in  trains 
being  behind  their  time.  The  melancholy  tale  always  begins  “the  up”  or 
“the  down  train”  “was  over-due.”  The  uncertainty  hence  arising  extends 
from  the  superintendent  to  every  servant  and  every  workman  on  a  line. 
They  learn  to  trust  to  the  doctrine  of  chances,  not  to  system  or  order,  for 
escape  from  the  perils  or  penalties  which  environ  the  tremendous  power  they 
have  to  cope  with.  Had  the  train  in  the  late  deplorable  accident  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  kept  its  time,  would  nine  lives  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  ?  Travellers  on  the  different  lines  can  usually  obtain  what  are  miscalled 
time-tables.  In  them  the  hour  of  starting  from  the  principal  stations 
is  given  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  hut  all  the  rest  is  chaos.  After  one  or  two 
short  halts,  a  long  pause  indicates  that  the  season  of  mystification  has  com¬ 
menced.  Inquiries  remain  unanswered.  The  pensive  public  perceives  that 
it  is  no  more  regarded  than  its  carpet  hags.  If  the  journey  is  long,  tire  time 
allowed  for  dinner  is  cut  short ;  but  the  time  not  allowed  for  some  unknown 
cause  is  largely  extended  without  scruple.  I  have  lately  returned  from  my 
autumn  visits  to  and  fro  in  the  North,  and  declare  I  have  never  known  a 
railway  train  keep  its  time,  or  any  tolerable  reason  given  for  its  irregu¬ 
larity.  Since  my  return,  I  have  heard  of  an  express  train  from  Brighton, 
and  another  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  recently  opened,  which  show 
that  time-tables  need  not  necessarily  be  fictions  ;  and'  I  strongly  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  now  no  longer 
“  distrait”  among  new  and  competing  lines. 

But  surely  the  proper  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  themselves, 
and,  as  a  part  of  them,  of  you  and  your  respectable  brethren  of  the  periodi- 
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cal  press.  All  we  want  is,  the  publication  of  the  actual  time  of  the  arrival 
of  trains  as  compared  with  the  time-tables.  I  suppose  such  a  register 
is  kept ;  and  if  not,  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be  kept,  and  rendered  accessible, 
if  necessary  on  paying  a  small  fee.  You  could  easily  give  us  the  substance 
of  a  week’s  return  of  the  principal  trains  in  successive  numbers  of  your 

Eaper;  and  if  thereby  you  could  encourage  punctuality,  i.e.  reduce  the  num- 
er  of  accidents,  and  prevent  disappointments  in  all  our  arrangements,  you  j 
would,  I  hope,  be  amply  rewarded.  Such  a  return  would  besides  be  a  most  ' 
useful  guide  to  all  travellers.  We  have  now,  for  instance,  three  competing  I 
lines  between  London  and  Edinburgh, — the  North  British,  the  Caledonian, 
and  the  Great  Northern.  The  fares  are  equal,  and  the  time-tables  show 
an  equal  time  marked  for  the  journey.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  should 
select  the  most  punctual  line,  would  you  but  enable  me  to  know  which  it  is.  [ 
And  if  to  punctuality  were  added  the  absence  of  mystery — i.  e.  of  the  dread  ■ 
of  telling  the  public  the  plain  truth,  whether  in  relation  to  accidents,  delays, 
or  other  matters — I  should  rest  A  Satisfied  Traveller.  I 


INDIAN  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

1 5th  October  1850. 

Sir — In  a  letter  signed  “A  Civilian  of  the  North-west  Provinces,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  paper  of  the  5th  current,  there  is  such  an  evident  intention  j 
of  distracting  the  mind  of  the  English  public  from  the  consideration  of  the  j 
abuses  which  are  too  well  known  by  all  residents  in  India  to  exist  in  the 
Company’s  Courts,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  few  lines  in  reply. 

Your  Indian  correspondent  seems  to  assert  that  India  is  not  a  British  co¬ 
lony,  and  that  they  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  numerous  races  located  therein. 
This  idea  is  by  no  means  new ;  it  has  been  sedulously  inculcated  by  some 
of  the  admirers  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  assented  to  by  some  senti¬ 
mental  politicians :  but  I  deny  that  this  trust  has  ever  existed.  Did  Clive 
obtain  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal  in  trust  for  the  native  inhabitants,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  consequently  of  England?  Were 
the  North-west  Provinces  conquered  for  the  native  race,  or  to  preserve  the 
preeminency  of  the  British  in  India  ?  The  assertion  is  too  puerile  to  waste 
words  upon  it.  If,  however,  as  is  contended,  the  Hindoos,  from  their  being 
the  most  numerous,  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  ' 
governors,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  law,  as  administered  by  this  very 
Civilian  and  his  fellows,  is  not  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Hindoo  laws,  but 
on  that  of  the  Mahometan  ? — for  it  must  be  always  recoBcctcd  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Courts  have  no  other  guide  but  the  dicta  of  the  Mahometan  law,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  regulations  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  define  the 
Crime  and  punishment. 

With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  spoken  throughout 
India,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Company’s  Judges  are  perfectly  competent  to  decide  cases  which  may  have 
been  argued  in  Hindostani  or  Urdu,  as  it  is  now  generally  called ;  but  the 
great  utility  of  that  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  North-west  Provinces.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  many  suitors  who  could  not  explain  themselves  in  Urdu ;  I 
and  in  Behar,  where  Hindce  is  spoken,  many  Hindoos  would  be  as  much  puz¬ 
zled  to  speak  that  language  as  they  would  be  to  tell  their  tale  in  English. 
Amongst  the  Mussulmaun  population  Urdu  is  much  more  general,  although  it 
is  rarely  spoken  purely  by  a  native  of  Lower  Bengal.  If,  however,  the  Company’ s 
servants  have  such  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  spoken 
in  their  respective  districts,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  editor  of  the  Friend 
of  India,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  singing  the  praises  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  India,  is  constantly  appealing  to  that  Government  to  take  more  } 
stringent  measures  to  insure  that  their  servants  should  be  able  to  converse  J 
with  the  natives  in  their  own  dialects  ? 

Your  correspondent  asserts  that  the  outcry  against  the  “  Black  Acts  ”  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  lawyers  of  the  Supreme  (Queen’s)  Court  of  Calcutta  :  if  he  had 
been  at  the  Presidency  during  last  January,  I  think  he  would  have  scarcely 
ventured  to  make  such  an  assertion.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Dickens  published  the 
first  address  against  those  acts;  but  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  many  of  the 
indigo-planters  then  at  Calcutta ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  feeling  against 
these  acts  was  most  strong  amongst  all  classes  of  Europeans ;  and  the  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Town-hall,  coupled  with  the  memorial  to  Government, 
are  sufficient  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  Those  who  know  the 
apathy  felt  by  all  Europeans  in  India  for  all  public  matters,  were  astonished 
that  so  much  feeling  should  have  been  exhibited.  Were  the  indigo-planters 
of  Tirhoot  and  Bengal,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Moulmein  and  Bombay,  so 
completely  under  the  domination  of  a  few  lawyers  in  Calcutta  as  to  take  the 
steps  they  did  to  memorialize  the  Government  against  the  obnoxious  acts  ? 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company’s  officers  over  ! 
Englishmen,  is,  however,  yet  to  be  stated.  It  is  this.  At  present  all  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  officers  are  removeable  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Government ;  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  where  there  is  little  of  what  we  call  public  opinion,  that 
there  would  be  but  few  checks  over  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  particularly 
if  it  happened  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Government.  If  we  in  England,  where 
every  action  of  a  judge  can  be  scanned  with  microscopic  eye,  think  it  neces-  } 
eary  for  our  own  personal  liberty  that  judges  should  not  be  removed  except 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  proved  against  them,  howr  much  more 
necessary  is  it  in  India— where  there  are  no  newspapers  reporting  daily  all 
that  takes  place  in  courts  of  justice,  and  where  there  is  no  efficient  bar  to 
check  the  judges  in  their  career — that  those  who  have  to  administer  the  laws 
should  feel  morally  certain  that  their  places  and  future  prosperity  do  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  giving  any  particular  decision.  There  is  also  a  great  want 
of  a  really  effective  Superior  Court,  which  would  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
courts  scattered  through  the  country,  as  at  present  constituted.  The  Sudder 
Adawluts  are  too  much  swayed  by  cases  of  individual  hardship,  too  ignorant 
of  the  necessity  of  laying  down  principles  in  deciding  the  cases  before  them, 
to  constitute  an  efficient  tribunal.  It  can  scarcely  be  credited  by  English  [ 
readers,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Governor-General  from  appointing  | 
the  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India  in  its  foreign  department,  or  his  j 
private  secretary,  a  judge  of  any  of  the  Company’s  Courts ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  men  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  one  department  being 
selected  to  fill  offices  of  a  totally  different  nature  in  another  department.  Of 
the  present  members  of  the  Sudder  Adawluts,  there  are  two  who  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any,  even  Indian,  judicial  training.  I  am  aware  that  all 
Indian  matters  are  as  “  caviare  to  the  multitude”;  but  I  most  sincerely 
trust  that  during  the  next  three  years  the  public  of  England  may  become 
enlightened  as  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  India. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  in  your  leading  article,  I  wish  to  correct 
an  error  you  have  fallen  into  about  the  Magistrates  of  Calcutta.  Major 
Birch,  one  of  them,  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  Lord  Dalhousie ;  because  it 
was  proved  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  to  which  he  had  resorted  to  free  himself 
from  his  encumbrances,  that  he  had  borrowed  money  largely  from  some 
wealthy  baboos  of  Calcutta  who  were  within  his  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hume, 
another  of  them,  who  is  a  barrister-at-law,  is  now  still  acting,  and  has  been 
promoted  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Major  Birch.  Mr.  Patton,  a  civilian, 
who  although  I  have  named  him  last  was  the  chief,  was  removed  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  after  a  commission,  in  which  to  all  outsiders  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  great  negligence  in  his  office  ;  but  was  forthwith  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  Company’s  Courts  in  Burdwan,  where  it 
was  evident  that  his  actions  would  not  be  so  closely  watched. 

The  subject  is  much  too  wide  to  include  all  in  one  letter,  and  therefore  I 
conclude.  Bengal. 
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DR.  MILEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPAL  STATES.* 

As  we  observed  the  other  day,  wherever  there  are  men  and  events 
there  are  always  materials  for  a  work  of  interest  in  hands  competent¬ 
ly  skilful.  This  is  eminentlythe  case  with  the  Papal  States,  let  the 
author  narrow  the  subject  how  he  may  ;  for  there  are  at  least  the  si¬ 
lent  growth  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Popes  during  the  darkest  and 
most  disastrous  period  of  the  Empire — the  struggles  of  the  Church 
with  the  surrounding  barbarism — the  various  changes  the  city  of 
Pome  underwent,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christian  art ;  and, 
if  government  and  politics  be  eschewed  altogether,  there  is  at  least 
the  domestic  police — the  manners,  the  morals,  the  crimes,  the  sedi¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  nobles,  and  clergy  of  Home,  from  the  time  when 
Charlemagne  or  his  father  Pepin  gave  to  St.  Peter  the  territories 
which  had  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Greek  Emperor  or  the  Lom¬ 
bard  King.  In  the  largest  extent,  the  secular  history  of  the  Pope¬ 
dom  would  embrace  the  politics  of  the  Christian  world,  the  rise  of 
modern  art  and  letters,  and  the  manners  of  every  people  who 
poured  in  continuous  streams  of  pilgrimage  to  Home.  The  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  is  indeed  so  great  in  its  entirety,  that  it  over¬ 
whelms  the  mind  by  its  extent :  a  single  branch  of  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  work  that  might  occupy  a  life  and  task  a  genius. 

Dr.  Milev  has  not  a  bad  idea  of  his  subject,  its  capabilities,  and 
its  mode  of  treatment,  either  on  a  narrow  or  an  extended  plan. 
He  sees  clearly  enough,  that  sometimes  the  interest  centres  round 
an  individual  Pope — as  in  the  case  of  Hildebrand ;  sometimes,  it 
turns  upon  the  general  character  of  the  age — as  the  peaceful  period 
for  Italy  that  succeeded  Charlemagne;  sometimes,  a  class  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  —  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Homan  nobles 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  while  again  a  single  person 
is  the  most  prominent  figure — as  Itienzi.  Put  though  Dr.  Miley 
sees  this  clearly,  and  his  analysis  presents  the  masses  of  the  his¬ 
tory  distinctly  to  the  mind,  he  fails  altogether  in  the  execution. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  a  case  where  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  a  subject  seemed  so  well  apprehended,  and  its  outline 
so  distinctly  traced,  yet  the  filling-up  was  so  jejune  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this.  Dr.  Miley 
himself  pleads  haste.  He  intimates  that  he  had  to  prepare  copy 
for  the  printer,  and  correct  proofs,  while  he  was  attending  to  the 
necessities  of  a  starving  Irish  parish :  sufficient  reason  for  post¬ 
poning  the  publication,  and  an  explanation  of  the  crudity  of  the 
latter  part  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Popedom  from  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Devolution  till  Mazzini’s  expulsion ;  but  it 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  first  and  larger  part.  It  can  hardly  be 
that  time  was  wanting  in  the  collection  of  the  materials.  It  is 
seven  years  since  Dr.  Miley  published  his  Rome  under  Paganism 
and  the  Popes  ;  in  which  his  subject  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Popedom  was  the  same  with  that  now  handled,  and  the  reading 
necessary  for  one  work  would  be  found  useful  if  not  altogether 
sufficient  for  the  other.  The  background  and  all  the  accessories 
are  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  it  would  only  be  a  further  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  personal  character  and  secular  policy  of  the  Popes 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  Papal  history.  Seven  years, 
added  to  the  ten  years  which  it  appears  were  directly  devoted  to 
preparation  for  Home  under  Paganism  and  the  Popes,  was  ample 
time  for  forming  the  plan  and  digesting  the  materials,  though 
haste  and  preoccupation  at  the  last  might  have  affected  the  com¬ 
position. 

But  the  true  cause  of  Dr.  Miley’s  ill  success  is  inherent.  He 
has  a  kind  of  Milesian  rhetoric,  which  sometimes  rises  highly 
inflated  and  sometimes  falls  flatly  prosaic.  This,  which  seems  a 
mere  mode  of  diction,  in  reality  represents  a  character  of  mind. 
Such  men  (as  we  saw  during  the  Young  Ireland  fermentation) 
seem  incapable  of  getting  at  the  truth  in  anything.  In  practical 
affairs  they  form  a  jrrdgment  totally  wrong,  and  they  fail  in  action 
from  a  misconception  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  their 
means  of  overcoming  them  ;  it  is  not  so  much  failure  as  blunder. 
With  this  class  of  mind  the  result  is  always  the  same,  whether  the 
object  be  to  establish  a  club  or  overturn  a  monarchy.  They  get  no 
further  than  a  prospectus :  they  carry  out  nothing ;  not  from  want 
of  time  or  even  of  plan,  but  as  if  some  daemon  blinded  them  to  what 
is  apt  and  appropriate.  Thus,  turn  to  what  you  will  in  Dr.  Miley’s 
History  of  the  Papal  States,  it  is  found  that  the  subject  is  insuffi¬ 
ciently  treated,  or  there  is  something  felt  to  be  wanting,  or  there 
is  a  glaring  half-theatrical  picture,  which  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
true  whatever  are  the  authorities  ;  or  there  is  some  chronological 
mismatching,  the  introduction  of  something  that  should  have  been 
introduced  before, — a  fault  we  noticed  in  the  author’s  former  work. 
Sometimes  sections  may  be  found  where  the  treatment  is  more 
complete,  but  even  there  it  is  rarely  satisfying.  The  profession  of 
the  author,  and  the  consequent  necessity  he  feels  of  making  the 
best  of  the  case  of  the  Popes,  will  seem  to  many  a  disadvantage, — 
and  it  is  indeed  so  great  a  one  as  to  unfit  a  priest  for  writing  a 
history  of  the  Popes  ;  but  such  an  animus  would  not  affect  the 
literary  character  of  the  book  in  the  way  we  speak  of.  A  work  may 
be  sophisticated  or  unfair  yet  very  coherent  in  design  and  finished 
in  execution. 

The  most  complete  part  of  the  work  is  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
Papal  territory ;  exhibiting  its  present  condition,  and  touching  upon 
its  ancient  history  and  archaeology.  The  necessity  of  this  is  not 
very  clear ;  but  Dr.  Miley  found  it  nearly  ready  to  his  hand  in  De 
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Toumon’s  survey,  when  he  was  Prefect  of  the  province  of  Koine 
under  Napoleon.  This  fact  explains  its  merit  and  its  well- digested 
character,  as  its  little  congruity  with  the  other  part  indicates  Dr. 
Miley’s  mode  of  composition.  It  is,  however,  the  most  useful  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  hook,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  good  topographical 
view  of  the  Koman  States.  This  is  a  picture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nettuno. 

“  About  half  a  league  to  the  South-east  along  shore,  we  come  to  the  little 
town  of  Nettuno ;  a  name  derived  from  a  temple  of  the  sea-god  at  Creno- 
Portus,  a  city  which  occupied  the  promontory  in  former  ages.  The  inha¬ 
bitants,  about  1200  in  number,  are  an  industrious  seafaring  people,  who 
suffer  little  or  nothing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malaria.  Their  Greek 
descent  is  attested  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  elegant  and  very  pictur¬ 
esque  costume  of  the  females. 

“  To  the  South  of  Nettuno,  the  forest  continues  to  extend  along  the  shore, 
and  at  three  miles  is  interrupted  only  for  a  moment  by  the  promontory 
of  Astura,  defended  by  a  tower  which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  in¬ 
habited  by  Cicero  immediately  before  he  sailed  for  his  Pormian  villa  near 
Gaeta,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  beheaded  by  his  pursuers.  Astura, 
which  bore  the  same  name  in  antiquity,  was  fortified  by  the  Frangipani  in 
mediicval  times.  It  was  to  their  castle  here  that  Conradin  fled  for  refuge 
after  being  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Tagliacozzo ;  hut,  with  Frederic 
of  Austria,  his  cousin,  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  more  fortunate 
rival,  who  soon  after  put  him  to  death. 

“  The  forest  still  continues  beyond  Astura  ;  the  only  encroachment  on  its 
dominion  being  a  chain  of  lakes,  called  Saturas  Pallus  in  classic  times,  which 
are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  from  the  sea.  The  first  and 
most  extensive  of  them  is  the  Lago  di  Fogliano,  in  which  are  lost  the  waters 
of  the  Conca,  formerly  the  Lanuvius,  or  Astura.  It  has  an  outlet  to  the  sea ; 
and  the  rent  of  its  fishery  brings  a  profit  of  24,000  francs,  or  960/.  per  an¬ 
num,  to  the  Gaetani  family,  to  whom  it  belongs.  In  proportion  to  their 
extent,  the  other  lakes,  de’  Monaei,  del  Caprolace,  and  di  Paolo,  are  equally 
productive,  and  constantly  assist  in  supplying  the  fish-market  of  Borne.  On 
these  shores,  now  so  solitary,  deserted,  and  infected  with  the  miasm  of  deadly 
pestilence,  the  voluptuous  Lucullus  had  planted  one  of  his  sumptuous  country 
retreats  of  luxury.  A  military  station  or  depot  called  Claustra  Koruana  was 
established  here ;  but  now-n-days,  the  primeval  woods  of  America  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  an  aspect  more  savage  and  solitary  than  the  borders  of  these  lagunes.  The 
vegetation  in  which  Nature  amidst  these  wild  and  sequestered  haunts  sets  forth 
her  charms,  is  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  brilliant  description :  the  oak,  the 
beech-tree,  the  elm,  and  the  pine,  in  their  most  colossal  proportions,  seem  to 
contest  the  headship  of  the  forest ;  while  an  underwood,  of  infinite  variety  as  to 
the  shrubs  and  climbing  plants  which  form  it,  is  east  up  around  their  trunks 
by  the  teeming  exuberance  of  the  soil.  Scarcely  can  the  adventurous  explorer 
force  his  way  a  few  paces  through  these  thickets  over  the  decaying  trunks 
which  have  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  but  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  narrow  track  of  the  horses  used  occasionally  to  carry  the  fish  that  is 
taken  along  the  shore.  The  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  dispute  these  solitudes 
with  the  herds  of  cattle  and  immense  droves  of  horses  and  swine  which 
multiply  in  their  retreats,  and  wander  at  large  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature  ; 
hut  amidst  a  landscape  where  the  sun  seems  by  its  intense  brilliancy  and 
heat  to  impart  a  superabounding  life  and  gorgeousness  of  complexion  and 
hue  to  every  object,  the  only  representatives  of  humanity  to  be  met  with  are  a 
few  herdsmen,  pallid,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  clad  in  skins  as  they 
stripped  them  from  the  goat  or  the  wild  animals  of  the  chase,  and  armed 
with  a  lance  as  they  ride  in  silence  across  the  prairie,  or  sit  motionless  as 
the  enchanted  knight-errants  of  romance,  under  the  shadow  of  some  forest- 
tree.  The  reed-covered  hut  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  is  his  habitation, 
you  might  mistake  for  a  Hottentot  kraal,  as  it  conics  upon  the  view  in  some 
opening  glade  of  the  woodlands  ;  while  the  multitude  and  variety  of  Tropical 
plants,  which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  assist  not  a  little  the  delusion,  and 
serve  to  transport  the  thoughts  of  the  beholder  far  away  from  Europe. 
Beyond  the  Lago  di  Fogliano,  the  forests  are  cut  through  by  an  enormous 
excavation  attributed  to  Pope  Martin  V.  Sucb  is  its  great  depth  that  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  forest  trees,  which  grow  on  the  bottom  of  it  cannot  be  seen 
without  ascending  the  mound  on  either  side.” 

The  following  medley  of  generalization  and  anecdote — with 
somewhat  too  of  “  the  cart  before  the  horse  ” — will  give  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  Italy  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  (the 
chronicler  wrote  about  1058,)  and  of  the  little  pains  the  author 
takes  to  digest  his  materials  and  produce  them  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  forms. 

“ 1  Throughout  all  the  viei  or  villages,  and  in  each  of  the  curtes  or  manors 
belonging  to  the  monastery,  which  were  situated  in  Italy  and  not  at  any 
great  distance,  there  were  stewards,  called  ministri  monachorum,  who  gather¬ 
ed  in  (from  the  coloni)  the  corn  and  wine.  But  when  the  time  arrived  for 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  estates  to  the  hay-yards  and  granaries  and 
cellars  of  the  coenobium,  a  great  wain  with  a  high  stage  and  a  bell  for  ring¬ 
ing  was  sent  to  the  place  of  gathering,  where  other  waggons  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  hundreds,  sometimes  five  hundred,  all  laden  with  the  corn  and  wine 
and  other  produce.  And  of  this  belfry- wain,  called  the  Plaustrum  Doruini- 
cale,  the  object  was  this  :  to  certify  to  all  magnates,  that  the  whole  convoy 
of  waggons  which  followed  it  belonged  to  St.  Peter’s  monastery  of  Nova  Lux. 
No  duke,  no  marquis,  count,  prelate,  viscount,  or  villicus,  would  presume  to 
offer  any  sort  of  obstruction  or  violence  to  the  convoy  thus  protected.  So 
that,  as  tradition  tells,  no  merchant  dared  to  venture  forth  on  the  highways 
to  repair  with  his  wares  to  the  fairs,  held  annually  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
until  he  saw  the  Plaustrum  Dominicale  approaching.’  Thus  it  was  that 
trade  in  those  ages  had  no  such  protectors  as  the  monks. 

“  The  chronicler  then  proceeds  to  tell  how,  on  a  certain  occasion,  one  of 
these  convoys  was  set  upon  and  pillaged  by  some  of  the  Frank  king’s  ser¬ 
vants — familiam  regis — who  wore  in  the  valley  as  it  passed  with  the  king’s 
horses  at  grass — pascentes  equos  regios.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  we  have 
strange  exploits  performed  by  a  certain  Gwalterus,  who  had  exchanged  the 
hauberk  for  the  cowl ;  and  who  on  this  occasion  being  sent  by  the  abbot  to 
expostulate  with  the  king’s  servants,  suffered  himself  to  be  maltreated  by 
these  lawless  gentry,  and  even  stripped  of  his  garments — usque  ad  ferno- 
ralia ;  but  when  it  came  to  that,  the  old  warrior  got  the  better  of  the  monk 
in  Walter,  who  laid  about  him  with  a  vengeance,  so  that  he  utterly  over¬ 
threw  the  enemy,  and  conducted  the  convoy  in  great  triumph  to 
Nova  Lux,  besides  recovering  all  that  had  been  plundered  from  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

“  When  sending  Walter  on  the  embassy  to  the  familiam  regis,  the  abbot 
had,  charged  him  to  comport  himself  with  the  most  Christian  meekness. 
‘  If,’  said  he,  ‘  they  take  thy  pelisse — pellicia — let  them  have  thy  cowl  also  ; 
telling  them,’  said  the  abbot,  ‘  that  such  is  the  precept  of  thy  brethren  to 
thee.’  ‘But  if  they  insist,’  said  Walter,  ‘on  my  intercala  also,  (some  inner 
vest,)  what  am  I  to  do  ?’  ‘  Say  with  regard  to  that  also,’  replied  the  abbot, 

‘  that  it  is  the  precept  of  thy  brethren  to  let  it  go.’  ‘  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  and  be  not  displeased  with  me,  if  I  ask  to  be  instructed  in  one 
other  matter — de  fenioralibus  quid  erit  ? — wbat  am  I  to  do  if  they  are  for 
making  no  exception  in  regard  of  another  garment,  but  insist  that  it  is  to  go 


with  the  rest  ?’  Tire  abbot  replied,  that  on  this  point,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enjoin  him  anything,  having  in  the  foregoing  provided  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  practice  of  humility.  Thus  left  to  his  own  discretion  on  that 
single  point,  the  quondam  soldier  issued  forth  and  began  to  inquire  amongst 
the  servants  of  the  coenobium,  if  there  was  any  one  of  the  horses  about  the 
place,  they  thought,  that  in  case  of  emergency  would  have  mettle  and  spirit 
enough  to  serve  as  a  war-horse.  The  servants  replied,  that  finer  or  stronger 
cattle  were  nowhere  to  be  found  than  some  of  those  in  the  stalls.  These  they 
brought  out,  and  Walter  mounted  them,  spur  on  heel,  and  made  trial  of  them 
one  after  another ;  rejecting  them  all,  and  pointing  out  the  defects  which  un¬ 
fitted  them  to  carry  a  knight  to  the  charge.  Then  reflecting  for  a  moment, 
he  inquired  what  had  become  of  a  horse  on  which  they  might  possibly  re¬ 
member  a  knight  had,  long  ago,  come  riding  to  that  monastery  gate  ?  "  ‘Is 
he  dead  or  alive  ?’  asked  the  monk.  ‘Alive  he  is,  my  lord,’  they  answered ; 

‘  but  little  more  than  that,  he  is  so  old :  moreover,  lie  was  assigned  to  the 
bakers,  for  carrying  the  sacks  of  corn  to  the  mill  every  day.’  ‘  Bring  him 
hither,’  said  Walter,  ‘that  I  may  look  at  him’;  and  when  the  old  horse 
was  brought,  he  mounted  him ;  and  rousing  him  with  rein  and  spur,  ‘  It  is 
well !’  he  cried  ;  ‘  the  gaits  and  prowess  which  I  taught  him.  with  so  much  care 
in  other  days,  he  has  not  even  yet  forgotten.’ 

“  The  sequel  has  been  already  told.  The  violence  resorted  to  by  Walter, 
though  in  so  just  a  cause  and  from  dire  necessity,  was  nevertheless  most 
bitterly  bewailed  by  the  abbot  and  by  all  the  brethren :  they  all  joined  in 
fervent  prayer  for  his  forgiveness.  Poor  Walter  was  reproved  severely,  and 
afterwards  did  penance  for  his  sin.” 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  following  remarks  on  the  strange  con¬ 
trasts  of  crime  ancl  penitence,  or  at  least  penance,  that  distinguished 
the  darker  ages  ;  though  it  might  have  been  more  aptly  expressed 
and  illustrated. 

“  ‘  There  were  giants  in  those  days.’  Indifierentism,  hypocrisy,  infidel¬ 
ity,  moderation,  were  things  unknown.  The  entire,  turbulent,  conflicting 
mass  of  humanity  in  the  West,  was  animated  with  the  root  and  principle  of 
religion  and  of  greatness,  faith.  To  surmise  that  the  men — if  you  will  the 
monsters — of  those  times  were  not  as  thoroughly  in  earnest,  as  full  of  vehe¬ 
ment  sincerity  in  their  repentance  as  in  their  crimes,  in  their  good  as  in  their 
evil  deeds,  is  an  absurdity  of  which  none  can  be  guilty,  but  those  who,  like 
Gibbon  or  Voltaire,  are  sceptical  as  to  the  workings  of  faith  in  others,  be¬ 
cause  utterly  insensible  to  its  divine  instincts  themselves.  To  say  that  they 
were  actuated  not  by  faith  but  by  superstition,  is  simply  to  confound  false¬ 
hood  with  truth.  Christianity  was  venerated  as  divine,  was  prized  by  all  as 
the  ‘  one  thing  necessary  ’  in  their  wildest  and  most  unbridled  orgies ;  and 
to  figure  to  ourselves,  as  has  been  customary,  the  historical  personages  of 
those  times  as  actuated  by  motives  akin  to  those  with  which  alone  the 
writers  of  the  irreligious  school  were  conversant,  is  to  fall  into  a  solecism  not 
a  whit  less  grotesque  than  that  of  the  painter  who  showeth  on  his  canvass  a 
Cherokee  Indian  in  a  court  dress,  or  represents  the  Greeks  as  bombarding  the 
city  of  Priam.  In  those  times  there  were  monsters  of  wickedness,  men 
abandoned  to  the  most  demoniac  passions ;  but  infidels  or  indifferentists  there 
were  none.  Otho  III.  makes  a  voyage  to  the  islet  in  the  Adriatic  to  which 
St.  Komoald  had  retired,  to  hold  more  undisturbed  communion  through 
prayer  and  contemplation  with  his  Creator,  in  order  to  prevail  on  him  to 
come  and  place  himself  at  the  head,  not  of  the  home  department,  or  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  or  of  public  instruction,  but  of  a  community  of  monks.  The 
Emperor  of  the  Eomans,  the  Eng  of  the  mighty  Teutonic  nations  and  of 
Lombardy,  is  seated,  like  one  of  his  disciples,  at  the  feet  of  the  anchoret. 
The  head  that  the  imperial  and  two  kingly  crowns  adorn  is  at  night  reposed 
on  the  hard  pillow  of  the  hermit’s  bed.  By  another  Emperor,  Henry  II., 
ambassadors  are  sent  to  seek  the  same  holy  man  in  his  retreat  among  the 
rugged  scenery  round  Val  Ombroso ;  and  with  difficulty  he  is  prevailed  on  to 
appear  in  the  camp.  It  is  through  an  avenue  formed  by  the  chivalry  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  princes  and  margraves  and  counts  of  almost  kingly  state 
and  sway,  that  the  humble  ascetic  passes  to  the  tent  of  the  Emperor,  while 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  kissing  the  hem  of  his  garment  as  he  passes,  or 
in  securing  some  shred  of  it  as  a  relic  to  carry  beyond  the  Alps,  are  objects 
of  envy  to  the  rest.  If  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  would  have  happened, 
had  that  camp  been  filled  with  the  soldiers  and  princes  of  modern  times, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  from  the  fact  but  this,  that  beings  more  unlike  what 
the  actors  on  the  scene  of  history  really  were  (as  to  then-  convictions,  mo¬ 
tives,  and  policy,  in  those  ages)  cannot  bo  imagined,  than  are  those  creations 
by  which  unbelieving  writers  supplant  them  in  histories  derived  from  a 
jaundiced  fancy,  and  not  from  thorough  and  unbiassed  researches?  Even 
amongst  those  who  seemed  most  to  despise  religion,  and  who  with  ferocious 
violence  attacked  it  in  its  most  vital  and  hallowed  institutions,  there  is  no 
symptom  that  the  divine  germ  was  dead  in  their  breasts  as  in  those  of  the 
scoffers  and  indifferentists  of  the  modern  world.  The  accomplices  of  the 
■nicked,  the  worthless,  the  godless  King  John,  we  meet  with  as  penitents  at 
the  great  shrines  of  the  age,  from  Compostella  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  John  him¬ 
self  founded  three  monasteries,  besides  many  other  benefactions  for  his  soul’s 
health.  The  furious  opponent  of  Hildebrand,  who  set  at  defiance  all  that  is 
most  sacred  in  the  laws  of  Christianity,  of  tho  Church,  and  of  nature  itself, 
Henry  IV.,  is  found  devoutly  visiting  the  churches  while  blockading  the 
Pope. 

“  Here,  then,  we  have  the  world  such  as  it  really  was  in  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  ages,  inspired  by  faith,  yet  the  sport  of  its  passions.  Here  are  the 
elements  from  which  Christian  civilized  Europe  has  been  formed,  confounded 
together  and  conflicting  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  chaos.  Even  in  the 
absurd  supposition  that  any  such  engines  of  social  progress  or  amelioration, 
as  acts  of  Parliament,  a  public  press,  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  could  have  been  then 
originated  or  worked,  what  could  have  been  hoped  from  their  operation? 
But  when  Hildebrand,  and  the  Popes  inoculated  with  his  spirit,  put  their 
hands  to  that  only  lever  by  which  the  West  could  be  lifted  from  this  appa¬ 
rently  irremediable  state  of  social  disorganization  and  ruin,  it  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  that  that  lever,  faith,  is  able  not  only  to  ‘  move  mountains,’  but  to  lift 
the  world  of  the  West  from  the  chaos  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  to  propel  it 
forward  in  that  orbit  which,  beginning  in  the  Crusades,  has  ever  since  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  developed  in  a  progression  of  wonders.” 


THE  DEVIL  IN'  TtTBKEY.*  ] 

Stefanos  Xenos  has  written,  or  intends  to  write,  three  romances 
in  modern  Greek,  to  be  translated  into  English,  in  order  to  present 
ns  with  a  true  idea  of  Turkish  and  Grecian  character  and  life. 
The  first  series  of  the  trilogy  is  The  Devil  in  Turkey,  in  winch 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  Turks  are  represented  with  no  unsparing 
measure ;  the  second  series  of  “  Scenes  in  Constantinople  ”  will 
exhibit  the  Turk  in  a  better  point  of  view ;  in  the  third,  “  The 
Heroine  of  the  Greek  Devolution,”  the  author  designs  to  “  deli¬ 
neate  the  Greek  of  the  present  day.”  If  carried  out  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  present  work,  the  three  series,  of  nine  volumes, 

*  The  Devil  in  Turkey ;  or  Scenes  in  Constantinople.  By  Stefanos  Xenos.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Author’s  unpublished  Greek  Manuscript,  by  Henry  Corpe,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  In  three  volumes.  Published  by  Effingham  Wilson. 
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will  extend  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  pretty  closely  printed 
pages. 

The  reason  winch,  induces  Stefanos  Xenos  to  inflict  this  dead 
weight  upon  the  much-enduring  public  is,  that  English  travellers 
have  not  had  the  means  of  describing  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  though 
some  profess  to  describe  it.  There  is  truth  in  the  objection  to 
English  travellers,  though  not  to  the  full  extent.  In  all  external 
things  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  and  only  occupy  the 
eye, — such  as  those  wearisome  descriptions  with  which  Stefanos 
Xenos  interlards  his  novel, — a  stranger  can  succeed  as  well  as  a 
native  ;  possibly  better,  for  if  some  of  the  details  escape  him,  he 
takes  in  the  broad  picture  with  a  mind  impelled  by  usage.  In  de¬ 
scribing  mere  manners,  the  stranger  is  as  likely  to  be  effective  as 
the  native  :  when  he  cits,  the  source  of  Ids  error  will  lie  in  his 
overlooking  the  reason  or  object  of  particular  customs,  or  in  his 
drawing  general  conclusions  from  particular  occasions — fromimagin- 
ing,  for  example,  that  the  set  dinner-party  of  an  English  family  is  a 
practice  of  their  daily  life.  To  paint  the  character  of  a  people  and  to 
exhibit  it  in  action,  together  with  their  manners  and  domestic 
usages,  requires  more  knowledge  than  a  passing  stranger  is  likely 
to  attain,  especially  if  the  customs  of  the  country  are  opposed  to 
free  intercourse  with  foreigners.  At  the  same  time,  sometldng 
more  than  knowledge  is  required  to  embody  national  life  in  fiction. 
“  The  eye  can  only  see  what  it  brings  the  faculty  of  seeing  ” ;  op¬ 
portunities  are  thrown  away  for  those  who  cannot  use  them.  A 
man  may  live  all  his  days  among  a  people,  be  actively  engaged  in 
affairs,  and  encounter  mem  daily  in  matters  which  come  home  to 
their  business  and  bosoms,  and  yet  really  be  as  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  them  for  purposes  of  art  as  "when  he  was  first  thrown 
among  them  :  the  dramatic  mind  will  almost  intuitively  pene¬ 
trate  the  characteristics,  possess  himself  of  the  spirit  of  the 
manners,  and  from  tradition,  story,  and  observation,  form  a  truer 
idea  of  the  general  course  of  the  events  of  life,  than  a  prosaic 
ill-qualified  person,  who  has  lived  with  them  all  his  days.  The 
greater  includes  the  less.  The  man  who  by  study  and  travel 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  various  nations,  will  see  what 
the  native  if  narrowminded  will  miss  altogether;  and  though, 
let  the  foreigner  be  as  catholic  as  he  may,  he  cannot  perhaps 
avoid  considering  everything  through  national  spectacles,  yet 
the  native  will  do  the  same  and  to  a  greater  degree.  Above  all 
things,  the  well-trained  foreigner  will  bring  to  his  task  a  mind 
familiar  with  the  best  models,  an  elevation  of  thought,  and  a  taste 
in  selection,  which  will  enable  him  to  reject  that  which  may  be 
natural  but  which  is  unfit  for  art  and  sometimes  at  variance  with 
decorum. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is,  that  it  requires  some  other  qualifica¬ 
tion  than  that  of  being  a  Greek  to  write  a  novel  about  the  Greeks ; 
and  if  any  doubt  were  entertained  upon  the  theory,  the  fact  of 
Stefanos  Xenos  and  his  Devil  in  Turkey  would  be  quite  conclusive 
upon  the  matter.  This  book,  we  should  imagine,  gives  about  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  as  if 
a  Grub  Street  scribe  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Secofid  or  Queen 
Anne  should  have  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  the  Court 
and  the  Ministry  and  the  intrigues  of  high  life.  The  time  of  the 
Devil  in  Turkey  is  during  that  of  the  late  Sultan  Mahomet ;  the 
leading  persons  in  the  piece  are  the  Grand  Yizier  and  a  Greek 
family.  The  head  of  this  family  was  the  means  by  which  the 
Yizier  rose  to  his  rank ;  in  requital  of  which  benefit,  the  wicked 
official  ruined  the  father,  after  having  carried  on  an  amorous  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  mother  and  one  of  the  daughters. 

These  things  have  occurred  before  the  opening  of  the  piece. 
The  action  consists  in  the  efforts  of  the  Yizier  to  get  rid  of  the 
mother,  the  two  elder  daughters,  and  the  son  Leonidas,  who  has 
taken  employment  under  the  Yizier’s  rival  the  Mufti,  and  to 
take  possession  of  Malamatenia,  the  youngest  daughter,  for  his 
harem.  The  object  of  the  widow,  Sphyrla,  and  the  daughters,  is 
to  get  money  by  any  means,  not  even  stopping  at  murder  ;  indeed, 
the  murder  of  a  certain  Lady  Gordon  is  one  cause  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  regard  of  Sphyrla  for  her  daughter  Malamatenia  and 
her  son  Leonidas  is  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  a  tissue  of  low 
sensual  vice  and  villany,  such  as  we  must  believe  to  be  rare  in 
Turkey,  and  which  has  long  since  been  banished  from  English 
fiction. 

Xor  is  there  any  life  or  likelihood  to  relieve  the  dull  and 
coarse  farrago  of  improbable  scenes  and  disgusting  characters. 
We  know  from  travellers  and  from  novelists  that  the  tyrannies 
and  vices  of  the  East  do  not  look  in  the  reality  so  brutal  as  in  the 
abstract :  the  people  are  used  to  them,  like  eels  to  being  flayed ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  humour,  so  to  speak,  even  in  and 
amid  the  tyranny.  In  cases  of  extreme  and  deadly  passion,  the 
Turk  is  indeed  a  terrible  animal ;  but  that  passion  is  beyond  the 
power  of  most  writers,  certainly  of  Stefanos  Xenos. 

The  family  scenes  with  Sphyrla  and  her  daughters,  coarse  and 
offensive  in  point  of  taste  as  they  are,  are  the  best  in  the  book,  as 
approaching  the  nearest  to  nature, — the  only  nature  which  this 
writer  seems  to  have  any  knowledge  of,  the  quarrels  of  low  women. 
Tatavla  is  the  quarter  in  which  these  people  live,  and  this  is  the 
description  of  it. 

“  Tins  extensive  quarter,  comprising  one  of  the  principal  districts  of 
modern  Constantinople,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  number  of  narrow 
zigzag  passages,  filthy  lanes,  acclivities  and  declivities  exceedingly  steep 
and  dangerous.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  seem  suspended  in 
the  air,  having  no  foundation,  but  resting  on  massive  piles,  driven  upright 
into  the  ground  at  right  angles.  The  windows  are  without  shutters,  and  the 
joints  where  the  panes  of  glass  lap  over  each  other  are  pasted  with  paper  to 
keep  out  the  cold  and  wind.  And  as  these  frail  tenements  are  built  of  such 
combustible  materials,  the}  are  liable  to  take  fire  from  the  smallest  spark,  as 
well  as  to  bo  thrown  down  by  the  slightest  shock  of  an  earthquake.  They 


contain  two  or  three  stories,  and  have  as  many  architects  as  they  have  own- 
o  s,  no  two  being  alike.  The  spaces  between  them — the  fronts,  projecting 
ihimnies,  stairs,  colours,  doors,  windows,  lintels — are  such  and  as  many  as 
the  whim  or  convenience  of  the  builder  suggested  at  the  time.  And  as 
there  are  no  police  regulations  to  maintain  uniformity,  a  street  is  not  to  be 
found,  however  short,  where  the  houses  are  built  in  a  strait  line.  Some  of 
the  fronts  that  face  the  thoroughfares  consist  of  nothing  but  the  bare  boards, 
w ithout  any  plaster  or  covering  of  any  kind ;  so  that  every  plank  may  be 
reckoned.  Others  are  painted  with  all  manner  of  colours,  white,  red,  green, 
yellow,  or  any  other  that  you  will,  representing  flowers,  fishes,  hieroglyphics, 
and  landscapes ;  with  sculptures,  carvings,  and  columns,  the  order  of  which 
it  would  puzzle  an  European  to  describe. 

“The  whole  of  this  district,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  entire  slope  of  a  hill,  the  other  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Sweet  Waters  of  Europe.  The  principal  street  which  leads  to  it  is  broad 
and  paved,  and  so  steep,  that  in  winter,  when  it  is  covered  with  rain  or  snow, 
it  becomes  so  dangerous  that  a  passenger  chancing  to  stumble  may  roll  to 
the  bottom  like  a  stone,  without  being  able  to  seize  upon  anything  to  stop 
his  progress.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  hill  are  numerous  ditches  filled  with 
impurities,  the  black  waters  of  which  are  still  further  polluted  with  the 
refuse  of  the  houses  above  ;  these  ditches  are  all  exposed,  and  consequently 
during  the  summer  months  the  stench  is  overpowering.  The  place  also 
swarms  with  rats,  and  is  of  course  the  resort  of  cats  that  have  no  home,  dogs, 
pigs,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Small  dirty-looking  coffeeshops,  known 
by  the  name  of  Kooltoukia,  are  to  be  found  in  every  street,  crowded  with 
idle  and  dissolute  characters,  whose  time  is  occupied  in  smoking  then-  pipes 
and  relating  the  gossip  they  have  heard.” 

The  following  scene  exhibits  the  mother,  the  two  elder  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  an  urchin  of  a  son,  in  one  of  their  quarrels.  Tissiphone, 
the  eldest  daughter,  has  been  provoked  out  of  all  patience  by  the 
mockery  of  her  brother. 

“Tissiphone  turned  as  pale  as  a  fury  :  she  made  no  reply,  but  pretending 
to  continue  her  work,  she  stooped  down,  and,  unperceived,  taking  oft'  one  of 
her  slippers,  filing  it  at  Psophios,  with  so  much  force  and  so  good  an 
aim  that  she  hit  him,  before  he  was  aware,  a  severe  blow  upon  the  bare 
skull. 

“  ‘  Wlieugh !  Ah  !  wait  a  moment :  I’ll  show  you,  you  b - - !’  cried  he, 

bellowing  with  passion  ;  and,  picking  up  the  shoe  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  it  with  interest,  he  was  about  to  hurl  it,  when  he  was  stayed  by  his 
mother;  who,  in  a  tone  of  expostulation  exclaimed,  ‘What!  would  you  strike 
your  eldest  sister,  cliild  ?  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself ?  He  quiet, 
Psophios.’ 

“  ‘From  the  example  set  by  such  a  mother,  what  else  can  you  expect  ?’ 
cried  Tissiphone.  ‘  What  a  pity  !’  added  she,  with  a  provoking  sneer,  ‘  what 
a  pity  it  is  you  don’t  act  up  to  the  advice  you  are  so  ready  to  give.  Here’s  a 
Minerva  for  you ;  she’s  the  very  personification  of  wisdom  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Have  I  offended  you,  daughter,  because  I’ve  prevented  your  brother 
from  striking  you  ?  What  have  I  done,  that  you  should  insult  me  so  ?’ 

“  ‘  Strike  me  !  he  strike  me  !  I  should  like  to  catch  the  little  blackguard 
trying  it  on.  I’d  show  him  who  he  has  to  deal  with;  I’d  skin  the  young 
vagabond  alive,  as  1  would  an  eel.  You  encourage  him  in  his  impudence, 
you  do — there’s  a  mother — there’s  a  bit  of  preciousness !  And  I  suppose  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  gave  your  daughter  such  a  precious  name — Mala¬ 
matenia,  indeed !  and  a  beauty  she’ll  be,  if  she  grows  up  like  her  mother.’ 

“‘Ay,  the  flower  of  beauty !’  chimed  in  Scoulika,  who  till  now  had  held 
her  tongue,  impatiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word.  ‘  A 
curse,  I  say,  upon  the  hour  when  she  came  into  the  world.’ 

“  ‘  You’ll  skin  me — you’ll  skin  me  alive  !’  bawled  out  Psophios  :  ‘  let’s  see 
you  do  it !  ’ — and  he  made  a  movement,  as  though  he  was  about  to  get  up. 

“  1  Lie  down  and  be  quiet !  ’  cried  the  old  woman  sternly,  at  the  same  time 
grasping  him  still  more  tightly  by  the  arm ;  then  turning  towards  her 
daughters,  she  whined  in  an  hypocritical  and  sanctified  tone,  ‘  May  the  holy 
and  immaculate  Virgin  grant  that  my  Malamatenia  may  never,  never  re¬ 
semble  me ;  no,  nor  anv  of  us.’ 

“  ‘  Hearken  to  the  old  bawd !’  exclaimed  Scoulika,  frantic  with  passion  ; 

‘  she  has  face  enough  to  call  upon  the  Virgin.  It  is  only  two  days  since  she 
poisoned  the  Armenian  and  stole  her  jewels  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  she  calls 
upon  the  holy  and  immaculate  Virgin  to  grant  that  Malamatenia  may  not 
resemble  any  of  us.  This  is  Friday ;  prithee,  now,  do  tell  us  whether  you 
have  failed  in  taking  your  halva  and  olives,  Sphyrla  dear,  by  way  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  tomorrow ;  for  if  you  have  not,  poor  wretch,  hell  is  your  doom — 
that’s  certain,  ha  !  ha!’ 

“  The  mother  threw  a  withering  glance  upon  them,  and  tried  to  smother  the 
ebullition  of  her  wrath.  She  paused  a  moment,  and,  in  a  voice  of  apparent 
serenity,  exclaimed,  ‘  Deliver  me,  0  Lord,  from  profane  lips,  and  from  a 
deceitful  heart !’  Then  turning  towards  her  daughters  she  added,  ‘  May  the 
just  God  pour  his  blessings  upon  you,  my  children,  for  the  unjust  accusations 
which  you  are  trying  to  fasten  on  me — as  though  I  was  an  entire  stranger. 
May  the  holy  God  recompense  you  for  the  scandalous  imputations  that  you 
throw  against  me,  in  the  presence  of  this  innocent  child,  whose  young  head 
has  no  reason  to  believe  you  have  any  foundation  for  saying  such  things 
against  me.’ 

“  ‘  What’s  the  matter  with  my  head,  that  you  don’t  like  it,  mother  ?  How 
I  think  it  a  much  better  one  than  what  that  there  stupid  jackass  has  got’ ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  with  his  finger  at  Tissiphone. 

“‘You  pray  to  God,  you  hypocrite,’  sneeringljr  observed  Tissiphone,  ‘as 
though  God  did’nt  know  you.  You’d  like  to  be  hid  from  yourself  if  you 
could.’  Then,  turning  to  Psophios,  and  foaming  with  passion,  to  find  he 
would  not  discontinue  his  insolence,  ‘You  Devil’s  imp,’  she  said,  ‘  do  you 
mean  to  hold  your  tongue  and  be  quiet  ?  I’ll  put  up  with  your  insolence  no 
longer,  so  take  care.’ 

“  ‘  Why  a’nt  you  at  school  today  ?’  asked  Scoulika.  ‘  Come — he  off  with 
you,  and  may  the  Devil  take  yon  and  your  master  too.  Let  a  flea  only  skip 
and  he  gives  a  holyday  directly ;  and  then  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  you.’ 

“  ‘Come  get  up,  my  child,  and  go  down  stairs  and  play  with  Malamatenia 
— leave  them  to  themselves,  they  are  raving  mad,’  whispered  the  mother  in 
the  ears  of  the  boy. 

“  ‘I  won’t  go  down  stairs  ;  I  can’t  stop  a  minute  with  such  a  stupid.  She 
has  always  a  book  or  a  needle  in  her  hand  ;  she’ll  neither  play  at  nuts  nor 
help  me  to  whip  my  top  :  it’s  more  comfortable  being  here  close  to  the  stove 
— it  is  warm.’ 

“  ‘  You  ask  him  to  go  down  stairs  ?  why  don’t  you  take  him  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  throw  him  from  top  to  bottom  ?  ’  said  Scoulika,  without, 
however,  once  raising  her  eyes  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

“  ‘  But  don’t  you  know,’  added  Tissiphone,  1  she’s  afraid  of  disturbing  the 
neighbourhood — she  is  afraid  of  their  finding  her  out.’ 

“  ‘  God  knows,  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  find  out.  Nothing  that  I  care 
about  except  the  lies  you  utter  to  ruin  my  character  ;  may  you  never  have 
cause  to  repent.  But  this  is  your  gratitude  for  suckling  you  at  my  breast, 
and  bringing  you  up  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  privations.’ 

“  ‘  ’  Tis  false !  We  never  condescended  to  take  your  breast ;  we  were  put 
out  to  nurse — it  was  your  pet  Malamatenia,  the  odious  hussey,  that  you 
suckled,’  spitefully  answered  Tissiphone ;  ‘  you  know  that  very  well.’  ” 
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ALISON’S  ESSAYS.* 

The  concluding  volumes  of  Hr.  Alison’s  reprinted  papers  do  not 
alter  the  opinion  we  expressed  upon  the  first  volume.  Besides 
their  absolute  faults, — such  as  an  unvarying  stiltedness  and  infla¬ 
tion,  with  a  partisan  vehemence,  and  a  good  deal  too  much  of  what 
Cobbett  called  “  absolute  wisdom,” — they  are  deficient  in  work¬ 
manship.  As  reviews,  they  do  not  give  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
book  noticed ;  as  literary  or  historical  essays,  they  do  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  or  thoroughly  exhaust  their  subject.  Neither  is  the  man¬ 
ner  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  composition ;  it  is  too  swaggering 
and  ex-cathedra,  without  that  searching  and  philosophic  spirit 
which  carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  a  title  to  dogmatize. 
The  style,  too,  is  cumbrous ;  it  is  as  if  a  carver  used  to  colossal 
work  should  continue  the  same  mode  of  handling  his  tools  when 
engaged  on  subjects  in  miniature. 

There  is  no  lack  of  variety  and  range  in  the  topics  treated  of. 
Hr.  Alison  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  The  “  Greek  Drama” 
and  the  “  Boman  Eepublic  ”  stand  side  by  side  ;  the  “  Copyright 
Question  ”  is  followed  by  the  “  Decline  of  Turkey  ”  ;  the  “  Af¬ 
ghanistan  Expedition,”  the  “  Old  Scottish  Parliament,”  and 
“  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce,”  succeed  each  other ;  the  “  Bo- 
inantic  Drama”  comes  between  “Guizot”  and  “Wellington,” 
the  “  British  School  of  Architecture”  between  “  Humboldt”  and 
“  Sismondi.”  “  Historical  Bomance  ”  and  “  the  British  Theatre  ” 
support  “  Direct  Taxation  ” ;  between  which  and  “  Free-trade 
Beforni  and  Finance”  stands  “Macaulay,” — an  inferior  article, 
neither  considering  him  fully  as  a  writer  nor  thoroughly  reviewing 
his  History,  and  dealing  gingerly,  though  wc  think  depreciatingly, 
with  two  of  his  three  coadjutors,  Jeffrey  and  Sydney  Smith,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter. 

Tfiis  wide  and  varied  range  is  perhaps  indispensable  in  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  a  magazine ;  but  it  hardly  argues  the  mastery  of  a 
subject  which  we  look  for  in  an  author  who  collects  his  fugitive 
writings  for  republication.  It  however  indicates,  we  think,  Hr. 
Alison’s  mode  of  composition.  He  seems  to  have  thrown  off 
what  struck  him  at  the  time  for  his  monthly  lucubration.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  topics  are  those  on  which  his  mind  is  habitu¬ 
ally  engaged, — questions  of  history  or  historical  biography,  mat¬ 
ters  of  finance  and  political  economy  :  but  there  are,  as  the 
names  of  the  papers  we  have  enumerated  intimate,  various  other 
topics  of  fine  arts  and  the  belles  lettres,  on  which  Hr.  Alison  has  put 
forth  his  opinions,  not  without  consideration,  but  possibly  without 
study  ;  and  though  he  is  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  varied  ac¬ 
quirements,  his  mind  is  not  exactly  of  that  nature  -which  renders 
his  mere  opinion  valuable  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  opinion  is  perhaps 
the  least  valuable  thing  about  him. 

Yet  after  all,  the  papers  on  topics  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  author’s  studies  are  the  most  attractive.  “  My  harp  has 
one  unchanging  theme.”  In  the  historical  and  political  papers, 
the  aggressive  spirit  of  democracy,  the  hardships  and  evils  of  a 
fixed  standard  of  value,  the  importance  of  protection  to  British  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  corn-law,  are  dwelt  upon 
till  the  reader’s  stomach  turns  at  the  unvarying  sameness.  Even 
if  the  views  were  less  disputable  than  they  are,  there  would  still 
be  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it ;  for  the  human  mind  is  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  it  requires  variety  as  well  as  truth,  and  cannot  long 
bear  even  sermons  on  one  subject.  But  three  parts  of  the  world 
differ  with  Hr.  Alison,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  once  agreed 
with  him  are  giving  up  the  cause  as  a  “  bad  job,”  and  turning 
their  attention  to  something  practical.  All  that  he  says  may 
possibly  be  true,  and  certainly  consistent  with  what  many  have 
been  saying  for  years  past;  but  the  subject  is  spent,  used  up,  done 
with.  Men  are  sick  of  it,  and  of  those  who  preach  about  it. 
A  true  prophet  annoys  a  stiffnecked  generation  that  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  vaticinations.  Cassandra  must  have  been  an  awful 
bore  to  the  Trojans;  and  had  they  believed  her,  they  could  not 
have  changed  the  result. 

It  is  probable  that  this  perpetual  harping  upon  one  string — this 
repetition  by  the  by  of  what  the  Doctor  had  said  quite  enough 
about  in  his  History — may  hurt  the  effect  of  his  collected  essays  as 
much  as  their  inherent  faults.  At  all  events,  if  the  writer  is  not 
so  well  versed  in  art  and  the  belles  lettres,  the  reader  gets  some¬ 
thing  fresher  there.  Even  in  that  field,  however,  Dr.  Alison 
must  have  something  unlike  what  anybody  else  thinks.  He  has 
found  out  that  the  decline  of  the  British  stage  is  owing  to  our 
neglect  of  the  unities :  but,  as  lie  will  compound  for  time  and 
place,  and  only  stipulates  absolutely  for  unity  of  interest — that 
is,  of  action — the  discovery  does  not  amount  to  much.  In  like 
manner,  he  falls  upon  modern  portrait-painting  with  some  onesided 
views,  and  a  disposition  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  ancients ;  for 
surely  Beynolds  or  even  Lawrence  may  compete  writh  Lely.  But 
the  passage  will  afford  an  idea  of  his  way  of  treating  art. 

“What  is  still  more  striking,  and  tells  with  decisive  effect  upon  this  argu¬ 
ment,  painting,  at  least  in  one  branch,  had  attained  much  greater  excellence, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  at  a  remote  period  than  it  has  since  attained. 
Take  any  person  moderately  versed  in  art  into  a  picture-gallery  where  mo¬ 
dern  and  ancient  portraits  are  blended  together,  and,  neglecting  the  works  of 
West,  Lawrence,  and  Beeehey,  he  will  fix  at  once  on  the  old  paintings  of 
Vandyke  and  Sir  Peter  Lely.  ltaeburn  of  Edinburgh  will  strive  in  vain, 
except  in  a  few  of  his  most  admirable  pieces,  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
Jamieson,  who  flourished  in  Scotland  two  hundred  years  before.  There  is  a 
depth  of  shade,  a  minuteness  of  finishing,  a  perfection  of  detail,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  generality  of  efl'ect  about  tfiese  old  portraits,  which  rivets  the 
admiration  through  every  succeeding  age.  Observe  that  bearded  old  senator 
of  Titian.  The  face  is  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  a  profusion  of  dark 
shadow— the  thin  locks  of  the  hair,  the  thick  curls  of  the  beard,  are  represen  t- 
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ed  with  miniature  accuracy — beneatli  tbe  shaggy  eyebrows  the  dark  eyes 
still  gleam  forth  with  the  fire  of  talent — the  rich  velvet  robe  glistens  as  if 
the  fight  was  yet  shining  on  its  glossy  surface — every  vein  iu  the  hands  is 
portrayed  to  the  life.  Draw  near  to  that  inimitable  portrait  by  Vandyke ;  it 
is  a  nobleman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  compeer  of  Charles  I.  The  dark 
curls  of  the  hair  hang  down  on  either  side  of  the  manly  but  melaucholy  vi¬ 
sage  ;  handsome  features,  a  Roman  cast  of  countenance,  an  aristocratic  ah', 
bespeak  the  object  of  lady’s  love;  armour  glances  beneath  his  rich  cloak,  a 
broad  ruff  surrounds  his  neck,  a  brilliant  scarf  adorns  his  breast ;  every  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  whole  piece  is  finished  with  the  pencil  of  the  finest  mi¬ 
niature-painter  ;  while  over  the  whole,  genius  has  thrown  the  broad 
and  uniform  light  of  its  own  illumination.  You  arc  captivated  by 
that  full-length  portrait  of  a  celebrated  beauty  in  the  galaxy  of  Charles 
II.— the  auburn  locks,  with  playful  grace,  descend  upon  the  exqui¬ 
site  neck  and  shoulders ;  the  laughing  eves,  the  smiling  lip,  the 
arched  eyebrow,  tell  the  coquetry  of  youth  and  Iieauty  ;  the  envious  veil  half 
conceals,  half  displays  the  swelling  bosom ;  the  delicate  waist,  clad  in  satin 
stomacher,  tapers  almost  beyond  what  modern  fashion  can  imitate  or  modern 
beauty  desire ;  the  rich  Brussels  lace  is  portrayed  with  inimitable  skill  on 
the  shoulders  ;  every  fold  of  the  satin  dress  still  shines  with  the  lustre  of 
day.  The  drapery  behind,  whose  dark  shade  brings  out  the  figure — the 
rich  Turkey  carpet — the  white  satin  slipper  and  slender  ankle,  resting  on  a 
velvet  stool — the  little  lap-dog  in  the  corner  of  the  piece' — the  gorgeous 
jewels  in  the  bosom — are  all  delineated  with  the  skill  of  the  greatest  master 
of  still  life ;  it  tells  you  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  stands  on  a  durable 
foundation.  After  drinking  down  draughts  of  admiration  at  these  admirable 
models,  which  stand  in  fresh  and  undecaying  brilliancy  on  the  canvass  after 
tlie  lapse  of  centuries,  turn  to  that  half-faded  portrait  a  century  younger* 
The  colours  have  in  great  part  disappeared  ;  the  dress  is  so  grotesque,  and  in 
such  an  extreme  of  now  antiquated  fashion,  as  to  excite  surprise  rather  than 
admiration  :  the  face  evinces  the  traces  of  loveliness,  the  figure  and  air  give 
unequivocal  marks  of  no  ordinary  talent;  but  the  background  is  unfinished; 
the  drapery  is  coarse  ;  the  whole  is  the  ghost  of  genius,  not  its  finished  and 
living  offspring ;  it  shows  that  Sir  Joshua,  with  all  his  powers,  is  not  des¬ 
tined  in  portrait-painting  to  stand  the  test  of  ages.  Turn  next  to  that  smil¬ 
ing  cherub  whose  face  shines  like  the  sun  emerging  from  clouds,  from 
amidst  the  blue  and  misty  atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
eyes  are  brilliant,  the  golden  locks  beautiful,  the  lips  seem  made  for  love ; 
but  the  whole  is  a  brilliant  sketch,  not  a  finished  picture ;  the  figure  is 
evanescent  and  misty ;  the  background  hardly  distinguishable ;  the  extre¬ 
mities  finished  by  an  inferior  hand  ;  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be  deemed 
the  dream  of  genius,  not  its  waking  monument ;  and  the  great  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  will  be  consigned  to  comparative  obscurity.  That  illus¬ 
trious  man’s  picture  of  George  IV.  excited  unqualified  admiration  in  this 
country  ;  but  when  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  I’ope,  and  placed  beside 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art  in  the  Vatican,  it  fell  at  once  from  its  lofty 
pedestal,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  third-rate  production  when  compared  to  the 
great  works  of  ancient  days.” 

“  The  British  Theatre,”  written  not  for  Blackwood  but  for  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  series  of 
sketches  of  actors,  from  which  we  will  take  two — Garrick  and 
Kemble. 

“  Of  Garrick  all  have  heard  ;  but  none  of  the  present  generation  have 
seen  him,  and  it  is  the  more  advanced  in  years  only  who  have  received  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  extraordinary  talents  from  eye-witnesses.  They  were  undoubtedly, 
however,  of  the  very  highest  description.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  greatest  men  of  his  own,  not  the  least  of  any  age,  sufficiently 
proves  this.  The  companion  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of  Goldsmith  and  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Fox  and  Gibbon,  must  have  been  no  common  man,  independent 
altogether  of  his  theatrical  abilities.  Like  all  persons  of  the  highest  class  of 
intellect,  his  talents  were  not  confined  to  his  own  profession  ;  they  shone  out 
in  every  department  of  thought.  He  was  as  great  at  the  supper  of  the  Literary 
Club,  when  in  presence  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke  or  the  gladiatorial  powers 
of  Johnson,  as  when  he  entranced  the  audience  at  Covent  Gai'den  or  Drury 
Lane.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
conversational  powers,  as  well  as  the  varied  subjects  of  information  which 
exercised  his  thoughts,  and  the  simple  and  amiable  turn  of  his  mind. 

“As  an  actor,  his  most  remarkable  quality  was  his  versatility.  He  had 
few  advantages  from  nature.  His  figure,  though  not  actually  diminutive, 
was  neither  tall  nor  commanding  ;  liis  countenance  was  far  from  being  cast 
in  the  antique  mould  ;  his  voice  neither  remarkably  sonorous  nor  powerful : 
but  all  these  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied,  by  the 
energy  of  his  mind  and  the  incomparable  powers  of  observation  which  he 
possessed.  There  never  was  such  a-  delineation  at  once  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  passions.  He  united  the  eye  of  Hogarth  for  the  ludicrous  and  that  of 
Salvator  for  the  terrible ;  that  of  Caracci  for  the  pathetic,  and  that  of  Ve¬ 
lasquez  for  tlie  dignified.  It  was  this  close  observation  of  nature  which  con¬ 
stituted  his  great  power,  and  enabled  him  to  wield  at  will,  and  with  such 
surprising  effect,  the  magic  wand  which  swayed  the  feelings  of  his  audience, 
alternately  rousing  them  to  the  highest  exaltation  of  the  tragic  and  the  ut¬ 
most  stretch  of  the  comic  passions.  This  peculiar  faculty,  however,  had  its 
disadvantages ;  it  made  him  fond  of  stage-effect,  and  condescend  to  trick. 
He  performed  Lear  on  crutches,  to  add  to  the  effect  of  the  great  scene,  when 
he  threw  them  away.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  combination  can 
exist  in  the  same  individual ;  and  certainly  experience  affords  very  few  in¬ 
stances  of  a  similar  union.  But  the  examples  of  Sliakspere  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  prove  that  such  a  blending  of  apparently  heterogeneous  qualities  may 
bo  found  in  the  most  highly-gifted  dramatic  poets.  Napoleon’s  celebrated 
saying,  ‘  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step,’  may  possibly  af¬ 
ford,  iu  a  certain  degree,  a  key  to  the  mystery.  And  the  peculiarity  was 
irobubly  founded,  in  both,  on  the  same  accurate  eye  for  the  worldng  of  the 
luman  heart,  and  power  of  graphic  delineation,  which,  alike  in  the  poet  and 
the  performer,  is  the  foundation  of  dramatic  excellence. 

*  *  *  * 

“Theatrical  genius  seemed  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  Kemble  blood. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  John  Ivemble  was  greater  as  an  actor,  or  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  as  an  actress.  His  mind  was  cast  in  the  same  mould ;  but  its 
features  in  some  respects  were  different  from  hers.  He  had  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  grand  and  the  heroic — unbending  firmness,  unconquerable 
courage,  Roman  magnanimity,  were  what  he  loved  to  represent,  and  in  which 
he  chiefly  excelled.  But  he  had  more  versatility  of  power  than  his  majestic 
sister.  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  were  performed  by  him  with  as  much 
success  as  Brutus,  Cato,  or  Coriolanus.  The  Stranger  was  one  of  his  greatest 
pieces.  The  character  of  Haller,  worn  down  by  grief,  emaciated,  by  anguish, 
firm  iu  resolution,  but  writhing  under  emotion,  suited  his  peculiar  andtran- 
scendant  power.  He  portrayed  to  the  life  the  idea  of  Virgil — 

"  Nullis  ille  movetur 

Fletibus,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabiles  audit : 

Fata  obstant,  placidasque  viri  deus  obstmit  aures. 

. Assiduis  bine  atque  liinc,  vocibus  heros, 

Tunditur  et  magno  persentit  pectore  curas. 

Mens  immota  manet;  lachrymie  volvuntur  inanes.” 

“  Kemble’s  figure  and  countenance  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  melancholy  or  dignified  character.  Both  were  heroic.  Cast  in  the 
Roman  mould,  his  face  had  the  high  features,  stern  expression,  and  lofty  air, 
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■which  spring  from  magnanimity  of  soul  and  conscious  lustre  of  descent.  His 
air,  step,  and  manner  on  the  stage,  were  entirely  in  unison  with  this  cha¬ 
racter.  Though  not  tall,  his  majestic  carriage  and  firm  step  bespoke  the  he¬ 
roic  mind.  He  walked  the  boards  like  Coriolanus ;  his  seat  at  the  council 
was  that  of  Cato  ;  Brutus  could  not  with  more  dignity  have  drawn  his  sword 
from  his  scabbard.  His  voice  was  husky,  and  generally  in  a  kind  of  sing¬ 
song,  but  powerful  in  his  bursts  of  passion.  It  is  probable  that  his  style  of 
acting  would  not  meet  with  the  same  unqualified  admiration  now  which  it 
did  in  his  time ;  it  was  better  suited  to  an  heroic  than  a  utilitarian  age.  It 
would  now  be  complained  of  as  stiff  and  unnatural.  It  bespoke  the  period 
which  achieved  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  rather  than  that 
which  raised  a  monument  to  a  successful  railway  speculator.  But  it  is  not 
on  that  account  likely  to  bo  the  less  elevating,  or  to  have  approached  less 
closely  to  the  eternal  standard  of  ideal  perfection. 

“  Kemble  was  a  great  antiquarian.  He  had  closely  studied  the  dress,  arms, 
accoutrements,  architecture,  and  furniture  of  former  ages,  and  exhibited  them 
with  admirable  fidelity  on  the  stage.  His  flowing  white  robes  in  Cato,  his 
glittering  helmet  in  Coriolanus,  his  broad  short  sword  in  Brutus,  are  yet  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  witnessed  them.  These  adjuncts  to  thea¬ 
trical  effect  are  not  to  be  despised  even  by  the  most  exalted  genius.  They 
constitute  part  of  its  charming  illusion :  it  is  no  small  addition  to  a  noble 
performance  to  see  the  whole  still  life  with  which  it  is  surrounded  a  complete 
realization  of  former  times  ;  to  behold  again  revived  the  exact  feudal  armies 
of  Henry  V.  or  Hotspur ;  to  see  Othello  arrayed  in  the  true  garb  of  Venetian 
wealth,  and  Brutus  or  Coriolanus  walking  the  boards  with  the  air  and  arms 
of  Eoman  warriors.  Immense  was  the  attention  which  Kemble  bestowed  on 
this  subject.  So  strongly  did  it  occupy  his  mind,  so  largely  did  it  influence 
his  conversation,  that  one  was  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  think  that  na¬ 
ture  had  destined  him  rather  for  an  antiquarian  than  a  tragedian.  But  when 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  characters  he  had  thus  arrayed  with  so  much 
ease  in  the  garb  and  panoply  of  former  times,  it  at  once  was  seen  to  what 
end  that  ancient  lore  had  been  applied.  It  was  all  brought  to  bear  on  the 
graphic  delineation  of  character ;  it  was  as  an  adjunct  of  mind  that  matter 
was  to  him  so  much  the  object  of  study.  It  was  the  combination  of  both 
which  constituted  the  magical  illusion  of  his  performance.” 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

Memorialls  of  the  Trubles  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  a.d.  1624 — 
a.d.  1645.  By  John  Spalding.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  I. 

The  South  of  Ireland  in  1850  ;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Leinster 
and  Munster.  By  Archibald  G.  Stark.  "With  numerous  Illustrations, 
by  M.  Angelo  Hayes.  _ 

Commercial  Law,  its  Principles  ma  Administration ,  &c.  By  Leone 
Levi.  Volume  I. 


Villa  Yerocchio,  or  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  a  Tale.  By  the 
late  Diana  Louisa  Macdonald. 

[This  tale  belongs  to  the  class  of  what  is  called  “  art  novels  ”  ;  in  which  the 
hero’s  struggles  in  art  are  engrafted  upon  some  romantic  incident,  real  or 
fictitious,  so  that  artistical  criticism  and  knowledge  are  added  to  the  usual 
interest  of  a  story.  Villa  Vcrocchio  has  for  its  subject  the  youthful  feelings 
and  career  and  the  boyish  love  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  tale  is  well  con¬ 
trived  and  prettily  told ;  art  intermingling  with  the  narrative,  but  not  over¬ 
laying  it ;  and  glimpses  being  presented  of  Florence  and  the  Medici,  but 
kept  subordinate  to  the  main  design.  The  tale  itself  is  simple.  Verocchio 
the  artist,  and  Pietro  da  Vinci  the  father  of  Leonardo,  are  country  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  not  friends;  for  old  Da  Vinci  is  narrowminded  ana  sordid, 
Verocchio  reserved  and  ambitious.  Angela,  the  little  daughter  of  the 
artist,  and  the  boy  Leonardo,  become  friends,  and  a  childish  attachment 
ensues,  which  hardly  reaches  to  passion  ;  for  when  Leonardo  goes  to  Florence 
as  a  pupil  of  Verocchio,  and  Angela  is  placed  in  a  convent  for  her  education 
and  to  break  off  the  attachment  to  Leonardo,  her  delicacy  of  constitution 
cannot  bear  the  reserve  and  confinement,  she  sickens,  and  eventually  dies. 
With  this  tale  of  the  affections  are  mingled  the  early  indications  of  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  genius,  its  gradual  development  in  Veroccliio’s  academy,  its  first 
fruits,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Medici, — all  told  with  a  taste  and  tenderness 
that  might  have  led  to  high  excellence,  had  the  life  of  the  authoress  been 
spared.] 

Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal,  Student.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 

[This  is  one  of  those  volumes  that  occasionally  appear,  in  which  the  aspirant 
seems  to  imagine  that  fragments  of  prose  and  snatches  of  verse  may  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  unity  and  interest  which  they  do  not  in  themselves  possess,  by 
setting  them  in  a  framework.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  though  one  pretty 
widely  entertained.  If  the  thought  or  meditation,  or  the  poem,  is  not 
striking  and  attractive  in  itself,  it  will  not  be  made  so  by  being  encumbered 
with  an  introduction ;  for  even  if  the  story  contrived  to  introduce  the  mis¬ 
cellanies  should  have  an  interest,  it  will  rather  be  marred  than  helped  by  the 
artificial  insertion  of  the  pieces.  Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal  is  Dot  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exception  to  the  rule  :  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  framework  is  concerned, 
it  is  crude ;  the  prose  thoughts  and  the  verses  argue  ability,  but  immature ; 
more  cultivation  and  more  experience  are  required.  The  book  is  rather  the 
result  of  closet  meditation  or  reverie  than  the  employment  of  the  faculties 
on  living  matters.] 

A  Short  and  Simple  History  of  England.  By  the  Iteverend  B.  G. 
Johns,^  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Dulwich  College.  (Dar- 
ton’s  School  Library.) 

[The  object  of  this  little  book  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  each  reign,  or  even  of  particular  incidents,  but  “to  present  in  the 
account  of  each  reign  some  one  picture  of  the  times,  or  some  one  remarkable 
event,  which  in  the  child’s  mind  may  remain  as  a  definite  mark  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  age,  or  as  clearly  showing  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  without 
encumbering  his  memory  with  long  wearisome  descriptions.”  It  is  written 
in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a  map  of  England.] 

The  Elements  of  Geography.  On  a  new  plan.  (Darton’s  School  Li¬ 
brary.) 

[A  clear  account  of  the  elements  of  geography,  with  the  leading  features  of 
particular  countries,  both  as  regards  physical  geography  and  statistics  or 
economics.] 

Dictionary  of  Derivations  ;  or  an  Introduction  to  Etymology',  on  a  new 
plan.  By  llobert  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  &e. 

[Upwards  of  “nine  hundred  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  with  copious  annota¬ 
tions  and  exercises,”  have  been  added  to  the  present  edition.] 

The  Colonial  Intelligencer ;  or  Aborigines’  Friend.  1849-1850.  Vo¬ 
lume  II. 

[A  collection  into  a  volume  of  the  monthly  numbers  of  a  periodical  addressing 
itself  to  Colonial  affairs  in  reference  to  the  Aborigines.] 

A  Scries  of  Texts ;  arranged  for  the  use  of  Christians,  &c.  By  a  Lady. 
Edited  by  the  Eeverend  William  Sinclair,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
George’s,  Leeds. 

[A  selection  of  passages  from  Scripture,  classed  under  particular  heads  to 
which  the  compiler  considers  the  text  especially  to  apply, — as  pardon  and 
sanctification,  peace,  humility,  obedience,  bereavement.] 


Evening  Meditations  for  Children  for  a  Week.  For.  W.  C.  P.  (Viola.) 
[A  set  of  short  prayers  or  meditations,  frequently  written  in  the  first  person 
so  as  to  seem  to  emanate  from  the  child  or  person  using  them.] 

Serial. 

Knight’s  Pictorial  Shakspcre.  Part  I. 

[This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Charles  Knight’s  magnum  opus,  with  some 
changes,  of  which  not  the  least  acceptable  will  be  the  price.  The  notes,  the 
illustrations,  and  the  plates,  will  be  embraced  in  this  edition ;  the  more  ela¬ 
borate  critical  notices  have  already  appeared  in  a  separate  volume  under  the 
title  “Studies  of  Sliakspere.”  The  present  work  will  not  be  printed  in 
double  columns,  but  in  a  “  clear  and  beautiful  type  extending  across  the 
page.”  Each  part  will  contain  a  play,  notes,  illustrations,  cuts,  and  all  for 
a  shilling ;  but  as  the  Poems  and  an  index  aro  to  be  included,  the  entire 
work  will  extend  to  forty  parts.] 

Pamphlets. 

Opus  Operandum.  By  the  lieverend  George  Heaton,  M.A. 

University  Reform.  A  Letter  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  John  Bus¬ 
sell,  M.P.,  &e.  By  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A. 

An  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical 
School,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session  1850-51.  By  Nathaniel  Ward, 
F.E.C.S.E.,  &c. 

Correspondence  on  the  contemplated  Improvement  of  Widening  the  North 
End  of  Chancery  Lane.  Compiled  by  John  Bobert  Taylor. 

Music. 

Two  compositions  have  just  appeared,  by  M.  Silas,  a  very  young  man  who 
gained  some  reputation  in  our  musical  circles  during  his  visit  to  this  country 
last  season.  One  of  them,  a  sacred  song  for  a  single  voice,  “  O  salutaris 
hostia,”  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  calling  to  remembrance  Cheru¬ 
bini’s  exquisitely'  simple  and  beautiful  melody,  which  is  indelibly  associated 
with  the  words  of  the  fine  monkish  hymn.  Mr.  Silas’s  music,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  style,  depends  more  upon  harmony  and  modulation ;  but  its  character  is 
grave  and  religious  ;  and  a  good  mezzo-soprano  or  baritone  voice,  capable  of 
holding  firmly  its  long  sostenuto  notes,  may  make  it  very  effective.  The 
other  piece,  a  solo  for  the  violoncello  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  will 
be  a  bonne  bouehe  for  the  amateurs ;  for,  though  it  is  difficult,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
travagantly  so,  and  we  have  many  gentlemen  players  capable  of  executing  it 
very  respectably. 

“  Py  the  lone  beach”  is  a  simple  and  pleasing  ballad,  by  “Walter  May¬ 
nard” — the  pseudonymic  of  the  son  of  an  eminent  music-publisher;  a  young 
man  of  promising  talent,  whose  compositions  in  this  style  have  lately  gained 
considerable  popularity  and  become  noticeable  features  of  our  concerts. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  5th  October,  at  Cheadle  Rectory,  Cheshire,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Cummings,  of  a  son. 

On  the  8th,  in  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Robinson,  Wife  of  Hercules  Robinson,  Esq., 
of  a  daughter. 

On  the  10th,  at  the  Manorhouse,  Holt,  Wilts,  the  Wife  of  John  Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  11th,  at  Kidderminster,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Claughton,  of  a  son. 

On  the  11th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Chcsterford,  the  Lady  Harriet  ilervey,  of  a  son. 

On  the  13tli,  at  Albyns,  Essex,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Abdy,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  13th,  at  Exeter,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Aldridge,  R.N.,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  14th,  at  the  Rectory,  Beaumaris,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Owen 
Jones,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  15th,  at  Shawford  House,  near  Winchester,  the  Wife  of  Major-General 
Frederick,  C.B.,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  27tli  September,  at  Drummondville,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  Canada 
West,  George  Deare,  Esq.,  Captain  Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  to  Jane  Euphemia> 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  John  Murray,  for  many  years 
Governor  of  Demerara. 

On  the  10th  October,  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  James  Rudge,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the 
Tartar,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Hawkchurch,  Dorset,  to 
Annabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  Graves. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  John’s,  Westminster,  Edward  Bernard  Hale  Lewin,  Esq.,  of 
the  General  Post-office,  to  Maria  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Rivaz,  Esq., 
of  Cowley  Street. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  Paul’s,  Soutlisea,  Albert  Gahagan,  Esq.,  Tenth  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Gahagan,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil 
Service,  to  Clara  Frances,  daughter  of  Captain  Pritchard,  R.N.,  of  Southend  House, 
Southsea. 

On  the  15th,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton  Square,  Lieut. -Colonel  Brooke  Taylor,  Eighty- 
fifth  Light  Infantry,  to  Henrietta,  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Boyd,  Bart.,  late  of 
Danson,  Kent. 

On  the  15th,  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Paddington,  Philip  John  Budworth,  M.A., 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of  Greensted  Hall,  Essex,  to  Blanche,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Trimmer,  R.N.,  of  Connaught  Square,  Hyde  Park. 

On  the  15th,  at  All  Souls’,  Charles  Lloyd,  fourth  son  of  Vice-Admiral  Hawker,  of 
Cavendish  Square,  and  Ashford  Lodge,  Hants,  to  Emma  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  W.  Digby,  Esq. 

On  the  15tli,  at  Ecton,  Northampton,  Bartholomew  Tunnard,  Esq.,  late  Captain 
Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  to  Harriet  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  Stopford,  Rector  of  Barton  Seagrave,  Northamptonshire. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  29th  July,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Western  Africa,  Alicia  Georgiana,  the 
Wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  It.  Bradley,  Chaplain. 

On  the  14th  September,  George  Benjamin  Maule,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-law,  eldest  son  of  George  Maule,  Esq.,  of  Wilton  Crescent.  He  was  among  the 
passengers  in  the  mail  diligence  from  Barcelona  to  Valencia  which  was  precipitated, 
at  night,  from  a  mountain  pass  near  Oropesa  into  the  sea,  when  all  perished. 

On  the  14th,  George  Henry,  third  son  of  G.  T.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Waveriey 
Abbey,  Surrey,  who  perished  by  the  same  disaster. 

On  the  7th  October,  Major-General  Wingrove,  formerly  Commandant  of  the  Wool¬ 
wich  division  of  the  Royal  Marines. 

On  the  8th,  the  Rev.  William  John  Crockford,  Rector  of  Maw'gan-in-Meneage  and 
St.  Martin-in-Meneage,  Cornwall;  in  his  37th  year. 

On  the  8th,  in  Arundel  Street,  Commander  Horatio  James,  R.N.,  of  Rhayader, 
Radnorshire  ;  in  his  Gist  year. 

On  the  8th,  at  Paris,  John  Samuel  Henry  Weston,  of  West  Horsley,  Surrey,  C.B., 
and  Colonel  E.I.C.S. 

On  the  11th,  at  Sidinouth,  Major-General  Slessor  ;  in  his  73d  year. 

On  the  14th,  at  Lavant  House,  Sussex,  Maria,  Wife  of  Major-General  James 
Cloud  Bourchier. 


MILITAKY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Oct.  15. — 4th  Light  Drag’s.— Lieut.  J.  W.  Walling-ton  to  be  Capt.  by 
purchase,  vice  Grant,  who  retires;  Cornet  H.  A.  Sparke  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Walling-ton.  14th  Light  Drags.— A.  E.  Manscl,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gordon,  promoted.  15th  Light  Drags. — T.  F.  Maude,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Howell,  promoted.  1st  Foot  Guards  — A.  Mitchell,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  and 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  liowley,  promoted.  30th  Foot — G.  F.  La  Touche,  Gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Luxmoore,  promoted.  31st  Foot — G.  F.  Herbert,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Barry,  promoted.  47th  Foot — Major  J.  Gordon 
to  be  Lieut. -Col.  without  purchase,  vice  Dundas,  who  retires  upon  full-pay ;  Capt. 
J.  Sutton  to  be  Major,  vice  Gordon  ;  Lieut.  J.  Sinnott  to  be  Capt.  vice  Sutton;  J.  S. 
Gaynor,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Ellison  promoted.  48th  Foot — 
Quartermaster  E.  M'Mullin  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  J.  M.  Pennington,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  on  half-pay  ;  Lieut  and  Adjt.  J.  Anderson,  from  half-pay  07th  Foot,  to  be  Quarter¬ 
master,  vice  M‘Mullin,  appointed  Paymaster.  51st  Foot — W.  Agg,  Gent,  to  be  En¬ 
sign,  by  purchase,  vice  Bobbins,  who  retires.  52d  Foot — A.  T.  Gervis,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Coote,  promoted.  59th  Loot — M.  S.  Morgan,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Burns,  appointed  to  the  24th  Foot.  65th  Foot— T.  W. 
Still,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase.  69tli  Foot — Staff  Assist.-Surg.  A.  B.  Cleland, 
M.D.  to  be  Surg.  vice  J.  B.  Thompson,  M.D.  dec.  74th  Foot — J.  Edmondstoune, 
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Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Prettyman,  promoted.  79th  Foot — C.  F.  Browne, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Harrison,  promoted.  93d  Foot— Mark  G.  Sprot, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Macdonald,  promoted. 

Unattached— Lieut.  G.  Hilliard,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  Captain,  without 
purchase. 

Hospital  Staff— Assist. -Surg.  J.  R.  M.  Lewis,  M.D.  from  the  Rifle  Brigade,  to  be 
Staff  Assist. -Surg.  vice  Cleland,  promoted  in  the  69th  Foot. 

Memorandum. — The  date  of  Lieut.  Andrew  Baxter’s  commission,  in  the  86th  Foot, 
is  14th  Dec.  1847,  instead  of  13th  Jan.  1847. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  October  15. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Boucher  and  Corke,  Bristol,  maltsters — Reid  and 
Butcher,  Red  Lion  Square,  architects — Trulock  and  Coles,  Warwick  Place,  Warwick 
Square,  schoolmistresses — Procter  and  Sons,  Leeds,  plasterers— Scott  and  M‘Glas- 
son,  Greystoke,  Cumberland,  timber-merchants— Scott  and  Compton,  Leicester, 
millers — Labron  and  Day,  Birmingham,  factors — Marshall  and  Stafford,  Jermyn 
Street,  auctioneers — Banks  and  Co.  Keswick,  blacklead-pencil-manufacturers — 
Spence  and  Co.  Sunderland,  ship-brokers — Salter  and  Tunnecliff,  Birkenhead,  tea- 
dealers— Croll  and  Glover,  Suffolk  Street,  Clerkenwell,  manufacturers  of  patent  dry 
gas-meters — Dixon  and  Co.  Ely  Place,  jewellers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Dixon — Hob¬ 
son  and  Sons,  Warrington,  corn-dealers — Wood  and  Wilton,  Great  Wigborough,  Es¬ 
sex,  farmers — Bedington  jun.  and  Docker,  Birmingham,  railway-lamp-manufactu¬ 
rers— Moore  and  Co.  Thomas  Street,  Walworth,  carters — Petterand  Sliapland,  Wig- 
more  Street,  milliners — Mercer  and  Edwards,  Tunbridge  Wells,  carpenters — H.  and 
T.  Drake,  Woolwich,  linen-drapers — Rollason  and  Co.  Birmingham,  brass- 
founders — Walsh  and  Dayman,  Oxford,  attornies — Milne  and  Co.  Montrose,  starch- 
manufacturers. 

Bankrupts. — Thomas  Wesley,  Newport  Pagnel,  hotelkeeper,  to  surrender  Oct. 
29,  Nov.  28:  solicitors,  Pooley  and  Co.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  official  assignee,  John¬ 
son,  Basinghall  Street — Henry  Pooley,  Wisbeacli  St.  Peter’s,  carpenter,  Oct.  23, 
Nov.  26:  solicitors,  Baxters,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  Metcalfe  jun.  Wisbeacli;  official 
assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Thomas  Dalby,  Ilythe,  builder,  Oct.  23,  Nov. 
26:  so  icitors,  Reed  and  Co.  Friday  Street;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman 
Street— William  Henry  Boon,  Plymouth,  ironmonger,  STov.  7,  Dec.  5:  solicitors, 
Edmonds  and  Sons,  Plymouth;  Stogdon,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hernaman, 
Exeter. 

Dividends. — Nov.  6,  Evans,  Dorking,  stone-mason — Nov.  6,  Ground,  Wis- 
beach,  draper — Nov.  8,  Hemming,  Chiswell  Street,  elastic-surgical-instrument- 
maker— Nov.  5,  Kaye,  Pimlico,  coal-merchant — Nov.  5,  Foster,  Chesterton, 
Cheshire,  agricultural-machinist— Nov.  8,  Smeeton,  Ipswich,  tailor — Nov.  8, 
Leach,  Newmarket,  tailor — Nov.  8,  Gill,  Plumber’s  Row,  City  Road,  grocer — 
Nov.  5,  Maude  and  Co.  Northfleet,  Kent,  cement-manufacturers — Nov.  5,  Hodg- 
kinson,  Weston  Street,  Pentonville,  slater — Nov.  7,  Hoole  and  Lockyer,  St. 
James’s  Walk,  Clerkenwell,  metal-tool-merchants — Nov.  7,  Banfil,  Edward  Street, 
Langham  Place,  cabinet-maker — Nov.  5,  Baker,  Deptford,  grocer — Nov.  5, 
Freeman,  Edgeware  Road,  victualler — Nov.  7,  Gowing,  Swaffham,  bookseller— Nov. 
5,  Ward,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  chemist— Nov.  7,  Holloway,  Minories, 
clock-manufacturer — Nov.  5,  Fenton,  Avery  Row,  Bond  Street,  baker — Nov.  7, 
J.  II.  Veitch,  Durham,  printer — Not.  7,  Hornsby  and  Mould,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  builders — Nov.  8,  Clarke,  Liverpool,  merchant — Nov.  4,  Lees,  Wednesbury, 
coach-step-manufacturer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  uni ess  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  7,  Buck,  Queen’s  Road,  Dalston — Nov.  7,  Taylor,  High  Street, 
Shad  well,  cheesemonger — Nov.  7,  Tappenden,  Friendly  Place,  Old  Kent  Road, 
tailor— Nov.  5,  Binckes,  Blackheath,  dealer  in  Berlin  wools— Nov.  6,  Beach, 
Woolwich,  victualler — Nov.  6,  Congdon,  Spring  Street,  Paddington,  painter — 
Nov.  6,  Gray,  Great  Tower  Street,  builder — Nov.  6,  Barnard,  Carnaby  Street, 
Golden  Square,  oilman — Nov.  12,  Mountford,  Greenwich,  stationer — Nov.  8, 
Black,  Liverpool,  provision-broker — Nov.  7,  Tyther,  Birmingham,  tallow-chan¬ 
dler — Nov.  6,  Kirkland,  Stockport,  joiner — Nov.  7,  Hartley,  Bury,  machine-maker — 
Nov.  6,  Gray  and  Williams,  Chester,  engineers. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. — Jameson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  mercer ;  first  div. 
of  5s.  6 d.  on  new  proofs  (in  part  of  first  div.  previously  declared  of  6s.  8 d.)  Oct.  19,  or 
any  subsequent  Saturday;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Bisset  and  Co.  Whitehead,  Edinburgh,  leather-mer¬ 
chants,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  II — Anderson,  Newbills,  Aberdeenshire,  builder,  Oct.  22,  Nov. 
12 — Murray,  Glasgow,  lace-merchant,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  6-Stevenson,Glasgow,aerated- 
water-manufacturer,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  11— Ross,  Tain,  spirit-dealer,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  13. 

Friday ,  October  18. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Ferguson  and  Clarkson,  Ormskirk,  tailors — Purnell 
and  Freemantle — Underhill  and  Co.  Westbromwich,  iron-masters— J.  and  R.  W. 
Newman,  Soho  Square,  colourmakers — Hawkins  and  Andrade,  Suffolk  Place,  Lower 
Road,  Islington,  milliners — Mant  and  Lear,  Storrington,  Sussex,  attornies— Clark 
and  Cobbett,  Bear  Garden,  Southwark,  plumbers — Hebblethwaite  and  Knowles,  Ha¬ 
lifax,  cabinet-makers — Carmichael  and  Co.  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  drapers — Jeffs 
and  Alston,  Skerton,  Lancashire,  railway-contractors — Ashcroft  and  Willett,  Liver¬ 
pool,  mahogany-dealers— Ashcroft  and  Co.  Liverpool,  mahogany-brokers — Bischoff- 
sheitn  and  Co.  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  merchants;  as  far  as  regards  II. 
Avigdor — Gamble  and  Baddeley,  Liverpool,  ship-brokers— Ilamblet  and  Evans,  Dud¬ 
ley,  grocers — J.  and  B.  Riley,  Bury,  plumbers — Herbert  and  Co.  Nottingham,  lace- 
manufacturers — Ashton  and  Ginn,  Liverpool,  shipwrights — Woodhams  and  Wood- 
hams  junior,  Arlington,  Sussex,  millers — Wigfall  and  Co.  Sheffield,  brush-manufac¬ 
turers — Griffin  and  Co.  Beale’s  Wharf,  Southwark,  wharfingers — Weerdon  and  Co. 
Bread  Street,  merchants— Cross  and  Co.  Liverpool,  steam-boat-proprietors— E.  R. 
and  C.  J.  Rigby,  Gracechurch  Street,  brush-manufacturers— Simpson  and  Son,  Man¬ 
chester,  machine-makers — Albano  and  De  Aguirre,  Marylebone  Street,  patentees — 
The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  ;  as  far  as  regards  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs. 
M.  Haddow  or  Dale — The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  and  S. 
Richmond,  and  J.  S.  Moffat,  and  M.  G.  Moffat  or  Lindsay. 

Bankrupts— William  Piggott,  Great  Eversden,  Cambridgeshire,  shopkeeper,  to 
surrender  Nov.  1,  Dec.  3  :  solicitors.  Cole  and  Co.  Adelphi  Terrace  ;  official  assignee, 
Graham,  Coleman  Street — Benjamin  TEBBiT,Yentnor,  draper,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  29  :  solici¬ 
tors,  Hardwick  and  Davidson,  Basinghall  Street ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basing¬ 
hall  Street — Jonas  Clark,  Soliam,  dealer  in  flour,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  29:  solicitor,  Wil¬ 
kin,  Furnival’s  Inn  ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — William  Ford, 
High  Holborn,  haberdasher,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  28  :  solicitors,  Linklater,  Charlotte  Row, 
Mansionhouse  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— Charles  Jones, 
Llanfyllin,  Montgomeryshire,  grocer,  Nov.  4,  19  :  solicitors,  Smith,  Birmingham; 
Pemberton,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Morgan,  Liverpool — James  Fielding, 
Higher  Ardwick,  Lancashire,  provision-dealer,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  21:  solicitors,  White- 
head  and  Son,  Rochdale  ;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — Nov.  12,  Kemp,  Uxbridge,  grocer — Nov.  12,  Mallet,  College  Street, 
Belvedere  Road,  lighterman — Nov.  8,  Maunder,  Peel  Place,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits, 
baker — Nov.  8,  Wetherilt,  Down  Street,  ironmonger — Nov.  8,  Sheward,  Norwich, 
pawnbroker — Nov.  9,  Corvan,  Hampstead  Road,  baker— Nov.  8,  Baker,  Cheltenham, 
boot-maker — Nov.  12,  Card,  Westbury,  miller — Nov.  12,  Ubsdell,  Exbury,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  brick-maker — Nov.  15,  Potter,  New  Bond  Street,  haberdasher — Nov.  15,  Lane, 
Lisson  Grove  North,  corn-dealer — Nov.  15,  Wise,  Conduit  Street  South,  plumber — 
Nov.  15,  Kerr,  Woolwich,  tailor — Nov.  18,  J.  E.  and  F.  New,  High  Street,  Aldgate, 
stationers — Nov.  13,  Arnett,  St.  Dunstan’s  Hill,  customhouse-agent — Nov.  14,  W, 
and  T.  Day,  Gracechurch  Street,  oilmen — Nov.  13,  Cruickshank,  Austinfriars,  mer¬ 
chant— Nov.  14.  Reay,  Mark  Lane,  wine-merchant — Nov.  18,  Miller  and  Craddock, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  sail-cloth-manufacturers — Nov.  18,  Richter,  Soho  Square,  book¬ 
seller — Nov.  13,  Thompson,  Portpool  Lane,  brewer — Nov.  13,  Buddie,  Paddington, 
timber-merchant — Nov.  14,  Devey,  Whitefriars,  coal-merchant — Nov.  15,  Cooke, 
Burton-upon-Trent,  tape-manufacturer — Nov.  11  Nicholson,  York,  chemist — Nov.  15, 
Benard,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant — Nov.  15,  S.  and  S.  Langdale,  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  corn-dealers — Nov.  14,  Hay,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  baker — Nov.  12,  Row,  Tor- 
rington,  chemist — Nov.  12,  Thomas,  Bridgewater,  coal-merchant— Nov.  13,  Brown, 
Taunton,  draper — Nov.  20,  J.  and  B.  Shepherd,  Exeter,  wine-merchants — Nov.  20, 
Prideaux  and  Co.  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire,  bankers — Nov.  13,  Lowcock,  Thorverton, 
Devonshire,  dealer  in  artificial  manures— Nov.  8,  Potts,  New  Mills,  Derbyshire,  en¬ 
graver— Nov.  14,  Hammond,  Macclesfield,  innkeeper— Nov.  12,  Shoolbred,  Manches¬ 
ter,  cotton-manufacturer— Nov.  11,  Burt  and  Burt  jun.  Manchester,  commission- 
agents. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— N ov.  8,  Mallet,  College  Street,  Lambeth,  lighterman — Nov.  12,  Bennett, 
Clapkam  Rise,  soda-water-manufacturer — Nov.  12,  Ilibble,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  oilman — Nov.  12,  Dornford,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  wine-merchant 
— Nov.  8,  Taylor,  Staines,  grocer — Nov.  8,  Garlick,  Charterhouse  Square,  woollm- 
warehouseman—  Nov.  8,  Tomlin,  Finchley  Common,  victualler — Nov.  12,  Tucker, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  furrier— Nov.  11,  Kyrke,  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  lime- 
burner. 


Declarations  of  Dividends. — Yolland,  Ashburton,  lime-burner;  first  div.  of 
Is.  3d.  any  Tuesday  after  Oct.  19  ;  Hirtzel,  Exeter — Thompson  jun.  Exeter  ;  fur¬ 
ther  div.  of  1$.  llrZ.  any  Tuesday;  Ilirtzel,  Exeter. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — M'Grigor,  Aberdona  Mains,  farmer,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  19 — 
Macdougall,  Port  Ellen,  Islay,  innkeeper,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  15— Morrison,  Perth,  grain- 
dealer,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  13 — Clark,  Glasgow,  contractor,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  15 — Black,  Glas¬ 
gow,  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  6. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday , 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

971 

971 

97j| 

97* 

97} 

97§ 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

97* 

971 

97J 

971 

97* 

971 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

96*  ex  d. 

961 

96  j 

97 

964 

96* 

3  *  per  Cents . 

98}  ex  d 

98} 

99 

99} 

99 

69} 

Long  Annuities  . 

'll  ex  d. 

7! 

7} 

7} 

73 

71 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

210exd. 

210 

210 

210* 

210} 

210 

India  Stock,  10*  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  lid.  per  diem . 

— 

— 

265 

265 

268 

—  — 

68  pm. 

65 

G5 

68 

70 

68 

India  Bonds,  3*  per  Cent . 

— 

89  pm. 

87 

87 

88 

88 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 

Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling) . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 

.4*  — 

911 

Mexican . 

Ditto . 

■2}  - 

Michigan . 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

90 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

.6  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 

59 

New  York  (1858) . 

Chilian . 

101} 

Ohio . 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

76 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

.21  - 

67} 

Peruvian . 

Ditto . 

.4  — 

89 

Portuguese . 

.5  — 

French  . 

.3  — 

— 

Ditto . 

.3  — 

Ditto . 

92f.  25c. 

Russian . t* .... 

.5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

73* 

Spanish . 

.5  — 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

Kentucky . 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

90 

Venezuela  Active . 

108 

31| 


93 

106 

831  exd. 
83 
87g 

llOJ 

18* 

3m£ 

4 

32* 


SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

8| 

26 

Banks — 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

British  North  American . 

— 

6| 

14} 

2424 

35? 

24* 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18} 

71* 

96 

Hull  and  Selby . 

National  Provincial . 

— 

49* 

62 

42* 

33 

Loudon  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Black  wall . 

84j 

6} 

Mines — 

117* 

44 

7* 

21 

14* 

32* 

South-western . 

701 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

17} 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15* 

24* 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27* 

East  and  West  India . 

142 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

79 

London  . 

1211 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

68  ex  d. 

St.  Katherine . 

80 

South  Australian  . 

20* 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  "Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  day  of  Oct.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £29,698,405 


£29,698,405 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,498,520 

Silver  Bullion .  199,885 


£29,698,405 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors'  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,059,794 

Public  Deposits' .  10,694,649 

Other  Deposits .  8,850,077 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,318,576 


Government  Securities  (in- 
cludingDead  Weight  Annuity  /  £1 1 .443,637 


Other  Securities .  13,194,789 

Notes  .  10,231,025 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  606,645 


£38,476,096 


£38,476,096 


1  Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10* 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  5  0* 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  . .  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  14  0  0 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R.Ncw  36  to 38 

Fine .  38  —  42 

Old  . 38—40 

White . 40  —  41 

Fine .  41  — 43 

Super.  New.  44  —  48 


GRAIN.  Mark 


s.  $. 

Rye . 25  to  26 

Barley . 19  —  20 

Malting...  25  —  26 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  —  50 

Fine . 50  —  52 

Peas,  Hog _ 29  —  30 


Lane,  Oct.  18. 

8.  8. 

Maple . 32  to  33 

White  ....  26  —  27 
Boilers  ...  31 — 33 
Beans,  Ticks.  24  —  26 

Old .  26  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


$.  8. 

Oats,  Feed..  15  to  16 
Fine  ..  16  — 17 
Poland  ...  18  —  19 
Fine  ..  19 — 20 
Potato  ....  21  —  22 
Fine  ..  22—23 


AYERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  42  s.  5:1.  I  Rye  .  26*.  2d. 

Barley  ....  24  2  |  Beans  . 29  4 

Oats .  17  2  j  Peas  . 29  6 


WEEKLY  AYERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Oct.  12. 

Wheat . 41*.  2d.  I  Rye . 25s.  8d, 

Barley .  24  2  Beans  . 29  6 

Oats  .  17  1  |  Peas . 29  7 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40*.  to  43s. 

Seconds  . 37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6rf.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12*.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3J.  16*.  to  41.  0s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  50s.  to  52?. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.* 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d. 

Beef  ..  2  4  to  2  8  to  3  2  .  2  4  to  3  4  to  3  10 

Mutton  2  6  —  2  10  —  3  4  .  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  0 

Yeal  ..  2  4  —  3  0  —  3  8  .  2  4  —  3  4  —  3  8 

Pork  ..  3  0  —  3  8  —  4  0  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2 

Lamb..  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0  .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 


*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 
Friday.  Monday. 

Beasts  .  1,156  .  0,463 

Sheep  .  5,490  .  29,160 

Calves.  366  .  214 

Figs  ...  490  600 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


80s.  to  92s. 
90  —  147 
68  —  78 
90  —  126 


W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. .  . . 
Fine  Combing . 


12</.  to  13U. 

11  —  124 

12  —  O 
10  A  —  11* 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

(Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland. 

Smithfield. 

WuiTECHArEL, 

Hay,  Good . 

.  72*.  to  77*.  .. 

.  73s.  to  75 s . 

.  50  —  60  . 

.  60s.  to  72'? 

New . . 

. .  0  —  0  . 

. .  0  —  0 

.  82  —  84  . 

Wheat  Straw. . . . 

.  22  —  24 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  6 

Refined  .  1  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  6 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  {Gd.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  6 

Tees . . .  16  6 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohca,  fine. .  .per  lb.'  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  line .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  l  8  —  2  4 

'  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  1</.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  66*.  to  105s. 

Good  Ordinary .  48  —  49s.  Gd. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28s.  lljd. 
West  India  Molasses . 13s.  0 d.  to  15s.  Gd. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


TXDIA  OVERLAND  VAIL  DIORAMA. 

X  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
"Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  tliis  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoonsat  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’Cloek. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  It. 
6 d. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

CT.  MARTIN’S  HALL.— MONTHLY 

0  CONCERTS  or  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MUSIC. 


A  Series  of  EIGHT  CONCERTS  will  be  given  at  ST.  MAR- 
TIN'S  HALL,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  JOHN  HULLAH, 
in  the  course  of  the  Eight  Months  included  by  November 
1850  and  June  1851  ;  each  Concert  on  the  Evening  of  the 
third  "Wednesday  in  each  mouth. 

The  FIRST  CONCERT  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20. 

The  Programmes,  though  not  restricted  to  music  of  any  one 
class,  school,  or  age,  will  consist  chiefly  of  Musical  Works  re¬ 
quiring  for  their  execution  the  union  of  a  Chorus  and  Orches¬ 
tra. 

Two  (possibly,  three}  evenings  of  the  Series  will  be  devoted 
each  to  the  performance  of  one  Oratorio,  the  remainder  to 
Miscellaneous  Selections,  of  which,  however,  some  one  Entire 
Work,  or  connected  Extract,  will  invariably  form  part. 

Of  Entire  Works,  the  following  will  be  performed  in  the 
course  of  the  season — 


Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C. 

-  Choral  Fantasia. 

Haydn’s  Seven  Last  Words. 
Handel’s  Messiah. 

-  Utrecht  Jubilate. 

- Acis  and  Galatea. 


Mendelssohn’s  Elijah. 

-  Lauda  Sion. 

-  95th  Psalm. 

-  114th  Psalm. 

-  First  Walpurgis 

Night. 


Selections,  consisting  mostly  of  movements,  or  succession  of 
movements  complete  in  themselves,  will  be  made  from — 
Sebastian  Bach’s  Mass  in  B  I  Mozart’s  Idonicneo. 


minor. 

- Motets.  (.For  the 

first  time  in  this  country.) 
Carissini’s  Jcplitha. 
Handel's  Alexander  Balus. 

-  Coronation. 

-  Chandos  Anthems. 

-  Chamber  Duets. 

-  L'AHegro. 

-  Semele. 

Mozart’s  Motets. 


■  Zauberflote. 

Mendelssohn’s  Posthumous 
Psalms  for  an  Eight  Part 
Chorus.  (For  the  first  time 
in  this  country.) 

-  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream. 

-  Convent  Motets, 

Purcell’s  King  Arthur. 

Dido  and  Eneas. 
Weber’s  Oberon. 

Of  New  Works,  will  be  produced — 

A  CANTATA  by  Mr.  William  Sterndale  Bennett. 
FOUR  COMPOSITIONS  by  31.  Charles  Gounod,  (of 
Paris.) 

A  MOTET  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bt. 
A  COMPOSITION  by  Mr.  George  A.  Macfarren. 

The  Chorus  will  consist  of  the  Members  of  Mr.  Hullah’s 
First  Upper  School,  numbering  upwards  of  Four  Hundred 
voices. 

The  Orchestra,  composed  of  eminent  Professors,  will  be  nu¬ 
merous  and  complete  in  every  Department. 

Prospectuses  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  and  of  the  principal  Musicsellers. 


Just  published,  price  65. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CXLIX.  for  October  1850. 

Contents  : 

1.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 

2.  The  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 

3.  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature. 

4.  A  Hunter’s  Life  in  South  Africa. 

5.  The  Homeric  Question. 

G.  The  Works  of  John  Adams. 

7.  Everett’s  Orations  and  Speeches. 

8.  Turner’s  History  of  Jesus. 

9.  Laing’s  Observations  in  Europe  in  1848-9. 

10.  Critical  Notices,  See.  & c. 

London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

TI1E  Ill'NX YBUNS  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 

rrHE  LADIES’  COMPANION,  No.  44, 

jj_  October  19,  Contains  Part  III.  of  the  above,  with 
an  Illustration — Also,  Sorrows  of  Gentility,  by  Miss 
Jewsburv,  Chap.  IX  —Gertrude,  an  English  Story,  by 
Maria  Morris — Beauties  of  Boulogne,  with  Illustrations 
— Old  and  New  World  Views  of  Doing  Good — Work, 
with  Illustrations— Counsels  to  Contralto  Singers,  by 

II.  F.  Chorley,  Part— I.  The  Garden,  October,  &c. 
&c.  & c. 

***  A  Number  is  published  weekly,  price  3 d. ;  stamped, 
4 d. ;  and  in  Monthly  Parts.  Volume  I.  is  now  ready, 
price  105.  beautifully  bound. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

NOTICE. 

'HE  NEW  JNCYEL,  “LETTICE 

ARNOLD,” 

By  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  “  The 
Wilmingtous,”  &c. 

Is  now  ready,  in  2  vols. 

Also,  just  published,  in  3  vols. 

I  G  II  T  AN  D  DARKNESS; 

OR  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Crowe,  Author  of  “  The  Night-Side  of 
Nature,”  &c. 

“  Vigorous,  straightforward,  and  unaffected,  like  all 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  writings.” — Daily  News. 

“  Exceedingly  clever  volumes,  written  with  great 
t  al  en  t .  ” — Messenger . 
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NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTT- 

RANGE  COMPANY":  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1831  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added  Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  18-18. 

nt  death. 

£ 

£  5.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1 ,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,1-57  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

54 5  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  Seale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Y'ears 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall.  London. 


[  LIMBIRD  ENGRAVES  A  CARD- 

*  "  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 
for  4  s  ad.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  mach£,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  in  stands,  penholders  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-eases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  ad.  Writing- 
papers  at  9 (/.  Is.  Is.  Or/,  and  2s.  3d.  the  packet  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMBIIID’S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine  S'. 

AMES  EPPS'S  PREPARED  COCOA. 
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contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  anion  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

PLUCK'S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

Pf\INT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The  I 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  are  invited  to  test  this  j 
article,  combining  chemical  qualities  which  render  it  a  pow-  I 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed,  i 
Apartments  painted  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the  | 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may  I 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  of  years  whether  1 
exposed  to  the  vapour  from  cesspools  or  the  most  noxious  i 
gases.  Bach  cask  is  stamped  “  HUBBUG’K,  LONDON, 
PATENT  "  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  ofal  1 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hubbuck  and  Son, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

Metcalfe  and  co.’s  new  pattern 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges.— The  Tooth- 
brush  lias  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  ol'  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bindley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 


Also,  just  ready,  in  3  vols. 

TATHALIE;  a  Tale. 

By  Julia  Cavanagh, 

Author  of  “  Madeline,”  “  Woman  in  France,”  See. 
Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough 
Street. 


QUILTS. — SIN  yery  superior  SHIRTS 

for  31s.  6 d.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  Six  for  1/.  ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  265.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post-free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  'esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 

T'O  parents  and  guardians.— 

X  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLE,  ''  ill  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  D.  Njcoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornliill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“Paletot,"  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

CARPET  S.—  ROYAL  VICTORIA 

FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  one  of  economy,  the  public  should  purchase  tliis  de¬ 
scription  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durability,  beauty, 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost  of  half  the 
price.  Purchasers  arc  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos¬ 
sed  and  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,  and  in  every 
variety  of  style  and  colour ;  thick  Felt  for  polishing  Plate- 
glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.  &c. ;  likewise  for  Vete¬ 
rinary  purposes  ;  Felt  Waistcoat ings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers,  Ac.  &c. ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road, 
London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Loye  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside. 

CILYER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 

0  PATTERNS.— A.  B  SAVORY  ami  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  of  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste¬ 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  .  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  s.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
DittoCofi’ee  Pot .  17  17  0 


£42  0  £47  10  6 

A  lavge  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  he  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 

A  STHMATICAL  complaints,  old 

jA  COUGHS  and  AFFECTIONS  of  the  CHEST,  CURED 
by  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — The  extraordinary  efficacy  of 
these  invaluable  Pills  in  the  cure  of  complaints  affecting  the 
chest,  whether  arising  from  Asthma,  Old  Coughs,  or  occa¬ 
sional  Colds,  is  now  so  well  attested  by  numbers  of  persons, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  have  been  cured  by  their  use, 
that  Holloway’s  Pills  are  become  the  most  popular  remedy 
for  such  diseases;  a  few  doses  will  remove  the  phlegm,  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  thereby  produce  a 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs ;  and  to  assist  in  perfecting  the 
cure  Holloway’s  Ointment  should  be  rubbed  into  the  chest 
every  night.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


PUNCH'S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1851 

I  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  November.  With 
Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle. 
Price  25.  Gd.  in  roan  tuck. 

Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street  ;  and  at  all  Booksellers 
and  Railway  Stations. 


/  \  LENNY’S  JOURNAL  of  HORTI- 

\Jf  CULTURE,  AGRICULTURE,  LITERATURE, 
and  AMUSEMENTS.  Price  2d.  Weekly,  on  Satur¬ 
days.  Editor,  420,  Strand  ;  Publisher,  2,  York  Street,. 
Covent  Garden.  J.  Clayton,  No.  265,  Strand,  for¬ 
wards  the  above  to  country  vendors.  A  Specimen 
Number  w  ill  be  sent  on  the  receipt  of  three  postage- 
stamps  at  either  of  the  above  addresses. 


On  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  will  be  published,  No.  I. 
price  3r/. ;  stamped,  4 d. 

THE  EXPOSITOR;  a  WEEKLY 

1  ILLUSTRATED  RECORDER  of  Inventions, 
Designs,  and  Art  Manufacture,  as  a  Guide  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Sixteen  pages  folio. 

Principal  Contents:  Original  Articles  on  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Progress  of  Art  Manufacture— Scientific 
Discoveries  and  Inventions— The  Patent  Luavs — Visits 
to  British  and  Foreign  Manufacturing  Districts — 
Weekly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Home  and  Abroad — Weekly  Register  of  Designs  and 
Patents — Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Raw  Material— Inventions  and  Improvements 
in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Manufacturing’  Ma¬ 
chinery — Engineering  and  Public  Works  in  Progress — 
Summary  of  Home,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Art — Memoirs* 
Avith  Portraits,  of  Eminent  Inventors  and  Draughtsmen 
— Reviews  of  Works  on  Science,  Art,  See. — Correspond¬ 
ence,  Advertisements,  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Practical  Designs. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  J.  Clayton 
junior,  Publisher,  265,  Strand.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
and  NeAvs  Agents. 


On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  November,  Avill  be  published 
the  First  Number  of 

j)  OBERT  OWEN’S  JOURNAL.  A 

X  l1  Weekly  Periodical  explanatory  of  the  knoAvlcdge 
most  essential  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Price  Id. ;  by- 
post,  2d. 

Published  by  Clayton  and  Son,  265,  Strand,  London. 


MR.  OWEN’S  RECENT  WORKS, 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  MIND  AND  PRACTICE* 
LETTERS  TO  THE  HUMAN  RACE, 

CATECHISM,  And 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS, 

Are  published  by  Effingham  Wilson,  Watson,  and 
Vickers,  London. 

'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  by 

THOMAS  HATCIIARD,  187,  Piccadilly. 

4  N  APPEAL  to  the  EVANGELICAL 

X. L  MEMBERS  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  in 
reference  to  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Daniel  Wilson* 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Islington.  Third  Edition,  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  price  15. ;  or  per  post,  Is.  4 d. 

ii. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM.  A  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  See.  By  Edward  Arthur 
Litton,  M.A.  late  Fellow’  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  price  Is.  Gd. 

hi. 

OPUS  OPERANDUM.  By  George  Heaton,  M.A. 
8vo.  In  a  few  days. 


LETTERS  and  MEMOIR  of  the  late  WALTER 
AUGUSTUS  SHIRLEY,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  SODOR 
and  MAN.  Edited  by  Thomas  Hill,  B.D.  Archdeacon 
of  Derby.  Second  Edition,  revised,  8vo.  with  a  Por¬ 
trait.  In  a  week.  v. 

LETTERS  to  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  the  late  Dr. 
Shirley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Fcap. 
Just  ready.  vi. 

SERMONS  preached  on  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS. 
By  the  late  Dr.  Shirley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  12mo.  In  the  press. 

VII. 

SERMONS  to  a  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION. 
By  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of 
New  College,  and  Rector  of  Alton  Barnes.  Seventh 
Edition,  2  vols.  12mo.  In  a  few’  wreeks. 

VIII. 

A  SERIES  of  TEXTS;  arranged  for  the  Use  of 
Christians,  in  the  way  of  Prayer  and  Promise,  in  the 
hope  of  affording  Evidence  and  Consolation  in  Seasons 
of  Difficulty,  Trial,  and  Affliction.  By  a  Lady.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  St. 
George’s,  Leeds.  18mo.  35.  cloth. 

IX. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  GOSPEL 
according  to  ST.  JOHN,  in  the  Form  of  Lectures,  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction 
and  Devotion.  By  John  Bird,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

**•  All  the  volumes  of  his  Grace’s  Exposition 
are  now  in  print,  and  may  be  procured  through  any 
Bookseller.  x. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Book  of 
Thoughts  and  Arguments,  originally  treated.  By 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Sixteenth  Thousand.  Com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume,  fcap.  with  a  Portrait.  7s.  cloth. 

XI. 

The  MIRROR  of  MAIDENS  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Days 
of  Good  Queen  Bess.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Authoress 
of  “  The  Fairchild  Family.”  12mo.  In  the  press. 

XII. 

EMPERORS  of  ROME,  from  AUGUSTUS  to 
CONSTANTINE  ;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  History 
of  Rome  for  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray, 
Authoress  of  “A  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria/* 
&c.  12mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  85.  cloth. 

“  The  book  is  a  very  good  compendium  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  history,  primarily  designed  for  children,  but  use¬ 
ful  for  all.” — Spectator.’ 

XIII. 

THE  COTTAGE  LIBRARY.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Ox¬ 
en  den,  Rector  of  Pluckley. 

Vol.  I.  Baptism.  Cloth,  15.  6//.;  scw’ed,  Is. 

II.  The  Lord’s  Supper.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. ;  sewrcd,  Is. 

III.  A  Plain  Church  History.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. ; 

sewed,  Is. 

IV.  Fervent  Prayer.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. ;  sewed,  Is. 

V.  God’s  Message  to  the  Poor ;  being  Eleven 
Plain  Sermons.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

On  1st  November,  post  8vo. 

HTHE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OE 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head, 
Bart.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 
On  28th  October  will  be  published,  8vo.  215. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 

±  V  of  .MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  GEO- 
GRAPH  Y,  for  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  LL.D. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street ;  Taylor,  Walton, 
and  Maberly,  Gower  Street. 

In  the  press,  in  1  vol.  uniform  with  “  Home  Influence,” 
Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 

TAKE  MOTHER’S  RECOMPENSE.  A 

X  Sequel  to  “Home  Influence.”  By  Grace 
Aguilar,  Author  of  “Woman’s  Friendship,”  “The 
Vale  of  Cedars,”  &c. 

Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 


Third  Edition,  fcap.  Svo.  price  65.  Gd. 

HOME  INFLUENCE  ;  a  Tale  for  Mo- 

thers  and  Daughters.  By  Grace  Aguilar. 

“  The  tale  before  us  is  an  admirable  one  ;  it  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  training  of  the 
youthful  mind.” — Palladium. 

“  This  clever  and  interesting  tale.” — Christian  Lady's 
Magazine. 

Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day,  Part  II.  price  Gd.  to  be  completed  in  G 
Monthly  Parts, 

T  ONDON  AS  IT  IS  TODAY  ;  Where 

I  J  to  Go  and  What  to  See.  With  upwards  of  200  En¬ 
gravings.  Forming  the  most  complete  Guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  visiter  to  London,  now  or  during  the 
Great  National  Exhibition  of  1851. 


Vernon  Gallery,  Gd. 
British  Museum,  Gd. 
National  Gallery,  Gd. 


Westminster  Abbey,  Gd. 
Hampton  Court,  Gd. 
London  Sights,  6c7. 


London:  II.  G.  Clarke  and  Co.  4,  Exeter  Change. 


This  day  is  published,  price  3 s.  Gd.  in  cloth  boards, 

HOW'  TO  LAY  OUT  A  SMALL  GAR- 

DEN.  Intended  as  a  Guide  to  Amateurs  in 
Choosing  Forming,  or  Improving  a  Place,  from  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  an  Acre  to  Thirty  Acres  in  extent.  By  Edward 
Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDENING.  10th  Edit. 
Price  2s.  cloth. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 


Published  this  day,  a  New  Edition,  price  10s.  6rZ. 

OEEMONS  PKEACHED  AT  THE 

O  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley,  Vicar  of  Glasbury. 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  and  Hatchard. 

By  the  Same, 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS  FOR  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN 
THE  YEAR.  Third  Edition.  Two  vols.  21s. 
SERMONS  AT  CLAPHAM.  Sixth  Edition.  10s.  Gd. 
SERMONS  AT  GLASBUR  Y.  Eighth  Edition.  10s.  Gd. 
SERMONS  AT  HIGH  WYCOMBE.  Eleventh  Edi¬ 
tion.  Two  vols.  21s. 

READING  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES. 

Now  ready,  delivered  Gratis, 

4  NEW  PLAN  FOR  READING  AND 

A  BOOK  SOCIETIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
KINGDOM.  This  Plan  provides  an  unlimited  Supply 
of  Standard  Works — all  the  New  Books — and  the  right 
of  Members  to  purchase  any  work  desired,  as  soon 
as  the  first  demand  has  subsided,  at  one-half  the  pub¬ 
lished  price. 

Delivered  Gratis,  and  sent  post-free  to  order,  en¬ 
closing  two  stamps,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bull,  Librarian, 
19,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

In  4to.  with  35  Engravings,  price  155. 

4  SYSTEM  of  ARCHITECTURE, 

with  the  PRACTICE  of  BUILDING.  By  Wil- 
liam  Hosking,  F.S.A.  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer, 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  in  connexion 
with  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  King’s 
College,  London.  To  which  are  subjoined,  Treatises  on 
MASONRY  and  JOINERY,  by  Thomas  Tredgold, 
C.E. ;  and  CARPENTRY,  by  Thomas  Young,  F.R.S. : 
forming  the  Articles  under  these  heads  in  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.;  and  John  Weale,  London. 

The  Three  last  Treatises  may  be  had  separately,  35. 

This  day  is  published,  price  25.  6tf.  with  Illustrations  on 
Wood, 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  HARROW-ON- 

_Tjl  THE-HILL.  With  an  Account  of  the  Grammar 
School  founded  by  John  Lyon,  and  other  local  and  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  By  Thomas  Smith,  Author  of  “  The 
History  of  Mary-le-bone,”  &c. 

Now  ready  the  Sixteenth  Edition  of  “A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam,”  price  15.  ;  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
“  Only,”  price  15.  Gd. ;  and  the  Second  Edition  of  “  A 
Merry  Christmas,”  price  15.  by  the  Author  of  “Old 
Jolliffe,”  and  Sequel  to  ditto. 

Also  to  be  had  the  following  Tales  in  Verse,  for 
Children — “The  Story  of  the  Three  Bears,”  “An 
Hour  at  Bearwood,”  and  “The  Great  Bear’s  Story,” 
price  25.  each  plain,  and  35.  coloured. 

W.  N.  Wright,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  GO,  Pall  Mall. 

ALTON’S  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

An  entirely  New  Series  of  Elementary  Works 
adapted  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Pupil-Teachers. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Dulwich  College. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ON  A 
NEW  PLAN,  and 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  being  the  first 
2  vols.  of  the  Series,  price  15.  each,  in  cloth,  18mo. 

The  great  success  of  “  Darton’s  Holyday  Library” 
has  suggested  to  the  Proprietors  the  publication  of  a 
Series  of  School-Books  of  a  similar  form  and  price,  to 
appear  at  successive  intervals,  under  the  above  title. 
Shortly  will  be  published,  the 
POETICAL  SCHOOL-BOOK  FOR  JUNIOR 
CLASSES,  the  PROSE  READING-BOOK  FOR 
Jl  NIOR  CLASSES;  forming  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Vols.  of  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

Dalton  and  Co.  58,  H,olborn  Hill,  London. 


On  Thursday,  the  24th  instant,  will  be  published,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  LADDER  OF  GOLD  : 

An  English  Story.  By  Robert  Bell,  Author  of  “  Wayside  Pictures  in  France,  &c.”  “  The  Fairfax  Memoirs,”  See . 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


The  New  Series  of  Royal  Female  Biographies. 

In  the  press, 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  0E  SCOTLAND 

AND  ENGLISH  FRINCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

“  The  treasures  of  antiquity  laid  up 
In  old  historic  rolls  I  opened.” — Beaumont. 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post  Svo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  embellished  with  Portraits  and  Engraved  Titlepages. 

Volume  I.  will  be  published  in  October,  containing  the  Lives  of  Margaret  Tudor,  Queen  of  James  IV.  I 
Magdalene  of  France,  first  Queen  of  James  V.;  Mary  of  Lorraine,  second  Queen  of  James  V.,  and  Mother 
of  Queen  Mary. 

Price  105.  Gd.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Volume  II.  will  be  published  early  in  1851. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


WORKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST  AND  UTILITY. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert. 

THE  ATLAS  0E  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

consisting  of  sixteen  maps,  illustrative  of  the 

GEOLOGY,  HYDROGRAPHY,  METEOROLOGY^  ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  AND  ETHNOGRAPHY  OF 

THE  GLOBE. 

Constructed  by  AUGUSTUS  PETERMANN,  F.R.G.S. 

Formerly  of  the  Geographical  Establishment  at  Potsdam,  and  Assistant  in  preparing  the  Great  Physical  Atlas  of 

Berghaus. 

The  Letterpress,  Descriptive  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe,  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  MILNER,  M.A, 
F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Vignettes,  Sections,  and  Views,  representing 
the  more  remarkable  Aspects  of  Nature. 

In  the  “  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography”  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  Publishers  to  produce  a  work  adapted 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge — comprehensive  in  its  plan,  clear  and  simple  in  its  delinea¬ 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  moderate  in  price.  The  Descriptive  Letterpress,  which  accompanies  the  Maps, 
embraces  an  interesting  resume  of  the  science  of  Physical  Geography,  profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings  on 
Wood. 

Imperial  Mo.  price  ll.  15.  cloth,  and  1?.  5s.  half-bound  Russia  or  Morocco. 


THE  ATLAS  OF  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Revised  and  Corrected  by  AUGUSTUS  PETERMANN,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  the  Rev.  T.  MILNER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  Author  of  the  “  Gallery  of  Nature,”  See, 
The  Maps  embraced  in  this  Atlas,  Fifty-three  in  number,  present  the  Topographical  and  Statistical  features 
of  the  Countries  in  a  novel  and  simple  manner;  the  former  are  illustrated  by  Sections,  taken  across  the  Countries, 
showing  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea-level ;  while  the  latter  are  represented  so  as  to  exhibit  the  number 
of  inhabitants  of  every  place  on  the  Map. 

Each  Map  is  accompanied  by  Letterpress,  describing  in  brief  language  its  prevailing  Geological  Structure, 
chief  Political  Divisions  and  Cities,  with  the  Manners,  Religion,  and  Industrial  Occupation  of  its  Inhabitants, 
and  a  Copious  Consulting  Index  to  the  Letterpress  and  Maps. 

Imperial  4 to.  price  1 1.  II5.  Gd.  cloth,  and  \l.  15 5.  half-bound  Russia  or  Morocco. 


THE  GALLERY  OF  NATURE; 

A  PICTORIAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  TOUR  THROUGH  CREATION,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 
WONDERS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  MILNER,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “  A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography,”  &c. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general  view  of  the  leading  appearances  of  Physical  Nature,  the 
economy  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with  incidental  notices  of  the  progress,  discovery,  and  pictorial  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  and  interesting  localities.  Regarding  it  as  one  of  the  happy  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  age  to  be  more  in  favour  of  intellectual  occupations  than  of  the  recreations  formerly  courted,  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  a  digest  of  the  knowledge  respecting]  the  “  wondrous  whole,”  of  which  we  and  our 
world  form  a  part. 

The  work  contains  Four  Maps  of  the  Sidereal  Heavens,  and  Planispheres  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Earth  and 
of  the  Moon.  Also  Nine  highly-finished  Line  Engravings,  and  250  Vignettes  on  Wood,  illustrating  remarkable 
Natural  Phenomena ;  with  several  hundred  Diagrams  and  Sections  on  Wood,  and  800  pages  of  closely-printed 
Letterpress. 

A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  in  one  large  Svo.  volume,  price  I85.  cloth,  and  1 1.  105.  in  elegant 

Morocco  binding. 


CUYIER’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM, 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  ORGANIZATION  ;  FORMING  A  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, 
AND  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

THE  MAMMALIA,  BIRDS,  AND  REPTILES,  by  Mr.  Edward  Blyth,  Curator  to  the  Bengal 
Museum,  Calcutta. 

THE  FISHES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Mudie. 

THE  MOLLUSCA,  bv  George  Johnston,  M.D.  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

THE  CRUSTACEA  AND  INSECTS,  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S. 

In  this  edition  the  Publishers  have  added  supplementary  articles  to  such  branches  as  seem  to  require  it ;  Dr. 
Carpenter  supplying  what  was  wanting  to  the  MoHusca  and  Fishes,  and  Mr.  Westwood  performing  the  same  to 
his  own  department  of  the  work. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  Thirty-four  Etchings  on  Steel  by  Thomas  Landseer,  Four  Plates  re¬ 
presenting  the  different  Races  of  Men,  Medallion  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  many  hundred  Illustrations  on 
Wood. 

A  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  in  one  large  Svo.  volume,  price  1/.  15.  cloth,  or  with  Plates  coloured, 

1 1.  115.  Gd.  cloth. 


London  :  Wji.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

V  DISPENSATORY,  or  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain,  com- 

prising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  Robert  Ciiristison,  M.D.  President  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ordinary  Physician  to  the  Queen 
for  Scotland.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New 
Remedies  which  have  come  into  general  use  since  the  publication  of  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  one 
thick  volume,  8vo.  (1,000  pp.)  price  205.  cloth. 

“  We  earnestly  recommend  Dr.  Christison’s  Dispensatory  to  all  our  readers,  as  an  indispensable  companion,  not 
in  the  study  only,  but  in  the  *  Surgery’  also.” — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

“  The  most  accurate,  the  best  arranged,  and  cheapest  work  of  the  kind.” — London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Medical  Science. 

By  the  same  Author, 

A  TREATISE  ON  POISONS,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jukispeudekce,  Physiology, 

yV  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved.  In  one  thick  volume,  8vo. 
(986  pp.)  price  205.  cloth. 

“  An  examination  of  the  whole  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  is  a  standard  publication;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  necessary  which  he  can  place  in  his  library.” — Medico- Chiugical  R  eview. 

“  Dr.  Christison’s  great  work  on  poisons,  by  far  the  best  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  our  language.” — Black- 
wood's  Magazine. 

‘One  of  the  greatest  additions  that  has  been  made  to  the  stores  of  medical,  and  especially  of  medico-legal 
literature.” — Buchner's  Repertorium, 

By  the  same  Author, 

TREATISE  ON  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.  In  8vo. 

price  85.  cloth. 

“  The  illustrative  cases,  thirty-one  in  number,  are  narrated  with  Dr.  Christison’s  usual  clearness,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  work,  are  highly  instructive.  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.” — London  Medical 
Gazette. 


A 


ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK,  Edinburgh ,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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NEW  WORKS 

And  Works  Lately  Published. 


MR.  BENTLEY’S 


In  a  thick  and  closely-printed  volume,  price  16s. 
THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF  THE 

WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

By  Adam  Smith,  LL.D. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Supplemental 
Dissertations,  by  J.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy .  &c. 

The  Index  extends  to  fifty  closely-printed  pages, 
affording  facilities  in  the  consultation  of  the  work 
which  no  other  edition  possesses  to  nearly  so  great  an 
extent. - 

Price  3^.  3d.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  60  Wood-cuts, 
a  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  of 

THE  FRUIT,  FLOWER,  AND 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  Patrick  Neill,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  Secretary  to  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 


In  a  handsome  vol.  folio,  strongly  half-bound  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  gilt  leaves,  price  2 1.  165.  a  New’  Edition  of 

BLACK’S  GENERAL  ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  THROUGHOUT, 
WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONAL  MAPS. 

The  work  is  in  every  respect  accommodated  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and 
w  hether  on  the  ground  of  accuracy ,  beauty  of  execution, 
or  cheapness,  tiie  Publishers  invite  a  comparison  with 
any  other  work  of  its  class. 

The  General  Index,  an  addition  w  ithout  which  no 
Atlas  can  be  deemed  complete,  contains  no  fewer  than 
57,000  Names,  with  their  Latitude  and  Longitude,  and 
the  Number  of  the  Map  in  which  they  will  be  found. 

“  Large  enough  to  he  distinct,  without  being  so  large  as  to 
be  unwieldy,  it  has  all  that  any  one  can  require  for  general 
use,  and  all  that  could  be  introduced,  without  making  it  too 
bulky  or  too  expensive,  and  so  counterbalance  its  principal 
intention.” — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 


Dedicated ,  by  Permission,  to  Dr.  Abercrombie. 

In  1  thick  vol.  Svo.  double  columns,  price  125.  the  Ninth 
Edition,  enlarged,  corrected,  and  improved,  of 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 

MEDICINE 

FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

Containing  an  Account  of  Diseases  and  their  Treat¬ 
ment,  including  those  most  frequent  in  Warm  Climates  ; 
with  Directions  for  Administering  Medicines ;  the  Re¬ 
gulation  of  Diet  and  Regimen  ;  and  the  Management  of 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Alexander 
Macaulay,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the 
New  Town  Dispensary. 


In  a  beautifully-printed  volume,  medium  8vo.  price  255. 
Illustrated  by  336  Engravings  on  Wood, 

A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A. 

Editor  of  “  The  Pictorial  Bible,”  &c.  See. 

***  This  work  is  studiously  accommodated  to  the 
wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  religious  public.  To 
all  who  desire  to  have  their  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  aided  by  the  researches  of  modern  travel,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  modern  science,  and  the  lights  of  modern 
criticism,  this  volume  is  recommended  as  a  carefully- 
compiled  abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  which  by 
competent  authorities  has  been  pronounced  to  form  “  a 
delightful  contrast  to  the  crude  and  superficial  books 
which  have  generally  been  used  in  this  country  as  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  Sacred  Writings.” 

In  two  thick  volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  31.  beautifully 
printed  and  Illustrated, 

A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A. 

Editor  of  “  The  Pictorial  Bible,”  & c.  Assisted  by  Forty 
able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and 
American,  whose  Initials  are  affixed  to  their  respect¬ 
ive  Contributions. 

***  On  no  work  of  this  class  has  there  ever  been  en¬ 
gaged  the  same  extensive  and  distinguished  coopera¬ 
tion  ;  nor  has  any  publication  of  the  kind  ever  appeared, 
cither  at  home  or  abroad,  containing  so  large  an  amount 
of  valuable  original  matter,  or  forming  so  able  a  digest 
of  information  from  every  source,  illustrating  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings.  Besides  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
Steel,  the  work  contains  554  Engravings  on  Wood,  re¬ 
presenting  Landscapes,  Buildings,  Monuments,  Plants, 
Animals,  Illustrations  of  Manners  and  Customs,  and 
whatever  can  be  more  clearly  displayed  by  pictorial  than 
by  written  description,  or  by  which  the  written  text 
may  be  in  any  degree  elucidated. 

“Among  the  contributors  arc  to  be  recognized  the  names 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars,  both 
British  and  Foreign.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say,  that 
this  Cyclopedia  surpasses  every  Biblical  Dictionary  which 
has  precede  d  it,  and  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
such  a  work  which  can  throw  light  on  the  criticism,  inter¬ 
pretation,  history,  geography,  archaeology,  and  physical 
science  of  the  Bible.” — home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. 
Longman  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co. ;  &  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  London. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


The  announcement  that  Dr.  Wiseman  was  to  be  appointed  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster  has  been  instantly  followed  up  by  the 
transmission  of  an  “  Apostolic  letter,”  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  appointment  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  scheme  contemplated 
in  Home.  The  bill  erects  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  into 
an  archiepiscopal  province  of  the  Homan  Church,  and  divides  that 
proviuce  into  thirteen  bishoprics,  of  which  one  is  attached  to  the 
primacy.  The  districts  are  arranged  as  foHows ;  some  of  them 
divided  into  more  than  one  bishopric. 


London . 

Southwark. 

The  North  . 

York . 

Lancaster . 

Salford. 

Wales . 

Merioneth  and  Newport. 

The  West . 

Plymouth. 

The  Centre . 

Birmingham. 

The  East . 

This  announcement  lias  been  received  by  tbe  public  at  large  with 
an  angry  surprise.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  monstrous  encroach¬ 
ment  oil  the  part  of  Home  ;  and  mingled  with  vexation  at  the  “  im¬ 
pudence  ”  of  the  proceeding  is  some  degree  of  contempt  for  the 
actual  weakness  of  the  power  whence  it  emanates.  The  Leading 
Journal,  which  undertakes  to  reflect  rather  than  to  originate  popu¬ 
lar  feeling,  was  copious  in  resentful  and  contemptuous  expressions. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  deals  with  it  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit, 
yet  indignant.  The  serious  Standard  was  shocked  at  the  “  par¬ 
titioning”  of  England.  The  Morning  Post,  repudiating  Popery, 
was  still  the  channel  first  sought  by  apologists  for  the  proceeding ; 
and,  while  maintaining  an  opposition  in  terms,  the  sincerity  of 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  still  couched  its  antagonism  in 
more  courteous  and  respectful  language. 

More  than  one  explanation  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 
The  Heverend  E.  Oakeley,  whose  secession  from  the  Church  of 
England  a  few  years  back  brought  him  into  such  prominent  no¬ 
tice,  took  the  lead  in  explaining  tbe  nature  of  the  transaction ;  and 
an  explanation  in  some  degree  more  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  has  been  inserted  by  the  Times  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Ullathorne,  of  llirmingham ;  a  Dishop  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  of  those  who  negotiated  the  new  arrangement. 
The  principal  arguments  in  vindication  of  the  measure  arc  these. 
Hitherto  the  administration  of  spiritual  affairs  among  the  Homan 
Catholics  of  this  country  had  been  intrusted  to  Vicars  Apostolic,  a 
kind  of  missionary  officers  “  in  partibus  infidelium.”  The  Tope 
retained  in  his  own  hand  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal  functions 
over  England,  and  the  Vicars  Apostolic  were  his  agents  adminis¬ 
tering  on  the  spot ;  the  whole  establishment  in  this  country  bear¬ 
ing  a  missionary  character.  Besides  the  greater  freedom  ac¬ 
corded  to  Homan  Catholics  under  the  Emancipation  Act,  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act,  and  other  recent  enactments,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  growing  toleration  throughout  society,  there 
arc  two  reasons  which  suggest  a  change  from  the  missionary 
character  to  that  of  a  more  stable  kind.  No  longer  obstructed  in 
the  essential  observances  of  their  faith,  the  very  numerous  body  of 
Homan  Catholics — London,  says  Hr.  Oakeley,  containing  as  many 
as  Home  itself — desire  a  more  regular  administration  of  their 
spiritual  concerns  ;  and  secondly,  the  number  of  Homan  Catholics  is 
daily  iucreased  by  conversions.  Dr.  DHatliorne  gives  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  might  have  occurred  to  anybody  on  a  moment’s  re¬ 
flection — that  the  authority  asserted  by  tbe  Pope’s  letter  has  re¬ 
ference  entirely  to  spiritual  matters ;  that  it  relates  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  England,  not  in  their  civic  capacity,  but 


solely  in  their  spiritual  and  Homan  Catholic  capacity  ;  and  that  it 
interferes  in  no  degree  with  the  operation  of  the  municipal  law. 

The  public  discussion,  which  has  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
first  flurry  that  led  into  so  many  extravagant  apprehensions, 
now  turns  upon  the  really  significant  part  of  the  arrangement  so 
far  as  it  bears  upon  the  country  at  large — that  fact  which  has 
tended  to  call  for  the  arrangement,  the  daily  increase  of  Homan 
Catholics  by  conversions  from  the  Established  Church  and  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissent,  but  chiefly  from  the  Established  Church.  In  a 
paper  of  great  vigour,  the  Daily  Neivs  charges  this  increase  of 
Papistical  conversions  upon  the  secret  Popery  of  many  young 
clergy,  directly  encouraged  by  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  upon  the 
negligent  administration  of  other  clergymen ;  and  upon  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  Bniversities,  which  has  made  one 
of  them  in  particular  a  nursery  for  pseudo  Popery.  Public 
opinion  will  probably  confirm  this  triple  accusation.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  that  increase  of  Popery  is  ascribable  to 
the  covert  Popery  of  many  among  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  the 
cold  neglectful  administration  of  others,  and  also  in  part  to  the 
reaction  upon  the  general  religious  indifferentism  of  the  last 
generation.  To  the  question,  how  will  the  British  Government 
take  this  “  Apostolic”  invasion,  we  have  as  yet  not  even  a  shadow 
of  a  reply.  There  is  no  indication  that  our  Government  will  resist 
it.  The  Ministerial  Globe — writing,  however,  we  should  say, 
without  any  specific  instructions — hints  that  this  hazardous  step  in 
advance,  to  which  the  Homan  Catholic  body  in  England  has  in¬ 
duced  the  Pope  to  commit  himself,  may  be  converted  by  Ministers 
into  a  poBtical  convenience, — no  doubt,  in  dealing  with  Roman 
Catholic  pretensions,  as  weH  as  in  obtaining  some  Protestant  po¬ 
pularity. 

“  Intervention  ”  is  the  leading  fact  in  foreign  affairs  this  week. 
The  Times  has  thrown  out  a  startling  intimation  respecting  the 
position  of  Prussia  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair.  According  to 
the  journal,  which  speaks  very  positively,  Russia  and  Prance  have 
united  in  a  proposal  to  England,  that  Prussia  should  be  called  upon 
to  abstain  from  further  support  of  the  Duchies  ;  and  that  in  case 
of  refusal  summary  measures  of  coercion  should  be  adopted — -Rus- 
sia  to  take  possession  of  Silesia,  and  Erance  to  take  possession  of 
the  Rhenish  Provinces.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  reply 
of  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  refusal  to  engage  in  such  warlike  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  a  proposal  to  proceed  by  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  three  states,  not  jointly  but  severally.  The  Globe 
avers  that  this  answer  of  Lord  Palmerston  must  be  conjectural, — - 
implying,  of  course,  that  the  description  is  not  correct ;  but  if  it  is 
untrue,  it  is  curious  that  the  Ministerial  organ  did  not  say  so. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  verisimilitude  in  the  answer  imputed  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  plan  of  proceeding  by  remonstrance,  se¬ 
verally,  would  satisfy  his  love  of  asserting  a  meddlesome  presence 
in  foreign  disputes  ;  would  enable  him  to  display  his  “  spirited  ” 
abilities,  and  to  keep  affairs  in  hot  water  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  bringing  them  to  a  substantial  or  practical  con¬ 
clusion.  Such  an  answer,  therefore,  would  be  thoroughly  Pal- 
merstonic.  Not  less  so  would  be  a  policy  which  suffered  the  af¬ 
fair  to  proceed  into  complications  disastrous  for  Europe,  without 
establishing  any  effectual  influence  to  control  them.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  Russia  and  Erance  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be 
preeminentlv  embarrassing.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  inten¬ 
tions  of  Russia — whatever  may  be  the  secret  influence  which  she 
has  established  among  ministers  consciously  treacherous  in  foreign 
courts — history  does  confirm  the  fact  that  her  encroachment  upon 
the  territories  of  Europe  has  been  progressive,  and  the  further  fact 
that  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  has  singularly  and  uniformly  gone 
counter  to  his  professions  in  facilitating  that  progress.  A  policy 
which  should  protest  against  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Silesia, 
and  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  preventing  it,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  would  enable  Lord  Palmerston  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tical  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Russia  in  her  encroach¬ 
ments. 

In  ary  other  combination  of  France  with  Russia,  we  should 
put  ini]  icit  trust  in  the  political  tendencies  of  the  French,  and 
should  i  ok  with  confidence  to  an  indignant  insurrection  of  the 
people  o  -ainst  the  President-Emperor  were  lie  to  take  open  arms 
by  the  side  of  the  Northern  Autocrat :  but  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
are  a  bait  for  the  ambition  of  the. whole  French  nation,  so  tempt¬ 
ing,  so  fondly  associated  with  their  traditions,  so  “  imperial,’’  that 
we  should  not  have  the  slightest  faith  in. the  virtue  of  France  to 
resist  the  temptation.  The  llhenisli  Provinces  might  purchase 
the  assent  of  Fiance  to  that  policy  which  would  enable  tbe  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  to  seat  his  protege  upon  the  Imperial  throne  in. 
Paris. 

But  a  combination  of  Russia  and  France,  brought  about  by  a 
course  of  policy  which  should  alienate  England  from  Prussia  and 
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from  Germany,  without  obtaining  for  her  any  equivalent  alliance, 
if  equivalent  alliance  could  be  found,  would  involve  consequences 
most  fatal  to  Europe.  The  excess  of  this  danger,  which  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  speculative  extravagance,  ought  not  to  make 
any  practical  politician  presume  that  it  is  impossible. 

In  the  smaller  affair  of  Hesse-Cassel,  active  intervention  is  sus¬ 
pended  while  the  Elector  indulges  his  own  hesitation.  The  Has- 
senpflug  Ministry  seems  to  be  finally  doomed ;  but  the  Elector  will 
probably  be  saved  from  mortification  by  removing  the  affair  from 
internal  management  and  handing  it  over  to  the  arbitration  of 
some  foreign  power  of  dignity. 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  revives  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Madeira- Kalley  affair,  and  we  learn  from  our  contem¬ 
porary  in  Paris  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  pushing  his  demands  for 
compensation  to  Dr.  Kalley.  Dr.  Kalley — a  pious  physician,  of 
more  zeal  than  discretion — was  so  glorified  at  the  conversion  of  a 
female  patient  in  the  island,  that  ho  came  to  loggerheads  with  the 
bigoted  Papist  mob,  and  sustained  some  damage  to  his  property. 
Lord  Palmerston’s  intervention  belongs  to  the  Pacifico  class.  Con¬ 
firmed  in  his  policy  by  the  deliberate  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Palmerston  has  “  a  right  to  do  it  ” ;  and  England 
must  pay  the  piper,  not  only  in  the  cost  to  coerce  Portugal,  if  it 
should  he  necessary  to  blockade  the  Tagus  as  we  blockaded  the 
Piraeus,  but  also  in  further  damage  to  our  foreign  influence. 

Glancing  abroad  at  the  Colonial  world,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that 
term,  we  descry  some  portents  not  of  a  kind  to  reassure  us  under 
European  threatenings. 

In  New  South  "Wales,  for  example,  the  first  act  of  the  Sydney 
people  to  welcome  the  new  “  constitution  ”  bestowed  on  them  by 
Lord  Grey,  is  the  election  of  Lord  Grey’s  denouncer,  Dr.  Lang,  as 
representative  of  Sydney  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Dr.  Lang  is 
not  a  very  popular  man  in  New  South  "Wales  :  he  has  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  highly  partisan  followers  ;  but  his  sectarian  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  his  political  turbulence,  the  violence  of  his  antagoism, 
and  some  other  personal  traits,  have  proportionately  set  classes 
equally  numerous  and  more  influential  against  him.  Something 
must  have  occurred  to  counterbalance  the  personal  objections  :  that 
something  is  composed,  we  believe,  of  impatience  under  the  rule  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  Dr.  Lang’s  outspoken  vindication  of 
popular  feeling. 

In  an  opposite  quarter,  the  West  Indies,  we  find  British  Guiana 
still  in  hot  water ;  the  Colonial  Office  still  debarring  the  intelligent 
colonists  from  proper  representative  institutions. 

Even  the  excursion-trains  from  parts  of  Canada  to  the  cities 
of  the  Union,  with  parties  of  visiters  to  Jenny  Lind’s  concerts, — 
in  suggesting  the  means  of  easy  and  intimate  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Colonies  and  the  great  Eederation,  suggest  also 
the  further  reflection,  that  political  intimacy  would  not  be  difficult, 
and  that  British  allegiance  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  truly  wise 
and  popular  government  of  the  colonies  which  remain  to  us  in  that 
region. 

Far-seeing  politicians  in  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  are  specu¬ 
lating  upon  drawing  closer  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  new  city  of  the  West,  the  capital  of  California;  and 
their  speculations  have  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  that  internal 
agitation  in  China  which  has  yet  been  so  little  understood,  but 
which  is  reported  to  have  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  the  Man- 
tchoo  dynasty  and  the  erection  of  a  Ming  dynasty  favourable  to 
Christianity.  Hopes  are  rising  there.  The  Yankee  Christianity 
which  has  established  a  claim  upon  Polynesia,  and  will  some  day 
annex  those  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  is  turning  its  religious  regard 
to  China. 

Lieutenant  Bailey’s  dashing  letter,  boasting  of  his  achievements 
among  the  Brazilian  slavers,  and  putting  in  his  claim  for  promo¬ 
tion,  is  equally  open  to  personal  sympathy  for  personal  success 
and  to  sharp  criticism  for  personal  puffery.  The  young  Lieutenant 
boasts  that  his  successes  have  been  unprecedented  for  their  rapid 
succession ;  and  one  test  of  it  is  the  fact  that  “  the  Brazilians  are 
furious — they  declare  that  their  only  treatment  of  us  shall  be  the 
knife  and  musket;  and  their  threats  are  not  empty  ones.”  We 
have  before  heard  of  riots  in  the  capital  of  Brazil  threatening  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  British  residents,  and  we  now  ascertain 
the  cause.  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  sinking,  stealing,  driving  off, 
and  confiscating  Brazilian  ships,  with  or  without  adjudica¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  gallant  style,  and,  he  avers,  strictly  in 
accordance  with  Admiralty  orders.  His  adventures,  in  his  own 
narrative  at  least,  are  the  most  striking  specimen  that  we  have 
yet  had  of  success  in  the  armed  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
They  appear  to  place  this  country  de  facto  at  war  with  Brazil — 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  war  has  yet  been  declared :  it  is 
quite  evident  that  they  place  Brazil  at  war  with  this  country,  if 
not  by  formal  declaration,  certainly  in  spirit,  in  murderous  anger 
against  English  residents,  in  the  vindictive  determination  to  re¬ 
taliate  with  that  commercial  exclusiveness  of  which  we  set  the 
example. 


'(KJjb  (Court. 

Beyond  the  daily  assurance  of  her  Majesty’s  good  health,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  of  her  persevering  walks  and  rides,  with  and  without  her  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Osborne,  the  Court  circular  notes  hardly 
an  incident  of  news.  The  sole  intelligence  conveyed  is  that  “  Mr.  Thor¬ 
ium  has  been  honoured  with  sittings  during  the  week  from  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  for  his  portrait  in  a  pictorial  group  of  himself  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  S.axe-Cpburg  Gotha.” 


dbjjr  BlrtrnpnltH. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  M.P.,  the  new  Eeeordcr  of  London,  received  the 
intelligence  of  his  appointment  when  “  a  thousand  miles  from  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  Continent”  ;  he  “instantly  set  off,  availing  himself  of  all  the 
means  of  expedition  which  modem  improvement  has  established,  to  reach 
the  metropolis  ”  ;  and,  arriving  in  the  City  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  immediately  communicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor  his  readiness  to 
enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  At  two  hours’  notice  the  Lord  Mayor 
called  together  a  Court  of  Aldermen;  Mr.  Wortley  attended  the  Court; 
and  by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  his  judicial 
office.  In  the  brief  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  Court,  ho  declared 
that  he  considered  his  appointment,  under  such  remarkable  circumstances, 
to  bo  the  highest  and  proudest  distinction  to  which  he  could  be  elevated, 
“  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  honourable  distinctions  which  it  is  in  the 
power  even  of  the  Queen  to  bestow.”  Mr.  Wortley  was  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  by  the  members  of  the  Court. 

For  the  first  time  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  a  ball  was  given  to  a  number  of 
the  patients,  on  Friday  last,  St.  Luke’s  Day.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
lunatics  assembled  at  six  o’clock,  with  a  number  of  the  officers  and  nurses, 
and  dancing  was  kept  up  till  nine,  when  all  retired  to  their  dormitories. 
The  poor  creatures  enjoyed  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  behaved  with 
perfect  propriety,  though  cases  of  very  uncontrollable  mania  are  sent  to  St. 
Luke’s. 


At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Tuesday,  Charles  Longman,  sometimes  call¬ 
ing  himself  “  Sir”  Charles,  was  tried  for  obtaining  20 1.  by  false  pretences. 
This  is  the  roguish  sailor  who  has  made  a.  practice  of  swindling  outfitters  and 
others  by  exhibiting  forged  papers  and  telling  falsehoods  of  his  services  at 
sea.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation.  He 
laughed  impudently,  and  thanked  the  Judge. 

The  Grand  Jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  have  ignored  the  bill 
charging  manslaughter  against  Police-Sergeant  Bushell. 

Elizabeth  Gilday  was  tried  for  bigamy.  Some  years  since,  she  married  a 
man  who  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  character ;  the  wife  suffered  much,  and  at 
length  the  husband  was  transported  for  a  crime.  During  his  absence,  the 
wife  married  another  man,  a  respectable  person  ;  with  whom  she  lived  hap¬ 
pily,  till  Gilday  returned  and  claimed  her ;  she  repulsed  him,  and  he  gave 
her  into  custody.  At  the  trial,  she  was  found  guilty,  but  recommended  to 
mercy.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  punishment  for  the  legal 
offence  was  only  a  month’s  imprisonment. 

Eliza  Jones  and  Esther  Stone,  the  young  women  who  robbed  shopkeepers 
by  buying  a  small  article,  getting  change  for  a  sovereign,  returning  the 
article  and  obtaining  the  sovereign  back — then  pretending  to  change  their 
mind,  and  managing  by  skilful  manceuvering  to  carry  oft’  goods,  silver,  and 
sovereign — were  convicted. 


When  William  D}rson,  the  burglar  captured  at  Mr.  Holford’s  in  the  Ke- 
gent’s  Park,  was  brought  before  the  Marylebone  Magistrate  on  Monday, 
the  Police  asked  for  a  remand  :  no  other  of  the  gang  had  yet  been  appre¬ 
hended,  but  it  was  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  lay  hold  of  some  of  them.  Dyson 
was  therefore  remanded  for  a  week. 

The  shop  of  Messrs.  Clapham  and  Williams,  in  the  Strand,  was  robbed  on 
Monday  night  of  jewellery  worth  between  1600?.  and  1700?.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  burglars  had  gained  access ;  but  the  Police  immediately  ob¬ 
served  signs  which  directed  suspicions  to  an  inmate  of  the  house.  Yester¬ 
day,  at  Bow  Street,  Charles  Kelly,  a  porter  of  Messrs.  Clapham  and  Williams, 
who  with  his  wife  lives  in  their  house  for  its  protection,  was  charged  with 
being  concerned  in  the  robbery  ;  and  circumstances  were  adduced  which 
seemed  to  show  that  he  must  have  let  in  the  thieves,  after  Mr.  Clapham’s 
assistant  left  business  on  Monday  evening.  He  was  remanded,  and  the 
Police  have  their  eyes  on  other  suspected  parties. 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Antonio  Molteni,  charged  with 
having  had  a  number  of  counterfeit  Lombardian  notes  engraved  and  printed, 
was  finally  examined.  A  witness  from  Yerona,  and  another  from  Vienna, 
proved  that  the  notes  ordered  by  Molteni  were  copies  of  an  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  note,  resembling  the  genuine  ones  very  closely.  The  prisoner  ofl’ered 
no  defence,  and  he  was  committed  for  trial. 

Bosina  Herbert,  the  wife  of  a  dock-labourer,  was  recently  brought  before 
the  Thames  Police  Magistrate,  charged  with  illegally  pawning  a  number  of 
shirts.  The  shirts  had  been  intrusted  to  her  to  make,  by  a  worn  an  who  had 
them  from  another  person ;  the  remuneration  was  very  miserable  ;  and  the 
seamstress  pleaded  that  the  poverty  of  her  family  had  driven  her  to  pledge 
the  articles.  Sir.  Ingham  felt  commiseration  for  the  woman,  and  instead  of 
punishing  her  forthwith,  he  adjourned  the  case,  that  she  and  her  husband 
might  endeavour  to  redeem  the  property.  When  the  affair  was  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  numbers  of  charitable  persons  poured  in  contributions  for 
the  distressed  family.  Mr.  Yardley,  the  other  Magistrate  at  this  office,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapproval  of  thus  relieving  one  who  had  committed  a  crime, 
while  numbers  of  the  honest  were  left  unaided  in  their  distress  :  it  would 
be  better  for  the  charitable  to  assist  the  honest.  Some  contributions, 
intended  for  Herbert,  Mr.  Yardley  induced  the  donors  to  put  into 
the  poor-box.  When  Bosina  Herbert  was  brought  up  again  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  Mr.  Buthven,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Favell  and  Bousficld,  out¬ 
fitters  in  Houndsditch,  stated  that  she  had  been  employed  by  them  in  1849, 
at  fan-  wages ;  yet  she  pawned  three  coats  intrusted  to  her,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  the  offence  by  Mr.  Yardley.  Since  then,  no  slopseller  would  em¬ 
ploy  her ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  take  work  through  second  and  third  hands, 
with  a  consequent  diminution  of  wages.  The  minutes  of  the  court  showed 
that  Mr.  Buthven’s  statement  about  the  pawning  was  correct.  Mr.  Ingham 
felt  that  these  facts  ought  to  guide  his  judgment.  His  intention  had  been 
to  caution  the  prisoner,  and  advise  her  to  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  or  to 
make  application  to  some  society  established  for  the  benefit  of  poor  distressed 
needlewomen.  But  as  this  was  her  second  offence,  she  must  be  punished. 
He  sentenced  her  to  pay  8s.  6 d.,  the  value  of  the  goods  pawned,  and  a  fine  of 
10.?. ;  and  in  default  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty- one  days.  Cash,  postage- 
stamps,  and  money-orders,  to  the  amount  of  43?.,  had  been  sent  to  the  court 
for  her  relief ;  but  after  what  had  occurred,  the  Magistrate  could  not  apply  a 
farthing  to  any  such  purpose.  “  There  may  be  circumstances  in  your  case 
which  mitigate  the  character  of  it ;  and  if  any  charitable  persons  think  pro¬ 
per  to  relieve  you  and  your  family  they  may  do  so,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  this  court.  They  must  inquire  about  you  and  re¬ 
lieve  you  in  another  way.  I  cannot,  however,  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world 
that  for  your  wicked  conduct  you  are  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  to  go  at  largo 
with  a  great  sum  of  money  for  transgressing  the  law ;  and  I  will  never  on 
any  occasion  be  the  medium  of  bestowing  any  money  upon  persons  who 
have  violated  the  law.  I  believe  that  is  also  the  determination  of 
my  colleague  Mr.  Yardley.  I  therefore  publicly  declare,  that  the  money 
sent  during  the  past  week  for  your  benefit  will  be  retained  for  other  purposes 
and  for  more  deserving  cases  :  but  if  the  persons  who  have  sent  the  various 
donations  wish  to  reclaim  the  money,  they  can  have  it  back  again.  H  with- 
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in  one  calendar  month  they  do  not  do  so,  the  money  will  be  put  into  the 
poor-box,  and  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  any  poor  and  distressed  persons,  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  whom  the  Magistrates  may  select.  We  have  received 
money  on  many  occasions  for  the  relief  of  persons  for  whom  we  have  felt 
sympathy,  to  be  applied  specifically  for  the  benefit  of  one  in  particular.  To 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I  will  not  receive  one  single  farthing  for  the 
relief  of  any  particular  individual  in  future,  unless  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
donation  shall  be  applied  at  our  discretion  to  deserving  persons.  That  deter¬ 
mination  has  been  made  public  before,  and  wc  are  afraid  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently  understood.  Mr.  Yardley  has  come  to  the  same  determination.” 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  clothier  of  Houndsditch,  stated  to  Mr.  Yardley 
that  Itosina  'Herbert  had  been  employed  by  him  two  years  ago  ;  and  though 
her  husband  was  also  in  his  service  as  porter,  at  good  wages,  the  woman 
pawned  work  intrusted  to  her. 

A  house  in  Salamanca  Street,  Lambeth,  was  entered  on  Saturday  by  Ex¬ 
cise-officers,  who  found  apparatus  capable  of  carrying  on  illicit  distillation 
on  a  large  scale.  The  place  was  ostensibly  a  wholesale  bottle-warehouse. 


The  Travellers’  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  has  suffered  considerably  from  a  fire, 
which  broke  out  in  the  premises  on  Thursday  morning.  The  fire  was  first 
observed  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  in  the  billiard-room  on  the  second  floor  ; 
and  before  it  could  be  got  under  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house  and 
the  roof  was  destroyed.  The  roof  of  the  Athenaeum,  which  adjoins,  was 
damaged  ;  but  the  Reform  Club,  on  the  other  side,  was  unscathed. 

Thomas  Martin,  a  porter  at  the  Waterloo  terminus,  was  crossing  the  rails 
on  Wednesday  evening,  when  some  men  who  were  pushing  a  carriage  up  to 
a  train  unwittingly  forced  him  between  the  buffers  of  two  carriages  :  he  was 
picked  up  insensible,  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  in  a  very 
short  time. 


iTIjr  JJmtaB. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Devonport  and  Stonchouse  electors 
gave  an  entertainment  to  their  Members,  Mr.  Tutfnell  and  Sir  John  Ito- 
milly,  yesterday  week.  Mr.  Tutfnell  indulged  in  slightly  freer  aspira¬ 
tions  since  his  official  emancipation :  he  trusted  that  the  Ministry,  of 
which  ho  is  not  now  a  member,  would  “  look  well  to  economy — not  to 
knock  off  the  pay  of  the  really  working  man,  but  to  abolish  every  unne¬ 
cessary  office.”  He  said  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  turn  the  sun  from 
his  course  as  to  alter  the  system  of  free  trade.  Sir  John  Romilly  hoped 
his  law  reforms  would  not  be  found  useless  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  ‘‘by  the 
countenance  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministiy,  he  should  be  hereafter  enabled  to 
prosecute  further  beneficial  measures  of  the  same  class.”  He  referred  to 
M.  Lamartine’s  picture  of  the  changes  he  noticed  in  oru‘  country,  and 
added  a  Parliamentary  contrast  to  the  social  contrasts  drawn  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Frenchman — 

“  M.  Lamartine  described  the  squalid  and  miserable  condition  of  the 
people  in  1822,  and  the  vile  spirit  of  acrimony  which  prevailed  at  all  public 
meetings  :  he  possessed  a  small  property  hero,  and  sold  it,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences.  That  traveller  has  visited  us  again  recently,  and  has  given  a  very 
different  description  of  the  country  ;  instead  of  squalid  wretchedness,  the  work¬ 
men  and  their  children  were  well  clad,  and  the  spirit  of  acrimony  had 
vanished.  The  account  may  be  highly  coloured,  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
true.  Those  gigantic  fortunes  which  were  made  in  former  times  are  not  so 
easily  realized  now ;  the  middle  classes  are,  however,  more  prosperous.  Of 
all  modem  changes,  none  is  more  important  or  striking  than  is  the  character 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  complaint  that  eloquence 
has  disappeared ;  that  there  are  not  now  those  displays  of  fervid  oratory 
which  formerly  existed.  True,  the  House  has  become  deliberative  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  Young  Members  go  in  knowing  comparatively  nothing,  and  they 
are  shortly  possessed  of  true  knowledge.  Formerly  all  attention  was  given 
to  eloquence,  and  none  to  business.  Now  Members,  whether  in  office  or  in 
opposition,  devote  themselves  most  sedulously  to  the  improvement  of  those 
acts  of  Parliament  which  are  introduced,  whether  favourable  or  not  to  their 
enactment ;  and  useful  suggestions  meet  attention  coming  from  what  quarter 
they  may,” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Waltham  Agricultural  Society  had  its  usual 
feature  of  a  speech  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby ;  but  this  year  there  was 
less  of  political  manifestation  than  in  past  orations  of  that  junior  Protec¬ 
tionist  captain  at  similar  junctures.  Lord  Stanley’s  contested  position  of 
course  claimed  a  reference,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  George  Young  was 
gratefully  paraded  as  a  reclamation  which  must  silence  all  cavil  as  to  his 
faithful  adherence  to  the  Protectionist  principle.  The  controversial  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  Times,  “  What  has  become  of  the  Protectionists  ?”  was 
retorted  in  converse  shape — “  What  has  become  of  the  Free-traders?” 
since  Mr.  Bright  asks  for  a  Committee  on  Indian  cotton,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood  refuses  to  take  off  taxes  on  the  home  trade  in  articles  of  homo  pro¬ 
duce.  These  dialectics  introduced  a  reflection  phrased  somewhat  curiously 
— “  I  must  say,  I  doubt — [he  has  come  over  to  doubts ] — whether 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has  been  benefited  by  your 
Free-trade  measures.”  Ho  gave  t  e  excellent  advice  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  that  they  should  continue  their  “  admirable  conduct  in  giving 
employment  under  the  present  adverse  circumstances  to  the  labour¬ 
ers”;  it  would  bo  at  once  consoling  to  their  consciences  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  their  interests,  to  “  support  those  people  in  industrial 
pursuits,  instead  of  supporting  them  idly  in  the  workhouse.”  Upon  the 
subject  of  poor-relief,  he  quoted  and  vouched  an  exposure  of  false  returns 
by  the  Poor-law  officials,  made  by  the  National  Protection  Society.  Those 
returns  show  a  diminution  of  the  total  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  1849 
compared  with  1848  :  the  National  Protection  Society  has  shown 
that  “  this  reduction  has  been  in  the  salaries  of  officers,  the  building  of  j 
workhouses,  and  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  the  actual  relief  to  the  poor  in  I 
1849  was  greater  than  in  1848.”  Hence  he  passed  to  the  statistics  of 
trade,  and  quoted  Mr.  M‘Queen's  calculations  to  show  that  the  foreign 
trade  is  but  of  little  importance ;  and  that  the  vast  home  trade  has  fallen 
off,  and  continues  to  decline.  He  concluded  with  a  frank  concurrence 
in  the  advice  which  has  elsewhere  been  lately  given  to  his  party,  both  as 
to  their  political  and  their  agricultural  conduct. 

“I  fear,  from  all  I  have  seenand  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  it  is  entirely 
hopeless  to  look  for  justice  from  the  present  House  of  Commons.  I  would 
therefore  have  you  centre  your  hopes  in  a  future  Parliament ;  and  I  think 
that  if  success  is  to  be  ours  it  can  only  be  through  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  onesided  system  that 
w-e  are  now  undergoing.  It  is  not  a  question  of  free  trade,  it  is  a  question 
of  taxation.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  taxes  ought  or  ought  not  to  exist 
in  this  country;  and  if  they  are  to  be  levied — which  is  nothing  more  than 
saying  if  this  country  is  to  remain  a  country — if  taxes  are  to  be  levied,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  to  be  levied  upon  foreigners  or  upon  the  British  producer  ?  I 
hope  that  all  will  endeavour  to  cultivate  their  land  ;  because,  in  the  words  of 


Lord  Stanley,  ‘  if  good  farming  will  not  answer,  depend  upon  it  bad  farm¬ 
ing  will  not  either.’  ” 

The  meeting  of  the  Canford  Estate  Agricultural  Show  was  marked  by 
the  striking  incident  of  a  speech  by  the  lady  of  the  principal  guest — in 
this  instance,  the  Baronet  of  that  ilk,  Sir  John  Guest.  The  Canford  es¬ 
tate  is  Sir  John’s  property,  and  the  “  yearly  agricultural  show  ”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as,  “  more  correctly  the  yearly  encouragement  given  to  his 
tenantry”  by  the  liberal  landlord,  who  subscribes  nearly  all  the  prizes 
offered  for  competition.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  22d;  and  Mr. 
Divett,  M.P.,  did  the  chief  honours  of  speechmaking  ;  but  after  the 
prizes  were  awarded,  Lady  Guest  rose  from  beside  her  husband,  and  said — 

“I  am  taking  an  unusual  course,  but  I  wish  very  much  to  propose  to  you 
a  toast  which  lies  near  to  my  heart — ‘  The  prosperity  of  the  labouring  class¬ 
es.’  From  a  child  I  have  had  much  experience  of  them.  I  passed  some 
time  with  and  fired  among  the  mining  classes ;  and  certainly  a  finer  body  of 
men  does  not  exist  anywhere  than  the  mining  classes.  In  my  new  home  I 
am  less  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  poorer  people ;  but  I  hope  to  become  more 
acquainted  with  them  day  by  day.  My  feelings  are  strongly  in  their  favour, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  borne  out  by  experience.  There  is  no  finer  set  of 
people  anywhere  than  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  Look  at  France ; 
look  at  Germany.  You  go  into  a  cottage  in  England,  and  you  see  every 
attempt  made  to  be  as  moral  and  decent  as  possible.  Excuse  me  for  making 
these  remarks.  To  raise  the  condition  and  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  should  be  our  aim  ;  for  without  those  advances  it  is  impossible  that 
even  the  most  experienced  agriculturist  can  go  on.  Forgive  mo  for  tres¬ 
passing  thus  unduly  upon  your  time,  and  permit  me  to  propose  ‘  The  labour¬ 
ing  classes.’  ” 

At  so  unusual  but  so  admirable  an  incident  the  audience  were  ex¬ 
tremely  delighted  ;  and  the  kindhearted  lady  resumed  her  seat  amidst 
deafening  cheers. 

At  the  Michaelmas  Quarter- Sessions  of  the  Cheshire  Magistrates,  the 
Reverend  H.  S.  J oseph,  chaplain  of  Chester  Castle,  quoted  the  following 
statistics  to  show  that  the  increase  of  crime  in  his  county  is  not  so  much 
due  to  want  of  employment  and  low  wages  as  to  other  causes, — such  as 
the  lowness  of  the  educational  standard,  the  abundance  of  beer-shops,  and 
the  vile  character  of  lodging-houses. 

“Amount  of  weekly  earnings,  from  September  1849  to  September  1850. 


From  5s.  to  10.s.  a  week .  37 

—  11s.  to  18s.  .  88 

—  19s.  to  27 s.  .  28 

—  28s.  to  40s.  . .  .  3 

Unemployed  .  41 

Married  women .  15 

Boys  and  girls  doing  nothing .  9 

Apprentices .  9 

Servants .  17 


“  In  most  of  the  summary  convictions,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  their  earnings  have  been.  From  this  table  we  see  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  prisoners  could  and  did  earn  from  11s.  to  18s.  a  week.” 

Mr.  Joseph  recommended  that  lodging-houses  should  be  subject,  to  a 
licensing  power  in  the  Magistrates,  just  as  beer-shops  are ;  and  he  for¬ 
mally  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  juvenile  va¬ 
grants,  as  promising  means  of  diminishing  crime.  To  the  gravest  objec¬ 
tion  against  this  suggestion,  its  expense,  he  made  this  anticipatory  reply — 
“  I  think,  if  we  clearly  look  into  this  objection,  wre  shall  find  that  every 
child  committed  either  to  this  prison  or  to  the  house  of  correction  costs  our 
county  about  127  per  annum,  without  a  chance  of  the  outlay  being  remune¬ 
rative  :  but  if  sent  to  the  Industrial  School,  he  could  be  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  about  41. ;  and  there  would  be  every  prospect  of  the  child  be¬ 
coming  a  useful  member  of  society. 

The  Town-Council  of  Manchester  are  pushing  to  a  practical  test  their 
powers  of  compelling  the  manufacturers  to  consume  the  smoke  of  their 
furnaces.  A  report  of  the  Council’s  Sub-Committee  on  the  subject  con¬ 
tains  this  very  encouraging  summary  of  their  successes — 

“  In  conclusion,  your  Sub-Committee  congratulate  the  Committee  upon  the 
fact,  that,  in  many  instances,  chimnies  which  were  at  one  time  the  worst  in 
the  borough,  and  which  almost  incessantly  emitted  dense  smoke,  are  now 
amongst  the  best ;  and  upon  the  still  more  important  and  significant  fact, 
that  your  Sub-Committee  have  obtained  the  favourable  opinion  of  millown- 
ers  generally  as  to  the  practicability  of  preventing  smoke  at  what  are  termed 
heavy  mills,  and  that  such  prevention  can  be  secured  without  loss.  In 
several  instances,  parties  who  had  most  strongly  expressed  an  opposite  opi¬ 
nion,  have  with  evident  pleasure  assured  your  Sub-Committee  that  they  no 
longer  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  preventing  smoke,  but 
also  that  such  a  happy  change  may  be  attained,  if  not  with  considerable  eco¬ 
nomy,  at  any  rate  without  loss.” 

Councillor  Howarth  added  these  interesting  details — ■ 

“  He  lately  waited  on  Mr.  Hugh  Beaver,  and  ascertained  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  formerly  used  per  week  in  his  manufactory  was  78  tons, 
whilst  by  the  consumption  of  smoke  and  the  improvements  consequent  ou 
the  adoption  of  the  system  a  weekly  saving  is  effected  of  28  tons.  1 1  vi¬ 
sited  Messrs.  George  Clarke  and  Sons’  manufactory,’  continued  Mr.  Howarth, 

‘  and  they  told  me  the  saving  they  effected  by  consuming  the  smoke  from 
their  fires  was  upwmrds  of  40  tons  per  week.  They  formerly  used  140  tons 
per  week,  now  they  consume  less  than  100  tons.  The}'  have  expended  up¬ 
wards  of  12007  on  new  boilers  to  their  steam-engines,  in  order  to  abate  the 
smoke  nuisance ;  and  they  expect  the  outlay  will  be  repaid  by  the  saving  of 
coal  effected  in  a  year  and  a  half.’  ” 

The  local  correspondent  of  a  London  journal  observes — • 

“No  one  who  has  visited  this  town  recently,  and  who  recollects  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  which  overhung  the  borough,  but  must  make  a  very  pleasing 
comparison  in  favour  of  the  present  appearance  and  condition  of  our  streets ; 
and  it  is  not  less  encouraging  to  find,  from  a  statement  made  this  morning 
by  Mr.  Councillor  Howarth,  that  all  this  improvement  has  been  effected  not 
only  without  loss  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  our  manufacturers  at  the  outset  thought  this  legislative 
interference  a  groat  hardship  ;  indeed,  when  summoned  before  the  Magis¬ 
trates,  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  urge  that  the  mitigation  of  this  nuisance 
was  a  delusion,  and  that  the  consumption  of  smoke  was  utterly  impossible.” 


The  Wallasey  embankment,  which  extends  nearly  along  the  whole  of  the 
North  bank  of  the  channel  from  Lcasowe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  has  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  damage  during  the  gale  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  sennight, 
several  extensive  breaches  having  been  made  by  the  sea.  One  of  these  was 
made  near  Leasowe  Castle,  the  grounds  about  which  were  inundated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  gates  and  the  side  next  the  shore  washed  away. 
Sir  Edward  Cust  procured  a  number  of  men,  who  set  to  work  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  damage  ;  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  waves,  that  the  men 
were  glad  to  make  their  escape.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  low  land  in 
j  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurstaston,  Caldy,  &c.,  was  under  water,  and  the 
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large  crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  it  is  feared,  liave  been  seriously  da¬ 
maged.  Large  quantities  of  wreck  have  come  ashore  ;  nearly  one  hundred 
puncheons  of  rum  have  been  safely  deposited  in  the  Customs’  depot  at  Hoy- 
lake,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  secured.  The 
cost  of  repairing  the  embankment  rests  with  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
who  have  sent  a  body  of  workmen  to  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
the  wall.  Such,  however,  is  the  extent  of  the  damage,  that  four  hundred 
men  will  be  occupied  for  about  a  month. — Chester  Chronicle, 

The  man  charged  with  the  attack  upon  the  Reverend  Lachlan  MTntosh, 
at  Shaw’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Kendal,  was  tried  at  the  Westmoreland  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  Session,  Kendal,  on  Friday  week.  lie  gave  his  name  Charles 
Montgomery,  but  his  real  name  is  Charles  Vem,  from  Carlisle.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  attempting  to  rob,  and  was  sentenced  by  the  Bench 
to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  including  one  month’s 
solitary  confinement. 

The  inquest  on  Sir.  Holiest  was  resumed  on  Tuesday.  The  evidence  gene¬ 
rally  resembled  that  given  before  the  Guildford  Magistrates.  Mr.  Keene, 
the  Governor  of  Guildford  Gaol,  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  Smith’s  con¬ 
fession,  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  that  man.  Smith  reiterated  positively 
that  Levi  Harwood  fired  the  fatal  shot  ;  and  when  they  were  running  from 
the  room  he  said,  “  I  hope  I  haven’t  killed  him.”  Superintendent  Holling- 
ton  des.  ribed  the  arrest  of  the  men,  how  they  accounted  for  their  time,  and 
what  he  found  upon  them.  Levi  Harwood  had  21.  Is.  6 d.  in  money.  The 
penny  token,  before  referred  to,  was  found  upon  Jones.  Samuel  Harwood 
wore  stockings  without  feet,  and  a  bit  of  worsted  found  at  Frimley  matched 
with  the  fabric  of  his  stockings.  The  inquiry  was  again  adjourned,  till  next 
Tuesday. 

At  the  final  sitting  of  the  Coroner’s  Jury  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Severne,  of 
Brixton,  near  Laugharne,  more  evidence  was  given  of  a  kind  to  increase  the 
presumption  that  the  lady  died  by  the  hands  of  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  the  cook. 
The  Coroner  put  it  to  "the  Jury,  that  Mrs.  Severne  having  been  clearly 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  they  had  to  consider  whether  she  had  taken  it  herself 
suicidally,  or  whether  it  had  been  wilfully  administered  by  another  person  ; 
and  if  so,  was  Gibbs  the  guilty  party  ?  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  sub¬ 
stantially  of  “Wilful  murder”  against  Gibbs  ;  who  is  already  in  prison  for 
the  murder  of  a  fellow-servant. 


the  ground ;  Alcock  was  the  last ;  the  rope  broke  with  him  at  a  great  height, 
and  he  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the  fall.  Another  man  who  jumped  from 
the  factory  fell  upon  the  spikes  of  a  palisade,  and  was  wounded  so  badly 
that  he  has  since  died.  Two  hundred  people  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
destruction  of  the  factory. 


IRELAND. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Derry  has  given  a  denial  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Advocate  that  he  is  one  of  the  thirteen  Prelates  who 
have  forwarded  a  remonstrance  to  Rome  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Queen’s  CoUcges  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  His  denial  is  rather  special, 
however — • 

“Permit  me  to  assure  you,  thatldo  not  intend,  nor  shall  any  observations 
of  yours  force  me,  to  say  one  word  regarding  the  decrees  of  the  Synod,  which 
have  been  already  submitted  to  the  Holy  See.  As  I  am  not,  however,  aware 
that  a  protest  against  these  decrees,  signed  by  thirteen  or  any  number 
of  the  venerable  Prelates  who  met  in  Synod  at  Thurles,  has  been  forwarded 
*to  Rome,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you  will  contradict  a 
statement  which,  so  far  as  my  name  is  concerned  at  least,  has  been  made 
without  sufficient  authority.” 

Preparations,  it  is  said,  are  in  active  progress  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Dublin  Trades  Union  ;  a  body  which  some  years  since  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  in  the  Irish  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  democracy  of  its  com¬ 
position,  came  frequently  into  coRision  with  the  popular  leaders  of  that 
time,  including  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell  himself,  then  in  the  full  meridian 
of  his  power.  The  revived  body  contemplate,  as  a  portion  of  their  future 
labours,  the  disentombment  of  the  Repeal  question,  and  direct  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  city,  An  attempt  will 
also  be  made  to  create  a  fusion  of  the  discordant  factions  into  which  party 
has  been  split  up  by  the  struggles  between  the  rival  halls  of  “  Music  ” 
and  “Conciliation”;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  a  bold  push  is  to  he 
made  to  induce  Old  and  Young  Ireland  to  form  a  coalition  altogether 
independent  of  the  two  “houses.”—  Dublin  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 


Ko  further  portion  of  the  plate  seized  at  Mr.  Sirrell’s  was  recognized  at 
Liverpool,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  London.  Sirrell  and  M'Auley  have 
been  finally  committed  for  trial  ;  while  M'Guire  has  been  liberated.  "Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  Tuesday,  to  admit  Sirrell  to 
bail,  ne  assented,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  2000/.  for  Sirrell,  and  four  sureties 
of  1000/.  ;  due  notice  to  be  given  to  the  prosecutors  when  the  prisoner  will 
be  produced,  that  they  may  object  to  the  sureties  if  they  think  proper.  The 
required  bail  was  proffered"  on  Thursday,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
fourd.  Sirrell  was  therefore  liberated. 

The  five  men  accused  of  complicity  in  the  burglary  and  outrage  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  were  brought  before  the  Magistrates  on  Wednesday.  Three  of 
them,  against  whom  there  was  no  evidence,  were  at  once  set  at  liberty.  The 
other  two  were  Christopher  Healey  and  Joseph  Marshall.  Though  still  very 
weak,  Mr.  Marston  was  able  to  attend  and  state  his  belief  that  Marshall  was 
the  person  who  attacked  him  with  the  poker,  and  that  Healey  attacked  him 
with  some  other  weapon.  Healey  is  Mr.  Marston’ s  nephew,  and  is  a  work¬ 
ing  jeweller:  Mr.  Marston  had  not  seen  him  for  years,  except  a  glance  a 
few  days  before  the  outrage,  when  he  was  in  Mr.  Marston’ s  yard, — a  yard, 
apparently,  let  off  to  a  stable-keeper.  The  men  who  attacked  him  appeared 
to  have  their  faces  coloured.  Ann  Thompson,  Mr.  Marston’ s  servant,  spoke 
to  having  seen  a  man  who  resembled  Healey  in  her  master’s  yard  some  days 
before  the  robbery.  Evidence  was  given  which  went  far  to  prove  that  the 
hat  left,  behind  by  the  burglars  belonged  to  Healey.  The  Magistrates  were 
about  to  commit  the  two  men  for  trial,  without  allowing  bail ;  but  the  Po¬ 
lice  requested  a  remand,  that  more  evidence  might  be  given ;  and  this  was 
acceded  to. 

Two  men  are  in  custody  for  attempting  to  pass  bankers’  bills  which  formed 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  mail-bag  stolen  between  Wolverhampton  and 
Birmingham.  One  case  occurred  at  Stourbridge,  the  other  at  Birmingham. 

Robert  Meggitt,  seventy-three  years  old,  has  committed  a  murder  at  Bonby 
in  Lincolnshire.  Meggitt  was  a  drunken,  violent  man,  a  terror  to  his  family 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  night  he  had  been  drinking ;  after  he 
had  been  to  bed,  he  rose  again,  roamed  about  the  house,  and  threatened  to 
attack  somebody  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  His  family  disarmed  him,  and  some 
neighbours  were  called  in.  One  of  these  was  a  young  man  named  George 
Sindcrson :  during  the  hubbub  and  scuffling,  Meggitt  stabbed  him  with  a 
pocket-knife,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  in  the  bowels.  A  Coroner’s  Jury 
have  returned  a  verdict  of  “Wilful  murder”  against  the  old  man;  who  be¬ 
haved  with  great  levity  during  the  inquiry. 

Ogle  Wallis,  a  man  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  who  stated  that  he  had  been 
a  comet  in  the  Twelfth  Dragoons  some  years  ago,  and  who  has  the  mark  of 
a  sabre-wound  on  his  cheek,  recently  took  up  his  quarters  in  Queen  Square 
Tavern,  Bath.  During  his  stay  of  three  weeks,  he  never  paid  the  landlord, 
Mr.  Coplestone,  any  money ;  and  on  Thursday  sennight  he  attempted  to 
leave  the  place  without  discharging  his  bill.  As  he  was  going  out,  with  a 
portmanteau  and  a  stick,  the  landlord  stopped  him,  declaring  that  he  should 
not  take  away  his  luggage  till  he  had  paid;  high  words  ensued;  Wallis 
struck  Coplestone  with  the  stick,  and  cut  his  hands  and  fingers  with  a  razor. 
Coplestone  called  for  assistance  ;  his  wife  came;  Wallis  assailed  and  wounded 
her  also  ;  then  he  ran  oft',  but  was  speedily  apprehended.  Coplestone  was  so 
badly  hurt  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  His  wife  was 
able  to  appear  before  the  Magistrates  on  the  following  morning.  Wallis  was 
remanded.  When  he  was  arrested,  upwards  of  4/.  was  found  upon  him  ; 
in  his  trunk  were  papers  showing  that  he  became  possessed  of  4000/.  in  1848, 
on  the  decease  of  his  sister ;  a  razor  was  deficient  in  the  dressing-case. 
Wallis  declared  that  he  owed  the  landlord  nothing ;  and  that  he  attacked 
him  in  self-defence,  using  the  razor  because  that  was  the  best  weapon  at 
hand. 

The  other  night,  a  burglar  entered  the  house  of  Miss  Dumbleton,  a  lady  of 
-property  living  at  Northampton,  and  ransacked  the  lower  rooms.  Me  then 
disguised  himself  in  a  hat  and  coat  which  he  found  in  the  house,  and  entered 
a  bedroom  :  it  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman — Mr.  William  Davis,  who  with 
his  sister  was  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Dumbleton.  When  Mr.  Davis  awoke  and 
Challenged  the  intruder,  the  latter  threatened  him  with  a  currier’s  knife  if 
he  should  rise  :  undismayed,  Mr.  Davis  sprang  up,  grappled  with  the  thief, 
disarmed  him,  and  threw  him  on  the  floor.  The  ladies  were  alarmed  by  the 
noise,  and  called  the  Police  :  the  thief  had  taken  away  the  key  of  the  house- 
door  ;  but  the  constables  got  in  by  a  window,  and  found  Mr.  Davis  still 
.pinning  Ids  prisoner  to  the  floor. 


factory  belonging  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.,  in  War- 
by  fire  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  A  number  of  people — 
in  an  upper  room  at  the  time,  and  their  retreat  was 
the  stairs.  Alcock,  one  of  the  men,  threw  out  a  rope 
a  window,  and  by  this  the  workpeople  descended  to 


The  industrial  employment  of  in-door  paupers  is  extending  in  Ireland. 
The  Kilkenny  Journal  states,  that  nine  or  ten  months  ago  the  experiment 
of  employing  the  paupers  in  the  cultivation  of  land  would  have  been 
tried,  but  no  land  was  to  be  had  under  exorbitant  prices — 3/.  and  4/.  per 
acre :  lately,  however,  the  idle  state  of  the  paupers,  and  their  consequent 
demoralization,  forced  the  matter  again  on  the  notice  of  the  Guardians, 
and  they  resolved  to  take  a  dear  lot  of  land  rather  than  none.  They 
obtained  a  piece  of  Sir  W.  Cuffe,  and  the  results  are  thus  favourably 
pictured — 

The  land  “  was  hard,  dry,  overgrown,  and  the  season  was  late.  Time  and 
soil  were  against  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen,  and  circumstances  were 
against  the  Guardians.  Yet  how  did  willing  hands  make  light  work  ?  Mr. 
Blanchfield  tells  this  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Guardians.  Ilis  expectations 
were  not  great ;  he  did  not  look  for  a  crop  this  season,  owing  to  the  period  at 
which  the  land  was  taken  and  its  condition;  yet  he  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
fine  crop  of  turnips — Swedes  and  Aberdeens — on  it,  together  with  that  most 
useful  dish  of  the  dinner-table,  cabbages.  And  this  is  not  all :  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
field  says  1  not  a  weed  is  to  be  seen  ’  ;  and  with  the  general  mode  of  farm¬ 
ing  adopted,  and  the  work  executed,  he,  a  practical  judge,  is  highly  de¬ 
lighted.” 

The  Limerick  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  forwards  a  detaile  1  re¬ 
port  of  industrial  arrangements  in  the  Union  Workhouse  of  that  t)wn, 
also  promising  success. 

“At  this  moment  the  employment  afforded  in  the  Limerick  Workhouse  is 
confined  to  the  operation  of  some  ten  looms  in  the  weaving  department, 
which  are  employed  in  fabricating  tweeds,  canvass,  linen,  and  ticken,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  270  yards  per  week,  at  a  cost  of  about  4rf.  per  yard ;  but  before 
long,  I  was  assured,  there  would  be  twenty  looms  in  full  work.  In  the 
tailoring  department,  there  were  employed  about  fifty  men  and  boys, 
engaged  on  working  up  the  tweed  produced  by  the  weavers ;  whilst  about 
twenty-four  shoemakers  found  occupation  at  making  a  coarse  description  of 
nondescript  article,  half  shoe,  half  clog.  In  the  female  department,  I  found 
about  one  hundred  women  and  girls  busily  engaged  in  spinning  wool,  and 
about  an  equal  number  working  up  flax  and  cotton;  whilst  in  an  adjoining 
corridor  upwards  of  eighty  needlewomen  -were  occupied  making  up  the 
female  clothing,  spun  and  prepared  from  the  wool  and  cotton  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Though  the  quantity  of  rations  supplied  to  the  respective  classes  of 
inmates  is  by  no  means  excessive,  and  might  in  the  case  of  the  adults  male 
and  female,  be  increased  without  the  Guardians  laying  themselves  open  to 
the  accusation  of  extravagance  by  over-feeding,  still,  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  articles  of  food,  there  is  no  denying  the  excellence.  The  bread,  which 
is  baked  by  pauper  labour  in  the  house,  though  brown  and  somewhat  coarse, 
is  still  well-flavoured  and  nutritious ;  whilst  the  stir-about  is  pure  and  pala¬ 
table,  as  though  it  were  a  preparation  of  boiled  rice  and  milk.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  is  caused  by  reason  of  there  being  no  mill  or  other 
machinery  on  the  premises  to  grind  and  prepare  the  bread-stuffs  ;  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  is  about  fifteen  tons  per  week, — namely,  five  of  whole 
meal,  five  of  barley  meal,  and  five  of  Indian  corn ;  which  are  respectively 
purchased  in  the  prepared  state  at  the  rate  of  11/.,  71.  7s.,  and  6/.  15s.  per 
ton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  erection  of  a  mill,  to  be  worked  by 
pauper  labour,  as  is  the  case  in  Cork,  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of  some 
400/.  or  500/. 

“  This  is  about  the  extent  of  the  industrial  occupation  at  present  afforded 
in  the  Limerick  Workhouse  ;  and  as  yet  its  only  visible  effect  has  been  to 
reduce  the  average  weekly  cost  of  a  pauper  somewhat  about  a  fraction,  the 
figure  at  present  being  about  Is.  O^d.  However,  the  officials  all  speak  with 
pleasure  of  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  matters  have  progressed 
so  far ;  and,  taking  hope  therefrom,  they  hesitate  not  to  predict  the  final 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Indeed,  so  satisfactorily  has  the  system  worked 
under  the  present  management,  that  additional  buildings  are  being  fitted  up 
to  be  converted  into  workshops  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  another  year,  it 
is  confidently  calculated  that  all  necessity  for  resorting  to  contractors  and 
out-door  traders  for  articles  of  workhouse  consumption,  bread-stuffs  excepted, 
will  be  entirely  obviated.” 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  murder  Mr.  Michael  Colgan,  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  gentleman  living  near  Kilbeggan,  in  Meath  county.  As  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  home  in  his  gig  from  the  fair  of  Tullamore,  he  was  fired  at,  about 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  close  to  his  own  house,  by  some  villain  who  lay 
concealed  in  a  small  grove  of  trees  close  to  the  road  :  but,  fortunately,  Mr. 
Colgan  escaped  the  assassin’s  aim,  the  whole  contents  of  the  fire-arm  (slugs) 
having  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  gig.  An  alarm  was  immediately  given, 
and  the  Police  arrested,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  the  occurrence  took 
place,  a  man  named  Peter  Fagan,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Colgan,  whose  cattle  had 
been  seized  for  arrears  of  rent  a  few  days  before,  and  in  his  pockets  were 
found  some  slugs  and  gun-caps.  Mr.  Colgan  is  described  as  a  gentleman  “of 
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the  most  peaceable  and  charitable  character,  and  greatly  respected  in  the 
country.” 

A  Coroner’s  inquest  has  been  held  at  Barrctstown,  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
dare,  on  the  body  of  a  man,  which,  although  dressed  in  a  suite  of  frieze,  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  gentleman  named  AVilliain  Kennedy  Sullivan,  or 
who  passed  under  that  name,  who  stopped  at  Newbridge  for  some  months  in 
the  early  part  of  last  summer,  and  left  suddenly  in  July.  He  used  to  lead 
rather  an  odd  life,  and  received  at  intervals  considerable  sums  of  money  from 
Bath.  He  appeared  to  have  been  connected  with  the  turf,  and  stated  that 
he  was  connected  with  several  families,  especially  in  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  body  was  found  in  the  river  Lifl’ey, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition ;  and  was  clad  in  coarse  frieze,  it  is 
supposed  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  it  after  the  murder.  The  hands  are 
stated  to  be  very  small  and  smooth,  not  like  those  of  a  working  person,  and 
in  all  other  appearances  also  unlike  that  class.  The  skull  was  fractured,  and 
there  were  other  extensive  wounds  on  several  parts  of  the  body.  The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known.” 


/nrrigit  unit  (Cnlnninl. 

France. — There  has  been  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  Paris,  notable  both  in 
its  gestation  and  produce.  An  article  in  the  Const  it  utionnel  of  Saturday, 
entitled  ‘‘General  Changarnicr,”  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  ru¬ 
mours  which  preceded  it,  and  from  its  own  peculiar  tone.  It  was  whis¬ 
pered  during  most  of  last  week,  that  Dr.  Louis  Veron,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Constitutionnel,  was  elaborating  a  manifesto  “  on  General  Changar- 
nier”  ;  a  performance  which  should  drive  him  into  the  daylight  of  public 
opinion  with  plain  declarations  on  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  whether 
or  not  the  President’s  powers  shall  be  prolonged  beyond  the  four  years  of 
his  elected  office.  The  article  appeared ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  sustained 
eulogy  on  General  Changarnicr,  with  obvious  hints  that  he  is  bound  both 
by  honour  and  interest  to  support  the  hand  which  placed  him  in  his  high 
position ;  and  with  an  offer,  generally  deemed  as  unambiguous  as  it  could 
be  while  still  unofficial,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  opponent,  General  d’Haut- 
poul,  the  Minister  of  War,  as  the  price  of  his  adherence  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cause. 

“Everything  is  now  known,”  wrote  Dr.  Veron  :  “it  is  publicly  notorious 
that  a  disagreement  has  arisen  between  General  Changarnicr  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War.  Some  are  pleased  to  attribute  this  fact  to  puerile  causes  ;  but, 
in  our  opinion,  it  has  a  very  serious  cause.  General  d’Hautpoul,  in  his  ar¬ 
dour  to  do  well,  appears  to  study  anew  all  our  military  institutions,  like  cer¬ 
tain  savans  who  entertain  the  lofty  ambition  of  remodelling  science.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  General-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  Paris  does  not,  on  the 
contrary,  occupy  himself,  in  the  difficult  times  through  which  we  pass,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  discipline,  the  welfare  and  the  efficacy  of  our  regiments. 
General  Changarnicr  wishes  to  preserve  and  maintain;  the  Minister  of  War 
only  thinks  of  remaking  and  innovating.  It  is  not  two  enemies  who  are  in 
presence,  but  two  systems  which  oppose  each  other.  This  struggle  between 
two  convictions  has  its  inconveniences  and  its  dangers;  and  while  showing 
itself  grateful  for  the  zeal  and  good  offices  of  General  d’Hautpoul,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Power  may,  without  its  appearing  as  a  disgrace,  declare  itself  against 
the  one  of  these  two  systems  which  appears  to  be  the  least  in  harmony  with 
the  practical  wisdom  and  the  skilful  prudence  of  his  Government.  To  sum 
up — General  Changamier  holds  from  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  great  com¬ 
mand  he  possesses  ;  his  honour  is  the  guarantee  for  the  use  he  will  make  of  it. 
Between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  General  Changamier  there  is  a 
mutuality  of  feeling  and  of  danger.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  do  not  fear 
to  say  that  General  Changarnicr,  who  already  counts  more  than  one  service 
rendered,  will  powerfully  assist  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  saving 
France,  society,  and  civilization.” 

During  all  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the  “  Veron  manifesto  ”  was 
canvassed  by  the  organs  of  the  various  political  parties.  The  Assemblee 
Rationale,  which  is  said  to  represent  more  closely  than  any  other  journal 
the  opinions  of  General  Changamier,  seemed  “radiant  with  satisfaction”  ; 
it  declared  the  article  “a  serious  step  upon  the  ground  of  reconciliation” 
- — a  “pledge  to  the  national  representation” — “no  doubt  the  signal  of  a 
new  policy,  which  will  dedicato  itself  much  more  to  the  interests  and 
future  of  the  country  than  to  personal  calculations.”  Nevertheless,  Ge¬ 
neral  Changamier  himself  relaxed  not  one  whit  of  his  political  taciturnity. 
Dr.  Veron  and  the  rest  of  the  public  remained  as  ignorant  of  his  motives, 
and  of  his  especial  intentions  on  the  points  mooted,  as  before.  It  was 
stated,  indeed,  that  the  General  made  the  article  the  ostensible  cause  of  a 
more  profound  mystery  than  ever — implying  offence  at  the  implied 
doubts  ;  and  that  he  made  a  sarcastic  “  mot  ”  on  Dr.  Veron  himself, — 
pretending  to  inquire,  in  ignorance,  “  Qu’cst  ce  qu’il  veut  ce  pharma- 
cien  t  ”■ — as  if  he  were  apothecary,  instead  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  denouement,  on  Wednesday,  was  therefore  unexpected.  The 
Moniteur  of  that  day  announced  the  appointment  of  “  the  General  of  Di¬ 
vision  do  Schramm,  (Jean  Paul  Adam,)  President  of  the  Infantry  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  Minister  of  War,  in  the  room  of  General  d’Hautpoul,  whose 
resignation  has  been  accepted  ”  ;  and  it  further  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  “  the  General  of  Division  d’Hautpoul,  (Alphonse  Henry,)  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  People,”  to  be  “temporary  Governor-General  of  Al¬ 
geria,  in  the  room  of  General  Charon,  appointed  to  other  functions.” 

After  the  first  hours  of  surprise,  speculation  was  rife  on  the  bearing  of 
the  Ministerial  change  :  at  first  it  was  regarded  as  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  the  President  to  General  Changamier,  and  conversely  as  an 
infinite  accession  to  the  General’s  dignity  and  power  :  in  the  view  of 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  however,  the  “  apparent  victory  ” 
is  estimated  as  a  “real  weakening”  of  that  important  personage — 

“In  the  first  place,  the  translation  of  General  d’Hautpoul  to  the  Gover¬ 
norship  of  Algiers  is  precisely  what  the  Ex-Minister  has  been  continually 
soliciting.  Not  only  is  the  new  post  highly  lucrative  and  powerful,  but  it  is 
exactly  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  General  d’Hautpoul ;  who  gains  a  fair  field 
for  the  introduction  of  those,  endless  innovations  into  the  army  which  stir  so 
many  objections  and  discontents  at  home.  Thus  the  removal  of  General 
d’Hautpoul  is  no  disgrace  ;  while  it  disarms  General  Changamier  of  all  pre¬ 
text  for  waging  that  petty  war  of  opposition  on  points  of  military  form  and 
discipline  which  made  him  figure  as  an  important  personage  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and  kept  up  his  prestige  by  a  series  of  small 
triumphs  over  the  Government.  The  new  Minister  of  W ar,  General  Schramm, 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  turn  the  edge  of  General  Changamier’ s  opposition  : 
for  no  man  is  better  versed  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  War  Office  ;  on  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  he  is  certain  to  be  in  the  right ;  he  is  too  old  an  officer  to 
duck  to  an  upstart,  however  imperious ;  and  he  is  a  decided  Bouapartist. 
....  On  the  whole,  this  appointment  must  be  regarded  as  an  important 
step  gained  by  Louis  Napoleon.  Under  the  specious  mask  of  a  personal  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  Paris,  a  Minister  of  more  weight 
and  tact,  equally  devoted  to  the  President,  has  replaced  General  d’Hautpoul. 


Changamier,  having  no  longer  any  pretext  for  his  boutades  of  insolence, 
will  be  reduced  to  a  passive  part,  which  will  undermine  much  of  his  im¬ 
portance.  He  will  grow  daily  better  friends  with  the  President ;  and  in  all 
probability,  and  on  the  pretext  of  avoiding  conflicts,  he  will,  as  he  did  hi  the 
matter  of  the  dotation,  step  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  procure  from  the  As¬ 
sembly  the  prolongation  of  the  powers  of  Louis  Napoleon.” 

The  decree  of  the  Moniteur  appoints  General  d’llautpoul  as  temporaiy 
Governor  of  the  African  colony.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  no  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  People  can  receive  a  mission  which  detains  him  more 
than  six  months  away  from  the  legislative  sittings.  General  d’Hautpoul 
■will  therefore  have  to  return  within  that  period  to  Paris,  and  will  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  receive  a  fresh  lease  of  office. 

It  is  stated  in  well-informed  quarters  that  there  is  no  intention  of  moot¬ 
ing  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  until  after  May  1851, 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  If  such  be  the  ease,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  said  against  the  legality  of  the  measure. — Correspondent  of 
the  Times. 

The  Debuts  announces  two  new  works  with  significant  titles  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Guizot,  to  be  published  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  first  is 
entitled  “Monk;  Fall  of  the  Republic,  and  Reestablishment  of  the 
Monarchy  in  England,  in  1660.”  The  second  is  “  Washington ;  Founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Germany. — Though  apparently  with  a  slight  recession,  political  mat¬ 
ters  in  Ilesse-Casscl  are  said  to  remain  in  the  same  position  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  with  rather  improved  prospects  for  Constitutionalism  :  perhaps  the 
actual  gain  to  Constitutionalism  is  that  the  Elector  has  simply  paused.  M. 
Elwers,  whose  second  visit  to  the  Elector  with  good  hopes  of  superseding 
51.  Hasscnpflug  we  mentioned  last  week,  was  himself  soon  dismissed — 
his  terms  could  not  bo  stomached ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  yet  a  third  time ;  so  the  fallen  hopes  again  rose.  In  addition,  it  is 
reported,  both  from  Wilhelmsbad  and  from  Berlin,  that  the  Elector  has 
written  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  advice — “  cordial  advice  ”  ;  and  the 
Prussian  reports  complete  the  intelligence  by  placing  an  answer  in  tho 
mouth  of  the  Prussian  Ministry,  which  counsels  the  dismissal  of  the  un¬ 
popular  Hassenpflug,  and  then,  not  submission  to  the  States,  but  a  re¬ 
ference  of  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Of  course  the  arbiters  could  only 
be  Prussia  and  Austria,  with  perhaps  Bavaria  and  another  state  of  the 
Confederation,  for  German  decency’s  sake.  The  rumours  that  an  “un¬ 
derstanding  ”  has  been  come  to,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  on  this 
question,  are  connected  with  the  present  visit  of  the  young  Emperor  to 
Bregenz,  in  the  Tyrol ;  where  he  is  met  by  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtcmburg,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 

United  States. — The  advices  from  New  York  extend  to  the  12th  in¬ 
stant.  The  subject  engaging  most  attention  in  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union  is  that  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  owners  of  slaves  es¬ 
caped  and  resident  in  the  North.  From  the  picturesque  accounts  of  the 
London  daily  journals  one  would  suppose  that  a  very  terrible  excitement, 
threatening  general  resistance  to  the  civil  power,  and  even  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  aggressive  South,  is  already  on  foot.  Meetings  have  been 
held  at  which  violent  speeches  were  made,  especially  by  Negroes — many 
speeches,  indeed,  which  went  to  a  ludicrous  extreme  in  melodramatic 
style  and  mode  of  delivery  :  but  the  Leading  Journal  follows  its  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  highly-coloured  incidents  with  the  remark — “  Appa¬ 
rently,  no  worse  result  was  expected  than  an  improvement  in  the  police, 
which  at  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  of  the  Union  is  scanty’  and  in 
efficient.”  Our  own  files  of  the  American  papers  do  not  portray  matters 
as  at  all  startling.  It  was  stated  last  week  that  a  vast  number  of  slaves 
were  flying  to  the  Canadian  frontier — Frederick  Douglas  among  the 
number  ;  but  this  statement  is  now  modified,  and  the  explanation  is  given 
that  neither  are  the  Southern  men  so  incautious  as  to  propose  public 
seizures  in  the  old  Pilgrim  States,  nor  will  any  escaped  slaves  there  need 
to  do  anything  more  than  provide  for  their  ransom  at  moderate  and  even 
nominal  sums.  It  is  said  that  Frederick  Douglas  has  already  been  “  paid 
for  ”;  and  that  subscriptions  have  already  been  raised  in  New  York  for 
the  redemption  of  more  than  forty  other  escaped  slaves  there  resident, 

British  Guiana.- — The  advocates  of  self-government  in  the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  have  had  their  energies  stimulated  by  the  tone  of  an 
official  correspondence  between  the  local  and  the  home  authorities,  which 
the  Governor  laid  before  the  Court  of  Policy  on  the  18th  September.  It 
would  seem  from  papers  extending  to  the  27th  September,  that  Governor 
Barkly  had  represented  to  Earl  Grey7  that  “four- fifths  of  the  community 
are  opposed  to  reform,”  but  that  he  and  Earl  Grey  had  propounded,  and 
in  some  sort  agreed  upon,  apian  of  reform  which  would  “simply7  enlarge 
the  College  of  Electors  by  a  number  not  named,”  and  “limit  the  term  of 
service  of  the  members  to  a  period  not  specified.”  “An  additional  plan, 
put  forward  as  a  possibility  by  Governor  Barkly,  is  the  assumption  into 
the  Court  of  Policy  of  the  Mayor  of  Georgetown,  as  a  sort  of  cx  officio 
elective  member ;  a  change  of  the  qualification  of  the  elective  members 
of  that  Court ;  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Financial  Representa¬ 
tives  from  six  to  ten.” 

On  the  publication  of  these  proposals,  a  special  committee  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Association  considered  them,  and  unanimously  refused  their  sanc¬ 
tion.  They  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Governor  and  Court  of  Policy, 
praying  them  “  not  to  sanction  any  measures  ”  founded  on  them ;  “  but 
on  the  contrary,”  to  “  altogether  abstain  from  legislation  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  constitutional  reform,  until  your  Excellency  and  ho¬ 
nourable  Court  shall  be  prepared  to  adopt  as  the  main  principle  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  such  legislation,  the  substitution  for  the  existing  legislative  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  colony  of  an  Elective  Council  and  House  of  Assembly7, 
based  on  a  system  of  full,  free,  and  direct  popular  representation.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  Committee  of  the  Association  issued  an  address  to  the 
colonists,  justifying  this  step,  and  stating  at  large  their  views  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  on  the  minute  with 
which  the  Governor  accompanied  it  on  laying  it  before  the  Court  of 
Policy.  Their  address  clearly  and  succinctly  sums  up  the  reasons  against 
the  proposals — • 

“  Firstly,  The  Governor  will  still  preside  both  in  the  Court  of  Policy  and 
the  Combined  Court ;  and  thus  the  well-known  and  most  objectionable  in¬ 
fluence  which  ho  commands  by  his  position  in  this  respect  will  be  altoge¬ 
ther  unimpaired. 

“  Secondly,  Ho  will  still,  in  the  Court  of  Policy,  possess  the  power  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  introduction  or  stopping  the  progress  of  any  measure  whatso¬ 
ever. 

“  Thirdly,  Even  if  the  elective  section  of  the  Court  of  Policy  should  be 
increased  to  six,  the  Governor’s  double  vote  (for  he  has  two  voices — see  Tlan 
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of  Redress — and  not  a  casting-v  to)  will  still  enable  him,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  four  other  official  members,  to  prevent  the  elective  section  from 
carrying  any  measure  moved  by  them,  of  which  he  may  not  choose,  011  his 
own  responsibility,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or  stop  tlie  progress. 

“  Fourthly,  This  addition  of  a  mere  unit  does  not  affect  the  advantage 
which  the  Governor  derives  from  the  smallness  of  the  entire  number  of  the 
Court,  and  which — the  official  section  being  always  at  his  command — he 
would,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  defection  of  a  single  elective  member,  still 
possess,  of  commanding  a  majority. 

“  Fifthly,  The  right  which  the  Governor  undoubtedly  has,  of  at  any  time 
adjourning  the  Court  of  Policy  either  for  a  definite  period  or  sine  die,— and 
the  enormous  amount  of  power  involved  in  which  requires  no  comment  to 
make  it  obvious, — will  not  be  affected  by  the  changes  suggested. 

“Sixthly,  No  change  is  proposed  in  that  indefensible  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  of  sitting  with  closed  doors ;  a  practice  which,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  many  other  evil  results,  shields  individual  members  from  public  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  votes  and  acts. 

“  Seventhly,  As  regards  the  Combined  Court,  if  the  number  of  Financial 
Representatives,  instead  of  being  increased  by  four,  were  increased  fiftyfold, 
the  Governor — still  claiming  the  veto,  and  still  possessing  the  power  prac¬ 
tically  to  enforce  that  veto,  (however  his  exercise  of  it  may  be  resisted,) 
either  by  adjourning  the  Court  for  such  period  as  may  suit  his  own  purpose, 
or  by  adjourning  it  sine  die,  and  reassembling  it  when  most  convenient  for 
his  designs — would  possess  the  same  unlimited  power  as  he  now  wields,  of 
thwarting  the  views  of  the  Colonial  members,  and  of  ultimately  working  out 
his  own  ends. 

“  In  short,  the  slightest  reflection  makes  it  perfectly  evident,  that  while 
the  changes  suggested  by  Earl  Grey  and  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  are 
intended  to  assume  an  appearance  of  liberal  progress,  they  leave  altogether 
untouched  the  most  striking  evils  of  our  present  system,  and  especially  the 
practically  absolute  dominion  which  the  Governor  has  it  in  his  power  at  all 
times  to  exercise  over  the  legislative  and  financial  institutions  of  the  colony.” 

Upon  these  grounds,  they  justify  the  rejection  in  toto  of  the  Governor’s 
plans ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  they  recapitulate  the  “  advantages  of  the 
Reform  movement  if  the  Governor  should  carry  his  plans  into  exe¬ 
cution.”  The  recapitulation  affords  one  a  forecast  of  the  character  which 
the  news  from  this  colony  will  bear  for  some  considerable  period  of  the 
future. 

“If  we  have  a  new  College  of  Electors,  a  new  qualification  for  members  of 
the  Court  of  Policy,  the  Mayor  of  Georgetown  as  an  additional  member  of 
the  Court,  and  four  additional  Financial  Representatives,  there  must  be  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  College  of  Electors.  Let  the  Reformers  elect,  as 
they  have  it  in  their  power  even  with  the  present  franchise  to  elect,  every 
new  member  :  with  this  change  in  the  College  of  Electors,  there  must  be  a 
new  election  of  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy  ;  with  all  the  electors  Re¬ 
former's,  and  with  a  change  in  the  qualification,  we  will  also  have  five  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Reform  leaders  members  of  the  Court,  while  the  Mayor  of 
Georgetown,  as  the  sixth,  is  sure  to  be  on  the  Liberal  side  :  there  must  be 
a  dissolution  of  the  College  of  Financial  Representatives — the  Reform  voters 
will  elect  ten  Reformers  for  their  new  Representatives ;  and  though  all  this 
may  not  give  to  the  Reformers  the  power  to  enforce  their  demands  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  overpowering  force  at  the  command  of  the  Governor,  still  it 
will  in  no  way  better  hit  position,  and  will  most  strikingly  denote  the  strength 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  thorough  reform.” 

New  South  Wales. — The  latest  papers  received  from  Sydney,  (which 
are  hut  scattered  numbers  of  the  file,  however,)  reach  to  the  1st  of  August. 
They  communicate  the  significant  fact  that  Dr.  Lang  has  carried  his 
election  for  the  capital,  as  its  representative  in  the  Legislative  Council : 
he  polled.  970  votes  to  the  945  votes  polled  by  his  opponent,  Mr.  Holden. 

China.— The  fuller  accounts  added  this  week  to  the  telegraphic  an¬ 
nouncement  which  last  week  anticipated  the  Indian  mail,  do  not  contain 
more  than  one  marked  feature  of  intelligence.  The  China  O-vtrland  Mail 
has  a  statement  that  “  the  province  of  Kwang-si  [in  the  South]  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  theatre  of  a  serious  outbreak ;  but  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
unsubdued  tribes,  or  of  the  banditti  who  infest  its  borders,  is  not  very 
clearly  ascertained.”  Kwang-si  contains  many  tribes,  or  more  properly 
small  nations,  which  have  to  this  day  maintained  a  quasi  independence  of 
the  present.  Mantehoo  dynasty ;  and  for  some  year's  past  there  have  been 
extensive  bodies  of  men  there  in  open  warfare  with  the  Pekin  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  “  rebels,”  as  the  Chinese  officials  call  them,  have  lately  ob¬ 
tained  important  advantages  over  the  Imperial  troops,  and  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  vastly  increased  their  own  numbers.  They  are  said  to  be 
50,000  strong,  and  to  be  skilfully  guided  by  Lei-tseng-pang,  who  assumes 
the  title  borne  by  the  highest  Tartar  generals,  and  declares  himself  to  he 
“  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  exterminate  the  Tsing  (the  present  Man- 
tchoo)  and  to  restore  the  Ming  (the  former  Chinese)  dynasty.”  It  is  said 
that  strong  parties  of  his  advanced  guard  have  entered  Kwang-tung,  and 
approached  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Canton. 

Some  months  since  we  gave  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Hongkong- 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  on  the  changes  working  in  the  great 
social  fabric  of  the  Chinese  nation  :  the  same  correspondent  sends  now, 
under  date  the  24th  August,  some  further  facts  and  speculations  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  connexion  with  this  military  movement. 

“  I  informed  you  of  the  circumstances  of  the  present  Emperor’s  elevation 
to  the  Celestial  throne,  and  also  gave  you  the  opinions  and  projects  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers.  The  information  then  given  has 
been  proved  correct.  The  position  of  Keying,  his  presumption,  his  offence  to 
the  new  Monarch,  and  his  disgrace,  were  faithfully  narrated.  The  hinted 
advance  of  the  literati,  the  general  dissatisfaction  prevalent  in  China, 
and  the  demand  for  reform,  are  now  manifesting  themselves.  The  principles 
of  Socialism  are  progressing,  and  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
civil  strife  shall  have  torn  the  empire  in  pieces.  A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  pre¬ 
diction,  encouraged  by  the  literati,  has  gained  ground  amongst  the  higher 
classes  at  Peldn,  that  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the  present  cycle  will  be  ushered 
in  (February  1,  1851)  with  a  change  in  the  dynasty  which  now  with  an  iron 
hand  rules  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  Suck  an  issue  is  not  improbable ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  very  generally  believed  at  Pekin,  as  I  leam  from  trust¬ 
worthy  sources.  The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  this  great  revolution 
is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  period  above  noted.  Already  the  hydra-headed 
monster  rebellion  has  raised  its  head — the  work  of  revolution  lias  begun  in 
the  province  of  Kwang-si,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kwang-tung,  in  which  Canton 
is  situated ;  and  it  is  understood  amongst  the  literati  that  the  present  is 
merely  a  demonstration  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  mass,  and  to 
provoke  inquiry  into  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  existing  Go¬ 
vernment.  Indeed,  it  is  said  the  rebels  have  reached  to  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Canton,  carrying  all  before  them.  The  party  put  for¬ 
ward  as  generalissimo  is  named  Lei-tseng-pang ;  and  no  secret  is  made 
that  the  object  of  the  movement  is  to  dethrone  the  reigning  Monarch, 
and  to  establish  a  native  or  Christian  dynasty.  The  Chinese  authorities 
have  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  rebellion  in  vain  ;  it  makes  way  despite 
all  their  efforts,  and  several  officers  of  moderate  distinction  have  fallen  in  the 


conflicts.  The  progress  of  the  insurgents  is  marked  by  plunder,  originating 
with  the  rabble — Socialists  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  Republiquc  ltougo ; 
who  are  not  encouraged  by  the  literati.  This  movement  has  been  foreseen 
for  months ;  it  was  first  outwardly  displayed  at  the  new  year  in  February 
last  ;  and  for  not  having  successfully  cheeked  it  in  the  bud,  Sue,  the  Impe- 
J  rial  Commissioner  at  Canton,  has  been  degraded  by  the  loss  of  four  steps.  To 
[  stem  the  current  is  almost  impossible ;  it  is  daily  acquiring  strength,  and 
I  the  Tartar  Monarch  must  either  yield  reform  or  descend  from  his  imperial 
dignity.  From  an  accredited  source  I  leam  that  clubs  are  being  formed  in 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  in  principle,  object,  and  mode  of 
action,  resemble  the  great  political  unions  so  mtimidative  to  the  Ministry  on 
the  cry  of  Reform  in  England :  it  is  also  said  that  an  oath  is  taken  by  the 
|  members  abjuring  the  Tsing  dynasty,  and  binding  all  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  design.” 


Biisrrllnurnns. 


There  are  now  two  Vice-Chancellorships  vacant ;  one  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  August  last,  and  the  other  by  the  recent  resignation  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wigram,  on  account  of  continued  indisposition.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  one  Vice-Chancellor  will  only  he  appointed  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  two  Judges  whose  offices  have  thus  become  vacant.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  who  is  to  he  appointed,  will  he  enabled 
to  keep  down  the  business  of  the  court,  even  assuming  that  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  will  be  exclusively  engaged  in  hearing  appeals. — Times. 

AATe  believe  we  are  not  premature  in  announcing  that  the  vacant  office 
of  Vice-Chancellor  has  been  conferred  on  Baron  Rolfe.  With  respect  to 
the  two  Vice-Chancellorships,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  of  5 
Viet.  c.  5,  s.  10,  under  which  the  two  last  Vice-Chancellors  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  provides,  that  upon  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  first  appointed,  it  shall  be  filled  up  ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  the 
one  second  appointed,  it  shall  not  be  filled  up.  Independently,  therefore, 
of  the  question  of  any  further  necessity  for  two  Vice-Chancellors,  as  the 
law  stands,  one  appointment  only  can  now  he  made.  The  question  of 
continuing  three  Vice-Chancellors  is  one  altogether  for  the  Legislature  ; 
hut  we  believe  no  proposal  to  that  effect  will  he  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  pressure  of  Equity  business,  which  called  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  act,  having  very  materially  diminished. — Globe,  Oct.  24. 

The  late  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  James  Wigram,  has  retired  upon  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  35007  ;  being  the  amount  to  which  a  Vice-Chancellor,  either 
resigning  after  a  service  of  fifteen  years  or  disabled  by  permanent  in¬ 
firmity  from  exercising  the  judicial  functions,  is,  under  the  5th  A'  ict.  cap. 
5,  s.  36,  entitled.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  Sir  J arnes  to  continue  his 
services  to  the  public ;  hut  the  impaired  condition  of  his  eyesight  pre¬ 
vented  the  gratification  of  that  honourable  wish.  His  case  was  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  admitted  by  the  Law  Officers  to  ho  one  within  the  provision  of 
the  statute  as  to  permanent  infirmity. — Globe,  Oct.  25. 

AVe  believe  that,  there  is  no  foundation  for  a  paragraph  of  a  morning 
contemporary  [the  Herald']  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  resignation 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  [in  favour  of  Sir  John  Romilly].  AVe  are 
happy  to  hear  that  Lord  Langdale’s  health  has  greatly  improved,  and 
affords  hopes  that  he  will  long  he  able  for  the  performance  of  his  high 
judicial  functions. — Globe. 


The  Governorship  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Military  College  at 
Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  has  become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Ephraim  Stannus,  C.B.  The  appointment,  which  is  one  of 
considerable  value,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the 
1  Company.— Times. 

General  Sir  John  Grey  is  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Presidency.  The  gallant  officer,  we  believe,  does  not  possess  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  and  it  is  supposed  he  will  take  the  command  in  his  ami- 
1  chair.  This  is  the  second  nomination  of  a  Grey  within  the  last  fortnight. 
It  is  really  wrong  to  the  Elliots. — Daily  News. 

Advices  from  St.  Helena  to  the  31st  of  August  announce  the  death, 
after  some  months’  illness,  of  the  Governor,  Major-General  Sir  Patrick 
Ross. 

AATe  hear  that  no  Major-General  has  been  found  who  will  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  at  Hongkong  ;  the  emolument  being  upon  too  low  a 
scale,  compared  with  the  risk  of  climate  and  the  expenses  attending  the 
command. — United  Service  Gazette. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  died  on  Tuesday,  at  Alderley  Park  in  Che¬ 
shire,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four.  John  Thomas  Stanley,  first 
Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
sixth  Baronet,  by  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Owen  of  Pen- 
hoos,  Anglesea;  and  was  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Ho 
succeeded  to  his  father’s  Baronetcy  in  1807,  and  was  raised  to  the  Peer¬ 
age  by  his  party,  the  Whigs,  in  1839.  His  eldest  son,  Edward  John 
Stanley,  had  already  (in  1848)  been  called  to  the  Upper  House,  as  Baron 
Eddisbury. 

There  is  a  rumour  current  that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  dire  calamity,  the  entire  loss  of  his  hearing.  For  some  time  one 
of  Sir  Edward’s  ears  has  been  defective,  and  it  is  stated  that  whilst  re¬ 
cently  undergoing  an  operation  at  an  aurist’s  in  town,  Sir  Edward  sud¬ 
denly  lost  the  use  of  both  ears,  and  has  been  in  a  very  desponding  way 
ever  since. — Lincolnshire  Times. 


AVe  have  learned  from  a  private  source,  that  on  Friday  last,  two  of  the 
carrier-pigeons  taken  by  Sir  John  Ross  when  he  left  the  port  of  Ayr,  and 
some  of  which  were  to  be  despatched  home  in  the  event  of  his  cither 
finding  Sir  John  Franklin  or  being  frozen  in,  arrived  at  Ayr,  finding 
their  way  at  once  to  the  dovecot  which  they  occupied  previous  to  being 
taken  away.  The  birds,  we  understand,  arrived  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other  ;  but  neither  of  them,  we  regret  to  be  informed,  conveyed  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  note  of  any  kind.  One  of  them,  indeed,  which 
may  have  had  some  document  attached,  was  found  to  be  considerably  mu¬ 
tilated — its  legs  having  apparently  been  shot  away.  The  time  thej’’  were 
liberated  by  Sir  John  Ross  is  of  course  uncertain;  but,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  well-known  powers  of  flight  possessed  by  the  carrier- 
pigeon,  it  cannot  have  been  very  long  since  they  left  our  gallant  country¬ 
man.  The  arrival  of  authentic  news  from  the  Arctic  regions  will  he 
looked  forward  to  with  additional  anxiety,  from  the  probability  which 
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has  now  arisen  that  some  tidings  may  have  been  heard  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin.  Independent,  however,  of  the  interest  which  otherwise  attaches  to 
the  extraordinary  flight  of  the  pigeons,  it  will  be  regarded  by  naturalists 
as  a  most  remarkable  incident.  We  do  not  recollect  of  any  parallel  to  it. 
The  distance  the  creatures  must  have  traversed  cannot  be  far  short  of 
2000  miles ;  and  as  they  travel  by  sight  and  not  by  scent,  the  fact  is  the 
more  extraordinary.  Sir  John  Ross,  we  believe,  took  five  pigeons  with 
him  ;  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  stated,  in  the  last  accounts  re¬ 
ceived  of  him,  to  have  been  at  that  time  all  alive  :  so  that  there  are  still 
three  to  be  accounted  for. — Glasgow  Mail ,  Oct.  22. 

A  paragraph  in  the  Ayr  Advertiser  states  more  particularly,  that  the 
flight  of  pigeons  taken  out  consisted  of  two  pairs,  a  young  pair  and  an  old 
pail- ;  that  the  young  ones  were  to  be  sent  home  when  Sir  J ohn  Ross  went 
into  his  winter  quarters,  and  the  old  ones  if  ho  found  Sir  John  Franklin  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  young  ones  which  have  returned.  It  is  thought  that 
they  were  first  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Annanhill  on  the  1 3th  of  the 
month,  but  their  cote  was  closed.  One  was  caught  at  Annick  last  Friday, 
and  the  other  is  stifl  at  large. 


The  lately- announced  official  resolution  to  give  to  the  American  steam¬ 
ships  a  share  of  the  transatlantic  postage,  is  now  formally  promulgated 
by  the  following  Post-office  notice  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  week— 

“  Henceforward  all  letters  and  newspapers  for  the  United  States,  if  not 
directed  to  be  otherwise  sent,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  first  packet,  whether 
British  or  United  States,  which  is  despatched  after  they  are  posted.  Letters 
specially  directed  by  British  packet  or  by  United  States’  packet,  or  by  any 
particular  vessel  named,  will  be  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
thus  expressed  by  the  writers.  The  postage  on  letters  and  newspapers  is 
precisely  the  same — letter's,  Is.  per  half  ounce,  optional,  and  newspapers  1  cl. 
each — the  latter  must  be  prepaid — whether  they  are  conveyed  by  the  British 
or  United  States’  packets.” 

The  Government  authorities  are  now  deliberating  as  to  what  port  shall 
he  selected  for  landing  and  embarking  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mails, 
which  arc  about  to  be  conveyed  for  30,000 1.  a  year  by  a  screw  steam- 
packet  company.  There  appears  not  much  doubt  but  what  a  Southern  or 
South-western  port  will  be  selected  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mail-packet 
station,  and  that  either  Plymouth  or  Southampton  will  be  chosen.  The 
former  port  would  be  preferred  by  the  contractors,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Government.  If  Southampton  be  chosen,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  expensive  and  troublesome  Post-office  and  Admiralty  depart¬ 
ments  for  superintending  the  landing  and  embarking  of  foreign  mails  are 
already  established  there,  on  account  of  that  port  being  the  packet  station 
for  the  mails  to  and  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  Brazil,  the 
Pacific,  America,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. — Daily  News. 

The  Cabinet,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  assembled  till  the  6th  of 
next  month,  met  yesterday,  at  a  veiy  short  notice,  on  a  question  of  con¬ 
siderable  urgency.  The  disgraceful  conduct  of  Prussia  in  helping  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  not  only  in  spite  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Denmark,  but  actually  under  cover  of  the  treaty  and  by  means  of  it,  has 
led  to  a  very  natural — we  might  almost  say  legitimate — consequence  The 
Governments  of  Russia  and  of  France  have  jointly  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  this  country,  that  the  three  Powers  shall  peremp¬ 
torily  require  Prussia  to  fulfil  her  recent  engagement  with  Denmark, 
and  withdraw  the  support  she  still  continues  to  give  to  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  army.  In  the  event  of  Prussia  hesitating  to  comply 
with  this  reasonable  demand,  Russia  and  France  are  prepared  to 
back  it,  not  by  an  unprofitable  march  to  the  territory  under  dispute, 
but  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  thoir  tastes — by  an  invasion  of  the  Sile¬ 
sian  provinces  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rhenish  on  the  other. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  they  require  the  cooperation  of  England  in 
the  remonstrance  with  Prussia,  without  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  move 
at  present.  The  answer  of  the  British  Government  may  perhaps  be  anti¬ 
cipated.  It  declines  to  join  with  Russia  . and  France  in  such  a  note  as  we 
have  described,  but  proposes  that  afl  three  Powers  shall  separately  remon¬ 
strate  with  Prussia  on  her  present  breach  of  faith  with  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  their  triple  remonstrances  will  be  of  more  avail  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  diplomacy  that  has  been  lavished  on  this  affair,  is  a  question  on 
which  we  will  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion;  ....  Both  Russia  and 
France  have  lately  been  doing  some  knighterrantry  of  a  most  thankless 
and  disagreeable  character,  and  it  is  very  natural  they  should  begin  to 
think  Europe  rather  in  their  debt.  The  two  provinces  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  [Prussian  Silesia,  and  her  Rhenish  provinces]  would  be  very  ap¬ 
propriate  guerdons  for  our  two  great  Conservative  neighbours  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  Paris. — Times ,  Oct.  24. 


The  Hereford  Times  publishes  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Mr  Bailey, 
M.P.  for  Herefordshire,  by  his  brother,  Lieutenant  John  Bailey,  R.N., 
which  is  at  once  interesting  as  a  narrative  of  daring  nautical  exploits, 
and  somewhat  instructive  as  to  the  new  relations  in  which  we  seem  to  be 
tacitly  placed  by  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

“  Rio,  June  28. 

“  My  dear  Joe — I  have  got  much  to  tell  you,  and  hope  it  may  lead  to 
promotion ;  and  therefore  this  letter  is  almost,  I  may  say,  a  business  one. 
When  I  was  ordered  out  to  Brazil,  Admiral  Dundas  wrote  to  me  saying  he 
hoped  I  should  take  many  slavers,  and  get  my  promotion  for  so  doing,  as 
Crofton  of  the  Rifleman  has.  The  Rifleman  has  been  out  here  eighteen 
months,  and  has  taken  three  empty  and  one  half-full  slaver.  I  had  only 
been  on  the  station  five  days  when  I  captured  my  third  ;  the  last  of  which 
was  from  within  pistol-shot  of  a  battery  manned  and  loaded.  We  arrived 
off  Rio  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  in  sight  of  the  harbour  captured  a 
slaver.  We  then  went  in  to  report  ourselves  to  the  Admiral,  replenish, 
and  provision  after  our  long  passage ;  but  as  the  Admiral  was  cruising 
outside,  I  was  ordered  ■  ut  again  immediately  to  report  myself,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  destroy  the  slaver,  whi  •  i  v.  as  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  to 
sea ;  we  sank  her  that  night.  Whilst  look.ng  for  the  Admiral  on  the 
night  of  the  20th,  we  captured  a  seeo  i  1  slaver ;  and  she  being  a  fine 
sound  vessel,  despatched  her  to  St.  Helena  for  adjudication.  We  then 
returned  to  Rio  ;  but  being  informed  where  the  Admiral  was,  again  went 
in  quest  of  him  immediately,  found  him  that  morning,  viz.  the  22d.  It 
had  hitherto  been  unlawful  to  take  slave- vessels  out  of  Brazilian  ports ; 
but  I  had  brought  out  despatches  for  the  Admiral,  ordering  him  to  take  them 
out  of  their  ports  when  it  could  be  done  without  successful  resistance  being 
opposed.  Now,  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  I  had  that  morning  obtained  in¬ 
formation  of  a  notorious  fellow  lying  in  a  port  about  eighty  miles  off,  and  at 
once  obtained  the  Admiral’s  leave  to  go  and  take  the  first  shine  off  the  new 
order.  Mind  you,  it  was  ticklish  work ;  for  Mr.  Hu  Ison,  the  British  Minis¬ 


ter  at  the  Brazilian  Court,  tells  me  nothing  could  be  better  as  it  has  ended ; 
but  that  if  blood  had  been  drawn  between  the  Brazilian  troops  and  my  men, 
the  whole  responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  As  we  had  not 
been  more  than  half  an  hour  in  Rio,  we  had  not  had  time  to  revictual,  water, 
or  coal,  and  had  therefore  only  half  a  day’s  water,  two  days’  bread,  and  about 
fifteen  tons  of  coal  remaining  ;  we  therefore  went  on  two  pints  of  water  a 
day,  and  started  on  our  mission.  I  arrived  off  the  port  of  Macahi  at  half¬ 
past  three  p.  in.  on  the  23d.  We  observed  our  friend  moored  with  four  stout 
chain-cables,  ready  for  sea,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  an  eight-gun  battery, 
and  lying  immediately  under  the  guns.  The  boats  were  sent  to  examine  her  ; 
who  found  no  captain  or  papers,  but  a  regular  slave-deck ;  and  the  beach 
was  crowded  with  ruffians,  banging  off  muskets  in  all  directions.  AVhilst 
the  officer  was  searching,  a  body  of  soldiers  marched  into  the  battery  and 
loaded  the  guns :  my  young  officer  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  act,  therefore 
dropped  his  prize,  and  returned  for  further  orders.  I  "therefore  went  away  in 
a  four-oared  boat  to  speak  to  the  commandant  of  the  battery,  and  see  if 
it  was  practicable  to  get  her  out.  It  was  now  dusk ;  and  as  I  walked  up 
the  bank  to  the  office,  a  fellow  let  fly  a  musket  close  to  my  head,  out  of  a 
hedge.  I,  however,  did  my  business  with  the  officer,  and  went  on  board 
to  examine  her  myself :  she  was  a  perfect  little  beauty,  called  the  Polka, 
but  as  palpable  a  rogue  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  therefore  wished  them 
good  evening,  and  returned  on  board,  steamed  out  a  little  way  to  trick 
them,  and  having  cleared  for  action  and  loaded  with  grape  and  canister, 
manned  the  boats,  towed  them  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  schooner  and. 
fort,  then  cast  them  off,  as  there  was  not  water  for  the  ship  to  approach 
any  nearer.  I  gave  my  men  in  the  boats  orders  not  to  fire  even  if  their 
vessels  or  boats  were  struck,  but  to  reserve  their  fire  until  some  of  them 
had  received  personal  injury,  when  in  self-defence  they  were  to  return  it ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  so  I  had  intended  to  open  on  the  fort, 
which  I  suspect  would  very  soon  have  been  cleared,  for  we  were  within 
short  musket-range,  loaded  as  I  told  you.  The  boats  dashed  alongside 
the  slaver  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  battery,  whilst  a  perfect  blaze  of 
muskets  and  rockets  was  going  on  around  them,  though  at  so  cautious  a 
distance  that  no  one  was  touched.  Presently,  in  the  moonlight,  we  saw 
her  sails  dropped,  the  cables  were  slipped,  and  out  she  shot  like  an  arrow. 
Directly  she  did  so  bang  went  the  first  gun  from  the  battery,  which  went 
far  over  the  mark ;  and  then  a  second, — it  splashed  them  from  head  to 
foot;  a  third  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  by  that  time  she  had  run  across 
our  bows;  and  directly  she  had  done  so  we  steamed  in  across  the  lme  of 
fire,  which  immediately  ceased,  and,  giving  them  three  good  cheers,  as 
the  only  return  for  their  shot,  dashed  oft’  to  sea  together,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour.  It  was  the  work  of  ten  minutes,  and  was  done  with¬ 
out  our  even  snapping  a  cap.  We  then  put  all  the  remaining  bread  we  had 
on  board  the  prize,  borrowing  some  water  from  her — for  we  had  not  a  drop  left — 
and,  packing  her  off  to  St.  Helena,  returned  to  the  Admiral,  who  was  pleased 
beyond  measure,  and  ordered  us  into  Rio,  to  provision,  fuel,  and  water.  This 
is  unprecedented.  W e  had  captured  two  slavers  before  our  reporting  ourselves 
to  the  Admiral ;  and  in  five  days  had  captured  three  slavers,  and  that  before 
her  provisioning,  and  with  merely  the  remnant  of  fuel  we  brought  out 
from  England.  Furthermore,  the  very  first  day  the  new  order  was  issued 
about  taking  them  out  of  the  ports  when  practicable,  we  have  taken  one  of 
their  crack  craft,  from  under  the  very  nose  of  a  manned  and  loaded  battery, 
and  that  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Now,  Joe,  if  they  have  given 
Crofton  his  promotion  for  taking  four  vessels  in  eighteen  months,  I  think  I 
deserve  mine  for  taking  three  in  five  days — I  assure  you  it  was  not  from 
chance,  but  from  right  hard  work.  We  had,  since  coming  on  the  station, 
examined  seventeen  vessels ;  and  when  we  arrived  in  Rio  this  time,  I  had 
not  been  in  bed,  or  had  my  clothes  off,  for  nine  days  and  nights.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  my  men  were  fairly  done  up.  The  Brazilians  are  furious — they  de¬ 
clare  that  their  only  treatment  of  us  shall  be  the  knife  and  the  musket ;  and 
their  threats  are  not  empty  ones.  The  Rifleman  had  a  volley  poured  into 
one  boat’s  crew,  which  killed  one  man  dead ;  and  the  whole  party  would 
have  been  murdered,  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  presence  of  mind.  The 
Cormorant  had  three  men  killed  in  the  street  of  Rio  by  being  thrown  out  of 
a  window.  We  are  therefore  close  prisoners,  and  never  think  of  going  any¬ 
where.” 


Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Letter  o  f  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IN,  establish¬ 
ing  an  Episcopal  Hierarchy  in  England. 

“  Ad  perpetuam  rel  memoriam.” 

“  The  power  of  governing  the  universal  Church  intrusted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  has  maintained  for  centuries  in  the  Apostolic  see  the  admirable  solicitude 
with  which  it  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  the 
earth,  and  provides  with  zeal  for  its  progress.  Thus  has  been  accomplished 
the  design  of  its  Divine  founder ;  who,  by  establishing  a  chief,  has  in  his 
profound  wisdom  insured  the  safety  of  the  Church  unto  the  uttermost  time. 
The  effect  of  this  solicitude  has  been  felt  in  most  nations,  and  amongst  these 
is  the  noble  kingdom  of  England.  History  proves  that  after  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  Christian  religion  was  carried  into  Great  Britain,  where  it 
flourished  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  :  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  that  island,  government  as  well  as  religion  fell  into 
the  most  deplorable  state.  At  once  our  most  holy  predecessor  Gregory  the 
Great  sent  the  monk  Augustine  and  his  followers ;  then  he  created  a  great 
number  of  bishops,  joined  to  them  a  multitude  of  monks  and  priests,  brought 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  religion,  and  succeeded  by  his  influence  in  reestablishing 
and  extending  the  Catholic  faith  in  all  that  country,  which  then  began  to  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  England.  But  to  recall  more  recent  facts,  nothing  seems 
more  evident  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican  schism  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  than  the  solicitude  with  which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  our  predecessors 
succoured  and  supported  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  the  Catholic  religion 
then  exposed  in  that  kingdom  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities.  It  is  with  this  object,  apart  from  other  means,  that  so  many 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  either  by  their  orders  or 
with  their  approbation,  to  keep  in  England  men  ready  and  devoted  to  the 
support  of  Catholicism  ;  also  in  order  that  young  Catholics  endowed  by  nature 
might  be  enabled  to  come  on  to  the  Continent,  there  to  receive  an  education, 
and  be  formed  with  care  in  the  stud}'  of  ecclesiastical  science,  especially  in 
order  that,  being  in  sacred  orders,  they  may  on  them  return  to  their  country 
be  able  to  support  their  countrymen  by  the  ministry  of  their  word  and  by  the 
sacraments,  and  may  defend  and  propagate  the  true  faith. 

“  But  the  zeal  of  our  predecessors  will  perhaps  be  more  clearly  admitted 
as  regards  what  they  have  done  to  give  the  Catholics  of  England  pastors 
clothed  with  an  episcopal  character  at  a  time  when  a  furious  and  implacable 
tempest  had  deprived  them  of  the  presence  of  bishops  and  their  pastoral  care. 
First,  the  Apostolic  letter  of  Gregory  XV,  commencing  with  these  words, 

‘  Ecclesia  Romana,’  and  dated  the  23d  of  March  1623,  shows  that  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff  as  soon  as  possible  deputed  to  the  government  of  English  and 
Scotch  Catholic  Bishops,  William  Bishop  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chalcis, 
with  ample  faculties  and  powers.  After  the  death  of  Bishop,  Urban  VIII 
renewed  this  mission  in  his  Apostolic  letter  dated  the  4th  of  February  1625, 
addressed  to  Richard  Smith,  and  conferring  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Chalcis, 
and  all  the  powers  previously  resting  on  Bishop.  It  seemed  subsequently  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  II  that  more  favourable  days  were 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  Catholic  religion.  Innocent  XI  profited  at  onoe  by 
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the  circumstance ;  and  in  1685  he  deputed  John  Leyburn,  Bishop  of  Adru- 
mede,  as  Vicar  Apostolic  for  all  the  kingdom  of  England.  Subsequently,  by 
another  Apostolic  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  January  1688,  and  commencing  as 
follows,  *  Super  cathedram,’  he  joined  with  Leyburn  three  other  Vicars 
Apostolic,  Bishops  in  partibus ;  so  that  all  England,  under  the  care  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Nuncio  in  tlris  country,  Ferdinand,  Archbishop  of  Amosia,  was  divided 
by  that  Pontiff  into  four  districts  ;  those  of  London,  the  V  est,  the  Centre, 
and  the  North,  which  at  first  were  governed  by  Apostolic  Vicars  furnished 
with  proper  faculties  and  powers.  In  the  accomplishment  of  so  grave  a  charge, 
they  received  rules  and  succour  either  by  the  decisions  of  Benedict  XIV,  in 
his  constitution  of  the  30th  of  May  1753,  which  commences  with  the  words 
‘Apostolicum  ministerium,’  or  by  those  of  other  Pontiffs  our  predecessors  and 
our  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  This  division  of  all 
England  into  four  Apostolic  Vicarages  lasted  till  the  time  of  Gregory 
XVI ;  who,  in  his  Apostolic  letter,  ‘  Muneris  Apostolici,’  dated  the  3d  of  July 
1840,  considering  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England,  and 
making  a  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country,  doubled  the  number  of 
vicarages,  and  confided  the  spiritual  government  of  England  to  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  of  London,  the  West,  the  East,  the  Centre,  Lancaster,  York,  and 
the  North.*  The  little  we  have  just  said  proves  clearly  that  our  prede¬ 
cessors  applied  themselves  strongly  to  use  all  the  means  their  authority  gave 
them  to  console  the  Church  of  England  for  its  immense  disgraces,  and  to 
work  for  its  resurrection.  Having  before  its  eyes,  therefore,  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  predecessors,  and  desirous,  by  imitating  them,  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  Supreme  Apostolate — pressed,  besides,  to  follow  the  movements 
of  our  heart  for  that  portion  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard — we  proposed  to  our¬ 
selves,  from  the  commencement  of  our  pontificate,  to  pursue  a  work  that  was 
so  well  begun,  and  to  apply  ourselyes  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  favour 
every  day  the  development  of  the  Church  in  this  kingdom.  For  this  reason, 
considering  as  a  whole  the  state  of  Catholicism  in  England — reflecting  on  the 
considerable  number  of  Catholics,  which  keep  still  increasing — remarking 
that  every  day  the  obstacles  are  falling  off  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Catholic  religion — we  have  thought  that  the  time  was  come 
when  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  should  be  resumed  iu  Eugland, 
such  as  it  exists,  freely  exists  in  other  nations,  where  no  particular  cause 
necessitates  the  ministry  of  Vicars  Apostolic.  We  have  thought  that  by  the 
progress  of  time  and  things,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the  English 
Catholics  governed  by  Vicars  Apostolic,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  changes 
which  had  already  been  made  necessitated  the  ordinary  episcopal  form  of 
government. 

“  We  have  been  confirmed  in  these  thoughts  by  the  desires  expressed  to 
us  bv  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England,  as  well  as  by  numbers  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  distinguished  by  virtue  and  rank,  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  English  Catholics.  In  maturing  this  design,  we  have  not  failed 
to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  and  most  gracious  God,  and  that  he  would 
grant  us  grace  in  this  weighty  affair  to  resolve  upon  that  which  should  bo 
most  suitable  to  augment  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  We  have  further 
besought  the  assistance  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and  of 
the  saints  whose  virtues  have  made  England  illustrious,  that  they  would 
deign  to  obtain  by  their  intercession  with  God  the  happy  success  of  this 
enterprise.  We  have  since  commended  the  whole  business  to  the  grave  and 
serious  consideration  of  our  venerable  brothers  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church  forming  our  Congregation  for  Propagating  the  Faith.  These 
sentiments  having  been  found  completely  conformable  to  our  own,  we  have 
resolved  to  sanction  them,  and  carry  them  into  execution.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  after  having  weighed  the  whole  matter  most  scrupulously,  that  of  our 
own  proper  motion,  in  our  certain  knowledge,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  our 
Apostolic  power,  we  have  resolved  and  do  hereby  decree  the  reestablishment 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  according  to  the  common  laws  of  the  Church, 
of  a  hierarchy  of  Bishops  deriving  their  titles  from  their  own  sees,  which  we 
constitute  by  the  present  letter  in  the  various  Apostolic  districts.  To  com¬ 
mence  with  the  district  of  London,  it  will  form  two  sees, — to  wit,  that  of 
Westminster,  which  we  hereby  elevate  to  the  metropolitan  or  archiepiscopal 
dignity ;  and  that  of  Southwark,  which  we  assign  to  it  as  suffragan,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  which  we  proceed  to  indicate.  The  diocese  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  will  include  that  portion  of  the  aforesaid  district  which  extends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Hertford ;  that  of  Southwark,  on  the  South  of  the  Thames,  will 
include  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Southampton,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent, 
with  the  Isles  of  Wight,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  others  adjacent.  In 
the  district  of  the  North  there  will  be  but  one  episcopal  see,  which  will  take 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Hagglestown,  and  have  for  its  circumscription 
that  of  the  existing  district.  The  district  of  York  will  also  form  a  diocese, 
whose  capital  will  be  the  town  of  Beverley.  In  the  district  of  Lancaster 
there  will  be  two  Bishops  ;  of  whom  one,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  will  have 
for  his  diocese  the  isle  of  Mona,  the  districts  of  Lonsdale,  Amounderness,  and 
West  Derby ;  and  the  other,  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  will  extend  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Salford,  Blackburn,  and  Leyland.  The  county  of  Chester,  though 
belonging  to  this  district,  will  be  united  to  another  diocese.  In  the  district 
of  Wales  two  episcopal  sees  will  be  established, — that  of  Salop,  and  that  of 
Merioneth  and  Newport  united.  The  diocese  of  Salop  will  contain  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery ; 
to  which  we  join  the  county  of  Chester,  detached  from  the  district  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  that  of  Salop  from  the  Centre.  To  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Merioneth  and  Newport  are  assigned  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Radnor,  also  the  English  counties  of  Hereford 
and  Monmouth.  In  the  district  of  the  West  we  create  two  sees,  Clifton  and 
Plymouth  ;  the  first  comprehending  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts;  the  second  those  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Cornwall.  The  district  of  the 
Centre,  from  which  we  have  detached  the  county  of  Salop,  will  have  two  epis¬ 
copal  secs,  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  ;  to  the  first  we  assign  the  counties 
of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Rutland  ;  to  the  second,  the 
counties  of  Stafford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  and  Warwick.  In  the  district  of 
the  East  there  will  be  one  see  ;  which  will  take  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Northampton,  and  retain  the  present  circumscription  of  the  district,  except 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  diocese 
of  Nottingham. 

“  Thus,  in  the  very  flourishing  kingdom  of  England  there  will  be  one 
single  ecclesiastical  province,  with  one  Archbishop  and  twelve  Suffragans, 
whose  zeal  and  pastoral  labours  will,  we  hope,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bring 
new  and  daily  increase  to  the  power  of  Catholicism.  For  this  reason,  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  and  successors  the  right  to  divide  this  province  into  se¬ 
veral,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  its  bishoprics  as  new  ones  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  in  general  to  settle  then  boundaries  as  it  may  appear  meet  before 
the  Lord. 

“  Meanwhile,  wo  enjoin  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  to  furnish  at  stated  sea¬ 
sons  reports  of  the  state  of  their  churches  to  our  Congregation  of  the  Propagan¬ 
da,  and  not  to  omit  informing  us  on  all  points  concerning  the  spiritual  good  of 
their  flocks.  We  shall  continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Propaganda  in  all  that  concerns  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
England.  But  in  the  sacred  government  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  all 
which  concerns  the  pastoral  office,  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  England 
will  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  faculties  which  Bishops  and  Archbishops  can 

*  [In  this  enumeration  there  is  wanting  or.e  more  district  to  complete  the  doubled 
number  of  the  original  four.] 


use,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  sacred  canons  and  the  Apostolic  con¬ 
stitutions  ;  and  they  will  likewise  be  equally  bound  by  all  the  obligations  ter 
which  other  Bishops  and  Archbishops  are  held  by  the  common  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

“Their  rights  and  duties  will  not  be  in  any  case  impaired  by  anything 
that  is  at  present  in  vigour,  whether  originating  in  the  ancient  form  of  the 
English  Church,  or  in  the  subsequent  missions  instituted  in  virtue  of  special 
constitutions,  privileges,  or  customs,  now  that  the  same  state  of  things  no 
longer  exists.  And  in  order  that  no  doubt  may  remain,  we  suppress,  in  the 
plenitude  of  our  Apostolic  power,  and  entirely  abrogate,  all  the  obligatory 
and  juridical  force  of  the  said  special  constitutions,  privileges,  and  customs, 
however  ancient  their  date.  The  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  England  will 
thus  have  the  integral  power  to  regulate  all  that  belongs  to  the  execution  of 
the  common  law,  or  which  are  left  to  the  authority  of  Bishops  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  discipline  of  the  Church.  As  for  us,  most  assuredly  they  shall  never 
have  to  complain  that  we  do  not  sustain  them  by  our  Apostolical  authority  i 
and  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  second  their  demands  in  all  which  appears 
calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.  In  decreeing 
this  restoration  of  the  ordinary  hierarchy  of  Bishops  in  England,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  we  have  had  principally  in- 
view  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  ;  but  we  have  also  desired  to  gratify  the  desires  of  so  many  of  our 
reverend  brethren  governing  iu  England  under  the  style  of  Vicars  Apostolic, 
and  also  of  a  great  number  of  our  dear  children  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ana 
people.  Many  of  then-  ancestors  presented  the  same  prayer  to  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  who  had  begun  to  send  Vicars  Apostolic  to  England,  where 
no  Catholic  Bishop  could  exercise  the  common  ecclesiastical  law  in  his  own 
church,  and  who  afterwards  multiplied  the  number  of  Vicars  Apostolic,  and 
of  districts,  not  because  religion  was  submitted  in  this  country  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  rule,  but  rather  because  they  would  prepare  the  foundation  for  the 
future  rebuilding  of  the  ordinary  hierarchy. 

“  This  is  why  we,  to  rvhom  it  has  been  given  by  the  grace  of  God  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  great  work,  declare  here  that  it  is  not  in  any  manner  in  our 
thoughts  or  intentions  that  the  Bishops  of  England,  provided  with  the  name 
and  rights  of  ordinary  Bishops,  should  be  destitute  of  any  advantages,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  title 
of  Vicars  Apostolic.  It  would  be  contrary  to  reason  to  allow  any  act  of  ours 
performed  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  religion,  to  turn  to  their  damage.  Rather  we  cherish  the  firm  hope  that 
our  dear  children  in  Christ,  whose  ahns  and  largesses  have  never  been 
wanting  to  sustain  in  England  religion  and  the  prelates  who  govern  there 
as  Viear-s,  will  exercise  a  still  larger  liberality  to  the  Bishops  who  are- 
now  attached  by  permanent  bonds  to  the  English  Church,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  deprived  of  temporal  aid,  which  they  will  require,  to  ornament 
their  temples  and  adorn  the  divine  service,  to  support  the  clergy  and  the 
poor,  and  for  other  ecclesiastical  services.  Finally,  lifting  the  eyes  to  the 
Almighty  and  gracious  God,  from  whom  comes  our  help,  we  supplicate  him. 
with  all  instance,  obsecration,  and  action  of  grace,  to  confirm  by  Divine, 
grace  all  that  we  have  decreed  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  and  to  give  of 
Ilis  grace  to  those  whose  it  is  to  execute  these  decrees,  that  they  may  feed 
the  flock  of  God  committed  to  their  care,  and  that  their  zeal  may  be  applied 
to  spread  the  glory  of  His  name.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  abund¬ 
ant  succour  of  celestial  grace,  we  finally  invoke  as  intercessors  with  God, 
the  holy  Mother  of  God,  the  blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with. 
the  blessed  patrons  of  England,  and  especially  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in. 
order  that  the  solicitude  we  have  displayed,  notwithstanding  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  our  merit,  to  restore  the  episcopal  sees  of  England,  which  he 
founded  in  his  days  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Church,  may  likewise 
redound  to  the  good  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  decree  that  this  Apostolic 
letter  shall  never  be  taxed  with  subreptice  or  obreptice,  nor  be  protested  for 
default  either  of  intention  or  any  defect  whatever,  but  always  be  valid  and 
firm,  and  hold  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  general 
Apostolic  edicts  which  have  emanated  from  Synodal,  Provincial,  or  Universal 
Councils,  the  special  sanctions,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  former  sees  in  Eng¬ 
land,  missions  apostolic,  vicarages  constituted  in  the  progress  of  time,  not¬ 
withstanding — in  one  word,  all  things  contrary  whatsoever.  We  likewise 
decree,  that  all  which  may  be  done  to  the  contrary  by  any  one  whoever  he 
may  be,  knowing  or  ignorant,  in  the  name  of  any  authority  whatever,  shall 
be  without  force.  We  decree  that  copies  of  this  letter,  signed  by  a  notary 
public,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  an  ecclesiastic,  shall  be  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  expression  of  our  will. 

“  Given  at  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman,  the  24th 
of  September  1850,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

“A.  Cardinal  Lambruschin'i.” 

In  hopes  to  mitigate  the  alarms  of  Established  and  Denominational. 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  to  conciliate  the  militant  anger  of  the 
Times ,  Dr.  Ullathomo  has  addressed  to  that  journal  the  following  letter 
of  explanations — - 

“Sir — As  the  only  Catholic  Bishop  now  in  England  who  has  been  imme¬ 
diately  engaged  in  negotiating  the  reestablishment  of  our  episcopal  hierarchy, 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  bearing  reference  to  your  strictures  on  that  mea¬ 
sure. 

“  It  is  an  act  solely  between  the  Pope  and  his  own  spiritual  subjects,  who 
are  recognized  as  such  by  the  Emancipation  Act.  It  regards  only  spiritual 
matters.  Iu  all  temporal  matters  we  are  subject  to  and  are  guided  by  the- 
laws  of  the  land. 

“  Every  communion  in  the  land  has  its  own  territorial  divisions  of  the 
country  for  religious  purposes  with  reference  to  its  own  members.  The 
Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  and  the  Wesleyans  in  England,  each  mark  out 
territorial  lines  for  their  own  purposes  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  temporalities  of  their  churches.  These  are  acts  of  reli¬ 
gious  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  Catholic  community  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction 
without  the  Tope.  Now,  the  increase  of  Catholics  in  England,  not  merely 
by  conversions,  but  far  more  by  the  vast  influx  of  Irish  subjects,  necessarily 
demanded  an  increase  of  Bishops.  Bishops  cannot  be  increased  amongst  us 
except  by  the  Pope,  nor  without  a  new  territorial  division.  In  1688  Eng¬ 
land  was  divided  into  four  vicariates.  In  1840  the  four  were  again  divided 
into  eight.  In  1850  the  eight  vicariates  are  again  divided  and  changed  into 
thirteen  dioceses.  This  last  change  is  the  result  of  frequent  and  earnest 
petitions  from  the  Catholics  of  England  to  the  Pope.  In  1846  two  Bishops 
proceeded  to  Rome  with  a  view  to  this  matter,  on  the  ground  of  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Catholics  of  England.  In  1848  another  Bishop  was  delegated 
to  the  Holy  See  with  still  more  earnest  petitions  for  an  increase  of  Bishops 
and  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  The  arrangement  was  then  brought 
to  its  conclusion,  v'hen  the  troubles  which  befel  the  Roman  States  put  a  tem¬ 
porary  stop  to  its  execution. 

“  In  America  and  iu  our  owm  Colonies  similar  new  divisions  of  territory 
have  been  continually  made  with  increase  in  our  episcopacy,  without  ex¬ 
citing  a  clamour  at  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  fellow  Catholics  being  thus 
provided  for  as  their  numbers  increased.  Either  the  pow-er  is  in  our  hands 
of  obtaining  all  necessary  supplies  for  our  spiritual  wants  as  Catholics,  or 
else  a  real  emancipation  is  not  yet  granted  to  us. 

“  By  changing  the  Vicars  Apostolic  into  Bishops  in  ordinary,  the  Pope, 
instead  of  increasing,  has  given  up  the  exercise  of  a  portion  of  his  power 
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over  his  spiritual  subjects  in  this  country  ;  those  not  such  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  his  act. 

“  It  is  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  comprehend  the  technicalities  of  a 
Papal  document.  Hitherto,  and  for  ages  past,  the  Pope  has  acted  not  merely 
as  chief  pastor  but  also  as  immediate  Bishop  in  this  country.  He  has  go¬ 
verned  through  his  own  Vicars,  Bishops  holding  foreign  sees,  nominated  by 
the  Pope  as  his  Vicars,  and  revocable  at  his  will.  By  establishing  the  hie¬ 
rarchy,  the  Pope  has  divested  himself  of  the  office  of  our  immediate  Bishop, 
and  lias  conferred  it  on  Englishmen  instead.  Catholic  Bishops  in  England 
are  no  longer  the  Pope’s  Vicars,  but  English  Bishops,  having  power  to 
form  their  own  constitution  of  government  by  express  concession,  and  no 
longer  revocable  at  will,  whilst  their  successors  will  be  raised  to  their  sees  by 
canonical  election.  The  entire  measure  has  been  one  of  liberality  and  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness ;  and  as  such  the  Catholics  of  England  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  receive  it  with  gratitude.  We  feel  that  his  Holiness  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  his  own  hands  into  ours  the  local  episcopacy,  and  that  even  as 
Sovereign  Pontiff'  he  has  set  limits  to  his  power  in  regard  to  us  by  constitut¬ 
ing  the  canonical  order  of  things,  and  literally  giving  us  self-government, 
retaining  only  his  supremacy.  It  is  as  unfair  to  confound  this  boon  of 
liberty  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  with  ideas  of  aggression  on  the 
English  Government  and  people,  as  it  is  to  confound  the  acts  of  Pius  IX  as 
Pope  with  the  notion  of  his  temporal  sovereignty.  For  my  part,  engaged  as 
I  have  been  in  the  negotiation  throughout,  I  know  that  no  political  objects 
are  contemplated  in  it.  It  was  an  arrangement  much  needed  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  England  for  their  spiritual  concerns ;  and  I  am,  with  all  English 
■Catholics,  thankful  for  it,  and  I  have  no  fear  or  alarm  for  consequences. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  +  W.  B.  Ullathorne. 

“  Bishop' s  House,  Birmingham ,  Oct.  22.” 

Some  days  since,  an  address  signed  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  the  Royal  supremacy  and  the  recent,  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  transmitted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Bishop, 
“  pointing  out  the  great  weight  the  document  receives  from  the  character 
of  the  subscriptions  to  it.”  The  following  is  the  Archbishop’s  reply. 

“  Addington,  September  26,  1850. 

“  My  Lord — An  address  has  reached  me  through  your  Lordship’s  hands, 
signed  by  a  large  body  of  Oxford  graduates,  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Such  an  address 
is  entitled  to  grave  and  respectful  consideration,  both  from  the  names  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  and  from  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  I  cannot,  however,  see 
grounds  for  the  apprehension  expressed  by  the  subscribers,  that  the  doctrines 
of  our  Church  are  exposed  to  danger  either  from  the  constitution  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  or  from  the  decision  at  which  they  arrived  in  the  case  recently 
brought  before  them.  It  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  judges  should  be  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Church  if  the 
settlement  of  doctrine  were  involved  in  their  decisions.  But,  happily,  this 
case  needs  not  to  be  provided  for.  Our  doctrines  and  our  formularies  were 
■settled  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  these  with 
any  opinions  which  may  become  matter  of  inquiry  is  a  question  well  suited 
to  the  habits  of  the  Judicial  Committee  as  now  existing.  And  having  as¬ 
sisted  at  their  recent  deliberations,  I  feel  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  patient 
investigation  which  the  question  received,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence  as  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  our  Articles  and  formularies. 

“But  I  beg  to  assure  the  subscribers  to  the  address,  that  they  cannot  be 
more  anxious  than  myself  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  inviolate ; 
and  that  I  shall  always,  by  God’s  grace,  employ  any  influence  which  my  sta¬ 
tion  may  afford  me  in  promoting  such  measures  as  may  appear  likely  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  end. 

“  I  remain,  my  Lord,  your  very  faithful  servant,  J.  B.  Cantuaii. 

“  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.” 


The  Times  continues  its  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  Hyde  Park 
building  for  the  Show  of  Industry. 

“  It  is  now  a  month  exactly  since  the  actual  work  of  construction  com¬ 
menced.  In  that  time  the  foundation-pieces  on  which  the  columns  rest  have 
nearly  all  been  fixed  upon  their  beds  of  concrete,  and  the  earth  filled  in 
around  them.  The  columns  required  for  a  large  section  of  the  Southern  and 
central  parts  of  the  building  have  been  put  up  and  connected  together  by 
jgirders.  The  framework  begins  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  future  structure, 
just  as  the  ribs  and  bones  of  the  mammoth  at  the  British  Museum  shadow 
forth  what  the  animal  must  have  been  when  alive.  The  graduated  outlines 
of  the  structure  ascending  tier  above  tier,  the  cathedral-like  effect  of  the 
transept,  and  the  long-extended  avenues  and  rows  of  slender  pillars,  branch¬ 
ing  oft' symmetrically  on  either  side  of  them,  can  already  be  discerned.  Sleep¬ 
ers  and  joists  for  the  flooring  have  been  laid  in  one  or  two  parts,  and  one 
small  piece  of  window-framing  has  been  fixed  in  its  place.  The  external 
facing  of  the  ground  tier  has  been  commenced  ;  and  while  the  framework  of 
about  one- third  of  the  structure  is  in  a  forward  state,  nearly  every  detail  of 
the  work  has  been  begun.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  have  already  one 
small  crane  established  on  the  girders  for  hoisting  up  materials,  and  in  a  few 
day's  they  will  have  several  more.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  building 
progresses  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  two  columns  and  three  gir¬ 
ders  can  be  fixed  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  While  the  actual  labour  of 
construction  proceeds,  a  vast  amount  of  preparatory  work  goes  on  simulta- 
meously.  Nearly  all  the  wooden  arches  required  to  span  the  transept  are 
completed.  Sash-bars,  window-frames,  intermediate  bearers  and  gut¬ 
ters,  are  got  ready  by  hundreds  of  workmen  under  sheds,  formed  hastily 
of  floor-planking.  The  hydraulic  press  is  at  work  testing  the  strength 
of  girders,  and  a  few  fires  are  lighted  to  prepare  the  wrought  iron  bolts 
•by  which  the  columns  are  made  fast  to  the  connecting  pieces  between  them. 
Piles  of  material  of  every  kind  are  collected  in  every  part  of  the  ground ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  three-fourths  of  all  that  will  be  required  are  already 
deposited  within  the  hoarding.  There  is  a  stable  for  twenty  horses,  which 
are  employed  in  drawing.  At  present  about  900  hands  are  at  work  within 
the  enclosed  space,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  must  yet  be  raised  to 
1500.  No  difficulty  is  found  by  the  contractors  in  procuring  the  requisite 
supplies  either  of  material  or  labour.  The  iron-work  is  all  brought  from 
.Birmingham;  where  it  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  assisted 
by  two  other  houses.  One  firm  furnishes  the  whole  amount  of  glass  re¬ 
quired.  The  timber  used  is  from  the  Baltic,  and  of  excellent  quality.  A 
portion  of  it  is  prepared  at  mills  taken  for  the  purpose  at  Chelsea,  and  the 
rest  on  the  grounds.  When  the  weather  is  wet,  this  part  of  the  work,  which 
is  carried  on  under  cover,  is  pushed  forward.  When  it  is  dry',  the  fixing  of 
columns  and  girders  is  proceeded  with.  Gas  has  been  laid  on  in  the  grounds, 
■and  the  toils  of  the  day  are  continued  frequently  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock  at 
night.  Nearly  everything  is  brought  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  put  up,  and 
the  loudest  sound  that  reaches  the  ear  is  the  occasional  clink  of  a  hammer 
‘  closing  rivets  up.’  Over  so  large  a  space  the  noise  of  labour  is  lost,  and  the 
•building  rises  almost  as  silently  as  did  Solomon’s  temple.  The  contractors 
still  speak  with  perfect  confidence  of  their  ability  to  construct  and  roof  in 
•the  whole  before  New  Tear’s  Day.” 


A  notable  feature  of  the  building  will  bo  the  Refreshment  Courts  ;  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  country',  are  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  “  Those  whose  means  and  tastes  incline  them  to  patron¬ 
ize  the  first  will  discuss  the  delicacies  of  the  season  under  the  branches  of 
the  trees  which  occupy  the  North  end  of  the  transept ;  those  whose  habits  of 
life  are  less  ambitious,  or  whose  palates  are  less  discriminating,  must  move 
Westward;  while  for  the  crowd  of  humble  visiters  the  requisite  accommo¬ 
dation  will  be  provided  on  the  North-east  side  of  the  building.  While  from 
North  to  South  and  across  the  breadth  of  the  structure  the  flooring  will  be 
perfectly  level,  from  West  to  East  it  will  be  slightly  inclined,  like  the  stage 
of  a  theatre,  though  not  of  course  to  the  same  extent.  This,  it  is  believed, 
will  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  interior,  by  enabling  visiters  at  the  lower 
end  to  see  almost  at  a  glance  over  the  whole  edifice.  Though  from  North  to 
South  the  flooring  will  be  quite  horizontal,  the  land  slopes  a  little,  and  this 
enables  the  architect  to  give  the  building  on  that  side  the  appearance  of  a 
raised  foundation,  which  will  be  faced  with  green  sod.  The  advantage  of 
this  to  the  external  beauty  of  the  principal  faqade  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
point  out.  A  light  iron  railing  will  enclose  the  building  at  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  from  its  exterior,  and  beyond  that  there  will  be  a  footpath.  The 
grand  entrance  will  be  nearly  opposite  the  Prince’s  gateway,  and  will  have 
seven  pairs  of  doors  Ample  arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  for 
the  entry'  and  exit  of  visiters  at  other  points.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  con'csjronding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Week s  Wee k . 
of  1839-19.  Of  18-50. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  2,347  ....  193 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  .'>26  ....  51 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1,082  ....  157 

Diseases  of  the  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Is  erves,  ancl  Senses .  992  ....  99 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  2.58  ....  34 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1,147  ....  119 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  818  ....  53 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  79  ....  3 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  Ill  ....  7 

Rheumatism,  disenses  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  57  ....  9 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  12  . 

Malformations .  24  ....  1 

Premature  Birth .  188  ....  U5 

Atrophy .  155  ....  20 

Age .  481  _  37 

Suddeu .  90  ....  7 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  210  ....  35 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,033  860 

The  deaths  were  21  more  than  in  the  previous  week,  yet  125  fewer  than 


the  average  expectancy.  A  comparative  statement  like  that  of  last  week 
shows  that  the  middle-aged  population  suffered  most,  the  old  bore  their 
average  burden  of  mortality,  the  y'oung  still  enjoy' ed  a  special  immunity — 

Average  of  ten 

Last  week.  corresponding  weeks 
(1840-9). 

From  birth  to  fifteen  years .  347  445 

From  fifteen  to  sixty  years .  333  288 

From  sixty  and  upwards . 168  168 

The  atmospheric  pressure  was  great;  at  Greenwich,  above  30  inches  of 
mercury  on  Sunday,  and  an  average  of  29.943  inches  through  the  week. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  week  was  49 3 — about  the  mean  of  the  same 
week  in  seven  years  ;  but  it  was  7°  and  4’  below  the  mean  on  Sunday  and 
Mondav,  and  about  6’  above  it  ou  Friday  aud  Saturday.  Wind  generally' 
South-west. 


The  Oxford  University  Commission  met  on  Saturday,  at  the  official  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  Downing  Street.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich  and  other  Commissioners  attended. —  Court  Circular. 

The  Religious  Society  in  Paris  has  purchased  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  for  a  double  object, — namely, 
the  education  of  missionai-ies,  and  the  reception  of  converts  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  labours  of  the  society  will  be 
particularly'  devoted  to  Great  Britain.— Pam  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 

Dr.  Wiseman  was  born  at  Seville,  where  his  father  and  mother  (natives  of 
Waterford)  resided  for  many  years.  His  father  was  a  wine-merchant,  of 
much  repute,  in  the  preeminently  beautiful  capital  of  Andalusia. — Dublin 
Paper. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  aud  two  of  their  daughters, 
sailed  by  the  Boulogne  steamer  of  Friday  the  18  th,  on  their  way  to  the  South 
of  Italy,  for  the  winter. 


The  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Inverness  was  presented  to  Lord  Gough,  at  a 
large  meeting  of  the  burgesses,  convened  in  the  Town-hall  for  that  purpose 
on  Thursday  last.  In  reply  to  a  graceful  address  by  Provost  Simpson, 
Lord  Gough  said  that  his  military  successes  had  been  very  signally  aided  by  the 
valour  of  Scotchmen.  His  first  triumph  in  the  field  was  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
light  infantry  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Highlanders,  raised  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Inverness.  The  name  of  Lord  Gough  immediately  succeeds  that 
of  Prince  Albert  on  the  burgess-roll  of  Inverness. 

Mrs.  Robertson,  of  Ednam  House,  has  bestowed  on  the  town  of  Kelso  a 
piece  of  ground  to  be  set  apart  for  public  games  and  recreations,  yvliieh  has 
cost  no  less  a  sum  than  above  12007 — Kelso  Chronicle. 


Certain  influential  gentlemen  at  the  West-end,  who  have  been)  for 
some  time  past  engaged  in  establishing  a  bank  on  the  Scotch  system  for 
their  own  accommodation,  have  at  length  published  their  prospectus.  The 
shareholders  of  the  London  and  Suburban  Bank  will  be  incorporated  by  a 
charter,  to  be  approved  by'  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  learn  that  the  parties 
who  have  established  the  bank  have  shown  their  interest  in  the  plan  as  ma¬ 
tured,  by  taking  amongst  themselves  a  large  portion  of  the  shares  a  judi¬ 
cious  mode  of  imparting  confidence  in  the  proposed  banking  establishment. — 
Globe. 

The  steam-ship  Hibernia,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  British  and  North  American  Steam  Company,  left  Liverpool 
on  Wednesday  for  Cadiz ;  being  the  second  of  a  line  of  steamers  intended  to 
run  between  that  port  and  Cuba. 

An  advertisement  is  issued  in  the  Lima  papers  calling  for  tenders  from 
persons  desirous  of  introducing  mechanics,  labourers,  and  other  immigrants 
from  Europe.  As  Peru  is  a  slave-holding  country,  these  measures  show  that 
the  working  of  the  slave  system  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  rough  labour,  that  for  intelligence  is  still  greater,  as  the 
price  offered  by  the  Government  shows. — Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News. 

It  is  stated  that  “  orders  have  been  sent  from  the  Home  Office,  directed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Le  Breton,  the  Procureur-General  at  Jersey,  command¬ 
ing  that  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  Superb  steamer  should  be  put  upon 
their  trial,  with  all  necessary  despatch  consistent  with  the  forms  of  Jersey 
jurisprudence,  for  their  culpable  conduct.” 

A  shocking  murder  was  committed  in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  in 
Paris,  about  dusk  on  Monday  evening.  The  victim  is  the  Suisse  of  the 
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church.  It  appears  he  was  about  to  close  the  doors,  and  when  making  his 
round  he  discovered  three  or  four  men  in  the  corridor  or  passage  between 
the  body  of  the  church  and  the  extreme  wall.  These  men  appeared  as  if 
they  wished  to  conceal  themselves.  The  Suisse,  no  doubt,  insisted  on  their 
quitting  the  church;  when  they  refused,  and  fell  on  the  unfortunate  man. 
The  murderers  beat  his  head  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  passage.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  were  hiding  in  the  spot  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  the 
doors  were  closed,  of  robbing  the  church. — Paris  Letter. 

A  boy  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  committed  for  trial  for  picking  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  pocket,  has  hanged  himself  in  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention. 
He  had  been  convicted  summarily  of  picking  pockets  four  times ;  he  now 
feared  he  should  be  transported.  At  the  inquest,  Mr.  Wakley  junior,  the 
Deputy  Coroner,  remarked  that  this  was  the  third  inquiry  of  the  kind  he  had 
held  in  that  prison,  and  he  had  held  three  in  the  Model  Prison  :  in  both,  the 
“solitary”  system  was  acted  on  ;  but  he  had  not  had  one  inquest  in  the 
House  of  Correction,  where  the  solitary  system  was  not  employed.  Verdict, 
“  Temporary  insanity.” 

At  the  Marylebone  "Workhouse,  on  Wednesday,  an  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  of  Andrew  Riley,  an  aged  crossing-sweeper,  who  had  for  many 
years  officiated  at  the  corner  of  Raker  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  whose 
ready  wit  and  quaint  replies  had  gained  him  many  friends  among  the  re¬ 
sidents  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  appeared  that  upon  Thursday  week,  whilst 
pursuing  his  avocations,  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and 
sustained  hurts  which  in  the  end  proved  mortal.  He  had  succeeded,  in  his 
crossing,  an  old  man  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Riley  himself  re¬ 
sided  at  a  lodging-house  in  Henrietta  Street,  Manchester  Square ;  where  he 
occupied  the  best  apartments.  He  frequently  boasted  of  Ills  wealth,  and 
was  wont  upon  grand  occasions  to  regale  his  comrades  with  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  He  is  stated  to  have  paid  a  heavy  sum  for  the  goodwill  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  ;  which,  however,  remunerated  him  amply  for  his  outlay.  The  Coro¬ 
ner’s  verdict  was  “Accidental  death.” 

A  gentleman  of  no  mean  pretensions  in  art,  and  of  acknowledged  talent, 
sent  more  than  one  picture  to  the  exhibition  at  present  open  in  the  Argyll 
Arcade  (Glasgow),  expecting  no  doubt  that  they  would  fix  the  wandering 
gaze  and  excite  the  most  lively  admiration.  What  one  of  them  might  have 
done  it  is  impossible  now  to  say,  for  the  illnatured  gentlemen  who  hung  the 
pictures,  having  strangely  overlooked  the  merits  of  the  one  in  question, 
placed  it  in  the  staircase,  in  such  a  position  that  hardly  one  solitary  ray  of 
light  descended  upon  the  canvass.  The  thing  was  really  too  bad,  and  re¬ 
quired  redress.  Armed  with  a  brush  and  whitewash,  the  offended  artist 
walked  quietly  to  the  exhibition-rooms  on  Saturday  evening,  and  deliberately 
effaced  from  the  disgraced  picture  every  appearance  of  form  or  trace  of  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  there  it  hung  in  this  condition — a  curious  illustration  of  the  adage 
that  “  desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies.”  What  may  come  out  of 
this  unpleasant  affair  we  cannot  pretend  to  divine. — North  British  Mail. 

A  very  singular  case  of  cure  of  deafness  from  travelling  on  the  railway  has 
just  come  under  our  notice.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Oxford  and 
Danbury  Railway,  an  elderly  lady,  who  had  been  perfectly  deaf  for  nearly 
eight  years  previously,  started  by  that  railway  from  this  city  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in  Banbury.  During  her  journey,  from  the 
noise  and  the  unusual  mode  of  travelling  sue  became  nervously  excited ;  she 
suddenly  felt  something  in  her  ear  give  way  with  a  slight  noise ;  and  to  her 
great  joy  she  found,  before  arriving  at  Banbury,  that  her  hearing  was  per¬ 
fectly  restored  to  her ;  and  so  it  has  continued,  to  the  no  small  gratification 
of  herself  and  her  friends.  The  case  has  come  under  our  immediate  obser¬ 
vation,  for  we  saw  the  lady  shortly  before  she  went  to  Banbury,  and  we  have 
seen  her  since  she  came  back ;  we  can  therefore  vouch  for  the  facts  as  we 
have  stated  them. — Oxford  Journal. 

The  Hampshire  Telegraph  states  that  “  Carisbrook  Castle,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  our  historical  monuments,  is  fast  going  to  decay  ;  not  so 
much  from  the  ravages  of  time  as  from  neglect.  The  chapel,  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  structure,  is  in  a  sad  state — half  the  roof  blown  off',  and  the  fit¬ 
tings  (pulpits,  pews,  boarded  floor,  &c.)  rotted  from  the  rain  which  pours  in. 
Other  parts  of  the  fine  old  castle  are  crumbling  away,  stone  after  stone  dis¬ 
appearing;  and  nothing  is  done  to  stay  the  progress  of  destruction.” 

Some  workmen  digging  flints  in  the  Forest  of  Breteuil  found  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  a  vase,  containing  about  2000  Roman  coins  and  medals  in 
copper,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Several  of  them  bear  the  name  of 
Posthumus,  a  Roman  general  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army  of 
the  Gauls  about  the  year  250,  and  others  of  Gallien,  &c.  No  traces  of  any 
building  were  discovered  near  the  place  where  the  vase  was  found.  In  1820, 
some  medals  of  a  similar  kind  were  found  in  the  same  forest. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  present  possesses  two  animals  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  common  pale  of  zoological  classification.  One  is  an  her¬ 
maphrodite  ass,  and  the  other  a  calf  with  two  heads.  The  former  is  a  native 
of  Africa,  of  small  stature,  grey  in  colour,  and  timid  of  character  ;  the  latter 
is  a  stout  healthy  animal  of  a  black  colour,  having  affixed  to  its  regular  neck 
a  long,  thin,  cord-like  appendage,  in  which  an  artery  is  felt  to  beat,  and 
which  terminates  in  a  sort  of  fleshy  ball,  divided  at  the  end,  and  having  two 
jaws  and  a  sort  of  tongue,  the  latter  always  in  motion.  Both  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  seen  in  the  large  rotunda  in  which  the  zebras  are  placed. — 
Galignan  i’ s  Messcn gcr . 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  5th  October,  at  Bracondale,  next  Norwich,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Augusta 
Harvey,  of  a  son. 

On  the  18th,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  William  Miller,  of  Glenlee,  Bart.,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  18th,  at  the  Vicarage,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  B.  J. 
Armstrong,  of  a  son. 

On  the  18th,  in  Lansdowne  Place,  Brighton,  Baroness  de  Linden,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  20th,  at  Cainpdcn  House,  Gloucestershire,  the  Viscountess  Campdcn,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

On  the  20th,  in  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Blanche  Balfour,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  23d,  at  Mivart’s  Hotel,  Brook  Street,  the  Lady  Catherine  Carnegie,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  23d,  at  Dover,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grove,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  16th  October,  at  Penwerris  District  Church,  Falmouth,  John  M‘Dowell 
Skene,  Esq.,  Commander  R.N.,  Inspecting  Commander  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  to  Hairiet  Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Major-General  Wood,  C.B.,  K.H., 
Colonel  of  the  Third  West  India  Regiment. 

On  the  17th,  at  St.  Alphage,  Greenwich,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  Vicar  of  St. 
John’s  Stanwick,  Yorkshire,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Renwick, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant  R.N. 

On  the  17th,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Hastings,  Eldred  II.  Bedingfield,  Esq.,  son  of  Captain 
Bedingfield,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  Harriett  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Davis,  of  Upper  Harley  Street,  London. 

On  the  17th,  at  Rugby,  the  Very  Rev.  James  Gregory,  Dean  of  Kildare  and  In¬ 
cumbent  of  St.  Bridget,  Dublin,  to  Octavia  Letitia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Fetherston,  Bart.,  of  Ardagh  House,  county  of  Longford. 

On  the  17th,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  St.  John’s  Wood,  the  Rev.  Edward  Hamil¬ 
ton  Nelson,  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen’s,  to  Antonina  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mark  Beau¬ 
champ  Peacock,  Esq.,  of  Southwood,  Highgate. 

On  the  17th,  at  Bishopsbourne,  Dudley  Lord  North,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford,  to  Charlotte  Maria,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Eden, 
Rector  of  Bishopsboume,  and  Lady  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 

On  the  19th,  at  Westleigh,  North  Devon,  Teresa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 


Rev.  John  Torr,  formerly  Vicar  of  Westleigh,  to  the  Rev.  John  llaydon  Cardew,  of 
Belton,  Leicestershire. 

On  the  22d,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Winchester,  Arthur  Mellersh,  Esq.,  Com¬ 
mander  R.N.,  to  Henrietta  Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  Vicar 
of  East  Worldham,  Hants. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  28th  August,  his  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  Patrick  Ross,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.IL,  Governor  of  St.  Helena;  in  his  73d  year. 

On  the  8th  September,  at  Nusseerabad,  George  Henry  Townshcnd  Procter,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Twenty-first  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  Procter,  late  Superintendent  of  Studies  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst ;  in  his  24th  year. 

On  the  14th,  at  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Arthur  Romer,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  in  his  35th  year. 

On  the  18th  October,  at  Swalclitfe  Park,  Oxfordshire,  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd  Craw¬ 
ley,  Rector  of  Heyford,  and  of  Holdenby,  Northampton  ;  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  Regent’s  Park  Barracks,  Lord  William  Beresford,  First  Life 
Guards ;  in  his  38th  year. 

On  the  19th,  at  Acton,  Middlesex,  Peter  Grant,  Esq.;  in  his  91st  year. 

On  the  19th,  at  Holly  Grove,  near  Windsor,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Henry 
Fremantle,  G.C.H.,  Deputy  Ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park;  in  his  84th  year. 

On  the  20th,  in  Little  Ryder  Street,  St.  James’s,  Captain  Charles  Crole,  of  the 
Royal  Navy  ;  in  his  55th  year. 

On  the  20th,  in  Wimpole  Street,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thackeray,  Provost  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

On  the  21sL  at  Addiscombe  House,  near  Croydon,  Major-General  Sir  Ephraim  G. 
Stannus,  C.B.  ;  in  his  67th  year. 

On  the  21st,  in  Iialkin  Street  West,  Sophia,  Relict  of  the  late  Sir  James  Haring- 
ton,  Bart. 

On  the  22d,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas  ;  in  her  91st  year. 

On  the  22d,  at  Alderley  Park,  Cheshire,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Thomas  Stanley, 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  ;  in  his  84th  year. 

On  the  22d,  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  Ilarriette,  Wife  of  Captain  Henry  P.  B* 
Collier,  R.N. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

The  first  magistrate  of  the  ancient  and  once  imperial  city  of  the  North, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  yesterday  gave  a  banquet  on  a  scale  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  hospitality  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  return  for  that  ban¬ 
quet  which  the  Metropolitan  Mayor  gave  in  March  last  to  the  Mayors  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  promotion  of  Prince  Albert’s  scheme  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  “  Show  of  Industry  and  Art  by  all  Nations,”  in  1851.  The 
Provincial  Mayors  resolved  to  act  conjointly  in  suitably  acknowledging 
the  London  hospitalities :  they  threw  together  their  civic  purses  towards 
the  cost  of  a  princely  entertainment,  to  be  devised  by  M.  Soyer’s  artistic 
genius ;  and  selected  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  as  the  second  municipal 
dignitary  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  the  administrator  of  their  acknowledge¬ 
ments.  Prince  Albert  dignified  the  feast  with  his  presence  ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  mark, 
unconnected  with  the  Ministry,  were  among  the  selected  guests.  The 
ancient  Guildhall  of  York  would  not  afford  room  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  forty  ;  and  of  these  about  a  hundred  were  heads 
of  the  leading  municipal  corporations  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  hall  was  richly  ornamented  ;  and  among  the  notable  decora¬ 
tions  was  the  grouping,  on  a  dais,  of  the  civic  insignia  of  the  va¬ 
rious  municipalities  represented  at  the  feast ;  prominent  among  the  varied 
and  picturesque  arrangement  being  the  jewed-bestudded  mace  of  ancient 
Norwich,  “  a  present  from  Queen  Bess  herself.”  The  after-dinner  speeches 
were  of  the  cosmopolitan  and  genially  liberal  tone  which  distinguished 
those  made  at  the  London  banquet ;  Lord  J ohn  Kussell  and  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle  excelling  the  civic  orators,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Prince  Albert  de¬ 
livered  one  of  the  longest  speeches  yet  reported  from  him,  and  the  extem¬ 
pore  character  of  its  main  feature  gave  it  a  very  marked  impressiveness. 
This  feature  was  an  eulogium  on  the  late  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  interest  Sir  Robert  took  in  the  Prince’s  great  scheme, 
and  as  naturally  and  unaffectedly  introduced.  In  reference  to  the 
main  object  of  the  banquet,  Prince  Albert  said  he  could  cheer  his 
auditors  forward  to  further  activity,  by  informing  them,  “  on  the  ground 
of  the  information  which  reaches  the  Commission  from  all  quarters,”  that 
“  the  works  in  preparation  will  he  such  as  to  dispel  all  apprehension  for 
the  position  which  British  industry  will  maintain.”  A  grand  ball  and  a 
general  illumination  were  to  wind  up  the  festivities. 

Sixty-nine  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  including  six  Canons 
of  Westminster,  the  Principal  of  King’s  CoBcge,  and  the  rectors,  curates, 
and  ministers  of  many  of  the  most  notable  places  of  Established  worship 
in  the  Metropolis,  yesterday  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London  an  ad¬ 
dress,  asking  for  counsel  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
usurpation  by  a  Romish  ecclesiastic  of  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  city  in  which  the  Sovereigns  of  England  are  crowned,  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  England  sit,  and  the  laws  of  England  are  administered — the 
city  of  Westminster.  They  solemnly  protest  against  this  act  of  religious 
invasion,  of  outrage  to  the  British  constitution,  and  of  indignity  to  the 
British  crown,  and  crave  directions  how  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their 
church  and  country.  The  Bishop  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the 
sentiments  and  language,  and  promised  to  answer  in  writing. 


Following  up  recent  articles  on  the  occupation  of  Prussian  territory  by 
Russia  and  France,  the  Times  of  this  morning  says— 

“We  have  positive  information,  on  which  the  utmost  reliance  maybe 
placed,  that  on  the  13th  instant  a  large  number  of  Prussian  volunteers, 
bearing  the  numbers  4  and  9  on  their  epaulettes,  arrived  at  Hamburg  and 
Altona,  and  that  on  the  following  day  they  were  enrolled  in  the  insurrection¬ 
al-}'  army  of  Holstein.  A  considerable  detachment  of  disbanded  soldiers  was 
also  expected  from  Hanover,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  transfer  to 
General  Willisen’s  army  the  officers  who  recently  resigned  then-  commissions 
in  Hesse.  In  the  night  of  the  14th  instant  a  complete  battery  of  field-guns, 
with  its  whole  equipage,  arrived  at  Altona  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to 
the  frontiers  of  Schleswig.” 

*  *  *  v-  *  * 

“  The  present  moment  is  one  of  extreme  uncertainty,  but  it  is  pregnant 
with  resolutions  of  the  utmost  moment  to  tire  fate  and  the  peace  of  Germany. 
The  recent  interviews  of  the  Austrian  Ministers  and  the  Sovereigns  of  South¬ 
ern  Germany  at  Bregenz — the  personal  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  of  Austria  at  Warsaw,  where  the  Russian  Court  is  again  residing — the 
dissolution  of  the  last  miserable  remains  of  the  Prussian  Union  of  the  26th  of 
May — the  approaching  convocation  of  the  Prussian  Chambers — the  project  of 
bringing  the  differences  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  an  adjustment  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitutional  party  in  Hesse  and  the  withdrawal  of  Prussian 
troops  from  Baden— and  the  probability  that  the  Danish  war  will  be  carried 
on  with  increased  German  resources  by  the  Duchies  and  increased  opposi- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  other  Towers — are  all  cireumstanees  which  render  the  : 
present  position  of  German  affairs  one  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  the  virtual  decision  of  most  of  these  great  questions  rests  with  tire 
Sovereign  who  rules  at  Warsaw,  and  whose  policy  weighs  with  astounding  ! 
power  on  the  divided  States  of  Germany.  The  counsels  of  the  Emperor  1 
Nicholas  will  not  lean  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  will  not  satisfy  the  ! 
popular  demands  of  Germany  :  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  of  him.  1 
But  though  not  favourable  to  freedom,  we  confidently  anticipate  that  his  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  strenuously  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to  the  de-  | 
fence  of  the  established  international  and  territorial  relations  of  Europe.”  j 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  Prince  Paskiewitch  completed  his  fiftieth  i 
year  of  service  in  the  Russian  army.  The  Emperor  held  a  great  review, 
and  personally  presented  him  with  a  Field- Marshal’s  baton,  which  was 
accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter  commemorating  the  event. 

The  Daily  News  publishes  a  document,  signed  Radowitz,  and  entitled 
“  Prussian  Proposals  to  Denmark,”  in  which  the  Prussian  Cabinet  urges  | 
Denmark  to  deal  promptly  with  the  question  of  pacifying  the  Duchies,  \ 
by  sending  a  special  plenipotentiary  to  meet  a  special  commission  appointed  I 
by  Prussia  and  Vienna  in  Hamburg  or  other  suitable  town,  and  deliberate  | 
on  the  mode  of  executing  the  treaty  of  peace  ratified  on  the  2d  J uly. 

The  Giomale  cli  Roma  publishes  a  decree  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  dated 
the  If  th  instant,  laying  a  tax  upon  all  persons  exercising  any  art,  trade, 
or  branch  of  commerce  whatever. 

The  Duke  of  Palmclla  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  12th.  He  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  and  with  royal  honours. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market,  which  had  been  firm  at  the  commencement  of 
the  week,  declined  slightly  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  A  considerable 
sensation  was  created  yesterday  by  an  article  in  the  Times  upon  the  unex¬ 
pected  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council  the  day  before.  The  opening  price  of 
Consols  was  from  j  to  jj  per  cent  below  the  price  of  Wednesday ;  and  as  con¬ 
siderable  sales  for  the  Account  occurred,  the  price  went  down  j  per  cent, — to 
97  both  for  Money  and  Account;  rallying  before  the  close  of  business  to  the 
opening  quotation  of  97  £  for  Money  and  97J  {  for  Aecount.  Business  was 
continued  long  after  the  usual  hour;  and  as  some  confirmation  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Times  was  given  by  an  article  in  the  Globe ,  Consols  declined  to 
97  ;  thus  marking  a  fall  of  J  per  cent  from  the  highest  price  of  the  week. 
Quite  a  different  feeling  appears  to  prevail  this  morning.  The  opening  price 
of  Consols  was  97^  j  ;  and  after  some  fluctuation,  the  price  reached  97^  for 
Money,  and  closes  at  97£  j  for  Money  and  97J  for  Account. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  the  transactions,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  Stocks,  have  been  inconsiderable.  There  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  disposition  for  speculative  investments  in  these  Stocks  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  received  a  check  upon  the  decline  of  the  English  Funds  yesterday. 
These,  in  common  with  almost  every  variety  of  Foreign  Stock,  were  then 
quoted  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The  transactions,  how¬ 
ever,  wore  not  of  a  very  important  character  ;  and  the  altered  condition  of 
the  market  was  made  apparent  rather  by  an  indisposition  to  buy  than  any 
urgent  desire  to  sell.  Today  quotations  are  nominally  higher  ;  but  the  in¬ 
disposition  to  business  still  continues,  and  we  cannot  hear  of  any  large 
bargains. 

The  Railway  Share  Market  was  firm  at  the  commencement  of  the  week, 
and  up  to  Wednesday  afternoon  prices  were  generally  advancing.  With  the 
change  in  the  English  Funds  au  alteration  in  Railway  Shares  occurred,  and  in 
almost  every  case  prices  fell  back  the  whole  of  the  advance  that  they  had  made 
on  the  three  previous  days.  The  decline  has  continued  today,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  closes  at  lower  quotations  than  yesterday,  without  the  appearance  of  any 
reaction.  The  French  Shares  have  been  largely  dealt  in  this  week,  especially 
those  of  the  Northern  of  France  and  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railways.  There 
was  a  good  demand  for  them  up  to  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  a  decline  of 
10a.  per  share  occurred  yesterday  :  at  which  depreciation  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  was  done ;  the  principal  buyers  being  brokers,  who  generally  act  for 
foreign  houses.  The  market  is  rather  firmer  today,  with  few  transactions  ; 
but  no  material  advance  in  prices  has  occurred. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Ci.ock. 

The  English  Stock  Market  opened  heavily,  the  first  price  of  Consols  being 
97  g  both  for  Money  and  Account.  The  Government  broker,  however, 
having  bought  stock,  the  closing  quotation  of  yesterday  has  been  reesta¬ 
blished,  and  after  being  at  97j,  the  price  is  now  97g  J  both  for  Money  and 
Account.  There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  occurring  in  the 
Foreign  Funds  or  Railway  Shares;  many  of  the  following  quotations  must 
therefore  be  considered  nominal. 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account . 

3  per  Cent  Reduced . . 

31  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock . 

Exchequer  Bills . 

India  Stock . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents . 

Belgian  4|  per  Cents . 

Chilian  6  per  Cents . 

Danish  5  per  Cents . 


971  i 

Danish  3  per  Cents . 

76 

071  1 

Dutch  2£  per  Cents . 

57^ 

93 1  | 

Ditto  4  per  Cents . 

88. J, 

98  j  } 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . . 

3lf 

71  13-16 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

Hrt 

210  12 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 

33, 

G7  69  pm. 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

87 

267  9 

ltussian  5  per  Cents . 

109 

89  91 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

91  3 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

102  4 

Venezuela . 

32> 

32 
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The  fact  that  Gallic  creations  almost  exclusively'  occupy  the  London 
stage  has  been  most  forcibly  illustrated  this  week.  Three  new  pieces  have 
been  produced,  and  every  one  of  them  is  from  the  French. 

Wo  mention  first  the  best  of  the  three,  My  Friend  in  the  Straps, 
produced  at  the  Ilaymarket.  This  is  an  adaptation  from  a  little  vaude¬ 
ville  entitled  Merovee ,  and  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  its  class.  The  im¬ 
pudent  Irishman  who  has  lent  a  friend  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  that  he  may 
not  lose  his  property  accompanies  him,  in  the  guise  of  a  servant,  on  a 
visit  to  a  wealthy  uncle ;  the  Yorkshire  footman,  whose  honest  indigna¬ 
tion  is  excited  by  the  generally  disrespectful  conduct  of  the  strange  tiger  ; 
and  the  military  gentleman  l'rom  the  East  Indies,  ready  to  take  fire  at 
everything,  and  kept  in  a  perpetual  fury, — these  are  excellent  personages 
for  the  purposes  of  broad  farce ;  and  arc  very  distinct  from  the  characters 
in  the  French  original,  though  the  intrigue  is  closely  followed.  Were 
all  adaptations,  like  this,  made  upon  the  principle  of  taking  a  French  out¬ 
line  and  filling  it  up  with  hearty  English  humour,  complaints  about 
want  of  originality  would  bo  of  little  moment ;  for  after  all,  the  concern 
of  the  public  is  to  have  a  good  piece,  and  the  question  of  its  source  belongs 
not  to  the  (intellectual)  consumers  but  the  producers  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  merits  as  an  off-hand  bustling  Hibernian  arc  well  known  ; 
the  pompous  wrath  of  Mr.  Illand  as  tlie  East  Indian  can  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived.  But  a  word  is  due  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  plays  the  Yorkshircman, 


inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  is  loss  familiar  to  the  public,  though  be  has 
been  before  it  for  about  three  seasons.  His  assumption'  <jf  ;an  air  of  heavy 
stolidity',  capable  of  being  roused  into  the  most  violent  rdge  where  honour 
is  concerned,  is  perfect ;  and  bis  artistical  spirit  is  shown  in  every  detail 
of  bis  dress  and  making-up.  Although  Mr.  Rogers  generally  appears  in 
the  least  prominent  parts  of  a  piece,  he  ever  labours  to  the  utmost  to 
give  it  distinctness.  If  all  the  minor  personages  of  a  company  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  similar  spirit,  the  state  of  histrionic  art  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Charles  Selby,  the  adapter  of  Merovie ,  having  thus  given  us  a  good 
specimen  of  the  science  of  adaptation,  has  encouraged  reflection  by  giving 
also  a  very  bad  one.  If  the  clamorous  for  originality  wanted  a  strong 
instance  to  elucidate  their  views,  the  piece  called  The  Husband  of  my 
Heart  would  be  the  very  thing.  A  dull  story  is  told  of  a  couple  of 
profligate  French  nobles,  who  pursue  a  pair  of  market-girls,  till  at  last 
one  of  them  is  converted  to  love  and  propriety  by  the  object  of  his  pur¬ 
suit,  who  is  his  own  wife  in  disguise.  These  polished  rakes  of  old  France 
require  a  peculiar  treatment  to  make  them  endurable  ;  and  the  same 
author  who  evidently  enjoys  himself  while  setting  forth  the  adventures 
of  the  Hibernized  “Merovee”  is  as  evidently  embarrassed  with  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  fop,  whom  he  makes  talk  like  a  roue  of  the  Quadrant.  The 
little  hit  of  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  disguised  Duchess,  and 
charmingly  spoken  by  Miss  Reynolds,  is  the  only  agreeable  part  of  the 
work ;  which,  moreover,  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  far  bettor  piece,  called 
The  Pride  of  the  Market ,  with  which  Madame  Vestris  commenced  her 
Lyceum  career. 

The  third  novelty  of  the  week,  an  adaptation  from  a  French  piece 
called  A  la  Bastille,  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Princess’s,  under  the  title 
of  Sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  in  a  different  situa¬ 
tion,  the  sort  of  amusement  created  by  the  well-known  Box  and  Cox . 
Messrs.  Harley  and  Keeley  are  made  to  believe  they  are  prisoners  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  their  close  quai'ters  involve  them  in  all  sorts  of 
petty  disputes.  But  what  is  droll  in  a  lodging-house  is  less  droll  in  a 
dungeon,  and  the  conventions  of  the  Bastile  are  not  readily  transplanted 
to  English  soil. 


The  “  Grand  National  Concerts”  continue  to  he  carried  on  very  much 
in  the  way  we  have  already  described.  During  the  present  week  the 
houses  have  been  good  but  by  no  means  full.  The  “musique  de  danse,” 
which  must  always  he  a  principal  attraction  in  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind,  hut  which  was  found  to  be  below  the  mark  last  week,  has  been 
greatly  improved — reformed,  indeed  we  may  say — by  the  arrival  of  the 
renowned  M.  Labitzky,  and  his  assumption  of  the  baton  of  command  in 
so  far  as  this  class  of  music  is  concerned.  Labitzky,  Strauss,  and  Lanner, 
have  long  been  the  supreme  triumvirate — the  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet¬ 
hoven — of  the  ball-room  ;  and  their  spirit-stirring  waltzes  and  quadrilles 
resound  through  all  the  world  of  music.  They  have  raised  tlie  music 
they  cultivate  into  an  elegant  and  important  branch  of  the  art.  Artists 
themselves,  skilled  in  harmony,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  instru¬ 
mentation,.  they  have  clothed  their  graceful  and  animated  strains  in 
dresses  so  rich  and  varied  that  they  delight  the  most  fastidious  listener. 
Theirs,  in  truth,  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  music  as  to  which  all  tastes 
are  at  one.  It  is  simple  enough  for  the  uneducated,  and  sufficiently  ar¬ 
tistic  for  tho  refined.  For  this  reason,  wo  think  the  directors  of  these 
concerts  have  treated  the  dance-music  with  too  slight  regard.  They  took 
little  pains  to  make  it  of  first- rate  quality ;  and  even  since  Labitzky1  s 
arrival  it  occupies  too  inconsiderable  a  space  in  the  programmes.  They 
have,  moreover,  constantly  repeated  two  or  three  things  which  Labitzky 
brought  out  when  be  first  came,  as  if  they  could  not  allow  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  tho  rehearsals  of  the  “  classical  ”  music.  To  judge  by  the 
nicety  with  which  these  pieces  are  played,  we  guess  that  Labitzky  has 
drilled  the  orchestra  to  some  purpose  ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  he  were 
allowed  to  cany  his  drilling  a  good  deal  further. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  concerts  are  rather  too  classical.  A 
larger  infusion  of  the  gay,  brilliant,  simple  music  of  the  Strauss  and 
Labitzky  school,  with  first-rate  singing,  would  please  much  more  gene¬ 
rally  than  interminable  (we  speak  with  reference  to  po,  ular  feeling)  sym¬ 
phonies  and  concertos — especially  concertos  on  the  pianoforte.  Wc  are 
far  from  wishing  that  the  object  of  improving  the  public  taste  were 
abandoned  ;  but,  even  to  improve,  it  is  necessary  to  con’eiliate  the  public 
taste.  It  requii’es  Philharmonic  ears  to  enjoy  a  half-hour  symphony  or 
concerto  of  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn  played  from  beginning  to  end. 
Shorter  and  simple  pieces  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  chosen-^the  charming 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  especially  :  those,  played  by  such  an. 
orchestra,  would  please  everybody.  As  to  the  singing,  it  is  just  as  we 
have  already  described  it — calculated  to  please  nobody.  Mademoiselle 
Angri  and  Madame  Biscaccianti  have  merit  in  their  way,  but  not  enough 
to  be  the  “  prime  donno  assolute”  of  concerts  of  such  high  pretensions. 
The  others  are  not  even  worth  naming. 

In  short,  the  ultimate  success  of  these  concerts  depends  much  more  on 
what  the  directors  have  yet  to  do  than  on  what  they  have  already  ac¬ 
complished. 

Mr.  Hullah  has  announced  a  series  of  concerts  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  lovers  of  music  in  its  noblest  forms.  They 
are  to  he  monthly' — in  the  course  of  tho  eight  months  included  by  Novem¬ 
ber  and  J unc  next.  The  selections,  though  not  restricted  to  music  of  any 
one  class,  school,  or  age,  will  consist  chiefly  of  music  requiring  the  union 
of  a  chorus  and  orchestra.  A  number  of  great  works,  and  portions  of 
great  works,  known  only  by  name  to  the  present  generation,  are  pro 
mised.  Among  these  are  Haydn’s  “  Seven  Last  Words,”  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  of  all  his  sacred  compositions  ;  several  of  the  choral  works  of  J  okn 
Sebastian  Bach  ;  and  the  Jephtha  of  Carissimi.  To  us  the  announcement 
of  this  last  work  is  perhaps  the  most  welcome  of  all.  It  is  of  extreme 
rarity ;  and  certainly  it  has  not  been  heard  in  England  (at  least  in  pub¬ 
lic)  within  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  purest  water,  and 
contains  things — particularly  the  scene  of  J  ephtha’s  fatal  meeting  with 
his  child,  and  tlie  chorus  lamenting  her  untimely  fate — which  have  never, 
probably,  been  excelled  in  .beauty  and  impassioned  expression.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  this  music  will  show  what  giants  there  were  in  Italy  in  those 
days,  and  how  little  the  lyric  drama  has  gained  by  the  lapse  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  some  of  its  highest  attributes. 

Mr.  Hullah  gives  a  list  of  a  strong  and  select  instrumental  orchestra; 
and  his  enumeration  of  singers  engaged  might  be  consulted  with  profit  by 
the  directors  of  the  National  Concerts. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

EOME  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  btjust  of  printed  indignation,  and  some  perhaps  breathed  in  a 
less  enduring  form,  has  been  called  forth  by  the  newly-promul¬ 
gated  scheme  for  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy 
throughout  England.  There  are  to  he — a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
"Westminster,  for  London  North  of  the  Thames;  a  Bishop  of 
Southwark,  for  the  South ;  also  eleven  other  Bishops — of  Beverley 
for  Yorkshire ;  of  Liverpool  for  part  of  Lancashire,  and  of  Salford 
for  the  rest ;  of  Salop,  and  of  Merioneth-and-Newport,  for  Wales ; 
of  Plymouth,  and  of  Clifton,  for  the  West  of  England;  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  Birmingham,  and  Northampton,  for  the  Midland  part. 
So  it  is  decreed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Standard  is  horrified 
at  the  fact  that  England  is  to  be  thus  “  partitioned  ” ;  the  Times  is 
outraged  at  the  “impudence  and  absurdity”  of  this — -“one  of  the 
strangest  pieces  of  mummery  we  ever  remember  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed,”  and  is  scandalized  at  the  sweeping  denial  of  the  validity 
of  Anglican  orders. 

In  favour  of  the  arrangement  there  is,  first,  the  “  tu  quoque  ” 
argument — that  England  has  established  Protestant  Bishops  in 
Catholic  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and,  along  with  Prussia,  a  Christian 
Bishop  in  Mahometan  Jerusalem.  Then  it  is  said  to  be  desirable 
to  establish  order  among  the  congregations  of  the  Romish  faith, 
already  very  numerous,  and  daily  increased  by  conversions.  The 
Times  contends  against  the  tu-quoque  argument — 

“  The  analogy  is  altogether  incorrect.  The  Protestant  bishopric  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  founded,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  with  the  full  knowledge 
-and  assent  of  the  Porte,  the  sovereign  of  that  country;  and  the  object  of  that 
institution  was  simply  to  place  a  prelate  cf  our  church  in  a  place  which  has 
a  character  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  whole  Christian  world,  not  certainly 
to  exercise  any  kind  of  spiritual  authority  over  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  in 
Syria.  So  again  the  bishoprics  of  Gibraltar  and  of  Malta  are  lawfully  esta¬ 
blished  by  British  authority  in  those  British  dependencies  ;  and  though  the 
prelates  who  fill  those  sees  may  occasionally  exercise  their  functions  else¬ 
where,  their  residence  is  fixed  on  "British  territory,  and  their  duties  are  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  directed  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  British  subjects.  Widely 
different  from  these  appointments,  made  or  accepted  by  the  sovereign  au¬ 
thority  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  a  direct  usurpation  of  a 
supreme  spiritual  power  by  a  foreign  priest  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  treating  with  equal  arrogance  the  existence  of  our  national  church 
and  the  policy  of  our  laws,  and  issuing  such  a  mandate  as  no  Government  on 
tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  would  submit  to.” 

Tliers  is  considerable  force  in  this  representation ;  and  yet  we 
do  not  see  how  it  could  he  effectively  carried  out,  without  placing 
this  country  in  the  very  awkward  and  injurious  position  of  being 
less  tolerant  than  the  Sultan,  or  of  standing,  in  the  case  of  Malta 
and  Gibraltar,  in  spiritual  matters,  on  conquering  rights. 

But  indeed,  the  true  check  to  this  sort  of  spiritual  usurpation  is 
of  a  kind  totally  incompatible  with  a  forcible  resistance,  or  even  a 
recognition  of  the  step  while  it  keeps  within  the  law.  Too  much 
may  be  made  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  law,  it  cannot  be  enforced  : 
obedience  to  it  is  as  voluntary  as  the  residence  of  a  “  nun  ”  in 
an  English  convent ;  and  we  know  how  voluntary  that  is.  The 
first  effect  of  the  new  arrangement  may  he  to  evoke  the  whole 
spirit  and  body  of  Catholicism  in  England ;  and  so  far  it  may  seem 
to  have  a  had  influence :  but  there,  we  believe,  the  direct  effect 
will  stop.  Certain  it  is  that  the  step  'will  excite  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  opposition — will  make  many  who  have  been  coquetting 
with  semi- Romanism  pause  in  their  dalliance,  and,  in  drawing  a 
harsher  line  between  Protestantism  and  Papacy,  will  strengthen 
the  awff-Papal  feeling.  But  beyond  that  consequence,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  that  it  is  a  step  highly  dangerous  to  the  very 
spiint  and  body  of  the  Papacy  itself.  We  believe  that  Popery 
cannot  live  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  England,  now  becoming  freer 
every  day.  Popery  cannot  breathe  the  same  air  with  natural 
philosophy,  with  natural  theology,  nor  with  anything  else  that  is 
free  as  the  sun  and  wind.  It  can  only  live  within  the  priest- 
guarded,  soldier-guarded,  thick- walled  basilica,  in  the  incense-laden 
ah’,  with  opinion  whispering  at  the  confessional,  and  bated  down 
to  the  standard  of  issue  “  cum  privilegio  et  auctoritate.”  In  such 
a  state,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  even  now  it  lives  with  difficulty: 
it  cannot  venture  forth  in  our  free  atmosphere  but  to  die — or  to  he 
transformed.  Our  check  against  it  then  is,  to  keep  that  atmo¬ 
sphere  free — not  to  lend  the  Papists  the  advantage  of  persecution, 
even  of  the  mildest  sort ;  but  to  welcome  them  as  they  come  forth 
into  the  breezy  salt  wind  of  our  sea-girt  isle — so  bracing,  so  al¬ 
terative. 

But  the  Pope's  sally  may  remind  us  of  a  neglect  of  our  own. 
The  best  counteraction  to  any  merely  dogmatic  organization — and 
the  Romish  Church  is  perhaps  the  example  that  presents  in  the 
highest  degree  the  union  of  dogmatism  and  organization — is  en¬ 
lightenment  in  the  people.  Now  we  have  been  backward  in  that 
matter.  The  Government  is  behind  the  public,  and  the  public 
itself  is  behind  a  local  society ;  for  undoubtedly  the  plan  at  once 
broadest  and  most  practical,  for  establishing  a  truly  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  is  that  propounded  by  the  Lancashire  Public 
School  Association.  We  should  take  this  invasion  of  Romanism 
as  a  hint,  and  bestir  ourselves  to  prepare  the  people  against  the 
seduction  by  means  of  endowing  it  with  knowledge.  Pull  know¬ 
ledge  and  free  opinion — those  are  the  true  disinfectants. 


MR.  M.  D.  HILL’S  SUGGESTION. 

Mok'e  burglaries  ! — even  in  the  very  Strand,  under  the  nose  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  !  The  burglarious  public  seems  to  be  bent 
upon  putting  the  burglariable  public  upon  its  mettle — defying  pre¬ 
vention.  It  is  a  welcome  sound,  therefore,  when  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill 


announces  the  existence  of  a  statute  whose  fundamental  enactment 
suggests  the  very  means  which  wc  seem  to  want,  of  preventing  the 
crime  by  arresting  the  criminal  in  intention  before  he  becomes  the 
criminal  in  fact. 

“  There  is  a  statute  on  the  books,”  says  Mr.  Hill,  “  by  which  a  reputed  or 
suspected  thief,  by  frequenting  streets  and  certain  places  therein  described 
which  are  supposed  to  furnish  greater  opportunities  for  plunder  than  others, 
may  if  the  magistrates  before  whom  he  is  brought  infer  from  such  frequent¬ 
ing  that  his  intent  was  to  commit  a  felony,  be  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue,  and 
may  be  punished  with  imprisonment. 

But  there  are  defects  in  this  provision,  both  as  regards  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  as  regards  the  public.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  the 
prisoner  might  find  it  difficult  to  rebut  a  charge  of  frequenting  a 
particular  place,  which  implies  a  repetition  of  visits,  that  may  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  long  portion  of  time ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  justly 
reputed  thief  entering  a  street  for  the  first  time,  though  so  enter¬ 
ing  it  for  undoubted  purposes  of  theft,  would  escape  because  it 
was  his  first  visit — he  had  not  repeated  his  visit,  and  therefore 
had  not  frequented  the  place.  Mr.  Hill  thinks  that  this  imper¬ 
fect  provision  is  capable  of  improvement  so  as  to  answer  our 
present  purposes. 

“  What  I  would  propose  is,  that  when,  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  a  jury  has  been  satisfied  that  there  is  good  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving,  and  that  the  witnesses  do  actually  believe,  that  the  accused  party  is 
addicted  to  robbery  or  theft,  so  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  ‘  thief,’  he 
shall  he  called  upon  in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means  of 
subsistence,  lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  or  from 
the  assistance  of  his  friends.  On  the  failure  of  such  proof,  let  him  be  ad¬ 
judged  a  reputed  thief,  and  put  under  high  recognizances  to  be  of  good  con¬ 
duct  for  some  limited  period  ;  or  in  default  of  responsible  bail,  let  him  suffer 
imprisonment  for  the  same  term.” 

At  first,  to  proceed  with  caution,  Mr.  HiB  “  would  confine  the 
operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who  have  already  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  or  of  a  misdemeanour  such  as  necessarily  implies  dis¬ 
honesty  in  the  guilty  party, — as,  for  instance,  obtaining  money  or 
goods  under  false  pretences.” 

This  would  at  least  seize  upon  the  population  disposed  to 
burglary,  and  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty;  for  burglary  may  always  result  in  murder.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  too  valuable  to  drop  out  of  sight;  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  therefore  that  the  opposing  difficulties  should  he  fairly 
grappled  with.  It  instantly  occurs  to  ask,  how  you  could  provide 
prison-room  for  so  considerable  an  addition  to  our  incarcerated 
population  ?  How  reconcile  the  people  to  augmented  taxes  for  the 
expenditure  ?  It  will  need  some  painstaking  to  dispose  of  these  two 
interrogatory  objections;  hut  surely  the  object  is  worth  the  pains. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  know  of  what  the  criminally- 
disposed  population  consists — what  proportion  of  it  consists  of 
petty  larceners,  what  of  probable  burglars ;  for  until  we  do  have 
a  clear  conception  of  such  a  classification,  we  do  not  really  know 
what  wc  have  to  deal  with.  We  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
criminally-disposed  population  is  in  great  part  identical  with  the 
vagrant  population ;  and  if  so,  we  have  an  additional  reason  for 
such  amendment  of  the  Poor-law  as  would  separate  the  vagrant 
class  more  completely  from  the  class  of  involuntary  paupers. 

It  has  been  said  that,  with  present  opinions,  Mr.  Hill  would  not 
readily  find  a  jury  to  convict  a  man  of  being  a  felon  or  misdemean¬ 
ant,  on  proof  of  his  being  a  reputed  and  probable  thief :  but  a  con¬ 
viction  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  case  laid  before  the  jury 
were  not  a  constructive  one  of  felony  or  misdemeanour,  but  an 
actual  charge  of  vagrancy  ;  the  definition  of  vagrancy  being  the 
absence  of  any  honest  mode  of  subsistence.  To  set  down  the  terms 
for  defining  such  a  charge  would  be  the  second  task  for  those  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  requisite  reform. 

Another  facility  towards  a  conviction  would  lie  in  a  definite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  jury  as  to  the  future  treatment  of 
the  vagrant  in  custody ;  and  in  this  respect  the  past  career  of  the 
prisoner  might  be  legitimately  taken  into  the  account.  It  might 
be  used  to  determine  the  class  of  vagrants  to  which  he  should  be¬ 
long  ;  and  on  determining  his  class,  he  should  he  adjudged  liable  to 
an  appropriate  custody. 

The  amount  of  prison-accommodation  might  he  the  more  readily 
obtained  if  the  public  had  a  clear  conception  of  two  facts, — that 
the  inchoate  criminal  would  really  ho  detained  so  long  as  he  was 
probably  dangerous,  and  that  his  custody  would  repay  the  state. 
An  effectual  detention  would  in  itself  repay  the  body  politic ;  but 
how  define  it  ?  The  most  likely  plan  would  he,  to  place  him  under 
the  operation  of  reformatory  labour,  such  as  that  suggested  by 
Captain  Maconoehie,  under  which  the  prisoner  would  have  to  earn 
his  own  release.  Now,  a  man  who  has  earned  his  release  is  prima 
facie  a  safer  man  than  one  not  disposed  to  labour  ;  and  in  point  of 
fact,  we  believe  that  the  total  want  of  industrial  education  in  our 
state  of  society  explains  the  criminality  of  many.  But  the  labour 
provided  for  the  moral  discipline  of  the  prisoners  might  well  be 
such  as  to  give  some  advantage  to  the  state,  although  it  should  not 
interfere  with  the  common  labour-market.  There  are  many  works, 
of  the  nature  of  sanatory  improvements,  reclamation  of  land,  im¬ 
provement  of  roads  and  by-paths,  that  would  benefit  the  state,  and 
he  really  advantageous  to  the  body  politic  in  the  long  run,  al¬ 
though  they  would  not  “  pay  ”  for  the  employment  of  ordinary 
labour. 

Provisions  of  this  kind  would  need  some  consideration ;  hut  if 
they  were  undertaken  with  anything  like  the  proper  diligence, 
they  need  not  consume  a  very  great  deal  of  time.  Because  they 
stand  forward  as  preliminaries  to  an  effectual  improvement  of  the 
law,  they  need  not  prevent  the  passing  of  a  bill.  The  exceedingly 
defective  security  of  the  public  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  dili¬ 
gence.  So  long  as  laziness  or  indecision  suffers  it  to  continue,  our 
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leading  legislators  will  be  responsible  for  the  calamities  that  may 
happen. 

Mr.  Hill’s  suggestion  has  attracted  very  general  attention,  and 
has  drawn  earnest  criticisms  from  the  daily  press — for  the  most 
part  in  a  favourable  spirit.  The  Times  has  characteristically  made 
itself  the  organ  of  John  Bull’s  creditable  but  overstrained  and  jus¬ 
tice-clogging  dread  of  oppressing  the  prisoner  while  pursuing  the 
criminal ;  but  its  ingenious  and  rhetorical  argumentation  has  gone 
on  a  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  of  the  exact  proposals 
made,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  refuted  by  one  of  its 
own  correspondents.  The  objectors  and  the  defenders  between 
them  may  assist  Mr.  Hill  to  reproduce  his  scheme  with  exact  ex¬ 
planations  and  developments  qualifying  it  for  practical  embodi¬ 
ment  in  our  laws. 


A  COLONY  TRICKED. 

Queen  Victoeia,  as  advised  by  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Earl  Grey, 
spoke  these  words  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament — 

“  It  will  always  be  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  extend  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  representative  institutions,  which  form  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
mv  people,  to  colonies  inhabited  by  men  who  arc  capable  of  exercising  with 
benefit  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  freedom.” 

Of  all  colonies  possessed  by  Queen  Victoria,  or  governed  by 
Lord  John  Bussell  and  Earl  Grey,  British  Guiana  is  perhaps  the 
one  that  has  the  most  crying  claim  for  a  genuine  representative 
institution.  We  have  before  described  the  fantastical  constitution 
of  that  colony  ;  whose  Court  of  Policy  is  “  combined”  with  a  few 
elected  “  Financial  Representatives  ” — elected  by  a  “  college  ”  of 
ludicrously  limited  numbers.  The  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  in¬ 
telligent  and  active  in  politics,  as  the  officials  have  found ;  but  for 
that  very  reason  they  are  not  in  much  favour  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Downing  Street ;  and  as  they  are  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
rebel,  they  are  not  held  in  the  respect  accorded  to  Canada  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Reform  Association  of  Georgetown 
utters  no  unfounded  boast  when  it  says — “  We  are  men  capable  of 
exercising  with  benefit  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  freedom.” 
Indeed,  some  such  impression  has  been  so  strong,  even  among  the 
official  people,  that  a  sense  of  decency  has  obliged  the  Governor 
to  recommend  a  sort  of  “  reform  ”  ;  but  the  concession  is  precisely 
of  that  kind  which  recognizes  a  grievance  without  going  so  far  as 
to  remedy  it. 

Some  time  back,  a  reform  of  the  Combined  Court  would  have 
been  welcomed  as  an  act  of  grace ;  but  now  that  the  colonists 
have  seen  the  concessions  wrung  from  Government  by  Canada 
and  the  Cape  colony,  and  volunteered  even  to  convict  Australia, 
their  ideas  have  expanded ;  they  know  how  absurd  is  the  consti¬ 
tution  bequeathed  to  them  hy  the  Dutch — the  most  tyrannical  of 
colonial  governors  ;  and  they  claim  to  have  something  like  the 
government  granted  to  Canada. 

Now  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Barkly,  acting  on  behalf  of  Earl  Grey, 
proposes  P  An  “  extension  ”  of  the  franchise  ;  an  addition  of  the 
Mayor  of  Georgetown,  ex  officio,  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  four 
more  Financial  Representatives, — that  is  to  say,  a  little  tinkering 
of  the  old  constitution,  coaxing  it  into  a  burlesque  upon  repre¬ 
sentation.  Lord  Grey  quite  approves  of  that  plan — on  the  plea 
that  slavery  has  unfitted  the  colony  for  free  institutions  ;  although 
Jamaica  has  its  veritable  legislature,  and  has  had  slaves  ;  and  so 
has  Barbados.  The  “  reform  ”  which  Mr.  Barkly  concedes  is  not 
rejected  by  the  colonists  :  they  seize  it  as  a  means  to  attain 
something  better, — and  they  will  attain  that  something  better,  if 
they  proceed  in  the  businesslike  mode  that  now  distinguishes  their 
conduct.  The  effect  of  this  concession,  offensively  grudging  and 
ridiculously  “  too  late,”  will  be  to  make  the  colonists  carry  on  the 
struggle  with  a  sense  that  Government  is  their  enemy :  in  short,  it 
fosters  the  rebellious  spirit  which  seems  to  be  the  only  legitimate 
channel  to  reform  recognized  by  our  ultra-constitutional  rulers. 


A  DISARMAMENT. 

If  peace  is  to  be  secured  by  disarming  a  warlike  people,  then  is 
the  Tunjaub  pacified.  The  Lahore  Chronicle  gives  a  tabular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  arms  surrendered  by  the  people  in  fulfilment  of  the 
disarming  order. 

“The  sum  of  the  various  articles  is  as  follows — swords,  -13,283;  shields, 
1734  ;  coats  of  mail,  4;  matchlocks,  34,815;  muskets,  1491 ;  bayonets,  1029; 
spears,  11,573;  daggers,  248;  jazails,  70;  fowling-pieces,  34;  carbines,  18; 
blunderbusses,  43 ;  bows,  6701 ;  quivers,  204 ;  arrows,  263  ;  battle-axes,  25 ; 
pistols,  377 ;  cannon,  55  ;  jumbooruks,  106 ;  sword-sticks,  53  ;  large  knives, 
8;  kutars,  127 ;  ball-cartridges,  4517  ;  cannon-balls,  7756  ;  leaden  balls,  131 ; 
pouches  and  flasks,  432  ;  powder,  24  maunds  15  seers.  The  table  also  shows 
that  956  persons  have  been  punished  by  fine  for  having  arms  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  in  contravention  of  the  proclamation  for  disarming  the  people.” 

The  Bombay  Times  estimates  this  a  store  sufficient  to  arm 
100,000  men,  all  savage  in  disposition ;  and  observes,  what  a  mass 
of  outrage  such  a  mass  of  deadly  instrumentality  implies  !  This 
is  true  ;  but  does  the  deprivation  of  fire-arms  and  edged  weapons 
imply  a  disarming  of  the  local  malignancy?  We  doubt  it.  It 
may  make  the  Punjaub  for  a  time  less  difficult  to  hold;  but  other 
measures  will  be  needed  to  consolidate  the  English  tenure  of  that 
extensive  province ;  and  probably  it  might  be  found  not  a  wise 
economy,  in  the  long  run,  to  disarm  the  border  population;  for 
that  throws  upon  a  permanent  English  force  the  task  of  keeping 
back  the  external  barbarians.  Of  course,  such  must  be  the  in¬ 
tention  ;  but  is  it  politic  to  accept  that  arrangement,  once  for  all, 
as  permanent?  The  garrison  of  a  frontier  like  that  of  the  Punjaub 
must  be  a  heavy  burden  on  Indian  finance :  the  disarmament  of 
the  local  population  will  always  make  them  associate  the  recovery 
of  arms  and  honour  with  a  Mussulman  invasion. 


The  Bombay  Times  suggests  that  the  arms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Exposition  of  1851 ;  and  at  least  specimens  should  be  sent  of  this 
great  sacrifice  to  “  peace.”  Would  that  the  senders  could  accom¬ 
pany  the  specimens  with  proof  that  disarmament  is  a  genuine 
guarantee  of  peace  ;  or  that  peace  itself,  compelled  by  such  means, 
were  an  unmixed  good ! 

THE  URBAN  DEVASTATOR. 

Me.  Bueee  depicts  in  glowing  tropes  those  times  of  despotic  rule 
when  the  royal  jackals,  armed  with  the  powers  of  prerogative, 
issued  from  the  Gothic  portcullis  to  levy  on  subjacent  domains 
contributions  in  kind,  and  returned  from  their  marauding  excur¬ 
sions  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  markets  for  the  replen¬ 
ishment  of  the  monarch’s  table.  In  lieu  of  these  mediaeval  forays, 
a  round  sum  in  quarterly  payments  has  long  been  substituted, 
which  ministers  more  smoothly  to  kingly  state  and  the  carnal 
wants  of  the  sovereign.  But  as  evils  can  be  rarely  more  than 
compromised,  the  ravages  of  purveyance  have  been  succeeded  by 
an  aphis  consumer  hardly  less  devastating  of  the  suburban  rurali- 
ties.  Whoever  has  occasion  to  plunge  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  with  the  aim  of  minute  inspection  in  an  engineering  or  geo- 
dajsical  survey,  or  from  mere  curiosity  to  trace  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment,  rummage  a  Celtic  barrow,  or  investigate  the 
changes  wrought  by  late  ferruginous  diversions  in  the  old 
itineraries  and  road-side  hostelries,  will  be  amazed  to  find 
how  bare  it  is  of  everything  that  in  civilized  guise  can 
minister  to  human  sustenance.  For  proof  of  this  general  ex¬ 
haustion  his  wants  need  not  be  large :  he  may  be  only  tra¬ 
velling  in  pilgrim  or  equestrian  fashion,  jogging  leisurely  from 
town  to  town  or  hamlet  to  hamlet ;  luxuriating  in  the  green 
lanes,  and  eyeing  the  quiet  nooks  and  ivy-laced  spires  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  :  but  if  he  trusts  to  the  chances  of  the  road  for  subsistence, 
it  is  seldom  he  can  be  sure  of  the  most  commonplace  repast — say  a 
glass  of  bright  Boniface,  with  eggs  and  bacon,  or,  as  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  preferred,  “  beans  and  bacon.” 

This  woful  want  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  locality ;  it 
seems  general  throughout  the  realm.  Miss  Martineau,  who  ap¬ 
pears  at  present  intently  occupied  in  dairy-farming  in  the  North, 
testifies  to  the  resourceless  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  the  great  difficulty  she  finds  in  mustering  for 
her  friends  a  tolerable  spread  of  the  everyday  consumeables  of 
meat,  cream,  and  butter.  In  the  rural  parts  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  or  home  counties,  every  one  knows  who  has  made  the  experi¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  substantive  supplies 
in  the  small  towns,  villages,  and  farm-houses ;  and  that  the  chance 
of  meeting  for  love  or  money  with  a  quarter  of  lamb,  piece  of 
pork,  chicken,  or  fowl  of  any  sort,  or  even  a  basin  of  unskimmed 
milk  or  unappropriated  egg,  is  most  precarious.  The  cottages  of 
the  peasantry,  as  may  be  expected,  are  in  a  still  more  denuded  state  : 
into  these  rarely  do  the  common  aliments  of  the  town  inhabitancy — 
beer,  butcher’s  meat,  butter,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  —  find  admis¬ 
sion.  At  least  this  impoverishment  may  be  vouched  for  in  respect 
of  the  counties  abutting  on  the  Thames  :  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
labourers  of  Essex  or  Kent,  for  instance,  even  those  of  the  more 
provident  class,  will  seldom  be  found  any  provision  beyond  pota- 
'  toes  and  meal ;  of  which  last  is  made  the  eternal  compost  they  call 
“  pudding,”  but  which,  without  eggs  or  other  needful  element,  is 
no  more  pudding  than  flour  and  water  can  make  it. 

At  first  sight  this  may  appear  a  somewhat  incredible  representa¬ 
tion  ;  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  in  a  country  reputedly  so 
opulent  such  a  condition  of  general  destitution  may  be  found,  that 
if  an  invading  host  were  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  descent  on  the 
Kentish  or  Sussex  coast,  it  is  doubtful,  unless  it  came  well  provided 
with  the  munitions  of  subsistence  as  well  as  of  war,  whether  it  would 
not  be  compelled  by  famine,  if  no  other  mischance  befell  it,  to  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion  long  before  it  reached  the  metropolis.  Still 
the  land  is  notoriously  not  barren ;  it  yields  abundantly  ;  but  the 
places  of  production  are  not,  except  sparingly,  the  places  of  con¬ 
sumption.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  coimtry  is  eaten  up  by  the 
towns.  The  great  wen  of  London,  with  the  lesser  wens  of  Liver- 
j  pool,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds,  do  for  miles  distant  con- 
j  sume  all  around  them,  leaving  the  outlying  districts  more  bare  and 
I  cleared  out  than  in  old  times  by  the  ruthless  purveyors  of  the 
Henries  and  Edwards.  Into  these  consuming  emporia  flows  all 
that  can  be  collected  from  the  field,  hen-roost,  dovecote,  or  dairy ; 

|  by  which  rent  or  productive  capital  may  certainly  be  realized,  but 
j  allowing  only  slender  commons  for  those  living  beyond  the  smoke, 
j  Hence  the  complaint,  that  people  who  reside  in  the  country,  with 
a  competence  of  400?.  or  500/.  a  year,  find  a  difficulty  in  supply¬ 
ing  their  tables  ;  all  that  is  choice,  and  even  ordinary  articles,  being 
sweepingly  railed  off  or  carted  to  the  capital  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  nuclei.  As  a  consequence,  the  inducements  to  rural  life  are 
lessened,  though  the  facilities  for  locomotion  have  increased ;  for 
people  must  follow  the  meat  wherever  it  is. 

The  Architect  makes  a  suggestion  to  Government  on  behalf  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  in  the  Hyde  Park  building.  “  As  from  Mr.  Paxton’s  explanations 
|  and  the  arrangements  of  the  Commissioners,  the  1  Crystal  Palace  ’  will  not, 
I  in  the  first  instance,  be  fire-proof,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  exhibitors  to 
insure ;  and  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  should, 
from  our  practical  knowledge,  say  that  the  offices  will  not  undertake  the  in¬ 
surance  under  ten  shillings  per  cent.  This  will  be  an  inevitable  expense  ; 
but  unless  provision  is  made,  there  will  be  the  further  charge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  duty,  3 s.  per  cent.  "VVe  therefore  suggest  to  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
that  they  should  at  once  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  a  remission  of  the  duty  ; 
which  the  latter  might  grant,  subject  to  the  introduction  of  a  short  bill  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  would  be  an  act  of  libe¬ 
rality  and  of  justice,  without  subjecting  the  Government  to  a  loss.” 
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BOM’S  EDITION  OF  JUNIUS.* 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  celebrity  of  Junius  depends  upon  the 
mystery  in  which  the  authorship  is  involved.  And  to  some  extent 
this  is  true  :  the  mind  delights  in  what  is  strange  and  hidden, 
even  if  it  be  a  felony  as  in  the  ease  of  Eugene  Aram,  or  a  trading 
piece  of  humbug  like  the  “  Great  Unknown  ”  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  But  unless  there  had  been  innate  vitality,  with  great 
originality  to  boot,  in  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  mere  mystery  at¬ 
tending  the  writer  would  only  have  secured  them  a  niche  among 
the  curiosities  of  literature,  which  students  may  remember,  but 
which  the  public  at  large  forgets, — as  in  the  question  did  King 
Charles  write  Eikon  Basilike  f  or  who  is  the  author  of  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  ?  In  the  avowed  Junius,  there  is  the  condensation 
and  comprehension  of  the  poetical  satirist,  as  well  as  the  lightning- 
like  power  which  scathes  whatever  it  strikes,  and  leaves  a  mark 
that  neither  time  nor  logic  can  obliterate.  With  the  faculty  of  pe¬ 
netrating  to  the  very  core  of  characters  and  affairs,  and  reaching 
the  essential  truth  in  spite  of  all  external  disguises,  Junius  had 
also  an  acquired  logic,  with  a  nice  discrimination  and  a  directness 
of  purpose  which  mere  logic  cannot  give.  When  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  reason,  he  was  clear,  close,  and  cogent, — witness  his  argu¬ 
ments  on  expulsion  (by  the  House  of  Commons)  not  of  itself  creat¬ 
ing  disqualification,  and  on  the  military  rescue  of  General  Gansell. 
His  style,  too,  was  original :  there  was  nothing  like  it,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  in  English  or  any  other  language.  It  strikes  us  that 
Juvenal,  and  Johnson  in  his  imitations  of  Juvenal,  were  the 
nearest  prototypes,  in  a  sort  of  condensed  force  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  ;  but,  independently  of  the  differences  between  Latin  and 
English  and  the  form  of  poetry  in  each  case,  Junius  had  a  fierce¬ 
ness  and  bitterness  appropriate  to  the  combats  of  political  warfare, 
though  not  so  much  in  place  in  the  loftier  themes  of  the  satirist. 

But  mere  originality  is  not  by  itsi  If  secure  of  permanent  fame. 
A  writer  must  be  the  founder  of  a  distinct  kind  of  writing,  or  the 
head  of  some  class  of  writers.  Junius  was  the  founder  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  school  of  newspaper  political  writing.  He  not  only  originated 
the  “  leader,”  with  its  aptness  of  subject,  its  sufficient  though  not 
critical  completeness,  its  congeniality  with  the  feeling  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  its  argument— enough  to  fortify  minds  with  preconceived 
opinions  and  to  put  a  face  upon  the  matter  even  for  opponents — its 
singleness  of  purpose,  its  unsparing  assault,  and  its  terse  worldly 
style  :  he  carried  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  as  regards 
extent  and  composition ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
fairness,  he  infused  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  feeling  into  most  of  his 
writings.  Before  his  time,  there  was  plenty  of  foolish  and  filthy 
ribaldry  in  the  press,  with  wordy  billingsgate,  that  could  excite  no 
feeling  but  contempt  save  with  the  lowest  vulgar,  and  dirt-throwing 
that  missed  its  aim,  and  befouled  the  thrower  more  than  any-  , 
body  else.  Men  of  great  acquirements  and  great  parts — as  Swift, 
Steele,  Addison,  Boling-broke,  and  others — had  indeed  engaged  in 
party  political  warfare,  and  with  every  wish  to  make  their 
adversaries  smart ;  but  they  were  mostly  either  too  long  or  too 
formal.  The  compositions  had  generally  too  much  of  the  treatise,  | 
the  pamphlet,  or  the  essay,  for  instant  popular  effect.  They  had 
also  too  much  of  the  ceremony  of  the  lists  or  the  fencing-school ; 
they  would  not  “  leave  their  damnable  faces  and  begin.”  When 
they  did,  ceremonial  politeness  or  scholastic  methods  often 
weakened  their  attack ;  they  aimed  at  cutting  throats  with  a 
feather,  and  frequently  failed  in  that  difficult  job.  Junius  dis¬ 
carded  the  old  tactics,  plunged  “  in  medias  res,”  drove  directly  at 
his  object,  and  struck  without  ceremony  at  the  vital  point.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  whether  manners  and  opinions  would  some 
years  earlier  have  given  sufficient  encouragement  to  a  writer  to 
persevere  in  his  course,  even  with  the  same  violent  state  of  pol¬ 
itical  feeling  in  the  public  mind.  Junius,  like  all  successful  men, 
hit  his  time  exactly. 

The  manner  in  which  Junius  handled  some  members  of  “  great 
Whig  historical  families,”  with  the  terror  which  busy,  bustling, 
loquacious  persons,  entertain  of  the  lex  talionis  in  an  anonymous 
form,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  cant  to  be  promulgated  about 
anonymous  libelling.  To  say  that  all  the  facts  stated  by  Junius, 
and  on  which  he  based  his  commentaries,  were  absolutely  true  in 
their  extent,  would  be  exaggeration ;  but  we  suspect  that  they  all 
rest  upon  evidence — the  evidence  of  report,  and  were  generally 
believed  in  his  own  time,  at  least  by  his  own  side.  To  suppose 
that  a  satirist,  or  a  political  party  writer,  is  to  exhibit  the  ju¬ 
dicial  or  critical  mind  in  his  commentaries  on  public  men  and 
public  affairs,  is  to  suppose  an  incompatibility.  This  passage,  for 
example,  towards  the  close  of  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
may  illustrate  what  we  mean. 

“  Tour  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall  this  unhappy  old  man  re¬ 
tire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  Metropolis,  where  his  life  has  'been  so  often 
threatened  and  his  palace  so  often  attacked  ?  If  he  returns  to  Woburn, 
scorn  and  mockery  await  him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate, 
if  he  would  avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his  de¬ 
struction  would  be  more  than  probable  ;  at  Exeter,  inevitable.  No  honest 
Englishman  will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman  for¬ 
give  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At  every  town  ho  enters  he  must  change 
his  liveries  and  his  name.  Whichever  way- lie  flies,  the  ‘hue  and  cry’  of 
the  country  pursues  him.” 

— No  one  supposes  that  Junius  intended  everything  here  to  be 

*  Junius  :  including  Letters  by  the  same  Writer  under  other  Signatures;  to  which 
are  added,  his  Confidential  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  Private  Let¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  II.  S.  Woodfall.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  ;  with  new  Evidence  as  to 
the  Authorship,  and  Extracts  from  an  Analysis  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  By  John 
Wade,  Author  of  “  A  Chronology  of  British  History,”  “  The  Cabinet  Lawyer,'1  &c. 
In  two  volumes.  [Bohn’s  Standard  Library.]  Published  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 


;  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  It  must  be  an  obtusely  literal  under- 
j  standing  which  should  fancy  that  he  meant  to  affirm  that  the 
'  liege  men  of  the  hundred  or  the  county  raised  themselves,  or  were 
j  raised  by  the  authorities,  to  go  in  tumultuous  but  “  legal  pur¬ 
suit”  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  other  statements  have  literal 
truth  in  them,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  animus.  Blooms¬ 
bury  House  was  oftener  thau  once  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  the 
Duke  sought  for  ;  at  Exeter  the  populace  tried  to  stone  him  ;  he 
was  so  unpopular  at  Bedford  that  the  Corporation  opened  the 
borough  to  defeat  his  candidate.  Nor  did  the  Duke’s  friends  at 
the  time  see  exaggeration  iu  the  facts.  Sir  William  Draper  admits 
them,  but  ascribes  the  cause  to  anonymous  writers.  “  Shall  one  of 
the  first  subjects  of  the  realm,”  writes  the  knight  of  the  “blushing 
riband,”  “  be  ruined  iu  his  fame,  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant 
danger,  from  a  charge  built  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  [that 
of  having  been  bribed  to  make  extravagant  concessions  in  nego¬ 
tiating  the  peace  with  France.]  Must  his  house  he  besieged  by 
lawless  ruffians,  his  journies  impeded,  and  even  the  asylum  of  an 
altar  he  insecure  from  assertions  so  base  and  false.”  To  which 
Junius  logically  enough  replies — “The  generous  warmth  of  his 
resentment  makes  him  confound  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets 
that  the  insults  and  distresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
suffered,  and  which  Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate 
touches  of  the  true  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to 
his  Grace,  not  occasioned  by  it.” 

What  anonymous  writing  really  does,  is  to  give  greater  power 
and  freedom  to  the  writer ;  enabling  him  to  exercise  his  judgment 
fully  on  the  matter  in  hand,  unfettered  by  any  previous  opinion 
he  may  have  expressed  or  any  peculiarities  of  position.  By  tacit 
usage,  it  allows  him  to  speak  more  truly  of  iudividuals  thau  the 
same  usage  permits  in  personal  speech ;  and  it  enables  those 
who  choose  to  comment  more  freely  on  “  people  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,”  than  they  might  always  like  to  do  if  writing 
avowedly.  As  for  libels  and  slander,  they  are  as  rife  in  open 
speech  as  in  “  anonymous  ”  writing.  Look  at  the  hired  state¬ 
ments  and  comments  of  the  bar ;  look  at  the  reckless  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  venom  of  the  platform,  or  the  not  much  more  measured 
speech  at  the  political  meeting  or  on  the  hustings.  Do  the  rules 
and  the  Chairman  of  Parliament  hinder  the  imputing  of  motives 
or  the  inventing  of  charges  P  We  talk  of  the  refinement  of  our 
own  times  and  the  moderation  of  party ;  yet  the  Senate  occasion¬ 
ally  shows  us,  that  when  power  and  its  concomitants  are  at  stake, 
men  of  a  certain  cast  of  mind  are  as  unscrupulous  and  truculent 
as  they  were  in  the  age  of  J unius.  Within  these  few  months,  we 
saw  a  bold-fronted,  hard-mouthed  lawyer — one  of  those 

“haranguers  of  the  throng 
That  seek  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue 
“uttering”  an  absurd  charge  of  conspiracy  against  English  gentle¬ 
men,  while  the  party  accepted,  and  the  Prime  Minister  endorsed 
the  slander  with  additions  of  his  own.  Talk  of  “  anonymous  libels  ” ! 
- — there  is  more  of  hypocrisy  and  malignity,  of  cowardice  and  of 
impudence,  in  Parliament  and  public  meetings,  than  in  any  re¬ 
putable  section  of  the  press.  As  regards  the  great  originator  of 
real  anonymous  writing,  the  difference  is  not  in  point  of  morality 
but  of  ability ;  it  is  a  question  of  mind  and  style. 

The  interest  still  attached  to  the  merit  or  mystery  of  Junius  is 
shown  by  the  attention  which  has  been  attracted  "to  Mr.  Bohn’s 
very  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Junius  and  of  those 
ascribed  to  him.  The  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  secret  is  proved 
by  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  arrived  at  by  the  various  re¬ 
viewers.  Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  conclusion  reached  is  the 
demolition  of  the  claims  of  Sir  rhilip  Francis  on  the  grounds  put 
forward  by  his  advocates,  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Athcnceum, 
by  a  writer  alike  remarkable  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
minute  facts  of  social  and  literary  history,  his  untiring  per¬ 
severance  in  hunting  up  particulars,  and  his  power  of  treating 
minutice  in  an  attractive  way.  That  series  strikingly  exemplifies 
liow  little  weight  belongs  to  what  are  called  coincidences — how  little 
value  attaches  to  a  claim  speciously  bolstered  up,  when  it  comes 
to  be  analyzed  by  a  searching  mind  with  competent  knowledge. 
In  fact,  one  difficulty  in  all  circumstantial  evidence  or  coincidence 
of  a  general  kind  is  its  want  of  particular  application.  Eesem- 
blances  in  handwriting  are  deceptive,  for  they  apply  to  so  many  ; 
presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  person  in  a  large  town  can 
prove  nothing  affirmative,  for  it  is  common  to  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands;  exclusive  information  (of  which  a  good  deal  more  is  talked 
about  in  the  case  of  J  unius  than  can  be  established)  must  be  really 
exclusive.  For  instance,  there  were  other  clerks  in  the  War  Office 
besides  Francis,  who  could  learn  as  much  as  he  could  about  mili¬ 
tary  movements  or  promotions  ;  there  were  the  heads  of  the  Office 
itself ;  there  was  the  Cabinet ;  there  were  the  officers  interested  in 
the  appointments. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  minutiae,  or  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  at  all ;  but  we  may  throw 
out  a  few  observations  of  a  general  kind.  One  essential  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  claimant  for  the  authorship  of  Junius  is,  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  write  the  letters.  Tet  of  the  thirty-seven  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  authorship, 
the  mass  of  them  were  clearly  incapable  of  doing  anything  of  the 
1  i  id.  Indeed,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  who  from  parts  or  posi¬ 
tion  appear  to  have  any  claim ;  and  three  of  those  do  not  bear 
examination. 

Chesterfield. 

Gibbon. 

Burke. 

Sir  Philip  Francis. 

Lord  George  Sackville. 
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Chesterfield  had  the  terseness  and  point  of  Junius ;  he  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  acquired  his  strength ;  but  he  had  none  of  his  savage 
bitterness,  and  he  had  neither  means  nor  motive  for  writing.  He 
was  seventy-five  years  old ;  he  had  retired  from  society,  afflicted 
with  severe  deafness,  and  overwhelmed  by  infirmities  :  indeed  he 
was  slowly  dying. 

In  point  of  genius,  Gibbon  was  quite  equal  to  the  task  ;  but  it 
seems  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  criticism  that  he  had  never 
acquired  the  manner  or  stj'le  of  Junius.  His  views,  his  temper, 
his  whole  nature  in  fact,  appear  to  have  been  entirely  opposed  to 
any  such  proceeding  as  writing  these  letters ;  and  he  was  occupied 
during  the  entire  period.  In  the  early  part  of  1769,  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  in  winding  up  his  periodical,  “  Memoires  Litteraires  de  la 
Grand  Bretagne  in  1770,  he  was  disturbed  by  anxiety  about  his 
father’s  decline  and  death;  and  till  the  autumn  of  1772  he  was 
harassed  by  family  embarrassments.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Gib¬ 
bon  may  have  been  Junius,  but  it  is  extremely  improbable. 

The  genius  of  Burke  was  likewise  equal  to  the  authorship,  and 
he  had  the  vehemence  of  Junius.  Whether  his  rich  and  fiorid 
style  could  have  been  brought  down  to  the  nervous  condensation 
of  that  writer,  may  be  questioned.  But  we  have  Burke’s  spontane¬ 
ous  assurance  that  he  was  not  the  author,  made  to  Johnson  under 
circumstances  that  commanded  implicit  belief ;  otherwise  Johnson 
would  have  attributed  them  to  Burke,  but  only  on  the  insufficient 
ground  that  he  knew  no  other  man  who  could  write  them.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  History  had  not  then  appeared. 

The  abilities  of  Francis  were  considerable,  and  some  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  works  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  J unius  :  but  this 
might  be  imitative,  especially  in  a  man  whose  great  aim  was  to  be 
thought  Junius.  A  perusal  of  the  controversy  of  Francis  with 
Hastings  during  the  time  he  was  at  Calcutta,  will  show,  we  think, 
that  Francis  had  the  temper  of  Junius,  more  especially  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  as  indisputable  anything  that  could  be  made  to  tell 
in  his  favour,  on  very  slender  proof,  and  to  regard  an  opponent  as 
a  criminal.  Francis,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
personal  motive  for  writing  as  Junius  did;  and,  as  the  investigator 
in  the  Athenaeum  remarks,  he  could  hardly  have  found  the  time 
or  strength  to  do  what  “the  Franciscans”  attribute  to  their 
Francis- Junius.  Considerable  if  not  absolute  leisure  seems  to  us 
a  sine  qua  non  in  the  author  of  Junius.  One  or  two  letters  might 
have  been  written  under  the  excitement  of  a  busy  life,  but  not 
the  series,  with  the  unavowed  and  private  correspondence. 

The  leisure  was  possessed  by  Lord  George  Sackville.  He  had 
also  means  of  procuring  all  current  information,  and  facilities  for 
observation,  especially  of  a  personal  kind.  Various  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  seem  to  point  to  him ;  his  disgraceful  dismissal  from 
the  army,  whether  he  felt  it  deserved  or  unmerited,  was  mo¬ 
tive  sufficient  for  him  to  “  run  amuck”  at  all  politicians  ;  and  his 
subsequent  acceptance  of  office  and  title  from  George  the  Third 
might  be  a  cogent  reason  to  his  mind  for  concealing  the  authorship. 
Some  letters  of  Lord  George  on  the  state  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Highlanders  show  that  he  could  discard  the  fashionable  pre¬ 
judices  of  his  age  and  go  directly  to  the  reality  of  affairs  :  but  he 
exhibits  no  proof  of  the  power  or  the  temper  of  J  unius.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  style  of  Junius,  especially 
his  strength,  was  the  result  of  great  labour, — as  we  see  by  his  first 
letter  to  Horne  Tooke,  his  letters  under  other  signatures,  and  his 
private  correspondence. 

If  wre  were  limited  to  the  list  of  names,  the  choice  would  seem  to 
lie  between  Francis  and  Sackville.  But  is  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  ascribe  the  authorship  to  some  known  person  ?  especially  when 
only  three  of  those  persons  (if  we  exclude  Walpole)  had  literary 
abilities  to  preserve  their  name  for  the  century  required  by  the 
critical  canon.  It  may  seem  unlikely  that  a  person  with  the 
powers  of  Junius  should  write  nothing  else;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  neither  his  class  of  subjects,  his  style,  nor  his  manner, 
were  well  adapted  to  any  other  kind  of  composition.  If  J  unius 
wished  to  write  anything  beyond  a  political  pamphlet,  he  must 
begin  his  training  anew.  It  may  seem  still  more  unlikely  that 
he  should  not  wish  his  name  to  be  preserved  as  the  author.  But  | 
he  might  despise  the  “  fancied  life  in  others’  breath,”  or  he  might  \ 
be  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  his  double,  or  he  might  have  died  soon 
after  and  made  no  sign.  Ability  to  write  the  Letters  of  Junius  is 
no  doubt  rare,  but  not  so  rare  as  might  be  supposed.  The  exercise 
of  abilities  depends  upon  a  favourable  conjunction  of  internal  and 
external  things.  It  requires  no  extensive  acquaintance  with  life 
to  meet  men  of  native  power  and  peculiar  information  who  seem 
to  be  “  lost  ”  for  want  of  motive,  opportunity,  ambition,  or  some 
idiosyncracy.  It  is  true  that  the  difference  is  great  between 
a  person  speaking  to  a  companion  or  a  company,  with  whose  cha¬ 
racters  he  may  He  acquainted,  on  a  topic  in  which  they  feel  in¬ 
terested,  and  the  choice  and  treatment  of  a  subject  addressed  to 
the  public,  with  its  various  dispositions,  humours,  and  preoccu¬ 
pations.  Still,  where  there  is  power  and  knowledge  there  is  the 
material ;  its  display  is  dependent  upon  judgment  and  habit.  It 
is  possible,  however  unlikely,  that  a  man  might  write  a  letter  on  a 
particular  impulse;  be  stimulated  by  success  to  continue  his  lucubra¬ 
tions  ;  be  excited  by  the  instant  celebrity  of  Junius  to  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  character,  till  he  began  to  flag ;  and  feed 
himself  ever  after  on  his  consc  ous  self-importance,  with  a  cynical 
indifference  to  personal  fame ;  or  he  might,  as  already  intimated,  i 
have  died  suddenly,  intending  at  some  time  to  avow  himself. 

In  considering  the  subject  at  this  time  of  day,  one  indisputable 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  date  of  the  first  letter  of 
Junius  is  January  21,  1769.  If  we  allow  the  writer  to  have  been 
only  five-and-twenty,  (and  all  internal  evidence  points  to  a  more 


mature  age,)  he  would  now  be  in  his  hundred-and-sixth  or 
hundred-and-seventh  year,  but  according  to  all  critical  esti¬ 
mate  older.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
land  ol  the  living  ;  as  we  know  that  his  opponents  and  many 
of  their  successors  have  departed,  as  well  as  his  supposed  coadju¬ 
tors.  It  seems  useless  to  look  for  a  resolution  of  the  mystery  from 
any  of  those  rumours  and  reports  with  which  the  world  was  once 
amused.  The  idle  story  is  exploded  that  his  name  was  “  confiden¬ 
tially  ”  communicated  to  the  King-,— as  if  Junius  were  an  intimate 
of  George  the  Third,  or  had,  without  an  object,  engaged  go-betweens 
to  satisfy  the  Loyal  curiosity.  Lord  Grenville  died,  and  his  papers 
furnished  no  information,  as  the  curious  once  expected.  The  late 
Luke  of  Buckingham  was  equally  silent  in  the  tomb ;  the  strong 
boxes  of  other  houses  have  been  just  as  blank ;  and  even  the  two 
volumes  of  the  complete  edition,  bound  in  vellum  and  transmitted 
by  Woodfull  to  their  author,  have  never  turned  up.  Time  has 
strengthened,  might  we  not  say  confirmed,  the  solemn  assertion  of 
the  writer  in  his  last  address  “  to  the  English  Nation” — “  I  am  the 
sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.” 

ME.  STARK’S  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH  OE 
IRELAND.* 

The  object  of  Hr.  Stark  in  his  excursion  was  partly  pleasure, 
partly  to  observe  the  state  of  the  peasantry,  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  workings  of  the  Irish  Poor-law, — chiefly  per¬ 
haps  to  collect  materials  for  a  book,  which  should  be  illustrated  by 
his  friend  Mr.  M.  Angelo  Hayes.  He  started  from  Lublin ;  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Carlow,  Cashel,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Skibbereen,  to  Bantry  Bay,  his  extreme  Southern  points  ;  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Lublin  by  way  of  Ivillamey.  The  excursionist  adopted 
various  modes  of  locomotion — railway,  steam,  public  and  private 
car ;  he  often  left  the  beaten  track,  and  examined  places  not 
much  visited  by  the  common  traveller ;  he  sometimes  lingered  in  a 
neighbourhood  to  inquire  into  its  state,  and  the  character  of  the 
gentry.  He  listened  to  all  that  was  told  him,  drew  his  conclusions 
from  what  he  saw,  and  tells  the  result  without  circumlocution  ;  in 
fact,  he  may  be  said  to  be  free  in  his  use  of  names,  and  in  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of  their  owners,  in 
their  capacity  of  landlords  and  country  gentlemen,  resident  or  ab¬ 
sentee. 

The  book  is  not  long ;  the  subjects  of  the  narrative  are  various ; 
the  tourist  is  familiar  with  the  country  and  the  people ;  he  has  an 
eye  for  external  appearances,  a  mind  for  social  inquiries,  and  a 
fluent  and  rather  lively  style.  But  he  is  not  a  very  deep  observer, 
and  he  sometimes  mars  an  incident  or  an  anecdote  by  making  too 
much  of  it.  When  the  story  has  weight  enough  in  itself,  he  tells 
it  well ;  v  hen  it  is  slight,  lie  endeavours  to  produce  an  effect  by 
writing  it  up,  and  becomes  empty. 

With  the  exception  of  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Poor-law,  Mr. 
Stark  is  not  systematic  in  his  exposition  of  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mical  evils  of  Ireland,  but  he  takes  local  facts  as  they  turn  up. 
Certain  things,  however,  come  out  systematically,  and  jobbing 
especially.  The  railways  seem  to  have  been  deeply  infected  by  it, 
and  even  the  charitable  subscriptions  perverted  to  purposes  of 
private  profit.  All  have  heard  of  Skibbereen  and  its  sufferings: 
according-  to  Mr.  Stark,  there  needed  have  been  none,  except 
perhaps  at  the  outset. 

“I  have  been  making  some  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  and  amount  of  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  distressed  population  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood 
during  the  memorable  famine  of  1846-7.  Here,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  potato  blight  was  felt.  Skibbereen  owed  its 
chief  consequence  to  the  health  and  abundance  of  that  esculent ;  and,  of 
course,  when  it  failed,  the  privations  of  the  people  were  proportionately  se¬ 
vere.  Potatoes  were  the  principal  crop  reared  by  the  farmers — potatoes 
created  the  middle-man — potatoes  paid  the  rack-rent,  and  helped  the  heart¬ 
less  landlord  to  indulge  his  passions.  When  the  root  failed,  therefore,  the 
-whole  fabric  built  upon  it  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  the  civilized  world  rang 
with  the  woes  of  Skibbereen  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Schull.  And 
the  civilized  world  was  not  deaf  to  the  cry  of  agony.  Contributions  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  in  money  and  food,  from  Turk  and  Christian, 
from  Jew  and  Gentile,  Gael  and  Saxon,  poured  in  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
famine.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  humanity  would  give  up  in  despair 
the  task  of  saving  Skibbereen.  Money  sent  to  it  seemed  like  oil  thrown  on 
a  fire  to  extinguish  it.  It  was  a  vortex  that  swallowed  up  everything. 
Thousands  were  squandered ;  and,  if  venerable  divines  and  letter- writing 
philanthropists  were  to  be  believed,  the  people  perished  nevertheless.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  as  much  money  and  food  was  sent  to  Skibbereen  from 
charitable  bodies  as  should  have  fed  and  clothed  the  entire  population  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  any  one  rivalled  the  li¬ 
centiate  in  Gil  Alas,  who  made  himself  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  poor,  and 
turned  to  his  own  use  the  donations  intrusted  to  him  to  prevent  his  fellow- 
creatures  dying  of  the  worst  death  known  to  human  nature.  Still  some  ex¬ 
planation  is  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  in  future,  should  Providence  ever  visit 
this  country  with  new  horrors,  the  fountain  of  charity  in  many  a  bosom  will 
be  sealed  up  by  doubt  and  suspicion.  The  money  and  food  disbursed  by  the 
Belief  Committee  were  duly  accounted  for,  because  the  Government,  which 
contributed  pound  for  pound,  insisted  upon  the  production  of  a  clear  state¬ 
ment.  Every  penny  expended  by  the  Society  of  Friends  was  also  made  pa¬ 
tent  to  the  public.  But  others  have  not  been  equally  explicit.  The  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr.  Townsend,  Protestant  Rector,  was  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
money  and  provisions,  and  was  eminently  successful,  owing  to  the  touching 
appeals  he  made  through  the  public  journals;  yet  I  am  told  that  he 
has  given  no  Dr.  and  Cr.  accounts  of  his  benevolent  services.  Some  appa¬ 
rently  well-informed  persons  roughly  estimated  the  amount  of  money,  &c. 
received  by  the  reverend  gentleman  as  not  less  than  14,0007. — but  tins,  I 
think,  must  be  an  exaggeration — and  said  that  the  value  of  his  devotion  and 
sacrifices  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  full  revelation,  f  It  is  all  very 
well,  they  said,  in  distributing  your  own  goods,  to  follow  the  Scriptural  in- 

*  The  South  of  Ireland  in  1850  ;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Torn- in  Leinster  and 
Munster.  By  Archibald  G.  Stark.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  51.  Angelo 
Hayes.  Published  by  Duffy,  Dublin. 

■t  Since  my  visit  to  Skibbereen,  the  reverend  gentleman  has  been  called  to  his  final 
audit,  before  a  tribunal  which  demands  a  full  account  of  every  act  done  in  the  body, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
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junction,  and  not  let  your  left  hand  know  wliat  your  right  hand  doeth ;  but 
the  rule,  they  think,  ’  does  not  hold  when  you  are  dispensing  the  donations 
of  other  people.  The  Catholic  clergy — whose  duties  during  the  crisis  must 
hare  been  of  the  most  awful  kind — also  received  great  means,  in  cash  and 
necessaries;  hut  they  avow  the  utmost  eagerness  to  ‘render  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.’  Indeed,  publicity,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  would 
answer  every  good  purpose.” 

According  to  Mr.  Stark,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bail¬ 
way  is  a  good  example  of  jobbing  at  the  beginning  :  but  landlords, 
we  suppose,  have  to  be  propitiated  everywhere,  and  the  lavish  ex¬ 
pense  in  proportion  to  the  object  is  national — “  when  nothing’s 
left  that’s  worth  defence,  we  build  a  magazine.” 

“The  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  at 
King’s  Bridge,  is  a  stupendous  illustration  of  the  contrast  we  so  often  observe 
in  Irish  ‘  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  ’  between  splendid  beginnings 
and  indifferent  results.  The  huge  architectural  pile — beautiful  in  its  de¬ 
sign,  and  constructed  with  a  lavish  waste  of  the  Californian  ore,  that  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple — seems,  with  its  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  offices,  stores,  vaults,  and  warehouses,  to  offer  accommodation  for 
the  entire  traffic  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow. 
Everything — from  the  luxuriously-appointed  board-room  of  the  directors, 
with  its  Morocco- covered  loungers  and  gorgeous  carpet,  in  which  your  feet 
sink  as  on  a  bed  of  moss,  down  to  the  fire-shovel  with  which  the  begrimed 
stoker  feeds  his  slave  the  steam-engine — is  of  the  most  costly  and  substan¬ 
tial  quality.  While  the  reflecting  stranger  contemplates  all  these  things, 
which  are'  usually  ‘  the  outward  and  visible  signs  ’  of  long-established  ! 
prosperity  and  permanent  wealth,  he  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  this,  which  is  proverbially  poor,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  not 
ripe  for  railway  communication,  if  much  of  the  money  which  had  been 
squandered  in  superfluous  buildings,  or  in  the  unnecessary  adornment  of 
works  of  utility,  had  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  practical  advantage — such 
as  the  establishment  of  manufactures  along  the  line,  which  would  have  fed  | 
the  traffic  returns— the  condition  of  the  shareholders  would  not  be  so  de¬ 
plorable  as  it  is  now  represented.  The  site  chosen  for  the  erection  of  the 
magnificent  terminus  seems  to  hare  been  unhappily  selected  for  the  uses  of 
the  railway,  as  a  formidable  hill  has  to  be  surmounted  by  the  train  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  starts.  Practical  engineers  assert,  that  had  the  spirit  of  job¬ 
bing  not  governed  the  counsels  of  the  directors,  much  more  favourable  gra¬ 
dients  could  have  been  obtained,  by  adopting,  as  the  locale  of  the  terminus, 
a  position  nearer  to  St.  James’s  Gate,  which  might  have  been  procured  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expense,  as  it  only  involved  the  purchase  of  a  ruined 
street  and  some  dilapidated  tenements.  Ilad  this  been  done,  the  ludicrous 
scene  which  is  of  daily  occurrence  on  the  line  would  not  be  presented.  As 
the  string  of  carriages,  in  one  of  which  I  was  placed,  toiled  up  the  hill,  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  per  hour,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  put  my  head  out  of 
the  window,  when  I  certainly  was  amused  by  an  exhibition  which  is  a  re¬ 
markable  feature  in  travelling  by  steam  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Two  porters,  armed  with  huge  mops,  preceded  the  snorting  en¬ 
gine,  and  diligently  scoured  the  rails, — reminding  one  of  the  Scotch  game  of 
curling,  in  which  the  sportsman  with  his  brush  industriously  sweeps  away 
all  the  obstacles  on  the  ice,  and  coaxes  as  it  were  the  stone  to  a  further  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was  laughable  to  remark  the  sang  froid  with  which  the  railway  | 
precursors  flourished  their  mops,  cleared  away  the  dust  from  the  rails,  and 
then  sat  down  to  await  the  approach  of  the  train,  not  to  be  cut  into  pieces, 
but  to  quietly  get  up  and  recommence  the  application  of  their  smoothing 
process.  As  the  carriages  finally  topped  the  hill,  they  contemplated  them 
with  a  self-complacent  ‘  we-alone-did-it  ’  sort  of  look,  that  seemed  to  demand 
the  gratitude  of  all  the  passengers  for  having  been  enabled  by  then-  exer¬ 
tions  to  overcome  the  formidable  engineering  difficulty.” 

According  to  information  received  in  a  railway  carriage,  Queen 
Yictoria  saw  the  Leinster  property  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
Empress  Catherine  saw  the  Crimea. 

“  ‘  The  change  in  the  condition  of  theDuke’s  tenantry  and  peasantry  must 
have  taken  place  very  suddenly,’  I  remarked,  ‘  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen’s  visit  to  Carton,  we  were  told  that  all  went  “  merry-  as  a  marriage 
bell,”  and  everybody  was  comfortable  and  happy.’ 

“  ‘Ah,  sir,’  said  my  fellow-traveller,  with  a  look  of  indulgent  pity-  at  my 
simplicity,  ‘  it  would  have  been  better  if  thej  Queen  had  never  come  to  Ire¬ 
land  at  all,  than  that  she  should  have  been  blindfolded  in  the  way  she  was ; 
and  only  that  I  am  told  she  is  a  shrewd  little  lady,  full  of  intelligence,  who 
looks  under  the  surface  of  things,  she  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  state 
of  apparent  comfort  which  she  witnessed  on  the  only  occasion  when  she  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  She  came  down  to  Carton  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  four  blood-horses,  which  carried  her  over  the  country  at  a 
much  quicker  pace  than  we  are  now  going  upon  this  railway.  The  Duke 
had  made  a  wise  provision  that  nothing  unsightly  should  meet  the  royal  eye 
during  the  journey ;  for  half-a-dozen  fleet  horsemen  preceded  the  carriage, 
whose  business  it  was  to  falsify  the  old  adage  that  “  a  cat  may  look  at  a 
king.”  'Well-dressed  persons  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  road  and  take 
off  their  hats  and  cheer  the  Queen  ;  but  all  wandering  beggars  and  vagrants 
were,  without  ceremony-,  whipped  over  the  hedge  into  the  fields,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  there  in  obscurity  until  the  royal  train  had  passed.’ 

“  ‘  Still,’  I  remarked,  ‘  her  Majesty’s  heart  must  have  been  gratified  at 
the  sight  of  the  “bold  peasantry-,  their  country’s  pride,”  who  appeared  so 
gaily  on  the  lawn  of  Carton  House.’ 

“  ‘  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  ’ — and  the  fat  grazier  roared  with  laughter,  like  one  that 
had  the  lungs  of  a  Stentor.  ‘  Bold  peasantry-,  indeed !  Do  you  know  what, 
sir — it  is  twenty  y-ears  since  I  was  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  ;  but  the  last 
time  I  was  there  I  saw  much  more  joyous  peasants  disporting  themselves  on 
a  lawn  on  the  stage  in  Hawkin’ s  Street ;  and  of  the  two  I  think  Mr.  Cal- 
craft  is  a  better  manager  than  the  Duke.  I  was  at  Carton,  and  can  tell  you 
that  no  one  who  was  not  up  to  the  mark  in  the  matter  of  dress,  no  person  out 
at  the  elbows,  or  whose  locks  made  their  appearance  through  the  roof  of  his 
hat,  was  allowed  to  approach  the  lawn.  Why,  the  fellow  who  danced  the 
Irish  jig  you  have  heard  so  much  of,  and  who  was  dressed  in  a  cutaway  grey 
frieze  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings  and  knee-buckles, 
was  a  dancing-master  from  Carlow ;  and  his  fair  partner,  with  the  short, 
home-spun  petticoat,  was  a  bar-maid  from  an  inn  in  Athy,  who  appeared,  by 
particular  desire,  in  that  garb  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  for  that  day- 
only.’ 

“  ‘  Any  one  for  Mageney  ?’  roared  the  guard. 

“  ‘I  am,’  responded  the  grazier;  and  my  ‘fat  friend ’vanished.” 

A  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  several 
■workhouses  that  employ  their  paupers,  (and  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  generally  in  handicraft  or  manufactures,)  as  well  as  to 
a  consideration  of  pauper  labour  in  connexion  with  its  alleged 
particular  benefits,  and  the  general  objection  upon  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  mere  dogmas  of  political  economy  are  not 
to  be  taken  absolutely,  unless  they  can  be  supported  by  reason :  for 
the  original  author  may  have  mistaken  the  matter ;  or  a  new  and 
unforeseen  state  of  things  may  have  arisen,  which  would  have  in¬ 


duced  him  to  modify  or  at  least  to  suspend  his  rule ;  and  after  all 
there  are  larger  questions  connected  with  a  state  than  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  production  of  national  wealth.  Any  one  who  wrote 
under  the  Poor-law  system  as  administered  before  the  changes 
introduced  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  or  who  looks  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Elizabethan  statute,  must  be  held  to  advocate  work 
by  paupers  if  he  advocated  a  poor-law.  Compulsory  work  for  the 
ablebodied  is  the  very  essence  of  the  statute,  as  indeed  the  name 
of  i<w-7rhouse  implies.  At  the  same  time,  a  person  might  formerly 
uphold  work  by  paupers  yet  consistently  object  to  it  now  ;  for  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  labour-market  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  understocked,  while  there  is  no  question  but 
that  it  is  overstocked  now,  especially  in  Ireland.  The  question  re¬ 
quires  examination  upon  principle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  if  these  occupants  of  a  work- 
house  could  be  made  to  produce  everything  they  require — “  to 
keep  themselves  ” — their  labour  would  be  purely  beneficial.  The 
rates  would  be  reduced  to  the  rent  of  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of 
management,  while  the  paupers  would  no  more  interfere  with 
the  labour-market  than  if  they  had  been  sent  to  a  distant  country; 
though  they  would  not,  as  is  the  case  with  judicious  colonization, 
become  customers,  supplying  new  commodities  to  the  mother- 
country  and  demanding  goods  in  return.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  food  or  raw  materials  that  paupers  can  raise  beyond  the  abso¬ 
lute  cost  of  raising  is  pure  gain.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  say 
that  the  pauper’s  labour  is  marketably  unprofitable  or  unproduc¬ 
tive  ;  that  it  costs  more  to  keep  him  than  he  produces.  Kept  he 
must  be  though  he  does  nothing :  if  it  costs  three  pounds  a  year 
for  his  food  and  he  produces  only  one  pound,  it  is  still  a  pound 
gained.  There  is  also  the  use  of  his  improvement  of  the  land ;  for, 
as  Adam  Smith  observes,  although  a  man  may  ruin  himself  in 
improving,  the  public  is  a  gainer  by  the  extent  of  the  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  case  of  manufactures  or  handicraft,  and  still  more  the 
making-up  of  goods — as  garments,  shirts,  &c. — for  sale  out  of 
doors,  is  not  perhaps  so  easily  settled.  But  we  think  that  what¬ 
ever  the  pauper  uses,  that  he  may  properly  produce — if  he  can  be 
brought  to  do  it.  We  have  greater  doubt  about  articles  made  for 
sale,  as  it  is  a  direct  interference  with  independent  industry.  The 
taking  in  work  is  still  more  open  to  question.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  likely  to  create  a  ruinous  competition,  and  to  make 
two  or  three  paupers  instead  of  one.  But  this  part  of  the  question 
lies  deeper  than  workhouse  work.  Something  is  rotten  in  that 
state  of  society  when  the  unwilling  and  the  unskilled  labour  of 
paupers  has  a  palpably  injurious  effect  upon  employment  and  wages. 

In  our  mind,  however,  the  question  has  never  been  so  much  one 
of  propriety  as  practicability.  Ho  doubt,  when  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances — zeal,  skill,  and  the  power  of  stimulating  the  minds 
of  men — combine  together,  paupers  may  be  made  to  work  bene¬ 
ficially.  But  can  such  a  result  be  secured  under  average  or  under 
any  circumstances  P  can  it  even  be  sustained  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  ?  When  we  hear  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  in  a  work- 
house  by  the  exertions  of  an  active  and  judicious  enthusiast,  we 
only  hope  his  zeal  may  continue.  When  we  read  of  the  relish 
for  work  displayed  by  Irish  or  any  other  paupers,  we  have  strong 
misgivings  of  the  fact ;  we  recur  to  our  author’s  story  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster’s  jieasant  fete  at  Carton. 


spalding’s  mejioeiails  of  the  trebles  in 

SCOTLAND.* 

The  present  publication  of  the  Spalding  Club  contains  the 
memoirs  of  the  old  antiquary  from  whom  the  society  takes  its 
name,  on  the  state  of  affairs  or  “  trubles  ”  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  from  1624  to  1645.  Of  the  author  himself,  notwithstand¬ 
ing-  his  antiquarian  celebrity,  little  is  known ;  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  resident  in  Aberdeen,  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  Commissary’s  clerk.  He  was  a  stanch 
Royalist  in  polities,  and  he  looked  on  the  Covenanters  and  their 
doings  with  no  very  favourable  eye ;  though,  like  many  of 
his  party  at  the  time  in  Aberdeen,  he  submitted  to  them  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  he  could.  His  “  Memorialls  ”  are  written 
in  the  form  of  a  diary;  but  much  of  the  matter  is  the  result 
of  hearsay,  rather  than  personal  observation,  and  derives  its  inte¬ 
rest  from  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  manners  and  state  of  society  in  Scotland,  rather  than 
from  any  peculiar  historical  information  imparted.  In  fact,  the 
historical  matter  of  the  first  volume,  which  extends  from  the  year 
1624  to  1640,  deals  little  with  public  events  of  any  importance, 
beyond  the  working  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  old  town  was  spoiled 
alternately  by  the  rival  forces,  who  quartered  soldiers  and  levied 
contributions  on  the  city  ad  libitum ;  one  party  making  the 
reception  of  the  other  a  ground  of  extortion,  though  “  auld  Aber¬ 
deen  ”  would  very  gladly  have  shut  out  both  factions.  One 
thing,  however,  may  clearly  be  gathered  from  the  narrative — 
that  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  country  was  for  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant;  while  the  Royalists,  from  hesitation 
and  uncertainty,  did  not  apply  such  strength  as  they  had  to  the 
best  advantage.  This  activity  and  directness  of  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Covenanters,  and  of  inert  hesitation  on  the  side  of 
established  authority,  probably  takes  place  in  all  revolutions.  It 
is  in  fact  a  natural  symptom ;  for  it  is  not  till  the  interests  and 
prejudices  of  men  are  unusually  shocked  that  revolutions  are 
thought  of,  when  the  revolters  are  provoked  into  angry  activity, 

*  Memorialls  of  the  Trubles  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  a.d.  1624 — a.d.  1645.  By 
John  Spalding.  In  two  volumes,  Yol.  I.  Printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen. 
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and  the  loyal  cannot  hut  feel  that  their  opponents  have  cause  of 
discontent.  It  is  from  not  observing  this  principle,  that  we  are 
continually  told  by  a  certain  class  of  political  writers  that  revo¬ 
lutions  are  always  made  by  a  contemptible  minority,  and  that  they 
only  require  a  bold  front  to  be  put  down  at  once. 

With  the  exception  of  military  contributions,  and  some  men  of 
mark  being  put  under  ward — that  is,  in  prison — the  “  trubles”  in 
Scotland,  at  least  during  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  seem  only 
to  have  differed  in  point  of  scale  from  its  usual  condition.  Law¬ 
lessness  and  violence  was  the  normal  state.  This  arose  not  only 
from  Highland  brigandage  and  Lowland  robbery,  hut  from  the 
perversion  or  ill  administration  of  justice.  Unless  in  the  case  of 
great  power  unopposed  by  equal  power,  justice  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  unattainable  against  the  landholders  and  their  re¬ 
tainers.  The  consequence  was,  that  men  of  a  tierce  spirit  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands ;  and  from  the  state  of  opinion  and 
society  this  assumed  the  form  of  private  war,  often  not  without 
an  eye  to  profit.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Grants’  feud,  spread  over 
three  years,  1628-1630. 

“In  tliis  yeir  of  God  Johne  Grant  of  Balnadallaclie  and  his  complices 
follouit  Johne  Grant  of  Caivoun  to  the  wod  of  Abirnethie,  Betuixt  whome 
thair  fell  out  ane  hot  skirmish  quhair  the  said  Jon  Grant  of  Carroun 
wes  cruellie  slayne  and  [Thomas]  Grant  of  Davey  slayne  on  young  Balna- 
dallacliis  syde  and  diuerss  vtheris  hurt  on  both  sydis  quhilk  blood  lay 
onpunishit.  *  *  *  * 

“Ye  hal'd  hefoir,  folio  S,  how  young  Balnadallache  had  killit  Johne  Grant 
of  Carroun  without  pvnitioun.  Quhairvpone  his  vncle,  callit  James  Grant, 
vowit  to  revenge  his  death,  and  Irak  out  and  wrocht  mekill  displesour  to  the 
said  Balnadallache  as  ye  sail  lien,  folio  9,  because  he  could  get  no  justice 
be  the  lawes  aganes  him  for  his  moyan  of  tile  Erll  of  Morray.  *  *  * 

“Ye  hard  of  Janies  Grant  on  the  vther  leaf  how  he  brak  out:  Indeid  no 
redres  could  be  gottin  of  Balnadalloche  for  the  innocent  slauchter  of  his 
brothersone,  for  be  moyan  he  purchesit  ane  respite,  and  thaireafter  ane  re- 
missioun  as  wes  said.  James  Grant  seeing  this  turnit  lawles,  and  vponc  the 
timid  day  of  December,  he  with  his  complices  cam  to  the  toun  and  landis  of 
Fetchass,  young  Balliudallochis  duelling  place,  who  with  about  threttie  per- 
sones  wes  within,  quhilk  the  said  James  Grant  weill  aneuch  knew,  and  to 
trayne  him  out  lie  settis  his  corn  yaird  in  fyre,  and  haill  lauche  bigging, 
barnes,  byres,  stables,  quhairin  mony  hors,  nolt,  scheip,  wes  brunt,  and  sic 
bestiall  as  wes  not  brynt  thay  slew  and  destroyit ;  bot  young  Balnadalloche 
keipit.  the  hous  and  durst  not  cum  out  to  male  ony  defens.  In  like  maner  the 
said  James  Grant,  with  his  complices,  vpone  the  sevint  day  of  the  said 
moneth  of  December,  past  to  the  toun  and  landis  of  Tulchin,  perteining  to 
old  Balnadalloche,  and  brynt  wp  and  distroyit  the  haill  bigging  thairof, 
cornes,  cattell,  gudis  and  geir,  and  all  quhilk  thay  could  get;  and  to  the 
hillis  gois  he. 

“  Ballindalloche,  old  and  young  complains  to  the  Erll  of  Morray  liveten- 
nand  vpone  thir  inivreis  and  oppressionis,  and  with  all  the  countrie  people 
(still  wnder  haserd  of  thair  lives  and  hairschip  of  thair  goodis  who  wes 
vnfreindis  to  the  said  James  Grant)  cryit  out  aganis  the  livetennand  for  not 
vnissing  of  thir  grevous  offences,  serching,  seiking,  and  taking  of  the  said 
ames  Grant  and  his  complices.  The  Erll  wes  michtellie  movit  heirat,  and 
in  end  resolues  to  gar  ane  devill  dyng  another ;  and  to  that  effect  agreis  vith 
Lauchlen  M‘Intoshe  alias  Lauchlen  Og,  brother  to  the  vmquhill  laird 
M‘Intoshe;  WilliameMTntosclie  alias  M ‘Lauchlen,  sone  to  vmquhill  Lauch¬ 
len  Angoussone,  and  George  Dollas.  Thir  thrie  war  the  principall  men  that 
brak  out  against  the  Erll  himself,  and  being  reeonceiled,  as  ye  haue  hard,  he 
now  agreis  with  thame  to  talc  the  said  James  Grant  ather  quilc  or  deid, 
quhilk  vpone  conditionis  thay  franklie  wndertoolc,  and  convenis  about  fourtie 
stravng  men  of  the  Clanchatan  weill  armit  efter  the  Hieland  fashioun, 
divydis  thame  in  thrie  seueral  companeis,  and  wnder  thrie  capitens,  viz.  the 
said  Lauchlen  Og,  William  M'Lauchlan,  and  George  Dollas. 

“  The  Erll  himself  referrs  this  bussines  to  thir  thrie  capitcnis,  and  vpone 
the  tent  day  of  the  said  moneth  of  December  he  ryds  fra  Morray  South.  Bot 
thir  cupitanes  vsit  so  gryt  diligens,  that,  vpone  the  auchteint  day  of  the  said 
moneth  of  December,  thay  fynd  the  said  James  Grant  in  the  toun  and  landis 
of  Auchnahyll  within  ane  hous  and  ten  men  with  him  and  his  bastard  sone, 
at  the  heid  of  Strathavan.  Thay  perseuit  the  hous  most  furiouslie ;  the  said 
James  and  his  men  wynis  out  and  talus  the  flight :  Thay  follow  scharplie, 
slew  four  of  his  men,  woundit  himself  with  arrowis  in  ellevin  sindrie 
pairtis  of  his  body,  and  when  he  could  do  no  moir  he  wes  takin  and  his  vther 
six  men,  bot  his  bastard  son  wan  away.” 

One  of  the  narratives  in  Spalding’s  Memorials  refers  to  the  tra¬ 
gical  story  of  the  ’burning  of  the  tower  of  Lrendraught ;  supposed 
to  have  been  wilfully  set  on  fire  at  the  instigation  of  Lrendraught 
and  his  wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  certain  enemies  whom  they 
had  induced  to  sup  and  stop  all  night.  Some  subordinates  were 
hanged  after  long  delay ;  but  no  direct  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  those  who  were  assumed  to  be  the  real  authors  of  the  atrocity, 
except  what  private  hands  undertook. 

“  Thairefter  brakis  out  oppinlie  a  number  of  the  name  of  Gordoun,  with 
thair  fremdis  and  folloucris.  *  *  *  *  Thir  gentlemen  taking  the  fyre  of 
F rendracht  havillie  to  liairt,  and  seeing  no  redress  thairof  be  la w  brakis  out, 
ilk  man  suorne  to  another  to  leve  and  die  with  vtheris,  and  vowit  to  revenge 
thame  selfis  vpone  the  laird  of  Frendraclit  be  way  of  deid. 

“  And  first  thay  began  and  spolzeit  a  number  of  cattell  and  scheip  fra  the 
ground  of  Frendracht,  and  avowitlie  had  thame  to  Bryak  fair  and  sold  ane 
kow  for  ane  dollour,  and  ane  scheip  for  ane  groat  (quhilk  wes  veray  cheap) 
to  hold  silucr  amongst  thair  handis.  Thay  spolzeit  fra  Mr.  Alex1'  Innes, 
minister  at  Rothimay,  his  ryding  horss.  Thay  took  sum  moneyis  fra  Mr. 
Robert  Jamesoun,  minister  at  Mairtyne  kirk,  violentUe  and  maisterfullie, 
with  sindrie  vther  outrages  in  the  countrie.  Sum  of  thir  gentlemen  hapnit 
to  be  drinking  in  Tullisoull,  quhair  they  took  ane  callit  Thomsoun 

direct  out  be  Frendrachtis  freindis,  as  ane  spy  to  heir  thair  discourss.  Thay 
speir  at  him  quhairfoir  he  cam  thair.  He  dashis  and  declairis  he  wes  hyrit 
to  go  out  and  avait  vpone  them,  and  to  lerne  what  thay  war  saying  or  doing, 
and  to  report  the  same  bak  agane  to  Frendrachtis  freindis  who  had  send  him 
out.  Ypone  this  confessioun,  but  forder  justice,  thay  garis  hang  the  poor 
man  most  cruellie  vpone  the  gallouss  neir  to  Strathbogie.  *  *  * 

“  Frendracht  wes  forsit  to  suffer  thir  outrages  patientlie,  and  bydis  in 
Edinbrugh  supplicating  the  counsall  daylie  for  redress,  who  direetis  out  ane 
hcrauld  callit  Johne  Malcome,  with  ane  trumpetour  callit  Alexr  Fergusoun, 
to  summond  thir  misdoeris  at  the  mareat  crossis  of  Abirdein,  Banf,  Elgyne, 
and  F orress,  to  compeir  befoir  the  secreit  counsall  the  16th  of  December,  and 
alss  vpone  the  13th  of  Januar  thairefter,  1635,  respectiue,  to  ansuer  to  thir 
complaintis  ;  and  siclike  to  charge  the  Marquess,  tuelf  barronis,  tuelf  gentil- 
men,  and  tuelf  ministeris,  personallie,  or  at  thair  duelling  places,  to  compeir 
befoir  the  lordis  the  samen  dayis,  for  giveing  thame  informatioun  of  thir 
disorderis  wnder  gryte  panes.  The  herauld  in  his  cot  arrues  with  sound  of 


trvmpet  vsit  thir  charges,  conforme  at  the  cross  of  Abirdein  and  Banff;  and 
cuming  fra  Banf  to  Elgyne  he  meitis  with  Capiten  Gordoun  and  the  rest  to 
whome  he  told  his  commissioun,  and  maid  intimatioun  of  his  charges  to  the 
said  capiten  and  the  rest  present,  chargeing  them  to  compeir  the  dayis  re¬ 
spectiue  foirsaidis,  who  at  the  giveing  thairof  wes  weill  feirit  for  his  lyf. 
Capitane  Gordoun  disereitlie  ansuerit  thair  blood  wes  takin  (for  the  most 
pairt  wes  cum  of  the  houss  of  Bothimay,  kyn,  freind,  or  allya)  be  fyre  most 
cruellie  within  the  houss  of  Frendracht ;  justice  is  socht  bot  none  can  be 
found,  quhilk  maid  them  disperatlie  to  seik  revenge  vpone  the  laird  of  Fren¬ 
dracht,  his  men,  tennentis,  and  servandis,  at  thair  owne  handis ;  bot  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  Kingis  leiges  thay  wold  offer  no  iniurie  without  thair  owne 
procurement.  The  herauld  glad  of  this  ansuer,  and  blythe  to  wyn  away 
with  his  lyff,  took  his  leve,  and  the  trvmpettour  soundit  who  wes  with  him, 
to  whome  the  capitane  gave  fyue  dolleris  of  wages.  The  herauld  abefoir  had 
summondeit  the  Marques  personallie  in  the  Bog,  and  wes  weill  intertynneit. 
Thairefter  he  went  to  Elgin  and  Innemiss  and  maid  proclamatioun  of  his 
letteris,  syne  returnit  home  in  peace  efter  he  had  done  all  his  efi'airis,  sie 
moir  of  thir  charges,  folio  30. 

“  Ye  hard  in  the  vther  syd  how  thir  brokin  men  had  callit  to  Strathbogie 
the  goodis  of  Frendracht.  Vpone  the  morne  thay  callit  them  thairfra  to  the 
place  of  Rothimay,  quhairin  the  ladie  with  hir  dochteris  wes  then  duelling. 
Thay  entcrit  the  houss  maisterfullie,  took  the  keyis  of  the  yettis  and  durris, 
syne  schot  the  lady  with  hir  dochteris  to  hir  owne  yit  to  ane  kilbame  quhair 
thay  remanit,  bot  this  wes  done  with  consent  as  wes  thocht.  Thus  haueing 
manit  this  strong  houss,  thay  took  it  wp  royallie,  and  causit  kill  al  togidder 
thriescoir  martis  and  ane  hundrethe  wedderis  :  Sum  thay  saltit,  sum  thay 
rvistit,  and  sum  they  eitit  freshe.  Thay  boistit  and  compellit  Frendrachtis 
tennentis  to  bring  in  meill,  malt,  cokis,  customs  and  pultrie,  and  to  produce 
than-  last  acquittances,  and  to  pay  them  bygones  ;  syne  gave  thair  acquit¬ 
tances  vpone  sic  as  thay  gat,  saying  thair  acquittances  wes  alss  good  as  the 
lairdis.  The  poor  tennentis  for  feir  of  thair  lyves  obeyit  thair  haill  willis, 
wanting  thair  maister  to  defend  thame,  who  all  this  tyme  wes  in  Edinbrugh, 
and  durst  not  cum  home  for  feir  of  his  lyf.” 

A  sad  state  of  affairs,  hut  owing  its  peculiarity  to  the  rank  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  violence,  and  the  absolute  powerless¬ 
ness  of  the  constituted  authority.  The  same  kind  of  thing  often 
occurs  still  in  Ireland,  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  lower  actors. 

Men  and  their  doings  were  not  the  only  things  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  Spalding.  He  records  natural  phamomena  and  por¬ 
tents  ;  of  which  a  monster  that  visited  Aberdeen  in  1635  is  one. 

“  In  the  moneth  of  Juuij  thair  wes  sein  in  the  river  of  Done  ane  monster 
like  beist,  haueing  the  heid  like  to  ane  gryt  mastif  dog  or  swyne,  and  handis; 
armes,  and  papis  like  to  ane  man,  and  the  paipis  seimit  to  be  whyte.  It 
had  hair  on  the  heid,  and  hynder  pairtis  wes  sein  sum  tyme  above  the  water, 
quhilk  seimit  clubbish,  schort  leggit,  and  schort  futtit,  with  ane  taill.  This 
monster  wes  sein  swyming  body  lyke  above  the  water  about  ten  houris  in 
the  morning,  and  contynewit  all  day,  visiblie  ewynning  abone  and  beneth 
the  brig  without  ony  feir.  The  tounes  people  of  both  Abirdeinis  cam  out  in 
gryt  mvltitudis  to  sie  this  monster.  Sum  threw  stanes,  sum  schot  gvnis  and 
pistollis,  and  the  salmound  fisheris  rowit  cobles  and  netis  to  catche  it,  bot  all 
in  vane.  It  neuer  shrinkit  nor  feirit,  bot  wold  dovk  wnder  the  water  snort¬ 
ing  and  bullering,  teribill  to  the  heiraris  and  beholderis.  It  remanit  tun 
dayis  and  wes  sein  no  moir ;  bot  it  appends  this  monster  cam  for  no  good  to 
noble  Abirdein,  for  soil'  wes  the  samen  oppressit  be  gryt  trubles  that  fell  in 
the  land,  and  gryt  skaith  thay  sustenit  be  schipwrack,  as  in  thir  notis  do 
planelie  appeir.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Spalding’s  work  has  been  publish¬ 
ed.  An  edition  from  a  very  imperfect  manuscript  was  printed  in 
1792.  That  edition,  though  worthless,  was  reprinted  in  1829; 
in  the  same  year  the  Bannatyne  Club  published  an  edition  in  two 
volumes ;  but  after  the  first  volume  had  been  printed  a  “  more 
ancient  and  genuine  manuscript  ”  was  discovered  in  the  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Life;  and  this  manuscript  has  been  used  throughout 
for  the  present  edition.  It  has  been  edited  with  great  care  by  Mr. 
John  Stuart ;  who  has  added  in  an  appendix  a  variety  of  matter  illus¬ 
trative  both  of  Spalding  and  the  times, — as  the  legal  proceedings 
connected  with  the  Lrendraught  case.  The  volumes  are  printed  at 
the  expense  of  Lord  Saltoun,  as  a  present  to  the  Club. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

The  Ladder  of  Gold;  an  English  Story.  By  Robert  Bell,  Author  of 
“  Wayside  Pictures  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,”  &c.  In 
three  volumes. 

Poems ,  Legendary  and  Historical.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  the  Reverend  George  W.  Cox,  S.C.L. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  and  the 
Manufacture  of  Sugar.  By  Thomas  Kerr,  Planter,  Antigua. 

Sacred  Incidents,  Doctrinally  Considered  and  Poetically  Pcscribed,  &c. 
By  Psychologist. 

[This  is  rather  a  prospectus  than  a  publication.  It  gives  in  a  series  of  long 
“arguments”  an  account  of  the  author’s  religious  opinions;  which  are 
orthodox,  and  which  are  to  be  developed  in  a  religious  poem  on  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  “  creation  and  sacred  history.” 

“  Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  peraurem, 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus.” 

The  recital  of  the  poem  (for  the  volumes  are  to  be  publicly  recited)  will 
therefore  be  accompanied  by  “two  hundred  and  fifty  pictorial  representa¬ 
tions”  painted  by  celebrated  artists  after  designs  by  the  poet.  This  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  art  and  poetry  combined  is  to  take  place  in  a  building  to  be  erected 
for  the  purpose,  hard  by'  the  great  Exhibition  for  the  Industry  of  all  Nations. 
In  order  to  complete  the  necessary  funds,  the  author  proposes  to  publish  his 
poem  by  subscription,  and  to  dispose  of  half  of  his  share  of  the  profits  of  his 
intended  exhibition,  upon  terms  stated  in  a  formal  prospectus,  that  has 
accompanied  Sacred  Incidents .] 

Critical  Remarks  on  Artis  Logicce  Rudimenta;  with  some  Considera¬ 
tions  as  to  the  further  Improvement  of  Science.  By  a  former  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

[The  object  of  this  book  is  to  sustain  the  study  of  logic  by  improving  the 
Oxford  text-book.  For  this  purpose,  the  Latin  of  Aldrich,  or  a  modernized 
edition,  is  printed  with  numerous  foot-notes  by  the  author.  These  are  some¬ 
times  suggestive  of  verbal  corrections ;  sometimes  they  are  disquisitional, 
and  take  the  character  of  a  brief  essay.  The  writer  has  adopted  a  plan 
which  is  the  least  laborious  to  himself,  but  it  is  the  least  effective,  from  the 
crude  and  disjointed  manner  in  which  his  views  are  presented.  He  had 
better  have  published  an  edition  of  Aldrich  improved  by  himself,  giving  his 
reasons  for  the  changes  in  foot-notes ;  though  this  would  not  better  have 
answered  his  purpose.  To  produce  a  reform  in  anything,  the  mind  must  bo 
impressed  in  some  way  more  telling  than  by  isolated  notes.] 
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An  Aim  lysis  and  Summary  of  Thucydides.  With  a  Chronological 
Table  of  Principal  Events,  &c.  By  the  Author  of  “  An  Analysis  and 
Summary  of  Herodotus,”  &c, 

[This  volume  has  been  compiled  with  the  same  object  and  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  author's  Analysis  and  Summary  of  Herodotus.  It  exhibits 
the  same  merit  of  painstaking  clearness  and  complete  exhaustiveness  of  the 
text  of  Thucydides,  with  a  judicious  addition  of  matter  useful,  indeed  neees-  | 
sary,  to  the  student.  It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  all  who  wish  to  read 
Thucydides  beneficially,  almost  indispensable  to  such  as  are  getting  him  up 
for  any  purpose.] 

Tetters  to  Young  People.  Bv  the -late  Walter  Augustus  Shirley,  D.D.,  i 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mun. 

[This  publication  originated  in  the  attention  produced  by  part  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Bishop  Shirley’s  Life.  It  consists  of  letters  chiefly  addressed  to 
nis  son  and  daughter ;  and  exhibits  the  writer  in  a  very  amiable,  affection¬ 
ate,  pious,  and  sensible  light.  Some  of  the  epistles  to  his  son,  when  he  was 
well  advanced  at  Bugby  School,  contain  judicious  advice  on  study  and  criti-  I 
cal  remarks  on  books.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  letters  are  too  domestic  in 
their  subjects  to  excite  much  general  interest,  except  for  a  display  of  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  writer.] 

Selections  from  the  French  Poets  of  the  Past  and  Present  Century ,  ren¬ 
dered  into  English  Verse.  By  It.  F.  Hodgson,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
[An  importation  from  Calcutta,  consisting  of  translations  from  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  poets  ;  He  Lamartine,  Beranger,  and  Victor  Hugo 
predominating.  The  verse  is  fluent ;  but  though  Mr.  Hodgson  has  aimed 
at  “transfusing  the  ideas”  rather  than  “translating  the  words,”  he  often 
substitutes  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  for  the  meaning  of  the  original,  which 
indeed  he  sometimes  misses.  It  is,  however,  a  creditable  specimen  of  leisure 
hours  in  Bengal ;  and  as  the  originals  are  printed  beside  the  translation,  the 
Volume  is  not  without  interest  as  a  selection  of  French  poetry.] 

A  Collection  of  Poetry  for  the  Practice  of  Elocution.  Made  for  the  use 
of  Ladies  at  the  College  in  Bedford  Square,  London. 

[A  selection  of  poetry,  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  recitation,  especially  to 
exemplify  the  practice  of  the  “  inflexions.”  It  chiefly  consists  of  modern 
writers.] 

Handbook  for  the  use  of  Visiters  to  Harrow -on-the-Hill;  containing 
a  Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Harrow  and 
the  Grammar  School,  &c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Smith. 

[This  is  a  good  account  of  Harrow  and  its  vicinity ;  displaying  more  original 
research  and  information  than  is  found  in  the  mass  of  guide-books.  But  it  is 
rather  a  topographical  history  than  a  guide :  the  information  for  a  visiter 
who  runs  down  by  the  North-western  Bail  way  might  have  been  extended 
with  advantage.] 

How  to  Lay  out  a  Small  Garden ;  intended  as  a  Guide  to  Amateurs  in 
choosing,  forming,  or  improving  a  place,  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
thirty  acres  in  extent,)  with  reference  to  both  design  and  execution. 
By  Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 

[There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  in  Mr.  Kemp’s  little  volume,  but 
it  is  rather  of  a  general  than  a  particular  land ;  more  fitted  for  a  person  who 
wishes  to  aoquire  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening,  than  adapted  to  en¬ 
able  him  at  once  to  lay  out  his  garden  for  himself.  “  Small,”  however,  in 
Mr.  Kemp’s  idea,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  require  professional  assist¬ 
ance.] 

On  the  Construction  of  locks  and  Keys.  By  John  Chubb,  Associate 
Inst.  C.E. 

[The  reprint  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  It 
treats  of  the  ancient  history  of  locks  succinctly,  more  fully  of  the  principal 
modern  inventions.  The  reading  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  j 
the  superiority  of  Chubb’s  locks  was  generally  admitted.  The  paper  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  plates.] 

The  Hunting  Field.  By  Harry  Hicover,  Author  of  “  The  Stud,”  & e. 
[This  book  is  addressed  to  young  or  intending  huntsmen ;  it  treats  of  the 
choice  and  management  of  horses,  the  best  mode  of  riding  in  the  field,  and  a 
variety  of  kindred  topics.  The  information  is  conveyed  with  less  di-  j 
dactic  manner  than  is  usual.  The  matter  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  sketches  j 
and  stories;  which  impart  liveliness  and  readableness  to  the  book,  but  give 
it  more  the  character  of  a  series  of  magazine  articles.] 

The  new  editions  of  the  week  are  all  of  some  mark.  The  third  edition  of 
Dr.  Latham’s  “English  Language,”  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  se¬ 
cond,  not  only  argues  the  merit  of  the  work,  but  the  attention  with  which 
philological  subjects  are  now  regarded.  The  present  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  enlarged  with  much  additional  matter.  The  fourth 
edition  of  Dr.  Dick’s  “Sidereal  Heavens”  has  also  been  revised,  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  added,  containing  notices  of  recent  discoveries,  as  regards  the  nebula, 
the  motion  of  the  sun  in  space,  and  various  other  subjects.  Mrs.  Hemans’s 
“Kecords  of  Woman  ’ '  appears  in  a  neatly  elegant  garb,  at  a  cheap  price.  I 
Fraser’s  Eastern  novel  of  The  Khan's  Tale  is  still  cheaper— a  shilling. 

The  English  Language.  By  Robert  Gordon  Latham,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Sidereal  Heavens,  and  other  Subjects  connected  with  Astronomy, 
as  Illustrative  of  the  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  an  Infinity  of 
Worlds.  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Celestial  Scenery.” 

Kecords  of  Woman,  and  other  Poems.  By  Felicia  Hemans. 

The  Khan' s  Tale.  ByJ.  B.  Fraser.  (Parlour  Library.) 

New  Magazine. 

The  New  Zealand  Magazine.  Published  Quarterly.  Nos.  I.  and  II. 
January — April  1850. 

Pamphlets. 

Salvation  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish-church  of  Crathie,  Bal¬ 
moral,  before  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Sunday,  September  22,  1850. 
By  the  Reverend  John  Cumming,  D.D. 

An  Inquiry  into  M.  Antoine  H'Abbadie’s  Journey  to  Kaffa,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.  D.,  &e. 


FINE  ARTS. 

LLLTJSTBAIED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

This  charming  volume  possesses  for  us  a  double  interest— in  its  own 
beauties,  and  in  the  remarkable  class  to  which  it  belongs,  of  amateur  de¬ 
signs.  In  the  present  case,  as  in  some  others,  where  the  fact  is  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated,  the  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  share  which  some  professed 
artist  may  have  had  in  “  touching  up  ”  the  lithographs.  But  the  invention 
must  he  the  author’s,  and  that  is  so  beautiful  that  wo  put  much  trust  also 
m  the  making- out;  and  the  whole  possesses  a  vitality  most  unusual  in 
English  art, 

.  ^  _  ditties  are  some  of  the  most  infantile  nursery  rhymes ;  begin¬ 

ning  with  “  Humpty-dumpty  sat  on  a  wall,”  and  closing  with  the  only 
serious  set  of  verses,  apparently  from  the  pen  of  the  artist,  who  dedicates 


the  volume  to  an  infant  daughter.  The  priuts  are  cxecutod  with  the  pen 
on  stone.  The  first  page  is  an  ornamented  title,  with  the  words  printed 
in  copper  and  gold  and  delicately  tinted ;  around  this  is  a  border  of  foliage 
somewhat  like  the  leaves  of  the  thistle,  and  round  all  a  silver  line.  Each 
page  contains  the  poem,  lightly  printed  in  capitals ;  around  the  page,  a 
border  of  foliage  or  other  fanciful  device ;  and  let  into  that  border,  the 
illustration,  in  one  or  more  parts  :  of  such  pages  there  are  about  thirty. 
The  stylo  of  tho  drawings  is  that  of  a  slightly  shaded  outline ;  the  finish¬ 
ing  is  very  delicate  and  careful ;  tho  design  is  not  burlesque  at  all,  but  is 
perfectly  serious  and  earnest,  very  simple  and  unaffected  ;  graceful,  and 
original. 

The  artist  has  performed  with  a  thoroughly  simple  and  earnest  mind 
the  work  of  imagination.  In  the  first  illustration,  four  armed  men,  two 
of  them  dismounted  from  the  sadiUe,  are  intent  on  contemplating  the 
irreparable  fall  of  Humpty-dumpty,  from  a  wall  high  enough  to  break 
the  limbs  of  a  stouter  fellow.  “  Little  Bo-peep,”  blinking  under  her  hand 
— sleeping — and  then  discovering  her  sheep  in  a  distant  meadow-  under  the 
rising  sun,  is  very  simple  and  graceful.  In  the  picture  of  the  “  Little 
man,”  “  who  had  alittlo  gun,”  the  stout  little  fellow  is  unbagging  a  duck 
to  give  it  to  his  wife  :  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  little  baby,  who  is  cud¬ 
dling  close  to  her  shoulder  and  looking  over  its  arm  ;  while  a  child  some 
three  years  old  is  by  her  side,  holding  the  mother’s  skirt :  nothing  can 
be  more  characteristic  than  tho  action  of  the  sturdy  little  countryman,  or 
that  of  the  children  :  the  design  is  the  work  of  one  familiar  with  child¬ 
hood,  and  able  to  call  up  the  most  passing  actions.  So  in  the  “  See-saw, 
Margery  Daw,” — the  child  kicking  and  cooing  while  its  mother  is  play¬ 
fully  talking  to  it  and  handling  its  feet, — the  whole  group  is  instinct  with 
life  in  every  line  :  the  manner  in  which  the  hoy  stretches  out  his  arms, 
rounding  his  shoulders  and  opening  his  hands,  while  his  knees  are  raised 
and  his  great-toe  is  cocked  up — one  foot  clasped  in  the  mother’s  hand — 
is  perfect  in  conception  and  unity  of  action.  In  the  picture  of  “  Hush-a- 
by,  Baby,”  the  child  lies  in  a  cradle  hanging  to  a  tall  bough  ;  three 
winged  figures  are  communing  w'ith  it  ;  at  the  foot  of  tho  tree  is  a  wo¬ 
man,  seated,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  deploring  the  fall  that  is  to  be  : 
it  is  a  very  happy  fancy,  indicating  tho  action  of  the  whole  story  in  one 
view  ;  and  very  pleasing  for  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  design. 

The  nut-tree,  with  its  single  nutmeg  and  golden  pear  on  the  tall  stem, 
and  an  admiring  lady  beneath,  gracefully  draped,  is  a  fairy  vision,  cha¬ 
racterized  h)r  the  same  completeness,  simplicity,  life,  and  grace.  We 
might  enumerate  many  others, — Little  Tommy  Tucker  singing  for  his 
supper;  “Buckle  my  shoe,”  and  “Pick  up  sticks”;  “  Goosy  goosy 
gander,” — a  fine  staircase,  and  a  little  girl  creeping  down  the  side  with  a 
charming  half-timid  air  ;  the  young  mother  in  bed  bending  over  her  child, 
— all  full  of  life,  expression,  fancy,  and  grace.  The  earnestness  of  the 
design  is  just  that  to  please  a  child  of  an  earnest  mind,  such  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  artist  might  be  :  the  perfectly  free  play  of  the  action,  the  unob¬ 
trusive  fulness  of  the  accessories,  the  delicacy  and  painstaking  of  the  exe¬ 
cution,  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  composition,  are  in  the  very 
finest  spirit  of  art. 

Now  this  spirit  is  not  usual :  our  professed  artists  seem  to  lose  it  in  the 
drudgery  of  their  studies,  insomuch  that  it  might  almost  he  thought  extinct 
amongst  us,  if  wo  did  not  find  it  again  in  these  amateurs.  How  is  this  ? 
The  fault  must  lie,  we  infer,  in  the  drudging  style  of  study,  and  in  a  de¬ 
generate  tradesmanlike  feeling  among  the  master-artists. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

Wau-offkse,  Oct.  22.—  3J  Regt.  Drag-.  Guards — Cornet  A.  Hunt  to  be  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Lawson,  who  retires.  17th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  B.  Gardiner  to  be  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Reader,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  W.  Lawes  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gardiner.  29th  Foot— Lieut.  II.  G.  Colvill  to  be  Adjt.  -sice  Farrington,  pro¬ 
moted.  54tli  Foot — Lieut.  E.  Neville  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Poulett, 
dec.;  Gent.  Cadet  R.  B.  Stokes,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase.  Cist  Foot— Lieut.  R.  C.  Dudgeon  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice 
Fitzmayer,  dec.;  Ensign  J.  Crawford,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Dudgeon;  Serg. -Major  W. 
Dowlcr  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Crawford.  71st  Foot — Ensign  R.  C.  Browne  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Fortescue,  who  retires;  Staff-Assist. -Surg.  \V.  Simpson,  M.B.  to 
be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Jane,  who  exchanges.  84th  Foot— Ensign  F.  J.  G.  Saunders 
to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Iluran,  appointed  Adjt. ;  Lieut.  T.  Horan  to  be 
Adjt.  vice  Monck,  dec. ;  Gent.  Cadet  W.  W.  Kuollys,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Saunders. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt. — Major  F.  W.  Taylor  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  by  purchase, 
vice  Muter,  who  retires;  Capt.  Percy  Hill  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Taylor. 

Hospital  Staff— Assist.-Surg.  M.  A.  Jane,  from  the  71st  Foot,  to  be  Staff-Assist.- 
Surg.  vice  Simpson,  who  exchanges. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Oct.  18. — Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery — First.  Lieut.  S.  Robin¬ 
son  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Lawrence,  dec. ;  Sec.  Lieut.  II.  Hcberden  to  be  First  Lieut, 
vice  Robinson;  First  Lieut.  M.  S.  Biddulph  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Dedsworth,  re¬ 
signed;  Sec.  Lieut.  T.  C.  Molony  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Biddulph;  First  Lieut.  H. 
A.  Vernon  to  be  Sec.  Capt.  vice  Gichard,  retired  on  ha  f-pay;  Sec.  Lieut.  G.  B. 
Garvey  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Vernon. 

War -office,  Oct.  25. — 4th  Regt.  of  Foot — Capt.  G.  F.  Harrison,  from  the  84th 
Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Madigan,  who  exchanges.  17th  Foot — Ensign  W.  II.  Earle 
to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sawers,  who  retires.  47 tli  Foot — Ensign  S.  Pilking- 
ton  to  be  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  vice  Sinnott,  promoted;  Sergt. -Major  C.  Finnerty  to  be 
Ensign,  vice  Pilkington.  50th  Foot— Lieut.  A.  C.  K.  Lock,  from  the  3d  West  India 
Regiment,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Kingsmill,  who  exchanges.  67th  Foot — Lieut.  II.L. 
Hunt  has  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his  commission; 
Gent.  Cadet  G.  T.  H.  Atchison,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll.,  to  be  Ensign,  without 
purchase.  73d  Foot— Capt.  G.  Renny,  from  the  5th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Brevet 
Major  T.  Prior,  who  retires  upon  half-pay  5th  Foot.  84th  Foot — Capt.  J.  A.  Madi¬ 
gan,  from  the  4th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Harrison,  who  exchanges.  87th  Foot — 
Second  Lieut  A.  Steuart  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Gregorson,  who  retires. 

3d  West  India  Regt.— Lieut.  P.  W.  Kingsmill,  from  the  50th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut, 
vice  Lock,  who  exchanges. 

Brevet— Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Grey,  Iv.C.B.  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. -Gen.  in 
the  Army  in  the  East  Indies. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  October  22. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Evans  and  Brown,  Liverpool,  passenger-agents — 
Jones  and  Co.  Manchester;  as  far  as  regards  L.  Thomas— Jones  and  Co.  Manchester, 
as  far  as  regards  II.  A.  Garrett — Procter  and  Co.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  drapers — 
Wadeley  and  Hall,  Kidderminster,  curriers— J.  and  O.  W.  Simmonds,  Southampton 
Row,  goldsmiths — Merry  and  Everett,  Norwich,  corn-merchants— Morgan  and  Son, 
Shoreham,  farmers — Davis  and  Chambers,  Canterbury,  upholsterers  — Harvey  and 
Spanton,  Nonington,  Kent,  farmers— T.  and  It.  Palmer,  Redenhall-with-IIarleston, 
Norfolk,  grocers — W.  and  G.  Beer,  Canterbury,  brewers— J.  and  W.  Cook,  Halstead, 
farmers — Nowell  and  Co.  Grosvenor  Wharf,  builders  ;  as  far  as  regards  P.  Nowell 
sen. — Parker  and  Co.  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  printers — Walker  and  Wat¬ 
son,  Drury  Lane,  surgeons — Watson  and  Macnauglit,  Arthur  Street  West,  civil  engi¬ 
neers — W.  and  T.  Gill,  Denbigh  Road,  Kensington,  nurserymen — Robinson  and 
Mawson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  woolstaplers — W.  and  J.  Hibberd,  Greenhill,  Norton, 
Derbyshire,  tile-manufacturers — Fulton  and  Neilson,  Glasgow,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank,  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  Clydesdale  Banking  Company;  as  far 
as  regards  the  trustees  and  executors  of  J.  Fulton. 

Bankrupts. — Frederick  and  George  La  Mark,  Water  Lane,  Tower  Street,  ship- 
brokers,  to  surrender  Nov.  5,  Dec.  6  :  solicitors,  Wright  and  Bonner,  London  Street; 
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official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — James  Stevens  Tripp,  Lombard 
Street  Chambers,  dealer  in  railway-shares,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  6:  solicitors,  Linklaters, 
Charlotte  Row,  Mansionliouse ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— James  M'Monnies,  Liver¬ 
pool,  corn-merchant,  Nov.  8,  29:  solicitor,  Yates-jun.  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Bird, 
Liverpool— John  Ings,  Henley-in- Arden,  surgeon,  Nov.  4,  Dee..  2:  solicitors,  Mot- 
tcram  and  Co.  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Yalpy,  Birmingham — Edward  Army- 
tage,  Clifton  Bridge,  Halifax,  cotton-spinner,  Nov.  4,  25  :  solicitors,  Atkinson  and 
Co.  Manchester;  Bond  and  Barwiek,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds. 

Dividends. — Nov.  12,  Stiles,  Lisle  Street,  coppersmith — Nov.  6,  Nairne,  Warnford 
Court,  stock-broker — Nov.  12,  Champion,  Friday  Street,  furrier— Nov.  12,  Pitcher, 
Guildford  Street,  Russell  Square— Nov.  11,  Dart  and  Brown,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  coach-lace-manufacturers — Nov.  11,  Westover,  Lewisham,  cheesemonger — 
Nov.  8,  Waud,  New-  Bond  Street,  cook — Nov.  14,  Inglis,  Portsea,  draper — Nov.  15, 
Harvey,  Newark-upon-Trent,  miller  —  Nov.  12,  Robinson,  Saddleworth,  dyer — 
Nov.  12,  Britton,  Bradford,  grocer— Nov.  12,  Bond,  Huddersfield,  bookseller — Nov. 
22,  "Winder,  Liverpool,  merchant—  Nov.  22,  Adams  and  Banks,  Liverpool,  cattle- 
salesmen  Nov.  15,  Meredith,  Tattenhall,  maltster — Nov.  15,  Fielding,  Rhyl,  hotel- 
keeper — Nov.  15,  Puleston,  Wrexham,  draper — Nov.  15,  Iligginson  and  Deane, 
Liverpool,  merchants— Nov.  15,  Parry,  Abergele,  Denbighshire,  druggist— Nov.  14, 
Lund,  Blackburn,  cotton-spinner— Nov.  14,  J.  and  J.  Sharpies,  Daisyfield,  Black¬ 
burn,  cotton-spinners — Nov.  15,  Gouldesbrough,  Manchester,  manufacturer — Nov. 
13,  G.  and  J.  Barton,  Manchester,  copper-roller-manufacturers. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— Nov.  11,  Stone,  New  Oxford  Street,  tallow-chandler — Nov.  13,  Clement, 
Neath,  saddler — Nov.  12,  Exlcy,  Dewsbury,  blanket-manufacturer — Nov.  13,  Friend, 
Kidderminster,  bookseller. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Fairley,  Sunderland,  chemist;  first  div.  of  55.  6(7. 
Oct.  26,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Fenwick, 
Tynemouth,  banker;  second  div.  of  bs.  2>d.  Oct.  26,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday; 
Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Wallace,  Carlisle,  grocer;  first  div.  of  bs.  Oct.  26, 
or  any  subsequent  Saturday  ;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Alsop,  Bonsall,  Derby¬ 
shire,  lead-merchant;  first  div.  of  6  d.  Oct.  26,  or  any  subsequent  alternate  Saturday; 
Bittleston,  Nottingham— Stone,  Matlock,  builder;  first  div.  of  15.  4 d.  and  second 
div.  of  7 d.  Oct.  26,  or  any  subsequent  alternate  Saturday;  Bittleston,  Nottingham — 
Bailey,  Coventry,  riband-manufacturer ;  first  div.  of  la.  Gtf.  any  Thursday;  Whit¬ 
more,  Birmingham — Ryder,  Birmingham,  jeweller  ;  first  div.  of  85.  and  second  div. 
of  I5.  9(2.  any  Thursday  ;  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Boycot,  Kidderminster,  draper  ; 
first  div.  of  15.  Zd.  any  Thursday  ;  Whitmore,  Birmingham— Burgou  ;  third  div.  of 
4<7.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Story ;  se¬ 
cond  div.  of  15.  3 d.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Cham¬ 
bers— James  ;  final  div.  of  2d.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers — Weeks  ;  first  div.  of  I5.  bd.  Nov.  5.  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Pennell 
Guildhall  Chambers — Green ;  first  div  of  I5.  2d.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday; 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Hutchison  ;  first  div.  of  Is.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Tindall;  final  div.  of  6  d.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers—  Seaber;  third  div.  of  I5.  9 d.  Nov.  5, 
or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Slater  ;  first  div.  of  Is.  2d. 
Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Bedford;  first 
div.  of  6s.  (id.  Nov.  5,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers  — 
Smith;  third  div.  of  2s.  1  d.  Nov.  5,  or  any  succeeding  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers— Smith,  Plymouth,  shipwright;  first  and  final  div.  of  5s.  Lpi.  on  any  Tues¬ 
day  and  Friday  after  Oct.  28;  Ilernaman,  Exeter— Sabine,  Weymouth,  ironmonger; 
first  div.  of  4s.  6 d.  any  Tuesday  and  Friday  after  Oct.  26;  Ilernaman,  Exeter— 
Treffry,  Trcgoney,  seedsman;  first  and  final  div.  of  3s.  8,}f7.  any  Tuesday  and  Friday 
after  Oct.  26;  Ilernaman,  Exeter— Remington  and  Co.  Lombard  Street,  bankers; 
final  div.  of  1-14(7.  Oct.  24,  and  three  following  Thursdays  ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street — Hawke,  King  William  Street,  hatter  ;  first  div.  of  l^d.  Oct.  24,  and  three 
following  Thursdays  ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Reed,  Bermondsey  Street,  hop- 
merchant ;  first  div.  of  4s.  2d.  Oct.  24,  and  three  following  Thursdays;  Stansfeld, 
Basinghall  Street — Underhill,  Chelsea,  builder ;  first  div.  of  7s.  Oct.  24,  and  three 
following  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Vines,  Crutchedfriars,  corn- 
factor;  first  div.  of  Is.  6d.  Oct.  24,  and  three  following  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Ba¬ 
singhall  Street. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Hedderwick,  Glasgow’,  distiller,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  16 — Urie, 
Paisley,  painter,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  22 — Birnie,  Dundee,  manufacturer,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  18. 


Friday,  October  25. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— E.  and  E.  Beattie,  Manchester,  milliners — Walters 
andHughes,  Birmingham,  papier-mache-manufacturers— Fowler  and  Heayes,  Hawk- 
church,  Dorsetshire,  bakers— Aldam’s  Mill  Company,  Dewsbury,  scribbling-millers ; 
as  far  as  regards  T.  Wilson— Hodgkinson  and  Fox,  Birkenhead,  carvers — Conley 
and  Scott,  Tynemouth,  engine-builders — J.  and  T.  Hughes,  Birmingham,  coacli- 
lace-manufacturers— Harvey  and  Fletcher,  Birmingham,  gold-chain-manufacturers 
— E.  and  R.  Leech,  New  Orleans — Lees  and  Hall,  Bakewell,  mercers— Hiscox  and 
Afcha,  Leeds,  cloth-finishers — Rae  and  Brown,  Gray’s  Inn,  solicitors — Danford  and 
Co.  Rotherham,  engineers;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Ellis  and  T.  Wood — Ansell  and  Sons, 
Cambridge,  cabinet-makers  — Maitland  and  Co.  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  merchants 
— Baxter  and  Johnson, ‘Bradford,  Yorkshire,  joiners— Hetherington  and  Thompson, 
Leeds,  engineers — Milns  and  Clench,  Tunbridge,  linen-drapers— Barlow  and  Wright, 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  attornies — Allan  and  Cupples,  Duncannon  Street,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ironwork— J.  and  W.  Bullock,  Oldham,  tailors— W.  and  E.  Moore,  Bil- 
lericay,  Essex,  grocers — Morgan  and  Bishop— Aitken  and  Greenwood,  Tonge,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  colliers — Gill  and  Mawer,  White  Lion  Street,  Islington,  surgeons — S.  and 
T.  Hartland,  Westbromwich,  grocers— Law  and  Billington,  Cambridge,  tailors;  as 
far  as  regards  R.  Billington  -Goulton  and  Co.  Gedney  Marsh,  Lincolnshire,  railway- 
contractors. 

Bankrupts. — John  Roden,  Stamford,  draper,  to  surrender  Nov.  8,  Dec.  10:  soli¬ 
citors,  Mardon  and  Prichard,  Christchurch  Chambers;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld, 
Basinghall  Street — Robert  Turner,  Worthing,  draper,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  2  :  solicitors, 
Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury ;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street — 
William  Binder,  Orsett,  Essex,  builder,  Nov.  7,  Dec.  2:  solicitor,  Rawlings,  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row;  official  assignee.  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — Caleb 
Evans,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  ironmonger,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  4  :  solicitor,  Leonard,  Bristol ; 
official  assignee,  Acraman,  Bristol— George  Hall  and  Francis  Skelton  Fell, 
Tynemouth,  timber-merchants,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  10:  solicitors,  Holme  and  Co.  New' 
Inn;  Tinleys,  Tynemouth  ;  official  assignee,  B  iker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Nov.  14,  Messenger,  Uxbridge,  draper— Nov.  14,  Rutherford,  Agnes 
Place,  Waterloo  Road — Nov.  14,  Gee,  Murray  Street,  Iloxton,  Tuscan-liat-manufac- 
turer — Nov.  14,  Peasegood,  Sheffield,  draper — Nov.  14,  Law,  Portsea,  auctioneer — 
Nov.  15,  Reeves,  Maidstone,  cabinet-maker — Nov.  19,  The  Merchant  Traders’  Ship 
Loan  and  Insurance  Association— Nov.  19,  Prentice,  Oxford,  ironmonger — Nov.  19, 
Pownall,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer — Nov.  15,  Curtis,  Newport  Pagnell,  printer 
- — Nov.  15,  Dows,  Newbury,  corn-dealer — Nov.  15,  Coquerel,  Leicester  Street,  hotel- 
keeper — Nov.  15,  Showell,  Ludgate  Street,  tailor — Nov.  15,  Prior,  Sise  Lane,  sta¬ 
tioner — Nov.  15,  Elliott,  Freeling  Street,  Caledonian  Road,  baker— Nov.  18,  Roper, 
Kingswinford,  iron-founder — Nov.  25,  Harford,  Bristol,  iron-master— Nov.  18,  Dick¬ 
son,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  gi’oeer — Nov.  20,  Square  and  Co.  Kingsbridge,  De¬ 
vonshire,  bankers — Nov.  19,  Green,  Liverpool,  ironmonger— Nov.  18,  Eddison,  Hali¬ 
fax,  woollen-manufacturer — Nov.  18,  France,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  tea-dealer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  18,  Sleigh,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  printer— Nov.  18,  France,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Yorkshire,  grocer — Nov.  18,  Jones,  Llanelly,  Breconshire,  coal-merchant— Nov. 
18,  Bates,  Liverpool,  merchant— Nov.  18,  Wilkes,  Birmingham,  clock-dial-maker. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Paul,  Romford,  sheep-salesman  ;  first  and  final 
div.  of  1$(7.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane 
— Aders,  Crutchedfriars,  merchant;  second  and  final  div.  of  %d.  Saturday  next,  and 
three  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Barnes,  Commercial  Place, 
Commercial  Road,  engineer;  first  and  final  div.  of  l$d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  sub¬ 
sequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Abiarn,  Liverpool,  wine-merchant ; 
second  div.  of  3jcZ.  Oct.  30,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool — 
Brown,  Liverpool,  provision-dealer;  div.  of  4s.  9 d.  on  the  separate  estate,  Oct.  30,  or 
any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool— Duranty,  Liverpool,  merchant; 
second  div.  of  1^7.  Oct.  30,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday ;  Morgan,  Liverpool — 
Lloyd,  Wrexham,  banker;  div.  of  5(7.  Nov.  13,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday; 
Morgan,  Liverpool — Kyrke,  Wrexham,  lime-burner;  div.  of  10s.  Oct.  30,  or  any  sub¬ 
sequent  Wednesday ;  Morgan,  Liverpool — Jaffa  and  Willis,  Liverpool,  tailors  ;  div. 
of  4 \d.  Oct.  30,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool  —  AUetson,  Liver¬ 
pool,  drysalter;  div.  of  Ad.  Nov.  13,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liver¬ 
pool — E.  and  M.  llart,  Northwic.h,  drapers  ;  div.  of  Is.  9 d.  Oct.  30,  or  any  subsequent 
Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool — W arcing,  Liverpool,  draper;  div.  of  Is.  llJcZ.  Oct. 
30,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday ;  Morgan,  Liverpool  -Jefferies,  Worcester,  boat- 
builder  ;  first  div.  of  6s.  6 d.  Oct.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday  ;  Yalpy,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Kilpatrick  and  McDonald,  Glasgow,  commission-mer¬ 
chants,  Nov.  1,  26. 


PEICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

31  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  101  Pc‘r  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  l*d.  per  diem . 

India  Bonds,  3J  per  Cent . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thxtrs. 

Friday , 

978 

975 

974 

97S 

97 

974 

978 

97$ 

97  i 

97  J 

971 

974 

96J 

96.j 

963 

96| 

96* 

96* 

99J 

994 

9«| 

9»i 

9»4 

984 

74 

7S 

7ft 

72 

72 

7? 

211 

— 

211 

21 1 

211 

211$ 

— 

267 

269 

269 

— 

267 

71  pm. 

71 

68 

67 

69 

68 

89  pm. 

— 

88 

91 

— 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . . . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

..5  p.  Ct.l 

Belgian . 

•H  - 

92 

Mexican . 

.5  — 

Ditto . 

.21  - 

— 

Michigan  . 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

90§ 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . . 

Chilian . 

102$ 

Ohio . 

.  .6  — 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

.2*  _ 

58 

Peruvian . 

..44  - 

Ditto . 

89 

Portuguese . 

..5  — 

French  . 

— 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

— 

Russian . 

..5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

734 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

..3  — 

1  Kentucky . 

— 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Louisiana  ( Sterling) - 

.5  — 

90  ex  d. 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

90 

Venezuela  Active . 

(Last  Official  Quotation 

RAILWAYS — 

Caledonian . 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

Eastern  Counties . 

Great  Northern . 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

Great  Western . 

Hull  and  Selby . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

London  and  Black  wall . 

London  and  North-western . 

Midland  . 

North  British . . . 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

South-western . 

Y'ork,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

York  and  North  Midland . 

Docks — 

East  and  "West  India . 

London  . 

St.  Katherine . 


S  H 
during 


ARES. 

the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


8* 

25* 

1  Banks — 

1  British  North  American . 

43 

62 

1  Colonial  . 

72 

174 

London  and  Westminster . 

_ 

351 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18$ 

70$ 

National  of  Ireland . 

18 

97* 

48$ 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

43 

62 

Union  of  Australia . 

33* 

84 

"n.  m  of  Loudon  ...  . 

.122 

71 

Mines — 

117* 

Bolanos . 

— 

7 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  Rey) . 

14$ 

208 

Cobre  Copper . 

33 

69* 

Miscellaneous — 

17* 

154 

23j 

Canada . 

40 

General  Steam . 

27* 

142 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

792 

1214 

Itoyal  Mail  Steam . 

68  ex  q. 

so 

South  Australian  . 

20* 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  19th  day  of  Oct.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £29,443,965 


£29,443,965 


Government  Debt. . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,331,225 

Silver  Bullion . 112,740 


£29,443,965 


Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits' . 

Other  Deposits .  9,550,613 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,383,932 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity}  £14,228,901 

Other  Securities .  10,772,545 

Notes  .  9,304,195 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  571,140 


£14,553,000 

3,104,740 

6,284,496 


£34,876,781  £38,876,781 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  10$ 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  o£ 


METALS. 

Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Iron,  British  Bars  . . . . 

.  5 

10 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Lead,  British  Pig . 

.  17 

10 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . 

.  13 

15 

0 

..  14 

0 

0 

GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Oct.  25. 

s.  s. 

Maple . 31  to  32 

■White  ....  25  —  26 


s.  s. 

:  Wheat,  R.Nc w  36  to  38 

Fine .  38—42 

Old  .  38  —  40 

White . 40—41 

Fine .  41—43 

Super.  New.  44  —  48 


s.  s. 

Rye .  25  to  26 

Burley .  19  —  21 

Malting...  25  —  26 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  —  50 

Fine . 50 — 51 

*eas.  Hog _  28  —  29 


Boilers  ...  30 — 31 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Old .  26  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


S.  6. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  15  to  16 
Fine  ..  16  —  17 
Poland  ...  18  — 19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Potato  ....  20  —  21 
Fine  ..  21—22 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

•Wheat  ...  41*.  10:7.  I  Rye  .  26*.  bd. 

Barley  ....  24  4  I  Beans  . 29  6 

Oats .  16  11  |  Peas  . 29  9 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Oct.  19. 

Wheat  ....  39*.  lOrf.  I  Rye . 26*.  7 d, 

Barley  .  24  2  Beans  . 29  7 

Oats  .  16  7  I  Feas . 29  5 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40*.  to  43*. 

1  Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6 d.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12*.  orf.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  4/.  Os.  to  4/.  4*.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  48*.  to  50 >. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4*.  0 d.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leaden  hall.'  Smithfield.'  Head  of  Cattle  at 


s. 

d.  s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

*. 

d.  8. 

d.  s. 

d. 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2 

4  to  2 

8  to  3 

2  . . . 

0 

4  to  3 

4  to  3 

10 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Mutton 

2 

b  —  2 

10  —  3 

4  ... 

4  —  3 

8  —  4 

0  |  Beasts 

.  1,118  .. 

. . .  5,329 

•> 

0. 

4  —  3 

4  —  3 

. . .  27,730 

Pork  . . 

3 

0  —  3 

8  —  4 

0  .. 

..  3 

4  —  3 

8  —  4 

2  1  Calves , 

.  317  ... 

213 

Lamb. . 

0 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0  ... 

...  0 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0  j  I'igs  . . 

.  580  ... 

'  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS.  I  WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets .  60*.  to  92*.  Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb.  12 d.  to  13 \d. 

Choice  ditto .  90  —  147  Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  121 

Sussex  ditto .  68  —  78  Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether -  12  —  0 

Faniliam  ditto .  90  —  126  | Fine  Combing .  10* — 111 


I 


Hay,  Good . 

Inferior  . . . 

New  . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. . . . 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechafex,. 


75* 

. to  78* . 

.  73* , 

.  to  75* . 

.  to 

70s, 

55 

—  65  . 

.  50 

—  60  . 

.  0 

— 

0 

—  0  . 

0 

.  82 

—  84  . 

_ 

76 

24 

—  28  . 

.  20 

— 

24 

OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £117  0 

Refined  .  1  18  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  0 

^  Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6</.  to  os.  6 d. 
Moulds  (lid.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0(7. 

Coals,  Hettou .  16  6 

y  Tees . .  16  6 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.’  0*.l«7.to  0*.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  I11  Bond — Duty  2s.  1<7.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  06*.  to  105*. 

Good  Ordinarj  .  Is  —  Wfc  W 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt. . .  29s.  7(7. 

West  India  Molasses . 13*.  0<7.  to  15*.  6(7, 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


TNDIA  OYEIiLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

JL  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s. 
6d. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

O  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Founded  a.  d.  1815. 

President. 

The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.T. 

J' ice- Presidents. 

The  Hon.  Lord  MoncreitT. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  K.T.  and  C.B. 

Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  Bart,  of  Ricearton,  M.P. 

The  whole  profits  belong  to  the  assured,  and  are  divisible 
septennial  ly. 

Accumulated  Capital,  Two  Millions  Two  Hundred  and  Four 
Thousand  Pounds.  Annual  Revenue,  about  Three  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds. 

Average  amount  of  Assurances  effected  Annually  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  Half  a  Million  per  Annum. 

N.B. — ' The  Books  of  the  Society  close  for  the  current  year  on 
the  31st  of  December,  and  Policies  effected  before  that  period 
have  the  advantage  of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed 
beyond  it. 

Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
Loudon  Office,  4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

HUGH  M‘ KEAN,  Agent. 

TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman . 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

H.  Blair  Avarnc,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 

Chas.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 

William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriqucs,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriqucs,  Esq. 
F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  ltailton,  Esq. 
F.  II.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby,Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

6S3  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

6,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

*1  year 

■ 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

X  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,7221. 
Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round ,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 
John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  a.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  a.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 
8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50.  Regent  Street. 

ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL. 

FlREAT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK 

VX  for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  everything  connected 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN;  also  How' 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  Ac.  ; 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Russ  and  Sons,  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair  cut¬ 
ters,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-cases, 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna¬ 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  Utf.  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage-stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

A  DESPERATE  WOUND  IN  THE 

-A  LEG  CURED  by  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and 
PILLS. — Patrick  Leinster,  residing  near  Carrick  on  Shannon, 
injured  his  leg  about  two  years  ago  with  a  plough,  which 
caused  a  most  formidable  wound,  that  spread  over  the  leg  to 
an  alarming  extent,  so  that  he  could  not  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground  ;  and,  in  despite  of  all  his  efforts  and  the  various  reme¬ 
dies  he  used,  it  would  not  heal.  In  this  very  bad  state  he 
applied  some  of  Holloway’s  Ointment  to  it,  and  regularly  took 
the  Pills ;  this  treatment  had  such  an  effect  on  the  wround, 
that  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  his  leg  was  perfectly  cured. 
Sold  by  :.ll  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Esta¬ 
blishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


T)  OOFF’S  IMPROVED  RESPIRATOR 

I  V  (PATENT)  for  CONSUMPTION,  ASTHMA,  and  DE- 
LICATE  LUNGS,  is  particularly  recommended  for  the  easy  re¬ 
spiration  it  permits,  having  separate  channels  for  the  inspired 
and  expired  air,  formed  of  tubes  instead  of  wire  gauze:  it 
warms  and  purifies  the  atmosphere  without  being  clogged, 
and  neither  requires  cleaning  nor  repairing.  No  unsightly 
appearance. — To  be  obtained,  wholesale  and  retail,  atW.  B. 
Pine’s  Acoustic  Repository,  352,  Strand,  one  door  from 
Wellington  Street. _ _ 

'THE  TOILET  of  BEAUTY  furnishes 

X  innumerable  proofs  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
GOWLAND  S  LO  TION  is  held  by  the  most  distinguished  pos¬ 
sessors  of  brilliant  complexions.  This  elegant  preparation 
comprehends  the  preservation  of  the  complexion  both  from 
the  effeets  of  cutaneous  malady  and  the  operation  of  variable 
temperature,  by  refreshing  its  delicacy  and  preserving  the 
brightest  tints  with  which  beauty  is  adorned.  “  Robert 
Siiaw,  London,”  is  in  w  hite  letters  on  the  Government  Stamp, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Price  2s.  9 d.  and  os.  6 d. 
Quarts,  8s.  6 d.  _ 

HARVEY’S  EISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby-” 

E. Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCEof  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  Isas  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  cels, 
ftc.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

4PPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IM- 

PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER¬ 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins 
6,  Vcre  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester  ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

JAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

f J  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  c  an  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  tnc 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 


QHIRTS.— SIX  very  superior  SHIRTS 

for  31s.  6tZ.  from  the  best  and  largest  stock  in  London, 
embracing  all  the  recent  improvements  in  the  art. 

Also  Fashionable  Coloured  Shirts,  Six  for  1/. ;  or  very  best, 
made  to  measure,  Six  for  26s.  A  choice  of  200  new  designs. 
Satisfaction  (as  usual)  guaranteed  to  all  purchasers,  or  the 
money  returned. 

Patterns  of  the  new  coloured  Shirtings,  with  detailed  lists 
of  prices,  and  directions  for  self-measurement,  post-free. 

Rodgers  and  Co.  Shirt-makers,  59,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
No.  29,  at  the  corner  of  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  (esta¬ 
blished  sixty  years.) — N.B.  Boys’  Shirts  in  all  sizes. 


c 


T'O  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— 

X  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  arc  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

1  A  R  P  E  T  S.—  ROYAL  VICTORIA 


FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  one  of  economy,  the  public  should  purchase  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durability,  beauty, 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost  of  half  the 
price.  Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos¬ 
sed  and  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,  and  in  every 
variety  of  style  and  colour;  thick  Felt  for  polishing  Plate- 
glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.  &c. ;  likewise  for  Vete¬ 
rinary  purposes ;  Felt  Waisteoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers, &c.  Ac. ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road, 
London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Chcapsidc. 

MESSES.  DIIOWAE  and  Co.  Proprietors 

of  the  MARBLE  and  SCAGLIOLA  WORKS,  Univer¬ 
sity  Street,  London,  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  the  No¬ 
bility,  Gentry,  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  community 
generally,  that  they  have  resolved  on  submitting  their  exten¬ 
sive  and  matchless  STOCK  for  PRIVATE  SALE,  at  greatly- 
reduced  prices.  An  eligible  opportunity  is  thus  presented  for 
selecting  sculptural  productions  of  the  highest  order,  whether 
in  Marble,  Stone,  or  Scagliola.  An  extensive  variety  of  Chim¬ 
ney-pieces  of  the  most  classic  designs  and  elaborate  work¬ 
manship,  executed  in  various  Marbles,  arc  among  the  speci¬ 
mens  specially  inviting  the  attention  of  parties  whose  houses 
are  undergoing  embellishment,  ■while  a  large  collection  of 
Statues,  Busts,  Vases,  and  other  appropriate  decorations 
for  the  Library,  the  Saloon,  and  the  Cabinet,  arc  no  less 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  man  of  vertu. 
To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  adding  to  the  picturesque 
attractions  of  the  Park  or  the  Pleasure-ground,  arc  offered  a 
variety  of  Statues,  Columns,  Obelisks,  Pedestals,  Sarcophagi, 
Ac.  The  STOCK  IS  NOW  ON  VIEW  DAILY  from  Nine  in 
the  Morning  till  Six  in  the  Evening  ;  the  Proprietors  having 
adopted  this  mode  for  its  speedy  reduction  preparatory  to  Mr. 
Browne’s  intended  retirement  from  the  concern  as  early  as 
practicable.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  respectfully  intimated 
that  all  orders  will  be  received  by  the  firm  as  usual,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  same  regard  to  perfect  workmanship,  strict 
economy,  and  punctuality,  which  has  hitherto  secured  them 
so  many  distinguished  patrons.  After  the  ultimate  sale  of 
the  Stock,  the  Business  will  be  continued  by  a  new  Proprie¬ 
tary,  whose  names  will,  in  due  time,  be  announced  to  the 
Public. 


Horizontal  watches,  very  Elat.— 

A.  B.  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Watchmakers,  No.  9,  Corn- 
hill,  London,  opposite  the  Bank.  Price,  in  silver  cases,  3/.  10s. 
each;  or  in  gold  cases,  six  guineas  each.  These  watches  are 
accurate  and  durable,  the  horizontal  escapement  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  combine  these  important  requisites.  They  are 
jewelled  in  four  holes,  and  continue  going  whilst  being  wound. 
A  twelvemonth’s  warranty  given  with  each. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  18.31  will 

X  be  published  on  the  First  of  November.  With 
Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  Richard  Doyle. 
Price  2s.  Gd.  in  roan  tuck. 

Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street;  and  at  all  Booksellers 
and  Railway  Stations. 

fi  LENNY’S  JOURNAL  of  110ETI- 

VT  CULTURE,  AGRICULTURE,  LITERATURE, 
and  AMUSEMENTS.  Price  2d.  Weekly,  on  Satur¬ 
days.  Editor,  420,  Strand  ;  Publisher,  2,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  J.  Clayton,  No.  265,  Strand,  for¬ 
wards  the  above  to  country  vendors.  A  Specimen 
Number  will  be  sent  on  the  receipt  of  three  postage- 
stamps  at  either  of  the  above  addresses. 

COMPLETION  OF  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  2s.  Nos.  19 
and  20  of 

AVID  COPPERFIELD  the  YOUNG¬ 
ER,  OF  BLUNDERSTONE  ROOKERY.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  With  Illustrations  by  II  ad  lot  K. 
Browne. 

***  The  complete  volume  will  be  published  early  in 
November,  price  21s.  cloth,  or  246’.  Gd.  half-bound  in 
Morocco. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

A  MORNING  IN  SPITALFIELDS. 

npHE  LADIES’  COMPANION,  for 

X  October  26,  Contains:  Part  I.  of  the  above, 
beautifully  Illustrated — Also,  The  Sorrows  of  Gentil¬ 
ity,  Chap.  X. — Letters  of  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Monta¬ 
gu,  No.  VII. — The  Ilunnybuns  at  the  Seaside,  Part 
IV. — Work,  Dress,  and  Fashions,  with  numerous  Il¬ 
lustrations — Household  Hints  and  Receipts,  by  Miss 
Acton,  & c.  &c. 

Part  10  will  be  published  on  the  31st  inst.  price  Is.  2d. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  21  s. 

(  1  API  AIN  CHAMIEIl’S  FRENCH  RE- 

\  VOLUTION  OF  1848. 

“  Iii  general  the  most  accurate  and  judicious,  as  well 
as  amusing  history  of  the  Revolution  we  have  yet 
seen.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works 
that  has  of  late  issued  from  the  press.” — Morning  Post. 
Reeve  &  Benham,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Price  reduced  from  4/.  4s.  to  2/.  12s.  Gd. 

rSPYTLER’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

I  A  New  Edition,  (the  Third,)  in  Seven  Volumes 
8vo.  to  range  with  other  Historical  Works  in  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Libraries. 

This  Work  has  been  twice  reviewed  in  “  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  (by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Lord  Mahon,) 
and  pronounced  “The  Standard  History  of  Scotland.5* 
A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

This  dav,  price  Is.  Gd. 

PLACE’S  IRON  HIGHWAY  from 

1)  LONDON  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW; 
being  a  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Railway  Lines  con- 
j  ducting  between  these  Cities,  (via  Gretna,  Carlisle, 
i  Lancaster,  Preston,  Stafford,  and  Birmingham,)  with 
I  Charts  exhibiting  the  continuous  Lines  and  their 
Branches,  as  well  as  a  large  extent  of  the  adjacent 
country.— Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh : 
Longman  and  Co.  London. 

In  1  very  large  vol.  8vo.  formerly  1/.  Is.  now  12s. 

TAMIESON’S  SCOTTISH  DICTION- 

ty  ARY,  Abridged  by  John  Johnstone;  containing 
all  the  words  in  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  in  4 
vols.  4to.  incorporated  in  one  alphabet ;  with  the  various 
meanings  and  the  etymons ;  and  embodying  the  pro¬ 
verbial  sayings,  and  a  brief  description  of  the  usages 
and  manners  of  Scotland. 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

BROWN’S  LECTURES  ON  ETHICS 

(or  Moral  Philosophy),  with  a  Preface  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Post  8vo.  reduced  to  6s. 

“  The  beauty  of  such  moral  pictures  as  Dr.  Brown 
has  drawn,  and  an  enthusiasm  like  his,  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  truth,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  will  meet  with  an  abiding  testimony  from  men  of 
wisdom  and  worth  throughout  all  ages.”  —  Preface  by 
Dr.  Chalmers. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index;  reduced  from 
21.  2s.  to  1Z.  8s. 

The  Stereotyped  Edition,  in  one  vol.  18s. 

A.  and  C.  Black*  Edinburgh;  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  London. 

A  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  the  following  Bible 
Dictionaries  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  post-paid 
application  to  the  Edinburgh  Publishers. 

i  CYCLOPAEDIA  OE  BIBLICAL 

J_  JL  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Kitto,  assisted  by  40 
able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental,  and 
American,  whose  initials  are  affixed  to  their  respective 
Contributions.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  554  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood,  besides  Maps  and  Views  on  Steel, 
and  presents  a  compendium  of  Biblical  information, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  this  country  to 
surpass  any  similar  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
In  2  thick  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  3 1. 


1  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL 

i LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  Kitto.  Forming  a 
Popular  Digest  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding  Work, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Religious  Public,  and  possessing  the  same  superiority 
over  popular  dictionaries  of  its  class  as  the  Original 
Work  confessedly  does  over  those  which  aspire  to 
higher  erudition.  In  a  thick  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  336 
Engravings  on  Wood,  price  25s. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Longman  and 
Co.;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co.; 
and  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  London. 


October  26,  1850.] 
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>TO  BOOKSELLERS. —NOTICE! 

1  DEAN  AND  SON,  35,  Threadnecdlc  Street,  find 
that  their  NEW  SIXPENNY  BOOKS,  entitled  EASY 
AND  INTERESTING  HISTORIES,  FOR  VERY 
LITTLE  FOLKS,  by  Miss  Corner,  and  the  PLEA¬ 
SANT  TALES  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE,  each  bound 
in  fancy  printed  covers,  and  Illustrated  with  many 
Engravings,  advertised  for  October  1st  will  not  be 
ready  till  October  28th.  A  list  of  the  Sorts  furnished 
on  application. 

DR.  TRAILL’S  JOSEPHUS.  Edited  by 

Isaac  Taylor.  The  publication  of  this  work, 
unavoidably  interrupted  by  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Translator,  is  now  resumed,  preparations  having  been 
completed  for  the  regular  appearance  of  the  Monthly 
Parts;  the  Fifth  Part,  price  5s.  and  large  paper  10s. 
commencing  the  Second  Volume,  will  be  published 
November  1st,  Illustrated  with  Nine  Plates. 

London  :  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  65,  Paternoster  Row. 

PREPARATIONS  IN  GERMANY  FOR 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  1851.—  In  the  ART- 
JOURNAL  for  November  will  be  found  a  Tour  of  the 
Editor  in  Germany,  and  a  Report  concerning  the  state 
of  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  the  preparations  there 
making  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL  FOR  NOV  EM- 

BER  contains  an  engraving  on  Steel  of  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Bust  by  Mr.  Durham  of  Miss  Jenny  Lind,  with  2 
Engravings  from  paintings  by  Wilson  and  Wilkie  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery. 


1\HE  following  LETTER  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Editor  of  the  ART-JOURNAL 
among  the  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  and  America — 

Sir— I  beg  to  apprise  you  that  I  am  now  actively  ar¬ 
ranging  to  report  very  fully  the  Exhibition  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  of  All  Nations  to  be  held  in  London  in  1851— by 
describing  and  illustrating  by  fine  Engravingson  Wood 
all  the  more  prominent  and  meritorious  objects  contri¬ 
buted  by  Manufacturers:  I  design  to  issue  Supplement¬ 
ary  Parts  (or  double  numbers)  of  the  Art- Journal,  each 
Part  to  consist  of  at  least  52  quarto  pages,  and  con¬ 
taining  between  250  and  300  Engravings. 

These  Engravings  will  be  produced  without  cost  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  for  the  Manufacturer  to  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  drawings  of  the  principal  objects  he  designs 
to  exhibit,  together  with  such  information  concerning 
his  establishment  as  it  may  benefit  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  these  drawings  be  received 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  all  respects  worthily  executed  and  carefully 
printed. 

When  these  illustrated  Reports  have  been  issued 
with  the  Art-Journal,  they  will  be  collected  into  a 
Volume,  which  Volume  will  contain,  probably,  more 
than  a  Thousand  Engravings,  and  become — as  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  its  most  beautiful  and  valuable  contents— a 
permanent  record  of  the  Exhibition,  and  a  key  to  the 
most  meritorious  Manufactures  of  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  have  already  visited  the  several  States  of  Germany,  , 
and  am  about  to  visit  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France, 
and  other  countries,  in  order  that  these  Reports  may  be 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

If  you  will  be  so  good— with  as  little  delay  as  your 
convenience  will  permit — to  communicate  with  me  on 
this  subject,  you  will  essentially  forward  my  plan,  and 
enable  me  to  do  justice  to  your  productions  by  obtain¬ 
ing  Engravings  of  them  in  time  to  secure  accuracy  of 
copy  and  delicacy  of  finish.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that 
none  of  the  Engravings  will  appear  until  the  1st  May 
1851.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  faithful  servant, 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ART- JOURNAL. 
NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BYr  W.  AND  R.  CHAMBERS. 

In  fanev  coloured  boards,  price  Is.  6  cl. 

nilAMJSERS’S  PARERS  EOR  THE 
\J  people,  volume  V. 

Contents  :  No.  33.  Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle 
Ages — 34.  Rajah  Brooke  and  Borneo— 35.  The  Last  of 
the  Ruthvens  —  36.  The  Education  Movement— 37.  An¬ 
tarctic  Explorations— 38.  The  Queen  of  Spades — An¬ 
tonio  Melidori— 39.  Jewish  Life  in  Central  Europe — 
40.  William  Wordsworth. 


Trice  4s.  sewed,  4 s.  6/7.  cloth  boards, 

THEE  BRITISH  MUSEUM;  Historical 

and  Descriptive.  With  numerous  Wood-cut  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Being  the  14th  Volume  of  Chambers’s  In¬ 
structive  and  Entertaining  Library. 


Price  35.  cloth  boards, 

riHEMISTRY.  By  George  Wilson, 

VJ  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Chambers’s  Educational  Course. 


Price  Is.  cloth  boards, 

OPTICS.— Being  one  of  the  Treatises  in 

Natural  Philosophy.  The  series  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and  embraces  Matter  and  Motion;  Mechanics 
and  Machinery;  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneu¬ 
matics;  Acoustics;  Optics;  Astronomy;  Electricity; 
and  Meteorology. 


Price  5s.  strongly  bound, 

A  L ATIN-EN GLISII  DICTIONARY. 

XX  By  Dr.  Kaltschmidt.  Edited  by  Dr.  Schmitz. 
Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Classical  Section 
of  Chambers’s  Educational  Course. 


Price  4s.  cloth  boards, 

LIBRI  I. 

.  . . . ntroduction  and  Notes  in 

English,  and  two  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  by  Drs. 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt. 


i  rice  ^s.  ciotn  ooaras, 

T  LIVII  HISTOID  ARUM, 

X  •  II.  XXI.  XXII.  With  Introductic 


Price  3s.  strongly  half-bound, 

/COMMERCIAL  TABLES;  consisting  of 

VJ  Reckoning,  Interest,  Annuity,  Money,  Weights, 
Measures,  and  other  Tables,  and  forming  a  convenient 
manual  tor  the  warehouse  and  counting-room. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh ;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London;  D.  Chambers,  Glasgow;  J. 
M'Glashan,  Dublin;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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REVIEW,  No.  XXIV.  price  6s.  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  November  1.  Contents: 

1.  Augustus  Neander. 

2.  Physical  Features  of  South  Africa. 

3.  Sedgwick  on  Cambridge  Studies. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Apparitions. 

5.  Economics  for  the  Future. 

6.  Mackay’s  Progress  of  Intellect. 

7.  L  'gends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

8.  Chateaubriand’s  Memoirs. 

9.  The  Land  and  the  Law. 

10.  Wordsworth’s  Autobiographical  Poem. 

11.  Criticisms  on  Books,  See.  Sec. 

London  :  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard;  and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall 
Court. 

LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCCCXXI.  for  November.  Price  2s.  Gd. 
Contents : 

My  Novel:  or  Varieties  in  English  Life.  No.  III. 
The  Rise,  Power,  and  Politics  of  Prussia. 

Hours  in  Spain. 

Modern  State  Trials.  Part  II. 

Anna  Hammer. 

Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet;  an  Autobiography. 
The  Renewal  of  the  Income-Tax. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

/COLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MA- 

VJ  GAZINE.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
Esq. 

Contents  for  November,  No.  CCCLIX. — 1.  Fo¬ 
reign  Influence  on  the  Banks  of  the  Danube — 2.  Lon¬ 
don  Locomotion ;  or  the  Cab-stand — 3.  My  Cam¬ 
bridge  “  Coach  ”— 4.  Promotion  by  Purchase  iu  the 
Army— 5.  French  Almanacks— 6.  to  Brighton  and  back 
for  Three-and-Sixpence.  By  Dudley  Costello— 7.  Can¬ 
zonet.  By  W.  Charles  Kent— 8.  Progress  of  Discovery 
in  Southern  Africa— 9.  Daring  Burglary  in  St.  John’s 
Wood.  By  Mr.  Jolly  Green — 10.  Soapey  Sponge’s 
Sporting  Tour.  Chaps.  LVII.  LVIII. — 11.  The  Track 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

OHAEPE’S  LONDON  MAGAZINE,  for 

O  November,  price  Is.  with  Two  Elegant  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Steel,  will  Contain  ; 

Seaside  Sketches.  By  Miss  Agnes  Strickland. 

Life  and  Maxims  of  Rochefoucauld. 

The  Pot  of  Mignonnette. 

Lewis  Arundel.  By  Frank  Fairlcgh. 

Domestic  Life  of  Alexander  Paulowitz,  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

War,  and  the  Peace  Congress. 

Review  :  Biography  of  Thomas  Chalmers. 

Notices  of  Books. 

London  :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  will  be  published,  No.  I. 
price  3 d. ;  stamped,  4 d. 

rpHE  EXPOSITOR  ;  a  WEEKLY 

1  ILLUSTRATED  RECORDER  of  Inventions, 
Designs,  and  Art  Manufacture,  as  a  Guide  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Sixteen  pages  folio. 

Principal  Contents:  Original  Articles  on  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Progress  of  Art  Manufacture— Scientific 
Discoveries  and  Inventions — The  Patent  Laws — Visits 
to  British  and  Foreign  Manufacturing  Districts — 
Weekly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Home  and  Abroad — Weekly  Register  of  Designs  and 
Patents — Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Raw  Material — Inventions  and  Improvements 
in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Manufacturing  Ma¬ 
chinery — Engineering  and  Public  Works  in  Progress — 
Summary  of  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Art— Memoirs, 
with  Portraits,  of  Eminent  Inventors  and  Draughtsmen 
— Reviews  of  Works  on  Science,  Art,  &c. — Correspond¬ 
ence,  Advertisements,  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Practical  Designs. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  J.  Clayton 
junior,  Publisher,  265,  Strand.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
and  News  Agents. 

NIGHT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA 


K 


OF  THE 

INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS, 

Number  I.  price  2d. 
and 

KNIGHT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  LONDON, 
Number  I.  price  2d. 

Will  be  published  on  Saturday,  November  2,  and 
continued  Weekly. 

London  :  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street ; 

And  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL 

SHAKSPERE  : 

THE  NATIONAL  EDITION  : 

Published  in  Fortnightly  Parts,  price  Is.  each, 

And  Monthly  Sections,  price  2s.  Gd.  each. 

***  Each  Fortnightly  Part  contains  a  complete  Play, 
and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings. 

And  each  Monthly  Section  contains  Two  Plays  and  a 
portion  of 

“The  Biography”  and  “  The  Studies,”  already 
published  in  2  vols.  price  7s.  6 cl.  each. 

Parti,  containing  “THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA,”  was  published  Saturday,  October 
the  12th  instant. 

Part  II.  containing  “  THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,” 
is  published  this  day,  the  26th  instant. 

London  :  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street;  and  sold 
by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

DARTON’S  SCHOOL  LI  BRA  R  V. 

An  entirely  New  Series  of  Elementary  Works 
adapted  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Pupil-Teachers. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Dulwich  College. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ON  A 
NEW  PLAN,  and 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  being  the  first 
2  vols.  of  the  Series,  price  Is.  each,  in  cloth,  18mo. 

The  great  success  of  “  Darton’s  Holyday  Library” 
lias  suggested  to  the  Proprietors  the  publication  of  a 
Series  of  School-Books  of  a  similar  form  and  price,  to 
appear  at  successive  intervals,  under  the  above  title. 
Shortly  will  be  published,  the 
POETICAL  SCHOOL-BOOK  FOR  JUNIOR 
CLASSES,  the  PROSE  READING-BOOK  FOR 
JUNIOR  CLASSES;  forming  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Vols.  of  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

Darton  and  Co.  58,  Holborn  Hill,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s. 

''PHE  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  OF 

_|  IRELAND;  a  Series  of  Letters,  reprinted  in  a 
collected  form  from  the  Daily  News. 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

T  AW  SCHOOL. — Inaugural  Address  on 

JLi  the  Establishment  of  a  Law  School,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  with  a  Letter  fiom  Lord  Chancellor  Truro. 
Price  6 cl. 

Stevens  and  Norton,  Bell  Yard  ;  and  Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 

NEW  WORK  BY  SIR  FRANCIS  HEAD. 

On  1st  November,  post  8vo. 

rpHE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OE 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head, 
Bart.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 
On  28th  October  will  be  published,  8vo.  21s. 

NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 


A 


_t\  of  MYTHOLOGY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  GEO¬ 
GRAPHY-,  for  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  LL.D. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street ;  Taylor,  Walton, 
and  Maberly,  Gower  Street. 

DR.  CUM  MING’S  SERMON  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN. 
Fifth  Thousand.  Now  ready,  price  Is. 

OALYATION. — A  Sermon  preached  in 

O  the  Parish-church  of  Cratliie,  Balmoral,  before 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  Sunday,  September  22, 
1850.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cumming,  D.D.  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  Crown  Court. 

London  :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

In  crown  8vo.  price  5s.  cloth, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  the 

CULTIVATION  of  the  SUGAR-CANE  and 
the  MANUFACTURE  of  SUGAR.  By  Thomas  Kerr, 
Planter,  Antigua. 

John  J.  Griffin  and  Co  London ;  R.  Griffin 
and  Co.  Glasgow. 

DISSERTATION  ON  HISTORY. 

Will  be  ready  Nov.  1,  price  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  UNI- 

I  VERSAL  HISTORY.  Two  Dissertations— 1.  On 
the  Use  of  History,  as  a  Study.  2.  On  the  Separation 
of  the  Early  Facts  of  History  from  Fable.  By  Sir 
John  Stoddart,  LL.D.  Forming  Yol.  II.  of  the  “  Ca¬ 
binet  Edition  of  the  Ency.  lopsedia  MetropoUtana.** 
Griffin  and  Co.  London  and  Glasgow. 

HISTORY  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d  cloth, 

History  of  greek  literature. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  D.C.L.  ;  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  James  Blomfikld,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  London  ;  E.  Pococke,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ottley, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and  th  ■ 
Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  Volume  Nine  of  the  New 
Edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  MetropoUtana.” 

Griffin  and  Co.  London  and  Glasgow. 

This  day  is  published,  price  3s.  Gd.  in  cloth  boards, 

"TOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  SMALL  GAU- 

DEN.  Intended  as  a  Guide  to  Amateurs  in 
Choosing,  Forming,  or  Improving  a  Place,  from  a 
Quarter  of  an  Acre  to  Thirty  Acres  in  extent.  By 
Edward  Kemp,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 
Also  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDENING.  Tenth 
Edition.  Price  2s.  in  cloth. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

MR.  COLBURN’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

]  ETTICE  ARNOLD;  A  Tale. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  “  The 
Wilmingtons,”  &c.  3  vols. 

Historic  scenes.  Ry  agkes 

Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.”  1  vol.  elegantly  bound,  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  10s.  Gd.  iii. 

f  IGHT  AND  DARKNESS; 

1  j  OB  MYSTEBIES  OF  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Crowe,  Author  of  “  The  Night-Side  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  Sec.  3  vols. 

“  This  book  is  full  of  interest.” — Examiner. 

“  As  a  grim  November  book,  holding  fast  the  awe¬ 
stricken  reader,  Mrs.  Crowe’s  *  Mysteries  of  Life’  can 
have  very  few,  if  any  competitors.  Its  authoress  has  a 
way  with  her  nearly  as  impressive  as  that  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner.” — Athenceum. 

With  the  Magazines,  on  Oct.  31, 


I 


A  M  I  A;  A  Confession. 


vols. 


_J  Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great 
Marlborough  Street. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

DR.  R.  G.  LATHAM  on  the  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s.  Beady. 
GBIESBACIFS  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  (id. 

PROFESSOR  ERICHSEN  on  the  STUDY  of  SUR¬ 
GERY.  Svo.  Is. 

GREGORY’S  EDITION  of  REI  CHEN  BACH  on 
MAGNETISM.  Svo.  12s.  G d. 

LIEBIG,  KOPP,  and  HOFMANN’S  PROGRESS 
of  CHEMISTRY  for  1847  and  1848.  2  vols.  Svo.  11.  12s. 

DR.  LARDNER’S  RAILWAY  ECONOMY.  12ino. 
12s. 

A  SECOND  PART  of  PROFESSOR  POTTER’S 
OPTICS.  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

SELECTED  POETRY  for  the  PRACTICE  of 
ELOCUTION,  for  the  Use  of  the  LADIES’  COL¬ 
LEGE.  reap.  8vo.  2s.  GrL  Ready. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DR.  W.  SMITH’S  TACI¬ 
TUS.  English  Notes.  12mo.  5s. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  ROBSON’S  LATIN  EX¬ 
ERCISES.  12ino.  Gs.  G d. 

NEWTH’S  STATICS,  DYNAMICS,  and  HYDRO¬ 
STATICS.  12mo.  Gs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  OF  SCHOOL¬ 
BOOKS,  and  of  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY 
WORKS,  published  by  T.  W.  &  M.  may  be  had  on 
application. 

London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  28,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  27,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS:  A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL, 

DESIGNED  FOE  THE  INSTRUCTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

OF  READERS, 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

Is  now  ready,  price  5s.  6 d.  in  cloth  boards. 

%*  Part  7  will  be  published  on  the  31st  instant,  price  Ninepence. 

Also, 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE  OE  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

For  October,  price  2 d. ;  or  stamped,  3 d. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  (where  all  Communications  to  the  Editor  must  be  addressed)  *,  and  all 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


$  t  nn  it  a  r  ir  W  n  r  k  0. 

(Originally  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles  Knight  and  Co.) 

Noav  published  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  by  WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.  London. 


THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 

Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society.  Edited  by  George  Long,  A.M.  16  vols.  imperial 
8vo.  (Supplement  included,)  cloth  lettered,  price  9/.  12s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE ; 

BEING  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  AUTHOBIZED  VEBSION. 
Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings  after  celebrated  Pictures,  and  many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  representing  Land* 
scape  Scenes,  from  Original  Drawings.  To  which  are  added,  Original  Notes,  explanatory  of  Passages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S  A. 

4  vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  price  27.  10s. 


THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND; 

BEING  A  HISTOBY  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AS  WELL  AS  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Wood-cuts,  and  One  Hundred  and  Four  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 

L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

In  8  vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  price  57.  12s. 


A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND : 

FOBMING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  AN  ALPHABETICAL  CIIBONOLOGY  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  EVENTS 
AND  NATIONAL  CHABACTEBISTICS.  By  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  State-Paper  Office. 

In  1  vol.  uniform  with  the  Work,  price  10s.  in  cloth. 


NOTICE.— In  order  that  Imperfect  Sets  may  be  completed,  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  above  Works  on 
Sale,  for  a  limited  time  only,  in  Parts  and  Volumes  as  originally  issued  by  Mr.  Knight ;  and  the  Subscribers  are 
earnestly  requested  to  complete  their  sets  without  delay,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so  after  the  present  stocks 
are  exhausted. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London. 


NEW  WORKS  AND 
NEW  EDITIONS. 


i. 

LIYES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OE 

SCOTLAND  ;  and  of  the  English  Princesses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Begal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England.”  To  be  completed  in  6  vols.  post  8vo. 
uniform  with  the  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.” 

[  Vol.  I.  on  1st  November. 

ii. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOHN 

PHILPOT  CUBBAN  ;  with  Sketches  of  his  Con¬ 
temporaries.  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
with  a  Portrait.  [Early  in  November. 

in. 

THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  nE- 

MANS.  In  6  small  vols.  beautifully  printed,  price  35. 
each  vol.  or  45.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

Vol.  I.  THE  BECOBDS  OF  WOMAN, 

Vol.  II.  THE  FOBEST  SANCTUABY,  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  other  vols.  wiU  be  published  in  December. 

IV. 

NOTES  ON  NORTH  AMERICA, 

Agricultural,  Social,  and  Economical.  By  James  F. 
W.  Johnston,  F.B.  SS.L.  and  E.  Author  of  Lectures 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  &c.  [In  December. 


AGRICULTURAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

Animal  and  Vegetable.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Practi¬ 
cal  Agriculturists.  ByT.  LindleyKemp,  M.D.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations.  65.  6(7. 

VI. 

THE  BOOK  OE  THE  FARM. 

By  Henry  Stephens,  F.B.S.E.  A  New  Edition,  in  2 
vols.  royal  8vo.  [In  November. 

VII. 

AN  ANALYSIS  AND  CRITICAL 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  HEBREW  VER¬ 
SION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENISES.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Paul,  Minister  of  Banchory,  Devenick. 

[In  December. 

VIII. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  TRUTHS  CON¬ 
TAINED  IN  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS.  By 
Herbert  Mato,  M.D.  A  New  Edition. 

[In  the  press. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

TnE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS.  A 

Series  of  Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.B.S.E.  F.B.G.S.  F.G.S.  &c.  Beduced 
from  the  Folio  Edition,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Aca¬ 
demies,  and  Families.  In  Imperial  4to.  half-bound 
Morocco,  27.  125.  6(7. 

•HAMILTON’S  ANNALS  OF  THE 

PENINSULAB  CAMPAIGNS.  Bevised  and  aug¬ 
mented  byF.  Hardman,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Peninsular 
Scenes  and  Sketches.”  In  8vo.  price  I65. 

PROFESSOR  AYTOUN  S  LAYS  OF 

THE  SCOTTISH  CAVALIEBS.  Third  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo.  elegantly  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  95. 

THE  CAXTONS;  A  FAMILY  PIC- 

TUBE.  By  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Bart.  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  17.  115.  6(7. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CASTLE 

OF  EDINBUBGII.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of 
“  Memoirs  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
with  12  Illustrations,  7s.  6(7. 

MEMOIRS  OE  SIR  WILLIAM 

KIBKALDY  OF  GBANGE,  Knight  Commander 
of  French  Horse,  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Post  8vo. 
105.  6(7. 

THE  WEST  OF  IRELAND  AS  A 

FIELD  POB  INVESTMENT.  By  James  Caird, 
Farmer,  Baldoon,  8vo.  65. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh 
and  LondoD.  Orders  received  by  all 
Booksellers. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED 
BY  CHAPMAN  AND  HALL,  186,  STRAND. 


On  the  1st  of  November,  price  Is.  in  a  neat  wrapper, 

UIX  COMPOSITIONS  ILLUSTRA- 

iO  TIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

Drawn  by  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  A.R.A.  Engraved  by 
Dalziel.  Size  of  each  Engraving,  13  inches  by  9  inches. 

The  attention  of  the  Clergy  and  School  Teachers  is 
particularly  invited  to  this  work,  the  object  of  it  being 
to  diffuse  Art  of  a  pure  and  elevating  character  amongst 
all  classes. 


A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Birket  Foster.  Early  in  December. 


OLIVE ;  A  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Ogilvies.”  In  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  Early  in  November. 


SCETCHES  BY  BOZ. 

By  Charles  Dickens.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6(7. 

November  9th. 

This  volume  completes  the  Cheap  Reissue  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  Works. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  BROWNING. 

(MISS  BARRETT. 1 

Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Robert  Browning's 
Poetical  Works.  In  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  16s. 

Early  in  N ovember. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

Yol.  IV.  completing  the  work.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch.  By  George 
Lillie  Craik,  M.A.  November  2d. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
And  of  the  Nineteenth,  till  the  Overthrow  of  the  French 
Empire.  Bv  F.  C.  Schlosser.  Yol.  VII.  thick  8vo. 
15s.  Early  in  November. 

Vol.  VIII.  completing  the  work,  with  a.  copious 
Consulting  Index,  is  preparing  for  early  publication. 


Recently  Published. 

MEMOIRS  and  PAPERS  of  SIR  ANDREW 
MITCHELL,  K.B.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  Court  of  Prussia,  from  1756  to  1771.  By  Andrew 
Bisset,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  1  vol.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

PILGRIMS  of  the  RHINE.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Bart.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6(7. 

ALTON  LOCKE,  Tailor  and  Poet :  an  Autobiogra¬ 
phy.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

TWO  YEARS’  RESIDENCE  in  a  LEVANTINE 
FAMILY.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

THE  SHOE  and  CANOE:  Pictures  of  Travel  in 
the  Canadas,  &c.  By  John  J.  Bigsby,  M.D.  With 
Ilustrations  on  Steel.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 


On  the  31st  of  October  will  be  published.  Part  4  of  the 

JENNY  MAPS.  Containing  four 

Maps  of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  and  VICTO¬ 
RIA,  or  PORT  PHILLIP  DISTRICT.  Price  4J(7. 
plain,  or  8^(7.  coloured,  in  a  wrapper. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY’S 
WORKS. 

I  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  tlie 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  in  the  form  of  Lectures, 
intended  to  assist  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Devotion.  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  to  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  Colossians,  and  the  General  Epistles,  is 
already  published,  in  eight  volumes,  8vo.  each  95.  cloth. 

The  concluding  volume  to  the  above,  from  Thes- 
salonians  to  Hebrews,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  appear 
about  Christmas. 

ii. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY:  its  Obligations  and  Ob¬ 
jects,  with  Reference  to  the  Present  State  of  Society. 
In  a  Scries  of  Sermons.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  cloth, 
95. ;  or  12mo.  65. 

hi. 

APOSTOLICAL  PREACHING  CONSIDERED,  in 
an  Examination  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  Also,  Four 
Sermons  on  Subjects  relating  to  the  Christian  Ministry, 
and  preached  on  different  occasions.  Ninth  Edition, 
enlarged.  8vo.  cloth,  105.  6(7. 

IV. 

SERMONS  on  the  PRINCIPAL  FESTIVALS  of 
the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  :  to  which  are  added. 
Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday.  Fifth  Edition,  8vo. 
cloth,  105.  6(7. 

v. 

The  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY,  derived 
from  its  NATURE  and  RECEPTION.  Seventh  Edi¬ 
tion,  8vo.  cloth,  105.  6(7. ;  or  foolscap,  35. 

VI. 

A  SERIES  of  SERMONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH  and  CHARACTER.  Eighth  Edition,  8vo. 
cloth,  105.  6(7.  or  12mo.  65. 

VII. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  RECORDS  of  the  CREA¬ 
TION,  and  on  the  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  of  the 
CREATOR.  Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  105.  (id. 

London  :  Thomas  Hatcuaiid,  187,  PiccadiUy ;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

1  > K.  SILVER  ON  PILES,  FISTULA,  ~ 

T.ie  1  i  hth  Edition,  price  5s.  with  numerous  Cases  and 
Plates 

/  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PILES,  Fistula, 

\  /  Prolapsus,  Hcemorrhoidal  Tumours,  Strictures, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ;  illustrating  the 
successful  practice  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  Treatment 
without  Excision  or  Confinement.  By  E.  D.  Silver, 
M.D.  Reg.  Coll.  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  &c. 

“  The  lucid  manner  in  which  these  painful  diseases 
are  treated  of,  together  with  the  high  testimony  of  many 
patients  who  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Silver’s  skill  for  their 
speedy  and  perfect  cure,  induces  us  earnestly  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  treatise  to  all  those  who  may,  unhappily* 
need  assistance.”—  Court  Journal. 

London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court ;  ana 
Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
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On  Tuesday,  October  ‘VHlx,  will  be  published,  in  crown  8 vo.  price  15s.  boards,  or  27 s.  bound  in 

Morocco  by  Ilayday, 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COYERLEY. 

By  “THE  SPECTATOR.” 

With.  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engravings  by  John  Thompson,  from 
Designs  by  Frederick  Tayler. 

- oo - 

From  THE  EXAMINER  Newspaper. 

The  idea  of  this  little  book  is  an  extremely  happy  one.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  pick 
out  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator  the  papers  which  relate  to  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley, 
when  we  happen  to  want  them.  Here  we  have  them  all,  following  close  upon  each  other, 
forming  so  many  chapters  of  the  Coverley  Chronicle,  telling  a  succinct  and  charming  story, 
beautifully  printed,  characteristically  illustrated,  with  just  so  much  pleasing  extract  fi-om 
o  her  papers  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  doings  of  Sir  Roger,  and  enough  graceful  talk 
about  the  London  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  (by  way  of  annotation)  to  adapt  one’s  mind  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  De  Coverley  tone  of  sentiment.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  is 
a  creation  which,  in  its  way,  has  never  been  surpassed ;  never  perhaps  equalled  except 
by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  De  Coverley  establishment  and  the  Vicar’s  family  have 
a  strong  general  likeness.  They  are  the  same  simple-minded  kind-hearted  English  souls 
in  different  spheres  of  society.  The  thirty  papers  of  the  Spectator  devoted  to  Sir  Roger 
and  his  associates,  now  that  we  have  them  together,  form  a  perfect  little  novel  in  them¬ 
selves,  from  the  reading  of  which  we  rise  as  we  rise  from  that  of  Goldsmith,  healthier  and 
happier.  There  never  was  so  beautiful  an  illustration  of  how  far  mere  genuine  hearti¬ 
ness  of  disposition  and  rectitude  of  purpose  can  impart  true  dignity  to  a  character 

as  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley . We  repeat  that  the  collected  Coverley  papers  may 

take  their  place  beside  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  we  know  no  higher  praise . 

The  literary  illustration  is  admirably  done.  Mr.  Wills  writes  an  excellent  preface,  and 
contributes  a  great  many  entertaining  notes,  informed  with  the  best  knowledge  and  taste 
of  the  period. 


LIST  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

FROM  DESIGNS  BY  FREDERICK  TAYLER. 


JUST  READY. 

i. 

SIE  ROGER  DE  COYERLEY".  By 

the  SPECTATOR.  Edited  by  W.  II.  Wills.  With 
Twelve  fine  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Fre¬ 
derick  Tayler.  Crown  8vo.  15s.  ;  Morocco,  27s. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

n. 

ALARIC  WATTS’S  POETRY  and 

PAINTING.— LYRICS  of  the  HEART,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  With  40  line  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo. 

m. 

SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES  of 

SHAKESPEARE.  With  Illuminated  Border  and 
other  Embellishments.  By  II.  N.  Humphreys.  Square 
8vo.  with  carved  and  pierced  covers,  containing  an  em¬ 
bossed  Portrait. 

IT. 

WINGED  THOUGHTS.  By  Mary 

A.  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  and 
printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  8vo. 
31s.  6  d. 

Y. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS. 

Edited  by  his  Son.  The  Sixth  and  concluding  Volume, 
with  Portrait  and  Landscape.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

The  late  LORD  HOLLAND’S 

FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  Post  8vo. 

vn. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH’S  MIS- 

CELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Com¬ 
plete  in  1  volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo. 

VIII. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  Por¬ 
trait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD’S 

ANNOTATIONS  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  ;  being 
a  Supplement  to  his  Larger  Greek  Testament.  8vo. 

Dr.  L.  SCHMITZ’S  SCHOOL  ABRIDG¬ 
MENT  of  Bishop  THIRLWALL’S  HISTORY  of 
GREECE.  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  CHILD’S  OWN  SUNDAY  BOOK. 

By  Julia  Corner.  With  Illustrations  on  Steel. 
Square  fcap.  8vo. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

XII. 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  188. 

8vo.  6s. — And  Nos.  186  and  187  (Index  to  Vols.  51  to 
80.)  8vo.  6s.  each. 

XIII. 

SOUTHEY’S  COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

Third  Series— ANALYTICAL  READINGS.  Edited 
by  the  Author’s  Son-in-Law.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  of  the 

MONASTIC  ORDERS.  With  Wood  Engravings,  and 
Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 

xv. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  of  the 

SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  Second  Edition;  with 
Wood-cuts,  and  Etchings  by  the  Author.  Square  crown 
8vo.  28s. 

XVI. 

VILLA  VEROCCHIO ;  or  the  YOUTH 

of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.  By  Diana  Louisa  Mac¬ 
donald.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

XVII. 

The  HUNTIN G-PIELD.  By  Harry 

Hieover.  With  Two  Plates,  “The  Right  Sort”  and 
“  The  Wrong  Sort.”  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

XVIII. 

POEMS,  LEGENDARY  and  HISTO- 

RICAL.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Cox,  S.C.L.  8vo.  12s. 

XIX. 

The  COURSE  of  CREATION;  or  the 

SEQUENCE  of  GEOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Anderson.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

xx. 

TACITUS’S  GERMANY  and  AGRI- 

COLA.  With  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
White,  M.A.  12mo.  4s.  6tf. 

XXI. 

BRADLEY’S  PIUEDRUS.  With  Eng- 

lul  Notes,  &c.  New  Edition,  improved  by  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  White,  M.A.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans, 


Coverley  Hall. 

You  would  take  his  Valet  de  Chambre  for  his 
Brother,  his  Butler  is  grey-headed,  his  Groom  is 
one  of  the  gravest  Men  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  his  Coachman  has  the  Looks  of  a  Privy 
Counsellor. 

The  Coverley  Gtjest. 

As  I  was  Yesterday  Morning  walking  with  Sir 
Roger  before  his  House,  a  Country-Fellow  brought 
him  a  huge  Fish, 

The  Coverley  Lineage. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  the  Upper-end  of  the 
Gallery,  when  the  Knight  faced  towards  one  of 
the  Pictures,  and  as  we  stood  before  it,  he  entered 
into  the  matter,  after  his  blunt  way. 

The  Coverley  Sabbath. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  Landlord  to  the  whole  Congre¬ 
gation,  he  keeps  them  in  very  good  Order,  and 
will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  him¬ 
self. 

Sir  Roger  in  Love. 

Her  Confident  sat  by  her,  and  upon  my  being 
in  the  last  Confusion  and  Silence,  this  malicious 
Aid  of  hers  turning  to  her. 

The  Coverley  Hunt. 

The  Huntsman  getting  forward  threw  down  his 
Pole  before  the  Dogs.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Roger 
rode  forward,  and  alighting  took  up  the  Hare  in 
his  Arms. 


The  Coverley  Witch. 

I  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger, 
who  is  a  little  puzzled  about  the  old  Woman,  ad¬ 
vising  her  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  to  avoid  all  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Devil. 

A  Coverley  Love  Match. 

We  saw  a  young  Woman  sitting  as  it  were  in  a 
personated  Sullenness  just  over  a  transparent 
Fountain.  Opposite  to  her  stood  Mr.  William, 
Sir  Roger’s  Master  of  the  Game. 

Sir  Roger  and  the  Gipsies. 

One  of  them,  who  was  older  and  more  Sun¬ 
burnt  than  the  rest,  told  him,  Thathe  had  a  Widow 
in  his  Line  of  Life. 

Coverley  Hall  at  Christmas  Time. 

I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor  Hearts  at  this  season, 
and  to  see  the  whole  Village  merry  in  my  great 

Hall. 

Sir  Roger  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

My  old  Friend  sat  himself  down  in  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Chair  :  and  asked  our  Interpreter,  what  au¬ 
thority  they  had  to  say,  that  Jacob  had  ever  been 
in  Scotland  ?  The  Fellow,  instead  of  returning 
him  an  Answer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  Ho¬ 
nour  would  pay  his  Forfeit. 

Sir  Roger  Passeth  Away. 

It  was  a  most  moving  sight  to  see  him  take 
leave  of  his  poor  Servants,  commending  us  all  for 
our  Fidelity,  whilst  we  were  not  able  to  speak  a 
word  for  weeping. 


London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 


Inductive  Sciences. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  History  of  the  Inductive 

Sciences.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued. 
3  vols.  21.  2s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Indue- 

tive  Sciences.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols. 
Octavo.  30s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  Indications  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  Theological  Extracts  from  “  The  History  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.”  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Preface.  5s.  6 d. 

Logic  and  Rhetoric. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  System  of  Logic.  Second 

Edition.  2  vols.  Octavo.  30s. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Elements  of  logic. 

Ninth  (Octavo)  Edition.  10s.  6 d. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Elements  of  Ehe- 

tone.  Seventh  Edition.  Octavo.  10s.  6d. 

Easy  Lessons  on  Iteasoning.  Eifth  Edi- 

tion.  Is.  6d. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Mr.  Trimmer’s  Practical  Geology  and 

Mineralogy.  With  Two  Hundred  Illustrations.  Oc¬ 
tavo.  12s. 

Miss  Zornlin’s  Recreations  in  Geology. 

Second  Edition.  4s.  6 cl. 

Colonel  Jackson’s  Minerals  and  their 

Uses.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  6 d. 

Physical  Geography. 

Miss  Zornlin’s  Eecreations  in  Physical 

Geography  ;  or  the  Earth  as  It  Is.  Third  Edition.  6s. 

Astronomy. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


The  Papal  bull  has  been  followed,  by  its  anticipated  effects  on  both 
sides, — by  the  formal  proceedings  to  carry  it  into  execution  among 
the  Eoman  Catholics ;  and  by  a  tumult  of  alarm  and  execration 
among  the  Protestants.  But  we  have  also  signs,  not  more  early 
than  forcible,  that  beyond  this  tumult  of  repugnance  and  arro¬ 
gance,  no  enduring  influence  will  remain  to  establish  any  real 
change  in  the  religious  sentiments  or  opinions  of  the  country. 
The  Apostolical  letter  from  Borne  is  followed  up  by  the  Pastoral 
letter  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  "Wiseman,  “  given  out  of  the 
FI  ami  nian  Gate  ” ;  and  Bishop  ITlathorne  has  been  enthroned 
at  Birmingham,  Father  Newman  preaching  the  inaugural  ser¬ 
mon.  On  the  Protestant  public  at  large  the  letter  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman  will  have  a  peculiar  effect  :  it  formally 
recites  the  Cardinal’s  titles,  announces  the  restoration  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  Borne  as  a  province,  and  duly  acknowledges  this  bless¬ 
ing  as  an  act  of  the  Almighty  :  the  style  of  the  letter  is  of  a  sus¬ 
tained  dignity ;  the  arrogance  of  its  spirit  seems  to  be  rendered 
more  intense  by  an  air  of  simplicity.  The  affectation  of  ignoring 
or  slighting  all  that  exists  beyond  the  pale  of  Eoman  Catholicism 
is  'as  customary  in  the  documents  of  Bomish  dignitaries  as  a 
similar  ignoring  is  in  the  documents  of  the  Chinese.  Although 
we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  auimated  by 
the  proudest  spirit  of  his  church,  and  perhaps  unduly  inflated 
by  the  semblance  of  progress  in  the  reestablishment  of  his  hie¬ 
rarchy,  we  are  hound  to  remember  that  the  arrogant  style  of  his 
letter  is  not  peculiar  to  his  pen  or  new  to  the  occasion,  but  belongs 
to  the  whole  class  of  documents  since  Popes  have  sat  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Peter,  and  have  flung  the  leaden  “  seal  of  the  Fisherman” 
at  the  heads  of  recusant  monarchs. 

The  formal  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Papists  have  been 
met  by  a  counter-demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
equally  orthodox  and  supercilious,  much  more  tumultuary,  and 
therefore  not  so  dignified  and  decorous.  The  clergy  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  are  desirous  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject ;  and 
Charles  James  London  has  issued  a  letter  which  may  be  described 
as  consisting  of  two  parts, — one  abetting  agitation  in  favour  of 
new  pains  and  penalties  against  the  Papists ;  and  the  other  declar¬ 
ing,  with  equal  inconsistency  and  ingenuousness,  that  the  present 
sally  of  the  Romanist  Church  is  not  calculated  to  advance  or  cor¬ 
roborate  its  influence.  Precisely  what  we  have  argued  from  the 
first ;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  avowal  from  one  whom  we  can¬ 
not  call  a  reluctant  witness  only  because  he  makes  it  with  such 
uncompollod  spontaneity,  no  doubt  from  the  fulness  of  his  con¬ 
viction. 

The  same  conclusion  is  irresistibly  established  by  the  able 
speech  of  Sir  Eobert  Kane  on  reopening  the  Queen’s  College  at 
Cork.  In  ordinary  times,  we  might  have  dwelt  upon  the  satis¬ 
factory  account  which  he  gives  of  the  training  in  the  Colleges 
and  the  conduct  of  the  students;  but  the  remarkable  juncture 
of  the  day  at  once  makes  us  fasten  with  peculiar  interest  on 
liis  statement,  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  do  not  abstain  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  Colleges — he  says  that  they  “  flock  ”  to  them.  This 
fact  is  seen  to  he  of  the  utmost  importance,  when  wc  call  to  mind 
the  unscrupulous  pains  taken  by  the  M ‘11  ale  party  to  drive  away 
the  Baman  Catholics,  the  success  of  that  party  in  getting  up  the 
Synod  at  Thurlcs,  and  even  in  obtaining  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
to  back  their  denunciations. 

There  is  another  fact  connected  with  this  one,  of  not  less  im¬ 
portance,  also  alluded  to  by  Sir  Eobert  Kane.  Thirteen  Irish 
Catholic  Bishops,  headed  by  the  venerable  and  intelligent  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hurray,  have  continued  to  invoke  the  Pope’s  sufferance  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Half  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  therefore,  is  so 
imbued  with  the  opinion  of  educational  advancement,  that  towards 
Borne  it  has  virtually  placed  itself  in  a  position  of  remonstrance  ; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  gentry,  likely  from  the  fact 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  active,  is  using  the  new  educational 


institutions,  in  disregard  of  the  Eoman  veto.  These  two  facta 
decidedly  indicate  the  formation  of  a  party  among  the  non-Pro¬ 
testant  natives  of  Ireland  which  has  outgrown  the  retrograde  and 
mediajval  notions  still  enthroned  on  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  process  which  is  going  on,  through  various  channels,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  intercourse  of  mankind  easy  and  expeditious,  might  alone 
disarm  all  fears  on  the  score  of  Papist  restorations  in  England.  The 
ultra-orthodox  cannot  have  to  tight  Sunday  trains  and  the  Pope 
both  at  once,  any  more  than  you  can  have  to  endure  the  glow  of  a 
Southern  summer  and  the  ice  of  an  Arctic  winter  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Western  clergy  have  been  trying  to  put  down  the 
cheap  excursion-trains  on  Sunday ;  but  the  Great  Western  Com¬ 
pany,  feeling,  no  doubt,  the  moral  strength  imparted  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  popular  sympathy  with  swinging  profits,  has  stood  firm. 
These  excursion-trains  are  keeping  up  a  weekly  movement  of  the 
population — the  Cockney  to  the  sea-side,  the  moors,  the  lakes, 
and  the  countryman  to  the  metropolis — altogether  incompatible 
with  stagnation  of  ideas.  The  same  kind  of  process  has  a 
further  extension:  it  is  fully  at  work  in  North  America,  and 
we  see  that  a  Boston  company  has  put  forth  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  pleasure-trips  to  England,  by  means  of  international 
steam-ships — six  weeks  to  be  spent  in  this  country,  and  the 
cost  to  be  a  hundred  dollars.  Next  year  the  Exposition  will 
give  a  peculiar  impulse  to  locomotion.  Every  Mayor  at  the 
York  banquet  is  but  the  unit  representing  a  large  party  that  will 
invade  London  from  his  town.  We  know  that  preparations  for 
travellers,  on  a  Transatlantic  scale,  like  that  of  the  international 
steam-ships,  are  going  on  in  the  American  cities.  The  Prussian 
Government  is  preparing  for  the  transit  of  a  body  equal  in  number 
to  three  full  regiments.  If  we  do  not  hear  of  such  formal  prepa¬ 
rations  in  Paris,  we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  the  comparative 
nearness,  which  renders  such  anticipation  unnecessary,  and  still 
more  the  immense  number  of  strictly  private  arrangements  that 
are  going  on.  But  when  we  go  to  distant  places,  like  the  great 
cities  of  India,  again  we  hear  that  people  are  already  engaged 
in  organizing  extensive  parties  of  visiters.  In  view  of  these  great 
movements,  the  hop  interest  at  last  raises  its  desponding  head,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Law  Hodges,  at  Cranbrook,  confesses  to  the 
revival  of  hope.  All  the  world  is  to  visit  London  next  spring — 
yea,  even  Germany  ;  and  the  brewers  will  provide  amazing  pros¬ 
pective  stores  of  beer. 

In  Eoreign  affairs,  this  week,  the  character  of  the  intelligence 
is  preparation  rather  than  incident.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
much  is  threatened,  nothing  done.  The  centre  of  the  fight 
anticipative  is  now  removed  from  Hesse-Cassel,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  bring  an  appeal  before  a  superior  jurisdiction 
at  Warsaw.  A  kind  of  informal  congress  is  held  there,  attended 
by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  a  host  of 
minor  Princes,  and  also  the  representatives  of  Prussia.  The 
troops  of  Prussia  and  Austria  are  massed  round  Hesse-Cassel 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  said  that  Austria  and 
her  allies,  among  whom  appear  to  be  Bussia  and  Bavaria, 
arc  bent  on  intervention  to  support  the  Elector.  The  conduct 
of  the  people  in  Hesse-Cassel,  throughout  the  dispute  with 
their  Prince,  has  been  characterized  by  a  perfect  reasonable¬ 
ness,  an  observance  of  constitutional  forms,  a  fairness  of  spirit,  and 
a  self-possession,  unprecedented  in  history.  If  ttie  combined 
power  of  Austria  and  Bussia  be  brought  to  bear  against  such  a 
people,  for  such  a  man  as  the  Elector,  it  will  be  the  most  naked  act 
of  absolute  power  setting  wrong  over  right  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed ;  so  indecent,  that  we  should  scarcely  fear  it,  if 
we  had  not  witnessed  what  has  been  permitted  to  Bussia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  in  Hungary.  Meanwhile,  the  urgent  questions  are — will 
there  be  war  P  who  will  side  with  the  Elector,  who  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  P — questions  that  become  move  obscure  as  they  approach  a 
practical  solution. 

From  one  portion,  indeed,  of  perturbed  Northern  Europe — from 
that  whence  of  late  there  seemed  the  least  hope — there  comes  an 
answer  to  the  question  that  sounds  of  peace.  Prussia,  seeming- 
to  have  caught  sight  of  how  advantageously  she  may  now  ex¬ 
change  the  backing  of  historical  Germanism  in  Holstein  for  the 
support  of  acting  patriotic  Germanism  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  feeling 
perhaps  that  one  national  war  at  a  time  is  enough  for  her  means, 
has  given  the  Begency  at  Kiel  plain  notice  that  their  troublesome 
affair  must  be  arranged  without  more  ado.  She  “enjoins”  the 
Begeney,  “  now  that  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate  result  can  con¬ 
tribute  equally  little  to  a  final  decision  of  the  controversy,”  to 
“  abstain  from  all  aggressive  operations,”  and  to  “  declare  its 
readiness  to  agree  to  an  armistice  ”  :  and  to  facilitate  performance 
of  her  behests,  she  has  authorized  “  overtures  to  the  Danish  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  for  an  armistice  on  equitable  terms.” 
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Although  the  black  cloud  of  the  Slavery  question  has  so  often 
passed  over  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  help  viewing-  the 
last  news  as  being  at  least  disagreeable.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act 
of  Congress,  authorizing  summary  measures  for  the  surrender  of 
slaves  abiding  in  one  State  and  belonging  to  owners  resident  in 
another,  has  brought  the  question  to  a  crisis  of  a  very  ugly  kind. 
It  has  been  used,  we  imagine,  with  strict  technical  legality,  to 
satisfy  grudges  rendered  more  shocking  by  lapse  of  time.  Domes¬ 
tic  ties  of  some  endurance  have  been  severed :  we  read  of  such 
things  as  decent  residents  carried  off-,  or  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
hiding  from  people  who  were  hunting  her  to  carry  her  back  into 
slavery.  Such  scenes  had  provoked  a  far  more  general  sympathy, 
at  least  with  the  outlying  portions  of  the  oppressed  caste,  than  the 
general  question  had  excited.  The  Negroes  generally  are  armed ;  the 
North  is  rising  to  an  indignant  conviction  that  the  extravagantly- 
urged  pretensions  of  the  South  have  at  last  become  “too  bad.”  The 
South  is  suspected  of  awaiting  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  which  shall  bring  the  question  to  a  decisive  issue,  and  put 
down,  once  for  all,  the  troublesome  spirit  of  Emancipation.  No 
doubt,  the  South  calculates,  that  while  its  own  half  of  the  Union 
will  be  unanimous,  the  North  will  be  indefinitely  divided — by 
Yankee  Anti-Niggerism,  decorous  repugnance  at  the  bad  taste  of 
the  Abolitionists,  superstitious  veneration  for  State  rights,  and 
anti-foreigner  resolve  to  uphold  slavery  merely  because  Great 
Britain  has  condemned  it.  We  cannot  share  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  that  the  dispute  will  immediately  lead  to  a  “  war,”  or 
anything  of  that  sort ;  but  the  embroilment  ought  to  make  leading- 
men  of  the  Union  perceive  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  them  to  take 
unhesitating  measures  to  place  the  whole  question  in  train  for 
settl  -ment. 


Cljt  Court. 

Her  Majesty’s  quiet  at  Osborne  was  perfect  during  the  past  week  :  Sir 
J ames  Clark,  on  his  hebdomadal  trip  as  sanatory  preserver  rather  than 
restorer,  was  the  only  visiter. 

The  Queen  returned  to  Windsor  Castle  yesterday ;  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  receiving  her,  one  notes  a  mark  of  respect  for  him  to  whose 
memory  Prince  Albert  paid  so  striking  a  tribute  at  the  York  banquet  last 
week — the  Queen’s  private  band,  “which  has  not  played  before  the  Court 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,”  resumed  its  rehearsals  on  Thursday, 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  enjoys  excellent  health  at  Frogmore. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  left  London,  for  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  last  week. 


&ljr  Blrtrnplis. 

An  ag. regate  meeting  of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  the  Metropolis  was 
held  on  Thursday,  at  Sion  College,  to  memorialize  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  general  establishment  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  in  this  country.  The  Reverend  H.  Roxby,  President  of  Sion 
College,  took  the  chair.  Dr.  M‘Caul,  in  a  short  speech — dwelling  on  the 
danger  to  the  Monarch  of  England  and  the  liberties  of  our  people  from 
the  recent  assumption  of  power  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome — moved  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

“  To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  the  Bishoj)  of  London. 

“  My  Lord — We  approach  your  Lordship  with  sentiments  of  sincere  re¬ 
spect  and  affection. 

“Having  heard  with  indignation  and  concern  of  the  recent  aggression  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  appointing,  by  an  assumed  authority,  a  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  and  in  assigning,  under  a  Papal  bull,  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  country  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  clergy  entitled  ‘  Bishops 
of  the  Romish  Church,’  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  resolution,  with 
God’s  help  and  blessing,  to  cooperate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  in  guarding  the 
rights  aud  privileges  of  our  native  Church  front  the  assaults  of  foreign  and 
usurped  dominion. 

‘ 1  W o  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  the  faith  of  Christ,  in  its  purity  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  worship,  had  been  planted  and  established  in  the  realm  of  Britain 
some  centuries  before  the  mission  from  the  Roman  See,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory,  had  set  foot  upon  our  shores.  We  know,  when  the  Church  of 
Rome  had,  by  its  unscriptural  decrees  and  idolatrous  practices,  corrupted  the 
primitive  faith,  with  what  joy  the  call  to  the  Reformation  was  received  in 
this  land,  and  at  how  great  price  our  religious  freedom  was  vindicated  and 
recovered  by  our  Protestant  forefathers;  and  we  believe  and  trust  that  there 
exists  in  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  our  communion  such  a  hearty  de¬ 
sire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  truth  in  all  its  integrity  and  purity, 
as  effectually  to  resist  this  novel  and  presumptuous  movement ;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  affront  to  the  Queen’s  Majesty,  and 
the  lawful  prelates,  clergy,  and  people  of  this  Protestant  kingdom,' and  a 
bold  attempt  to  undermine,  and  eventually  destroy,  our  constitution  in  church 
and  state. 

“We  pray  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased,  under  the  blessing  and  guidance  of 
the  head  of  tlie  Church,  to  offer  your  powerful  aid  aud  counsel  in  tire  present 
conjuncture. 

“  We  cannot  conclude  this  memorial  without  requesting  to  offer  to  your 
Lordship  our  best  aud  warmest  thanks  for  the  dignified  and  uncompromising 
Christian  tone  of  your  reply  to  our  brethren  at  Westminster. 

“And  we  ever  pray,”  & c. 

Tho  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  n.  Horne,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Murray  :  the  latter  speaker  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  of  humanity  as  well 
as  patriotism  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  declared  that  whatever  tolerance 
they  might  extend  to  tenets  differing  from  their  own,  they  would  not 
tolerate  this  aggression  on  their  Church  or  this  insult  put  upon  their 
Queen  by  a  misguided  man. 

Dr.  Croly  deprecated  division,  but  doubted  whether  tho  address  was 
not  premature,  and  also  whether  it  was  addressed  to  the  proper  quarter. 
He  read  to  the  meeting  a  rough  draft  of  an  address  to  the  Queen ;  and 
then  launched  forth  in  this  strenuous  style  of  declamation— 

“  As  to  the  act  by  which  the  present  agitation  was  brought  forward  in  this 
country,  he  rejoiced  at  it.  It  had  brought  matters  to  a  head,  and  there 
could  be  no  possible  disunion  or  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  the  recent 
partition  of  this  realm.  It  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  upon  the 
word  of  Rome — that  they  could  make  no  compact  with  Rome.  It  showed 
that  while  dealing-  with  us  as  a  nation,  they  bad  regarded  us  as  in  a  state  of 
heathen  barbarism,  abandoned  by  the  Gospel.  As  far  as  they  (the  clergy 
present)  -were  personally  concerned,  their  ordination-letters  would  not  be 


worth  a  straw . It  is  a  foul  shame  tltut  the  Pope — that  worshiper 

of  idols — that  miserable  dependent  upon  the  power  and  alms  of  a  beggarly 
nation — that  the  Tope,  a  man  of  nothing,  should  come  and  invade  these 
realms  by  his  menials,  for  all  men  in  the  Popish  service  were  menials,  and 
should  say  that  England  had  returned  to  its  ecclesiastical  order,  from  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  wandering  in  darkness.  This  came  from  a  man  who  was  him¬ 
self  dependent  upon  the  sound  of  tile  French  drum,  whose  power  was  based  upon 
the  presence  of  foreigners  in  Rome.  Was  it  thus  that  the  great  Church  and 
People  of  England,  ennobled  by  so  many  illustrious  recollections,  powerful 
by  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  its  management,  conduct, 
and  discipline,  the  gentleness  of  its  administration,  and  the  dignity  of  its 
offices — was  it  this  great  Church  which  was  to  be  decked  out  as  a  victim  for 
the  altar  of  the  Pope — a  sacrifice  by  its  own  want  of  caution  ?  What  they 
required  was,  not  to  go  to  any  inferior  quarter.  He  had  much  respect  for 
the  Bishop,  but  he  advised  them  to  go  straightforward  to  the  Queen  as  the 
body  of  tlie  clergy  of  London,  aud  at  once  present  thou-  memorial  to  her 
Majesty.” 

Mr.  R.  II.  Ruddock  held  the  attack  and  insult  which  had  been  offered 
to  them  to  be  the  result  of  infatuation — ■ 

It  seemed  like  an  infatuation  in  a  person  who  had  been  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  his  own  subjects,  and  sought,  safety  in  flight,  before  being-  rein¬ 
stated  on  that  throne,  to  turn  round  and  parcel  out  the  dominions  of  the 
greatest  Protestant  Power  in  Europe,  lie  believed  that  such  steps  were  the 
signs  of  desperation. 

Dr.  Worthington  suggested  that  Dr.  Croly’s  address  would  he  worthy 
of  future  consideration,  as  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  memorial.  Mr. 
Harding,  Mr.  Home,  and  Dr.  Russell  advocated  the  original  address. 
The  original  address  was  agreed  to,  ncm.  con. 


The  promoters  of  tho  Temperance  movement  celebrated  the  progress  of 
their  cause  by  a  meeting  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening ; 
and  friendly  reporters  say,  that  though  admissions  were  fixed  at  “  some¬ 
what  like  playhouse  prices,”  yet  “  the  pit  and  galleries  were  full,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  distributed  on  the  stage  and  in  some  of  the 
boxes.”  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth,  M.P.  for  Derby,  presided  ;  and  the 
audience  were  regaled  with  speeches  from  Mr.  George  Cruikshank  and 
tho  Reverend  George  Copway,  (the  Chippewa  chief,  Kah-ge-gah-Bowh,) 
and  other  reverend  and  lay  orators  of  less  note  ;  and  with  musical  per¬ 
formances.  At  the  end  of  the  Indian  chiefs  speech,  the  eccentric 
“  Chartist  poet”  Duncan  presented  to  him  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  begged 
its  acceptance  instead  of  his  scalp. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  arrangements  for  carrying  into  effect  the  projected  Park  in 
Battersea  Fields.  They  have  purchased,  for  tho  sum  of  1 1,OOOA,  the 
shooting-grounds  and  pleasure-gardens  of  the  famed  Red  House,  on  the 
river-bank  ;  aud  “  will  commence  without  delayT  the  erection  of  the  iron, 
suspension-bridge  which  is  to  cross  tho  Thames  immediately  below  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital.” 

In  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  on  Thursday,  Captain  Samuel  Alfred  Warner, 
the  projector  of  the  “invisible  shell”  and  the  “  long-range,”  was  brought 
up  by  the  Governor  of  Whitecross  Prison,  for  the  hearing  of  his  claim  to  be 
released.  Some  creditors  opposed  bis  release,  unless  he  would  give  security 
that  he  will  not  leave  the  country.  The  amount  of  his  debts,  which  have 
almost  wholly  arisen  out  of  his  inventive  proceedings,  is  7000/. 

The  reporter  of  the  court  gives  this  narrative  from  the  papers  filed  in  the 
case.  Captain  Warner  was  employed  for  several  years  previously  to  the  close 
of  tlie  war  in  commanding  a  vessel  which  bore  despatches  to  and  from  the- 
French  coast.  In  this  perilous  duty  3800  [?]  seamen  were  killed,  and  Captain. 
Warner  himself  was  wounded  six  times.  At  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
the  Captain  received  from  the  Government  for  bis  services  50,000 /.  The 
whole  of  tills  sum  and  much  more  has  been  spent  in  the  invention 
of  those  projectiles  which  have  at  least  given  notoriety  to  his  name. 
In  the  year  1830  he  was  about  leaving  England  for  Egypt,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  command  of  one  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  vessels :  Mr.  Lukiu,  of  the 
War  Office,  solicitous  of  securing  the  benefit  of  his  inventions  and  services 
to  England,  mentioned  the  subject  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor ;  and  the  result 
was  an  interview  with  King  William,  and  tho  abandonment  of  the  Egyptian 
adventure.  A  correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  Sir  Richard 
Keates  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy ;  and  then  followed  the  report  of  his  Majesty’s- 
Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  and  examine  the  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Captain  Warner.  He  joined  the  expedition  for  Oporto;  but  his 
assistance  was  not  required,  for  Don  Miguel’s  fleet  had  retired  into  the 
Tagus.  He,  however,  returned  to  this  country  with  an  unlimited  contract 
from  Don  Pedro  to  fit  up  a  steam-vessel ;  which  be  would  have  done,  but 
that  he  had  received  a  positive  command  from  the  King  not  to  go  out  again, 
but  to  destroy  any  weapons  he  had  prepared.  In  tho  Portuguese  expedition, 
he  alleges  he  spent  13,000/.,  not  a  penny  of  which  he  ever  recovered.  He 
claimed  from  the  British  Government  for  the  invention  of  the  invisible  shell 
200,000/.  ;  for  the  long-range  200,000/. 

Commissioner  Evans  adjourned  the  case  till  Tuesday. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Monday,  Henry  Denham  was  tried  for 
felouiously  assaulting  Thomas  Miller.  This  is  the  man  who  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  that  lie  was  one  of  the  assailants  of  Mr.  Cureton,  and  who  while 
in  custody  on  that  charge  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Miller  as  one  of  a  gang  who 
attacked  him  some  months  since  in  Long  Acre.  Mr.  Miller  was  returning 
home  at  night;  three  or  four  men  stopped  him,  and  put  an  “infernal  ma¬ 
chine”  round  his  neck,  which  deprived  him  of  all  power;  they  seem  to  have 
been  disturbed,  and  to  have  run  off  before  they  could  rifle  Mr.  Miller’s  pock¬ 
ets.  On  leaving  him,  they  threw  him  upon  the  kerb  with  such  violence 
that  one  of  his  teeth  was  broken  and  his  chin  cut.  The  man  who  njiplied 
tlie  machine  was  Denham ;  Mr.  Miller  had  seen  him  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
and  he  immediately  recognized  him  again  when  be  was  in  custody  :  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  his  identity.  Mr.  Bodkin  handed  to  Mr.  Miller  a  twist¬ 
ed  flexible  stick,  loaded  heavily  at  one  end  with  lead,  and  capable  of  being 
bent  quite  double :  the  witness  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  had  been  put  round  his  neck.  The  stick,  it  was  afterwards  proved, 
was  found  at  the  house  of  a  mau  who  was  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Cureton.  The  Jury  immediately  gave  a  verdict  of 
“Guilty.”  The  prisoner  asserted  that  at  the  time  alleged  he  was  ill  in 
bed  with  a  fever,  and  had  his  head  shaved.  The  Recorder,  Mr.  Wortley,  ob¬ 
served  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  prove  the  alibi ;  and  he  sentenced 
the  prisoner  to  transportation  for  twenty  years. 

Hardy  and  Smith,  two  burglars  well  known  to  the  Police  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames,  were  convicted  of  breaking  into  a  house  in  Kennington 
Lane  and  stealing  property.  They  were  captured  by  the  Police  while  carry¬ 
ing  the  plunder  through  the  streets.  Former  convictions  for  burglary  were 
proved  against  both.  In  Hardy’s  house,  in  Webber  Row,  Westminster  Road, 
were  found  four  hundred  skeleton  keys,  “jemmies,”  lanterns,  and  a  quantity 
of  burglar’s  implements  of  every  description,  Sentence,  ten  years’  trans¬ 
portation. 
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At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  Thursday,  Howard,  a  dealer  in  dogs  and 
pigeons,  was  tried  for  having  unlawfully  taken  a  reward  for  the  restoration 
of  a  stolen  dog.  Mr.  Mainwaring  lost  a  dog ;  on  a  former  occasion  Howard 
had  recovered  it  for  him  for  27. ;  Mr.  Mainwaring  applied  to  him  again,  and 
the  dog-fancier  asked  for  3/.,  and  that  “  no  fuss  should  be  made  about  it.” 
The  owner  of  the  dog  spoke  to  the  Police,  and  paid  Howard  three  marked 
sovereigns ;  soon  after  the  prisoner  was  arrested  as  he  was  leading  the  dog 
through  the  street.  He  was  found  guilty,  fined  20/.,  and  is  to  be  imprisoned 
till  the  money  is  paid. 

At  Marylebone  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  1111110111  Dvson  and  two  other 
men  were  brought  up  charged  with  the  burglary  at  Holfonl  House.  The 
two  new  prisoners  were  produced  by  the  Southwark  Police.  One  called  him¬ 
self  James  Mahon,  the  other  William  Eobiuson  ;  but  they  have  assumed  other 
names  at  divers  times.  The  robbery  was  committed  early  on  the  morning  i 
of  Monday  the  14th  October ;  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  13th  they  | 
were  seen  with  Dyson  at  the  George  public-house,  a  notorious  haunt  of 
thieves,  near  the  Mint  in  the  Borough  ;  but  though  they  usually  frequented 
that  house,  they  have  been  absent  since  the  robbery.  They  were  arrested  at 
a  beer-shop  near  the  Kingsland  Road.  Mahon’s  left  hand  was  cut  in  the 
palm,  and  there  was  a  mark  of  a  shot  on  the  right  thumb.  Henry  Locock, 
cabman  number  5417,  gave  important  evidence.  Ho  said — “At  about  half¬ 
past  one,  or  twenty  minutes  to  two,  on  the  morning  of  this  day  fortnight,  I 
had  just  put  down  a  job  at  the  York  and  Albany  Tavern,  when  the  prisoner 
Mahon  came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  cab;  to  which  he 
replied  ‘  Yes.’  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  he  showed 
me  his  hand,  which  was  bleeding  very  much.  I  told  him  there  was  a  pump 
close  by,  at  which  he  could  wash  it ;  and  while  I  was  speaking  to  him,  an¬ 
other  man  came  by  bleeding  from  the  head,  and  without  a  hat.  He  got  into 
the  cab,  and  ordered  me  to  drive  to  the  Strand.”  Mr.  Broughton — “Did 
he  and  the  other  man  who  went  to  the  pump  speak?”  Witness — “They 
did  not,  your  worship  ;  and  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that  they  knew  each 
other.  \Vhile  going  along  Albany  Street,  the  man  whom  I  was  driving  said 
he  felt  faint,  and  asked  to  ride  outside.  He  alighted,  saying  that  he  would 
walk  on  ;  which  he  did  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  hearing  another  cab  behind,  he 
got  in  again,  saying,  ‘  Drive  me  as  quick  as  you  can  to  Waterloo  Bridge.’  He  had 
no  hat  on  ;  and  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his  hat;  but  he  made  me  no 
answer.  I  set  him  down  close  to  the  bridge,  and  demanded  2.?.  4(7.  as  my 
fare,  but  ho  gave  me  only  l.v.  6(7.  I  was  at  that  moment  hailed  by  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  who  got  into  the  cab  ;  and  I  at  the  time  objected  to  take 
them,  not  liking  to  do  so  until  I  had  found  out  where  the  man  whom  I  had 
brought  to  the  bridge  lived,  as  he  was  lying  down  bleeding ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  fare  I  have  spoken  of,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  sum¬ 
moned  and  fined  for  refusing  to  do  so.”  Mr.  Broughton — “  Did  he  tell  you 
how  it  was  he  had  no  hat  ?  ”  Witness — “No,  sir;  but  on  the  road  to  the 
bridge  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  down  to  the  Strand  by  some  by-street.” 
Mr.  Joseph,  a  surgeon,  now  examined  Mahon’s  hands.  Upon  the  left  one 
there  had  been  a  cut,  now  nearly  healed  ;  and  below  the  right  thumb  was  a 
blue  mark,  and  an  indentation,  as  if  made  by  a  spent  shot.  Mr.  Joseph  did 
not  consider  that  a  shot  had  entered  the  flesh.  Mahon  and  Robinson  pro¬ 
tested  their  entire  innocence.  Dvson  said  nothing.  All  were  remanded  for 
a  week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Police  crowned  their  labours  by  placing  in  the  dock  John 
Mitchell,  the  man  shot  by  Mr.  Paul,  who  was  hitherto  supposed  to  have 
died.  Mitchell  was  captured  the  preceding  night,  at  a  house  in  Little  Surrey  ’ 
Street,  Blackfriars  Road.  When  placed  at  the  bar,  he  was  in  a  weak  state, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling ;  he  was  allowed  to  be  seated,  and  was  supplied  with 
water  when  faint.  Mr.  Paul  described  the  occurrences  on  the  night  of  the 
burglary  ;  he  could  not  identify  the  prisoner.  The  shot-riddled  and  bloody 
hat  found  at  Mr.  Holford’s  was  produced;  and  Mr.  Broughton  told  Mitchell, 
the  gaoler,  to  see  if  it  fitted  the  accused.  Mitchell  put  it  upon  the  prisoner's 
head,  as  did  also  Policeman  Loekerby  ;  when  the  prisoner  said,  “It’s  of  no 
use  trying  it  on  any  more,  for  I  know  it  fits  me.”  Locock,  the  cabman,  was 
examined  again.  Lie  positively  swore  without  hesitation  that  the  prisoner 
is  the  man  he  drove  to  the  Strand,  who  was  without  a  hat  and  bleeding  from 
the  head  :  but  in  some  details  he  slightly  varied  from  his  former  account. 
Mr.  Broughton  (to  the  prisoner) — -“Have  you  anything  to  ask  of  this  wit¬ 
ness?  ”  Prisoner — “No  ;  I  don’t  deny  that  I  am  the  man,  for  I’m  guilty  : 
but  the  cabman  has  sworn  falsely;  it  was  not  his  cab  that  I  rode  in,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  him.  However,  although  he  lias  sworn  what  is  not 
true,  I  say  that  I  am  guilty.”  It  was  proved  that  Mitchell  consorted  with 
Dyson  and  the  other  prisoners  at  the  George  in  the  Mint.  Policemen 
described  his  capture.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  a  woman  was  poulti¬ 
cing  his  wounds.  Sergeant  Barry  said — “  At  the  station-house  a  doctor  was 
called  to  look  at  his  wounds,  and  he  received  every  attention.  He  had 
wounds  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  his  ears,  and  other  parts  of  his  person, 
and  he  told  me  some  shots  were  coming  from  under  his  tongue.  He  also 
told  me  that  he  had  shot  in  his  fingers.”  It  seems  that  he  was  likewise 
shot  through  the  neck  into  the  tongue,  in  the  loins,  and  in  the  legs.  Mr. 
Everest,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  Police,  said  he  had  for  a  long  time 
known  the  prisoner  and  the  others  charged  with  him  ;  and  he  had  good  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  the  prisoner  was  connected  with  a  gang  who  had 
committed  numerous  burglaries  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Mitchell  made  no 
further  remarks:  he  was  remanded  till  Monday  next.  Mr.  Broughton 
praised  the  Police  for  their  tact  in  apprehending  all  the  men  suspected. 

At  the  same  office,  on  Monday,  another  case  of  burglary,  aggravated  by  a 
savage  assault  on  a  Policeman,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Broughton.  George  ■ 
Rouse,  need  eighteen,  was  accused  of  burglary  at  the  Dublin  Castle,  Park 
Street,  Camden  Town,  and  of  cutting  and  wounding  Policeman  Godwin  with  1 
a  knife.  The  officer’s  head  and  face  were  plastered  and  bandaged;  the  pri¬ 
soner  also  had  the  back  of  his  head  strapped  up.  Godwin  said,  that  while  on 
duty  near  Chalk  Farm  early  that  morning,  Rouse  passed  him ;  he  did  not 
like  his  appearance,  so  he  followed  him;  and  eventually  he  took  him  into 
custody,  alter  Rouse  had  offered  to  give  him  “  half”  if  he"  would  let  him  go. 
Godwin  continued  his  narrative  as  follows.  “  I  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  led  him  along ;  and  for  five  hundred  yards  he  walked  as 
quietly  as  possible.  He  then  said  something  to  me,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
the  words  he  used ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  lie  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  I 
was  stabbed  by  him  in  the  face  with  a  sharp  instrument.  I  still  kept  hold  of 
him,  and  we  rolled  together  down  an  embankment.  A  scuffle  then  ensued 
between  us,  and  he  cut  me  again  on  the  ear  and  the  hand.  I  caught 
hold  of  his  wrist,  and  saw  the  knife  in  his  hand,  which  was  up¬ 
raised,  as  if  in  the  act  of  once  more  stabbing  me,  the  blow  being  about  to  be 
aimed  at  my  head.  MTe  continued  to  scuffle,  and  the  prisoner  got  away  from 
me.  I  got  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  the  blood  was  flowing  from  me  in 
a  stream,  and  I  ran  after  him  with  my  drawn  truncheon.  When  I  had  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  him,  the  ground  being  slippery,  he  fell.  I  fell  too.  "We  ; 
both  got  up,  and  with  my  truncheon  I  gave  him  several  blows,  which  brought 
him  down,  I  halloed  out,  and  my  cries  brought  to  my  assistance  two  rail-  I 
way  policemen,  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  secured  and  conveyed  to  the  sta¬ 
tion-house.  1  managed  to  walk  there  myself  in  a  bleeding  and  fainting  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  on  searching  the  prisoner,  I  found  in  his  possession  three  bags, 
which  I  now  produce.  They  contain  197.  in  shillings,  a  crown,  14  half- 
crowns,  128  sixpences,  24  fourpenny-pieces,  15  threepenny-pieces,  and  other 
monies  in  copper.  In  one  of  his  waistcoat-pockcts  I  found  two  fourpenny-  | 


pieces,  and  in  his  fob  a  jet  necklace.”  Rouse  told  the  officer  he  had  received 
the  money  as  wages,  from  “  Mr.  Grimble.”  A  number  of  witnesses  proved 
that  a  robbery  had  been  committed  at  the  Dublin  Castle.  For  three  or  four 
weeks  past,  Rouse  had  frequented  the  tap-room.  He  was  there  on  Sunday 
night.  The  potman  desired  him  to  leave,  and  thought  he  had  gone  :  but  it 
seems  that  he  concealed  himself  in  the  shop.  In  the  morning,  the  street- 
door  was  found  to  be  open.  The  door  of  the  bar-parlour  had  been  opened 
by  cutting  a  hole  through  it,  and  about  257.  in  coin  had  been  taken  away. 
Air.  Seaton,  the  landlord,  could  swear  to  one  of  the  bags  found  on  the  pri¬ 
soner,  but  not  to  the  others  ;  part  of  the  money  had  been  taken  from  a  cup¬ 
board,  the  rest  from  two  tills ;  the  necklace  Mr.  Seaton  knew  nothing  about. 
A  knife  was  found  under  the  prisoner,  which  had  slightly  cut  Iris  thigh.  It 
was  a  small  table-knife,  and  was  identified  by  Mr.  Seaton  as  his.  The  pri¬ 
soner  made  an  improbable  statement  in  defence,  and  was  remanded. 

The  robbery  of  the  jeweller’s  in  the  Strand  has  taken  quite  a  new  aspect. 
At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  four  men  and  three  women  were 
brought  up  in  the  custody  of  the  Police, — Shaw,  a  bootmaker,  with  his  wife ; 
Badeock,  a  bootmaker ;  Gardiner,  a  well-known  burglar,  and  Mary  Ann 
Chereneau  who  lives  with  him ;  and  Buncher,  another  burglar,  with  his  wife. 
Charles  Clinton,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  had  been  errand-boy  at  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Clapham’s,  was  also  placed  at  the  bar  :  it  was  partly  from  his 
admissions  that  the  Police  had  been  led  to  arrest  the  other  persons.  When 
Kelly,  the  porter,  was  accused  of  the  robbery  on  Friday  last,  Clinton  '  shaved 
in  a  way  that  was  very  suspicious  ;  Inspector  Lund  looked  well  after  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  some  questions  the  boy  made  a  confession.  It  was 
not  very  clear;  but  it  appeared  that  he  arranged  to  admit  Shaw  and  Bad- 
cock  to  the  house,  and  some  of  the  others  joined  in  the  robbery.  Clinton 
admitted  two  men  at  night  during  Kelly’s  temporary  absence  ;  lie  hid  one 
under  the  counter,  and  another  in  a  shutter-box  behind  some  mats.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  Kelly  is  innocent.  The  Police  forthwith  arrested  the  persons 
now  produced  in  various  localities,  and  brought  them  separately  before  the 
Magistrate.  In  the  pocket  of  Buncher’s  wife  was  a  duplicate  for  a  gold 
ring :  she  tried  to  conceal  a  piece  of  paper ;  on  one  jjide  was  an  account  of  a 
loan,  but  on  the  other  was  a  list  in  pencil  of  watches,  rings,  and  other  jew¬ 
ellery.  When  Chereneau  was  about  to  be  searched,  she  took  from  her  bo¬ 
som  a  bag  containing  1587.  10s.  in  gold  ;  which  she  declared  to  be  her  own 
— sent  to  her  from  her  father  in  America.  The  Magistrate  questioned  Clin¬ 
ton  in  the  absence  of  the  other  prisoners :  he  said  Gardiner  and  Buncher 
were  the  men  he  had  arranged  with  ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  robbery  Gar¬ 
diner  brought  a  man  who  is  not  in  custody.  Shaw  first  brought  Buncher  to 
Clinton  ;  they  met  on  Hungerford  Bridge,  and  arranged  that  he  should  take 
wax  impressions  of  keys  for  them.  The  prisoners  gave  indifferent  accounts 
of  themselves.  Eliza  Shaw  was  liberated;  the  others  were  r  mauded. 

All  the  persons  hi  custody  were  reexamined  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Clapham, 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  business,  gave  evidence.  The  boy  Clinton  had 
been  recently  discharged,  as  he  had  formed  bad  acquaintances ;  but  he  was 
taken  back  on  the  intercession  of  his  father  and  of  Kelly  the  porter.  Kelly 
should  have  seen  that  all  things  were  secure  at  night ;  he  should  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  place  to  see  that  no  one  was  concealed.  If  lie  had  neglected  this, 
a  man  might  have  been  hidden  behind  a  door,  on  which  coats  were  hung, 
without  Kelly  seeing  him.  The  prisoner  Kelly  here  said  lie  had  examined 
the  shop  that  night.  Mr.  Clapham  said  the  porter  had  been  in  his  service 
since  1844;  he  always  considered  him  a  very  steady  man.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Kelly’s  mother-in-law,  spoke  of  conversations  in  the  kitchen  in  the  Strand 
after  the  robbery  :  the  boy  Clinton,  when  she  alluded  to  the  robbery,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh,  don’t  speak  so!  you  make  me  ill.”  Clinton  had  once  kept 
back  2s.  belonging  to  his  employers.  Kelly;  expressed  a  fear  that  the  boy  had 
something  to  do  with  the  burglary,  as  he  had  got  into  bad  company.  Kelly 
had  also  said  something  about  a  parcel  and  a  ring  taken  by  Chilton.  Little, 
a  brass-finisher,  who  worked  with  Shaw,  deposed  that  he  heard  Badcock  tell 
Mrs.  Shaw  that  “the  robbery  would  come  off  on  Saturday  eveuinr,”  a  d 
that  “  Charley  had  taken  impressions  of  the  keys.”  Little  said,  as  he  did 
not  know  what  robbery  or  “Charley”  this  referred  to,  he  did  not  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Police.  Mr.  Gilliam  appeared  for  Kelly,  and  asked  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  bail ;  urging  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  ve  y 
weak,  and  such  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  perfect  innocence.  Af  v 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Henry  said  the  case  against  Kelly  had  certainly  greatly 
altered  its  complexion  ;  and  he  allowed  bail.  Sureties  were  immediately 
produced,  and  he  was  liberated.  All  the  other  prisoners  were  remanded  for 
a  week.  It  would  seem  that  none  of  the  property  stolen  has  been  traced. 

Mr.  Sirrell  voluntarily  appeared  at  the  Mansionhouse  on  Thursday,  to 
answer  charges  of  having  received  stolen  plate.  The  investigation  was  merely 
preliminary,  to  warrant  a  remand.  A  silver  table-spoon,  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  Rainbow  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  and  three  silver 
pepper-castors,  stolen  from  Mr.  Henry  Godden,  of  Somerfield,  near  Maid¬ 
stone,  were  found  in  Mr.  Sirrell’s  stock.  Engraved  letters  had  been  tiled 
from  the  spoon  ;  but  with  a  magnifying-glass  Inspector  Lund  read  the  faint 
marks  of  “  Rainbow,  Fleet  Street,”  upon  the  handle.  Mr.  Sirrell  was  held 
to  bail  to  appear  again. 

At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  there  was  not  a  single  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct,  misdemeanour,  or  felony,  brought  before  the  Alderman. 
Alderman  Sidney  remarked  upon  this  unusual  fact,  and  directed  that  white 
gloves  should  be  purchased  for  himself  and  the  Chief  Clerk  to  commemorate 
the  maiden  sitting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  an  Inspector  at  the  General  Post-office,  has  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  He  left  the  Post- 
office  on  Saturday'  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  his  duties  then  ceasing  till  hail- 
past  ten.  He  cud  not  return,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since, 
either  by  the  establishment  or  his  distressed  family.  There  was  nothing- 
amiss  to  induce  him  to  abscond.  Bills  have  been  issued  by  the  Police,  and 
a  reward  of  107.  is  offered  for  information  by  which  he  may  be  traced.  Mr. 
Harris  has  often  lately  expressed  a  dread  of  being  attacked  in  the  way  Mr. 
Cureton  was,  in  his  rooms  opposite  the  Post-office. 

At  Griffin’s  Wharf,  in  Tooley  Street,  goods  are  raised  or  lowered  Into 
barges  by  means  of  a  large  drum  wheel,  worked  by  men  walking  round  the 
inside.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  some  casks  of  cocoa-nut  oil  were  lamlod,  six 
men  working  the  wheel ;  w-hen  a  load  had  been  raised  a  considerable  height, 
four  of  the  men  left  the  drum  too  soon;  the  weight  ran  down  with  frightful 
velocity',  and  the  men  in  the  drum  were  dashed  about  in  every  direction. 
Hurley  was  taken  out  dead,  and  Callaghan  seriously  hurt. 


#jjr  yrnninria. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Hope,  the  respected  Member  for  Maidstone, 
does  not  intend  again  to  offer  himself  for  the  representation  of  the  bo¬ 
rough  ;  and  that  at  an  influential  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hope, 
a  strong  desire  has  been  expressed  that  the  seat,  when  vacant,  should  be 
offered  to  John  Minet  Fector  Laurie,  Esq.,  our  former  excellent  Mem¬ 
ber,  who  has  taken  the  name  of  Laurie  upon  succeeding  to  the  estates  of 
his  late  uncle. — Maidstone  Journal. 
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The  sometime  heralded  “Educational  Conference  at  Manchester”  took 
place  on  "Wednesday,  in  the  Mechanics  Institution  of  that  place.  The 
Morning  Chronicle  says  that  there  was  “  a  more  numerous  attendance 
than  at  any  of  the  previous  conferences  of  the  Association,  [the  Lanca¬ 
shire  Public  School  Association,]  hut  not  more  than  three  hundred  per¬ 
sons  were  present.”  Mr.  Alexander  Ilenry,  M.P.,  presided  ;  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  with  him  completing  the 
representation  of  the  Legislature ;  and  most  of  the  prominent  friends  of 
the  movement  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bacon,  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  personal 
weight  from  Ncwhaven  in  the  American  State  of  Connecticut,  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Letters  of  regretful  excuse  were  read  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Ewart,  Colonel  Thompson,  and  some  other  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  the  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  and  others  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  list  of  friends  to  the  movement. 

Business  was  opened  by  an  historical  sketch  from  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas, 
of  London,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Lancashire  Public 
School  Association  sprung  into  existence. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  were  published,  which  excited  so  much  attention 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  kindled  such  contending  fires  of  support  and 
opposition.  The  Dissenters  thought  their  position  and  interests  sacrificed  in 
the  Minutes  to  the  position  and  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
seemed  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  met  with  very  much  ob¬ 
struction  ;  and  many  gentlemen  of  Manchester,  feeling  also  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  support  it,  and  yet  unwilling  to  oppose  it  without  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  to  substitute,  met  together  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
could  agree  upon  any  general  system  of  education  to  propose  to  the  country. 
First  of  all,  they  set  to  work  upon  the  principles  upon  which  they  could  agree. 
They  found  that  the  only  basis  on  which  they  could  all  unite,  was  that  the 
education  must  be  what  was  called  secular  and  unsectarian.  They  felt  that 
the  system  must  be  national  and  open  to  all ;  that  there  should  be  no  division 
into  sects,  into  creeds;  that  every  man  wishing  to  have  his  child  educated 
should  have  the  opportunity.  That  the  great  want  of  education  was  not 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but  among  the  poor;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  their  schools  should  be  free ;  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  in  any  locality  had  always  been  followed  by  an  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  tlie  number  of  those  receiving  instruction.  And  they  felt  it  would 
not  do  to  intrust  the  system  to  the  care  of  the  central  Government.  The 
power  of  controlling  the  school  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
There  must  be  popular  control  in  every  locality ;  and  to  make  those  schools 
efficient  there  must  be  some  central  authority ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
being  exercised  by  Government,  they  made  a  plan  by  which  it  should  be 
made  elective,  from  the  different  local  authorities  established  for  the  control 
of  the  schools.  These  were  the  main  principles  of  their  plan,  which  was 
published  in  July  1847.  It  immediately  received  so  warm  a  welcome  from 
various  parties  in  this  country,  that  the  originators  of  the  scheme  felt  justi¬ 
fied,  on  the  25th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in  calling  a  meeting  in  that 
room  to  make  it  known.  The  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  was 
formed  ;  its  operations  were  commenced ;  and  these  operations  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  the  present  time.  "Within  the  last 
twelve  mouths  they  had  found,  that  in  the  important  towns  of  Leicester, 
Coventry,  Leeds,  Derby,  Hull,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  other  places  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  public  meetings  had 
passed,  with  very  little  opposition,  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Association.  They  had  therefore  felt  themselves  justified  in  calling 
together  this  conference,  to  decide  whether  the  Association  should  not  be 
made  a  national  organization,  whose  operations  should  have  a  national 
scope. 

Mr.  Absalom  "Watkiu  moved  the  first  resolution,  with  a  laudatory  cen¬ 
sure  of  Mr.  Lucas  for  his  too  groat  modesty  in  veiling  the  fact  that  he 
himself  was  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  Association ;  and  Alderman 
Weston  of  Birmingham  seconded  it,  with  congratulations  to  the  men  of 
Manchester  on  their  proud  foremost  position  in  the  educational  movement, 
and  a  promise  that  the  men  of  Birmingham  will  give  a  cordial  support  to 
the  scheme  which  Lancashire  has  been  the  first  to  carry  out  in  practice. 
The  resolution  was  thus  couched — 

“That  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association  be  resolved  into  a  society 
to  be  called  the  ‘National  Secular  School  Association,’  for  the  establishment 
by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a  general  system  of  secular  instruction,  to  I 
be  maintained  by  local  rates,  and  under  the  management  of  local  authorities, 
specially  elected  by  tire  ratepayers.” 

Mr.  Solly  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  H.  Gaskcll  of  Warrington,  and  Mr.  Foster 
of  Rawdon,  near  Bradford,  supported  the  motion.  Councillor  Barker  of 
Leeds,  with  Mr.  Heaton  from  the  same  centre  of  opposition  to  what  Mr. 
Baines’s  party  there  calls  the  “compulsory  system”  of  education,  de-  I 
dared  that  the  citizens  of  Leeds  are  now  generally  prepared  to  adopt  and 
support  the  scheme  of  the  Association. 

The  Reverend  R.  Thorp,  Rector  of  Burton  Overy  in  Leicestershire,  had 
come  to  the  meeting  only  after  a  considerable  struggle  with  brethren  who 
told  him  he  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  be  lost  in  a  cotton 
snow-storm.  Expressing  pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Cobden  present,  and  a 
hope  that  he  will  apply  his  powerful  practical  mind  to  carrying  this 
scheme  through  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Thorp  claimed  for  Dr.  Hook, 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  plan ;  and  he  grounded 
a  practical  suggestion  on  the  absence  from  the  meeting  of  that  divine — 

Why  was  he  not  present  ?  Ho  had  been  invited  ;  and  his  answer  was, 
“You  do  not  allow  for  the  principle  of  religion,  although  you  allow  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  its  being  taught.”  Sir.  Thorp  suggested,  that  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  a  great  deal  of  powerful  opposition,  the  Association  should  put  upon  the 
face  of  their  plan  a  provision  that  certain  hours  in  every  week  should  be  set 
apart,  wherein  the  children,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  should 
be  made  to  attend  the  schools  belonging  to  the  religious  sects  with  which 
they  were  severally  connected,  there  to  receive  the  religious  instruction 
which  could  not  be  given  in  the  secular  schools. 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  received  with  general  acclamation,  commenced 
with  a  disclaimer  of  credit  ascribed  to  himself,  in  what  he  deemed  unjust 
derogation  of  the  superior  claims  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  who  brought  forward 
the  question  of  education  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  ability, 
temper,  and  discretion,  with  such  conciliatory  eloquence,  that  Mr.  Cobden 
had  very  much  doubted  whether  he  was  not  going  to  succeed  in  his  mo¬ 
tion  :  but  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
an  astonishing  explosion  of  affected  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

“  And  do  not,”  said  Mr.  Cobden,  “  let  gentlemen  suppose  that  if  I  had 
brought  forward  a  similar  measure,  I  should  have  been  better  treated :  for  it 
is  the  uniform  custom  of  the  House  thus  to  receive  such  motions — either 
with  a  burst  of  laughter  or  a  vehement  expression  of  scorn,  or  to  assail  those 
who  bring  them  forward  with  some  such  epithets  as  Infidels  and  Socialists.” 
But  if  they  united  together  in  different  parts  of  the  country — if  two  hun¬ 


dred  or  three  hundred  associations  united  with  that  of  Manchester — they 
would  “  see  this  question  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;  which  would  then  respond  very  speedily  to  the  opinions  and 
advice  of  the  people  out  of  doors.” 

Some  allusion  had  been  made  to  liis  position  as  representative  of  the 
"West  Riding.  “  I  hope,”  he  said  in  reference  to  this  allusion,  “you  will 
give  me  sufficient  credit  for  sincerity,  and  for  a  somewhat  old  conviction,  as 
to  believe  that  I  would  never  allow  for  a  moment  the  question  of  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  representation  of  West  Yorkshii-e  to  weigh  against  a  sense  of 
duty  in  reference  to  a  paramount  necessity.  I  say  this,  because  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  do  not  think,  with  my  friend  on  the  left,  that  I  am 
making  political  capital  here  by  appearing  on  this  educational  ques¬ 
tion.  For  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  amongst  those  who  have  been  my 
warmest  friends  in  political  questions,  I  have  found  a  very  considerable 
number  (and  those  amongst  the  most  influential  of  the  party  to  which  I 
belong)  who  are  opposed,  and  I  believe  conscientiously  opposed,  to  the  move¬ 
ment  in  which  we  are  embarked.  I  don’t  disguise  from  you,  or  from  myself, 
that  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Baines  of  Leeds  belongs  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  party  ;  and  it  is  a  party  acting  from  the  highest  and  purest  convictions, 
which  consequently  makes  the  party  formidable  in  an)'  views  they  may  take 
up.  But  I  think — by  allowing  time,  and  full  and  fair  discussion,  and  by 
taking  up  this  question  in  the  candid  spirit  in  which  I  am  happy  to  see  it 
has  been  dealt  with  today — I  don’t  despair  of  seeing  my  friends  in  the  West 
Riding,  those  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  amongst  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  body,  joining  with  us  in  this  measure,  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
voluntary  principle,  upon  which  they  have  relied,  cannot  be  successful  to 
carry  out,  to  the  extent  we  ought  to  carry  out,  the  education  of  the  people.” 

Ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  thing,  he  declared  that  there 
could  not  be,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  more  profitable  outlay  in  the 
world  than  that  for  a  system  of  education.  “Why,  how  is  it  that  in  the 
United  States  you  have  a  city  like  New  York  without  a  barracks — with  no 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery — which  you  have,  to  your  shame  and  ignominy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  your  large  towns  ?  They  are  not  kept  up  for  the 
defence  of  this  country  against  Frenchmen  or  Americans ;  but  you  have  a 
systematic  network  of  barracks  to  keep  the  peace,  because  we  are  afraid  of 
the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  that  lies  beneath.  Then,  I  say,  tax  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  country  to  give  us  common  schools ;  and  you  will  save  your 
money  fivefold  in  the  expense  which  you  incur  for  gaols  and  barracks,  and 
the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  by  which  you  must  rule  an  ignorant  people 
when  you  deny  them  the  instruction  which  they  ought  to  possess.” 

In  conclusion,  he  congratulated  them  that  they  had  all  the  principle  and 
all  the  logic  on  their  side ;  for  no  one  denies  the  want  of  education,  or  as¬ 
serts  that  the  present  system  is  anything  but  a  failure :  they  only  want 
young  men  like  the  Horace  Manns  of  America  to  canvass  for  money, — for 
canvassing  for  money  is  the  very  best  way  of  diffusing  information  and 
making  converts.  In  return  for  good  logical  arguments,  they  would  get 
sound  replies  from  the  pocket ;  and  when  once  an  Englishman  is  convinced 
so  far  that  he  will  invest  money  in  your  cause,  be  sure  that  he  will  remain 
your  firm  friend  till  your  agitation  secures  its  end  and  fruit. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Cobden  had  suggested  that  the 
word  “Secular”  should  be  changed  for  the  word  “Public”  in  the  title 
of  the  new  national  organization  proposed  by  the  first  resolution;  that 
the  title  of  the  new  body  should  be  the  National  Public  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  thus  reverting  to  the  original  name  with  the  mere  change  of  its 
nominal  sphere  from  a  Lancastrian  to  a  national  extension. 

He  found  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  defines  “secular”  to  bo  not  merely 
non -sectarian,  but  a  great  deal  more — “not  spiritual — relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  present  world — not  holy — worldly.”  Now  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  think 
that  this  School  Association  was  unspiritual ;  he  did  not  think  it  deserved 
the  name  of  irreligious.  There  was  no  greater  foe  to  religion  than  vice,  and 
no  greater  support  to  vice  than  ignorance.  In  fact,  ignorance  was  the  great 
parent  of  vice.  The  Association  sought  to  promote  knowledge.  They  were 
promoting  religion_by  promoting  knowledge  in  its  highest  form,  and  that 
|  form  of  religion,  too,  which  when  understood  must  have  the  support  of  aU 
classes. 

The  suggestion  caused  a  considerable  expenditure  of  verbal  criticism  ; 
in  the  course  of  which,  the  logical  accuracy  and  the  impartiality  of  the  great 
lexicographer’s  definitions  were  irreverentially  contested :  but  in  the  end 
Mr.  Cobden’ s  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  title  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  the  National  Public  School  Association. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  passed  unanimously,  it  was  secondly 
resolved, 

“  That  the  branches  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association,  the 
|  London  Working  Men’s  Association  for  National  Secular  Education,  and  the 
|  Associations  and  Committees  which  have  been  formed  to  promote  the  same 
object  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Halifax, 
Coventry,  and  other  places,  be  invited  to  resolve  themselves  into  branches  of 
the  National  Public  School  Association.” 

And  it  was  finally  resolved,  that  certain  gentlemen  named, 

.  .  .  .  “  together  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  Public 
School  Association,  be  a  General  Committee  for  taking  the  measures  rendered 
necessary  by  this  change  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  Public  School  Association  bo  requested  to  continue  their  functions  as 
the  Executive  of  the  National  Public  School  Association,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  numbers.” 


At  the  Norfolk  Quarter-Sessions,  on  Wednesday  sennight,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  the  wages  paid  to  the  Rural  Police,  so  as  to  effect  a  saving 
of  9257,  or  2-16ths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  upon  the  assessment  of  the 
county. 

At  the  West  Riding  Sessions,  last  week,  six  persons  were  tried  for  being 
present  at  a  prize-fight— two  of  them  being  the  fighters  :  they  were  convicted, 
and  were  respectively  imprisoned  for  various  periods  less  than  three  months, 
and  fined  in  sums  under  57 

The  men  accused  of  the  Frimley  atrocity  were  reexamined  by  the  Guild¬ 
ford  Magistrates  on  Saturday  last.  The  reporter  says  of  the  prisoners — “  Smith 
(who  desires  to  become  approver)  was  first  brought  in  ;  he  looked  much 
better  than  when  first  incarcerated,  and  carried  himself  jauntily.  Samuel 
Harwood  came  next,  looking  much  worse  for  the  confinement.  Levi  Har¬ 
wood  followed  ;  looking  anxious,  but  not  worse  than  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  appearance.  Jones  was  the  last  brought  in  ;  he  had  undergone  some 
change  of  dress  since  his  last  hearing,  and  wore  a  prison-jacket,  but  on  the 
whole  looked  well.  All  the  prisoners,  but  especially  Levi  Harwood,  glanced 
savagely  at  Smith ;  and,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  a  turnkey  was  placed 
between  each.”  Mr.  Neale,  a  solicitor,  attended  for  Samuel  Harwood.  The 
evidence  taken  was  not  very  important  or  new.  Harriet  Seabrook,  Levi 
Harwood’s  landlady,  was  reexamined.  Harwood  returned  home,  she  said,  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  only  went  out  again  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  speak  to  Jones.  Seeing  that  Harwood  had  not  his  jacket, 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  been  in  a  row  and  lost  it  ?  he  made  no  reply.  It 
appears  that  this  woman  had  given  a  very  different  account  to  a  Mr.  Adsett 
of  the  conversation  with  Harwood — an  account  very  criminatory  of  him  : 
she  now  denied  that  she  had  done  so,  and  gave  her  evidence  with  ready* 
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witted  impudence,  and  an  obvious  endeavour  to  screen  the  prisoners.  While 
the  Magistrates  consulted  together  for  a  few  moments,  Jones  and  Levi 
Harwood,  watching  an  opportunity,  directed  fierce  glances  towards  Smith : 
Jones  doubled  his  fist,  clenched  his  teeth,  and  raised  his  hand,  to  indicate  the 
revenge  he  evidently  desired  to  inflict  on  his  approving  accomplice.  The 
whole  were  again  remanded,  till  Friday. 

The  Coroner’s  inquest  was  concluded  on  Tuesday.  A  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined ;  whose  testimony  was  similar  to  that  already  given  before 
the  Magistrates.  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wilful  murder  against 
Hiram  Smith,  Levi  Harwood,  and  James  Jones  ”  :  they  desired  to  express 
their  opinion  that  the  evidence  laid  before  them  was  not  sufficient  to  justify 
a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Samuel  Ilamvood,  and  declared  that  there 
had  been  no  evidence  adduced  before  them  to  show  by  which  of  the  three 
other  prisoners  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Hiram  Smith  and  Levi  nanvood  were 
the  burglars  who  robbed  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vidal  at  Arlington  ;  though  no 
legal  steps  have  been  taken  against  them  while  the  prosecution  for  the  more 
serious  case  at  Frimley  is  proceeding. 

The  Jury  that  sat  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ann  Jones,  who  died  at  a  place  near 
Aberystwith,  returned  this  verdict — “  That  the  deceased  died  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels  caused  by  arsenic  or  poison  ;  but  how  it  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  by  whom,  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove.”  The  Magistrates  were 
dissatisfied  with  this  conclusion  of  the  matter,  and  took  it  up  as  against  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Jones,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  deceased,  who  was  in  custody 
on  suspicion.  The  affair  is  very  mysterious.  John  Jones  has  made  a  state¬ 
ment  of  buying  arsenic  for  Elizabeth  ;  and  has  detailed  admissions  and  re¬ 
marks  made  by  her  to  him,  that,  if  ho  can  be  believed,  clearly  prove  the 
woman’s  guilt.  But  John  Jones  has  given  several  other  narratives,  some  of 
them  so  contradictory  to  this  as  to  make  his  testimony  almost  worthless. 

A  Coroner’s  inquest  has  been  held  at  Southampton  on  the  body  of  Dor- 
gayah,  a  Lascar  who  was  found  dead  on  board  the  ship  New  Liverpool,  when 
the  vessel  arrived  in  that  port.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  man 
died  of  sea  scurvy.  The  food  provided  for  a  number  of  Lascars  was  of  very 
bad  quality,  and  divers  articles  which  should  have  been  supplied  to  them, 
including  the  indispensable  one  of  lime-juice,  they  never  received.  The 
Jury  gave  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter”  against  Mr.  Rowles,  the  master  of 
the  ship. 

Mr.  Samuel  Marder,  haberdasher,  of  Harmer  Street,  Gravesend,  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Gravesend  Magistrates  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  on  a 
charge  of  arson.  On  Sunday,  after  he  had  quitted  his  house,  a  Policeman 
saw  a  glare  through  the  cellar-window ;  and  on  entering  the  house,  found 
that  a  box  was  on  fire  with  a  candlestick  fixed  at  the  bottom.  He  extin¬ 
guished  the  fire  with  several  buckets  of  water.  It  is  found  that  Mr.  Marder 
had  a  few  days  before  insured  his  furniture  and  stock  for|500/.,  a  sum  far 
beyond  the  value  of  what  was  in  the  house  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Marder  has  been 
remanded  again. 


IRELAND. 

The  revision  of  the  list  of  municipal  voters  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
under  the  new  Corporation  Act  has  been  completed.  The  number  of 
qualified  voters  is  now  about  double  the  number  of  the  old  constituency. 
“  It  appears  to  be  the  general  impression,”  says  a  local  writer,  “  that  the 
new  Town-Council  will  be  very  differently  constituted  from  that  now  in 
existence.  Several  of  the  merchants  and  other  leading  citizens  are  can¬ 
didates.  The  elections  are  to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  November  next ; 
and  the  new  Corporation  will  commence  its  functions  on  New-Year’s 
Day.” 

The  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  borough  of  Limerick  has  be¬ 
come  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dickson.  The  candidates  are 
already'  numerous, — Captain  C.  D.  C.  Dickson,  of  Groom  Castle  ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Auehmuty  Dickson,  nephew  of  the  deceased  Member ;  Mr. 
Wyndham  Goold,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  The  first  is  said  to  come  forward 
on  “  very  ”  Liberal  principles  :  the  principles  of  the  others  do  not  appear, 
from  the  local  accounts. 


An  admirable  speech  from  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  President  of  Queen’s 
College  in  Cork,  distinguished  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  studies 
in  that  institution,  last  week. 

Sir  Robert  commenced  by  stating  to  the  many  parents  and  guardians 
present,  that  the  pupils  had  passed  through  the  first  session  without  one 
single  case  of  punishment ;  and  had  received  the  full  testimonies  of  the 
Doans  of  Residence,  that  in  regard  to  their  morality  and  religious  con¬ 
duct  they  had  given  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Then,  with  the  pointed 
manner  of  a  personal  appeal  to  each  parent,  he  demanded  to  know  -whether 
one  of  them  had  found  his  son  to  be  injured  in  morality  or  religion  byr 
having  studied  in  that  College  ? 

“Was  it  the  influenceof  infidel  institutions  which  had  induced  the  Roman 
Catholic  students  of  that  College  to  fulfil  the  strictest  religious  duties  in  a 
proportion  such  as  had  been  almost  unknown  in  young  men  of  similar  ages  ? 
Were  those  the  results  of  ‘  Godless  Colleges’  ?  No;  and  by  their  fruits  had 
they  become  known.  He  should  mention  but  one  result  of  it,  but  that 
should  be  indeed  a  striking  and  irrefragable  proof.  He  held  in  his  hand 
two  documents ;  one  dated  in  January  last,  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  who  then  believed  that  these  Colleges  deserved  a  trial,  and  to  which 
were  attached  eight  names ;  the  other  document  was  a  paper  signed  by  the 
venerated  Archbishop  Murray,  stating  that  thirteen  Roman  Catholic  Prelates 
had  asked  that  the  resistance  to  educational  reform  should  not  be  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  declared  their  wishes  that  the  beneficent  efforts  of  her  Majesty 
for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  country  should  not  be  judged 
without  a  trial.  On  what  other  question  had  so  much  progress  in  public 
opinion  been  made  within  the  space  of  nine  months?  In  January' a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  was  cautiously  expressed  by  eight  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church ;  and  in  September,  after  a  solemn  council  and  serious  examination, 
thirteen  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  registered  their  earnest  petition  that  the 
tenets  of  those  who  condemned  the  Colleges  should  not  be  sanctioned.  It 
would  also  be  found  that  the  Prelates  of  great  cities,  and  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  populations,  were  all,  without  one  exception,  disposed  to  al¬ 
low  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  to  the  new  system.  The  practical  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  different  departments  of  the  College  had  been 
worked  during  the  session  which  had  then  concluded  had  achieved  that 
triumph.” 

From  these  introductory  facts  and  inferences,  he  passed  to  personal 
statements,  involving  a  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  those  who  esta¬ 
blished  the  Colleges,  an  eloquent  profession  of  faith  upon  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  education,  and  a  practical  and  earnest  declaration  of  his  plans  and 
hopes  for  the  future. 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Reviexv  had  endeavoured  to  “  frighten  the  pupils 
from  this  College  by  announcing  that  education  in  the  College  may  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  ideas  which  I  have  put  forward  in  the  work  called  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Resources  of  Ireland “  In  that  respect  the  reviewer  is  quite  right. 
So  far  as  my  feeble  voice  can  influence  the  course  of  education  in  this  Col¬ 


lege,  I  shall  endeavour  that  the  education  and  tendencies  of  our  students 
shall  be  to  real  work  and  honourable  labour.  So  far  as  my  call  is  heard  in 
Ireland,  it  shall  be  to  active  enterprise  and  self-reliance.  Shams  and  delu¬ 
sions  and  hollow  pretences  shall  have  no  place  with  us.  I  have  believed, 
and  I  do  still  believe,  that  the  improvement  of  a  country  can  be  effected  only 
by  raising  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  standard  of  the  people. 

“  It  is  not  as  an  officer  of  these  Colleges  I  hold  that  doctrine.  I  held  it 
always.  I  never  sought  to  be  connected  with  these  Colleges.  I  never 
sought  appointment  from  the  Government.  When  these  educational  measures 
were  first  proposed,  I  did  not  believe  they  would  assume  a  form  such  as  that 
I  could  consider  them  worthy  of  the  country.  But  when  I  was  favoured 
with  a  communication  from  the  statesmen  who  governed  this  country  at  that 
time,  I  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  their  views  to  be  of  the  most  wise 
and  liberal  description  ;  and  in  that  course,  further  and  still  steadily  improv¬ 
ing,  have  their  eminent  successors  carried  out  the  truly  great  and  national 
arrangement  embodied  in  these  Colleges.  I  never  sought  for  office ;  but  it 
were  mere  cowardice  not  to  say  that  I  felt  and  do  feel  most  deeply  grateful 
for  the  high  honour  which  unsolicited  was  conferred  upon  me  ;  and  it  is  but 
the  simple  truth  to  say,  that  in  the  communications  with  which  I  have  been 
honoured  on  subjects  of  education  during  the  organization  of  this  College,  I 
never  heard,  either  from  the  last  or  from  the  present  public  authorities,  an¬ 
other  sentiment  than  fervent  anxiety  to  construct  an  educational  system  as 
complete  as  art  and  literature  and  science  could  effect.  To  join  full  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  and  abstract  branches  with  the  means  of  perfect  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  schools,  and  to  render  the  discipline  in  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion  truly  such  as,  whilst  securing  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
rights  of  parents,  should  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Irish  people  : 
such  it  has  been  the  object  of  its  authors  to  render  this  system  of  education; 
such  is  the  system  that  I  have  here  the  honour  to  advocate.  The  principle 
I  support  is  not  that  education  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  changing  Cabinets, 
which  may  reflect  only  the  forms  of  shifting  policy.  What  I  support  is,  that 
the  fathers  of  families,  who  form  the  state,  should  have  control  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  given  to  their  sons ;  that  in  the  ideas  with  which  the  youthful  mind 
shall  be  impressed  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  the  parents  should  bo 
consulted ;  that  funds  spent  upon  education  should  be  expended  under 
responsibility  ;  and  finally,  that  the  young  men  of  our  country  of  different 
creeds  shall"  not  be  forced  to  live  asunder  in  prejudice  and  ignorance  of 
each  other,  perpetuating  misunderstandings  which  have  been  the  bane 
of  Ireland.  Yes,  I  support  mixed  education,  not  as  a  State  official, 
but  as  an  Irishman.  I  have  known  too  much  of  the  wretched  results 
of  feuds  and  estrangements  arising  from  religious  differences  being  made 
the  basis  of  social  intercourse  and  public  policy.  Century  after  cen¬ 
tury  has  passed  over,  and,  split  into  powerless  factions,  the  Irish  people 
have  remained  helpless  and  unrespected.  Its  different  creeds  and  clashes 
have  coexisted  in  the  country  like  grains  of  sand — loose,  unconnected,  in¬ 
capable  of  cohesion ;  all  well-meaning,  all  rich  with  the  dormant  ele¬ 
ments  of  mutual  love,  which  had  but  required  amiable  and  equal  intercourse 
in  early  youth  to  have  cemented  into  a  well-aggregated  people.  And  this 
result  I  do  hope  will  yet  take  place.  I  do  hope  that  those  of  the  coming  ge¬ 
neration  will  not  be  tom  from  the  friendly  relations  they  so  wish  to  form. 

“Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  object  to  other  institutions  being 
founded  for  education.  Quite  the  reverse  :  I  have  full  confidence  in  educa¬ 
tion  ;  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  land  covered  with  institutions  for  education, 
and  especially  in  those  districts  to  which  the  benefits  of  the  National  system 
are  still  denied ;  I  am  sure  that  in  such,  as  in  these  Colleges,  full  care  will 
be  observed  of  faith  and  morals.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  see  nothing 
beyond  this  College.  I  regard  the  College  but  as  the  instrument,  noble  and 
well-designed,  of  national  improvement.  As  such,  I  heartily  devote  myself 
to  its  administration ;  as  such,  I  shall  most  earnestly  look  round  for  every 
means  of  adding  to  its  efficiency  ;  as  such,  I  shall  at  all  times  most  search- 
ingly  scan  its  defects,  and  where  amendment  is  required  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  seek  a  remedy  :  and  many  amendments  may  be  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
quired,  for  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  system  of  education  has  sprung  in  Pal- 
las-like  perfection  from  the  heads  of  its  propounders.  Tills  College,  paid  for 
by  the  people,  is  truly  under  their  criticism  and  control ;  and  the  official 
authorities  of  the  College  are  but  managers  for  the  country.  Yearly  the 
reality  of  that  fact  is  shown.  Here  is  the  public  report  of  my  stewardship 
for  the  last  year.  Such  a  report  is  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  every 
year,  and  must  contain  the  fullest  details  of  the  administration  and  plan  of 
instruction  of  the  College.  Such  is  the  university  system — public,  impartial, 
and  responsible — which  I  now  advocate.  It  is  on  that  university  system 
that  the  educated  classes  of  the  Irish  people  have  to  consider  and  decide,” 

The  Chancery  Receiver  in  the  case  of  Hutton  versus  Mayne  made  an  ap¬ 
plication,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  Master  Murphy,  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  for  advice  under  singular  circumstances.  The  Receiver  had  informa¬ 
tion,  on  the  21st  October,  that  two  tenants  were  about  to  remove  their  crops 
and  bolt :  he  went  with  Police  on  to  the  land,  near  to  Ardee  ;  but  a  hundred 
persons  came  there,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  bailiff,  carried  away  the  com 
and  placed  it  in  the  haggards  of  a  farmer  in  the  adjoining  town-land.  In¬ 
formations  were  sworn,  and  a  body  of  Police  went  to  the  farm ;  but  found 
such  a  number  of  persons  again  ready  to  oppose  them,  that  they  feared  to  try 
to  remove  the  corn.  “  The  person  to  whose  farm  the  corn  had  been  removed 
was  no  other  than  the  head-bailiff  of  Sir  William  Somerville,  whose  estates 
adjoin  the  lands  in  question ;  and  he  had  been  actually  arrested  and  held  to 
bail  in  50?.  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  offence.”  The  Master  remarked,  that 
from  Sir  William  Somerville’s  present  position  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  more 
incumbent  on  him  to  see  the  law  effectually  carried  out ;  and  that  the  sooner 
the  case  was  brought  before  him  the  better. 


/nmgtt  nnil  Cnlnttinl. 

France. — President  Bonaparte  has  made  a  stand  against  the  Changar- 
nier  influence  ;  and  consequently  Paris  considers  itself  in  somewhat  of  a 
new  crisis. 

Another  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Yeron,  in  the  Constitutiomul ,  had 
supplied  what  was  deemed  the  political  sequel  to  his  former  one  on  the 
topic  of  “General  Changamier”  ;  seeming  to  offer  President  Bonaparte’s 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  Moderates  in  the  Assembly,  in  return  for 
their  patronage  of  the  desired  prolongation  of  his  term  of  office  for  ten  years. 
But  the  inferences  generally  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  this  article 
were  erroneous.  One  of  General  Changamier’ s  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  and  the  one  military  adherent  on  whom  it  is  said  that  he  abso¬ 
lutely  relies,  is  General  Neumayer,  till  now  the  Commandant  of  the  First 
Military  Division  (Paris) :  it  was  one  of  the  plans  of  the  late  Minister  of 
War,  General  d’Hautpoul,  to  remove  General  Neumayer  from  this  coni- 
mand,  and  give  him  an  equal  one  less  immediately  in  cooperation  with 
that  which  General  Changamier  holds  under  the  Assembly.^  President 
Bonaparte,  when  yielding  last  week  a  change  in  the  War  Ministry,  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  portion  of  the  late  Minister’s  reforming  organization ; 
and  he  intimated  his  intention  to  General  Neumayer  at  a  dinner 
to  which  he  invited  him.  General  Changamier  is  reported  to  have 
resented  the  change,  as  a  blow  levied  at  himself  personally  :  he 
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vent  to  the  Elysec,  and  remonstrated  with  the  President,  in  terms 
scarcely  consistent  with  their  relative  position — “demanding”  to 
know  the  reasons  of  the  measure.  The  President  replied  with  cool¬ 
ness — “  I  am  in  my  right,”  and  would  vouchsafe  no  other  explanation. 
The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Assembly  was  summoned,  and  General 
Chan  gamier  there  renewed  his  protestations.  But  nothing  seems  to  have 
turned  the  President  from  his  resolve  :  the  Mon-item •  has  formally  an¬ 
nounced  General  Neumayer's  removal  from  the  First  Military  Division, 
and  the  transfer  to  it  of  General  Carrelet,  from  the  Seventh  Division. 
General  Neumayer,  however,  has  gained  by  the  change ;  for  the  same 
J loniieur  contains  the  decree  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth  Divisions  conjointly.  This  personal  con¬ 
sideration  of  General  Changarnier’s  protege  will  perhaps  facilitate  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  the  President. 

German  y.  -The  constitutional  dispute  in  insignificant  Ilcsse-Cassel 
threatens  immediately  to  embroil  all  Germany,  and  in  the  end,  probably, 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  political  crisis  in  the  Electorate  has  been 
suspended,  and  the  control  of  its  solution  is  removed  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  leading  Northern  Powers.  There  has  been  protocoling  between 
Prussia  and  Austria — the  primary  parties  in  the  appeal  cause,  the 
offer  of  advice,  by  England  and  France,  and  the  interposition  of  re¬ 
presentations  by  Russia :  but  these  means  seeming  nowise  to  check 
a  hazardous  development  of  events,  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  invited 
the  intending  belligerents  to  meet  him  at  Warsaw  ;  where  the  Empress 
has  lately  been  holding  her  residence,  and  where  the  Autocrat  himself 
has  been  heaping  honours  on  Prince  Paskicwicz,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  array  of  Imperial  armies.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived 
at  Warsaw  on  the  2.5th  October,  and  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  on  the 
day  after  ;  each  accompanied  by  the  leading  negotiators  of  his  cabinet, 
Schwarzenberg  and  Brandenberg,  with  the  usual  attendance  of  minor 
diplomatists.  Serious  business  has  already  commenced,  and  we  are  in¬ 
structed  to  hope  that  the  supremo  counsels  of  the  great  Northern  arbiter 
will  prevent  the  actual  war  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  the 
Timex  said  had  already  commenced,  and  which  later  accounts  show  to  bo 
at  least  most  dangerously  imminent. 

To  understand  the  military  position  of  the  parties,  we  must  recall  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country  iu  question.  The  general  shape  of 
Electoral  Ilcsse  is  that  of  a  crescent,  having  one  of  its  capital  towns, 
Cassel,  near  its  Northern  limb,  and  the  other  capital  town,  Hamm,  near 
its  Southern  limb  :  from  Cassel  the  crescent  drops  Southward  to  llanau, 
and  then  sweeps  Westward  till  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  municipal  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Frankfort.  The  North-western  limb  is  bulged  on  its  inner 
side  ;  and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  Electoral  territory  is  thrown  'West¬ 
ward  so  far  that  the  whole  area  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt  is  included  in  the 
concave  of  its  crescent ;  and  again,  in  the  North-west,  the  small  state  of 
Waldeck  honeycombs  its  frontier. 

Prussia  lies  behind  Waldeck  and  Darmstadt ;  she  occupies  those  states ; 
and  she  is  thus  introduced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Electoral  territory. 
On  the  side  opposite  to  Darmstadt,  the  Eastern,  Prussia  again  has  occu¬ 
pation  of  Mcining-en  and  of  Gotha ;  and  immediately  behind  them  is  her 
own  province  of  Ducal  Saxony.  Lastly,  by  treaty,  Prussia  has  the  right 
to  pass  troops  through  the  Electorate  by  three  routes ;  one  of  these  routes 
is  across  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  cuts  any  military  arrangement 
extending  from  Cassel  to  llanau  exactly  in  the  centre :  this  route 
Prussia  is  at  present  daily  using :  her  troops  pass  so  continuously  that 
they  practically  occupy  the  country  which  they  traverse.  The  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  Prussian  lines  are  Erfurt  in  Ducal  Saxony  on  the  East, 
and  the  famed  fortress  of  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine  in  the  West;  there  is  a 
groat  military  depot  at  Miuden  on  the  North-west  of  this  line  ;  and  in 
addition,  there  is  railway  communication  uniting  them  by  a  parallel 
Northern  route.  Such  is  the  Prussian  position.  As  to  forces,  it  is  stated 
that  Prussia  now  has  80,000  troops  so  massed  that  they  can  be  thrown  on 
the  single  point  of  Cassel  in  two  days. 

Against  Prussia  are  now  marshalled  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  fron¬ 
tier  of  Bavaria  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  Electorate  at  its  South¬ 
eastern  convexity :  but  Bavarian  access  to  the  Electoral  territory  is  much 
threatened  in  a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  Bavaria  herself  is  commanded 
from  the  North  by  Prussian  Saxony,  and  from  the  South  by  some  15,000 
Prussian  troops  who  continue  to  occupy  Baden.  The  forces  of  Austria, 
however,  are  pouring  down  through  the  Tyrol,  to  replace  those  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  as  the  latter  are  crowding  on  the  South-eastern  edge  of  Baden  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  an  army  of  150,000  troops  will,  in  the  last  resort,  ho 
united  by  the  two  powers  to  contend  with  Prussia.  The  Bavarians  wei'o 
to  have  entered  the  Electorate  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  week  it  was  reported  that  they  had  done  so ;  but  the  report 
was  premature  ;  and  now  it  seems  probable  that  stops  so  critical  ns  this  will 
be  suspended,  waiting  the  issues  of  the  assembled  conference  at  Warsaw. 

Shortly  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s  visit  to  Bregenz,  the  report 
was  current  that  his  Majesty  had  demanded  the  Princess  Sidonia,  niece  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  marriage.  The  local  papers  now  state  the  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  alliance  have  been  concluded.  The  Princess  is  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Schleswig-IIolstein. — The  Prussian  Government  has  at  last  taken  a 
decisive  step  towards  closing  the  struggle  between  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Regency  at  Kiel  and  their  King- Duke  at  Copenhagen.  The  Daily  News 
of  yesterday  published  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  M.  Yon  Radowitz, 
Prussian  Minister,  to  the  Regency  at  Kiel,  dated  Berlin,  23d  October, 
and  borne  to  the  Regency  by  Major-General  Yon  Hahn  ;  wherein  lie  ad¬ 
dresses  the  “earnest  and  friendly  counsel”  to  the  Regency,  which  a  re¬ 
gard  for  their  welfare  “imperatively  demands.” 

The  position  of  his  Prussian  Majesty’s  Government,  since  the  treaty  of 
the  2d  July,  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Regency :  the 
Prussian  Government  have  been  “obliged  to  wait”  till  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  should  have  ratified  the  treaty.  “This  has  now  been  done  by 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  Confederation;  so  that  the  treaty  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ratified  by  the  Confederation.”  The  Regency  “  will  not  conceal 
from  itself  the  respect  which  it,  as  an  institution  constituted  in  the  name  of 
the  Confederation,  owes  to  the  authority  now  represented  by  the  aggregate 
Governments.”  This  aggregate  of  the  Governments,  or  in  other  words  the 
Confederation  itself,  has,  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  July  2,  not  only 
reestablished  the  peace  with  Denmark,  but  declared  that  the  decision  of  the 
Holstein  affair  now  rests  with  the  Confederation.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  will  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the 
fourth  article;  and  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  the  treaty  having  been 
ratified,  the  Confederation  will  act  in  conformity  to  these  stipulations,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  Confederation  must  find  a  competent  organ. 


“  Prussia,  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Confederation 
to  cooperate  in  the  appointment  of  such  an  organ,  has  offered  its  assistance. 
To  this  end,  it  has  addressed  both  to  Vienna  and  Copenhagen  the  proposal  to 
appoint  a  special  commission  of  all  the  German  Governments,  and  awaits 
the  answers  of  these  Governments.  But  in  whatever  manner  or  whatever 
form  the  treatment  of  this  affair  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Confederation  may  be  brought  about,  this  is  certain,  that  it  must  be  decided 
by  the  Confederation,  and  that  the  moment  for  deciding  it  is  not  far  distant. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  Confederation  to  submit 
to  its  decision  as  soon  as  it  is  announced  by  a  competent  organ  authorized 
by  all  the  Governments.  Respect  for  this  decision,  which  may  be  expected 
immediately,  and  for  the  determination  of  all  the  members  of  the  Confede¬ 
ration  in  favour  of  peace,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  bloodshed,  which  becomes  useless  so  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  whole 
affair  is  to  bo  arrived  at  by  other  means  than  arms.  Since  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  the  settlement  of  the  controversy,  the  Regency  may 
rest  assured  that  every  right  appertaining  to  the  Confederation  or  any  of  its 
members  will  be  fully  protected  and  cared  for  by  an  organ  that  represents 
the  aggregate  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  The  Regency  will  therefore 
see  what  a  heavy  responsibility  it  will  draw  upon  itself  by  continuing  the 
war,  when  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortunate  result  of  an  appeal  to  -arms  can 
contribute  equally  little  to  the  final  decision  of  the  controversy.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  confidently  trusts  that  the  Regency  will  not  relinquish 
its  object  of  coming  to  a  right  understanding  with  its  Sovereign,  and  will 
see  that  the  restoration  of  peace  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  such  an  under¬ 
standing. 

“  These  considerations  for  the  real  interest  of  the  Duchies  have  induced 
his  Majesty’s  Government  to  express  the  following  desires  to  the  Regency — 

“  1.  That  out  of  respect  for  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  peace,  it  will  abstain  from  all  aggressive  operations.  2.  That  it  will 
declare  its  readiness  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  under  conditions  to  be  hereafter 
specified  in  detail. 

“His  Majesty’s  Government,  animated  by  a  lively  wish  to  put  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible  to  those  lamentable  hostilities,  hereby  offers  its  mediation. 
Major-General  Yon  Hahn  is  therefore  authorized,  m  the  event  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  being  ready  to  accept  of  his  otter — which  his  Majesty’s  Government 
cannot  doubt  will  be  the  case — to  proceed  immediately  to  the  Danish  head¬ 
quarters,  and  make  overtures  to  the  General  in  command  there.  With  a 
view  to  accelerate  arrangements  as  much  as  possible,  his  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Copenhagen  will  be  instructed  to  make  a  simultaneous  application  there 
for  an  armistice,  and  to  urge  the  Danish  Government  to  empower  their  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  to  conclude  an  armistice  on  equitable  terms.” 

Hanover. — The  Hanover  Gazette  of  the  28th  October  contains  a  royal 
decree  accepting  the  resignation  of  Baron  Strive' s  Ministry,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Ministry  under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Munchhausen.  The  de¬ 
cree  announces,  that  the  resignation  of  the  retiring  Ministry  has  been 
reluctantly  accepted  ;  that  all  the  late  Ministers  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  ;  and  that  in  the  selection  of  new  Mi¬ 
nisters  the  King’s  subjects  will  find  “a  pledge”  that  it  is  “not  his  in¬ 
tention  materially  to  change  the  line  of  policy  followed  during  the  office 
of  the  retiring  Ministry.”  The  new  Cabinet  is  thus  composed — ■ 

“Baron  Yon  Munchhausen,  l’resident  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs.  Dr.  Lindemann  (first  Burgomaster),  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
M.  Yon  Rossing,  Minister  of  Justice.  Major-General  Jacobi,  Minister  of 
War.  Dr.  Meyer,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  Lindemann  is  also 
intrusted,  pro  tern.,  with  the  portfolio  of  Finances.” 

India. — Anticipatory  despatches  from  the  overland  mail  arrived  in 
London  yesterday,  with  news  from  Bombay  to  the  3d  October.  “  Nothing 
of  political  importance  has  occurred  in  India.”  The  court-martial  on  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  Banda  duel  had  terminated :  all  the  officers  con¬ 
cerned — Lieutenants  Litohford  and  Huxham  as  principals,  and  Ensigns 
White  and  Smith  as  seconds — were  sentenced  to  be  cashiered  :  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  ratified  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  as  regards  Litehford,  White,  and 
Smith,  because  they  had  acted  in  breach  of  their  arrest;  but  Huxham 
had  been  pardoned. 

United  States. — The  latest  accounts  from  New  York  are  dated  the 
17th  October. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  slaveowners 
under  the  F’ugitive  Slave  Bill  was  increasing  in  seriousness,  and  extending 
over  the  whole  North.  The  New  Y'ork  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  thus  reports  what  he  saw — 

“  I  saw  a  dreadful  riot  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  on  Saturday  night,  [the  12th 
October,]  between  Negroes  who  quarrelled  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  bill.”  “A  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  seized  a  bedpost  and  slew 
three  victims.” 

“  On  Sunday  night,  I  witnessed  a  serious  riot  in  the  lower  part  of  South 
Camden,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  Some  constables  from  Pine  Grove  were 
conveying  a  Negro  to  Camden  gaol,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  feather-bed  and 
thirty  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  South  Camden  he  called 
out,  near  a  Negro  Methodist  church,  which  was  crowded — ‘  I’m  kidnapped ! 
I’m  kidnapped  !  Rescue  !’  In  a  few  moments  the  waggon  was  surrounded, 
the  harness  cut,  the  constables  and  those  who  were  called  to  their  assistance 
severely  beaten,  and  the  prisoner  rescued.  The  riot  was  not  quelled  until 
Sheriff  Ptifer,  Mayor  Sexton,  and  Marshal  Potts  appeared  on  the  ground  with 
a  posse.  Six  prisoners  were  taken,  but  the  man  charged  as  a  thief  escaped. 
Such  are  the  scenes  now  continually  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  fugitive  slaves  and  man)’  other  Coloured  persons  are  constantly 
armed.” 

“  At  Buffalo  last  week,”  continues  the  same  reporter,  “a  man,  supposed 
to  be  a  kidnapper,  met  a  Negro  woman  in  the  street,  and  asked  her  many 
questions,  evidently  in  relation  to  her  freedom.  She  drew  a  revolver  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  and  ho  walked  away.” 

A  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  Detroit,  October  12,  says — 

“  The  slave  excitement  continues.  The  gaol  is  well  guarded  by  our  mili¬ 
tary,  who  are  under  regular  army  diselipine.  The  Negroes  around  the  city 
are  uttering  awful  threats.  At  Sandwich,  in  Canada,  opposite  Detroit,  there 
are,  at  the  least  calculation,  three  hundred  Negroes,  who  lately  crossed  the 
river  ;  and  it  is  dangerous  for  a  citizen  from  here  to  be  seen  among  them. 
The  house  of  an  Irishman,  who  informed  of  a  Negro  fugitive  now  in  gaol, 
was  attacked  last  night ;  and  guns  and  pistols  were  fired  by  both  the  as¬ 
sailants  and  those  inside,  and  some  blood  was  shed. 

In  Boston,  under  the  prompting  of  Frederick  Douglas,  the  Coloured 
population  took  the  unaggressive  but  perhaps  more  effectual  course,  at  a 
public  meeting,  of  craving,  as  a  feeble  minority,  the  generous  protection 
of  the  Whites.  Douglas  is  reported  to  have  addressed  the  meeting  to  this 
effect — 

lie  was  not  present  for  tlic  purpose  of  advocating  the  principles  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  but  to  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  humane  men,  as  men  of 
some  refinement  of  feeling,  as  men  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  a  suffering 
people.  The  passage  of  the  F ugitive  Slave  law  hud  created  great  alarm,  not 
only  in  this  city,  but  in  all  plaees  at  the  North,  and  particularly  in  places  at 
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tlic  West,  where  the  Coloured  population  of  many  towns  were  nearly  all 
fugitives,  or  connected  with  fugitives.  Within  the  past  two  days  he  had 
travelled  some  live  hundred  miles,  and  found  this  feeling  of  alarm  to  exist 
all  along  his  route,  and  he  had  met  many  fugitives  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Canada.  Relating  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  some  slaves  had 
effected  their  esc  ipe,  he  said,  the  principal  object  of  the  masters,  in  regain¬ 
ing  possession  of  fugitives,  was  to  gratify  a  malignant  feeling  of  revenge ; 
for  every  one  was  well  aware,  that  any  slave  who  has  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  freedom,  and  realized  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man,  if  taken  back  into  bond¬ 
age  is  far  from  making  a  profitable  slave.  He  narrated  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  e  cape  of  a  female  slave,  who  is  now  in  Vow  Bedford, 
aud  put  the  inquiry,  if  the  slave-hunter  from  the  South  should  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  her,  aud  should  take  her  through  Boston,  would  the  citizens  suffer 
her  to  bo  taken  back  into  the  house  of  bondage  ?  'file  question  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  decidedly  answered  in  the  negative.  Ilis  own  family  had  been 
greatly  alarmed  recently  by  the  receipt  of  two  telegraphic  despatches,  to  the 
effect  that  the  hunters  were  in  pursuit  of  his  own  person :  but  he  stood  free ; 
not  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  any  law,  but  by  the  payment  of  750 
dollars  in  British  gold  to  the  Democratic  slaveholder  at  St.  Michael’s,  who 
claimed  to  own  his  body.  Though  he  had  a  regularly  drawn  up  bill  of  sale 
of  his  own  body,  yet  he  sometimes  had  fears  that  it  might  contain  some  flaw 
which  would  render  it  of  no  use  to  him.  Upon  learning  that  hunters  were 
after  him,  his  first  thought  was  to  flee  to  Canada ;  but  he  finally  concluded 
to  remain  at  home,  and  receive  them  like  a  man,  one  at  a  time.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  determined  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  this 
law,  the  Coloured  people  cannot  prevent  it.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  He  wished  not  to  deal  in  the  language  of  defiance, 
as  they  could  proclaim  no  united  resistance  to  the  law.  It  only  remained  for 
them  to  continue  to  suffer.  But  he  felt  authorized  to  state,  that  the  Co¬ 
loured  population  of  Boston  had  resolved,  one  and  all,  that  while  they  can 
have  no  hope  of  successful  resistance  to  the  F ugitive  Bill,  they  will  suffer 
death  rather  than  be  returned  to  the  bonds  of  slaver}'. 

The  prayer  of  the  escaped  bondsman  was  granted  by  the  assembled 
citizens,  with  fierce  acclamations  and  defiances  of  the  Southern  man- 
stealers. 

In  like  manner,  the  Coloured  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  held  a 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  bill,  and  an  appeal  of  the  people  of  Colour  to 
the  Whites  of  the  Free  States  was  unanimously  adopted. 

As  last  week,  there  is  still  no  evidence  of  an  intention  in  the  North  to 
levy'  war  against  the  South  ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  in  the  South  any 
serious  aggravation  of  the  Nullification  symptoms  :  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  North  is  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  acts  of 
the  Southern  slaveowners, — though  those  are  the  very  acts  which  the 
hill  expressly  provided  for  and  facilitated ;  and  there  is  a  probability'  that 
the  measure  designed  to  serve  as  a  fence  to  the  slavery'  of  the  South  will 
accelerate  its  extinction  :  it  is  thought  certain  that  ultimately  the  bill 
will  be  removed  from  the  statute-book  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  it 
was  placed  there.  Parties  are  already  undergoing  decomposition,  from 
the  fermentation  which  it  has  generated.  Some  of  the  Northern  members 
of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  bill  have  been  ostracized  by  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  and  they'  have  lost  all  chance  of  a  renewed  election. 

The  rest  of  the  homo  American  news  is  of  unpolitical  tenour.  A  dis¬ 
turbance  had  occurred  at  Boston  during  one  of  Jenny  Lind’s  concerts  : 
the  arena  would  contain  no  more  than  about  half  of  the  enormous  multi¬ 
tude  that  Air.  Barnum’s  agents  had  herded  together  by  the  attraction  of 
fixed  and  reduced  prices, — 3  dollars,  2  dollars,  and  1  dollar,  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  ;  and  the  mob  of  the  rejected  threatened  to  hurst  the  entrances, 
eject  the  more  fortunate  who  had  found  room,  and  wreck  the  furniture  of 
the  place.  The  police,  however,  were  able  to  rostrain  these  illegal  inten¬ 
tions. 

“  Jenny  Lind  was  exceedingly  grieved  and  frightened  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  burst  into  tears.  She  begged  that  the  crowd  might  bo 
informed  from  her  that  their  money'  should  be  returned  to  such  as  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  hearing  her.  Barnum  himself  made  his  appearance,  but  was 
received  with  a  storm  of  hisses.  He  retired,  and  shortly  after  left  for  his 
hotel.  One  gentleman  in  the  crowd  offered  500  dollars  to  any  person  who 
would  find  Bamum  and  bring  him  within  reach  of  the  crowd.”  “  Barnum’s 
treasurer  was  busy  all  the  afternoon  (after  the  riot)  at  the  Fitchburgh  depot- 
office,  refunding  the  money  to  such  as  had  tickets  and  were  unable  to  hear 
Jenny  sing.  It  is  said  that  if  Barnum  had  not  left  town  the  same  morning 
he  would  have  been  mobbed.” 

Advices  from  llavannah,  to  the  8th  October,  contain  tho  brief  but  sig¬ 
nificant  statement,  that  “  the  Governor  had  disbanded  the  volunteers, 
through  fear  of  revolt ;  and  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  resist  a 
renewed  invasion.” 


iJlisrrllfliirous. 

The  Right  Honourable  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  has  been  appointed  her 
Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Florence,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Hamilton.  He  will  remain  for  a  short  time  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying  into  effect  the  contemplated  reforms  in 
the  Mint. — Globe. 

It  is  understood  that  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  is  about  to  resign  the 
Under-  Secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs.  —  Morning  Chronicle. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  Clarke,  Royal  Artillery',  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  Ross,  assumed  tho  temporary  governorship  of  St. 
Helena. 

The  unusual  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  in  one  of  our  Southern  ports 
was  communicated  to  the  Times  on  Wednesday,  by  a  correspondent  at 
Torquay,  writing  on  Monday. 

“The  French  fleet,  consisting  of  six  sailing-vessels  and  one  screw  steam- 
vessel,  anchored  in  Brixham  Roads  between  two  and  three  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon.”  On  Tuesday  the  fleet  was  “still  at  anchor  about  two  miles  from 
Berry  Head.”  “  Captain  Storey,  of  the  Coast  Guard  service,  boarded  the 
Admiral’s  ship  yesterday,  [Mouday,]  at  4  30  p.  m.,  aud  ascertained  that  the 
fleet  were  from  Cherbourg,  and  bound  to  Brest ;  and  that  they  put  in  here 
from  stress  of  weather,  although  the  wind  at  the  time  was  due  North  and 
moderate.  The  wind  remains  the  same  now,  and  they  are  still  at  anchor. 
All  the  sailing-ships  have  their  sails  loose  today,  aud  the  steam  screw  frigate 
is  getting  her  steam  up.  The  fleet  consists  of  six  line-of-battle-ships  and 
one  steam-frigate,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Deschenes,  in  the  Fried- 
laud,  and  a  Vice-Admiral.  The  two  Admirals’  ships  are  three-deckers,  and 
the  other  four  sailing-ships  two-deckers.  I  should  add,  that  the  ships  all 
look  in  good  order  aud  clean,  and  that  they  handled  their  canvass  tolerably 
quick  on  coming  to  an  anchor.” 

The  fleet  took  its  departure  on  Wednesday.  The  steam-frigate  went  out 
in  the  morning,  and  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Dartmouth ;  as  soon  as  she 
hove  in  sight  on  her  return,  at  three  o’cloeky>.»f.,  the  ships  got  under  weigh. 
“  They  were  all  standing  to  the  Westward  under  single  reefed  topsails,  top¬ 


gallant  sails,  jib,  spanker,  &c.,  at  four  o’clock  p.m. ;  at  five  f.m.  they  were 
not  in  sight. 

“  The  whole  of  the^  fleet  got  under  weigh  in  the  most  slovenly  manner, 
and  not  at  all  like  ships  of  war,  much  less  like  ships  of  the  line.  I  sailed 
round  the  Friedland  and  Valmy,  the  two  flag-ships.  They  are  two  beautiful 
vessels,  and  in  very  nice  order  about  the  hull,  but  not  particularly  so  about 
the  masts  and  rigging.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  great  want  of  neatness,  and 
things  do  not  look  so  snug  as  about  our  ships  of  the  line. 

“  I  he  French  Admiral  very  kindly  allowed  all  who  applied  permission  to 
go  on  board,  and  numbers  availed  themselves  of  his  kindness.  An  officer 
from  one  ot  the  ships  landed  hex'O,  and  proceeded  immediately  by  train  to 
London.” 


The  Standard  of  Tuesday  had  some  precise  information  on  the  subjec 
of  the  carrier-pigeons,  whose  wonderful  flight  from  Sir  John  Ross’s  ships 
to  Scotland  we  mentioned  last  week. 

“  Many  contradictory  statements  have  appeared  respecting  the  arrival  of 
these  pigeons  ;  and  more  than  one  paragraph,  reporting  that  '  three  of  these 
birds,  bringing  important  despatches,  have  returned,’  has  found  its  way  into 
the  public  prints.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  an  authentic 
account  of  these  aerial  messengers. 

“  On  Sunday  the  13th  of  this  month,  a  carrier-pigeon  was  observed  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  pigeon-house  at  Annanhill,  which,  being  under  repair,  was 
shut  up  ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  following,  Miss  Dunlop  (this  lady  presented 
the  pigeon  to  Sir  John  Ross)  was  informed  by  a  friend,  that  a  strange  car¬ 
rier-pigeon  had  taken  refuge  at  Shewalton,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice- 
General.  The  pigeon  was  secured  and  taken  to  Miss  Dunlop ;  who  at  once 
recognized  it  as  one  of  the  young  pair ,  both  of  which  Sir  John  Ross  had  in¬ 
timated  to  her  his  intention  to  send  off  as  soon  as  he  was  frozen  in  for  the 
winter,  and  promised  to  send  despatches  by  them.  No  letter  has,  however, 
been  received ;  and  although  another  bird  of  the  same  kind  has  been  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  it  is  thought  may  be  the  mate  of  the  one  caught, 
it  had  not,  up  to  the  24th,  been  secured. 

“  When  the  pigeon  in  question  was  taken  into  the  house  where  it  had 
been  reared,  and  in  which  are  forty  nests,  the  little  creature  flew  at  once  into 
the  nest  where  it  had  been  hatched. 

“  The  foregoing  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  and  is  of  great  interest 
in  more  ways  than  one.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  remarks  upon  the 
flight  of  these  birds  from  any  ornithologist  of  repute.  The  probable  position 
of  Sir  John  Ross  would  be  to  the  Westward  of  Barrow  Strait.” 

[It  is  possible,  however,  that  Sir  J ohn  Ross  has  been  caught,  and  fixed 
for  the  winter,  in  the  Middle  Ice,  at  the  entrance  of  Davis’s  Straits,  many 
hundred  miles  nearer  home  than  Barrow’s  Straits  :  it  will  he  recollected 
that  some  of  the  recent  accounts  stated  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  he 
should  not  return  to  England,  when  last  seen  in  Barrow’s  Straits.] 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  assumed  the  functions  of  his  hierarchical  dig¬ 
nity,  and  “  given  out  of  the  Flaminian  Gate  of  Rome,”  on  the  7th  Octo¬ 
ber,  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  Metropolitan  flock,  which  was  publicly  read 
in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  London  last  Sunday.  Dr.  Wise- 
man  announced  himself  as  “Nicholas,  by  the  Divine  mercy,  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  Cardinal  Driest,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster,  and  Administrator  Apostolic  of  the  diocese  of 
Southwark.”  Referring  to  the  acts  of  the  Pope  in  the  reestablishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  kingdom,  he  proceeds,  in  further 
announcement,  to  explain  the  mode  of  conferring  the  special  “  eardinali- 
tial  ”  dignity  on  himself — 

“  As  it'  still  further  to  add  solemnity  and  honour  before  the  Church  to  this 
noble  act  of  Apostolic  authority,  and  to  give  au  additional  mark  of  paternal 
benevolence  towards  the  Catholics  of  England,  his  Holiness  was  pleased  to 
raise  us,  in  the  private  consistory  of  Monday  the  30th  of  September,  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Iloly  Roman  Clmreh.  And  on  the  Thursday 
next  ensuing,  being  the  3d  day  of  this  month  of  October,  in  public  consis¬ 
tory,  he  delivered  to  us  the  insignia  of  this  dignity,  the  cardinalitial  hat ; 
assigning  us  afterwards  for  our  title,  in  the  private  consistory  which  we  at¬ 
tended,  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana,  in  which  St.  Peter  is  grouudedly  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  noble  and  partly  British  family 
of  the  Senator  Pudeus.” 

“  Thus,  then,”  he  exclaims,  “  the  great  work  is  complete  ;  what  you  have 
so  long  desired  and  prayed  for  is  granted !  Your  beloved  country  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  place  among  the  fair  churches  which,  normally  constituted,  form 
the  splendid  aggregate  of  Catholic  communion  :  Catholic  England  has  been 
restored  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  from  which  its  light 
had  long-  vanished  ;  and  begins  now  anew  its  course  of  regularly-adjusted 
action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of 
vigour. 

“  Then  truly  is  this  day  to  us  a  day  of  joy  and  exaltation  of  spirit,  the 
crowning  day  of  long  hopes,  and  the  opening  day  of  bright  prospects.  How 
j  must  the  saints  of  our  country,  whether  Roman  or  British,  Saxon  or  Nor¬ 
man,  look  down  from  their  scats  of  bliss  with  beaming  glance  upon  this  new 
evidence  of  the  faith  and  church  which  led  them  to  glory ;  sympathizing 
with  those  who  have  faithfully  adhered  to  them  through  centuries  of  ill  re¬ 
pute,  for  the  truth’s  sake,  and  now  reap  the  fruit  of  their  patience  and  long 
suffering  !  And  all  those  blessed  martyrs  of  these  later  ages,  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  the  faith  under  such  discouragement,  who  mourned,  more  than 
|  over  their  own  fetters  or  their  own  pain,  over  the  desolate  ways  of  their  own 
!  Sion,  and  the  departure  of  England’s  leligious  glory — oh  how  must  they 
bless  God,  who  hath  again  visited  his  people  !  how  take  part  in  our  joy,  as 
they  see  the  lamp  of  the  temple  again  enkindled  and  rebrightening — as  they 
behold  the  silver  links  of  that  chain  which  has  connected  their  country  with 
J  the  see  of  St.  Peter  in  its  vicarial  government,  changed  into  burnished  gold  ; 
not  stronger  nor  more  closely  knit,  but  more  beautifully  wrought  and  more 
brightly  arrayed ! 

“  And  in  nothing  will  it  be  fairer  or  brighter  than  in  this,  that  the  glow 
of  more  fervent  love  will  be  upon  it.  Whatever  our  sincere  attachment  and 
unflinching  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  till  now,  there  is  a  new  ingredient  east 
j  into  these  feelings ;  a  wanner  gratitude,  a  tenderer  affection,  a  profounder 
■  admiration,  a  boundless  and  endless  sense  of  obligation  for  so  new,  so  great, 
so  sublime  a  gift,  will  be  added  to  past  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  Supreme  See  of  Peter  !  ” 

In  order  that  thanksgiving  may  be  made  with  all  becoming  solemnity, 
he  enjoins  that  there  shall  be,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  reading  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  letter,  [that  is,  tomorrow,]  “  a  solemn  benediction  of  the  blessed 
sacrament,  at  which  shall  bo  sung  the  Te  Deum,  with  the  usual  versicles 
and  prayers,  with  tho  prayer  also  ‘  Fidelium,  Deus,  Pastor  et  Rector,’  for 
the  Pope”  ;  and  the  recital  of  “  the  collect  ‘  Pro  Gratiarum  Actione,’  or 
thanksgiving,  and  that  for  the  Pope,  in  the  mass  of  that  day  and  for  two 
days  following.” 

Dr.  Ullathome  was  enthroned  as  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Birming¬ 
ham  on  Sunday.  The  “cathedral”  was  densely  crowded  by  Catholics, 
and  by  the  curious  public.  Pontifical  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Bishop,  assisted  by  Dr.  Weodall  and  a  very  numerous  retinue  of  priests. 
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“  Altogether,  from  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  engaged,  and  the  splendour 
of  their  habiliments,  the  proceedings  were  extremely  imposing.” 

A  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Newman,  now  Father  Superior  of  the 
Oratorians,  in  Birmingham;  and  his  notoriety  attracted  a  largo  attend¬ 
ance  of  Protestants.  The  subject  of  discourse  was  the  miracle  of  Christ's 
walking  on  the  sea ;  which  was  thus  made  applicable  to  the  present  con¬ 
juncture  of  religious  events — 

“  God’s  work  was  slow,  but  in  the  end  was  sure  to  be  accomplished.  His 
faithful  church  would  ultimately  be  gathered  together  in  one  fold,  and  the 
Catholics  of  England  now  rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  the  Iloman  hierarchy. 
The  people  of  England,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  separated  from  the 
See  of  Home,  were  about,  of  their  own  will,  to  be  added  to  the  Holy  Church. 
The  preacher  contrasted  the  present  with  former  times :  Catholic  bishops 
might  now  go  forth  with  their  crosiers  in  their  hands,  and  children  clad  in 
white  testified  to  the  revivification  of  the  Church.  The  whole  face  of  society 
was  changed  from  what  it  was  in  former  days.  Christ  walked  upon  the 
waves,  and  cried,  1  Peace,  be  still.’  They  now  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  that 
religion  which  was  known  only  by  one  name — a  holy’  hierarchy ;  that  re¬ 
ligion  which  throughout  eighteen  hundred  years  had,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  saints,  ever  remained  the  same.  Iloman  Catholics  had,  however,  become 
tired  of  those  blessings,  and  three  hundred  years  ago  they  were  deprived  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  mystery  of  God’s  providence  was,  however,  now  fulfilled. 
He  (the  preacher)  did  not  recollect  any  people  on  earth,  but  those  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  having  once  rejected  the  religion  of  God,  were  again  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  hierarchy  was  restored — the  grave  was 
opened,  and  Christ  was  coming  out.” 

In  conclusion  he  said,  they  knew  the  piety,  the  zeal,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  great  Pontiff.  They  knew  that  the  Holy  See  ordered  all  things  for  the 
glory  ot  God,  and  not  for  the  obtainment  of  political  power.  Let  them  not 
on  a  day  like  that  indulge  in  a  feeling  of  triumph,  but  let  them  express  to 
Almighty  God  their  gratitude  for  the  blessings  he  had  conferred  on  them. 
Let  them  have  no  fear  from  the  roaring  of  the  lion  going  about  to  terrify 
the  weak ;  let  them  pass  by  heedlessly,  and  they  might  bo  sure  they  would 
receive  no  injury.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  zeal  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  or 
the  priests  ;  but  he  confessed  he  did  fear  the  degeneracy  of  the  Iloman  Ca¬ 
tholic  people.  He  urged  them  to  be  Iloman  Catholics,  not  only  in  name, 
but  in  practice ;  for  they  who  continued  in  the  commission  of  sin  were  not 
true  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Ullathome  preached  an  inaugural  sennon,  which 
chiefly  dwelt  on  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  episcopal  office — - 

The  office  of  bishop  was  not  voluntarily  assumed,  but  was  an  appointment 
by  the  Holy'  Pontiff,  to  whose  authority  the  Catholic  clergy  were  bound  to 
submit.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  bishop  were  purely  spiritual, 
not  secular  or  political ;  and  as  the  interests  of  eternity  were  infinitely  more 
important  than  those  of  time,  so  the  office  of  bishop  was  higher  and  its  du¬ 
ties  more  onerous  than  those  of  an  earthly  prince  or  potentate. 


The  Bishop  of  London  has  given  the  following  reply  to  the  memorial 
of  the  Westminster  clergy  presented  to  him  last  week,  “  craving  direc¬ 
tions  ”  how  to  act  with,  reference  to  the  Pope’s  revival  of  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  hierarchy  in  this  coimtry.  “  Fulham,  Oct.  28,  1850. 

“  Reverend  and  dear  Brethren — The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address 
which  you  have  presented  to  me  are  in  entire  accordance  with  mine,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  be  responded  to  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
Protestant  England. 

“  The  recent  assumption  of  authority  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  pretend¬ 
ing  to  parcel  out  this  country  into  new  dioceses,  and  to  appoint  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  to  preside  over  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign,  is  a 
schismatieal  act,  without  precedent,  and  one  v'hieh  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  Government  of  any  Roman  Catholic  kingdom.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  quietly  submitted  to  by  our  own. 

“  Hitherto,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Pope  has  been  contented 
with  providing  for  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  his  adherents  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  appointment  of  Vicars- Apostolic,  Bishops  who  took  their  titles  as 
such  not  from  any  real  or  pretended  sees  in  England,  but  from  some  imaginary 
dioceses  in  partibus  injidelhim.  In  this  there  was  no  assumption  of  spiritual 
authority  over  any  other  of  the  subjects  of  the  Euglish  Crown  than  those  of 
liis  own  communion.  But  the  appointment  of  Bishops  to  preside  over  new 
dioceses  in  England,  constituted  by  a  Papal  brief,  is  virtually  a  denial  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  British  Sovereign  and  of  the  English  Episcopate ; 
a  denial  also  of  the  validity  of  our  orders,  and  an  assertion  of  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  whole  Christian  people  of  the  realm. 

“  That  it  is  regarded  in  this  light  by  the  Pope’s  adherents  in  this  country, 
is  apparent  from  the  language  in  which  they  felicitate  themselves  upon  this 
arrogant  attempt  to  stretch  his  authority  beyond  its  proper  limits.  A  journal 
which  is  generally  believed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of 
them  at  least,  (not,  I  believe,  of  all,)  points  out  in  the  following  words  the 
difference  between  the  Vicars- Apostolic  and  the  pretended  diocesan  Bishops. 
Alluding  to  certain  members  of  our  Church  who  are  accused  of  a  leaning 
towards  Rome,  it  says — 1  In  this  act  of  Pope  Pius  IX  they  have  that  open 
declaration  lor  which  they  have  been  so  long  professing  to  look.  “  Rome,” 
said  they,  “  has  never  yet  formally  spoken  against  us.  Her  Bishops,  indeed, 
are  sent  here,  not  as  having  any  local  authority,  but  as  pastors  without 
flocks ;  Bishops  of  Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  or  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in¬ 
truding  into  territories  which  they  cannot  formally  claim  as  their  own.” 
This  specious  argumentis  once  for  all  silenced.  Rome  has  more  than  spoken ; 
she  has  spoken  and  acted !  she  has  again  divided  our  land  into  dioceses, 
and  has  placed  over  each  a  pastor,  to  whom  all  baptized  persons,  without 
exception,  within  that  district,  are  openly  commanded  to  submit  themselves 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  under  pain  of  damnation  ;  and  the  Anglican 
sees,  those  ghosts  of  realities  long  passed  away,  are  utterly  ignored.’ 

“  The  advisers  of  the  Tope  have  skilfully  contrived  so  to  shape  this  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  Crown  and  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  his  nominees  to  imaginary  dioceses  will  not  actually  offend  against  j 
the  letter  of  the  law  by  assuming  the  titles  which  he  has  pretended  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  them  ;  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that  it  is  intended  as  an  insult  to  the  * 
Sovereign  and  the  Church  of  this  country. 

“  With  respect  to  the  conduct  proper  to  be  pursued  by  you  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  it  oughtj  in  my  opinion,  to  be  temperate  and  charitable,  but  firm  and 
uncompromising. 

“  You  will  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  your  people  to  the  real  purport  [ 
of  this  open  assault  upon  our  Reformed  Church  ;  and  to  take  measures  for  j 
petitioning  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  statute  which  { 
forbids  all  persons  other  than  the  persons  authorized  by  law  to  assume  or  use 
the  name,  style,  or  title  of  any  Archbishop  of  any  province,  Bishop  of  any 
bishopric,  or  Dean  of  any  deanery  in  England  or  Ireland,  by  extending  the 
prohibition  to  any  pretended  diocese  or  deaneries  in  these  realms. 

“  It  is  possible  that  such  prohibitions  might  not  have  the  effect  of  prevent-  j 
ing  the  assumption  of  titles  by  the  Papal  Bishops  when  dealing  with  their 
own  adherents  ;  but  it  would  make  the  assumption  unlawful,  and  it  would 
mark  the  determination  of  the  people  of  this  country  not  to  permit  any  fo¬ 
reign  prelate  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  them. 

“  But  there  are  other  duties  besides  those  of  protesting  and  petitioning,  the 


performance  of  which  seems  to  be  specially  required  of  us  by  the  present 
emergency.  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  encourage  controversial  preaching,  I  must 
say  that  we  are  driven  to  have  recourse  to  it  by  this  attempted  usurpation  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  by  the  activity  and  subtilty 
of  his  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  surely  called  upon  for 
a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  watchfulness  and  diligence  in  fulfilling  tho 
promise  which  we  gave  when  we  were  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  ‘  to  banish 
and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God’s  Word.’ 

“  Let  us  be  careful,  as  well  in  our  public  ministrations  as  in  our  private 
monitions  and  exhortations,  to  refrain  from  dding  or  saying  anything  which 
may  seem  to  indicate  a  wish  to  make  the  slightest  approach  to  a  church 
which,  far  from  manifesting  a  desire  to  lay  aside  any  of  the  errors  and  su¬ 
perstitions  which  compelled  us  to  separate  from  it,  is  now  reasserting  them 
with  a  degree  of  boldness  unknown  since  the  Reformation,  is  adding  new 
crcdenda  to  its  articles  of  faith,  and  is  undisguisedly  teaching  its  members 
the  duty  of  worshiping  the  creature  with  the  worship  due  only  to  the  Creator. 

“After  all,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  having  recourse  to  the 
extreme  measure  which  has  called  forth  your  address,  the  Court  of  Rome 
has  been  ill  advised  as  regards  the  extension  of  its  influence  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  has  taken  a  false  step.  That  step  will,  I  am  convinced,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  people  at  large  ;  and  will  cause  some 
persons  to  hesitate  and  draw  back  w'ho  are  disposed  to  make  concessions  to 
Rome  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  she  has  abated  somewhat  of  her 
ancient  pretensions,  and  that  a  union  of  the  two  Churches  might  possibly  be 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  fundamental  principle.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  could  more  effectually  dispel  that  illusion  than  the  recent  proceeding 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  lie  virtually  condemns  and  excommunicates  the 
whole  English  Church — Sovereign,  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  ;  and  shuts  the 
door  against  every  scheme  of  comprehension  save  that  which  should  take  for 
its  basis  an  entire  and  unconditional  submission  to  the  spiritual  anthority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

“  That  it  may  please  the  Divine  Head  of  tho  Church,  who  is  the  true 
centre  of  unity  and  the  only  infallible  judge,  to  guide  and  straighten  us  in 
these  days  of  rebuke  and  trial,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  dangers  we  arc  in  by 
our  unhappy  divisions,  and  to  unite  us  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace, 
of  faith  and  charity,  is  the  earnest  prayer, 

“Reverend  and  dear  brethren,  of  your  affectionate  friend  and  Bishop, 

“C.  J.  London. 

“  To  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster.” 

An  Exeter  paper,  Trewman’s  Flying  Post,  gives  “  the  following  official 
letter  with  reference  to  the  supposed  sanction  of  Government  to  the  steps 
recently  taken  by  the  Pope.”  The  letter  is  a  reply  to  one  written  by  a 
citizen  of  Exeter.  “  Downing  Street,  28th  October  1850. 

“  Sir — I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  inform  you,  in  answ'er  to 
your  question  whether  a  list  of  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  contained  in  a  news¬ 
paper  is  correct,  that  he  has  no  other  means  of  judging  than  you  have 
yourself, — namely  by  reading  the  bull  of  the  Pope  in  the  newspapers.  To 
the  second  question,  ‘  whether  the  creation  of  the  above  Popish  bishoprics,  or 
the  appointments  thereto,  have  received  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers,’  I  am  directed  to  answer,  that  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  such  sanction  and  approbation.  I  am  directed  further  to  state,  that 
Lord  Minto,  when  at  Rome,  was  not  consulted  on  this  measure,  and  never 
gave  any  countenance  to  it. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  W.  Grey.” 

The  objectors  to  Sunday  trains  conceived  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  would  be  the  most  open  of  those  bodies  to 
an  appeal  for  the  prevention  of  the  practice  which  encountered  their  an¬ 
tipathies  :  we  mentioned  that  communications  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Directors  by  portions  of  the  inhabitants  and  even  the  authorities  of  some 
towns,  as  in  the  case  of  Bristol  and  Oxford,  and  that  the  agitators  found 
an  influential  backer  in  Bishop  Wilberforce.  The  Board  of  Directors 
have  reconsidered  the  whole  question,  and  have  replied  to  the  memorials 
pressed  on  them,  in  the  following  well- written  letter  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
example  of  the  Great  Western  Company  will  influence  all  tho  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  English  division  of  the  island. 

“Reverend  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  I  am  desired  to 
inform  you,  that  since  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  other  clergymen  residing  in  and  near  Bristol,  as  well  as 
similar  memorials  and  letters  from  others,  the  Directors  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject  of  Sunday  excursion-trains. 

“"it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  consent  of  this  company  to  provide 
occasional  trains  of  that  description  was  only  given  after  experience  had 
showm  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  persons  employed  incessantly  in  shops 
or  factories  during  every  other  day  in  the  week,  a  growing  requirement  for 
relaxation  during  the  Sunday,  by  passing  it  either  at  the  sea-side  or  in  the 
country,  instead  of  remaining  to  spend  both  their  time  and  their  money  at 
some  suburban  tavern. 

“  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  Metropolitan  railway  company  had 
afforded  the  facility  of  cheap  trains  to  the  trading  and  poorer  classes,  whose 
subsistence  depends  on  their  continued  labour  from  the  Monday  morning 
until  Saturday  night,  to  enable  them  to  quit  London  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning  and  return  home  at  night. 

“  It  had  been  ascertained  that  persons  resorting  to  those  trains  conducted 
themselves  for  the  most  part  during  the  Sabbath  with  exemplary  decorum 
and  propriety.  Many  who,  while  in  London,  never  quitted  their  rooms  to 
attend  Divine  service,  w-ere  known  to  go  to  church  in  the  country ;  attracted 
to  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  numerous  instances,  by  relations  or  friends, 
whom  they  were  enabled  to  visit  by  means  of  those  cheap  fares.  A  decided 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  character  and  habits,  but  also  in  the  health  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  Metropolis,  has  been  remarked  as  mainly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  opportunity  of  change  and  relaxation  afforded  by  that 
system. 

“  The  Directors  having  satisfied  themselves  that  such  cheap  trains  were 
alike  beneficial  to  the  company  and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  those  classes, 
(peculiarly  entitled,  as  they  conceive,  to  every  such  consideration,)  thought  it 
obligatory  upon  them  to  accord  the  same  facility  to  the  public  as  other  com¬ 
panies  did ;  the  only  means  of  travelling  into  the  West  of  England  being 
exclusively  under  their  control. 

“  After  a  very  careful  deliberation  of  them  after,  weighing  well  the  va¬ 
rious  objections  urged  against  such  excursion-trains,  as  adverted  to  in  th® 
memorials,  I  am  desired  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  Directors  cannot  perceive 
in  them  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  reversal  of  their  former  determina¬ 
tion.  Entertaining  very  high  respect  for  the  motives  and  feelings  of  all  who 
have  signed  those  representations,  they  regret  that  it  is  not  consistent  with 
their  sense  of  duty  to  withhold  from  the  trading  and  working  population  of 
this  country  such  social  and  moral  benefits  and  relaxation  from  their  daily 
labour  as  railways  can  alone  confer  by  a  system  of  cheap  trains — calculated 
as  they  believe  such  excursions  are  to  promote  a  better  observance  rather 
than  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  those  who  do  not  wilfully  misuse  them. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir,  your  faithful  obedient  servant, 

“  C.  A.  Saunders,  Secretary. 

“London  Terminus,  Paddington,  Oct.  25. 

“Reverend  R.  A.  Taylor,  M.A.,  St.  Werburgli’s,  Bristol.” 
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The  lino  of  electric  telegraph  from  Crewe  to  Chester,  Birkenhead,  and 
Holyhead,  is  now  being  staked  out  by  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

We  hear  that  the  reduction  of  one  half  in  the  usual  fares  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  on  the  Midland  branch  line,  has  realized  the  expectations  of 
the  directors,  more  money  having  been  received  by  the  reduced  prices 
than  for  the  full  fares. — Leicester  Chronicle. 

The  Common  Law  Commissioners  are  prosecuting  their  labours  with 
exemplary  diligence.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  report  will  be 
ready  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  will  contain  some  va¬ 
luable  recommendations.  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  j 
especially  directed  to  the  effects  of  the  County  Courts  Extension  Act 
upon  the  business  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  apprehended, 
not  without  great  reason,  that,  in  addition  to  the  inducements  of  a  cheap 
tribunal  and  a  speedy  administration  of  justice  in  the  local  courts,  the 
existing  costly  and  complex  mode  of  proceeding  by  action  in  all  courts  of 
common  law  will  contribute  still  further  to  crowd  and  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  inferior  tribunals.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  anticipate  that 
the  report  will  enforce  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  simplification,  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  despatch,  in  all  future  proceedings  in  the  common  law  courts, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  technicalities  which  impede  a  speedy  trial  on  the 
merits. — Globe. 

The  Registrar- General’s  quarterly  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths,  and 
of  the  marriages,  in  England  and  Wales,  are  “  favourable  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree.”  The  return  of  the  births  and  deaths  extends  to  the  30th  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  that  of  the  marriages  to  the  30th  June  last. 

The  deaths  were  but  86,044  ;  whereas  the  deaths  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1S49  were  135,358.  The  last  number  is  of  course  sweBed  by  the 
mortality  from  the  cholera ;  but  the  provincial  returns  generally  concur 
in  declaring  that  sanatory  measures  have  increased  the  chance  of  life 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Registrar  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
tables — 

“  The  mortality  is  much  below  the  average,  and  the  public  health  has 
never  been  so  good  since  1845  as  in  the  present  quarter.  The  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  is  1  *901  per  cent  per  annum.  At  this  rate  one  in  211  persons  living 
died  in  three  months.  The  chances  of  living  through  this  quarter  were  210 
to  1  ;  the  average  chances  of  living  through  three  summer  months  (1839,  50) 
for  persons  of  all  ages,  being  192  to  1. 

“  The  rate  of  mortality  in  506  districts,  comprising  chiefly  small  towns 
and  country  parishes,  was  1  693  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  quarter;  the 
average  summer  rate  (1840,  50),  being  F832  per  cent.  The  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  117  districts,  comprising  the  large  towns,  was  2'206  per  cent  per 
annum  ;  the  average  rate  (1840,  50)  being  2 ' 5 1 7  per  cent.  The  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  in  the  table  suggests  the  melancholy  reflection  that  more 
than  seven  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  the  Metropolis  and  all  the  cities 
and  great  centres  of  industry,  are  still  exposed  to  a  mortality  which  is  not 
inherent  in  their  nature,  but  is  due  to  the  artificial  circumstances  in  which 
they  arc  placed.  The  waters,  the  sewers,  the  soils,  the  churchyards,  the 
•houses,  emit  poisons.  To  every  10  natural  deaths,  4  violent  deaths — deaths 
from  these  poisonous  exhalations — are  superadded.” 

The  marriages  are  returned  by  more  than  12,000  churches  or  chapels, 
2869  registered  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  623  superintendent  registrars’  offices.  The  results  are  given  collec¬ 
tively,  and  in  groups  showing  the  special  movement  of  particular  districts. 
It  is  noteworthy,  that  the  average  increase  of  marriages  invariably  accom¬ 
panies  prosperity,  and  the  average  decrease  attends  a  reverse  of  prosperity 
in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  :  the  remarkable  exception  of 
agricultural  Lincolnshire  may  be  held  to  prove  the  general  rule — 

“  The  marriages  in  all  England  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1850,  were 
39,018.  The  numbers  in  the  spring  quarter  declined  rapidly  from  1846  to 
1848,  and  rose  still  more  rapidly  up  to  1850  ;  thus  following  and  portray¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  country.  London,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  the  West  Ri¬ 
ding  of  Yorkshire,  and  South  Wales,  presented  the  greatest  fluctuations,  and 
the  greatest  increase  of  marriages  in  the  June  quarter  1850.  The  marriages 
increased  in  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Buckingham  ;  in  Essex  and  Suffolk 
■the  marriages  declined,  as  they  did  also  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  ;  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire — the  coal  and  iron  re¬ 
gions — the  marriages  increased  ;  they  increased  also  in  Leicestershire,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire — the  seats  of  the  thread,  lace,  and  other 
manufactures.  In  the  great  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln  the  fluctuation 
was  ill  an  opposite  direction  ;  the  marriages  rose  from  June  1846  to  June 
1848,  and  then  declined.  In  the  East  and  North  Ridings,  Durham, 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  North  Wales,  the  marriages  increased  in  1850.  The  marriages  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth  declined  ;  in  Bristol  and  Cheltenham  they  increased ; 
in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  (the  Potteries,)  in  Coventry,  and  in  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  the  increase  was  considerable.  It  was  still  greater 
in  Leeds  ;  Halifax  and  Sheffield  shared  in  the  general  advance.  Hull, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Salisbury — where  cholera  was  exceedingly  fatal  in 
1849 — have  little  more  than  the  average  marriages.” 

Of  births,  146,970  were  registered. 

“  The  births  are  invariably  more  numerous  in  the  first  and  second  than  in 
•the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year  ;  and  they  are  in  the  last  fewer  by 
$,757  than  in  the  previous  June  quarter  :  the  number  and  the  proportion 
to  the  population  are,  however,  greater  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarters  since  1839.  The  increase  of  births  is  greatest  in  London, 
in  the  West  Midland  Counties,  and  in  the  Northwestern  Counties,  Cheshire, 
and  Lancashire.” 

The  bearing  of  these  details  on  the  statistics  of  our  population,  is  thus 
shown — • 

“  The  excess  of  births  registered  over  deaths  in  the  quarter  was  60,926; 
which,  if  all  the  births  were  registered,  would  be  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population.  In  the  same  time,  53,703  emigrants  sailed  from  three  ports  of 
England;  1394  from  Plymouth,  7684  from  London,  and  44,625  from  Liver¬ 
pool.  This  leaves  a  narrow  margin  for  the  increase  of  population  ;  but  many 
of  the  emigrants  entered  at  the  English  ports  are  from  Ireland,  which  has 
been  for  many  years  diffusing  a  stream  of  natives  over  England  as  well  as 
America.  The  progress  of  the  whole  fixed  and  moving  population  of  the 
country  can  only  be  determined  accurately  from  a  comparison  of  the  returns 
of  births  and  deaths,  of  emigrants  and  immigrants,  with  periodical  enumera¬ 
tions.” 


Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  sends  to  a  morning  paper  a  contradiction  of 
the  pro  vine  ial  report  that  he  has  “  lost  the  use  of  both  his  ears,  and  been  in 
a  very  desponding  way  ever  since.”  “  Permit  me  to  inform  you,”  says  Sir 
Edward,  with  sarcastic  facetiousness,  “that  I  have  as  much  {he  use  of  my 
ears  as  ever  I  had ;  and,  if  I  am  in  a  desponding  way,  (which  I  am  not  my¬ 
self  aware  of,)  it  must  be  rather  owing  to  the  use  of  my  hearing  than  to  any 
loss  of  that  faculty,  since  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  average  quality  of 
talk  (and  the  rumour  in  question  is  perhaps  a  fair  specimen  of  it)  pos¬ 


sesses  much  that  is  calculated  to  cheer  the  animal  spirits,  or  contribute  to 
intellectual  enjoyment — I  should  rather  say  the  contrary.” 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
Bombay  steam  fund  have  presented  the  widow  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Wag- 
horn,  through  their  agents  in  this  country,  with  a  Government  annuity  of 
251.  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  out  of  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the 
fund  in  their  hands.  This  fund  was  constituted  by  the  proceeds  of  a  public 
subscription  at  Bombay,  in  1833,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  steam  communication  with  England;  and  the  amount  raised  has  been 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  that  design.  The  sta¬ 
tion-houses  for  the  overland  route  across  the  Desert  were  constructed  by 
these  means. —  Times.  [The  memory  of  her  husband  now  deservedly  insures 
to  Mrs.  Wagliorn  three  pensions — all  of  them  very  moderate  ones;  one  from 
the  Crown,  one  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  one  above  mentioned.] 


“  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  approbation  of  bis  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,”  proposes,  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  “  to  give  a  prize  or  prizes  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best 
essay  or  essays  on  the  following  subject 

“  In  what  manner  the  union  of  all  nations,  at  the  Grand  Exhibition  in  1851,  may 
be  made  the  most  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  in  promoting  the  moral  welfare  of 
mankind.” 

He  is  “  anxious,  previously  to  the  final  arrangements,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  public  mind,”  and  would  be  extremely 
obliged  by  any  suggestions  from  the  editor  or  the  correspondents  of  the  jour- 
:  nal,  to  enable  him  to  present  the  proposition  before  the  public  in  a  form  most 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  a  letter  describing  the  pro¬ 
bable  extent  to  which  our  scientific  instrument-makers  will  enter  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Hyde  Park  Show,  next  year,  announces  a  remarkable  inven- 
!  tion.  “  We  have  even  an  eminent  engineer  in  Lancashire,  famed  for  the 
vastness  and  colossal  proportions  of  his  wondrous  works,  devoting  his  mind 
and  energy  to  the  production  of  such  an  instrument  as  will  far  outstep  our 
imagination  or  sight, — such  a  machine  as  shall  in  a  moment  detect  the  yet 
unknown  inaccuracy  of  our  most  perfect  national  scales ;  which  shall  show 
by  one  sensitive  touch  how  the  devoted  labour,  the  painful  sight,  and  the 
unceasing  study  of  years  in  obtaining  accuracy  of  division,  have  been  misap¬ 
plied.  This  machine  will  quickly,  palpably,  and  satisfactorily  show  to  ns  a 
difference  of  the  70,000th  of  an  inch,  and  will  give  us  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  scales  of  precisely  equal  length  [with  each  other].” 

At  the  Cranbroolc  agricultural  meeting,  Mr.  T.  L.  Hodges,  the  Member  for 
West  Kent,  stated  a  circumstance  of  some  interest  with  reference  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851.  He  said,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  proposed  National  Exhibition  of  1851,  one  thing  was  certain, 
that  the  preparations  for  it  had  done  much  towards  keeping  up  the  price 
of  hops.  The  brewers  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood  had  largely 
speculated  on  its  probable  requirements,  and  had  very  greatly  increased  their 
usual  manufacture  of  beer,  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  very  large  number  of 
persons  wrho  would  undoubtedly  congregate  in  the  Metropolis  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  of  the  world.  These  preparations  had  pre¬ 
vented  that  depression  which  the  forcing  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  the 
present  year’s  growth  at  once  upon  the  market  would  probably  have  caused. 

I  — Dover  Telegraph. 


The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  have  fined  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
Railway  1007.  for  overcharges  on  Parliamentary  or  third-class  passengers, 
besides  taxing  the  whole  of  the  money  paid  by  the  passengers  at  the  rate  of 
live  per  cent,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  by  first  and  second  class  passengers. 
Similar  overcharges  made  by  the  Stirlingshire  Midland  Junction  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  under  the  General  Railway  Act. 

The  Boston  Transcript  [U’rited  States  paper]  suggests,  on  the  authority 
of  a  correspondent,  “that  a  line  of  first-class  packets  will  agree,  provided  100 
passengers  can  be  obtained,  to  furnish  a  passage  to  Liverpool  and  back,  with 
good  accommodation  and  excellent  fare,  for  60  dollars  each  passenger — to 
leave  Boston  about  the  middle  of  May  next,  and  to  sail  on  the  return  about 
the  1st  of  August.  It  is  stated  that  the  trip  can  be  made,  including  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  three  weeks’  residence  in  London  and  three  weeks  devoted  to  ex¬ 
cursions  in  various  parts  of  England,  at  a  cost  of  100  dollars.” 

The  smokers  of  Glasgow  are  threatened  with  a  double  calamity — increase 
of  the  price  of  tobacco,  and  a  dearth  of  pipes.  The  crop  in  Virginia  is  only 
a  third  of  the  average ;  and  the  pipe-makers  of  Glasgow  have  unanimously 
“  struck  ”  to  resist  a  reduction  of  wages. 


Another  emigrant-ship  has  been  wrecked  on  the  Gunfleet  Sands..  The 
bark  Johana  Friedrich  left  Bremen  with  one  hundred  and  forty  emigrants 
on  board,  and  a  crew  of  sixteen.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday  week,  the 
Gunfleet  lights  were  sighted ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  South  Foreland 
lights  ;  the  ship  was  steered  accordingly,  and  at  nine  o’clock  struck  on  the 
sands.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy.  Attempts  were  made  to  get  the 
vessel  oft',  by  cutting  away  the  masts  and  otherwise  lightening  her ;  but  in 
vain  ;  there  was  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  The  master,  who  behaved 
admirably,  had  ropes  fastened  from  side  to  side  of  the  deck,  to  which  the 
people  clung  during  the  night.  The  ship  was  momently  expected  to  go  to 
pieces,  but  it  stood  firm  for  a  time.  On  Friday  morning,  several  smacks  ap¬ 
proached,  and  the  tide  having  fallen,  the  people  waded  to  the  smacks:,  all 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  saved.  The  master  and  two  mates  remained 
by  the  wreck  till  the  afternoon,  when  it  broke  up.  Most  of  the  poor  emi¬ 
grants  were  landed  at  Harwich,  and  a  few  at  Colchester  and  Brightlingsea. 
The  Bremen  Vice-Consuls  at  Harwich,  Messrs.  Billingsley  and  Co.,  paid  every 
attention  to  them. 

The  brig  Cumberland,  of  Newcastle,  has  been  wrecked  at  Kilnsea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber.  When  the  vessel  struck,  the  master  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned  ;  the  rest  of  the  men,  eight  in  number,  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  rigging.  The  Spurn  life-boat  went  to  their  assistance, 
and  four  were  got  to  land.  On  a  second  trip,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  one  of 
the  Spurn  boatmen,  John  Barnston,  perished;  the  rest  managed  to  regain 
the  shore.  The  four  men  in  the  Cumberland  had  to  pass  the  night  clinging 
to  the  rigging ;  but  next  day  they  were  got  to  shore,  by  means  of  lines 
thrown  to  them  with  rockets. 


A  respected  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a  verbal  inaccuracy  in 
our  last  number— 

“In  your  last  number,  when  speaking  of  the  late  Rapal  appointments  to 
English  sees,  you  have  fallen  into  error  (having  apparently  followed  the 
Times)  in  speaking  of  the  Anglican  sees  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  There  is 
no  English  see  at  Malta.  The  seat  and  title  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  Gibraltar ;  which  place  was  selected  principally  because 
there  was  already  a  Romish  Bishop  of  Malta.  I  conceive  that  one  of  the 
chief  objections  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Romish  Bishops 
into  this  country  is,  that  whenever  in  future  the  Anglican  Church  wishes 
to  extend  her  Episcopate  in  this  country,  she  will  find  it  an  obstacle  that 
her  principal  towns  have  been  preoccupied  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.” 
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POSTSCRIPT.  Saturday. 

Some  space  is  occupied  in  the  columns  of  the  journals  this  morning 
hy  “protests  against  Popery,”  and  “Protestant  demonstrations.”  In 
London,  a  deputation  from  the  clergy  presented  yesterday  the  address 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  aggregate  meeting  of  their  body  at  Sion  Col¬ 
lege,  and  which  appears  in  our  Metropolitan  columns.  The  Bishop  of 
London  expressed  an  entire  concurrence  in  the  principles  of  the  address : 

“  it  was  so  important,  however,  that  he  would  rather  abstain  at  present 
from  making  any  formal  reply.”  The  parishioners  of  Limehouse — that 
is  to  say,  “sixty  or  seventy”  of  its  most  respectable  inhabitants;  ■ 
“  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  ” — met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Beverend  G.  Boberts,  and  after  stimulating  speeches 
resolved  that  they  view  the  Papal  encroachment  with  the  utmost  “  con¬ 
sternation  and  alarm,” 

In  the  provinces,  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Liverpool 
have  waited  on  Dr.  M‘Neile,  and  “asked  his  opinion”  ;  and  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  “  highly  indignant  ”  :  Dr.  Ilook  of  Leeds  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  of  his  deanery,  to  consider  an  address  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese;  and” the  Gloucester  Church  Union  has  “set  forth  its 
solemn  protest  against  this  invasion  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  George  Anthony  Denison  writes  to  the  Morning  , 
Tost  a  letter  containing  these  passages — 

“  But  when  the  Church  of  Borne  makes  a  move,  which  is,  after  all,  simply 
one  means  of  carrying  out  principles  which  she  has  never  disavowed,  we  are  1 
called  upon  to  rise  as  one  man  to  defeat  it.  Now  all  this  is  surely  very  unreal 
and  very  foolish.  *  *  *  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  danger  of  the  Church 
of  England  does  not  lie  hi  Borne  or  her  aggressions,  but  in  attempts  to  su¬ 
persede  her  Catholic  character,  and  to  bring  into  its  place  indifferentism  and 
latitudinarianism ;  in  other  words,  the  danger  lies  in  the  aggressions  of  the 
civil  power.  Rome  is  formidable  only  in  the  exact  proportion  that  the 
Church  of  England  allows  herself  to  be  denuded  of  her  Catholic  character  by 
the  State  of  England.  *  *  *  Let  the  Church  of  England  make  good  her  own 
Catholic  position  in  the  face  of  the  State,  and  in  her  corporate  capacity  bear 
witness  to  and  maintain  ‘the  faith’ — neither  of  which  tilings  she  is  doing  1 
now — and  she  need  not  be  alarmed  by  anything  that  Borne  may  attempt, 
here  or  elsewhere.” 

The  Oxford  University  Commission  has  held  several  sittings  this  week,  J 
in  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  sit-  ' 
ting  yesterday,  the  Commissioners  present  were  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  and  Mr.  Liddell ;  and  Mr.  j 
A.  P.  Stanley  attended  as  Secretary. 

It  is  stated,  and  with  such  appearance  of  probability  that  the  Standard 
“  would  willingly  disbelieve  it,”  that  a  proposal,  dictated  in  a  hostile 
spirit  to  the  Commission,  has  been  negatived  at  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  eight;  and  that  “several  favourable  answers, 
expressing  a  readiness  to  show  respect  to  her  Majesty’s  Commission,  have 
already  been  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.” 

The  National  Public  School  Association  held  a  first  meeting  yesterday, 
at  Manchester,  the  place  of  its  birth  as  a  provincial  body,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
made  a  speech  of  missionary  energy  in  promotion  of  its  extended  aims. 
A  particular  feature  of  his  speech  was  the  correction  which  he  made  of  a 
statement  by  another  speaker,  that  by  the  plan  of  this  society  the  Bible 
woidd  be  excluded  from  the  schools — 

His  understanding  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  will  not  compel  the  scholars  to  ' 
read  the  Bible  when  doing  so  would  be  opposed  to  the  conscientious  con-  ] 
victions  of  their  parents ;  but  where  all  parties  are  desirous  of  having  it  read  , 
—as  in  rural  parishes,  where  there  is  not  a  single  Dissenter — he  would  not 
be  a  party  to  excluding  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  This  religious  feature  ho 
much  insisted  on  :  he  desired  to  identify  the  Association  with  the  New  Eng-  } 
land  system  of  education,  and  to  say,  “We  want  this”  ;  because,  whatever  test 
you  go  by,  New  England  is  par  excellence  a  religious  community — a  more 
religious  community  than  any  Protestant  community  in  Europe. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Somersetshire  County  Protectionist  and  . 
Conservative  Association,  “  held  this  week,”  Mr.  W.  Miles  and  Sir 
Alexander  Hood  sent  up  some  political  balloons  of  discovery  for  their  party. 

Mr.  Miles  recalled  the  words  of  his  lamented  friend  Lord  George  Ben-  ' 
tinck,  addressed  to  him  a  year  after  the  passing  of  the  act  abolishing  pro¬ 
tective  duties  :  “  He  stated  wThat  he  supposed  to  be  the  hopelessness  of  again  [ 
looking  forward  to  a  return  of  protective  duties  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought,  the  support  which,  after  a  period  had  elapsed,  import-duties  for  the 
sake  of  a  revenue  would  gain  throughout  the  country,  would  be  very  great.”  j 
Mr.  Miles  asked  his  farmer  hearers  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  see,  for  instance,  what  6s.  duty  on  wheat  would  do :  a  move  must  1 
be  made  in  Parliament  next  year  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  if  he  saw  no  ! 
power  of  regaining  protection,  he  was  for  gaining,  as  well  as  they  could,  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation.  Ilis  own  opinion,  however,  was  put  forward  without 
any  consultation  with  Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  Alexander  Hood  admitted  that  what  the  landlord  is  losing  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  gaining  in  diminution  of  pauperism  and  crime.  He  advised  them 
to  attack  the  Ministry  in  a  vulnerable  point,  by  requiring  a  reduction  of 
their  salaries  and  those  of  their  ambassadors. 

Several  speakers  advised  exclusive  dealing  with  towns  v'hich  return 
Protectionist  Members.  Votes  of  confidence  in  the  Members  present — - 
Mr.  Miles,  Sir  A.  Hood,  and  Mr.  Moody — were  passed. 

The  Times  of  this  morning  adds  important  supplementary  information 
to  what  was  afforded  by  M.  Badowitz’s  despatch  in  yesterday’s  Daily 
Mews.  The  Confederation  had  come  to  resolutions  even  more  vigorous 
and  conclusive  than  those  of  Prussia. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  says  the  'Times,  the  Confederation  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  following  effect — “It  was  agreed,  in  the  first  place,  to  declare  at 
once  to  the  Stadtholderate  at  Kiel,  as  the  chief  existing  authority  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein,  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Diet  not  to  tolerate  further 
hostilities,  and  that  the  Stadtholderate  should  take  care  to  prevent  any  fresh 
aggression  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Holstein  forces  should  be  withdrawn  I 
South  of  the  Eyder,  that  two-thirds  of  them  should  be  disbanded,  and  that 
this  intimation  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Stadtholderate  in  proper  form  by  j 
the  legation  of  the  presiding  Federal  Power.  It  was  further  agreed  to  in¬ 
timate  to  the  Court  of  Denmark,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  no  military 
measure  should  be  employed  by  the  Danes  against  Holstein ;  but  that  upon  the 
contemplated  reduction  of  the  army  of  the  Stadtholderate  being  effected,  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  the  Danish  army  in  the  South  of  Schleswig  should 
take  place.  To  effect  these  objects,  a  Federal  Commission  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  the  Hanoverian  Government  was  to  designate  a  fit  person  to 
conduct  the  proceedings,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Diet.  In 
case  of  further  difficulty,  suitable  means  of  execution  were  to  be  provided  ; 
and  although  these  were  not  expressly  designated  in  the  minute  of  the  26th 
of  October,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  w'ould  consist  in  a  Federal 


army  of  30,000  men,  of  which  one-third  might  be  Austrian  troops,  and  this 
corps  would  occupy  Holstein.” 

The  following  despatch,  dated  Berlin,  the  30th  October,  appears  in  the 
Kulner  Zeitung — Information  has  been  received  from  Warsaw,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Prussian  proposals  have  been  peremptorily  declined. 
Denmark,  too,  is  not  likely  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  a  Danish  and 
German  Commission  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  Danish  question.” 

From  Kiel  there  is  news  that  “  the  Staathalterschaft  had  accepted 
the  proposition  of  Prussia  to  suspend  hostilities  with  Denmark,  only  on 
certain  conditions.” 

Four  or  five  of  the  Paris  papers  of  Thursday  assert  positively,  that 
General  Neumayer  had  declined  to  accept  the  superior  command  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Military  Divisions,  to  which  he  had  been 
gazetted  in  the  Moniteur  ;  but  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that 
General  Changarnier  had  sent  twice  to  General  Neumayer,  entreating 
him  to  accept  the  post.  Of  course,  if  General  Changarnier  was  sincere, 
his  desire  would  prevail  with  General  Neumayer. 

The  morning  papers  announce  the  death  of  Lord  Bancliffe,  at  his  seat, 
Bunny  Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  yesterday  morning.  George  Augustus  Henry 
Anne  Parkins,  Baron  Bancliffe  in  the  Hash  Peerage,  and  an  English  Baronet, 
was  born  in  1785  ;  he  became  Baron  in  1800  ;  and  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Mary  Forbes,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  in  1807.  Lord  and  Lady 
Bancliffe  separated  some  years  ago,  and  her  Ladyship  has  lived  in  France. 
Lord  Bancliffe  has  left  most  of  his  large  personal  property  to  Mrs.  Burt,  “  who 
for  about  twenty  years  has  been  living  upon  very  intimate  terms  with  him.” 
The  barony  is  extinct ;  the  baronetcy  falls  to  Mr.  Thomas  Parkyns,  of  Bud- 
dington,  near  Nottingham  ;  the  entailed  property  goes  to  Lord  Bancliffe’s 
nephew,  Sir  Bichard  Levinge,  of  Knockdrin  Castle,  Ireland.  In  early  life 
Lord  Bancliffe  was  a  “  Whig  and  something  more  ”  ;  but  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  latter  years  it  is  said  that  he  became  a  Protectionist. 

The  house  of  the  West  Surrey  Bank  at  Epsom — that  of  Messrs.  Mangles, 
brothers — w  as  broken  into  on  Thursday  night  by  burglars.  A  next-door 
neighbour  raised  an  alarm  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  burglars  escaped: 
but  within  two  hours  a  constable  of  the  regular  Police-force  had  captured 
them  at  the  outskirts  of  Epsom,  on  his  own  suspicion  of  their  appearance, 
and  had  safely  lodged  them  at  Ms  station.  Their  names  are  George  Boberts 
and  Charles  Dowe.  They  got  nothing  of  value  from  the  bank. 

The  Guildford  Magistrates  yesterday  committed  Smith,  Levi  Harw'ood,  and 
Jones,  for  trial  as  burglais  and  murderers  in  the  Frimley  case  :  Samuel  Har¬ 
wood,  against  whom  there  was  a  tittle  of  additional  evidence  yesterday,  was 
remanded. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Stock  Exchange,  Thursday  Afternoon. 

Friday  will  be  kept  as  a  holy  day  at  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  our  preliminary 
report  of  the  week’s  proceedings  must  consequently  close  this  afternoon.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  English  Funds  has  not  exceeded  5  percent;  the  market 
varying  as  the  rumours  of  the  hour  were  of  a  peaceful  or  a  warlike  com¬ 
plexion.  The  extreme  quotations  of  Consols  have  been  96|  and  97J  ;  and 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  week’s  business  has  been  to  establish  the  closing 
price  for  Account  at  96g  97  ;  the  same  as  on  Saturday  last.  There  appears  to 
be  a  disposition  among  the  large  capitalists  to  sell  Stock,  and  it  has  been 
brought  to  market  in  quantities  too  large  for  the  absorbent  powers  of  the 
Sinking-fund  and  the  small  investers.  There  is  consequently  a  considerable 
amount  pressing  upon  the  market  ;  and  money  is  rather  more  in  demand 
than  it  lias  been,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  when  it  is  easily  obtainable 
upon  the  security  of  English  Stock  at  an  interest  of  from  2  to  2|  per  cent. 

The  Foreign  Market  has  been  in  a  state  of  almost  positive  tranquillity ; 
but  prices  are  generally  lower.  Peruvian  Stock  is  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  and  is  today  about  2  per  cent  above  the  lowest  quotations. 
Mexican  Stock  is  from  j  to  §  per  cent  lower.  The  Northern  European  and 
Dutch  Stocks  are  also  less  in  demand,  at  lower  rates ;  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  the  English  Funds  decline.  Scarcely  any  transactions  of  importance 
have  occurred  in  this  department. 

Bailway  Shares  are  all  lower.  The  fluctuations  of  this  class  of  security 
depend  materially  upon  those  of  the  English  Funds ;  and  although  on  some 
days  an  appearance  of  firmness  has  been  given  to  the  various  markets,  and 
a  tendency  to  improvement  been  apparent,  the  result  of  the  week’s  business 
has  been  to  establish  the  closing  quotations  of  this  afternoon  from  17.  to  21. 
below  those  of  Saturday  for  all  the  more  important  Shares,  and  at  a  propor¬ 
tional  depression  for  the  lesser  variety.  Some  considerable  transactions  have 
occurred  in  the  Shares  of  the  Northern  of  France  Bailway  ;  but,  after  an 
insignificant  fluctuation,  the  closing  prices  of  this  afternoo  1  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Saturday. 

Many  remarks  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Mining  Exchange,  and  very  recently^  a  public  meeting  was  con¬ 
vened  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  effecting  that  object.  The  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Field,  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  mining  affairs  are  of  the  first  order.  The  impediment  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  particular  mines.  Mr. 
Field  proposes  to  remedy  the  evil  by  appointing  an  agent :  but  unless  such 
agent  be  well  paid,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  faithful  reports  from  him ; 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  capitalists  interested  in  mining  affairs  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  for  the  engagement  of  an  efficient  agent  at  a  liberal  salary. 
There  is  no  lack  of  either  capital  or  enterprise  among  the  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  ;  and  if  the  traffic  in  mining  shares  be  not  largely  carried 
on  in  that  establishment,  it  is  because  the  fluctuating  value  of  this  kind  of 
property  prevents  anything  like  -what  is  technically  termed  jobbing  in  it. 
Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  w  ho  formed  the  meeting  the  other  day,  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  though  they  may  erect  or  hire  a  building  and  write  over  the 
door  “  Mining  Exchange,”  they  will  find  the  same  difficulty  in  buying  and 
selling  mining  shares  that  they  now  experience,  though  both  processes  may 
to  some  extent  be  simplified  by  the  readier  access  that  buyers  and  sellers  will 
thus  obtain  to  each  other. 


Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  Funds  opened  at  an  advance  of  j  per  cent  upon  the  closing 
prices  of  Thursday,  the  first  price  of  Consols  both  for  Money  and  Account 
being  97g  j;  at  which  quotation  the  market  is  firm,  with  but  little  doin 
The  only  change  in  the  Foreign  Market  is  in  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Bonds, 
both  of  which  are  higher.  Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  in  the  Share 
Market,  where  the  quotations  of  Thursday  are  supported,  with  an  evident 
tendency  to  improvement. 


1 

I 


3  per  Cent  Consols . .  97 

Ditto  for  Account  . .  9r 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  9G 

3j  per  Cents .  98 

Long  Annuities  .  . 7 

Bank  Stock .  211  12 

Exchequer  Bills . . . 66  69  pm. 

India  Stock .  — — 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents  . .  89  91 

Belgian  4$  per  Cents .  90  2 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  99  101 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  75  77 

Dutch  2,1  per  Cents .  57  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  88  9 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . .  31J  i\ 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents  .  80.;  1 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  j  4^ 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  86  88 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  110 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  181 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  38f  9j 

Venezuela . . .  32  3 


Nor  ember  2,  1850.] 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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At  the  Ilaymarkct,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Macready  resumed  his  series  of 
farewell  performances,  which  commenced  a  year  ago,  but  which  has  been 
severed  into  two  portions  by  a  long  gap,  extending  from  Christmas  to  the 
present  week.  As  when  certain  polypi  are  cut  in  half  each  becomes  a 
perfect  polypus  in  itself,  so  does  this  series  thrive  by  dichotomy,  and  Mr. 
Macready’s  performances  during  this  week  have  filled  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  to  suffocation.  With  any  other  actor  this  sort  of  extended  fare¬ 
well  would  wear  out  the  excitement  it  first  produced,  but  with  Mr. 
Macready  the  case  is  different.  So  long  has  he  held  the  first  post  in  his 
profession,  and  so  nobly  laboured  in  the  cause  of  the  drama,  that,  with 
him,  anything  like  a  return  after  a  temporary  absence  is  sure  to  bo 
honoured  with  a  popular  demonstration.  This  week  he  has  appeared  in 
the  well-known  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  and  the  less  familial' 
One,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  of  Shylock.  Let  us  add,  that  this  lessusual 
part  is  also  one  of  the  least  effective.  There  is  plenty'  of  intellect  about 
it,  but  it  lacks  intensive  force. 

The  public  is  a  strange  being,  whose  actions  it  is  impossible  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  any  plausible  system.  By  a  very  legitimate  process  of  induc¬ 
tion,  an  attendant  of  English  theatres  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
might  almost  have  concluded  that  the  art  of  hissing  had  become  obsolete. 
We  have  had  long  dull  stories  of  well-dressed  rakes  with  bad  hearts  and 
empty  skulls ;  and  their  exploits  have  been  not  only  endured,  but  ho¬ 
noured  with  plaudits  and  “  calls.”  At  last,  a  piece  by  Mr.  Bourcicault, 
with  something  like  humorous  writing,  frill  of  practical  drollery,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  acted,  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  the  universally-t  lerating 
public  begins  to — hiss !  The  tale — which  relates  to  a  set  of  lax  indivi¬ 
duals,  living  together  in  a  sort  of  lodging-house  communism,  and  taken  in 
by  an  Irish  scamp,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  California,  and 
who  is  a  greater  vagabond  than  themselves — is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  vul¬ 
gar  ;  but  who  would  not  prefer  the  jokes,  songs,  and  dances  of  these  light¬ 
hearted  Parias,  to  the  sombre  gallantries  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu¬ 
guese  aristocrats,  with  which  we  have  of  late  been  deluged.  The  name 
of  the  novelty  is  The  Irish  Diamond,  and  the  principal  actor  is  Mr. 
Hudson. 

An  approved  recipe  for  obtaining  popular  favour  at  theAdelphi  Theatre, 
is  to  dress  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  male  attire.  Uniforms,  military 
and  naval,  have  done  service,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  glittering 
allurements  of  scale  armour.  The  last  piece  produced  with  a  view  to  a 
disguising  of  this  sort  is  a  tolerably  smart  farce,  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
called  The  School  for  Tigers.  Hero  the  female  beauties  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  represent  that  peculiar  breed  of  male  domestics  which  borrows  its 
name  from  the  most  ferocious  of  quadrupeds ;  and  the  focus  which  assem¬ 
bles  them  together  is  an  old  retired  coachman,  who  keeps  a  tiger-class. 
Plot  there  is  scarcely  any,  and  if  there  were  none  at  all  it  would  be  still 
better;  for  while  the  exhibition  of  the  pedagogue's  establishment  is 
amusing,  the  story  acts  as  an  inconvenient  drag.  Mr.  Wright’s  pomp  as 
the  old  coachman  is  excellent ;  still  more  remarkable  is  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  goodhumoured  country  boy,  as  yet  only  semi-polished,  by  Miss 
Woolgar. 

The  appearance  last  night  of  the  choristers  of  the  Berlin  Chapel-royal, 
with  their  director,  KapelmeisterNeidhardt,  at  their  head,  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  “  National  Concerts,”  of  which,  in  truth,  they  stood  much  in  need. 
The  announcement  of  the  celebrated  Berliners  drew  the  largest  audience 
that  has  been  assembled  since  the  first  night ;  and  their  performances,  at 
once  so  novel  and  so  perfect,  appeared  to  create  astonishment  as  much  as 
pleasure.  These  singers  form  the  choir  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s  Lutheran 
Chapel,  where  no  instrument — not  oven  an  organ — is  used  ;  and  the  pieces 
they  sang  last  night  were  hymns  used  in  the  course  of  the  service.  The  cho¬ 
rus  was  announced  as  being  fifty  strong  :  the  number  present  last  night 
did  not,  we  think,  exceed  forty,  men  and  boys, — a  mere  handful  compared 
to  the  choral  hosts  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  infinitely  surpassing  in  real 
power  and  grandeur  of  effect  the  largest  masses  ever  assembled  at  anjr  of 
our  great  music-meetings.  The  ecclesiastical  pieces — severe,  solemn,  and 
destitute  of  that  rhythmical  air  which  catches  the  general  ear — might 
have  been  thought  ill-fitted  for  a  popular  concert ;  but  there  is  a  magic 
in  the  harmony  of  human  voices,  pure  and  unminglcd  with  other  sounds, 
which  has  a  power  beyond  all  other  music.  The  strains,  swelling  and 
dying  away  with  a  delicacy  quite  indescribable,  seemed  to  proceed  from 
one  voice.  The  harmony  had  tho  unity  of  organ  diapasons,  with  the 
vitality  which  no  instrumental  sounds  possess.  The  feelings  of  the 
audience  were  evinced  by  the  deep  silence  with  which  they  listened,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  applauded  every  piece.  The  singing  of 
“Rule  Britannia”  and  “  God  save  the  Queen”  raised  the  excitement  to 
cestacy.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  these  exquisite  performances 
will  be  permanently  attractive. 

31  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  31st  October  lSdO. 

Sir — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your  notice  of  my  drama,  produced 
last  week  at  the  Haymarket  under  the  title  of  “  The  Husband  of  my  Heart.” 
It  is  not  another  version  of  Messrs.  Labege  and  Ballard's  vaudeville  La 
Bouqueticrc  du  Marche  des  Innocents,  the  original  of  Mr.  Blanche’s  “  Pride 
of  the  Market,”  but  a  free  adaptation  of  Messrs.  Angier  and  Salvat’s  comedie 
vaudeville,  Duchesse  ct  Poissardc. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Charles  Selby. 

[Mr.  Selby  is  welcome  to  his  explanation ;  but  his  correction  does  not  apply 
to  our  notice,  which  was  guiltless  of  the  mistake — we  only  said  that  his 
piece  “  reminds  us”  of  the  other.] 

SALE  OF  OLD  PICTURES. 

We  were  invited  to  view  a  small  collection  of  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters,  at  No.  9  Great  Stanhope  Street,  which  are  to  be  sold  next  week 
by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Son ;  and  though  the  rooms  of  a  modern  house 
afford  a  very  unfavourable  light  for  seeing  pictures,  some  of  the  works 
that  were  visible  appeared  to  be  good  specimens  of  the  respective  masters. 
Those  which  struck  us  as  the  best  were  examples  of  Berghem,  Both, 
Canaletti,  Ruysdael,  Vcmct,  and  W.  Vandcvelde ;  and  a  large  landscape 
with  figures  and  buildings — a  view  of  Kdnigstem,  on  the  Elbe — by  Ber¬ 
nardo  Canaletti,  is  a  very  fine  work  by  that  unappreciated  painter.  The 
best  pictures,  however,  are  gencraBy  those  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
school,  and  the  more  modem  Italian  painters :  there  are  also  a  pair  of 
W  ilsons,  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  Wright  of  Derby.  Most  of  the 
pictures  seem  in  good  preservation,  and,  if  dirt  be  a  test,  uncleaned  ;  and 
the  whole  has  an  air  of  genuineness. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


TRINCE  ALBERT  AT  YORE. 

If  the  banquet  at  York  was  remarkable  for  bringing  together  the 
institutions  of  royalty  and  municipal  government,  in  the  persons  of 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Mayors  who  jointly  acted  as  host  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exposition, 
the  Prince’s  speech  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  rapid  glance  at 
the  striking  industrial  effort,  and  its  retrospective  criticism  on  the 
character  of  a  departed  statesman.  Perhaps  the  display  which 
will  make  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the  Park  a  sort  of  utilitarian 
fairy  pageant,  is  its  departure  from  the  English  character  of  re¬ 
serve  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  this  preliminary  assemblage  pre¬ 
sented  some  of  our  institutions  in  the  most  favourable  aspect.  The 
person  next  the  Throne,  second  of  the  Royal  Eamily,  took  his 
place  as  a  public  officer  volunteering  a  troublesome  round  of 
duties  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  the  country.  Tho  public  would 
perceive  in  the  Prince,  acting  at  that  businesslike  board  of  fes¬ 
tivity,  not  only  a  gentleman  who  adorns  his  station  with  singular 
propriety  and  good  taste,  hut  also  one  who  lends  to  royalty  the 
most  tangible  functions  of  utility.  In  Prince  Albert  tire  public 
recognizes  not  only  a  decorous  but  a  useful  servant,  whose  exalta¬ 
tion  only  enables  him  with  an  unaffected  gracefulness  to  court  the 
suffrages  of  the  country  by  active  suit  and  service.  The  public 
has  learned  to  feel,  that  if  the  Prince  were  removed  from  us  we 
should  miss  one  of  the  least  obtrusive  hut  most  useful  of  our 
public  men. 

Without  obtruding  any  outlandish  innovation  upon  the  country 
into  which  he  has  wedded,  Prince  Albert  has  certainly  taken  no 
small  share  in  promoting  a  new  spirit,  which  corrects  many  narrrow 
notions  of  the  English  people.  A  pupil  of  German  philosophy,  he ' 
lends  an  exaltation  of  purpose  and  a  breadth  of  feeling  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  practical  affairs,  which  exalts  the  common  and  reunites  the 
useful  to  the  beautiful.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  mood  suited 
perhaps  to  his  temperament,  and  certainly  well  suited  to  his 
peculiar  position,  he  awaits  to  catch  the  prevailing  idea  spon¬ 
taneously  arising  among  his  English  countrymen,  and  rather 
to  impart  additional  vitality  to  that  English  idea  than  to 
confuse  it  with  strange  associates.  He  has  never  made  a 
speech  in  public  on  any  oceasiou  of  mark  without  suggest¬ 
ing  matter  for  useful  thought ;  and  the  tone  of  his  speeches  al¬ 
ways  combines  the  conservative  with  the  progressive.  It  has 
been  presumed  by  the  detracting  jade  Rumour,  that  the  Prince’s 
speeches  are  composed  for  him  ; — they  were  too  good  for  a  prince  ! 
But  there  is  an  individuality  about  them  which  stamps  their 
real  authorship.  Either  they  are  composed  by  Prince  Albert  him¬ 
self,  or  there  is  some  individual,  totally  unknown,  wdio  is  singu¬ 
larly  gifted  with  the  power  of  making  precisely  the  compositions 
that  the  Prince  can  deliver  with  the  greatest  facility  and  ease  on 
very  diversified  occasions  ;  and  the  Prince  himself  must  he  endowed 
with  a  facility  of  delivering  other  men’s  ideas  in  a  spontaneous 
fashion,  far  more  improbable  than  good  composition  in  a  prince. 
There  have  been  good  authors  among  the  royal  classes  before  now7. 

Perhaps  it  was  partaking  in  some  degree  of  a  bystander’s  posi¬ 
tion,  with  his  philosophical  training,  that  enabled  Prince  Albert 
to  form  a  broader  estimate  of  tho  typical  English  statesman  than 
a  mere  Englishman  could  have  done.  His  criticism  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel  may  take  its  place  among  the  funeral  orations  which  it  is 
usual  to  pronounce  on  the  departed  great  in  a  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  ;  only  that  it  was  perfectly  unaffected,  and  far  more  direct, 
compact,  and  forcible,  than  such  eulogiums  are  apt  to  be.  The 
Leading  Journal  has  appropriately  recognized  the  peculiar  grace 
with  which  the  panegyric  came  from  the  Prince  in  whose  person 
royalty  was  able  to  break  from  its  customary  taciturnity  and  to 
join  in  the  national  tribute.  Wc  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the 
whole  passage. 

“  There  is  but  one  alloy  to  my  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  here  assembled  again  ;  and  that  is  the  painful  remembrance  that  one  is 
missing  from  amongst  us  who  felt  so  warm  an  interest  in  our  scheme,  and 
took  so  active  a  part  in  promoting  its  success ;  the  last  act  of  whose  public 
I  life  was  attending  at  the  Itoyal  Commission ;  the  admiration  for  whose  talents 
I  and  character,  and  the  gratitude  for  whose  devotion  to  the  Queen  and  private 
friendship  towards  myself,  I  feel  a  consolation  in  having  this  public  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express.  Only  at  our  last  meeting  we  were  still  admiring  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  appealed  to  you  to  uphold  by  your 
exertions  and  personal  sacrifices  what  was  to  him  the  highest  object — the 
honour  of  his  country.  He  met  you  the  following  day,  together  •with  other 
Commissioners,  to  confer  with  you  upon  the  details  of  our  undertaking ;  and 
you  must  have  been  struck,  as  everybody  has  been  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
j  his  advice  upon  practical  points,  with  the  attention,  care,  and  sagacity  with 
which  he  treated  the  minutest  details ;  proving  that,  to  a  great  mind  no¬ 
thing  is  little,  from  the  knowledge  that,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in 
the  physical  world,  the  smallest  point  is  only  a  link  in  that  great  chain,  and 
holds  its  appointed  place  in  that  great  whole  which  is  governed  by  the  Divine 
I  wisdom.  The  constitution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  mind  was  peculiarly  that  of 
a  statesman,  and  of  an  English  statesman.  He  was  liberal  from  feeling  hut 
1  conservative  upon  principle.  Whilst  his  impulse  drove  him  to  foster  progress, 
his  sagacious  mind  and  great  experience  showed  him  how  easily  the  whole 
I  machinery  of  a  state  and  of  society  is  deranged,  and  how  important,  but  how 
!  difficult  also,  it  is  to  direct  its  farther  development  in  accordance  with  its 
I  fundamental  principles,  like  organic  growth  in  nature.  It  was  also  peculiar  to 
him  that,  in  great  things  as  in  small,  all  the  difficulties  and  object  tons  occurred 
to  him  first.  He  would  anxiously  consider  them,  pause,  and  warn  against  rash 
resolutions;  but  having  convinced  himself,  after  long  and  careful  investiga- 
]  tion,  not  only  that  a  step  was  right  to  he  taken,  but  of  the  practical  mode 
j  also  of  safely  taking  it,  it  became  to  him  a  necessity  and  a  duty  to  take  it. 

1  All  his  caution  and  apparent  timidity  changed  into  courage  and  power  of 
action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  readiness  to  make  any  personal  sacri¬ 
fice  which  its  execution  might  demand.  Gentlemen,  if  he  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  over  this  country,  it  was  from  the  nation  recognizing  in  his  quali- 
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ties  the  true  type  of  the  English  character,  which  is  essentially  practical. 
Warmly  attached  to  his  institutions,  and  revering  the  bequest  left  to  him  by 
the  industry,  wisdom,  and  piety  of  his  forefathers,  the  Englishman  attaches 
little  value  to  any  theoretical  scheme.  It  will  attract  his  attention  only  after 
having  been  for  some  time  placed  before  him ;  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed  before  he  will  entertain  it.  Should 
it  He  an  empty  theory,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  during  this  time  of  probation. 
Should  it  Survive  this  trial,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  practical  qualities 
contained  in  it  ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  end  will  entirely  depend  upon  its 
harmonizing  with  the  national  feeling,  the  historic  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  her  institutions.” 

This  is  excellently  said ;  and  from  Prince  Albert’s  point  of  view 
it  is  complete  ;  but  yet  we  miss  one  remarkable  trait  which  gave 
to  Peel’s  character  his  peculiar  confidence  in  action — it  was  poli¬ 
tical  foresight.  Looking  upon  his  career  as  a  whole,  with  all  the 
lights  of  retrospection,  newly  furnished  or  recalled  from  the  depths 
of  memory,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  this -trait  better  than  we 
might  have  done  while  the  conduct  of  the  living  man  was  passing 
in  detail  before  us.  Por  all  his  conservative  tendencies,  for  all  his 
disposition  to  deliberate  and  ponder  and  test  by  experience,  Peel 
had  a  faculty  of  recognizing  the  earliest  signs  of  forthcoming 
events,  in  a  degree  which  approximated  to  the  imaginative — for 
even  the  most  physical  inventors  need  the  imaginative  faculty  to 
foresee  the  path  of  their  own  investigation.  It  may  be  said  that 
at  no  jjeriod  of  Peel’s  career  was  he  without  an  insight  into  the 
events  of  a  long  distant  future.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 
the  Tory  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  foresaw  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  attained  by  the  working  classes  in  the  middle  of  this 
century — perhaps  even  that  which  they  may  possess  in  a  future 
beyond  us.  While  he  was  yet  acting  upon  high  Protectionist 
views,  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  and  in  theory  he  was  master  of  that  Corn-law  repeal 
which,  when  he  was  “  converted  ” — that  is,  when  he  recognized 
the  present  necessity  and  practicability  of  the  measure — became 
an  event  so  many  years  later.  While  he  was  devoting  himself  to 
the  promotion  of  free  trade,  he  was  conscious  of  ulterior  doctrines, 
and  rebuked  the  cowardice  that  shrunk  from  a  discussion  because 
of  an  unfamiliar  name.  In  this  remarkable  faculty,  among  the 
highly  utilitarian  statesmen  of  liis  day,  he  was  perhaps  singular. 
It  presents  him  in  striking  contrast  with  other  leading  statesmen ; 
it  prepared  his  mind  at  each  new  stage  in  his  career  to  act  in 
confidence,  because  he  was  familiar  with  the  ideas  belonging  to 
that  stage ;  and  he  knew,  it  may  almost  be  said,  in  detail,  the 
further  progress  towards  the  next  stage.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  united  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  the 
conservative  disposition  to  act  with  the  machinery  of  the  day  and 
the  progressive  faculty  of  adopting  a  new  machinery  when  it 
was  perfected  to  his  hand.  While  with  modest  frankness  and 
truth  he  disavowed  originality  of  authorship,  this  faculty  made 
him  the  best  administrator  of  reforms  that  the  country  has  seen. 

Although  we  would  make  this  addendum  to  the  passage  which 
we  have  quoted,  we  cannot  deny  to  that  extract  its  claim  to 
place  the  speaker  high  among  historical  critics  of  sound  judgment 
and  graceful  feeling. 

THE  BATTLE  OE  THE  BULL. 

Reflection  only  still  more  convinces  us  that  the  wisest  course  for 
the  Government  to  take  in  respect  to  the  so-called  Itoman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  this  country,  will  be  to  ignore  it,  not  perhaps  in  coun¬ 
cil,  hut  in  public  action.  That  course  might  not  he  the  most  dra¬ 
matic,  but  it  would  be  the  most  consistent  with  the  facts,  the  least 
productive  of  inconveniences,  morally  the  most  effective.  We  an¬ 
ticipated  the  alarm  which  the  recent  bull  has  excited,  the  arrogance 
which  it  would  stimulate  among  the  Itoman  Catholics. 

Whether  in  policy  or  good  taste,  or  both — for  they  are  not  in¬ 
compatible — Dr.  Ullathorne,  enthroned  as  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
on  Sunday  last,  has  manfully  stuck  to  the  modest  and  practical 
spirit  of  his  letter  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  indicated  that  the 
bull  had  a  merely  spiritual  reference  to  Homan  Catholics  as  such. 
But  that  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  Dr.  Newman,  who 
preached  the  inaugural  sermon  in  the  Birmingham  chapel,  assisted 
by  twelve  gentlemen  “  formerly  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church.” 
With  the  true  arrogance  of  a  neophyte,  he  declared  that,  by  this 
impotent  bull,  “  the  mystery  of  God’s  providence  was  now  fulfil¬ 
led,”  and  that  the  opposition  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  was 
the  castigation  of  “  the  Devil  ” ;  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Plumptre, 
nay  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  thus  becoming  in  his  mouth 
Satanic  incarnations.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  Wiseman  has  is¬ 
sued  a  pastoral  letter  in  a  tone  of  saintly  serenity  still  more  ex¬ 
travagantly  arrogant.  Dr.  Wiseman  speaks  as  if  he  were  literally 
the  vicarious  Pontiff  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  minister  hitherto  tolerated  among  the  low-rented  l'egions  South 
of  the  Thames,  and  now  presumptuous  by  permission  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

“  The  great  work,  then,  is  complete ;  what  you  have  long  desired  and 
prayed  for  is  granted.  Your  beloved  country  lias  received  a  place  among  the 
fair  churches  which,  normally  constituted,  form  the  splendid  aggregate  of 
Catholic  communion.  Catholic  England  has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  firmament,  from  which  its  light  had  long  vanished ;  and  begins 
now  anew  its  course  of  regularly-adj usted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity, 
the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigour.  How  wonderfully  all  this 
has  been  brought  about — liow  clearly  the  hand  of  God  has  been  shown  in 
every  step — we  have  not  now  leisure  to  relate ;  but  wo  may  hope  soon  to  re¬ 
count  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.” 

Wonderful,  then,  that  with  this  miraculous  interposition,  the 
“  restoration  ”  lias  not  been  more  perfect ;  that  we  do  not  see  es¬ 
tablished  something  more  than  an  organized  hierarchy  of  the  Irish 
St.  Giles’s  in  London,  with  its  contingent  of  ancient  nobility  whose 
Catholicism  is  a  trait  of  the  Herald’s  Office,  of  medieval  enthusiasts, 
and  of  excited  young  ladies  under  the  “  direction”  of  amiable  priests. 


Naturally  as  these  phamomcna  are  calculated  to  excite  a’ arm,  we 
cannot  sympathize  with  it.  It  is  true,  as  the  Times  says,  lhat 

“  An  unfortunate  moment  has  been  chosen  for  the  public  establishment  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  portion  of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  while 
Dr.  M‘Hale  and  his  fellows  are  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
the  Irish  Colleges.  We  may  be  sure  our  own  turn  will  come  next.  With 
the  warning  of  Ireland  before  our  eyes,  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  in  time 
if  we  will  deliberately  place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  may,  at  any  moment,  he  called  on  to  contend  with 
the  directors  of  the  Roman  Propaganda  as  to  the  form  and  conditions  of  the 
education  of  British  subjects.” 

The  question,  however,  is,  whether  the  Government  can  ever  he 
under  a  compulsion  to  contend  with  the  directors  of  the  Roman 
Propaganda ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  direct  contention  with 
that  body  would  be  so  effectual  as  leaving  the  body  to  its  hopeless 
contention  with  far  stronger  influences. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  more  explicit  in  his  claim.  In  his 
reply  to  the  Westminster  memorial,  he  calls  for  public  “  protesting 
and  petitioning,”  and  intimates  that  the  Church  “  may  be  driven 
to  controversial  preaching,”  as  a  mode  of  countervailing  “  the  acti¬ 
vity  and  subtilty  of  the  Pope’s  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.”  The  petitioning  is  to  incite  the  Legislature  to  extend  the 
prohibition  against  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  “  to  any 
pretended  diocese  or  deaneries  in  these  realms.”  But  where  is 
the  necessity  for  waging  stronger  contest  with  a  body  which  is 
rushing  upon  suicide  P  In  the  course  of  the  same  document,  the 
Bishop  seems  to  have  grown  up  to  the  measure  of  his  subject,  and 
the  last  forcible  paragraph — excepting  the  formal  close — nullifies 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  part. 

“After  all,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  having  recourse  to  the 
extreme  measure  which  has  called  forth  your  address,  the  Court  of  Rome  has 
been  ill  advised  as  regards  the  extension  of  its  influence  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  has  taken  a  false  step.  That  step  will,  I  am  convinced,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  people  at  large,  and  will  cause  some 
persons  to  hesitate  and  draw  back  who  are  disposed  to  make  concessions  to 
Rome,  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  she  has  abated  somewhat  of  her 
ancient  pretensions,  and  that  a  union  of  the  two  churches  might  possibly  be 
effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  fundamental  principle.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  could  more  effectually  dispel  that  illusion  than  the  recent  proceeding 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He  virtually  condemns  and  excommunicates  the 
whole  English  Church — Sovereign,  Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  and  shuts  the 
door  against  every  scheme  of  comprehension  save  that  which  should  take  for 
its  basis  an  entire  and  unconditional  submission  to  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.” 

Indeed,  the  exhibition  ■will  do  more  than  stimulate  the  Pro¬ 
testant  feeling  of  the  people  at  large  ;  it  cannot  but  have  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  in  stimulating  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  that  which  is 
theatrical  in  the  most  serious  affairs  of  life.  While  some  persons, 
already  virtually  surrendered  to  Rome,  may  hasten  their  flight  to 
join  the  Catholic  body,  and  may  thus  for  a  moment  induce  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rapid  proselytism,  the  very  effect  of  that  fascination — 
the  nature  of  the  peculiar  class,  probably  not  the  strongest- 
minded,  who  would  he  the  exemplar  ad  evitandum — an  indignant 
contempt  at  the  affectation  of  arrogance  in  a  priesthood  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  slightest  power  to  enforce  its  will — more  acrid 
contempt  for  the  un-English  character  of  the  mummeries  which 
will  now  be  more  fully  displayed — all  these  feelings  will  contribute, 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  repugnance  already  existing,  hut  to 
produce  a  new  and  more  distinct  kind  of  repugnance,  and  one  ex¬ 
tending  to  classes  that  have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  contest. 
There  may  be  for  a  time  an  increase  of  theological  warfare,  hut  it 
will  be  confined  principally  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  oratory,  and  to 
Exeter  Hall  :  in  tangible  results  there  will  be  little  to  differ  from 
what  we  now  witness,  excepting  a  more  marked  severance  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  and  the  enormous  Protestant  majority, 
now  a  contest  waged  in  that  manner,  and  between  forces  so 
unequal,  can  be  dangerous  to  Protestantism — how  the  Papist  in¬ 
fluence  can  obtain  any  real  power  in  this  country  by  a  mere 
theatrical  assumption  of  the  aspect  of  power — is  to  us  unintelligible. 
The  ultimate  effect  must  he  precisely  the  reverse  of  victory  to  the 
usurper  ;  as  much  so  as  if  the  king  of  the  mimic  stage  were  to  issue 
forth  with  his  gilded  sceptre  and  his  forces  in  pasteboard  armour, 
to  wage  actual  war  with 'Wellington  on  the  real  field  of  Waterloo. 
No  stage-manager  would  make  a  mistake  so  suicidal  as  that  into 
which  the  Pope  has  been  betrayed  by  his  English  advisers.  The 
best  thing  that  the  Government  can  do  is  to  leave  him  alone  in  that 
position. 

PREVENTIVE  JUSTICE. 

“  The  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  period  has  not  arrived  when  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  officers  of  justice  may  be  made  available  to  the 
breaking  up  of  those  gangs  which  hold  us  in  a  state  of  miserable  fear,  and  which 
by  the  example  of  their  impunity  obtain  recruits,  and  spread  abroad  a  moral 
pestilence.”—  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham's  Charge  to  the  Grand  Juryt  18 th 
October  1850. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Hill’s 
proposal  has  received  much  less  attention  than  the  plan  on  which 
he  suggests  it  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The  objectors,  indeed, 
almost  entirely  confine  themselves  to  criticisms  on  the  machinery ; 
forgetting  that  even  if  the  particular  form  of  proceeding  pointed 
out  were  open  to  objection,  the  question  would  remain,  whether 
some  other  process,  more  happily  embodying  the  principle  itself, 
might  not  be  devised  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  principle  afforded 
no  sound  basis  for  legislation  in  any  form,  it  were  a  w  aste  of  time 
to  examine  particular  plans. 

Two  cardinal  facts  are  admitted  by  all  who  have  entered  into 
the  controversy.  Eirst,  that  there  is  a  criminal  population  in 
existence  among  us ;  by  which  we  mean,  a  class  drawing  its 
livelihood  from  the  produce  of  crime.  That  such  a  class  does  not 
include  all  offenders,  is  obvious.  The  Rushes  and  the  Dr.  Web- 
sters  did  not  belong  to  this  class ;  and  they  can  perhaps  ODly  be 
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dealt  with  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  The  second  cardinal  fact 
is,  that  the  members  of  this  class  arc  individually  known  to  the 
Police,  and  probably  to  many  others.  These  facts  being  esta¬ 
blished  by  universal  consent,  the  inquiry  forces  itself  upon  every 
reflective  mind,  Cannot  the  facts  be  turned  to  account  P  is  the 
science  and  practice  of  jurisprudence  in  such  a  state  of  barbarism 
as  not  to  be  able  to  touch  them  with  safety  to  the  community  ? 
The  answer  may  be  ay,  or  no,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
our  legal  institutions  and  of  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  those 
who  work  them.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  power  of 
steam  was  only  known  as  an  enemy.  Explosions  occurred  now 
and  then,  and  mischief  was  done  ;  but  no  service  was  rendered, 
because  appliances  had  not  been  discovered  for  controlling  and  di¬ 
recting  its  operation.  Now  it  would  take  a  volume  to  describe  all 
the  uses  to  which  steam  is  applied,  and  another  to  indicate  the 
further  tasks  that  are  in  store  for  it. 

The  Policeman  knows  that  A.  B.  is  a  thief.  That  is  admitted. 
He  knows  it  by  a  number  of  observations,  each  in  itself  trifling, 
but  altogether  producing,  and  justly  producing,  clear  conviction 
upon  his  mind.  Thus  we  have  witnesses  :  cannot  we  have  a  trust¬ 
worthy  judge  and  jury?  The  case  would  present  no  particular 
difficulty  to  an  honest  judge  ;  and  nobody  pretends  that  dishonesty 
— that  is,  the  desire  and  intention  to  commit  injustice — is  to  he 
feared.  Then  with  regard  to  the  jury  :  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  topics  which  have  been  urged  as  to  the  danger  of  mistake  will 
be  open  to  be  urged  to  each  jury  in  each  case.  The  testimony  of 
policemen,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  acted  upon  with  caution.  >So 
say,  and  very  justly  say,  the  objectors.  But  what  is  to  prevent 
the  necessity  for  that  caution  being  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  and  corroborated  in  his  charge  by  the  judge  P  If  expe¬ 
rience  proved  that  the  strictures  on  the  evidence  of  the  Police  were 
so  well  founded  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  act  on  such  evi¬ 
dence  when  standing  alone,  judges  and  juries  would  quickly  find 
out  the  secret ;  and  no  verdict  would  pass  against  the  prisoner  un¬ 
less  the  evidence  of  the  Police  received  independent  support.  Nay, 
if  it  were  thought  wise  to  prescribe  evidence  by  law,  such  corrobo¬ 
ration  might  be  made  imperative  by  statutory  provision ;  just  as 
in  cases  of  filiation  under  our  present  law  of  bastardy,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  a  mother,  although  full  credit  may  be  given  to  her  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  court,  is  insufficient  of  itself  to  justify  an  order 
against  the  putative  father — additional  proof  must  be  found,  or 
the  claim  abandoned.  Nor  would  this  restriction  present  any  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  to  the  prosecutor.  Parish-officers,  neighbours, 
and  many  persons  unconnected  with  the  Police,  will  be  able  to  give 
evidence  on  the  subject ;  the  necessity  for  which  would  operate  as 
a  check  on  that  of  the  Police. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  be  as  competent  to  him  to 
adduce  witnesses  to  his  character  as  it  is  at  present  when  on  trial 
for  a  specified  offence.  If  there  were  a  conflict  of  evidence,  the 
jury  would  in  that  case,  as  in  a  thousand  other  cases,  have  to  decide 
to  which  class  of  witnesses  credit  should  be  given ;  and  they  would 
never  fail  to  be  reminded,  that  if  they  entertained  a  reasonable 
doubt,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
accused.  We  have,  then,  advanced  thus  far,  that  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  particular  individual  is  reputed  a 
thief  may  reasonably  be  left  to  the  decision  of  our  tribunals. 
Everything  else  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what  checks 
against  error  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  proceed¬ 
ing.  This  topic  involves  details  into  which  we  do  not  feel  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enter.  The  point  to  which  we  have  desired  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  this — A,  B,  and  C,  being  known  to  be 
“  reputed  thieves,”  can  such  knowledge  be  safely  acted  upon  by 
our  courts  ?  and  if  so,  will  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  community 
that  it  should  be  used  in  putting  them  under  restraint,  and  thus 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  using  their  freedom,  as  we  know 
they  use  it,  to  the  constant  and  systematic  injury  of  society  ? 

But  we  must  caution  the  readers  of  Mr.  Hill’s  charge  against  a 
misconception  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  eloquence  run  to 
waste.  It  has  been  supposed  that  when  a  convicted  offender  is 
charged  with  being  a  reputed  thief,  his  career  before  his  conviction 
is  to  be  put  in  evidence.  This  is  not  so.  The  question  is  not  what 
he  has  been  at  a  former  period,  but  what  he  is  at  the  time  of  his 
apprehension.  Is  or  is  not  his  present  life  a  course  of  theft  P  If 
by  turning  him  out  of  prison  without  means  and  without  cha¬ 
racter  the  law  forces  him  to  recur  to  his  former  calling,  the  blot 
lies  there.  Let  every  prisoner  be  permitted  to  remain  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  small  sum  sufficient  to  live  upon 
with  frugality,  until  he  has  had  time  to  seek  employment.  This 
revision  would  incidentally  enable  him  to  establish  a  character — 
is  greatest  want — inasmuch  as  his  patient  submission  to  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  a  gaol  from  which  he  could  emerge  at  any  moment, 
would  evince  both  a  desire  to  abandon  his  evil  courses  and  suffi¬ 
cient  power  of  self-control  to  act  upon  his  aspirations  after  better 
things  in  the  face  of  strong  temptation.  In  very  bad  times,  his 
capital  and  character  united  might  in  exceptional  instances  be 
found  unavailing  to  secure  the  means  of  livelihood  by  the  produce 
of  his  labour.  If  so,  his  duty  and  that  of  society  point  directly  to 
the  poor-house.  As  every  man  who  continues  to  live  must  be  a 
Consumer,  what  can  be  the  hardship  of  calling  upon  him,  when 

E laced  in  circumstances  of  just  suspicion,  to  show  the  sources 
rom  which  his  consumption  is  drawn  ? 

The  object  to  be  obtained  is  too  important  to  justify  its  being 
abandoned  on  light  grounds.  The  criminal  population  is  partly 
hereditary  and  partly  recruited  by  immigrants.  The  vices  and 
sufferings  incident  to  the  course  of  life  pursued  by  thieves  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  diminish  their  number  ;  and  if  there  were  no 


additions  from  without,  the  class  would  dwindle  away,  and  in 
time  perhaps  become  extinct.  But  the  example  of  impunity, 
though  but  for  a  few  years,  puts  enormous  power  of  corruption 
into  the  hands  of  the  veteran  offender,  and  enables  him  to  replenish 
his  band  whenever  death  or  the  policeman  creates  a  vacancy.  If 
this  band  were  harassed  and  broken  up  from  day  to  day  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  directed  against  reputed  thieves,  theft  must 
cease  to  be  a  calling — all  continuity  of  action  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  professional  life  of  a  thief  would  be  too  short  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  adept  in  his  art,  and  his  visitations  of 
our  houses  and  pockets  would  be  rare. 


A  SCULPTOB  FOB  THE  TEEL  STATUE. 

A  statue  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  wanted  as  a  national  monument, 
Parliament  having  granted  the  money ;  and  the  object  of  course 
is  to  have  as  good  a  statue  as  possible.  Now  in  the  case  of  what 
we  may  caU  a  biographical  statue,  the  requirements  are  peculiar : 
not  only  ought  it  to  be  a  good  work  of  art,  marked,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  traits  of  art  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  original  and  of 
monumental  character,  but  it  ought  also  to  be  the  best  memento  of 
the  living  statesman — a  good  likeness.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  that;  and  any  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  grant  were  bound  to  look  out  for  the  artist  who  could  best 
fulfil  these  requirements. 

It  would  not  be  sufficient  that  the  artist,  should  have  been 
familiar  with  the  lineaments  of  the  original:  he  must  also  be 
capable  of  reproducing  them  in  the  stone.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  that  ho  should  be  a  sculptor  capable 
of  producing  an  effective  and  dignified  design ;  to  that  fa¬ 
culty  he  must  unite  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  original.  We 
are  stating  such  obvious  truisms,  that  we  should  be  ashamed  to 
put  them  on  paper,  but  for  the  astounding  assertion  that  the  Min¬ 
ister  in  charge  of  the  duty  has  not  acted  on  these  manifest  rules  of 
the  commonest  sense.  “  A  Sculptor,”  who  writes  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  announces  that  the  workman  selected  for  the  occasion  is 
Mr.  Gibson, — “  an  artist  scarcely  at  all  acquainted  with  Sir  Bo¬ 
bert  Peel’s  lineaments,  having  spent  nearly  the  tvhole  of  his  life 
in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  not  being  particularly  well  qualified  to 
reproduce  them,  his  studies  having  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal.”  If  this  statement  is  true,  the  Minister,  we 
should  say,  has  committed  a  breach  of  trust. 

“  A  Sculptor”  calls  for  competition,  as  the  popular  and  proper 
rule  for  selecting  artists  to  perform  public  work ;  but  to  that  mode 
of  putting  the  case  we  must  demur.  If  the  officers  of  state  intend 
to  patronize  artists,  the  best  mode  of  doing  so  is,  not  to  set  them 
in  competition  with  each  other,  but  to  award  to  each  in  turn  the 
sort  of  task  manifestly  best  suited  to  the  spontaneous  bent  of  his 
faculties.  With  some  signal  exceptions,  indeed,  works  executed 
in  competition  have  seldom  been  either  successful  or  characteristic 
of  the  artist :  witness  the  pair  of  competing  statues  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bandinelli  before  the  great  gate  of  the  Old  Palace  at 
Florence, — a  pair  of  sublime  and  ponderous  scarecrows,  bulky  and 
feeble.  Competition  is  unsuited  to  the  very  spirit  of  art ;  which 
executes  its  work  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  does  the  work  weU  for 
the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  each  artist  after  his  kind.  When  the 
mind  is  disturbed  by  some  extraneous  motive,  the  natural  audtrue 
motive  is  distorted,  perverted,  and  enfeebled.  Competition  is  a 
motive  alien  to  the  highest  art,  or  to  the  temper  in  which  great 
works  are  executed. 

But,  apart  from  the  idea  of  competition,  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel’s  career — the  fact  that  some  of  the  more 
recent  likenesses  of  him,  taken  from  the  living  model,  are  not  the 
most  characteristic — hacl  made  it  desirable  that  a  tentative  means 
should  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  which  artist  could  best  execute 
the  work.  Several  modes  of  effecting  that  end  might  have  been 
adopted  ;  among  them,  the  plan  of  waiting  for  a  time  and  noting 
the  works  of  those  artists  who  have  spontaneously  attempted  the 
task.  More  than  one  has  shown  a  faculty  for  producing  as  fair  an 
effigy  as  memory  and  compilation  could  achieve.  It  was  desirable 
to  select  the  artist  who  had  in  some  way  shown  his  faculty  of  re¬ 
producing  the  aspect  of  Peel  in  perdurable  stone  :  the  artist  who 
kneAv  not  Peel,  who  has  practised  chiefly  on  mythological  person¬ 
ages,  and  has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  attempts  at  portraiture, 
was  certainly  not  the  person  to  select ;  and  Parliament  ought  to 
call  the  Minister  who  has  broken  his  trust  strictly  to  account. 


TBAITS  OF  A  TEMPEBANCE  DEMON STBATION. 
Tiiat  which  is  eccentric  to  one  system  is  concentric  to  another. 
The  Temperance  orbit  may  be  consistent  with  itself,  but  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  common  orbit  it  has  its  eccentricities.  The  Temperance 
nation  seems  to  be  as  alien  from  the  English  nation  as  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  moon  might  be  were  they  actually  dwelling  amongst 
us.  The  consequence  is,  not  only  that  some  of  their  sallies  appear 
wonderful  to  us,  but  our  most  ordinary  conduct  appears  to  he 
equally  wonderful  to  them.  The  encounter  between  an  English¬ 
man  and  a  Temperance  man  is  like  that  described  by  Hazlitt  be¬ 
tween  a  Lascar  and  a  chimney-sweeper;  each  amazed  at  the 
other’s  blackness,  not  because  it  was  blackness,  for  that  might  pass 
as  a  matter  of  course,  because  of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  it  was 
obtained — in  the  one  case  ab  intra,  and  in  the  other  case  ab  extra. 
A  considerable  number  of  Temperance  people  mustered  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  Monday  night ;  and  the  British  public  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  their  manners  and  customs,  and  also  a 
very  interesting  opportunity  of  seeing  the  view  which  the  sober 
Laputans  took  of  English  manners  and  customs. 
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The  Temperance  people,  to  judge  by  the  expressions  of  one  of 
their  chiefs,  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  oddity  of  our 
scale  of  prices  for  theatres,  and  still  more  when  they  learned  that 
a  somewhat  higher  scale  than  they  desired  was  stipulated  by  the 
lease  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  order  “  to  maintain  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  the' house.”  Now,  with  all  deference  for  popular  rights, 
and  with  a  very  strong  conviction  on  the  subject  of  the  Soap- 
duties,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  very  low  prices 
for  theatres  do  let  in  a  class  of  people  to  whom  the  word  “  respect¬ 
able,”  in  its  conventional  sense,  would  not  well  apply.  Persons 
who  desire  low  prices  go  to  one  theatre,  and  those  who  desire  to 
hear  the  play  go  to  another ;  and  low  prices  are  the  cheaper 
luxury  of  the  two,  if  we  consider  mere  outlay.  It  would  seem 
that  a  low-priced  audience  picked  from  a  Teetotal  public  is  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  a  high-priced  audience  ;  that  the  Temperance  plebs 
is  as  Eesthetieal  and  well-behaved  as  the  Temperance  populus,  and 
even  the  patrician  class.  This  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Temper¬ 
ance  nation  ;  but  the  surprise  at  our  English  custom  indicates  the 
remarkable  ignorance  which  that  people  must  have  of  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  some  relation  with  the  Temperance 
people,  which  is  by  no  means  clear  to  us.  The  fact  appears  from  his 
note  in  reply  to  an  invitation  frem  a  Temperance  officer :  the  Duke 
expresses  his  concern  that  his  “  public  duty  would  prevent  him 
from  being  in  London  on  Monday  the  28th  of  this  month”;  which 
implies  that  if  he  had  been  in  London,  he  would  have  felt  bound 
to  attend.  We  are  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  estates 
and  titles  in  Spain,  and  also  that  he  is  an  abstemious  man  ;  but  we 
were  not  aware  that  he  had  any  vested  interest  or  cognizable  re¬ 
lation  with  the  Temperance  body.  Whatever  it  is,  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  equivocal ;  for  his  name  was  received  with  general 
cheering  and  some  hisses  ;  though  in  what  capacity  he  was  hissed 
—whether  as  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  or  the  chairman  of  W ater- 
loo  dinners — or  in  what  capacity  indeed  he  was  cheered,  unless 
it  might  be  with  some  Temperance  hallucination  regarding  the 
name  of  the  field  on  which  his  crowning  battle  was  fought — wo 
cannot  conjecture.  Somebody  cried  out,  “  He  is  not  a  Teetotaller, 
and  neither  is  Lord  Ashley”;  on  which  another  voice  cried,  “  We 
want  to  make  them.”  And  the  Duke’s  letter  certainly  implies 
that  he  is  open  to  an  invitation  when  it  shall  be  convenient.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  position  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
councils  of  his  Sovereign  makes  his  equivocal  position  in  the  Tem¬ 
perance  councils  a  matter  of  some  moment. 

Another  distinguished  Temperance  gentleman  made  the  round 
assertion  that  Solomon  “  was  a  Teetotaller  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,”  because  he  says,  “  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  bestirs 
itself  in  the  glass,”  since  “  it  bites  like  a  serpent  and  stings  like 
an  adder  ”  :  but  is  not  this  said  with  a  gusto  of  experience,  imply¬ 
ing  anything  but  Teetotal  habits  P  Upon  the  whole,  the  highest 
authority  in  the  world  tends  to  the  impression  that  Solomon  was 
not  among  the  vise  men  of  the  Teetotal  nation ; — unless  indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  he  who  takes  vane  over  night  very  plentifully  is 
often  a  thorough  Teetotaller,  in  conviction,  next  morning. 

A  third  gentleman  stated  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Tee¬ 
totallers  have  no  “  religious  men  ”  or  “  clergymen  ”  among  them  ! 
This  is  very  curious.  The  Chinese  people  are  described  by  liasil 
Hall  as  assigning  to  their  Bonzes  a  very  low  position ;  but  a  people 
without  religious  men  or  priests  is,  we  believe,  singular  in  the 
world,  unless  we  might  place  the  Gipsies  with  Teetotallers  in  that 
peculiar  category. 

The  same  gentleman  has  the  wonderful  but  firm  hope  that  he 
“  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a  drunk¬ 
ard-maker  will  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.”  We  have  no 
statistical  information  as  to  the  longevity  of  the  Teetotal  race ; 
but  from  this  it  would  appear  to  be  very  extended  indeed.  Per 
haps  we  are  to  find  the  explanation  in  the  mouth  of  another  candid 
speaker,  who  averred,  that  “  if  the  [English]  aristocracy  ever  re¬ 
turned  to  drinking  habits,  there  would  be  an  end  of  them — they 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  mighty  flood  of  Teetotallers.”  So 
there  is  to  be  “  a  mighty  flood  of  Teetotallers”  ;  which  would  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sweeping  process  indicated  by  the  previous  speaker. 
Still  this  explanation  does  not  forbid  the  idea  of  very  extended 
longevity,  for  the  “  flood”  prophet  “  had  great  pleasure  in  saying 
that  at  present  there  was  little  fear  of  such  a  result  ” ;  so  that  the 
“flood”  promised  by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  when  the  water- 
drinkers  are  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  to 
occur  at  some  far  later  day,  and  yet  it  is  to  happen  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Mr.  J.  Cassell ! 

Among  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh ; 
who  had  spoken  so  eloquently  about  “  fire-water,”  that  a  brother 
Temperance  man  rushed  forward  to  bestow  upon  him  those  Bacchic 
emblems.  The  functionary  who  performed  this  interesting  cere¬ 
mony  wound  up  the  proceedings,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
English  part  of  the  audience,  by  proclaiming  that  he  himself  was 
a  “  Teetotal- Vcgetarian-Divinarian.” 


HINTS  FOB  LOST  PEOPLE. 

A  laudable  and  concurrent  feeling  seems  actively  at  work  for 
obviating  inconveniences,  and  making  the  abode  of  visiters  at  the 
approaching  international  gathering  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  In 
this  spirit,  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  strangers  like  himself  in  threading  the  almost  in¬ 
extricable  maze  of  multitudinous  thoroughfares,  from  inability 
to  discover  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  a  perplexity 
of  which  those  familiar  with  the  streets-  are  wholly  unconscious, 
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but  which  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  foreigners.  For  instance, 
a  stranger  is  desirous  of  proceeding  Westward  :  he  sees  the  Strand 
thronged  with  omnibuses,  plying  both  in  that  and  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  but  he  is  unable  to  decide  whether  they  are  going  East  or 
West;  and  if  he  enter  one  at  a  venture,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
landed  at  Aldgate  Pump  as  the  Athenamm.  For  preventing 
mockeries  of  this  sort,  the  writer  in  the  Times  suggests  that  the 
street  labels  should  have  indices,  with  E  or  W  at  the  finger-point, 
to  indicate  the  course  of  the  street  East  or  West. 

The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  not  free  from  objection :  first, 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  readily  finding,  anymore  than  the  post  letter¬ 
boxes,  the  street  labels,  though  thickly  studding  the  great  lines  of 
communication ;  and  next  is  the  more  formidable  obstruction  of 
bringing  within  any  reasonable  term  of  agitation  the  various  sub¬ 
divided  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Metropolis  to  concur  in  such  a 
momentous  revolution.  Without  waiting,  therefore,  for  the  simul¬ 
taneous  movement  of  their  high  mightinesses  of  the  City,  the  wor¬ 
shipful  Bailiff  and  burgesses  of  Westminster,  and  the  five  hundred 
parochial  boards  of  London,  we  can  point  out  a  ready-made  appa¬ 
ratus,  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  street  labels ;  though  we 
should  be  glad,  if  that  were  possible,  to  see  them  actively  coope¬ 
rating  with  our  own  discovery. 

Every  morning — we  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  Cockneys  and 
the  unlearned  world — at  six  o’clock  the  Sun  is  in  the  East,  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon  direct  South,  and  at  six p.m.  direct  West;  and  the 
half-quarters  of  its  diurnal  course  it  traverses  exactly  at  the  in¬ 
termediate  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  stranger,  therefore,  uncertain  about  his  bearings  in  Lon¬ 
don,  only  needs  to  take  out  his  watch  and  observe  the  place  of  the 
celestial  luminary  :  if  it  is  noon,  for  example,  and  the  sun  is  directly 
before  him,  he  is  proceeding  Southward ;  if  behind  him,  at  that 
hour,  Northward;  if  on  his  right  hand,  Eastward;  if  on  his  left, 
Westward.  So  that  by  the  comparative  observation  of  the  time 
and  position  of  the  god  of  day,  he  may  always  know  towards  what 
angular  extremity  of  the  Metropolis  he  is  journeying — Kenning- 
ton  or  Islington,  Mile-end  or  Charing  Cross. 

The  rule  is  equally  good  for  visiters  to  Paris  ;  for  the  Boule¬ 
vards  and  other  leading  thoroughfares  run  in  parallel  lines  to  the 
Seine,  as  ours  do  to  the  Thames,  and  like  ours  too  are  intersected 
by  transverse  lines  from  North  to  South:  so  that  with  a  watch, 
map,  and  bright  day,  one  is  rarely  at  a  loss  with  the  direction  of 
the  Parisian  vehicles,  or  whether  we  are  tending  towards  the 
Madeleine  or  Notre  Dame,  the  Champs  Ely  see  or  the  Tuileries. 

In  nocturnal  rambles  it  will  be  necessary  to  steer  as  the  ancients 
did.  Ursa  Major  occupies  the  same  polar  region  that  he  did  in  the 
time  of  Hesiod  ;  or  the  Moon’s  southing,  or  the  southing  of 
Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  or  other  well-known  constellation,  may  be 
always  known  from  the  almanack. 


jL'rttrrs  fa  tljr  tBitif nr. 

PROTESTANT  PANIC. 

If  the  world,  at  this  time  of  day,  needed  fresh  facts  to  convince  us  of  the 
falsity  of  the  adage  “What’s  in  a  name?”  it  could  scarcely  seek  for  one 
more  apt  than  the  howl  of  indignation  and  surprise  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ecstacy  of  triumph  on  the  other,  which  have  burst  forth  on  the  change 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Komanist  ecclesiastical  organization  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  For,  in  reality,  what  change  is  it,  but  one  of  name,  from  Vicar- Apos¬ 
tolic  to  Bishop  or  Archbishop  ?  What  power,  influence,  or  authority,  can 
St.  Pudentiana-Cardinal- Priest  Nicholas  Wiseman,  “Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster,”  exercise  over  man,  woman,  or  child,  Protestant  or  Papist,  which 
Vicar-Apostolic  Nicholas  Wiseman,  “Bishop  of  Melipotamus,”  could  not 
and  did  not  exercise  ?  Yet  Father  Newman  tells  us,  that  in  this  simple 
change  “  the  mystery  of  God’s  providence  is  now  fulfilled" — “  the  holy 
hierarchy  has  been  restored ;  the  grave  is  opened,  and  Christ  is  coming 
out”  ;  while  St.  Pudentiana  Wiseman  congratulates  us  on  “  the  greatest  of 
blessings  having  been  just  bestowed  upon  our  country .”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Metropolitan  clergy  rush  to  Fulham  in  despair ;  an  order  of  the  day  is 
issued  in  reply  by  “  the  Church  of  England  here  upon  earth,”  *  bidding  the 
drum  ecclesiastic  beat  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  diocese  of 
London,  while  the  leading  daily  journals  are  ringing  the  alarm  through  the 
country,  and  calling  Protestants  to  arms.  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see 
the  reasonableness  of  this  outcry  and  disturbance.  No  man’s  faith  is  in  jeo¬ 
pardy,  no  man’s  civil  or  ecclesiastical  relations  one  whit  altered  from  what 
they  were  a  month  ago — more  than  they  would  be  if  the  Wesleyan  Method¬ 
ists  had  chosen  six  Presidents  in  place  of  one  at  their  last  Congress.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  the  Homan  Catholics  enjoyed  full  tolera¬ 
tion  under  the  modern  law  of  England  :  why  then  should  we  express  either 
surprise  or  indignation  at  their  availing  themselves  of  this  toleration  to  re¬ 
distribute  their  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  name  the  persons  holding  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  and  usage  of  their  Church  ? 

Moreover,  what  indignation  the  public  does  feel  at  the  metonymy,  should 
be  launched  not  at  the  poor  Pope,  who  has  done  what  he  was  bid,  and  only 
accepted  a  spiritual  submission  which  was  voluntarily  tendered  to  him,  but 
at  those  weak  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
who,  brought  up  in  a  theology  less  narrowed  by  dogma,  and  a  more  free, 
humane,  and  social  ecclesiastical  system  than  that  of  Home,  have  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  Home’s  vague  claim  of  spiritual  authority  and  infallible  guidance, 
from  the  high  and  manly  duties  imposed  on  them  by  their  National  Church 
— of  faith  in  the  harmony  of  revelation  and  science,  and  in  the  function  of 
reason  and  conscience  to  work  out,  under  Providence,  by  individual  and  poli¬ 
tical  action,  the  great  ends  of  the  Supreme  in  the  creation  of  our  race. 
These  are  the  true  offenders;  and  even  towards  most  of  them  one  must  feel 
quite  as  much  pity  as  indignation,  as  towards  men  who  under  complex  be¬ 
wildering  impulses  have  forfeited  light  and  freedom  for  slavery  and  dark 
superstition. 

The  remedy  for  this  mischief — or  rather,  the  preventive  against  its  spread 
— is  to  be  sought,  not  in  legislative  enactments  of  increased  strictness  or  larger 
scope  against  open  and  formal  manifestations  of  religious  beliefs  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  theories,  but  in  that  which  can  alone  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  by 
preventing,  or  at  least  checking,  that  development  of  intellect  and  growth  of 
character  which  bears  its  fruit  in  such  belief  and  theories;  in  a  sounder  and 
broader  education,  not  only  for  the  people  at  large,  but  for  the  clergy  and  the 
professional  classes ;  an  army  of  schoolmasters  against  an  army  of  priests — a 
*  Sydney  Smith’s  first  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  page  54. 
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goodly  arrav  of  learned,  active,  genial  professors,  against  twenty  times  their 
number  of  battalioned  friars,  “  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trum¬ 
pery.'’  We  fear  not  for  the  result.  We  believe  in  the  people  of  England; 
we  believe  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  we  believe,  above  all,  in  history  ;  and  we 
can  appropriate  Father  Newman’s  own  words,  so  ominous,  if  read  without 
Homan ist  spectacles,  for  the  cause  whose  fancied  triumph  he  is  celebrating- — 
“  lie  did  not  recollect  any  people  on  earth,  except  those  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  having  once  rejected  the  religion  of  God,  were  again  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.”  Father  Newman  is  right ;  humanity  is  not  retro¬ 
gressive.  Joshua  onco  Caused  the  sun  to  stand  still  in  Ajalon ;  but  not  Pope 
Pius,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Father  Newman,  and  the  whole  College  of  the  Pro¬ 
paganda,  can  make  the  sun  of  human  improvement  stand  still  one  day,  one 
hour,  or  one  second.  A  Layman. 


PRINCE 


Albert's  portrait  in  the  gallery  of 

THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM. 

Cambridge,  28 th  October  1850. 

Sir— May  I  venture,  while  the  Parliamentary'  vacation  leaves  you  room, 
to  use  your  columns  for  bringing  before  the  public  a  slight  matter  which  is 
neither  metropolitan  nor  political,  but  simply  relates  to  the  hanging  of  a 
portrait  of  the  Prince- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  Pic¬ 
ture-Gallery  of  the  Fitz william  Museum.  It  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to 
found  an  objection  to  the  site  chosen  for  the  picture  on  its  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  as  a  work  of  art,  because,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  not  worse  than  many  of  its 
companions  ;  though  one  may  on  this  ground  fairly  cry  out  against  the  post 
of  honour  assigned  to  it,  and  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  barbaric  gilding 
which  encase  it,  and  by  which  the  eye  is  at  once  irresistibly  drawn  to  it,  and 
ruined  temporarily  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  many  really  line  works  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  collection.  The  badness  of  the  picture  may 
also  be  fairly  urged  as  disgracing  those  persons  in  authority  who  have 
caused  a  fine  Snyder  and  an  interesting  Holbein  to  be  displaced  to  make 
room  for  a  modern  daub,  and  have  added  to  their  offence  by'  causing  the 
portion  of  the  wall  where  this  new  portrait  is  hung  to  be  properly  coloured 
to  show  off’  its  effect,  v  bile  they  have  left  the  other  compartments  of  the 
gallery  in  their  original  naked  whiteness,  which  is  both  uupleasing  to  the 
eye  and  damaging  to  the  proper  effect  of  the  pictures.  The  main  objection, 
however,  to  the  hanging  of  the  picture  where  it  is,  is  not  that  it  has  dis¬ 
placed  better  pictures,  or  that  it  usurps  attention  by  its  gaudy  ap¬ 
pendages,  or  that  it  lias  been  treated  with  an  unfair  share  of  respect 
and  tenderness ;  but  that  it  is  hung  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Gallery  at  all. 
The  gallery  was  intended  by  its  munificent  founder  for  a  gallery  of 
art,  not  for  a  room  in  which  to  dazzle  the  astonished  public  by'  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  official  celebrities  of  the  University  tricked  out  in  the 
gewgaw  finery  of  academic  state.  Such  pictures  must  necessarily  present  in  an 
exaggerated  form  the  prevailing  defect  of  modern  portrait-painting,  in  which 
we  generally  see  the  work  of  the  tailor  and  upholsterer  imitated  to  the  life, 
but  God’s  work,  the  features  of  the  man  as  expressive  of  intellect  and  cha¬ 
racter,  lamentably7  slurred  over  or  caricatured.  And  this  picture  is  thought, 
bv  most  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  it,  to  exhibit  only  the  defect  without 
the  excellence  of  the  modern  school ;  for  the  furniture  is  faulty  in  drawing, 
and  any  necessity  for  manual  dexterity  of  execution  has  been  avoided  by 
placing  the  Prince  on  a  bright  red  carpet,  and  hanging  behind  him  a  curtain 
of  the  same  colour,  extending  above  his  head  to  his  feet ; — so  that  in  truth 
the  picture  inevitably  reminds  one  of  that  famous  historical  piece  of  the 
Egyptians  pursuing  the  Israelites  through  the  Fed  Sea,  which  told  its  story 
by  six  yards  square  of  uniform  vermilion,  the  Israelites  having  got  safely 
over  and  the  Egyptians  being  all  drowned.  But  were  it  as  good  a  por¬ 
trait  as  it  is  a  bad  one, — were  it  a  true  and  not  a  thoroughly  vulgar  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  Prince,  who  if  not  cast  in  the  highest  mould  of  greatness  is  at 
least  amiable,  refined,  and  cultivated, — we  would  see  it  anywhere  rather 
than  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Gallery. 

A  short  letter  is  not  the  place  to  define  the  limits  which  mark  off  mere 
portrait-painting  from  the  higher  branches  of  art;  but  all  the  world  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  distinction  ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  a  learned  University,  whose 
peculiar  claim  is  that  it  teaches  its  students  the  true  and  the  permanent  and 
the  universal,  and  which  is  very  apt  to  scorn  popular  acquirements  as  want¬ 
ing  in  these  characters  and  as  comprehending  only'  opinions  and  the  “  show 
of  things,”  should  be  setting  the  example  of  neglecting  this  distinction  in 
art ;  which,  if  not  valid  there,  is  not  valid  in  any  other  department  of  hu¬ 
man  intellectual  activity.  Still  more  sorry  am  I  that  this  oblivion  should  be 
manifested  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  such  high  station,  whose  relations  yvitlr 
the  University  have  already  brought  the  charge  of  flunkeyism  upon  so  many 
of  our  academic  grandees.  This  crowning  act  will  certainly  not  tend  to 
erase  the  “  opprobrious  epitaph.”  Hoping  that  my  remarks  may  draw  to 
the  subject  the  attention  of  some  person  who  has  more  power  to  effect  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  annoyance  than  myself,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  ’  One  not  in  Authority. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


THE  LAAV  OF  VAGABONDAGE. 

Sir — The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  cited  a  statute  (the  Vagrant  Act)  to 
show  that  his  principle  of  acting  on  reputation  and  notoriety,  without  the 
proof  of  specific  facts,  is  not  new  to  our  law.  lie  might  have  adduced  other 
authorities  to  the  same  effect.  For  instance,  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which 
has  been  called  the  Poor  Man’s  Magna  Charta,  a  provision  will  be  found  for 
setting  to  work  all  persons,  “married  or  unmarried,  having  no  means  to 
maintain  them,  and  [who]  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get 
their  living  by,”  s.  1.  By  the  4th  section,  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  may'  send 
to  the  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol  such  as  shall  not  apply  themselves 
to  work,  being  appointed  thereto  as  aforesaid. 

This  enactment  evidently  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  justified  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  common  sense,  that  a  man  without  property,  who  does  not  work, 
must  steal.  Leguleius. 


BOOKS. 


Silt — On  Monday  next  recurs  the  annual  election  of  Associate  Members  of 
this  exclusive  body  ;  and  as  the  candidate-list  amounts  to  between  fifty  and 
a  hundred,  the  Council  have  declared  that  there  is  room  for  one.  Is  not  this 
a  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  coolness  with  which  a  society  of  titled  English¬ 
men  can  look  down  upon  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  same  pursuit, 
and  contemn  and  despise  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  distinctions  which  their 
talents  demand,  and  which  in  any  other  country  would  be  acceded  to  them  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  disgust  any'  student  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  in  whose 
breast  the  spirit  of  neither  despotism  nor  intrigue  was  ever  likely  to  har¬ 
bour  ?  But  this  is  a  national  institution  notwithstanding,  with  royal  honours 
and  royal  protection  ;  and  as  nearly  three  thousand  artists  cannot  get  it 
thoroughly  cleansed  out  and  reformed,  the  exclusives  go  merrily  on  in  their 
old  course,  and  condescendingly  offer  room  for  one  new  member  as  their  year’s 
contribution  of  charity'  to  their  fellow  labourers  in  art !  The  Sovereign  is 
kept  carefully  ignorant  of  the  real  wants  of  the  great  body  of  artists  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent ;  and  the  Minister  utterly  indifferent,  as  it  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  trade  or  general  politics.  All  I  ask  is,  when  will  this  tyranny  and 
oppression  cease  ?  An  Artist. 


BELL  S  LADDER  OF  GOLD. 

This  clever  book  develops  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  peculiarities 
of  the  popular  modern  novel.  Wo  do  not  mean  the  exploded 
fashionable  novel ;  nor  the  brilliant  flashy  novel  of  manners,  high 
life,  and  romantic  adventure,  in  part  derived  from  the  French, 
though  claiming  the  merit  of  originality,  and  now  somewhat  passed 
too  ;  nor  the  special  novel  exhibiting  a  particular  mode  of  life — 
as  Cooper’s  sea  and  Fed  Indian  tales.  The  kind  of  work  we  speak 
of  mayr  include  the  readers  of  the  former  books,  but  it  addresses 
itself  to  a  much  more  numerous  class,  many  of  whom  never  read 
novels  before,  and  the  greater  number  perhaps  hardly  ever  read 
books  at  all. 

The  most  successful  author  of  this  class  is  Dickens,  although  he 
has  many  competitors  of  various  merit ;  but  there  is  this  curious 
trait  amongst  them  all,  that  while  producing  novels,  their  native 
bent  hardly  seems  to  have  been  to  novel- writing.  Some  may  have 
a  playwright’s  turn  for  structure  and  dialogue ;  others  may  have 
so  much  of  the  tale-writer  as  is  necessary  to  embody  a  sketch  or 
tell  a  story  ;  but  not  one  of  them  seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
observing  the  events  and  characters  of  society,  as  well  as  the  genius 
for  narrative  and  dramatic  dialogue,  which  induce  a  writer  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  form  of  action,  and  with 
those  comprehensive  views  of  life  which  are  requisite  to  constitute 
a  prose  fiction.  It  may  be  said  that  the  popular  mode  of  publishing 
periodically  causes  the  peculiarities  of  the  modern  novel.  Contri¬ 
bute  to  them  it  probably'  does ; — to  say  that  it  produces  them,  is  to 
argue  from  cause  to  effect ;  for  what  originally  caused  publication 
in  the  bit-by-bit  form  P  “  The  root  of  all  evil  ”  has  possibly  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  particular  evil,  especially  in  those  who  follow 
the  fashion ;  but  its  originators  most  probably  chose  it  as  best 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  qualifications.  The  periodical  form  might 
operate  injuriously  upon  the  plan  as  well  as  upon  the  treatment ; 
but  it  would  not  induce  men  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  life 
to  derive  their  incidents,  characters,  and  very  often  the  turn  of 
their  composition,  from  the  stage,  or  compel  them,  if  they'  had  a 
native  taste  for  novel- writing  or  an  artistical  conception  of  it,  to 
make  such  subordinate  or  equivocal  matters  as  description,  re¬ 
mark,  and  even  reflection  passing  on  to  the  essay,  almost  as  promi¬ 
nent  as  the  narrative  itself.  Good  books  may  undoubtedly'  be 
produced  under  the  plan  of  piecemeal  publication  extended  over  a 
year  or  so  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  novel,  whose  prime  attrac¬ 
tion  should  lie  in  the  interest  and  movement  of  the  story. 

In  those  qualities  which  conduce  to  vivacity  of  effect  and  to 
striking  situation,  Mr.  Bell  is  not  equal  to  several  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  In  useful  purpose,  in  elevation  of  view,  in  skilfully'  turn¬ 
ing  to  account  a  passing  event,  and  in  solid  strength  of  composition, 
he  equals  or  surpasses  any'  of  them.  The  Ladder  of  Gold,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  inherent  defects  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  very 
fully  developed  by'  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  author  in 
general  writing. 

The  moral  sought  to  be  inculcated  by  Mr.  Bell  is,  that  great 
wealth,  or  an  undue  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world  and  form  con¬ 
nexions  far  beyond  our  original  sphere,  does  not  contribute  to  hap¬ 
piness.  The  career  he  has  selected  to  illustrate  this  position  is  that 
of  Hudson,  but  Hudson  adapted  to  fiction.  Eichard  Eawlings  is 
originally  placed  in  a  much  lower  sphere  than  George  Hudson  is 
reported  to  have  sprung  from ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  larger  views,  and 
more  elevated  mind  and  objects,  than  the  ci-devant  potentate  of 
railways.  The  object  of  Hichard  Eawlings  is  not  altogether  money, 
for  the  sake  of  money,  or  oven  to  rise  in  the  world.  In  his  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  he  had  been  trampled  on  by'  that  world,  as  he 
struggled  and  battled  for  existence  ;  when  he  has  risen  to  com¬ 
parative  affluence  he  has  to  bear  the  insolence  of  some  proud  and 
unprincipled  members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  is  less  actuated  by 
any  real  regard  for  rank  or  wealth,  than  to  show  the  meanness  and 
hollowness  of  the  world,  especially  the  titled  world,  in  making 
them  cringe  to  the  millionaire,  and  even  connect  themselves  with 
him  by  marrying  one  of  his  daughters  :  and  though  his  busi¬ 
ness  conduct  is  of  the  hardest  and  his  speculations  not  of  the 
most  honourable  cast,  the  railway  doings  are  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  they  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  sordid  or  fraudulent  character  that  have  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  prototype. 

Stripped  of  its  accessories  and  expansions,  the  story  of  The 
Ladder  of  Gold  is  brief.  When  the  book  opens,  Eichard  Eaw¬ 
lings  is  a  young  man,  and  a  drudging  clerk  to  a  closefisted  old  hunks 
with  a  young  wife.  The  old  man  dies  ;  and  Eawlings,  after  act¬ 
ing  as  factotum  to  the  rich  widow,  carries  her  off  from  a  couple  of 
rivals,  an  apothecary  and  a  half-pay  captain.  By  means  of  a 
sharp  legal  practitioner,  his  own  sagacity,  and  more  than  all  a 
strong  wiU  directed  to  a  single  object,  Eawlings  attains  wealth, 
increases  it  by  an  extensive  and  judicious  railway  speculation, 
goes  into  Parliament,  heads  the  railway  interest,  and  in  short 
leads  the  public  and  fashionable  life  which  the  newspapers  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mr.  Hudson.  In  the  more  romantic  part,  Eawlings 


marries  his  favourite  daughter,  Margaret,  to  a  lord ; 


breaking  off 


her  attachment  for  Henry  Winston,  the  son  of  a  country'  gentle¬ 
man,  an  old  neighbour,  by  the  worn-out  contrivance  of  an  in¬ 
tercepted  letter,  and  other  means  nearly  as  stale.  In  return, 
his  lordly  son-in-law  deserts  him  when  the  railway  mania  sub¬ 
sides  and  the  world  turns  against  him  ;  and  his  daughter  has  the 

*  The  I -adder  of  Gold.  An  English  Story.  By  Robert  Bell,  Author  of  “  Wayside 
Pictures  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,”  See.  ike.  In  three  volumes.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Bentley. 
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prospect  of  a  life  of  married  misery,  but  that  Winston  discovers 
the  treachery  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim,  quarrels  with  the 
husband,  Lord  Charles  Eton,  and  shoots  him  in  a  duel.  The  other 
parties  are  more  fortunately  settled.  Eawlings  finds  out  that, 
with  moderate  wealth  derived  from  a  safe  business  founded  with 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  he  is  happier  than  as  a  millionaire  out  of 
his  place  :  his  daughter  Clara  happily  marries  the  suitor  who  has 
been  faithful  through  obloquy  and  the  world’s  desertion  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  dramatis  person®  are  provided  for  according  to  their 
deserts.  There  are  errors  of  moral  taste  in  the  story,  common 
enough  in  this  kind  of  novel,  but  hardly  to  have  been  looked  for 
when  the  superior  literary  tone  of  Mr.  Bell  is  considered.  To  make 
a  suitor  shoot  the  husband  of  his  old  lover  is  not  exactly  in  good 
moral  taste ;  it  is  in  very  bad  moral  taste  for  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
mew  after  the  death,  and  in  still  worse  for  the  lady  to  grant  it. 
Of  the  theatrical  and  unreal  character  of  this  and  some  other 
things,  we  do  not  speak  :  that,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is 
essential  to  the  school. 

Although  the  scenes  are  numerous,  and  in  fact,  from  the  original 
mode  of  publication  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  the  book  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  a  succession  of  them,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  they 
are  the  best  part  of  the  work.  They  are  well  contrived,  they  are 
well  written,  and  they  produce  an  effect ;  but  there  often  appears 
something  laboured  or  imitative  about  them,  as  if  novel- writing 
were  not  the  writer’s  forte.  The  reflections,  either  standing  sepa¬ 
rately  or  intermingled  with  the  narrative,  have  generally  truth 
and  depth ;  but  perhaps  the  best  are  bits  of  observation  or  reflec¬ 
tion,  or  sketches  of  character,  indicating  the  observer  of  life, 
though  the  writer’s  mind  has  not  been  cast  in  the  proper  frame  of 
the  novelist.  The  following  sketch  of  a  gentleman’s  family — the 
Winstons — whose  son  forms  so  conspicuous  a  character  in  the 
story,  is  of  this  kind. 

“  Mr.  Rawlings  felt  that  the  social  position  of  the  Winstons  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  family.  He  was  himself  only  on  the  threshold  of  society,  and 
had  much  to  learn.  But  his  instincts  led  him  in  the  right  direction,  and 
his  discrimination  of  character  was  a  safe  guide  in  the  choice  of  friendships. 
Mr.  Winston  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  with  that  hereditary  touch  of 
aristocracy  in  his  nature  which  gives  to  the  most  careless  actions  an  unmis- 
takeahle  air  of  good-breeding.  Everything  within  his  house  indicated  the 
habits  of  a  gentleman.  There  were  no  affectations  of  any  kind  ;  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  superiority  over  neighbours  ;  no  backbitings  or  whisperings,  jars, 
or  jealousies ;  no  starched  grandeurs,  or  clipped  voices  to  show  off  before 
strangers :  you  never  could  take  them  by  surprise ;  come  when  you  might, 
there  w’as  no  flurry  or  ruffling  up  of  company  manners  ;  the  same  composure, 
openness,  and  sincerity,  met  you  at  all  hours ;  there  was  no  finery  set  out 
for  visiters,  with  a  domestic  background  of  meanness  and  disorder.  To  the 
friends  who  were  admitted  to  the  Wren’s  Nest,  the  inner  and  everyday 
life  of  the  Winstons  was  as  transparent  as  crystal.  Such  associations  were 
calculated  to  exert  a  refining  and  elevating'  influence  over  Clara  and  Margaret ; 
and  no  man,  who  had  not  been  bom  amongst  them,  was  better  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them  at  their  full  value  than  Richard  Rawlings.” 

In  this  summary  of  the  early  youth  of  Eawlings,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work,  there  is  an  example  of  the  species  of  claptrap 
writing  which  Dickens,  Jerrold,  and  others,  expanded  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  stage  to  the  novel ;  but  which  receives  more  truth 
and  largeness  from  the  closer  style  and  greater  worldly  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Bell. 

“  He  went  back  to  his  childhood ;  which  called  up  a  picture  of  a  hovel 
sprawling  amongst  muddy  outworks  of  sties  and  duck-ponds,  in  a  clayey 
hollow  on  the  brink  of  a  stream  fringed  by  aider-trees,  with  a  ragged  orchard 
at  the  back,  choked  up  by  brambles  and  long  grass  almost  as  tall  as  himself. 
He  recollected  a  bridge  which  abutted  close  to  the  hovel  on  the  high-road 
above,  and  a  track  leading  up  to  it,  upon  which  he  had  clambered  many  a 
time,  crowing  and  clapping  his  hands  to  notify  to  his  mother,  who  fondly 
watched  him  from  below,  that  he  had  achieved  the  perilous  summit. 

“And  then  the  scene  changed,  and  all  was  gloom  and  silence  in  the  hovel. 

A  miserable  light,  fixed  in  a  sconce  on  the  wall,  showed  the  emaciated  face 
of  a  sick  woman  lying  on  a  pallet :  and  then  followed  mourning  and  wailing ; 
and  he  was  sent  out  of  the  way,  while  the  tender  mother,  whose  voice  still 
vibrated  at  his  heart,  was  carried  to  the  grave. 

“  Then  came  another  slide  of  the  dark  lantern, — the  straggling  street  of  a 
far-off  village,  and  a  hard-featured  man,  toiling  from  morning  till  night, 
and  taking  the  boy,  now  grown  up  to  a  premature  consciousness  of  daily 
necessities,  into  the  fields,  to  help  him  in  Iris  work.  This  morose  man  is  his 
father ;  very  harsh  at  most  times,  but  now  and  then  speaking  kind  words  to 
him,  that  make  the  tears  tremble  in  his  eyes.  The  holydays  of  childhood  are 
all  over — the  toddling  up  steeps,  and  hunting  of  butterflies,  and  the  terrible 
hazards  through  ditches  and  stiles,  and  swinging  gates ;  and  the  boy,  with 
his  instincts  yet  yearning  towards  play  and  pastime,  is  compelled  to  labour 
like  a  dreary  man  for  his  daily  food.  And  mixed  with  these  memories  are 
glimpses  of  a  school,  where  he  pores  over  books  and  slates,  and  somehow  learns 
to  read  and  write,  and  cast  up  rows  of  figures,  which  he  never  can  keep  in 
a  straight  fine  or  shape  into  equal  proportions,  some  being  of  gigantic 
height,  and  some  dwarfed  and  crippled,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  pains, 
he  cannot  prevent  from  running  into  and  tumbling  over  each  other. 

“  Then  ensues  the  dismallest  change  of  all.  The  hard  man  is  crushed 
down  by  poverty  and  over-work,  and  the  boy  is  alone  in  the  bleak  church¬ 
yard.  "The  world  is  out  there  in  the  sunshine  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  mea¬ 
dows,  and  on  the  hills ;  and  crowds  of  human  faces  pass  and  repass,  but  not 
one  is  turned  towards  him  ;  and  he  wanders  up  and  down,  begging  for  food, 
and  ready  for  any  drudgery  that  can  procure  it.  He  hardly  knows  how  ho 
lives  from  day  to  day;  but  he  contrives  to  live  through  many  years,  which, 
looking  back  upon  them  at  this  distance  of  time,  seem  like  a  mist  of  centu¬ 
ries.  The  terrible  images  that  rise  up  in  that  mist  !• — the  appalling  fight  for 
life  ! — he  shudders  even  now  while  he  thinks  of  them. 

“  And  so  he  works  on  to  manhood ;  his  sympathies  for  his  kind,  if  any  can 
be  healthily  nurtured  in  such  circumstances,  perpetually  beaten  down  until 
his  whole  faculties  become  concentrated  upon  the  one  object  of  self-preserva-  j 
tion.  Perhaps  the  process  has  hardened  his  nature,  as  it  has  embittered  his 
life ;  but  he  has  no  spare  time  for  moral  reflections.  He  is  engrossed  by  a 
more  urgent  matter — the  prospect  of  beiDg  again  cast  upon  the  world  to 
starve.  It  is  of  that  he  is  thinking — of  that  alone ;  and  it  is  filled  with 
horrors,  rapidly  shaped  and  huddled  together  out  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past.” 

But  although  such  incidental  passages  may  exhibit  the  best  or 
most  original  writing,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  they  will  be  the 
most  generally  attractive.  If  “the  idea”  of  the  scenes  and  charac¬ 


ters  has  been  drawn  from  the  stage  or  other  novels,  the  original 
has  been  improved  and  vivified  by  Mr.  Bell’s  literary  power.  Some 
of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  the  book  are  in  tlie  earlier  part, 
where  Bogey  the  apothecary,  and  Captain  Scott  Dingle  the  free- 
and-easy  half-pay  officer,  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  young 
widow,  and  each  makes  a  confidant  of  Eawlings,  who  is  destined 
to  carry  off  the  lady  from  both.  In  the  following  interview,  where 
Pogey  sets  Eawlings  on  to  “  pump,”  the  character  of  Bogey  and 
his  mode  of  discourse  are  palpably  from  the  theatre ;  but  those  who 
can  trace  its  origin  will  be  amused,  as  well  as  those  who  cannot. 

“  The  messenger  was  scarcely  gone,  when  a  loud  voice  broke  upon  Rich¬ 
ard’s  ear.  ‘  Hillo-vo-yo-yo !  ’  cried  the  voice.  It  was  Mr.  Pogey,  who  had 
come  in  as  Crikey  went  out,  and  who  adopted  this  lusty  mode  of  announcing 
himself. 

“  ‘  Rawlings,  my  boy,’  said  Mr.  Pogey,  ‘  I  wanted  to  have  two  words  with 
you — can’t  stay  three  minutes — there’s  a  patient  expecting  me.  I  begged  of 
her  to  put  it  on  a  little;  but  time,  tide,  and  women,  will  wait  for  no  man. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  is,  Rawlings,  to  look  at  the  population  of  the 
world,  and  think  how  much  it  owes  to  ns.  The  clergy  and  the  lawyers  may 
cross  their  legs  at  their  ease,  and  ‘  the  great  globe  itself,’  and  everything  in 
it,  would  go  on  just  the  same ;  hut  if  the  doctors  were  to  take  a  holyday 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  whole  framework  of  humanity  would  be  dis¬ 
located.  Sense  in  that,  I  fancy  ?  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  was  this — 
when  are  you  going  out  to  see  the  widow  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Tomorrow  morning.  I  have  business  with  her.’ 

“  ‘  Good — the  sooner  the  better.  Well,  you  know,  I  have  been  trying  it 
on  brisk  in  that  quarter,’  said  Pogey. 

“  ‘So  you  have  told  me,’  replied  Richard. 

“  1  Can’t  fathom  her.  She  doubles  like  a  hare.  Can’t  comprehend  her. 
Never  at  fault  with  men — see  my  way  to  my  mark,  and  generally  hit  it — eh? 
But  women !  you  might  know  a  woman  all  your  life,  and  you’ll  have  to  be¬ 
gin  again  before  you  can  make  her  out.  Anatomical  riddles,  sir  !  There’s 
Mrs.  Raggles — I  have  her  on  Monday ;  she  twists  out  of  the  course  on  Tues¬ 
day;  think  I  have  caught  her  on  Wednesday;  done  again  on  Thursday; 
and  so  she  slips  on  and  off,  like  a  sailor’s  knot.  It  tries  a  man’s  constitution, 
Rawlings,  and  keeps  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm.  Alarm  ?  I) — n  it, 
sir,  I’m  beginning  to  forget  everything  :  I  went  out  the  other  day  without 
my  hat,  and  only  last  week  sent  a  dose  of  calomel,  enough  to  kill  a  horse,  to 
a  child  in  the  measles.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  It  won’t  do,  Raw¬ 
lings  ;  it  won’t  do,  I  tell  you.’ 

“  ‘Wouldn’t  it  be  prudent,  then,  to  give  it  up?’  observed  Richard. 

“  ‘  Give  it  up  ?  After  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  has  cost  me  ?  Lost  three 
patients  in  one  day,  while  I  was  philandering  at  Bermuda  Cottage.  Give  it 
up  ?  That  wouldn’t  pay,  my  boy.  Do  I  look  like  a  man  that  would  give  it 
up  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what, — I’ll  try  another  dodge.  Sure  of  her  in  the  end ; 
that’s  tolerably  certain.  Nobody  in  the  field  but  Dingle — poor  devil ! — a 
naked,  worn-out,  sallow-faced  half-pay  ;  not  an  ounce  of  blood  in  his  body ; 
— she’d  as  soon  set  her  cap  at  a  lamp-post.  Now,  Rawlings,  she’ll  never 
suspect  that  I  have  said  anything  to  you  about  it,  and  what  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  sound  her ;— sound  her — do  it  in  your  own  way,  you  know,  with  that 
precious  solemn  face  of  yours.  You’ll  discover  in  five  minutes  how  the  cat 
jumps.’ 

“  ‘Do  you  really  believe,  Mr.  Pogey,  that,  if  you  have  failed  in  making 
this  discovery,  I  should  be  likely  to  succeed  ?  ’ 

“  ‘I  do.  She’ll  betray  herself  to  you,  although  she’s  as  dark  as  an  eclipse 
to  me.  Go  to  work  cautiously ;  don’t  seem  to  know  anything ;  watch  her 
face — that’s  it :  perhaps  she’ll  not  say  much,  but  there  are  other  ways  of 
j  finding  out  people’s  thoughts  besides  what  they  say — eh?  I’ll  trust  you  for 
I  that.’ 

“  ‘  Well— I’ll  try.’ 

“  ‘  Can’t  stay  to  say  any  more  to  you  now  ;  but  I  know  I’m  safe  in  your 
hands.  Caution,  my  boy.  Never  was  foiled  yet,  and  not  likely  to  be  now. 
Be  careful  what  you  say  about  me,  lest  she  might  see  through  it ;  but  for 
j  Dingle— you  can  pooh-pooh  Dingle.  That’s  enough  for  him.  See  you  to¬ 
morrow.’  And  off  went  Mr.  Pogey. 

“  Richard  Rawlings  was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  undertake  this  mission. 
He  had  observed  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Pogey  was  losing  ground  with  Mrs. 

|  Raggles,  and  that  Captain  Scott  Dingle  was  much  in  the  same  predicament ; 
and  the  necessity  of  having  such  an  interview  with  the  widow  as  Mr.  Pogey 
was  so  anxious  to  bring  about,  although  not  perhaps  exactly  for  the  same 
object,  had  already  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind.” 

Some  other  characters  in  the  hook  have  obviously  their  source 
in  the  stage, — as  Costigan,  a  lax  but  thoroughgoing  Irishman  of 
the  past  generation,  who  is  Winston’s  second  in  the  duel.  Mr. 
Trumbull,  the  American  traveller,  is  not  borrowed  but  invented.  He 
is,  however,  an  abstraction,  designed  to  embody  the  popular  notion 
derived  from  travellers,  of  the  self-sufficient,  ignorant,  “  free  and 
enlightened  citizen  of  the  model  republic,”  rather  than  a  living 
individual.  But  he  is  very  cleverly  executed,  and  answers  the  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  of  satirical  showing-up.  Mr.  Trumbull  happens  to 
have  put  up  at  the  same  hotel  as  that  to  which  Costigan  has 
carried  Winston  after  the  direl ;  and  the  traveller,  in  the  unceremo¬ 
nious  way  of  his  country,  introduces  himself  and  the  subject  of 
the  duello. 

“  They  had  scarcely  finished  dinner,  when  they  were  startled  by  a  sharp 
knock  at  the  door.  Costigan,  who  was  one  of  those  men  that  will  never  be 
taken  alive,  immediately  started  to  his  feet ;  but  before  he  could  secure  the 
door,  it  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  opened,  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  to  their 
mutual  surprise,  made  his  appearance  in  the  room. 

“  ‘I  expect,’  said  he,  ‘  that  you  are  rather  astonished  at  seeing  me  :  but 
the  fact  is,  I  have  picked  up  at  this  hotel,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  look 
in  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on,  ns  you  are  likely  to  be  a  little  out  of  sorts 
by  yourselves  this  evening.  I’m  a  pretty  good  judge  of  human  nature ;  and 
it  strikes  me  that  when  a  man’s  in  trouble  a  friendly  visit  is  a  sort  of  social 
duty.  That’s  the  way  I  look  at  it,  Mr.  Winston.’ 

“  Henry  Winston  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  friendly  visit,  as  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Trumbull  was  very  slight ;  but  his  surprise  was  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  gentleman  seemed  to  possess  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  Mr.  Trumbull  soon  left  him  in 
no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

“  ‘It’s  pretty  well  known,  I  calculate,  by  this  time  at  the  West-end,’  he 
observed  :  ‘  I  was  calling  this  afternoon  at  Park  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Eawlings 
told  me  all  the  particulars.’ 

“  ‘  I  hope,’  said  Costigan,  ‘  you  didn’t  say  you  had  seen  us  here  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  haven’t  studied  the  customs  of  this  remarkable  nation  for  nothing, 
Mr.  Costigan.  Secrecy  is  an  element  in  your  institutions,  which,  as  a  free¬ 
born  republican,  I  abjure ;  but,  as  a  stranger,  I  am  bound  to  respect  your 
usages  while  I  am  enjoying  your  hospitality.  It  will  be  time  enough  when 
I  get  baek  to  my  own  everlasting  State  of  Massachusetts  to  enlighten  the 
world  as  to  my  real  opinion  of  England.’ 
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“  ‘  You  intend  to  write  a  book  upon  us,  then  ?  ’  said  Winston,  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  changing  the  subject. 

“  ‘  Most  assuredly.  I  have  a  sample  or  two  of  it  in  my  pocket,  if  you’d 
like  to  hear  how  I  walk  into  you.  But  I  calculate  you’re  hardly  up  to  the 
mark  for  that,  Mr.  Winston :  your  mind  must  be  in  a  pretty  considerable 
fix,  and  not  exactly  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  philosophical  inquiries. 
There  again  your  institutions  come  in,  extinguishing  freedom  of  thought, 
and  riling  up  your  twenty-five  millions  of  human  beings,  just  as  if  they 
were  so  many  niggers.  If’s  my  clear  conviction  that  it’s  only  under  a  de¬ 
mocratic  form  of  government  the  rights  of  man  are  eternally  vindicated — 
that's  a  fact.  If  one  gentleman  has  a  wrong  to  settle  with  another,  in  my 
country,  he  may  go  slick  at  him  and  shoot  him  in  the  streets.  [Hardly  in 
Massachusetts  or  the  older  free  States.]  Now,  if  that  ain’t  practical  liberty, 
I  should  like  to  know  under  what  part  of  the  almighty  canopy  you’re  to  find 
it?  ’ 

“  ‘  Indeed,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  it  in  such  perfection  anywhere 
else,’  observed  Costigan,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes ;  ‘  you’re  en¬ 
tirely  right,  Mr.  Trumbull.  That’s  the  only  country  for  a  gentleman  to  live 
in.  It’s  free  and  easy,  it  is,  at  all  events;  and  I’ in  sorry  to  say  that,  in  that 
particular,  we’re  in  a  mighty  benighted  condition.’ 

“  ‘  You’re  out  of  sight  behind  us  in  the  grand  features  of  social  progress 
and  civilization;  and  you’ll  never  rise  to  a  dignified  rank  in  the  scale  of  na¬ 
tions  till  you  get  rid  of  your  aristocracy,  and  establish  liberty  and  equality 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Your  aristocracy,  Mr.  Costigan,  is 
a  regular  system  of  slavery,  and  puts  its  brand  upon  you,  just  as  the  farmers 
brand  cattle.  The  people  have  no  more  moral  elevation  than  sheep  in  this 
country.  I  presume  you  won’t  deny  that.  Look  at  your  hotels  and  public- 
houses  :  it  seems  to  mo  as  if  the  eternal  ’coons  gloried  in  their  degradation, 
for  everywhere  you  go  you  see  them  sticking  up,  in  conspicuous  signs,  1  The 
Marquis  of  Granby  ’  and  ‘  The  Duke  of  Wellington,’  and  this  lord’s  arms 
and  that  lord’s  arms.  All  England  is  branded  over  with  the  family  marks 
of  the  proprietary  class.  That’s  one  of  the  observations  in  my  book.’ 

“  ‘But  in  the  matter  of  duels,  now,’  inquired  Costigan;  ‘  how  do  you 
manage  that  in  America  ?  ’ 

“  ‘There  again,’  returned  Trumbull,  ‘  we’re  ahead  of  you  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  All  our  institutions  acknowledge  the  original  law  of  individual 
freedom.  Every  man  in  the  Union  possesses  the  inalienable  right  of  fight¬ 
ing  a  duel  in  his  own  way.  That’s  a  fundamental  principle.  Our  free  citi¬ 
zens  meet  on  a  perfect  equality;  each  man  chooses  his  own  weapon,  and 
uses  it  at  his  discretion.  They  walk  up  to  each  other,  and  fire  when  they 
please;  a  privilege,  I  reckon,  you’re  not  likely  to  enjoy  in  this  country  till 
you  make  a  clearance  of  your  hereditary  classes.’ 

“  ‘I’m  afraid  not,’  returned  Costigan. 

“  ‘  Now,  just  look  at  what  you  call  public  opinion ;  what  a  teetotal  crusher 
it  is  of  personal  independence  !  No  man  can  do  as  he  likes  here  ;  he  must 
do  what  other  people  like — that’s  a  humiliating  truth.  If  one  man  shoots 
another  in  the  Union,  it’s  his  own  business,  and  nobody  meddles  with  him  ; 
but  if  you  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  here,  which  you’d  have  a  clear 
right  to  do  if  you  were  a  free-born  citizen,  you’ve  no  more  chance  of  your 
life  than  if  you  were  pitched  into  a  biler  and  stewed  down  into  soup.  Now, 
Mr.  Winston,  that’s  the  precise  thing  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about.  From 
what  I  heard  this  evening,  Lord  Charles  is  in  rather  a  dubious  state,  and  if 
he  should  sink  under  it  this  is  no  place  for  you.  I  don’t  want  to  make  any 
professions  ;  but  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  do  homage  to  a  man  of  your 
stamp.  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  am  true  whalebone,  sub-twisted  back 
and  front ;  and  no  man  in  my  country  stands  up  against  me  without  losing 
wind.  Now,  I’m  going  back  by  the  States  packet-ship  Old  Yirginny,  Cap¬ 
tain  Maddison  Sandys ;  and  if  you’  11  put  yourself  under  the  shadow  ot  Wash¬ 
ington  Trumbull,  with  the  eternal  banner  of  stripes  and  stars  floating  over 
you,  I’ll  land  you  at  New  York,  to  the  national  anthem  of  ‘  Hail  Colombia !  ’ 
and  guarantee  you  liberty  and  security  for  the  rest  of  your  life.’ 

“This  proposal  was  made  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  Henry  Winston, 
although  a  little  inclined  to  be  annoyed  at  the  intrusion  of  a  comparative 
stranger  at  such  a  moment,  thanked  Trumbull  for  the  interest  he  took  in  his 
affairs ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
leaving  England.  In  vain  Trumbull  described  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  would  be  received  in  America,  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  a  lord;  pledging  himself  that,  if  money 
was  any  consideration,  he  might  make  a  fortune  by  lecturing  through  the 
States  on  the  custom  of  duelling,  as  it  is  practised  under  slavish  restrictions 
in  the  old  class-ridden  feudal  communities.  These  alluring  representations 
failed  to  convince  the  obstinate  young  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  He  still  held  to  his  resolution.” 


southey’s  life  and  correspondence.* 

This  last  volume  of  Southey’s  Life  and  Letters  commences  with 
1829,  when  he  had  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year;  and  closes  with 
his  death  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  original  let¬ 
ters  are  as  readable  as  ever,  and  the  original  narrative  is  pro¬ 
bably  more  interesting,  as  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  is  now  speaking 
from  his  own  personal  recollections  ;  hut  the  volume  is  on  the 
whole  the  least  attractive  of  the  six.  The  matter  of  the  letters  is 
less  various,  and  generally  speaking  less  interesting,  than  in  the 
previous  volumes  ;  perhaps  the  treatment  has  less  spirit  and  viva¬ 
city,  as  if  the  disease  which  finally  overpowered  the  writer’s  mind 
were  already  in  action  though  latent,  and  occasionally  induced  a 
flagging  in  voluntary  work.  There  is  also  the  saddening  feeling 
which  almost  inevitably  attends  upon  long  life  from  separation  and 
deaths,  if  from  no  other  cause.  One  or  two  of  Southey’s  daughters 
had  married ;  his  surviving  son  left  home  for  college  ;  and  though 
these  changes  were  all  in  the  regular  course  of  life,  Southey’s  re¬ 
cluse  habits,  and  the  distance  at  which  he  resided  from  his  friends, 
rendered  these  blanks  in  his  household  more  felt  than  they  might 
have  been  had  he  mixed  in  society,  or  been  thrown  into  the 
bustle  of  active  life.  At  sixty,  a  heavier  affliction  overtook  him. 
Mrs.  Southey’s  health  and  spirits  had  been  giving  way  for  some 
time,  hut  in  1834  she  was  no  longer  herself.  She  was  removed  to 
an  asylum  at  York,  with  fluctuating  hopes  of  restoration.  After 
some  months  her  state  improved  sufficiently  to  allow  of  her  return 
home ;  and  for  nearly  three  years  her  husband  had  to  hear  the 
weight  of  seeing  her,  though  harmless,  almost  unconscious  of  any¬ 
thing  save  the  actual  present,  and  latterly,  it  would  seem,  not  clear¬ 
ly  comprehending  that. 

The  blow  struck  him,  not  only  as  it  would  strike  any  one  of 
common  sensibility,  but  in  a  peculiar  way.  Although  poverty  in 
a  literal  sense  could  not  be  predicated  of  Southey,  yet  his  means 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  hi9  Son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Plumbland,  Cumberland.  In  six  volumes. 
Vol.  VI.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 


were  straitened.  An  insurance  on  his  life  nearly  absorbed  his 
laureateship  and  pension.  His  writings,  though  well  paid  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  literary  pay,  rarely  became  popular — that  is,  popular 
like  Scott’s  or  Byron's,  or  like  those  of  persons  who  have  the 
knack  of  hitting  the  temporary  taste ;  nor  had  they  the  steady  sale 
of  Campbell’s.  The  demand  for  them,  too,  fell  off  latterly ;  and  the 
copyright  of  one  of  the  most  popular,  the  Life  of  Nelson,  had,  we 
believe,  passed  away  from  the  author.  Lor  many  years  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Her  lew  was  his  chief  reliance ;  nor  was  it  till  he  reached 
sixty  that  he  ever  had  a  year’s  income  in  advance.  The  shock  of  his 
wife’s  derangement  with  its  effect  upon  his  health,  the  domestic 
care  which  it  threw  upon  him,  and  perhaps  a  presentiment 
of  a  similar  affliction  impending  over  himself,  startled  him  into 
anxiety  that  he  never  felt  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth  or  the  strength 
of  manhood.  He  began  to  entertain  fears  lest  the  power  of  lite¬ 
rary  exertion  should  fail  him,  and  that  his  family  should  he  re¬ 
duced  to  distress.  At  this  crisis,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  that  won¬ 
derful  faculty  which  he  had  of  moving  with  the  occasion,  stepped 
forward  to  his  relief.  In  this  as  iu  some  other  cases,  it  was  rather 
the  lucky  time  than  the  well-understood  mode  that  is  remarkable, — 
unless  Peel  had  heard  of  Southey’s  position,  and  the  offer  of  the 
baronetcy  was  rather  an  opportunity  of  enabling  him  to  speak, 
than  made  with  a  view  of  being  accepted.  The  passage  relates  to 
an  important  part  of  Southey’s  biography  ;  and  it  has  an  interest 
from  its  display  of  Peel.  The  style  of  his  letters  is  sometimes  ver¬ 
bally  inelegant,  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  time  to  pick  words 
or  revise  what  he  had  written.  But  the  letters  display  a  hearty 
and  earnest  appreciation  of  literature,  not  always  shown  by  Minis¬ 
ters  with  greater  literary  pretence.  They  show,  too,  the  principle 
on  which  Peel  would  have  administered  the  fund  destined  by  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  have  been  less  discriminating  or  more  unscrupulous. 

“  One  morning,  shortly  after  the  letters  had  arrived,  he  called  me  into 
his  study.  ‘  You  will  be  surprised,’  he  said,  ‘  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  recommended  me  to  the  King'  for  the  distinction  of  a  baronetcy ;  and  you 
will  probably  feel  some  disappointment  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  not  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  this  more  on  your  account  than  on  my  own.  I  think,  however, 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  I  do  so  for  good  and  wise  reasons  ’  ;  and  he  then 
read  to  me  the  following  letters,  and  his  reply  to  them. 

“  ‘SLR  ROBERT  PEEL  TO  R.  SOUTHEY,  ESQ. 

“  ‘  Whitehall  Gardens,  Feb.  1,  1835. 

“  ‘  My  dear  Sir — I  have  offered  a  recommendation  to  the  King,  (the  first 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  offered,)  which,  although  it  concerns  you  person¬ 
ally,  concerns  also  high  public  interests,  so  important  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  on  my  part  of  that  previous  reference  to  individual  feelings  and 
wishes  which  in  an  ordinary  case  I  should  have  been  bound  to  make.  I 
have  advised  the  King  to  adorn  the  distinction  of  baronetage  with  a  name 
the  most  eminent  in  literature,  and  which  has  claims  to  respect  and  honour 
which  literature  alone  can  never  confer. 

“  ‘The  King  has  most  cordially  approved  of  my  proposal  to  his  Majesty; 
and  I  do  hope  that,  however  indifferent  you  may  be  personally  to  a  compli¬ 
ment  of  this  kind — however  trifling  it  is  when  compared  with  the  real  titles 
to  fame  which  you  have  established, — I  do  hope  that  you  will  permit  a  mark 
of  royal  favour  to  be  conferred  in  your  person  upon  the  illustrious  commu¬ 
nity  of  which  you  are  the  head. 

“  ‘  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  sincerest  esteem,  most  faithfully 
yours,  Robert  Peel.’ 

“  This  was  accompanied  with  another  letter  marked  private. 

“  ‘  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  TO  R.  SOUTHEY,  ESQ. 

“  ‘  Whitehall,  Feb.  1,  1835. 

“  ‘  51}’  dear  Sir— I  am  sure,  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  motive  and  intention,  there  can  he  no  reason  for  seeking  indirect 
channels  of  communication  in  preference  to  direct  ones.  Will  you  tell  me, 
without  reserve,  whether  the  possession  of  power  puts  within  my  reach  the 
means  of  doing  anything  which  can  be  serviceable  or  acceptable  to  you ;  and 
whether  you  will  allow  me  to  find  some  compensation  for  the  many  heavy 
sacrifices  which  office  imposes  upon  me,  in  the  opportunity  of  marking  my 
gratitude  as  a  public  man  for  (he  eminent  services  you  have  rendered,  not 
only  to  literature  but  to  the  higher  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  ? 

“  ‘I  write  hastily,  and  perhaps  abruptly,  hut  I  write  to  one  to  whom  I 
feel  it  would  be  almost  unbecoming  to  address  elaborate  and  ceremonious  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  who  will  prefer  to  receive  the  declaration  of  friendly  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  simplest  language. 

“  ‘  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  true  respect,  most  faithfully  yours, 

“  ‘Robert  Peel. 

“  ‘P.S.  I  believe  your  daughter  is  married  to  a  clergyman  of  great  worth  ; 
and  perhaps  I  cannot  more  effectually  promote  the  object  of  this  letter  than 
by  attempting  to  improve  his  professional  situation.  You  cannot  gratify  me 
more  than  by  writing  to  me  with  the  same  unreserve  with  which  I  have 
written  to  3'ou.’ 

“  ‘  ROBERT  SOUTHEY',  ESQ.,  TO  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

“  *  Keswick,  Feb.  3,  1835. 

“  ‘  Dear  Sir — No  communications  have  ever  surprised  me  so  much  as  those 
which  I  ha\'c  this  day  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you.  I  may  truly  say, 
also,  that  none  have  ever  gratified  me  more,  though  they  make  me  feel  how 
difficult  it  is  to  serve  any  one  who  is  out  of  the  way  of  fortune.  An  unre¬ 
served  statement  of  my  condition  will  be  the  fittest  and  most  respectful  reply. 

“  ‘  I  have  a  pension  of  200?.,  conferred  upon  mo  through  the  good  offices 
of  my  old  friend  and  benefactor  Charles  IV.  Wynn,  when  Lord  Grenville 
went  out  of  office ;  and  I  have  the  Laureateship.  The  salary  of  the  latter 
was  immediately  appropriated,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  a  life  insurance  for  3000?. 
This,  with  an  earlier  insurance  for  1000?.,  is  the  whole  provision  that  I  have 
made  for  my  family ;  and  what  remains  of  the  pension  after  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  is  the  whole  of  my  certain  income :  all  beyond  must  bo  de¬ 
rived  from  my  own  industry.  Writing  for  a  livelihood,  a  livelihood  is  all 
that  I  have  gained ;  for  having  also  something  better  in  view,  and  therefore 
never  having  courted  popularity  nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  me  to  lay  by  anything.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  was  provided  with  a  year’s  expenditure  beforehand.  This  ex- 
osition  might  suffice  to  show  how  utterly  unbecoming  and  unwise  it  would 
e  to  accept  the  rank,  which  so  greatly  to  my  honour,  you  have  solicited 
for  me,  and  which  his  Majesty  would  so  graciously  have  conferred.  But  the 
tone  of  your  letter  encourages  me  to  say  more. 

“  ‘  My  life  insurances  have  increased  in  value.  With  these,  the  produce 
of  my  library,  my  papers,  and  a  posthumous  edition  of  my  works,  there  will 
probably  be  12,000?.  for  my  family  at  my  decease.  Good  fortune,  with  great 
exertions  on  the  part  of  my  surviving  friends,  might  possibly  extend  this  to 
15,000?. ;  beyond  which  I  do  not  dream  of  any  further  possibility.  I  had 
bequeathed  tne  whole  to  my  wife,  to  be  divided  ultimately  between  our  four 
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children  ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  them,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
contented  with  his  lot,  nor  more  thankful  to  that  Providence  on  whose  espe¬ 
cial  blessing  he  knew  that  he  was  constantly,  and  as  it  were  immediately, 
dependent  for  his  daily  bread. 

“  ‘  Put  the  confidence  which  I  used  to  feel  in  myself  is  now  failing.  I 
was  young,  in  health  and  heart,  on  my  last  birthday,  when  I  completed  my 
sixtieth  vear.  Since  then  I  have  been  shaken  at  tile  root.  It  hath  pleased 
God  to  visit  me  with  the  severest  of  all  domestic  afflictions,  those  alone  ex¬ 
cepted  into  winch  guilt  enters.  My  wife,  a  true  helpmate  as  ever  man  was 
blessed  with,  lost  her  stnscs  a  few  months  ago.  She  is  now  in  a  lunatic  asy-  j 
lam  ;  and  broken  sleep,  and  anxious  thoughts,  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
in  the  night  season,  have  made  me  feel  how  more  than  possible  it  is  that  a 
sudden  stroke  may  deprive  me  of  those  faculties  by  the  exercise  of  which 
this  poor  family  has  hitherto  been  supported.  Even  in  the  event  of  my 
death,  their  condition  would,  by  our  recent  calamity,  be  materially  altered 
for  the  worse ;  but  if  I  were  rendered  helpless,  all  our  available  means  would 
procure  only  a  respite  from  actual  distress. 

“  ‘Under  these  circumstances,  your  letter,  Sir,  would  in  other  times  have 
encouraged  me  to  ask  for  such  an  increase  of  pension  as  might  relieve  me  from 
anxiety  on  this  score.  Now  that  lay  sinecures  are  in  fact  abolished,  there  is 
no  other  way  by  which  a  man  can  be  served,  who  has  no  profession  wherein 
to  he  promoted,  and  whom  any  official  situation  would  take  from  the  only 
employment  for  which  the  studies  and  the  habits  of  forty  years  have  quali¬ 
fied  him.  This  way,  I  am  aware,  is  not  now  to  be  thought  of,  unless  it  were 
practicable  as  part  ot  a  pi  m  for  the  encouragement  of  literature ;  but  to  such 
a  plan  perhaps  these  times  might  not  be  unfavourable. 

“  ‘The  length  of  this  communication  would  require  an  apology  if  its  sub¬ 
stance  could  have  been  compressed;  but  on  such  an  occasion  it  seemed  a 
duty  to  say  what  I  have  said ;  nor,  indeed,  should  I  deserve  the  kindness 
which  you  have  expressed,  if  I  did  u  >t  explicitly  declare  how  thankful  1 
should  be  to  profit  hv  it. 

“  ‘I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  the  sincerest  respect,  your  most 
faithful  and  obliged  servant,  Robert  Southey.’ 

“Young  as  1  then  was,  I  eould  not  without  tears  hear  him  read,  with 
his  dec])  and  faltering  voice,  his  wise  refusal  and  touching  expression  of 
those  feelings  and  fears  he  had  never  before  given  utterance  to,  to  any  of  his 
own  family.  And  if  any  feelings  of  regret  occasionally  come  over  my  mind 
that  lie  did  not  accept  the  proffered  honour,  which,  so  acquired  and  so  con¬ 
ferred,  any  man  might  justly  be  proud  to  have  inherited,  the  remembrance 
at  what  a  time  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  offered,  and  the  feeling 
what  a  mockery  honours  of  that  kind  would  have  been  to  a  family  so  afflicted, 
and,  I  may  add,  how  unsuitable  they  would  be  to  my  own  position  and  very 
straitened  means,  make  me  quickly  feel  how  justly  he  judged  and  how 
prudently  he  acted.” 

Ifo  immediate  answer  was  made  to  this  communication;  though 
Southey  understood  from  two  “  authentic  sources  ”  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  in  Peel’s  power,  he  might  receive  “  some  substantial  bene¬ 
fit.”  (Nearly  two  months  later,  and  yet  in  suspense,  he  writes,  in 
evident  hope,  and  as  evident  anxiety — “  If  anything  should  be 
done  for  me,  (which  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  build  upon  and  f 
unjust  to  doubt,)  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  easy  to  sit  between 
the  two  stools.”  In  two  days  more  the  suspense  was  ended. 

“sin  ROBERT  TEEL  TO  H.  SOUTHEY,  ESQ. 

“  Whitehall,  April  4,  1835. 

“My  dear  Sir — I  have  resolved  to  apply  the  miserable  pittance  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  on  the  Civil  List  Pension  Fund,  altogether  to  the  re¬ 
ward  and  encouragement  of  literary  exertions.  I  do  this  on  public  grounds ; 
and  much  more  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  principle,  than  in  the  hope, 
with  such  limited  means,  of  being  enabled  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  those 
whom  1  shall  name  to  the  Crown — worthy  of  the  Grown,  or  commensurate 
with  their  claims. 

“  1  have  just  had  the  satisfaction  of  attaching  my  name  to  a  warrant  which 
will  add  300/.  annually  to  the  amount  of  your  existing  pension.  You  will 
see  in  the  position  of  public  affairs  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  having  done 
this  without  delay,  and  without  previous  communication  with  you. 

“  I  trust  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  sanctioning  what  I  have  done  with 
your  consent,  as  I  have  acted  on  your  own  suggestion,  and  granted  the  pen¬ 
sions  on  a  public  principle — the  recognition  of  literary  and  scientific  eminence 
as  a  public  claim.  The  other  persons  to  whom  I  have  addressed  myself  oil 
this  subject  are — Professor  Aire}'  of  Cambridge,  the  first  of  living  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  astronomers,  (the  first  of  this  country  at  least,)  Mrs.  Somerville,  ' 
Sharon  Turner,  and  James  Montgomery  of  Sheffield. 

“Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours,  Robert  Peel.” 

The  closing  years  of  Southey’s  life  are  briefly  described,  but 
touchingly,  llis  disorder  was  rather  decay  than  derangement  of 
the  mind.  At  the  outset  he  displayed  less  clearness  of  think¬ 
ing  and  vivacity  of  discourse,  and  took  less  interest  in  subjects, 
more  like  a  man  who  was  tired ;  his  memory  of  recent  events 
began  to  fail,  and  he  lost  his  way  in  familiar  places.  Even  as  the 
disease  deepened  it  was  rather  lassitude  than  aberration. 

“  Much  of  my  father’s  failure  in  its  early  stages  was  at  first  ascribed  by 
those  anxiously  watching  him  to  repeated  attacks  of  the  influenza,  at  that 
time  a  prevailing  epidemic — from  which  lie  had  suffered  greatly,  and  to 
which  he  attributed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness :  but,  alas !  the  weak¬ 
ness  he  felt  wras  as  much  mental  as  bodily,  (though  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  declined  much  in  bodily  strength,)  and  after  his  return  home  it 
gradually  increased  upon  him.  The  uncertain  step— the  confused  manner — 
the  eye  once  so  keen  and  so  intelligent  now  either  wandering  restlessly,  or  ■ 
fixed,  as  it  were,  in  blank  contemplation — all  showed  that  the  over-wrought 
mind  was  worn  out. 

“  One  of  the  plainest  signs  of  this  was  the  cessation  of  his  accustomed 
labours  :  but  while  doing  nothing,  (with  him  how  plain  a  proof  that  nothiug 
could  be  done !)  he  would  frequently  anticipate  a  coming  period  of  his  usual 
industry.  His  mind,  while  any  spark  of  its  reasoning  powers  remained,  was 
busy  with  its  old  day-dreams  :  the  History  of  Portugal,  the  History  o  f  the 
Monastic  Orders,  The  Doctor — all  were  soon  to  bo  taken  in  hand  in  ear¬ 
nest — all  completed,  and  new  works  added  to  these. 

“  For  a  considerable  time  after  he  had  ceased  to  compose,  he  took  pleasure  \ 
iu  reading,  and  the  habit  continued  after  the  power  of  comprehension  was  : 
gone.  His  dearly-prized  books,  indeed,  were  a  pleasure  to  him  almost  to  the 
end ;  and  he  would  walk  slowly  round  his  library  looking  at  them,  and  taking 
them  down  mechanically. 

“  Li  the  earlier  stages  of  his  disorder  (if  the  term  may  he  fitly  applied  to 
a  case  which  was  not  a  perversion  of  the  faculties,  but  their  decay)  he  could 
still  converse  at  time  with  much  of  his  old  liveliness  and  energy.  When 
the  mind  was,  as  it  were,  set  going  upon  some  familiar  subject,  for  a  little  | 
time  you  could  not  perceive  much  failure ;  but  if  the  thread  was  broken,  if 
it  was  a  conversation  in  which  new  topics  were  started,  or  if  any  argument 
was  commenced,  his  powers  failed  him  at  once,  and  a  painful  sense  of  this 
seemed  to  come  over  him  for  the  moment.  His  recollection  first  failed  as  to  1 
recent  events,  and  his  thoughts  appeared  chiefly  to  dwell  upon  those  long 
past ;  and  as  his  mind  grew  weaker,  these  recollections  seemed  to  recede  still 


farther  hack.  Names  he  could  rarely  remember ;  and  more  than  once,  when 
trying  to  recall  one  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  know,  I  have  seen  him  press 
his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  sadly  exclaim — 1  Memory !  memory  !  where  art 
thou  gone  ?  ’ 

“  But  this  failure  altogether  was  so  gradual,  and  at  the  same  time'  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  1  am  inclined  to  hope  and  believe  there  was  not  on  the  whole 
much  painful  consciousness  of  it ;  and  certainly  for  more  than  a  year  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  lie  passed  his  time  as  in  a  dream,  with  little  if  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  went  on  around  him.  *  *  * 

“  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  towards  the  end  some  glimmering  of  reason 
reappears ;  but  tills  must  he  when  the  mind  is  obscured  or  upset,  not,  as  hi 
tliis  case,  apparently  worn  out.  The  body  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  dis¬ 
orders  appeared  which  the  state  of  the  patient  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  treat  properly ;  and,  after  a  short  attack  of  fever,  the  scene  closed,  on  the 
21st  of  March  1343  ;  and  a  second  time  had  we  cause  to  feel  deeply  thankful, 
when  the  change  from  life  to  death,  or  more  truly  from  death  to  life,  took 
place.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

The  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart. 

History  of  the  JJ'itr  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Iiy  Michele  Amari. 
Edited, '  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  In 
three  volumes. 

Personal  Adventures  daring  the  lute  TVar  of  Independence  in  Hungary. 
Comprising  an  Account  of  her  Missions  under  the  orders  of  ICossuth  to 
the  different  posts  of  the  Hungarian  Army  during  the  contest.  By 
the  Baroness  Yon  Beck.  In  two  volumes. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
the  Reverend  Ch  ales  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Plumbland, 
Cumberland.  In  six  volumes.  Volume  VI. 


Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  By  the  Spectator.  The  Notes  and  Illustrations 
by  W.  Henry  Wills  ;  the  Engravings  by  Thompson,  from  Designs  by 
Fred.  Tayler. 

[The  literary  feature  of  this  publication  consists  in  its  selection  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  Spectator  that  relate  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The  publica¬ 
tion  itself  belongs  to  that  class  in  which  novelty  is  sought  to  be  given  to  old 
woiks  by  a  new  dress.  The  typography,  both  in  the  form  of  the  letters  and 
the  literal  indications — as  the  use  of  capitals  to  all  substantives — is  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  with  a  modern  style ;  and  the  binding  represents  an  old- 
fashioned  silk.  The  incidents  and  adventures  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  in  a  very  high  style  of  art  so  far  as  the  engraving 
is  in  question,  but  of  slender  merit  in  design  beyond  the  technicalities  of 
costume  and  furniture, — though  these,  indeed,  impart  an  old-fashioned  air. 
The  editor,  Mr.  Wills,  has  added  a  variety  of  illustrative  notes,  descriptive 
of  the  manners  of  the  time,  or  relating  to  persons  who  are  assumed  to  he  the 
originals  of  the  characters  in  the  Spectator. 

In  thus  collecting  together  the  whole  of  the  papers  relating  to  a  character,  Mr. 
Wills  has  not  only  produced  a  volume  that,  besides  its  merits  as  a  table-book, 
bas  revived,  in  a  form  likely  to  attract  attention,  the  refined  humour  and  de¬ 
lightful  English  of  Addison  :  he  has  really  opened  up  a  new  literary  idea. 
Selections  from  the  essayists  of  the  last  century  have  frequently  been  made  ; 
but  as  authorship  was  the  scheme  of  the  selection,  the  republication  only 
facilitated  a  reference  to  a  particular  writer’s  work,  without  imparting 
any  new  attraction  to  his  pages.  By  adopting  the  principle  of  the  volume 
before  us,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a  more  general  interest  in  the 
half-forgotten  papers  that  delighted  our  ancestors,  while  they  painted  their 
manners,  improved  their  tastes,  and  corrected  their  morals.  Such  a 
continued  series  of  connected  sketches  as  are  presented  in  the  life 
and  death  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  would  not,  indeed,  be  possible  ; 
but  classification  might  do  something  towards  forming  a  whole.  We 
might  have  all  the  best  tales  in  one  division,  the  critical  pieces  in 
another,  the  satire  upon  absurdities  in  manners  or  conventional  mo¬ 
rals  in  a  third.  In  point  of  interest,  these  could  not  rival  the  nicely- 
drawn  character,  the  small  though  appropriate  occurrences,  the  de¬ 
lightful  picture  of  country  manners  under  the  last  Stuart,  with  the  sly  satire 
that  pervades  it,  and  the  substitute  for  a  story,  if  not  the  story  itself,  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  But  the  cream  of  the  forty-five  volumes  of  the  British 
Essayists  might  be  presented  in  the  most  attractive  shape  for  the  public  at 
large,  and  certainly  iu  the  most  convenient  mode  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  them.] 

Ancient  Art  arid  its  Remains  ;  or  a  Manual  of  the  Archaeology  of  Art. 
By  C.  0.  Muller,  Author  of  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric 
Race.”  New  edition,  with  numerous  Additions  by  F.  G.  Welcker. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Lcitcli. 

[This  is  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Leiteh’s  excellent  trans¬ 
lation  of  M  iiller’s  guide  to  the  history  and  remains  of  the  fine  arts  of  anti¬ 
quity,  which  was  fully  noticed  in  the  Spectator  three  years  ago.  The 
present  edition  is  increased  one  fourth,  by  several  thousand  additions  made 
to  the  last  German  edition,  partly  derived  from  the  author’s  manuscripts, 
and  partly  contributed  by  Professor  A elcker  of  Bonn,  the  editor;  who  also 
transmitted  to  the  translator  numerous  additions  while  the  present  volume 
was  passing  through  the  press.  The  only  point  in  which  this  learned 
and  elaborate  work  can  be  considered  at  all  incomplete,  is  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Nineveh  marbles ;  the  German  edition  having  been  printed 
before  Dr.  Layard’s  book  appeared,  and  their  importance  having  induced 
Professor  Welcker  to  postpone  his  supplementary  account  of  the  results  of 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Layard.  On  this  subject,  however,  Dr.  Layard’s 
own  work  affords  the  fullest  information  ;  and  we  mention  the  omission 
only  to  guard  against  any  erroneous  inference  that  Muller’s  work  is  not 
brought  down  to"  a  late  period,— as  the  account  of  the  Lycian  marbles  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  Charles  Eellowes  will  show  that  it  is.  In  short,  the  present 
work  is  unique  in  the  fulness,  conciseness,  and  exactness  of  its  information, 
as  an  index  to  all  that  is  known  of  ancient  art.] 

Three  Days  in  the  East.  By  John  Maegregor,  M.A. 

[A  narrative  of  a  journey  from  Egypt  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  by  a 
traveller  not  merely  well  read  in  Scripture  but  with  Scripture  at  his  fingers’ 
ends.  Every  feature  of  the  landscape,  every  incident  of  the  journey,  fur¬ 
nishes  him  with  a  text,  either  to  illustrate  Scripture,  to  show  tne  unchanged 
state  of  Eastern  customs,  or  to  establish  some  passage  in  the  prophets.  The 
book  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its  brevity.  It  is  not  often  that  a  traveller  into 
the  East  compresses  his  story  into  a  little  book  that  might  go  into  the  waist¬ 
coat-pocket,  or  publishes  it  with  wood-cuts  for  a  shilling.] 

The  Appendix  to  Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the  Moral  System,  or  Law  of 
Human  Nature.  By  George  Giles  Vincent. 

[A  continuation  or  supplement  to  two  volumes  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  main  object  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  inculcate  the  principle 
that  “  reason  is  always  a  right  direction,”  and  that  this  law,  or  at  least  the 
nature  of  man,  is  in  conformity  with  Christianity.  Knotty  subjects  these  ; 
the  student  of  which,  we  fear,  will  derive  little  assistance  iu  elucidating 
them  from  Mr.  Vincent’s  style.] 
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Hi/mi.s  translated  from  the  Welsh.  By  Mrs.  Penderel  Llewellyn, 
Llangyuwyd  Vicarage. 

[A  selection  from  the  second  edition  of  ahook  of  Welsh  Hymns,  published  by 
the  Iteverend  Dr.  Bees,  P.C.  of  Aberystwith.  With  oneexception,  the  hymns 
here  translated  were  originally  composed  by  the  Reverend  W.  Williams,  of 
Pant-y-celyn.  So  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  a  translation,  the 
hymns  have  some  of  the  familiarity  of  the  sectarian  or  the  mystic,  not  well 
carried  off  by  the  spirit  of  the  poetry.] 

The  Mission  of  Sympathy ;  a  Poem,  in  four  cantos.  By  William  S. 
Yilliers  Sankey,  M.A. 

[A  species  of  didactic  poem,  at  least  if  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  may  be  called 
one  :  The  Mission  of  Sympathy  somewhat  resembles  that  work  in  general 
plan,  and  still  more  in  style  and  treatment.] 

A  Handbook  for  the  Parish  of  Saint  James,  Westminster.  By  the 
Reverend  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcot,  M.A. 

[Saint  James,  whose  church  stands  in  Piccadilly,  and  whose  parish  bounda¬ 
ries  extend  in  nearly  equal  distances  round  it  from  about  the  Park  to  Broad 
Street  and  from  Windmill  Street  to  Bond  Street,  lias  no  antiquities  and  few 
old  associations  to  boast  of.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcot,  by  his  original  facts, 
consisting  of  a  notice  of  its  rectors,  extracts  from  the  parish  register,  a  list 
of  its  streets  aad  remarkable  houses,  with  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
parish  by  act  of  Parliament,  has  produced  a  usef  ul  little  book  for  the  re¬ 
sidents,  or  for  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  London  parishes.] 

Priyhton  and  its  Sanative  Resources ;  comprising  a  special  reference  to 
the  German  Spa,  Observations  on  Artificial  Mineral  Waters,  Bathing 
and  Sea-Baths.  By  Edwin  Lee,  Author  of  the  “Baths  of  Germany,” 
&e. 

[A  compilation,  partly  from  other  guidebooks,  partly  from  Mr.  Lee’s  former 
publications  on  Brighton  and  mineral  waters,  with  some  additional  matter 
relating  to  the  present  time.] 

Flora  Mortimer ;  or  Six  Months  in  the  Country.  By  Mrs.  Edmonds. 
(Green’s  Juvenile  Library.) 

[A  pretty  little  child's  book.] 

Chambers's  Papers  for  the  People.  Volume  V. 

The  Romance  of  War  ;  or  the  Highlanders  in  Spain.  By  James  Grant, 
Esq.,  late  Sixtt’-second  Regiment.  In  two  volumes.  (Railway 
Library.) 

The  Berber ,  or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas  ;  a  Tale  of  Morocco.  By 
William  Starbuck  Mayo,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Kaloolah,”  &e.  (Popu¬ 
lar  Library.) 

The  English  Sketch-Book.  By  the  late  W.  Pitt  Seargill,  Author  of 
“The  Usurer’s  Daughter,”  &c.  (Churton’s  Library  for  the  Million.) 

Almanacks. 

The  appearance  of  these  useful  annuals  indicates  the  approach  of  winter, 
as  much  as  long  nights,  damp  days,  and  falling  leaves.  The  Farmers’ 
Almanack,  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Shaw,  exhibits  an 
enterprise  that  might  as  safely  be  imitated  by  the  farmers  as  the  book  may 
be  studied — for  the  autl  ors  are  first  afield.  They  do  not,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  any  new  feature  ii.  their  work  ;  but  the  advertisements,  almost  as  long  as 
the  almanack,  are  a  fet  ure  in  themselves.  Punch,  besides  the  necessary  and 
business  information,  relieved  by  jocose  cuts,  displays  his  usual  variety  of 
fun  and  genial  jocularity  in  prose  and  verse,  on  events,  past,  passing,  and  to 
come,  with  his  satirical  liits  at  manners  and  customs.  The  Comic  maintains 
its  reputation.  The  plates  of  Cruiksliank  are  as  capital  as  ever,  nor  has  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  exhausted  Mayhew. 

The  Farmers’  Almanack  and  Calendar,  for  1851.  By  Cutlrbert  W. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  William  Shaw,  Esq. 

Punch’s  Pocket-Book,  for  1851. 

The  Comic  Almanack  and  Diary ,  for  1851.  Edited  by  nenrv  Mayhew, 
and  illustrated  by  George  Cruiksliank  and  II.  G.  Hine. 

Illustrated  Works  and  Prints. 

Building  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London ,  1851.  Designed  by 
Joseph  Paxton,  Esq. ;  lithographed  by  George  Hawkins. 

[A  masterly  and  effective  view  of  the  “  Crystal  Palace,”  now  rapidly  rising 
in  Hyde  Park  :  and  the  lithographic  print  being  copied  from  a  drawing  made 
for  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  the  accuracy  of  this  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  regards  form,  magnitude,  and  proportions,  is  unquestionable. 
The  brilliant  effect  of  the  immense  surface  of  glass,  of  which  this  monster 
conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures  will  be  chiefly  composed,  is  not  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  print ;  indeed  it  can  hardly  he  imagined,  even  if  it  were  capable 
of  delineation  in  a  print.  In  other  respects  the  drawing  is  most  satisfactory  ; 
and  the  groups  of  figures,  in  the  costumes  of  all  nations,  cleverly  introduced 
into  the  foreground,  give  character  and  animation  to  the  scene.] 

Plan  of  the  Building  in  Hyde  Bark  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

[A  very  well  executed  ground-plan  of  the  building  ;  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  interior  will  be  arranged,  and  also  indicating  the  site  of  the 
structure  in  relation  to  the  approaches  to  it.  A  nicely-etched  perspective 
view  of  the  exterior  is  added,  and  a  penny  will  purchase  the  whole.] 

View  of  the  Building  in  Hyde  Farlc  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
[A  small  and  slight  aquatint,  apparently  reduced  from  a  larger  print,  but 
not  strictly  accurate  in  its  details.] 

Characters,  Costumes,  and  Modes  of  Life,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
Illustrated  from  Designs  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  Prisse.  With  De¬ 
scriptive  Letterpress,  by  James  Augustus  St.  John,  Author  of  “Egypt 
and  Mohammed  Ali,”  See.  Parts  YHI,  IX,  and  X. 

Serials. 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  already  begun  his  preparations 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  All  Xations,  and  the  influx  of 
strangers  it  may  be  expected  to  produce,  by  two  new  and  cheap  serials. 
The  first  number  of  the  Oycloptedia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations  is  intro¬ 
ductory  ;  containing  a  summary  account  of  the  national  exhibitions  con¬ 
nected  with  manufactures,  that  have  appeared  since  the  French  Directory, 
or  rather  the  Marquis  d’Avuze,  originated  the  idea  in  1797.  The  Cyclopedia 
of  London  will  be  a  condensed,  revised,  and  corrected  edition  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
six- volume  work  on  London.  It  will  be  compressed  into  a  single  volume, 
containing  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages  of  text,  with  numerous  engravings  ; 
and  will  be  sold,  bound,  for  seven  shillings.  The  first  number  is  devoted 
to  the  I’arks  of  London,  and  the  three  within  easy  distance — Greenwich, 
Richmond,  and  Bushj'. 

Knight’s  Oycloptedia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations.  Xo.  I. 

Knight's  Oycloptedia  of  London.  Xo.  I.  Parks. 

New  Magazine. 

Huffy’s  Fireside  Magazine.  No.  I. 

[There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  Mr.  Duffy’s  new  speculation.  Poetry,  tales 
of  fancy  and  of  life,  travels  in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  California, 
triticism  in  an  estimate  of  Mr.  James  the  novelist,  a  reminiscence  of  Irish 
popular  oratory  five-and-twenty  years  ago  in  a  sketch  of  a  visit  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association,  with  two  or  three  other  papers  of  a  miscellaneous  cast, 
.form  the  contents  of  the  first  number.  The  thing  to  be  desired  in  Duffy's 


Fireside  Magazine  is  distinctive  character.  It  is  a  good  and  very  cheap 
periodical ;  but  it  is  rather  an  abbreviated  edition,  as  it  were,  of  magazines 
already  existing,  than  a  new  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  poor  or  middle 
classes  of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain  as  well.] 

Pamphlets. 

The  Royal  Supremacy  Defended,  in  regard  of  the  Declaration  put 
forth  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacons  Manning  and  Wilberforce  and  the 
Reverend  Professor  Mill.  By  the  Reverend  George  Heaton,  M.A. 

Observations  on  the  Cambridge  System.  By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A. 
Second  edition. 

Upon  Party.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  Edited  by  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Esq.  Second  edition. 

Draft  Report  proposed  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Kilrush  Union,  by  the  Chairman,  G.  l’oulett  Scrope, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  25th  July  1850  ;  with  Prefatory  Remarks. 

On  the  Principles  and  Tendency  of  the  County  Courts  Act. 


MORTALITY  in  the  metropolis. 

Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ton  Weeks 
of  1839-49. 

Zymotic  Discuses .  2,352  , 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  5i)2 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1 ,07 1 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,01 1 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  279 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1 ,380 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach ,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  594 

Diseases  of  tiic  Kidneys,  &e .  83 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  (fee .  117 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  02 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  12 

Malformations . 19  , 

Premature  Birth .  215 

Atrophy..., . 153 

Age .  504 

Sudden .  80 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  180 


Week, 
of  1850. 
188 
41 
140 
97 
38 
120 
49 
19 
8 
3 
3 

,  2 

22 

:  h 

37 

.  20 


Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,308 


845 


The  deaths  were  171  fewer  than  the  calculated  expectancy  of  the  week. 
The  births  were  1362 — 42  fewer  than  the  average  of  the  corresponding 
weeks  in  the  five  years  1845-9. 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  at  Greenwich  was  29-519  inches;  mean 
temperature  42*3° — 33  lower  than  the  average. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  27th  August,  at  Bareilly,  East  Indies,  the  Wife  of  Henry  Pidcock,  Esq., 
Civil  Service,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Bareilly  Division,  of  a  son. 

On  the  30th  September,  at  Government  House,  Newfoundland,  the  Lady  of  his 
Excellency  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  20th  October,  at  Auchincruive,  Lady  Louisa  Oswald,  prematurely,  of  a  son, 
stillborn. 

On  the  22d,  at  Pecforton,  Cheshire,  the  Lady  of  J.  Tollemache,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a 
son. 

On  the  23d,  at  Heron  Court,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  of 
a  daughter. 

On  the  24tli,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Rectory,  Ipswich,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hol¬ 
land,  of  a  son. 

On  the  24th,  at  Accrington  House,  Lancashire,  the  Wife  of  Jonathan  Peel,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  1st  November,  at  5,  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street,  the  Wife  of  William  Bow¬ 
man,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  27th,  at  Bath,  the  Wife  of  Captain  Groves,  late  Rifle  Brigade,  Governor  of 
Millbank  Prison,  of  a  son. 

On  the  28th,  at  Spa,  the  Lady  Charles  Beauclerk,  of  a  son. 

On  the  29th,  in  Hill  Street,  the  Hon.  Lady  Nugent,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  29th,  in  Eastbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Norman  Maclean,  C.B.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  30th,  in  Chester  Street,  the  Wife  of  M.  Wyvill  jun.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  31st,  at  St.  James’s  Rectory,  Piccadilly,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Jack- 
son,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  15th  October,  at  the  parish-church  of  Camus- juxta-Moume,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Alexander,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Rector  of  Tcrmo- 
namungan,  to  Cecil  Frances,  second  daughter  of  John  Humphreys,  Esq.,  of  Mil- 
town  House,  Tyrone. 

On  the  24th,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Swansea,  Griffith  Llewellyn,  Esq.,  of  Baglan  Hall, 
Glamorganshire,  to  Madclina  Georgina,  eldest  daughter  of  Pascoe  St.  Leger  Gren¬ 
fell,  Esq.,  of  Maesteg  House,  near  Swansea. 

On  the  29th,  at  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Campbell,  Rector  of  Pent- 
ridge,  Dorset,  to  Charlotte  Savage,  only  child  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adam 
Gordon  Campbell,  Knight  of  Windsor,  formerly  commanding  her  Majesty’s  Six¬ 
teenth  Regiment,  and  Relict  of  W.  P.  Foley,  Esq.,  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment. 

On  the  29th,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  to  Dora, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Pennefather. 

On  the  29th,  at  Winterton,  Norfolk,  William  Burnley  Hume,  second  son  of  Joseph 
Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Eliza  G.  Nelson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson,  Rector 
of  Winterton. 

On  the  30th,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston  Square,  William,  eldest  son  of  William 
Green  Gowing,  Esq.,  of  Alfred  Place  West,  Brampton,  and  Catton,  Norfolk,  to  Jane 
Laura,  only  child  of  Sir  Jasper  Atkinson,  of  Portman  Square,  and  North-Frith,  Kent. 

On  the  30th,  at  St.  Lawrence’s,  Reading,  by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 
Jamaica,  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  the  same  island,  to  Emma,  second  daughter  of 
Francis  Iiawkes,  Esq.,  of  Reading. 

Lately,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Richard  Stephens,  late  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Stephens,  Vicar  of  Belgravc,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  to  Henrietta  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Ilenry  Pottinger, 
Bart.,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  Governor  of  Madras. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  10th  October,  at  the  Government  House,  Charlotte  Town,  his  Excellency 
Sir  Donald  Campbell,  Bart.,  of  Dunstaffnage,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  ;  in  his  50th  year. 

On  the  16th,  fell  at  Kalervi,  during  a  charge  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  Brigadier- 
General  Eardley  Wilinot,  K.S.V.,  of  the  Austrian  Service,  an  old  and  distinguished 
Peninsular  officer,  late  Major  in  her  Majesty’s  service. 

On  the  21st,  at  Rose  Bank,  Hanweil,  Middlesex,  Thomas  Hume,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Oxon  ;  in  his  81st  year.  Dr.  Hume  was  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when 
with  the  army  in  Portugal,  also  physician  for  many  years  to  his  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  24th,  at  Dunbar,  Christopher  Middlemass,  Esq.,  of  Underedge;  in  his  90th 
year. 

On  the  25th,  at  the  Rectory,  Asliton-upon-Trent,  Derby,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Palmer  Johnson,  M.A.,  fifty-three  years  Rector  of  that  parish  ;  in  his  86tli  year. 

On  the  25th,  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Dannett  Asbury,  Esq.,  M.R  C.S.  and  L.S.A., 
after  three  days’  illness,  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  a  post-mortem  examination  ;  in 
his  23d  year. 

On  the  25th,  at  the  Vicarage  House,  the  Rev.  Francis  Thomas  Corrance,  Vicar  of 
Great  Glenn,  and  Rector  of  Great  Stretton,  Leicestershire ;  in  his  70th  year. 

On  the  25th,  in  Chester  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  John  Greathead  Harris,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court;  in  his  77th  year. 

On  the  26tli,  at  Bothamsall,  Notts,  the  Rev.  George  Ravvlinson,  Incumbent  of 
Bothamsall,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

On  the  26th,  at  Cheltenham,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Forsyth,  only  surviving  sister  of  the 
late  Admiral  Lord  Colville  ;  in  her  84th  year. 

On  the  27th,  at  Blicklmg  Hall,  Norfolk,  the  Dowager  Lady  Suffield. 

On  the  27tli,  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Lord  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia;  in  his  73d  year. 
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COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  October  29. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Stone  and  Bryer,  King  William  Street,  drapers — 
Pearse  and  Benning,  Dunstable,  attornies — Dugdale  and  Co.  Rochdale,  cotton-manu¬ 
facturers;  as  far  as  regards  II.  and  J.  Shepherd— Clark  and  Allwood,  Coventry,  grocers 
— Hodgson  and  Hogg,  Leeds,  stone-merchants — J.  and  W.  Pearson,  Leeds,  joiners — 
T.  and  J.  Dodd,  Prescot,  linen-drapers — Davies  and  Francis,  Pershore,  surgeons — 
Arnold  and  Soil,  Norwich,  wine-merchants— Wilde  and  Platts,  Hull,  slaters — Mai- 
linson  and  Pickard,  Whitton  Park,  Durham,  fire-brick-manufacturers— Lord  and 
Co.  Miston,  Nottinghamshire,  linen-drapers  ;  as  far  as  regards  D.  and  M.  A.  Shan¬ 
non — Hodgson  and  Wild,  Leeds,  cabinet-makers— Cock  and  Moore,  Mundford,  Nor¬ 
folk,  shopkeepers— Harrison  and  Bates,  Stanwick,  farmers— Wainwright  and  Co. 
Liverpool,  ship-brokers — Brylawski  and  Tash,  Great  Alie  Street,  tailors  —Robinson 
and  Collins,  Northampton,  boot-manufacturers — E.  and  II.  Holmes,  Paganhill, 
Stroud,  engineers — Millar  and  Son,  Princes  Street,  Spitalfields — Carter  and  Todd, 
Gresham  Street,  tobacconists — Carr  and  Co.  Leeds,  cloth-merchants— Holmes  and 
Co.  Middlesbrough,  ship-brokers — Latter  and  Leader,  Bramford,  Suffolk,  gardeners 
— Edwards  and  Co.  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  ship-brokers — Muir  and  Co.  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Muir  and  Co.  Manchester,  merchants — Simpson  and  Co.  Liverpool,  rice- 
dressers— North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  and  the  Northern  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Leslie,  G.  B.  Bothwcll,  and  G.  Birnc. 

Bankrupts.-— Henry  George  Stahlschmidt,  Fenehureh  Street,  merchant,  to  sur¬ 
render  Nov.  13,  Dec.  10;  solicitors.  Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Thomas  Woodroffe,  New  Kent  Road,  drug¬ 
gist,  Nov.  7,  Dec.  5  :  solicitors,  Young  and  Son,  Mark  Lane;  official  assignee,  John¬ 
son,  Basinghall  Street — James  Porter,  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  upholsterer, 
Nov.  7,  Dec.  5;  solicitors,  Langhams,  Bartlett’s  Buildings;  official  assignee,  Bell, 
Coleman  Street  Buildings — William  Alsop,  Plymouth,  potter,  Nov.  7,  Dec.  5  :  soli¬ 
citor,  Marshall,  Plymouth;  official  assignee,  Hernaman,  Exeter — Andrew  Little, 
York,  draper,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  2:  solicitors,  Thompson,  York;  Bond  and  Barwick, 
Leeds;  official  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds — Michael  Lord,  Rochdale,  sheep-salesman, 
Nov.  8,  29;  solicitors,  Whitehead  and  Sons,  Rochdale;  official  assignee,  Hobson, 
Manchester. 

Dividends. — Nov.  20,  Samson,  Essex  Wharf,  Strand,  coal-merchant— Nov.  20, 
Keen  and  Langford,  John  Street,  Pentonville,  brewers— Nov.  20,  Keeler,  St.  Alphage, 
Canterbury,  dealer  in  glass — Nov.  19,  Hooper,  Reading,  tobacco-manufacturer — 
Nov.  21,  Rougemont,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  merchant — Nov.  19,  Jones,  Manchester 
Street,  chemist — Nov.  20,  Farrar,  Guildford  Street,  St.  Pancras,  apothecary—  Nov. 
21,  Penfold,  Arundel,  ironmonger — Nov.  21,  Bennett,  Hart  Street,  artist s’-brush- 
manufacturer — Nov.  20,  Rackham,  Southtown,  Suffolk,  wine-merchant— Nov.  19, 
Russell,  Ashford,  saddler— Nov.  19,  Miller,  Clifton,  cabinet-maker — Nov.  19,  Holt, 
High  Street,  Peckham,  bookseller — Nov.  22,  Burdis,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  banker 
—Nov.  20,  Mac  Gibbon  and  Galbreath,  Hull,  merchants — Nov.  20,  Raw  son,  Market 
Ra  sen,  cake-merchant — Nov.  20,  Thorpe,  Kirton  in  Lindsey,  scrivener. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  20,  Hope,  Trinity  Square,  carrier — Nov.  20,  Parratt,  Park  Village 
West,  Regent’s  Park,  advertising-agent — Nov.  19,  Wood,  Tunbridge,  miller — Nov. 
16,  Law,  Portsea,  auctioneer — Nov.  21,  Baxendale,  Bolton-le-Moors,  grocer — 
Nov.  21,  Smith,  Id  e,  Yorkshire,  cloth-manufacturer — Nov.  21,  Passmore,  Leeds, 
tailor. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. — Robinson,  Shap,  Westmoreland,  husbandman  ;  first 
and  final  div.  of  25.  10£t?.  Nov.  2,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Douglas,  Kirkaldy,  engineer,  Nov.  4,  25— Ivison,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  silk-spinner,  Nov.  4,  25. 


Friday ,  November  1. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Southern  and  Taylor,  Manchester,  joiners — Keen  and 
Arthur,  High  Street,  Lambeth,  coal-dealers — S.  P.  and  W.  Mundy,  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire,  ironmongers — G.  and  S.  P.  Mundy,  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  ironmongers 
— Gill  and  Vigers,  Plymouth,  auctioneers — Braime  and  Co.  Bainsley,  tea-dealers — 
W.  and  J.  Scott,  Leeds,  whitesmiths — Gibb  and  Co.  Manchester,  printers;  as  far  as 
regards  T.  Gibb — Brown  and  Douglas,  Oxford  Square,  surgeons— Burdekins  and 
Greening,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  merchants — Bird  and  Clift,  Worship  Street, 
cabinet-manufacturers — Cathrall  and  Beresford,  Manchester,  printers— Morris  and 
Pope,  Manchester,  commission-agents — Maitland  and  Co.  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane, 
merchants — Watson  and  Oliver,  Manchester,  paper-manufacturers— E.  and  J.  Webb, 
Holloway  End,  Stourbridge,  glass-manufacturers — Cutbush  and  Co.  Maidstone, 
printers;  as  far  as  regards  R.  J.  Cutbush— Cheney  and  Rowsell,  Wisbech,  tailors — 
G.  and  T.  Kerfoot,  Manchester,  plaster  of  Paris  manufacturers— Prest  und  Greaves, 
Leeds,  attornies — Hewson  and  Spencer,  Cleethorpe,  Lincolnshire,  drapers— Black 
and  Courtenay,  Cardiff,  smiths— The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  ;  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  J.  and  W.  Brand,  A.  M'Nair,  and  J.  Ross. 

Bankrupts.— Henry  Brooke  Muriel,  Brighton,  chemist,  to  surrender  Nov.  12, 
Dec.  20  ;  solicitors,  Rickards  and  Walker,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  Bennett  and  IIous- 
man,  Brighton ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — William  Gibbs, 
Throgmorton  Street,  stock-broker,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  13;  solicitors,  Martin  and  Co. 
Commercial  Sale  Rooms,  Mincing  Lane;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street — Thomas  Skam,  York  Road,  Battersea,  builder,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  13  :  solicitors, 
Mardon  and  Prichard,  Christchurch  Chambers,  Newgate  Street;  official  assignee, 
Graham,  Coleman  Street— Hugh  Sneli.ing,  Brighton,  grocer,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  10;  so¬ 
licitors,  Rickards  and  Walker,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  Bennettand  Houseman,  Brigh¬ 
ton;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— Samuel  Alfred  Warner,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Strand,  projectile-manufacturer,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  12:  solicitors,  Law- 
rance  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry  Chambers  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Build¬ 
ings — Adolphus  Miller,  Eins worth,  Hampshire,  ropemaker,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  12:  so¬ 
licitors,  Rickards  and  Walker,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  Cole,  Ryde  ;  official  assignee, 
Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — Ephraim  Gwalter,  West  Ham,  baker,  Nov.  15, 
Dec.  12:  solicitors,  Hillearys,  Fenehureh  Street;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basing¬ 
hall  Street. 

Dividends. — Nov.  22,  Goss,  Sidney  Street,  Stepney,  victualler— Nov.  22,  Handley, 
Maldon,  draper — Nov.  23,  Sneezum,  Rupert  Street,  builder— Nov.  23,  Tapner  and 
Ward,  Leadcnhall  Market,  leather-factors — Nov.  23,  Wright  junior  and  Clarke, 
Liquorpond  Street,  builders — Nov.  23,  Spicer,  Barking,  blacksmith — Nov.  23,  Spil- 
ler,  St.  John’s  Wood  Terrace,  slater — Nov.  26,  Pace,  St.  Michael’s  Alley,  merchant 
— Nov.  27,  Rust,  Good  Easter,  Essex,  brick-maker — Nov.  26,  Robson,  Bear  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  coach-currier — Nov.  26,  Saunders,  Basinghall  Street,  woollen-ma¬ 
nufacturer — Nov.  26,  Southey,  Kingsland  Road,  cabinet-manufacturer — Nov.  22, 
Hunter,  Buckingham  Street,  merchant — Nov.  26,  Wyatt,  Banbury,  brewer — Nov. 
27,  Litchfield,  Ipswich,  upholsterer — Nov.  26,  Stevenson,  John  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  coach-maker — Nov.  29,  Camelo,  Devonshire  Street,  Queen  Square,  mer¬ 
chant — Nov.  22,  Bason,  Buckingham,  boot-maker— Nov.  22,  Broadbent,  Halifax, 
draper. 

Certificates. — To  be  grajited,  unless  cause  be  shoini  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  27,  Williams,  Woolwich  Common,  builder — Nov.  23,  Woodward,  Ec- 
clesfield,  paper-manufacturer — Nov.  22,  Milnes,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  innkeeper — 
Nov.  22,  Broadbent,  Halifax,  draper — Nov.  22,  Kilner,  Kirkheaton,  coal-merchant — 
Nov.  23,  Wilson,  Wolverhampton,  grocer, 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Linley,  Conisbrougli,  Yorkshire,  seithe-manufac- 
turer;  second  div.  of  6rf.  Nov.  16,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Freeman,  Sheffield — 
S.  and  J.  Chappel,  Leeds,  earthenware-manufacturers;  first  div.  of  35.  bd.  and  first 
div.  of  25.  3d.  on  the  separate  estate  of  J.  Chappel,  Nov.  21,  or  any  subsequent 
Thursday;  Freeman,  Leeds — Parker  and  Co.  Sheffield,  bankers;  fourth  div.  of  Is. 
Dec.  2,  and  four  following  days,  at  the  Council  Hall,  Sheffield,  or  any  subsequent 
Monday;  Freeman,  Sheffield— Bridgeford,  Sheffield,  printer  ;  second  div.  of  4  d.  Nov. 
16,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Freeman,  Sheffield — Bickley,  Sheffield,  innkeeper; 
second  div.  off  d.  Nov.  16,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Freeman,  Sheffield — E.  and 
J.  Williams,  Dudley,  millers;  first  div.  of  35.  on  the  separate  estate  of  J.  Williams, 
and  first  div.  of  35.  on  the  separate  estate  of  E.  Williams,  on  any  Thursday; 
Whitmore,  Birmingham  —  Thomas,  Leominster,  wine-merchant;  first  div.  of 
85.  3 d.  on  any  Thursday;  Yalpy,  Birmingham— Mitchell,  Birmingham,  draper; 
first  dividend  of  Is.  9 d.  on  any  Thursday  ;  Valpy,  Birmingham — Ilellings, 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  brewer ;  first  dividend  of  35.  6 d.  on  any  Thursday ; 
Christie,  Birmingham — Clarke  and  Co.  Leicester,  bankers  ;  fourth  div.  of  (id.  at  the 
Three  Crowns,  Leicester;  for  creditors  whose  names  commence  from  A  to  F,  Nov. 
18;  G  to  O,  Nov.  19;  P  to  Z,  Nov.  20;  or  any  Thursday  after  Nov.  20;  Christie, 
Birmingham — Whiting,  Wallasea,  Cheshire,  landing-waiter;  fourth  div.  of  Is.  id. 
Nov.  7,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Byford,  Liverpool,  gro¬ 
cer  ;  second  div.  of  l-16th  of  a  Id.  and  first  and  second  divs.  of  bs.  3 d.  on  new  proofs, 
Nov.  7,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Hind  and  Warbrick, 
Liverpool,  curriers  ;  second  div.  of  I5.  2d.  and  first  div.  of  15.  on  new  proofs,  Nov.  7, 
or  any  subsequent  Thursday ;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Hilton,  Croston,  Lancashire, 
surgeon;  final  div.  of  45.  Gd.  Nov.  7,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liver¬ 
pool— Johnson,  Liverpool,  victualler;  first  div.  of  125.  7^d.  Nov.  7,  or  any  subsequent 
Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool. 


PlilCES  CUKliENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

W ednes. 

Thurs 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

97 

97  J 

9oJ 

90! 

97 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96j 

971 

9f»g 

96i 

97 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

961 

96g 

96 

96 

96 

31  per  Cents . 

97 1 

98 

97! 

98 

J>HJ 

Long  Annuities  . 

rt 

7! 

~i 

7J 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

211 

21 1 J 

2111 

212 

2114 

India  Stock,  lo.\  per  Cent . . . 

267 

270 

— 

269 

270 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  per  diem . 

65  pm. 

68 

65 

68 

68 

India  Bonds,  34  per  Cent . 

— 

88  pm. 

88 

— 

88 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  tlic  "Week  ending  Thursday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.5  p.  Ct. 

108 

Belgian . 

..4!  - 

90  J 

Mexican . 

31  f 

Ditto . 

,.2J  - 

— 

Michigan . 

.6  — 

- - 

Brazilian  . 

.  .5  — 

90. J 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

.6  — 

— 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.  .6  — 

57! 

New  York  (1858) . 

93 

Chilian . 

102J 

Ohio . 

106 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

82 

Dutch  Ex.  12  Guilde  rs; 

■  n  - 

57! 

Peruvian . 

804 

Ditto . 

882 

Portuguese . 

.5  — 

861 

French  . 

.  .3  — 

— 

Ditto . 

— 

Ditto . 

— 

Russian . 

.5  — 

109 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

.  .5  — 

73J 

Spanish . . . 

.5  — 

18j 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

.3  — 

39 

Louisiana  Sterling .... 
Maryland  sterling,  . . . 

90  ex  d. 

90 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

35 

.  .5  — 

Venezuela  Active . 

— 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Thursday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

8J 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

25  i 

British  North  American . 

_ 

<;» 

Great  North  of  England . 

London  and  Westminster . 

27J 

Great  South,  and  \\  cst.  Ireland. . 

35! 

London  Joint  Stock . 

— 

46J 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

611 

Union  of  Australia . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

84 

Vn.jn  of  Loudon  . . . 

13 

London  and  Blackwull . 

Mines — 

117 

14* 

iy| 

672 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

164 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15! 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27! 

East  and  West  India . 

141 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam . . 

80 

St.  Katherine . 

80 

South  Australian . 

204 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  2Gtli  day  of  Oct.  1850. 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued 


£29,40G,555 


Government  Debt. . . . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 
Silver  Bullion . 


£29,406,555 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,360,888 

45,667 


£29,406,555 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,107,370 

Public  Deposits”  .  6,254,823 

Other  Deposits .  9,938,411 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,396,006 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14,228,901 


Other  Securities .  10,866,740 

Notes  .  9,586,855 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  567,114 


£35,249,610 


£35,249,610 


Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  103 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  Of 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  . .  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Nov.  1, 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R. New  36  to  38 


Fine .  38  —  42 

Old;  .  38  —  40 

White . 40  —  41 

Fine .  41  —  4; 

Super.  New.  44  —  4  7 


5.  5. 

j  Rye . 25  to  26 

Barley .  19  —  20 

Malting...  24  —  26 
Malt,  Old.  . .  48—50 

Fine . 50 — 52 

Peas,  Hog ....  27  —  28 


Maple . 31  to  32 

White _ 24—26 

Boilers  ...  28  —  30 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Old .  30  —  32 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


s.  s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  15  to  Id 
Fine  ..  16  — 17 
Poland  ...  17  —  18 
Fine  ..  18  — 19 
Potato....  20  —  21 
Fine  ..  21—22 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  41s.  4:/.  I  Rye  .  26s.  Id. 

Barley  ....  24  5  I  Beans  . 29  4 

Outs .  16  10  |  Peas  . 30  0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  24 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  Gd.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Oct.  26. 

Wheat  ....  39s.  9 d.  I  Rye . 25s.  Id, 

Barley .  24  0  Beans  . 28  10 

Oats  .  16  8  |  Peas . 30  6 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  12s.  0d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  4 1.  Os.  to  4 1.  5s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  48s.  to  50s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 


s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

Smitiifield. 

Beef  ..  2 

4  to  2 

8 

to  3 

2  . . . 

4  to  3 

4  to  3 

10  | 

Friday. 

Monday, 

Mutton  2 

4  —  2 

8 

—  3 

2  . . 

. . .  3 

4  —  3 

8  —  4 

2  |  Beasts 

962  ... 

. ..  4,579 

Veal  . .  2 

4  —  3 

0 

—  3 

8  .  .. 

4  —  3 

4  —  3 

8  Sheep 

.  4,390  .. 

. . .  25,450 

Pork  . .  2 

10  —  3 

6 

—  3 

10  ... 

4  —  3 

S  —  4 

2  |  Calves, 

.  265  . . , 

180 

Lamb . .  0 

0  —  0 

0 

—  0 

0  ... 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0  !  Pigs  . . 

.  580  ... 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOP 

WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Down  and  half  bred  llogs  per  lb.  12d.  to  134d 

Choice  ditto . 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

....  11  —  124 

Sussex  ditto . 

.  66  —  76 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wetliei 

_  12  —  0 

Far nham  ditto . 

.  90  —  126 

Fine  Combing . 

HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland. 

Smitiifield. 

Whitechapel, 

...  0  —  0 

.  0  —  0  . 

...  0  —  0 

.  82  —  84  . 

...  GH  —  78 

Wheat  Straw . 

.  24  —  30  .... 

...  20—24 

OILS,  COALS, 

CANDLES. 

GROCERIES. 

Rape  Oil . 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.* 

0s.  Id.  to  Os  3d. 

.  1  18  0 

14  —  1  6 

Linseed  Oil . 

Souchong,  tine . 

13  —  2  4 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . 

...  .per  1000  10  0  0 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s. 

Id.  per  lb. 

Candles,  per  dozen,  < 

s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond;  per  cwt.  70s.  to  100s. 

Moulds  [Gd.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Good  Ordinary . 

.  57  —  60s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton . 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt. 

..  29s.  4  2d. 

Tees . 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  0d.  to  15i.  Gd, 

November  2,  1850.] 
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TNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

JL  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
"Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o'Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s. 
Sd. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

T)ATENT  LAWS  REFORM 

A  ASSOCIATION. 

Josh v a.  Field,  Esq.  C.E.  F.R.S.  Chairman. 

Henry  Ma.udsl.iy,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  complete  reform  of  the  Laws  regulating  Patents  of  In¬ 
ventions.  It  originated  in  the  numerous  cases  brought  before 
the  South  London  Committee  for  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  in 
which  persons  of  limited  means,  desirous  of  displaying  their 
productions  at  the  “  Exhibition  of  Industry,”  were  debarred 
by  the  heavy  taxation  imposed  by  the  Patent  Laws.  Parties 
inclined  to  aid  the  Association  by  Subscriptions  and  Informa¬ 
tion  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  lion.  Secretary  or 
Treasurer,  from  whom  a  “  Erief  Statement  of  the  Defects  of 
the  Laws  regulating  Patents  of  Inventions  ”  may  be  obtained. 

SAMUEL  SIDNEY,  Hon.  See. 

Committee  Room,  Hawkostonc  Hall,  Waterloo  Road, 
Lambeth. 

T  LEWELYN  AND  BANGOR  SLATE 

JLi  COMPANY. 

ON  THE  COST  BOOK  PRINCIPLE. 

The  Llewelyn  Quarry  is  a  part  of  a  Sett  of  30  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Llanllecliid ,  Carnarvonshire,  at  the  base  of  the 
Llewelyn  mountain,  six  miles  from  the  port  of  Bangor.  A 
Lease  of  which  for  29  years  has  been  secured  at  the  usual 
Royalty. 

The  Sett  comprises  12  acres  of  Slate  and  about  20  acres  for 
the  deposit  of  waste,  and  adjoins  the  estate  of  Colonel  the 
Honourable  Edward  Douglas  Gordon  Pennant,  M.P.  The 
Slate  Bod  or  I .ode  being  a  continuation  of  the  great  Roofing 
Slate  formation  worked  by  him  at  the  celebrated  Penrhyn 
Quarry,  from  which  the  Llewelyn  Quarry  is  distant  about 
half  a  mile. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  public  to  find  that  a 
quarry  immediately  adjoining  the  Penrhyn  Quarry,  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  has  yielded  a  profit  of  up¬ 
wards  of  80,000/.  per  annum,  should  now  be  in  the  market : 
the  circumstance  is,  however,  thus  accounted  for. 

In  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Penrhyn  Quarry,  close  to 
the  river  Ogwen  and  the  turnpike-road,  the  course  of  the 
slate  has  been  diverted  from  a  straight  line  by  the  uprising  of 
a  huge  mass  of  green  stone,  throwing  a  portion  of  the  slate 
bed  or  lode,  which  is  here  about  500  yards  wide,  to  the  North¬ 
west  ;  this  Western  branch  passes  under  the  village  of  Beth- 
esda,  close  to  which  arc  the  Pandraincog  and  Coytmor 
Quarries,  now  in  full  operation ;  the  other  portion  of  the  bed 
keeps  its  original  course,  about  North-east,  and  dips  under  a 
lofty  ridge  of  killas  or  clay  slate,  and  has  hitherto  been  lost 
to  the  miner  and  geologist.  It  lias,  however,  lately  been 
discovered,  that  on  the  North  side  of  this  killas  ridge  tho 
roofing  slate  lies  only  about  four  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

The  discovery  was  made  a  few  weeks  since  by  sinking  a 
shaft  about  two-thirds  down  the  slope  of  the  ridge  or  moun¬ 
tain,  below  which  point  there  is  sufficient  full  for  the  deposit 
of  waste,  and  every  facility  for  working  a  quarry  on  au  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  The  slate  is  of  the  finest  quality  and  colour. 

In  three  months  sufficient  slate  rock  may  be  cleared  of 
the  over-lying  killas  to  supply  from  50  to  100  quarrymen  and 
dressers,  and  a  further  extent  of  ground  progressively  opened. 
The  slate  raised  at  the  Llanberis  and  Penrhyn  Quarries 
leaves  a  profit  of  at  least  100  per  cent  on  the  labour  cost; 
and  this  quarry  when  opened,  if  worked  with  skill  and  ener 
gy,  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  profitable. 

This  important  discovery  it  is  now  proposed  to  work  out 
by  a  Company  in  5000  Shares  of  4/.  each,  deposit  1/.  per  Share, 
(a  portion  of  which  has  already  been  taken.)  It  is  estimated 
that  20,000/.  may  ultimately  be  required  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  Sett ;  but,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Cost  Book  Principle,  no  Call  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Shareholders.  For  the 
remaining  Shares  and  Prospectus,  application  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  T.  Uzielli,  Broker,  75,  Old  Broad  Street,  and  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Company,  7,  Lothbury.  S.  J.  MOSTYN,  See. 

TAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

tf  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me  ¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  anion  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 


A 
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AR VET’S  FISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

.  and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  L\2enby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  "Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  I M- 

PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins 
6,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  . 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations ,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

2ILVE11  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 


s 


Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  ot  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste 
fully  engraved. 

£  8. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  s.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  6 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot......  17  17  0 


T  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in 

Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s  Street,  this  day,  (Tuesday,) 
July  23,  the  Earl  of  ABERDEEN,  K.T.  in  the  Chair  : 

It  was  moved  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
seconded  by  Lord  Viscount  Ashley,  M.P.  and  resolved 
unanimously ; 

1.  That  this  Meeting  desires  to  express  a  deep  sense  of  the 
irreparable  loss  this  country  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  to  perpetuate  by  some  ENDURING 
MEMORIAL  the  recollection  of  his  eminent  talents,  his  un¬ 
remitting  laborious  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  his  exemplary  private  virtues. 

It  was  moved  by  Lord  Viscount  Hardinge,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Buckn.vll  Estcourt,  and  resolved  unanimously  ; 

2.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  collect  Subscriptions, 
and  to  consider  of  the  best  means  for  carrying  the  preceding 
resolution  into  effect ;  and  that  the  Committee  do  consist  of 
the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number — 


The  Duke  of  Bucelcueh. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

The  Marquis  Camden. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton 
The  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  M.P. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Earl  of  Jersey. 

The  Earl  Bathurst, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  St.  German's. 

The  Earl  Howe. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Earl  Jermyu,  M.P. 
Viscount  Sydney. 

Viscount  Melville. 

Viscount  Canning, 

Viscount  Hardinge. 

Viscount  Ashley,  M.P. 
Viscount  Mahon,  M.P. 
Viscount  Newry,  M.P. 

Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Lord  Forester. 

Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Lord  Lyndlmrst. 

Lord  Ashburton. 

Lord  Monteagle. 

Right  Hon.  S.  Herbert,  M.P. 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 


Rt.  Hon.  II.  Goulburn,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  Graham, 
Bart.  M.P. 

Rt.  Hn.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  J.  Nicholl,  M.P. 
Rt.  Hon.  T.  Pemberton  Leigh. 
Rt.  Hn.  SirG.  Clerk,  lit.  M.P. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart. 
Major-General  Sir  A.  J 
Dalrymple,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Young,  Bart.  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Verner,  Bart.  M.P. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  lt.A. 

T.  G.  Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq. 
Admiral  Bowles,  M.P. 

Colonel  Wood. 

J.  Wilson  Patten,  Esq.  M.P. 
H.  H.  Drummond,  Esq.  M.P. 
Edmund  Denison,  Esq.  M.P. 
W.  Tatton  Egerton,  Esq.  M.P. 
Duncan  M‘ Neill,  Esq.  M.P. 
Edward  Cardwell,  Esq.  M.P. 
H.  Hallam,  Esq. 

W.  Gregson,  Esq. 

W.  Cotton,  Esq. 

H.  H.  Lindsay,  Esq. 

Michael  Faraday,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
John  Murray,  Esq. 

Richard  Twining,  Esq. 


Robert  Gerrard,  Esq 
It  was  moved  by  Lord  Ashburton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton,  and  resolved  unanimously — 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  and  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  presided. 

The  Subsc  riptions  received  in  the  Room  were  published  in 
the  Times  of  Monday,  July  29,  and  in  the  other  Papers  of  that 
or  the  following  day. 

When  Parliament  reassembles,  the  List  will  be  closed  ;  and 
the  Committee  will  meet  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  Fund  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  raised ; 
and  will  issue  their  Report. 

In  the  interval,  Subscriptions  will  continue  to  be  received 
at  tho  following  Banks,  viz.  Messrs.  Drummond,  Coutts, 
Hoare,  Twining,  Masterman,  Glyn,  and  Cocks. 

Also  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Royal 
Bank. 

And  in  Dublin,  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Dublin  ; 

The  Dean  of  Faculty,  73,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh ; 
Or  to  Edward  Cardwell,  Hon.  See.  of  the  Committee. 

Whitehall  Gardens,  2d  November  1850. 

NITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 


u 


Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

6  S3  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

60  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

£12  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonics. 


It.  Allen,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Arbuthnot ,  Esq. 
It.  Baggally,  Esq. 

G.  Barnes,  Esq. 

H.  Blanshard,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Borradaile,  Esq. 

A.  Chapman,  Esq. 

C.  Crawley,  Esq. 

W.  Dallas,  Esq. 

B.  Dobree  junior, Esq. 
James  Dowie,  Esq. 
John  Furse,  Esq. 


Samuel  Gregson,  Esq. 

D.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 

E.  Harnagc,  Esq. 
Charles  Kerr,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
John  Ord,  Esq. 
George  Probyn,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
A.  Trotter,  Esq. 

T.  Weeding,  Esq. 

L.  P.  Wilson,  Esq. 


(COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE. 

— The  Puoi-rietor  of  an  Established  Agricultural  News¬ 
paper  in  the  North  desires  to  DISPOSE  OF  Ills  INTEREST, 
in  consequence  of  his  attention  being  about  to  be  otherwise 
occupied.  From  400/.  to  500/.  only  would  be  required.  Apply 
to  M.  E.  E.  care  of  Joseth  Cl\yton  und  Son,  Agents  for  the 
sale  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Property,  265,  Strand. 


TILE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the 

J-  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  Invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Heai,  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

]  LIMBIRD  ENGRAYES  A  CARD- 

f  '  •  PLATE,  any  style,  and  prints  100  of  the  very  best  cards 
for  4s  6d.  A  great  variety  of  pearl,  papier  mach£,  tortoiseshell, 
and  other  fancy  card-cases.  Stationery  and  blotting  cases, 
travelling  writing-desks  and  dressing-cases,  portfolios  of  all 
sizes,  ink-stands,  penholders,  gold  pens,  and  ever-pointed 
pencil-eases.  The  new  bone  pen,  50  in  a  box  for  (W.  Writing- 
papers  at  9(Z.  Is.  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  3d.  the  packe  t  of  five  perfect 
quires,  and  every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best,  quality  and 
lowest  prices  at  LIMBIltD'S,  143,  Strand,  facing  Catherine 
S  rect. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— 

JL  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’  and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Go  wns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  D.  Njcoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

nUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  arc  invited  to  test  this 
article,  combining  chemical  qualities  which  render  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed. 
Apartments  painted  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  of  years  whether 
exposed  to  the  vapour  from  cesspools  or  the  most  noxious 
gases.  Each  cask  is  stamped  “HUBBUCK,  LONDON, 
PATENT.”  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  all 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hubbuck  and  Son, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 


METCALFE  and 

1*JL  TOOTH-BRUSH  a 


RANCE  COMPANY:  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mill,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  3l9t 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 

Sum  added  Sum  added  Sum 


The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

r  ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 

JLi  TION.  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  in  the  Reign  of 
George  I.  a.d.  1720,  for  LIFE,  FIRE,  and  MARINE  ASSUR¬ 
ANCES. — Head  Office,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Branch 
Office,  No.  10,  Regent  Street. 

Governor — William  King,  Esq. 

Sub- Governor — Robert  Cotes  worth,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor — Edward  Burmester,  Esq. 

Directors. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Actuary — Peter  Hardy,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  assurances  on  lives  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  130  years. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  gross  profits  are  appropriated  to 
the  assured,  the  Corporation  retaining  the  remaining  third, 
out  of  which  they  pay  the  whole  expense  of  management ; 
thus  affording  to  the  public  advantages  equivalent  to  those  , 
derived  from  mutual  assurance,  without  liability  of  partner¬ 
ship,  and  with  all  the  security  afforded  by  an  old  and  opulent 
corporation.  Policies  may  be  opened  under  any  of  the  three  . 
following  plans,  viz. — 

The  Old  Series,  under  which  assurers  are  admitted  at  very 
moderate  rates  of  premium,  without  participation  in  profits.  , 

The  Series  1831,  under  which  assurers  are  entitled,  after  ! 
the  first  five  years,  to  an  annual  abatement  of  premium  ;  the  i 
abatement  at  the  last  valuation  was  equivalent  to  a  return  of  I 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  premium. 

The  Series  1846,  under  which  assurers  will  be  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  ascertained  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  j 
1850,  and  subsequently  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  and  to 
appropriate  their  share  thereof,  either  as  an  immediate  cash 
bonus,  as  an  addition  to  the  sum  assured,  or  in  any  of  the  j 
other  modes  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Corporation.  The 
first  division  under  this  series  will  take  place  on  the  31st  De¬ 
cember  1850,  and  all  policies  opened  prior  to  that  day  will  be 
entitled  to  participate  pro  rata  therein. 

Fire  insurances  effected  at  moderate  rates  upon  every  de¬ 
scription  of  property. 

Marine  insurances  at  the  current  premiums  of  the  day. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE,  Secretary. 


and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  wh  leh  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Binuley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street 

ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL. 

f\ REAT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK 

VY  for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting 
In  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  everything  connected 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  ;  also  How 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  &c.  ; 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ross  and  Sons,  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair  cut¬ 
ters,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-eases, 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna¬ 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  6 d.  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage-stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bisliopsgatc  Street,  London. 

CARPET  S.—  ROYAL  VICTORIA 

V_7  FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  one  of  economy,  tho  public  should  purchase  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  bcingdurability,  beauty, 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost  of  half  the 
price.  Purchasers  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos¬ 
sed  and  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,  and  in  every 
variety  of  style  and  colour;  thick  l’clt  for  polishing  Plate- 
glass,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &c.  &c. ;  likewise  for  Vete¬ 
rinary  purposes ;  Felt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers, &c.  Ac. ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road, 
London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside. 

IET  those  who  require  the  aid  of  a 

J  TRUSS  try  COLES'S  PATENT,  of  Charing  Cross,  thirty 
years  established,  who  has  been  honoured  with  Testimonials 
from  the  highest  of  the  faculty,  and  others  who  lia  e  worn 
Trusses  for  half  a  century  ;  amongst  whom  arc  men  of  rank 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Church,  and  in  private  life,  all 
attesting  their  superiority.  As  much  might  be  said  of  COLES’S 
PATENT  MEDICATED  BANDS,  for  the  cure  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Ac.  Manufactory ,  3,  Charing  Cross. 
A  Letter  on  cither  subject  is  twopence.  A  Page  to  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Third  employed  more  of  Coles’s  Trusses 
and  anti -Rheumatic  Bands  at  one  time  than  any  other  pers<  n 
in  the  known  world  ;  and  he  outlived  the  Monarch  tweutj- 
eight  years.  _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS,  A  NEVER- 

FAILING  REMEDY  for  GENERAL  DEBILITY  of 
the  SYSTEM,  LOWNNSS  of  SPIRITS,  or  SICK  HEAD¬ 
ACHES. — Sufferers  from  these  complaints,  or  their  con¬ 
comitants,  Nervousness,  Jaundice,  Dropsy,  and  disordered 
Liver,  (all  of  which  have  their  origin  from  the  same  cause, 
namely,  a  derangement  of  the  main  springs  of  life,)  should 
take  Holloway's  Pills;  their  properties  being  such  as  will 
search  the  whole  system,  act  powerfully  on  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  and  thereby  remove  the  disorder,  and  insensibly 
give  strength  to  the  frame,  enliven  the  spirits,  purify  tho 
blood,  and  finally  restore  the  patient  to  perfect  health.  There 
are  no  pills  equal  to  them  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollow a.y'9  Establishment, 
244,  Strand,  London. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


rFHE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW,  for1 

!  November,  Contains  : 

1.  Merivale's  Rome  -Character  &  Career  of  Caesar. 

2.  The  Pulpit:  its  Defects  and  Capabilities. 

3.  Wordsworth’s  Growth  of  a  Poet’s  Mind. 

4.  Germania;  its  Courts,  Camps,  and  People. 

5.  The  Manufacture  of  Sugar. 

(5.  A  Table  for  Critics. 

7.  Ilavcrnick’s  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch. 

8.  Memorials  of  Theopliilus  Trinal. 

9.  The  Present  Position  and  Policy  of  Austria,  &c.  ' 

Ward  and  Co.  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  LAW  REVIEW,  for  November, 

JL  No.  25,  price  5s. 

1.  Land  Measures  for  England. 

2.  Impressment. 

3.  The  Usury  Laws. 

4.  Tenant  Right  in  Ireland. 

5.  The  New  York  Code. 

G.  The  County  Courts  Extension  Act. 

7.  Advocacy  in  England. 

8.  Cost  and  Management  of  Prisons. 

9.  Professional  Emoluments — Judges  Salaries. 

10.  State  of  Crime  :  Mr.  Hill’s  Charge. 

11.  The  Chancery  Reform  Association. 

12.  Minister  of  Justice. 

Stevens  and  Norton,  Bell  Yard. 


Miss  Strickland’s  New  Series  of  Royal  Female  Biographies. 

This  day  is  published,  Yol.  I.  price  10s.  6(7. 

LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND 

AND  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  CONNECTED  WITH  TIIE  REGAL  SUCCESSION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. ” 

This  Series  will  be  comprised  in  Six  Volumes  post.  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  * ‘  Liv<  s  of  the  Queens  of 
England,”  embellished  with  Portraits  and  Engraved  Titlcpages. 

Volume  II.  will  be  published  early  in  1851. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


i 


Tills  day  is  published,  price  2s.  6(7. 

[VIE  PROSPECTIVE  REVIEW,  a 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Theology  and  Literature,  j 
No.  XXIV.  November  1850. 

“  Respice,  Aspice,  Prospice.” — St.  Bernard. 
Contents : 

1.  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Life  and  Writings. 

2.  Latham  on  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of 

Man. 

3.  Neander. 

4.  Eastern  Monarchism. 

5.  Hearts  in  Mortmain  and  Cornelia. 

6.  Pusevite  Novels. 

London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

This  dav  is  published,  j 

1  >  L  A  CKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, 

O  No.  CCCCXXI.  for  November.  Price  2s.  6 d. 
Contents : 

My  Novel;  or  Varieties  in  English  Life.  No.  III. 
The  Rise,  Power,  and  Politics  of  Prussia. 

Hours  in  Spain. 

Modern  State  Trials.  Part  II. 

Anna  Hammer. 

Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet :  an  Autobiography.  ; 
The  Renewal  of  the  Income-tax 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

Price  2s.  6 d. ;  or  by  post,  3s. 

nr  I  IF.  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGA- 

L  ZINK,  for  November,  Contains:  Recent  Political 
Economists— Prometheus ;  a  Dramatic  Fragment.  By 
Goethe  —  Maurice  Tiernay,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
Landing  of  the  French  at  Killala — Modern  Art ;  its 
Prospects  and  Pioneers — Grace  Kennedy.  Conclusion 
— A  Rummage  Review  of  Poets — Our  Portrait  Gallery.  ! 
No.  LXI.  -Catherine  Hayes.  With  an  Etching — The 
Mystic  Vial ;  or  the  last  Demoiselle  de  Charrebourg.  j 
Part  II.  —  Snap-apple  Night.  By  Jonathan  Frekc  , 
Slingsby.  -  Dublin  :  James"  M'Glashan,  21,  D’Olier  , 
Street  ;  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  I 
and  Liverpool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

npHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

l  for  November,  Contains,  among  other  articles  : 
Wordsworth’s  Autobiographical  Poem — The  Honour 
and  Castle  of  Clare  (with  Engravings) — Original  Let¬ 
ters  of  Bishop  Bedell — Memoir  of  Thomas  Dodd,  (with 
a  Portrait)— Chaucer’s  Monument  and  Spenser’s  Death, 
by  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq. — Christian  Iconography — 
Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  by  J.  G.  Waller,  Esq. — Go¬ 
thic  Windows— Diary  of  John  Earl  of  Egmont,  Part 
II.— Memoir  of  Andre  Chenier — Parker’s  Gothic  Ar¬ 
chitecture— The  British  Museum  Catalogue  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  With  Notes  of  the  Month — Reviews  of 
New  Publications— Reports  of  Archaeological  Meetings 
— Historical  Chronicle— and  Obituary,  including  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
W.  W.  Wynn,  Vice-Chancellor  Shad  well,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ingram,  the  Rev.  Walter  Davies,  Edward  Carter,  Esq. 
of  Portsmouth,  &c.  Price  2s.  6(7. 

Nichols  and  Son,  25,  Parliament  Street. 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  THE  STAGE. 

On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  Monthly,  Part  I.  price  Is.  imperial  8vo. 

TALLIS’S  DKAMATIC  MAGAZINE, 

1  and  GENERAL  THEATRICAL  and  MUSICAL  | 
REVIEW.  Conducted  and  Edited  by  several  of  the 
Principal  Dramatic  Critics  of  the  day.  Each  Part  will 
be  illustrated  with  Two  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  I 
from  Daguerreotypes  taken  from  life  expressly  for  this 
work,  of  the  chief  Dramatists,  and  of  all  the  principal 
Actors  and  Actresses  of  the  day,  in  their  most  celebrated 
characters  and  also  in  private  costume.  The  Decem¬ 
ber  Number  will  contain  Portraits  and  Memoirs  of 
Miss  Glyn  and  Mr.  Phelps. 

John  Tallis  and  Co.  97  ami  100,  St.  John  Street, 
London,  and  40,  John  Street,  New  York;  where  all 
communi  ations  for  the  Editors  and  subscribers’  names 
must  be  forwarded. 

This  dav,  price  Is.  No.  5  of 

rr  H  F  PALLADIUM;  a  Monthly 

j.  Journal  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science,  and  Art. 
Contents 


Just  published,  price  3s.  6(7. 

DETEIl  SCHLEMIHL;  or  the 

I  SHADOWLESS  MAN.  By  Chamisso.  With 
a  Vocabulary  and  Copious  Notes.  By  Falck  Lebaiin, 
Author  of  ‘‘German  in  One  Volume,”  “Practice  in 
German,”  “  The  Self-Instructor  in  German,”  & c. 
London:  Simtkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  cloth,  price  Nine  Shillings, 

A  VINDICATION  ofUNITARIANISM, 

in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  I).D. 
By  James  Yates,  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linncnn, 
and  Geological  Societies,  Member  of  the  Philological 
Society,  & c.  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  Carefully  revised, 
with  many  additions. 

London:  Edward  T.  Whitfield,  2,  Essex  St.  Strand. 

NEW  WORK  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST? 

Just  published,  1  vol.  8vo.  with  12  plain  and 
coloured  Plates,  price  12s.  Gd.  cloth, 

THE  DISEASES  of  the  BREAST,  and 

I  their  TREATMENT.  By  John  Birkett, 
F.R.C.S.E.  F.L.S.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  0 d. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  WOULD  IN 

1  HER  WORKSHOPS;  OR  THE  GREAT  EX¬ 
POSITION  OF  1851.  Comparing  the  relative  skill  of 
the  manufacturers,  designers,  and  artisans  of  England 
with  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  other 
Continental  States. 

E.  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street. 
Recently  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  21s. 

ATTAIN  CHAMIEE’S  EEENCH  EE- 

VOLUTION  OF  1848. 

“  In  general  the  most  accurate  and  judicious,  as  well 
as  amusing  history  of  the  Revolution  we  have  yet 
seen.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  works 
that  has  of  late  issued  from  the  press.” — Morning  Post. 
Reeve  &  Beniiam,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published, 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  PHILPOT 

XJL  CURRAN;  with  Sketches  of  his  Contemporaries. 
By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait. 

The  present  work,  while  embracing  the  more  valuable 
portion  of  the  Recollections  of  Curran  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Phillips,  mainly  consists  of  hitherto  un¬ 
published  matter,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which  the 
author  has  been  for  some  time  engaged.  It  will  cpm- 
prise  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Flood  and  Grattan, 
Clare,  Tone,  Norbury  and  his  Court,  Buslie,  Plunket, 
Dean  Kirwan,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Clonmell,  O’Connell, 
Emmett,  &c. ;  with  specimens  of  their  eloquence,  and 
very  copious  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Curran. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

On  Nov.  9  will  be  published, 

,LIVE ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“The  Ogilvies.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  BROWNING.  (Miss  Barrett.)  Uni¬ 
form  with  the  New  Edition  of  Robert  Browning’s  Poet¬ 
ical  Works.  In  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  Bvo.  16s. 


ROMANCE  OF  TIIE  PEERAGE.  Vol.  IV.  com¬ 
pleting  the  work.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  Buccleucli.  By  George  Lillie  Craik, 
M.A.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6(7. 


In  fcap.  8vo.  price  6s. 
POEMS.  By  Wm.  C.  Bennett. 


1.  The  Great  Poem  Mys¬ 
teries.  No.  I.  Job. 

2.  The  India  House;  or  a 
Canvass  for  a  Cadetship. 

3.  Creation  or  Develop¬ 
ment  ? 

4.  Lamartine. 

“Anew  monthly  journal  of  very  high  promise, 


5.  International  Concord. 

6.  The  Haunted  House. 

7.  Allingham’s  Poems. 

8.  Alton  Locke,  Tailor 
and  Poet. 

9.  Current  Literature. 


and 


under  excellent  management.” — North  British  Revieiv, 
Under  the  special  patronage  of  her  most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

TOGG’S  INSTRUCTOR.  Part  32,  for 

November,  just  ready,  price  Id.  contains,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  variety  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
matter,  an  Essay  “  On  the  Present  Stage  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,”  and  “  Sketch  from  Childhood.”  By 
Thomas  de  Quincry.  Accompanied  with  an  Original 
and  Fine  Portrait  on  Steel  of  that  Author.  Order 
from  any  Bookseller. — J.  Hogg,  Edinburgh;  R.  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons,  London. 


London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

TACITUS,  EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE. 
Just  published,  in  12mo.  price  4s.  ( id .  cloth 

rPHE  GERMANY  and  AGRICOLA 

1  of  TACITUS.  With  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  John  T.  White,  M.A.  Junior  Upper  Master  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 

By  the  same  Editor. 

BRADLEY’S  PH.EDRUS,  with  English  Notes, 
& c. :  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo.  2s.  6(7. 

BRADLEY’S  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English 
Notes,  &c. :  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo. 
3s.  6 d. 

BRADLEY’S  EUTROPIUS,  with  English  Notes, 
& c.:  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  12mo.  2s.  6 d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS  of  CYRUS,  from  the 
Text  of  Schneider:  with  English  Notes,  &c.  12mo. 

7s.  6(7. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


REV.  HUGH  WHITE’S  WORKS. 

Meditations  and  addresses, 

chiefly  on  the  Subject  of  Prayer.  Fifteenth 
Thousand.  Small  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


pK 


ACTICAL  REFLECTIONS  on  the 

SECOND  ADVENT.  Small  8vo.  os.  6(1,  cloth. 


rriIE  GOSPEL  PROMOTIVE  of  TRUE 

X  HAPPINESS.  Small  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


pROFESSIO 

1  Thousand. 


ION  and  PRACTICE. 

Small  8vo.  5s.  (id.  cloth. 


Sixth 


Dublin :  James  M‘Glashan,  50,  Upper  Sackville 
Street,  and  21,  D’Olier  Street.  William  S.  Orr  and 
Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London,  and  Liverpool.  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers. 


GEORGE  CRt'IKSIIANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK. 
Now  ready,  with  large  coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations,  price  2s.  Gd. 

'TIIE  COMIC  ALMANACK  and  DIARY, 

I  for  1851.  Edited  by  Henry  Mayiiew,  Author  of 
“The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life  ”;  and  Illustrated  by 
George  Cruiksiiank. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

ftOCKS’S  MUSICAL  ALMANA<  K, 

Y J  FOR  1851.  8 vo.  Is. 

Also,  COCKS’S  MUSICAL  MISCELLANY,  No.  2, 
for  November,  price  2 <7.;  stamped,  3d. 

London:  Messrs.  R.  Cocks  and  Co.  New  Burlington 
Street  :  Messrs.  Simpkix,  M \rshall,  and  Co.;  and  all 
Musicsellers,  Booksellers,  Newsvenders,  &c.  New 
Catalogues  gratis  and  post  ige-free. 

NEW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL. 

On  Saturday,  December  7th,  will  appear,  the  First 
Number,  price  1  \d.  of 

EIGH  HURT’S  JOURNAL.  A  Mis- 

J  cellany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Memorable,  the 
Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful. 

Ov.lers  receive  !  by  all  Newsmen. 

On  Thursday,  November  7th,  No.  I.  price  l^d.  to  be 
continued  Weekly, 

THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  DIC- 

1  TIONARY.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Editor  of  “  The  Cottage  Gardener,”  & c.  assisted  by 
Beaton,  Errington,  Fish,  Appleby,  &c.  The  work  will 
be  completed  in  about  45  weekly  numbers,  forming  a 
handsome  volume  of  800  pages. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  will  be  published,  No.  I. 
price  3d. ;  stamped,  4(7. 

'TpIIE  EXPOSITOR  :  a  WEEKLY 

I  ILLUSTRATED  RECORDER  of  Inventions* 
Designs,  and  Art  Manufacture,  as  a  Guide  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Sixteen  pages  folio. 

Principal  Contents:  Original  Articles  on  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Progress  of  Art  Manufacture— Scientific 
Discoveries  and  Inventions —The  Patent  Laws — Visits 
to  British  and  Foreign  Manufacturing  Districts — 
Weekly  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Home  and  Abroad — Weekly  Register  of  Designs  and 
Patents — Improvements  in  the  Production  and  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Raw  Material— Inventions  and  Improvements 
in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Manufacturing  Ma¬ 
chinery — Engineering  and  Public  Works  in  Progress — 
Summary  of  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Art— Memoirs, 
with  Portraits,  of  Eminent  Inventors  and  Draughtsmen 
— Reviews  of  Works  on  Science,  Art,  & c. — Correspond¬ 
ence,  Advertisements,  8c c.  Beautifully  Illustrated 
with  Diagrams,  Pictures,  and  Practical  Designs. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  J.  Clayton 
junior.  Publisher,  265,  Strand.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 
an  l  News  Agents. 

Now  publishing, 

THE  TOEMS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

1  In  six  pocket  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  each 
volume  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  are  published,  containing — 

THE  RECORDS  OF  WOMAN,  &c. 

THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY,  &c. 

Price  Three  Shillings  in  paper  covers :  or  Four  Shil¬ 
lings  elegantly  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  leaves. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons, "Edinburgh  and 
London  ;  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  Gd. 

/GLIMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK; 

\  T  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time.  By 
F.  SOMNER  MERRYWEATHER. 

Also,  recently  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

8vo.  cloth,  os. 

BIBLIOMANIA;  or  the  Love  of  Books  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

LIVES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  MISERS;  or  the 
Passion  of  Avarice  Displayed.  (In  the  press.) 

Simpkix,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  Part  1.  of 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OE  SHAK- 

J[  SPEARE.  Revised  from  the  Original  Editions.  By 
James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  F.lt.S.  F.S.A.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  artists,  from  original  Designs  by  Warren,  Cor- 
bould,  &c. 

To  be  completed  in  about  eighty-four  Fortnightly 
Numbers,  at  Gd.  or  forty-two  Monthly  Parts,  at  Is.  each ; 
each  Number  containing  one,  each  Part  two,  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Steel. 

London:  Tat lis,  Willoughby,  and  Co.;  sold  by 
George  Vickers,  28  and  29,  Holywell  Street,  Strand  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 

This  day  is  published,  Part  4,  price  Is.  Gd.  of 

UIUUKT'ON’S  LIBRARY  FOR  THE 

\J  MILLION. 

THE  ENGLISH  SKETCH-BOOK. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Pitt  Scargill,  Author  of  “The 
Usurer’s  Daughter,”  &c. 

Contents  of  former  Parts. 

Part  1.  JAMES’S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 
Is.  6(7. 

2.  CAUNTER’S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

Is.  6(7. 

3.  II  ON.  MRS.  NORTON’S  TALES  AND 

LETTERS.  Is.  Gd. 

Also  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  3s.  6(7.  cloth. 

Vol.  1  contains  Parts  1.  and  2.  Vol.  2,  Tarts  3  and  4. 

“We  know  of  *no  work  so  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Library  as  this  very  neat, 
cheap,  and  interesting  miscellany.”— St.  James's  Maga¬ 
zine. 

E.  Ciiurton,  26,  Holies  Street. 
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ME.  MURRAY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

I. 

TIIE  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRI¬ 
TAIN.  By  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.  Post  8vo. 
(Ready.) 

ii. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LONDON  AND  VIENNA  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Being1  Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Lex¬ 
ington,  British  Minister  at  Vienna,  1094-14198.  Edited 
by  the  Hon.  II.  .Manners  Sutton.  8vo. 

hi. 

MILITARY  EVENTS  IN  ITALY,  1848-9. 
Translated  from  the  German.  By  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere.  Post  8vo. 

IV. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY;  with  detailed  Descriptions 
and  Explanations  of  the  New  Guns  introduced  since 
the  War  in  1813.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Howard  Dou¬ 
glas,  Bart.  Third  Edition.  8vo. 

v. 

HUMBOLDT’S  COSMOS;  Third  and  Last  Volume. 
Trans  ri  d  from  the  German.  By  CoL  and  Mrs.  Sa¬ 
bine.  Post  8vo. 

VI. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY; 
or  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  Wood-cuts.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 

VII. 

ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS,  Political,  Social,  and  In¬ 
dustrial,  in  the  19th  Century.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 

VIII. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON.  Its  Introduction 
and  Progress  under  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  British, 
and  Ann  rican  Missions.  By  Sir  James  Emerson  Ten- 
NENT.  Wood-CUtS.  8VO. 

IX. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH  AND  PERSEPO- 
L1S  RESTORED;  being  an  Vttempt  to  Explain  the 
Architecture  of  the  Ancient  Buildings  now  remaining 
in  Assyria  and  Persia.  By  James  Fergusson,  Esq. 
Wood-cuts.  8vo. 

x. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A.  With 
Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  With  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Small  4to. 

XI. 

KUGLER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ITALIAN  PAINT¬ 
ING.  Edited  by  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.A. 
Revised  Edition.  With  100  Wood-cuts.  Post  8vo. 

XII. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  BIO¬ 
GRAPHY.  MYTHOLOGY,  and  GEOGRAPHY,  for 
YOUNGER  STUDENTS.  By  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  1  vol.  8vo.  (Ready.) 

XIII. 

SALMONIA;  or  Days  of  Fly-Fishing.  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy.  New  *  Edition.’  With  Wood-cuts. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

XIV. 

CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL;  or  the  Last 
Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  New 
Edition.  With  Wood-cuts.  Fcap.  8vo. 

xv. 

SAMUEL  T.  COLERIDGE’S  TABLE-TALK.  New 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 

xvi . 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  James  Smttii  and 
Horace  Smith.  New  Edition.  Portraits.  Fcap.  8vo. 

XVII. 

INDEX  TO  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  from 
Vol.  Cl  to  79  inclusive.  1  vol.  8vo. 

XVII  i. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  founded  upon 
Principles  of  Economy  and  Practical  Knowledge,  and 
adapted  for  the  Use  of  Private  Families.  By  Mrs.  Run- 
dell.  A  New  Edition,  most  thoroughly  corrected  and 
much  enlarged.  By  a  Lady.  With  Wood-cuts. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  7  s.  6 d.  cloth, 

A  NALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF 

l  THUCY  DIDES;  with  a  Chronological  Table  of 
Principal  Events,  Money,  Distances,  &c.  reduced  to 
English  terms,  a  Skeleton  Outline  of  the.  Geography, 
Abstracts  of  all  the  Speeches,  &c.  By  the  Author  of 
“  An  Analysis  and  Summary  of  Herodotus.” 

Cambridge:  J.  Talboys  Wheeler:  Oxford  :  J.  L. 
Wheeler;  London:  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street. 
By  the  same  Author, 

ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT  HISTORY  and  the  LAWS  of  MOSES.  With 
an  Introductory  Outline  of  the  Geography,  Political 
History,  See.;  the  Prophecies,  Types,  and  Intimations 
of  the  Messiah;  Jewish  History,  from  Jeremiah  to 
a.d.  70;  Chronology  added  throughout;  Examina¬ 
tion  Questions,  &c.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Gd. 

“  This  is  not  a  commonplace  book  ;  it  is  the  result 
of  labour  and  learning.  It  is  fitted  to  render  much 
help  to  the  student  in  his  endeavour  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  analytically 
and  chronologically,  and  present  an  excellent  summary 
of  matters  adapted  to  faciliate  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  Sacred  Volume.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

An  ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS; 
with  Tables,  Geography,  Dates,  &c.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6 d. 

“  An  excellent  companion  to  the  study  of  Herodo¬ 
tus.”-—  Spectator. 

“  Executed  with  care  and  skill.  The  advantages  of 
its  arrangement  are  obvious.” — Athenaeum. 

“  In  every  respect  adapted  to  the  use  of  students.” — 
Morning  Herald. 

D1L  SILVER  ON  PILES,  FISTULA,  fcc. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  price  5s.  with  numerous  Cases  and 
Plates, 

/  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PILES,  Fistula, 

Prolapsus,  Ila  morrlioidal  Tumours,  Strictures, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  ;  illustrating  the 
successful  practice  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  Treatment 
without  Excision  or  Confinement.  By  E.  D.  Silver, 
M.D.  Reg.  Coll.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  &c. 

1  lie  lucid  manner  in  which  these  painful  diseases 
:.v  treated  of,  together  with  the  high  testimony  of  many 
patients  who  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Silver’s  skill*  for  their 
speedy  and  perfect  cure,  induces  us  earnestly  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  treatise  to  all  those  who  may,  unhappily, 
need  assistance.”—  Court  Journal. 

London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court ;  and 
Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


WM.  8.  ORR  AND  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


J^tantrartf  Hlustratctf  iiTorfiA 
4  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  OF  ASTRO- 

A  NOMY.  and  of  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL 
1  GEOGRAPHY'.  Comprised  in  75  Maps,  with  Lettcr- 
|  press  Descriptive  of  the  Physical  Features  and  Statis- 
]  tics  of  the  several  Countries,  by  the  Itev.  T.  Milner, 

!  M.A.  4to.  cloth  lettered,  price 31s.  6 d. ;  half-bound  Mo¬ 
rocco  or  Russia,  35s. 

rFIIE  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

I  GRAPH Y.  Constructed  by  A.  Peterman, 
F.R.G.S.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress,  embracing  a 
General  View  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  the  Globe, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Milner*  M.A.  Author  of  the  “  Gallery 
!  of  Nature,”  &c.  1  vol.  imperial  quarto,  cloth,  21s. ;  in 
I  half  Russia,  25s. 

THE  ATLAS  OF  POLITICAL  GEO- 

1  GRAPHY.  In  53  Maps.  Revised  and  corrected 
j  by  Augustus  Peterman,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  De¬ 
scriptive  Letterpress,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  M.A. 
F.R.G.S.  Author  of  the  “  Gallery  of  Nature,”  Sec.  Im- 
'  perial  4to.  price  1/.  11s.  6 d.  cloth;  and  1/.  15s.  half- 
!  bound  Russia  or  Morocco. 

MILNER’S  GALLERY  OE  NATURE 

— A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Tour  through  | 
i  Creation,  illustrative  of  the  Wonders  of  Astronomy, 
Physical  Geography,  and  Geology.  With  16  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  many  hundred  Vignettes  and  Diagrams. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth,  18s.;  and  Morocco,  30s. 

!  f  1U VEER’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

I  v. '  Translated.  A  New  Edition.  With  Additions 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Westwood.  Illustrated 
by  very  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  34  on  Steel 
[  by  Landseer  and  others.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

CHAKSPERE’S  WORKS:  Kenny  Mea- 

O  dows’s  Illustrated  Edition.  Memoir  and  Essay 
by  Barry  Cornwall.  Nearly  1000  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  36  Etchings  on  Steel,  designed  by  Kenny 
Meadows,  and  Portrait  engraved  by  Hull.  3  vols. 
super-royal  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. ;  and  Morocco,  4f.  14s.  6 d. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREECE,  Pictorial, 

Y  Y  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  With  350  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood,  and  28  on  Steel,  illustrative  of  the 
Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Geography  of  that 
Countrv.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  21s. ;  and  Morocco, 
11.  11  s.'6d. 

f IHINxV  AND  THE  CHINESE;  their 

\j  Religion,  Character,  Customs,  and  Manufactures. 
By  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  M.A.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister-at-law.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  25s.  cloth. 

MOOLTAN  (CITY  AND  SIEGE  OF) : 

a  Series  of  Sketches  taken  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Siege.  By  John  Dunlop,  M.D.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  II.  M.  32d  Regiment.  With  Letterpress 
Descriptions,  giving  a  complete  History  of  the  Siege. 

1  vol.  imperial  4to.  1 1.  11s.  Gd.  Lithographed  in  three 
Tints,  and  slightly  Coloured. 

DISHOP  ETJKNET’S  HISTORY  OP 

1  >  THE  REFORMATION  OF  TIIE  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND.  Carefully  collated  with  the  best 
editions,  ami  with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  21s.;  or  with  45  Portraits 
on  Steel,  21.  10s. 

PISHOP  BURNET’S  HISTORY  OF 

J[ )  HIS  OWN  TIMES;  from  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Copious  His¬ 
torical  and  Biographical  Notes.  Royal  8vo.  cloth, 
10s.  Off. ;  or  in  2  vols.  with  51  Portraits,  21. 

pox  GAULTIER’S  BOOK  OE  BAL- 

I  ^  LADS.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle  and 
Crowquill.  Second  Edition.  With  several  New 
Ballads  and  Additional  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo. 
cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

rPHE  GARDENER’S  MAGAZINE  OE 

1  BOTANY',  HORTICULTURE,  FLORICUL¬ 
TURE,  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Conducted 
by  Thomas  Moore,  F.B.s.  and  YV.  P.  Ayres,  C.M.H.S. 
and  assisted  in  BOTANY  by  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.L.S. 
and  in  ENTOMOLOGY  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L  S. 
With  Contributions  from  the  best  Practical  Gardeners 
in  the  country.  Volume  I.  price  18s.  cloth;  in  half 
Morocco,  12s. 

**•  Issued  Monthly,  price  2s.  6rf.  each  Part. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY 

)  }  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OE  SELKOKNE. 
With  Copious  Notes  by  Mr.  Blytii;  a  Map  of  the  lo¬ 
cality;  and  numerous  Illustrations  of  the  Animals  and 
Scenery  described.  A  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo. 
price  5s.  cloth  gilt. 

PECHSTEIN’S  CHAMBER  BIRDS: 

B  }  their  Natural  History  and  Management.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  last  German  Edition.  By  W.  E.  Siiuck- 
aud,  Author  of  “  Elements  of  British  Entomology.” 
With  very  numerous  YVood-cuts  of  Birds,  Cages,  Nc. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt  5s. 

LARK’S  DRAWING  AND  PAINT- 

\J  ING  IN  YVATER-COLOURS;  containing  Ex¬ 
amples  of  Drawing  in  Landscape,  Flower-painting, 
Miniature,  and  Historical  Painting,  in  various  stages 
of  finish,  with  Directions  for  imitating  them.  Small 
4to.  cloth  gilt,  8s.  6rf. 

WALKER’S  MANLY  EXERCISES ; 

Y  Y  Instructions  in  Riding,  Hunting,  Shooting, 
YValking,  Running,  Leaping,  Vaulting,  Swimming, 
Rowing,  Sailing,  and  Driving.  Edited  and  enlarged 
by  Craven.  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  Absolon  ;  and 
numerous  YVood-cut  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 

6s.  6f/. 

4  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  LAND 

BIRDS,  Indigenous  and  Migratory;  including 
their  Organization,  Habits,  & c.  Illustrated  with  numer¬ 
ous  Engravings.  By  YVilliam  Macgillivray,  A.M. 

3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  reduced  to  16s. 


I  ORD  BYRON'S  TALES  AND 

1  J  POEMS.  YY'ith  46  Y'ignettc  Illustrations,  after 
designs  by  II.  Warren,  engraved  by  Edward  F index. 
Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  “  Childe 
Harold.”  Royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  12s.;  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  21s. 

/CONFESSIONS  of  CON  CR EGAN, 

V_ J  THE  IRISH  GIL  BLAS.  YVith  Illustrations  on 
YY’ood  and  Steel  by  II.  Iv.  Browne  (Phiz).  In  2  vols. 
8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

“  The  manner  of  the  writer  happily  corresponds  with 
his  matter.  An  easier  flow  of  narration,  without  ob¬ 
trusive  familiarity,  or  a  yet  more  offensive  untidiness, 
does  not  occur  to  us  than  we  find  in  ‘  Con  Crcgan.’” — 
Athenaeum. 


£21  uvlis  ©rtstnallu  PttbltsTjr’tf 
In>  jHrssTs’.  CTjarlrS  EuugTjt  antt  (£n. 

Now  offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

rPHE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  the 

I  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  George  Long,  A.M.  16  vols.  imperial  8vo. 
(Supplement  included,)  cloth  lettered,  9/.  12s. 

rFHE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  j  being  the 

1  Old  and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Y’ersion.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings 
after  Celebrated  Pictures,  and  many  hundred  YYrood- 
euts,  representing  Landscape  Scenes,  from  Original 
Drawings;  to  which  are  added,  Original  Notes,  explana¬ 
tory  of  pas  sages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  By  John  Kitto,  I). I).  F.S.A.  4 
vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  21.  10s. 

rrHE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

fi  ENGLAND.  Being  a  History  of  the  People,  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  YVood-cuts,  and  104  Portraits,  engraved  on’Steel. 
By  George  L.  Craik  and  Charles  Macfarlane.  In 
8  vols.  imperial  Svo.  cloth  lettered,  51.  12s. 


itffrsf.  Kmiijoit’s  E2E  culls'  on  Botany 
anh  Gaihrmnrr. 

These  volumes  contain  beautifully  Coloured  Drawings 
of  above  1700  of  the  choicest  species  of  Garden  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  and  Wild  Flowers ;  with  De¬ 
scriptions,  and  full  Directions  for  cultivation. 

rpHE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

I  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ANNUALS.  Ill  48  Co- 
loured  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  300  Figures  of  the 
most  showy  and  interesting  Annual  Flowers.  4to. 
cloth  lettered,  1/.  15s. ;  half-bound,  Morocco,  giltedges, 
21.  2s. 

rfHE  LADIES’  ELOWER-GABDEN 

1  OF  ORNAMENTAL  BULBOUS  PLANTS.  In 
58  Coloured  Plates,  containing  above  300  Figures  of  the 
most  desirable  Bulbous  Flowers.  Demy  4to.  cloth 
lettered,  21.  2s. ;  half-bound  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  21. 10s. 

rriIE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

I  OF  ORNAMENTAL  PERENNIALS.  In  9G 
Coloured  Plates,  containing  500  Figures  of  Hardy  Pe¬ 
rennial  Flowers.  2  vols.  demy  4to.  cloth  lettered, 
3 1.  10s. ;  half-bound  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  4 1.  4s. 

rriIE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

1  OF  ORNAMENTAL  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
In  42  Coloured  Plates,  and  containing  about 300  Figures 
of  the  most  desirable  Greenhouse  Plants.  Demy  4to. 
cloth  lettered,  If.  11s.  Gd. ;  half-bound  Morocco,  gilt 
edges,  21. 

ORITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  la  60 

I  )  Plates,  containing  350  Species,  beautifully  co¬ 
loured.  Demy  4to.  cloth  lettered,  2s.  2s. ;  half-bound 
Morocco,  gilt  edges,  21.  10s. 


(BffiJr.  htscst'jjonij's  Britts'!;  Insects. 
ORITISH  BUTTERFLIES  AND 

I  )  THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  Exhibited  in 
a  series  of  42  Coloured  Plates.  By  II.  N.  Humphreys, 
Esq.:  with  Descriptions  by  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  &c.  This  work  contains  upwards  of  450  Figures, 
carefully  coloured  from  Nature.  Demy  ito.  cloth  let¬ 
tered,  If.  11s.  Gd. ;  half-bound  Morocco,  21. 

ORITISH  MOTHS  AND  THEIR 

I  )  TRANSFORMATIONS.  Exhibited  ill  a  series 
of  124  Coloured  Designs,  by  II.  N.  Humphreys,  Esq.; 
with  Descriptions  by  J.  O.  YVestwood,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c. 
Upwards  of  2300  Figures,  of  the  natural  size,  are  given 
in  this  work,  carefully  coloured.  In  2  vols.  4to.  cloth 
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NEWS  QE  THE  WEEK. 

The  Foreign  news  has  most  political  weight ;  though  perhaps  home 
events  most  loudly  strike  the  ear. 

The  political  aspect  of  Northern  Europe  has  greatly  changed: 
the  conference  at  "Warsaw  has  ended,  and  some  striking  results 
have  already  issued.  Last  week,  we  saw  that  Prussia  had  stepped 
between  the  fighting  Danes  and  Germans,  and  bidden  them  settle 
their  historical  controversy  hv  the  negotiations  which  usually 
conclude,  instead  of  precede,  the  actual  business  of  mutual  de¬ 
struction  on  the  battle-field.  In  Hesse-Cassel,  following  up 
her  declarations  on  the  side  of  constitutional  patriotism,  she 
had  stood  across  the  body  of  that  small  state,  had  flashed  her 
sword  in  the  face  of  Austria,  and  had  repeated  from  the  mouths 
of  her  military  heralds  the  written  words  of  her  diplomatic 
agents,  “"We  will  not  suffer  the  military  measures  of  Frank¬ 
fort  to  be  executed  in  Hesse-Cassel.”  Austria  seemingly  hesi¬ 
tated  before  so  brave  a  champion ;  and  Prussian  schemes  of 
political  aggrandizement  appeared  to  be  hastening  towards  success. 
The  conference  at  Warsaw  served  but  to  aggravate  the  sub¬ 
serviency  of  Austria,  without  exaggerating  the  power  of  Russia  :  in¬ 
deed,  the  patronizing  attitude  of  Russia  was  qualified  as  “  insolent,” 
and  the  voluntary  attendance  of  Prussia  was  viewed  as  the  result 
of  a  loyal  regard  for  the  “  peace  of  Europe.”  The  face  of  the 
political  “  situation  ”  is  now  reversed.  Undismayed  by  the  bared 
“  sword  of  Germany,”  Austria  sent  her  armies  across  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Hesse-Cassel  into  the  Southern  capital  of  the  Electorate ; 
and,  by  beginning  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  Elector,  she 
is  executing  the  Frankfort  mandate  which  Prussia  pledged  herself 
to  oppose.  To  the  Stadtholderato  at  Kiel  she  despatched  her 
“  inhibitorium,”  as  chief  of  the  Confederation,  against  further  hos¬ 
tilities  with  Denmark ;  and  by  holding  out  the  threat  of  similar 
acts  to  those  which  she  has  performed  in  Cassel,  she  practically 
revivifies  and  supports  that  Frankfort  Diet  which  Prussia  continues 
to  ignore  and  combat  with  verbal  negations.  And  Prussia,  thus 
floated,  meekly  acquiesces.  The  “  coward’s  blow  ”  marks  her  very 
forehead,  and  yet  her  sword  rises  not  to  vindicate  the  heroic  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  It  is  not  because  Bavaria 
and  Wurtembcrg  will  eke  with  a  few  score  thousands  the  hundred 
thousands  of  Austria’s  exercised  armies  that  Prussia  avoids  to  fight ; 
nor  could  the  representations  from  England  or  France  hold  down 
the  Prussian  army,  did  the  Prussian  nation,  from  which  it  springs, 
homogeneously  and  warmly  sympathize  with  the  scattered  nation¬ 
alities  still  struggling  against  the  league  of  absolute  sovereigns. 
The  weakness  of  Prussia  is  explained  by  the  apathy  of  her  people, 
who  have  lost  all  hope  of  German  regeneration  from  the  chameleon 
policy  of  Prussian  statesmen ;  and  the  power  of  Austria  is  but  re¬ 
flected  from  the  centre  of  that  political  system  in  which  she 
now  revolves  only  as  a  satellite.  It  is  the  Magician  of  the 
North  who  by  a  single  wave  of  his  wand  has  benumbed 
the  arm  of  “  the  military  state  ”  of  Europe.  It  is  Russia 
who  will  hold  Austrian  lands  safe  from  Prussia  in  the  East, 
while  Austria  shall  extend  Russian  influence  over  distant 
German  states  in  the  "West ;  it  is  Russia  who  puts  aside  Erfurt 
abstractions  by  rendering  Austria  the  efficient  representative  of 
Frankfort  formalities  ;  and  it  is  the  “advice”  of  Nicholas  that 
paralyzes  the  arm  of  Prussia,  when  “  representations  ”  from 
England  or  France  would  pass  unheeded,  and  “demonstrations” 
by  Austria  would  hut  rouse  the  national  energies.  In  the  chapter 
about  to  be  opened  at  the  “  free  conferences  ”  which  we  shall  behold 
in  Dresden,  Russia  will  be  the  sole  arbiter  and  dictator  of  the 
revisions  to  bo  vouchsafed  in  the  effete  constitution  of  the  German 
(  onfederation.  Already  she  has  ordained  the  “  exclusion  of  all 
representation  of  the  German  people,”  and  the  including  of  the 


Sclavonic  element,  which  predominates  in  the  portions  of  Austria 
not  German.  In  the  last  point,  she  almost  formally  secures  the 
granting  of  her  old  claim  to  representation  in  the  Diet. 

The  last  report  from  Berlin,  that  of  the  death  of  Count  Bran¬ 
denburg,  will  probably  little  affect  the  development  of  the  policy 
to  which  he  acceded  at  Warsaw.  The  Count  was  head  of  his  party 
more  by  aristocratic  and  princely  relationship,  and  feeling,  than  by 
intellectual  mastery.  A  vigorous  writer  in  the  Daily  Neics  sug¬ 
gests  that  Prussia  looks,  after  all,  for  a  territorial  gain  in  compen¬ 
sation  for  political  disgrace:  the  journalist  forecasts  a  “  division 
of  Germany  ”  as  the  upshot  of  the  “  free  conferences.”  Recollect¬ 
ing  Poland,  we  cannot  say  that  the  tiling  is  impossible.  Prussia 
might  doubtless  consent  to  yield  Baden  to  Bavaria  or  Austria,  and 
Holstein  to  Denmark,  if  the  military  strength  of  the  two  Hesses 
were  made  to  annex  instead  of  separate  her  provinces  on  the  Rhine. 

But  at  the  least,  the  “  free  conferences  ”  will  lead  to  a  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  “  balance  of  power  ”  in  Europe.  Two  years 
since,  if  this  had  come  to  pass,  John  Bull  would  have  recaUed 
how  at  the  last  European  settlement  his  voice  was  powerful  and 
respectable,  and  he  would  have  claimed  and  exercised  his  fair  share 
of  present  influence  :  now,  though  his  power  is  stiR  unquestioned, 
his  pretensions  would  provoke  a  diplomatic  sneer.  He  may  have 
the  consolation  of  seeing  his  claim  set  forth  in  most  spirited  de¬ 
spatches,  but  that  must  suffice  ;  he  may  “  have  his  say,”  but  with 
that  he  must  be  content :  if  in  the  end  he  find  that  others  have 
got  all  the  glory  and  gain,  he  at  least  has  seen  the  “peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ”  kept,  and  for  once  he  has  not  had  to  pay  the  cost. 

No  less  excluded  than  ourselves  from  the  important  councils  of 
Europe  is  the  Government  of  the  French  people,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  notable  facts  of  the  day  that  a  great  European  war  has  seemed 
imminent  and  the  French  people  been  neither  in  the  turmoil  nor 
anxious  to  enter  it.  They  are  prospering  by  peaceable  industry ; 
and  the  fruits  of  prosperity  have  been  so  long  denied  them,  that, 
in  the  pleasure  of  their  first  acquisition,  they  are  deaf  to  the  shout 
of  preparation  for  war.  They  equally  disregard  the  personal  squab¬ 
bles  and  intrigues  of  those  who  profess  to  rule  them.  The  clamour 
about  General  Changarnicr  and  the  President — now  silenced — has 
raged  almost  solely  in  the  journals  of  the  Parliamentary  parties  :  the 
citizens  paid  little  regard  to  it,  and  the  populace  scarcely  heard  of  it. 

The  newly-elected  Spanish  Cortes  assembles  in  a  temper  of  docile 
Moderatism.  Queen  Isabella  alludes  courteously  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  restored  relations  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  a  “  definite 
settlement  ”  of  our  debt  is  promised  for  the  hundredth  time. 

America  is  in  continuous  ferment  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
and  parties  in  the  States  are  further  crystallizing  round  this  new 
centre  of  organization. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Harry  Smith  has  received  the 
Queen’s  patent  for  embodying  a  local  elective  Parliament,  which 
with  him,  and  under  control  of  Colonial  Office  consent,  shall  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  that  settlement. 


The  prevailing  Home  topics  are  the  presumption  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  pluck  of  our  Premier.  Lord  John  Russell  has 
issued  his  bull,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  meant  to  he  forwarded  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  This  document  has  all  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
writer  and  his  point  of  composition  ;  but  one  of  its  opening- 
sentences  puzzles  the  careful  reader  into  a  surmise  of  more 
than  meets  the  eye  ;  and  the  concluding  phrases  touch  so 
closely  upon  the  style  of  a  political  manifesto,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  regard  the  whole  as  a  bidding  for  support,  not  unsimilar  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  letter  against  the  Corn-laws,  with  which  he  con¬ 
solidated  a  scattered  Opposition,  and  drove  the  Peel  Ministry  to 
overturn  itself.  In  the  second  sentence  of  his  letter,  he  admits 
that  he  had  “  thought  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  numerous  Irish  immiyrants  in  London  and  else¬ 
where,  who  without  such  help  would  have  been  left  in  heathen  ig¬ 
norance.”  But  he  adds,  as  if  in  excuse  of  something  which  he  has 
sanctioned  towards  carrying  out  that  opinion — “  This  might  have 
been  done,  however,  without  any  such  innovation  as  that  which  we 
have  now  seen.”  Is  this  a  crafty  prolusion?  an  anticipatory  excuse 
for  something  done  at  Rome  by  Lord  Minto,  which,  while  verbally 
denied  by  the  letter  of  last  week  to  the  Exeter  citizen,  must  now 
he  confessed  piecemeal  ?  The  Premier  has  not  come  out  with  his 
manifesto  till  the  country  is  pretty  generally  astir  in  reference 
to  the  Papal  invasion.  The  Times  ingeniously  surmises  that 
the  turmoil  which  has  seemingly  risen  without  expectation,  was 
foreseen  at  Rome,  and  was  intended,  in  a  farseeing  hope  thereby 
to  arouse  the  Catholic  laity  of  this  country  from  a  religious  apathy 
which  weighs  on  them  more  than  on  the  Catholics  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  But  the  supposition  scarcely  rated  at  the  proper  degree 
the  far  stronger  effect  that  must  first  be  produced  on  the  Pro- 
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testants  :  such  a  free  agitation  of  opinion  must  have  looked 
more  riskful  of  heretical  perversions  than  of  a  Catholic  revival. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  quickened,  in.  the  capital  and  the 
country ;  and  it  has  gained  immense  force  from  more  thought¬ 
ful  argument  and  more  earnest  persuasion:  influential  leaders  of 
the  Dissenting  ministry  hack  the  Established  Church  with  all 
the  vigour  of  unestablished  Protestantism.  It  is  a  notable  sign  of 
the  increased  candour  and  elevated  moral  sentiment  now 
pervading  society,  that  awakened  controversy  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
liberality  ;  and  that  though  the  Fifth  of  November  was  this  year 
celebrated  with  all  the  circumstance  of  a  revived  institution,  yet 
nowhere  have  the  populace  been  stimulated  by  their  indignation 
or  fears  to  retaliate  on  Koman  Catholics  the  persecution  which 
they  generally  believe  is  now  threatened  by  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church. 


€ijt  (Emirt. 

The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  Family  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  since 
their  return  to  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  Queen  taking  her  wonted  early 
morning  walk  and  driving  out  daily,  and  Prince  Albert  shooting  with 
friends  or  attendants  almost  daily.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  renews  her 
frequent  visits  to  her  daughter.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  with  their  guest  (lie  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg- Stre  lit  z,  visited  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  on  Thursday,  and 
took  luncheon  at  the  Castle.  Lord  Seymour  has  been  a  visiter,  and  has 
joined  Prince  Albert  in  his  shooting-excursions. 

Prince  Albert  yesterday  came  to  town  and  inspected  the  progress  of  the 
building  for  the  Show  of  Industry  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  dc  Nemours  visited  her  Majesty  yesterday, 
and  took  luncheon. 


It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  four  theatrical  performances  at  Windsor 
Castle  before  Christmas ;  the  first  on  the  25tli  instant. 


The  Bishop  of  London  delivered  his  quadrennial  charge  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese  on  Saturday  morning  ;  and  the  natural  expectation  that  he 
would  refer  to  the  recent  “  Papal  aggression  ”  in  this  country,  drew  together 
a  large  attendance  of  the  laity,  in  addition  to  the  full  assemblage  of  dioce¬ 
san  clergy.  In  its  full  proportions  the  charge  occupies  eight  long  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  daily  broad  sheets,  small  type.  Two-thirds  of  it  are  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  Gorham  case,  and  to  an  expression  of  Bishop  Blomfield’s 
views  on  the  decision  and  its  proper  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Church  : 
the  rem  inder  of  the  charge  currently  adverts  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Bishop  of  Borne’ s  recent  assertion  of  spiritual  dominion  in  this  country, 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  the  English  clergy  in  reference  to  his  aggres¬ 
sions  ;  the  instruments  of  Popish  propagandism  employed  in  this  country, 
and  advice  to  the  clergy  in  reference  to  controversial  theology,  and  the 
rationalistic  and  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  day ;  Sisterhoods  of 
Mercy;  national  education  ;  and  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  Bishop  treats  the  Gorham  case  first  in  order,  as  “the  most  important 
of  the  questions  on  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  touch.”  AVhen  first  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Queen  to  attend  the  Judicial  Committee,  he  expected  to  find 
that  Mr.  Gorham  had  not  exceeded  that  latitude  which  has  been  allowed  or 
tolerated  ever  since  the  Reformation  :  but  after  reading  his  work,  he  found 
it  contained  assertions  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Church  Universal  in  all  ages.  The  Judicial 
Committee  state  Mr.  Gorham’s  belief  to  be,  in  effect — that  in  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  regeneration  does  not  so  necessarily  accompau}*  the  act  of  baptism 
as  to  take  place  in  it ;  but  that  the  grace  may  be  granted  before,  or  in,  or 
after  it ;  that,  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  it  has  been  granted  before — it 
has  been  prevenient ;  and  that  thus  the  child  is  made,  as  he  must  necessarily 
be  made,  a  worthy  object.  But  Mr.  Gorham’s  assertions  are  inadequately 
expressed  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  lie  goes  much  further  than  this,  and 
“  advances  positions  from  which  it  follows  as  a  necessary  inference,  not  only 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  infants  are  not  regenerated  in  and  by 
baptism,  but  that  they  are  in  no  case  so  regenerated  ”  ;  that  when 
the  rite  is  performed  they  are  already  regenerated  by  the  prevenient 
grace :  thus  he  utterly  evacuates  holy  baptism  of  its  sacramental  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  effectual  sign,  and  makes  it  act  only  as  strengthening  and 
confirming  the  prevenient  grace.  This  view  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
plain  and  unm  istakeable  deductions  which  the  Church  of  England  has  drawn 
from  the  Word  of  God,  the  one  infallible  source  of  truth.  Bishop  Blomfield 
proceeds  to  show  this  by  quotations  from  the  Liturgy,  and  from  the  writings 
of  great  luminaries  of  the  Church ;  taking  particular  care  at  the  outset  to 
deny  that  the  Articles  contain  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  assert  the  guiding  principle  that  if  the  Articles  be  anywhere  deficient, 
or  anywhere  inconsistent  with  the  Liturgy,  the  latter  is  the  canonical  and 
most  recent  expression  of  the  Church’s  faith.  The  result  of  his  authorities 
is,  that  Mr.  Gorham  follows  Cartwright  in  holding  that  grace  “  could  make  a 
man  a  Christian  before  he  came  to  receive  baptism  in  the  Church”  ;  and 
that  ho  goes  “  much  greater  lengths  than  in  depreciating  the  sacramental 
character  of  baptism  than  any  writer  of  our  Church  except  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Hooker.”  The  Bishop  repudiates  Mr.  Gorham’s  tenets  by  quot¬ 
ing  an  opposed  passage  from  Bishop  Beveridge,  as  correctly  stating  the 
real  doctrine  of  our  Church  on  the  effect  of  baptism.  Proceeding  to  re¬ 
mark  on  the  consequences  that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  he  observes  that  the  error  of  Mr. 
Gorham  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  it,  for  it  was  overlooked ;  “  they  have 
passed  it  by  without  notice”;  the  decision  “leaves  untouched  the  sacra¬ 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Church.”  But  suppose  it  were  otherwise- — that  the 
Judicial  Committee  had  gone  the  length  of  sanctioning  so  grave  an  error  as 
this — he  thinks  that  the  “character  of  our  Church  as  a  teacher  of  God’s 
saving  truth  and  a  dispenser  of  his  sacraments  ”  would  not  have  been  affected. 
Por  “  it  is  not  the  Church’s  act ;  it  does  not  alter  a  single  sentence  or  wor-d 
of  her  creeds  or  formularies  ;  it  does  not  exempt  any  one  of  her  ministers 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  her  Articles  in  their  ‘  plain,  literal,  and 
grammatical  sense,’  nor  give  them  liberty  to  change  or  omit  a  single  word  of 
those  offices  in  which  her  orthodox  doctrines  are  embodied,  and  enumerated, 
and  applied  to  practice.”  “As  long  as  we  retain  unaltered  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  much  to  fear  from  the  diversity 

of  opinions  which  may  from  time  to  time  arise  in  the  Church . Until 

the  decrees  and  canons  in  which  that  has  been  embodied  are  altered — until 
her  solemn  assertion  of  the  truth  in  her  Liturgy  is  silenced  by  her  own  act, 
and  by  virtue  of  her  own  synodical  movement — the  Church  cannot  be  said 


to  have  given  up  any  one  feature  of  hen  system  of  doctrinal  truth,  nor  to 
have  ceased  from  asserting  it.” 

However,  tlio  Bishop  does,  “not  consider  thatt  wc  stand  in  need  of  any 
fresh  synodical  daolnratioru  on  the  subjeottof  baptism.”  The  Church’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  already  sufficiently  plain  :  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  obtain  anew 
definition,  it  wouliLopen  tliu  dbor  for  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Pra5*cr;  and  then  it  would  “  not  be  long  before  our  venerable  and 
Scriptural  Liturgy  is  replaced  for  the  second  time  by  a  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God.” 

Nevertheless,  he  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  removal  of  all  those  restrictions 
which  hinder  the  Church  from  deliberating  in  her  collective  capacity  upon 
questions  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  On  the  desirableness  of  substituting  anew 
court  of  appeal  in  suits  involving  questions  of  heresy  for  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  he  has 
already  said  in  Parliamentary  advocacy  of  such  a  measure. 

From  this  main  topic  Bishop  Blomfield  passes  to  the  next  subject  with  the 
remark  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  cannot  have  been 
the  cause,  though  it  were  the  pretext,  of  the  late  secessions  to  the  Roman 
Church. 

“  A  supposed  misinterpretation  of  the  Church’s  mind  upon  a  particular  point  of 
doctrine  by  a  court  of  law  can  hardly  be  regarded,  by  the  commonest  understanding, 
as  sufficient  reason  for  renouncing  her  communion,  and  embracing  all  the  errors 
both  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  the  Church  of  Home  imposes  upon  the  reason 

and  consciencc|of  her  members . It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  members  of  that 

Church  are  required  to  believe  now;  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  foresee  what  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  admit  as  an  article  of  faith  next  year  or  in  any  future  year. 
For  instance,*  till  of  late  it  was  open  to  a  Roman  Catholic  to  believe  or  not,  as  lie 
might  soe  reason,  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  :  but  the  present  Bishop  of  Rome  lias  seen  fit  to  make  it  an  article  of  their  faith, 
and  no  member  of  his  Church  can  henceforth  question  it  without  denying  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  his  spiritual  sovereign,  and  so  hazarding,  as  it  is  asserted,  his  own  salvation. 
Supposing  that  the  teaching  of  our  own  Church  as  to  the  effects  of  baptism  were  less 
clear  and  definite  than  it  is,  leaving  to  tier  ministers  a  greater  latitude  than  is  actu¬ 
ally  left  to  them  by  the  recent  judgment,  would  that  justify  any  one  of  her  members  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  a  Church  which  teaches,  and  now  more  openly 
than  ever  insists  upon  his  paying  divine  honour  to  a  creature?  Is  Mariolatvy  a  less 
sin,  or  less  a  departure  from  the  truth,  than  a  low  view  of  the  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion  ?  Isa  belief  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  tied  to  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  a  sacrament  a  more  pernicious  error  than  the  assertion  that  the  priest’s  intention 
is  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament?  If  the  former  notion  be  calculated  to 
raise  a  doubt  whether  this  or  that  infant  be  made  by  baptism  a  Christian,  is  not  the 
other  much  more  so  ?  No  man  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  is  bound  to  admit 
its  doctrine  respecting  the  priest’s  intention,  can  he  sure  whether  lie  is  a  Christian 
or  not.”. 

An  important  consideration  suggested  by  these  secessions  is  the  question,. 
howr  far  the  way  may  have  been  paved  for  them  by  the  growth  of  opinions 
and  practices  in  our  own  Reformed  Church,  at  variance,  if  not  with  the 
letter,  yet  with  the  spirit,  of  its  teaching  and  ordinances.  Extending  to  the- 
intentions  of  those  who  have  used  such  practices  a  Christianlike  and  affec¬ 
tionate  interpretation,  he  passes  a  grave  and  formal  condemnation  on  their 
conduct. 

“  These  innovations  have,  in  some  instances,  been  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to- 
render  the  Church  service  almost  histrionic.  I  really  cannot  characterize  by  a  gentler 
term  the  continual  changes  of  posture,  the  frequent  genuflexions,  the  crossing,  the 
I  peculiarities  of  dress,  and  some  of  the  decorations  of  churches  to  which  I  allude. 
They  are,  after  all,  a  poor  imitation  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  aud  furnish,  I  liave- 
no  doubt,  to  the  observant  members  of  that  Church,  a  subject  on  the  one  hand  of 
ridicule,  as  being  a  faint  and  meagre  copy  of  their  own  gaudy  ritual,  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  exultation,  as  preparing  those  who  take  delight  in  them  to  seek  a  ful¬ 
ler  gratification  of  their  taste  in  the  Roman  communion.  I  am  by  no  means  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  value  of  the  {esthetic  principle  in  the  externals  of  religion ;  but  great  cau¬ 
tion  is  requisite  not  to  lay  such  stress  upon  that  which  is  material  and  emblematic 
as  to  detract  from  the  importance  of  that  which  is  purely  spiritual— to  substitute,  in 
fact,  the  mere  machinery  of  religion  for  the  effects  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.”' 

lie  condemned  theso  practices  eight  years  ago,  and  again  in  1846  he  com¬ 
plained  of  their  advance  :  but  neither  his  public  exhortations  nor  his  private 
admonitions  have  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  his  authority  even  has  been 
questioned.  “  Once  more,”  he  concludes,  “I  declare  my  entire  disapproval 
of  such  practices ;  and  my  earnest  wish  that,  while  every  direction  of  the 
rubric  and  canons  is  observed  where  it  is  possible,  no  form  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  tlie  celebration  of  public  worship  which  is  not  expressly  prescribed 
by  them,  or  sanctioned  by  long-established  usage.” 

’  In  reference  to  the  Pope’s  recent  measures  he  thus  expressed  himself — - 
“The  assertion  now  first  made  of  the  Pope’s  right  to  erect  episcopal  sees  in  thi& 
country  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  only  an  intentional  insult  to  the  Episcopate  and 
clergy  of  England,  but  a  daring  though  powerless  invasion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  The  act  of  Parliament  which  restored  that  supremacy  provides  that  ‘No 
foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  use, 
enjoy,  or  exercise,  any  manner  of  power,  jurisdiction,  superiority,  authority,  pre¬ 
eminence,  or  privilege,  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  within  this  realm  and  although, 
while  the  law  in  this  respect  remains  unchanged,  the  pretended  erection  of  a  Bishop’s 
see  in  England;  by  the  Pope’s  authority,  can  have  no  legal  effect,  it  is  manifestly  the 
assertion,  on  his  part,  of  a  right  to  do  tiiat  which  the  laws  of  England  have  forbid¬ 
den.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  it  as  a  measure  against  which  not  only  the 

Church  but  the  Government  of  this  country  is  bound  emphatically  to  protest . 

I  believe  that  tlie  very  boldness  of  the  pretensions  now  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  his  agents  will  prevent  their  success.  They  may  dazzle  and  confound  a 
few  weak  minds,  or  captivate  some  ardent  imaginations,  but  they  will  be  instinctively 
repelled  by  the  common  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the  people  at  large.” 

Referring  to  the  different  agencies  and  instruments  employed  by  tlie  Church 
of  Rome  to  move  different  classes  of  men,  be  expressly  cautious  those  whose 
education  and  habits  of  mind  require  something  like  argument  and  evidence, 
against  her  subtile  dialecticians  and  persuasive  orators ;  who  do  not  fetter 
themselves  with  a  very  strict  adherence  to  the  canon  of  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  insinuate  modifications  of  it  suited  to  meet  the 
“prejudices  of  their  Protestant  hearers.”  “  You  will  readily  understand  me 
to  allude  to  the  Oratorians,  as  they  are  called ;  and  I  name  them  principally 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  my  earnest  hope  that  none  of  you  will  give  the 
least  countenance  to  their  proceedings,  nor  run  the  risk  of  impairing  the 
strength  of  your  own  convictions,  and  of  weakening  your  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  which  you  are  members,  by  attending  any  of  their  services  or 
listening  to  their  lectures.” 

From- the  presumed  infallibility  of  Roman  theology  he  passed  to  the  ra¬ 
tionalistic  theology  of  Germany.’  There  is  more  to  tear  “from  that  which 
deifies  human  reason  than  from  that  which  seeks  to  blind  or  stifle  it ;  from 
a  school  which  labours  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  its  own  philosophy,  by 
stripping  the  Gospel  of  all  its  characteristic  features,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
level  of  human  systems,  than  from  a  Church  which  rejects  and  condemns 
oven  the  soundest  conclusions  of  true  philosophy  when  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  determinations  of  its  own  presumed  infallibility.”  There  are  those 
who  think  they  may  safely  go  a  certain  length  with  these  bold  adventurers 
in  theology  ;  but  “  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  one  step  towards 
the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  as  a  revelation  from  God.”  If  the  Greeds,  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  Articles  be  cast  aside,— “or  if,  while  they  are  subscribed 
to  in  the  letter,  they  are  understood  and  interpreted  in  a  non-natural  sense, 
so  as  to  explain  away,  on  one  side, .  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
or  on  the  other,  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Protestantism, — we  shall  soon  be 
afloat  in  a  sea  of  error,  drifting  helplessly  amongst  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
of  heresy,  old  and  new.  Tho  Church  will  no  longer  be  an  ark  of  safety ;  its 
ministry  will  be  a  ministry  not  of  peace  but  of  confusion  ;  and  what  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be,  we  may  learn  from  tlie  example  of  the  Continental  churches, 
which  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  defection  from  Catholic  truth 
and  order,  and  of  their  separation  of  religious  from  secular  education.” 
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From  these  warnings  he  proceeded  to  some  consolatory  reflections  on  the 
lesson  which  the  actual  position  of  our  own  Church  is  calculated  to  teach 
us, — gratitude  to  God  in  permitting  within  the  last  fifteen  years  fifteen  ad¬ 
ditional  bishops  to  preside  over  long-neglected  branches,  and  the  foundation 
of  churches  and  schools,  which  are  so  many  centres  of  light  and  holiness  in 
regions  where  the  powers  of  darkness  long  held  sway. 

On  the  question  of  establishing  Sisterhoods  of  Mercy,  opinions  in  our  Re¬ 
formed  Church  are  divided.  Bishop  Blomfield  thinks  that  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  them  on  Protestant  principles  :  he  points  to  tire  admirable  example 
in  Paris  under  the  truly  wise-  and  paternal  care  of  M.  Vermeil,  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  there.  With  deprecatory  cautions  against  all  vows  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  or  any  other  engagements  binding  the  conscience,  he  hails  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Protestant  Sisterhoods,  as  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church,  and  to  strengthen  it  against  the  machinations  of  Rome. 

National  education,  he  believes,  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  only  by  their  own  fault.  “  They  stand  on  a  vantage-ground  from  which,  if 
they  are  vigilant  and  active,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  dislodge  them.  But 
they  must  take  care  that  the  education  which  they  offer  is  one  which  de¬ 
serves  the  name,  one  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  and 
of  human  society.’’ 

In  reference  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  will  cause  an  unprecedented 
influx  of  strangers  into  this  Metropolis  next  year,  he  impresses  on  his  clergy 
the  duty  of  devising,  if  possible,  some  mode  of  furnishing  the  means  of  wor¬ 
shiping  God — 

“  Let  us  not  incur  the  guilt  of  Hezekiah,  who  displayed  to  the  Chaldean  messen¬ 
gers  the  house  of  his  precious  things,  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices  and  the 
precious  ointment,  and  all  the  house  of  his  armour,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his 
treasures;  but  forgot,  as  it  seems,  to  sot  before  them  the  glory  of  the  true  God,  and 
the  beauty  of  holiness  in  Ills  law,  and  in  Ilis  worship  and  the  history  of  II  is  won¬ 
derful  works.” 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  marking  out  a  precise  line  of  duty  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  he  suggests  that  they  should  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  strangers  the 
means  of  common  worship,  and  to  distribute  amongst  those  who  may  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  receive  it,  the  Bible,  and,  where  it  may  be  done,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  translated  into  the  languages  of  their  respective  countries. 

In  conclusion,  he  affectionately  urged  his  clergy  to  soften  the  asperity  of 
religious  controversy,  and  to  cultivate  mutual  candour  and  kindness,  and  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  legitimate  authority.  With  God’s  blessing  on  our 
Church,  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 


Simultaneously,  on  Thursday,  the  Times  and  Daily  News  published  the 
following  letter  by  Lord  John  ltussell  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  reply  to  some  letter  or  other  expression  of  the  Bishop’s  opi¬ 
nion  which  has  not  been  made  public.  It  is  obviously  addressed  to  the 
English  public  through  the  Bishop. 

“  To  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

“  My  dear  Lord — I  agree  with  you  in  considering  ‘  the  late  aggression  of 
the  Pope  upon  our  Protestantism’  as  ‘insolent  and  insidious’  ;  and  I  there¬ 
fore  feel  as  indignant  as  you  can  do  upon  the  subject. 

“  1  not  only  promoted  to  tile  utmost  of  my  power  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  all  civil  rights,  but  I  thought  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  numerous  Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  else¬ 
where,  who  without  such  help  would  have  been  left  in  heathen  ignorance. 
This  might  have  been  done,  however,  without  any  such  innovation  as  that 
which  we  have  now  seen. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  confound  the  recent  measures  of  the  Pope  with  the 
division  of  Scotland  into  dioceses  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  districts  in  England  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

“  There  is  an  assumption  of  power  in  all  the  documents  which  have  come 
from  Rome — a  pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England,  and  a 
claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Queen’s 
supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our  Bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  nation,  as  asserted  even  in  Roman  Catholic  times. 

“I  confess,  however,  that  my  alarm  is  not  equal  to  my  indignation. 

“  Even  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Pope  in 
this  country  have  not  transgressed  the  law,  I  feel  persuaded  that  we  are 
strong  enough  to  repel  any  outward  attacks.  The  liberty  of  Protestantism 
has  been  enjoyed  too  long  in  England  to  allow  of  any  successful  attempt  to 
impose  a  foreign  yoke  upon  our  minds  and  consciences.  No  foreign  prince 
or  potentate  will  be  permitted  to  fasten  his  fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has 
so  long  and  so  nobly  vindicated  its  l-ight  to  freedom  of  opinion,  civil,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  religious. 

“Upon  this  subject,  then,  I  will  only  say  that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
shall  lie  carefully  examined,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  any  proceedings 
with  reference  to  the  recent  assumptions  of  power  deliberately  considered. 

“There  is  a  danger,  however,  which  alarms  me  much  more  than  any  ag¬ 
gression  of  a  foreign  Sovereign.  Clergymen  of  our  own  Church,  who  have 
subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknowledged  in  explicit  terms  the 
Queen’s  supremacy,  have  been  the  most  forward  in  leading  their  flocks, 

‘  step  by  step,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.’  The  honour  paid  to  saints, 
the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  Church,  the  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  the  muttering  of  the  Liturgy  so  as  to  disguise  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  penance  and  absolution — all  these  things  are  pointed  out  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now 
openly  reprehended  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese.  What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  foreign 
prince  of  no  great  power,  compared  to  the  danger  within  the  gates  from  the 
unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  herself  ? 

“  I  have  little  hope  that  the  propounders  and  framers  of  these  innovations 
will  desist  from  their  insidious  course.  But  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
people  of  England ;  and  I  will  not  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the 
glorious  principles  and  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall  be 
held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  which  looks  with  contempt 
on  the  mummeries  of  superstition,  and  with  scorn  at  the  laborious 
endeavours  which  are  now  making  to  confine  the  intellect  and  enslave  the 
soul. 

“  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c.  J.  Russell. 

“  Downing  Street ,  Nor.  4.” 


At  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  .J.  Wood  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  expressing  the  undiminished  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  Corporation  to  her  Majesty’s  person,  authority,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Ashe  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  “immense  cheering,”  Mr.  Blake 
started  up,  and  moved  the  rescinding  of  standing  orders,  so  that 
he  might  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  noble 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  read  the  letter,  amidst 
loud  cheering,  “  tumultuously  renewed,”  with  “clapping  of  the  hands 
from  all  members  of  the  Court.”  Mr.  Bennoek,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  and  Al¬ 
derman  Wilson,  supported  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  Blake  then  moved  that  a  deputation  of  members  should  prepare  a 


vote  of  thanks.  A  deputation  was  named,  and  they  withdrew.  Presently 
they  appeared  with  the  following  resolution,  of  which  a  notable  feature  is 
the  certainty  beforehand  that  it  would  he  carried  “  unanimously 

“  Resolved  unanimously — That  this  Court  has  read  with  feelings  of  the 
highest  gratification  the  timely  and  admirable  letter  addressed  to  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John 
Russell ;  and  entirely  and  heartily  approves  the  principles  therein  expressed, 
and  his  determination  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  great  constitutional  doc¬ 
trine  that  ‘no  foreign  prince  or  potentate  will  be  permitted  to  fasten  his 
fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has  so  long  and  so  nobly  vindicated  its  right  to 
freedom  of  opinion,  civil,  political,  and  religious.’  And  that  the  cordial  and 
sincere  thanks  of  this  Court  lie  presented  to  his  Lordship,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  this  city  in  Parliament,  but  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  organ  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  for  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  opinion  as  must  reassure  all  her  Majesty’s  subjects  of  the  unabated 
desire  of  those  in  power  to  uphold  in  its  integrity  the  religious  freedom  of  the 
British  empire.” 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  never  was  more  delighted  than  now,  in  seconding 
such  amotion — 

For  the  Pope’s  recent  proceedings  the  Bishop  of  London  was  himself  in  a 
great  degree  to  blame  :  he  had  been  guilty  of  great  want  of  firmness  against 
Puseyism  a  few  years  since,  and  now  is  guilty  of  “  a  sort  of  Jim-Crow-ism, 
both  improper  and  objectionable.”  But  the  Pope  is  much  deceived  by  these 
Wisemans  and  Oakleys  and  Newmans  :  the  laity  will,  if  need  arise,  “  fight 
even  upon  their  stumps  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.”  He  rejoiced  at  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter,  especially  at  the  im¬ 
portant  passage  about  the  “  clergymen  of  our  own  Church.”  The  Liturgies 
had  been  “muttered”  over,  and  the  faithful  monitions  of  doctrinal  truth 
disguised.  But  the  laity  would  not  submit  to  this.  Sir  Peter  was  the  first 
to  expose  the  errors  of  Puseyism,  in  1844,  and  had  twenty-one  articles  writ¬ 
ten  against  him  :  in  that  he  gloried  ;  and  they  now  saw  that  he  had  done 
his  duty. 

The  motion  was  then  “enthusiastically  carried”  ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  should  he  presented  to  Lord  John  Russell 
forthwith. 


The  President  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College  assembled  on  Thursday,  to 
receive  the  answer  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  their  memorial  of  last  week, 
and  to  memorialize  the  Queen.  One  passage  in  the  Bishop’s  letter  accused 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  of  having  done  what  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  over  which  ho  presides — 

“  Hac  est  moderna  ecelesi®  disciplina,”  says  Van  Espen,  (‘Jus  Eecles. 
Univ.’  I.  p.  162)  “  ut  et  episcopatum  et  areliiepiseopatum  sivc  metropolem 
institutio  sive  erectio  non  misi  auctoritate  Pup*  interveniente,  lumen  prin- 
cipis  consensu ,  t'miuo  fere  non  nisi  ad  ejus  postulationem  fat.”  The  act  of 
the  Pope  is  virtually  an  interference  with  the  government  of  England,  and 
as  such  it  must  be  denounced  and  resisted. 

The  assembled  clergy  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  Bishop’s  reply. 
Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  having  been  read,  Dr.  Croly  declaimed  on  the 
subject  of  a  general  conspiracy  afoot  throughout  Europe  against  Protest¬ 
antism.  He  noticed  as  a  pregnant  sign  of  the  times,  that  three  Romanists 
have  been  appointed  by  our  Government  to  the  highest  diplomatic  dignity 
of  ambassador ;  and  the  last  of  these  appointments  is  that  of  Mr.  Sheil  to 
Tuscany,  which  has  always  been  the  secret  conduit  through  which  the 
British  Government  dealt  with  Romo.  A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  Queen,  warning  her  Majesty  against  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Papal  acts  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  her  throne  ; 
and  the  address  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  clergy  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Middlesex  have  also  published  a 
protest  against  the  Papal  usurpation,  and  an  invitation  to  the  laity  to  co¬ 
operate  in  nullifying  it. 


The  proclamation  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  gave 
an  impetus  and  character  to  the  proceedings  on  “  GuyFawkes  Day” — the 
5th  of  November — that  they  have  lacked  for  many  years.  The  “  Guys,” 
bonfires,  and  fireworks,  were  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ragamuffins 
who  usually  make  a  holyday  of  the  occasion,  hut  many  displays  evidently 
emanated  from  a  class  haring  larger  means  at  their  disposal.  Besides  the 
usual  parading  of  ridiculous  effigies  by  bands  of  boys,  men  carried  larger 
figures,  or  conveyed  them  in  vehicles  drawn  by  horses.  Pope  and  Popery 
came  in  for  plentiful  abuse  and  ridicule,  and  much  money  was  collected 
by  those  who  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it.  Wc  cull  a  few 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  daily  journals. 

At  St.  George’s  Fields,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  “cathe¬ 
dral,”  a  great  many  persons  assembled ;  but  that  is  customary,  as  it  happens  tiiat 
this  locality  is  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  fireworks.  Two  or  three  of  the 
householders  near  the  church,  from  fear  of  rough  treatment  as  supposed' 
Papists,  or  from  a  Protestant  zeal,  exhibited  placards  bearing  loyal  and  Anti- 
Romanist  inscriptions,  One  lusty  Protestant,  in  letters  three  inches  deep, 
called  upon  “God. to  preserve  Queen  Victoria  from  the  Pope  and  Popery”; 
another  inveighed  against  the  worship  of  wafer  gods ;  and  a  third  expressed 
his  unmitigated  contempt  for  all  Catholic  humbug.  But  things  went  off  very 
quietly  in  this  vicinity. 

The  pageant  of  the  day,  par  excellence,  issued  into  Fleet  Street  from  the 
purlieus  of  Farringdon  Market,  soon  after  noon.  It  cousisted  of  about  four¬ 
teen  figures,  animate  and  inanimate,  presided  over  by  a  colossal  Gad¬ 
about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  who,  elevated  in  his  chariot,  a  van  drawn 
by  two  horses,  was  compelled  to  bow  down  considerably  before  lie  could  be 
made  to  pass  beneath  Temple  Bar.  This  group  had  evidently  beou  got  up  by, 
some  zealous  Protestant,  “  wholly  regardless  of  cost.”  It  included  an  ani¬ 
mate  effigy  of  the  new  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  attired  in  the 
canonical  robes  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  wearing  the  red  and  broad-brim¬ 
med  hat  appertaining  to  his  office.  The  Cardinal  was  supported  on  the  right 
by  a  waggish  fellow  habited  in  the  robes  of  a  nun,  and  upon  the  left  by  a 
jolly  fat  monk,  who  leered  impudently  under  his  mask  at  the  passers-by. 
There  was  also  a  second  figure  of  a  monk,  looking  very  lugubriously,  and 
labelled  “  St.  Guy  the  Martyr.”  An  animate  figure,  holding  a  brush  and  a- 
pail  of  whitewash’,  inscribed  “Holy  Water  for  the  Penitent,”  a  man  in  bar¬ 
rister’s  robes,  and  three  or  four  masks,  completed  the  group.  The  van  bore 
two  large  inscriptions,  the  one,  “Cardinal  St.  Impudence  (Saint  Pudontiana) 
going  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese  in  Westminster”  ;  the  other,  “Guy 
Fox  going  to  be  canonized  in  St.  George’s  Fields,”  and  several  smaller  ones, 
such  as  “No  Popery,”  &c.  On  its  appearance  in  Fleet  Street  this  group  at¬ 
tracted  an  immense  crowd,  who  greeted  it  witli  incessant  cheers  and  laughter. 
Several  Police-officers  were  in  attendance,  and  accompanied  the  procession  to 
the  confines  of  the  City.  After  passing  through  Temple  Bar,  the  “  Cardinal  ” 
and  the  “Guy”  were  conveyed  through  the  Strand  into  Covcnt  Garden 
Market ;  thence  hack  into  the  Strand  to  Charing  Cross ;  and  after  passing  up 
Regent  Street  and  down  Bond  Street,  returned  through  Whitehall,  over 
Westminster  Bridge  to  St.  George’s  Fields;  where  they  arrived  shortly  after 
four  o'clock.  Although  a  great  crowd  of  persons  attended  the  procession 
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throughout  the  whole  route  indicated,  there  was  no  attempt  at  disturbance 
of  any  kind. 

At  ’  the  East  of  Loudon,  a  colossal  effigy  figured  on  horseback.  The 
“younger  members’’  of  the  Stock  Exchange  took  occasion  to  pass  a  jest 
upon  the  Romanist  leaders  ;  and  an  effigy  was  brought  into  the  house  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  matter.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  figure  representing  Cardinal  Wiseman,  most  excellently  “  mado 
up,”  on  horseback,  preceded  by  two  persons  dressed  so  as  to  represent  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  bishops,  emerged  from  an  establishment  in  Watling  Street. 
Having  paraded  the  whole  of  Cordwainers  Ward,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  procession  returned  to  head- quarters.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  best  representation  of  the  Cardinal  during  the  day.  On  Bethnal  Green, 
at  night,  there  was  a  great  bonfire,  made  of  faggots  and  tar-barrels,  in  which 
effigies  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  divers  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  burnt. 
One  piece  of  pyrotcclmy  represented  the  words  “  A  Wise  Man”  ;  there  were 
two  tire-balloons,  and  a  band  of  music  to  wind  up  with  “  God  save  the  Queen.” 
On  Tower  Hill  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  display :  large  fireworks  exhi¬ 
biting  “  The  Queen,  God  bless  her,  and  no  Popery,”  with  similar  devices ; 
a  “  Wise  Man  ”  attired  as  a  cardinal,  seated  on  a  donkey,  also  adorned  with 
a  red  hat,  and  attended  by  bishops,  perambulated  the  place. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  popular  feeling  aroused  hv  the  Papal 
aggressions  was  spontaneously  made  by  the  numerous  congregation 
assembled  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church  on  Tuesday — 

“When  the  congregation  arose  to  leave  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  organ  began  to  play  the  air  of  the  national  anthem  ;  upon  which 
the  whole  congregation  suddenly  commenced  the  words,  and  sang  two  verses 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Curling,  one  of  the  Chaplains,  then  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  pause ',  and  remarked,  that  as  some  expressions  in  the  remaining 
verses  were  not  quite  befitting  the  sanctity  of  the  edifice,  they  had  better 
substitute  the  doxology.  The  organ  began  to  play  the  '  Old  Hundredth  ’  ; 
and  the  people  sang  ‘Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,’  with  a  fer¬ 
vour  and  universality  that  evinced  then-  cordial  concurrence  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  their  pastor.” 

Some  proceedings  in  an  action  of  Samuel  Sibury  versus  the  Reverend  Tho¬ 
mas  Hoilsoll  Wilkins,  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instructively  illus¬ 
trate  the  ability  with  which  the  nests  of  bill-sharpers  and  pretended  money¬ 
lenders  in  London  conduct  their  operations.  Some  of  the  chief  spoilers  in 
this  instance  were  attornies — whom  one  is  astonished  to  see  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  list  of  the  profession ;  and  the  spoiled  were  most  of  them  clergy¬ 
men,  generally  young  men  fresh  from  college,  with  the  full  endowment  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  inexperience,  and  recklessness,  of  their  class. 

In  August  1849,  the  defendant,  Thomas  Hodsoll  Wilkins,  of  Ringstcad 
House,  near  Thrapston,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  officiating  minister  of 
Slipton,  received  the  following  letter,  in  the  insinuating  tone  and  style  of 
Joseph  Ady’s  communications. 

“  Sir — In  soliciting  your  attention  to  the  following,  the  author,  he  it  understood, 
is  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  position  or  means  of  any  party ;  but  having  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  negotiation  of  loans  of  money  for  clergymen,  officers  upon  full  pay, 
& e.,  for  some  ten  years  past,  the  writer  lias  resorted  to  this  public  means,  through 
the  Directories,  of  making  known  his  desire  and  capability  of  obtaining  sums  of 
money  for  short  terms,  from  1501.  to  10,000/.,  upon  the  personal  security  alone  of 
gentlemen  who  may  be  in  want  of  pecuniary  accommodation,  and  who  have  the  means 
of  returning  the  same  at  the  time  agreed  upon.  Strict  confidence  may  be  placed,  and 
discretion  will  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  loans ;  and  no  securities  will  be  required 
until  the  money  is  ready  and  all  preliminaries  settled  and  agreed  upon.  The  rate  of 
interest  will  vary  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  parties 
and  the  risk  to  be  run.  Inviolable  secrecy  may  be  relied  upon  in  all  negotiations. 
Gentlemen  of  standing  and  credit  with  their  bankers  can  be  accommodated  with  bills 
at  short  dates,  payable  in  London,  upon  paying  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.  Money 
also  advanced  upon  railway  scrip,  plate,  diamonds,  and  all  portable  property,  or  upon 
the  deposit  of  title-deeds  and  other  tangible  and  legal  security.  Apply  in  the  first 
instance,  P.  P.,  by  letter  only,  with  full  particulars,  to  Alpha,  57  Burton  Street,  Ta¬ 
vistock  Square,  London,  The  author  conceals  his  name  for  obvious  reasons,  to  pre¬ 
vent  frivolous  applications;  but  on  receipt  of  any  genuine  communication,  will  reply 
with  real  name  and  address  and  all  necessary  information.  In  conclusion,  Alpha  can 
only  sincerely  apologize  for  giving  trouble  should  his  circular  fall  (which  it  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  do)  into  other  hands  than  those  for  whom  it  is  intended — namely,  parties 
requiring  the  above  accommodation.” 

Mr.  Wilkins  required  150/. ;  and,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the  letter, 
he  opened  communications  which  resulted  in  his  introduction  by  letter  to 
one  bearing  the  name  of  “James  Gardiner,”  as  a  gentleman  who  like  him¬ 
self  was  desirous  of  a  loan,  and  like  himself  was  ready  to  give  personal  se¬ 
curity  for  such  loan.  It  was  arranged  that  Gardiner  should  draw  a  bill  at 
three  months  on  Mr.  Wilkins  for  150/. ;  that  Mr.  Wilkins  should  accept  it ; 
that  Samuel  Sibury  should  discount  it ;  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  di¬ 
vided  between  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Wilkins.  The  bill  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins;  ho  accepted  it,  sent  it  to  Gardiner,  and  awaited  a  remittance  :  but  no 
money  coming,  he  wrote  twice  to  Gardiner  expressing  uneasiness.  He  was 
now  fail  lv  in  the  toils ;  so  a  reply  was  sent  which  dexterously  commenced 
the  intimidating  process — - 

“London,  40  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  Oct.  5,  1849. 

“  Sir — I  received  your  two  letters.  I  did  not  answrer  the  first,  because  I  had  no¬ 
thing  to  say.  I  do  not  know  what  makes  you  so  uneasy.  You  must  understand 
this,  if  you  are  going  off  your  engagements  I  am  not  mine.  You  agreed  to  my  pro¬ 
position  of  our  jointly  borrowing  150/.  to  be  divided  between  us.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  obtain  this  loan ;  and  shall  certainly  not  relinquish  the  project  until  I  fail,  unless 
very  handsomely  paid  for  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

‘  ‘  J.  Gardiner." 

Several  other  letters  having  been  exchanged,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
one,  which  marks  a  new  phase  of  the  plot — 

“  London,  40  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  14th  December  1849. 

“  Dear  Sir— I  got  your  letter  this  morning.  I  am  in  a  desperate  state.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  you.  At  all  events,  the  facts  are  best ;  so  here  they  are.  I 
was  promised  the  discount  of  the  bill  by  a  fellow,  and  to  renew  from’  time  to  time 
until  we  were  able  to  pay  it.  Wanting  money  very  badly,  and  he  having  humbugged 
me  for  several  days,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  have  half  the  sum,  or  thereabouts.  Suffice, 
I  drew  70/. ;  and  as  by  agreement  you  are  aware  I  was  to  have  half,  applied  it — the 
said  70/. — to  pay  a  bill  with ;  but  not  without  an  assurance  strictly  upon  honour  I 
should  have  the  rest  to  send  you  the  next  day.  The  next  day  arrived,  and,  after 
quibbling  a  great  deal,  he  said  he  would  rather  have  his  money  back,  as,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  respectability,  you  had  no  present  means.  This  I  told  the  scoundrel 
long  beforehand,  and  that  1  had  no  means  either  at  present.  Had  he  been  able  to 
press  us  before  the  bill  came  due,  he  would  have  done  so.  However,  the  point  is 
this,  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ?  The  dark  side  of  the  question  must  be  looked  at, 
and  that  immediately.  It  would  be  no  use  recriminating,  or  perhaps  you  would  say 
I  oughc  to  have  sent"  you  part  of  the  70/. ;  but  I  confidently  relied  upon  receiving  the 
balance  the  next  day.  Unless  the  money  is  paid  when  the  bill  is  due,  or  I  should 
advise,  if  possible  "upon  earth,  long  before  it  is  due,  writs  no  doubt  will  be  issued 
directly  it  is.  The  fellow  claims  5/.  for  the  money  had — namely,  75/.  Now,  I  have 
anticipated  all  this  evil,  and  have  endeavoured  to  provide  for  if,  but,  unfortunately, 
I  am  very  far  short  of  the  mark,  as  all  I  can  raise  is  25/.  towards  the  payment.  You 
must  get  the  other  somehow  ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  bill  at  four  months  for  the  50/., 
and  1  will  pledge  myself  to  pay  it  honourably.  Let  me  hear  from  you  directly. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.  J.  Gar  diner.” 

“  P.S.— 1  offered  the  25/. ;  but  it  was  refused,  with  an  intimation  of  nothing  short 
of  the  whole  money:  and  more  than  this,  he  may  pay  it  away,  and  we  shall  be  sued 
for  the  whole.” 

It  was  at  this  critical  stage  that  the  money  profit  was  to  he  made  or  lost : 
in  a  few  days  the  precise  amount  was  made  more  familiar,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  remittance  was  made  most  urgent — 

“  London,  40  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  Tuesday. 

“  Dear  Sir — I  write  you  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Instead  of  my  getting  100/. 
(as  I  fully  expected,  and  should  have  been  enabled  in  such  case  to  have  assisted 


you,)  it  has  merged  into  the  pitiful  sum  of  10/.  The  party  really  owing  me  the  mo¬ 
ney  has  left  no  money  for  renewal  of  a  bill,  leaving  me  no  option,  but  gone  abroad  for 
three  months.  I  am  perfectly  beside  myself.  I  cannot  do  anything  with  our 
creditor  ;  nothing  less  than  the  whole  money,  50/.,  will  satisfy  him.  In  fact,  he  would 
not  go  into  any  argument  whatever  on  the  matter.  A  *  sine  qua  non  ’ — money  down 
on  the  20th,  or  writs  against  all  parties.  Independent  of  this,  if  we  cannot  settle  he 
may  pay  the  bill  away,  and  we  shall  be  sued  for  the  whole.  I  have  given  notice  not 
to  do  so ;  but  that  amounts  to  nothing.  Let  me  hear  from  you  immediately,  what 
you  can  do  in  this  very  direful  dilemma. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  Gardiner." 

Whether  the  50/.  was  sent  or  not,  does  not  clearly  appear.  In  February 
the  following  letter  was  despatched  by  Gardiner — 

“  London,  40  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  9th  February  1850. 

“  My  dear  Sir — I  have  been  very  ill,  or  you  would  have  heard  from  me.  I  have 
put  this  business  off  until  now  by  paying  a  small  sum.  However,  the  fix  must  come 
at  last ;  in  which  case  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  an  attorney  for  you  to  employ.  The 
one  against  us  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we  shall  find  him  out  soon  enough.  I  have 
arranged  that  no  blackguardism  will  be  employed  against  us,  but  everything  to  be 
done  as  gentlemanly  cut-throats  of  the  olden  time — the  Claude  du  Val  style.  You 
will  think  I  am  merry  ;  but  we  must  put  the  best  face  upon  this  matter  we  can.  All 
we  want  is  time.  ‘Tempora  mutantur*  with  me,  or  this  paltry  sum  would  have 
been  no  object.  At  all  events,  the  grand  inconvenience  I  have  got  over — that  is, 
the  exposure  ;  of  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Send  me  back  the  bill,  as  it  is  no 
use  now. 

“I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  J.  Gardiner.” 

In  a  few  days — “  at  the  twelfth  hour  ” — the  assiduous  Gardiner  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  companion  in  distress  the  name  of  “  William  Smith,  Esq., 
16,  Wilmington  Square,  London,”  as  the  solicitor  to  act  for  Mr.  Wilkins; 
and  Mr.  Wilkins  implicitly  instructed  that  gentleman  to  act.  On  the  15th 
February,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  plaintiff  Sibury,  by  an  attorney  named 
Thomas  Pittman ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  faithful  punctuality,  entered  the 
usual  appearance  for  his  reverend  client,  and  informed  him  of  the  step.  Mr. 
Wilkins  now  instructed  Smith  in  all  the  history  of  his  case,  and  especially 
informed  him  that  the  bill  had  been  got  from  liim  without  consideration  ;  a 
circumstance  that  might  ground  a  good  defence  against  the  original  drawer, 
and  also  against  the  holder,  if  he  knew  the  fact.  The  farce  was  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Smith’s  formal  communication  of  this  ground  of  defence  to  Pittman; 
by  Pittman’s  reply  that  his  client  was  a  fair  holder  for  a  money  discount 
without  notice  of  the  original  fraud;  and  by  Smith's  ultimate  concession 
that  his  client  had  no  defence,  and  his  consent  to  a  judgment  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  A  judge’s  order  was  therefore  got  by  the  two  attornies  Pittman  and 
Smith,  under  which  Mr.  Wilkins  was  bound  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action, 
and  an  instalment  of  10/.  “  down,”  and  the  remainder  of  the  75/.  by  instal¬ 
ment  of  10/.  each.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  he  actually  paid 
four  monthly  instalments.  Thus,  instead  of  being  lent  150/.,  Mr.  Wilkins 
had  been  tricked  out  of  his  bill  for  that  amount,  then  made  to  promise  75/. 
to  redeem  the  hill,  and  ultimately  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  imaginary 
action  and  40/.  towards  liquidation  of  the  imaginary  debt ! 

The  application  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
for  a  rule  calling  on  Samuel  Sibury  to  show  cause  why  the  judge’s  order 
above  mentioned,  and  all  other  proceedings  in  the  action,  should  not  be  set 
aside,  and  all  money  paid  therein  refunded,  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  affidavits,  which  in  the  smallest  print  fill  a  whole  page  of  the  Times , 
were  read  in  court,  to  trace  out  the  steps  of  this  fraud,  and  the  frauds  in  di¬ 
vers  other  cases  intermixed  with  it.  They  showed  that  frauds  of  a  precisely 
similar  character  had  been  practised  against  the  following  persons — “the 
Reverend  Robert  Booth,  of  Rodmell  Rectory,  near  Lewes,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex;  the  Reverend  Edward  Paslce,  of  Creeting  St.  Peter’s,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk  ;  the  Reverend  Charles  Maberly,  of  Croslebury  Parsonage,  in  the 
county  of  Hants  ;  George  Blake  Hildebrand,  Esq.,  residing  at  ornear  Penrith, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland;  Richard  Augustus  Long  Phillips,  Esq.,  late  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Reverend  I.  Hague  Bloom,  of  Castle  Acre, 
near  S  waff  ham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  the  Reverend  M.  N.  Peters,  re¬ 
siding  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  the  Reverend  Richard  Parsons,  of  Pendle¬ 
ton,  near  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  Reverend  Henry 
William  Marker,  of  Combe,  near  Honiton,  in  the  county  of  Devon.”  Mr. 
Booth  had  given  acceptances  for  about  250/.,  Mr.  Paske  for  500/.,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
berly  for  150/.,  Mr.  Bloom  for  200/. ;  Mr.  Peters  five  acceptances  for  1000/. 
each,  Mr.  Parsons  one  for  30/.,  and  Mr.  Marker  four  acceptances  for  500/. 
each.  It  was  an  odd  feature  of  these  cases,  that  one  of  the  above  reverend 
gentleman  was  made  to  act  as  a  bill-broker,  and  in  that  character,  when 
some  money  had  been  got  for  him,  induced  to  discount  the  acceptance  of  one 
of  his  reverend  brethren. 

The  Court  instantly  granted  a  rule  Nisi  in  the  original  case,  and  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  of  Samuel  Sibury  versus  the  Reverend  Richard  Parsons. 


In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  Monday,  a  rule  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  Bainbrigge  versus  Bainbrigge,  tided  at  the  last  Staffordshire  Assizes,  call¬ 
ing  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  had,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  given  to  him  was  against  evidence.  We  reported 
the  trial  fully  when  it  occurred,  giving  prominence  to  those  features  which 
at  the  time  made  the  reaaons  on  both  sides  of  very  balancing  weight  :  the 
fittest  time  to  reproduce  them  will  be  when  the  Court  reviews  the  case  and 
pronounces  its  judgment. 


At  Marylebone  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mitchell,  Dyson,  Mahon,  and 
Robinson,  the  men  accused  of  the  burglary  at  Mr.  Holford’s,  were  brought 
up  for  reexamination.  Mitchell,  the  man  who  was  so  badly  wounded,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  ill,  and  still  had  his  arm  in  a  sling.  Several  Policemen 
gave  evidence  respecting  two  women  ;  which  went  to  prove  that  these  wo¬ 
men  and  Mitchell,  Dyson,  and  Mahon,  were  all  connected  together,  and 
thus  to  show  that  these  three  men  at  least  were  leagued  in  the  robbery. 
Mr.  Joseph,  a  surgeon,  stated  that  he  had  found  three  marks  of  shot  on  the 
right  hand  of  Dyson ;  the  wound  that  had  been  on  the  left  hand  might  have 
been  caused  by  getting  over  a  spiked  fence.  Mr.  Collins,  the  surgeon  who 
was  sent  for  when  Mitchell  was  taken  into  custody,  said  that  on  examining 
his  back  he  found  eleven  or  twelve  wounds  that  appeared  to  have  been 
caused  by  shot.  Mr.  Wontner  urged  on  behalf  of  Robinson,  that  there  was 
no  case  against  him,  as  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  he  was  near  Mr. 
Holford’s  on  the  night  of  the  robbery.  "Witnesses  were  called  to  prove  an 
alibi.  Robinson’s  brother  and  his  wife  swore  that  he  was  at  their  house  at 
Iloxton  during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  13th.  Other  persons  spoke  of 
seeing  him  on  the  Sunday  night ;  but  their  testimony  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  belief  of  his  guilt.  Policemen  were  reexamined  to  strengthen  the 
suspicion  against  the  prisoner,  by  reiterating  proofs  that  he  had  been  in 
company  with  the  other  men  on  the  night  of  the  13th  at  the  George  in  the 
Borough.  Mr.  Broughton  admitted  that  the  evidence  against  Robinson  was 
comparatively  slight ;  but  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  to  prove  the 
alibi,  those  who  deposed  anything  to  the  point  were  near  relatives.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  remand  all  the  men  for  a  week  ;  but  if  good  bail  were  tendered  for 
Robinson,  he  would  consider  the  matter. 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  AYednesday,  the  further  investigation  of 
the  robbery  of  jewellery  in  the  Strand  proceeded.  The  only  new  evidence 
was  given  by  Policemen ;  who  showed  that  several  of  the  prisoners  had  been 
connected  together  before  the  robbery.  All  were  remanded  for  a  week;  the 
recognizances  of  Kelly,  the  porter,  being  enlarged  for  that  time. 
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Mr.  Sirrell  underwent  another  examination,  at  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  on  charges  of  knowingly  purchasing  stolen  goods.  Mr.  Henry  Golden, 
of  Maidstone,  identified  three  silver  pepper-castors  found  at  Sirrell’ s :  they  were 
stolen  from  his  house  by  burglars,  on  the  25th  September.  More  evidence 
was  given  about  the  silver  spoon  stolen  from  the  Eainbow  Tavern  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  Mr.  Brockleby  swore  that  a  gold  watch  found  in  the 
stock  was  lost  by  him  at  Epsom  races,  on  the  22d  of  May  :  the  watch  was 
taken  from  the  guard  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner,  but  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  it  was  stolen,  and  not  lost  by  Mr.  Brockleby.  A  friend  also  iden¬ 
tified  this  article.  Mr.  Luigi  Balerna,  of  Halifax,  a  jeweller,  had  his  pre¬ 
mises  plundered  on  the  night  of  the  13th  July ;  a  great  number  of  articles 
were  taken,  among  them  an  old  pair  of  gold  spectacles :  he  swore  that  a 
pair  found  at  Sirrell’ s  were  these  ;  he  had  worn  them  himself ;  there  were 
eculiarities  about  them.  Miss  Emily  Coates  recognized  a  mourning-ring  as 
aving  belonged  to  her  sister  :  it  was  missed  about  a  year  ago.  In  the  course 
of  a  cross-examination,  Inspector  Lund  stated  the  amount  of  the  seizure  at 
Mr.  Sirrell’ s.  “I  have  the  list  of  the  property  which  is  removed  from  the 
prisoner’s  premises.  There  are,  I  should  say,  a  thousand  spoons,  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  watch  movements,  perhaps  thirty  watches,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  rings.  There  were,  I  should  say,  twelve  or  fourteen  mourning-rings. 
We  have  had,  I  dare  say,  a  hundred  or  two  inquiries  about  the  goods.  The 
value  of  the  property  we  took  may  be  between  3000/.  and  4000/.  I  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Sirrell  has  carried  on  business  these  thirty  or  forty  years.” 
The  accused  was  again  remanded,  on  bail. 

The  case  terminated  on  Thursday.  Sir.  Bodkin  appeared  as  Government 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Lewis,  for  Mr.  Sirrell,  urged  that  there  were  not  the  slight¬ 
est  grounds  for  attributing  a  guilty  knowledge  to  his  client ;  who  had  been 
for  many  years  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  as  a  refiner  and  dealer  in 
plate,  and  who  had  never  once  shown  by  his  conduct,  either  as  regarded  the 
articles  in  question  or  any  other  goods,  the  most  remote  disposition  to  con¬ 
cealment  or  prevarication.  Mr.  Bodkin  said,  he  left  the  case  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Alderman.  Alderman  Gibbs,  bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Sirrell 
had  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  that  out  of  a  stock  of  the  value  of  3000/. 
or  4000/.  so  few  charges  had  arisen,  and  that  these  cases  might  have  occur¬ 
red  in  the  usual  mode  of  transacting  business,  while  there  was  no  proof  of 
guilty  knowledge,  considered  it  his  duty  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  There 
was  a  burst  of  applause  at  this  decision. 

At  Southwark  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Henry  Chalk  was  charged  with 
entering  a  house  in  Tennison  Street,  York  Road,  by  means  of  a  picklock- 
key.  A  Policeman  saw  him  trying  doors  in  Stamford  Street,  and  followed 
him  to  Tennison  Street ;  there  he  opened  a  door,  and  entered.  The  con¬ 
stable  hastened  to  give  notice  to  another  officer,  that  the  man  might  not  es¬ 
cape  by  the  rear  of  the  house.  When  he  returned  to  Tennison  Street,  Chalk 
was  in  the  road,  having  left  the  house  when  he  found  that  his  entry  had 
aroused  the  inmates.  Picklock  and  latch  keys  were  found  upon  him. — Com¬ 
mitted. 

At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Wednesday,  Adam  Young,  a  man  under  age, 
was  charged  with  obtaining  10s.  from  Mrs.  Richardson  by  improper  means. 
Mr.  Young  has  opened  an  office  in  Lower  Thames  Street  as  a  general  agent 
for  conducting  business  connected  with  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Mrs.  Ri¬ 
chardson  wanted  counter-space  to  exhibit  stays ;  she  went  to  Mr.  Young, 
and  paid  him  lO.s.  for  a  space  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  the  gallery  ;  she 
swore  positively  that  Mr.  Young  undertook  to  give  her  the  space  himself  in 
consideration  of  the  payment,  not  to  apply  to  others  on  her  behalf.  Mr. 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  one  of  the  Executive  Commissioners,  proved  that 
the  accused  had  no  power  to  grant  space  in  the  exhibition- building.  The 
defence  was,  that  Mr.  Young  took  the  10s.  as  payment  for  his  trouble  in 
making  application  for  the  desired  space  through  a  local  committee.  David 
Lloyd,  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Young’s  father,  both  swore  that  Adam  Young  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  Mrs.  Richardson  that  this  was  all  he  pretended  to  perform,  and 
that  he  himself  had  no  power  to  grant  the  space.  Alderman  Gibbs  said — 
“  I  have  considered  the  case  with  great  attention,  and  I  believe  the  witness 
Mrs.  Richardson  is  the  witness  of  truth.  I  shall  take  bail  to  the  amount  of 
40/.  that  defendant  appears  at  the  Sessions  to  answer  any  charge  that  may 
be  brought  against  him;  and  I  shall  send  the  depositions  to  the  Court.” 

At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Henry  Williams  was  finally  ex¬ 
amined  on  a  charge  of  stealing  lace,  and  another  man  and  two  women  for 
feloniously  receiving  the  same.  Williams  is  a  well-known  thief.  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  lace-merchant  in  Wood  Street,  sent  a  boy  with  a  packet  of  lace  to 
Waterloo  House,  in  Pall  Mall  East,  in  the  evening  ;  the  boy  found  that  the 
place  was  closed  for  the  night  ;  he  was  hastening  back  to  his  master  with  the 
parcel,  when  Williams  accosted  him,  and  offered  him  a  shilling  to  take  a 
message  a  short  distance ;  eventually,  the  boy  was  induced  to  leave  the  parcel 
with  Williams  at  a  public-house :  when  he  returned  the  thief  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  lace  was  worth  137/.  Portions  of  it  were  traced  to  the 
other  prisoners  ;  some  had  been  pawned.  The  accused  were  all  committed  for 
trial.  Two  other  charges  were  then  brought  against  Williams  ;  in  one  case 
he  had  stolen  a  parcel  from  an  errand-boy,  and  in  the  other  instance  a  coat, 
by  a  trick  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  lace-robbery.  He  was  committed 
on  both  these  charges. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Harris,  the  Post-office  Inspector  who  disappeared  so 
strangely  last  week,  is  alive  and  well  in  Scotland :  but  no  explanation  of  the 
affair  is  given. 

A  young  man  named  Hennessey,  apparently  a  plasterer,  attempted  suicide 
at  Waterloo  Bridge  on  Tuesday  morning.  lie  was  found  lying  on  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  water,  with  both  his  legs  and  his  skull  fractured.  The 
oint  of  a  trowel  which  he  had  in  His  pocket  had  entered  his  hip.  When  ho 
ecame  sensible,  he  refused  to  give  any  explanation.  It  would  seem  that  he 
threw  himself  from  the  parapet  near  the  toll-house,  expecting  to  fall  into 
the  water.  His  recovery  was  thought  hopeless. 

A  violent  explosion  of  gas  occurred  at  Day  and  Martin’s  manufactory,  in 
Holbom,  early  on  Monday  morning.  Gasmen  had  removed  a  meter  so  that 
the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  on  workmen  entering  with  lights  the 
accumulated  gas  took  fire.  A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done,  and  two  per¬ 
sons  were  hurt,  but  not  seriously. 


€jjr  JJrnnittna. 

Mr.  Beilby  Richard  Lawley,  son  of  Lord  Wcnlock,  has  been  introduced 
to  the  borough  cf  Pontefract  as  a  candidate  for  the  seat  vacant  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  Martin  to  the  bench.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
William  Moorhousc  of  Ivnottingly,  Mr.  George  Green,  and  Mr.  Lecman 
of  York.  He  made  a  speech,  with  allusions  to  the  noble  cause  which  had 
been  frequently  fought  by  his  family  in  that  and  other  counties  both  be¬ 
fore  and  since  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  promised  his  utmost  support  to  the  same 
progressive  cause.  He  commenced  his  canvass  with  “  every  prospect  of 
success,”  and  was  announced  as  the  man  who  had  “  come  there  to  win.’’ 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  Lord  Dunraven  will  shortly  resign  his  seat 
for  Glamorganshire,  in  consequence  of  the  close  attention  to  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  his  Lordship’s  Irish  estates,  rendered  necessary  by  the  demise 
of  the  late  Earl. — Monmouthshire  Merlin. 


The  spirit  of  the  Provinces  rises  as  promptly  as  that  of  the  Metropolis 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Italian  potentate.  The  eloquence  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  has  been  kindled  in  the  country  as  in  the  town.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  an  address  to  his  clergy,  observes  with  indignation,  that  the  Pope 
affected  “  to  transfer  the  episcopal  charge  of  the  county  of  Somerset  from 
my  hands  to  those  of  a  pretended  Bishop  of  Plymouth.”  He  terms  the 
contest  now  provoked  a  “  struggle  for  life  and  death,”  which  calls  the 
physician  to  apply  “  unusual  remedies  ”  :  his  clergy  must  rouse  the  whole 
Protestant  population  of  the  diocese,  and  hurry  them  to  tire  foot  of  the 
Throne  with  urgent  appeals  for  laws  to  neutralize  these  attacks  on  our 
Church  and  State. 

A  characteristic  letter  from  Lord  John  Manners,  to  a  friend  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  has  obtained  permissive  insertion  in  the  local  journals.  Lord  John 
hopes  the  strong  feeling  which  had  been  described  to  him  as  aroused  in 
Liverpool  will  be  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  this,  “fore¬ 
seeing  and  deprecating  the  angry  and  violent  language  in  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  feeling  will  here  and  there  find  expression.”  As  Lord 
John  ltussell  traces  all  the  mischief  to  treacherous  ministers  of  the 
Church,  Lord  John  Manners  traces  it  to  treacherous  Ministers  of  State, 
“whose  Anti-Church  policy  invited”  “such  an  insult  to  the  Church 
and  Queen  of  England.”  lie  recommends  a  retracing  of  legislation — 
in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  of  1844,  which  Lord  Grey  felt 
bound  to  follow'  up  by  acknowledging  the  prior  dignity  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  over  Protestant  Bishops  in  Australia  ;  and  a  le¬ 
gislative  filling  up  of  lacunm  in  the  Emancipation  Act,  which  enable  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  at  home  legally  to  oust  us  by  anticipation  from  dioceses 
which  we  may  yet  hope  to  sec  granted  to  the  wants  and  prayers  of  the 
Church. 

Generally,  however,  the  agitation  for  stirring  the  Queen  or  Parliament 
in  the  matter  seems  confined  to  the  clergy :  the  laity,  especially  the 
lower  classes,  have  confined  themselves  to  a  revival  of  the  Fifth- 
of-Eovembcr  celebrations  with  all  those  paraphernalia  which  in 
later  times  have  almost  fallen  out  of  recollection.  The  doings 
at  Exeter  are  a  splendid  sample.  There  was  a  mock  procession 
and  “  induction  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  his 
gang.”  Thirty  bareheaded  friars  preceded  a  train  of  some  two  hundred 
other  Popish  orders  and  dignitaries,  who  bore  gigantic  effigies  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  of  the  Inquisitor- General  surrounded  by 
masked  familiars,  bearing  gridirons,  shackles,  and  other  instruments  of 
torture.  The  processionists  marched  to  the  Cathedral-yard,  and  placed 
the  effigies  on  an  enormous  pile  of  wood.  The  whole  was  consumed 
amidst  a  display  of  fireworks  and  coloured  lights,  that  astonished  and  gra¬ 
tified  ten  thousand  spectators. 


The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  resolved  to  do  for  itself 
what  the  Government  last  session  refused  to  do  for  it,  and  at  its  own  cost 
send  a  commissioner  to  India  to  inquire  into  the  obstacles  which  prevent 
an  increased  growth  of  cotton  in  that  country.  Mr.  Alexander  Mackay, 
author  of  The  Western  World,  is  the  gentleman  selected  for  the  duty ;  and 
all  his  antecedents  give  assurance  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  well  per¬ 
formed. 


The  Revei-end  R.  A.  Johnstone,  Rector  of  a  parish  adjoining  Brentwood, 
was  charged  with  ravishing  his  servant-girl,  of  fifteen  ;  and  the  preliminary 
depositions  of  the  girl  and  her  mother  made  the  affair  look  very  disgraceful. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  examination,  both  the  women  were  ab¬ 
sent  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  family,  a  very  poor  one,  had  been  hurried 
up  to  London,  and  could  not  be  traced  by  the  Police.  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
held  to  bail  to  appear  again. 

The  accused  attended  before  the  Brentwood  Magistrates  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Clarkson  was  his  legal  adviser.  The  Police  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing 
forward  the  girl  and  her  mother,  though  on  Thursday  the  officers  entered  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  London  only  a  few  hours  after  the  fugitives  had  left 
it.  Mr.  Clarkson  tried  to  make  the  Magistrates  believe  that  as  there  were  no 
witnesses  against  his  client  they  ought  at  once  to  discharge  him  :  but  the 
Bench  refused,  and  again  remanded  Mr.  Johnstone.  [The  accused  has  been  a 
very  popular  man  in  the  locality,  and  an  effective  preacher.  He  is  married, 
but  has  no  children.  He  holds  the  rectory  of  West  Horndon  with  Ingrave.] 

Mr.  Gardner,  bailiff  to  Lord  Northwick,  who  has  been  in  the  service  for 
fourteen  years,  has  disappeared ;  leaving  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts,  it  is 
said,  of  upwards  of  2000/. 

John  Warren,  a  young  man,  son  of  a  stuff- weaver,  is  in  custody  at  Leeds 
charged  with  stealing  post-letters.  When  arrested,  he  had  742/.  upon  his 
person,  in  notes  and  gold ;  at  his  house  numbers  of  articles  recently  pur¬ 
chased  were  found,  lie  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Holt,  wool- 
staplers,  of  Leeds.  It  appears  that  he  made  a  practice  of  applying  for  letters 
at  the  post-office,  saying  he  was  sent  by  mercantile  firms;  and  as  he  gave 
the  right  address  and  the  number  of  the  post-office  box  belonging  to  a  firm, 
he  succeeded  iu  getting  possession  of  letters.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Bradford, 
sent  a  bill,  payable  on  demand,  for  744/.  15s.  to  Messrs.  Holt ;  Warren  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  on  applying  at  the  post-office,  went  to  the  Bradford  bank, 
presented  the  bill,  as  “  William  Holt,”  lorged  the  endorsement  of  “  Holt, 
Brothers,”  and  was  paid  the  money.  Other  cases  are  expected  agaiust  him. 

Samuel  Marder,  the  Gravesend  tradesman  accused  of  setting  fire  to  his 
house,  has  been  committed  for  trial. 

Roberts  and  Dowc,  the  men  accused  of  breaking  into  the  bank  premises  at 
Epsom,  were  examined  by  the  Magistrates  on  Monday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
land  identified  Roberts  as  one  of  the  men  they  saw  in  the  bank.  Roberts 
said  in  defence,  that  he  and  his  companion  had  found  all  the  things  in  a 
parcel  at  Epsom  ;  and  he  made  his  lying  statement  with  such  coolness  that 
it  caused  an  explosion  of  laughter.  Dowc  said  nothing.  They  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial.  The  conduct  of  the  Police,  especially  of  Dymock,  met  with 
general  praise. 

Samuel  Harwood  was  finally  examined  at  Guildford  on  Wednesday.  More 
evidence  implicating  him  to  some  degree  was  taken.  Harwood,  when  asked 
if  he  had  anything  to  urge,  said — “I  know  nothing”  ;  it  he  were  committed, 
he  would  be  “  committed  innocent.”  He  was  committed  to  take  his  trial 
with  the  other  accused. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Holiest  is  left,  with  her  two  sons,  totally  unprovided 
for. 

A  burglary  with  violence  has  been  perpetrated  at  Manchester.  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Codling  keeps  a  shop  in  the  populous  locality  of  Moss  Lane,  Hulme  ; 
she  has  one  domestic  in  her  service — a  girl,  who  usually  sleeps  in  the  same 
room  with  her.  On  Thursday  sennight,  she  had  gone  to  bed,  fastening  the  outer 
doors  of  the  house  and  the  windows  but  not  her  bedroom-door.  About  three 
o’clock  she  was  awakened  ;  and,  perceiving  a  faint  light  in  the  room,  supposed 
the  girl  had  left  the  room  for  some  purpose.  She  called  her  by  name,  and 
put  one  hand  involuntarily  to  one  side  of  the  bed ;  where  it  rested  on  some¬ 
thing  which  the  moment  afterwards  she  discovered  to  be  the  back  of  a  man. 
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She  then  saw  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  room,  their  fares  partly  covered 
with  black  crape  ;  and,  greatly  terrified,  she  screamed  for  help.  The  men 
told  her  if  she  made  any  further  noise  they  would  murder  her.  She 
screamed;  and  one  of  the  men  struck  her  across  the  forehead  with  a  heavy 
iron  bar,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  which  for  a  time  deprived  her 
of  consciousness.  When  she  came  to  her  senses  again,  the  men  were  still  in 
the  room,  and  one- — a  very  tall,  powerful  man — told  the  other  to  strike  her 
again,  unless  she  gave  them  her  money.  Upon  this  she  took  from  under  the 
bedclothes  a  pocket  containing  from  ‘20.«.  to  30s.  in  silver,  and  gave  it  them. 
They  then  left  the  house.  The  thieves  had  opened  boxes,  drawers,  and 
cupboards,  and  carried  oft'  plate  and  other  articles.  The  Police  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  burglars,  and  succeeded  in  a  day  or  two  in  taking  three  men 
— Gregory,  Holland,  and  Brooks ;  the  first  of  whom  attempted  to  sell  the 
plate,  at  Bolton.  “With  Brooks,  it  seems,  a  female  cohabited,  named  Jane 
Carruthers;  whose  mother  has  long  been  employed  as  a  charwoman  by  Miss 
Codling,  and  from  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  burglars  had  got  to 
know  this  lady’s  habits  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  house.  The}-  had 
broken  into  the  house  by  scaling  the  wall  of  a  hack-yard ;  and  having  stuck 
a  plaster  of  treacled  paper  to  a  pane  of  the  back- window,  were  enabled  to 
force  out  the  glass  without  noise,  and  unfasten  the  window  inside.  In 
Brooks’s  bedroom  was  found  the  iron  bar  with  which  Miss  Codling  was 
struck.”  Miss  Codling  recognized  Gregory  as  the  man  who  struck  her,  and 
Holland  as  the  one  who  told  him  to  do  so. 

The  three  men,  and  Jane  Carruthers,  who  had  frequently  been  at  Miss 
Codling’s  house,  where  her  mother  had  worked  as  charwoman,  were  examined 
by  the  Magistrate  on  Tuesday,  and  all  were  remanded. 

An  attack  has  been  made  on  John  Jones,  the  prevaricating  witness  against 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  is  charged  with  poisoning  her  mother-in-law. 
Three  men  assailed  Jones  on  the  road  near  Abcrystwith,  and  cut  him  with 
knives :  he  says  they  attempted  to  cut  his  throat,  but  were  foiled  by  his 
struggles.  He  is  gashed  across  the  chin,  the  mouth,  and  on  the  cheek,  and 
is  cut  in  the  legs. 

Ogle  "Wallis,  the  man  who  made  so  savage  an  attack  on  Mr.  C’oplestone,  a 
tavern-keeper  at  Bath,  was  brought  before  the  Magistrates  on  Monday  for 
reexamination.  Mr.  Coplestone  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  appear  and 
give  evidence.  His  solicitor  abandoned  the  charge  of  cutting  and  wounding, 
and  proceeded  ouly  for  an  assault.  Wallis  was  fined  51.  This  result  has 
created  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  as  it  is  surmised  that  the  affair  was 
compromised. 

"While  a  man  was  about  to  resume  work  on  the  cliff’s  at  Smedmore  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  extracting  shale,  he  jumped  so  carelessly  on  to  a 
particular  spot  that  he  lost  his  equipoise,  and  fell  over  the  face  of  the  cliff'; 
but  as  he  toppled  over,  he  had  presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  as  far 
from  the  rocks  as  possible,  and  he  fell  clear  upon  the  beach.  The  descent 
was  a  hundred  feet.  "When  his  companions  hastened  to  his  aid,  they  found 
him  seated  on  a  rook,  coolly  endeavouring  to  reset  his  knee-joint,  which  had 
been  dislocated — that  was  all. 

Seven  miners  were  preparing  to  begin  work  in  the  morning  at  the  Earl  of 
Lisburne’s  lead-mines  near  Abcrystwith  :  one  of  them  incautiously  placed 
Ms  lighted  pipe  near  some  gunpowder;  three  barrels,  containing  together 
a  hundredweight  and  a  half,  exploded ;  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  two  j 
died  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  others  were  so  much  hurt  that  their  recovery  j 
seemed  hopeless. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  September,  a  passenger-train  on  the  Great  j 
Northern  Railway  was  driven  into  a  cattle-train  at  Hatfield:  Carter,  the 
engine-driver  of  the  passenger-train,  was  much  hurt ;  he  lingered  in  great 
suffering  till  Ms  death,  last  week.  At  the  inquest,  the  Jury  gave  this 
verdict — -“That  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  an  accidental  col¬ 
lision  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  result  of  his  own  negligence.” 

While  WombwelTs  menagerie  was  at  Durham,  a  youth  incautiously  put  his 
hand  on  a  lion’s  paw  which  happened  to  be  protruded  beneath  the  bars. 
The  lion  instantly  seized  the  hand,  drew  the  lad  towards  the  den,  and 
fastened  his  other  paw  on  his  head.  A  keeper  succeeded  in  releasing  the 
sufferer  :  Ms  head  and  hands  were  dreadfully  lacerated,  and  he  was  scratched 
on  the  throat. 

Mr.  Blurton,  a  gentleman  of  Birmingham  who  suffers  from  somnambu¬ 
lism,  has  met  with  a  serious  accident.  He  rose  during  the  night,  opened 
Ms  window,  and  fell  or  jumped  out :  he  fellagainst  the  diningroom-window, 
and  thence  rebounded  on  a  spiked  railing :  he  was  of  course  very  much 
hurt. 


IRELAND. 

The  meeting  of  the  Tenant  League  in  the  industrious  agricultural 
county  of  Westmeath  is  said  to  have  differed  from  most  of  the  League’s 
recent  meetings  in  presenting  a  “  much  greater  proportion  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  element.”  The  High  Sheriff'  of  the  county,  Sir  John  Nugent, 
granted  the  use  of  the  County  Court-house,  hut  it  was  far  too  small :  a 
largo  space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was  occupied,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  “  crowded  with  respectably-dressed  persons.”  Sir  Percy  Nu¬ 
gent,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W,  II.  Magan,  M.P.,  were  present ;  and  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Cornelius  M ‘Donnell. 


A  case  in  the  Insolvent  Debtor’s  Court  at  Clonmel  shows  the  peculiar 
■development  of  opinion  which  the  indoctrinations  of  the  Tenant  League 
sometimes  cause  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  tenant.  A  would-be-thought 
-victim  of  selfish  landlordism  excused  his  insolvency  by  a  piteous  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  pressure  of  Ms  heavy  rent — 

Court — “  How  came  you  to  owe  so  much  rent,  and  what  brought  you  here  ?  ” 
Insolvent — “On  account  of  the  heavy  rent  I  was  paying :  I  was  paying  a 
heavy  rent  indeed.”  Mr.  Lane  (attorney  for  the  receiver) — “Why,  man, 
yon  paid  nothing  :  how  in  the  world  can  you  complain  of  heavy  rent,  when 
you  did  not  pay  a  farthing  these  nine  years  ?  ”  Court — “  Will  you  give  up 
the  land?”  Insolvent—  “  Yes,  my  Lord,  if  I  am  paid  my  ‘rights.’” 
Mr.  Lane — “  What  rights  ?  ”  Insolvent — “  What  I’m  tould  I’m  entitled 
to.”  Court — -“You  had  better  give  up  the  land.”  Insolvent — “When  I’m 
paid."  Court — “  Well,  I’ll  remand  you  for  twelve  months,  and  you’ll  be 
let  out  when  you  give  up  possession.”  Insolvent — “  When  I’m  paid.” 
Court — “You’ll  now  go  back  to  gaol;  and  on  the  day  on  which  you  give 
up  possession  of  the  land,  for  which  you  have  not  paid  a  farthing  these  nine 
years,  you  can  get  out.”  Insolvent— “  Oh,  very  well,  my  Lord,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied.” 


Lady  Carden  was  unfortunately  killed  by  an  accident  on  "Wednesday. 
The  Dublin  Freeman  gives  these  particulars — “  We  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  occurrence  of  a  most  melancholy  accident,  which  terminated 
m  the  almost  instantaneous  death  of  Lady  Carden,  wife  of  Sir  John  Car- 
That  gentleman  and  his  brother  were  out  yesterday  shooting  rab¬ 
bits  with  rifles  at  some  distance  from  his  residence  near  Templemorc ;  and 
on  their  return,  at  about  four  o’clock,  they  met  Lady  Carden,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  three  of  her  children,  in  the  lawn.  The  gentlemen  seated  them¬ 


selves  on  a  bench,  laid  aside  their  guns,  and  engaged  in  play  with  the 
children.  Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  rities  was  thrown  down  by  a 
portion  of  Lady  Carden's  dress  catching  in  it,  [or  a  branch  waved  by  the 
breeze  struck  it,]  and,  having  exploded,  the  contents  entered  at  her  ear, 
causing  almost  immediate  death.  Several  medical  men  were  soon  in  at¬ 
tendance,  but  their  services  were  unavailing.  Lady  Carden  was  a  native 
of  Yorkshire.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  poignant  grief  into 
which  this  deplorable  accident  has  thrown  her  family.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  learns  with  regret  “  from  the  friends  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  that  Ms  health  continues  in  a  most  precarious  state ;  that 
little  if  any  prospect  exists  of  his  speedy  recovery ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  will  ever  bo  enabled  to  resume  his 
active  duties.”  The  Witness  repeats  as  “notorious  in  certain  circles,” 
that  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  proximate 
Lord  Advocate. 

Two  of  the  County  Tolico  have  been  the  victims  of  a  cowardly  outrage  at 
Newmilton,  about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  A  number  of  Irish  navvies 
were  employed  there  in  forming  water- works ;  on  pay-day,  last  Saturday, 
they  as  usual  drank  deeply  ;  one  misbehaved,  and  two  Policemen  took  him 
into  custody  at  his  landlady’s  desire.  While  conveying  him  away,  a  number 
of  men  assailed  the  Police,  beat  them  savagely,  and  left  them  insensible :  both 
men  are  thought  to  be  in  danger. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  an  elderly  lady,  who  resides  in  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  was  taking  a  pleasure- walk  in  that  fashionable  locality,  a  boy, 
apparently  belonging  to  some  shop,  accosted  her  by  holding  up  a  letter,  and 
requesting  her  to  read  the  address  and  let  him  know  where  the  owner  lived, 
as  lie  could  not  read  the  writing.  This  the  lady  frankly  did,  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  shop-hoy  proceeded  on  his  course.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the 
lady,  having  occasion  to  feel  for  her  money,  to  her  astonishment  discovered 
that  this  juvenile  and  plausible  tMef  had  actually  robbed  her  of  two  pounds. 
—North  British  Mail. 


/nrrigu  nnii  ifnlnninl. 

Germany. — The  Conference  at  Warsaw  has  dispersed,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  Imperial  arbitrator  have  already  been  partly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Central  Germany.  We  compile  from  the  correspondence  and 
articles  of  the  daily  journals,  without  vouching  the  perfect  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  minute  details. 

Count  Brandenburg  went  to  Warsaw  instructed  by  the  Berlin  Cabinet 
on  six  specific  points  ;  three  demands,  in  return  for  as  many  con¬ 
cessions.  The  demands  were,  the  sanction  of  Austria  to  the  holding  of 
free  conferences  for  the  remodelling  of  the  German  constitution ;  the  spe¬ 
cific  admission  that  Prussia  should  share  the  chief  authority  equally  with 
Austria  in  the  future  Confederation  ;  and  the  assent  of  Austria  to  the 
Prussian  proposal  of  a  Special  Commission  at  Hamburg  or  elsewhere  for 
the  settling  of  the  Holstein-ScMeswig  question.  The  concessions  were, 
the  consent  of  Prussia  to  postpone,  or  defer  indefinitely,  the  Erfurt 
Union  ;  her  consent  that  Austria  shall  enter  the  Germanic  Confederation 
M  the  integrity  of  her  dominions — Galicia,  Hungary,  Croatia,  Lombardy, 
and  all ;  her  consent  to  the  exclusion  from  the  constitution  for  the  future 
Central  Power  of  all  representation  of  the  German  people. 

The  Austrian  Minister  readily  accepted  the  Prussian  concessions,  and 
as  readily  conceded  the  point  in  reference  to  the  Mixed  Commission  on 
the  Duchy  quarrel ;  with  reference  to  the  sharing  of  authority  he  said 
he  must  consult  his  master’s  allies  ;  the  principle  of  free  conferences 
was  conceded  after  debate.  In  the  end,  it  was  understood  that  all  the 
mutual  concessions  would  be  ratified  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 

The  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Hesse -Cassel  appears  to  have  been 
treated  as  secondary  and  residuary  to  the  preceding  negotiations ;  indeed 
they  had  already  been  settled  elsewhere.  While  the  news  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  Warsaw  conference  was  still  incomplete  in  this  country,  the 
fact  was  promulged  that  the  GermaMc  Princes  who  met  at  Bregenz  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month — the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg — had  entered  into  a  treaty  to  support  by  a 
force  of  200,000  men  the  resolutions  of  the  Frankfort  Diet  to  reinstate 
the  Elector  of  Hesse.  This  treaty  had  the  express  patronage  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government :  the  Czar  promised  to  move  his  military  masses  into 
Austrian  Poland  and  Hungary,  so  as  to  disengage  an  equal  number  of 
Austrian  troops  for  the  operations  under  the  treaty  of  Bregenz  ;  and  he 
offered  furthermore  to  recognize  formally  the  Frankfort  Diet  if  it  would 
immediately  ratify  the  Danish  peace,  issue  an  inhibitorium,  and  proceed 
to  execute  it. 

The  news  of  these  latter  negotiations,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  in  Berlin, 
produced  a  Ministerial  crisis.  M.  Radowitz  and  the  Ministers  Laden- 
berg  and  Yon  der  Heydt  were  for  holding  fast  to  Prussian  professions ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  with  the  King,  are  said  to  have  ranged  on  this 
side  with  the  earnestness  of  men  who  saw  the  national  honour  at  stake. 
M.  Radowitz  proposed  the  extreme  measure  of  mobilizing  the  entire  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  monarchy, — a  last  military  resource,  which  would  have 
cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dollars  at  one  swoop.  The  stagger¬ 
ing  nature  of  this  proposal  seems  to  have  given  force  to  the  peace  party  in 
the  Cabinet;  which,  under  Manteuffel,  was  already  in  a  majority  before 
Count  Brandenburg’s  return  from  Warsaw.  At  the  same  moment  with  the 
latter  Minister’s  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  Cabinet  received  despatches  from  the 
Czar,  couched  in  persuasive  and  conciliatory  terms,  and  suggesting  in  the 
Ilessc-Cassel  affair,  a  compromise  for  Prussian  honour.  Bavaria  and 
Austria  must  bo  allowed  to  enter  and  restore  order ;  whether  they  entered 
on  behalf  of  the  Diet  or  not,  Prussia  tould  not  deny  their  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  at  the  request  of  their  ally  the  Elector  :  at  the  same  time,  Prussia  might 
occupy  and  retain  military  roads  which  are  a  link  in  the  military  system 
which  guards  her  disjomted  empire. 

The  influence  of  Count  Brandenburg  enabled  the  peace  party  to  rule 
the  Cabinet  decision.  M.  Radowitz,  and  his  supporters  Ladenberg  and 
Yon  der  Heydt,  resigned.  The  King,  unwillingly,  it  is  said,  accepted  the 
resignation  of  M.  Radowitz,  on  the  3d  instant ;  that  of  Ladenberg  he 
would  not  accept ;  his  determination  respecting  Yon  der  Heydt,  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister,  is  not  known. 

The  intervention  in  Hesse-Cassel  was  promptly  carried  out.  A  mixed 
force  of  about  10,000  Bavarians  and  Austrians,  under  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis,  marched  into  nanau  on  the  1st  instant ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  had  thrown  forward  3500  men  to  the  town 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  celebrated  military  defiles  of  Gelnhausen. 
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The  Elector  had  already  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  Hanau  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  entered,  the  “  Commissary  of  the 
Bundestag,”  Count  de  Rcchberg,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he, 
and  the  army  which  would  second  his  authority,  was  charged  by  man¬ 
date  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  with  the  duty  of  reestablishing  the  ' 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Electorate.  He  would  make  the  burden 
of  military  occupation  as  light  as  possible  on  the  well-disposed ;  but  any 
disposition  to  resist  he  would  crush  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
The  inhabitants  noted  these  events  silently,  but  manifested  their  disgust 
by  tearing  down  the  Commissioner’s  proclamation.  In  reply  to  this  ma¬ 
nifestation,  the  state  of  siege  which  the  Elector  proclaimed  some  weeks 
since  was  made  efficient,  and  it  was  commanded  that  all  arms  should  be 
surrendered  in  twelve  hours. 

The  entry  of  the  Bavarians  in  the  South,  on  the  1st  instant,  caused  the 
Prussians  to  execute  promptly  a  similar  movement  in  the  North.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  instant,  troops  hastened  from  War-burg  and  occupied 
Cassel,  the  Northern  capital  of  the  Electorate  ;  on  the  3d,  the  force  in 
Cassel  amounted  to  five  or  six  regiments,  with  corresponding  artillery  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  large  masses  of  troops  were  passing  across  the  Elec¬ 
torate  to  Fulda,  which  is  about  half-way  between  Cassel  and  Hanau,  and 
which  the  Austrians  had  not  attempted  to  possess.  The  Prussians  were 
received  by  the  Hessians  as  friends,  with  much  demonstrative  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  notable  point  that  the  Elector  has  voluntarily  left  his  treasury  in 
Cassel  loaded  with  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars  :  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians,  the  Hessian  sentinels  willingly  retired  in  favour  of  Prussian 
ones  ;  and  thus  Prussia  becomes  the  custodian  of  the  very  sum  which  M. 
Badowitz  was  ready  to  spend  in  defying  the  Austrian  alliance. 

There  remains  only  to  mention  the  proceedings  of  the  revivified  Diet  of 
Frankfort  in  reference  to  the  Danish  Duchies  ;  which  are  told,  as  fully  as 
we  yet  know  them,  in  this  brief  report  from  Kiel,  dated  the  3d  instant — 

“  An  Austrian  officer  has  arrived  here  with  Federal  despatches,  which 
■order  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  in  case  of  non-compliance, 
threaten  that  the  execution  of  the  orders  shall  be  insured  through  the  means 
•of  Federal  troops.” 

Telegraphic  intelligence  from  Berlin  on  the  6th  instant  communicates 
a  sequel  to  the  important  political  news,  of  melancholy  personal  interest. 
Count  Brandenburg,  Prime  Minister,  the  head  of  the  peace  party,  and  the 
representative  of  Prussian  councils  in  the  recent  conference  at  Warsaw, 
•died  that  morning,  of  an  illness  which  had  already  attacked  him  before 
his  return  home. 

France. — The  crisis  of  last  week  has  passed  away,  and  opinion  is  now 
■exercised  on  the  point  of  whether  Bonaparte  or  Changamier  has  gained 
most  by  the  solution.  _  The  Legitimist  journals  combine  with  the  Bona- 
partist  papers  in  asserting  that  the  President  has  consolidated  his  in¬ 
fluence  by  standing  on  his  right,  and  carrying  out  the  late  Minister  of 
"War’s  orderfor  the  removal  of  General  Neumaycrfrom  the  command  of 
the  First  Division :  but,  that  General  Changamier  should  have  been  able 
to  resist  so  long,  and  to  produce  a  situation  so  perturbing  to  all  political 
parties,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  strong  elements  of  power  he  wields. 
At  the  utmost,  the  President  seems  to  have  secured  a  bated  triumph  :  Ge¬ 
neral  Changamier  has  the  “  moral  victory”  of  impunity  for  “last  words,” 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  of  their  utterance  amount  to  a  direct 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  President.  In  the  Journal  des  Debats  of  Monday  there 
appeared  the  following  “  order  of  the  day  ”  to  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand — 

“  1'aris,  Nov.  2,  1850. — According  to  the  text  of  the  law,  the  army  is  not 
a  deliberative  body  ;  according  to  military  regulations,  it  ought  to  abstain 
from  any  demonstration,  and  from  uttering  any  cry  when  under  arms.  The 
General  in  Chief  recalls  these  provisions  to  the  notice  of  the  troops  placed 
.under  his  command.” 

In  another  order  of  the  day,  announcing  the  appointment  of  General 
Carrelet  to  the  command  rendered  vacant  by  the  removal  by  promotion  of 
General  Neumayer,  he  expresses  his  assurance  that  General  Carrelet, 

following  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  will  insure  on  all  points  the 
complete  execution  of  the  military  regulations.”  On  Monday,  the  com¬ 
promise  of  hostilities  between  the  heads  of  civil  and  military  power  was 
ratified  by  an  interview  of  pacification;  immediately  afterwards  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Permanence  ceased  its  sittings  of  urgency.;  and  now,  as  we 
have  said,  the  quarrel  forms  a  subject  only  of  sarcastic  comment,  and  of 
speculation  as  to  which  gained  most  or  suffered  least  by  the  collision. 

General  do  la  Hitte  has  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North.  The  Socialists  abstained  from  the  vote,  but  he  ob¬ 
tained  twice  the  number  of  votes  required  for  a  valid  return. 

About  four  hundred  Representatives  have  returned  to  Paris,  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  approaching  reunion  of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a  notification  from  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  declaring  that  it  is  useless  to  make  applications  to  him  for  si¬ 
tuations  under  Government,  as  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to  ask  for  any 
favour.  Since  his  accession  to  office,  the  demands  sent  in  to  him  have 
not  been  fewer  than  15,000. 

Spain. — Queen  Isabella  in  person  opened  her  Cortes,  in  the  new  palace 
prepared  for  it  on  the  Plaza  de  Cervantes,  on  the  31st  October.  The 
Royal  speech  was  of  unusual  length.  It  announced  the  happy  resump¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
both  nations ;  proudly  referred  to  the  brilliant  results  of  its  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  expedition  of  foreign  pirates  in  Cuba, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  before  the  loyalty  of  the  population  and  the 
resolution  of  the  forces ;  it  referred  to  considerable  reforms  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  roads  and  institutions,  in  the  conduct  of  prison  discipline, 
and  in  th*'  removal  of  obstacles  to  agricultural  and  commercial  industry ; 
and  it  promised  schemes  for  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  public  debt, 
•and  for  the  settlement  of  the  fueros  of  the  Basque  Provinces. 

Portugal. — Barcelona  journals  state  that  the  Mediterranean  squadron 
under  Sir  William  Parker  has  been  ordered  from  Port  Mahon  round  to 
the  Tagus,  “to  support  the  British  claims  on  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  ”  ;  and  the  Madrid  Nacion  adds,  that  Portugal  has  applied  to  the 
Spanish  Court  for  the  intervention  of  its  “good  offices.” 

Cape  op  Good  Hope. — The  Cape  Town  Mail ,  dated  the  24th  August, 
contains  the  Royal  letters  patent  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  ot  a  local  Legislature.  They  ordain  that  there  shall  be  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  Parliament,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  Council  and  the 
Assembly  arc  to  consist  of  such  persons  as  are  elected  in  the  manner  or¬ 
dained  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  with  the  advice  of  the  existing  Council,  sub¬ 


ject  to  the  Queen’s  confirmation.  When  the  Parliament  is  created,  it 
“  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  go¬ 
vernment”  of  the  “  said  settlement,”  subject  to  her  Majesty’s  assent. 

United  States. — The  steam-ships  Europa  and  Arctic,  respectively, 
bring  accounts  from  New  York  to  the  23d  and  the  27th  October.  The 
intelligence  is  but  meagre.  The  F ugitive  Slave  Bill  excitement  does  not 
abate,  nor  does  it  very  seriously  increase.  The  accounts  of  meetings  and 
the  descriptions  of  Negro  agitation  are  strongly  coloured ;  but  in  the 
same  journals  which  present  them  the  tone  of  discussion  shows  that  the 
movement  is  regarded  by  politicians  as  more  likely  to  influence  Congres¬ 
sional  struggles  and  party  elections  than  to  affect  the  stability  of  the 
Union. 


BlisrrllitiirDM. 

Tuesday’s  Gazette  notified  that  the  Queen  has  granted  unto  Sir  Robert 
Monsey  Rolfe,  late  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  office  of  a  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England. 

The  Presidency  of  the  East  India  Company's  Educational  Establish¬ 
ment  at  Addiscombe,  now  vacant,  with  1500/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  a  re¬ 
sidence  and  other  pecuniary  advantages,  will,  it  is  reported,  be  given  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  one  of  the  last  chosen  members  of  their  own. 
body,  viz.  Colonel  Ollivant. — Daily  News. 

A  list  of  questions  having  been  circulated  in  an  Oxford  paper  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  University  Commission,  we  may  state  that  no  questions 
whatever  have  yet  been  issued  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is,  however, 
known  that  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  the  highest  consideration,  have  expressed  their  readiness  to 
give  evidence  when  summoned,  and  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. — Globe. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  English  bar  are  about  to  present  an  address  to 
her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Papal  usurpation.  Within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  address  has  been  signed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
Queen’s  counsel  and  leaders  of  the  profession ;  and  several  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  its 
object,  although  declining  to  be  a  party  to  its  form  of  expression. — Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle ,  Nov.  8. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Allen,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins, 
of  the  Northern  Circuit,  have  received  patents  of  precedency.  Mr.  Miller, 
of  the  Midland  Circuit,  will  receive  the  coif.  The  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  retirement  from  circuit  practice 
of  Mr.  Whitehurst,  have  led  to  several  applications  to  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  for  silk  ;  but  at  present  no  determination  has  been  made  as  to  which, 
if  any,  gentlemen  will  be  called  within  the  bar. — Globe. 

Lord  Denman  is  the  only  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr.  Justice  Erskine 
the  only  Puisne  Judge  in  England,  now  enjoying  a  retiring  pension. 
There  is  at  present  no  Judge  from  the  Common  Law  Courts  in  Ireland 
!  receiving  a  retired  allowance.  In  Scotland,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
|  Court  of  Session  and  two  other  Judges  have  at  present  retiring  pensions  ; 

I  and  there  are  no  less  than  five  Ex- Chancellors  at  this  moment  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  retired  allowance — viz.  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  Lord  Cottcnham  in  England,  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden  and  Lord 
Plunkett  in  Ireland. — Globe. 

Lord  Cottcnham  left  Marseilles  on  the  28th,  on  board  the  Medusa,  for 
Malta,  whither  he  has  gone  for  his  health. 


The  world  of  letters  will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  loss  of  his  only  surviving  son,  very  recently,  at 
Sienna,  after  a  short  visit  paid  by  the  family  to  Rome.  The  Times ,  in 
announcing  the  death,  adds — 

“It  will  be  remembered  by  the  large  class  of  friends  and  admirers  to 
whom  Mr.  Hallam  is  justly  endeared,  that  a  similar  misfortune,  almost 
identical  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  bereaved  him  several  years  ago  of  an 
eldest  son,  whose  genius  and  whose  virtues  had  singularly  endeared  him  to 
all  his  contemporaries.  So  sudden  and  so  painful  an  affliction  has  seldom 
fallen  twice  upon  the  same  family  ;  and  it  is  increased  by  the  premature 
close  of  another  life  rich  in  every  promise  of  personal  excellence  and  pro¬ 
fessional  distinction.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Weeks  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  2,250  ....  212 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  488  ....  41 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1,701  ....  138 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,094  ....  110 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  303  ....  51 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1,488  ....  138 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  .. .  560  ....  19 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &e .  88  ....  8 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  4kc .  142  ....  6 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  71  ....  7 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  12  ....  3 

Malformations .  20  ....  I 

Premature  Birth .  217  ....  30 

Atrophy .  166  ....  35 

Age .  556  ....  41 

Sudden .  127  r...  10 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  aud  Intemperance .  243  ....  33 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,593  945 


There  was  a  considerable  increase  on  the  mortality  of  the  preceding  week : 
the  deaths  of  the  four  past  weeks  were  839,  860,  845,  and  last  week  945  : 
but  the  calculated  average  would  have  been  1046  ;  so  the  margin  wa3  still 
on  the  side  of  health.  The  increase  arose  largely  from  deaths  by  fever ; 
but  was  partly  due  also  to  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  births  were  770  boys  and  749  girls — 158  more  than  the  average  from 
past  years. 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure  at  Greenwich  was  29’625  inches  :  the  tem¬ 
perature  rose  almost  continuously  from  40  2°  on  Sunday  to  56’  on  Saturday ; 
it  was  below  the  average  46*3’  till  Thursday,  and  after  that  rose  from  7  to 
10  degrees  above  it. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  first  screw  propeller  of  the  General 
Screw  Navigation  Company  will  sail  with  the  mails  for  Cape  Town  on  the 
15th  December.  This  event  will  constitute  an  ajra  in  the  history  of  the 
colony. — Standard. 

The  Leopard  steam-frigate,  which  was  commenced  in  February  1846,  was 
launched  at  Deptford  Dockyard  on  Tuesday.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
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spectators,  including  the  Duke  d’Aumale,  the  Count  de  Paris,  and  two  other 
grandsons  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Piedmontese  journals  publish  the  report  made  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Peine  by  the  English  engineers,  Messrs.  Stephenson,  Maclean,  and  Still¬ 
man,  on  the  subject  of  the  grand  railway  between  Piedmont  and  Switzerland. 
In  the  course  of  the  works  they  propose  to  turn  to  account  the  lakes  of  Ge¬ 
neva  and  Constance. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  proposes,  it  is  said,  to  have  a  tunnel  bored  under  the 
Neva,  similar  to  that  executed  by  Mr.  Brunei  under  the  Thames.  M.  Alaric 
Falconnet,  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  has  been  applied  to  to  furnish  plans 
for  this  undertaking. —  Galignani’ s  Messenger. 

The  Carlisle  Patriot  states  that  the  working  men  of  that  city  gave  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Joseph  Home,  on  Tuesday  sennight,  as  “  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  courteous,  impartial,  and  independent  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  during  the  past  year.” 

"  The  city  of  Barcelona  in  Spain  possesses  a  peculiar  pawnbroking  esta¬ 
blishment,  where  loans  are  made  without  interest  to  necessitous  persons  on 
the  deposit  of  any  articles.  Two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  deposit  are  at 
once  advanced,  and  the  loan  is  made  for  six  months  and  a  day  ;  but  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  the  depositor  should  declare  himself  unable  to  re¬ 
deem  it,  another  period  of  six  months  is  allowed.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
six  months  the  pledges  are  sold  ;  but  if  they  yield  more  than  the  amount 
advanced,  the  difference  is  given  to  the  original  owner.  The  Marquis  de 
Llio  is  president  of  this  charitable  establishment ;  and  he  has  just  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  praying  them  to  make  its  advantages 
known.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Pawnbroking  Establishment  of  Our  Lady 
of  Hope.  In  the  year  1849,  5666  persons  availed  themselves  of  its  gene¬ 
rosity. — Galignani’ s  Messenger. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  the  muniments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are 
kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  basement  of  Apsley  House ;  which  are  properly 
fitted  for  their  reception,  and  properly  arranged  under  the  care  of  the  lllus'-  j 
trious  Duke.  It  is  strange  to  say,  that  these  ducal  muniments  are  amongst  i 
the  best  kept  records  in  the  island.  These  are  carefully  guarded  against 
damp  and  fire  ;  while  the  only  protection  of  the  national  records  against  fire 
is  that  afforded  by  the  rain-water  and  the  rats.  As  the  Duke  will,  no  doubt, 
provide  for  the  public  inspection  of  these  valuable  evidences  of  history  here¬ 
after,  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  did  with  his  public  papers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
Grace  will  give  stringent  directions  they  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  national  records,  the  dangers  of  Carlton  Eide,  or  the  explosion 
of  a  powder-magazine  in  the  Tower. — Architect. 

While  Lord  Churchill  was  shooting  at  Enstone  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
seat,  one  of  his  party  fired  at  a  pheasant  while  it  was  low,  and  Lord  Churchill 
received  part  of  the  charge  in  his  head,  face,  and  chest.  He  is  recovering 
from  the  wounds. 

A  letter  from  Milan  states  that  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ely  had  a 
narrow  escape  on  the  20th  October.  While  crossing  the  Alps  by  St.  Goth- 
ard,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  Aivolo,  the  horses  took  fright,  and  the 
postilion  lost  all  command  over  them.  At  the  time,  they  were  but  a  few 
inches  from  the  precipice ;  when  the  courier,  Vincent,  seeing  the  danger, 
leaped  from  the  box,  and  in  an  instant  arrested  the  horses.  The  danger  was 
averted,  but  Vincent  had  an  ankle  dislocated. 

Henry  Box  Brown,  a  fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  has  arrived,  with  an¬ 
other  Coloured  man,  at  Liverpool ;  both  having  fled  from  the  Free  States 
in  consequence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  “  On  the  29th  of  March  1849, 
he  escaped  from  bondage  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  was  packed  in  a 
box  three  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  two  feet  wide.  Confined 
in  this  small  space,  he  was  forwarded  by  railroad  and  steam-boat  from  Rich- 
mond  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  The  package  was  directed  to 
one  of  the  leading  Anti-Slavery  men  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  twenty-seven 
hours  on  the  road.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  fellow  may  be  imagined  when 
it  is  known  that  the  only  accesses  for  fresh  air  were  through  small  gimlet- 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  box  ;  and  although  written  directions  were  placed  to 
‘  keep  this  side  up,’  for  more  than  two  hours  the  box  was  turned  upside  down, 
the  runaway  slave  being  for  that  time  with  his  feet  up  and  his  head  down. 
Brown  is  a  fine  intelligent-looking  man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
Since  his  escape  from  slavery,  he  has  earned  a  subsistence  by  exhibiting  in 
the  Free  States  of  America  a  panorama  of  some  of  the  appalling  scenes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  existence  of  slavery.  He  also  delivered  lectures  against 
slavery,  and  thus  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  slaveowners  of  the 
States.”  The  men  of  Colour  had  their  panorama  with  them  on  board  ship, 
where  it  seems  to  be  in  pledge,  as  an  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  is  made  for  them. 

M.  Poitevin,  accompanied  by  M.  Merle,  on  Sunday  made  an  ascent  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  his  immense  balloon,  to  which  was  attached  a  bullock 
bearing  on  its  back  Madame  Poitevin,  crowned  with  roses  and  clad  in  a  white 
dross,  over  which  was  thrown  a  purple  velvet  cloak  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  balloon  passed  over  the  Invalldes ;  an  immense  crowd  witnessing  its  pro¬ 
gress. — Galignani’ s  Messenger. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Eailway  has  written  to  the 
Times  to  deny  that  the  company  has  been  fined  for  overcharging  traveUers 
in  the  Parliamentary  class. 

While  a  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  restoring  an  embankment  near 
Birkenhead,  that  had  been  damaged  by  the  recent  storm,  they  discovered  a 
puncheon  of  rum,  thrown  ashore  from  a  ship  that  had  been  wrecked.  Sir 
Edward  Cust,  who  was  passing,  warned  them  not  to  touch  it :  but  this 
warning  was  unheeded ;  the  puncheon  was  opened,  and  the  spirit  carried 
away  in  buckets  and  jars.  Many  of  the  men  drank  of  the  new  rum  in  large 
quantities,  and  intoxication  prevailed  around.  Three  of  the  drunkards 
perished.  One  man  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  either  from  excessive  drink¬ 
ing  or  from  suffocation  while  drunk  ;  another  was  taken  up  a  corpse  from  a 
field  near  Wallasey ;  and  a  third  died  some  days  after.  It  is  said  that  a  largo 
quantity  of  spirits,  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Providence,  which  was  wrecked, 
has  been  surreptitiously  sold  in  Cheshire. 

A  carter  at  Liverpool,  who  always  carried  about  with  him  the  savings  of 
many  years  of  industry  and  self-denial,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100  gui¬ 
neas,  was  robbed  by  a  fellow-lodger,  who  abstracted  his  trousers,  containing 
the  hoard,  from  under  his  pillow.  The  thief  decamped  in  the  night,  and 
when  taken  by  the  Police  85/.  was  found  in  his  possession.  The  carter  told 
the  Magistrate  that  he  “  never  dare  trust  the  banks  ;  they  were  always  a 
breal  ring,  or  summut.” 

A  gentleman  at  Sunderland  lost  a  pocket-book  containing  2001.  It  was 
picked  up  by  a  young  man,  and  restored.  “  In  the  excess  of  his  gratification 
the  gentleman  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  lavished  upon  the  honest  youth 
— sixpence !  ” 


When  Major  Campbell  of  Ormadale,  in  Argyllshire,  and  a  party  of  friends, 
were  roe-hunting  on  Friday  last,  with  Captain  Campbell  of  Glendaruel’s 
hounds,  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred.  A  roe,  hard  pressed 
by  the  hounds,  sprang  over  a  precipice,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  three  of 
the  dogs  followed,  but  were  so  little  injured  that  two  of  them  were  lit  for 
work  the  next  day.  The  rock  has  since  been  measured,  and  found  to  be  93£ 
feet  in  height.— North  British  Mail. 


A  curiosity  from  the  district  of  Victoria,  in  Canada  West,  has  recently  been 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  an  Edinburgh  bookseller.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
trunk  of  a  beech,  in  which  the  horn  of  a  red  deer,  with  all  its  antlers  com¬ 
plete,  is  seen  completely  embedded  in  the  hard  and  solid  wood,  which  it  had 
evidcutty  transfixed  when  the  tree  was  young,  and  in  a  comparatively  soft 
condition.  The  antlers,  which  are  palmated,  have  been  driven  into  the  wood 
horizontally,  and  protrude  from  the  one  side,  while  the  root  of  the  horn  is 
visible  on  the  other,  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  being  about  twelve  inches. 
[It  was  more  likely  broken  into  a  cleft,  since  grown  up,  by  the  animal  when 
rubbing  off  the  velvet  of  its  unseasoned  antlers,  according  to  the  annual  wont 
of  the  stag.] 

Several  unusually  prolific  births  are  mentioned-  “  The  other  day,  an  ho¬ 
nest  labourer’s  wife  in  Cupar  gave  him  a  present  of  two  daughters  and  a  son  ; 
and  last  Friday  the  wife  of  an  industrious  baker  in  Kirkaldy  gave 
birth  to  three  daughters.  The  three  little  ones  of  Kirkaldy  did  not  live 
long.  A  short  time  ago,  Eobert  Howe,  one  of  the  Brighton  Police,  accom¬ 
panied  his  wife  to  London  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  who  is  a  warder  in  the 
Tower;  leaving  his  wife  at  the  Tower,  he  returned  to  his  duties ;  and  on 
Thursday  last  lie  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  announcing  the  premature 
confinement  of  his  wife  with  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls:  they 
were  all  born  alive,  but  one  of  them  died  shortly  after  birth;  the  mother 
was  ‘  as  well  as  could  be  expected.’  ” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Sacttrd  ay. 

Indications  thicken  that  the  new  Komish  question  will  form  matter  of 
political  combat.  Today  appears  in  the  Times  a  letter  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  manifesto  in  reply  to  the  political  drift  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  but  is  more  Dank  in  the 
mode  of  its  ultimate  aim  at  the  public  than  Lord  John’s  epistle. 

“  My  Lord — I  have  received  numerous  appeals  from  my  constituents,  re¬ 
questing  that  I  would  cooperate  with  them  in  addressing  your  Lordship  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  county,  in  order  that  we  may  express  our  reprobation 
of  the  recent  assault  of  the  Court  of  Rome  on  the  prerogatives  of  our  Sove¬ 
reign  and  the  liberties  of  her  subjects. 

“  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  a  meeting  of  the  county  should  be  called 
for  that  purpose ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  what  reaches  me,  great 
misapprehension  is  afloat  respecting  the  circumstances  which  now  so  violently 
but  so  justly  excite  the  indignation  of  the  country. 

“  Men  are  called  upon  to  combine  to  prevent  foreign  interference  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Queen,  and  to  resist  jurisdiction  by  the  Pope  in  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominion. 

“  But  I  have  always  understood  that,  when  the  present  Lord-Lieutenant 
arrived  in  his  Viceroyalty,  he  gathered  together  the  Romish  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  addressed  them  as  nobles,  sought  their  counsel,  and  courted  their 
favour.  On  the  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  that  kingdom  the  same  Prelates 
were  presented  to  the  Queen  as  if  they  were  nobles,  and  precedence  was 
given  them  over  the  nobility  and  dignitaries  of  the  National  Church 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Government  offered 
the  office  of  Visitor  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  Pope’s  dele¬ 
gate  and  pseudo  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  to  Dr.  M‘Hale,  the  pseudo 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  IVliat  wonder,  then,  that  his  Holiness  should  deem 
himself  at  liberty  to  apportion  England  into  dioceses,  to  be  ruled  over  by  his 
Bishops !  And  w'hy,  instead  of  supposing  he  was  taking  a  step  ‘  insolent 
and  insidious,’  should  he  not  have  assumed  he  was  acting  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty’s  Government? 

“  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  question  has  been  surrendered,  and  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Pope,  by  the  present  Government ;  and  the  Ministers,  who 
recognized  the  pseudo  Archbishop  of  Tuam  as  a  peer  and  a  prelate,  cannot 
object  to  the  appointment  of  a  pseudo  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  even 
though  he  be  a  Cardinal.  On  the  contrary,  the  loftier  dignity  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  table  of  precedence,  rather  invest  his  Eminence  with  a  stiH 
higher  patent  of  nobility,'  and  permit  him  to  take  the  wall  of  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  and  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land. 

“  The  policy  of  the  present  Government  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  England  and  Ireland.  I  am,  therefore,  rather  surprised  that 
the  Cabinet  are  so  ‘  indignant,’  as  a  certain  letter  with  which  we  have  just 
been  favoured  informs  us  they  are. 

“  I  have  made  these  observations  in  order  that,  if  the  county  meet,  the 
people  of  Buckinghamshire  may  understand  that  the  question  on  which  they 
will  have  to  decide  is  of  a  graver,  deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  character 
than,  in  the  heat  of  their  laudable  emotion,  they  may  perhaps  suppose. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

“  Hughenden  Manor ,  Nov.  8.  B.  Disraeli.” 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  replied  to  an  address  from  the  laity  of  the 
parish  of  Trinity,  which  may  be  ranged  as  antagonistic  to  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  John  Russell — 

“The  recent  act  of  the  Bisbop  of  Rome,  affecting,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  canons  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  place  bishops  in  this  land,  which  is 
throughout  already  oecupied.by  an  episcopate  nearly  as  ancient  ns  that  of 
Rome  itself,  cannot  fail  to  have  excited,  in  every  faithful  member  of  Christ’s 
Church  amongst  us,  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  its  presumption,  and  a  firmer 
resolution  than  ever  to  resist  the  unrighteous  and  uncatholic  spirit  which  has 
prompted  it. 

“Whether  this  act  be,  indeed,  as  you  designate  it,  an  ‘aggression  on  the 
constitutional  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  of  England,’  after  all  the 
changes  in  our  constitution  which  modern  legislation  has  introduced,  I  do  not 
presume  to  say.  If  it  be,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Queen  to  take  steps  to  vindicate  the  outraged  rights  and  honour  of  their 
Royal  Mistress. 

“But,  perhaps,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  innovations 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  our  fundamental  laws,, 
have  in  truth  removed  all  impediments  to  the  intrusion  of  such  bulls  from 
Rome  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  our  present  complaint.  If  this  shall 
prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  become  the  people  of  England  to  blame  their 
own  culpable  disregard  of  their  highest  interests,  in  spite  of  warnings  re¬ 
peatedly  pressed  upon,  them,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  furious  but  idleinvective 
against  the  wary  adversary  who  has  turned  then-  imprudence  so  largely  to 
his  own  account.” 


The  deputation  from  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  were  “  most  warmly  and  courteously  received,”  and  departed  “much 
gratified.”  Mr.  Blalcc,  the  efficient  spokesman,  read  the  admiring  reso¬ 
lution.  Lord  John  Russell  thanked  the  deputation  most  heartily  :  “if  it 
were  not  for  such  support  from  those  who  represented  the  people,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  full  effect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Government.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Bride’s,  where  resolutions  w  ere 
passed  “  condemnatory  of  Rome’s  presumptuousness,”  Alderman  Sidney 
said  he  was  for  toleration,  but  it  behoved  them  to  think  well  how  far- 
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toleration  would  now  be  compatible  with  our  civil  liberty.  London,  be 
said,  might  well  be  proud  of  its  noble  representative  :  his  fellow- citizens 
would  meet  him  tomorrow  (today)  at  Temple  Bar,  on  his  way  to  dine  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  would  welcome  him  in  a  manner  befitting  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  all  they  held  most  dear.  Nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to  propose  to 
take  the  horses  from  his  carriage  and  draw  him  into  the  City  ! 

At  a  meeting,  yesterday,  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ilolbom,  a 
proposal  to  address  the  Bishop  of  London  in  reference  to  the  Papal  as¬ 
sumptions  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  displeasure ;  and  the  reverend 
proposer  was  at  last  compelled  to  withdraw  his  motion.  A  motion  to 
address  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  “gave  great  satisfaction,”  says  the 
reporter  of  the  Times ;  and  remarks  were  made  “  highly  eulogistic  of  the 
piety  and  faithfulness  of  the  Primate.”  The  second  motion  was  “  carried 
with  enthusiasm.” 

We  are  informed  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  the  announcement 
in  a  morning  paper  that  “the  leading  lay  Roman  Catholics  contemplate 
having  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Freemasons  Hall  in  honour  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  their  hierarchy,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  chair.”  — 
Globe. 


Alderman  Musgrove  was  yesterday  sworn  in  at  the  Guildhall  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  year  commencing  this  day. 

The  programme  of  the  civic  procession  today,  as  set  forth  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  contains  a  novelty — 

“  Preceding  the  Lord  Mayor,  will  be  a  representative  of  Peace,  by  a  female 
appropriately  attired,  bearing  an  olive  branch  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
caparisoned,  attended  by  pages,  having  in  her  train  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America — to  be  represented  by  the  horse  of  Europe,  the  camel  of  Asia, 
the  elephant  of  Africa,  and  the  deer  of  America ;  each  animal  bearing  ap¬ 
propriate  emblems  and  caparisoned,  with  attendants  habited  in  the  costume 
of  the  countries  represented, 'followed  by  a  horse  bearing  attributes  of  in¬ 
dustry,  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  accompanied  by  pages  in  costume  ;  fol¬ 
lowing  which  will  be  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  six  cream-coloured  horses, 
three  abreast,  and  containing  Britannia,  attended  by  sailors,  and  a  large 
globe,  on  which  will  be  seated  a  female  representing  Happiness,  in  allegorical 
attire.  The  car  will  be  decorated  with  appropriate  trophies  and  devices.” 

We  learn  by  a  circular  from  the  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends  of 
Poland,  that  all  the  decorations  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  will  be  pre¬ 
served,  to  add  effect  to  their  ball  on  Thursday  evening  :  a  benevolent 
undertaking  that  will  then  be  repeated  for  the  last  time  on  behalf  of  the 
Poles  in  this  country. 


A  deputation  of  Members  of  Parliament  from  Kent  and  Sussex  had  an 
interview'  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  yesterday,  to  present  a 
memorial  from  the  hop-growers,  praying  for  the  further  postponement  of 
the  collection  of  the  arrears  of  duty  for  the  year  1848.  Sir  Charles  AVood 
replied,  that  he  had  already  postponed  the  collection  of  the  duty  for  an 
entire  year;  and  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  present  season, 
upon  the  representation  of  the  hop-growers  themselves,  he  had  further 
postponed  if  for  one  month,  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  loth  of  No¬ 
vember  instant :  he  should  now  insist  upon  its  collection,  and  enforce  its 
payment  where  necessary. 

The  last  return  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  shows 
the  following  results — For  October  1850,  value  of  exports,  6,434,834/.  ; 
ditto  1849,  5,627,092/. ;  ditto  1848,  4,901,646/.  For  the  nine  months  of 
1850,  50,2S6,402/. ;  ditto  1849,  44,830,414/. ;  ditto  1848,  36,534,860/. 


An  improbably-worded  report  from  Stamford,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  while  hunting  in  Leicestershire, 
and  had  died  from  obstinately  combating  surgical  assistance,  obtained  a 
limited  circulation  in  London  yesterday.  Inquiries  at  Apsley  House 
produced  the  reply,  characteristic  of  the  Duke’s  house — •“  False ;  the 
Duke  is  well  at  Walmer ;  has  not  been  in  Leicestershire  ;  the  paper  is 
hoaxed.”  The  Morning  Herald,  which  gave  the  rumour  first  circulation 
yesterday,  today  has  “  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  his  Grace  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  at  Walmer  Castle.” 

The  Liberal  students  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  have  determined  to 
bring  forward  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  candidate  for  the  Lord  Rectorship.— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  the  Speaker’s  notice  of  issuing  his  writ 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  after  the  8th  November,  for  the  election  of  a 
Memb  or  for  the  County  of  Limerick,  in  the  room  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Dickson. 

Mr.  Edward  O’Connor,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  editor  of 
the  Dublin  Evening  Packet,  expired  suddenly,  at  his  residence,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last. 


Foreign  accounts  in  the  papers  of  this  morning  raise  a  slight  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  temporary  arrangement  of  the  German  difficulties  made  at  War¬ 
saw  will  be  carried  out  with  perfect  smoothness. 

Berlin  correspondence  of  the  5th  and  6th  instant  informs  the  Times  of 
“  the  important  fact,  that  at  a  Council  held  at  noon  on  the  same  day,  the 
Cabinet  decided  on  issuing  the  order  it  negatived  when  proposed  by  M. 
Von  Radowitz,  for  placing  on  a  war  footing  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  calling  out  the  Landwehr.  The  cause  of  this  order  is  stated  to 
be  the  fact,  that  Prussia  has  been  called  on  by  Austria,  in  the  name  of  the 
Confederation,  to  withdraw'  her  troops  from  Hesse.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  writes,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  instant — “  It  is  reported  this  evening,  that  M.  do  Radowitz  has 
been  sent  for  to  resume  office.  The  greatest  excitement  is  said  to  prevail 
at  Sans  Souci,  where  the  cry  is  for  open  war — no  matter  what  the  means 
or  end.” 

Letters  from  Ilcsse-Cassel,  to  the  4th  instant,  state  that  the  Prussian 
General  Von  dcr  Grdben  has  issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he  states 
“that  he  wishes  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  three  divisions  in  Hesse  and  on 
its  frontiers  before  he  accepts  a  battle  from  the  Bavarians ;  but  that  if 
any  of  his  divisions  were  attacked  they  ought  to  act  independently,  and 
repulse  the  enemy.”  One  of  the  letters  from  Berlin,  above  referred  to, 
states  that  a  collision  has  actually  occurred  in  Cassel.  “  The  General 
commanding  the  Prussians  desired  that  the  stream  [near  Fulda]  should 
serve  as  a  demarcation-line  between  the  two  opposing  corps ;  but  the 
Bavarians  declined,  saying  that  they  knew  of  no  other  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  Confederation ;  and,  adding  action  to  the  word, 
pushed  on.  Whereupon  the  Prussians  opened  their  fire,  and  the  Bava- 
ians  withdrew  to  the  opposite  bank,” 


The  Moniteur  of  yesterday  decrees  the  dissolution  of  the  it 
napartist  society  of  the  Tenth  December ;  perhaps  the  most,  nfi 
homage  to  the  Moderate  party  yet  made  by  President  Bona^Sftj'TT"1"*^ 
A  letter  from  Constantinople,  dated  the  23d  October, 

Capital!  Pacha’s  line-of-battle  ship  blew  up  in  the  arsenal  this  morning, 
killing  upwards  of  1000  people  who  were  on  board.  She  had  only  ar¬ 
rived  from  a  cruise  two  days  since,  and  was  landing  her  powder.” 


At  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  yesterday,  Elizabeth  Burke,  living  at  a 
public-house  in  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market,  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  herself.  She  took  laudanum  on  Thursday  evening,  and  was  found  on 
her  bed,  by  her  landlord,  seemingly  dying;  but  medical  aid  was  promptly 
obtained,  and  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  she  w'as  recovered.  In  her 
room  a  Policeman  found  a  little  boy  twelve  months  old,  and  an  infant  three 
weeks  old.  The  poor  woman  declared  she  wished  to  die  because  her  hus¬ 
band  had  compelled  her  to  change  her  religion.  She  was  brought  up  a  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  lie  was  a  Catholic.  He  threatened  to  desert  her  and  the  children 
if  she  did  not  adopt  his  religion ;  and  he  compelled  her  to  go  three  times  to 
his  priest,  and  attend  his  chapel;  “this  made  her  so  wretched,  that, 
without  wishing  to  harm  her  children,  she  was  resolved  to  leave  the  world.” 
Dr.  Beale,  of  King’s  College  Hospital,  whither  she  was  first  removed,  sent  a 
certificate  that  she  was  still  in  a  “very  weak  and  desponding  con¬ 
dition,  and  must  be  narrowly  watched,  or  she  would  probably  repeat 
the  attempt  to  commit  suicide.”  A  married  sister  of  her  husband 
confirmed  the  statement  that  the  husband  had  tried  to  force  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  on  his  wife.  The  husband  was  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Jardine,  the  Magistrate,  and  came :  he  looked  under  twenty-one :  he 
did  not  deny  his  endeavours  to  proselytize  his  wife,  but  told  the  Magistrate 
that  he  thought  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  the  best  for  her.  Mr.  Jardine 
lectured  him  on  the  impropriety  of  enforcing  upon  his  wife  a  faith  which 
she  could  not  conscientiously  adopt.  The  young  woman  was  remanded  in 
custody  for  a  week,  “  in  order  that  she  might  regain  her  strength  and  peace 
of  mind.”  She  was  removed  crying  bitterly. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

Although  the  English  F uuds  close  this  afternoon  within  J  of  the  closing 
prices  of  last  week,  the  market  has  been  firmer,  and  an  advance  of  4  per  cent 
lotatiou  was  at  one  period  realized.  The  fluctuation  of 


from  the  lowest  quotation 


to  97 


and  the  closing  quotation  this  afternoon  is  97;,  $  both  for  Money  and  Account. 
The  intelligence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  difference  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  upon  the  subject  of  Ilesse-Cassel  was  known  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  the  highest  quotation  was  reached.  The  firmness  thus  imparted  to  tho 
market  did  not,  however,  long  continue  ;  and  the  price  has  fallen  back  again 
as  already  stated.  The  settlement  of  the  Consol  Account  is  fixed  for  Tuesday 
next,  tho  12th  instant ;  and  the  decline  of  the  last  two  days  may  be  in 
some  degree  attributed  to  the  minor  class  of  speculators  bringing  then- 
stock  to  market.  The  Continental  exchanges  continue  to  decline  ;  the  rates 
and  upon  Amsterdam  and  Paris  being  lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  decline  in  tho  value  of  gold 
at  Paris.  Ordinarily  this  metal  is  at  a  premium  there  ;  but  at  present  it  is 
so  plentiful  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize  more  than  par  for  any  largo 
amount.  The  extreme  plenty  which  this  state  of  things  betokens  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  change  from  gold  to  silver  in  the  circulating  medium  in 
Holland.  The  gold  which  had  served  for  the  currency  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  has  become  useless  there  except  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  has 
consequently  been  exported  to  France,  where  its  presence  has  produced  the 
effect  noticed.  Silver  has  become  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  higher  now  than  it 
has  been  since  1820  ;  and  the  demand  for  it  must  continue,  as  almost  the 
entire  metallic  circulation  of  the  Continent  is  now  a  silver  currency. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  not  been  important.  The 
Mexican  mail  has  been  anxiously  expected  by  those  interested  in  the  Stock 
of  the  republic  :  though  nominally  due  on  the  5th,  it  was  not  expected  till 
the  7th,  but  up  to  the  usual  time  of  closing  business  no  intelligence  of  its 
arrival  has  been  received.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  transactions  in 
Mexican  Stock  have  been  unimportant.  Indeed,  the  same  remark  may  apply 
to  almost  every  description  of  Foreign  Stock.  Some  transactions  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  Russian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent  Stock,  at  an  advance  of  about 
J  per  cent ;  the  market  being  firm  in  consequence  of  a  foreign  demand. 
The  Peninsular  Securities  are  without  variation,  and  scarcely  any  business 
has  occurred  in  them.  The  South  American  are  lower,  without  any  trans¬ 
actions  of  importance. 

The  Railway  Shares  are  generally  lower ;  the  decline  in  the  principal 
shares  being  about  1/.  as  compared  with  our  last  prices.  In  some  cases  the 
depression  has  been  greater,  but  markets  became  firmer  in  the  course  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  today. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  reported  collision  between  tho  Prussian  and  Bavarian  troops  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  market.  The  first  price  of  Consols 
was  96|,  a  decline  of  \  per  cent  from  the  closing  quotation  of  yesterday  ; 
and  after  fluctuating  between  buyers  and  sellers  at  97,  the  price  is  now  96J 
97.  There  is  scarcely  any  change  or  business  of  importance  in  the  Foreign 
Market,  where  prices  are  nominally  rather  lower.  The  following  are  the 
only  Railway  transactions  recorded — Great  North  of  England,  5  per  cent 
Preference,  12 ;  Great  Western,  69  j  ;  North  Staffordshire,  7  j  ;  South-eastern, 
19|  I ;  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  16| ;  York  and  North  Midland,  22 

Danish  3  per  Cents .  75  77 

Dutch  2^  per  Cents .  57^  8 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  SS.j  9 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  184G  . . .  31^  2 

Peruvian  G  per  Cents .  79  80 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  3 3 J,  4) 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  87  9 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  11 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  181 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  39, 

Venezuela .  32  3 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  90$  7 

Ditto  for  Account .  96|  7 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  96^  f 

3f  per  Cents .  98  )■ 

Long  Annuities  .  7f  13-16 

Bank  Stock  . .  212  214 

Exchequer  Bills .  67  70  pm. 

India  Stock . . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  89  91 

Belgian  4  (  per  Cents .  88  90 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  104 


Danish  5  per  Cunts .  99  101 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
An  Account,  pursuant  to  tlic  Act  7th  and  Stli  Victoria, 


Saturday,  the  2d  day  of  Nov.  185U. 


ap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued  . 


..  £29,421,840 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities  .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,379,173 

Silver  Bullion .  45,667 


Proprietors'  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,111,393 

Public  Deposits” .  G,594,381 

Other  Deposits .  9,932,226 

Seven  Duy  and  other  Bills .  1,379,907 


£29,424,840  I  £29,424,840 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity  1  £14,228,901 

Other  Securities. . . 11,038,486 

Notes  .  9,703,145 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  600,37 5 


£35,570,907 


£35,570,907 


Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks, Commissioners ofNational  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts- 
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€butns  nitfr  Blttsir. 

•  'When  a  dramatic  work  comes  forward  with  all  the  pretension  of  be¬ 
longing  to y  the  highest  class  of  production,  one  has  a  right  to  be  fas¬ 
tidious.  With  a  piece  simply  intended  to  amuse,  or  a  melodrame  simply 
intended  to  startle,  the  auditor  will  naturally  be  satisfied  with  a  super¬ 
ficial  glance  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been  amused,  or  that  he  has 
been  startled,  he  has  no  rational  cause  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Marston’s  new  play,  Philip  of  France  and  Marie  dc  Meranie,  pro¬ 
duced  this  week  at  the  Olympic,  awakens  our  sense  of  fastidiousness.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  put  it  under  any  one  of  the  categories  of  dramatic 
interest.  Is  it  a  “history,”  such  as  we  find  in  the  Elizabethan  se¬ 
ries  of  plays — an  attempt  to  comprise  the  leading  portions  of  a  reign 
in  five  acts,  short  for  that  purpose  ? — Certainly  not.  Is  it  a  tragedy, 
written  after  an  “  idea,”  in  the  sense  of  the  German  critics  ?  does 
it  present  an  important  collision  ? — Certainly  not.  Philip  Augustus 
dislikes  his  second  wife,  gets  divorced  from  her,  and  marries  a 
third  ;  the  Church  thunders  ;  Philip  submits  ;  and  as  his  beloved  Marie 
dies  of  a  broken  heart,  he  asks  himself  “  Is  this  fame  ?  ”  The  party  who 
is  intended  to  awaken  our  interest  seems  to  us  placed  in  a  position  not 
very  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  When  encroaching  prelates  are  on  one 
side  and”  stout-hearted  princes  on  the  other,  the  sympathies  ot  the  unpre¬ 
judiced  are  usually  with  the  latter ;  most  people  like  the  Hohenstauffen 
Emperors  better  than  the  Innocents  and  the  Clements.  But  in  this  story 
of  Philip  and  his  faux  pas,  the  Church  is,  for  a  wonder,  so  decidedly  in 
the  right,  that  Hobbes  himself  would  shrink  from  sympathy  with  the 
State.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  popular  conversation  turns  so  much  on 
Papal  aggression,  the  tirades  uttered  by  the  Monarch  against  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  are  applauded  with  vehemence ;  but  after  all,  the  applauders, 
when  they  reflect  that  poor  uninteresting  Queen  Ingelburge  is  a  very  ill- 
used  woman,  and  that  Philip  is  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  state  and 
everything  else  to  a  boyish  passion,  (being  withal  no  boy,)  they  surely 
must  wish  that  their  client  had  come  with  cleaner  hands  into  court.  As 
for  any  interest  on  the  other  side,  that  is  not  attempted  ;  for  while 
Marie  is  elaborated  to  the  utmost,  Queen  Ingelburge  and  the  ecclesiastics 
who  advocate  her  cause  arc  endowed  with  the  veriest  minimum  of  dra¬ 
matic  significance.  Thus,  a  well- wrought  collision  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  authorities  is  out  of  the  question.  Is  there  one  between 
the  passions  of  the  private  individual  and  the  duties  of  the  high  office  he 
fills  ? — This  there  is ;  but  it  is  not  fully  worked  out.  The  private  inclina¬ 
tions  are  alone  made  interesting ;  the  duties  of  office  are  a  mere  incon¬ 
venience  ;  and  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  those  trite  sentiments, 
so  often  put  into  the  mouths  of  royal  personages  who  long  to  be  peasants. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Boileau,  most  non-amative  of  poetic  pre¬ 
ceptors,  who,  speaking  of  love  in  a  tragedy,  says, 

“Et  que  1’ amour,  souvent  de  remords  combattu 
Parvisse  une  foiblesse,  et  non  une  vertu,” 
we  must  hint  that  it.  is  scarcely  fair  to  an  epoch-making  king  like  Philip 
Augustus,  to  select  him  for  a  purpose  which  any  humble  individual 
would  have  answered  as  well,  merely  because  a  life  of  steady  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  policy  was  specked  with  one  little  weakness.  The  Philip  of 
the  play  is  indeed  the  representation  of  a  slight  historical  incident ;  but 
he  is  no  representation  of  the  whole  man  whose  name  he  bears — he  is  not 
typical.  Lastly,  is  the  play  one  that,  like  The  Wife's  Secret ,  interests 
by  the  development  of  the  story? — Not  at  all;  it  is  utterly  devoid  of 
that  well-arranged  complexity  by  which  a  dramatist,  without  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  his  art,  can  attract  by  means  which  he  has  in  common  with 
the  romance- writer. 

The  fact  is,  Philip  of  France  is  an  elegantly-written  poem,  with  pas¬ 
sages  of  much  beauty,  and  here  and  there  a  strong  dramatic  situation ; 
worked  with  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  effect,  but,  like  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  calling  attention  as  much  to  the  general  level  as  to  its 
own  prominence.  Marie  de  Meranie — a  being  full  of  love  and  devotion, 
whose  sole  mission  is  to  suffer,  and  who  is  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of 
the  contending  parties — makes  an  effective  part  for  Miss  Helen  Faucit ; 
who,  after  an  absence  of  three  year's,  comes  back  with  all  her  intelligence 
and  her  force — and,  we  fear,  with  a  little  more  of  her  old  mannerism. 
Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke,  who  plays  Philip ,  is  good  by  starts,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  in  his  favour. 


Mr.  Macready  goes  on  prosperously  at  the  Haymarket :  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Lear ,  his  best  Shaksperian  character,  and  in  Biclielieu  and 
W erner,  two  of  his  own  peculiar  creations.  Highly  interesting  has  been 
the  progress  at  this  theatre  of  Mr.  Davenport,  who  has  been  the  juvenile 
assistant  to  the  weightier  business  of  Mr.  Macready.  His  TJlric  in 
Werner ,  with  all  its  vicious  haughtiness  and  insolent  defiance,  is,  in  its 
way,  a  highly-finished  specimen  of  acting.  If  Mr.  Davenport  will  ad¬ 
here  to  his  line,  and  not  be  lured  out  of  it  by  ambitious  dreams,  he  may 
easily  secure  the  position  of  being  the  first  juvenile  tragedian  of  his  day. 

The  choir  of  the  Berlin  Chapel  Royal  continues  to  be  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  at  the  National  Concerts.  Their  performances  have  made  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  attendance  during  the  week,  in  every  part  of  the 
house.  They  have  agreeably  relieved  the  severity  of  their  solemn  but 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  music  by  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  a  lighter 
and  more  popular  cast — German  Lieder,  and  harmonized  British  national 
airs,  among  which  “  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  and  “  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer  ”  were  especially  welcome. 

Wo  are  glad  to  perceive  signs  of  increasing  variety  in  these  concerts. 
Macfarren’s  serenata,  “  The  Sleeper  Awakened,”  is  promised  for  Wed¬ 
nesday  next.  Tonight  there  is  to  be  a  “  Hunting  Chorus  ”  by  Balfe; 
and  a  new  symphony  by  Taubert,  a  composer  of  some  note  in  Germany. 
Edward  Loder’s  serenata,  “  Telemachus,”  is  said  to  bo  on  the  eve  of 
production  ;  and  Moliquc  is  engaged  in  writing  a  new  symphony  for  the 
concerts.  These  are  signs  of  active  management. 

M.  Jullien  has  begun  his  brief  campaign,  of  only  a  month’s  duration,  as 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  to  pass  into  Mr.  Anderson’s  hands  at  Christmas. 
The  masked  ball  on  Thursday,  and  the  promenade  concert  last  night, 
drew  vast  crowds,  and  went  off  very  successfully.  The  concert  had  no 
new  feature,  but  it  was  capitally  got  up,  and  perfectly  calculated  to  please 
a  large  miscellaneous  audience.  Its  chief  attraction  was  the  musique  de 
danse,  played  with  a  fire  and  brilliancy  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  “  classical  ”  music — short  movements  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  and  Mendelssohn,  besides  an  overture  or  two ;  and  Jetty  Treffz  de¬ 
lighted  learned  and  unlearned  by  her  captivating  ballad- singing. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  not  a  man  from  whom  we  had  reason 
to  look  for  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  speculative  per¬ 
plexities  of  religious  thinkers.  Able  and  indefatigable  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office,  he  is  neither  a  great 
orator,  a  learned  theologian,  nor  a  profound  philosopher,  hut  simply 
an  active  and  clear-headed  man  of  business,  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  faculty  for  getting  through  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
official  work  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Highly  as  such 
qualities  are  to  be  valued,  and  sure  as  they  are  of  being  re¬ 
warded  with  professional  success,  they  furnish  no  guarantee  of 
power  to  aid  in  guiding  a  nation  through  that  perilous  transition 
period  of  its  history,  when,  having  outgrown  those  religious 
forms  and  institutions  which  took  their  shape  from  the  wants 
and  knowledge  of  the  past,  it  imperatively  demands  that  they 
should  assimilate  themselves  to  the  science  and  moral  culture  of 
the  present,  and  prove  the  eternal  truth  of  the  principles  they  en¬ 
shrine,  by  revealing  beneath  decay  the  new  and  more  perfect 
forms  in  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  is  henceforth  to 
manifest  itself.  LVe  looked  therefore  for  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
charge  with  feelings  of  the  same  kind  with  which  we  expect  a  royal 
speech  or  a  diplomatic  correspondence ;  not  as  likely  to  sway  the 
intellect  of  men  by  bold  conceptions  and  profound  reasoning,  or  to 
melt  their  hearts  by  the  fervour  of  its  piety  and  the  largeness  of 
its  charity,  but  as  indicating  the  practical  course  which  a  power  in 
the  State  would  recommend  in  a  critical  position  of  affairs.  And  as 
such  this  pastoral  address  is  full  of  matter  for  comment ;  for  a 
power  in  the  State  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  undoubtedly  is, 
even  in  these  days ;  and  if  he  could  throw  into  the  scales  of  the 
coming  conflict  nothing  but  his  mitre  and  his  crosier,  they  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  giving  earnest  heed  to  the  words  of  advice 
which  have  fallen  from  his  lips. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  Bishop  through  that  unduly 
expanded  portion  of  his  discourse  which  he  devotes  to  the  vexed 
question  of  Baptismal  Regeneration :  indeed,  we  regret  that  after 
his  opinion  as  a  judge  had  been  overruled,  he  should  have  deemed 
it  seemlv  to  carry  his  appeal  ad populum,  and  so  do  his  best  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  smouldering  embers  of  theological  strife,  in  presence  of 
the  common  foe,  and  threatened,  as  he  says,  in  front  and  rear. 
But  one  point  we  must  advert  to  as  brought  out  by  the  Bishop 
more  clearly  than  usual — that  the  whole  controversy  is  more  one 
of  phrase  than  fact ;  for  while  the  Church  asserts  regeneration  to 
be  the  unconditional  effect  of  baptism,  she  nowhere  defines  whatrege- 
neration  means ;  and  the  Bishop  himself,  in  his  attempt  at  definition, 
only  substitutes  a  series  of  figurative  phrases  for  one  figurative 
word  ;  while  in  distinguishing  between  the  “  opus  operatum  ”  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  sacramental  grace  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  fails  to  perceive  that  the  fatal  error  of  the  Bomanist 
theory  is  not  that  it  makes  a  mj'stical  virtue  inherent  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  elements  of  the  sacrament,  but  that  it  makes  a  ceremonial 
performance  the  constant  and  necessary  condition  of  a  spiritual  ef¬ 
fect — a  mechanical  means  indissolubly  connected  with  a  moral  end  : 
a  notion  which  seems  not  only  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  our  philosophy,  but  subversive,  if  logically  followed  out, 
of  true  morality  and  religion.  Could  not  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  on  this  subject  be  obtained,  by  comparing  such  children  as 
have  been  baptized  with  those  who,  under  circumstances  exactly 
similar  in  all  other  respects,  have  not,  from  the  peculiar  religious 
belief  of  their  parents,  been  subjected  to  this  ordinance  P  The 
differentia  of  these  two  classes  will  be  the  fact  couched  in  the 
phrase  “  baptismal  regeneration.” 

We  trust  the  London  clergy  will  see  more  ground  for  consolation 
than  we  can  perceive  in  the  Bishop’s  notable  discovery,  that  the 
Privy  Council  managed  to  “overlook”  the  real  deadly  heresy  in 
Mr.  Gorham’s  answers,  and  only  sanctioned  by  their  judgment 
certain  allowable  eccentricities  of  doctrine.  We  confess  that  to  us 
this  hair-splitting  savour’s  of  nisi-prius  astuteness  rather  than  of 
real  intellectual  subtilty.  At  any  rate,  it  is  by  no  dodge  of  that 
sort  that  a  Prelate  of  the  Church  ought  to  seek  to  defend  the 
truth,  which  he  deems  assailed  by  a  judgment  almost  avowedly- 
based  upon  considerations  of  expediency;  but  rather,  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  by  such  interpretation  of  the  dogmatic  articles  as  may  remove 
from  the  minds  of  men  the  misconceptions  which  have  caused  so 
many  to  find  them  an  offence  to  their  reason  and  conscience ;  and  if 
that  be  impossible,  by  labouring  to  restore  to  the  Church  in  fact 
the  power  she  possesses  in  theory,  of  “  deliberating  ”  in  Convoca¬ 
tion  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  We  presume  that  in 
his  recommendation  of  this  latter  course  the  Bishop  is  sincere  ;  but 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  encourage  the  suspicion  that  he  means 
by  it  little  or  nothing,  by  intimating  that  such  deliberation 
should  be  by  no  means  applied  to  the  Liturgy,  for  that  the 
result  would  be  an  attempt  to  eliminate  all  its  “  characteristic 
excellence.”  It  is  not  probable  that  a  Synod  once  invested 
with  legislative  powers  would  submit  to  have  them  limited 
to  mere  interpretation  of  formularies,  though  even  that 
would  give  them  tolerably  large  scope ;  much  less  to  the 
passing  of  ecclesiastical  police  acts  for  the  better  restraining  and 
punishing  refractory  members  of  the  inferior  order  of  clergy.  This 
is  the  very  argument  of  those  who  oppose  the  restoration  of  the 
powers  of  Convocation,  and  also  the  very  reason  why  so  many  of- 
the  most  religious  and  reflecting  men  in  England  look  to  such 
restoration  as  the  one  means  of  bringing  back  the  Church  to  her 
popularity  and  efficiency-.  The  exact  thing  wunted  is,  to  apply  the 
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living  heart  and  intellect  and  learning  of  the  age  to  just  those 
points  whose  discussion  the  Bishop  deprecates.  This  is  the  old 
story  of  “  the  altar  candles  ”  again :  we  may  place  the  candles 
there  if  we  will,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  light  them  ;  we  may 
have  Convocation  if  we  please,  but  make  a  real  use  of  it — God 
forbid !  the  Bishop  knows  too  well  the  value  of  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  It  is,  however,  something  to  find  a  Bishop  calling  for  a 
Convocation  ;  something  still  better  to  hear  him  say,  “  Ii  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Church  should  not  be  represented  by  a 
body  consisting  of  lay  as  well  as  clerical  members.”  We  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  question  about  it  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Episcopal  bench  and  the  palings  of  a  few  country  parsonages. 
Still,  though  hinted  hypothetically,  it  is  a  wise  and  a  liberal  hint ; 
and  we  think  the  address  would  have  been  worth  delivering  if 
only  for  this  sentence. 

It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  find  that  the  Bishop  at  last  begins  to 
appreciate  the  Popish  pantomime  which  has  been  long  enacting  in 
many  of  the  Metropolitan  churches.  Bitter,  we  should  think, 
must  have  been  the  self-reproach  of  some  of  the  clergy  then  pre¬ 
sent,  to  whom  the  Bishop  alluded  as  having  “  imitated,  as  nearly 
as  it  was  possible  to  imitate  without  a  positive  infringement  of  the 
law,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Borne  ;  and  as 
having  insinuated,  without  openly  asserting,  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  errors  which  our  own  Beformed  Church  has  re¬ 
nounced  and  condemned,  and  as  thereby  paving  the  way  for 
the  recent  lamentable  secessions.”  Nothing  could  be  more  true 
or  more  deserved  than  this  ;  only  it  would  have  been  also  true, 
just,  and  graceful,  if  the  Bight  Beverend  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
while  reproving  his  clergy  for  their  fault,  had  in  godly  penitence 
and  Christian  humility  confessed  and  deplored  his  own  share  in  that 
fault.  More  lustre  would  have  been  shed  upon  the  Episcopal  throne 
of  St.  Paul’s  than  by  all  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  logic,  with 
which  some  of  our  enraptured  contemporaries  have  recently 
adorned  it. 

Nor,  while  rebuking  the  burlesque  Catholicity  of  semi-Boman- 
ists  who  have  retained  their  ministerial  office  in  oie  Church,  does 
he  forget  to  apply  the  lash  right  heartily  to  those  weak-minded  and 
inconsistent  persons  who,  because  the  Church  of  their  baptism  as¬ 
serted  with  some  degree  of  vagueness  one  Catholic  dogma,  have 
rushed  blindfold  into  a  church  which  not  only  demands  implicit 
belief  in  a  host  of  dogmas  neither  Catholic  nor  Scriptural,  but 
claims  the  right  to  forge  new  articles  of  faith  at  its  pleasure,  and 
make  them,  under  penalty  of  damnation,  binding  on  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  its  enslaved  devotees. 

Passing  on  by  a  natural  transition,  the  Bishop,  in  words  which 
will  carry  more  weight  from  their  exemplary  calmness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  exaggeration,  characterizes  the  recent  aggression  of  the 
Pope  “  as  an  assertion  on  his  part  of  a  right  to  do  that  which  the 
laws  of  England  have  forbidden  ” — “as  a  measure  against  which 
not  only  the  Church  but  the  Government  of  this  country  is  bound 
emphatically  to  protest.”  At  the  same  time,  he  reiterates  the  con¬ 
viction  expressed  in  his  answer  to  the  Westminster  clergy,  “  that 
the  very  boldness  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  and  his  agents  will  prevent  their  success”  ;  and  goes  on  to 
say,  “  that  Popery  cannot  long  maintain  its  hold  of  a  well- 
educated  people  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.” 
Heartily  do  we  wish  these  sentences  may  go  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  their  own  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence  heightened  by  the  sanction  of  episcopal  authority.  This 
momentary  alarm  will  indeed  prove  a  blessing,  if  it  waken  in 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community  a  sense  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  if  only  for  self-preservation,  of  a  national  education. 
Among  other  good  effects,  it  will,  we  trust,  disarm  mischievous  and 
hot-brained  fanatics  from  availing  themselves  of  the  class  jealousies 
of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Government  in  their  really  honest  desire  to  spread  knowledge 
through  the  land.  Against  the  political  aggression  of  an  Italian 
prince  it  may  be  proper  to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  the  revival  of 
old  or  the  enactment  of  new  statutes,  by  which  it  may  be  made  a 
punishable  offence  to  use  in  this  country  titles  derived  from  Eng¬ 
lish  territory  and  conferred  by  a  foreign  potentate ;  but  against 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a  mere  imbecile  imper¬ 
tinence — against  the  spread  of  slavish  corrupting  superstition 
among  our  people,  we  must  not  look  to  Parliament  to  aid  us.  Be- 
pressive  laws  can  only  check  for  a  time  the  manifestations,  not  the 
real  progress  of  the  disease  :  that  can  be  effected  only  by  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  minds  and  improving  the  material  condition  of  our  poorer 
classes.  And  that  the  people  may  prize  education,  knowledge  and 
self-restraint  must  be  allowed  to  open  for  their  possessors  a  career 
of  honour  and  success ;  places  of  dignity  and  influence  must  be 
filled  by  the  bees  and  not  the  drones  of  society.  Especially  those 
who  have  the  disposal  of  Church  patronage  should  look  to  it,  that 
in  the  face  of  a  system  which  has  always  been  eminent  for  the 
skill  with  which  it  has  selected  its  best  men  for  its  highest  posts, 
they  do  not  give  way  to  that  spirit  of  faction  and  nepotism  which 
has  done  more  to  ruin  the  reputation  and  sap  the  usefulness  of  the 
Church  of  England  than  all  the  abuse  and  opposition  of  its  ene¬ 
mies  or  the  desertion  of  its  apostate  children. 

But  the  Bishop  holds,  that  “  from  the  theology  of  Germany, 
grafted  upon  or  grown  out  of  the  idealism  of  the  German  philoso¬ 
phers,  we  have  more  to  fear  than  from  that  of  Borne.”  Particu¬ 
larly  he  anticipates  danger  from  those  “  who  think  they  may  deny 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Church  understands  it, 
without  calling  in  question  the  historical  evidences  of  Christian¬ 
ity  ” — who  wish  to  “  cast  off  what  they  term  a  superstitious  re¬ 
verence  fur  the  text  of  the  Bible.”  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  means 
something,  and  is  the  Bishop's  honest  conviction ;  but  taken 


strictly,  it  is  so  sweeping  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  Bishop  in¬ 
tends  it  to  be  so  taken ;  and  as  no  qualification  is  hinted,  it  re¬ 
mains  so  indeterminate  that  every  man  will  give  it  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  it  is  consequently  useless  as  a  direction  or  a  beacon. 
Moreover,  he  should  be  careful  of  using  language  which 
the  bigots  of  both  High  and  Low  Church,  who  turn  inspii'a- 
tion  into  dictation,  will  quote,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  office,  as  denouncing  not  more  the  foreign  phantoms — who 
are  to  him,  we  suspect,  mere  nominis  umbra — than  the  physical 
conclusions  of  Canon  Sedgwick  and  Dean  Buckland,  the  philologi¬ 
cal  and  historical  criticism  of  Arnold,  the  vital  Christianity  and 
profound  learning  of  Professor  Maurice  and  Archdeacon  Hare.  It 
is  with  these  and  other  distinguished  ornaments  of  his  own  Church 
that  he  is  at  issue  ;  and  if  he  wished  fairly  to  discuss  the  question, 
why  did  he  not  declare  what  the  Church  holds  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  P  Does  it  assert  infallible  accuracy  of  histo¬ 
rical  detail  ?  Does  it  hold  the  logical  processes  of  Paul  and  John 
to  be  articles  of  faith  ?  Does  it  claim  implicit  belief  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  notions  of  the  Jews,  and  for  that  floating  body  of  national  tra¬ 
dition  which  formed  a  supplement  to  the  records  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  is  continually  turning  up  in  the  New  P  Above  all,  does 
it  hold  that  two  contradictory  facts  may  both  be  true  ?  or,  what  is 
more  immoral  still,  that  where  such  facts  are  found,  we  are  bound 
to  invent  some  hypothetical  fiction  which  will  remove  the  contra¬ 
diction?  What  a  miserable  farce  it  is  for  a  man  in  Bishop 
Blomfield’s  position  thus  cavalierly  to  touch  a  topic  of  perhaps  more 
pressing  importance  than  any  other  to  the  future  of  the  Church ! 
We  protest,  too,  against  this  most  immoral  practice,  so  common  in 
England  amongst  religious  people,  of  uttering  vague  and  vitupe¬ 
rative  rhodomontades  against  German  writers,  of  whom  they  gene¬ 
rally  know  nothing,  not  even  the  language  they  write  in ;  and  we 
take  leave  to  tell  Bishop  Blomfield,  that  if  fifty  years  hence  there 
be  a  bishop  and  a  church  in  England,  it  will  in  no  slight  degree  be 
owing  to  the  deep  spiritual  life  which  these  German  philosophers 
have  aroused  and  nourished  in  the  European  mind.  Eor  the 
“  Church  of  the  Euture  ”  the  Inspiration  question  is  as  momentous 
as  the  “  Condition- of-England  question  ”  for  the  State  of  the  Eu¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  unless  our  country 
bestir  herself,  Germany  will  have  left  little  for  our  much-expected 
synodical  action  to  complete. 

Such  are  the  main  topics  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  charge ;  but,, 
long-  as  this  paper  already  is,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  a 
reference  to  other  questions  of  great  interest  upon  which  the  Bishop 
has  touched.  The  exhortations  to  avoid  polemics,  and  attend  more 
zealously  to  the  plain  everyday  duties  of  a  clergyman’s  office,  are 
well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Eor,  after  all,  upon  these,  much  more  than  upon  vexed 
questions  of  dogma  or  schemes  of  mechanical  organization,  does  the 
efficiency  of  a  church  depend.  Christianity,  be  it  remembered,  is 
not  a  series  of  propositions  nor  a  system  of  opinions,  but  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  divine  guide  and  teacher,  educating  humanity,  and  ever 
drawing  all  men  to  Himself.  To  make  Him  known — to  make  all 
men  free  in  the  knowledge  of  Him — this  is  the  high  privilege  of 
the  ministers  of  his  Church;  and  they  then  best  fulfil  their 
mission,  when,  leaving  subtile  disputes  and  abstruse  speculation, 
they  follow  their  Divine  Master  in  his  life  of  loye  in  action  and 
patience  in  suffering. 


LAND  IN  IBELAND. 


Ibelaxd  is  passing  through  a  regenerative  process.  She  is  be¬ 
coming-  Young  Ireland  indeed  :  she  is  dipped  in  the  caldron,  and 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Commissioners,  in  passing  her  entirely 
through  their  hands,  will  endue  her  with  a  new  existence.  It  is 
said  that  at  least  half  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  is  already  in 
the  clutches  of  the  Commission,  within  the  first  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  struggle  is  still  onward — all  are  seeking  to  share  the 
benefit  of  this  new  Bethesda.  Land  must  for  along  time  to  come 
be  the  great  wealth  of  the  sister  kingdom;  but  until  recently 
it  has  been  of  little  use,  and  not  unfrequently  worse  than 
useless.  An  Irish  landlord  has  been  another  name  for  an  idle 
spendthrift :  mention  an  Irish  tenant,  and  by  an  infallible  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  up  rises  a  picture  of  a  distress  for  rent  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  moonlight  flitting  and  a  carrying  off  the  crop.  Land 
seemed  to  be  given  to  Irishmen  to  show  how  useless  it  may  be¬ 
come  ;  to  prove  how  bountiful  is  nature  and  how  ungrateful  is 
man.  The  Court  of  Chancery  reigned  triumphant,  and  refused 
either  to  part  with  her  spoil  or  to  manage  the  property  committed 
to  her  charge  with  ordinary  providence.  All  this  was  indisputable 
only  a  short  year  ago.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  seems 
every  probability  of  an  enormous  change  in  that  respect ;  and  not 
the  least  remarkable  fact  is  the  confidence  already  reposed  in  this 
novel  court  by  all  parties  in  Ireland  interested  in  land,  as  well 
encumbrancers  as  inheritors.  “  It  appears,”  says  Dr.  Hancock, 
in  an  able  paper  on  the  statistics  of  sales  in  this  court,  “  that 
out  of  1003  petitions  filed  in  the  court  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  end  of  June,  no  less  than  155  petitions  were  filed  by  owners 
themselves ;  these  petitions  relating  to  a  rental  of  180,000/.,  subject 
to  encumbrances  amounting  to  2,892,000/.  It  may  be  thought  that 
these  petitions  were  all  filed  before  any  sales  took  place ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  months  during  which  sales  were  going  on,  the- 
number  of  petitions  tiled  by  owners  continued  at  a  large  amount 
far  exceeding  what  it  had  been  first.”  This  new  court,  then,  has 
so  far  practically  superseded  the  Coxu-t  of  Chancery,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  acquired  the  confidence  of  all  persons  interested  in  land. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  as  the  statistics  show  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  Commission  land  has  sold  at  higher  average  rates 
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than  has  been  usual.  Land  has  been  thought  well  sold  in  Ireland 
if  it  brought  twenty  years’  purchase  :  now  it  appears  that  the 
sales  in  the  Commissioner’s  Court  have  averaged  twenty -two  years’ 
purchase  when  the  sale  has  been  of  a  fee-simple  estate.  To  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hancock,  “  first,  where  the  land  itself  is  sold,  it  brings 
twenty-two  years’  purchase  ;  and  secondly,  there  is  a  depreciation  to 
the  extent  of  five  years’  purchase,  with  value  of  complicated  and  pre¬ 
carious  interests  in  land;  a  great  part  of  which  arises  from  the  state  of 
the  law  respecting  those  interests,  and  which  can  he  removed  by 
wise  legislation.  It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to  causes 
•of  depreciation  arising  from  legal  technicalities  ;  because  such 
causes  arise  entirely  from  human  legislation,  and  are  therefore 
within  human  control ;  and  being  removeable  by  the  Legislature 
alone,  for  such  causes  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  are 
responsible.” 

This  remark  brings  us  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  land  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Are,  then,  no  remedial  measures  necessary  here  ?  Cannot 
the  value  of  land  be  raised  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  by  wise 
legislation  P  As  to  this  we  may  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  a 
future  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to 
the  number  of  the  Law  Lleview  for  the  present  month,  where,  in 
an  article  called  “Land  Measures  for  England,”  the  subject  is 
treated  at  length  but  in  a  popular  manner.  We  agree  with  the. 
writer  of  that  article  in  thinking  that  this  is  no  longer  a  mere  con¬ 
veyancing  question  interesting  to  lawyers,  hut  a  question  of  state 
policy  of  the  utmost  importance. 


CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES  IN  THE  BABEL  OF  1851. 

The  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  is  suggestive  of  many  old 
memories.  Its  rapid  progress  sets  one  to  think  of  Aladdin’s 
palace.  Its  material  reminds  us  of  the  palace  of  Pandemonium, 
exhaled  from  Mammon’s  foundry,  the  first  great  smelting-establish¬ 
ment  on  record.  The  finished  state  in  which  its  materials  are 
brought  to  the  ground  reminds  us  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  with  its 
stones  squared  in  their  quarries  and  its  cedar  beams  squared  in 
their  forests.  But  a  glance  forward  to  the  motley  crowds  of 
people  of  all  nations  who  are  to  gather  in  and  around  it,  associates 
the  structure  more  intimately  with  the  tower  of  Babel  than  with 
any  other  erection,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  will  he  as  great  about  the  modern  as  it 
was  about  the  ancient  Babel.  Astonished  cabmen  will  hear  them¬ 
selves  hailed  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Romance  tongues,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  Hindostannee,  or  Chinese.  A  Dutch 
skipper,  asking  his  way  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  own  broad  guttural 
dialect,  will  be  told  in  stately  Spanish  or  mellifluous  Italian  that 
he  is  unintelligible.  Gentlemen  “in  love  at  first  sight”  will  “  pop 
the  question  ”  in  Russ,  and  receive  answers  (favourable  or  other¬ 
wise)  in — it  matters  not  what  language,  for  the  eyes  will  serve  as 
a  glossary  in  such  cases.  Involuntary  exclamations  of  wonder  in 
Chinese  will  he  responded  to  by  sympathetic  hursts  in  the  Ojib- 
heway  tongue.  A  supply  of  Bowrings  will  ho  needed  to  act  as 
shopmen  and  tavern-waiters.  Sight-seers  will  walk  about  with 
satchels  full  of  pocket-dictionaries  over  their  shoulders,  like  so  many 
old  clothesmen.  Already  one  of  our  great  morning  papers  is  try¬ 
ing  experiments  in  the  way  of  polyglot  journalism.  Innocent 
foreigners,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  short  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  pick  up  a  little  of  our  language,  will  carry  away  with  them 
a  smattering  it  may  be  of  Icelandic  or  Polish. 

There  will  be  one  important  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  confusion  of  tongues  :  the  old  confusion  produced  angry  squab¬ 
bles  and  dispersion — the  new  will  reunite  the  separated  kinsmen 
in  the  bonds  of  amity.  The  builders  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
do  not,  like  those  of  the  plains  of  Shinar,  aspire  to  raise  a  tower 
whose  summit  shall  reach  to  heaven ;  their  thoughts  are  of  the 
earth  and  earth’s  concerns.  Their  building-  will  not  bring  down 
the  Elohim  in  wrath  among  them,  as  high  towers  attract  the  light¬ 
ning.  The  men  of  the  world’s  old  age  will  meet  with  the  mode¬ 
rate  and  unimpassioned  practical  views  which  beseem  old  age,  and 
harmony,  not  discord,  will  be  the  consequence.  The  building 
of  the  old  and  new  Babel  mark  the  beginning  and  close  of  a 
cycle.  From  the  first  men  hurried  away  in  different  directions,  to 
nurse  in  their  isolation  angry  feelings  towards  each  other,  out 
of  which  grew  the  wars  that  have  for  thousands  of  years  con¬ 
vulsed  the  globe.  To  the  second  come  sadder  and  wiser  men,  bent 
upon  trying  to  understand  each  other ;  a  meeting  which  will  he 
the  harbinger  of  an  sera  of  peace. 

At  least  we  will  hope  so  ;  though  we  cannot  forget  how  often 
well-meaning  people  in  private  life  allow  themselves  to  be  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  of  soldering  up  old  grudges,  start  some 
unlucky  topic  that  leads  to  an  angry  controversy,  and  part  more 
bitter  enemies  than  ever. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICES. 

Some  of  the  German  fabricants  object  to  send  articles  to  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  unless  with  the  prices  affixed ;  considering 
that  from  the  lower  wages  paid  in  Germany  they  will  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  less  cost  of  production.  But  this  would  certainly  be  to 
admit  a  new  element ;  the  competitive  points  settled  in  manufac¬ 
tured  products  being  the  relative  quality  of  the  raw  materials  used, 
with  the  taste,  skill,  and  perfection  of  the  mechanical  workman¬ 
ship.  Market  or  selling  price  does  not  depend  on  these  inherent 
claims ;  it  is  only  a  nominal  or  conventional  expression,  that  may 
be  influenced  by  extrinsic  circumstances— the  prices  of  provisions, 
local  usages  of  trade,  and  fluctuating  relations  between  the  supply 


and  demand  for  labour.  Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  it 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  in  the  Royal  Commission  to  yield  the 
desired  concession;  leaving  it,  however,  optional  in  exliibiters 
generally  to  affix  or  not  the  prices  of  their  articles  ;  and  to  the 
natives  of  Germany  it  might  operate  as .  some  set-off  to  them  for 
the  many  drawbacks  under  which  they  suffer  from  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  guilds  and  other  restrictive  interferences  in  the  exercise  of 
traffic  and  industry  in  that  somewhat  oldfasliioned  country. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour ;  a  free  conference  of  nations,  not  only  for  the  comparative 
juxtaposition  of  material  products,  hut  an  unreserved  interchange 
of  sentiments  on  the  arts,  science,  and  appliances  pertaining  to 
their  skilled  elaboration.  For  the  more  perfect  consummation  of 
these  issues,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  the  display  should  be  as 
varied  and  complete  as  possible  ;  and  with  this  aim,  every  facility 
ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  exhibiters  of  every  state,  and  no  con¬ 
cession  refused  that  does  not  compromise  the  main  design.  In 
this  view,  outweighing  reasons  may  probably  be  xu’ged  in  favour 
of  allowing  the  Germans  to  affix  their  prices,  though  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear  extraneous  to  artistic  merits,  and  savour 
more  of  mere  business.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  obviate 
an  objection,  which  it  has  been  ascertained  is  indulged  in 
by  a  portion  of  the  German  manufacturers ;  and  thereby,  to  that 
extent,  give  wider  scope  to  the  exhibition.  Next,  a  general  label¬ 
ling  of  prices  would  of  itself  be  a  matter  of  great  popular  interest, 
as  well  as  a  source  of  valuable  statistical  information,  from  the 
comparative  light  it  would  throw  on  the  relation  of  wages  and  prices 
in  the  different  competing  countries  :  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  Exhibition  for  the  purpose,  being  both  a  favourable  and  un¬ 
precedented  one,  assuredly  it  ought  not  to  he  suffered  to  pass  un¬ 
improved.  Thirdly,  no  jealousies  or  detriment  either  to  British  or 
Foreign  interests  could  possibly  arise  from  the  exposition  of  prices ; 
since  it  would  be  conclusive  of  nothing — neither  of  intrinsic  value, 
nor  superiority,  nor  even  of  cheapness,  that  depending  wholly  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  material  used  with  the  labour  and 
skill  expended.  Lastly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  England 
is  the  challenging  nation ;  that  she  opens  the  lists  to  all  comers 
for  a  passage  of  skill  at  the  great  industrial  tournament.  In  a  fair 
spirit  of  chivalry,  she  is  bound  to  abstain  from  whatever  has 
the  least  semblance  of  churlishness,  and  concede  whatever  is  just, 
or  even  generous,  to  the  stranger  visiter  who  may  honour  her  with 
his  presence  or  contribution. 

VACANT  PEDESTALS  OF  LONDON. 

“  Nattjee  abhors  a  vacuum,”  according  to  the  Aristotelians.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  define  what  was  meant  by  this  postulate,  or 
what  may  be  the  precise  sensation  of  Nature  from  vacuity  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  emptiness  is  an  offence  both  to  the  moral  and  phy¬ 
sical  sense,  from  the  plain  indication  it  affords  of  the  want  of 
means  or  invention.  Of  this  repellent  deformity  some  of  the  most 
frequented  resorts  of  London  offer  a  striking  example.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  two  main  posterns  of  the  Metropolis — Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  London  Bridge — and  view  the  bareness  of  thp  top  of 
the  entrance-arches  at  the  Park,  and  the  four  massive  columns  of  un¬ 
occupied  granite  at  the  Bridge,  and  say  whether  something  does  not 
seem  wanting ;  whether  there  are  not  unmistakeable  signs  of  in¬ 
completeness,  or  absence  of  national  taste,  resources,  or  contrivance, 
that  has  left  for  so  long  a  term  uncrowned  those  inviting  artistic 
pedestals.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  we  seem  hardly  on  a  par  with 
the  French  capital,  in  which  the  eye  is  seldom  mortified  with  un¬ 
filled  niches  or  platforms,  suggestive  or  testimonial ;  and  the  not 
far  distant  appendant  of  Versailles  forms  a  magnificent  grouping 
inside  and  out  the  palace,  of  commemorative  honours  to  “  all  the 
glories  of  the  nation.”  There  is  a  virtue  in  this  ;  for  public  monu¬ 
ments,  if  just  and  fit,  are  both  instructing  and  stimulating  ;  though 
mute,  they  forcibly  appeal,  and  what  myriads  would  not  be  urged 
and  learn  could  suitable  mountings  be  found  for  the  ever- thronged 
adits  of  the  British  emporium,  now  silent  and  undistinguished ! 

But  how  can  the  needful  metropolitan  desiderata  bo  supplied  ? 
Botli  the  City  and  West-end  are  concerned;  and  whatever  may  be 
selected,  to  be  deserving  of  such  conspicuous  mark,  ought  to  be  of 
the  highest  order  of  excellence — heroic,  intellectual,  commercial, 
or  industrial.  Ought  the  subjects  to  be  symbolical  or  literal, 
classic  or  sacred  P  For  the  vacant  crowns  of  the  triumphal 
arches  triumvirs  would  be  requisite;  and  did  not  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  in  these  worldly  times,  savour  of  the  ludicrous,  it  might 
be  hinted,  why  not  revive  the  old  English  types,  one  for  each 
arch,  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  which  some  half  century 
past  used  to  be  found  pictorially  exhibited,  like  so  many 
family  lares,  in  every  homestead  of  the  kingdom  ?  In  the  senti¬ 
ments  typified  there  is  no  antagonism  ;  they  are  truly  national 
emblems ;  for  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  empire  has  pros¬ 
pered  and  become  famous.  But  the  age,  it  may  be  apprehended,  is 
too  secular,  scientific,  and  material  in  its  directions,  to  admit  of 
their  revival ;  and  creations  more  in  keeping  with  current  impulses, 
and  characteristic  of  the  time,  must  be  sought. 

By  columns  and  statues  ample  tribute  has  been  paid  to  martial 
renown,  and  something  ought  to  be  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
civil  glories  of  the  nation.  For  well  nigh  four  decades  the  country 
has  been  flourishing  by  the  arts  of  peace,  without  any  distinct 
acknowledgment  to  the  chief  authors  of  them :  but  an  opportunity 
offers  for  a  commencement.  Alexander  on  his  deathbed  said, 
“  Let  the  most  worthy  succeed  me  ” ;  and  let  the  most  worthy 
be  raised  at  the  Wellington  corner.  But  who  are  they  ?— Newton 
for  science,  Shakspere  or  Milton  for  poetry,  and  Bacon  for  general 
intellect,  would  probably  command  the  largest  amount  of  suffrages. 
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If  such  be  the  pervading  opinion,  up  with  them,  and,  with  Achilles 
and  the  equestrian  statue,  complete  the  grouping  of  the  Western 
I  entrance. 

In  the  City,  devices  of  a  different  type  and  animus  would  have 
|  to  be  sought.  Commerce,  adventurous  seamanship,  and  coloni- 
|  zation,  have  in  this  division  of  the  capital  been  most  creative, 
i  Perhaps  some  noble  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  Alderman,  might  be 
i  found  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  marble  or  bronze.  At  all  events, 
names  deserving  of  sculptural  honours  need  not  be  wanting,  with 
Adam  Smith,  in  commerce,  unappropriated — Drake,  Cook,  and 
Frobisher,  in  navigation — Penn  and  Baltimore,  in  the  foundation 
of  distant  settlements. 


Xrttrrs  tu  tiff  (Eiiitiir. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  TOTISH  AG  GRESSION. 

5th  November  1850. 

Sir— Let  me  begin  my  letter  by  fairly  stating  that  I  differ  with  much 
that  you  have  written  upon  the  recent  Papal  cutrage.  For  my  part,  I  re¬ 
joice 'that  men  of  all  parties  are  uniting  to  express  their  indignation  at  it ; 
and  I  hope  that  this  act,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  exhibition  at  Thurles, 
and  other  recent  events,  will  open  all  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  yoke  which 
Romo  would  fain  cast  around  our  necks.  I  would  therefore  by  all  means 
protest  against  this  invasion  of  our  national  and  spiritual  liberties  :  I  would 
address  the  Queen ;  and,  if  it  be  thought  expedient,  petition  Parliament  to 
make  the  assumption  of  the  new  titles  unlawful :  1  would  resist  priestly 
domination  in  all  shapes,  whether  openly  displayed  in  the  Itomish  Church  or 
travestied  in  our  own.  But  I  most  heartily  agree  with  your  apprehension, 
that  in  our  fears  for  the  present  we  may  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
With  you,  I  fear  the  rekindling  of  those  unholy  feelings  which  the  last 
twenty  years  have  done  so  much  to  allay — the  revival  of  the  old  “  No 
Popery”  cry  in  all  its  ignorance  and  intolerance.  For  example,  what  do 
vou  think  of  the  following  scene,  which  I  witnessed  last  Sunday  at  a  church 
in  London  ?  After  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  minister  addressed  the  people  on 
the  duty  of  attending  service  on  the  otli  of  November.  I  really  want  words 
to  describe  the  vehemence  of  his  harangue.  “  Let  your  voices  reach  the  Va¬ 
tican” — “  let  the  Abomination  of  Iniquity  tremble” — 11 1  do  not  scruple  to 
tell  you,  that  if  any  one  is  lukewarm  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  so  dearly  fore¬ 
told  in  prophecy ,  he  is  neither  a  vital  Christian  nor  a  loyal  subject.”  Such 
are  a  few  specimens  of  this  extravagant  effusion  ;  which,  be  it  observed, 
was  totally  distinct  from  the  sermon  which  followed  ;  it  was  delivered,  not 
in  the  gown,  but  in  the  surplice — not  from  the  pulpit,  but  (after  the  fashion 
of  denunciations  in  the  Itomish  chapels  of  Ireland)  from  the  altar.  Such, 
too,  were  the  feelings  with  which  a  Christian  minister  thought  it  right  to 
prepare  his  flock  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  communion,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  afterwards  to  administer ! 

In  accordance  with  such  exhibitions,  I  find  that  there  has  been  today  a 
very  general  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  even  in 
churches  where  the  custom  had  happily  dropped.  Now  against  this  obser¬ 
vance  all  real  enemies  of  Rom  anisn  ought  ,to  protest,  because  the  cause  of 
truth  cannot  be  served  by  falsehood  and  want  of  charity.  And  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  5th  of  November  does  rest  on  grounds  both  false  and  uncha¬ 
ritable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  disused,  I  maintain,  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Because,  while  the  service  implies  throughout  that  the  plot  was  gene¬ 
ral  among  the  Romanists,  history  tells  us  that  very  few  of  them  were  privy 
tto  it. 

2.  Because,  even  if  the  conspiracy  had  been  more  extensive  than  it  was, 
the  furious  severity  of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  persecutions  which  provoked 
it,  ought  to  make  us  Protestants  almost  as  ashamed  of  the  whole  story  as  the 
Romanists  themselves. 

3.  Because  this  shame  may  well  be  increased  when  we  remember  the  spirit 
in  which  the  plot  was  avenged — the  treacherous  eavesdropping  by  which 
evidence  was  procured  against  the  accused  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
bullied  and  browbeaten  at  their  trials  ;  the  horrible  tortures,  the  rack,  the 
disembowelling,  which  preceded  their  deaths  ;  and  above  all,  the  wicked 
legislation  by  which  the  discovery  was  followed  up. 

4.  Because,  if  we  are  right  in  keeping  alive  bad  feeling  by  offering 
thanksgivings  for  this  deliverance,  the  Romanists  may  on  their  side,  with 
equal  justice,  institute  a  rival  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  infamous  plot  carried  on  against  them  in  1678,  under  the 
auspices  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  chief  authorities  of  Church 
and  State,  by  means  of  false  witness,  unrighteous  judgment,  and  legalized 
murder,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Titus  Oates  and  William  Bedloe,  the 
former  a  triple  renegade,  the  latter  a  convicted  thief. 

•5.  Because  the  service  itself  is  v'ritten  in  a  spirit  and  in  language  wholly 
alien  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

6.  Because  it  rests  on  no  legitimate  authority.  Unsanctioned  by  Convo¬ 
cation,  it  cannot  be  consistently  used  by  the  High  Church  clergy  ;  un¬ 
authorized  by  Parliament,  its  use  is  quite  opposed  to  the  principles  of  their 
more  Erastian  brethren.  For  although,  according  to  the  law's  of  England, 
there  ought  to  be  service  on  this  day,  yet  this  particular  form  of  prayer  has 
no  other  sanction  than  that  of  an  order  in  Council,  which  cannot  lawfully 
supersede  the  ordinary  morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  the  regular  psalms 
and  lessons  for  the  fifth  day  of  the  month. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  other  dangerous  developments  of  that  spirit 
whereof  the  solemnities  and  puerilities  of  the  5t.h  of  November  are  the  most 
offensive  exhibition.  Feeling,  then,  deeply,  that  unless  the  present  resist¬ 
ance  to  Roman  aggression  is  conducted  in  a  calmer,  wiser,  and  more  reasonable 
way,  the  efforts  of  the  most  moderate  men  will  be  paralyzed  and  the  move¬ 
ment  degenerate  into  mere  fanaticism,  I  would  implore  all  who  care  for  the 
lessons  which  the  last  three  hundred  years  should  have  taught  us — all  who 
love  truth,  justice,  and  Christianity— to  separate  most  clearly  the  true 
grounds  of  opposition  to  Rome  from  the  frantic  violence  which  may  soon 
surround  us  on  every  side. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A  Clergyman, 

Who  has  signed  a  protest  against  the  intrusion 
of  Romish  Bishops. 


THE  TWO  CHUBCHES — “LOOK  AT  HOME.” 

Sir — The  Papal  mind,  if  it  is  subject  in  things  secular  to  the  same  fail¬ 
ings  as  fallible  mortals,  must  surely  derive  satisfaction  from  the  state  of 
confusion  and  alarm  into  which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  thrown  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Bishop  of  Melipotamus 
into  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The  mission  of  Lord  Minto, 
•distasteful  as  it  was  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  is  repaid  by  the  intrusion  of  Dr. 
Wiseman ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  game  of  interference  delighted  in 
by  our  Whig  Ministry  can  be  effectually  played  by  politicians  as  clever  and 
audacious  to  the  full  as  Lord  Palmerston.  If  the  crisis  is  indeed  of  the  im¬ 
portance  attributed  to  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  annoyance  will  be  hailed 
with  delight  all  over  the  Continent,  and  that  our  mischievous  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries  has  deprived  us  of  all  claim  to  sympathy  when  ! 
we  are  in  our  turn  subjected  to  unwarrantable  interference. 


Nor  is  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  champions  of  the  Established  Church 
in  any  way  satisfactory :  the  language  of  the  clergy  whose  speeches  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  before  the  public  seems,  if  clerical,  hardly  Christian.  “  Insult, 
insult,”  is  their  cry  ;  “  the  Pope  has  ventured  to  insult  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  !”  It  is  evidently  felt  as  a  personal  offence,  which  might  conveniently 
be  settled  with  pistols  at  a  distance  of  twelve  paces.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  precedent  set  in  former  times  by  their 
present  foe ;  and,  as  we  are  episcopally  informed,  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
the  secular  arm  to  avenge  the  injured  honour  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
a  stringent  act  of  Parliament.  Csesar,  however,  whose  authority  was  so 
lately  denied  in  the  Gorham  controversy,  may  decline  to  interfere  at  the 
clerical  summons  :  let  him  remember  that  there  is  an  appropriate  nickname 
in  the  clerical  vocabulary  for  a  latitudinarian,  and  that  the  name  of  Galileo 
still  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  enthusiasts  and  partisans. 

If,  however,  we  must  wait  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  aggregate  Cmsar  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
his  right-hand  man  has  rushed  into  print  with  curious  promptitude,  both 
propria  persona  and  through  the  medium  of  a  secretary.  It  will  be  fully 
considered,  he  assures  us,  whether  the  Pope  has  gone  beyond  the  law  ;  in 
other  words,  the  whole  matter  has  been  referred  to  Sir  John  Romilly,  to  see 
whether  Cardinal  Wiseman  can  be  prosecuted  with  any  chance  of  "success: 
and  so  “the  whirligig  of  time  brings  round  his  revenges,”  and  the  fate  of 
the  Papal  apostle  is  in  some  sort  in  the  power  of  a  descendant  of  a  victim 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  “  I  shall  consult  my  solicitor,” 
is  the  common  threat  of  an  injured  individual ;  and  the  solicitor, 
when  consulted,  has  often  to  confess  that  his  client  has  no  case.  So 
perhaps  Mr.  Attorney  may  have  to  inform  his  consulter  that  quoad  hoc  the 
sword  of  justice  is  all  handle  and  sheath,  and  is  not  made  to  be  drawn.  But 
nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  announcing  that  Sir  John  had  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  had  declared  the  impotency  of  the  law'. 

Whether  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  positions  respectively  assumed 
by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  the  Wesleyans  in  England  and  the 
recent  measure  of  the  Pope,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  ;  but  it  is 
a  subject  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  whether,  w'hilst  so  loudly  declaiming  against  the  arrogant  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  presumptuous  intrusion  of  Rome,  she  is  not  justly  chargeable  with 
conduct  of  a  similar  nature  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  present 
moment  ?  The  perusal  of  our  historians  and  our  statute-books  does  not  readily 
suggest  satisfactory  answers  to  any  of  the  following  questions.  With  what 
Church  not  aetuaUy  derived  from  herself  is  the  Church  of  England  in  commu¬ 
nion  ?  Do  not  her  officers,  if  not  her  laity,  habitually'  deny  the  existence  of  a 
church,  and  therefore  of  Christianity,  wherever  episcopal  government  is  not 
recognized  ?  Has  she  not  induced  the  Executive  Government  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  introduce  her  forms  and  doctrines  though  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  have  not  those  forms  and  doctrines  been  maintained 
in  ascendancy  by  penal  laws  and  the  actual  infliction  of  torture  ?  Have  not 
Bishops  without  flocks  been  intruded  into  the  dioceses  of  other  Bishops  ;  and 
have  not  such  intruded  Bishops  been  permitted  to  spend  their  revenues  in  a 
country  w'here  their  dioceses  were  not  situated  ?  Is  not  service  habitually 
celebrated  in  many  churches  in  a  tongue  not  understood  of  the  people  ?  In 
short,  what  has  been  the  actual  conduct  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
time  of  her  power  to  the  populations  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  w'hat  are 
the  sentiments  now  professed  with  regard  to  Presbyterianism  in  the  one 
country'  and  Romanism  in  the  other  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  X. 


COLONIAL  LAND. 

Sir — The  officer  retiring  from  the  Army  may  receive,  if  he  pleases,  the 
value  of  his  commission  in  land  in  certain  of  our  Colonies.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  same  system  should  not  be  extended  to  other  branches 
of  the  public  service. 

Retired  civil  services  form  a  heavy  charge  on  the  public  revenue,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  yearly  percentage  is  levied  on  the  salaries  of  all  persons  holding 
Government  situations  towards  the  Superannuation  Fund.  In  diminishing  this 
expense  the  Colonies  might  beneficially  aid,  if  a  part  of  every'  pension  granted 
were  offered  in  Colonial  land.  Thus,  of  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum,  100/. 
might  be  valued  according  to  the  principles  of  assurance  and  granted  in  land. 

The  commutation  of  the  whole  allowance  into  land,  though  it  might  be 
done  at  the  option  of  the  pensioners,  would  most  likely  be  desired  in  few 
eases. 

To  objections  against  the  probable  small  saving  of  money  must  be  opposed, 
advantages  that  would  result  to  this  country  from  any'  diminution  in  her  nu¬ 
merous  and  increasing  middle  class  ;  and  to  the  Colonies,  from  an  immigration 
of  a  superior  order,  and  one  not  entirely  dependent  on  resources  within  the 
colony  itself.  The  system,  indeed,  ought  to  be  made  a  Government  means 
of  conveying  a  “Canterbury”  element  to  colonies  under  their  own  control. 

Lastly,  by  the  pensioners  themselves  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
boon,  especially  by'  the  many  of  their  number  who  have  not  more  to  expect 
from  the  munificence  of  their  country  than,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Government  Clerk. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  CANAL. 

Stoke  Newington ,  7th  November  1850. 

SiR' — The  important  intelligence  which  has  lately  been  communicated  to 
the  public  that  arrangements  are  likely  to  be  made  for  opening  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  must,  I  think,  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  commercial  world,  that  a  sister  enterprise,  the  ship-canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  has  been  too  long  delayed. 

In  these  days,  surely,  engineering  difficulties  cannot  be  admitted  as  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  the  neglect  of  such  a  scheme  :  as  to  political  objections,  a 
treaty  similar  to  that  negotiated  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  would  obviate  them. 
The  five  Great  Powers  and  the  United  States  might  be  invited  to  join  in  a 
guarantee  that  the  canal  should  be  open  to  all  nations ;  and  such  guarantee 
would  bo  the  very  best  security  Egy'pt  could  possibly  desire  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  integrity  of  her  territory. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,  G.  "W.  Field. 


CHEAP  BRANCH  LINES  FOR  RAILWAYS. 

1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  4 th  November  1850. 

Sir — Now  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  value  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty  is  materially  enhanced  by'  railway  communication,  landholders  are  be¬ 
stirring  themselves,  and  two  or  more  projects  for  direct  communication  are 
already  before  the  world,  opening  up  a  new  phase  of  railway-making ; 
making  them  on  the  system  of  the  old  road  trusts,  the  landlords  in  some 
eases  giving  the  land. 

Therefore  a  new  series  of  Parliamentary  contests  and  consequent  waste  of 
capital  are  in  embryo ;  the  old  lines  seeking  to  maintain  their  privileges, 
the  new  lines  to  obtain  privileges  of  their  own. 

The  new  lines  will  have  several  advantages  over  the  old,  in  improved  ar¬ 
rangements  and  lessened  cost  of  structure ;  but  they  will  suffer  severely  from 
opposition,  and  the  old  lines  will  also  suffer  in  the  process. 

Conscious  that  they  need  larger  revenues,  the  managers  of  the  old  lines 
have  sought  to  stimulate  traffic  by  excursion-trains,  carrying  large  numbers 
at  low  prices. 

But  this  is  only  a  matter  of  long  distances  between  large  towns.  Expo- 
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rience  must  show  whether  it  will  he  permanent  after  curiosity  shall  have  . 
been  sated. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  is,  Have  railway  proprietors  done  all  that  is  pos-  | 
sible  to  open  up  communications  with  towns  along  their  route  ?  have  the 
dwellers  in  towns  and  villages  lamenting  over  their  isolation  done  all  that 
is  practicable  to  connect  themselves  with  existing  lines  of  railway  ? 

The  proprietors  of  main  lines  will  doubtless  point  sorrowfully  to  their  , 
branch  lines  as  so  much  wasted  capital,  not  yielding  a  commensurate  return ; 
and  the  authorities  of  towns  and  villages  will  detail  their  disappointment 
in  getting  no  lines  made  for  them. 

Yet  the  plain  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  both  parties,  or  cither.  They 
have  been  unwisely  scared  from  their  legitimate  operations  by  a  fixed  idea 
that  branch  lines  must  be  necessarily  new  constructions,  involving  an  out¬ 
lay  of  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  mile  in  land  and  approaches 
and  station,  compensation,  law  expenses,  &c. 

Yet,  looking  at  the  map,  we  find  that  every  existing  line  is  intersected 
with  occupation -roads,  turnpike-roads,  and  highways,  in  abundance,  leading 
to  towns  and  villages.  1 

These  are  all  capable  of  conversion  into  railway  feeders,  at  an  outlay  of 
from  2000?.  to  2500?.  per  mile,  including  permanent  way — i.e.  rails,  &c., 
and  also  steam  power  and  carrying  stock,  and  this  without  interfering  w'ith 
their  existing  traffic  and  arrangements.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
matter. 

The  alleged  difficulties  will  be — 

1.  Curves  and  angles  of  the  roads.  In  answer  to  this,  the  system  I  pro¬ 
pose  contemplates  the  working  curves  as  sharp  as  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  radius. 

2.  The  steepness  of  the  gradients.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  take  sharper  gradients  than  the  existing  railway  maximum — namely,  the 
Liekey  incline  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  now  many  years  in  use — 
namely,  one  in  thirty-seven. 

The  ordinary  stock  in  use  on  railways  is  yet  far  from  having  attained  the 
disideratum  in"  traction — namely,  the  maximum  of  elastic  power,  and  elastic 
yielding,  with  the  minimum  of  dead-w'eight. 

The  system  I  propose  is,  a  light  engine,  with  a  very  large  platform  sus¬ 
pended  within  a  few  inches  of  the  rails,  containing  four  hundred  feet  of 
floor  area.  It  will  be  analogous  to  the  deck  of  a  river  steamer,  with  an  open 
rail  round  it.  A  light  cabin  can  be  closed  in  at  the  stern  for  passengers  de¬ 
siring  shelter.  The  generality  of  passengers  will  sit  or  stand,  or  carry  then- 
goods,  as  they  do  on  river  steamers.  This  will  be  a  rail  steamer,  and  the 
only  kind  of  vehicle  used  on  the  line.  It  would  be  absolutely  safe  from  ac¬ 
cident,  and  would  run  both  ways.  About  sixteen  tons  of  dead-weight  of 
engine  and  platform  will  serve  to  convey  ten  tons  of  passengers,  or  goods, 
or  both,  up  inclines  of  one  in  forty.  The  same  machine  could  travel  on  the 
level  at  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  per  hour,  and  could,  when  required, 
take  eighty  tons  of  loaded  waggons, 

On  this  "system  every  road-side  public-house  or  inn  would  be  a  station, 
aud  every  farm  along  the  hue  would  be  accessible,  direct  to  the  main  line  of 
railway. 

3.  Another  objection  would  be,  the  interference  with  railway  traffic. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  it  is  not  proposed  to  travel  faster  than  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  per  hour;  and  by  reason  of  the  lightness  of  the  train,  stopping 
and  starting  can  be  very  rapidly  accomplished. 

4.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  laying  rails  in  the  ordinary  road  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  wheels  of  other  vehicles.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the 
rails  would  be  level  with  the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stone-way  in  the 
Commercial  Boad.  The  space  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  say  a  channel 
an  inch  square  by  the  side  of  the  rail,  would  be  no  more  than  the  pressure  of 
an  ordinary  wheel.  It  is  in  common  practice. 

•5.  Passing  through  towns  and  villages  and  sharp  comers.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  residents  would  be  as  glad  to  see  the  rail-steamer  stopping 
before  their  doors  as  the  mail-coach  of  old.  If  the  streets  were  narrow,  a 
new  opening  would  be  required  at  the  back  of  the  town.  And  with  regard 
to  the  gradients,  increase  of  traffic  would  soon  stimulate  the  resolution  to 
improve  them  out  of  receipts. 

6.  Frightening  horses  by  the  engine.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated, 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  employ  horse  traction. 
But  a  very  small  amount  of  traffic  would  make  the  engine  desirable :  and 
horses  also  keep  pace  with  the  age — they  may  be  trained  to  engines  as  easily 
as  to  cannon,  and  it  is  now  a  practice  of  horse-dealers  so  to  train  them. 
Time  was  in  the  United  States,  the  engine  was  taken  off,  and  the  train  drawn 
by  horses  through  the  streets ;  hut  now  the  engine  does  the  work — slowly. 

The  sources  of  economy  in  construction  would  be  the  saving  in  law  and 
Parliament,  in  land  and  compensation,  in  earthworks  and  bridges,  in  sta¬ 
tions,  in  ballast,  and  fencing  in  approaches,  and  in  the  creation  of  traffic ; 
also  the  great  reduction  of  outlay  in  rolling  stock. 

One  great  source  of  economy  in  working  would  he  the  absence  of  “  re¬ 
pairs  of  way.”  Rightly  arranged,  the  repairs  of  way  under  light  machines 
would  scarcely  be  appreciable.  Another  source  of  economy  would  be  tbe 
light  working  expenses. 

If  we  assume  a  ten-mile  line,  under  average  circumstances,  the  total  out¬ 
lay  may  be  estimated  at  20,000?.  At  5  per  cent  this  would  be  1000?.  per 
annum  interest.  Suppose  a  platform  engine  to  run  backwards  and  forwards 
every  hour,  that  would  bo  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  diem.  On  ex¬ 
isting  lines  on  tbe  level,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  total  expenses  of 
an  engine  equal  a  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  for  driver  and  stoker. 
Cleaner,  coke,  oil,  firewood,  &c.  is  only  Z\d.  per  mile  for  a  day  of  14|  hours ; 
in  whicn  only  64  miles  are  run  during  less  than  three  hours  ;  so  that  111 
hours  were  wasted.  If  we  assume,  therefore,  4r?.  per  mile  for  an  increased 
mileage,  we  should  he  on  the  safe  side.  That  would  be  just  21.  per  diem  or 
730?.  per  annum.  This,  with  interest  on  the  outlay,  would  be  1730?.  per  an¬ 
num.  Add  for  eoutingencies  270?.,  the  total  would  be  2000?.  per  annum. 

This  would  provide  for  tbe  transit  of  1800  passengers  per  diem,  or  120  tons 
of  goods,  over  ten  miles  of  line.  At  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  the  passenger 
revenue  in  maximum  would  be  37?.  per  diem,  or  nearly  13,600?.  per  annum. 
At  one  penny  per  ton  per  mile  for  goods,  the  revenue  would  be  51.  per  diem, 
or  1565?.  per  annum  for  six  days  per  week.  And  the  trains  might  be  doubled. 

Of  course  I  am  not  supposing  that  such  an  amount  of  traffic  could  be 
found  in  country  places,  but  merely  illustrating  the  question  of  how  cheaply 
railways  may  acquire  branch  lines  of  importance,  or  how  cheaply  the  land¬ 
lords  and  road  authorities  may  bring  themselves  into  close  connexion  with 
railways  even  with  a  small  traffic,  by  availing  themselves  of  existing  ap¬ 
pliances.  The  process  of  working  these  lines  would  be  very  simple.  There 
would  be  no  ticket- takers  required— the  driver  and  stoker  could  do  it  all;  and 
in  process  of  time,  the  road  authorities  would  simplify  the  whole  affair  by 
lettiug  the  train  to  a  respectable  man,  as  is  now  commonly  the  ease  with  the 
toll# 

Eight  passengers  per  train  over  the  whole  ten  miles  at  5d.  each  would  pay 
the  working  expenses ;  and  sixteen  passengers  the  interest  on  an  outlay  of 
20,000?. — total  twenty-four,  exclusive  of  goods  and  parcels. 

It  is  by  such  arrangements  as  these,  putting  the  towns  in  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  markets,  increasing  the  traffic  of  the  main  lines,  and  re¬ 
storing  much  road-side  property  to  its  full  value,  that  landlords  will  im¬ 
prove  the  rental  of  their  estates,  and  place  agriculture  on  a  level  witli 
manufactures.  All  Lincolnshire  might  be  cheaply  railed  on  this  system. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  W.  Bkidges  "Adams. 
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Silt  FEANCIS  head’s  DEFENCELESS  STATE  OF  CEEAT 

Dill  TAIN.* 

This  volume  is  not  only  altogether  below  its  very  important  sub¬ 
ject,  but  its  exaggerated  views  and  inflated  style  are  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  injure  than  to  advance  the  cause  which  tbe  writer  professes 
to  advocate.  This  in  part  arises  from  a  deficient  logic,  which 
draws  similar  conclusions  from  contradictory  premises,  in  part 
from  the  kindred  fault  of  exaggerating  truths  into  claptraps  and 
falsehood,  hut  chiefly  from  a  pervading  spirit  of  bookmaking. 
The  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain  does  not  emanate  from  the 
impelling  sense  of  duty  of  a  public  servant,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  consider  the  subject,  or  from  the  strong  convictions  of  a  man 
whom  professional  impulse  has  driven  to  examine  the  question 
with  a  cool  judgment  and  sufficient  knowledge,  and  who  puts  for¬ 
ward  clear  and  fresh  view's,  if  he  cannot  bring  originality  to  the 
task.  It  is  the  work,  and  the  not  very  clever  work,  of  a  littera¬ 
teur,  who  selects  the  subject  as  a  “taking”  one,  hut  advances  no 
new  facts ;  whose  views  are  mostly  either  beside  the  mark  or  they 
overshoot  it;  and  who  seems  to  exhibit,  in  a  forced  and  artificial 
mode  of  treatment  and  a  turgid  exuberance  of  style,  manifest  signs 
of  exhaustion. 

The  conjoint  characteristics  of  the  bookmaker  and  the  had  logi¬ 
cian  are  shown  in  the  general  plan,  which  introduces  various  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  or  that  even  tell 
against  the  argument, — as  a  review  of  the  defects  of  the  Navy 
formerly,  many  of  which  defects  the  reader  at  last  finds  out 
have  been  remedied.  These  characteristics,  however,  are  more 
completely  shown  in  particular  arguments.  For  instance,  in  an 
account  of  the  staff  of  an  army,  Sir  Francis  tells  a  very  long  hut 
not  very  new  story  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Peninsula; 
how  the  Duke  trained  his  quartermasters,  and  formed  a  corps  of 
guides  and  another  of  military  police ;  all  which  is  without  the 
slightest  bearing  upon  the  ostensible  subject  of  the  hook.  Whether 
the  enemy  in  case  of  invasion  landed  at  Brighton  or  at  any  other 
place,  there  can  be  no  fear  but  that  the  British  army  would  have 
officers  enough  familiar  with  the  country,  or  that  the  general  or 
other  officers  in  command  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  the 
peasantry  and  others,  without  calling  for  an  interpreter  from  the 
corps  of  guides.  In  fact,  the  writer  is  continually  confounding 
the  defence  of  London  from  a  sudden  invasion  with  our  preparations 
for  waging  an  offensive  war  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  economical  effects  of  an  invasion  so  far  successful  as  to 
occupy  London  cannot  well  be  exaggerated ;  nor,  while  he  inflates 
the  matter,  does  the  author  of  Bubbles  exaggerate  them.  Though 
the  country,  or  the  owners  of  houses  or  land,  might  not  he  ruined 
by  a  French  occupation  and  a  subsequent  campaign,  most  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders,  would  be  ruined.  The 
moral  evils  would  be  great,  from  the  licence  of  both  armies,  the  occa¬ 
sional  violence  of  one,  and  the  demoralization  which  always  attends 
upon  the  congregation  of  such  large  masses  of  men,  with  the  encou¬ 
ragement  they  give  to  the  dissipated  and  vicious  of  both  sexes.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  author’s  description  of  “  the  treatment  of 
women  in  war  ”  is  exaggerated.  Yiolence,  no  doubt,  takes  place 
on  the  march ;  in  the  case  of  an  assault,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  are  abandoned  to  the  maddened  assailants ;  but  we  should 
doubt  whether  force  is  permitted  in  large  towns,  regularly  occu¬ 
pied  by  convention, — especially  where  the  object  of  the  invading 
enemy  would  be,  as  Sir  Francis  Head  states,  to  make  terms  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  get  away  from  the  volcano  on  which  he 
was  placed,  and  therefore  he  would  not  be  too  exacting.  Yet  this 
writer  says,  if  his  words  mean  anything,  that  force  is  perpetrated 
in  towns  regularly  occupied,  and  that  not  only  by  Frenchmen  but 
the  officers  of  all  armies.  Bead  with  the  context,  there  is  no 
meaning  whatever  to  be  put  upon  the  following  passage  but  such 
as  we  have  intimated. 

“  It  would  not  bo  fair  to  conceal  that  an  English  army  lias  often  in  the 
moment  of  victory  committed  very  dreadful  excesses :  and  yet,  in  1815,  after 
Waterloo,  several  of  the  ladies  at  Paris  used  to  say  of  the  British  officers 
that  they  were  ‘  doux  comme  des  demoiselles,’  as  compared  with  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  Russians,  and  Austrians.” 

As  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  not  signed  till  the  3d  of  July,  and 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  on  the  29th  of  J  une  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his 
entry  on  the  8th  of  July,  we  hardly  know  how  the  Austrian  and 
llussian  officers  managed  matters.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  as 
applied  to  the  British  officers,  if  any  “  lady  ”  ever  uttered  it,  would 
seem  to  be  a  sarcasm  on  their  reserve. 

The  nominal  division  of  the  book  is  into  three  parts ;  but  it 
really  consists  of  many  more,  being  in  fact  a  lot  of  articles  not 
exhibiting  any  peculiar  knowledge,  or  a  peculiarly  trained  mind 
applied  to  the  consideration  of  known  facts,  but  of  that  common 
kind  which  consists  in  sucking  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers, 
and  reproducing  the  information  ;  which  in  this  case,  however,  is 
poorly  done  and  stuffed  out.  That  portiou  which  strictly  relates 
to  the  “defenceless  state”  is  really  no  more  than  a  spoiled  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
with  quotations  from  pamphlets  by  nautical  men.  The  account  of 
the  French  in  London  resembles  a  paper  that  Punch  published  at 
the  time  the  Duke’s  letter  was  running  the  round,  the  points  being 
left  out.  The  following  account  of  the  treatment  of  a  contuma¬ 
cious  editor  might  really  have  done  for  Punch,  had  the  first  of 

*  The  Defenceless  State  of  Great  Britain,  By  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Bart.  Published 
by  Murray. 
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critical  rules  been  followed  and  the  manner  been  proportioned  to 
the  subject. 

“  Besides  providing  food  and  comforts  for  tlie  army,  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  ‘  commissaire  ’  is  to  send  for  the  editors  of  the  leading  journals  ;  whom 
he  briefly  informs  that  it  will  be  requisite  that  they  should  state,  1  that,  al-  j 
though  the  aristocracy  are  suffering  severely,  the  people  at  large  offer  no 
complaint,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  “  morale  ”  appears  to  be  favourable  to  [ 
the  new  system.’ 

“  If  these  orders  are  not  complied  with,  the  ‘  commissaire,’  cither  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  a  very  slight  movement  of  one  eye,  directs  that  the 
offender  be  made  an  example  of.  Accordingly,  with  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets  the  invaluable  printing  apparatus  is  smashed,  the  typo  cast  into 
the  street,  and  the  editor,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  undergoes 
treatment  which  nothing  but  the  ingenuity,  ferocity,  and  frivolity  of  a  j 
Frenchman  could  devise.  For  iustance,  they  will  perhaps,  first  of  all,  cut 
off  one  or  both  of  his  mustaehios — strip  him — plaster  him  over  with 
thick  printer’s  ink— curl  his  hair  with  it — dress  him  up  in  paper  uni¬ 
form  and  jack-boots  made  from  the  broad  sheet ;  if  he  open  his  mouth 
— ‘  Tiens,  petit !  tiens  !’  feed  him  with  pica ;  in  short,  by  a  series  of  innu¬ 
merable  and  ever-varying  strange  methods  of  what  they  call  ‘  joliment  ar¬ 
ranging  ’  any  refractory  subject  they  wish  to  victimize — our  military 
readers  will,  we  are  confident,  corroborate  these  facts — they  would  so  intimi¬ 
date  the  press,  that,  like  every  other  power  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
obliged  to  bend  to  the  storm.” 

One  of  the  sections  contains  an  account,  after  Alison,  of  the  three 
invasions  associated  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  the  first  of  which 
Napoleon  refused  (the  Directory)  to  undertake,  as  too  riskful ;  ■ 
the  second  was  a  mere  ruse ;  the  third,  if  he  ever  did  contemplate 
it,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present  case,  because  steam,  wc  are 
told,  has  changed  the  mode  of  operation — for  both  parties,  be  it  re-  \ 
membered.  Then  there  is  a  review  of  Nelson’s  battles  and  tactics, 
and  their  inapplicability  to  the  systems  of  America  and  France 
since  his  time :  but  as  we  have  changed  our  system  too,  it  seems  a 
mere  “  bit  o’  writing.”  Then  there  are  statistics,  common  enough, 
of  the  Continental  armies  compared  with  the  British,  but  not  a 
word  of  the  difference  in  circumstances  and  of  the  impracticability 
of  moving  the  greater  portion  of  them.  But  to  come  to  the  main 
point,  the  author  of  Bubbles  anticipates  an  invasion  by  150,000 
men,  to  be  followed  by  50,000  during  or  after  the  march  to  Lon¬ 
don.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  this,  he  proposes  a  permanent  increase 
of  100,000  infantry,  and  an  increase  of  100  guns  in  the  artillery, 
fully  horsed,  with  sundry  lesser  matters,  at  a  cost  of  from  four  to 
five  millions  a  year  ;  a  proposition  which,  so  far  as  its  attainment 
goes,  might  also  have  been  put  in  Punch. 

In  speaking  lightly  of  this  book,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  think  lightly  of  the  subject.  A  proper  state  of  defence  is  of 
the  first  necessity ;  and  though  something,  if  not  enough,  may 
have  been  done  to  prevent  the  surprise  and  destruction  of  our  ar¬ 
senals  and  dockyards,  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  second 
danger  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington — the  occupation  of 
London  by  a  coup  de  main :  and  the  possession  of  the  capital  with 
its  enormous  wealth  and  interests  might  enforce  a  disgraceful 
peace  from  the  dread  of  its  sack  or  destruction,  even  though  the 
means  might  have  been  got  together  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  It  is  a  surprise — a  desperate  dash  at  London — which  is  the 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  not  the  invasion  of  200,000  men, — unless 
steamers  have  changed  all  past  experience  on  land  as  well  as  at 
sea.  Such  an  army  exceeds  by  70,000  men  the  entire  numbers 
that  Napoleon  could  bring  together  to  fight  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
It  is  very  considerably  more  than  the  numbers  on  both  sides  that 
fought  at  Austerlitz  or  "Waterloo.  It  is  nearly  double  the  num¬ 
ber  with  which  N  apoleon,  when  his  throne  was  at  stake,  crossed 
the  Sambre  to  attack  Blucher  and  "Wellington.  To  embark  such  a 
force  at  once,  would  be  impossible,  without  long  and  notorious 
preparation.  To  send  it  over  by  relays,  would  be  a  very  riskful 
measure  :  nor  could  it  be  done  quite  so  quickly  in  practice  as  it 
can  be  managed  on  paper;  for  if  all  the  troops  were  to  be  brought 
in  steamers,  France  must  have  got  together  a  very  large  number  ; 
if  the  sailing-vessels  were  all  to  be  towed,  the  steamers  must  still 
be  numerous  ;  and  if  any  sailing-vessels  were  to  be  employed  alone, 
the  speed  of  a  fleet,  like  that  of  an  army,  must  he  regulated  by 
its  slowest  body.  As  for  this  writer’s  calculation  that  the  150,000 
French  would  be  transported  “  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours,” 
(page  319,)  it  either  implies  that  naval  means  would  be  collected  to 
receive  the  whole  force — which  is  impossible  without  long  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  it  means  that  the  transporting  fleet  could  go  and  return 
to  Cherbourg  from  the  English  coast  in  six  or  eight  hours — a  still 
greater  impossibility.  Passenger-steamers,  built  for  speed  and 
tightly  laden,  do  not  make  the  passage  from  Portsmouth  to  Havre 
under  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  slow  war-steamers  are  to  tow,  or  to 
be  stowed  as  full  as  they  could  hold  of  soldiers,  horses,  artillery, 
and  munitions  of  war,  a  double  passage  with  its  delays  could 
not  be  made  under  a  week.  If  any  large  portion  of  the  fleet  is 
to  sail,  the  voyage  ■would  be  as  long  and  as  uncertain  as  ever  ;  for 
the  mere  presence  of  steam-vessels  among  a  convoy  does  not  add  to 
their  speed.  Unless  they  carry,  or  tow  the  whole  of  the  fleet, 
steam-ships  are  no  more  an  element  of  calculation  now  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  In  either  alternative,  the  speed  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  is  diminished  ;  in  bad  weather  their  power  ;  in  very  bad 
weather,  heavily  laden,  they  could  furnish  no  assistance  to  sailing- 
vessels,  perhaps  not  save  themselves. 

As  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  celebrated  letter,  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  call  to  mention  numbers,  and  yet  speaks  of  forty  thousand 
men,  ho  would  seem  to  consider  that  as  the  force  which  could  readily 
be  thrown  upon  our  shores  :  and  that  appears  to  be  about  the  number 
that  might  be  embarked  without,  as  we  say,  long  and  notorious  pre¬ 
paration.  There  should  certainly  be  in  Great  Britain  an  available 
force  sufficient  to  overwhelm  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  at  once. 
The  actual  number  of  regular  troops,  including  sick,  Ac. — the  total 


of  the  muster-roll— is  under  40,000.  At  the  lowest  calculation, 
we  require  more  than  double  the  number  of  men  which  Lord  John 
Bussell,  in  obedience  to  an  economical  clamour,  discharged  not 
long  since.  To  meet  the  enemy  if  he  could  establish  himself,  the 
Duke’s  suggestion  is  the  cheapest,  the  most  feasible,  and,  as  he 
says,  the  “  most  constitutional  — embody  the  Militia. 

After  all,  however,  our  main  reliance  must  be,  what  it  ever  has 
been,  the  Navy.  A  force  of  men-of-war  and  steamers,  sufficient 
to  maul  an  invading  fleet  so  terribly  as  to  destroy  the  expedition 
for  practical  purposes,  might  be  kept  at  Plymouth  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  by  a  new  distribution  of  our  ships,  and  by  Parliament 
determining  to  see  to  a  proper  application  of  the  sums  voted  for 
the  Navy,  with  probably  little  additional  expense;  but  wTe  believe 
that  any  expense  for  the  Navy  would  be  freely  granted  by  the 
country,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  money  is  skilfully  and  honestly 
applied. 

MICHELE  AMARl’S  WAR  OF  THE  SICILIAN  VESPERS.* 
As  usually  received,  the  story  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers  forms  one  of 
the  strangest  romances  of  history.  A  conspiracy  extending  from 
Constantinople  to  Aragon,  embracing  all  classes  of  people,  yet  kept 
secret  for  two  years,  and  carried  into  effect  suddenly,  with  imme¬ 
diate  triumph  and  final  success,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  or  any  other  action 
that  stands  out  exceptionably  from  the  common  course  of  events. 
When  Michele  Amari  began  to  study  this  portion  of  the  annals  of 
his  native  country  with  a  view  to  write  its  history,  he  held  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  although  Voltaire  had  derided  the  fact  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  Gibbon  had  doubted,  not  its  existence,  but  the  formed  plan 
of  its  outbreak:  and  this  opinion,  with  considerable  modifications  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Amari 
has  arrived.  That  Peter  of  Aragon  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
either  from  self-prompting  or  the  suggestions  of  John  of  Procida 
and  other  Sicilian  exiles,  is  clear.  It  is  equally  clear  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  an  army  for  that  purpose,  under  the  pretence  of  waging  war 
against  the  Infidels.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Greek  Emperor  Michael  Paleologus,  whom  Charles 
of  Anjou  was  threatening  with  war :  it  is  also  possible  that  a 
general  conspiracy  was  formed  among  some  of  the  Sicilian  barons  : 
but  beyond  this  Amari  does  not  believe  that  any  conspiracy  ex¬ 
tended.  The  stories  of  the  ubiquitous  and  all- persuasive  John  of 
Procida  negotiating  in  various  disguises  with  the  Paleologus,  the 
Pope,  and  the  barons,  and  a  conspiracy  embracing  a  majority  at 
least  of  the  Sicilian  people,  Amari  does  not  believe.  “  When  care¬ 
fully  sifted,”  he  writes,  “  the  contemporary  records  amount  to 
this — that  Peter  eagerly  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Sicily ;  that  he 
armed  himself;  that  he  treated  for  subsidies  with  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  whose  power  was  threatened  by  Charles ;  that 
Procida  was  one  of  his  messengers ;  that  he  may  perhaps  have 
conspired  with  some  few  Sicilian  barons,  but  that  their  plans 
were  not  yet  matured  nor  their  preparations  completed  when  the 
people  of  Sicily  broke  forth.”  The  foundation  of  the  outbreak 
was  long  oppression  in  every  form  ;  the  immediate  cause,  like  two 
great  revolutions  in  Borne  and  in  some  of  the  Italian  cities  of 
the  middle  ages,  was  injury  to  a  woman.  This  is  Amari’s  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  beginning. 

“  New  outrages  shed  a  gloom  over  the  festival  of  Easter  at  Palermo  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  detested  by  the  strangers  more  than  any 
other  city,  as  being  the  strongest  and  the  most  deeply  injured.  Mes¬ 
sina  was  the  seat  of  the  King’s  Viceroy  in  Sicily,  Herbert  of  Orleans ;  Pa¬ 
lermo  was  governed  by  the  Justiciary  of  Val  di  Mazzara,  John  of  St.  Re- 
migio,  a  minister  worthy  of  Charles.  His  subalterns,  worthy  both  of  the 
Justiciary  and  of  the  King,  had  recently  launched  out  into"  fresh  acts  of 
rapine  and  violence.  But  the  people  submitted.  It  even  went  so  far  that 
the  citizens  of  Palermo,  seeking  comfort  from  God  amid  their  worldly  tribu¬ 
lations,  and  having  entered  a  church  to  pray,  in  that  very  church,  on  the 
days  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Saviour’s  passion,  and  amidst  the  peni¬ 
tential  rites,  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  outrages.  The  ban-dogs  of  the 
exchequer  searched  out  amongst  them  those  who  had  failed  in  the  payment 
of  the  taxes ;  dragged  them  forth  from  the  sacred  edifice,  manacled,  and  bore 
them  to  prison,  crying  out  insultingly  before  the  multitude  attracted  to  the 
spot,  ‘  Pay,  pater  ini,  pay!’  And  the  people  still  submitted.  The  Tuesday 
after  Easter,  which  fell  on  the  31st  of  March,  there  was  a  festival  at  the 
church  of  Santo  Spirito.  On  that  occasion  a  heinous  outrage  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Sicilians  afforded  the  impulse,  and  the  patience  of  the  people 
gave  way.  We  will  now  record  all  that  the  historians  most  deserving  of 
credence  have  transmitted  to  us  concerning  this  memorable  event. 

“  Half  a  mile  from  the  Southern  wall  of  the  city,  on  the  brink  of  the 
ravine  of  Oreto,  stands  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost;  concerning 
which  the  Latin  Fathers  have  not  failed  to  record,  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  first  stone  of  it  was  laid,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sun  was  darkened 
by  an  eclipse.  On  one  side  of  it  are  the  precipice  and  the  river,  on  the  other 
the  plain  extending  to  the  city,  which  in  the  present*  day  is  in  great  part 
encumbered  with  walls  and  gardens ;  while  a  square  enclosure,  of  moderate 
size,  shaded  by  dusky  cypresses,  honeycombed  with  tombs,  and  adorned 
with  urns  and  other  sepulchral  monuments,  surrounds  the  church.  This 
is  a  public  cemetery,  laid  out  towards  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
fearfully  filled  in  three  weeks  by  the  dire  pestilence  which  devastated 
Sicily  in  1837.  On  the  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  religion  and 
custom  crowded  this  then  cheerful  plain,  carpeted  with  the  flowers  of 
spring,  with  citizens  wending  their  way  towards  the  church.  Divided 
into  numerous  groups,  they  walked,  sate  in  clusters,  spread  the  tables, 
or  danced  upon  the  grass ;  and,  whether  it  were  a  defect  or  a  merit  of  the 
Sicilian  character,  threw  off’,  for  the  moment,  the  recollection  of  their  suffer¬ 
ings  ; — when  the  followers  of  the  J usticiary  suddenly  appeared  amongst  them, 
and  every  bosom  thrilled  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  The  strangers  came,, 
with  them  usual  insolent  demeanour,  as  they  said,  to  maintain  tranquillity ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  mingled  in  the  groups,  joined  in  the  dances,  and 
familiarly  accosted  the  women,  pressing  the  hand  of  one^taking  unwar¬ 
ranted  liberties  with  others ;  addressing  indecent  words  and  gestures  to  those 
more  distant ;  until  some  temperately  admonished  them  to  depart, 
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in  God’s  name,  without  insulting  the  women ;  and  others  murmured 
angrily  ;  but  the  hot-blooded  youths  raised  their  voices  so  fiercely  that  the 
soldiers  said  to  one  another,  ‘  These  insolent  paterini  must  be  armed, 
that  they  dare  thus  to  answer’ ;  and  replied  to  them  with  the  most 
offensive  insults,  insisting,  with  great  insolence,  on  searching  them  for  arms, 
and  even  hero  and  there  striking  them  with  sticks  or  thongs.  Every  heart 
already  throbbed  fiercely  on  either  side,  when  a  young  woman  of  singular 
beauty,  and  of  modest  and  dignified  deportment,  appeared  with  her  husband 
and  relations  bending  her  steps  towards  the  church.  Drouet,  a  Frenchman, 
impelled  either  by  insolence  or  licence,  approached  her,  as  if  to  examine  her 
for  concealed  weapons ;  seized  her,  and  searched  her  bosom.  She  fell  faint¬ 
ing  into  her  husband’s  arms;  who,  in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  rage,  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Death,  death  to  the  French  !  ’  At  the  same  moment,  a  youth  burst 
from  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  round  them,  sprang  upon  Drouet,  dis¬ 
armed  and  slew  him ;  and  probably  at  the  same  moment  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  own  life,  leaving  his  name  unknown,  and  the  mystery  for  ever  unsolved, 
whether  it  were  love  for  the  injured  woman,  the  impulse  of  a  generous 
heart,  or  the  more  exalted  flame  of  patriotism,  that  prompted  him  thus 
to  give  the  signal  of  deliverance.  Noble  examples  have  a  power  far 
beyond  that  of  argument  or  eloquence  to  rouse  the  people,  and  the  abject 
slaves  awoke  at  length  from  their  long  bondage.  ‘  Death,  death  to  the 
French  !  ’  they  cried  ;  and  the  cry,  say  the  historians  of  the  time,  reechoed 
like  the  voice  of  God  through  the  whole  country,  and  found  an  answer  in 
every  heart.  Above  the  corpse  of  Drouet  were  heaped  those  of  victims  slain 
on  either  side ;  the  crowd  expanded  itself,  closed  in,  swayed  hither  and  thither 
in  wild  confusion ;  the  Sicilians,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  knives,  rushed  with 
desperate  ferocity  upon  their  fully-armed  opponents  ;  they'  sought  for  them 
and  hunted  them  down ;  fearful  tragedies  were  enacted  amid  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  festivity,  and  the  overthrown  tables  were  drenched  in  blood.  The 
people  displayed  their  strength  and  conquered.  The  struggle  was  brief,  and 
great  the  slaughter  of  the  Sicilians;  but  of  the  French  there  were  two  hun¬ 
dred — and  two  hundred  fell. 

“  Breathless,  covered  with  blood,  brandishing  the  plundered  weapons,  and 
proclaiming  the  insult  and  its  vengeance,  the  insurgents  rushed  towards  the 
tranquil  city.  1  Death  to  the  French !  ’  they  shouted ;  and  as  many  as  they 
found  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  example,  the  words,  the  contagion  of 
passion,  in  an  instant  aroused  the  whole  people.  In  the  heat  of  the  tumult 
Roger  Mastrangelo,  a  nobleman,  was  chosen,  or  constituted  himself  their 
leader.  The  multitude  continued  to  increase ;  dividing  into  troops,  they 
scoured  the  streets,  burst  open  doors,  searched  every  nook,  every  hiding- 
place,  and  shouting  ‘  Death  to  the  French !  ’  smote  them  and  slew  them, 
while  those  too  distant  to  strike  added  to  the  tumult  by  their  applause.  On 
the  outbreak  of  this  sudden  uproar  the  Justiciary  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
strong  palace  ;  the  next  moment  it  was  surrounded  by  an  enraged  multitude, 
crying  aloud  for  his  death  :  the}'  demolished  the  defences,  and  rushed  furi¬ 
ously  in  ;  but  the  Justiciary  escaped  them  ;  favoured  by  the  confusion  and 
the  closing  darkness,  he  succeeded,  though  wounded  in  the  face,  in  mounting 
his  horse  unobserved,  with  only  two  attendants,  and  fled  with  all  speed. 
Meanwhile,  the  slaughter  continued  with  increased  ferocity ;  even  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  failed  to  arrest  it,  and  it  was  resumed  on  the  morrow  more  fu¬ 
riously  than  ever;  nor  did  it  cease  at  length  because  the  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  was  slaked,  but  because  victims  were  wanting  to  appease  it.  Two 
thousand  French  perished  in  this  first  outbreak.” 

Amari’s  view  of  tlie  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  massacre  is 
supported  by  various  reasons  in  the  text,  and  by  an  elaborate  re¬ 
view  in  the  appendix  of  all  the  chroniclers  who  have  written  upon 
the  subject ;  the  main  arguments  being,  the  silence  of  the  best- 
informed  contemporary  historians  about  the  conspiracy,  and  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  the  narratives  themselves  with  several  established 
facts.  There  is  also  the  inherent  improbability  of  so  extensive  a  plot 
being  kept  secret  for  such  a  length  of  time ;  there  is,  too,  the  air 
of  truth  which  pervades  the  historical  view  of  Amari.  Revolutions 
not  brought  about  by  constituted  powers,  or  large  classes  acting 
openly  but  by  sudden  risings,  have  always  emanated  from  the 
people.  A  sudden  spark  has  inflamed  the  latent  passion  which 
long  oppression  has  induced,  and  roused  the  populace  like  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock.  When  they  have  done  their  work  sufficiently  to  give 
promise  of  success,  the  “  educated  classes  ”  step  in  to  lead  and  regu¬ 
late — which  is  necessary  ;  and  to  profit  by  the  popular  enthusiasm 
— the  necessity  for  which  is  not  so  clear. 

Another  feature  in  Amari’s  work,  though  that  might  as  well  he 
developed  in  a  narrative  of  the  common  idea  of  the  Yespers,  is  its 
ficturc  of  French  conquest  and  occupation.  Charles  of  Anjou 
limself  was  pitiless  and  tyrannical,  but  strictly  moral.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  allowed  the  licence  of  his  followers  free  scope  ;  he  oppressed 
the  people  by  exactions,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  agents  passed 
from  grinding  taxation  into  plunder,  while  the  hostility  of  race 
was  increased  by  Gaulish  insolence.  The  same  causes  of  exaction, 
licence,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  which  have  ever  lost  French 
conquests  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made,  were  exhibited  as 
completely  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  they  have  even  been  since. 
The  same  causes  which  precipitated  Europe  on  Paris  in  1814  and 
1815  drove  Charles  of  Anjou  from  the  throne  of  Sicily,  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  from  anger  and  disappointment  operating  ujron 
advancing  age,  and  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  French  name. 

Lord  Ellesmere",  in  his  introduction,  speaks  of  Sicilian  history 
about  the  period  of  the  Yespers  as  having  an  interest  for  its  “  direct 
hearing  on  the  development  of  the  English  constitution.  The  lure 
of  Sicilian  dominion,  held  out  by  the  Pope  to  Henry  the  Third  of 
England,  led  to  financial  embarrassments  and  consequent  exactions, 
which  not  only  incensed  the  clergy  and  armed  the  barons  against 
arbitrary  rule,  but  led  to  the  representation  of  the  commons.”  We 
must  confess  we  can  trace  but  little  of  this  direct  connexion  in 
Amari’s  work,  or  of  “  incidental  notices  of  the  creation  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  political  institutions,  presenting  analogies  to  those 
which  in  the  progress  of  time  have  ripened  into  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.”  The  interest  of  the  work  is  absolute  rather  than  com¬ 
parative.  It  is  shown  in  the  moral  of  oppressive  occupation  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in  the  folly  of  forsaking  or  weakly  sup¬ 
porting  a  native  prince  against  a  foreign  invader  on  account  oi  some 
complaints  or  grudges.  The  arrogant  claims  of  the  Papacy,  though 
its  power  had  already  passed  its  meridian,  and  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  various  Popes,  is  a  source  of  variety  and  interest.  The 


scattered  glimpses  offered  of  the  strange  and  as  yet  unsettled  state 
of  the  peoples  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Saracens  serving 
in  Christian  armies,  and  Christians  in  the  pay  of  the  Mahometans 
of  Tunis,  with  the  fuller  sketches  of  the  manners  of  the  times  in 
their  simplicity  and  ferocity,  is  another  attractive  feature.  Matter 
for  speculation  and  reflection  is  furnished  by  the  softened  feudal 
system  of  Sicily  and  the  strong  republican  feelings  of  the  people, 
imitated,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  Italian  cities,  and  shown  by 
several  attempts  to  establish  a  republic,  one  of  which  was  after  the 
massacre  of  the  French.  Neither  is  the  narrative  of  the  history 
itself  without  interest.  The  leading  actors  on  both  sides  are  men 
of  great  abilities  and  marked  character ;  there  is  a  people 
oppressed  to  the  last  point  of  resistance,  and  effectually  smiting 
their  oppressors ;  the  war  which  followed  the  revolt  is  distin- 
grrished  by  great  plans,  by  great  battles,  and  more  than  all  by  the 
law  of  consequences,  which  frequently  visits  on  great  oppressors 
the  results  of  their  oppressions.  In  an  epic  point  of  view  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  narrative  ceases  with  the  death  of  Charles  of  Anjou; 
or  at  least  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame  and  success.  The  Sicilian  history  is  properly  carried 
on  through  the  wars  and  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Peter, 
till  the  final  establishment  of  his  son  Frederick  upon  the  throne  of 
Sicily,  and  the  general  pacification  that  accompanied  it. 

The  style  of  Amari  leans  rather  to  the  disquisitional  than  the  pic¬ 
torial  school  of  history,  the  essayist  frequently  predominating  over 
the  narrator.  This  may  arise  from  the  necessity  the  writer  is  un¬ 
der  of  supporting  his  own  view  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers,  as  well  as 
from  a  national  mode  of  treatment.  Amari  is  writing  for  Sicilians, 
and  naturally  introduces  more  remarks  on  circumstances,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  Sicilian  excellences,  than  he  xvould  have  done  had  he 
addressed  himself  primarily  to  an  European  public.  This  increases 
the  size  of  his  work  ;  but  his  narrative  is  not  defective,  thougli  on 
the  whole  a  little  prolix.  It  is  clear,  easy,  and  if  it  has  not  a  con¬ 
densed  vigour,  it  brings  out  the  salient  points  of  the  subject. 

Although  Lord  Ellesmere  figures  conspicuously  in  the  title- 
page,  he  seems  to  have  only  encouraged  the  translation  and  fur¬ 
nished  a  pleasant  critical  and  biographical  preface  with  a  few 
notes.  The  book,  however,  does  not  want  extraneous  assistance  ; 
it  is  a  work  of  interest  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  is  a  useful 
addition  to  English  literature. 


MEBRYWE  ATJIEH’s  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  THE 
OLDEN  TIME.* 

This  volume  has  the  fault  of  an  untrained  or  an  ill-trained  author 
— a  little  too  much  of  writing,  a  little  too  finely  done  ;  and  on 
some  points  the  matter,  if  sufficient  for  the  object,  is  drawn  from 
sources  that  argue  second-hand  rather  than  original  inquiry.  The 
book,  however,  is  pleasantly  written  ;  and  it  brings  together  a  good 
deal  of  curious  matter  regarding  the  learning,  the  manners,  the 
opinions,  and  the  practices  of  the  dark  or  middle  ages.  It  will 
also  fulfil  its  purpose  of  furnishing  readers  of  a  liberal  curiosity, 
but  who  have  little  time  to  spare,  with  an  idea  of  the  social  state 
and  condition  of  our  ancestors,  that  they  may  learn  to  appreciate 
the  comforts  of  the  present  by  gaining  a  notion  of  the  discomforts 
of  the  past. 

The  book  consists  of  eighteen  chapters  or  essays,  on  topics 
exhibitive  of  English  life  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  to  that 
of  the  Flantagenets,  though  the  author  may  occasionally  diverge  to 
a  foreign  country  or  come  down  to  a  later  date.  Some  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  refer  directly  to  literature  or  science, — as  the  persecutions  of 
the  few  early  philosophers  on  the  charge  of  magic  ;  the  rewards, 
by  church  preferment  or  direct  patronage,  which  learning  received 
in  the  dark  ages ;  illustrations  of  the  literary  life  and  character,  and 
the  writings  for  the  people  in  the  form  of  ballads.  Others  relate  to 
religion  or  superstition, — as  “  the  dangers  and  triumphs  ”  of  the 
Bible  “  in  an  age  of  gloom  “  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  relics 
the  perils  of  heresy  and  unbelief  ;  witchcraft  and  magic ;  miracles 
and  mesmerism  ;  with  the  history  of  leechcraft.  Several  of  the 
essays  describe  manners  and  customs :  “  hearths  and  homes,  or 
household  comforts  of  old  England  ” ;  mirth  and  jocularity  by  pro¬ 
fessional  jesters  in  the  court  and  the  convent ;  marriage  ceremonies, 
or  rather  the  modes  and  law  of  marriage  under  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  subjects  of  the  remaining  essays  are  economical,  historical,  or 
miscellaneous.  They  relate  to  the  influence  of  monastic  communi¬ 
ties  on  society  and  civilization ;  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
means  of  locomotion  in  the  olden  time  ;  slavery  in  England,  espe¬ 
cially  under  the  Saxons ;  the  position  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  corrupt  character  of  lawyers,  and  the  administration  of  law  in 
Saxon  and  Norman  courts;  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  sera,  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  gradually  awoke  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  and  the  oppressions  of  the  State. 

A  want  of  completeness  in  the  treatment  of  many  of  the 
subjects  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  object  of  the  writer, 
and  the  limited  space  to  which  his  single  volume  confines  him. 
With  due  allowance  for  this  general  fault,  the  papers  have 
an  interest  pretty  much  proportioned  to  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  titles.  Slavery  in  England  under  the  Saxons 
offers  a  more  terrible  moral  picture  than  anything  the  Abolition¬ 
ists  could  produce  of  West  Indian  slavery,  and  throws  the  strongest 
light  possible  on  the  barbarous  feeling  of  the  age  ;  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  colour  or  even  of  race  was  in  this  case  wanting.  The  essay 
on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Norman  England  may  add  little  to 
the  general  impression  of  their  treatment,  but  it  brings  the  parti- 

*  Glimmerings  in  the  Dark  ;  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  F. 
Somner  Merryweathcr,  Author  of  “  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages/'  &c.,  &c.  Pub 
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culars  together ;  furnishing  examples  of  fierce  oppression,  alter¬ 
nating  with  spoliation  and  cajolery,  which  leaves  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Christian,  in  the  long  run  and  the  large  way  of  busi¬ 
ness,  was  not  quite  a  match  for  the  Jew  in  the  arts  of  extortion. 
Henry  the  Third,  though  not  ranking  as  a  very  able  monarch,  was 
quite  able  to  spoil  the  Israelites,  and  in  a  way  which  reminds 
one  of  the  frogs  in  the  fable — sport  to  him.  He  elated  the  J ews 
by  summoning  an  assembly,  which  has  been  called  a  Parliament. 

“But  if  the  Jews  were  desponding  over  the  loss  of  their  synagogue,  [which 
had  been  seized  and  turned  into  a  church,]  they  were  elated  in  1241  by  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  our  nation.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  ‘  Parliamentum  Judaicum  ’  was  summoned 
at  Worcester  ;  the  King  issued  writs,  commanding  the  sheriffs  to  return  from 
their  towns  the  richest  Jews  as  members.  The  day  appointed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  King  was  Quinquagesima  Sunday :  the  Jews  met  to  violate  a  Christian 
Sabbath  by  discussing  pecuniary  matters.  When  the  King  appeared  before 
the  Parliament,  the  feelings  of  exultation  which  the  Jew's  had  encouraged 
were  speedily  dissipated ;  it  was  the  old  story  over  again  :  the  King  wanted 
money;  he  had  called  them  together  merely  to  demand  of  them  a  trifle  of 
20,000  marks :  half  of  this  sum  they  were  to  pay  into  his  exchequer  by  Mid¬ 
summer,  the  remainder  was  required  at  Michaelmas.  Although  some  delay 
occurred  in  gathering  together  this  large  sum,  the  King  had  faith  in  the 
resources  of  the  Jews ;  the  next  year,  wishing  to  repress  the  open  discontent 
of  the  Welsh,  he  levied  another  tax  of  S006  marks.  In  this  instance  no 
Parliament  of  Jews  was  convened ;  they  were  simply  ordered  to  find  tho 
money,  or  submit  to  transportation  to  Ireland,  in  which  case  all  their  goods 
were  to  be  confiscated  to  the  King.  During  the  next  three  years  of  Henry’s 
reign  these  arbitrary  measures  were  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  King  and 
his  Parliament ;  it  was  astonishing  that  they  were  able  to  meet  such  con¬ 
tinual  calls.  Sixty  thousand  marks  were  paid  by  the  Jews  during  that  time.” 

The  particulars  about  the  Saxou  laws  of  marriage  arc  curious, 
and  further  illustrate  the  rudeness  of  that  people. 

“By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  every  woman  was  under  the  care  of  some 
man,  who  was  termed  her  mundbora,  or  guardian  ;  and  no  one  could  marry 
her  without  having  first  paid  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  to  her 
mundbora.  The  father  of  course  was  the  guardian  of  his  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  the  brother  if  the  father  died  ;  and  next  to  him  the  nearest  male  rela¬ 
tive  ;  if,  however,  the  female  was  friendless  and  alone,  she  found  in  the 
king  her  legal  guardian.  There  were  no  runaway  matches,  no  clandestine 
and  romantic  nuptials,  among  the  Saxon  people  ;  they  did  everything,  even 
to  their  very  love  affairs,  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way ;  they  estimated  the 
value  of  the  maid  according  to  her  rank  in  life,  and  the  law  fixed  the  sum 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  legal  tender  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  her 
guardians.  The  first  step  in  courtship,  therefore,  was  to  buy  the  consent  of 
the  mundbora ;  the  lover  was  then  admitted  into  the  society  of  his  mistress, 
and  allowed  to  claim  her  in  due  course  as  his  wife  ;  if,  however,  her  personal 
charms  or  her  disposition  proved  on  better  acquaintance  unsatisfactory  to 
her  suitor,  and  he  failed  to  complete  tho  bargain,  (we  are  using,  fair  readers, 
the  terms  employed  by  the  Saxon  witan,)  he  became  immediately  amenable 
to  the  law.  For  this  breach  of  a  promise  of  marriage,  he  had  to  pay  not 
only  the  usual  mund  or  consideration-fee  to  her  guardian,  but  an  additional 
compensation,  besides  a  sum  of  money  to  those  who  had  become  sureties  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  on  his  part.  If  a  man  ventured  to  marry 
without  first  having  bought  and  paid  for  his  wife,  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  mund-breach ;  the  consequences  of  which  were  both  disastrous  and  vexa¬ 
tious.  The  husband  in  such  a  case  possessed  no  legal  authority  over  his 
spouse ;  he  was  a  husband,  in  fact,  without  a  wife  :  he  had  no  right  to  her 
property ;  he  could  recover  no  compensation  for  any  insult  which  another 
man  should  dare  to  offer  her  :  she  had  not  been  paid  for,  the  guardian  had 
received  no  consideration  ;  and  all  damages  or  fines  inflicted  for  such  an  in¬ 
sult  were  payable  to  the  woman’s  mundbora.  If  a  man  wished  to  take  his 
wife  into  a  foreign  part,  or  into  another  thane’s  land,  he  had  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  her  guardrail  that  no  wrong  should  be  done  to  her,  but  that 
she  should  receive  every  mark  of  attention  and  kindness.  If  a  man  bought 
a  maid  and  paid  for  her,  no  other  could  negotiate  for  her  purchase  ;  but  if 
any  fraud  had  been  committed  on  her  part,  or  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  she 
was  returned  home,  and  the  man  demanded  back  his  money.  By  the  Saxon 
law  a  maiden  and  a  widow  were  of  separate  value ;  the  latter  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  one  half  the  sum  which  the  guardian  of  a  maid  was  entitled  to 
demand  ;  the  man,  therefore,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a  maid  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  purchase  a  widow.  The  laws  relating  to  the  marriage  of 
widows  are  curious,  and  seem  to  discountenance  second  nuptials.  The  widow 
was  compelled  by  a  law  of  Canute’s  to  continue  husbandless  for  twelve 
months  at  least ;  if  she  married  within  that  time,  she  forfeited  all  her  mar¬ 
riage-gifts,  and  all  the  property  which  she  acquired  by  her  first  marriage 
was  claimed  by  her  nearest  kinsman :  Henry  the  First  confirmed  this  de¬ 
corous  law.” 

The  social  ancl  economical  influence  of  monastic  communities  lias 
been  treated  too  often  by  writers  of  considerable  ability  to  leave 
much  for  Mr.  Merry  weather  to  do  in  the  space  to  which  he 
is  restricted,  though  we  believe  the  subject  to  be  worthy  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  particular  exposition  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  locomotion  of  yore  furnish  a  very  curious 
paper,  full  of  curious  facts. 

“  The  expense  of  conveying  goods  in  those  days  was  enormous ;  and  the 
waggons  and  carts  employed  for  this  purpose  were  so  clumsy  and  ponderous 
that  they  frequently  in  wet  seasons  sank  deep  into  the  road,  and  were  im¬ 
moveable  until  hot  suns  imparted  a  degree  of  firmness  to  the  swampy  tho¬ 
roughfare  :  inland  trade  suffered  severely  from  these  evils.  Coals  were  dug 
at  Newcastle  as  early  as  the  year  1234 ;  but  the  expense  of  transmission  was 
so  great  that  the  Londoners  were  obliged  to  use  wood  and  turf  as  fuel :  about 
the  same  time  the  hire  of  a  cart  and  three  horses  was  fixed  by  law  at  four¬ 
teen  pence  a  day,  the  wages  of  a  dozen  labourers ;  the  cost  of  conveyance 
was  enormously  increased  by  the  continual  demands  which  met  the  traveller 
in  the  shape  of  tolls.  The  thoroughfares  which  intersected  the  lands  of  tho 
barons  or  those  of  the  monks  could  only  be  used  by  the  payment  of  a  toll, — a 
system  of  taxation  grievously  out  of  proportion  with  the  comforts  of  the 
road,  but  which  formed  sometimes  a  most  important  branch  of  revenue  to 
both  seculars  and  clergy :  indeed,  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  exemption 
from  pontage,  a  tribute  demanded  for  crossing  a  bridge — from  pavage,  a  toll 
imposed  for  repairing  roads — and  from  murage,  a  duty  levied  for  uphold¬ 
ing  walls — were  sometimes  granted  as  inducements  to  attract  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  into  this  country,  or  to  encourage  some  particular  branch  of  internal 
commerce.  The  expense  was  augmented  by  the  time  consumed  in  a  jour¬ 
ney.  In  a  fortnight,  the  team  of  the  Norwich  carrier  might  hope  to  reach 
the  metropolis;  yet  perhaps  the  team  numbered  half  a  score  of  sturdy  cattle. 
It  cost  more  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  North  to  the  South  of  England 
than  it  did  to  export  it  into  foreign  parts.  Pack-horses  were  the  means  of 
conveyance  used  by  the  more  expeditious  trader ;  and  so  great  was  their  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  clumsy  and  springless  vehicles  of  the  day,  that  not  only  the 
produce  of  the  weavers  but  even  the  pottery  of  Staffordshire  and  the  coal  of 


Newcastle  was  conveyed  by  them.  In  imitation  of  the  caravans  of  the 
East,  merchants  frequently  travelled  together  from  town  to  town,  and  fair 
to  fair ;  they  did  so  both  for  company  and  mutual  protection  :  pilgrims 
followed  the  example,  which  materially  relieved  the  severity  of  their-  pious 
penance.  ***** 

“  The  wet  seasons  were  peculiarly  unpropitious  to  travellers ;  they  were 
sometimes  delayed  for  a  week  by  a  fall  of  rain.  Two  Franciscan  friars  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Oxford,  to  which  place  they 
were  travelling,  were  unable  to  proceed  because  the  floods  were  out  and  they 
ran  many  risks  of  perishing  from  the  dangers  of  the  road.” 

The  state  of  the  metropolitan  streets,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  would  have  terrified  a  sanatory  commissioner. 

“The  public  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  were  unpuved,  and  were  little 
better  than  the  country  lanes  ;  the  inhabitants,  and  oven  the  butchers,  threw 
the  offal  into  the  streets,  and  swine  revelled  unmolested  in  the  gutters.  In 
Paris,  a  French  prince  of  the  royal  blood  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  consequence  of  a  sow  running  between  the  animal’s  legs.  An  order  was 
issued  to  prohibit  them  from  wallowing  in  the  muddy  streets  :  but  the  order, 
it  is  said,  excited  the  anger  of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Anthony,  who 
from  time  immemorial  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  turning  their  swine  into 
the  public  thoroughfares  ;  the  monks  urged  their  plea  with  such  pertinacity, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  grant  them  an  exclusive  right  of  sending  tlieir 
pigs  about  town  without  molestation,  only  requiring  that  the  holy  fathers 
should  turn  them  out  with  bells  hung  round  their  necks.  The  swinish  mul¬ 
titude  grew  fat  upon  the  filth,  and  formed,  with  the  kites,  crows,  and  other 
ravenous  birds,  the  only  scavengers  of  the  busy  streets  of  Paris  and  London. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  all  sanatory  regulations ;  indeed,  the  public 
thoroughfares  became,  in  the  absence  of  water-closets  and  drains,  the  com¬ 
mon  sewerage  of  the  city.  In  France,  the  people  were  allowed  to  throw  out 
of  their  windows  into  the  streets  filth  of  the  most  offensive  nature,  on  call¬ 
ing  out  three  times,  ‘  Garo  l’eau !  ’  The  principal  streets  of  Paris  were  not 
paved  until  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  those  of  London  not 
until  a  much  later  period  :  the  traffic  was  comparatively  so  slight  that  the 
mud  which  collected  in  the  uneven  road  proved  no  inconvenience  to  the 
shopkeepers ;  a  pack-horse  might  now  and  then  pass  by,  a  gay  and  chival¬ 
rous  knight  might  call  the  attention  of  the  honest  burgher,  but  vehicles  were 
rarely  used,  and  the  bugle  of  the  mail  never  enlivened  the  thoroughfares  of 
the  city.  Holborn,  the  great  artery  of  Modern  Babylon,  through  which  pour 
in  quick  succession  one  loud,  busy,  rattling  stream  of  life  and  commerce,  was 
not  paved  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
minor  streets  were  scarcely  passable.  Narrow  lanes  with  hedges,  broken  only 
hero  and  there  by  a  straggling  house,  were  the  primitive  "Wood  Streets, 
Gray’s  Inn  Lanes,  and  Aldgate  Streets,  of  modem  times  :  some  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  traffic  them  in  the  day,  but  few  would  risk  such  perilous  thorough¬ 
fares  at  night.  Some  of  the  streets  were  so  bad  in  the  prosperous  days  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  they  are  described  as  ‘  very  foul,  and  full  of 
pits  and  sloughs ;  very  perilous  as  well  for  all  the  King’s  subjects  on  horse¬ 
back  as  on  foot.’  Along  such  dangerous  paths  the  traveller  at  night  had  to 
grope  his  way  about  town  in  total  darkness,  except  he  was  near  enough  to 
be  guided  by  the  lanterns  on  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  which  served  as  the 
only  landmark  to  the  bewildered  Btranger.” 

KEEK  ON  THE  SHGAB-CANE  AND  STJ  GAK-MANTJFACTTJKE.* 
The  number  of  works  that  have  lately  been  published,  and  some 
of  them  by  eminent  men,  on  the  staple  production  of  the  "West 
Indies,  shows  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  among  the  British 
planters,  and  the  interest  that  is  excited  in  their  fortunes.  If  they 
are  doomed  to  ruin  and  the  islands  to  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo, 
by  the  zeal  of  an  ignorant  philanthropy,  and  the  recklessness  of 
politicians  sacrificing  the  weakest  at  the  shrine  of  party  popularity, 
the  result  will  not  take  place  without  exertions  to  avert  it.  Had 
the  spirit  of  foresight  stimulated  these  exertions  some  years  sooner, 
when  the  planters  had  a  greater  command  of  capital  and  could, 
exercise  a  sufficient  control  over  their  labourers,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  in  better  plight ;  but  even  Mr.  Kerr,  though 
one  of  the  band,  makes  statements  which  amount  to  an  admission 
that  many  of  the  managers  combine  the  prejudices  and  aversion  to 
change  that  characterize  the  agriculturist  in  all  countries,  with  the 
timidity  and  indifference  to  profitable  results  that  may  be  supposed 
to  mark  the  bailiff. 

Although  the  scientific  writers  who  have  treated  upon  sugar 
have  generally  handled  the  botany  of  the  cane,  yet  they  have  dealt 
rather  with  the  principles  than  the  practice  of  cultivation.  Their 
main  reliance  for  improving  the  profits  of  the  planter  has  been  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  canes,  after  they  have  been  cut,  by  means 
of  new  machinery,  an  improved  use  of  the  old,  and  the  application 
of  chemical  science  to  the  processes.  Mr.  Kerr  does  not  neglect 
the  manufacture,  but  it  is  not  his  freshest  part.  The  section  on  the 
subject  is  a  clear  and  painstaking  resume,  derived  from  Evans, 
Davy,  Mitchell,  and  the  French  chemists,  tested  by  the  writer’s 
judgment,  and  often  by  his  experience  ;  but  there  is  nothing  new 
in  his  matter,  though  he  may  bring  the  last  novelties  together ; 
and  he  is  deficient  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  Evans  ex¬ 
pounded  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  sugar-making. 
He  seems,  too,  less  hopeful  from  merely  the  old  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements  than  Evans  :  but  it  may  be  that  since  Evans  wrote  the 
foreign  planters  have  turned  their  attention  to  improved  ma¬ 
chinery.  According  to  Mr.  Kerr,  the  Spaniards — rather,  perhaps, 
the  Americans  in  Cuba — are  extensively  importing  the  very  best 
machinery  and  implements. 

“Mills  of  this  improved  construction  [such  as  he  has  been  describing]  are 
at  present  being  made  in  this  country  by  our  engineers,  but  principally 
for  foreigners.  In  Glasgow  especially,  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a 
\  large  extent  by  Messrs.  Neilson  and  Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  M‘Onic  and  Mirr- 
lees.  The  largest  machines  which  I  have  seen  are  those  made  for  Cuba  by 
Messrs.  M‘Onie  and  Mirrlees.  These  gentlemen  have  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  a  steam-mill  whose  rollers  are  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  7 
feet  in  length,  with  an  expansive  high-pressure  engine  of  fully  60-horse 
power,  the  connecting  gearing  being  arranged  to  regulate  the  motion  at  2£ 
revolutions  per  minute.  Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  mill  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  wrought  iron  gudgeon  of  its  upper  roller 
weighs  about  2|  tons.  During  the  early  part  of  this  year  two  mills  of  the 
same  kind  and  construction,  but  somewhat  smaller,  having  rollers  6  feet  in 
i  length  by  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  corresponding  steam-power  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  were  sent  to  Cuba  by  this  house,  and  last  year  they  sent  out 

i  *  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sugar-Cane  and  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar.  By 
Thomas  Kerr,  Planter,  Antigua.  Published  by  Griffin  and  Company. 
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one  exactly  similar.  Fiom  these  mills  a  return  of  72  per  cent  of  juice  is  ob¬ 
tained,  ana  one  of  the  last-mentioned  size  is  capable  of  taking  oil' a  crop  of 
2000  tons  of  sugar.  The  cost  of  such  an  engine  and  mill,  with  appurtenances, 
is  about  23007” 

And  again,  in  his  closing  observations,  he  writes — 

“  The  planters  of  slave-holding  states  are  convinced  that,  even  with  their 
advantages  of  compulsory  and  continuous  labour,  the}'  will  not  ultimately  be 
able  to  maintain  their  position,  unless  they  take  advantage  of  every  aid 
which  science  and  skill  can  afford  them,  us  is  evinced  by  the  large  orders  for 
machinery  which  our  engineers  and  coppersmiths  are  executing  for  them. 
We  read,  that  at  the  present  moment  an  order  is  being  executed  for  a  single 
establishment  in  Cuba  for  machinery  to  the  amount  of  17,000/.,  and  1  have 
myself  seen  many  large  orders  in  progress  of  construction.  Do  not  these 
facts  speak  volumes  ?  Do  they  not  show  clearly  that  these  men  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods  of  manufacture 
will  not  advantage  them,  and  that  they  are  availing  themselves  of  their 
temporary  prosperity  to  make  preparations  for  the  struggle  which  they  fore¬ 
see,  a  struggle  in  which  only  skill  and  energy,  directed  by  science,  can  be 
successful  ?  ” 

Mr.  Kerr  opens  his  book  with  a  summary  view  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  the  events  that  have  led  to 
it ;  in  which  he  exhibits  a  judgment  and  fairness  that  bespeak  at¬ 
tention  to  his  opinions  upon  other  subjects.  He  does  not  deny  that 
the  planters  did  not  make  the  best  use  of  the  interval  allowed 
them,  though  they  were  unfairly  treated  and  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  last  Whig  measure.  1ST  or  does  he  entertain  much  hope  from 
immigration.  It  has  not  well  succeeded,  he  intimates,  where  it 
has  been  tried,  (but  it  never  has  been  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
extended  for  a  fair  trial);  and  in  Barbados,  where  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  is  abundant,  the  planters  are  not  much  better  off  than  in 
places  where  it  is  thin.  The  only  public  measures  he  seems  to  look 
to  are  not  likely  to  be  attained.  A  return  to  the  former  protective 
system  might  now  be  resisted  by  persons  who  opposed  the  relax¬ 
ation,  as  tending  to  open  up  the  whole  question  of  protection  and 
unsettle  all  that  has  been  settled.  Loans  have  been  granted  for 
public  works  in  different  countries,  and  even  to  advance  individual 
objects  ;  hut  before  such  accommodation  will  be  granted  to  the 
planters,  they  must  be  in  a  position  to  squeeze  a  squeezable  Minis¬ 
try  ;  and  this  their  geographical  position  and  divided  population 
prevent. 

For  the  English  public,  (the  matter  may  not  be  so  new  to  many 
of  the  West  Indians,)  the  freshest  part  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  book  is  the 
second  division,  which  relates  to  improvement  in  the  agriculture 
and  management  of  the  plantation.  Mr.  Kerr  shows  that  manage¬ 
ment  by  delegation  still  extensively  prevails,  with  its  fear  of 
innovation,  its  routine  practices,  its  indifference,  and  its  divided 
rule  between  attorney  and  manager.  Many  planters  have  adopted 
improved  cultivation  and  improved  machinery ;  but  the  majority 
•adhere  to  the  old  methods  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  slavery, 
protection,  and  high  profits.  This  may  he  described  as  a  system 
of  negligence  and  waste  throughout, — neglect  of  cattle,  neglect  of 
means  of  feeding  them,  with  great  consequent  loss,  and  a  costly 
cultivation  producing  inferior  crops,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  on.  The  two  great  field  processes  in  sugar-cultivation  are 
planting  and  hoeing.  Under  the  old  system,  large  holes  are  dug 
at  intervals,  the  plant  is  inserted  in  the  hole,  and  the  earth  that 
has  been  thrown  out  into  a  heap  is  again  thrown  in,  and  carefully 
trodden  down,  hut  not  heavily.  It  is  this  process,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  hand-hoeing,  that  require  so  much  manual  labour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kerr,  a  great  portion  of  this  labour  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  using  the  plough,  the  horse-hoe,  and  planting- 
wide  ;  the  reasons  against  these  methods  being  untenable. 

“The  cane  requires  no  cane-hole,  nor  trench,  nor  any  peculiar  formation 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  :  it  is  developed  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  deeply- 
ploughed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  land ;  the  surface  being  left  in  the 
shape  it  assumes  naturally,  and  which  is  not  only  best  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  but  for  preventing  the  removal  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
rains.  Land  in  this  state  is  also  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  which  are  calculated  both  to  improve  the  texture  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  to  enable  the  planter  to  dispense  with  much  unneces¬ 
sary  and  expensive  human  labour. 

“  When  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  entirely  with  implements,  employing 
only  such  hands  ns  are  necessary  to  direct  them,  there  will  be  an  abundant 
supply  of  labour  at  command  for  all  the  other  wants  of  the  estate  ;  and  even 
should  it  be  necessary  to  give  higher  wages  during  crop  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  insuring  continuous  and  rapid  manufacture,  we  should  only  be  in  the 
osition  of  the  British  farmer,  who  necessarily  spends  more  while  reaping 
is  harvest  than  at  other  seasons ;  and,  like  mm,  we  should  command  the 
services  of  many  who  never  assist  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  except  at  such 
a  juncture,  but  who  would  lay  aside  their  various  vocations  to  participate  in 
the  additional  reward  for  labour,  which  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
planter  then  to  give.  *  *  * 

“  By  pursuing  this  system,  not  only  would  the  cost  of  production  be  im¬ 
mensely  reduced,  but  the  crops  in  time  be  increased  to  double  their  present 
amount ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  property  would  rise  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  value.  It  is  not  a  plan  which  requires  the  investment  of  capital,  but 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  proprietor  of  Airest  India  property  ;  and  were 
they  to  insist  on  their  attornies  not  employing  a  single  hoe  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  but  to  plant  the  rows  of  canes  at  such  a  distance  apart  as 
to  permit  the  free  use  of  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator  in  weeding  the  space  be¬ 
tween,  their  estates  would  rapidly  recover  from  the  prostration  and  difficul¬ 
ties  induced  by  want  of  sufficient  labour,  and  we  would  hear  no  more  of  the 
necessity  for  immigration,  unless  for  the  necessities  of  new  settlements.” 

Mr.  Kerr  calculates,  that  by  adopting  the  improvements  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  book  the  produce  of  an  estate  can  be  doubled,  two 
hundred  tons  being  shipped  for  one  hundred ;  and  his  views,  though 
not  sanguine,  are  hopeful.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  done  quickly.  The  planter  must  get  rid  of  that  obstinacy  which 
by  offensively  opposing  all  change  during  slavery,  even  when  the 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country  was  obvious,  precipitated 
an  abolition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  delayed  and  regulated 
by  himself.  He  must  also  shake  off  that  inertia  which  neglected 
to  prepare  for  the  change  from  apprenticeship  to  freedom,  and  from 
protection  to  comparative  free  trade. 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVED. 

Boons. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  with 
the  illegal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author 
of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”  Volume  I. 

Nathalie ;  a  Tale.  By  Julia  Cavanagh,  Author  of  “Woman  in  France,” 
&e.  In  three  volumes. 

Glimmerings  in  the  Pari; ;  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time. 
By  F.  Sonnier  Merry  weather,  Author  of  “  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  &e.  _ 

Scripture  Lands ;  described  in  a  series  of  Historical,  Geographical,  and 
Topographical  Sketches.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  And  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  complete  Biblical  Atlas,  comprising  twenty-four  Maps, 
with  an  Index  of  Reference. 

[This  book,  forming  part  of  Bolin’s  “  Illustrated  Library,”  is  a  valuable 
publication.  It  contains  twenty-four  maps  or  plans,  illustrating  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Bible,  beautifully  engraved,  and  as  distinct  in  the  maps  of  the 
larger  regions  as  is  practicable  in  their  limited  size,  which  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  volume.  These  maps  are  accompanied  by  “sketches”  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Kitto,  which  in  their  turn  illustrate  many  of  the  maps,  not  only 
by  geographical,  topographical,  or  historical  descriptions  of  the  country,  but 
by  learned  disquisitions  on  curious  and  interesting  subjects.  Thus,  the  first 
map  gives  rise  to  an  investigation  of  the  site  of  Paradise  ;  this  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  an  account  of)  Professor  Parrot’s 
ascent;  as  this,  again,  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  dispersion  of  Noah’s 
descendants :  and  in  these  and  other  eases,  Dr.  Kitto  exhibits  not  only  a  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  “  book  learning”  of  the  subject,  but  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  countries.  An  index  of  names  is  added,  exhibiting  in 
the  tabular  form  every  particular,  including  the  latitude  and  longitude 
where  practicable.] 

Popular  Mineralogy ;  comprising  a  Familiar  Account  of  Minerals  and 
their  Uses.  By  Henry  Sowerby,  Assistant  Curator  Linn.  Soe. 

[This  book  forms  part  of  a  scries  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Benham 
and  Reeve,  with  the  object  of  exciting  to  the  study  of  natural  history  by 
presenting  its  leading  principles  and  striking  facts  in  a  popular  form, 
accompanied  with  plates,  to  exhibit  the  figures  to  the  eye.  The  true 
mode  of  popularly  explaining  the  principles  of  any  science,  is  by  rejecting 
all  that  is  superfluous  or  subordinate,  and  presenting  the  essential  iuforma- 
tion  in  the  most  pellucid  style.  In  Popular  Mineralogy ,  the  author  aims 
too  much  at  amusing  the  reader  by  extraneous  matter, — as  remarks  on  the 
attractions  of  the  science,  and  causes  of  its  comparative  neglect ;  so  that  the 
student  is  delayed  at  the  threshold.  The  space  occupied  by  such  matter 
would  have  beeii  better  employed  in  an  explanation  of  the  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  even  a  general  understanding  of  mineralogy.  With  this 
exception,  the  book  is  likely  to  attain  its  end:  it  contains  good  directions 
for  forming  and  arranging  a  collection,  and  a  description  oi  the  component 
elements  and  characters  of  minerals,  illustrated  by  coloured  plates  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds.] 

Agricultural  Physiology,  Animal  and  Vegetable.  Designed  for  the  use 
of  Practical  Agriculturists.  By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D. 

[The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  popularize  physiology  for  farmers,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  natural  processes  going  on  around  them, 
and  to  help  them  to  a  profitable  result  ;  most  attention  being  paid  by  the  au¬ 
thor  “  to  those  principles  which  bear  upon  the  art  of  the  manufacturer  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food.”  There  is,  as  the  writer  intimates,  little  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  "book,  beyond  the  general  idea  of  applying  botanical  and 
vegetable  physiology  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  ;  and  this,  it  strikes  us,  is 
most  effectually  done  in  the  appendix,  by  a  series  of  papers  on  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  farming.] 

The  First  Book  of  History.  England.  In  two  parts.  Edited  by  the 
Reverend  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  Inspector-General  of  Military  Schools. 
(School  Series.) 

[Those  little  books  are  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  promise  a  whole 
crop  of  goodness  in  educational  literature.  Mr.  Gleig  truly  observes,  that 
the  generality  of  our  school-books  are  without  any  connected  plan.  Their 
object  seems  to  be  to  teach  reading,  not  to  convey  knowledge,  or  to  stimulate 
the  mind  to  continue  study  aft*  it  has  left  school.  To  accomplish  this  large 
purpose  will  be  the  end  of  the  “  school  series,”  if  encouraged.  The  present 
History  of  England  is  a  sample,  and  a  very  good  one,— clear,  comprehensive, 
and  conveying  knowledge,  but  perhaps,  in  the  earlier  parts,  a  little  more 
written  down  than  is  needed.  The  first  forty  or  fifty  pages  are  indeed  de¬ 
signed  for  the  very  humblest  pupil ;  being,  except  proper  names,  written  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  throughout  the  next  fifty  pages  only  words  of  two 
syllables  occur.  Tlie  plan  was  suggested,  Mr.  Gleig  says  in  his  preface,  “by 
witnessing  in  our  Regimental  Schools  the  efforts  of  grown  men  to  master  the 
first  and  chief  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  all  instruction.  It  is 
neither  edifying  nor  pleasant  to  watch  a  grenadier  putting  letters  together, 
which,  after  he  has  succeeded  iu  converting  them  into  words,  inform  him 
that  ‘Tom  is  a  good  boy,  and  spins  his  top,’  &c.”] 

A  Memoir  of  John  Carter.  By  William  James  Dampier,  Vicar  of 
Coggeshall. 

[John  Carter  was  a  weaver,  who  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by  a  severe  injury 
to  the  spine,  and  lived  for  fourteen  years  in  a  recumbent  posture.  To  em¬ 
ploy  himself,  he  learned  to  draw  with  his  mouth,  by  a  pencil  or  brush  placed 
between  his  teeth :  he  attained  so  much  excellence,  that  his  copies  from 
prints,  &c.  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  line-engravings,  and  became  much 
sought  after.  "Till  his  misfortune,  Carter  had  been  a  careless  liver,  although 
religiously  brought  up  ;  but  that  accident  revived  his  early  feelings,  and  he 
lived  and  died  a  pious  member  of  the  Church.  The  memoir,  illustrated  by 
engravings,  is  pleasantly  drawn  up  by  the  Vicar  ol  his  parish,  and  not,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  overdone.] 

The  Foundling ;  or  the  School  of  Life.  From  the  German  of  Gustave 
Nieritz. 

[Published  iu  the  form  of  a  juvenile  book,  though  the  German  character  of 
the  tale  renders  it  less  so  in  its  incidents  than  English  stories  of  the  same 
class.  The  “  foundling”  is  one  of  twins  stolen  in  infancy;  but  Balduin  is 
restored  to  his  pareuts,  while  Christlieb  is  adopted  by  a  poor  musician,  and 
brought  up  to  the  art  in  which  he  turns  out  eminent.  Eventually  he  is  re¬ 
stored  to  his  parents,  but  not  before  several  scenes  occur  in  which  the 
brothers  are  mistaken  for  one  another,  and  frequently  with  a  broadly  hu¬ 
morous  effect.] 

Philip  of  France  and  Marie  de  Meranie ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.  As 
performed  at  the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre.  By  J.  Westland  Marston. 

The  week  has  been  rather  fertile  in  translations,  continuations,  or  new 
editions.  Mr.  Sewell’s  “Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace”  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  literal  accuracy  with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  of  course  any  aim  at 
the  felicity  or  spirit  of  the  original ;  a  main  purpose  being  to  assist  in  a  new 
mode  of  construing,  which  the  author  explains  in  his  preface.  Mr.  Cyrus R. 
Edmonds’s  translation  of  the  moral  writings  of  Cicero  is  also  literal,  though 
easier  and  at  the  same  time  more  correct  than  the  old  metaphrase.  He  has 
added  numerous  notes,  chiefly  illustrating  the  opinions  of  modern  divines  or 
philosophers  on  the  ethical  topics  of  Cicero,  whether  they  agree  or  differ. 
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The  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Universal  History,”  by  Sir  John  Stoddart, 
originally  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitan ,  forms  one  of  the  serial 
republications  from  that  work,  and  has  been  rewritten.  The  fourth  edition 
of  Mr.  Yates’s  “  Defence  of  Unitarianisin  ”  has  received  various  corrections 
and  incorporations  from  works  published  during  the  controversy  iuto  which 
its  first  appearance  led  the  author. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Ho*ace.  Translated  literally  and  rhythmi¬ 
cally,  by  \V.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Sub- Hector  of  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

Cicero’ s  Three  Books  of  Offices,  or  Moral  Duties,  &c.  Literally  Trans¬ 
lated.  By  Cyrus  It.  Edmonds.  (Bohn’s  Classical  Library.) 

The  Works  of  l'lato.  A  new  and  literal  Translation,  chiefly  from  the 
text  of  Stallbaum.  Volume  III.  By  George  Burges,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  (Bohn’s  Classical  Library.) 

An  Introduction  to  the  /Study  of  Universal  History.  By  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  Knt.,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  rewritten.  (Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.) 

A  Vindication  of  Unitarianisin,  in  Reply  to  the  Reverend  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  D.D.  By  James  Yates,  M.A.,  &c.  Fourth  edition. 

Almanacks. 

Of  the  three  almanacks  before  us,  “Raphael's  Prophetic”  presses  beyond 
even  Francis  Moore  in  the  race  of  prediction.  “  The  Financial  Reform 
Almanack”  has  improved:  it  is  more  sober  in  its  tone;  and  its  statistics, 
especially  in  relation  to  finance,  render  it  useful  as  a  tract  for  reference,— 
though  there  is  still  great  room  for  advancement  under  this  head.  With  a 
little  more  space,  judiciously  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  might  be  made  a  use¬ 
ful  vade-mecum  of  public  income  and  expenditure  ;  but  perhaps  its  present 
price  of  threepence  would  have  to  be  increased. 

MaphaeV s  Prophetic  Almanack,  for  1851. 

The  Financial  Reform  Almanack  and  Freeholders’  Manual,  for  1851. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters’  Almanack,  for  1851. 

Serial. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare ;  revised  from  the  Original  Edi¬ 
tions,  with  Historical  Introductions  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Cri¬ 
tical,  &c.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel,  from  Original  Designs  by  II.  Warren,  E.  Corbould, 
&c.  Part  I. 

[A  double-columned  edition  in  small  folio,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Ilalliwell, 
with  a  life,  introductions  to  each  play,  notes  explanatory  and  critical,  and 
an  essay  on  Shaksperc’s  phraseology  and  metre.  The  poems  will  be  included 
in  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  plays  of  doubtful  authenticity,  or  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  Sliakspere  is  supposed  to  have  taken  a  part.  As  yet  Mr. 
Halliwell  has  only  contributed  a  sensible  introduction  to  The  Tempest, 
displaying  his  extensive  reading  in  the  English  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  with  him,  it  appears,  the  chief  value  of  the  edition 
must  rest.  The  plates  in  this  part  are  from  designs  by  artists  unequal  to 
the  illustration  of  Sliakspere,  and  which  do  not  receive  much  assistance 
from  the  engraver.] 

Pamphlets. 

Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Injurious  Operation  of  the  Wills  Act,  in 
respect  to  the  Execution  of  Wills;  with  Suggestions  for  its  Amend¬ 
ment.  By  an  Advocate  in  Doctors’  Commons. 

The  Encun'bcrul  Estates  of  Ireland. 


MUSIC. 

Ll'CREZIA  BORGIA  IN  THE  STANDARD  LYRIC  DRAMA.* 

Many  persons  will  object  to  the  introduction  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  into  this 
series ;  denying  its  claim  to  be  placed  among  the  standard  productions  of 
the  musical  stage.  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  has  anticipated  this  ob¬ 
jection,  and  replied  to  it.  He  admits  that  this  is  not  the  best  of  Doni¬ 
zetti's  works ;  but  he  says  truly,  that  its  dramatic  interest  has  given  it 
great  popularity, — a  circumstance  which  must  be  considered  in  making 
the  selection ;  and,  moreover,  that  a  complete  edition  of  this  opera  was 
a  desideratum.  If  these  reasons  are  not  deemed  sufficient,  he  tries  to 
pacify  the  unappeasable  by  stating  that  Beethoven’s  immortal  Eidclio  is 
to  be  the  next  number  of  the  series.  F or  our  part,  we  are  well  pleased 
to  be  in  possession  of  an  elegant  and  complete  edition  of  this  famous 
opera.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  work  of  consummate  art.  There  is 
much  in  it  that  is  trite  and  common — the  verbiage  of  music ;  its  choruses 
and  concerted  pieces  are  often  inartificially  constructed  and  shallow  in 
counterpoint ;  and  a  great  deal  of  its  instrumentation  is  at  once  meagre 
and  noisy.  But  with  all  this  it  has  many  beauties  of  melody  and  expres¬ 
sion,  vocal  combination,  and  instrumental  accompaniment ;  and  the  critic 
who,  keeping  his  judgment  unbiassed  by  generalizations  respecting  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  that  musical  school,  shall  “  seriously  incline 
his  ear”  to  the  music  of  this  opera,  will  find  in  it  much  to  gratify  his 
taste  and  to  move  his  feelings. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  is  a  lyrical  version  of  Victor  Hugo’s  celebrated  play 
with  the  same  title, — one  of  those  pieces  by  which  that  writer  brought 
into  vogue  the  “romantic”  drama  at  the  expense  of  the  “classical,” 
which  had  previously  possessed  exclusively  the  French  stage.  It  is  i 
written  in  prose,  and,  like  the  English  plays  which  the  French  Romantic  ■ 
school  took  as  models,  its  tragic  gloom  is  relieved  by  colloquial  familiarity 
and  flashes  of  humour.  In  adapting  it  to  the  musical  stage,  the  Italian 
fleet  has  adopted  the  usual  and  necessary  course  of  simplifying  the  inci-  j 
dints,  and  reducing  the  dialogue  to  those  plain  and  concise  phrases  which 
are  necessary  for  musical  purposes.  But  he  has  closely  followed  the  plot, 
except  in  its  very  catastrophe,  (in  the  original,  Gennaro,  infuriated  by  his 
own  fate  and  that  of  his  friends,  stabs  Lucrezia  before  he  knows  she  is  his  ! 
mother,)  and  has  well  preserved  the  wild  and  terrible  character  of  the 
subject.  Victor  Hugo,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  his  heroine,  has  adopted  i 
that  view  of  her  character  which  represents  her  as  a  moral  monster — an 
adulteress,  a  murderess,  stained  with  every  crime ;  and  has  relieved  the  | 
dark  shades  of  the  character  by  only  one  touch  of  light,  her  maternal  love 
for  her  son.  So  she  was  painted  in  her  own  time,  and  her  name  for  more 
than  three  centuries  has  lain  under  a  weight  of  infamy,  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  effectually  relieved  by  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
The  editor  of  the  opera  has  introduced  into  his  prefatory  matter  the  whole 
ol  Mr.  Roscoe’s  learned  and  searching  inquiry ;  which  does  not  leave  a 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  woman  was  belied  by  contemporary  traducers, 
whose  calumnies  have  been  unhesitatingly  repeated  and  implicitly  re¬ 
ceived  down  to  our  own  day.  While  Mr.  Roscoe  has  shown  that  the 
charges  against  Lucrezia  are  unsupported  by  proof,  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
sist  the  weight  of  evidence  which  shows  that  she  was  not  merely  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  of  her  time,  but  blameless  in  her 
life,  and  the  generous  and  enlightened  patroness  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

*  Lucrezia  Borgia;  a  Lync  Tragedy.  Written  by  Felice  Romani;  the  Music  by 
Gaetano  Donizetti.  ( \  olumc  t  II.  of  the  Standard  Lyric  Drama.) 


If  such  was  her  character,  its  lustre  is  heightened  by  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  which  blackened  it — her  being  the  daughter  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth  and  the  sister  of  C'oesar  Borgia.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Lucrezia’s  husband,  Alfonso  of  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  plays 
so  terrific  a  part  in  this  drama,  has  been  equally  misrepresented.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes  of  his  time  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior;  and  his  conjugal  union  with  Lucrezia,  of  more  than  thirty  years’ 
duration,  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed  and  harmonious. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  Lucrezia  Borgia  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  fic¬ 
titious  personage,  as  unreal  as  Lady  Macbeth  or  any  other  creature  of 
the  imagination  :  and  this  imaginary  Lucrezia,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  has  a 
power  and  grandeur  in  her  blackness  which  makes  her  a  striking  object 
on  the  tragic  stage.  Lucrezia,  accordingly,  is  the  character  in  which 
Grisi  is  most  unapproachable  ;  as  Lady  Macbeth  might  perchance  have 
been,  had  the  great  prima  donna  been  an  English  tragedian. 

The  present  edition  of  this  opera  is  the  only  one  published  in  England  ; 
the  music  being  known  to  the  public  only  by  its  performance  at  the 
Opera-houses,  and  by  a  very  imperfect,  inaccurate,  and  ill-arranged 
Paris  edition.  The  skill  and  care  with  which  Mr.  Roekstro  has  com¬ 
pressed  the  orchestral  parts  into  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  indicating 
the  most  remarkable  effects  produced  by  the  various  combinations  of  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the  musical  text  through¬ 
out,  have  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  composition 
than  wre  had  previously  been  enabled  to  form ;  and  the  result  has  cer¬ 
tainly  raised  our  estimate  of  Donizetti’s  qualities  as  an  artist.  When  a 
whole  work  is  made  up  of  trite,  unmeaning  melodies,  and  exhibits  no¬ 
thing  hut  poor  harmony  and  unskilful  instrumentation,  we  at  once  set  the 
author  down  as  void  of  genius  and  ignorant  of  his  art ;  but  when  we  find, 
mingled  with  baser  matter,  beautiful  airs,  striking  choral  effects,  and  in¬ 
genious  orchestral  writing,  we  must  ascribe  his  faults  to  haste,  careless¬ 
ness,  and  the  influence  of  a  had  school.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Donizetti,  whose  prolific  pen  produced  sixty-four  operas  besides  many 
minor  pieces,  ever  went  hack  to  his  studies ;  yet  when  in  his  latter  days 
he  wrote  for  the  French  and  German  stage,  he  was  able  by  an  effort  of 
will  to  give  his  music  the  strength  and  solidity  which  he  knew  would  he 
demanded. 

In  Lucrezia  Borgia  there  are  several  airs  which  have  an  intrinsic  beauty 
and  expression,  independently  of  the  charms  bestowed  on  them  by  Grisi 
and  Mario.  The  scene  in  which  Lucrezia  first  appears,  even  in  perusal, 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  instrumental  symphony  as  her  gondola 
glides  into  sight,  and,  descending  from  it,  she  descries  her  sleeping  son,  is 
a  bit  of  description  worthy  of  Mozart  or  Weber ;  and  the  smooth  little 
phrase,  alternately  breathed  by  the  oboe,  flute,  and  clarinet,  and  respon¬ 
sively  murmured  by  the  bass  instruments,  is  full  of  repose,  and  delicious 
to  the  ear.  As  the  notes  die  away  while  the  heroine  is  gazing  on  her  son, 
we  are  fittingly  prepared  for  her  first  ejaculation,  “Tranquillo  ei  posa!” 
she  continues  in  a  fine  pensive  strain ;  in  the  accompaniment  of  which, 
however,  we  find  one  of  those  impurities  of  harmony  which  betray  care¬ 
lessness.  In  a  full  chord  of  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  F  (see  page  51) 
the  notes  G  and  B  flat  in  the  bass  are  sounded  along  with  G  sharp  and 
B  natural  in  the  treble  ;  a  cacophony  which  anybody  who  tries  it  on  the 
pianoforte  will  find  insupportable,  though  the  smooth  tones  of  the  clari¬ 
nets  in  the  two  upper  parts  make  it  pass  off  at  the  theatre.  But  such  a 
thing  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  whole  works  of  Mozart ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Donizetti  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  avoid  it.  Crudities 
like  this  abound  in  the  works  of  modern  composers,  Rossini  included ; 
and  they  have  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  escape  the  ear.  But 
though  the  ear  may  be  unable  to  detect  the  precise  fault  in  a  passage 
which  fleets  rapidly  by,  vet  a  sense  of  indistinctness  is  produced.  The 
whole  of  the  subsequent  scene,  including  the  tender  tenor  air  which  has 
become  so  popular,  “  Di  pescator  ignobile,”  is  exceedingly  dramatic,  and 
delicately  accompanied.  Indeed,  it  may  he  observed  that  Donizetti  and 
his  countrymen,  however  noisy  their  instruments  may  frequently  he,  do 
not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  the  solo  voices  ;  unlike  the  modem 
Gallo- German  school,  which  notoriously  ruins  the  finest  voices  by  expo¬ 
sing  them  to  a  constant  struggle  with  the  orchestral  storm.  The  ex¬ 
cessively  favourite  anacreontic,  “  II  segreto  per  esser  felice,”  is,  sooth  to 
say,  somewhat  vulgar  when  stripped  of  the  prestige  created  by  the  voice 
of  Brambilla  or  Alboni;  hut  the  dying  accents  of  Gennaro  are  instinct 
with  melody  and  feeling,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  composer.  The 
editor  wishes  the  curtain  to  fall  here ;  objecting  to  the  subsequent  pas¬ 
sage  given  to  Lucrezia,  as  a  mere  piece  of  vocalization  for  the  sake  of 
display.  We  differ.  Lucrezia’s  wrild  burst  upon  the  G  flat,  (see  top  of  page 
297,)  is  the  very  cry  of  despair,  and  the  rapid  roulades  which  follow  are 
the  inarticulate  sounds  which  become  the  language  of  passion  when  it 
rises  beyond  the  power  of  words.  But  such  a  passage  demands  the  very 
highest  powers.  If  the  tone  of  passion  is  ever  so  little  deficient  in 
strength,  or  if  there  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  vocal  effort,  then 
the  whole  sinks  into  an  unmeaning  display  of  execution. 

The  concerted  pieces  and  choruses  for  the  most  part,  though  with  re¬ 
markable  exceptions,  are  written  with  great  carelessness.  We  find  page 
after  page  of  score  where  four  or  five  solo  voices  are  accompanied  by  a 
chorus  seemingly  in  four  parts,  but  where,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  but 
unisons  and  octaves,  or,  perhaps,  two  or  three  parts,  ill  arranged,  meagre, 
and  sometimes  crude  and  harsh.  The  long  concerted  scene  in  the  pro¬ 
logue,  in  which  the  five  solo  voices  of  Gennaro  and  his  friends  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  chorus  of  maskers,  is  a  flagrant  specimen  (especially  at 
pages  36  and  37)  of  this  pitiful  writing.  But  it  is  redeemed  by  the  series 
of  fine  concerted  pieces  in  the  first  act :  the  chorus  of  the  shirri  or  guards 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  the  superb  trio  between  the  Duke,  Lucrezia, 
and  Gennaro,  where  the  Duke  blandly  presents  the  poisoned  goblet  to  the 
youth  in  his  mother’s  presence  ;  and  the  subsequent  duct,  in  which  she 
implores  him  to  swallow  the  antidote.  Such  pieces  are  sufficient  to  free 
the  composer  from  the  imputation  of  want  of  dramatic  power  or  of  skill 
in  his  art. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  ELECTIONS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee,  took  place  on  Monday;  when  the  voice 
of  his  fellow  members,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Eastlake. 

The  choice  of  the  man  who  by  his  standing  ostensibly  represents  the 
best  art  attainable  in  England,  cannot  but  be  matter  of  interest  to  all  con¬ 
nected  with.,the  fine  arts  by  pursuits  or  taste.  It  is  clear,  that  in  its  pri- 
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mary  institution  and  purpose  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  aims 
at  conferring  on  the  most  eminent  professor  of  art  for  the  time  being  an 
outward  sign  of  his  supremacy;  and  that,  thus  honoured  with  a  distinctive 
mark  of  recognition  bestowed  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge — his  brother 
labourers,  each  by  virtue  of  membership  equally  eligible  with  himself — he 
stands  before  the  public  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  and  ratify  a  verdict 
already  passed.  Chosen  out  of  a  body  itself  constituting  by  position  the 
elite  of  its  order,  and  bidden  to  take  the  highest  place,  it  is  a  misfortune 
both  for  art  and  for  the  nominee,  if  the  jealous  glances  of  the  bystanders, 
fixed  on  a  more  worthy  competitor,  intimate,  even  though  their  lips 
should  not  utter,  “  Give  this  man  room.” 

The  theory  involved  in  this  Presidency,  similarly  with  any  other,  is, 
past  question,  as  above  stated ;  but  no  principle  can  rationally  be  carried 
into  execution  without  reference  to  collateral  circumstances.  That  is  but 
a  purblind  zeal  for  art  which  can  see  the  artist  only,  and  overlooks  the 
man.  Other  considerations  than  of  pictorial  excellence  imperatively  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  and  demand  to  have  their  weight.  The  highest  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  pictorial,  as  of  every  other  art,  depends  far  less  on  the  per¬ 
ceptive  than  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  results  from  deeply-con¬ 
sidered  thcoiy  and  scientific  insight,  more  essentially,  if  not  more  palpably, 
than  from  imitative  capacity  or  technical  knowledge.  To  the  painter  the 
power  of  embodying  elevated  principles  suffices ;  so  that  he  assert  them, 
though  unconsciously,  in  the  materials  of  his  art,  he  has  fulfilled  his 
calling  :  to  the  representative  of  painting  more  is  needful ;  he  should  be 
able  not  only  to  do,  but  to  know  why  he  has  done,  and  to  render  a  reason 
for  his  work.  Hence  follows  the  necessity  of  seeking  in  such  a  one  for 
mental  qualifications  of  a  high  order, — and  these  not  latent  within,  con¬ 
tinuing  merely  in  the  state  of  faculties,  but  capable  of  receiving  adequate 
expression. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  arts  exercise  more  than  an  historical 
influence  ;  they  possess  a  direct  present  power.  Through  numberless — 
often  unperceived — ramifications,  the  mind  and  habits  of  a  people  are 
swayed  by  them  mightily.  To  the  future  student  it  may  appear  matter 
of  all-absorbing  importance,  that  the  painter  whose  works  live  most 
durably  in  fame,  and  with  the  noblest  life,  should  have  been  the  protago¬ 
nist  of  his  art ;  but  to  the  present  generation  it  can  never  be  indifferent 
to  reflect  whether  honour  is  reciprocally  conferred  by  the  office  and  by 
him  who  holds  it.  Personal  character  will  always  and  deservedly  weigh 
in  the  decision ;  nor  must  professional  expediencies  be  altogether  left  out 
of  the  account.  It  is  not  our  wish  or  intention  to  enter  too  minutely  into 
these ;  yet  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  the  credit  of  the  art  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  a  social  and  corporate  as  well  as  in  an  abstract  point  of  view. 
The  office  of  President  is,  in  a  degree,  honorary :  others  are  charged  with 
the  instruction  of  aspirants,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  the  means 
and  course  of  study;  the  President’s  public  duties  embrace  the  aspect  to 
be  worn  by  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  outside.  Indeed,  the  external 
consideration  enjoyed  by  artists  may  be  in  no  small  measure  biassed  by 
the  character  and  position  of  its  chief  representative. 

The  first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  united  in  his  own  person  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  :  he  embodied  the  British  art  of  the  period  ; 
nor,  whether  his  claims  be  taken  in  the  aggregate  or  individually,  were 
they  to  bo  paralleled  among  contemporary  painters.  His  successor,  Ben¬ 
jamin  West,  vulnerable  as  his  works  are  in  modern  criticism,  was  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  art  in  its  highest  range,  and  was  probably  not  to  be  matched 
for  public  and  private  respectability.  This  claim  may  in  certain  con¬ 
junctures  be  found  paramount,  even  in  the  general  interest  of  art,  above 
all  others.  Perhaps  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  not  of 
beneficial  tendency.  England  did  not  want  for  eminent  painters  of  the 
historical  and  imaginative  schools ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that  the  election 
of  a  portrait-painter  gives  an  impulse  to  the  reliance  on  private  patronage, 
and  promotes  an  unhealthy  spirit  hurtful  to  community  of  aim  and  feeling 
among  the  great  body  of  artists,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  art  on  its  own 
merits.  Something  of  these  influences  may,  we  think,  bo  traced  in  the 
choice  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shoe,  on  grounds  confessedly  and  beyond  cavil 
secondary.  The  question  was  then  decided  in  favour  not  of  the  painter 
or  the  man  of  solidly-based  views,  but  of  the  gentleman  socially  unex¬ 
ceptionable.  It  was  an  election  rather  to  the  presidency  of  art  pro¬ 
fessors — to  an  embassy  or  mission  from  them  to  other  sections  of  society, 
than  to  the  station  of  president  in  art. 

"We  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  happy  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  they  have  had  to  deal  in  the  present  case,  and  on  the 
sound  discretion  they  have  exercised  in  availing  themselves  of  it.  The 
claims  of  Mr.  (or,  perhaps,  we  might  now  say  Sir)  Charles  Locke  East- 
lake  are  great  every  way.  His  uniformly-observed  theoretic  principles 
have  on  very  many  occasions  been  persuasively  exemplified  by  his  own 
hand.  He  is  more  than  of  literary  tastes — a  literary  man  ;  yet  more,  a 
literary  artist.  His  more  abstruse  intellectual  powers  have  ever  been 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  proper  art.  On  his  qualities  as 
a  man  and  a  gentleman  it  would  be  equally  superfluous  and  indelicate  for 
us  to  dwell ;  but  we  are  heartily  gratified,  for  the  sake  of  all  our  artists, 
that  in  these  respects  also  their  body  should  be  so  honourably  represented. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  election  would  have  been  so  creditable 
to  the  Academy,  or  so  satisfactory  to  the  public,  as  that  of  Mr.  Eastlake. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Presidential  election  that  of  an  Associate  took 
place.  The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook, — a  result  in  accordance  to 
general  anticipation.  Mr.  Hook  was  the  last  painter-student  and  gold- 
medal  prizeman  sent  out  by  the  Academy  for  purposes  of  foreign  study. 
His  works  exhibit  a  graceful  feeling  for  colour,  based — but  not  with  much 
daring — on  Venetian  traditions;  there  is  frequently  refined  sweetness  in 
his  female  figures,  varying  in  degree  between  a  near  approach  to  love¬ 
liness  and  the  tamely  pretty.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  yet 
attained  due  concentration  of  thought,  or  to  regard  art  with  much  serious¬ 
ness  of  aim.  We  feel,  in  looking  at  Mr.  Hook’s  pictures,  a  want  of 
something  tangible  and  stamped  with  hearty  conviction.  It  appears  to 
us,  that  among  the  numerous  artists  eligible  to  Academician  honours, 
none  has  made  out  a  stronger  claim  on  immediate  attention  than  Mr. 
Kennedy, — a  gentleman  whose  power  of  realizing  the  pervading  sentiment 
of  sensuous  beauty  and  luxury  we  have  never  seen  surpassed,  if  equalled. 
Apparently  guided  (like  Mr.  Hook,  but  with  more  self-knowledge)  by 
preconceived  reference  to  a  general  result,  he  possesses  in  a  peculiarly 
native  and  spontaneous  degree,  that  power,  so  difficult  in  pictorial  art  and 
so  seldom  displayed  by  its  disciples,  of  conveying  the  abstract  emotion  of 
his  scene,  to  which  no  detail  is  unimportant  or  extraneous.  His  works 
are  like  gorgeously  delicate  flowers,  of  strange  perfume,  to  whose  nourish¬ 
ing  all  accidents  of  sun  or  shadow,  of  contiguous  animal  or  vegetable  life, 


minister  and  subserve.  His  luxury  of  nature  is  delicious  through  a 
dreamy  imaginative  haze.  It  is  Keats  that  paints  with  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enter  on  any  minute  consideration  of  the 
respective  claims  of  various  other  artists  as  bearing  on  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Hook’s  election,  inasmuch  as,  when  all  the  vacancies  now  virtually  de¬ 
clared  among  the  Associates  by  reason  of  their  contingent  elevation  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Academicians  shall  have  been  filled  up,  we  shall  very 
possibly  find  that  those  claims  have  received  impartial  attention  in  the 
proper  quarter:  nor  should  we  have  touched  upon  the  subjeet  at  all, 
were  it  not  that  wo  have  yet  to  loam  the  necessity  or  adequate  occasion 
for  the  prolonged  delays  now  established  by  regulation,  and  which  we 
know  to  bo  felt  as  a  grievance  by  a  considerable  section  in  art.  Our  no¬ 
tice  was  pointedly  directed  to  this  matter  last  week  by  a  correspondent; 
and  we  would  fain  hope  that  some  redress  may  be  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  the  new  President,  whose  exertions  we  feel  well  assured  will 
never  be  wanting  to  remove  all  recognized  anomalies  and  unjustified 
obstructions. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  19th  September,  at  Bombay,  Lady  Yardley,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  1st  November,  at  Boconnoc,  Cornwall,  Lady  Louisa  Fortescue,  of  a  son. 

On  the  1st,  in  Ilussell  Square,  the  Wife  of  S.  Morton  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  2d,  in  Gloucester  Road,  Hyde  Park,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Oliver  Jones,  Esq. 
of  Fonmon  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  2d,  the  Wife  of  Mr.  Crampton,  of  Holford  Square,  of  a  son. 

On  the  3d,  at  Ilam  Parsonage,  Surrey,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  P.  Hough,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  4th,  at  Heavitree,  the  Lady  of  the  lion.  W.  Addington,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  4th,  in  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  the  Lady  Mary  Hoare,  of  a  son. 

On  the  6th,  in  Devonshire  Place,  Lady  Anson,  of  a  son. 

On  the  7tli,  at  Putney,  Lady  Eardley  Wilmot,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  19th  August,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Sierra  Leone,  N.  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  to  Mary  Adclle,  eldest  daughter  of  Major  Sodcn,  Commandant  of 
the  troops  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  31st  October,  at  Stratton  St.  Mary,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  George  Newnham 
Phillips,  Rector  of  North  Fling,  Hants,  to  Frances  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Ellis  Burroughes,  of  the  Manorhouse,  Long  Stratton,  Norfolk. 

On  the  2d  November,  at  North  Cray,  Kent,  John  Sims  Reeves,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
English  tenor,  to  Charlotte  Emma  Lucombe,  the  celebrated  soprano,  eldest  daughter 
of  5lr.  Thomas  Lucombe,  formerly  librarian,  of  Brighton. 

On  the  4th,  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bedford,  the  Rev.  J.  Frederic  Harward,  Incum¬ 
bent  of  Middleton,  Derbyshire,  to  SophiaS.  G.  Holder,  Widow  of  John  Alleyne  Hol¬ 
der,  Esq.,  of  Lemon  Arbor,  Barbadoes,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Bush,  K.H., 
Inspecting  Field  Officer,  Leeds. 

On  the  5th,  at  the  parish-church,  Doncaster,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  Rector  of 
Sneaton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sharpe,  Vicar  of  Doncaster  and  Brodsworth,  and  Canon  of  York. 

On  the  6th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Villiers  La  Touche  Hatton,  Esq., 
Captain  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  only  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Hatton,  to  Rosia  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  Bathe,  Bart. 

On  the  7th,  at  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Charles  Graves,  Esq.,  Captain  Eighty- 
second  Regiment,  son  of  Charles  G.  Graves,  Esq.,  to  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  North,  of  Beaumont  House,  Stoke,  Devon,  half-pay  Fourteenth 
Regiment. 

Lately,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  George  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Seventy- 
second  Highlanders,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Right  lion.  J.  A.  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
to  Maria  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. -General  T.  Marriott,  of  the 
Madras  Army. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  25th  July,  at  Hongkong,  of  malignant  fever,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  Lieutenant  Henry  Phillpotts,  R.E.,  second 
surviving  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phillpotts,  R.F.,  at  the  time  in  the  temporary 
command  of  Royal  Engineers  at  that  station  ;  in  his  23d  year. 

On  the  lltli  September,  at  Saugur,  Central  India,  William  II.  Jowett,  Lieutenant 
and  Interpreter  to  the  Tenth  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  Infantry;  in  his  25th  year. 

On  the  26th  October,  at  Sienna,  Henry  Fitzmaurice  Ilallam,  Esq.,  M.A.,  son  of 
Ilenry  Ilallam,  Esq.,  of  Wilton  Crescent ;  in  his  27th  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Twickenham,  the  Right  lion.  Lady  Anne  Murray,  Widow  of  the 
late  Alexander  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Broughton,  Scotland. 

On  the  29th,  at  Drake’s  Place,  the  Rev.  William  Prockter  Thomas,  LL.B.,  one  of 
the  Prebendaries  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  late  Vicar  of  Wellington,  Somerset;  in  his 
68th  year. 

On  the  31st,  at  Monks  Lodge,  Essex,  the  Rev.  James  Sperling,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Great  Maplestead,  and  Rector  of  Lamarsh,  in  the  same  county  ;  in  Ids' 78th  year. 

On  the  31st,  Samuel  Hill,  Esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hill,  of  Hough, 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.,  of  Hawkstone. 

On  the  1st  November,  Edmund  Peel,  Esq.,  of  Bonehill  House,  Staffordshire. 

On  the  2d,  in  Harley  Street,  Colonel  James  Bogle  Delap,  of  Stoke  Park,  Surrey,  and 
Lillingstone  Lovel,  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  2d,  at  Roby  Hall,  near  Prescot,  Richard  Edwards,  Esq.,  Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Lancaster;  in  his  74tli  year. 

Lately,  at  Clyffe  Hall,  Wilts,  Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Duncombe  Tleydell 
Bouverie. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Nov.  5. — Scots  Fusilier  Guards — Lieut,  and  Capt.  Lord  J.  J.  C.  P. 
Murray  to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut.-Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Robinson,  who  retires;  Ensign 
and  Lieut.  G.  T.  F.  Shuckburgh  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Lord  J.  C. 
P.  Murray;  Ensign  W.  W.  Knollys,  from  the  84th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  Shuckburgh.  1st  Regt.  of  Foot — Quartermaster  J.  M'Gee,  from  half¬ 
pay  of  the  20th  Foot,  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  Broadley,  deceased.  13th  Foot — 
Capt.  W.  Auchmuty,  from  the  98th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Stapylton,  who  exchanges. 
17tli  Foot — Lieut.  G.  T.  Brice  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Sawers,  who  has  retired.  23d  Foot — 
Lieut.  F.  T.  Brock  to  be  Capt.  byipurchase,  vice  F.  E.  Campbell,  who  retires;  Second 
Lieut.  R.  V.  Dickens  to  be  First  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Brock;  Second 
Lieut.  Sir  II.  O.  R.  Chamberlain,  Bart,  to  be  First  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Lord 
Greenock,  who  retires;  Second  Lieut,  and  Adjt.  E.  Jenkins  to  have  the  rank  of 
First  Lieut.  ;  Second  Lieut.  F.  P.  R.  D.  Radcliffe  to  be  First  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Plunkett,  who  retires ;  Frederick  Sayer,  Gent,  to  be  Second  Lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Dickens.  26th  Foot  -Ensign  R.  C.  Granville  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  T. 
W.  Andrews,  who  retires.  49th  Foot— Quartermaster  C.  Fraser,  from  the  59th  Foot, 
to  be  Quartermaster,  vice  II.  Mayne,  who  retires  upon  half-pay.  59th  Foot-Quarter¬ 
master  Bernard  M ‘Donald,  from  half-pay  of  the  5th  Foot,  to  be  Quartermaster,  vice 
Fraser,  appointed  to  the  49th  Foot.  89th  Foot— Capt.  M.  Cane,  from  the  20th 
Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  A.  Pigott,  Avho  retires  upon  half-pay  of  the  20th  Foot. 
93d  Foot — Acting  Assist. -Surg.  A.  Macrae,  M.D.  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  vice  Demp¬ 
ster,  promoted  on  the  Staff.  95th  Foot — Capt.  V.  Wing,  from  the  Ceylon  Ride  Regt. 
to  be  Capt.  vice  Mincliin,  who  exchanges.  98th  Foot— Capt.  G.  G.  C.  Stapylton, 
from  the  13th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Auchmuty,  who  exchanges. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.— Capt.  W.  Minchin,  from  the  95th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Wing, 
who  exchanges. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt. — Lieut.  II.  C.  Cotton  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
Hill,  promoted  ;  Ensign  G.  E.  Bulger  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Cotton. 

Hospital  Staff —  Assist, -Surg.  J.  C.  Dempster,  M.D.  from  the  93d  Foot,  to  be  Staff 
Surg.  of  the  Second  Class,  vice  Burton,  deceased. 

Unattached— Lieut.  R.  II.  O.  Hoey,  from  half-pay  85th  Foot,  (Staff-officer  of  Pen¬ 
sioners,)  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase. 

War-office,  Nov.  8. —  1st  llegt.  of  Drag.  Guards — Lieut.  G.  Briggs  to  be  Capt.  by 
purchase,  vice  Tuthill,  who  retires;  Cornet  T.  Nisbet  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Briggs.  3d  Drag.  Guards— Surg.  II.  Mapleton,  M.D.  from  the  55th  Foot,  to  be  Surg. 
vice  Stephenson,  who  exchanges.  1st  Foot  Guards— Capt.  C.  W.  Randolph,  from 
half-pay  of  the  5th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  vice  C.  Iv.  K.  Tynte,  who  exchanges* 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Ensign  and  Lieut.  II.  F.  Drummond  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Powell,  who  retires;  II.  C.  Fletcher,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Drummond.  1st  Regt.  of  Foot— Acting  Assist.-Surg.  R.  M‘Nab, 
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M.D.  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Sinclair,  who  resigns.  13th  Foot — Capt.  It.  G.  Burs¬ 
lem,  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Wilkinson,  who  retires;  Lieut.  G.  H.  Tyler  to 
be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Burslem;  Ensign  It.  Peel  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Tyler.  15th  Foot — Lieut.  W.  W.  Turner  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Sewell,  promoted.  Kith 
Foot — Major  W.  Cockell,  from  half-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Major,  vice  C.  Murray,  who 
exchanges,  receiving  the  difference,  18tli  Foot — Second- Lieutenant  Charles 
\V.  P.  Lillingston,  from  the  00th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Jones,  who  exchanges. 
27th  Foot — Capt.  J.  V.  O’Donnell,  from  the  96th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Pakenliam, 
who  exchanges;  Lieut.  B.  Thomas  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  King,  who  retires  ; 
Ensign  lion.  L.W.  C.  A.  F.  Cary  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Thomas.  29th  Foot — 
Staff  Assist. -Surg.  It.  M'Gregor  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Macbeth,  appointed  to  the 
Staff.  49th  Foot — Ensign  F.  W.  Gostling  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Richard¬ 
son,  who  retires.  55th  Foot— Ensign  C.  M.  G.  Quantrille  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Snowe,  dec. ;  Gent.  Cadet  J.  W.  Huskisson,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Quantrille;  Surg.  G.  A.  Stephenson,  from  the  3d  Drag.  Guards,  to 
be  Surg.  vice  Mapleton,  who  exchanges.  56th  Foot — Lieut.  W.  G.  Margesson  to  be 
Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Conran,  who  retires;  Ensign  G.  E.  L.  C.  Bissett  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Margesson;  Ensign  W.  Whitmore,  from  the  72d  Foot,  to  be  En¬ 
sign,  vice  Palmer,  dec.  60th  Foot— Ensign  II.  M.  Jones,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be 
Second  Lieut,  vice  Lillingston,  who  exchanges.  6lst  Foot — Acting  Assist.-Surg. 
II.  T.  Reade  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon,  vice  Clark,  promoted  in  the  83d  Foot. 
64th  Foot— Lieut.  W.  II.  Candler  to  be  Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Cochrane, 
dec.  ;  Ensign  F.  F.  Hood  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Candler  ;  Ensign  R.  II.  Willcocks,  from 
the  81st  Foot,  to  be|Ensign,  vice  Hood.  72d  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Hon.  S.  R.  H.  Ward, 
from  the  Royal  Mil.  Col.  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Whitmore,  appointed 
to  the  65th  Foot.  81st  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Woods  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Sorell,  promoted; 
Gent.  Cadet  C.  C.  W.  Vesey,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Col.  to  be  Ensign  without  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Willcocks,  appointed  to  the  64tli  Foot.  83d  Foot— Assist.-Surg.  F.  II. 
Clark,  from  the  61st  Foot,  to  be  Surg.  vice  Ledingham,  dec.  96th  Foot — Capt.  Hon. 
F.  B.  Pakenham,  from  the  27tli  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  O’Donnel,  who  exchanges. 
97th  Foot— Lieut.  S.  C.  Jackson  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Evans,  who  retires. 

Hospital  Staff — Assist.-Surg.  A.  M.  Macbeth,  from  the  29th  Foot,  to  be  Assist.- 
Surg.  of  the  Forces,  vice  M'Gregor,  appointed  to  the  29th  Foot. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Nov.  5. — Corps  of  Royal  Engineers — Sec.  Lieut.  R.  M. 
Parsons  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Phillpotts,  dec. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,,  November  5. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Parnall  and  Co.  Liverpool,  ship-brokers — Powell  and 
Co.  Liverpool,  ship-chandlers — De  la  Court  and  De  Leon,  Bell  Yard,  Doctors’  Com- 
auons,  auctioneers— Bigland  and  Co.  Chesterwood,  Northumberland,  contractors 
for  the  working  of  coal — Muir  and  Co.  Liverpool,  ship-brokers;  as  far  as  regards  II. 
Cowie— Crossleys  and  Harper,  Halifax,  dyers — Hawthorn  and  Nash,  Burslem,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  earthenware-manufacturers— Chadwick  and  Co.  Cliviger,  Burnley,  quarry- 
men  ;  as  far  as  regards  B.  Chadwick — Court  and  Nephew,  St.  Briavels,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  grocers — W.  and  R.  Tatham,  Rochdale,  machine-makers — Barsham  and  Co. 
Stratford,  Essex,  pulped-cloth-manufacturers — Horn  and  Co.  Bedford  Street,  Co¬ 
vent  Garden,  c.omposition-ornament-makers;  as  far  as  regards  W.  H.  Horn — Moss 
and  Shaw,  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  brewers— Verdin  and  Shipwright,  Frith  Street,  Soho, 
goldsmiths— Massie  and  Robertson,  Liverpool,  share-brokers  — Vizetclly  and  Co. 
Peterborough  Court,  printers. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — James  Yillar,  Cheltenham,  maltster. 

Bankrupts.— Alfred  French,  East  Grinstead,  plumber,  to  surrender  Nov.  19, 
Dec.  20  :  solicitors,  Palmer  and  Co.  Bedford  Row;  Kell,  Lewes;  official  assignee, 
Graham,  Coleman  Street— James  Clarke,  Old  Broad  Street,  coal-merchant,  Nov.  20, 
Dec.  20:  solicitor,  Lander,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Thames  Street;  official  assignee,  Gra¬ 
ham,  Coleman  Street— William  Coles,  Milton  next  Gravesend,  pastrycook,  Nov. 
14,  Dec.  21:  solicitors,  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Nicholas  Lane ;  Sharland,  Gravesend; 
official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Charles  Brady,  Rood  Lane,  Fen- 
church  Street,  merchant,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  20  :  solicitors,  Crowder  and  Maynard,  Cole¬ 
man  Street  ;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — John  Beeby,  Luton,  salt- 
merchant,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  12:  solicitors.  Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury  ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— John  Livesey  and  John  Pimm,  New  Len- 
ton,  Nottinghamshire,  lace-makers,  Nov.  15,  Dec.  13:  solicitors,  Percy  and 
Co.  Nottingham  ;  official  assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham — Robert  Dutton 
Reeves  and  Richard  Herdman  Dawson,  Liverpool,  spirit-dealers,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  10: 
solicitor,  Yates  jun.  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Cazenove,  Liverpool — William 
Taylor,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  auctioneer,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  13:  solicitors,  Loveland 
and  Tweed,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ;  Swan  and  Burnup,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  Joel, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — James 
Gilston,  Leeds,  woollen-draper,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  9  -.solicitor,  Middleton,  Leeds;  offi¬ 
cial  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds — Abraham  Hooley,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer, 
Nov.  15,  Dec.  6:  solicitors,  Slater  and  Heelis,  Manchester ;  official  assignee,  Ilobson, 
Manchester. 

Dividends. — Nov.  27,  Nash  and  Neale,  Reigate,  bankers — Nov.  29,  Robson  and 
Barrow,  St.  Ann’s  Place,  Limehouse,  pump-manufacturers — Nov.  27,  Mountford, 
Greenwich,  stationer — Nov.  26,  Swainson  and  Bircliwood,  Manchester,  manufacturers. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  27,  Nash  and  Neale,  Reigate,  bankers— Nov.  27,  Toovey,  Watford, 
innkeeper— Nov.  28,  Ilcarn,  Portsmouth,  victualler — Nov.  27,  La  Guerrande,  Liver¬ 
pool,  merchant — Nov.  28,  J.  and  T.  Jowett,  Coventry,  grocers — Dec.  2,  Day,  Co¬ 
ventry,  riband-manufacturer — Nov.  28,  Thompson,  Goole,  butcher. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Best,  Crutchedfriars,  wine-merchant;  third  div. 
of  3 d.  Nov.  9,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Cawston, 
Temple  Street,  Kingsland,  grocer;  first  div.  of  Id.  Nov.  9,  and  two  subsequent  Satur¬ 
days;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — Holland,  Bury,  provision-dealer;  first  div.  of 
2s.  9]d.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Hulme,  Manchester,  tailor;  first  div.  of 
7s.  8d.  any  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — Ellison,  Poplar,  builder;  first  div.  of  2s. 
Nov.  7,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — Maberly, 
Bread  Street,  banker;  fourth  div.  of  3d.  Nov.  7,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Chisholm,  Dorking,  perfumer  ;  first  div.  of  6s.  8 d.  (on 
separate  estate,)  Nov.  7,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street— Desforges,  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  brick-maker;  first  div.  of  45.  (id.  Nov.  8,  or 
any  subsequent  Friday;  Carrick,  Hull. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Sharp,  Glasgow,  dealer  in  shares,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  3. 


Friday ,  November  8. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Asliburne  and  Boon,  New  Milman  Street,  dress-mak¬ 
ers— Harris  and  Co.  Bersham  Paper  Mills,  Denbighshire,  paper-manufacturers — 
Couper  and  Co.  Billingham,  Durham,  glass-manufacturers — Moses,  Brothers,  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  bristle-merchants — Gilbert  and  Chapman,  Hackney,  manufacturers  of 
artificial  manure — Concoran  and  French,  Liverpool,  marine-store-dealers — Walton 
and  Lampard,  Birmingham,  tea-dealers — Turner  and  Crabtree,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
weavers — Hilliard  and  Atkinson,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  surgeons— W.  and  G.  F.  Thur- 
good.  Pinners’  Hall,  attornies — Ryland  and  Co.  Birmingham,  screw-manufacturers 
— E.  and  F.  G.  Foot,  Edinburgh  Brewery,  Stoke  Newington— Chaffer  and  Thomp¬ 
son,  Liverpool,  manufacturers  of  Emerson’s  patent  cement  paint— Lawton  and  Co. 
Audley,  coal-proprietors;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Lawton — Morice  and  Co.  Liverpool, 
ship-chandlers — Bliedberg  and  Co.  Liverpool— Amiss  and  Co.  Conduit  Street,  tai¬ 
lors— Brown  and  Ward,  Halifax,  stuff-merchants— Thomas  and  Peel,  Manchester, 
milliners  -  Harding  and  Whidborne,  Birkenhead,  ship-chandlers — J.  C.  and  J.  Hill, 
Thomas  Street,  St.  George’s  East,  cork-manufacturers — Taylor  and  Co.  Tottington 
Higher  End,  Lancashire,  woollen-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Whitehead — 
Kirby  and  Co.  Cannon  Street,  pin- manufacturers ;  as  far  as  regards  E.  S.  Kirby — 
Boydell  and  Stones,  Threadneedle  Street,  commission-agents. 

Bankrupts.— William  Coles,  Milton-next-Gravesend,  pastrycook,  to  surrender 
Nov.  14,  Dec.  21 :  solicitors,  Wilkinson  and  Co.  Nicholas  Lane ;’  Sharland,  Graves¬ 
end ;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basinghall  Street,  (and  not  Pennell,  as  before 
advertised)— George  Ci.ivk  Seari.e,  Tyndole  Place,  Islington,  apothecary,  Nov.  16, 
Dec.  21 :  solicitors,  Smiths,  Great  James  Street ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guild¬ 
hall  Chambers — Alexander  Black,  Wellington  Street  North,  bookseller,  Nov.  27, 
Dec.  20:  solicitors,  Mardon  and  Prichard,  Newgate  Street;  official  assignee,  Stans¬ 
feld,  Basinghall  Street— John  Rowbotham,  Sutton,  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer, 
Nov.  22,  Doc.  13:  solicitor,  Norris,  Macclesfield;  official  assignee,  Mackenzie,  Man¬ 
chester— Robert  Garton,  Hull, boot-maker,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  18:  solicitor,  Sidebottom, 
Hull;  official  assignee,  Carrick,  Hull. 

Dividends.— Nov.  29,  Copland,  Union  Street,  Whitechapel,  linendraper— Nov.  29, 
Porter,  Booking,  Essex,  grocer — Nov.  29,  Walford,  Great  Winchester  Street,  mer¬ 
chant— Nov.  29,  Salkeld,  Fontmcll  Magna,  Dorsetshire,  shipowner — Nov.  20,  J.  and 
J.  F.  King,  Wells  Bow,  Islington,  builders— Nov.  29,  Holmes,  Fridaj  Street,  silk- 
ganze-manufacturer — Dec.  3,  Biddulph  and  Co.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
bankers— Nov.  29,  Peet,  Ludgate  Hill,  printer — Dec.  3,  A.  and  W.  Prior,  Tunbridge 
Place,  New  Road,  ironmongers — Nov.  29,  G.  and  S.  Bauckliam,  Gravesend,  boat- 
builders— Dec.  2,  Nokcs,  New  Ormond  Street,  builder — Dec.  2,  Smurwaite,  Scar¬ 


borough,  wine-merchant — Nov.  29,  Walford,  Stamford,  innkeeper — Dec.  6,  Pretty, 
Leicester,  grocer— Dec.  2,  Lucan,  Preston,  innkeeper — Dec.  2,  Cooke,  Manchester, 
bill-vender — Dec.  2,  Bamford,  Rochdale,  woollen-manufacturer— Dec.  10,  Knight, 
Lancaster,  tea-dealer — Nov.  29,  Clarke  and  Tod,  Liverpool,  merchants — Nov.  29, 
Robinson,  Ripon,  surgeon — Nov.  29,  Eastwood,  Almondbury,  manufacturers — Nov. 
29,  Briddon,  Liverpool,  chemist. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted, unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Nov.  30,  Spicer,  Wandsworth,  paper-maker — Dec.  4,  Wilkinson,  Ulver- 
ston,  wine-merchant— Dec.  4,  Bakewell,  Manchester,  size-manufacturer— Dec.  2, 
Sinnnonds,  Highgate,  Birmingham,  commercial  traveller — Dec.  2,  E.  and  W.  Round, 
Tipton,  timber-merchants— Nov.  28,  Thompson,  Goole,  butcher — Dec.  3,  Stid- 
wortliy,  Modbury,  Devonshire,  innkeeper. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Clifton,  Brandon,  brewer;  second  div.  of  2 \d. 
Thursday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Cave, 
Walmer,  merchant;  first  div.  of  lid.  Thursday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
days  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Foster,  St.  John’s  Square,  ironmonger;  second 
div.  of  8d.  Thursday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman 
Street — Sutterby,  Stoke  Ferry,  grocer;  first  div.  of  105.  Thursday  next,  and  three 
subsequent  Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Stead,  Melcombe  Regis,  grocer  ; 
first  div.  of  2s.  3d.  Thursday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Graham, 
Coleman  Street — Ball,  West  Street,  Soho,  victualler ;  second  div.  of  $d.  Thursday 
next,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — A.  and  T.  Baigrie,  Southside,  Edinburgh,  farmers, 
Nov.  12,  Dec.  3. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3$  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . . 

India  Stock,  10 J  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  1$4.  per  diem  . 
India  Bonds,  3$  per  Cent . . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

971 

97* 

97J 

971 

978 

97J 

97  i 

978 

97J 

971 

97J 

978 

96J 

993 

90ft 

9o| 

96$ 

961 

981 

9S§ 

98$ 

98$ 

981 

981 

— 

7? 

7j 

— 

7} 

213 

214 

2131 

2141 

2131 

2131 

— 

270 

269 

— 

-- 

68  pm. 

70 

71 

68 

70 

70 

— 

90  pm. 

88 

89 

88 

— 

(Last  Official  Quot: 

Austrian . 5  p. 

Belgian . 4$  - 

Ditto . 2$  - 

Brazilian  . 5  - 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  - 

Chilian . 6  - 

Danish  . 3  - 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  ..2-1  - 

Ditto . 4  - 

French  . 3  - 

Ditto . 5  - 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  - 

Illinois  . 6  - 

Kentucky .  - 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 0  - 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  - 


FOREIGN  FUNDS, 
ition  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 
Ct. 


78 

Massachusetts  (Sterling).  ..5  p.  Ct. 

108 

8S$  cx  d. 

Mexican . 5  — 

aij 

— 

Michigan . 6  — 

891 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

— 

571 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

93 

102 

Ohio . 6  — 

106 

— 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

82 

581 

Peruvian . 41  — 

79$ 

891 

Portuguese . 5  — 

87$ 

— 

Ditto . 3  — 

— 

Russian . 5  — 

1101 

734 

Spanish . 5  — 

i»8 

— 

Ditto . 3  — 

39$ 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

4 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

32 

S  II  A  It  E  S. 


Railways — 

8J 

25$ 

Banks — 

6$ 

14 

Great  North  of  England . 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

35$ 

70 

London  and  Westminster . 

London  Joint  Stock . 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
London  and  Black  wall . 

47 

62 

841 

71 

1171 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

Union  of  Australia  .  . 

Union  of  Loudon . 

Mines — 

19} 

(17} 

17 

South-western . 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

Miscellaneous — 

Australian  Agricultural . 

Docks — 

East  and  West  India . 

141 

120s 

79 

General  Steam . 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

8t.  Katherine . 

South  Australian  . 

BULLION. 

Per  oz. 

METALS.  Per 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard. . . . 

£3  17  9 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  .. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  .. 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 

0  5  03 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  .. 

28  ex  d. 
43 


15 
32  J 

15i 
41 
27 
79$ 
67  ex  u. 
20$ 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Nov.  8. 


s.  s. 

Wheat,  R.New  36  to  38 

Fine .  38  —  42 

Old  .  38  —  40 

White .  40  —  41 

Fine .  41—43 

Super.  New.  44  —  48 


Rye . 

Barley . 

Malting . , 


.  25  to  26 
.  19  —  21 
.  24  —  25 


Malt,  Ord.  . .  48- 
Fine  . . 

Peas,  Hog 


..  50  —  52 
27  —  28 


3. 

Maple . 28  to  30 

White _ 24—26 

Boilers  ...  27—28 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Old .  26  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 


Oats,  Feed 
Fine 
Poland  . 

Fine 
Potato  . . 
Fine 


s.  s. 

.  15  to  16 
.  16  —  17 
.  17  —  18 
.  18  —  19 
.  20  —  21 
.  21—22 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  ...  433.11.4.  I  Rye  .  253.  84. 

Barley  ....  24  3  I  Beans  . 29  4 

Oats .  16  10  |  Peas  . 30  0 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Nov.  2. 

Wheat  ....  403.  2d.  I  Rye . 23s.  6 4, 

Barley  . 24  1  Beans  . 29  1 

Outs  .  17  3  j  Peas . 29  2 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  64.  to  74.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  13s.  04.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  41.  0s.  to  il.  2s.  per  ewt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  48s.  to  50  <. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  04.  to  5s.  64. 


Newgate  and  Leaden  hall.' 
s.  4. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 
Smithfield.* 

.  4.  s.  4.  s. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 


Roof  . . 

2  4  to 

2 

8  to  3 

2 

Friday. 

Mondav. 

Mutton 

2  4  — 

2 

8  —  3 

2 

,  897  . 

. ...  4,304 

Veal  .. 

2  4  — 

3 

0  —  3 

8 

,  3,610  . 

.  .  .  .  28,080 

Pork  . . 

2  10  — 

3 

6  —  3 

10 

....  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2  Calves . 

225  ., 

118 

Lamb . . 

0  0  — 

0 

0  —  0 

0 

,  520 

, . . .  350 

'  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 

HOPS. 

I  WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets  . . . 

72s.  to  90s.  [Down  and  half-bred  Hog 

s  per  lb. 

124.  to  1344. 

Choice 

ditto . 

90  —  147  Wether  and  Ewe . 

11  —  12$ 

Sussex  ditto . 

65  —  75  Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether - 

12—0 

10$—  11$ 

HAY”  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whithquatel, 


Hay,  Good . 

.  70s.  to 

76s . 

.  73s. 

to  75s . 

.  63s. to 

70 

Inferior . 

.  50  — 

65  . 

.  48 

—  60  . 

0 

New . 

.  0  — 

0  . 

.  0 

—  0  . 

....  0  — 

0 

Clover . 

84  . 

.  82 

—  84  . 

....  68  — 

77 

Wheat  Straw . 

.  24  — 

28  . 

.  21 

—  27  . 

....  18  — 

22 

OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  6 

Refined  .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  6 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  64.  to  5s.  64. 
Moulds  (64.  per  doz.  discount)  Is.  04. 

Coals,  Hetton .  16  0 

Tees .  0  0 


GROCERIES. 


Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  14.  to  0s  34. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  tine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  14.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  70s.  to  IPOs. 

Good  Ordinary . .  57  —  60s.  04. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  29s.  1$4. 


West  India  Molasses . 13s.  04.  tj  15s  64, 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday 


TXDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL  DIORAMA. 

X  — GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
■Waterloo  Place. — A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  till'  ROUTE- of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoonsat  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o’Cloek. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s. 
Gd. ;  Reserved  Seats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

r  IFF  IN  INDIA,  New  Oriental  Dio- 

L-i  rarna,  a  Sequel  to  the  “  Overland  Route  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  Calcutta." — The  extraordinary  success  which  has 
attended  the  exhibition  of  the  Diorama  of  the  Over¬ 
land  Route  appearing  to  have  resulted  from  the  lively 
interest  taken  by  the  British  public  in  everything  which 
relates  to  India,  a  body  of  Artists  of  unquestionable 
abiiii \  hare  been  engaged  to  paint  a  variety  of  scenes, 
illustrating  the  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLISHMEN  IN 
INDIA,  and  the  principal  places  which  such  Englishmen 
are  accustomed  to  visit  during  their  sojourn  in  the  East. 
These  paintings,  upon  a  scale  of  13  feet  by  16  feet  each, 
elegantly  set,  and  constituting,  with  an  appropriate  Lecture 
rad  suitable  Music,  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  En¬ 
tertainment,  will  be  presented  to  the  public  on  Saturday,  the 
23d  of  November  1850,  at  WILLIS’S  ROOMS,  King  Street, 
.St.  James’s.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  an  Eminent 
Lecturer,  intimately  acquainted  with  India;  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed  that  the  Entertainment  will  not  form  an 
unworthy  sequel  to  the  superb  Diorama  of  the  Overland 
Route.  Amongst  the  scenes  depicted  in  Life  in  India  are 
the  following— The  Port  and  part  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta  ; 
the  Traveller  crossing  the  Hoogley  ;  the  Indigo  Planter’s  Bun¬ 
galow  ;  an  English  Lady's  Drawingroom  in  India;  Tiger 
Hunting,  (two  pictures) ;  the  Banian  Tree,  the  Halt ;  the  In¬ 
terior  of  an  Officer's  Quarters  ;  the  Taj  at  Agra;  Delhi,  Pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Great  Mogul  going  to  Public  Worship  ;  Lahore, 
the  Capital  of  the  Punjaub  ;  an  English  Court  of  Justice  in 
the  Interior ;  Hyderabad  on  the  Indus,  Troops  on  the  March  ; 
Bombay,  and  the  Island  of  Colabah  ;  the  Caves  of  Elephanta  ; 
Hog  Hunting  in  the  Deccan,  (two  views) ;  Madras,  the  Cus¬ 
tomhouse,  the  Surf,  &c.  ;  G  >rdon  Reach,  near  Calcutta,  the 
Festival  of  the  Churruck  Toojah,  a  Nauti  li,  or  dance  of  na¬ 
tive  women  ;  the  Cathedral  of  Calcutta,  &c.  &c.  The  whole 
constituting  a  perfect  Picture  of  every  part  of  India.  The 
Artists  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  work  arc  well  known 
to  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  public  ;  and  they  have  had 
the  advantage  of  consulting  the  productions  of  the  following 
undeniable  authorities;  some  of  whom  have  personally  su¬ 
perintended  the  Paintings,  viz.,  Sir  C.  D’Oyley,  Colonel  Sloe- 
man,  Colonel  Luard,  Captain  Bollew,  Captain  Grindiay,  Mr. 
Stocqucler,  Colonel  Forbes,  Captain  W.  Barnett,  Mr.  P. 
French,  Mr.  Danioll,  Mr.  Gautz,  and  Lieutenant  Tiekell,  R.N. 
Further  particulars  in  future  announcements. 

CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— 

For  One  Penny,  or  by  post  in  return  for  Two  Postage  - 
stamps,  a  Tract  of  eight  pages,  BRIEF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Sources  from  which  full  Information  may  be 
derived. 

Published  for  the  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists,  by 
John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Price  One  Penny. 

Contents:  1.  The  Founders  of  the  Colony — 2.  Description 
of  the  Country — 3.  The  Plan  of  Colonization — 4.  Particulars 
about  the  Passage — 5.  Progress  to  November  1850 — 6.  List  of 
the  Purchasers  of  Land — 7.  Contents  of  the  Canterbury  Papers 
— 8.  The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists — 9.  The  Five  Classes 
for  which  the  Settlement  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

Copies  of  the  Tract  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists,  No.  9,  Adclphi  Terrace, 
London. 

f CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— 

\_J  The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists,  consisting  from 
time  to  time  of  persons  intending  to  settle  at  Canterbury  in 
New  Zealand,  hereby  invite  strangers  desirous  of  obtaining 
for  themselves  or  others  information  about  the  Settlement,  to 
attend  CONVERSATIONAL  MEETINGS,  which  are  held 
every  Wednesday,  at  the  Colonists'  Rooms,  No.  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  from  1  till  4  o’clock.  Seats  are  reserved  for  ladies. 
Some  Members  of  the  Council  attend  every  day  from  10  till  4, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  inquiries. 

Ou  behalf  of  the  Council, 

CHARLES  SIMEON,  Chairman. 

Colonists’  Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

November  6th  1850. 


( 


T70E  PORT  LYTTELTON,  CANTER- 

1  BURY'  SETTLEMENT,  and  other  PORTS  in  NEW 
ZEALAND,  the  first-class  Passenger  Ship  TRAYANCORE, 
582  tons  register,  Chartered  and  Provisioned  by  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Association,  to  sail  on  the  25th  November.  Rates  of 
passage — Chief  Cabin,  (a  whole  cabin  between  decks,)  42/. ; 
Fore  Cabin,  25/. ;  Steer  ge,  16/.  For  freight,  passage,  or  fur¬ 
ther  information,  apply  to  Filby  and  Co.  157,  Fenchurch 
Street;  J.  Stayner,  1 10,  Fenchurch  Street;  or  to  William 
Bow  i. i  r,  Superintendent  of  Shipping  for  the  Canterbury  As¬ 
sociation,  161,Billiter  Street. 

DROYIDENT  LIEE  OFFICE, 

X  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1 ,180,722/. 
Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D 
"William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 
.John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  oj  the  Extinction  oj  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

moo 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

total  with  addi¬ 
tions  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
3558  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

2360  5  6 

8558  17  8 

T'HE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

X  COMPANY. 

Founded  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgate  Street. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P.  Chairman. 
John  Abercrombie,  Esq. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  N.  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Charles  R.  M'Grigor,  Esq. 

The  second  period  fixed  for  the  ascertainment  and  Division 
of  Profits  amongst  the  assured,  is  the  30th  of  April  next,  and 
Policies  effected  before  that  elate  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  previous  five  years. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Sec. 

TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy -Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avame,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
Clias.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Falrlic,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriques,  Esq. 


J.  G  Henriques,  Esq. 
F.  Clias.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Itailton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby.Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added  Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1849. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  $.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

645  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 

and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

/GUARANTEE  OF  RENTS.— THE 

*  T  I. AW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  AND  TRUST  SO- 
CIETY,  (completely  registered,)  Offices,  30,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  undertakes  the  COLLECTION  and  GUARANTEE 
of  RENTS,  securing  to  owners  of  houses  and  estates  regu¬ 
larity’  of  income. 

Noticing  a  project  for  a  Society  with  a  similiar  object,  the 
Times  of  October  24th  says — 

“  It  contemplates  four  different  kinds  of  risk — first,  the 
collection,  and  guaranteeing  the  payment  on  a  day  certain, 
of  the  rent  of  any  property  whether  occupied  or  not,  and  for 
a  fixed  period;  second,  the  collection,  and  guaranteeing  the 
payment  on  a  day  certain,  of  rent  so  long  as  the  property’  re¬ 
mains  occupied ;  third,  the  collection  of  rents  without  gua¬ 
rantee,  but  offering  the  security  of  the  society  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  payment  of  the  amounts  collected;  fourth,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  mortgaged  property’,  paying  over  to  the  mortgagee 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  money  on  a  day  certain,  and  to 
the  mortgagor  his  surplus  rents.  The  whole  of  these  opera¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  brought  within  the  same  kind 
of  calculation  as  all  other  guarantee  business;  and  as  they 
simply  furnish  a  means  of  diminishing  the  speculative  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  large  class  of  property,  they  may,  if  properly  car¬ 
ried  out,  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  sound  and  advantageous 
extension  of  the  assurance  principle,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  many  recent  applications,  has  yet  to  be  developed  in  a 
multitude  of  new  ways.” 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  forwarded  to  any 
applicant. 

A.  BARRETT,  Secretary. 

Law  Property  Assurance  Society, 

30,  Essex  Street,  Strand.  October  28,  1850. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


T  ADIES  COLLEGE,  47,  Bedford  Square. 

Xi — The  PROFESSORSHIPS  of  Modem  History  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  at  this  College  are  now  vacant ;  each  class 
meets  twice  a  week.  Candidates  for  both,  or  cither,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  testimonials,  select  rather  than  numerous, 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  November,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  at  the  College;  where  further  particulars  may  be 
ascertained  on  personal  application. 


X  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciat'  d.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  $iz:*s  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Hbal  and  Son’s  Bedding 
i  a<  tory  .  196,  opp  isite  the  1  lhapel,  1  bttenham  1  lourt  R  i 

nARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.Lazenby 

and  Sox,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey’s 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of”  YVilli.v.m  Lazf.nbt” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  u  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
S*.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old- established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 


A 


PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OE 

X  THE  EFFECT  OF  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.— A  Policy 
opened  with  the  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE  AS¬ 
SURANCE  SOCIETY’,  in  any  year  from  1815  to  1819  inclu¬ 
sive,  had  a  vested  Bonus  at  1st  January  1846  of  84  percent, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  policy  emerging,  after  payment  of 
the  present  year’s  premium,  there  would  be  paid  to  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  deceased  member,  in  addition  to  the 
original  assurance,  a  bonus  of  upwards  of  99  per  cent,  or  very 
nearly  double  the  original  amount  of  assurance. 

In  like  manner  a  policy  opened  in  the  year  1830,  had  a 
vested  bonus  at  1st  January  1846  of  upwards  of  36  per  cent, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  member’s  death,  after  payment  of  the 
present  year’s  premium,  his  representatives  would  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  original  insurance,  a  bonus  of  upwards  of 
47  per  cent. 

In  like  manner  a  policy  opened  in  the  year  1840,  had  a 
vested  bonus  at  1st  January  1*46  of  upwards  of  14  percent, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  member’s  death,  after  payment  of  the 
present  year’s  premium,  his  representatives  would  receive, 
in  addition  to  tlic  original  assurance,  a  bonus  of  upwards  of 
23  per  cent. 

The  Capital  of  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  Life  Assurance 
Society  exceeds  £2,204,000,  which  is  the  sole  property  of  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

N.B.  No  Member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  policy  be  of  five  years’  standing. 

The  books  of  the  Society  close  for  the  current  year  on  the 
31st  December,  and  policies  effected  before  that  time  have 
the  advantage  of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed 
beyond  it. 

Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square. 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 

London  Office,  4,  Roval  Exchange  Buildings. 

HUGH  M’KEAN,  Agent. 

ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL. 

C  i  RE  AT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK 

for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  everything  connected 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  ;  also  How 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  &c. ; 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ross  and  Sons,  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair  cut- 
lei’s,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-cases, 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna¬ 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  i; d.  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  London. 

INTERESTING  FACT.— The  following 

-L  singular  and  authentic  ease  of  restoration  of  the  human 
hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  an  article  of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last 
half-century.  Mr.  A.  Herrmann,  of  Queen  Street,  Soho, 
had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various 
preparatious  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  be¬ 
neficial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of 
“  Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil,”  and  after  daily  applying  it  for 
about  two  months,  lie,  much  to  his  gratification,  had  his  hair 
quite  restored,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  head  of  hair. 
This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment. — 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  sold  by  A.  Rowland 
and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 


PPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  Im¬ 
proved— lea  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER¬ 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup,. 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  prop  r, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  1  -t  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins 
6,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Cr  »sse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N  .B. — To 
guard  against  imitations ,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  botth*. 

[AMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

*  "  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 

contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  lias  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist* 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  a  ’plication. 

IET  those  who  require  the  aid  of  a 

J  TRUSS  try  COLES’S  PATENT,  of  Charing  Cross,  thirty 
years  established,  who  has  been  honoured  with  Testimonials 
from  the  highest  of  the  faculty,  and  others  who  have  worn 
Trusses  for  half  a  century  ;  amongst  whom  are  men  of  rank 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Church,  and  in  private  life,  all 
attesting  their  superiority.  As  much  might  be  snidofCOLES’S 
PATENT  MEDICATED  BANDS,  for  the  cun-  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Sciatica,  Lumbago, &c.  Manufactory,  3,  Charing  Cross. 
A  Letter  on  either  subject  is  twopence.  A  Page  to  his  late 
Majesty  George  the  Third  employed  more  of  Coles’s  Trusses 
and  Rheumatic  Bands  at  one  time  than  any  other  person  in 
thn  known  world  ;  and  he  outlived  the  Monarch  twenty- 
eight  years. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— 

I-  A  PORTION  of  the  Extensive  Premises  in  Regent 
Street  occupied  by  Messrs.  NI  OLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS’ and  YOUTHS’  CLOTH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish, 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools. 
These  arc  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  wareroams  of 
H.  J.  and  D.  Nicoll,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  120 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,"  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

ijlLYER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 

PATTERNS.— A.  B  SAVORY  and  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  ot  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish.  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 

The  Louis  Quatorze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 


The  Portland  Pattern,  taste¬ 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 


£  S.  d. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot  15  10  u 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  18  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


£42  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in¬ 
cluding  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 

p  ARRET  S.—  ROYAL  VICTORIA 

\J  FELT  CARPETING. — The  present  period  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  one  of  economy,  the  public  should  purchase  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Carpeting,  the  advantages  being  durability,  beauty, 
and  novelty  of  design,  imperviousness  to  dust,  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at  a  cost  of  half  the 
price.  Purchasers  arc  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
the  FELT  CARPETING  being  always  stamped  “Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
Carpet  Houses  in  London  and  irs  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen 
Cloth  Company  also  manufacture  TABLE  COVERS,  Embos¬ 
sed  aud  Printed,  of  the  newest  possible  designs,  and  in  every 
v  irict\  if  style  and  colour;  thick  Felt  for  polishing  Plato- 
g’  iss,  Steel,  Marble,  Tortoiseshell,  &e.  &c.;  likewise  for  Vete- 
ri  ''try  purposes;  Felt  Waistcoatings,  Cloths  for  Coach  and 
Railway  Carriage  Linings,  Upholsterers, &e.  &c. ;  Piano  Felts. 
Manufactories,  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough  Road, 
London.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Cheapside. 

AFTER  THIRTEEN  UiAllb  oE 

J  V  SUFFERING,  A  BAD  LEG  HAS  BEEN  CURED  BY 
HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.  —  Mrs.  Anne 
Smith,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  had  suffered  with  wounds  in 
her  leg  for  thirteen  years,  during  which  period  she  was  under 
some  of  the  cleverest  surgeons  of  the  age,  both  in  town  and 
country;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  experience,  none  of 
them  could  heal  this  dreadful  bad  leg.  Mrs  Smith  finding 
all  their  remedies  useless,  was  persuaded  to  give  Holloway’s 
Ointment  and  Pills  a  trial;  and  these  medicines  cured  her  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  she  now  feels  pleasure 
in  boasting  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  Holloway’s  Ointment 
and  Pills.  Sold  by  all  Vendors  of  Medicines,  and  at  Professor 
Holloway’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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MISS  STRICKLAND’S  QUEENS  OF 

SCOTLAND  and  PRINCESSES  of  ENGLAND, 
Volume  the  First  is  now  Published,  and  may  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers,  price  10s.  6 d. 

Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
This  day  is  published,  price  2s. 

'THE  ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  OF 

J  IRELAND;  a  Scries  of  Letters,  reprinted  in  a 
collected  form  from  the  Daily  News. 

London:  Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

Ju>-t  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE  ART  OP  CONVERSATION; 

1  a  Lecture  addressed  to  the  Young,  delivered 
before  the  Members  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Laun¬ 
ceston,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  May  18th,  1849.  By 
William  Henty. 

London:  Orger  and  Mf.ryon,  174,  Fenclnirch  Street. 
In  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  price  7s.  6/7.  cloth, 

N  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRINCI¬ 
PLES  of  the  DISTRIBUTION  of  WEALTH 
MOST  CONDUCIVE  to  HUMAN  HAPPINESS.  By 
William  Thompson,  Author  of  “Labour  Rewarded,” 
&c.  A  New  Edition.  By  William  Pare. 

London :  Wm.  S.  Orii  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 

In  the  press,  in  1  vol.  uniform  with  “  Horae  Influence,” 
Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 

THE  MOTHER’S  RECOMPENSE; 

I  a  Sequel  to  “  Home  Influence.”  By  Grace 
Aguilar,  Author  of  “  Woman’s  Friendship,”  “  The  | 
Vale  of  Cedars,”  &c. 

Groombridge  and  Sons,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  dav  is  published,  price  1*.  Gd. 

t  N  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON 

THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND,  delivered  in  Down- 
ing  College,  Cambridge,  on  October  23d,  a.d.  1850.  By 
Andrew"  Amos,  Esq.  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws 
of  England. 

Cambridge :  J.  Df.ighton  ;  London  :  J.  W.  Parker  ; 
W.  Benning  and  Co. 

Now  published,  Nos.  I.  and  II. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALIST  ;  a 

_i  Journal  of  Association.  Conducted  by  the  Pro¬ 
moters  of  the  London  Working  Men’s  Associations. 
Price  1/7. 

London  :  James  Watson,  3,  Queen’s  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row ;  and  all  News  Agents. 

GEORGE  CR U I K  S HANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK. 
Now7  ready,  with  large  coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations,  price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  COMIC  ALMANACK  and  DIARY, 

I  for  1851.  Edited  by  Henry  Mayhew,  Author  of 
“The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life”;  and  Illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank. 

London :  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL. 

On  Saturday,  December  7th,  w  ill  appear,  the  First 
Number,  price  l*/7.  of 

T  EIGH  HUNT’S  JOURNAL.  A  Mis- 

1 J  cellany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Memorable,  the 
Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful. 

Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen,  and  at  the  Office  of 
the  “  Journal,”  300,  Strand. 

MIL  MARSTON’S  NEW  PLAY. 

Just  published,  price  25.  6 d. 

PHILIP  OF  FRANCE  AND  MARIE 

J_  DE  MERANIE  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  .Vets,  as  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre.  By  the  Author 
of  the  “  Patrician’s  Daughter,”  “  Strathmore,”  & c. 
Also,  Third  Edition, 

STRATHMORE;  a  Tragic  Play,  as  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket. 

C.  Mitchell,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

T  I  L  T  ’  8  ALMANACKS, 

1  for  1851. 

MINIATURE  ALMANACK,  size  1}  by  2}  inches,  6/7. 
MINI  ATURE  ALMANACK,  in  roan  tuck,  1$. 
POCKET  ALMANACK,  in  cloth,  9 d. 

POCKET  ALMANACK,  in  roan  tuck,  15.  6/7. 

BOGI  E’S  POCKET  DIARY,  in  cloth,  Gd. ;  roan 
tuck,  15.  Gd. 

BIJOU  ALMANACK,  (the  smallest  published,)  15. 
David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

TIIE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
Just  published,  price  105.  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND; 

D  ruling  at  the  same  time  an  Alphabetical  Chronology 
of  all  Public  Events  and  National  Characteristics.  By 
H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  State  Paper  Office. 

Early  applications  for  this  work  will  be  necessary, 
as  only  a  limited  number  has  been  printed. 

London;  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co.  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster 
Row. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  Gd. 

/HAMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK; 

VT  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time.  By 
F.  Somneu  Merryweather. 

Also,  recently  published,  by  the  same  Author, 

8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

BIBLIOMANIA;  or  the  Love  of  Books  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

LIVES  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  MISERS;  or  the 
Passion  of  Avarice  Displayed.  {In  the  press.) 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  and  all  Booksellers. 

DR.  SILVER  ON  PILES,  FISTULA,  &c.  ~ 

The  Eighth  Edition,  price  5s.  with  numerous  Cases  and 
Plates, 

/  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PILES,  Fistula, 

V'  Prolapsus,  Hcemorrhoidal  Tumours,  Strictures, 
and  other  Diseases*  of  the  Rectum  ;  illustrating  the 
successful  practice  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  Treatment 
without  Excision  or  Confinement.  By  E.  D.  Silver, 
M.D.  Reg.  Coll.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  &c. 

“  The  lucid  manner  in  which  these  painful  diseases 
;.n  treated  of,  together  with  the  high  testimony  of  many 
p.*u  t  nts  who  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Silver’s  skill  for  their 
speedy  and  perfect  cure,  induces  us  earnestly  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  treatise  to  all  those  who  may,  unhappily, 
need  assistance.”—  Court  Journal. 

London  ;  Simpkin  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court ;  and 
Olhvieu,  59,  Pall  Mall. 


Major  Herbert  Edwarcles. 

Immediately,  in  2  vols  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings,  Map,  & c. 

A  YEAR  ON  THE  PUNJAUB  FRONTIER  IN  1848-49. 

By  Major  Herbert  Edwardes. 

Richard  Bentley,  New7  Burlington  Street,  (Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 

Completion  of  David  Copperfield. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  215.  cloth,  or  245.  Gd.  half-bound  Morocco, 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 


T 


Now  readv,  price  in  cloth,  55. 

INDEX  TO  TYTLER’S  HISTORY  OF 

£  SCOTLAND,  First  Edition  in  9  vols.  8vo. ;  also, 
INDEX  to  the  Second  Edition  in  9  vols.  12mo. ; 
and 

INDEX  to  the  Third  Edition  in  7  vols  8vo. 

These  Indexes  have  beenlongin  preparation,  involv¬ 
ing  much  labour  and  expense.  They  do  not  refer  to 
Matters  only,  but  also  to  Names  of  Persons  and 
Places,  wherever  these  occur  in  the  History. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  &  Longman  &  Co.  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  the  Second  Edition  of  the 

HISTORY,  now  reduced  to  21.  5s.;  and  the  Third 
Edition,  reduced  from  41.  4s.  to  21.  125.  6/7. 

Just  published, 

[THIRTY-NINE  REASONS  why  the 

CLEllGY-  ought  not  to  SUBSCRIBE  the 
THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  nor  any  other  FORM 
of  WORDS.  A  Tract  for  the  Times,  No.  2.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Q.  G.  Crawfurd,  M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Curate  of  St.  Mark’s,  Wodehouse, 
Leeds.  12mo.  paper  cover,  price  15. 

Also, 

TIIE  CIIURCII  in  DANGER;  or  a  Warning 
Voice  to  Protestants.  By  Vf.ritas.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  2s. 

London :  JonN  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

BISHOP  SHIRLEY. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  price  145. 

U  ETTERS  AND  MEMOIR  of  the  late 

JL/  WALTER  AUGUSTUS  SHIRLEY,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Edited  by  Thomas  Hill, 

B. D.  Archdeacon  of  Derby.  Second  Edition,  revised, 

with  a  Portrait.  Also, 

SERMONS,  by  Dr.  Shirley,  late  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  12mo. 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Foolscap,  cloth, 
price  35.  Gd. 

London;  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 


o 


This  day  is  published, 

LIVE  ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author 

*  The  Ogilvies.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


of 


TIIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELIZABETH 
BARRETT  BROWNING.  (Miss  Barrett.)  Uni¬ 
form  with  the  New  Edition  of  Robert  Browning’s  Poet¬ 
ical  Works.  In  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  165. 


ROMANCE  OF  TIIE  PEERAGE.  Vol.  IV.  com¬ 
pleting  the  work.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  Buccleuch.  By  George  Lillie  Craik, 
M.A.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  105.  Gd. 

London  ;  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

Just  published,  2d  Edit,  enlarged,  8vo.  15.  ;  by  post, 
Is.  Gd. 

C  ALT  :  its  HURTFUL  EFFECTS  on  the 

;  J  BODY  and  MIND  of  MAN,  (chiefly  WOMAN,) 
and  on  ANIMALS;  how  it  tends  to  cause  Consump¬ 
tion,  Insanity, and  other  Diseases;  as  taught  by  Moses, 
and  all  the  other  Wise  Men  and  Priests  of  ancient 
Egypt,  in  accordance  with  the  Author’s  experience  of 
many  years.  By  Robert  Howard,  M.D.  Author  of 
“  Revelations  of  Egyptian  Mysteries,”  105.  Gd. ;  show¬ 
ing  that  Salt  is  the  Forbidden  Fruit  or  Food  of  our 
Scriptures. 

Messrs.  Piper,  23,  Paternoster  Row;  the  Author,  6, 
Upper  Gloucester  Street,  Dorset  Square;  and  all 
Booksellers. 

Recently  published, 

HTHE  PROGRESS  of  the  INTELLECT. 

1  By  R.  W.  Mackay,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  245. 
AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION.  By  De  Vericour.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
105.  6/7. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  John  Stores  Smith.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  65. 

RELIGIOUS-  SCEPTICISM  AND  INFIDELITY. 
By  T.  A.  Langford.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  EXISTENCE,  Popularly  Con¬ 
sidered.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

TIIE  NEMESIS  OF  FAITH.  By  J.  A.  Froude, 
M.A.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

PHASES  OF  FAITH.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  65. 

THE  SOUL.  By  F.  W.  Newman*  Post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  MONARCHY. 
By  F.  YV.  Newman.  8vo.  cloth,  105.  6/7. 

London;  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  A.  FULLAR- 
TON  AND  CO. 

In  3  vols.  small  8vo.  165.  cloth,  with  Engravings,  and 
copious  Index, 

VIEBUHR’S  LECTURES  on  ROMAN 

HISTORY,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
from  the  edition  of  Dr.  M.  Islar.  Translated  by  H. 
Le  M.  Chepmell  and  F.  C.  F.  Demi.er. 

In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  price  I85.  cloth, 
ANCIENT  ART  AND  ITS  REMAINS;  or  a 
Manual  of  the  Archeology  of  Art.  By  C.  O.  Muller. 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  by  F.  C. 
Welcker.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
Leitch. 

I11  2  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  fine  paper,  with  Sixty  Land¬ 
scape  and  Portrait  Illustrations  by  Finden,  price 
345.  rich  cloth  boards, 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON;  with  a  Life 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  William  Anderson,  Esq. 
Author  of  “  Landscape  Lyrics,”  “  Scottish  Biogra¬ 
phy,”  &  c. 

A.  Fullarton  and  Co.  106,  Newgate  Street. 


This  day, 

'THE  NORTH  RRITISH  REVIEW, 

No.  XXVII.  Contents: 

1.  Carlyle’s  Latter-Day  Pamphlets. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Language— Sir  John  Stoddart’s 

Universal  Grammar. 

3.  Life  of  Dr.  Ileugh. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Crisis. 

5.  The  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

6.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography. 

7.  Italian  Dictionaries  and  the  Language  of  Italy. 

8.  The  English  Universities. 

9.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science. 

Edinburgh:  W.  P.  Kennedy;  London;  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.;  Dublin;  J.  M‘Glasiian. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS— NEARLY 
READY.  HEATH’S  KEEPSAKE. 

KEEPSAKE  for  1851.  Edited  by 

Miss  Power,  (Lady  Blessington’s  niece.)  The 
Plates  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Heath.  215. ;  India  proofs,  52s.  Gd. 

/  WERT  ALBUM, "for  1851.  Fourteen 

V_  PORTRAITS  of  the  young  Female  Aristocracy, 
from  Drawings  by  John  Hayter  ;  with  Historical  and 
Biographical  Notices.  4to.  21s. ;  beautifully  coloured, 
42s.  hi. 

|  ANDSCAPE  PAINTERS  of  ENG- 

1  J  LAND  :  Twenty  Etchings  of  their  most  charac¬ 
teristic  Works.  By  Louis  Marvy;  with  short  Notices, 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Imperial  4to.  31s.  6/7.;  co¬ 
loured  plates,  52s.  6/7. 

Y1HRISTMAS  with' tbe  POETS:  a  Col- 

\J  lection  of  English  Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival 
of  Christmas.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster,  and 
embellished  with  Gold  Borders  and  Initial  Letters. 
8vo.  25s.  beautifully  bound. 

London :  David  Boqlte,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  NEW  NOTE  L S. 

ROW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

In  3  vols. 

AT  A  T  H  A  L  I  E  ;  a  Tale. 

By  Julia  Cavanagii, 

Author  of  “  Woman  in  France,”  “  Madeline,”  &c. 

I  E  T  T  I  C  E  "  A  R  N  0  L  H. 

JU  By  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndliam,”  & c. 

2  vols. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  this  admirable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  story  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  healthy  moral  tale — 
truthful  and  practical— told  in  a  most  charming  man¬ 
ner.” —  Weekly  Chronicle. 

hi. 

I  A  M  I  A;  A  Confession.  2  vols. 

J  “  This  work  is  destined  to  be  extensively  read 
and  admired.” —  Weekly  Chronicle. 

“  An  unabated  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  very  end.” 
— Messenger.  iv. 

J  I  G  II  T  AND  DARKNESS; 

1  j  OR  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Crowe.  3  vols. 

“  As  a  grim  November  book,  holding  fast  the  awe¬ 
stricken  reader,  Mrs.  Crowe’s  *  Mysteries  of  Life’  can 
have  very  few  if  any  competitors.” — Athenccum. 

Also,  just  ready, 

J  OVE  A  N  1)  AMBITION. 

1  j  By  the  Author  of  “  Rockingham.”  3  vols. 
Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great 
Marlborough  Street. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 
Published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  Cambridge. 

WILSON.  A  TREATISE  ON  DYNA- 

T  ▼  MICS.  By  W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  8vo.  boards,  95.  Gd. 

PIIEAR.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS;  ac¬ 
companied  by  numerous  Examples  solved  Geometri¬ 
cally.  By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.  A.  Fellow  and  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Lecturer  of  Clare  Hall.  In  November. 

SNOWBALL.  CAMBRIDGE  GO  I  R8E  OF  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  for  the  Use 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  ;  being  the  Demonstrations  of 
the  Propositions  in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics;  in 
which  those  persons  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Ho¬ 
nours  are  examined  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  By  J.  C. 
Snowball,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Fourth 
Edition.  To  which  are  added,  numerous  Examples 
and  Problems,  with  Hints  for  their  Solution.  12mo. 
cloth,  45.  Gd.  Nearly  ready. 

LUND.  A  SHORT  JND  EASY  COURSE  OF 
ALGEBRA,  chiefly  designed  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Classes  in  Schools ;  with  a  numerous  Collection  of  ori¬ 
ginal  Easy  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Lund,  lale 
Fellow  of  St,  John’s  College,  and  Editor  of  “  Wood’s 
Algebra.”  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6/7. 

“  His  definitions  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity 
and  c lear ne s s . ” — A th enceum . 

BOARDMAN.  ARITHMETIC;  RULES  AND 
REASONS.  By  John  Boardman,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  and  Mathemaical  Master  in  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Manchester  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6/7. 

DRAKE.  DEMOSTHENES  DE  CORONA.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  English  Explanatory  Notes.  By  B. 
Drake,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  Crown  8vo. 
In  November. 

WESTCOTT.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  GOS¬ 
PEL-HARMONY  ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  a 
Catena  on  Inspiration  from  the  Early  Fathers.  (Nor- 
risian  Prize  Essay,  1850.)  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Shortly. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST 

OF  RECENT  WORKS. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


Axl  eyes  are  still  directed  to  Germany.  The  interest  is  not 
diminished  by  the  daily  changing  tone  of  the  accounts.  If  the 
main  tenour  of  what  appears  in  those  accounts  is  tolerably  truth¬ 
ful,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  he  nearer  a  tremendous 
European  struggle. 

With  the  Count  Brandenburg  had  passed  away  the  single  will  in 
the  Berlin  Cabinet  that  could  dare  not  to  fight — that  was  above  the 
fear  of  coward  repute.  While  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  there  had 
arrived  Austrian  demands  that  could  be  brooked  by  no  Prussian, — - 
Prussia  must  evacuate  Hesse-Cassel  entirely,  and  must  give  a  way 
across  her  territory  to  Austrian  troops  marching  for  the  Danish 
Duchies.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  soldier-minister, 
his  policy  in  the  Cabinet  had  been  reversed.  M.  Eadowitz  had 
been  recalled  into  counsel ;  his  rejected  order  for  drawing  out  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  recanvassed,  and  unanimously 
adopted.  “  God  grant  the  blessing  thereto,”  ejaculated  the  pious 
King,  when  he  signed  the  order.  The  flaming  brand  had  appeared 
at  the  door  of  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
Prussian  people,  wlio  would  not  move  a  finger  in  support  of  a 
Cabinet  policy,  were  rushing  to  their  standards  to  vindicate  national 
honour. 

The  last  news  from  Berlin  was  the  most  threatening  of  all.  It 
announced  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Baron  Prokesch,  had 
presented  an  ultimatum,  insisting  that  Prussia  should  evacuate 
Electoral  Hesse  within  eight  days,  withdraw  her  garrisons  from 
Hamburg  and  Baden  in  six  weeks,  and  formally  renounce  the 
Erfurt  League.  Baron  Prokesch  was  to  demand  his  passports  in¬ 
stantly  if  these  terms  were  not  accepted.  The  Austrian  ultima¬ 
tum  was  at  once  enforced  and  interpreted  by  the  concurrent  news 
that  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and  Wirtemberg  had  dissolved  their  re¬ 
fractory  Chambers  and  thrown  all  the  military  resources  of  their 
respective  states  into  the  Austrian  scale.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  Hanover,  after  a  phase  of  hesitation,  had  veered  to¬ 
wards  the  Prussian  side;  professing  neutrality,  and  protesting 
against  the  passage  of  Austrian  troops  across  the  Hanoverian  ter¬ 
ritory  into  Holstein.  The  Duchy  of  Darmstadt  also  ranged  with 
Prussia,  after  having  lately  been  ascribed  to  Austria. 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  had  come  face  to  face  in 
Electoral  Hesse  ;  blood  had  actually  flowed ;  the  Prussians  had 
retreated  from  Fulda,  which  they  seized  last  week  at  a  cavalry 
gallop  ;  and  their  commander  had  intimated  to  the  Austrian  com¬ 
missary  his  intention  to  withdraw  the  Prussians  to  the  military 
roads.  The  town  of  Cassel  is  on  one  of  these  roads ;  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians  could  hardly  yield  the  custody  of  the  Elector’s  millions  of 
dollars,  without  a  serious  struggle.  The  campaign  on  a  small  scale 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  diplomatic  interchanges,  which 
deprive  the  Prussian  movements  of  the  character  of  compulsory 
retreat,  and  the  collision  which  occurred  was  but  a  trivial  affair  of 
outposts ;  but  the  two  armies  viewed  each  other  with  deadly  glare, 
and  the  next  news  that  we  get  may  be  that  of  a  general  battle. 

From  any  immediate  influence  on  these  immensely  important 
complications,  Great  Britain  remains  excluded.  Without  reference 
to  the  causes  of  this  exclusion,  public  feeling  is  growing  very 
acutely  sensible  of  the  fact.  The  Leading  Journal  founds  on  it 
telling  attacks  on  the  foreign  policy  which  it  opposes  ;  the  Minister 
himself  is  understood  to  be  fretfully  uneasy  at  his  humiliating 
position  ;  the  Cabinet  organs  denounce  the  arrogance  of  Austria  as 
intolerable,  and  raise  anew  the  cry  of  sympathy  with  Gorman 
Constitutionalism,  in  peril  of  extinction  by  brute  force. 


The  French  Legislature  has  reassembled.  The  Parliamentary 
abyss  of  the  vacation  has  been  safely  passed  over, — thanks  to  the 
assiduous  helping  of  the  Permanent  Committee ;  who  perhaps  pre¬ 
vented  treason  by  the  clamour  with  which  they  exorcised  it,  more 
effectually  than  they  could  have  suppressed  it  if  it  had  really 
arisen.  The  President  has  delivered  his  message,  hitherto  the 
most  respectable  of  his  functional  exhibitions  :  this  time  his  effort 
has  less  grace  of  style,  or  mastery  of  policy,  than  before.  He 
parades  the  suppression  of  Municipalities,  the  removal  of 
Mayors,  each  by  the  hundred,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  wherever  it  proved  an  “  armed  body  deliberative,” 
as  the  causes  of  the  returned  confidence  on  which  he  congratulates 
the  country :  the  revenues  rise,  and  the  prospect  of  deficit  di¬ 
minishes  ;  the  war  establishment  is  reduced,  and  the  navy  is  kept 
so  low  that  peaceful  trade  alone  calls  for  its  extension, — all  these 
evidences  of  real  improvement  Louis  Napoleon  claims  as  the 
direct  fruits  of  his  confidence-inspiring  rule.  It  suits  him 
to  keep  out  of  sight,  that  whatever  alarm  the  industrious 
people  of  France  have  felt  for  months  past,  has  been  solely 
due  to  distrust  of  his  own  personal  schemes  and  ambitions ;  that 
there  is  literally  nothing  for  the  French  people  to  fear  from  abroad, 
and  no  party  but  his  own  whose  schemes  can  rise  above  their  con¬ 
tempt  at  home.  However,  the  real  progress  of  the  nation  is  as 
undoubted,  as  President  Bonaparte’s  claims  to  have  produced  it  are 
chimerical.  The  very  specific  disavowal  of  personal  ambition  with 
which  the  message  concludes — prompted  as  much  by  policy  as  by 
what  seems  to  be  an  honest  intention — is  not  made  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  never  was  made  so  emphatically  before  ;  and  it  is  va¬ 
luable  as  an  indication  of  the  policy  which  the  most  cautious,  and 
now  the  best-advised  man  in  France,  deems  the  policy  likely  to 
conciliate  the  widest  suffrages. 


In  England,  the  effect  of  the  Pope’s  measures  as  a  cause  of  reE- 
gious  panic  seems  to  be  waning.  The  theological  combatants 
argue  their  grounds  with  no  increase  of  excitement  or  exacerba¬ 
tion;  indeed,  from  purely  clerical  quarters  have  come  estimable 
lessons  and  suggestions.  The  Dean  of  Bristol  warns  his  clergy 
against  meeting  Eoman  Papacy  with  English  Papacy ;  exhorts 
them  to  cooperate  with  the  sound-feeling  laity ;  and,  con¬ 
ceding  that  the  Pope  has  formal  and  spiritual  right  to  war¬ 
rant  his  course,  censures  the  arrogance  of  his  manner :  he 
suggests  that  the  fitting  repressive  treatment  would  be  the 
Eoyal  disfavour — the  insulted  Queen’s  cold  frown — rather  than 
the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  or  the  renewal  of 
penal  statutes.  The  masterly  analytical  letter  of  our  correspond¬ 
ent  “  E.  A.  F.”  strips  the  case  bare  of  the  rhetorical  disguises 
which  theological  fears  and  political  cunning  threw  around  it. 
The  views  embodied  in  that  letter  are  those  toward  which  sound 
opinion  is  generally  gravitating.  The  Premier  has  evidently  been 
better  advised  since  he  shouted  aloud  his  ebullient  Protestantism 
through  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  :  at  the  Guildhall  dinner 
he  was  as  unexpectedly  reserved  as  he  had  before  been  loud  and 
forward.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  returned  to  London,  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  stir  raised  by  one  whose  “  consent”  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  before  he  went  to  Home.  So  much  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Premier,  that  he  must  have  explained  all,  or  most  likely 
made  the  matter  worse :  so  he  holds  his  peace ;  and  the  craving 
appetite  of  the  Guildhall  citizens  had  to  rest  content  with  the  vica¬ 
rious  Protestantism  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  undesired 
jocosity  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  perspicacity  must  now  teach  him  that  his  first 
impulse  of  literary  emulation  carried  him  off  in  a  direction  not  the 
wisest  for  the  party  which  obeys  his  genius  while  rejecting  his 
nominal  command.  He  should  have  foreseen  that  the  sympathies 
expressed  by  Mr.  Masterman  at  Guildhall  would  be  shared  by 
many  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  Conservative  party ; 
who  will  only  feel  contempt  for  the  critical  captiousness  which 
has  betrayed  the  man  of  genius  into  something  like  an  historical 
blunder.  His  Whig  opponent  is  rarely  altogether  wrong  in 
taking  up  a  political  scent ;  the  game  may  not  be  the  very 
game  which  as  a  noble  Whig  hound  he  ought  to  hunt,  but  it 

will  rarely  be  exceedingly  wrong :  at  present,  like  an  old 

dog  suspecting  he  is  wrong  because  the  young  pack  so  cla¬ 
morously  seconds  him,  the  Ilussell  hound  is  holding  his 
tongue  and  slinking  behind  other  dogs  :  but  John  Bull,  as  master 
of  the  pack,  will  sometimes  enjoy  killing  vermin  as  much  as  bay¬ 
ing  a  stag  ;  the  sport  is  all  the  same,  and  while  the  run  lasts  the 

false  cry  is  as  moving  as  the  true  one.  The  Disraeli  hound  re¬ 

monstrates,  that  the  leader  is  going  to  harry  a  brother  dog-  ;  but 
in  the  end  he  will  find  that  the  leader’s  nose  was  truer  than  his 
own.  It  is  Dryden’s  “  white  hind  ”  that  the  Protestant  instinct 
truly  scents  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will  find  that  his  cross-run  will  lead 
him  alone  to  something  worse  than  a  Cobden  herring.  Without  a 
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metaphor,  though  Lord  John  has  lost  some  groitndwith  the  higher 
thinkers,  he  pleases  the  aggregate  ten-poundery,  and  renews,  for  a 
term  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  "Whig  lease  of  place  if  not 
of  power. 

The  Board  of  Health  publishes  the  industrious  researches  of  its 
agent  the  Honourable  William  Napier,  on  the  subject  of  water 
supply  for  the  Metropolis.  The  evidence  which  should  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  previous  reports  seems  to  be  entirely  burked,  and  in  its 
place  we  get  Mr.  Napier’s  interesting  pursuits  in  natural  history, 
and  his  suggestion  of  a  plan  altogether  new :  the  enormous  reser¬ 
voirs  for  the  rain  of  Bagshot  Heath  are  discarded,  and  we 
are  to  have  the  springs  of  Farnham  hills  collected  in  draining- 
pipes  and  brought  by  a  main  to  a  hole  in  Wimbledon  Common 
that  will  store  two  days’  supply.  The  scheme  means  only  to  double 
the  present  sources ;  and  therefore  is  only  prospective  for  about 
fifty  years.  It  looks  very  like  the  experimental  plan  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it ;  and  it  may  perhaps  he  superseded  by  a  third  plan  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile,  we  are  as  far  from  a  truly 
comprehensive  and  all-sufficing  public  scheme  as  ever ;  wliile  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  for  improved  supply  are  forbidden  by  Parliament, 
in  deference  to  those  expectations  which  the  Board  still  requires 
ns  to  maintain  on  its  exclusive  behalf. 


€jji'  tort. 

The  Queen  held  a  Privy  Council  and  Court,  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Before  the  Council,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  an  audi¬ 
ence.  At  the  Council,  Sir  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe,  the  new  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
hoard.  The  Parliament  was  further  prorogued  from  Thursday  the  14th 
November  to  Tuesday  the  17th  December.  At  the  Court,  Mr.  Samuel  Mar¬ 
tin  kissed  hands  on  his  appointment  as  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  Court ; 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Mr.  Charles  Locke  Eastlake, 
the  new  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  also  had  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Her  Majesty  gave  an  audience  to  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and  audiences  to  Earl  Grey, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  and  Sir  George  Grey. 

The  Queen  has  received  many  guests,  and  has  given  many  dinner¬ 
parties  in  the  past  week.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  has  been  a  daily 
visitor ;  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  Monday  and 
staid  till  yesterday ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Lady  Truro,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  have 
each  passed  a  night  under  her  Majesty’s  roof.  The  Countess  of  Neuilly, 
■with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  two  sons,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and 
the  Duke  d’Aumale,  with  their  wives,  visited  her  Majesty  on  Wednesday. 

The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  birthday,  Saturday  the 
9th  instant,  was  distinguished  by  military  parades  in  the  Park. 

Prince  Albert  came  to  town  on  Thursday,  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  Before  the  meeting,  he  went  to  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster,  and  inspected  Mr.  Dyce’s  fresco  in  the  Queen’s 
robing-room. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge  visited  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  at  Glou¬ 
cester  House,  last  Saturday. 


The  Lord  Mayor’s  pageant  on  Saturday  last  had  unusual  features  of 
attraction.  The  usage  of  parading  a  man  in  scale  armour,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  a  life  per  annum  for  a  generation  or  two  past,  was  discarded, 
and  our  modem  neighboius  across  the  Channel  were  emulated  in  the 
attempt  to  organize  a  processional  feature,  emblematic  of  the  widened 
dominion  of  man  over  nature,  and  especially  illustrative  of  our  own  civi¬ 
lization  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  thus  improving  the 
civic  pageantry  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the  Builder  :  the 
practical  organization  and  conduct  of  the  new  arrangements  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  Mr.  Batty,  the  successor  to  Ducrow  in  Astley’s  famed  eques¬ 
trian  theatre. 


The  procession  moved  from  Guildhall  soon  after  eleven  o’clock.  It  was 
led,  as  usual,  by  groups  of  officials  from  the  Companies  of  the  two  Alder¬ 
men  who  last  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor, — in  this  instance,  Aider- 
man  Humphery  the  Lord  Mayor  of  1849,  and  Alderman  Famcombe  the 
Mayor  of  1850.  Then  followed  the  officers  of  the  City  Corporation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  remaining  Aldermen — those  who  have  not  passed  the  chair, 
and  those  who  have  passed  the  chair,  in  separate  groups,  divided  by  the 
Recorder,  and  each  alone  in  his  particular  carriage.  The  late  Lord 
Mayor,  now  simple  Alderman  Famcombe,  followed  those  civic  groups. 
Immediately  after  him  came  the  new  and  characteristic  portion  of  the 
pageant,  of  which  our  readers  wifi  desire  to  see  the  formal  programme. 

Trumpeters  of  the  Sixteenth  Lancers. 

Two  Pages,  bearing-  flambeaux  filled  with  burning  incense. 

Peace, 

(Personified  by  a  female  attired  in  a  White  Satin  Robe,  with  Wing-s, 

45  bearing-  in  her  right  hand  the  Olive  Branch,  mounted  on  a  White  £ 
Palfrey,  profusely  adorned  with  emblematical  devices),  nT 

*2  having  in  her  train 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  § 

*5  Represented  by  Male  and  Female  Equestrians,  tastefully  clad  in  £■ 
National  Costume,  illustrating  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Two  Pages,  richly  attired,  bearing  flambeaux  filled  with  burning  incense. 

The  Horse  of  Europe, 

(Supporting  the  Arms  of  her  Nations,  emblazoned  on  a  Shield  with 

glittering  trappings,  plumes,  and  other  devices.)  O 

Two  Arabs  conducting  o 

The  Camel  of  Asia,  § 

5  (Supporting  an  elaborate  device,  containing  the  emblems  of  the  Asiatic  £ 
Nation  and  Arms,  head  plumes,  and  velvet  trappings,  &c.) 

Two  Pages  bearing  flambeaux,  See. 

Two  Negroes  conducting 

42  The  Elephant  of  Africa,  £ 

u  3  (Supporting  an  appropriate  device,  formed  of  the  Palm  Tree,  various  »  hj 
Birds  and  Fruits,  together  with  the  Colours  of  the  §1 

Nation,  the  animal  richly  caparisoned).  g  £ 

Two  Pages  bearing  flambeaux,  &c.  £ 

Indians  conducting 
Two  Deer  of  America, 

(Supporting  the  Symbols  of  the  Nation,  &c.) 

Two  Pages,  holding  Laurel  Branches,  conducting  the 


O  G 

G*  £ 


o  a 
o  « 


< 


}  1 1  m*.K 

(Caparisoned,  Pinmes,  &c.j 

Bearing  Attributes  of  Industry— the  Beeliive  and  Agricultural 
Implements. 

Two  Pages,  with  Laurel  Branches,  conducting  the 
Horse 

(Caparisoned,  Plumes,  Sec.) 

Bearing  the  Attributes  of  Art — Sculpture  and  Bmblems  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Two  Pages,  with  Laurel  Branches,  conducting  the 
Horse 

(Caparisoned,  Plumes,  &c.) 

Bearing  Attributes  of  Commerce — a  Ship  in  full  sail  over  a  Globe, 
Anchor,  See. 

Two  Pages,  with  Laurel  Branches,  conducting  the 
Horse 

(Caparisoned,  Plumes,  Sec.) 

Bearing  Attributes  of  Manufactures — Machinery,  &c. 


to 

B  O 

e.  er. 

v  to 
3  TO 


A  Military  Band. 

A  Splendid  Allegorical  Caii, 

Drawn  by  six  cream-coloured  horses,  superbly  caparisoned  with  Crimson  Velvet 
Trappings  and  variegated  Plumes,  the  Car  representing  an  elegant 
State  Barge, 

Bowed  by  British  Tars.  Vi 

A  Tritons  and  Dolphins  at  the  stem,  supporting  the  Civic  Shield,  the  Sword  A 
•§  of  Justice,  and  Mace,  together  with  a  g 

Boyal  Standard  and  Union  Jack ;  in  the  centre  bearing  a  ^ 

§  Gigantic  Globe  ;  g 

o  with 

g  Britannia  and  Happiness,  g. 

^  Personated  by  Young  Ladies,  allegorically  robed  ;  the  former  at  the  foot,  g* 
p,  and  the  latter  seated  on  a  Throne  on  the  summit  of  the  Globe,  P 
bearing  Symbols  of  Peace,  &c. ;  large  handsome  Ban¬ 
ners  and  Flags  forming  the  stern  of  the  Car. 


The  equipage  of  the  Lord  Mayor  himself,  preceded  by  the  band  of  the 
Life  Guards,  some  civic  officers,  and  a  cloud  of  liveried  servants,  and  protected 
on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  by  a  guard  of  honour  from  the  Sixteenth  Lan¬ 
cers,  and  a  guard  of  state  from  the  City  Mounted  Police,  formed  the  last 
link  to  the  procession. 

The  cortege  took  the  usual  route  to  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge ; 
thence,  according  to  ancient  usage,  it  went  by  water  to  Westminster.  In 
Westminster  Hall,  Recorder  Stuart  Wortley  did  the  honours  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  with  a  brief  biographical  note  setting  forth  the  industrial  career  of 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

“  He  had  to  present  to  their  Lordships  John  Musgrove,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cloth  workers,  who 
had  been  unanimously  elected  to  serve  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  coming 
year.  The  Lord  Mayor  only  afforded  another  instance  among  those  many 
bright  examples  of  men  who,  rising  from  a  comparatively  modest  origin, 
attain  to  the  highest  elevation  among  their  fellow-citizens,  by  force  of  a 
life  characterized  by  industry,  integrity,  and  probity.  Himself  the  son  of  a 
citizen  distinguished  in  his  time,  Mr.  Alderman  Musgrove  inherited  his 
freedom,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  devoted  all  his  energies  to  an 
industrious  life ;  and  in  the  business  of  a  public  auctioneer,  was  intrusted 
with  the  transfer  of  large  masses  of  property ;  necessarily,  therefore,  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  those  whose  property  was  confided  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  brought  prominently  into  public  observation  ;  and  he  not  only, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  during  which  he  had  exercised  business, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
attained  to  that  position  which  had  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business,  and 
to  devote  himself  to  public  affairs,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  fellow-citizens.” 

Glancing  forwards  into  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Wortley  made  a  happy  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  Congress  of  Nations  in  London,  which  in  18ol  will  throw  especial 
responsibility  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  “It  was  now  nearly 
thirty-six  years  since  the  sovereigns  of  several  nations  met  together  in  this 
country  with  the  great  commander  whose  renown  eclipsed  their  imperial 
honours.  Thirty-six  years  had  now  nearly  elapsed,  during  which  England 
had  enjoyed  the  longest  peace  in  the  records  of  history;  and  on  the  coming 
year  this  country  would  have  to  receive  not  the  sovereigns,  hut  the  nations 
themselves.  That  event,  when  it  came,  would  necessarily  throw  a  great 
amount  of  responsibility  on  those  intrusted  with  the  maintaining  the  order 
and  peace  of  this  great  city  ;  and  the  citizens  of  London  believed  that  they 
had  selected  a  gentleman  for  the  high  office  of  Lord  Mayor  who  would  not 
only  maintain  order  during  that  event,  but  contribute  splendour  to  his  year 
of  mayoralty.” 

On  this  the  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  his  present  function,  Mr. 
Wortley  of  course  did  not  omit  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  late  Recorder — 
whose  qualities  were  known  to  their  Lordships  in  the  intimacy  of  private 
friendship ;  and  who  not  only  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  dignity 
and  efficiency,  but  usually  lent  to  the  proud  ceremony  of  this  day  the  grace 
of  oratory  and  the  most  refined  elocution. 

Chief  Baron  Pollock  congratulated  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Citizens 
alike,  on  the  election  which  had  given  the  one  so  high  a  dignity  and 
the  others  so  good  a  magistrate.  He  echoed  Mr.  Wortley’ s  mournful 
and  eulogistic  allusions  to  the  loss  of  Mr.  Law  and  also  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel— 


The  best  tribute  they  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  would 
be  to  remember  what  his  life  had  been,  and  to  follow  the  example  he  had 
ever  displayed  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  his  country.  ( A  suppressed 
murmur  of  approbation  here  sounded  through  the  court.) 

The  Chief  Baron  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  eulogium  on  the  great 
event  of  the  coming  year'.  “  On  the  subject  of  the  approaching  gathering 
of  the  works  of  all  nations,  I  entertain  the  opinion,”  said  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  hut  liberal-minded  judge,  “that  the  beneficial  results  will  be  incal¬ 
culable.” 

After  tbe  usual  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Judges  for  the 
evening  banquet  in  Guildhall,  the  Corporation  officers  withdrew,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  water  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Hero  the  Lady  Mayoress’s  car¬ 
riage  was  received  into  the  grand  cortege,  and  the  procession  wound  its 
way  back  to  Guildhall.  The  citizens  and  their  country  cousins  crowded 
to  the  streets  in  numbers  beyond  precedent,  to  witness  the  new  allegorical 
display.  The  innovation  seemed  to  gain  all  opinions ;  and  it  is  plainly 
destined  to  inaugurate  a  yearly  show  that  may  be  made  to  rival  the  old 
ovations  at  Rome  for  variety  and  interesting  display,  if  not  for  barbaric 
triumph  and  wasteful  dissipation  of  wealth. 

At  the  evening  banquet  more  expectation  was  provoked  than  gratified. 
The  Ministerial  guests  were  numerous,  and  some  further  sign  was  ex¬ 
pected  on  tbe  exciting  topic  of  the  day — tbe  Pope’s  rescript :  but  what 
sign  came  was  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  was  none  of  tbe  most  dig¬ 
nified  or  effective  ;  from  tbe  Premier  himself  fell  only  a  very  restricted 
allusion,  and  an  illustration  that  has  puzzled  the  Standard  as  much  as 
one  passage  of  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  puzzled  ourselves.  The 
company  began  to  arrive  very  early — soon  after  five.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  great  hall  was  filled  with  guests  anxious  to  make  a  Protestant 
demonstration  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Premier’s  “  noble  letter.”  At 
half-past  six,  Lord  John  Russell  crossed  tbe  hall,  amidst  a  vociferous 
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chorus  of  cheers.  Besides  the  Premier,  there  were  present  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  other  Judges,  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  some  others  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  Lord  Whamcliffe,  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley  Stuart,  M.P.,  with  other  Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament. 

After  the  formal  toasts,  the  first  health  that  produced  a  marked  reply 
was  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Truro  made  his  personal  ac¬ 
knowledgments  the  introduction  to  a  declaration,  quite  unexpected  from 
the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the  realm — 

“  No  member  of  the  law  who  knows  anything  of  the  customs  of  this  great 
city  ought  to  feel  indifferent  to  its  welfare  ;  for  the  city  of  London  has  very 
frequently  been  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage  talent  and  merit  in  the 
members  of  our  profession.  The  first  step  to  honour  and  distinction  on  tile  part 
of  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  England  ever  bred,  some  of  her  best 
friends  in  her  time  of  trouble,  have  taken  that  first  step  to  honour  by  the  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  city  of  London.  I  therefore,  in  common  with  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  profession,  feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  attending 
your  festivals  and  witnessing  your  prosperity.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  I  have 
also  peculiar  reasons,  which  you  have  adverted  to.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  privileges  which  I  so  highly  estimate  by  birth. 
I  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  by  servitude.  I  honestly 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Turners,  but  the 
sort  of  turning  I  adopted  was  that  of  the  quill,  an  instrument  which  has 
produced  as  singular  transformations  as  that  of  any  turning-lathe ;  and  I 
think  that  I  myself  am  not  the  least  striking  instance  of  that  transformation. 
It  is  also  true,  that  in  one  of  your  great  establishments  in  this  city,  I,  in 
common  with  my  valued  and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  received 
my  education.  There  I  first  imbibed  those  feelings  and  that  affection  for  the 
Reformation  which  became  endeared  to  me  as  my  understanding  ripened, 
which  I  learned  and  still  continue  to  value,  as  intimately  connected  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty,. — a  Reformation  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at 
this  time  calls  more  than  ordinarily  on  every  true-hearted  Protestant  in 
the  empire  to  maintain  inviolate.  It  calls  on  every  true-hearted  Protestant 
to  maintain  aud  defend  it  against  insidious  friends  within  and  open  enemies 
without.  There  are  some  who  have  thought  it  right  to  depart  from  that 
simplicity  of  Christian  worship  which  our  divine  Saviour  adopted  and  left 
us  an  example  of,  and  who  seek  to  approximate  as  near  as  possible  to  Romish 
forms,  and  would  almost  seem  to  invite  that  very  invasion  with  which  we 
have  been  recently  visited.  You  are  called  upon  to  watch  the  progress  of 
that  invasion.  Protestant  England  is  now  informed  that  she  has  come  under 
a  'Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  hymn  of  triumph  for  admission  to  an 
equality  of  civil  liberty  has  given  place  to  a  note  of  insult  and  triumphant 
domination  by  the  announcement  that  we  have  come  under  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  Considering  the  language  of  the  document  to  which  I  refer,  and 
considering  the  truly  Romish  construction  which  some  attempt  to  put  upon 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  were  acting  in  fulfilment 
of  the  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Cardinal’s  cap  would  equal  the  crown  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  If  any  such  event  is  anticipated,  I  would  answer 
them  in  the  language  of  Gloucester,  ‘  This  cap  we  will  tread  under  our  feet, 
in  spite  of  Pope  and  Church  dignitaries.’  I  thank  the  city  of  London  for  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Reformation  w'hich  is  inculcated  in  me,  and  I  beg 
now  to  return  my  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  compliment  which  has 
been  paid  me.  I  hope  my  Lord  Mayor,  as  you  have  begun  iu  peace,  so 
your  mayoralty  will  end  in  peace  ;  that  you  wiU  gain  renown  for  your  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  the  manner  iu  which  you  have  shown  how  the  arts  of  peace 
may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  all.” 

The  health  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cheering  again  and  again  renewed.  Lord  John  said — 

“  I  return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  distin¬ 
guished  company  for  the  honour  they  have  done  us.  I  trust  we  deserve  the 
praise  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  our  endeavours  to  protect  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  at 
this  moment  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  general  state  of  trade  be¬ 
token  a  state  of  wellbeing  and  comfort  which  we  cannot  but  look  upon  with 
the  highest  gratification :  and,  gentlemen,  if,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  seem  disposed  to  interrupt  this  peace,  which  has  hap¬ 
pily  prevailed  for  so  many  years,  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  endeavours  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be  applied  to  preserve  that  peace;  that  we 
trust  we  may  be  successful  in  our  endeavours ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  a  deep 
and  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  on  those  who  wantonly  incur  the  miseries 
of  war.  \Vith  regard  to  tliis  country,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  that  we  are  preserving  terms  of  amicable  relation  with  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  aud  we  trust  that  these  relations  may  be  maintained. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  speaking  of  any  merit  which  her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
may  have,  has  alluded  to  the  declaration  which  has  recently  been  made  on 
my  part.  I  can  only  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  attachment  to  the  religious 
freedom  of  this  country  which  I  have  hitherto  felt  wiU  always  continue  to 
animate  my  breast,  and  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  maintain  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  the  supremacy  of  our  Sovereign — {A  load  and  general  burst  of 
cheering') — and  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  be  assailed.  Let  me  add,  however,  one  thing  further.  When 
penis  much  more  grave,  much  more  imminent,  impended  over  this  country, 
a  wise  princess,  who  at  that  time  ruled  her  destinies,  thought  fit  to  call  to 
her  aid  all  those,  whatever  might  be  their  religious  persuasion,  who  were 
faithful  to  the  tliroue  and  true  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  in  times  of  as  great  danger  as  ever  occurred  to  this 
country.  Such  conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  I  believe,  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  established  in  this  country,  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
while  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  they 
think  right  to  adopt,  will  rally  round  the  institutions  of  the  country,  pay  a 
grateful  homage  to  the  Crown  for  the  protection  they  receive,  and  rejoice 
that  they  live  in  a  laud  where  freedom  is  general,  and  where,  I  trust,  it  is 
permanently  established.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  and  my  colleagues  in  drinking  our  healths  on  the  present  occasion ; 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  the  prosperity  of  this  city  may  continue,  and  that 
it  may  not  only  be  distinguished  by  the  immensity  of  its  population  and  the 
greatness  of  its  trade,  but  celebrated  as  the  most  free  and  enlightened  city  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.” 

The  toast  of  the  IIouso  of  Lords  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  with  cautious  good  taste.  The  health  of  Lord  Campbell  and  the 
Judges  produced  a  jocose  reply,  which  reminds  one  by  contrast  of  the  sort 
of  acknowledgment  which  the  late  dignified  Chief  Justice  would  have 
made — 

“My  Lord  Mayor,  my  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Her  Majesty’s 
Judges  return  you  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  them 
in  drinking  their  health,  and  they  are  extremely  obliged  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has  proposed  the  toast.  Having  said  so 
much,  it  would  be  the  most  expedient  course  perhaps  for  me  to  sit  down  ; 
for  I  observe  there  is  only  one  topic,  iu  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  which 
you  are  disposed  to  listen,  and  that  it  would  not  become  me  to  touch.  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold  the  distinguished  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  her  Majesty’s 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  His 


Holiness  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  may  perhaps  be  tried  before  me — ( laughter 
and  cheers ) — and  if  his  Eminence  and  his  Holiness  should  appear  at  my  bar, 
they  may  depend  upon  an  impartial  trial.  {Cheers  and  laughter.)  My  Lord 
has  said  that  justice  is  equally  administered  in  this  country  to  persons  in  all 
classes  and  in  all  situations,  and  if  the  Pope  should  appear  before  me  with 
his  triple  crown,  he  shall  receive  the  same  justice  as  if  he  were  a  humble 
parish  priest.  {Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  will  only  further  add,  that  we  hear 
with  great  satisfaction  the  praise  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
good  opinion  of  our  fellow-subjects  is  the  best  reward  for  our  labours  and 
anxieties  ;  aud  I  will  say  that  I  believe  that  the  pure  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  this  country  has  been  its  glory  in  days  gone  by,  and  I  hope  that  in 
other  times  that  glory  may  not  be  dimmed.  It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to 
think  that  there  has,  from  the  remotest  times,  been  a  familiar  and  friendly 
and  cordial,  and  I  would  say  affectionate  intercourse,  between  the  Judges 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  We  are  now  associated  with  you 
in  the  high  commission  over  which  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  preside  :  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  partake  of  your  splendid  hos¬ 
pitality  :  I  am  sure  that  all  my  brother  Judges  desire  with  me  that  our 
friendly  intercourse  may  continue.” 

Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  as  ever,  ready  with 
effective  elocution.  The  “  youthful  fair  ”  who  formed  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  assembled  in  the  antique  hall  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  happy 
point — ■ 

“  It  is  indeed  natural  that  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  city  of  London  should  be  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  assembled  in  this  hall  on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  guardian,  if  I  may  say  so.  of  political  liberty,  and  this  hall  is  the 
centre  of  that  commercial  principle  which  is  identified  with  the  city  of 
London.  Political  liberty  and  commercial  prosperity  naturally  go  hand  in 
hand ;  for  without  political  liberty  commerce  can  never  prosper  ;  and  where 
there  exists  commercial  prosperity,  there  you  will  always  find  that  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  activity,  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  that  independence  of  mind, 
which  are  the  best  elements  of  political  liberty.  In  these  days,  when  we  sec 
nations  all  around  us  involved  in  calamitous  internal  struggles  to  obtain  and 
to  secure  their  civil  and  political  rights,  it  is  a  proud  consolation  to  us  to 
feel  that  we  are  tranquilly  enjoying  as  an  inheritance  from  our  forefathers 
those  invaluable  blessings  which  others  are  purchasing  at  the  expense  of 
their  dearest  blood.  And,  indeed,  there  is  an  analogy  between  this  venerable 
hall  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  and  that  glorious  constitution  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  ;  for  in  this  hall  the  foundations  are  ancient,  the  super¬ 
structure  is  solid  and  durable ;  but  nevertheless,  although  reared  by  the 
hands  of  former  ages,  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  day,  and 
it  does  not  refuse  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But, 
gentleman,  there  are  other  lights  which  shine  upon  us  besides  those  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.  There  are  other  ornaments  that  grace  this  board  in¬ 
dependently  of  those  which  derive  then  merits  from  antiquity.  We  are  here 
surrounded  by  numberless  bright  eyes,  and  this  board  is  adorned  by  graceful 
forms,  whose  merit  lies  in  their  youth  and  not  in  the  antiquity  of  their 
existence  ;  and  that  consideration  leads  me  to  anticipate  the  wish  which  I 
am  persuaded  is  felt  by  all  who  hear  me,  that  we  should  chink  to  the  health 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress.  ’ 

This  toast  was  of  course  “  drunk  with  enthusiasm.”  Mr.  Mastorman, 
in  acknowledging  a  toast  to  the  City  Representatives,  gave  a  hearty  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Protestant  Minister — 

lie  would  take  leave  to  add,  that  the  whole  town — the  whole  country — 
felt  that  they  had  got  a  Minister  who  let  them  know'  in  a  straightforward 
manner  that  no  encouragement  would  be  given  to  Popery.  It  would  give 
him  great  satisfaction  to  aid  his  noble  colleague  in  all  measures  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  empire. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie,  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  City  Magistrates,  begged 
to  say  that  the  citizens  were  quite  ready  to  follow  the  Ministers  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  Protestant  religion,  if  the  Ministers  would  show'  them  the  way  : 
if  there  was  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  the  citizens  would 
show  them  the  way.  Whether  Ministers  led  or  followed,  one  thing  was 
certain — “  Britons  never  would  be  slaves,”  either  to  Pusey  or  the  Pope. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  lately'  proposed  to  divert  the  whole 
of  the  house  drainage  which  at  present  falls  into  the  river  Ravcnsboume, 
if  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company',  who  would  chiefly  benefit  by  the  di¬ 
version,  would  subscribe  5000?.  towards  the  cost.  The  Company  has 
agreed  to  give  the  5000?. ;  and  the  Commissioners,  last  Tuesday,  voted 
the  sum  of  14,630?.  (less  5000?.)  which  the  works  will  cost. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  published  a  report  by  the  Honourable  William 
Napier  on  the  gathering-grounds  of  the  proposed  water-supply  to  the 
Metropolis.  Mr.  Napier,  it  seems,  was  commissioned  to  gauge  the  streams 
and  make  a  careful  reexamination  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  intended.  At  first  view,  he  rather  feared  he  should  not  find 
sources  that  would  yield  as  much  as  the  present  supply — equal  to  a  canal 
nine  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  flowing  two  miles  an  hour  throughout 
the  day  and  night ;  but  a  month’s  search  lias  produced  the  result.  He 
gives  a  table  of  forty  springs  which  yield  at  their  source  nearly  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  per  day,  of  a  quality  at  and  under  one  degree  of  hardness, 
equivalent  to  the  supply  of  more  than  half  a  million  houses,  at  the  rate  of 
seventy’-five  gallons  for  each  house  per  day' ;  and  he  can  answer  for  at 
least  ten  more  millions  of  gallons  per  day  at  and  under  two  degrees  of 
hardness.  He  gives  the  names  of  these  springs,  in  a  table  showing  the 
yield  and  hardness  of  each.  Mr.  Napier’s  researches,  however,  have 
thrown  so  much  doubt  into  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  gigantic 
reservoirs  for  storing  the  supply'  of  months,  that  he  proposes  a  plan  of 
tile-drains  which  shall  catch  the  waters  as  they  issue  from  the  earth,  and 
lead  them  to  a  main  trunk  that  shall  flow  into  a  covered  reservoir  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  large  enough  to  contain  two  days’  supply  against 
any  emergency,  and  throwing  its  waste  into  the  Thames.  In  a  future  re¬ 
port  he  will  develop  the  details  and  cost  of  his  plan. 

The  Law  Amendment  Society  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  on  Monday.  Mr.  Stewart  remarked  that  the  Society  was  about  to 
enter  on  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
move  for  a  return  of  former  reports  in  illustration  of  the  results  gained — 

When  the  return  is  made,  it  will  be  strikingly  evident  how  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  improvements  recently  effected  were  due  to  the  pio¬ 
neering  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  The  act  for  Abolishing  the  As¬ 
signment  of  Terms  was  specially  founded  on  their  report ;  their  plan  of  Real 
Property  Registration,  founded  on  a  map,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Commission  on 
the  subject,  will  be  brought  forward  by  the  Attorney-General  next  session, 
and  will  be  supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  in  behalf  of  the  landowners. 
Mr.  Pitt  Taylor’s  act  on  tile  law  of  Evidence  was  founded  on  their  report. 
The  Society  first  recommended  Captain  Maconochie’s  plan,  and  lie  is  now 
carrying  it  out  in  Birmingham  Gaol  under  Government  sanction.  Their  re¬ 
commendation  in  reference  to  Public  Bills  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
whole  body  of  J udges. 
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Two  trains,  numbering  seventy  carriages  in  all,  were  employed  to  bring 
excursionists  from  Birmingham  to  Loudon  on  Saturday  last,  to  see  the  Lord. 
Mayor's  show.  The  fare  to  London  and  back  was  7s.  first  class,  and  os. 
second  class. 

At  Guildhall,  on  Tuesday,  Alderman  Challis  mentioned  that  “  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  had  some  friends  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  to  see  the 
spectacle  on  Saturday,  who  at  one  period  were  much  amused  by  a  fight  that 
arose  between  two  men.  A  ring  was  formed,  and  about  500  or  600  persons 
congregated  round  them  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  the  heat  of  the 
engagement  a  Policeman  came  up,  and,  pushing  through  the  crowd,  touched 
one  of  the  combatants  with  his  walking-stick ;  and  he  directly  turned  away, 
and  in  about  three  minutes  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the  previous 
crowd.  There  was  only  one  Policeman  to  upwards  of  500  people,  and  yet 
such  was  the  great  respect  they  appeared  to  show  for  the  law,  that  the  fight 
ended  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as  soon  as  the  officer  showed  himself.” 

The  Lord  Mayor,  sitting  at  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Wednesday,  tookjoccasion 
to  praise  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Police  on  Saturday.  It  came  out 
that  some  “gentlemen”  by  no  means  emulated  the  general  populace  in 
propriety  of  conduct.  A  number  of  persons  at  the  windows  of  respectable 
houses  in  Cheapside,  near  Bow  Church,  created  great  confusion  and  annoy¬ 
ance  by  flinging  copper  money  among  the  mob  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  by 
throwing  flour,  dirt,  and  pipe-clay,  upon  the  people  beneath.  Inspector 
Mitchell  said,  he  had  seen  several  persons  tumbled  upon  the  pavement  by  the 
blackguards  below,  who  were  excited  by  the  blackguards  above ;  and  at  one 
moment  he  saw  a  iady  and  a  gentleman  who  were  standing  together  actually 
dashed  upon  the  stones.  The  Lord  Mayor,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses  could  not  have  been  cognizant  of  these  disgraceful 
proceedings,  said  he  would  immediately  communicate  with  them  to  stop  any 
future  annoyances  of  the  kind. 

An  accident  occurred  at  Westminster  Bridge  during  the  embarkation  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  A  great  number  of  persons  persisted  in  crowding  upon  a 
wooden  bridge  connecting  the  steam-boat  pier  with  the  shore  ;  a  beam 
broke,  many  persons  fell  into  the  mud  beneath,  and  the  leg  of  a  child  (Mr. 
Vaeher’s,  the  bookseller  in  Parliament  Street)  was  broken. 


At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  AVilliams,  a  tradesman,  of  211  Re¬ 
gent  Street,  was  brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  On  Friday  last,  sixty  pieces 
of  plain  and  fancy  silk  were  stolen  from  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Watts,  in 
Gutter  Lane  ;  the  silk  was  of  peculiar  manufacture,  and  was  worth  from  500/. 
to  600/.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Williams  applied  to  Messrs.  Shoolbred  and  Co.,  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  to  know  if  they  would  buy  a  quantity  of  silk  ;  he 
produced  twenty-two  patterns  ;  the  price  asked  was  Is.  9 d.  per  yard ;  he  said 
the  goods  were  to  be  sold  that  evening,  and  that  he  sold  them  for  himself. 
The  “  buyer  ”  at  Shoolbred’s  recognized  in  the  patterns  silk  for  which  Messrs. 
Watts  had  asked  him  more  than  3s.  a  yard  :  he  desired  Williams  to  leave  the 
patterns  for  a  time ;  a  communication  was  made  to  Messrs.  Watts,  and  the 
patterns  were  identified.  The  Police  were  informed  of  the  matter.  Persons 
went  to  Mr.  Williams’s  in  the  evening,  and  made  further  inquiries  about  the 
silk.  He  now  said  that  he  had  only  the  patterns,  but  he  could  communicate 
with  the  person  for  whom  he  wanted  to  sell,  in  an  hour’s  time.  When  the 
Police  appeared,  he  could  give  no  good  description  of  the  two  men  from 
whom,  he  said,  he  received  the  patterns.  Mr.  Northover,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Watts,  identified  the  patterns  before  the  Lord  Mayor  :  the  price  of  the  silks 
varied  from  3s.  to  4s.  Gd.  a  yard.  Mr.  Clarkson,  for  the  prisoner,  urged  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  burglary  ;  and  asked  for  his 
liberation  on  bail  that  the  real  offenders  might  be  taken.  The  Loi'd  Mayor 
decided  that  bail  might  be  put  in  on  a  future  day — two  sureties  of  250/. 
each,  and  Mr.  Williams  in  500/. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  the  four  men  charged 
with  the  burglary  at  Mr.  Holford’s  were  finally  examined.  Mitchell,  who 
was  so  badly  wounded,  appeared  to  have  made  considerable  progress  to  re¬ 
covery.  The  only  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  surgeon  at  the 
House  of  Detention,  who  has  had  Mitchell  under  Iris  care.  He  described  the 
wounds  he  found  upon  him — in  the  body,  the  arms,  the  neck,  and  the  scalp  ; 
he  thought  sixty  or  seventy  shot  had  taken  effect.  The  riddled  and  bloody 
hat  found  in  the  grounds  was  shown  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  he  thought  it 
probable  that  the  shot-holes  had  been  made  by  the  portion  of  the  charge 
which  entered  the  scalp.  When  all  the  depositions  had  been  read  over,  the 
prisoners  were  asked  if  they  wished  to  say  anything ;  but  they  declined. 
Mr.  Broughton  discharged  Robinson,  who  was  not  proved  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  robbery,  but  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  other  prison¬ 
ers,  with  advice  to  quit  evil  companions  and  get  his  living  in  an  honest  way. 
The  other  men  he  committed  for  trial,  upon  what  he  considered  to  be  as 
clear  evidence  as  ever  went  before  a  jury. 

The  persons  charged  with  the  robbery  of  jewellery  in  the  Strand  have  been 
again  remanded  by  the  Bow  Street  Magistrate,  as  the  Police  have  not  yet 
got  hold  of  a  man  they  are  searching  after. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  articles,  for  which  persons  have  made  claims, 
the  whole  of  the  property  taken  by  the  Police  from  Mr.  Sirrell’s  premises 
has  been  restored  to  him  ;  his  solicitors  having  applied  for  it  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Police. 

At  Marylebone  Police  Office,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Joseph  Turnbull  was  charged 
with  assaulting  Mr.  Joseph  Bourne,  an  “ecclesiastical  student  going  into 
the  ministry  of  the  St.  Alexis  Roman  Catholic  chapel,”  at  Kentish  Town. 
Mr.  Turnbull  went  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  when  there  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  recent  appointment  of  an  English  hierarchy.  He  stood  within  the 
doors  with  his  hat  on.  Mr.  Bourne  desired  him  to  take  it  off ;  he  did  not ; 
then,  it  would  seem,  the  complainant  knocked  it  oft1;  upon  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  struck  him.  As  the  complainant  had  knocked  instead  of  taken  the 
hat  from  Mr.  Turnbull’s  head,  on  his  persisting  to  wear  it,  the  Magistrate 
dismissed  the  complaint.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  of  late  much  annoyed  by  persons  entering  the  chapel  without  uncover¬ 
ing  their  heads. 

A  fire  having  occurred  at  Bermondsey,  by  which  some  poor  people  had 
their  furniture  destroyed,  Mrs.  Bennington  applied  to  the  Southwark  Ma¬ 
gistrate  for  aid.  Publicity  caused  a  large  amount  of  subscriptions  to  flow  in 
for  the  relief  of  the  family  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  Magistrate  found  that 
there  had  not  only  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement  made  to  him, 
but  that  the  Benningtons  quite  forgot  to  mention  that  other  people  Bring 
in  the  same  house  had  suffered  by  the  fire  equally  with  themselves.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  a’ Beckett  has  stayed  for  a  time  the  application  of 
the  funds,  to  see  if  the  donors  will  permit  him  to  divide  their  contributions 
between  the  Benningtons  and  the  other  family  who  have  suffered.  For  the 
future,  any  persons  sending  funds  for  charitable  purposes  must  leave  him  a 
discretion  in  their  appUcation,  or  he  will  send  their  contributions  to  the 
dead- letter  office. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Plaistow  on  the  body  of  John  Luck,  one  of 
four  men  who  were  drowned  off  Limehouse  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
steamer,  from  Cork,  ran  their  boat  down.  The  evidence  was  very  contra¬ 
dictory  as  to  the  share  of  blame  due  to  the  people  in  the  boat,  and  to  those 
in  the  steamer.  Eventually,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Manslaughter  ” 
against  William  John  Coe,  the  pilot  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


€'jjr  $rnnim5. 

A  public  meeting  to  promote  the  principles  of  the  Peace  Congress  was 
held  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire,  on  Tuesday  evening.  A  couple  of 
thousand  persons  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject,  and  listened 
with  gratification  to  speeches  by  Mr.  Sturge,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  The  last  charmed  his  hearers  by  avowing  himself  half  a  W clshman — 
his  better  half.  He  declaimed  on  the  cowardice  of  those  who,  like  Sir 
Francis  Head,  are  in  a  panic  about  the  safety  of  London ;  and  insisted  on 
the  unconditional  economy  of  his  ten  millions  sterling. 

The  feeling  of  the  Provincial  laity  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  rescripts 
is  finding  expression  in  municipal  proceedings  and  public  meetings.  The 
Town- Council  of  Liverpool  has  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen,  and  one  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  A  public  meeting  at  York,  and  a  county  meeting  at 
Bedford  called  and  presided  over  by  the  High- Sheriff,  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  expressing  indignation,  and  trusting  that  the  Queen  will  effectu- 
aRy  repel  encroachments  on  her  supremacy. 

The  case  against  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Brentwbod  clergyman,  has  come  to  an 
end,  but  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  Mary  Anne  Doe  and  her  family 
were  at  length  discovered  in  London,  and  captured  by  the  Police.  When 
Mrs.  Doe  saw  her  daughter  in  custody,  she  ran  towards  her,  grasped  her 
hand,  and  exclaimed — “  Now,  mind,  my  child,  you  tell  the  gentlemen  it  was 
all  wrong  which  you  told  them  before :  and  if  they  ask  you  how  you  came 
to  tell  such  a  tale,  say  you  wasn’t  in  your  right  mind,  and  you  didn't  know 
what  you  said.”  The  girl  turned  out  an  apt  pupil.  On  Thursday  morning, 
Mr.  Johnstone  appeared  before  the  Brentwood  Magistrates  :  the  girl  had  not 
then  been  taken,  and  the  proceedings  were  adjourned  ;  but  before  the  Bench 
separated,  news  came  by  telegraph  that  Doe  had  been  found.  In  the  afternoon, 
she  was  produced,  and  the  case  proceeded.  When  the  other  witnesses  were 
ordered  out  of  court  that  the  girl  might  be  questioned,  her  mother  held  up 
her  finger  to  the  daughter  in  a  threatening  manner.  Mary  Anne  Doe’s 
former  deposition  was  read,  and  she  declared  it  was  untrue — she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  after  when  she  made  it.  Mr.  Johnstone  had  not  touched 
her — she  believed  he  had  not,  but  she  fainted  away  in  the  kitchen  ;  she  had 
been  ill  all  night  before.  In  a  word,  Mary  Anne  utterly  denied  all  her  former 
statements  against  the  defendant.  Mr.  Tower,  a  Magistrate,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  complainant  had  been  most  disgracefuRy  tutored.  The 
Chairman  said,  they  had  two  depositions  before  them — one  sworn  in  de¬ 
fendant’s  absence ;  the  other  made  in  his  presence,  and  entirely  rebutting 
the  other.  The  case  must  therefore  be  dismissed.  The  Bench  subsequently 
directed  that  a  biR  of  indictment  for  perjury  should  be  prepared  against  the 
girl. 

Eliza  Smalley,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  has  murdered  her  mistress,  at  Stow  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  endangered  her  master’s  life,  by  putting  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  the  coffee  they  took  for  breakfast.  Solutions  of  arsenic  and  mer¬ 
cury  were  used  at  the  farm  to  soak  wheat.  A  portion  of  the  arsenical  solu¬ 
tion  was  in  an  iron  pot,  accessible  to  the  girl.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  were  taken 
ill  after  breakfasting,  and  Mrs.  Page  died  before  surgical  aid  could  be  brought 
to  bear  :  her  husband  was  saved.  The  girl  confessed  her  guilt.  At  the  in¬ 
quest,  Cheney,  a  constable,  stated  that  she  voluntarily  said  to  him,  her 
breast  heaving  violently — “Last  Saturday  my  mistress  said  I  had  lolled  a 
fowl :  I  told  her  I  had  not :  yesterday  morning  I  took  some  mercury 
[arsenic]  from  an  iron  pot  that  stood  against  the  back-door,  and  put  it  into 
the  coffee-pot :  I  did  not  think  it  would  have  killed  her ;  I  only  thought  it 
would  have  made  her  badly.”  “When  I  asked  her  where  the  pot  was,” 
continued  the  constable,  “  she  went  and  showed  it  me.  I  held  out  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  her.  She  confessed  freely  and  voluntarily.”  The  Coroner,  cautioning 
her  that  what  she  said  would  be  written  down,  asked  SmaRey — “Is  this  what 
you  told  Mr.  Cheney  ;  and  is  it  the  truth  ?”  Prisoner  (hanging  down  her 
head) — “Yes,  sir.”  Coroner — “How  old  are  you  ?”  Prisoner — “lam  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  have  Rved  here  ever  since  last  May-day.  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  either  of  my  master  or  mistress.  The  pot  stood  at  the  back-door 
for  two  days.  I  took  the  poison  out  of  the  pot  with  a  gffl  mug  ;  I  took  it 
away  and  put  it  in  the  dairy  after  having  washed  it.  When  I  put  the 
poison  in  the  coffee-pot,  I  was  in  the  kitchen.  I  put  in  a  gfflfull,  and  the 
coffee  was  boiled  afterwards  for  a  few  minutes.  My  master  apd  mistress  got 
their  breakfasts  immediately  after  the  coffee  boiled.  I  saw  both  of  them, 
after  they  had  done  their  breakfast.  I  was  with  my  mistress  when  she 
died.  I  nave  never  been  either  to  church  or  chapel  since  I  have  lived  here, 
but  I  used  to  go  to  church  before  I  came  here.  I  never  had  a  Bible,  but  I 
could  read  a  litle  in  it  if  I  had  one.  I  know  the  Commandments,  and  I 
perfectly  remember  the  sixth  ;  it  is,  ‘  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.’  I  cannot 
write.”  The  verdict  was  “  Wilful  murder  ”  against  ERza  SmaRey. 

Warren,  the  man  charged  with  fraudulently  obtaining  letters  from  the 
post-office,  and  Hannah  Leonard,  a  woman  connected  with  him,  were  re¬ 
examined  by  the  Leeds  Magistrates  on  Saturday.  In  addition  to  the  affair  of 
the  bill  for  744/.  stolen  by  Warren,  a  number  of  other  cases  were  investigated. 
Warren  had  obtained  letters  containing  a  post-office  order  for  5/.,  and  a  raff¬ 
way  dividend-warrant  for  6/.  9s.  6 d.,  which  were  intended  for  Titley  and 
Co.,  of  Leeds ;  the  money  for  each  was  obtained  by  forging  signatures.  A 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Craven,  a  corn-factor,  was  got  by  some  one 
from  the  post-office ;  it  contained  three  railway  dividend-warrants — more 
than  30/.  together;  and  they  were  cashed  at  the  bank,  Mr.  Craven’s  signa¬ 
ture  having  been  forged.  A  check  for  50/.  was  sent  from  Keighley  to  Leeds, 
addressed  to  Messrs.  W ard,  solicitors ;  the  letter  was  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
tained,  a  signature  forged  on  the  back  of  the  check,  and  the  monejr  got  from 
the  bank.  A  watch  found  on  the  prisoner  was  identified  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
keeper  of  a  coffeehouse,  from  whose  premises  it  was  stolen. 

On  Monday,  more  evidence  was  taken.  The  Magistrates  considered  the 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  744/.  bill,  the  50/.  check,  and  the  post-office 
order,  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  the  committal  of  Warren  for  trial  on  the 
charges  arising  out  of  them.  But  with  respect  to  other  cases,  he  was  again 
remanded.  The  woman  was  discharged. 

In  December  last,  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cohen,  a  jeweffer  at  Newcastle,  was 
robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  property.  Not  a  single  article  has  been  re¬ 
covered.  At  the  Summer  Assizes,  John  Bell  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  a  burglary ;  since  his  conviction  he  has  made  some  revelations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  robbery  at  Mr.  Cohen’s.  Mr.  Simeon  Joel,  a  bullion-dealer  at 
Newcastle,  has  been  arrested,  and  was  examined  on  Thursday  sennight. 
Nothing  suspicious  was  found  on  his  premises.  The  Police  proved  that  no¬ 
tice  was  given  of  the  robbery  to  Mr.  Joel  the  day  after  it  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  to  put  him  on  his  guard  in  buying  goods.  Matilda  Bell,  wife  of  the 
convict,  stated  that  her  husband  came  home  one  Friday  night  (the  burglary 
was  commited  on  a  Friday)  with  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  spectacles  and 
eye-glasses.  Bell  took  some  of  the  glasses  out  of  the  rims,  and  left  the 
house  with  them.  He  returned  with  two  earthen  pots,  in  which  he  melted 
the  gold  and  silver  rims.  Next  day  he  took  the  bulRon  and  the  pots  in  a 
basket  to  Mr.  Joel’s  shop;  his  wife  waited  without.  Beff  gave  her  21.  and 
the  empty  basket  when  he  came  from  Joel’s.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
Bell  was  in  custody,  he  told  her  to  go  to  Mr.  Joel  for  a  sovereign  which  was 
owing  to  him  ;  Mr.  Joel  told  her  he  did  not  know  her  husband,  and  did  not 
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owe  him  anything.  Hence  Bell’s  revelations  implicating  Joel.  The  Police 
have  found  a  number  of  eye-glasses  buried  in  Bell's  yard;  and  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  other  things  taken  from  Mr.  Cohen’s  were  discovered.  Mr,  Joel  was 
remanded. 


Eight  hundred  miners  at  Brymbo  Colliery  have  struck  for  an  advance  of 
sixpence  a  day  in  their  wages.  Some  wilful  damage  has  been  done.  The 
strike  is  expected  to  spread  in  the  district. 

Nine  men  have  been  killed  and  many  others  severely  burnt  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  fire-damp  in  a  coal-mine  at  Haydoclc  in  Lancashire.  Four  ponies 
were  also  found  dead.  Thirteen  lives  were  lost  in  the  same  pit  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  1845.  At  the  inquest,  it  appeared  that  the  system  of  supervision  in 
the  mine  was  very  defective.  The  underlooker  said  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  men  from  working  with  unprotected  candles  ;  he  ascribed 
the  explosion  to  their  negligence.  But  miners  stated  that  they  had  never 
been  interdicted  the  use  of  candles,  and  that  the  underlooker  did  not  visit 
the  mine  for  intervals  of  a  fortnight  together.  The  disaster  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  opening  of  an  old  working,  from  which,  in  neglect  of  the 
usual  means  to  exclude  the  gas,  the  foul  air  had  entered  the  workings,  and 
become  inflamed  at  a  candle.  Gunpowder  was  used  to  blast  coal.  The  under¬ 
looker  admitted  that  several  days  might  have  passed  without  his  going  over 
the  mine.  The  Coroner  thought  it  was  usual  to  inspect  coal-mines  every 
morning  before  the  men  entered  to  work.  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Inspector,  was  present ;  he  questioned  the  witnesses,  assisting  to  elicit 
information  on  the  defective  management  of  the  colliery,  and  made  some 
observations  before  the  Jury  gave  their  verdict.  Their  finding  was  “  Acci¬ 
dental  death.”  The  owner  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Evans,  was  then  sent  for,  and 
the  Coroner  addressed  him  on  the  matter,  and  advised  an  improved  system. 

Houghton  Pit,  near  Newbottle  in  Durham,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  deeper  tragedy.  The  colliery  is  said  to  have 
been  considered  in  a  good  general  condition.  On  Monday,  while  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miners  were  in  the  workings,  a  vei-y  violent  explosion  of  fire-damp 
occurred  ;  many  of  the  people  were  blown  to  pieces  or  destroyed  by  the 
flames,  but  the  great  majority  were  in  a  safe  spot.  They  occupied  a  position 
where  the  air  was  respirable,  while  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
fatal  choke-damp.  Some  who  attempted  to  gain  the  shaft  perished  by  suffo¬ 
cation,  and  others  with  difficulty  regained  their  refuge.  Here  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  remained  for  hours  in  utter  darkness,  and  momentarily 
expecting  to  be  suffocated  by  the  foul  air.  Fortunately,  a  communication 
was  at  length  opened,  and  all  the  living  miners  were  got  to  the  shaft.  It 
was  found  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  men  and  boys  had  been  killed. 

Two  more  of  the  men  who  were  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  at 
the  Lisburne  lead-mines  have  died  from  their  hurts. 

A  fatal  explosion  of  naphtha  has  occurred  at  the  Roman  Catholic  school 
and  reading-room  at  Seacombe  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  schoolmaster, 
was  filling  a  lamp  from  a  can  of  the  liquid,  six  of  the  boys  standing  around, 
one  holding  a  lighted  candle;  Mr.  Johnson  poured  too  much  naphtha  into 
the  lamp,  and  it  ran  over,  caught  fire  at  the  candle,  and  then  the  whole 
quantity  exploded  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  cannon.  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
boys  were  enveloped  in  flames,  and  were  all  much  burnt ;  one  boy  died  next 
day,  and  others  were  thought  to  be  in  danger.  The  people  in  the  reading- 
room  above  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  explosion  that  several  of  them 
jumped  from  the  window. 

A  policeman  who  attended  a  gate  at  a  level  crossing  near  the  Northampton 
station  has  been  killed  by  a  night- train  while  his  attention  was  directed  to  a 
train  on  the  other  line.  The  engine-driver  was  unconscious  of  the  accident ; 
and  when  informed  of  it,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  fainted. 

.Elizabeth  Lawrence,  a  woman  eighty-seven  years  old,  an  inmate  of  the 
Fishmonger  Almshouses  at  Bray  in  Berkshire,  has  been  found  burnt  to 
death,  only  a  portion  of  her  skull  remaining  uncalcined.  She  appears  to  have 
fallen  against  the  grate  in  a  fit.  The  mantelpiece  and  a  large  beam  were 
burnt  through ;  so  that  the  whole  pile  of  buildings  had  been  endangered. 

IRELAND. 

By  order  of  Government,  attached  chapels  are  directed  to  he  built  im¬ 
mediately  in  all  the  principal  barracks  throughout  Ireland ;  to  be  used  on 
Sundays  as  places  of  worship,  and  on  'work-days  as  schools  of  instruction, 
under  the  direction  of  the  regimental  schoolmaster  :  all  recruits  especially 
will  he  required  to  attend. 

The  Coroner’s  Jury  that  sat  on  the  body  of  Lady  Carden  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Accidental  death.”  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  bow  the  accident 
occurred  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  gun,  which  had  been  placed  against  a 
tree,  was  blown  down  by  the  wind.  The  deceased,  an  English  lady,  seems 
to  have  endeared  liersell  to  the  natives  of  the  sister  isle  by  her  disposition — 
she  had  “a  generous  heart  that  would  do  honour  to  Irish  feeling.” 

In  the  Dublin  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  on  Wednesday,  the  five  Judges 
decided  by  a  majority,  that  the  conviction  of  Michael  Walsh  for  murder,  at 
the  last  Kilkenny  Assizes,  should  be  reversed,  on  the  ground  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  illegal  evidence  on  the  trial.  Three  of  the  Judges  were  for  revers¬ 
ing,  and  two  for  affirming  the  conviction. 

George  Herrick,  a  man  who  had  been  absent  from  Ireland  for  seven  years, 
has  been  arrested,  two  hours  after  his  return  to  his  native  place,  on  a  charge 
of  murdering  William  Barrett,  in  the  year  1843. 

One  Curley  is  in  custody  for  threatening  to  shoot  his  landlord,  Mr.  Bidgeon, 
alia  gistrate  of  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

A  Mormonite  has  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  the  people  of  Belfast,  where 
he  opened  a  chapel ;  but  he  found  the  denizens  “too  far  North”  for  him, 
and  speedily  decamped. 


SCOTLAND. 

w  e  arc  able  to  apprize  the  public,  that  the  Papal  brief  for  the  erection 
of  a  territorial  hierarchy  in  the  South  is  about  to  be  followed  by  a  similar 
deed  for  the  erection  of  a  territorial  hierarchy  in  the  North.  As  England 
was  divided  into  twelve  dioceses,  Scotland  is  to  he  partitioned  into  seven. 
Hitherto  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Scotland  has  been  arranged  in 
three  “  districts.”  The  Eastern  and  Western  districts  are  each  presided 
over  by  two  Vicars  Apostolic ;  the  Northern  district  has  but  one.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  that  the 
number  of  their  clergy  has  doubled  in  twenty’  years.  In  1830  they’  had 
60  priests ;  in  1850  they  have  120. — Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 


/nrrign  iiitfr  Cnlnttinl. 

>  Germany. — The  death  of  Count  Brandenburg  took  place  at  seven 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant.  Within  four  hours  of  that 
event,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  had  assembled  and  reconsidered  the  question 
of  issuing  the  order  for  calling  out  the  whole  military,  whose  rejection 
caused  the  retirement  of  M.  Itadowitz.  About  this  juncture,  there  was 
delivered  at  Berlin  an  Austrian  ultimatum,  demanding  that  Prussia 


should  totally  evacuate  Hesse  in  eight  days,  evacuate  Hamburg  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  within  six  weeks,  dissolve  the  Erfurt 
League,  and  recognize  the  Diet.  If  these  terms  were  not  granted, 
Baron  Prokesch  von  Ocsten  was  to  demand  his  passports  for  Vienna. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  instant,  the  Cabinet  resolved  on  reversing 
the  resolution  adopted  under  Count  Brandenburg’s  influence  ;  and  the 
Mon i/ cur  published  the  momentous  decree  “  calling  out  the  whole  of  the 
military  force  of  the  monarchy.”  The  Cabinet  were  unanimous  ;  and 
the  King  signed  the  order  with  the  words  “  God  command  his  blessing 
thereto.”  The  Cabinet  resolution  aroused  a  marvellous  national 
enthusiasm  ;  the  people  leaped  up  to  avenge  Prussia’s  insulted  ho¬ 
nour,  with  universal  joyfulness.  The  only  moderating  voices  were  those 
of  the  Ministerial  organs,  and  the  military  journal ;  all  others  burst  forth 
with  raptures  about  “the  honour,  right,  and  grandeur  of  Germany  ”;  and 
the  people  generally  shouted  for  war  at  all  cost.  The  concentration  of 
the  new  military  masses,  and  the  process  of  arming  and  clothing  them, 
were  instantly  commenced  ;  the  whole  Prussian  army  is  now  declared  to 
be  on  a  war  footing ;  in  less  than  a  week  it  had  been  swelled  from  the 
peace  establishment  of  126,000  to  325,000  men,  with  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  field-pieces.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  officers,  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber,  and  4000  privates,  now  serving  the  Stadtholderate  in  the  Danish 
Duchies,  were  ordered  home,  under  pain  of  the  severest  penalties  ;  and 
the  Prussian  troops  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  were  ordered  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  army  in  Electoral  Hesse. 

The  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  came  in  presence  of  each  other, 
near  Neuhoff,  on  the  3d  instant.  General  von  de  Groben  proposed  a  joint 
occupation  of  the  Electorate  by  agreement ;  but  Prince  Thum  and  Taxis 
replied,  that  the  Federal  orders  under  which  he  acted  left  him  no  liberty  to 
compromise— “  in  his  duty  to  the  Diet,  he  must  effect  his  advance  by  all 
means  in  his  power.”  The  Prussian  commander  protested,  opposed, 
again  offered  to  parley,  and  was  again  rebuffed  ;  and  then  again  protested, 
and  halted  his  withdrawing  divisions.  The  Austrians  pressed  him  so 
closely,  that,  in  the  village  of  Bronzell,  a  collision  took  place  :  the  Prussians 
fired,  some  Bavarians  -were  wounded,  and  it  is  said  that  one  was  killed ;  but 
the  Prussians  withdrew  without  bringing  on  any  serious  engagement.  In 
Fulda  the  Prussians  again  made  a  stand,  and  the  Austrians  stayed  their 
advance  for  a  day  or  two  :  but  on  the  9th,  the  Prussian  troops  had  so  far 
drawn  back  towards  Cassel,  that  Fulda,  which  they  took  with  gaRoping 
cavalry  in  the  previous  week,  was  quietly  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
The  last  accounts  from  Frankfort  and  Cassel  state  that  the  Prussians 
were  acting  in  a  strictly  military  sense,  and  were  concentrating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  military  roads,  which  they  have  a  treaty-right  to  occupy. 
Cassel  is  on  one  of  these  roads ;  so  the  Prussians  may  continue  there. 
But  the  Austrians  would  of  course  not  willingly  allow  the  Prussian  right 
of  transit  to  hinder  themselves  in  their  right  to  occupy  Cassel  for  the 
Diet. 

The  small  state  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
positively  said  to  have  declared  for  Austria  ;  but  the  official  papers  have 
since  announced  that  the  army  has  been  mobilized,  like  that  of  Prussia,  and 
instructed  to  join  the  Prussian  forces  at  Kreuznach ;  an  event  of  some  con¬ 
stitutional  importance,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Elector  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel  lately  contemplated  abdication  in  favour  of  his  Ducal  relation. 
Hanover  has  for  some  time  wavered  between  Prussia  and  Austria :  the 
late  Ministry  was  strongly  Prussian ;  the  present  Ministry  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  less  constitutional ;  but  the  most  recent  accounts  ascribe  to  it 
a  decided  bias  against  the  Austrian  intervention,  and  make  it  protest 
against  Austrian  intervention  in  Holstein. 

At  Vienna  the  warlike  furor  was  as  violent  against  Prussia  as  at  Berlin 
it  was  against  Austria.  Troops  daily  passed  through  the  capital  towards 
Bohemia  ;  among  them,  several  battalions  of  Croatian  borderers.  The 
Governments  of  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  had  broken  with  their  refrac¬ 
tory  Assemblies  and  dissolved  them,  and  had  placed  the  whole  military 
power  of  their  states  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Wurtemberg  Assembly  was  resisted  by  the  Deputies.  They  refused  the 
Crown  the  grant  demanded  for  placing  the  troops  on  a  war  footing,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Diet.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  instantly  took  from 
his  pocket  the  order  of  dissolution,  and  read  it  amidst  signs  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  cries  of  “  Treason  !  ”  The  President  of  the  Chamber  denied 
that  the  dissolution  was  valid  ;  and,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Minister, 
presided  at  the  election  of  a  committee  to  watch  over  the  violated  consti¬ 
tution.  He  dismissed  the  Deputies  with  an  invocation  to  Almighty  God 
to  protect  the  right  and  strike  injustice  to  the  ground. 

There  'were  reports  in  Vienna  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  been 
accredited  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  Diet ;  and  that  largo  masses  of 
Russian  troops  were  pouring  towards  the  passes  into  the  Eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Austria,  ready  to  supply  instantly  any  military  void  caused  by 
the  movement  of  the  Austrian  armies  towards  Hesse-Cassel  and  the 
Danish  Duchies.  In  reference  to  the  military  aims  of  the  Diet  towards  the 
Danish  Duchies,  it  is  said  that  20,000  men  and  60  field-pieces  are  already 
on  the  Coburg  frontier,  with  a  message  demanding  passage  through 
Prussia  to  the  North. 

France.- — The  reunion  of  the  National  Assembly  on  Monday  “  went 
off  very  quietly.”  There  were  very  few  groups  outside,  and  inside  the 
building  no  event  of  any  sort  raised  any  unusual  interest.  Five  hundred 
and  eighty-three  members  answered  to  their  names. 

The  Assembly  chose  its  officers  on  Tuesday.  M.  Dupin  was  elected 
President,  by  383  votes  out  of  594  present ;  the  other  votes  being  divided 
between  M.  Mathieu  de  la  Drome  and  two  or  three  more.  M.  Dupin 
took  the  chair,  and  immediately  declared  M.  Baroche,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  he  in  possession  of  the  tribune.  M.  Baroche  proceeded  at 
once  to  read  the  “  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic ;  presenting, 
in  virtue  of  the  52d  article  of  the  Constitution,  the  c-xpose  of  the  general 
state  affairs  of  the  French  Republic,  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  the  session  of  the  12th  November  1850.”  The  message,  as  a  printed 
document,  treats  its  subjects  under  the  headings  of  Interior,  Finances, 
Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Justice,  Public  Instruction 
and  Religious  Worship,  War,  Marine,  and  a  concluding  Resume. 

Interior.  The  force  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Government  when  in  perfect 
accord  has  been  proved  by  the  effect  of  laws  adopted  under  the  gravity  of 
events,  in  reestablishing  confidence.  The  Municipal  authority  drew  on  itself 
grave  reproaches ;  421  Mayors  and  183  Adjoints  have  been  dismissed.  The 
National  Guard  too  often  acted  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  object  of  its  insti¬ 
tution  ;  it  has  been  dissolved  in  153  towns  and  communes — in  short, 
wherever  it  presented  the  character  of  an  armed  corps  deliberating.  On  all 
sides  the  Army  has  shown  the  admirable  devotedness  peculiar  to  it ;  every- 
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where  the  Gendarmerie  has  acted  with  a  zeal  Beyond  all  praise.  Confidence 
thus  restored,  the  property-tax  has  been  reduced  by  27,000,000  francs. 

Finances.  The  ascending  progress  of  the  revenues  is  sustained  ;  the  first 
nine  months  of  1850  give  an  increase  of  28,000,000  francs  in  the  indirect 
revenues  over  the  same  time  in  1849 ;  and  the  increase  of  the  direct  revenues 
has  been  10,000,000  francs.  “  It  was  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  budget 
of  1849,  by  reason  of  certain  circumstances,  unforeseen  at  the  moment  it  was 
voted,  would  impose  on  the  Treasury  a  charge  of  about  300,000,000  francs. 
Thanks  to  the  progress  of  the  revenue  and  to  the  economy  introduced  in  the 
different  services,  this  deficit,  it  may  be  now  affirmed,  will  be  reduced  to 
nearly  100,000,000  francs.  Everything  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  presumed 
deficit  of  the  budget  of  1850  will  be  sensibly  diminished,  and  that  the  equi¬ 
librium  announced  for  1851  will  be  realized.”  The  deposits  in  the  Savings- 
banks,  from  the  1st  January  1849,  exceed  the  withdrawals  by  09,000,000 
francs ;  the  unforced  circulation  of  the  bank  has  risen  from  the  lowest 
amount  of  100,000,000  francs  to  a  present  amount  of  135,000,000  francs. 

A  more  perfect  arrangement  of  the  system  of  public  accounts  has  been 
made ;  and  a  reorganization  of  the  arrondissements  of  collection  made, 
which  will  enable  the  extinction  of  1500  offices. 

Public  7/  orks.  The  second  half-year  of  1849  witnessed  the  opening  of 
railway  communication  of  a  length  equal  to  574  kilometres;  1850  witnessed 
a  further  extension  equal  to  152  kilometres;  1851  will  see  513  kilometres 
more  of  extension.  The  iron  trade  recovers  slowly.  Measures  will  continue 
at  the  disposal  of  the  agricultural  interest  the  means  so  precious  for  it  of 
irrigation  and  draining.  The  concession  of  tlie  Lyons  Railway  is  advised,  as 
promising  relief  to  the  charges  of  the  State,  amounting  to  260,000,000  francs. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  crisis  which  weighs  on  agriculture  has 
induced  efforts  by  the  Government  to  localize  the  application  of  the  re¬ 
sources  at  its  command.  The  Government  purchases  of  grain  for  military  and 
naval  service  have  relieved  local  distress  by  imparting  firmness  to  the  local 
markets.  The  breed  of  horses  is  much  improving,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Government  studs. 

“  The  Council  of  State  is  about  to  examine  the  regulations,  proposed  by  the 
Government,  for  marking  the  exceptions  to  be  made  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  which  limits  to  twelve  hours  the  day’s  work.  The  proposed  plan  con¬ 
ciliates  the  well-established  necessities  of  the  manufacturing  classes  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  law ;  and  being  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  the  most 
eminent  manufacturers,  it  will  remove  all  the  difficulties,  not  very  numerous 
besides,  which  it  has  given  birth  to.” 

“Amongst  the  provident  institutions  which  the  Government  intends  de¬ 
veloping,  mutual  aid  societies,  and  pension  funds,  instituted  by  the  State, 
occupy  the  first  rank.” 

With  reference  to  the  sugar-duties,  “  the  Government,  without  shutting 
its  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  a  definitive  solution,  is  of  opinion,  that  by  redu¬ 
cing  in  a  large  proportion  tho  duty  which  weighs  on  the  consumer,  and  by 
substituting  for  the  prohibitive  duty  now  in  force  against  foreign  sugar  an 
impost  of  a  sufficiently  protective  character,  it  would  reconcile  in  an  equitable 
manner  the  interest  of  the  people,  which  calls  for  sugar  at  a  cheap  rate,  with 
the  interests  of  the  producers  of  the  home-made  or  colonial  article’;  also  those 
of  the  shipping  interest  with  the  claims  of  the  Treasury.” 

Justice — Public  Instruction  and  Religious  Worship.  Six  thousand  con¬ 
victs  in  the  bagnes  of  Toulon  load  the  budget  with  an  enormous  weight.  A 
law  will  be  presented  which  will  render  the  penalty  of  hard  labour  more 
efficacious  and  reforming,  and  at  the  same  time  more  humane,  by  utilizing 
the  prof  r.  ss  of  French  colonization.  The  provisions  of  the  important  law  of 
the  15th  March  1850,  on  Education,  have  induced  a  considerable  change  in 
the  personnel  of  the  primary  teachers,  The  schoolmasters  are  no  longer  the 
instruments  of  disorder.  The  law  realizes  the  hopes  of  the  Government  and 
the  Assembly.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  conceded  a  measure  long  demand¬ 
ed — the  appointment  of  three  colonial  bishoprics, — for  Martinique,  Guade¬ 
loupe,  and  the  Island  of  La  Reunion  (Bourbon)  ;  and  at  the  same  consistory  he 
granted  new  cardinals  to  the  French  Church,  as  an  eminent  proof  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  nation  and  esteem  for  its  episcopacy. 

War.  “  Tho  effective  of  the  land  forces,  which  in  the  month  of  June  1849 
amounted  to  451,000  men  and  93,754  horses,  is  no  more  at  present  than 
396,000  m.u  and  87,400  horses;  and  will  shortly  be  reduced  to  the  limits 
prescribed  in  the  budget,  to  which  it  will  be  confined  if  political  circum¬ 
stances  permit  us. 

“  Algeria  had  suffered  much  from  the  political  events  of  1848.  The  no¬ 
table  diminution  which  the  effective  of  our  troops  experienced  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  our  brave  army  from  meeting  every  danger.  Zaatcha  captured  after 
prodigies  of  valour — Bouqada  subdued,  consolidate  our  dominion,  and  permit 
us  to  pursue  the  work  of  pacification.  The  forty-two  agricultural  colonies 
distributed  in  our  three  provinces,  may  in  time  form  splendid  establishments. 
An  European  population  of  115,000  inhabitants,  divided  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three  towns  or  villages — 11,000  concessionary  colonists  having  erected 
constructions  of  which  the  actual  value  is  fourteen  millions,  attest  a  progress 
which  I  trust  will  not  slacken.” 

Marine.  “  The  marine  has  been  maintained  upon  a  respectable  footing, 
notwithstanding  the  reductions  commanded  by  the  budget.  Foreigners  have 
paid  homage  to  the  fine  organization  of  our  fleet  assembled  at  Cherbourg. 
However,  our  maritime  force  is  only  composed  of  125  ships,  instead  of  235 
which  we  had  in  activity  in  1848.  It  employs  22,561  men,  instead  of  29,331 
borne  on  the  lists  of  the  same  year.  The  actual  effective  only  suffices  imper¬ 
fectly  for  tho  protection  of  present  interests  engaged  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.” 

Foreign  Affairs.  In  Italy,  French  arms  have  obtained  a  great  success ; 
they  have  overthrown  “  that  turbulent  demagogy  which  throughout  the  Ita¬ 
lian  peninsula  compromised  the  cause  of  true  liberty,”  and  have  “  had  the 
signal  honour  of  replacing  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.” 
"When  Russia  and  Austria  threatened  the  Sultan,  France  in  concert  with  Eng¬ 
land  sent  forces  into  the  Levant,  to  show  a  loyal  sympathy  with  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Porte.  At  Athens,  her  good  offices  secured  the  softening  of  the  terms 
imposed  b>  Great  Britain  on  the  Government  of  Greece.  Spain  she  assisted 
by  troops  sent  to  the  Antilles,  under  injunctions  to  unite  their  efforts  to  those 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  repelling  adventurers.  Denmark  still  excites 
lively  solicitude.  “  If  the  steps  taken  by  the  Allied  Powers  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  struggle  engaged  in  in  the  North  of  Ger¬ 
many,  they  have  at  least  obtained  the  happy  result  of  curtailing  tho  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  war,  which  only  exists  now  between  tho  King  of  Denmark  and 
the  unsubdued  provinces.  We  will  still  insist  upon  the  King  of  Denmark 
assuring  by  institutions  the  rights  of  the  Duchies.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
will  give  him  all  the  support  which  he  has  a  right  to  require  from  us,  by 
virtue  of  treaties  aud  of  our  ancient  friendship.” 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  political  complications  which  divide  Germany,  we 
have  obs  rvod  the  most  strict  neutrality.  So  long  as  French  interests  and 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  shall  not  bo  compromised,  we  will  continue  a  po¬ 
licy  marked  by  our  respect  for  the  independence  of  our  neighbours.” 

The  benefit  to  the  French  flag  of  the  liberalized  Navigation-law  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  acknowledged  ;  and  hopes  are  expressed  that  pending  negotiations 
will  end  in  arrangements  still  more  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the 
two  countries. 

“  The  abuse,  too  long  tolerated,  of  literary  and  artistical  piracy,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  numerous  negotiations.  The  greater  part  of  the  cabinets  to  whom 
international  arrangements  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  that  abuse  have  received  them  at  least  in  principle.” 


Resume.  “  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  circumstances,  the  law 
and  authority  have  recovered  their  empire  to  such  a  point  that  no  one  be¬ 
lieves  henceforth  in  the  success  of  violence.”  Nevertheless,  France  still 
desires  repose  above  all  things.  “  I  have  often  declared,  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  of  expressing  publicly  my  feelings,  that  I  considered  as  great 
criminals  those  who  by  personal  ambition  would  compromise  the  small 
amount  of  stability  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution.  This  is  my  pro¬ 
found  conviction,  and  it  has  never  been  shaken.  It  is  only  the  enemies  of 
public  tranquillity  who  have  been  able  to  misrepresent  the  most  simple  steps 
which  arise  from  my  position. 

“  At  the  present  day  it  is  permitted  to  every  one,  to  the  whole  world,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  me,  to  endeavour  to  accelerate  the  revision  of  our  fundamental 
law.  If  the  Constitution  contain  vices  and  dangers,  you  are  all  at  liberty  to 
point  them  out  to  the  country.  I  alone,  bound  by  my  oath,  confine  myself 
within  the  strict  limits  which  that  Constitution  has  laid  down  for  me.  The 
Councils-Gencral  have  in  a  great  number  of  instances  expressed  a  wish  in 
favour  of  the  revision  of  tho  Constitution.  That  wish  is  only  addressed  to 
the  legislative  power.  As  far  as  regards  me,  the  elect  of  the  people,  and 
deriving  my  powers  from  the  people  alone,  I  shall  always  conform  to  their 
wishes  when  expressed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  incertitude  as  to  the  future 
creates,  I  am  aware,  many  apprehensions,  by  reviving  many  hopes.  Let  us 
all  learn  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  the  country  of  these  hopes,  and  only  to  oc¬ 
cupy  ourselves  with  its  interests.  If  in  the  present  session  you  vote  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  a  Constitutional  Assembly  will  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstructing  our  fundamental  laws,  and'  regulating  the  fate  of 
the  executive  power.  If  you  do  not  vote  it,  the  people  will,  in  1852,  so¬ 
lemnly  manifest  the  expression  of  its  new'  pleasure.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  solution  of  the  future,  let  us  understand  each  other,  in  order  that  it  may 
never  be  passion,  surprise,  or  violence,  that  will  decide  the  fate  of  this  great 
nation.  Let  us  inspire  the  people  with  that  repose,  by  being  calm  in  our 
deliberations.  Let  us  inspire  them  with  a  profound  feeling  of  justice,  by 
buying  aside  on  our  own  parts  all  appearance  of  selfishness ;  and  then,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  progress  of  our  political  manners  will  compensate  for  the  danger 
derived  from  institutions  which  were  created  in  days  of  distrust  and  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

“  That  winch  preoccupies  me  above  all  things,  j'ou  may  be  persuaded,  is, 
not  to  know  who  will  govern  France  in  1852,  but  to  employ  the  time  of 
which  I  dispose,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  transition,  whatever  it  may  be, 
may  be  made  without  trouble.  The  most  noble  and  the  most  dignified  ob¬ 
ject  of  an  elevated  mind  is  not  to  seek,  when  one  is  in  possession  of  power, 
by  what  expedients  it  may  be  perpetuated,  but  to  watch  without  ceasing  over 
the  means  of  consolidating,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  the  principles  of  author¬ 
ity  and  of  morality  which  defy  the  passions  of  men  and  the  instability  of 
the  laws.  I  have  honestly  opened  my  heart  to  you.  You  will  respond  to 
my  frankness  by  your  confidence — to  my  good  intentions  by  your  coopera¬ 
tion  ;  and  God  will  do  the  rest.” 

The  reading  of  the  message  was  listened  to  with  fixed  attention  and 
gratification.  The  closing  passages  caUed  forth  loud  applause.  The  sit¬ 
ting  was  immediately  suspended  ;  and  the  members  broke  into  groups  for 
animated  conversation  on  a  document  which  had  evidently  produced  a 
good  impression. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  the  message  had  even  increased  on 
Wednesday.  Twelve  hundred  copies  of  the  document  were  posted  up  in 
the  different  quarters  of  Paris,  by  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Police ;  and 
37,000  copies  were  sent  to  the  Provincial  communes ;  every  Mayor  would 
have  a  copy. 

The  Permanent  Committee  is  said  to  intend  not  to  make  any  report  of 
its  labours  dining  tho  recess,  to  tho  Assembly.  Should  there  be  any  in¬ 
terpellations,  it  is  said  that  the  President  will  declare  that  the  Committee 
is  completely  satisfied  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  tho  Dix-De- 
cembre,  by  the  change  in  tho  Ministry  of  War,  and  the  order  of  the  day  of 
General  Changamicr ;  and  will  recommend  tho  Assembly  to  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  during  the  recess. 


Biisrrlliumnis. 

W e  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  tho  appointment  of  Mr.  George 
Arbuthnot  to  the  Auditorship  of  the  Civil  List,  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  offices  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  fulfilled  the  laborious 
and  responsible  duties  of  private  secretary  to  several  successive  Chancel¬ 
lors  of  the  Exchequer.  We  believe  that  he  served  under  Lord  Althorp, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood.  The  importance 
and  the  confidential  character  of  the  duties  discharged  by  the  private  se¬ 
cretary  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  were  well  described  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Official  Salaries,  and  can  only  be 
rewarded  by  such  appointments  as  that  now  most  appropriately  conferred 
on  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  Mr.  Stephenson,  one  of  the  private  secretaries  es¬ 
pecially  referred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  will  succeed  Mr.  Arbuthnot  as 
private  secretaiy  to  Sir  Charles  Wood. — Times. 

At  a  Court  of  Directors,  held  in  the  East  India  House  on  Wednesday, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Grey,  K.C.B.,  was  sworn  in  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Company’s  forces  and  second  member  of  Council  on  the 
Bombay  Establishment. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  has  “  heard  it  rumoured  ”  that  Lord  Normanby 
is  about  to  return  from  the  French  embassy,  and  receive  the  appointment 
of  Governor-  General  of  India. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  still  under  consideration  the 
formation  of  the  new  regiment  for  service  in  Africa.  The  appointment 
of  the  officers  will,  we  understand,  be  made  by  Earl  Grey ;  but  the  opinion 
of  such  selection  will  be  given  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  corps 
will  be  under  the  command  of  a  Brevet  Major. —  United  Service  Gazette. 

The  imperfect  protection  afforded  by  the  existing  law  of  patents,  and 
the  injurious  costliness  of  obtaining  that  protection,  have  lately  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Patent-law  Reform  League.  On  Monday  a  deputation 
from  this  body  had  au  interview,  by  appointment,  with  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Laboucherc,  at  the  Homo  Office.  The  deputation  having  re¬ 
porters  with  it,  Sir  George  Grey  guarded  himself,  and  also  warned  Mr. 
Labouchere,  when  he  entered  the  room,  against  expressing  any  opinion. 
He  remarked  that  the  society  has  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  and 
asked,  had  they  any  statements  to  add  to  that  memorial ;  or  had  they  any 
suggestions  to  make  beyond  those  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  tho  Privy  Seal  and  Signet  Office.  Mr.  Campin  replied,  that 
the  suggestions  of  the  Committee’s  report  arc  good,  but  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  :  the  main  object  is  to  have  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  patent  from  its  present  prohibitive  amount  of  1007.  for  each  of  the 
three  United  Kingdoms,  and  to  have  preliminary  registration  at  no  cost. 
In  America  the  cost  of  a  patent  is  about  67.  or  77.  to  a  citizen;  to  an  Eng- 
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lishman  it  is  500  dollars,  because  we  charge  so  much  in  our  country.  Mr. 
Price  stated  that  ho  had  been  secretary  to  a  society  formed  to  assist  poor 
inventors  ;  but  the  society  fell  to  the  ground,  from  inability  to  meet  the 
immense  charges  of  the  Patent  Office  :  if  a  society  was  so  beaten,  how 
fatally  must  the  poor  inventors  themselves  be  repressed  ?  Mr.  Cainpin, 
Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Townley  said,  that  if  something  be  not  done  imme¬ 
diately,  a  number  of  persons  intending  to  prepare  models  for  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  next  year  must  hold  back.  Mr.  Townley  gave  a  striking  illustration 
in  his  own  case.  lie  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  woven  brace¬ 
lets  of  human  hair,  and  observed— 

“  It  would  take  the  most  skilful  workman  in  England  two  days  to  make 
these  in  the  ordinary  way ;  I  have  a  machine  which  would  make  six  of  them 
in  as  many  minutes ;  but  I  cannot  exhibit  it  without  a  patent ;  and  as  I  can¬ 
not  afford  a  patent,  I  am  virtually  shut  out  from  the  exhibition  by  the 
Patent-law.” 

Sir  George  Grey — “  Well,  I  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Labouchcre.” 

Mr.  Labouchere — “What  you  want  is  not  so  much  a  general  measure  of 
patent  law,  as  an  immediate  measure  to  reduce  the  expenses.” 

Mr.  Campin — “  The  general  question  of  patent  law  is  so  large  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  got  an  amendment  of  the  general  law  quickly.” 

Mr.  Labouchere — “  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  written  com¬ 
munication  from  you,  stating  what  you  propose  to  accomplish  your  object.” 

It  is  stated  that  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  rate  the  electric 
telegraph  at  so  much  per  mile  upon  the  profits  of  messages  and  intelli¬ 
gence  transmitted  over  the  wires  in  the  various  towns  and  parishes  they 
run  through,  on  the  ground  that  the  particular  places  confer  an  adventi¬ 
tious  value  on  the  particular  means  of  communication. — Daily  News. 

The  newly-appointed  Romish  Archbishop  of  Westminster  arrived  in 
London  from  Ostend  at  half-past  four  on  Tuesday  morning,  by  the  South¬ 
eastern  Railway,  and  proceeded  to  his  residence  in  Golden  Square.  'I’he 
Cardinal  left  Liege  on  Sunday7 ;  but  so  late  as  Thursday  last  he  had  no 
intention  of  quitting  that  town  for  some  days.  Having,  however,  boon 
urged  by  pressing  communications  from  several  members  of  the  Catholic 
nobility7  and  others  in  England,  ho  determined  upon  an  immediate  return. 
The  Cardinal’s  arrival  at  this  moment  was  kept  so  profound  a  secret,  and 
wus  so  little  anticipated,  that  when  he  reached  town  the  house  that  is 
being  fitted  up  for  him  was  stiR  in  possession  of  the  workmen,  and  was 
not  in  a  state  for  his  reception.  Pending  the  decorations  of  his  newlv- 
appointed  residence,  the  Cardinal  will  reside  at  St.  George’s  Chapel.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Cardinal  was  extremely7  surprised  by  the  publication 
of  the  Premier’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  having  a  few  days 
prior  to  its  appearance  addressed  a  private  communication  from  Vienna  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  having  received  no  intimation  of  his  Lordship’s 
intended  manifesto. — Times. 

Next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  “  a  large  number  of  respectably  attired 
persons,  of  both  persuasions,  assembled  roimd  St.  George’s  Chapel,  in  the 
expectation  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  Archbishop.  Exactly  at  eleven 
o’clock,  a  private  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  grays,  was  driven  to  tho 
clergyman’s  residence  attached  to  St.  George’s  Chapel,  from  which  the 
Cardinal  alighted,  attended  by7  his  chaplain,  who  carried  a  smaR  leather 
portmanteau  and  a  largo  packet  of  letters.  His  Eminence,  who  appeared 
in  excellent  health,  was  enveloped  in  a  large  blue  cloak,  and  had  a  su¬ 
perbly  bound  Roman  missal  in  his  hand.” 

The  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  followed  this  week  by  a 
pastoral  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Northampton.  It  begins 
with  the  salutation  — “  Health  and  benediction  in  the  Lord,”  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  quotation  of  the  text  from  the  Second  Psalm,  “  ’Why 
have  the  GentRcs  raged,  and  the  people  devised  vain  things  ?  ”  He  de¬ 
clares  that  “  the  present  outbreak  of  indignation,  the  violent  declama¬ 
tion,  the  furious  onslaught,  and  unscrupulous  misrepresentation  of  tho 
public  press  against  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  ourselves  ” — the  new  Eng- 
Rsh  Bishops — “  exhibit  a  something  little  short  of  insanity.”  Towards  the 
end  of  his  letter  he  says — 

“  The  Holy  Sec,  in  fact,  so  far  from  wishing  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  has  studiously  avoided  any  infraction  of  the  laws  ;  has  merged  a 
portion  of  its  own  direct  power,  by7  our  new  appointments,  and  has  taken 
pains  to  ascertain  that  those  appointments  would  give  no  umbrage  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government.” 

He  subscribes  himself,  not  by  his  dignity  and  surname,  but  by  his  dignity 
and  full  official  description — “  +  William,  Bishop  of  Northampton.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  concludes  a  letter  with  this 
accusative  inquiry  of  Lord  John  Russell — 

“Did  Dr.  Wiseman,  before  he  went  abroad,  tell  your  Lordship  tho  object 
of  his  mission  ;  and  did  your  Lordship  say  that  there  was  on  your  part  no 
objection  ?  I  have  heard,  in  many  quarters,  that  this  is  so  ;  and  a  reply 
from  your  Lordship  might  perhaps  be  seasonable.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  defence  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  C.  C.  GrevRle 
of  the  Privy7  Council,  “  as  officially  cognizant  of  the  acts  and  instruments,” 
corrects  Mr.  Disraeli’s  assertion  that  “the  whole  question  has  been  sur¬ 
rendered  and  decided  by  the  present  Government” — 

“  Whether  the  recognition  of  the  status  and  precedence  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Prelates  was  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise,  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact  before  the  present  Government  came  into  office,  and  therefore  before 
Lord  Clarendon  went  to  Ireland.  lie  found  the  thing  done,  and  had  only  to 
conform  himself  to  it.  It  was  done  (no  doubt,  after  mature  deliberation)  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  the  schism  ;  and  the  recognition 
came  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  instrument  of  the  highest  authority, 
bearing  date  the  13th  of  January  1815.  A  warrant  or  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  approved  by  her  Majesty  in  CouncR  on  that  day  (to  carry 
out  tho  Charitable  Bequests  Act)  runs  as  follows — ‘Know  ye  that 
we,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge,  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  ability,  do  hereby,  &c.  by  andwdtk  the  advice  of  our  Privv  Coun¬ 
cil,  appoint  you,  the  said  J  olin  George,  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  Richard,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin ;  Archbishop  William  Crolly,  Archbishop  David  Murray, 
John  Hely  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  Bishop  Cornelius  Denver,  Henry  Paken- 
hain,  &c.,  to  be  Commissioners,  &c.’  Tins  was  (and  was  so  deemed)  a  Royal 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  rank  of  the  Irish  Prelates,  and  a  concession  of 
precedence  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Prelates  of  the  same  degrees  of 
the  Established  Church.  Such  rank  and  precedence  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord -Lieutenant  either  to  confer  or  to  withhold ;  whether  he  were  a 
Whig  or  an  Orangeman,  it  was  his  duty  to  treat  them  according  to  the  dig-  | 
nity  which  it  had  pleased  the  Sovereign  to  recognize  in  their  persons.  And 
this  is  what  Lord  Clarendon  did  :  he  did  not  ‘  recognize  them  as  Peers  ’  ; 
he  neither  ‘  sought  their  counsel  ’  nor  1  courted  their  favour  ’ ;  but  he  re¬ 
ceived  them  all  with  becoming  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  those  Prelates  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  their  attachment  to  the 
Union,  and  their-  personal  virtues,  he  treated  with  pecuRar  marks  of  regard 
and  confidence.” 


A  number  of  Bishops  have  made  replies  to  memorials  on  the  subject  of 
the  Papal  rescript.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  briefly  thanks  the 
^  icar  and  Churchwardens  of  Dartford,  who  had  memorialized  him,  for 
“  protesting-  against  the  unexampled  encroachment  upon  our  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  attempted  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  ”  :  the  spirit  roused  is 
gratifying  to  him,  and  he  hopes  that  the  assault  wiR  only  confirm  more 
strongly  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  urges 
temperate  and  unexaggerated  exposure  of  the  erroneousness  of  the  Romish, 
tenets  ;  and  prays  God  to  remove  internal  dissension,  and  whatever  may 
hinder  godly  union  and  concord.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  resents  the 
treatment  of  our  Established  Church  as  a  nidlity,  and  the  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country  as  a  spiritual  waste  :  he  confidently  relies  that  tho 
Government  and  Legislature  wiR  take  effectual  care  of  the  Royal  supre¬ 
macy  and  national  independence.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  declares  that 
“no  true  Catholic  can  hesitate  to  regard  as  most  schismatical ”  the  Pope’s 
measures :  the  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  of  Bath  and  Wells  concur  in  deem¬ 
ing  the  act  schismatical ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  reminds  the  Pope  of 
the  declaration  by  his  predecessor  Gregory  the  First,  that  “  whosoever 
doth  call  himself  universal  bishop  doth  forerun  Antichrist.” 

But  a  speech  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  to  a  meeting-  of  clergy  in  Bristol 
on  the  6th  instant,  contains  one  of  the  most  notable  declarations  of  cleri¬ 
cal  feeling  yet  made  on  the  subject  of  tho  Papal  rescript. 

At  the  outset,  the  Dean  concedes  as  full  a  spiritual  liberty  to  the  head  of 
another  church  as  he  would  claim  for  his  own.  “  The  Pope  might  have 
carried  out  this  determination  [to  extend  the  Roman  episcopate  in  England] 
in  a  calm  and  unobtrusive  manner,  pleading  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who 
adhere  to  his  communion  in  England.”  But  he  has  thought  lit  to  carry  out 
his  determination  “  in  no  such  quiet,  or  unobtrusive,  or  apologetic  man¬ 
ner”  ;  he  has  proclaimed  his  determination  “in  terms  of  unwonted  boasting, 
arrogance,  and  contumely.”  It  is  in  this  defiant  and  insulting  mode  of  his  ac¬ 
tion,  that  the  Dean  of  Bristol  seems  to  find  the  gravamen  of  his  offence.  “  It 
would  be  more  than  strange  if  tins  utterly  foolish,  and  presumptuous,  and 
taunting  conduct,”  did  not  provoke  indignation  and  resistance :  but  passions, 
when  awakened,  are  apt  to  clamour  down  reason  ;  and  it  is  “  of  the  greatest 
possible  consequence  to  our  cause,  to  our  standing  well  with  the  people,  and 
to  our  ultimate  success,  that  we  are  not  hurried  away  into  exaggeration — 
into  the  assertion  of  things  which  may  be  easily  contradicted — and  into  com- 
pHant  fears  which  will  eventually  only  excite  ridicule.” 

“  Let  us  not  meet  the  question  as  it  seems  to  be  met  in  some  quarters,  as 
though  it  were  a  straggle  between  Rome  and  some  imaginary  Church  of 
England  for  the  right  and  title  of  being  delegated  by  God  to  have  exclusive 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  here  in  England.  In  some  quarters  there 
seems  to  be  a  fretfulness  and  indignation,  as  though  occasioned  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  some  intrusive  party  of  the  right  to  dictate  and  control,  which 
they  wish  to  keep  to  themselves.  They  appear  to  resent  the  intrusion  of 
Roman  Papacy  only  because  it  interferes  with  their  own  Anglo-Papacy.  It 
seems  to  be  with  these  a  struggle  for  power,  not  for  truth.  From  such  tem¬ 
per,  arising  from  such  thoughts,  let  us  diRgently  keep  ourselves.” 

The  manner,  however,  of  the  Pope’s  measures  should  meet  with  proper 
reprobation.  This  language,  indeed,  may  have  some  of  that  effect  which  was 
intended.  “  FalRng  Rome  needed  some  eclat,  some  claptrap,  to  sustain  the 
failing  hearts  of  some  of  its  adherents,  and  to  quicken  the  waning  sympathies 
of  others.  Its  disgrace  in  Italy  was  to  be  redeemed  in  the  proudest  and. 
freest  and  most  powerful  of  nations.”  It  has  courted  the  struggle  with  Eng¬ 
land;  let  us  not  be  backward  to  meet  the  encounter,  but  let  our  mode  of 
action  be  suitably  chosen. 

“  I  would  suggest  as  a  first  step,  that  an  address  should  be  prepared  to  the 
Queen,  to  emanate,  as  I  trust  it  may,  not  from  a  small  knot  of  the  clergy, 
but  from  a  meeting  of  a  more  public  nature.  And  I  would  suggest  that  that 
address  should  convey  to  the  Queen,  first,  our  regret  that  any  foreign  poten¬ 
tate  should  appear  to  lay  claim  to  a  supremacy  which  is  vested  in  the  Crown, 
and  to  a  jurisdiction  in  direct  contravention  to  our  law;  next,  our  very  hum¬ 
ble  but  urgent  request  that  her  Majesty  should  withdraw  those  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  of  confidence  which  she  has  been  pleased  so  graciously  to  confer  on 
the  Prelates  of  a  Church,  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  who  gave  her  no 
other  return  than  ingratitude  and  indignity  ;  and  lastly,  a  renewed  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  perfectly  unreserved  attribution  to  the  Crown  of  ‘  the  supremacy 
in  all  causes,  &e.,’  adding  that  we  feel  ourselves  impelled  to  that  declara¬ 
tion  because  of  the  denial  of  that  supremacy  by  some  who,  having  made  the 
declaration  at  their  ordination,  think  fit  now  to  modify  it,  and  37et  to  retain 
their  dignities  and  benefices.  I  would  further  suggest  that  we  adopt  par¬ 
tially  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  petition  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  law  be  not  already  such  as  shall  prevent  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  whatever  from  claiming  jurisdiction  in  the  British  dominions,  or  dele¬ 
gating  an  authority,  independent  of  the  Crown,  or  superior  to  the  law,  or 
conferring  titles  of  honour,  or  designations  which  seem  meant  to  convey  in¬ 
dependent  authority,  a  law  shaR  be  forthwith  passed  which  shall  secure  such 
result.” 

Having  thus  given  warning  and  advice  as  to  externals,  and  the  manner  of 
action,  he  besought  attention  to  the  substance  of  the  Pope’s  measure.  “  The 
Pope  gives  his  motives.  He  states  it  as  a  fact,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  Roman  communion  of  England  has  much  increased,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  greater  increase.  Then,  exactly  as  we  accept  this  statement  of 
the  Pope  as  true  ;  and  exactly  as  we  think  ill  of  Romanism,  and  regret  its  in¬ 
crease,  and  would  withstand  its  influence,  so  exactly  are  we  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  what  is  the  cause  of  this  past  success,  and  this  sanguincly  expected  in¬ 
crease.  Is,  then,  this  past  and  present  success  and  increase  due  to  pure 
Roman  aggression  ?  Does  it  arise  from  any  action  of  its  own,  out  of  its  own. 
proper  force  and  vigour  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  any  new  and  great  polemic 
having  arisen  among  them,  convincing  tho  world,  either  by  speech  or  by 
books ;  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  direct  antagonism  in  pubHc  debate 
or  controversy  between  Roman  and  Protestant  opinion.  The  Papists  them¬ 
selves  seem  to  admit  that  all  this  unwonted  success,  astonishing-  themselves, 
and  all  their  new-born  hopes,  arc  attributable  to  the  existence  and  to  the 
working  of  Tractarianism.  It  does  not  need  that  the  Papist  should  address 
himself  to  or  enter  into  discussion  with  the  confirmed  Protestant.  They 
allege  freely,  they  have  never  concealed  that  Tractarianism  is  doing  their 
work.  It  is  when  Tractarianism  has  unsettled  the  Protestant  that  the  Ro¬ 
manists  step  in.  They  haunt  Tractarian  congregations ;  they  track  and 
note  those  unto  whom  they  think  they  may  most  safely  address  themselves ; 
they  arrange  the  meeting  with  them,  as  though  it  were  casual  ;  they  con¬ 
vey  letters  to  them — I  speak  of  what  I  know  ;  their  argument  is,  that  the 
Church  of  England  does  not,  with  any  certainty,  teach  or  offer  what  the 
Tractarian  minister  tells  them,  and  as  they  admit,  rightly  tells  them,  is 
necessary  either  to  a  saving  faith  or  to  spiritual  Rfc,  but  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  does;  and  so  they  ply  and  gain  their  victims.”  Then  how  best 
oppose  that  which  takes  of  our  people  and  hand's  them  over  to  Rome  ? 
“The  Bishop  of  London  desires  us,  in  this  crisis,  to  preach  controversial  ser¬ 
mons  ;  I  presume  his  Lordship  means  against  the  Romanists,  and  not  the 
Tractarians.  But  what  if  we  preached  controversial  sermons  aR  our  lives 
long,  and  every  day  of  our  lives,  either  against  Romanism  or  Tractarianism, 
what  effeet  would  this  have  if  our  authorities  countenanced,  shielded,  pro¬ 
moted,  or  were  by  law  unable  to  rebuke  the  Tractarians  ?  Tractarianism 
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■will  never  be  effectually  checked — Tractarianism  will  only  smile,  or  deride 
our  every  effort,  until  the  authorities  of  the  Church  can  he  induced  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  acknowledge  the  utter  repugnance  between  Tractarianism  and  the 
teaching  of  our  Church,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles. 
I  think  it  then  very  plain  indeed  that  our  Bishops  should  separately  be  me¬ 
morialized  by  the  laity  and  clergy  of  their  several  dioceses.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  an  address  for  advice,  but  a  memorial  rather  conveying 
advice  and  urgent  entreaty,  that  the  Bishops  should  use  whatever  powers 
the  law  has  intrusted  to  them,  or  the  influence  of  their  position  may  acquire 
for  them,  to  remove  if  possible,  to  restrain  at  least,  to  discountenance  at 
least,  Tractarian  teaching  and  practices.  It  would  be  invidious,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  that  any  body  of  the  clergy  only  should  thus  address  the  dio¬ 
cesan  ;  and  for  that  reason,  but  not  for  that  reason  only,  would  I  suggest 
that  such  an  address  should  emanate  from  a  mixed  meeting.  Far  too  long 
and  too  much  it  has  been  the  effort  of  one  part  of  the  clergy  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  so  cause  division,  between  the  clergy  and  laity.  We  cannot  too 
soon  connect  ourselves  with  the  laity  in  all  common  counsels,  and  more  es- 
peciallj'  connect  the  laity  with  the  Bishops  in  kind,  equal,  and  unreserved 
communication  on  all  that  concerns  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  re¬ 
ligion.” 

An  unseemly  display  of  feeling  was  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
rimlico,  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Bennett  recommended  to  doubting  Christians,  that 
they  “confess”  to’ their  priest.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  while  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  leaving  the  church,  several  persons  cried  out,  “  There’s  Popery 
for  you !  No  Popery  !  ”  and  hissed  lustily.  In  the  evening  it  was  found  ne¬ 
cessary  to  close  the  church. 

At  an  extraordinary  special  Court  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Goldsmiths 
Company  unanimously  decided  to  award  the  sum  of  1000?.  for  prizes  to  be 
given  to  those  artists  of  the  craft,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  can  produce 
works  of  the  highest  design  and  merit  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1851.  The  sum  of  1000?.  is  to  be  divided  into  prizes  varying  in 
amount  from  300?.  to  20 ?.  and  10?.  for  works  of  the  most  costly  description, 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  will  be  eventually  purchased  by  the  Com¬ 
pany.  There  will  be  services,  candelabra,  church  plate,  and  smaller  objects, 
even  to  a  saltcellar ;  so  that  the  most  humble  artisan  in  the  craft  shall  re¬ 
ceive  his  impulse,  to  encourage  him  in  honourable  exertion,  as  much  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  first  goldsmith  in  the  land.  The  various  works  for  competi¬ 
tion  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Goldsmiths  Hall  without  the  name  of  the 
owner ;  when  each  piece  will  be  rigidly  scrutinized,  and  those  possessing 
the  highest  standard  of  merit  in  both  design  and  workmanship  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  take  their  stand  in 
competition  against  the  whole  world. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Moved  by  reflection  on  the  loss  of  life  from  storms  on  the  coast  of  North¬ 
umberland,  the  philanthropic  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  offered  two 
handsome  prizes  towards  securing  the  most  efficient  and  economical  life-boat 
that  inventive  genius  can  devise.  Through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Times  he  offers  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  best  model  of  a  life¬ 
boat,  to  be  sent  to  the  Surveyor’s  department  of  the  Admiralty,  at  Somerset 
House,  by  the  1st  of  February  1851 ;  and  he  offers  a  further  sum  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  building  a  life-boat  according  to  the  model  which  may 
be  approved  of.  It  is  considered,  says  the  announcement,  that  the  chief 
objections  to  the  present  life-boats  are  generally  speaking — first,  that  they 
do  not  right  themselves  in  the  event  of  being  upset ;  second,  that  they  are 
too  heavy  to  be  readily  launched,  or  transported  along  the  coast  in  case  of 
need ;  third,  that  they  do  not  free  themselves  from  water  fast  enough ; 
fourth,  that  they  are  very  expensive.  It  is  recommended  that  the  models 
be  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot ;  and  stated  that  the  models  will  not  be 
detained  beyond  the  1st  of  April,  in  case  the  builders  wish  to  send  them  to 
the  Great  Industrial  Show.  Captain  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  has  consented  to  act  as  final  referee,  and  has  named  a  committee  to 
examine  the  models  and  to  experiment  with  them. 

From  Vienna  accounts  have  reached  us  of  a  magnificent  and  costly  con¬ 
tribution,  which  a  furniture  manufacturer  of  that  town  is  sending.  It  will 
consist  of  four  rooms  of  a  palace,  each  appropriately  furnished  and  decorated. 
The  material  is  a  peculiar  Indian  wood,  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  rose¬ 
wood,  and  it  is  sculptured  in  the  most  artistic  manner  after  the  chastest  de¬ 
signs  of  eminent  artists.  The  bedstead  alone,  which  is  already  completed, 
costs  12,000  gulden,  about  1200?. ;  and  the  cost  of  the  other  articles  is  in 
proportion. — Expositor. 


On  Monday  the  inhabitants  of  Ilollingboume  parish  celebrated  with  every 
demonstration  of  affectionate  respect  the  ninetieth  birthday  of  their  vener¬ 
able  Vicar,  the  Reverend  E.  Hasted,  son  of  the  historian  of  Kent,  who  has 
been  their  faithful  pastor  for  sixty  years.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  Mr. 
Hasted  is  in  good  health.  He  does  all  the  parochial  duty  at  Hollingbourne 
and  Hucking  without  assistance,  including  two  full  services  every  Sunday. — 
Maidstone  Journal. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rickman,  the  station-master  at  Derby,  has  been  presented  with 
a  splendid  velvet  purse,  embroidered  with  gold,  containing  588?.  The  Mayor 
of  Derby  presented  it,  with  these  words — “  This  purse,  containing  the  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  588?.,  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  product  of  a  subscription  from 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  travelling  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  is 
presented  to  you  in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  your  uniform  attention 
and  courtesy  to  all  parties.” 

Mr.  Pennington,  a  gentleman  who  has  held  important  posts  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury  for  fifteen  years,  died  by  his  own  hand  on  Thursday  afternoon  :  he 
shot  himself  through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  in  a  plantation  in  Hyde  Park, 
near  Gore  House.  A  Policeman  who  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol  found  the 
body  extended  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  and  a  surgeon  pronounced  that  life  was 
extinct.  Mr.  Pennington  had  a  fit  three  months  ago,  and  he  had  scarcely 
recovered  from  its  effects ;  a  fortnight  since  he  resigned  his  situation  in  the 
Treasury. 

M.  Charles  Mottley,  one  of  the  most  ardent  collectors  of  books,  who  died 
in  September  last,  has  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  French  Republic,  on 
condition  that  the  library  shall  be  placed  in  a  gallery  bearing  his  name  as 
the  donor.  The  Const  itutionnel  states  that  the  British  Museum  had  offered 
12,000?.  for  this  collection. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

There  appears  in  the  journals  this  morning  the  following  address  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  to  the  Queen.  It  is  understood  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  and  it  will  lie  at  the  various  chapels  of  the 
Romish  communion  tomorrow  for  signature. 

“  To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

“  May  it  please^  your  Majesty — We,  the  undersigned  subjects  of  your 
Majesty,  residing  in  England,  and  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
beg  to  approach  your  Majesty’s  throne,  there  to  express  our  sentiments  of 
unimpaired  and  unalterable  fidelity  to  your  Majesty’s  royal  person,  crown, 
and  dignity. 


“  At  a  moment  when  attempts  are  being  made  to  impeach  our  loyalty,  we- 
consider  it  a  duty  to  give  fresh  utterance  to  these  our  feelings. 

“  During  centuries  of  exclusion  from  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  and 
from  the  rights  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-subjects,  the  Catholics  of  Eng¬ 
land  remained  true  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  and 
yielded  to  none  in  their  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  defend  its  rights  and  its 
prerogatives  against  every  foe.  And  now  that,  under  your  Majesty’s  wise 
rule,  we  enjoy  equal  participation  with  others  in  the  benefits  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  we  are  more  than  ever  animated  with  the  same  sentiments  of  fidelity 
and  attachment,  and  are  equally  ready  to  give  proof,  whenever  occasion  may- 
present  itself,  of  the  sincerity  of  our  loyal  professions. 

“  The  dearest  of  the  privileges  to  which  we  have  thus  been  admitted, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Legislature,  is  that  of  openly  professing 
and  practising  the  religion  of  our  fathers  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  Under  its  teaching,  we  have  learned,  as  a  most  sacred  lesson,  to  give 
to  Ca:sar  the  things  that  are  of  Ca)sar,  as  we  give  to  God  the  things  that 
are  of  God.  In  whatever,  therefore,  our  church  has  at  any  time  done  for 
establishing  its  regular  system  of  government  amongst  its  members  in  this 
island,  we  beg  most  fervently  and  most  sincerely  to  assure  your  Majesty  that 
the  organization  granted  to  us  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  and  its  authority 
purely  spiritual.  But  it  leaves  untouched  every  tittle  of  vour  Majesty’s 
rights,  authority,  power,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogative  as  our  Sovereign,  and 
as  Sovereign  over  these  realms,  and  does  not  in  the  leastwise  diminish  or  im¬ 
pair  our  profound  reverence,  our  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  your 
Majesty’s  august  person  and  throne ;  and.  we  humbly  assure  your  Majesty, 
that  among  your  Majesty’s  subjects  there  exists  no  class  who  more  solemnly, 
more  continually,  or  more  fervently  pray  for  the  stability  of  your  Majesty’s 
throne,  for  the  preservation  of  your  Majesty’s  life,  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  Majesty’s  empire,  than  the  Catholics  of  England,  in  whose  religion  loy¬ 
alty  is  a  sacred  duty  and  obedience  a  Christian  virtue.” 

The  pastoral  letter  of  “  John,  Bishop  of  Beverley  ” — Dr.  Briggs — ap¬ 
pears  in  the  papers  this  morning.  It  is  headed  hy  the  text  from  Matthew, 
“  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s”  ;  and  its  scope  is  to  discriminate,  logically  and  soberly, 
the  provinces  of  the  civil  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  government 
over  men.  In  matters  of  civil  authority,  Dr.  Briggs  enjoins  on  his  flock, 
that  for  conscience’  sake,  and  not  merely  for  policy,  they  pay  a  perfect 
obedience  to  their  civil  rulers :  in  spiritual  concerns  there  is  no  power 
over  them  on  earth  save  that  which  was  “communicated  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself  to  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  the  other  apostles,  and 
their  successors  in  the  sacred  authority  and  ministry  which  our  Divine 
Redeemer  established.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  yesterday  received  a  deputation  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn,  on  the  religious  subject  of  the  day. 
“Perhaps,”  said  the  Archbishop,  “we  ought  to  he  thankful  that  an  op¬ 
portunity  has  offered  to  show  how  greatly  mistaken  those  must  be  who 
have  supposed  that  the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country  has  in  any  de¬ 
gree  diminished — 

“  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  that  something  of  this  description  should  have 
occurred  in  order  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  might  be  drawn  forth ; 
and  now  that  it  has  been  elicited  with  so  much  strength  and  firmness,  it 
may  perhaps  he  almost  more  necessary  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds  than  to 
adcl  to  the  existing  excitement.” 

lie  acknowledged  the  encouragement  and  assisting  power  due  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  dwelt  on  the  evidence  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  character  of  the  Romish  Church  afforded  hy  her  last  acts ;  and  de¬ 
clared  the  surest  opposition  to  such  aggressions  to  he  the  wide  diffusion 
of  those  Protestant  truths  which  rest  on  the  pure  word  of  God  without 
human  addition  or  adulteration. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  has  also  replied  to  an  address  from  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese.  lie  qualifies  the  measure  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  “  rash, 
precipitate,  and  ill-advised”  ;  counsels  addresses  to  the  Queen  and  Legis¬ 
lature,  a  faithful  but  calm  and  uncontroversial  “  pointing  out  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  errors  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,”  with  the 
promotion  in  the  young  of  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  holy  writ. 

The  Common  Council  of  London  meets  in  special  Court  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  “  pronounce.”  The  County  of  York  is  convened  for  the  22d  in¬ 
stant,  by  the  Sheriff,  on  the  requisition  of  a  host  of  nobles  and  magis¬ 
trates. 

The  election  of  Lcrd-Rector  of  Glasgow  took  place  yesterday.  Two 
“  nations  ”  voted  for  Mr.  Alison  the  historian,  and  two  for  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  :  the  casting-vote  is  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  late  Lord-Rector.  Mr. 
Alison  had  a  majority  of  thirty  individual  votes. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Burton- on-Trcnt  Farmers’  Club,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Evans,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Gisborne,  gave  expression  to  their  views  on  the  difficult  position  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  Mr.  Adderley  urged  on  proprietors  the  necessity 
for  meeting,  in  a  temporary  manner,  the  depression  of  the  present  transi¬ 
tion  state.  Mr.  Evans  acknowledged  that  if  prices  continue  as  they  are, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  must  un¬ 
dergo  considerable  alteration.  Mr.  Gisborne  declared  his  opinion,  after 
giving  the  whole  subject  his  most  impartial  consideration,  that  the  landed 
interest  is  unequally  and  unfairly  burdened  in  respect  of  local  taxation  : 
nevertheless,  with  respect  to  burdens,  he  was  little  sanguine  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  he  did  not  blame  Members  of  Parliament,  nor  the  Ministry,  on  this 
subject ;  for  the  real  fact  is  that  the  constituencies  themselves  care  no¬ 
thing  at  aU  about  economy.  ¥e  ascribed  the  fall  of  prices  to  the  fact  that 
commodities  have  for  many  years  increased  faster  than  gold:  larger 
supplies  of  gold,  especially  those  from  recently-discovered  sources,  will 
check  this  ;  already  he  thinks  that  the  lowest  point  is  passed,  and  that 
there  are  signs  of  an  upward  tendency. 

Cabinet  Councils  were  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  and  again  yesterday ;  at  all  of  which  most  of  the  Ministers  attended, 
and  the  sittings  were  lengthy. 

The  latest  telegraphic  reports  from  the  Continent,  from  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  of  the  13th  instant,  and  from  Vienna  of  the  11th,  arc  of  a  more 
peaceful  complexion.  The  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  the  last  Prussian 
proposals  had  been  accepted  at  Vienna.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
had  announced  that  the  Czar  would  “  consider  the  continuance  of  the 
Prussian  policy  in  the  Electorate  as  a  casus  belli.”  The  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment  was  officially  informed  of  this,  and  made  awai-e  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Russian  troops  in  the  Western  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  King  of  Prussia  wrote  a  letter  to  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
and  now,  according  to  this  version  of  affairs,  “  the  differences  were  finally 
settled.”  However,  in  Berlin  the  greatest  mystery  prevailed  as  to  what 
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the  “  last  Prussian  proposals  in  Vienna  ”  really  were.  The  army  in 
Hesse-Cassel  is  described  as  “  deeply  affected  ”  at  its  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  proof  that  General  Von  der  Groben,  its  com¬ 
mander,  with  General  Bouin  and  Prince  RadziviU,  have  thrown  up  their 
commands.  “  The  retreat  of  the  Prussian  troops  had  produced  the  great¬ 
est  consternation  throughout  Central  Germany.” 

A  tcdographic  despatch,  dated  Constantinople,  2d  November,  announces 
a  rising  against  the  Christians  at  Aleppo.  A  great  number  are  reported 
to  have  been  murdered,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  military. — Times. 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  presented  a  much  better  appearance  than 
last  week  ;  the  closing  prices  of  Consols  being  this  afternoon  96f  J  for 
Money,  and  9GJ  97  for  the  December  Account, — thus  marking  an  advance  of 
about  J  per  cent  from  our  last  prices.  The  quotations  have  been  about  J 
per  cent  higher ;  but  as  the  Bank-broker  sold  largely  both  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day,  they  have  fallen  back  slightly.  With  the  exception  of  the  transactions 
just  noticed,  the  business  of  the  week  has  not  been  important.  In  the 
money  operations  the  sales  have  predominated,  and  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  Stock  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  and  dealers,  which  would  press  upon 
the  market,  but  that  money  is  so  easily  obtainable. 

The  Northern  European  Stocks  were  very  materially  affected  by  the  war¬ 
like  rumours  which  every  post  brought  from  the  Continent.  Itussian  Four- 
and-a-half  per  Cents  fell  from  96J  to  93|,  and  the  Five  per  Cents  from  111 
to  107.  Dutch  Bonds  of  both  varieties  were  also  considerably  depressed. 
Russian  Stock  has,  however,  rallied  again ;  and  has  today  been  at  9G|, — 
within  }  per  cent  of  the  price  from  which  the  decline  took  place,  and  Dutch 
aud  other  Northern  European  Securities  have  recovered  proportionally.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  Mexican  mail,  the  price  of  the  Stock  de¬ 
clined  about  1 1  per  cent,  and  several  transactions  occurred  iu  it  at  30  ;  the 
accounts  first  made  public  being  of  a  very  unfavourable  nature.  When  the 
real  character  of  the  intelligence  became  known,  the  price  improved  about 
If  per  cent ;  and  after  some  fluctuation,  the  closing  price  of  this  afternoon  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  last  week.  The  other  South  American  Stocks 
have  been  but  little  dealt  in,  and  prices  have  not  varied  materially.  Some 
rather  considerable  transactions  have  occurred  in  Portuguese  Securities  ;  a 
large  amount  of  Stock  having  been  sold  at  32| :  but  the  market  continued 
firm,  and  closes  this  afternoon  fully  1  per  cent  higher  than  the  above  quota¬ 
tion.  Spanish  Stock  declined  about  §  per  cent ;  to  rally  again  to  the  same 
extent,  the  closing  quotations  of  today  being  nearly  the  same  as  last  week. 

The  Railway  Shares  are  generally  firmer ;  those  of  most  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  lines  being  from  17.  to  21.  in  advance  of  our  last  prices.  The  Foreign 
Shares,  especially  the  French,  are  also  much  better— about  10s.  per  share 
above  recent  prices. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  F unds  are  tinner ;  the  opening  price  of  Consols  was  96J  7  for 
Money  and  97g  for  Account,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  transactions  of  im¬ 
portance  the  market  has  continued  firm  at  those  prices.  The  only  material 
variation  in  the  prices  of  the  Foreign  Funds  is  in  Mexican  Bonds,  which 
are  from  J  to  J  per  cent  higher  than  yesterday,  the  price  being  32  to  \. 
Some  considerable  transactions  have  occurred  in  this  Stock,  to  which  the 
business  of  this  department  has  as  yet  been  confined.  The  Share  Market 
is  generally  firmer,  but  nothing  has  occurred  there  to  call  for  special  notice. 


S  per  Cent  Consols .  96J  97 

Ditto  for  Account .  97  J 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  96J  1 

3}  per  Cent* .  97^  8 

Long  Annuities  .  7|-  13-16 

Bank  Stock  . .  . . 

Exchequer  Bills .  66  70  pm. 

India  Stock .  . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  87  9 

Eelgian  4J  per  Cents .  87  9 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  98  100 


Danish  3  per  Cents . 

73  6 

Dutch  2.3  per  Cents . 

56i  7J 

Ditto  4  per  Cents . 

86.1  7i 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . . 

32  J 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

79  80 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 

33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

85  7 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

107  9 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

17}  18} 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

39  j 

Venezuela . 

33  4 

€jjBntns  unit  %m\i. 

The  five-act  play  produced  at  the  Princess’s,  which  is  the  last  important 
novelty,  is  the  complete  reverse  of  the  Olympic  play  which  occupied  our 
attention  a  week  ago.  Philip  of  France  is  a  good  poem,  but  a  defective 
play ;  the  progress  of  the  action  not  being  dexterously  carried  out,  and 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  retarding,  useless  scenes.  The  Templar 
(the  Princess’s  piece)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indifferent  poem,  the  lan¬ 
guage  being  made  up  of  smoothly- written  commonplaces ;  but  then  it  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  work,  featly  put  together,  and  furnishing  abundant 
means  for  the  introduction  of  those  extraneous  ornaments  which  are  ever 
■useful  in  acting  upon  a  mixed  public. 

A  Languedoc  nobleman,  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
ruined  by  the  great  persecution,  in  which  the  Templars  took  a  prominent 
part,  gives  himself  the  name  of  Hubert,  and,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
lives  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  with  his  daughter,  Isoline.  Enraged  by 
the  discovery  that  Isoline  is  beloved  by  Bertrand,  a  young  Templar,  and 
discovering  by  secret  information  that  the  latter  is  the  son  (yet  unknown 
to  his  parent)  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  he  resolves  to  wreak  a 
terrible  revenge  on  his  foes,  by  making  the  father  condemn  the  son  to  death. 
He  accordingly  comes  forward  as  a  witness  that  Bertrand  has  broken  his 
vow  ;  but  the  courage  with  which  the  youth  defends  himself  makes  him 
change  his  sentiments,  and  he  resolves  to  save  his  life.  The  secret  of  Ber¬ 
trand’ s  birth  is  revealed  by  Isoline,  who  rushes  into  the  Templar’s  hall  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  Still  the  execution  of  Bertrand  is  only  prevented  by  an 
attack  of  the  French  troops,  who  have  come  to  enforce  the  dissolution  of 
the  Order  by  command  of  Philip  the  Fourth.  Though  the  Grand  Master 
is  slain  in  the  conflict,  the  piece  ends  happily  with  the  marriage  of  Isoline 
and  Bertrand,  whose  vow  perishes  with  the  Temple. 

No  novelty  of  moral  position  or  development  is  arrived  at  in  this  piece ; 
the  motives  are  palpable  to  a  degree  that  may  he  called  melodramatic ; 
and  it  is  much  more  a  work  for  the  stage  than  the  closet.  There  is  room 
for  strong  and  effective  if  not  the  most  refined  acting  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  as  the  father  and  daughter  take  the  opportunity  of  working 
out  the  histrionic  points,  while  Mr.  Ryder  and  Mr.  C.  Fisher  make  up 
well  into  a  brace  of  grim  Templars,  and  Mr.  Belton  as  the  youthful  de¬ 
linquent  seems  actuated  by  new  spirit.  Equally  important  to  the  suc¬ 
cess.  of  the  piece  are  the  decorations,  which  are  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  and 
exhibit  much  historic  research.  Thus  the  assemblages  of  the  Templars, 
with  all  their  shields  and  accoutrements,  are  picturesque  to  the  eye  ;  and 
there  is  a  first-rate  bridge,  with  alarming  fragility,  for  the  heroine  to  cross. 
This  is,  in  principle,  only  a  repetition  of  the  Sonnambula  terrors ;  hut 
there  is  no  reason  that  a  good  thing  should  not  be  done  twice. 


Summing  all  facts  together,  wo  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  The 
Templar  is  a  clever  melodrama,  of  an  elevated  kind,  put  on  the  stage  in 
capital  style.  Those  who  expect  more  and  are  disappointed,  have  their 
own  expectations  to  blame ;  for  now-a-days,  a  good  melodrama  is,  after  all, 
not  to  be  despised. 

A  farce  with  a  singularly  absurd  plot,  called  Betsy  Baker ,  is  another 
novelty  at  the  same  house.  A  wife  is  vexed  at  the  over-attention  of  her 
husband  ;  and  a  very  unwise  cousin  attempts  to  cure  her  of  her  vexation, 
by  making  her  husband  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  employed  at  a  washing- 
establishment,  and  thus  arousing  her  jealousy.  The  cure  proves  effectual, 
and  the  wife  admits  that  there  may  be  more  evils  than  excess  of  affection. 
Still  we  feel  that  there  was  more  luck  than  wisdom  in  the  cousin’s  attempt ; 
that  if  the  husband  had  not  fallen  out  of  his  plebeian  amour  as  speedily  as 
he  fell  into  it,  the  parties  would  have  been  placed  in  an  awkward  predica¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  this  unfortunate  result  was  quite  “on  the  cards.”  It  is  to 
the  admirable  acting  of  Mrs.  Kceloy  as  the  washing-girl — a  “  dragon  of 
virtue,”  and  Mr.  Keelcy  as  the  husband — a  man  of  strong  principles  but 
shy  inclinations,  that  the  success  of  this  indifferent  piece  is  to  be  attributed. 


“Ecce  iterum  Crispinus!” — another  aristocratic  roue  who  carries  off  a 
girl  to  his  palace  !  Louis  do  Male,  Count  of  Flanders  and  hero  of  The 
White  Hood ,  a  piece  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  surpasses  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors  not  only  in  villany  hut  in  dulncss.  No  wonder  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges  could  not  tolerate  such  sombre  profligacy  for  a  series  of  ymars, 
when  an  hour  of  it  proved  insufferably  tedious  even  to  a  patient  London 
audience.  Why  the  opera  of  Le  Chaperon  Blanc ,  which  was  not  effective 
at  Paris  even  with  Auber’s  music,  should  be  put  on  the  English  stage, 
having  first  been  rendered  still  less  effective  by  the  omission  of  the  music, 
is  a  circumstance  hard  to  explain. 

A  shoi't  fairy  drama,  called  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  is  a  more  skeleton 
for  the  introduction  of  four  tableaux,  representing  spirits  of  Air,  Earth, 
Water,  and  Fire.  The  groups,  with  the  machinery  which  makes  them 
revolve,  and  which  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  Madame  Wharton’s 
exhibitions,  have  been  brought  by  MM.  Alexander  and  Paul  from  Paris, 
where  they  created  much  sensation  at  the  Thefitro  des  Varietes.  They 
are  more  elaborate  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  seen ;  and 
a  plan  for  supporting  flying  figures  without  appearance  of  ropes  is  new 
and  productive  of  illusion. 

Mr.  Macready’s  performances  at  the  Haymarket  do  not  diminish  one 
iota  in  attraction.  Virginias  has  been  played  to  a  crowded  house ;  and 
the  famous  scene  in  which  the  father  hoars  of  the  abduction  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  raised  a  storm  of  genuine  applause,  such  as  is  rarely  obtained  by  any 
other  actor. 


Macfarren's  serenata,  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  produced  last  night  at  the 
Grand  National  Concert,  does  him  great  honour,  and  helps  to  show  that 
if  we  have  not  an  English  opera  it  is  not  for  want  of  English  composers. 
The  story  is  that  of  Abou  Hassan  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  deprived  of  its 
Oriental  colouring,  and  too  much  sentimentalized;  for  Mr.  Oxenford  has 
given  honest  Hassan  a  wife,  and  made  the  interest  centre  on  her  love  and 
fidelity  to  a  husband  who,  she  thinks,  has  deserted  her.  The  piece 
is  too  long ;  and  the  dialogues  in  recitative,  without  the  aid  of  ac¬ 
tion,  are  heavy,  and  ought  to  be  greatly  compressed.  But  the  composer 
has  done  his  part  admirably.  There  are  several  songs,  for  each  of  the 
characters,  which  have  much  melody  and  expression ;  and  the  morceaux 
d’efisemble  both  vocal  and  instrumental — the  choruses,  marches,  &c. — 
are  brilliant  and  full  of  picturesque  effect.  Of  the  singers,  Mademoiselle 
Angri,  who  had  the  part  of  Zuleika  (Hassan’s  wife)  bore  the  bell.  She 
indeed  surprised  us,  especially  by  her  clear  and  emphatic  enunciation  of 
the  English  words ;  in  which  she  greatly  excelled  her  English  coadjutors, 
Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Bodda.  Mr.  Reeves  did  not  by  any  means  shine : 
his  voice  wanted  body,  and  his  alternations  between  the  extremes  of  loud 
and  soft  rendered  it  often  impossible  to  make  out  what  he  was  saying. 
The  piece  as  a  whole  was  carefully  got  up,  and  completely  successful. 


“ENTENTE  CORDIAL E”  RENEWED  IN  PARIS. 

This  was  a  very  popular  phrase  in  both  England  and  France,  till  the 
Spanish  Marriages  came  to  cast  then-  shadow  on  the  amicable  relations  of  the 
two  countries.  Since  that  eventful  period,  many  things  have  occurred  which 
have  not  tended  to  dispel  the  unpleasing  recollections  connected  with  it. 
But  after  all,  there  is  little  reason  to  regret  that  the  famous  political 
“ entente  cordiale”  of  the  old  King  Louis  Philippe  came  to  an  end;  for  it 
was  nothing  else  than  a  hollow  and  uncertain  tie,  as  the  result  proved.  It 
was  at  the  most  but  a  conventional  watchword  between  politicians,  with  which 
the  sentiments  or  the  tastes  of  their  respective  nations  had  little  concern. 
In  these  democratic  days  of  ours,  there  is  no  security  for  peace  between  coun¬ 
tries,  unless  the  good-will  of  the  respective  inhabitants  is  carefully  and 
mutually  cultivated.  Every  means  that  contributes  to  this  end ;  every  en¬ 
terprise  that  aids  in  fostering  friendly  relations,  is  worthy  of  all  praise 
and  support.  Therefore  do  we  rejoice,  trivial  as  the  case  may  at  first 
sight  seem,,  at  the  revival  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  under  English  ma¬ 
nagement.  And,  certes,  no  one  who  was  present  at  the  opening  on  Saturday 
could  avoid  observing  that  here  was  a  renewal  of  the  “entente  cordiale”  of 
a  social  kind.  The  restoration  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Lumley  forms  a  singular  incident  in  the  lyrical  annals  of 
France.  That  the  occasion  was  considered  an  unusual  one,  might  be  seen  in 
the  array  of  distinguished  personages  among  the  immense  concourse  that  at¬ 
tended  the  first  performance.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  more  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting  assemblage  come  together  within  the  walls  of  a  Parisian  theatre. 
It  was  composed  almost  in  equal  proportions  of  French  and  English,  and  of 
these  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction  in  Paris  at  the  time  failed  to  constitute 
a  part.  It  was  natural  that  the  English  population,  transitory  or  resident, 
should  turn  to  applaud  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  an  esteemed  fellow-coun¬ 
tryman  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  opposition  that 
had  preceded,  less  probable  that  the  French  habitues  should  muster  so 
strongly  as  they  did,  and  with  feelings  of  such  cordial  good-will.  Amongst 
the  features  of  the  occasion,  not  the  least  striking  was  the  presence 
of  many  eminent  politicians  of  the  country',  who  rallied  together  under  the 
glittering  dome  of  the  “Salle  Ventadour,”  and  seemed  happy  to  yield  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  soft  intoxications  of  Sontag’s  warbling,  and  to  the  music  of 
Bellini.  It  is  not  indeed  uncommon  to  behold  the  French  and  Italian 
operas  honoured  by  the  presence  of  persons  of  mark,  such  as  Messieurs 
!  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Berryer,  and  even  a  Oavaig-nac ;  but  tile 
oldest  frequenter  of  these  amusements  might  have  remarked  with  surprise 
the  severe  and  spectacled  visage  of  the  grave  and  potential  President  of  the 
I  Assembly,  M.  Dupin,  who  was  there  on  Saturday,  apparently  right  well 
pleased  with  the  scene  around  him.  It  was  altogether  a  brilliant  and  auspi- 
|  cious  commencement,  and  I  trust  that  the  season  will  prosper  in  like  manner. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

TEHPEEATE  ZEAL:  THE  KOMISH  COTTEOVEEST. 

It  is  a  hopeful  omen  of  the  temper  with  which  the  pending-  eccle¬ 
siastical  contest  will  be  carried  on,  that  two  of  the  newly- appointed 
Bomanist  Prelates  have  issued  pastoral  letters  remarkable  for  their 
calmness  and  moderation.*  In  commenting-  last  week  upon  the 
Iiishop  of  London’s  charge,  we  drew  especial  attention  to  the  free¬ 
dom  from  rancour  and  exaggeration  in  his  allusions  to  the  great 
topic  of  the  day.  On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Wareing  has  addressed  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  so-called  diocese  of  Northampton  a  circu¬ 
lar  epistle,  which  has  the  rare  merit  in  such  compositions  of  being 
short  and  keeping  closely  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  may  be,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  the  violence  of  animosity  may 
he  curbed  by  an  official  position,  which  would  make  railing  singu¬ 
larly  unbecoming ;  and  Doctors  Ullathome  and  Wareing  may  be 
only  veiling  the  arrogance  of  their  pretensions,  and  the  bitterness 
of  their  theological  hatred,  with  that  serpentine  guile  and  smooth¬ 
ness  of  speech  which  have  always,  when  necessary,  accompanied 
the  most  despotic  acts  and  the  most  intrusive  encroachments  of 
their  Church.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  we  are  bound  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fact ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that,  be  the  course 
and  fortune  of  the  battle  what  they  may,  the  same  decency  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  demeanour  may  be  observed  throughout.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  deep  conviction  and  resolute  purpose  do 
not,  except  in  the  coarsest  natures,  clothe  themselves  of  necessity  in 
intemperate  speech  and  unmeasured  abuse  of  opponents  ;  and  as 
these  are  proverbially  the  poor  resource  of  those  who  doubt  them¬ 
selves  or  suspect  that  others  doubt  them,  we  trust  that  on  the 
present  occasion  they  will  be  left  to  such  as  distrust  their 
own  Protestant  principle,  or  have  given  their  neighbours 
strong  reasons  for  putting  but  little  faith  in  it.  Especially  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  who  value  religious  liberty  will  see  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  confining  themselves,  as  Dr.  Wareing  has  done,  to 
the  political  and  legal  bearing  of  the  question,  and  of  not  mixing 
up  with  these  the  relative  truth  of  the  doctrines  taught  or  the 
usages  sanctioned  by  the  respective  Churches  of  Borne  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Most  cordially  therefore  do  we  concur  with  Dr.  Wareing  in 
deprecating  “  the  violent  declamation,  the  furious  onslaught,  and 
unscrupulous  misrepresentation,”  which  he  characterizes  as  “some¬ 
thing-  little  short  of  insanity.”  Eor  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  we  would  have  the  dispute  conducted  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  rights 
of  a  minority  are  the  safeguard  and  standard  of  social  progress. 

When  Dr.  Wareing,  however,  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “  that  the  rule 
and  motto  of  his  Church  has  ever  been,  Give  to  Ca-sar  what  belongs 
to  Caisar,  but  to  God  what  belongs  to  God,”  we  with  difficulty  give 
him  credit  for  believing  what  he  says.  At  least  we  should  be  glad 
if  he  had  defined  what  in  his  opinion  was  Caesar’s  portion.  History 
tells  us  of  kings  deposed  and  people  excommunicated — of  crimes 
sanctioned  and  the  domestic  charities  outraged — of  all  that  men  and 
nations  count  life  worth  living  for — sacrificed  to  the  dogma  of  an 
absolute  church  and  an  infallible  authority.  And  Englishmen  need 
but  look  across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  they  will  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  dogma  is  less  stem,  less  anti-social,  and  less  anti-na¬ 
tional  now,  than  when  the  bolt  that  flashed  from  the  Yatican  could 
tumble  kings  and  emperors  in  the  dust.  This  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  ground  of  the  undeniable  indignation  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  view  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  hierarchy.  It  is  not 
as  men  holding  certain  religious  opinions,  and  organizing  themselves 
accordingly,  that  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  are  looked 
on  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  but  as  the  parties,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  family  and  na¬ 
tional  life.  This  suspicion,  which,  as  applied  to  the  priests  of  that 
religion,  is  stronger  and  more  deep-rooted  in  Catholic  than  in  Pro¬ 
testant  countries,  will  scarcely  yield  to  official  declarations  how¬ 
ever  emphatic,  however  conciliating.  Men  will,  and  justly,  judge 
the  system  by  what  its  results  have  been  when  unimpeded  by  sur¬ 
rounding  alien  influence,  not  by  the  professions  of  its  votaries  under 
such  wholesome  checks  as  happily  orrr  free  atmosphere  supplies. 

*  Written  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  letter — a  still  calmer  pro¬ 
duction. 

INDIA. 

The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  sundry  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  prevail  upon  Government  to  send  a  Commission  to  India 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  and  prospects  of  cotton- 
cultivation  there,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  send  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  their  own. 

The  Chamber  have  been  happy  in  their  choice  of  a  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Mr.  Mackay,  upon  whom  their  choice  has  fallen,  is  fa¬ 
vourably  known  to  a  pretty  numerous  public  by  his  work  on  Ame¬ 
rica.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  collection  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information  ;  he  has  lived  long  enough  in  a  foreign  land  to 
know  that  essential  differences  sometimes  lurk  beneath  external 
resemblances  in  the  social  arrangements  of  two  countries,  and  to 
bo  on  his  guard  against  the  erroneous  inferences  to  which  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  fact  leads.  He  is  naturally  acute,  energetic,  cautions. 
Eor  the  difficult  task  of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  the  circumstances 
■which  are  likely  to  promote  or  retard  its  progress  among  a  com¬ 
munity  so  different  in  all  respects  from  o\u-  own  as  that  of  India, 
probably  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made  than  that  of 
Mr.  Mackay. 

This  movement  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
though  interesting  and  important  in  itself,  appears  much  more  so 


when  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  notes  of  preparation  for  the  great 
inquest  which  will  be  summoned  to  sit  upon  our  Anglo-Indian  go¬ 
vernment,  previously  to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
charter. 

British  India  now  includes  the  whole  enormous  region  from  the 
Suleiman  range  of  the  Beloochees  and  Afghans  on  the  west,  to 
the  mountains  which  divide  Assam  from  Burmah  on  the  east- — from 
the  Himalaya  mountains  to  Cape  Comorin.  Its  population  cannot 
fall  short  of  a  hundred  millions  of  souls.  The  annual  exports  from 
England  to  India  average  nearly  seven  millions  sterling.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  British  nation  for  the  good  government  of  such 
a  dependency  is  awful.  It  involves  directly  the  wellbeing  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  fellow-creatures — indirectly,  the  prosperity  of  the 
large  proportion  of  our  fellow-countrymen  whose  worldly  means 
are  bound  up  with  those  of  a  country  which  imports  annually  to 
the  value  of  almost  seven  millions  of  our  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  sends  us  a  corresponding  value  in  return,  and  besides  pays 
a  large  annual  tribute  to  the  stock-owners  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
ply. 

Of  the  actual  condition  and  social  relations  of  this  important  de¬ 
pendency  the  people  of  England  are  very  imperfectly  cognizant. 
In  the  archives  of  the  East  India  Company  is  ample  store  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  its  very  bulk  renders  it  of  little  avail  even  for  the 
Lcadenhall  Street  Directors  themselves.  The  interesting  notices 
respecting  India  which  occasionally  come  out  through  the  press 
are  fragmentary  in  their  nature,  the  fruits  of  the  observation  of 
isolated  individuals,  gleaned  up  amid  the  hurry  of  engrossing  avo¬ 
cations,  bearing  npon  limited  localities.  The  stirring  but  ephe¬ 
meral  incidents  of  Indian  wars  bear  an  undue  proportion  to  facts 
of  less  obtrusive  but  more  pervading  and  abiding  interest. 

One  fact,  however,  is  highly  suggestive.  The  foundation  of  our 
Indian  empire  and  the  establishment  of  thcDnited  States  of  North 
America  as  an  independent  nation  were  contemporary  events. 
The  loss  of  oui  North  American  colonies  helped  to  concentrate  the 
attention  and  exertions  of  England  upon  its  Indian  dominions. 
The  progress  made  by  British  India  since  1760,  in  civilization, 
material  wealth,  and  intelligent  enterprise,  is  barely  perceptible ; 
while  the  Dnited  States  have  exjoanded  from  a  few  obscure  colo¬ 
nies  into  a  mighty  nation,  second  only  to  our  own  in  the  value 
and  extent  of  their  commercial  relations,  second  to  none  in  intel¬ 
ligent  and  successful  enterprise.  The  Anglo-Norman  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  “  old  Thirteen”  Provinces  have  made  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  prairies  beyond  it,  which  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  were  mere  wastes,  the  thronged 
abodes  of  a  vigorous  and  wealthy  European  population,  and 
have  extended  their  settlements  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
they  have  done  without  the  aid  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  have 
proved  irrcclaimably  addicted  to  their  nomade  hunter  habits. 
The  Anglo-Normans  who  rule  British  India  have  had  to  deal  with 
a  country  thickly  peopled  with  races  far  advanoed  in  civilization, 
though  of  a  peerdiar  character ;  yet  in  every  respect  the  results  of 
their  efforts  lag  far  behind  those  visible  in  America.  To  place  the 
difference  in  a  most  striking  point  of  view,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
contrast  the  cotton  produce  and  the  mercantile  marine  of  British 
India  with  those  of  the  Dnited  States.  There  is  actually  a  more 
fully-developed  steam-navigation  between  Panama  and  California 
than  between  Bombay  and  China. 

These  general  results  are  palpable ;  their  more  occult  causes,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  are  obscure  and  hidden.  It 
could  be  wished  that  many  independent  interests  connected  with 
British  India  might  take  the  same  step  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  truth 
respecting  such  special  features  of  India’s  social  condition  as  more 
immediately  concern  them. 

The  modifications  in  the  government  of  British  India  which 
may  be  required,  when  the  renewal  of  the  Company’s  charter 
affords  an  opportunity  to  introduce  them,  ought  to  be  set  about 
in  a  fearless  yet  dispassionate  and  reflecting  spirit.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  policy  of  the  Company,  in  its  administration  of 
India,  has  too  often  been  characterized  hy  narrowmindedness  and 
undue  timidity.  But  neither  ought  it  to  be  denied  that  many  of 
its  acts  have  been  indicative  of  a  liberal,  intelligent,  and  truly 
princely  spirit — disinterested  benevolence  and  superiority  to  mere 
conventionalities.  If  the  progress  of  India  since  1760  has  fallen 
far  short  of  that  of  America,  the  condition  and  temper  of  our 
possessions  intrusted  to  the  management  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  contrast  most  favourably  with  those  which  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  rule  of  the  Colonial  Office. 


BBAZIL. 

When  the  agitation  of  the  Eree-traders  was  first  extended  to 
sugars,  we  heard  for  some  time  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  Brazil.  The  importance  and  extent  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  market  for  our  produce  and  manufactures  was  as  egregiously 
exaggerated  as  that  of  our  own  sugar-producing  colonies  was  un¬ 
dervalued.  On  all  sides  were  heard  warning  voices  against  irri¬ 
tating  the  excitable  Brazilians  by  adhering  to  a  protective  policy ; 
a  policy  which  no  doubt  was  unwise,  but  which,  being  that  of  al¬ 
most  every  nation,  could  afford  to  none  a  just  cause  of  quarrel. 
These  representations  having  served  their  end,  are  now  put  out  of 
sight.  The  differential  sugar-duties  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
gradual  extinction;  and  the  advocates  of  their  abolition,  being 
also  adherents  of  the  present  Ministry,  talk  no  more  of  the  danger 
of  irritating  the  Brazilians,  because  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Ministers 
to  persist  in  a  policy  that  threatens  to  make  every  Brazilian  the 
personal  enemy  of  every  Englishman. 
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This  is  not  said  with  reference  to  the  old  grievances  exposed  by 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Hutt’s  Committee.  Within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  tactics  practised  in  the  vain  hope  of  suppressing  the 
slave-trade  by  force  of  arms  have  been  modified.  The  scene  of  the 
vexations  crusade  against  all  Brazilian  shipping,  under  pretext  of 
hunting  out  slavers,  has  in  great  part  been  transferred  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  Brazilian  vessel  to  stir  out 
of  its  own  ports  without  being  annoyed  by  the  interference  of  some 
of  our  English  cruisers.  Nay,  in  several  instances,  vessels  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  intended  for  the  slave-trade  have  been  attacked  in 
Brazilian  ports  and  carried  off  by  English  mcn-of-war.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  customary  with  civilized  nations  to  abstain  from  at¬ 
tacking  even  the  ships  of  war  of  hostile  nations  in  a  friendly  port ; 
but  the  officers  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Anti-Slavery  squadron  now 
attack  the  merchant-vessels  of  a  friendly  power  in  its  own  harbour. 
These  unprecedented  aggressions  have  naturally  led  to  the  mutual 
cannonading  of  Brazilian  forts  by  British  cruisers  and  of  British 
cruisers  by  Brazilian  forts. 

The  time  selected  for  perpetrating  these  unwarrantable  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  territory  of  an  allied  power  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  injudicious.  At  the  very  moment  that  English  cruisers 
were  seizing  Brazilian  vessels  in  Brazilian  harbours  and  bat¬ 
tering  Brazilian  forts,  the  Legislature  of  Brazil  was  passing  a 
law  for  the  more  effective  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
may  be  frankly  admitted,  that  in  the  past  history  of  Brazil 
similar  laws  appear  to  have  been  enacted  with  a  quiet  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  that  it  was  impossible  to  enforce 
them,  merely  to  conciliate  England  by  a  sacrifice  to  appearances. 
But  this  is  not  now  the  case.  Brazil  is  an  extensive  isolated 
mountain  system,  separated  from  the  Andes  by  the  comparatively 
low  lands  in  which  the  river  Plate  and  some  of  the  principal  af¬ 
fluents  of  the  Amazon  have  their  source,  and  subsiding  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  and  the  Amazon  into  extensive  plains.  The 
plains  adjoining  the  sea  and  the  river  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
that  Tropical  produce  which  has  most  frequently  been  cultivated 
by  Negro  slaves.  The  mining  districts  in  the  hills  North  of  Bio 
Janeiro  have  also  given  employment  to  a  number  of  slaves, 
though  there  a  large  admixture  of  free  labourers  is  met  with.  But 
in  the  high  inland  plains  and  mountains  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Brazil,  slavery,  where  it  still  lingers,  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
There  is  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  Brazil  that  has  no  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  slavery.  In  the  low  Tropical  lands  the  few 
Whites  have  long  been  alarmed  at  the  continuous  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Negroes.  The  parties  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  are 
alone  recklessly  bent  on  its  continuance  ;  the  planters  and  other 
settlers  are  anxious  to  see  it  checked  and  ultimately  abandoned. 
As  the  slave-traders  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  long  credits, 
their  power  over  the  planters  is  unquestionably  great ;  but  the 
power  of  a  creditor,  in  moments  of  popular  excitement,  when  it  is 
easy  to  make  the  origin  of  his  claims  odious,  is  of  a  very  preca¬ 
rious  kind.  The  new  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in 
Brazil  has  been  enacted  at  a  time  when  a  desire  to  see  it  enforced 
is  rapidly  extending  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  of  late  years  a  desire  to  see  a  strong  government  up¬ 
held  in  Brazil  has  been  increasing  even  in  the  anarchical  provinces 
most  remote  from  the  centre  of  government.  The  new  law  against 
the  slave-trade  is  more  of  a  reality,  is  more  certain  to  be  enforced, 
than  any  of  its  precursors. 

With  singular  infelicity,  our  Foreign  Office,  Admiralty,  and 
cruisers,  have  seized  the  very  moment  when  the  slave-trade  was 
tottering  in  Brazil — falling  under  its  own  weight — to  enlist  every 
sentiment  of  natural  patriotism  and  national  vanity  on  its  side, 
by  aggressions  which  set  at  nought  every  principle  of  international 
law  and  justice.  The  violation  of  the  independent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Brazilian  waters  has  also  been  carried  into  effect  with  a  degree 
of  insolence  enough  to  stir  the  most  cold-blooded.  Letters  from 
the  officers  of  our  cruisers  have  found  their  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers,  from  which  it  appears  that  every  outrage  in  Brazilian  har¬ 
bours  is  regarded  as  establishing  a  claim  to  speedy  promotion. 
Upon  an  excitable  Tropical  population  this  has  produced  its  na¬ 
tural  effects.  English  sailors  have  been  thrown  out  of  windows  in 
Bio  ;  English  merchants  have  been  stoned  in  the  streets ;  “  Death 
to  the  English  !  ”  is  the  cry  of  the  mob  of  the  metropolis  of  Brazil, 
— a  mob  nowise  slow  to  put  such  cries  in  act. 

The  conduct  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  Legislature,  thus 
irritated  by  the  aggressions  of  the  English  Government,  and  urged 
by  the  “  pressure  from  without  ”  of  their  more  inconsiderate 
countrymen,  has  been  extremely  creditable.  The  law  for  repress¬ 
ing  the  slave-trade  has  been  finally  adopted ;  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  rescind  privileges  conceded  to  an  English  steam  navigation 
company  have  been  calmly  and  steadily  resisted.  The  conduct  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  has  been  dignified  and  just ;  while  that 
of  the  English  has  been  an  aggravated  repetition  of  the  system  of 
bullying  and  assailing  weaker  states,  so  discreditably  enacted  in 
Greece,  in  Central  America,  and  other  countries. 

Where,  in  these  circumstances,  have  the  glib  and  noisy  talkers, 
who  when  they  were  aiming  at  a  reduction  of  the  customs-duties 
on  the  articles  they  deal  in  were  so  sensitively  alive  to  the  danger 
of  irritating  Brazil,  now  crept  to  ?  Brazil  is  now  at  the  least  as 
important  a  market  for  English  produce  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago : 
and  an  important  market  it  is,  though  its  importance  both  abso¬ 
lutely  and  in  comparison  with  our  own  colonies  was  shamelessly 
exaggerated  at  one  time  for  party  purposes.  The  irritation  of  the 
Brazilians,  which  in  1845  was  put  forth  as  a  possibility,  is  now  a 
grave  reality.  Yet  not  one  of  the  voices  which  clamoured  to  have 
the  sugar-duties  reduced  in  order  to  propitiate  Brazil,  now  warns 


Lord  Palmerston  to  desist  from  insolent  violations  of  international 
law  in  order  to  disarm  her  enmity.  Such  temporizing  is  all  the 
more  odious  since  it  is  now  openly  avowed  that  the  leading  motive 
of  the  hostilities  in  the  Brazilian  waters  has  been,  not  to  put  down 
the  slave-trade,  but  to  make  prizes,  and  thereby  win  promotion 
for  young  officers. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SMITHFIELD  MARKET 
QUESTION. 

Smitheield  Market  is  a  manifold  nuisance.  It  is  so  by  reason  of 
its  disturbance  of  our  streets,  its  concentration  of  slaughter¬ 
houses,  its  horrid  cruelties,  its  drover-class  of  wretches  bred  and 
congregated  by  the  system.  The  verdict  has  gone  forth,  that 
Smithfield  is  a  pest. 

Then  what  should  be  done  with  it  P 

Remove  it.  But  by  removing  a  nuisance,  you  may  only  change 
its  place,  not  abate  it  in  the  least.  By  removing  the  great  live- 
meat  market  from  the  centre  to  some  outskirt  of  London,  not  one 
of  its  evils  will  be  remedied.  Whether  at  Islington  or  close  to  St. 
Paul’s,  if  there  were  a  central  live-meat  market,  there  would  be  the 
same  concentration  of  blood  and  filth,  the  same  noise  and  danger 
in  our  streets,  the  same  cruelties,  the  same  race  of  ruffians  bred 
and  congregated  by  the  system.  By  taking  Smithfield  to  Isling¬ 
ton,  only  two  changes  would  be  produced.  Animals  coming  from 
the  North,  North-east,  and  North-west,  would  not  be  driven 
through  the  streets  ;  but  those  ooming  from  the  South,  South¬ 
east,  and  South-west,  would  be  driven  through  the  streets  twice 
as  far  as  now.  There  would  be  as  much  driving  through  the 
streets  as  ever,  though  the  streets  would  be  somewhat  different ; 
and  while  some  animals  suffered  less,  others  would  suffer  more. 
This  change  is  not  worth  an  effort.  The  second  change  would  be 
the  removal  of  the  market  from  a  place  where  the  neighbours  wish 
it  to  remain,  to  one  where  the  neighbours  do  not  wish  it  to  come. 
The  proposal  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  for  the  mere  removal 
of  Smithfield  from  one  place  to  another,  is  very  pure  nonsense. 

If  the  principles  of  the  question  had  been  ascertained,  such  a 
proposal  would  not  have  been  made.  Let  us  see  what  these  are. 

Tire  principles,  not  of  the  question,  but  of  Smithfield  Market, 
are  two. 

1.  Smithfield  is  a  central  market ;  not  central  as  being  near  the 
centre  of  London,  but  as  being  one  only  market,  to  which  all  live 
stock  is  driven ;  a  sense  in  which  the  market  would  be  just  as  cen¬ 
tral  if  it  were  at  Islington.  All  the  nuisances  depend  on  this  cen¬ 
tralization.  But  they  are  not  caused  by  that  alone  ;  for 

2.  It  is  a  market  for  live  meat.  If  the  meat  were  dead,  it  might 
be  brought  to  a  centre  without  any  of  the  nuisances.  The  whole 
mischief  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  two  principles  of  cen¬ 
tralization  as  regards  the  place,  and  lifp  as  regards  the  animals. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  principles  separately. 

The  centralization  is  useful,  almost  necessary,  in  many  respects. 
For  both  seller  and  buyer,  one  only  market,  if  easily  accessible, 
has  advantages  over  several  markets,  so  well  known  that  we  need 
not  stop  to  specify  them. 

But,  secondly,  the  life  of  the  meat  at  market  offers,  per  se,  no 
advantage  whatever.  If  the  meat  could  be  brought  to  the  market 
dead,  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  if  it  were  alive,  everybody  would 
say,  let  it  come  dead. 

Considering  railways,  and  the  now  successful  and  growing  trade 
of  butchering  in  the  country  for  the  sale  of  dead  meat  in  London 
by  means  of  railway  carriage,  there  appears  no  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  all  the  meat  required  in  London  might  be  sent  thither 
dead,  and  sold  as  cheap  with  as  much  profit  as  if  it  were  alive,  not 
to  say  cheaper  and  with  more  profit.  The  difficulty  of  this  change 
would  consist,  not  in  delay  or  oost,  but  in  the  force  of  habit.  To 
this  obstacle,  of  course,  a  sufficient  counter-force  must  needs  be 
applied.  The  object — an  abatement  of  the  grand  nuisance — would 
amply  justify  the  means. 

The  means  would  be,  an  act  of  Parliament  imposing  penalties 
for  the  slaughtering,  within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  anjT  animal 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  carcass. 

The  Corporation  of  London,  moved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Smithfield,  would  take  care  to  make  that  place  fit  for  be¬ 
coming  a  great  central  market  for  the  sale  of  dead  meat.  The 
central  principle,  which  it  is  so  desirable,  nay  so  indispensable,  to 
preserve,  would  be  fully  maintained.  All  the  nuisances  would  be 
abolished.  After  a  little  time,  during  which  the  force  of  habit 
would  be  morally  overcome,  as  it  had  been  legally  by  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  act,  everybody  would  be  pleased.  And  then  John  Bull 
would  be  fain  to  admit,  notwithstanding  his  pride  in  the  very 
practical  character  of  his  own  mind,  that  by  looking  carefully  into 
the  principles  of  this  question,  he  had  spared  himself  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  huge  mistake. 


THE  BIGHTS  OF  INVENTORS. 

At  present,  inventions  are  treated  as  ferm  naturae,  which  may  be 
seized  and  appropriated  by  all,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  those  by 
whose  ingenuity  and  skill  and  labour  and  cost  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  apprehended  that  this  want  of  protec¬ 
tion  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  inventive  faculty  of  our 
country  below  its  proper  level  at  the  great  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  industry  of  all  nations.  A  feeling  of  national  honour  operates 
in  favour  of  a  class  that  has  been  hitherto  singularly  neglected  in 
England,  which  depends  so  much  for  its  prosperity  on  improve¬ 
ments  and  perfection  in  the  manufacturing  arts ;  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  protection  of  property  in  inventions,  which  have  been 
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disregarded  and  denied  to  justice,  hare  now  a  chance  of  being 
granted  to  national  pride. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  our  pa¬ 
tent  laws.  The  mode  of  conferring  privileges  by  letters-patent  is 
a  relic  of  feudal  times;  and  although  the  kind  of  property  to 
which  the  title  is  thus  conferred  was  almost  unknown  when  the 
grant  of  the  privilege  was  common  for  other  purposes,  yet  it  is  for 
the  disposition  of  such  property,  almost  exclusively,  that  the 
power  remains  in  force.  Bit  by  bit,  amendments  in  the  laws  have 
been  made — just  to  stave  off  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform, 
which  the  change  of  circumstances  demanded;  but  the  crying 
•  evils  of  the  system  continue  unaltered. 

The  creation  by  the  inventive  faculties  of  man  of  any  new  pro¬ 
duct,  or  new  application  of  a  scientific  principle  to  useful  purposes, 
constitutes  a  species  of  property,  to  which  the  inventor  has  a  na¬ 
tural  right,  equal  to  that  he  would  have  to  a  tract  of  land  reclaim¬ 
ed  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Be  the  value  of  the  property  in 
either  case  what  it  may,  it  is  an  addition  to  the  national  rvealtli. 
The  law,  however,  recognizes  no  right  to  property  created  by  in¬ 
vention.  Not  only  may  any  one  enter  on  the  inventor’s  domain 
and  take  joint  possession  with  the  man  who  has  reclaimed  it  from 
the  waste,  but  the  original  proprietor  may,  by  fraud  not  punishable 
by  law,  be  expelled  from  it  altogether,  without  any  chance  of  re¬ 
dress.  An  inventor  has  no  right  to  his  invention  unless  he  obtain 
a  special  grant  from  the  Crown  for  its  exclusive  use  and  exercise. 
The  only  rational  principle  on  which  such  a  disregard  of  natural 
rights  can  bo  defended  seems  to  be  this — that  exclusive  property  in 
the  application  of  a  scientific  principle,  or  any  new  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  may  be  injurious  to  public  interests  ;  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  against  hurtful  monopoly,  by  limiting  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  such  inventions  as  may  be  enjoyed  without  public  detri¬ 
ment.  We  say  nothing  of  the  impolicy  of  acting  on  such  a  princi¬ 
ple,  which  would  take  away  the  chief  stimulus  to  improvement ; 
but  if  avowed,  it  would  at  least  be  intelligible,  and,  on  the  recog¬ 
nized  practice  of  individual  interest  yielding  to  the  public 
good,  its  injustice  might  be  palliated.  But  the  grant  of 
her  Majesty’s  letters-patent  is  regulated  by  no  consideration  of 
the  kind.  There  is  the  pretext,  indeed,  of  much  consideration 
about  the  matter,  but  not  one  iota  of  reality.  An  humble  petition 
to  the  Crown  must  be  prepared,  fortified  by  a  declaration  before  a 
Master  in  Chancery ;  the  petition  and  declaration  are  referred  by 
the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor- General ; 
that  officer  reports  in  favour  of  the  petition ;  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  Home  Office  ;  a  warrant  is  prepared  for  the  Queen  to  sign ; 
and,  after  passing  through  upwards  of  twenty  other  stages,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Queen’s  signature  is  again  required,  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  “  especial  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority,” 
are  granted,  by  “  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  mo¬ 
tion,”  to  the  humble  petitioner  to  make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend, 
his  invention  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  This  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sovereign,  notwithstanding  all  the  vexatious  delays 
caused  by  passing  from  office  to  office,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  pur¬ 
chase  as  a  pair  of  gloves  in  a  hosier’s  shop  ;  for  never  in  the  worst 
days  of  monopolies  were  they  sold  so  barefacedly  as  at  the  present 
day.  If  an  application  for  apatent  be  not  opposed  by  parties  interested 
in  similar  inventions,  it  takes  its  course  through  the  various  offices 
without  any  one  knowing  the  nature  of  the  invention  for  which 
the  monopoly  is  desired.  The  Attorney-General  makes  his  report, 
recommending  the  invention  as  worthy  of  especial  privilege,  with¬ 
out,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  having  the  most  remote  knowledge  of 
what  he  recommends,  beyond  such  idea  as  the  title  may  convey, 
and  that  is  generally  so  vaguely  worded  as  to  form  little  or  no 
guidance  to  the  real  character  of  the  invention.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
professed  to  be  “  a  new  improvement  in  the  means  of  destroying 
public  property,”  or  “  an  improved  explosive  shell  for  blowing  up 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,”  the  Attorney-General  would,  if  un¬ 
usually  attentive  to  the  petition,  forbear  to  recommend  the  grant 
of  her  Majesty’s  letters-patent  for  such  an  object ;  but,  unless 
some  glaring  public  injury  be  expressed,  the  patent  is  obtained  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  inventor  becomes  possessed  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  privilege  to  monopolize  whatever  he  chooses  to  clahn  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  his  title,  when  the  time  arrives  for  specifying  the 
nature  of  his  invention. 

The  patent  laws  abound  in  anomalies,  and  are  unjirst  and  op¬ 
pressive  to  inventors  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  injurious  to 
the  public.  The  creations  of  the  inventive  faculties  are  not  re¬ 
cognized  as  property  by  the  Iuav  unless  protection  be  specially  ob¬ 
tained  by  purchase ;  yet  the  grant  from  the  Crown,  when  obtained, 
often  gives  to  its  possessor  claims  far  beyond  the  legitimate  extent 
of  his  invention,  and  which  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Numerous  instances,  we  believe,  occur  of  useful  inventions 
being  obstructed  and  prevented  from  being  brought  into  public 
use,  by  some  unexpired  patent  for  an  invention  of  no  utility  itself, 
but  which  by  a  legal  construction  of  its  powers  gives  to  the  posses¬ 
sor  the  monopoly  of  a  scientific  principle,  though  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  applied  it  be  worthless.  Though  patents  in  such  in¬ 
stances  operate  as  injurious  monopolies,  they  are  in  many 
cases  not  worth  the  value  of  the  skin  of  parchment  whereon 
the  grant  is  made.  The  onus  of  proving  novelty  is  thrown 
entirely  on  the  inventor,  without  any  assistance  whatever 
from  the  officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  official 
list  to  be  referred  to  of  previous  grants,  it  often  happens  that  pa¬ 
tents  are  obtained  for  improvements  long  since  known,  or  for 
which  patents  have  been  granted  again  and  again.  Most  of  the 
ingenious  contrivances  to  which  this  country  is  indebted  for  its 
preeminence  have  originated  with  working  men ;  yet  to  such  per¬ 


sons  the  cost  of  a  patent  operates  as  an  effectual  barrier  against 
their  receiving  adequate  remuneration  for  their  inventions.  To 
procure  letters-patent  for  England  and  the  Colonies,  including  the 
subsequent  specification,  costs  generally  about  If  0/. ;  and  the  same 
sum  is  required  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  or  importance  of 
the  invention. 

In  a  report  referred  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to 
the  Committee  appointed  to  promote  legislative  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  inventors,  which  has  been  just  printed  for  private 
circulation,  some  useful  suggestions  have  been  made  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  charges  for  the  protection  of  inventions.  It  is  proposed 
that  an  inventor  should  have  the  privilege  of  a  provisional  registra¬ 
tion  of  one  year’s  duration,  for  which  he  should  pay  one  pound ; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  should  be  called  upon  to  perfect  his 
registration,  and  on  a  further  payment  of  10/.  have  his  protection 
extended  for  five  years ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  a  further  prolonga¬ 
tion  for  five  years  to  be  obtained  on  payment  of  00/. ;  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  years,  100/. ;  and  finally,  200/.  fora  similar  prolongation, 
and  that  then  the  right  should  cease  altogether.  The  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  also  propose  to  alter  the  system  of  granting 
patents  altogether,  and  to  place  the  law  affecting  the  rights  of  in¬ 
ventors  on  a  basis  conformable  to  the  present  state  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  by  which  the  public  may  be  protected  from  mono¬ 
poly  and  inventors  from  spoliation  and  fraud. 

Some  valuable  suggestions,  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  protection  of  property  in  inventions  exhibited  in  1 851,  have 
also  been  made  by  Mr.  Hul,  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  reply 
to  an  application  from  the  local  committee  of  that  town  for  his 
“  powerful  aid  ”  in  producing  a  repeal  of  the  present  law.  Mr. 
Hill’s  great  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  patent  laws  gives  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  special  value.  He  suggests,  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  the  present  necessity,  a  plan  nearly  similar  in 
effect  to  that  of  the  provisional  registration  recommended  by  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Ants.  He  proposes  “  that  an  inven¬ 
tor,  by  placing  his  invention  in  the  Exhibition,  shall  be  in 
the  same  state  as  regards  a  patent  right  as  if  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  sued  out  his  patent;  subject,  however,  to  the  condition 
that  the  patent  shall  be  sued  out  within  some  reasonable  and  spe¬ 
cified  time,  or  not  at  all.”  The  obvious  advantages  that  may  be 
expected  to  flow  from  such  an  arrangement  will,  it  is  expected, 
show  the  propriety  of  making  it  permanent.  As  a  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  which  an  inventor  has  to  encounter,  who  being 
without  capital  himself  dares  not  show  his  invention  to  others 
without  risk  of  fraudulent  appropriation,  Mr.  Hill  proposes  the 
permanent  formation  of  an  “  Inventor’s  Mart,”  in  which,  for  a 
limited  period,  inventions  may  be  deposited,  with  a  similar  pri¬ 
vilege  to  that  proposed  to  be  conceded  to  the  exhibitors  of  next 
year. 

Of  the  expediency  of  adopting  these  suggestions,  we  think  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  present  system, 
which  has  no  consistent  object  beyond  that  of  exacting  fees,  should 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  so  long.  It  affords  an  additional 
example  of  the  inertness  of  public  men  in  making  any  improvement 
unless  there  be  some  strong  pressure  from  without. 


TITLES  TO  LAND. 

The  Registration  Commissioners  have  presented  their  report; 
and  an  influential  majority*  have  reported  in  favour  of  a  register 
of  deeds  relating  to  land,  founded  on  a  general  map.  A  plan 
nearly  similar  was  proposed  some  time  previously  by  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  (which  body  we  are  glad  to  see  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  useful  though  unostentatious  labours,)  and  we  presume 
that  it  will  now  take  the  shape  of  a  bill  and  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  landed  interest, 
we  apprehend,  are  not  now  disposed  to  oppose  it.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  feeling,  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Henry  Drummond’s 
bill  with  the  same  object  was  carried,  some  sessions  ago,  by  the 
squires  against  the  Government :  if  they  now  both  pull  together, 
this  measure  will  surely  pass  into  law.  And  weR-ad vised 
will  the  landed  interest  be  if  they  establish  a  register.  By 
its  means  a  new  quality  may  be  imparted  to  their  land — 
transferability.  “  Make  the  land  like  a  bank-note  in  this  respect : 
enable  me  to  pass  the  right  to  it  from  hand  to  hand  as  easily  as  a 
bill  of  exchange,”  should  be  the  landowner’s  prayer  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  How  does  this  matter  now  stand?  “The  swain”  knows 
full  well  that  he  cannot  stir  a  step  without  cost  and  delay,  and  that 
both  are  indefinite.  If  he  knew  what  he  had  to  pay,  or  how  long 
he  had  to  wait,  he  could  endure  it;  but  he  must  enter  nearly 
blindfold  into  the  bargain,  and  must  take  his  chance.  It  is  the 
law  that  creates  the  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  right  to  land  which  prevents  its  being  transferred.  The  land 
itself  is  immoveable,  but  the  ownership  may  be  made  simple 
enough ;  and  if  it  is  not  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  law,  and  may 
be  removed  by  wise  legislation. 

What  steps,  then,  may  be  taken  to  accomplish  this  object? 
First  let  us  have  the  register  :  and  what  is  here  meant  ?  Simply 
the  place  where  we  may  find  recorded  what  relates  to  the  land 
that  we  want  to  buy.  It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all  that 
something  more  than  bare  possession  should  be  required  to  make 
the  transfer  complete ;  otherwise  a  lessee,  or  a  person  who  had 
forcibly  obtained  the  land  for  a  day,  could  transfer  it.  It  must 
be  shown  that  the  person  professing  to  be  the  owner  of  the  land 
has  a  good  title  to  it ;  and  a  title,  when  written  documents  are  em¬ 
ployed,  is  most  easily  shown  by  a  register  which  shall  record  all 

*  Lord  Langdale,  Lord  Beaumont,  Mr.  Bellendeu  Ker,  Mr.  Coulson.  and 
Mr.  Frere. 
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the  ■written  documents  connected  with  it.  75 at  how  far  is  the  title 
to  he  carried  back  ?  Here  is  the  present  difficulty.  Before  an  acre 
can  be  safely  sold,  the  vendor  is  required  to  produce  all  the  deeds 
and  documents  connected  with  it  for  the  last  sixty  years,  or  even 
for  a  longer  period.  He  must  show  a  title  without  spot  or 
blemish — to  use  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  emphatic  words  in  his  great 
work  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  a  title  “  must  he,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  above  suspicion !  ”  The  law  in  this  respect  is  imperative. 
If,  then,  a  register  merely  provides  that  every  document  respecting 
a  given  piece  of  land  shall  bo  found  in  a  given  place,  and  does  no 
more,  but  little  will  be  done.  The  tale  of  the  title  must 
still  be  told ;  and  although,  doubtless,  to  some  extent  the 
dealer  in  land  would  be  benefited,  yet  it  would  only  be  to  a  small 
extent.  Suppose  that,  before  the  farmer  could  sell  his  beasts,  ho 
had  to  trace  their  pedigree  for  sixty  years  back,  this,  except  in 
racehorses,  would  materially  affect  the  price  of  the  animal ;  and  as 
land  has  nothing  in  common  with  Eclipse,  a  retrospective  his¬ 
tory  is  positively  depreciating.  But  this  seems  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  much  explanation.  Is  there  then  any  remedy  P  Say  that  a 
register  is  established.  TV e  shall  indeed  be  glad  to  sec  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  carried,  even  if  nothing  else  were  proposed  ;  but  can  nothing 
be  done  in  connexion  with  such  a  register  as  to  title.  Cannot  a  hint 
be  gained  from  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission  P  Look  at  its 
throng  of  suitors,  who  seem  daily  increasing !  They  come  for  more 
purposes  than  one.  They  wish,  it  is  true,  to  sell  their  lands,  but  they 
come  also  to  clear  their  titles.  The  Parliamentary  title  which  the 
Commissioners  are  able  to  give  saves  the  necessity  of  all  inquiry 
into  the  past  title.  Is  not  this  a  boon  which  may  be  safely  granted 
to  the  landowner  in  Great  Britain?  Let  there  be  no  absolute 
raking  into  titles — no  compulsory  production  of  deeds  :  but  may 
not  the  landowner,  if  he  wishes  it,  go  before  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Commission  for  England,  and  by  their  help  avoid  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  retrospective  investigation  of  his  title.  The  register 
will  in  time  simplify  every  title  ;  but  what  will  it  do  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  generation  of  landowners — the  persons  who  most  need  help? 
W e  would  wish  to  see  some  mode  devised  for  giving  them  relief  in 
this  respect.  We  would  wish  to  see  them  saved  the  trouble  of  any 
future  inquiry  as  to  their  title  down  to  a  given  period.  Such  a  pro¬ 
position  is  not  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  law,  or  even  to  tho 
practice  of  the  legal  profession.  This  sort  of  inquiry  takes  place 
on  every  sale  and  on  every  mortgage  of  land.  Very  recently 
the  titles  to  almost  every  estate  in  the  country  have  been  over¬ 
hauled,  and  that  compulsorily.  In  making  our  railways,  all  the 
charter-chests  in  the  country  have  been  ransacked — with  no  gene¬ 
ral  or  public  advantage,  but  without  alarm  or  difficulty  ;  and  yet 
their  examination  has  established  one  remarkable  fact,  which  we 
believe  the  experience  of  every  railway  company  in  the  country 
will  justify  us  in  stating.  If  these  companies  dealt  with  persons 
having  a  bad  title  and  paid  them  the  purchase-money,  they  would 
still  be  obliged  to  pay  it  again  to  the  real  owner  if  he  came  to 
demand  it  and  established  the  true  ownership.  Now,  railroads 
have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  if 
the  railroad  companies  had  dealt  with  the  wrong  parties 
they  would  by  this  time  have  found  it  out :  but  in  very  few 
instances  indeed,  if  any,  as  we  are  informed,  has  such  a  demand 
been  made.  This  shows  a  state  of  titles  to  land  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  which  might  safely  be  submitted  to  some  kind  of  exami¬ 
nation  ;  and  thus  it  would  be,  that  the  English  landowner  would 
find  that  his  acres  would  acquire  a  new  value  and  vitality,  and 
that  whether  he  wanted  to  transfer  them  or  to  borrow  money  on 
their  security,  he  would  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  a  tithe  of  the 
present  expense  and  delay.  Let  us  then  have  a  register  of  all  do¬ 
cuments  connected  with  land,  and  connect  it  with  some  machinery 
for  the  examination  of  titles,  which  might  furnish  a  certificate  that 
down  to  a  certain  period  a  title  should  be  deemed  good.  We  have 
seen  that  such  a  course  is  practicable  in  Ireland.  We  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  the  authorities  of  the  law  to  help  us  in  our  land- 
titles,  as  we  have  to  call  on  the  J udges  of  the  land  to  try  petty  in¬ 
juries  to  person  or  reputation.  The  State  should  afford  landlords  the 
means  of  setting  the  land  free.  We  believe  that  even  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  would  regard  such  a  step  favourably  if  it  would  really  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  transfer  of  land  ;  for  the  lawyers  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  the  law  reformer  is  the  best  friend  to  professional  interests 
as  they  now  exist.  Let  us  then  have  a  register  and  some  adequate 
machinery  for  inquiry  into  titles,  once  for  all. 


PASSPOKT  ANNOYANCES. 

Tin:  Premier,  in  enumerating  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  the 
municipal  superiorities  foreign  visiters  to  the  Exhibition  would 
find,  might  have  included  in  the  list  exemption  from  passport  ob¬ 
structions.  It  is  a  nuisance,  which,  like  the  plague  of  burglary, 
typhus,  influenza,  and  other  autumnal  visitations,  regularly  under¬ 
goes  newspaper  audit  at  the  close  of  every  touring  season,  and 
then  slumbers  undisturbed  till  the  next.  At  present,  from  melio¬ 
rations  introduced  or  promised,  and  the  conflicting  returns  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  precisely  the  existing  routine  gene¬ 
rally  on  the  Continent ;  but  the  practice  can  be  stated,  from  recent 
experience,  in  one  territorial  section,  and  that  the  most  frequented. 

To  visit  France  no  passport  is  requisite,  but  it  is  in  order  to  leave 
it ;  at  least  after  an  excursion  into  tho  interior.  On  application  to 
the  French  Consulate  in  London,  a  person  would  be  told  no  pass¬ 
port  is  necessary  to  go  to  Paris;  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole 
truth.  A  Londoner  might  land  at  Havre,  travel  by  rail  to  Paris, 
and  take  up  his  abode  there,  and  a  passport  would  not  be  asked 
for ;  but  he  would  be  stopped  in  his  egress  from  the  republic  with¬ 
out  a  permit,  and  a  permit  to  embark  would  not  be  granted  with¬ 


out  the  production  of  a  passport.  If  he  visited  the  Louvre  on  a 
week-day,  (on  Sunday  it  is  open  to  all  without  question,)  he  would 
be  asked  for  his  passport,  and  to  enter  his  name  and  address,  as  at 
the  British  Museum ;  or  in  traversing  the  rooms  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  he  might  be  required  to  produce  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  advantage  the  French  Government  de¬ 
rives  from  persistence  in  the  passport  system.  Profit  there  can  be 
none,  as  the  fees  are  mostly  pocketed  by  English  consuls  or  their 
agents ;  and  as  an  instrument  of  preventive  police,  passports  must 
be  wholly  futile,  being  granted  of  course  to  every  applicant,  under 
any  name  or  description,  though  if  false  it  subjects  to  severe 
punishment  by  the  French  code.  To  strangers  they  offer  no  conve¬ 
nience,  unless  it  be  under  circumstances  just  mentioned ;  or  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  take  apartments  and  fix  permanently  in  the  capi¬ 
tal,  it  may  be  more  agreeable,  as  is  sometimes  required,  to  show  a 
passport  than  enter  into  verbal  detail  of  name,  degree,  or  pursuit. 
A  trifling  set-off  this  to  the  annoyances  offered  in  locomotion ;  and 
both  passports  and  permits  had  better  be  left  to  descend  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets, — as  conterminous  customhouses  are  fast 
doing  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 


THE  TORONTO  OBSERVATORY :  MAGNETIC  AND 
METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  value  of  these  observations,  and  the 
liberality  of  tho  British  Government  in  defraying  the  expense  of  making 
them  and  the  other  magnetic  observations  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  which  they  are  combined,  is  so  heartily  recognized  by  the  scientific 
men  of  the  United  States,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  resolutions, 
adopted  at  Newhaven  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  economy 
may  cause  the  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  observations  to  be  brought  to 
a  premature  close ;  inasmuch  as  that  would  materially  diminish  the  value 
of  results  to  obtain  which  so  much  has  already  been  expended. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Newhaven,  in  the  United  States,  in  August  1850,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted — 

“  Resolved,  That  in  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  numerous  mag- 
netical  and  meteorological  observations,  the  British  Government  have  evinced 
an  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  science,  and  a  readiness  to  contribute  libe¬ 
rally  to  its  support,  which  challenge  the  admiration  and  demand  the  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  the  scientific  world. 

“Resolved,  That  the  experiments  which  are  now  in  progress  at  tho  To¬ 
ronto  observatory,  to  test  the  practicability  of  self-registering  photographic 
methods,  the  system  of  concerted  auroral  observations,  recently  organized  by 
Captain  Lefroy,  and  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  magnetic  observations 
made  near  the  focus  of  maximum  intensity,  render  it  highly  desirable  that 
the  Toronto  Observatory  should  be  continued  in  activity  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period. 

“  And  inasmuch  as  a  very  extensive  series  of  meteorological  observations, 
embracing  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  is  now  in  progress  of  organi¬ 
zation  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  would  add  exceedingly  to  the 
value  of  the  proposed  observations  if  simultaneous  ones  could  be  obtained 
from  the  region  North  of  the  United  States,  extending  even  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Labrador  :  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  British  Government  and  the  Directors  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  be  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  observers  in  the  United 
States  in  united  and  systematic  meteorological  inquiries.” 


Xrtfrrs  fn  i\)i  <£  it  it  nr. 

lord  John  russell’s  letter. 

London,  12 th  November  1850. 

Sir — I  have  diligently  studied  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  given  in  your  paper  of  last  Saturday,  and  will,  with  your,  per¬ 
mission,  enter  into  a  few  remarks  to  which  it  seems  to  me  naturally  to  give 
rise. 

And  first  of  all,  as  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  running  counter  to  popular 
opinion,  though,  I  am  well  pleased  to  see,  by  no  means  so  counter  to  the 
views  expressed  in  your  own  editorial  articles,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
some  attempt  to  propitiate  some  little  favour  to  the  hazardous  attempt  of 
saying  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  by  professing,  if  any  one  under  such 
circumstances  will  believe  me,  that  I  am  neither  a  Romanist  nor  a  Ro- 
manizer,  and  write  simply  in  the  name  of  common  fairness,  and  of  that  very 
principle  of  religious  liberty  which  is  so  successfully  invoked  on  the  other 
side.  I  should  be  as  well  pleased  as  the  most  zealous  inscriber  of  “No 
Popery”  on  our  walls  and  pavements  to  see  my  Lord  Cardinal  of  West¬ 
minster  a  pastor  without  a  flock ;  and  I  have  little  more  sympathy  than 
yourself  or  Lord  John  with  the  ceremonial  which  it  has  been  my  destiny  to 
witness  very  recently  in  certain  London  churches.  I  only  ask,  as  I  have  be¬ 
fore  asked  in  your  columns,  for  a  clear  field  and  no  favour,  for  Pope  or  Turk, 
Methodist  or  Anabaptist,  Exeter  or  Gorham.  Most  other  persuasions  are 
freely  allowed  this  right ;  and,  unless  some  special  case  can  be  made  out,  I 
cannot  see  why  an  exception  should  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  which,  if  I  rightly 
understand  the  noble  Lord’s  rhetoric,  are  respectively  inspired  by  tho  muses 
of  “alarm”  and  “indignation.”  The  production  of  the  latter — to  wit,  the 
four  last  clauses — I  humbly  take  leave  to  call  claptrap ;  and  from  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  your  own  remarks,  I  infer  that  you  are  yourself  not  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  opinion.  One  ought  not  to  impute  motives;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  rate  Lord  John’s  capacity  so  low  as  to  suppose  that  he  is  in¬ 
capable  of  seeing  through  his  own  sophistry  :  either  his  intellectual  or  his 
moral  character  is  at  stake,  and  I  leave  the  noble  Lord  to  make  his  election 
whether  of  the  two  he  will  be  content  to  sacrifice.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  it  with  yourself,  as  “  a  bidding  for  support.”  Lord  John 
knows  where  the  Englishman’s  weak  point  is ;  he  has  lived  too  long  in  the 
world  not  to  know  that  our  national  love  of  fair  play  deserts  us  when  Popery 
or  Puseyism  is  in  the  case ;  and  he  has  not  scrupled  to  lend  himself  to  a 
popular  outery  when  it  may  conduce  to  gain  an  addition  of  votes,  either 
among  the  Livery  of  London  or  the  Commons  of  England.  Like  one  of 
“  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,”  Lord  John  has,  in  King  Harry’s 
phrase,  “  taken  the  sow  by  the  right  ear”  :  ho  has  awakened  the  Protestant 
lion  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  constituents  in  the  Common  Council ;  he  has 
called  forth  the  professional  sympathies  of  Sion  College ;  he  has  sent  forth 
his  own  praise  from  Downing  Street  to  Durham,  and  probably  helped  thereby 
to  procure  a  longer  existence  for  not  the  strongest  of  Administrations.  And 
when  all  this  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  perhaps  it  is  too  squeamish  in  US 
who  look  on  these  matters  from  our  colleges  or  our  country-houses,  to  ex- 
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pect  that  a  Prime  Minister  should  scruple  to  lay  hands  on  the  same,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  talk  which  does  not  at  all  help  his  argument,  and 
of  a  good  deal  of  ungenerous  and  unjust  abuse  of  an  unpopular  party. 

The  Ultra-Tractarian  clergy,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated,  have  received  a  rebuke,  far  from  unmerited,  from  a  legitimate  au¬ 
thority — from  the  mouth  of  their  Bishop  speaking  ex  cathedra..  But  the 
temperate  admonition  of  the  authorized  judge  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
ad  captandum  declamation  of  the  self-constituted  partisan.  Lord  John  Bus¬ 
sell  may  say  what  he  pleases  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  but  the  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister,  addressing,  as  he  practically  is,  the  people  of  England,  is  hardly  con¬ 
sulting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  when  he  proclaims  war 
openly  against  any  class  of  men  without  bringing  some  definite  charge  of 
contravening  the  law.  Lord  John  must  know  well  enough  that  his  “  alarm  ” 
and  “  indignation”  have  no  sort  of  logical  connexion  :  I  at  least  cannot  see 
why  the  present  proceeding  of  Pius  the  Ninth  calls  for  an  extra  measure  of 
abuse  against  a  list  of  practices  of  which  some,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  i 
ordered  or  allowed  in  the  Prayer-book,  some  I  believe  to  exist  only  hi  Lord  I 
John’s  imagination,  of  which  all  are  misrepresented  and  misapplied,  and  all 
in  any  case  are  nihil  ad  rcm.  But  popular  prejudice  jumbles  all  together; 
and  it  was  to  popular  prejudice  only  that  Lord  John  wanted  to  appeal. 

And  now  for  the  “  alarm”  division  of  the  letter;  in  which  his  Lordship 
does  introduce  something  which  takes  a  shape  so  nearly  approaching  to  ar¬ 
gument  as  that  of  a  dogmatic  statement  on  a  disputed  point.  Putting  old 
prejudices  and  traditions  aside,  and  not  allowing  a  plain  question  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  be  clouded  over  by  visions  of  Guy  Fawkes  or  Bloody  Mary, 
(or  if  this  be  impossible,  at  least  allowing  the  embowellings  of  one  sister  [ 
to  count  against  the  holocausts  of  the  other,)  the  first  common-sense  as¬ 
pect  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  new  form  of  the  Anglo-Boman  hierarchy 
is  simply  one  of  those  arrangements  for  its  own  better  government  which 
every  religious  body  in  the  country,  with  a  single  exception,  of  which 
my  Lord  is  not  ignorant,  is  at  full  liberty  to  make.  The  prima  fa¬ 
cie  view  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  is,  that  it  is  exactly  analogous  to 
“  the  division  of  Scotland  into  dioceses  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  or 
the  arrangement  of  districts  in  England  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.”  As 
far  as  temporal  matters  are  concerned,  a  Scottish  and  a  Bomish  Bishop 
have  just  the  same  status  :  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  is  a  person  as  little  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  law  as  the  Cardinal  of  Westminster ;  both  have  the  toleration 
which  the  law  happily  extends  to  all  persuasions,  and  nothing  more  ;  both 
are  nearly  alike  unpopular  in  their  respective  countries  :  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  voluntary  hierarchies  of  which  they  are  members  should  have 
equal  power  of  arranging  themselves  according  to  them  own  notions  of  what 
is  expedient  for  their  own  wellbeing.  And  I  humbly  conceive  that  a  similar 
liberty  should  be  granted  to  any  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  might  prefer  the 
communion  of  the  Patriarch  or  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  or  to  any 
yet  more  eccentric  religionists  who  might  rear  again  the  fallen  shrines  of 
Zeus  or  Woden.  Were  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
threatened  by  a  Chief  Mufti  of  Finsbury,  or  an  Arch-Flamen  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  I  should  see  in  it  a  strong  excitement  for  renewed  exertions  to  con¬ 
vert  the  unfortunate  misbelievers,  but  none  to  call  up  a  popular  outcry  or  to 
bare  the  sword  of  persecution.  And  the  like  I  hold  to  be  the  case  with  the 
present  invader  :  if  the  episcopacy  of  Dr.  Blomfield  could  be  signalized  by 
the  peaceful  recantation  of  a  Cardinal  of  W estminster  in  the  church  to  which 
he  seems  to  lay  claim,  some  future  Godwin  might  record  the  scene  in  letters 
of  gold  ;  but  he  could  only  hurry  with  shame  over  the  page  in  which  he 
would  be  called  on  to  recount  his  expulsion  by  mob  violence  or  perverted 
legislation . 

But  Lord  John  apparently  makes  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  Eo- 
man  Church  and  any  other  religious  body,  much  as  was  done  by  the  most  nar¬ 
rowminded  opponents  of  that  triumph  of  justice  and  liberality  for  which  he 
fairly  enough  claims  the  honours  of  a  promoter.  The  sentence  beginning 
“  There  is  an  assumption  of  power,”  would  have  fallen  appropriately  from 
the  lips  of  Lord  Eldon ;  it  would  be  accepted  as  mere  honest  prejudice  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Bobert  Inglis  or  Colonel  Sibthorp  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  it 
in  the  mouth  of  one  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  “  Liberal  ”  ?  A  con¬ 
fusion,  one  would  almost  think  not  undesigned,  runs  through  the  whole  pa¬ 
ragraph.  What  does  Lord  John  mean  bv  the  “  Queen’s  supremacy”  ?  and 
does  he  suppose  it  to  be  merely  confined  to  the  body  known  as  the  Church 
of  England,  or  to  be  extended  over  all  religious  persuasions  ?  Of  course 
the  supremacy  of  the  law  extends  over  all, — that  is,  the  peculiar  tenets  or  dis¬ 
cipline  of  any  sect  are  not  admitted  as  justification  for  any  act  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  the  realm ;  but  by  the  Queen’s  supremacy  we  generally  under¬ 
stand  something  more  special  and  personal,  an  actual  governing  power,  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  whatever  measure  or  degree,  by  the  Established  Church,  and  that 
alone.  Does  Lord  John  mean  simply  that  the  proceeding  is  illegal  ?  That  is 
a  question  for  the  Judges,  whether  it  be  so  ;  and  if  so  it  be,  for  Parliament, 
whether  such  a  state  of  the  law  be  good.  If  he  means  this,  he  has  enveloped 
himself  in  a  strange  phraseology :  if  not,  does  he  mean  that  this  act  of  the 
Pope  interferes  with  the  internal  supremacy  of  the  Crown  over  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  ?  or  does  he  mean  to  assert  a  similar  supremacy  over  all  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  ?  The  former  alternative  is  absurd;  for  the  latter,  our  Dissent¬ 
ing  brethren  would  hardly  thank  him. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Pope’s  bull  claiming  any  “supremacy  over  the 
realm  of  England”  :  there  is  no  claim  of  temporal  power,  which  alone  can 
be  the  legitimate  meaning  of  suoh  a  phrase.  “  A  claim  to  sole  and  undivided 
sway”  of  course  there  is — there  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  that  is,  the  bull  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  spiritual  government  of  all  baptized  persons  rests  rightly  in 
the  Boman  hierarchy  alone.  But  this  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion  :  does  Lord  John  mean,  or  does  he  not  mean,  that  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  our  present  universal  toleration  ? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  to  believe  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only 
sure  road  to  salvation,  and  that  the  Pope  is  its  divinely-appointed  head,  is  a  j 
doctrine  which  for  the  future  is  to  be  held  illegal  ?  I  can  find  nothing  worse 
in  the  bull ;  and  little  sympathy  as  I  have  for  any  such  tenet,  surely  I  may 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  an  assent  to  it  is  not  to  be  made  into  a  ground  of 
persecution. 

“The  rights  of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy,”  for  which  Lord  John  now  feels 
such  an  unusual  tenderness,  are  twofold, — a  right  to  certain  temporal  dignities 
and  emoluments,  together  with  any  jurisdiction  enforced  by  the  State  ;  and  a 
purely  spiritual  claim  to  obedience  as  divinely-commissioned  pastors.  The  1 
former  clearly  is  not  touched  :  Lambeth  is  not  alienated  ;  and  when  my  Lord 
Cardinal  is  no  more,  the  disposition  of  his  worldly  goods  must  still  come  be¬ 
fore  the  emissaries  of  his  Anglican  brother.  Of  the  other  Lord  John  is  an 
odd  champion  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  more  at  stake  than  before  :  the  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Blomfield  is  exercised  over  such  persons  within  a 
certain  limit  as  choose  to  recognize  in  him  the  true  pastor  of  souls ;  that  of 
Dr.  Wiseman  is  exercised  over  those  who  entertain  a  similar  opinion  of  him ;  ' 
any  one  may  pass  over  ad  libitum  from  one  to  the  other ;  each  is  esteemed 
by  himself  and  his  adherents  to  be  the  one  real  pastor,  and  the  other  to  be  a 
schismatic :  such  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  N.  Melipotamus  and  C.  J.  Lon¬ 
don  respectively,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  at  all  altered  by  one  of  the  arch-  | 
combatants  assuming  a  more  reasonable  and  expressive  title.  We  are  told 
that  the  present  arrangement  “  ignores  ”  the  English  Church:  doubtless  it  , 
does ;  but  so  did  the  old ;  so  must  the  existence  in  England  of  the  Boman  I 
Church  in  any  form.  We  are  again  brought  back  to  the  question,  is  that  1 
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particular  body  to  be  excluded  from  the  general  toleration  ?  If  it  is,  let  us 
know  at  once. 

“  The  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation  ”  is  another  of  his  Lordship’s 
claptrap  phrases.  As,  however,  the  nation  does  not  exist  as  one  aggregate  in 
any  spiritual  capacity,  it  has  no  meaning.  The  “  spiritual  independence  ” 
of  the  Established  Church  is  secured  by  statutes,  canons,  oaths,  and  maledic¬ 
tions  without  end ;  that  of  other  bodies  may  be  surely  left  to  themselves  to  take 
care  of ;  or  does  Lord  John  seek  to  be  the  particular  Henry  the  Eighth  of  the 
Anglo-Roman  communion  ?  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  Bishop  Ullathorne’s 
letter  showing  that  the  new  arrangement  actually  renders  it  less  dependent 
on  the  Rope  than  it  was  before. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  point  out  two  or  three  fallacies,  which,  besides  mere 
fanaticism,  have  tended  to  impede  a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject.  Much 
confusion  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  Boman  Catholic  is  the  only  com¬ 
munion  which  recognizes  an  authority  external  to  the  kingdom :  this  is  the 
respect  in  which  an  act  of  the  Dope  appears  to  differ  from  an  analogous  act 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  or  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Synod.  Yet,  unless  we 
proclaim  the  tenet  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual  supremacy  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
toleration,  we  cannot  consistently  object  to  the  particular  forms  in  which  it  is 
exercised.  Again,  the  Boman  Catholic  being  the  only  other  Episcopal  com¬ 
munion  in  England,  it  is  necessarily  brought  into  a  more  direct  antagonism 
with  the  Established  Church.  A  Bishop,  whether  he  take  his  title  from  West¬ 
minster  or  Melipotamus,  is  a  more  palpable  and  plausible  rival,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  more  irksome  intruder  in  the  fold  of  another  Bishop,  than  any  con¬ 
ceivable  President  or  Moderator.  Yet  it  is  rather  hard  to  convert  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  agreement  into  a  further  ground  of  hatred.  Again,  people 
attach  to  the  name  of  Bishop  certain  ideas  altogether  alien  to  its  intrinsic 
meaning :  when  they  talk  of  the  Queen’s  prerogative,  as  “  the  fountain  of 
honour,”  being  invaded,  and  parallel  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster  with  a 
(Pope- created)  Duke  of  Smithtield,  if  they  moan  anything  but  wilful  misre¬ 
presentation,  they  jumble  up  the  temporal  accidents  of  a  bishopric, — 
peerage,  palace,  4500/.  per  annum — with  its  intrinsic  spiritual  functions.  Possi¬ 
bly  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  no  greater  objection  to  such  good  things  than 
other  dignified  ecclesiastics ;  but  his  master  has  not  taken  upon  him  to  convey 
any  claim  to  anything  of  the  kind. 

As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  regret  the  proceeding,  because  I 
think  it  may  give  some  little  increased  efficiency  to  another  communion. 
But  it  is  an  efficiency  derived  from  a  perfectly  legitimate  piece  of  internal 
reform,  and  only  calls  for  fresh  exertions  on  our  own  part.  But  any  re¬ 
vival  of  “  Papal  domination,”  in  the  temper  of  England  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  is,  ns  my  Lord  John  truly  says,  in  no  degree  to  be  apprehended. 
When  a  Roman  Archbishop  is  enthroned  in  Canterbury,  I  shall  look  for  my 
hypothetical  Arch-Flamen  to  be  enthroned  in  Stonehenge. 

But  still  more  deeply  do  I  regret  the  malevolent  and  unchristian  feelings 
and  expressions  which  the  whole  business  has  called  forth  on  both  sides,  and 
which  are  a  scandal  to  the  faith  which  both  profess  to  hold  in  common.  But 
of  this  the  main  responsibility  must  rest  with  those  who  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  foresee  the  storm  which  they  would  infallibly  provoke. 

Finally,  I  commend  my  Lord  John  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  extract  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  all  this  bluster  about  a  possible  infringement  of  the  constitution  in 
England  after  such  long  connivance  at  open  breaches  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  A.  F. 


THE  BISHOPS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BISHOPS  OF 

HOME. 

Sib — Having  resided  man)'  years  in  Italy  and  sojourned  in  its  principal 
cities,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  into  the  revenues  of 
the  Prelates  of  that  country.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  know,  as  I 
was  myself  to  hear,  that  dll  the  bishoprics  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
(except  the  bishopric  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff) — and  they  are  very  numerous 
— amount  to  less  in  value  than  the  single  bishopric  of  London  !  The  Pre¬ 
late  who  now  rejoices  in  that  see  or  rather  regality  cannot  deny,  although 
he  will  not  confess  it,  that  hi  sixteen  years  he  has  received  from  it  one  mil¬ 
lion  sterling. 

No  inconsiderable  share  of  this  enormous  wealth  accrued  to  him  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  jobbing  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Commission,  in  which  Charles  James,  although  so  interested  a  party, 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  place  ! 

Surely  national  “indignation,”  which  is  so  loud  against  external  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  comparatively  poor  Church  of  Lome,  will  compel  the 
House  of  Commons  to  make  renewed  and  searching  inquiries  into  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  inconsistencies  of  our  Mammon-loving  and  I  fear  crumbling 
Church, — crumbling  only  because  of  her  internal  divisions  and  corruptions, 
evincing  that  in  her  worldly  system  she  is  essentially  of  this  world.  The 
real  foes  of  the  Church  of  England  are  those  of  her  own  household — always 
the  bitterest  and  most  treacherous.  “Prove  all  Things.” 


REVIVAL  OF  TURNPIKE  TRAFFIC. 

1  Adam  Street ,  Adelphi,  11  th  November  1850. 

Sin — In  my  last  letter  I  set  forth  the  economical  arrangements  by  which, 
without  any  large  expenditure  of  capital,  outlying  towns  and  districts  may 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  existing  railways. 

A  Dutch  innkeeper  once  bitterly  lamented  to  me  the  natural  disadvantages 
under  which  Holland  laboured.  The  substance  of  his  words  was,  “  IVe  are 
behind  England,  for  we  have  to  pay  a  ‘  work-rent’  of  ten  percent  to  Nature 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  sea.”  Sometliing  similar  to  this  is  the  position  of 
those  who  live  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  rail — the  civilizing  rail.  They 
have  to  pay  horse  and  cart  rent,  and  time-rent,  either  to  get  to  the  rail  on 
their  way  to  the  market,  or  to  the  market  without  the  rail. 

One  of  two  tilings,  therefore,  must  take  place  in  the  ever-moving  process 
of  economy  to  equalize  production  and  profit ;  the  rails  must  go  to  the  towns 
and  farms,  or  new  towns  and  farms  will  grow  up  along  the  rails  while  the 
old  go  to  decay. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  property  still  exists  at  a  distance  from 
the  rails,  it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  owners  will  awake  from  then  supine¬ 
ness,  and  become  possessors  of  railways. 

They  should  have  been  the  first  to  possess  them,  but  it  is  the  tendency  of 
property  to  be  over-conservative :  it  keeps  so  fast  a  hold  on  the  actual  that 
it  loses  sight  of  the  new  ;  it  held  fast  to  the  horses,  drove  away  steam  from 
its  precincts,  and  forced  it  into  new  localities. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  steam  accomplished  more  on  the  highways  with  its 
imperfect  appliances,  than  has  generally  been  accomplished  on  railways  with 
the  improved  appliances  and  unstinted  capital. 

The  essential  points  of  difference  are,  the  improved  gradients,  and  the  hard 
iron  surface  diminishing  the  effects  of  gravity  and  friction. 

For  self-moved  vehicles  can  only  advance  by  means  of  the  fulcrum  on 
which  their  driving-wheels  tread — namely,  the  macadamized  road,  or  the 
iron  rail. 

The  macadamized  road  was  an  imperfect  fulcrum  for  the  weight  of  the 
steam-carriages. 

And  the  iron  rail  has  also  ceased  to  be  a  sufficient  fulcrum  for  the  mon¬ 
strous  machines  that  were  generated  in  the  contest  for  speed  on  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauges.  Their  power  was  multiplied  manifold,  while  the  capa- 
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city  of  the  rail  to  use  it  diminished.  “  Three  and  four  hundred  pounds  per 
mile  per  annum”  is  hut  the  cost  of  “  maintenance  of  way.”  Followed  out 
into  its  remote  consequences,  the  waste  would  appear  enormous. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  railway 
system  has  been  one  main  cause  of  the  enormous  increase  of  capital  that 
makes  it  almost  a  drug  in  the  money-market.  The  public  have  gained,  if 
not  the  shareholders. 

The  earlier  railways,  driven  away  from  the  old  tracks  of  commerce,  were 
made  as  though  they  were  military  roads,  regardless  of  expense — straight  and 
level,  as  though  the  be-all  and  end-all  were  the  two  termini.  They  disre¬ 
garded,  if  they  did  not  ignore,  the  question  of  population  along  their  bor¬ 
ders.  They  sought  out  the  wilderness  where  land  might  be  had  cheap. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  it  was  found  that  mere  terminal  traffic  would 
not  pay ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  put  out  feeders  and  branches  and  make 
expensive  approaches  to  the  ditto  rent  populations.  This  has  cost  far  more 
money  than  land  would  have  cost  running  near  to  the  towns. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  lines,  thus  made,  will  ultimately  be  sources  of 
large  profit.  When  the  suicidal  clinging  to  impracticable  high  fares  and 
destructive  mechanism  shall  be  extinct,  our  existing  railways,  under  fitting 
appliances,  will  be  equivalent  to  streets. 

But  to  induce  this,  the  railway  must  be  bordered  by  a  highway,  and  pos¬ 
sess  three  lines  of  rails,  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  very  fast  traffic — -two 
for  speed,  and  one  for  slow  traffic  of  local  passengers  and  goods,  and  provided 
with  tiuns-out.  The  stopping-places  should  be  at  every  quarter  or  half 
mile ;  not  involving  any  expense  to  the  company',  but  leaving  it  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  adjoining,  to  make  road  station-houses  or  inns  at  their 
own  option,  as  is  the  practice  of  canals  and  highways. 

The  existing  lines  we  may  regard  as  artificial  levels  made  to  replace  the 
levels  of  nature, — viz.  the  vallies  wherein  mankind  placed  their  earliest 
residences.  But  to  make  the  artificial  levels  equally  available,  something  is 
yet  required.  In  the  vallies  are  found  the  watercourses  ;  in  the  vallies  is 
the  natural  drainage.  Therefore  on  the  artificial  levels  of  the  railways, 
or  beneath  them,  must  be  laid  water-pipes  and  sewage-pipes,  ere  farms  and 
factories  can  be  located  along  their  borders.  Add  the  gas-pipes  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  we  have  all  that  is  required.  Man  may  then  com¬ 
mence  a  new  ;era,  independently  of  the  arrangements  of  nature  which 
served  him  during  his  less  artificial  state.  With  masses  of  population  along 
the  line  of  the  railway,  the  question  of  dealing  with  sewage  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  It  may  be  injected  into  the  land  and  disposed  of  without 
any  nuisance.  As  these  truths  shall  grow  familiar  to  men’s  minds,  the  pro¬ 
bable  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  dwellings  and  factories  will  be  grouped 
along  the  line  of  railway,  and  the  farms  will  be  placed  in  the  rear-  according 
to  circumstances,  stretching  away  to  such  distances  as  may  be  most  advisa¬ 
ble  ;  but  in  all  cases  the"  farm-yard  [communicating  with  the  rail  by  a 
siding. 

Out  of  these  arrangements  would  grow'  a  sanatory  system  the  most  perfect 
that  could  be  wished.  But  there  is  also  the  economical  question  of  transit 
for  passengers  and  goods — only  another  name  for  civilization  reduced  to 
the  minimum  cost ;  the  farm,  the  factory',  and  the  market  on  the  same  rails, 
the  rails  running  on  to  the  roof  of  the  market,  and  the  waggons  lowering 
their  cargoes  on  to  the  market-stalls,  as  is  now  done  by  coals  on  almost  ali 
lines. 

A  greater  thing  yet  would  grow  out  of  it.  There  are  seasons  when  the 
farmers  need  surplus  hands.  The  factories  could  furnish  them,  without  ex¬ 
pensive  transit.  Coal,  carried  cheaply  to  the  farms,  and  factory  workmen 
employed  thereon,  invention  would  be  quickened,  and  the  labour-saving 
processes  of  manufacturers  adapted  to  the  great  increase  of  production.  Yet 
more  than  this  :  the  physical  health  of  the  factory  workman  would  be  im¬ 
proved,  and  he  would  rise  in  the  scale  of  moral  being ;  and  the  mental  skill 
of  the  agricultural  workman  being  developed,  the  same  results  would  ensue, 
and  lie  would  be  far  less  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  poverty. 

All  this  maybe  done  even  in  hilly  countries ;  but  in  level  districts,  as  Nor¬ 
folk,  Lincoln,  Cambridgeshire,  and  great  part  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  Middlesex,  it  w'ould  involve  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  the 
intersecting  an  estate  with  roads  for  building  purposes. 

Towns  were  originally  built  as  places  of  security  against  foes.  Subsequently 
close  streets  and  tall  houses  were  contrived  to  save  distance  in  expensive 
transit.  With  the  rail,  distance  ceases  to  be  an  object.  And  therefore  the 
tree  may  again,  as  of  old,  overshadow'  the  dwelling.  And  it  is  quite  clear 
that  what  there  is  at  present  objectionable  in  our  factory  system  might  be  ob¬ 
viated,  and  their  localities  rendered  picturesque.  But  this  is  beside  the  eco¬ 
nomical  question. 

The  existing  railways,  after  the  first  experiments  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  had  decided  that  passengers  and  speed  were  the  chief  objects  to 
aim  at,  were  all  made  for  speed  ;  and  after  years  of  experience,  it  is  proved 
that  there  are  other  elements  than  speed  essential  to  profit — elements  of  their 
own,  in  which  competition  cannot  exist  any  more  than  between  Oxford  Street 
and  Piccadilly  omnibuses. 

Local  traffic  is  the  really  important  thing.  Had  it  been  understood  at  that 
time,  the  imperfect  experiment  of  trying  to  run  steam  on  gravel  would  not 
have  ended  there.  The  essential  feature  of  the  iron  rail  inserted  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  not  to  disturb  existing  traffic,  would  have  followed ;  and  ere  this 
the  majority  of  the  highways  and  turnpikes  would  have  had  steam  transit 
over  them,  as  they  will  yet  have  for  moderate  speeds.  And  thereon  will  fol¬ 
low,  better  levelling,  easier  curves,  and  probably  separate  rails  for  higher 
speeds,  in  which  greater  average  speeds  will  be  attained  by  the  better  pro¬ 
portioning  the  moving  machine  to  the  rail  and  road. 

The  old  lines  commenced  with  great  and  increasing  speed"  of  distant  traf¬ 
fic,  to  work  down  to  the  local  traffic.  The  new  lines  will  have  to  w'ork  up 
from  the  local  traffic  to  the  distant.  There  is  a  large  work  cut  out  for  the 
existing  race  of  road- surveyors,  and  largo  profits  for  landed  proprietors,  in  the 
process  of  converting  England  into  the  garden-farm  she  is  destined  ultimately 
to  become. 

And  with  regard  to  Ireland,  she  is  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  will 
require  the  careful  outlay  of  capital.  By  steam  and  rails  on  her  highways, 
the  greater  part  of  her  agricultural  and  manufacturing  transit  may  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  roads  are  mostly  good  and  of  litttle  transit.  If  such  men 
as  Mr.  Bianconi  take  this  in  hand,  they  may  supply  Ireland  with  moving 
platforms  or  rail-steamers,  without  difficulty. 

For  distant  transit  for  mail-passengers  to  America,  of  course  the  maximum 
speed  will  be  required  as  the  future  highway  to  America.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  speed  is  not  to  be  found  in  mere  weight,  though  waste 
and  destruction  may.  The  same  class  of  works  as  to  strength  of  material 
that  were  available"  for  the  old  highways  and  turnpikes  would  suffice  for  the 
highest  speeds  of  well-proportioned  engines  with  light  trains.  All  this  is 
essentially  a  practical  matter,  worked  out  in  use. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  W.  Bridges  Adams. 


The  Morning  Chronicle  announces  the  complete  discovery  of  a  mode  where¬ 
by  flax  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  capable  of  being  spun  and  woven  by 
ordinary  cotton-machinery.  The  steeping  process  is  dispensed  with,  and 
thus  the  fibre  of  the  flax  is  preserved  uuinj  ured  :  the  new  agent  or  process 
operates  by  giving  flexibility  and  softness.  If  the  discovery  be  really  at  last 
made,  and  be  available  at  a  paying  cost,  it  will  commence  one  of  the  most 
important  oeras  in  the  history  of  our  textile  manufactures. 


BOOKS. 


THE  BABONESS  YON  BECK’S  PERSONAL  AD  VENTURES 
IN  HEN  GABY.* 

TnE  Baroness  Von  Beck  is  a  Hungarian  lady  of  patriotic  feelings 
and  liberal  ideas.  Her  husband  was  killed  at  a  barricade  in  Vi¬ 
enna  during  tbe  October  insurrection  of  1848 :  after  the  reduction 
of  the  city,  his  widow  was  applied  to  by  “  a  few  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Austrian  Diet  to  undertake  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  an  alliance  with  the  Magyars,  which  was  considered  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Liberal  cause.”  Although  the 
frontier  was  strictly  guarded  by  the  Austrian  troops,  she  willingly 
consented ;  and  after  various  difficulties,  delays,  and  disguises,  she 
reached  Presburg,  and  imparted  her  errand,  with  the  observa¬ 
tions  she  had  made,  to  Csanyi,  the  Government  Commissioner,  and 
to  Gorgey.  The  address  she  displayed  on  this  occasion  induced 
Gorgey  to  ask  her  to  undertake  a  reconnoissanoe  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  Simonich’s  force ;  and  this  being  successful,  she  was 
sent  back  to  the  capital  with  various  communications,  and  a  de¬ 
spatch  from  Eossuth  “  for  the - Embassy  at  Vienna,”  which 

was  evidently  the  British.  (Volume  I.  page  313.)  Her  success  led 
to  further  demands  on  her  exertions,  and  to  enterprises  of  greater 
difficulty,  in  which  she  figured  in  various  characters,— as  camp- 
suttler,  fashionable  milliner,  actress  demanding  a  salary  too  large 
for  the  means  of  the  managers  in  a  district  apprehending  inva¬ 
sion  or  actually  invaded,  and  often  changing  her  role  with  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  In  these  undertakings  she  ran 
many  risks  of  detection  and  death — many  of  robbery  and  vio¬ 
lence  from  detached  parties  of  soldiery,  had  women  been  al- 
waj's  treated  in  war  as  Sir  Erancis  Head  says  they  are.  She 
of  course  saw  war  in  many  of  its  direct  aspects,  and  more  of 
its  effects  upon  the  country,  the  towns,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  where  it  was  waged.  By  the  success  of  her  enterprises — 
some  of  which,  like  Satan’s  journey  from  Pandemonium  to 
Paradise,  must  have  been  unattempted  but  for  her—  and  by  her 
judgment  and  penetration,  she  acquired  a  high  degree  of  repute 
and  consideration  in  the  army,  as  well  as  among  the  Hungarian 
civil  and  military  chiefs.  She  was  a  medium  of  communication  or 
organ  between  many  of  the  officers  and  the  heads  of  affairs ;  her 
advice  was  asked  for,  and  her  opinions  acted  on — sometimes. 
Happy,  she  intimates,  would  it  have  been  for  Hungary  had  it  been 
so  always.  She  detected  the  traitorous  tendencies  of  Gorgey’s 
mind  even  before  he  had  probably  shaped  them  himself.  But  hers 
was  the  fate  of  Cassandra — nobody  believed  her,  when  belief  would 
have  availed.  She  sketched  a  plan  of  campaign,  (an  advance  upon 
Vienna,)  which  had  it  been  adopted  in  time  would  have  saved 
Hungary.  Hay,  even  when  Gorgey  had  consummated  his  treason 
by  the  surrender  at  Villagos,  if  Elapka  had  but  followed  her  advice 
in  reference  to  the  capitulation  of  Eoniorn,  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  executed  might  have  been  saved,  and  better 
terms  gained  for  the  whole  of  Hungary. 

Such  are  the  impressions  left  by  the  memoirs  of  the  personal 
adventures  of  the  Baroness  Von  Beck.  Some  allowances  are  pro¬ 
bably  to  be  made  everywhere,  and  a  good  deal  of  allowance  for  her 
estimate  of  her  own  importance  ;  since  she  takes  civil  speeches, 
even  when  made  with  an  obvious  purpose,  too  much  au  pied  de  la 
lettre.  She  also  exhibits  the  feminine  character  both  in  her  pro¬ 
jects  of  action  and  her  judgment  of  persons.  What  she  wishes, 
that  she  sees.  She  overlooks  the  risks  and  difficulties  in  her 
schemes,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  of  opinion  in  those 
who  do.  When  she  likes  a  person,  she  exaggerates  his  merits  and 
overlooks  his  defects,  or  if  she  perceives  them  it  is  only  critically, 
not  to  any  practical  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  dislikes  a 
man,  she  reverses  the  process ;  and  we  think  her  enmities,  as  is 
indeed  unavoidable,  have  a  wider  range  than  her  friendships. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  very  interesting.  The 
matter  is  curious  and  new  in  itself,  the  style  is  lively,  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  full  of  movement.  We  are  led  on  from  adventure  to  adven¬ 
ture  of  a  fresh  but  probable  kind ;  we  see  men  under  exciting  or 
striking  circumstances  ;  and  we  see  war,  if  not  altogether  newly, 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  And  it  is  curious  how  business  goes  on 
amidst  it  all.  Buying  and  selling  takes  place  pretty  much  as  usual. 
The  very  fashions  are  in  admitted  demand  ;  for  the  character  of  a 
milliner  enabled  Madame  not  only  to  pass  freely,  but  to  descend 
the  Danube  in  the  same  steamer  as  Welden  himself  with  a  vast 
number  of  officers  ;  and  she  sold  her  whole  venture  of  millinery  at 
Pesthto  a  Jewess,  for  as  much  as  she  gave  for  it  at  Vienna.  Even 
the  idle  calling  of  a  player  is  sufficiently  recognized  by  belligerents 
to  be  received  as  a  business  reason  for  travelling.  Ho  doubt,  there 
are  horrors  sufficient  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  the  hospital.  These, 
however,  concern  those  whose  trade  is  war  ;  and  in  Hungary  the 
Baroness  on  some  occasions  assumed  the  office  of  directress  of 
hospitals  and  put  all  to  rights. 

The  statements  of  Sir  Erancis  Head  in  his  Defenceless  State  of 
Great  Britain,  as  to  the  treatment  of  women  in  war,  appeared  to 
us  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  these  volumes  confirm  the  opi¬ 
nion  we  expressed.  Horrible  atrocities  were  indeed  perpetrated 
in  towns  given  up  to  the  soldiery,  as  at  Loshoncz,  by  the  Russians 
under  Grabbe,  because  the  inhabitants  did  not  comply  with  an  im¬ 
possible  demand ;  and  at  Eaab,  by  the  Austrians,  as  a  vengeful 
punishment.  As  respects  the  adventures  of  the  Baroness  herself,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  well-behaved  regular  troops  are,  not  only 

*  Personal  Adventures  during  the  late  War  of  Independence  in  Hungary;  com¬ 
prising  an  Account  of  her  Missions  under  the  orders  of  Kossuth  to  the  different 
Posts  of  the  Hungarian  Army  during  the  Contest.  By  the  Baroness  Yon  Beck.  In 
two  volumes.  Published  by  Bentley. 
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when  assembled  in  numbers  under  their  officers,  but  even  in  de¬ 
tachments  ;  and  if  the  Germans  are  better-conducted  than  either 
French  or  British,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  not 
dealing  with  mere  enemies,  hut  in  Hungary  with  people  whom 
they  considered  rebels.  When  the  Baroness  left  Vienna  on  the 
first  occasion,  it  was  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  woman ;  and  her 
object  was  to  cross  the  river  March, — which  she  finally  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  guise  of  a  young  boatman.  After  various  attempts 
that  were  refused,  she  resolved  to  go  to  Marchcgg,  which  seemed 
to  offer  a  last  chance. 

“I  had  now  done  everything  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the  trust  confided  to 
me,  and  all  had  proved  in  vain ;  there  remained,  therefore,  no  alternative, 
save  to  return  as  I  came :  my  prayers  and  entreaties  were  totally  disregarded 
by  the  rude  soldiers.  I  went  back  to  my  kind  hostess  at  Marchoff;  who  took 
advantage  of  my  fresh  disappointment  to  urge  her  former  offer  upon  me  ;  and 
again  I  had  much  difficulty  in  declining  it  without  giving  her  pain.  Having 
taken  leave  of  her  a  second  time,  I  directed  my  steps  to  Marchegg,  a  small 
town,  which  lies  at  about  four  hours’  distance  from  Schlosshof.  Here  I  knew 
the  railway  crossed  the  river,  and  hoped  I  might  obtain  a  passage ;  but  here 
also  I  found  the  same  ubiquitous  Nassau  regiment  in  possession  of  the  bridge, 
which  was  commanded  by  a  battery  of  artillery.  I  was  seized  as  on  former  i 
occasions,  and  strictly  questioned ;  but  having  become  wiser,  or  at  least  : 
more  skilful  in  baffling  such  inquiries,  I  told  them  I  had  come  from  Hoff,  I 
and  was  going  to  Marchegg.  I  was  permitted  to  proceed,  and  met  with  no 
further  difficulty  on  my  way  to  that  town. 

“I  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  November,  weary  in  mind  and  body,  and  al¬ 
most  despairing  of  being  able  to  render  any  service  to  my  oppressed  country . 
The  Austrian  troops  were  encamped  before  the  town,  and  presented  a  highly 
picturesque  appearance  as  I  approached  them  just  at  nightfall.  The  country 
on  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  thickly  studded  with  watch- 
fires,  which  gave  sufficient  fight  to  render  the  various  movements  and  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  soldiers  perceptible.  Some  sauntered  about,  others  were  lying 
down  around  the  fires ;  several  groups  were  busy  with  their  field-cookery, 
others  were  playing  at  cards,  and  in  many  places  large  parties  were  amusing 
themselves  with  dancing.  The  rude  camp-music  of  the  soldier's,  and  their 
still  ruder  songs,  were  mingled  with  the  hoarse  challenge  of  the  sentry,  and 
the  stern  word  of  command  ;  and  these  various  sounds  were  sustained  by  a 
strange,  ceaseless,  undefinable  murmur,  out  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  into  which  they  seemed  to  sink  back  again ;  whilst  the  striking 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  exaggerated  shadows  passing  swiftly  over 
the  white  tents,  gave  an  uncouth  character  to  the  scene.  The  red  flames  of 
the  watch-fires,  as  they  occasionally  shot  up  higher  into  the  air,  and  caused 
the  whole  to  come  out  for  a  moment  into  stronger  relief,  gave  it  an  unearthly 
aspect,  more  like  the  creation  of  some  troubled  dream  than  a  living  reality. 
The  only  interruption  I  experienced  here  was  from  a  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cer;  whose  questions,  being  easily  answered,  left  me  to  pursue  my  route 
towards  the  town. 

“  Marchegg  is  a  handsome  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  | 
March,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  verdant  hills.  It  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  antiquity,  and  was  of  no  mean  importance  at  the  period  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  wars,  when  it  was  strongly  fortified.  The  remains  of  the  fortifications 
still  exist,  and  add  much  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  town.  The  place  be¬ 
longs  to  Prince  Palfy,  who  occasionally  resides  there.  The  Austrians  had 
posted  a  large  body  of  men  in  the  market-place,  with  a  park  of  artillery.  It 
was  highly  amusing  to  witness  the  astonishment  of  the  simple  townsfolk 
at  the  great  guns  ;  which  was  only  equalled  by  their  delight  at  the  music  of 
the  military  band,  which  was  playing  before  the  castle  of  Prince  Palfy,  where 
the  Colonel  had  his  quarters.” 

Even  when  robbery  and  violence  could  have  been  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  the  Baroness  escaped.  The  following  adventures 
occurred  on  another  mission. 

“We  now  clothed  ourselves  in  dresses  resembling  those  worn  by  the  pea¬ 
santry  of  the  district ;  and,  in  accordance  with  our  assumed  characters,  laid 
in  a  pretty  good  stock  of  brandy,  liqueurs,  &c.  My  papers,  money,  and 
everything  of  any  value  belonging  to  me,  I  intrusted  to  the  care  of  General 
Lazar,  and  mounting  in  a  country  cart,  in  perfect  character,  drove  to  Almatz  ; 
where  we  arrived  at  midnight,  and  took  up  our  lodgings  at  an  inn.  Prom  thence 
we  drove  to  Seen ;  where  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  our  vehicle,  and  pursue 
our  way  on  foot,  lest  we  should  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  out¬ 
posts,  with  which  we  expected  to  fall  in  every  moment.  For  two  long  hours 
we  toiled  over  a  wild  heath,  without  meeting  a  single  individual  or  a  human 
habitation.  This  suited  me  very  badly,  as  I  was  obliged  to  carry  my  heavy 
hamper  on  my  back  all  the  way,  which  was  too  much  for  my  strength ;  and 
the  rough  wickers  of  the  basket  out  through  my  dress,  and  wounded  my  hack 
so  severely  that  the  marks  are  still  visible. 

“At  length  we  descried  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon  what  we  concluded 
to  bo  a  small  road-side  inn.  Me  were  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  hastened 
forward  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  hospitable  shelter  ;  but  before  we  could  reach 
it  another  object  appeared  in  view,  moving  rapidly  towards  us,  which,  to  our 
great  terror,  we  soon  found  was  a  company  of  Seressaners.  On  they  came  at 
a  wild  gallop,  in  their  blood-red  uniform,  in  a  right  line  with  us,  and  only 
cheeked  their  horses  when  they  came  close  to  us.  I  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  these  desperate  marauders.  I  had  heard  innumerable 
tales  of  their  savagery,  and  had  seen  something  of  their  rude  barbarity  at 
Vienna.  It  was  well  known  that  neither  human  life  nor  female  honour  had 
any  sanctity  for  them.  They  asked  us,  in  the  Croat  language,  whence  we 
had  come  and  whither  we  were  going.  I  answei'ed  at  hazard,  in  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  that  we  belonged  to  the  inn  just  before  us.  With  this  they  seemed  sa¬ 
tisfied,  and  with  a  savage  shout  again  started  off  at  full  speed ;  whilst  we, 
almost  annihilated  with  terror,  pursued  our  way  to  the  inn,  as  it  in  truth 
proved  to  be.  Here  we  found  several  Hungarians,  who  gave  us  a  kind  re¬ 
ception  ;  but  I  was  so  discomposed  by  our  meeting  with  this  lawless  band  upon 
the  wild  moor,  that  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  some  time.  At  length 
our  agitation  subsided  a  little,  and  having  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves,  we 
resumed  our  journey. 

“We  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  when  we  were  again  interrupted;  but 
this  time  by  human  beings, — namely,  an  Austrian  cavalry  patrol,  belonging 
to  the  Johann  dragoons,  and  consisting  of  eight  men,  commanded  by  a  cor¬ 
poral.  With  these  we  effected  our  first  sale  of  brandy  and  cigars ;  and  having 
told  them  that  we  wished  to  go  to  the  Austrian  camp  to  dispose  of  our  stock, 
the  corporal,  a  German,  directed  us  on  the  way  with  much  civility.” 

Sir  Francis  Head  does  not  directly  say,  in  terms,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  misunderstand  liis  meaning,  that  when  the  French  army 
is  quartered  in  a  town,  the  French  officers,  from  the  generals 
downwards,  force  the  ladies  of  the  houses  where  they  are  billeted 
to  become  their  mistresses.  If  this  he  so,  it  would  he  better  to  be 
a  rebel  against  Austria  than  an  opponent  of  France.  The  follow¬ 
ing  story  about  Jellachich  amused  the  people  of  Pesth. 

“  They  told  me  many  things  comic  as  well  as  painful ;  amongst  others,  an 
anecdote  of  J ellachich  was  related  with  great  zest.  When  he  entered  Pesth, 
he  heard  that  the  young  Countess  Karolyi  possessed  a  palace  there,  in  which  I 


she  was  then  residing  ;  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  amiability  had  been  long 
known  to  him,  and  he  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recommend¬ 
ing  himself  to  her  notice.  He  therefore  quartered  himself  at  her  residence, 
and  strove  with  all  his  power  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her,  but  without 
success. 

“He  had  the  most  profound  faith  in  his  personal  charms,  and  believed 
that  such  an  Adonis  as  he  must  prove  irresistible.  He  could  not  understand, 
therefore,  why  the  young  Countess  did  not  surrender  at  discretion ;  but  he 
was  utterly  confounded  when,  wishing  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  one 
morning,  he  received  a  message  that  the  Countess  was  not  at  home  to  him. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  Tiger  Hotel,  bursting  with  mortification  ;  and  to  re¬ 
venge  himself  sent  for  his  ‘  bill,’  that  he  might  pay  the  beautiful  Karolyi 
for  liis  board  and  lodging.  She  saw  his  meaning,  and  instead  of  taking  of¬ 
fence,  sent  him  actually  an  account,  in  which  everything  he  had  had  at  her 
alace  was  charged  for  at  a  monstrous  price.  So  far  the  exchange  was,  per- 
aps,  only  fair ;  but  the  Croat  could  not  digest  the  indignity  put  upon  his 
self-esteem,  and  all  his  love  for  Karolyi  turned  into  a  desire  for  vengeance, 
which  he  gratified  by  filling  her  palace  with  common  soldiers.  Thus  ended 
the  renowned  Ban’s  first  love  adventure  in  Pesth,  to  the  inextinguishable 
mirth  of  the  worthy  citizens.” 

Paskewich,  the  Bussian  general,  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  good 
deal  of  humanity,  and  much  politeness  to  the  Baroness,  when  after 
the  surrender  of  Yillagos  she  was  stopped  by  Cossacks  and  robbed. 

“I had  arrived  within  an  hour’s  distance  of  Gross wardein,  when  my  car- 
x'iage  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Cossacks.  They 
opened  the  doors,  and  .made  signs  to  me  to  alight ;  giving  me  to  understand 
that  the  carriage  was  their  prey.  Kefusal  was  useless ;  I  gave  myself  up  for 
lost,  and  felt  quite  calm  and  indifferent  as  the  savages  pointed  their  spears 
at  my  breast.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  mercy  if  the  sufferings  which 
have  been  spread  over  the  subsequent  time  had  been  concentrated  in  the 
sharp  but  momentary  anguish  of  one  spear-thrust,  and  then  ceased  for  ever. 
I  told  the  coachman  to  save  the  vehicle  from  demolition,  if  possible ;  as  for 
my  baggage,  it  was  beyond  recovery. 

“  I  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Bussian  camp.  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  met  an  officer,  whom  I  begged  to  direct  me  to  Prince  Paskewich.  He 
offered,  with  much  politeness,  to  accompany  me  himself ;  and  we  set  out  to¬ 
gether  for  the  city  where  the  Trinee  had  his  quarters.  It  was  a  long  and 
weary  way.  I  arrived  completely  broken  down  with  fatigue  and  sorrow. 

“  The  Prince,  a  good,  benevolent  old  man,  received  me  with  much  kind¬ 
ness.  I  told  him  I  would  not  deny  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  make  my 
way  to  Bern’s  army,  where  I  had  many  friends ;  and  then  narrated  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Cossacks,  who  had  plundered  me  of  all  I  possessed.  He  very 
readily  promised  that  my  oarriage  should  be  restored,  with  my  own  horses, 
or  others  as  good ;  but  as  for  the  baggage,  he  said,  it  was  a  mere  impossi¬ 
bility  to  obtain  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  lie  pledged  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  furnish  mo  with  everything  necessary  for  my  journey ;  but  dissuaded 
me  from  undertaking  it,  as,  he  said,  I  should  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Wallachs.  He  spoke  with  great  humanity  of  the  new  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  in  Hungary. 

“  His  sympathy  excited  me,  and  I  ventured  to  say — *  Tour  Excellency 
has  a  fatherland  which  you  love.  How  would  it  have  pained  you  had  Hun¬ 
gary  sent  its  soldiers  into  Bussia  to  slay  your  countrymen  and  burn  your 
towns  and  villages.  And  in  what  have  we  offended  that  we  should  be  ex- 
osed  to  such  sufferings  ?  How  have  we  provoked  you,  noble  prince  ?  We 
ave  been  called  rebels,  but  it  is  false  :  it  is  the  Camarilla  who  have  re¬ 
belled  against  our  rights,  our  privileges,  our  freedom,  and  have  called  us 
forth  in  their  defence.’ 

“  The  Prince  listened  to  me  calmly.  Without  entering  into  any  explana¬ 
tion,  he  endeavoured  very  graciously  to  soothe  my  excitement.  In  his  dis¬ 
course,  he  showed  himself  far  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  race,  exhibiting 
genuine  pity  for  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Hungary.  He  mentioned  that 
Gorgey  was  then  in  his  house,  but  said  not  one  word  from  which  his  opinion 
concerning  him  could  be  gathered.  He  did  not  once  call  us  rebels,  but  said 
every  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  Hungarians  had  throughout  the  war 
displayed  the  highest  qualities  of  soldiers — bravery,  magnanimity,  and  per¬ 
severance  ;  and  he  trusted  that  Austria  would  respect  their  greatness,  and 
treat  them  as  a  heroic  people,  who  had  been  brought  under  her  power. 

“  Another  carriage  was  soon  at  the  door,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Paskewich.  I  took  leave  of  the  tall,  stately  old  Prince,  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  respect  and  gratitude.  He  had  given  me  a  safe  conduct,  signed  by 
himself.  Thus  furnished,  and  accompanied  by  an  officer,  I  drove  back  to  the 
Bussian  camp.  I  trembled  as  I  beheld  again  the  wild  Cossacks,  and  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  had  left  my  despatches  in  the  cushion  of  the  carnage  which 
they  had  plundered,  and  which  they  were  commanded  to  restore  to  me  under 
pain  of  severe  punishment.  I  found  it  at  last.  The  cushions  were  undis¬ 
turbed;  but,  as  Paskewich  had  said,  the  baggage  was  irrecoverably  lost.” 

Descriptions  of  a  battle  by  military  men  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  some  by  civilians  ;  but  we  think  that  the  Baroness  Von  Beck’s 
is  the  best  of  all,  as  regards  general  effect.  To  be  sure,  the  lady- 
narrator  bad  a  good  “point  of  view.” 

“I  ascended  the  tower  myself,  and  obtained  a  position  on  one  of  the  pin¬ 
nacles,  from  which  I  could  plainly  discern  the  movements  of  the  two  armies. 
To  those  who  have  never  seen  large  multitudes  of  men  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  with  which  I  looked 
upon  the  awful  scene.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  nearly  parallel 
lines ;  and  from  each  there  issued  a  continued  stream  of  fire,  which  was  all 
the  more  dreadful  from  being  partially  obscured  by  the  smoke,  that  rolled 
upwards  heavily,  and  formed  a  dark  canopy  above  the  infuriated  combatants. 
The  wind  occasionally  swept  away  the  sulphurous  clouds,  and  revealed  the 
straight  lines  of  soldiers,  like  stone- walls,  immoveable  and  brilliant  with  fire  ; 
but  the  thick  black  vapour  soon  again  bid  them  from  our  view.  Prom 
time  to  time  we  observed  bodies  of  horsemen  issue  from  out  of  the  clouds  of 
smoke  and  rush  up  to  the  opposing  columns;  sometimes  they  penetrated 
through  them,  and  at  others  they  were  received  with  a  frightful  discharge 
of  cannon,  before  which  they  were  swept  back  like  dust.  This  continued  for 
about  an  hour,  without  any  perceptible  change  having  taken  place  in  the  re¬ 
lative  positions  of  the  two  armies.  We  then  noticed,  that  at  each  end  of  the 
Austrian  line  the  stream  of  fire  was  advancing,  and  the  whole  line  assuming 
a  concave  form,  whilst  the  Hungarian  fire  was  withdrawing  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  points,  and  the  lino  becoming  convex. 

“After  a  little  time,  the  two  seemed  to  mingle  together  in  undistinguish- 
able  confusion ;  the  rolling  of  the  musketry  and  the  thundering  of  the 
cannon  became  indescribably  furious,  and  then  began  gradually  to  relax, 
until  at  length  the  booming  of  the  artillery  alone  was  heard,  at  distant  in¬ 
tervals,  and  then  it  ceased  altogether.  The  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The 
Hungarians,  out  of  eight  thousand  men  which  they  had  brought  into  the 
field,  lost  one  half  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  other  half  had 
been  completely  surrounded,  and  had  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  It 
was  this  heroic  and  successful  attempt  which  had  kindled  up  afresh  the 
vividness  of  the  firing  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  which  gave  the 
Hungarians  the  claim  of  superior  valour,  though  victory  had  declared  cn  the 
side  of  the  Austrians. 

“  The  remains  of  our  little  army  retreated  in  safety  to  the  mountains ; 
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where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reposing  and  recruiting  themselves  after 
this  hard-fought  and  disastrous  day.” 

When  Komorn  surrendered  and  all  was  lost,  the  Baroness  deemed 
it  time  to  depart,  and  she  finally  reached  Hamburg.  From  that 
city  she  embarked  for  London  ;  where  she  was  overtaken  by  ill¬ 
ness,  alone  and  in  a  strange  land ;  and  where,  on  her  recovery,  she 
appears  to  have  written  this  account  of  her  adventures. 


miss  stbickland’s  lives  of  the  queens  of 

SCOTLAND.* 

The  idea  of  this  publication  was  probably  suggested  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Miss  Strickland’s  former  work,  as  much  as  by  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  the  biographies  of  the  Northern  Queens  as  “  ad¬ 
juncts  ”  to  the  lives  of  those  of  England.  A  good  deal  of  matter 
was  collected  in  reference  to  the  later  Queens  of  Scotland  during 
the  biographer’s  researches  for  the  Queens  of  England ,  which  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  lose ;  and  this  matter,  assisted  by  further  inquiries 
among  public  and  private  archives,  especially  among  the  muni¬ 
ment-chests  of  noble  Scottish  families,  forms  the  materials  of  the 
present  undertaking. 

The  “  lives  ”  do  not  begin  till  the  Tudor  times,  when  the  nearer 
relationship  with  England  imparts  a  greater  interest  to  the  subject, 
not  only  from  the  closer  communication  between  the  courts,  but  from 
the  prospects  of  the  Scottish  succession  to  the  English  crown.  The 
first  Queen  in  the  volume  is  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  wife  of  James  the  Fourth,  who  fell  at  Flodden. 
From  the  narrative  of  a  herald  who  accompanied  Margaret  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  similar  sources,  the  pageantry  of 
her  life  is  pretty  well  ascertained  ;  her  letters  to  her  brother  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  the  reports  of  his  spies  and  ambassadors  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  her,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  give  authentic 
accounts  of  her  conduct ;  and  there  are  chroniclers  enough  to  speak 
of  her  popular  estimation  and  paint  her  from  the  Scottish  point  of 
view.  Margaret  herself,  though  a  very  unscrupulous  and  not 
very  amiable  person,  had  many  of  the  Tudor  characteristics.  In 
times  of  danger  she  exhibited  their  constitutional  spirit.  She  had 
also  the  lavishness  in  regard  to  money,  and  the  amorous  tempera¬ 
ment  of  her  brother :  by  means  of  a  divorce  she  married  two  hus¬ 
bands  after  James’s  death,  and  would  have  divorced  the  last  but 
that  her  son  James  the  Fifth  stopped  the  proceedings ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  report,  she  had  several  gallants.  But  she  had  not  the  im¬ 
placability,  the  resolute  will,  and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  possessed 
by  her  race  ;  or  the  subject  and  very  often  the  needy  state  in  which 
she  was  placed  compelled  her  to  have  recourse  to  trick,  subterfuge, 
and  treason,  as  regarded  her  son  and  his  kingdom.  Altogether, 
she  was  a  singular  person — “  a  very,  very  woman  ” ;  and  by  her 
own  hand,  and  the  hands  of  her  brother’s  plain-speaking  agents, 
together  with  some  of  Henry’s  unsophisticated  discourses,  the 
means  exist  of  painting  her  at  full  length. 

The  other  Queen  whose  life  is  completed  in  this  volume  is  Mag¬ 
dalene  of  France,  daughter  of  Francis  the  First  and  wife  of  James 
the  Fifth.  She  died  too  soon  after  her  marriage  to  have  left  many 
memorials  as  a  sovereign.  The  romantic  pilgrimage  of  James  to 
France  to  see  and  choose  for  himself — his  selection  of  Magdalene, 
in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Francis  and  his  own  council  on  account  of 
her  delicate  health — the  deep  attachment  of  the  royal  pair,  with 
the  amiable  character  of  the  Queen,  and  her  early  fate — give  an 
interest  to  the  subject  which  royal  processions,  and  courtly  pa¬ 
geants  or  intrigues,  can  never  possess.  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  se¬ 
cond  wife  of  James  the  Fifth  and  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  better  though  somewhat  disadvantageously  known  as  Regent  of 
Scotland  after  the  King’s  death ;  but  her  life  is  incomplete,  the 
volume  closing  with  the  mortal  sickness  of  her  husband  after  the 
route  of  Solway  Frith. 

In  point  of  literary  character  the  book  resembles  that  of  the 
Queens  of  England.  Considered  strictly  as  biographies,  in  which 
everything  is  rejected  that  does  not  as  essentially  bear  upon  the  life 
of  the  subject  as  the  conduct  of  a  drama  on  the  action  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  the  “  lives  ”  are  nought.  No  one  will  ever  be  so  attracted 
by  any  one  of  them  as  to  read  immoveably  to  the  end,  like  Rey¬ 
nolds  with  the  life  of  Savage,  till  the  “  finis  ”  found  him  cramped 
with  his  position.  The  heroine  is  continually  lost  sight  of,  and  as 
continually  overlaid.  Matter  is  often  introduced  which  has  little 
more  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Queen  than  an  inventory  of  her 
wardrobe,  or  a  ball  which  she  has  been  present  at,  would  have  to 
the  life  of  a  subject.  The  husband,  not  in  relation  to  his  wife,  and 
persons  who  have  little  reference  to  either,  often  appear  instead  of 
the  Queen,  as  well  as  any  little  bit  of  pleasant  antiquarian  read- 
ing  that  turns  up.  They  are  not  biographies,  but  “  lives  and  times,” 
in  the  largest  sense  that  the  laxity  of  modern  bookmaking  attaches 
to  the  term. 

But  they  are  cleverly  and  pleasantly  done ;  although  there  are 
frequent  passages  which  the  reader  is  inclined  to  skip,  or  finds 
that  he  might  as  well  have  skipped.  Miss  Strickland  is  unrivalled 
in  taking  a  queen  as  a  theme,  and  bringing  together  from  letters, 
account-books,  public  records,  and  printed  works,  a  variety  of 
gossip,  and  frequently  of  something  better  than  gossip,  that  throws 
a  light  upon  personal  character,  or  upon  the  manners  of  the  age. 
Construe  the  term  as  liberally  as  we  please,  Miss  Strickland's 
“lives”  have  no  pretension  to  be  considered  works  of  art  or  bio¬ 
graphies,  but  they  are  curious  repertories  of  antiquarian,  historical, 
and  biographical  information,  where  something  may  be  found  to 
suit  all  tastes ;  which  is  perhaps  a  reason  of  the  writer’s  success,  i 

*  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  the  English  Princesses  connected  with  the 
Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  “Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England.”  Yol.  I.  Published  by  Blackwood  and  Sons. 


The  life  of  Margaret  Tudor,  from  her  marriage  at  fourteen  to 
her  death  when  upwards  of  fifty,  was  by  no  means  a  happy  one, 
owing  chiefly  to  her  own  imprudence  and  ill  condition.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  she  felt  the  discomforts  of  her 
position  so  much  as  many  would  have  done,  notwithstanding  her 
incessant  complaints.  To  be  dissatisfied  or  to  express  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  everything,  was  part  of  her  nature  ;  and  she  displayed 
it  immediately  on  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  James  the  Fourth  was 
not  a  pattern  husband,  but  he  was  a  handome  man,  and  he  had  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  that  marked  the  Stuart  race  as  long  as  their 
foot  was  on  their  native  heather.  He  received  his  young  wife 
with  complimentary  attention  that  would  have  won  most  women. 
At  Dalkeith  the  procession  was  received  in  state. 

“  The  Earl  of  Morton,  attended  by  many  gentlemen,  was  standing  at  the 
eastle  gateway.  When  the  Queen  arrived  he  welcomed  her  ‘  as  lady  and 
mistress,’  presenting  her  at  the  same  time  with  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  gateways  of  the  quadrangle  stood  Lady  Morton,  the  castellaine 
of  Dalkeith,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  whole 
group  knelt  down  as  their  Queen  approached  ;  who  very  graciously  went  to 
the  Lady  Morton,  raised  her  up,  and  kissed  her. 

“  The  Queen  was  conducted  by  Lady  Morton  in  grand  state  to  her  suite  of 
apartments  within  the  castle ;  where  everything  was  in  fair  array,  although 
the  building  was  a  strong  place  meant  for  purposes  of  defence. 

“  Scarcely  was  the  royal  bride  hi  possession  of  her  chamber  and  with- 
drawingroom,  when  a  hurrying  sound  in  the  quadrangle  announced  that 
some  unexpected  event  had  happened.  The  tumult  ran  through  the  castle, 
till  it  reached  the  anteroom  of  the  royal  suite,  where  the  cry  soon  greeted 
the  ear  of  Margaret,  ‘  The  King,  the  King  of  Scotland  has  arrived !  ’ 

“James  IV  came  in  thus  unexpectedly  to  relieve  his  young  bride  from  the 
anxiety  of  a  formal  introduction  to  him  in  the  midst  of  tedious  state  ceremonies, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  multitude  fixed  upon  them.  He  wished  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  her  before  such  ordeal  commenced ;  and  if  his  bride  had  a  heart 
worth  the  winning,  it  was  evident  the  King  of  Scotland  thought  it  most 
likely  to  be  won  when  they  were  disencumbered  of  the  stiff  stateliness  ever 
surrounding  royalty  on  public  days. 

“He  entered  the  presence  of  Margaret  Tudor  with  his  hawking-lure  flung 
over  his  shoulder,  dressed  simply  in  a  velvet  jacket;  his  hair  and  beard, 
curling  naturally,  were  rather  long ;  his  complexion  glowing  from  the  manly 
exercise  he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was  the  handsomest  sovereign  in 
Europe ;  the  black  eyes  and  hair  of  his  elegant  father,  James  III,  being 
softened  in  his  resemblance  to  the  blonde  beauty  of  his  Danish  mother. 

“  The  young  Queen  met  her  royal  lord  at  the  doorway  of  her  great  cham¬ 
ber.  The  King  of  Scotland  uncovered  his  head  and  made  a  deep  obeisance 
to  her,  while  she  made  a  lowly  reverence  to  him.  He  then  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  her,  and  saluted  all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It  was  noticed 
that  he  welcomed  the  chivalrie  Earl  of  Surrey  with  especial  cordiality. 

“  ‘Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the  Queen  on  one  side,  and  they  com¬ 
muned  together  for  a  long  space.  She  held  good  manner,  (was  unembar¬ 
rassed,)  and  the  King  remained  bareheaded  during  the  time  they  conversed, 
and  many  courtesies  passed  between  them.  Incontinent  (immediately)  the 
board  was  set  and  served.  The  King  and  Queen  washed  their  hands  with 
humble  reverence,  and  after  that  set  them  down  at  table  together. 

“  ‘  After  supper  they  washed  again,  with  the  reverences  ’ ;  which  we  opine 
to  have  been  an  elaborate  series  of  bows  and  genuflexions  performed  with 
due  solemnity.  ‘  The  minstrels  began  to  blow ;  then  Queen  Margaret  danced 
accompanied  by  my  Lady  Surrey.  This  done,  King  James  took  leave  of  her, 
for  it  was  late ;  and  he  went  to  his  bed  at  Edinburgh  very  well  content  at 
so  pleasant  a  meeting,  and  that  he  had  found  the  fair  company  so  well  to¬ 
gether.’  ” 

The  King’s  behaviour  throughout  was  corresponding.  Yet  when 
the  Queen’s  English  train  returned  home  after  the  marriage,  they 
carried  this  private  letter  to  Henry  the  Seventh — 

My  most  dear  Lord  and  Father — In  the  most  humble  wise  that  I  can 
think,  I  recommend  me  unto  your  Grace,  beseeching  you  of  your  daily  bles¬ 
sing,  and  that  it  will  please  you  to  give  hearty  thanks  to  all  your  ser¬ 
vants,  the  which,  by  your  commandment,  have  given  right  good  attendance 
on  me  at  this  time,  and  specially  to  all  the  ladies  and  jantilwomen  which 
hath  accompanied  me  hither,  and  to  give  credence  to  this  good  lady,  the 
bearer  hereof ;  for  I  have  showed  her  more  of  my  mind  than  I  will  write  at 
this  time. 

“  ‘Sir,  I  beseech  your  Grace  to  be  good  and  gracious  lord  to  Thomas, 
which  was  footman  to  the  Queen  my  moder,  whose  sowle  God  assoyle,’  (it 
has  been  shown  previously  that  her  mother,  Elizabeth  of  York,  died  just 
before  Margaret  departed  for  (Scotland,)  ‘  for  he  hath  been  one  of  my  foot¬ 
men  hither,  with  as  great  diligence  and  labour  to  his  great  charge  of  his  own 
good  and  true  mind.  I  am  not  able  to  recompense  him  except  by  the  favour 
of  your  Grace. 

“  ‘Sir,  as  for  news,  I  have  none  to  send,  but  that  my  Lord  of  Surrey  is  in 
great  favour  with  this  King  here,  that  he  cannot  forbear  the  company  of 
him  at  no  time  of  the  day.  He  and  the  Bishop  of  Murray  ordereth  every¬ 
thing  as  nigh  as  they  can  to  the  King’s  pleasure  :  I  pray  God  it  may  be  for 
my  poor  heart’s  ease  in  time  to  come.  They  call  not  my  Chamberlain  to 
them  ;  who,  I  am  sure,  would  speak  better  for  my  part  than  any  of  them 
that  be  of  that  council.  But  if  he  speak  anything  for  my  cause,  my  Lord  of 
Surrey  hath  such  words  unto  him  that  he  dare  speak  no  further.  God  send 
me  comfort  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  I  and  mine,  that  be  left  here  with  me, 
may  be  well  entreated.’ 

“  So  far  the  child-Queen  has  communicated  her  grievances  through  the 
pen  of  one  of  her  attendants ;  but  she  thinks  proper  to  finish  the  letter  in 
her  own  hand.  It  does  not  seem  that  princesses  of  fourteen  years  old  in 
those  days  held  the  pens  of  ready  writers ;  the  orthography  and  characters 
are  equally  barbarous  ;  altogether,  Margaret’s  first  autograph  is  nearly  ille¬ 
gible  ;  and  one  would  think  that  it  was  tribulation  of  heart  alone  that  could 
force  the  effort  of  concluding  the  complaining  epistle.  She  proceeds — - 

“  ‘For  God’s  sake,  Sir,  hold  me  excused  that  I  write  not  myself  to  your 
Grace,  for  I  have  no  leisure  at  this  time ;  but  with  a  wish  I  would  I  were 
with  your  Grace  now,  and  many  times  more.  And  for  this  that  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  j’our  Grace,  it  is  very  true ;  but  I  pray  God  I  may  find  it  well  for  my 
welfare  hereafter.  No  more  to  your  Grace  at  this  time ;  but  our  Lord  have 
you  in  His  keeping.  Written  with  the  hand  of  your  humble  dauter. 

“  ‘  Margaret,’  ” 

Although  the  conduct  of  Margaret  was  continual  meanness,  and 
her  language  generally  that  of  complaint  or  whining,  yet  on  occa¬ 
sion  the  lofty  bearing  and  imperious  spirit  of  her  niece  Elizabeth 
flashed  forth,— as  when  the  Regent  Albany  and  the  Parliament 
wished  to  take  possession  of  the  young  princes. 

“  A  more  difficult  undertaking  than  the  deprivation  of  her  political  power 
was  to  wrest  her  children  from  Queen  Margaret.  The  Regent  evidently  de¬ 
murred  on  a  proceeding  in  which  the  kindest  measures  taken  could  not  fail 
(  of  seeming  cruel  in  the  extreme.  July  had  nearly  passed  away,  yet  Queen 
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Margaret  still  held  possession  of  her  little  sons  at  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
Albany  made  his  approaches  with  great  caution,  while  the  Parliament  was 
sitting  at  the  Tolbooth.  There  the  national  council  chose  eight  Peers,  and 
out  of  them  Albany  was  to  appoint  four  by  lot ;  and  from  the  four  Queen 
Margaret  was  to  choose  three  to  intrust  with  the  care  of  her  Royal  infants. 

“  Tlie  four  Peers  went  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Tolbooth  (where  the 
Parliament  sat)  up  to  Edinburgh  Castle  gate.  All  the  guid  town  followed 
them  on  foot,  in  immense  concourse,  to  behold  the  exciting  drama,  in  which 
their  Queen  and  her  little  ones  played  the  principal  parts.  The  gates  were 
unfolded,  and  the  people  beheld  the  Queen  standing  within  the  entrance, 
holding  the  young  King  with  his  hand  clasped  in  hers  ;  behind  her  was  the 
nurse,  with  the  infant  Duke  of  Ross  in  her  arms ;  near  her  stood  her  hus¬ 
band  Angus ;  and  her  household  made  a  half  circle  in  the  rearward. 

“  The  Queen  had  certainly  drawn  up  her  little  force  with  great  scenic 
skill ;  and  it  had  its  due  effect  on  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  hailed 
the  tableaux  vivans  before  them  with  long  and  loud  acclamations.  When 
some  degree  of  silence  was  restored,  which  was  only  when  the  populace  had 
shouted  themselves  hoarse,  Queen  Margaret,  seeing  the  approach  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Tolbooth,  gave  the  words,  with  much  majesty  and  command, 
of  ‘  Stand !  declare  the  cause  of  your  coming  before  you  draw  nearer  to 
your  sovereigns.’ 

“  The  four  Scottish  Peers  replied,  ‘  that  they  were  deputed  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  then  sitting,  to  demand  and  receive  their  infant  King  and  his  brother.’ 

“  All  the  answer  Margaret  vouchsafed  was,  ‘  Drop  the  portcullis.’  To  the 
consternation  of  the  Parliamentary  deputies,  the  massive  iron  gate  thundered 
down  betwixt  them  and  tbe  Royal  group. 

“  The  Queen  then  addressed  the  lords  commissioned  to  take  her  infants 
from  her  arms — ‘  This  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  part  of  my  infeoffment.  By 
the  late  King,  my  husband,  I  was  made  sole  governess  of  it ,  nor  to  any  mor¬ 
tal  shall  yield  the  command.  But  I  require,  out  of  respect  to  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation,  six  days  to  consider  their  mandate ;  for  my  charge  is  infinite 
in  import,  and,  alas  !  my  counsellors  be  few.’ 

“  She  then  led  away  ter  little  monarch  from  the  gateway,  followed  by 
her  train  ;  and  the  Peers  retired  in  great  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  high 
spirit. 

_  “  Angus  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  latter  quality,  or  at  least 
did  not  exert  it  in  this  picturesque  historical  scene.  In  great  alarm  lest  ho 
might  have  forfeited  life  and  lands  by  disobeying  the  Regent,  then  sitting  in 
full  national  council,  he  had  a  notarial  instrument  drawn,  attested  by  proper 
witnesses,  affirming  that  he  had  desired  the  Queen  to  surrender  the  Royal 
children.” 


OLIVE.* 

This  novel  is  an  improvement  upon  the  writer’s  former  tale  of  The 
Oailvies,  though  it  is  hardly  raised  above  the  class  of  fictions  in 
which  we  placed  its  predecessor, — the  representations  of  life  are 
not  sufficiently  large  as  a  general  picture,  though  vivacious  as  a 
matter-of-fact  view,  if  put  forward  simply  as  such.  In  Olive,  in¬ 
deed,  the  matter  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  tale  scarcely  reaches  this 
merit :  for  the  elements  are  those  of  the  common  novel,  though 
displaying  good  writing  and  used  with  a  purpose.  The  latter  por¬ 
tions,  although  extreme,  have  more  elevation  of  subject  and  real 
interest,  besides  being  free  from  the  questionable  moral  incident 
that  rather  detracted  from  the  effect  of  The  Otjilvies. 

Olive,  the  heroine,  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  show  the  effects 
of  love  and  goodness  over  a  want  of  personal  attractions  and  un¬ 
favourable  external  circumstances.  Her  father,  Captain  Hothesay, 
struck  by  a  pretty  face,  has  married  a  weak  and  rather  foolish 
woman.  Affairs  take  him.  to  the  W est  Indies  before  the  birth  of 
his  daughter,  where  he  is  detained  some  years.  Olive  is  weakly, 
and  slightly  deformed.  Her  mother,  looking  only  to  beauty,  can¬ 
not  bear  the  sight  of  her  daughter ;  and  she  is  left  to  an  old  Scotch 
nurse.  Mrs.  Rothesay’s  foolishness  prevents  her  from  writing  the 
truth  to  her  husband ;  he  comes  home  expecting  a  beauty,  and  his 
disappointment  deadens  the  father's  love.  In  the  end,  however, 
Olive  triumphs  over  this  feeling,  and  other  difficulties.  When 
Captain  Hothesay  is  estranged  from  his  wife  by  her  foolish  temper 
and  harassed  by  embarrassed  circumstances,  Olive  restores  peace. 
On  her  father’ s  death ,  she  comforts  and  supports  her  mother  in 
limited  means  and  finally  in  blindness,  till  the  once  foolish  Mrs. 
Hothesay  becomes  respectable,  and  even  interesting,  from  her 
resignation  and  maternal  affection. 

In  the  essential  elements  of  the  story  these  things  are  not  very 
new.  A  foolish  match,  and  an  estranged  pair  reconciled  by  love  for 
a  child,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  novels  of  the  last  generation ; 
though  in  Olive  they  are  exhibited  with  greater  reality  and 
knowledge  of  life.  There  are,  however,  two  broad  incidents 
that  give  more  of  force  and  novelty  to  the  tale.  To  pay  off  a 
debt  of  her  father,  Olive  becomes  an  artist ;  and  the  painter,  by 
whose  means  she  is  taught,  is  a  forcible  picture  of  a  man  al¬ 
together  wedded  to  his  art,  (though  Harry,  we  fancy,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  English  school  who  could  have  sat  for  the  likeness, 
in  his  earnestness  and  his  oddities,)  while  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  artist’s  sister,  though  resembling  that  of  Miss  Lamb  to  her 
brother  Elia,  is  more  humble  and  subdued.  The  other  incident  is 
the  story  of  Harold  Gwynne,  who  is  led  by  affection  for  his  mother 
to  enter  the  church  as  a  means  of  support  while  he  is  secretly  an 
unbeliever.  Him  Olivo  is  a  means  of  converting ;  and  at  the  mature 
age  (for  a  love  story)  of  thirty  she  falls  in  love  with  him,— an 
attachment  which  is  rather  tediously  spun  out,  by  no  other  mode 
than  keeping  silence. 

Although  there  seems  a  good  deal  to  bo  done  in  Olive,  yet  one  of 
its  deficiencies  is  want  of  action.  The  story  is  carried  on  by  the 
author  rather  than  the  actors,  and  it  is  often  done  by  writing. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  old  fault  with  inferior  novelists  and  tale- 
writers  ;  but  it  has  probably  increased,  from  the  example  of  those 
who  publish  their  books  piecemeak  To  elaborate  descriptions,' 
and.  to  expand  reflections  till  they  almost  reach  an  essay,  is  a  much 
easier  task  than  to  present  scenery  in  a  few  touches  like  a  striking 
background  to  a  picture ;  while  to  let  the  persons  themselves 
impress  the  moral  that  is  pointed  by  their  situation  or  conduct, 

*  Olive  ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Ogilvies.”  In  three  volumes.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 


instead  of  having  the  author  call  attention  to  it  by  writing  that 
delays  the  story,  is  more  arduous  still.  In  works  whose  object 
is  expressly  didactic,  and  where  the  author  has  really  something 
new  to  teach,  this  peculiarity  must  be  borne  with,  as  forming  part 
of  the  nature  of  the  book ;  but  so  high  a  character  does  not  belong 
to  Olive. 

In  scenes  of  strong  emotion  this  failing  is  of  necessity  kept 
down.  The  following  is  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  where  Harold, 
after  an  illness  caused  by  his  exertions  in  reselling  Olive  from  a 
tire,  which  leads  to  their  betrothal,  avows  to  his  mother  the  former 
state  of  his  mind.  Mrs.  Gwynne,  a  reserved  but  deep-feeling  Scotch¬ 
woman,  has  been  alluding  to  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  which 
had  been  prevented  not  only  by  his  illness  but  by  a  foreign  tour. 

“  ‘  In  truth,  all  your  parishioners  will  bo  glad  to  have  you  back  again. 
Even  Mrs.  Fludyer  was  saying  so  yesterday,  and  noticing  that  it  was  a  whole 
year  since  you  had  preached  in  your  own  church.  A  long  absence  !  Of 
course  it  could  not  be  helped ;  still  it  was  rather  a  pity.  Please  God,  it 
shall  not  happen  again- — shall  it,  Harold  ?’ 

“  ‘Mother — mother!’  His  hands  were  pressed  together,  and  on  his  face 
was  a  look  of  pain.  Olivo  stole  to  his  side. 

“  1  He  looks  ill !  Perhaps  we  are  talking  too  much  for  him.  Shall  we  go 
away,  Harold,  and  leave  you  to  sleep  ?’ 

“  ‘  Hush,  Olivo,  hush  !’  he  whispered  :  ‘  I  have  thought  of  this  before ;  I 
knew  I  must  tell  it  to  her — all  the  truth.’ 

“  ‘  But  not  now — not  now.  Wait  till  you  are  stronger  ;  wait  a  week — a 
day.’ 

“  ‘  No,  not  an  hour.  It  is  right !’ 

“  ‘  What  are  you  talking  to  my  son  about  ?’  said  Mrs.  Gwynne,  with  a 
quick  jealousy,  which  even  yet  was  not  altogether  stilled. 

“  Neither  of  the  betrothed  spoke. 

“‘You  are  not  hiding  anything  from  me,  Harold? — from  me,  your 
mother !’ 

“  ‘My  mother — my  noble,  self-denying  mother!’  murmured  Harold,  as 
if  thinking  aloud.  ‘  Surely,  if  I  sinned  for  ber,  God  will  forgive  me !’ 

“  ‘  Sinned  for  me !  What  are  you  talking  of,  Harold  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  your  thought — anything  I  do  hot  know  ?’  And  her  look — still  tender,  vet 
becoming  cold  with  a  half-formed  suspicion — was  fixed,  searchingly,  on  her 
son.  And  when,  as  if  to  shield  him  even  from  his  mother,  Olive  leaned  over 
him,  Mrs.  Gwynne’ s  voice  grew  stern  with  reproof. 

“  ‘Stand  aside,  Olive.  Let  me  see  his  face.  Not  even  you  have  a  right  to 
interpose  between  me  and  my  son.’ 

“  Olive  moved  a  little  aside.  Very  meek  was  her  spirit — meek  as  had 
need  to  be  that  of  one  whom  Mrs.  Gwynne  would  call  daughter  and  Harold 
wife.  Yet  by  her  meekness  she  had  oftentimes  controlled  them  both.  She 
did  so  now. 

“  ‘Olive — darling,’ whispered  Harold,  his  eyes  full  of  love ;  ‘my  mother 
says  right.  Let  her  come  and  sit  by  me  a  little.  Nay,  stay  near,  though.  I 
must  have  your  face  in  my  sight — it  will  strengthen  me.’ 

“She  pressed  his  hand,  and  went  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

“  Then  Harold  said,  tenderly,  ‘Mother,  come  and  talk  to  me — I  want  to 
tell  you  something.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  no  misfortune — no  sin  ?  Oh,  my  son,  I  am  too  old  to  hear  either?’ 
she  answered,  as  she  sat  down,  trembling  a  little.  But  she  let  him  take  her 
hands,  and  her  face  softened  as  he  continued, 

“  ‘  My  own  mother — my  mother  thnt  I  love  dearer  now  than  ever  in  my 
life  before — listen  to  me,  and  then  judge  me.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  there  was  a  son — an  only  son — who  had  a  noble  mother.  She  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  for  him  ;  the  time  came  when  he  had  to  sacrifice  something 
for  her.  It  was  a  point  of  conscience  ;  light,  perhaps,  then — but  still,  it 
caused  him  a  struggle.  He  must  conquer  it ;  and  he  did  so.  He  stifled  all 
scruples,  pressed  down  all;  doubts,  and  became  minister  of  a  church  in  whose 
faith  he  only  half  believed.’ 

“  ‘  Go  on,’  said  Mrs.  Gwynne,  hurriedly ;  ‘  I  had  a  fear  onee — a  bitter  fear. 
But  no  matter.  Go  on.’ 

“  ‘Well,  he  did  this  sin,  for  sin  it  was,  though  done  for  his  mother’s 
sake.  He  had  better  have  supported  her  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  than 
have  darkened  his  soul  by  a  lie.  But  he  did  not  think  of  that  then.  All 
the  fault  was  his — not  his  mother’s,  mind — I  say,  not  his  mother’s.’ 

“She  looked  at  him,  and  then  looked  away  again,  with  a  bewildered  sor¬ 
row  in  her  eyes. 

“  ‘  He  could  blame  no  one  but  himself — he  never  did — though  his  doubts 
grew  until  they  prisoned  him  like  a  black  mist,  through  which  he  could  see 
neither  earth  nor  heaven.  God  makes  inch’s  natures  different;  his  was  not 
meant  for  that  of  a  quiet  village  priest.  Circumstances,  associations,  habits 
of  mind — all  were  against  him.  And  so  his  scepticism  and  his  misery  in¬ 
creased,  until,  in  despair  of  heaven,  he  plunged  into  the  oblivion  of  an  earthly 
passion.  lie  went  mad  for  a  woman’s  beauty — for  her  beauty  only!’  [A 
former  wife.] 

“  Harold  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow  as  if  old  memories  stung  him 
still.  His  betrothed  saw  it,  but  she  felt  no  pain.  She  knew  that  her  own 
strong,  pure,  infinite  love,  had  shone  down  into  his  heart’s  dark  depths,  re¬ 
moving  every  stain,  binding  up  every  wound.  By  that  love’s  great  might 
she  had  controlled  his.  She  had  saved  him,  and  won  him,  and  would  have 
power  to  keep  him  evermore. 

“  ‘Mother,’  Harold  pursued,  ‘I  must  pass  on  quickly  to  the  end.  This 
man’s  one  error  seemed  to  cause  all  fate  to  rise  against  him,  that  he  might 
become  an  infidel  to  God  and  to  man.  At  last  he  had  faith  in  no  living  soul 
except  his  mother.  This  alone  saved  him  from  being  the  vilest  wretch  that 
ever  crawled,  as  he  was  already  the  most  miserable.’ 

“A  faint  groan — only  one — broke  from  the  depth  of  the  mother’s  heart; 
but  she  never  spoke. 

“  ‘  There  was  no  escape — his  pride  shut  out  that.  So,  year  after  year,  he 
fulfilled  his  calling  and  lived  his  life  honestly,  morally — in  some  tilings  to¬ 
wards  man,  at  least ;  but  towards  Heaven  it  was  one  long,  awful  lie.  For 
he — a  minister  in  God’s  temple — was  in  his  heart  an  atheist.’ 

“  Harold  stopped.  In  his  strong  excitement  he  had  forgotten  his  mother. 
She,  letting  go  his  hand,  glided  to  her  knees ;  there  she  knelt  for  a  longtime, 
her  lips  moving  silently.  At  last  she  rose,  her  grand  figure  lifted  to  its  ut¬ 
most  height,  her  face  very  stern,  her  voice  without  one  tone  of  tremulous 
age  or  mother’s  anguish. 

“  ‘And  this  hypocrite  in  man’s  sight — this  blasphemer  in  the  face  of  God 
—is  my  son  Harold  !  ’ 

“  ‘Was,  but  is  not — never  will  be  more.  Oh,  mother,  have  mercy  !  for 
Heaven  has  had  mercy  too.  Now,  at  last,  I  believe.’ 

“  Mrs.  Gwynne  uttered  a  great  cry,  and  fell  on  his  neck.  Never  since 
the  time  when  he  was  a  child  in  her  arms  had  he  received  such  a  passionate 
clasp — an  embrace  mingled  with  weeping  that  shook  the  whole  frame  of  the 
aged  mother.  For  a  moment  she  lifted  her  head,  murmured  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  son  who  ‘  was  dead,  and  alive  again — was  lost,  and  found  ’ — and  then 
she  clung  to  him  once  more.’  ” 


November  16,  1850.] 
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Books. 

Commercial  Statistics.  A  Digest  of  the  Productive  Resources,  Com¬ 
mercial  Legislation,  Customs  Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port,  and  Quaran¬ 
tine  Laws  and  Charges,  Shipping,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the 
Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  All  Nations.  Including  all  British 
Commercial  Treaties  with  Foreign  States.  By  John  Macgregor,  M.P., 
late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  five  volumes.  Volume  X. 

The  Romance  of  the  Peerage;  or  Curiosities  of  Family  History.  By 
George  Lillie  C'raik,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  Volume  IV. 

Olive  ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Ogilvics.”  In  three  volumes. 


A  Selection  from  the  Classical  Examination  Papers  of  King’s  College, 
London.  By  R.  IV.  Browne,  M.A.,  &c. 

[This  volume  contains  a  revised  selection  from  the  Examination  Papers  used 
at  King’s  College,  London,  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  object  of  the 
publication  is  not  merely  to  assist  the  student  of  the  College  itself,  hut  to 
furnish  others  with  a  carefully-chosen  series  of  examples  for  translation  from 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin,  and  vice  versa,  with  questions  adapted  to  direct 
attention  to  the  topics  most  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  original  classic. 
To  indicate  the  “method  of  study  pursued  at  King’s  College,  and  the  kind 
of  subjects  to  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  direct  the  student’s  attention 
in  the  course  of  his  classical  reading,”  is  another  object  of  the  book.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  Papers  will  produce  a  favourable  impression.  They  are 
attentive  to  the  mere  verbal  questions  that  may  be  elucidated  by  the  classical 
text,  while  they  aim  at  turning  its  matter  to  a  useful  account.] 

Additional  Annotations ,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  on 
the  New  Testament  ;  being  a  Supplemental  Volume  to  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  English  Notes,  in  two  volumes.  By  the  Reverend 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D. 

[This  volume  is  the  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking  made  in  1839,  iu  the  pre¬ 
face  to  Dr.  Bloomfield’s  third  edition  of  his  celebrated  Greek  Testament. 
The  engagement  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  make  no  further  changes  in 
that  work,  but  reserve  all  additions  for  a  separate  supplementary  volume. 
That  volume,  after  the  direct  labour  of  eleven  years,  is  now7  before  us;  form¬ 
ing'  a  companion  to  all  the  editions  of  Bloomfield’s  Greek  Testament  except 
the  first  two.  The  subject  of  the  annotations  is  threefold  ;  and  relate  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  reading  of  the  text,  with  the  reasons  for  that 
selected,  philological  notes  on  the  meaning  of  words,  and  exegetieal  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  verbal  interpretation  of  passages.] 

Arithmetic :  Rales  and  Reasons.  By  John  II.  Boardman,  M.A.,  etc. 
[The  intention  of  this  little  book  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  as  soon  as  he  is  of  an  age  to  understand  them.  This  is  done 
rather  by  explanation  than  definition :  there  are  many  sufficient  whys  given, 
but  often  not  the  fundamental  why.  The  book,  it  strikes  us,  is  more  adapted 
to  teachers,  or  to  self-teaching,  than  for  pupils  in  common  schools,  unless  of 
some  years,  or  of  special  aptitude.] 

Peter  the  7’  haler ;  his  Early  Life,  and  Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Re¬ 
gions.  By  William  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  IIow  to  Emi¬ 
grate,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  Duncan. 

[The  idea  of  this  nautical  story,  like  that  of  many  other  nautical  stories,  was 
probably  suggested  by  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
clergyman  ;  he  is  led  into  difiiculties  by  his  love  of  unlicensed  field-sports, 
and  the  bad  characters  his  propensity  connects  him  with.  The  nobleman  on 
whose  land  ho  is  detected  poaching,  insists  that  he  shall  go  to  sea  for  a 
short  time  as  a  punishment.  The  vessel  is  burnt  in  mid  ocean,  but  some  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  escape  ;  and  this  leads  to  a  variety  of  subsequent 
adventures  both  by  land  and  sea,  told  in  a  very  truthful  but  somewhat  literal 
manner,  perhaps  intentionally  so,  as  more  appropriate  to  juvenile  readers.] 
The  Children's  Own  Sunday  Book.  By  Julia  Corner. 

[The  themes  of  this  book  are  subjects  from  Hebrew  history,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  narratives  are  told  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  are  intermingled  occasionally  with  descriptions  of  the 
country,  and  reflections  of  the  nature  of  short  discourses.] 

The  Royal  Water-Lily  of  South  America,  and  the  it  liter- Lilies  of  Our 
Own  Land;  then7  History  and  Cultivation.  By  George  Lawson, 
E.B.S.,  Ac. 

[A  pretty  little  book,  designed  to  stimulate  the  popular  attention  to  botany. 
It  gives  a  full  description  of  the  newly- introduced  wonder  the  Royal  Water- 
Lily,  with  its  gigantic  leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  as  well  as  an" account  of 
its  original  habitat  in  South  America,  its  discovery,  the  difficulty  of  trans¬ 
porting  its  seeds  to  England,  and  the  slill  greater  difficulty  of  growing  it 
here,  which  was  first  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Paxton  at  Chatswortk. 
This  interesting  sketch  is  followed  by  an  account  of  our  indigenous  water- 
lilies.] 


Post-office  London  Directory,  1851. 

[This  gigantic  publication,  with  its  two  thousand  pages  of  closely-packed 
type,  seems  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  new  subjects, 
or  the  exhibition  of  those  subjects  in  different  aspects,  so  that  the  searcher, 
who  from  want  of  particulars  fails  in  one  mode  of  examination,  may  have 
recourse  to  another.  If  there  are  here  and  there  slight  errors  or  omissions  of 
detail,  they  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  multiplicity  of  minutiae,  or  to  the 
necessity  of  sometimes  relying  on  second-hand  information.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  to  bear  iu  mind  the  necessity  of  unceasing  watchfulness  as 
regards  accuracy.] 


“  Herman  and  Dorothea”  is  au  effort  to  translate  Goethe’s  poem  into  hex¬ 
ameter  verse ;  an  attempt  which  we  believe  had  been  made  before,  without 
much  success.  The  preface  contains  a  defence  of  English  hexameters  ;  hut 
this  is  a  question  which  argument  cannot  determine.  “  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,” 
in  matters  of  metre. 

Poems.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  New  edition.  In  two 
volumes. 

The  Pleasures  of  Music,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Clark  Ferguson. 
Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

Poems.  By  George  Hughes.  Being  a  second  edition  of  “Rhymes  by  a 
Poetaster,”  with  Additions.  Iu  two  volumes. 

Poems.  By  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Autumn  Evening  Verses.  By  John  Stebbing. 

Herman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  By  James  Coch¬ 
rane. 


The  week  has  also  been  prolific  in  hooks  that  are  either  new  editions  or 
the  continuation  of  works  whose  novelty  and  chief  features  were  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  on  tlie  appearance  of  their  first  volume.  The  most  important  among 
them  is  decidedly  Dr.  Pereira’s  third  edition  of  his  “Materia  Medica.” 
The  whole  of  the  second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  vegetable  subjects, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  are  contained  in  this  first  part.  The 
changes  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  for  1850,  and  of  the  forthcoming  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  will  also  be  embodied,  besides  various  mechanical  and 
minor  improvements.  The  advances  in  pharmacological  knowledge  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessary  to  rewrite  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hook. 

Dr.  Kitto’s  third  volume  of  the  “Daily  Bible  Illustrations”  is  principally 
occupied  with  two  of  the  most  dramatic  and  striking  portions  of  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory,  the  stories  of  Saul  and  David.  To  the  life  of  the  hitter  Dr.  Kitto  has 
more  especially  devoted  himself,  both  in  the  public  and  private  character  of 
the  monarch,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  which  scepticism  at  various 
times  has  urged  against  him.  In  the  historical  part  Dr.  Kitto  does  this  in 
the  style  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  considers  the  circumstances  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  time,  as  well  as  the  abstract  laws  of  right,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  seven  years*  since  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  began  Schlosser’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,”  iu  their  Foreign  Library, 
and  they  have  only  now  got  to  the  seventh  volume  :  it  chiefly  deals  with 
Continental  affairs  from  the  first  Italian  campaign  of  Bonaparte  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Austerlitz  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  state 
of  affairs  iu  Europe. 

The  “Sketches  by  Boz  ”  is  a  volume  of  the  cheap  edition  of  Dickens’s 
collected  works.  The  title  of  Mr.  Yearsley’s  book  on  Deafness  tells  its  own 
story. 

The  Elements  of  Materia  Medic, a  and  Therapeutics.  By  Jonathan  Pe¬ 
reira,  M.D.,  &c.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved ;  including 
Notices  of  most  of  the  Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the  Civilized 
World,  and  forming  an  Eneyclopajdia  of  Materia  Medica.  Volume  II. 
Part  I. 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations  ;  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  Sub¬ 
jects  from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and 
Theology.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  E.S.A.,  &c. — Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David.  July — September. 

History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Over¬ 
throw  of  the  French  Empire ;  with  particular  reference  to  Mental 
Cultivation  and  Progress.  By  F..  C.  Schlosser,  Privy  Councillor,  &c. 
Translated  by  D.  Davison,  M.A.  Volume  VII. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  Illustrative  of  Everyday  Life  and  Everyday  People. 
AYith  a  Frontispiece  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Deafness  F radically  Illustrated ;  being  an  Exposition  of  Original  ATiews 
as  to  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By 
James  Yearsley,  M.R.C.S.E.,  &c..  Third  edition. 

Pamphlets. 

The  Solemnity  of  our  Anglo-Catholic  Ritualism  Defended.  A  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  Reply  to  certain  Censures  in  his  recent 
Charge  to  the  Clergy.  By  a  Layman. 

A  Warning  Voice  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  &e. 

Christ  upon  the  Waters  ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  substance  at  St.  Chad’s, 
Birmingham,  on  Sunday,  October  27,  1850,  on  occasion  of  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  this  Country.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D. 

A  Treatise,  proving  by  the  Common  Law  (as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
Reformation)  that  the  Pope  never  had  right  to  any  Supremacy  in 
England.  Edited  by  Henry  Pyne,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law. 

A  Popular  Lecture  on  Law,  its  Origin  and  Results.  By  Thomas  Turner, 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Stop  Thief ;  or  Hints  to  Housekeepers  to  Prevent  Housebreaking.  By 
George  Cruikshank. 

On  the  Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands  and  their  Cultivation  by  Croft 
Husbandry,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  Productive  Employment  of 
Destitute  Labourers,  Paupers,  and  Criminals.  By  AATlliam  Pulteney 
Alison,  M.D.,  &o. 

*  Spectator  for  1843,  page  593. 


THE  ARTS. 


_  The  week  has  been  tuneful ;  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  poetical  publica¬ 
tions  of  one  class  or  another  having  arrived.  Of  these,  the  revised  and  col¬ 
lected  editions  of  the  Poems  of  Mrs.  Browning  (late  Miss  Barrett)  is  by  far 
the  most  remarkable,  and  will  warrant  a  closer  inspection  in  a  time  of  lei¬ 
sure.  The  second  edition  of  the  “Pleasures  of  Music”  shows  the  effect 
which  unaffected  nature  has  upon  the  mind  of  the  generality,  even  when  ' 
something  loftier  is,  critically  speaking,  wanted:  the  plan  and  indeed  the 
execution  of  the  Pleasures  of  Music,  is  after  those  of  Hope  aud  Memory. 
The  “Poems”  of  Mr.  Hughes  arc  fluent  and  well-sounding ;  for  the  most 
part,  too,  they  are  short,  or  of  moderate  length, — qualities  which  may  have 
helped  to  bring  them  to  a  second  edition. 

Of  the  new  poems,  the  volume  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  by  far  the  best.  The 
“Sketches  from  a  Painter’s  Studio,”  a  tale  of  rustic  seduction  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  roue,  though  not  over  new  in  its  subject,  and  in  its  close  resembling  a 
poem  by  Barry  Cornwall  on  a  similar  theme,  is  skilfully  treated,  and  with  a 
living  ^stylo  and  manner  that  give  freshness  to  what  is  not  iu  its  elements 
Hus  piece,  however,  .seems  rather  a  lucky  hit.  The  other  poems, 
cmefiy  miscellaneous  or  occasional,  display  poetical  spirit  and  diction ;  hut 
the  diction  is  often  rather  peculiar,  and  the  thoughts  slightly  approach 
affcifatjon,  as  if  the  author  were  too  much  imbued  with  the  singularities  of 
the  Tennyson  school.  \Y  e  suspect,  too,  that  Mr.  Bouuett  is  not  a  great 
lover  of  labour  that  with  him  what  is  written  is  written,  and  so  remains. 

Mr.  John  Stebbing’ s  “  Autumn  Evening  Verses,”  take  their  title,  appa¬ 
rently  ,  from  the  time  of  their  composition  or  publication,  for  they  are  not  in 
then  subjects  limited  to  autumn.  They  are  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
verses,  without  distinctive  character  or  remarkable  merit  in  their  execution. 


THE  KEEPERSniP  OE  THE  KOYXL  ACADEMY. 

Monday  the  4th  instant,  signalized  in  artistic  matters  by  two  elections 
at  the  Academy,  witnessed  also  a  resignation.  Mr.  George  Jones,  R.A., 
on  whom,  during  the  prolonged  illness  of  Sir  M.  A.  Shee,  had  devolved 
the  chief  discharge  of  the  presidential  functions,  retired  from  the  respon¬ 
sible  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  held  by  him  for  upwards  of 
ten  years.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  say,  in  testimony  of  the  manner  in. 
which  he  has  fulfilled  his  duties,  that,  among  an  assemblage  so  heteroge¬ 
neous  and  often  intractable  as  students  in  the  earlier  stages  of  art,  a  gene¬ 
ral  feeling  prevails  of  affectionate  consideration  towards  Mr.  Jones ; 
earned,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  courteous  amenity  with  which  he  has  in¬ 
variably  treated  his  class,  by  his  cordiality  in  entering  into  their  studies, 
united  to  kind  interest  in  all  cases  where  his  advice  has  been  more  di¬ 
rectly  sought,  and  by  his  constant  aim  at  promoting  the  mutual  friendly 
relations  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 


THE  GBEAT  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  Society  of  Arts  held  their  first  meeting  for  tfic  session  on  AVednes- 
day  the  13th ;  when  Mr.  Paxton  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  design,  and  construction,  of  the  great  building  in  Hyde  Park.  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrative  drawings  were  hung  round  the  room ;  which  was 
filled  in  all  parts,  when,  at  eight  o’clock,  Lord  Overstone  took  the  chair. 

Such  full  information,  communicated  piecemeal  through  various  chan.- 
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nels,  is  now  abroad  relative  to  the  details  of  the  building  and  its  gigantic 
statistics,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  numerous  points 
of  interest  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Paxton.  One  striking  feature  of  the  in¬ 
vention,  however — its  spontaneity,  the  natural  growth  with  which  it  has 
been  evolved  “  from  small  beginnings,”  multiplying  hundredfold  in  pro¬ 
portions  but  remaining  ever  simple  and  uniform  in  principle — was  brought 
forward  so  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  description  as  to  call  for  a  word  of 
acknowledgment.  From  the  first  application  of  metallic  roofs  to  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes  in  the  structure  of  pine-houses,  to  the  erection  of  the 
conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  and  thence  to  the  design  of  the  great  build¬ 
ing  for  the  exhibition,  is  traced  a  chain  of  experience  pointing  always  in 
one  direction  ;  and  the  latest  is  found  to  be  but  the  following  out  of  the 
first  to  its  remote  consequences.  Nature,  aided  by  and  cooperating  in  the 
design,  seems  to  have  indicated  the  last  step.  A  specimen  of  the  stupen¬ 
dous  Victoria  Regia  lily,  which  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  flowered 
in  Mr.  Paxton’s  lily-house  at  Chatsworth,  was  produced  ;  and  the  fibrous 
reticulation  at  the  back  of  the  leaf  was  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  singularly  exact  suggestion  of  the  plan  of  his  present  under¬ 
taking.  Not  less  remarkable  than  the  uniformity  of  the  building  seems 
to  be  the  independence  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  sufficiency  with  which 
they  combine  to  knit  the  whole  structure  together  into  a  stability  to  defy 
all  chances.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  completeness  with  which — aided 
in  rapidity  by  a  machine  of  Mr.  Paxton’s  own  invention,  rewarded  some 
years  ago  by  the  Society  of  Arts — the  design  of  the  building  is  carried 
into  execution  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  the  contractors ;  to  whom 
the  lecturer  took  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  of  the  warmest  praise. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Paxton’s  plan  had  received  the  cordial  approba¬ 
tion  of  Sir-  Robert  Peel,  for  its  lightness  and  durability.  And  it  may  be 
interesting  to  many  to  know  that  the  view  of  the  designer  himself  as  to 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  creation,  would  be  its  conversion  into  a  per¬ 
manent  winter-garden,  intersected  with  carriage-drives,  and  containing 
two  miles  of  pathway  for  pedestrians  ;  and  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  day 
when  his  system  of  construction  may  be  recognized  as  eminently  adaptable 
to  many  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  dwelling-houses. 


THE  COPYING  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

This  invention,  which  has  for  its  object  the  transmission  of  copies  of 
the  handwriting  of  correspondents,  is  now  in  such  an  advanced  state,  that 
Mr.  Bakewell  has  brought  it  before  the  public,  by  delivering  a  lecture  at 
the  Russell  Institution  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  by  exhibiting  the  in¬ 
strument  on  the  following  day  at  the  same  place.  The  principle  of  the 
invention  is  extremely  simple.  The  messages  to  be  transmitted  are  writ¬ 
ten  on  tinfoil  with  sealing-wax  varnish,  and  applied  in  that  state  to  a 
cylinder  on  the  transmitting  instrument.  A  metal  style  connected  with 
the  voltaic  battery  presses  lightly  on  the  writing ;  and  as  the  cylinder  re¬ 
volves  the  style  is  carried  by  means  of  a  fine  screw,  on  which  it  traverses, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  lines  of  writing.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  style  passes  several  times  over  each  line,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  letters.  The  receiving  instrument  is  similarly  constructed ; 
but  on  to  that  cylinder,  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potass  and  diluted  muriatic  acid  is  applied ;  and  the  metal  style  consists  of 
a  piece  of  fine  steel  wire.  The  electric  current  from  the  positive  pole  of 
the  voltaic  batteiy  passes  from  the  steel  wire  through  the  paper  ;  and  the 
muriatic  acid  being  decomposed  by  the  electricity,  the  chlorine  attacks 
the  steel  and  produces  a  deposition  of  chloride  of  iron  on  the  paper,  which 
is  instantly  converted  into  prussian  blue  by  the  prussiate  of  potass.  By 
this  process,  therefore,  when  the  instruments  are  in  motion,  the  steel 
point  of  the  receiving-cylinder  draws  a  succession  of  blue  lines  spirally 
on  the  paper  whilst  the  electricity  continues  to  pass  through  it ;  but  when 
the  electric  current  is  interrupted  by  the  varnish  writing,  the  point  ceases 
to  mark.  The  small  intervals  caused  by  the  cessation  of  marking,  where 
the  varnish  writing  interposes,  produces  an  exact  copy  of  the  written 
message  on  the  paper ;  the  letters  appearing  white  on  a  ground  composed 
of  blue  lines  drawn  very  closely  together,  so  as  to  seem  almost  like  a  iflain 
surface  of  colour. 

The  advantages  of  this  means  of  telegraphic  communication  were  stated 
to  be — entire  freedom  from  error,  as  the  messages  transmitted  are  fac-si- 
miles  of  the  originals ;  authentication  of  the  communications  by  the 
transmission  of  copies  of  the  handwriting ;  increased  rapidity,  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  single  wire  may  be  as  effective  as  ten  with  the  needle  tele¬ 
graph,  and  consequent  economy  in  the  construction  of  telegraphic  lines  of 
communication.  The  secrecy  of  correspondence  would  also  be  maintained 
in  a  greater  degree  by  the  copying  telegraph,  as  it  would  afford  peculiar 
facility  for  transmitting  messages  in  cipher,  and  the  telegraph  clerks,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  compelled  by  their  duties  to  read  all  the  messages  trans¬ 
mitted,  might  be  forbidden  from  perusing  any  portion  but  the  address. 
As  an  additional  means  of  secrecy,  the  messages  may  be  transmitted  in¬ 
visibly,  by  moistening  the  paper  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  alone,  the 
writing  being  subsequently  rendered  legible  by  application  of  the  prus¬ 
siate  of  potass  solution.  The  instantaneous  appearance  of  the  writing  on 
an  apparently  blank  slip  of  paper,  when  washed  with  the  solution,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his  experiments,  has  a  very  astonishing  effect, 
and  the  audience  loudly  expressed  their  surprise  and  gratification. 


MORTALITY  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat, 


Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 


Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c . 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudden . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  217 


Ten  Weeks 
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still  130  deaths  below  the  calculated  expectancy.  The  deaths  by  consumption 


continue  unusually  few ;  the  deaths  of  old  persons  are  more  numerous  than 
usual. 

The  mean  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  30.194  ;  the  mean 
temperature  was  50.2° — 4°  higher  than  the  average.  The  wind  was  generally 
South-west. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  8th  November,  at  Baxted  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  Lady  of  J.  G.  W.  Tolcy,  Esq., 
of  a  son. 

On  the  9th,  in  Clarendon  Square,  Leamington,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Petre,  of 
a  son. 

On  the  11  tli,  at  Rugby,  the  Wife  of  G.  G.  Bradley,  Esq.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  13th,  at  Rutland  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  the  Wife  of  Lieutenan-Coloncl  J.F.  S. 
Clarke,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  14th,  at  Soutlicliurch,  Essex,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  R.  Sumner,  of 
a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  5th  November,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  Rev.  Taylor  White,  Vicar 
of  Norton  Cuckncv,  Notts,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White,  of  Walling 
Wells,  in  the  same  county,  to  Charlotte  Bates,  only  child  of  Robert  Crofts,  Esq.,  of 
Duinpton  Park,  Isle  of  Thanet. 

On  the  6th,  at  Corrimony,  N.B.,  Colonel  John  Bloomfield  Gough,  C.B.,  Third 
Light  Dragoons,  Aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Quartermaster-General  of  her 
Majesty’s  Forces  in  India,  to  Elizabeth  Agncw  Arbuthnot,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  ofElderslie,  Surrey. 

On  the  7th,  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Brighton,  William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ma¬ 
dras  Army,  to  Elizabeth  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Horton,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Rochdale. 

On  the  7th,  at  Bath,  Henry  Terry,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Northampton,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Terry,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Wootton,  Northamptonshire,  to  Juliana,  only  sur¬ 
viving  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Sanford,  Rector  of  Cottesbrook,  in  the  same 
county. 

On  the  11th,  at  Marylebone  Church,  Frederic  Bernal,  Esq.,  youngest  son  of  Ralph 
Bernal,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Charlotte  Augusta,  only  surviving  daughter  of  James  Brew¬ 
ster  Cozens,  Esq.,  of  Woodham  Mortimer  Lodge,  Essex. 

On  the  12th,  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  Alexander  Charles,  eldest  son  of 
Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Stuart,  G.C.M.G.,  to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Frede¬ 
rica,  daughter  of  Lord  George  Lennox,  and  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen. 

On  the  12th,  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  Southwell,  Notts,  the  Rev.  John  Gordon, 
B.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  second  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Gordon, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Muston,  Leicestershire,  to  Francis  Octavia,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  Sherlock,  K.H.,  of  Southwell. 

On  the  13th,  at  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Mathew  Wharton  Wilson,  late  of  the 
Eleventh,  or  Prince  Albert’s  Own  Hussars,  only  son  of  Mathew  Wilson  jun.,  of 
Eshton,  M.P.,  to  Gratiana  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Thomas,  of  Stone- 
house. 

On  the  14th,  at  St.  Pancras  Church,  Horatio  Nelson  Davies,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Arthur  Davies,  R.N.,  and 
grand-nephew  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  to  Helena  Adelaide  Anderson,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  the  Penang  Civil  Service, late  of  Stroyn- 
han  and  Dunesslin,  Dumfriesshire. 

Lately,  at  Radbourne  Church,  Edward  SacheverellChandos  Pole,  Esq.,  eldest  son 
of  Sachevercll  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.,  of  Radbourne  Hall,  Derby,  to  Anna  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Leicester  Fitzgerald  Stanhope,  C.B.,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Harrington. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  17th  October,  at  Madeira,  Elizabeth  Cotgrave  Forbes,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Forbes,  Esq.,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Newe 
and  Edinglassie,  Aberdeenshire  ;  in  her  17th  year. 

On  the  6th  November,  at  Leith  Fort,  N.B.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker, fR. A. ; 
in  his  64th  year. 

On  the  8th,  at  Cheltenham,  Phillippa,  Relict  of  the  late  William  Cunliffe  Shawe, 
Esq. ;  in  her  95th  year. 

On  the  8th,  at  Wells,  Somerset,  Eliza  Best,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Burge, 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

On  the  9th,  at  Hampstead,  Middlesex,  Mr.  Robotham;  in  his  90th  year.  He  was 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish. 

On  the  12th,  Maiia  Dover,  Wife  of  C.  W.  Dilke,  Esq.,  of  Lower  Grosvcnor  Place. 

On  the  12th,  at  his  father’s  residence,  James  Hewretson  Wilson,  B.A.,  Oxon, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.B.S.,  Member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London, 
translator  of  Jussieu’s  “  Elements  of  Botany,”  only  surviving  child  of  John  Hewet- 
son  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Worth,  Sussex  ;  in  his  24th  year. 

O  n  the  15th,  in  Belgrave  Square,  Elizabeth,  Wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Edward  Grey,  Governor  of  Jamaica. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Nov.  15. — 1st  Rcgt.  of  Life  Guards — Lieut.  R.  Winterbottom  to  be 
Capt.  without  purchase,  vice  Lord  W.  Beresford,  dec.  ;  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut.  G. 
Henry  Earl  of  Mount  Charles  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Winterbottom.  3d  Light  Drags. — 
Assist.-Surg.  W.  G.  Trousdell,  M.D.  from  the  29tli  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice 
Laing,  appointed  to  the  Staff.  9th  Light  Drags. — Assist.-Surg.  W.  II.  Jephson, 
M.D.  from  the  61st  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Staunton,  promoted  on  the  Staff.  1st 
Foot  Guards — Brevet  Col.  C.  C.  Blane,  from  half-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Capt.  and  Licut.- 
Col.  vice  Brevet  Col.  E.  F.  Gascoigne,  who  exchanges ;  Lieut,  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Lambert 
to  be  Capt.  and  Lieut. -Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Blane,  who  retires ;  Ensign  and  Lieut. 
II.  L.  Wilson  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Lambert.  1st  Foot-Ensign 
G.  Rowland  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Brock  Carter,  who  retires;  Acting  As¬ 
sist.-Surg.  R.  B.  Smyth,  M.D.  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  M‘Nab,  appointed  to  the  61st 
Foot.  21st  Foot — Capt.  Robert  B.  Sinclair,  from  the  42d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vii-e  T.  W. 
Prevost,  who  retires  upon  half-pay  42d  Foot.  29th  Foot — Acting  Assist.-Surg.  D. 
Macqueen,  M.D.  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Trousdell,  appointed  to  the  3d  Light 
Drags.  31st  Foot— Lieut.  II.  Brenchley  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Mackenzie,  who  re¬ 
tires;  Ensign  F.  S.  Attree  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Brenchley.  37th  Foot  -Ensign 
W.  P.  Collingwood  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Pilkington,  who  retires.  41st  Foot — • 
Lieut.  R.  C.  Barnard  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Johnston,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy  only. 
61st  Foot— Assist.-Surg.  R.  M‘Nab,  M.D.  from  the  1st  Foot,  to  be  Assist.-Surg. 
vice  Jephson,  appointed  to  the  9th  Light  Drags.  64th  Foot — Lieut.  R.  Du  Cane  to 
be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Holland,  who  retires;  Ensign  II.  II.  Alexander  to  be  Lieut, 
by  pur.  vice  Du  Cane.  70th  Foot— Lieut.  G.  A.  Ryan  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Brad- 
dell,  who  retires;  Ensign  E.  D’Heillimer  Fairtlough  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Rydn. 
81st  Foot— Ensign  W.  F.  Currie  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur.  vice  Woods,  appointed 
Adjt. ;  Gent.  Cadet  E.  A.  Anderson  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Col.  to  be  Ensign,  vice 
Currie. 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.— Lieut.  D.  D.  Graham  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Piice,  who  re¬ 
tires. 

Hospital  Staff— Assist.-Surg.  W.  G.  L.  Staunton,  from  the  9th  Light  Drags,  to  be 
Staff-Surg.  of  the  Sec.  Class  ;  Assist.-Surg.  F.  Laing,  M.D.  from  the  3d  Light  Drags, 
to  be  Assist. -Snrg.  vice  W.  G.  Dickson,  who  resigns. 

Admiralty,  Nov.  11. — The  following  promotions  have  this  day  taken  place  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  death  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.  Richardson,  K.C.B. — Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Blue  J.  Sykes,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White ;  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red  E.  Rat- 
sey,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue;  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White  C.  F.  Daly,  C.B. 
to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Red  ;  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  Sir  A.  W.  J.  Clifford,  Bart. 
C.B.  to  be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White  ;  Capt.  Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to 
be  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue.  Retired  Capts.  A.  Tisdall  and  J.  G.  Garland  have  also 
been  promoted  to  be  Retired  Rear-Admirals,  on  the  terms  proposed  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  1st  Sept.  1846,  without  increase  of  pay. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  November  12. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.  —  Muncastcr  and  Wilson,  Sheffield,  stock-brokers — 
Boocock  and  Scarf,  Leeds,  corkcutters— Brown  and  Broughton,  Salford,  brewers — 
Waldrons  and  Richford,  Horbury  Dyehouse,  Wakefield,  worsted-spinners  ;  as  far  as 
regards  W.  Richford— J.  E.  and  J.  Boulcott,  Wapping  Wall,  biscuit-bakers— Proc¬ 
tor  and  Co.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  spinners  by  commission  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Har¬ 
rison  and  W.  Kitcheman — Compere  and  Tipper,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle— Lyon 
and  Adnum,  St.  John’s  Square,  artificial-flower-manufacturers — Peake  and  Son, 
Wellington,  Shropshire,  corn-dealers' — Gibbins  sen.  and  jun.  Itathbone  Place,  li¬ 
nen-drapers — Haswell  jun.  and  Sunderland,  Birmingham,  law-stationers — T.  and  J. 
Roberts,  Manchester,  fustian-manufacturers — Barrow  and  Baxter,  Southall  Green, 
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Middlesex,  fanners—  Aldred  and  Hardy,  Ashton-under  Lym*,  silk-manufacturers— 
Byles  and  Co.  Ipswich — Fulton  and  Hills,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ship-builders — 
Rhodes  and  Co.  Folly  Hall,  Huddersfield,  cloth-dressers — J.,  and  T.  Helsby,  Man¬ 
chester,  plumbers — Baylus  and  Shakespear,  Leamington  Priors,  butchers— Boydell 
and  Stevens,  Threadneedle  Street,  commission-agents — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Banking  Company  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Wright. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — George  Price"  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  carrier. 

Bankrupts.— George  Stillwell  Jenks,  King  Street,  Hammersmith,  cheese¬ 
monger,  to  surrender  Nov.  19,  Dec.  19:  solicitor,  Smith,  Barnard’s  Inn  ;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— William  Trego,  Coleman  Street,  builder,  Nov. 
25,  Dec.  24  :  solicitors,  Walters  and  Son,  Basinghall  Street;  Sheffield,  Old  Broad 
Street;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — John  Liptrott  Findley  jun. 
Birmingham,  tailor,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  17  :  solicitor,  Suckling,  Birmingham;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Robert  Storr,  Corby,  Nov.  29,  Jan.  10:  solicitor, 
Thompson,  Grantham  ;  official  assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham — Henry  Higgins, 
Bilston,  grocer,  Nov.  23,  Jan.  6:  solicitors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  offi¬ 
cial  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham — Silvanus  Vick,  Brecon,  victualler,  Nov.  26, 
Dec.  24:  solicitors,  Hill,  Worcester;  Abbott  and  Lucas,  Bristol  ;  official  assignee, 
Miller,  Bristol — Thomas  Brown,  Preston,  draper,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  13  :  solicitor,  Bell, 
Manchester;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester— William  Simpson,  Manches¬ 
ter,  starch-manufacturer,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  17  :  solicitors,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester— William  Harrison,  Tynemouth,  merchant, 
Nov.  21,  Dec.  20:  solicitors,  Griffith  and  Creighton,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  official 
assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.— Dec.  5,  Farrer,  Old  Fish  Street,  wine-merchant — Dec.  3,  Merentie, 
King  William  Street,  merchant— Dec.  3,  Scholefield,  Clare,  chemist— Dec.  6,  Fenton, 
West  Smithfield,  glass-merchant— Dec.  6,  Graves,  Mortimer  Street,  auctioneer— 
Dec.  6,  Pestell,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire,  corn-factor—  Dec.  3,  Sandys,  Manor  Place,  Chel¬ 
sea,  baker — Dec.  3,  Joyce,  Warwick  Lane,  corn-dealer — Dec.  3,  Portway,  Braintree, 
tea-dealer — Dec.  10,  Turner,  Eastbourne,  draper — Dec.  11,  Bonifas  jun.  Dorchester, 
woollen-draper — Dec.  4,  Floud,  Exeter,  banker — Dec.  18,  Weekes,  Inwardleigh, 
Devonshire,  edge-tool-maker — Dec.  11,  Shepheard,  Modbury,  Devonshire,  linen- 
draper — Dec.  5,  Staniford,  Plymouth,  innkeeper — Dec.  5,  Richards,  Devonport, 
printer — Dec.  5,  Bebell,  Gloucester,  ship-builder — Dec.  10,  Kirkland,  Stockport, 
joiner — Dec.  9,  Burt  and  Co.  Manchester,  commission-agents — Dec.  5,  Lester,  Pen- 
y-gelle-lodge,  Denbighshire,  farmer — Dec.  6,  Kaye,  Liverpool,  paper-dealer — Dec.  6, 
Wheeler,  Liverpool,  fruit-merchant — Dec.  5,  R.  D.  and  E.M.  Evans,  Wrexham, 
drapers — Dec.  6,  Glenny,  Liverpool,  corn-merchant. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Dec.  3,  Turner,  Eastbourne,  draper — Dec.  5,  Fielding,  Rhyl,  Flintshire, 
hotelkeeper — Dec.  5,  Meredith,  Tattenhall,  maltster — Dec.  5,  Wilson,  Hill  Top, 
West  Bromwich,  iron-manufacturer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Golding;  first  div.  of  2s.  6d.  any  Tuesday;  Pen¬ 
nell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Mobbs ;  third  div.  of  7 d.  any  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guild¬ 
hall  Chambers — Cooper;  first  div.  of  Sd.  any  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers 
— Knight;  first  div.  of  3 s.  9 d.  any  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Tap- 
ley,  Sidmouth,  linen-draper ;  second  div.  of  3s.  9d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subse¬ 
quent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — Welch,  Westbury,  innkeeper;  first 
div.  of  2s.  4 d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Groom,  Abchurch 
Lane — Veitch,  Durham,  printer;  first  div.  of  9d.  Nov.  16,  and  any  subsequent  Sa¬ 
turday;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Millar,  Princes  Street,  Spitalfields,  oilman; 
first  div.  of  3s.  4  d.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Eade,  Byworth, 
tanner;  final  div.  of  20s.  and  interest  according  to  law,  any  Wedne-day  ;  Whitmore, 
Basinghall  Street — F.  and  J.  Giles,  Stewart  Street,  Spitalfields,  silk-manufacturers; 
third  div.  of  \d.  any  Wednesday  ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Marlay,  Hoddesdon, 
Hertfordshire,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Marines ;  second  div.  of  5s.  7 d.  any  Wednesday ; 
Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Jelhcoe,  Turnwheel  Lane,  Dowgate  Hill,  merchant; 
second  div.  of  Is.  4 \d.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Clayton, 
Cheapside,  carpet-warehouseman  ;  final  div.  of  20s.  with  interest,  any  Wednesday ; 
Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Barnard,  Portsea,  coal-merchant  ;  first  div.  of 
Id.  any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — D.  and  F.  D.  Smith,  Beevor 
Lane,  Hammersmith,  drysalters;  div.  of  2s.  (on  account  of  the  first  div.  of  7s.  5 d.) 
any  Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street— Smith,  Threadneedle  Street,  copper- 
smelter;  first  div.  of  4s.  any  Wednesday ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — Jackson, 
Lichfield,  wine-merchant;  first  div.  of  3s.  Gd.  Nov.  15,  and  any  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
day;  Valpy,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestration. — Brown,  Old  Monkland,  Lanarkshire,  spirit-dealer,  Nov, 
18,  Dec.  9. 


Friday ,  November  15. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Shipton  and  Buckley,  Batheaston,  silk-throwsters — 
Liveseys  and  Rodgett,  Blackburn,  cotton-spinners;  as  far  as  regards  W.  Rodgett — 
Hulley  and  Clayton,  Godley,  Cheshire,  contractors — Vipond  and  Ligliton,  Brighton, 
boarding-house-keepers— Higginbotham  and  Son,  Macclesfield,  silk-throwsters — 
Middleton  and  Ivy,  Manchester,  manufacturers  of  stocks — Gerrard  and  D’Olier, 
Little  Tower  Street,  wine-merchants — F.  and  C.  Burr,  Luton,  brewers — Ritchie  and 
Co.  Bombay;  as  far  as  regards  H.  G.  Gordon — Dalton  and  Fowler,  Liverpool,  paint¬ 
ers — Fenton  and  Bott,  Manchester,  manufacturers  of  Fenton’s  patent  anti-friction 
metal — Righton  and  Co.  Reading,  butchers  ;  as  far  as  regards  G.  L.  Farrow — R.  and 
C.  Chamberlain,  Uttoxeter,  mercers — Le  Mare  and  Lane,  Manchester,  silk-manu¬ 
facturers — Wood  and  Son,  Woodbridge,  attornies — Lazenby  and  Co.  Dewsbury, 
quarrymen — Franklin  and  Son,  Chapel  Street,  Pentonville,  butchers;  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  J.  Cragg — G.  and  C.  Briggs,  Wigmore  Street,  coach-makers — Bear  and  Jones, 
Manchester,  drapers — W.  and  J.  Kenward,  I  re  wick,  Sussex,  farmers — Jepson  and 
Son,  Sheffield,  spring-knife-manufacturers — Turley  and  Wigan,  Worcester,  linen- 
drapers— The  London,  Leith,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Shipping  Company;  as  far 
as  regards  J.  T.  Gordon. 

Bankrupts. — Joseph  Watkins,  Belmont  Row,  Vauxhall,  draper,  to  surrender 
Nov.  29,  Jan.  10:  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry  Chambers ;  official 
assignee,  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street — William  Francis  Harris,  Friday  Street, 
Manchester-warehouseman,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  20:  solicitor,  Teague,  Crown  Court, 
Cheapside  ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — William  Carter, 
High  Street,  Southwark,  boot-maker,  Nov.  22,  Dec.  20:  solicitors,  Linklaters, 
Charlotte  Row,  Mansionhousc;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street — 
George  Hand,  Wolverhampton,  grocer,  Dec.  3,  17  :  solicitors,  Loveland  and 
Tw'ecd,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields;  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  assignee, 
Christie,  Birmingham— John  White,  Birmingham,  hay-dealer,  Dec.  2,  Jan.  6  : 
solicitor,  Suckling,  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham— James 
Amos,  Coventry,  trimming-manufacturer,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  19  :  solicitors,  Dewes 
and  Son,  Coventry ;  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Bir¬ 
mingham — William  Randall,  Manchester,  calico-printer,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  19: 
solicitor,  Burdett,  Manchester  ;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester — John  Fre¬ 
derick  Brett,  Gateshead,  tailor,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  20  :  solicitors,  Bell  and  Co.  Bow 
Churchyard;  Chaters,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Dec.  10,  Goldie,  High  Street,  Whitechapel,  distiller— Dec.  10,  Tucker, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  furrier — Dec.  10,  Macnaglitcn.  Nicholas  Lane,  merchant — 
Dec.  3,  Norris,  Cambridge  Villas,  Camden  New  Town,  builder— Dec.  6,  Swans- 
borough,  Grimsby,  and  Oake,  llingwood,  Hampshire,  warehousemen — Dec.  7,  Day, 
Three  Crown  Court,  Southwark,  Secretary  to  the  Southwark  Savings-bank — Dec.  7, 
Banks,  Lee,  builder — Dec.  7,  Farmer,  Edgeware  Road,  ironmonger — Dec.  7,  Law¬ 
rence,  Crown  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  merchant — Dec.  9,  Sutterby,  Stoke  Ferry, 
Norfolk,  grocer — Dec.  7,  Seaber,  Newmarket,  scrivener — Dec.  9,  Winn,  Charlotte 
Street,  Blackfriars  Road,  gasfitter — Dec.  13,  Field,  Frome,  linen-draper — Dec.  4, 
Weiss,  Liverpool,  musicseller — Dec.  4,  King,  Liverpool,  victualler — Dec.  4,  Smith, 
Liverpool,  cheesemonger — Nov.  26,  Danson,  Lancaster,  merchant — Dec.  9,  Fox, 
Narborough,  Leicestershire,  miller — Dec.  10,  T.  and  W.  Hardwick,  Leeds,  auc¬ 
tioneers — Dec.  9,  Hardwick,  Leeds,  auctioneer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  unless  causebe  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Dec.  10,  Little,  Holborn  Bars,  maker  of  electrical  apparatus— Dec.  6,  Bak¬ 
er,  Deptford,  grocer— Dec.  9,  Donovan,  Oxford  Street,  fishmonger — Dec.  6,  Sean- 
tlcbury,  Conduit  Street  East,  Paddington,  carpenter — Dec.  9,  Satterby,  Stoke  Ferry, 
Norfolk,  grocer— Dec.  10,  Clarke,  Bury,  grocer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Robinson  and  Moore,  Wakefield,  spinners;  first 
div.  of  105.  Nov.  19,  and  any  subsequent  Monday  or  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds — Potts, 
New  Mills,  Derbyshire,  engraver;  second  and  final  div.  of  lOJo/.  Nov.  29,  and  any 
subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Pott,  Manchester — Rogers,  Compstall  Bridge,  Cheshire,  gro¬ 
cer;  first  div.  of  25.  7 \d.  Nov.  19,  and  every  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Hobson,  Manches- 
tei — Knight,  Broughton  Astley,  Leicestershire,  hosier;  first  div.  of  7 Jr/.  any  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  Christie,  Birmingham — Acraman  and  Co.  Bristol,  ship-builders ;  second  div.  of 
15.  together  with  a  first  div.  of  25.  Gd.  on  new  proofs,  Nov.  20,  and  any  subsequent 
Wednesday;  Hutton,  Bristol, 

Scotch  Sequestration. — M ‘Entire,  Glasgow,  commission-agent,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  11. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

9Gj 

961 

96§ 

90S 

96j 

96} 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

9GJ 

96J 

96  J 

96? 

962 

96} 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

96 

951 

95  J 

955 

95| 

95} 

31  per  Cents . 

97  J 

an 

97& 

97  s 

971 

972 

Long  Annuities  . 

n 

73 

n 

71 

73 

7! 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

213.J 

214 

213 

212 

213 

213 
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Exchequer  Bills,  1  \d.  per  diem . 

70  pm. 

69 

69 

69 

66 

69' 

India  Bonds,  3£  per  Cent . 

87  pm. 

86 

88 

86 

88 

85 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 4  4  — 

Ditto . 24  — 

Brazilian . 5  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  — 

Chilian . 6  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .24  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

Ditto . 5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

Kentucky .  — 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  — 


— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). .  .5  p.  Ct 

106 

— 

Mexican . 5  — 

31} 

— 

Michigan . 6  — 

— 

861 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

— 

55 

New  York  (1858) . 5  — 

93 

102 

Ohio . 6  — 

106 

— 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

82 

57 

Peruvian . 41  — 

80 

87| 

86 

Ditto . 3  — 

73‘ 

Spanish . 5  — 

181 

Ditto . 3  — 

391 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

311 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

10 

Banks — 

23 

14} 

242 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

35§ 

London  Joint  Stock . 

711 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

471 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

62 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

841 

7 n.  on  of  London . 

London  and  Black  wall . 

7 1 

Mines — 

118 

m 

ej 

20J 

67 1 

South-western . 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

17 

Australian  Agricultural . 

York  and  North  Midland . 

231 

Canada . 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

London  . 

1201 

ltoval  Mail  Steam . 

St.  Katherine . 

78 

South  Australian . 

28j  ex  d. 
43 


274 

18 

434 

13 


HI 

33 


151 

424 

27 

80 

67  ex  d. 
201 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  day  of  Nov.  1850. 


Notes  issued 


Proprietors’  Capital . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits* . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills, 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 

£29,414,795  Government  Debt. . . . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 
Silver  Bullion . 

£29,414,795 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,358,628 

56,167 


£29,414,795 


£14,553,000 

3,136,240 

7,302,189 

9,718,433 

1,330,665 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity  1  £14,228,901 


Other  Securities .  10,980,110 

Notes  .  10,150,765 

Gold  aud  Silver  Coin .  680,721 


£36,040,527 


£36,040,527 


■  Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  11 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  0} 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  . .  14  0  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Nov.  15. 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R.New  36  to 40 

Rye . 

s.  s. 

.  25  to  26 

s  s. 

Maple . 30  to  32 

Oats,  Feed  . 

s.  s. 

17  to  18 

Fine  .... 

..  40  —  44 

Barley . 

.  20  —  22 

White  . . 

.  25  —  27 

Fine  . 

.  18  —  19 

Old  .... 

Malting . 

.  25  —  27 

Boilers  . 

.  29  —  31 

Poland  . . 

.  19  —  20 

White  . . 

..  40  —  42 

Malt,  Ord.  . 

.  48  —  50 

Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  28 

Fine  . 

.  20  —  21 

Fine  .... 

Fine . 

.  50  —  52 

Old . 

Potato  . . . 

.  22  —  23 

Super.  New.  46  —  50 

Peas,  Hog. . . 

.  28  —  30 

Indian  Corn.  28  —  30 

Fine  . 

.  23  —  24 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  40s.  7 d.  I  Rye  .  25s.  8 ok 

Barley _  24  2  I  Beaus  . 29  3 

Oats .  16  10  j  Peas  . 30  0 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 
For  the  Week  ending  Nov.  9. 


Wheat  .. 

..  40s. 

5  ok 

1  Rye . 

...  26s. 

7, 

Barley  . . 

...24 

4 

Beans  . . . 

...29 

0 

Oats  . . . . 

...  17 

0 

|  Peas  .... 

...  29 

11 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6 d.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14s.  0 d.  per  doz. 
Carlow,  3k  18s.  to  4k  2s.  per  ewt. 


Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  40s.  to  45 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0<2.  to  os.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS*  MEAT. 


Newgate  and 

Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.* 

Head  of  Cattle  at 

s.  d. 

s. 

ok  s. 

d.  s.  d. 

s.  ok  s.  ok 

Smithfield. 

Beef  . . 

2  4  to 

2 

8  to  3 

2  .  2  6  to  3  8  to  4  0 

Friday. 

Mondar 

2  4  — 

0 

8  —  3 

4  .  3  G  - 

-  3  10  —  4  4 

...  3,744 

Veal  .. 

2  8  — 

3 

4  —  4 

0  .  2  6 

-3  6  —  4  0 

Sheep  .  4,700  .. 

. . .  25,540 

2  10  — 

3 

6  —  3 

10  ....  3  4  - 

—  3  8  —  4  2 

149 

Lamb. . 

0  0  — 

0 

0  —  0 

0  .  0  0 

-  0  0  —  0  0 

Pigs  ...  480  . . 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 

HOPS. 

WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets  . . . 

. ..  72s.  to  90s. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

12 d.  to  13. Jr 

Choice  ditto . 

...  90  —  147 

Wether  and  Ewe . 

11  —  12.1 

Sussex  ditto . 

. ..  65  —  75 

Leicester  Hogget  and  W  ether. . . . 

12  —  o 

HAY  AND  STRAW.  (For  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland. 

Smithfield.  Whitechapel,. 

Hay,  Good . 

70s.  to  76s . 

63s.  to  70 

50  —  65  .... 

-58  . 

0  —  0 

New  . . . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. 


0  —  0 
78  —  84 
24  —  28 


—  0 
—  84 


0  —  0 
68  —  77 
18  -  22 


OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  6 

Refined  .  1  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12  6 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  Gd. 

Moulds  (6 d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Orf. 

Coals,  Hetton . . .  15  9 

Tees  . . . , 15  9 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohca,  fine. . .  per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0s  3<f. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  70s.  to  100s. 

Good  Ordinary .  57  —  GOs.  0<k 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28s.  5 }<k 
West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  to  15s.  Gd, 


1102 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


■EXHIBITION  of  MODERN  BRITISH 

ART. — This  Exhibition  "WILL  OPEN  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Old 'Water-Colour  Society,  5,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Monday 
Morning  next,  the  18th  insk— -SAMUEL  STEPNEY,  Si 

TNDIA  OVEKLAND  MAIL  DIOKAMX 

A  —GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street, 
Waterloo  Place.— A  Gigantic  MOVING  DIORAMA,  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ROUTE  of  the  OVERLAND  MAIL  to  INDIA,  depict¬ 
ing  every  object  worthy  of  notice  on  this  highly  interesting 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  descriptive  detail,  and  appropriate  Music,  is  now 
OPEN  DAILY,  Mornings  at  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and 
in  the  Evening  at  Eight  o'Clock. — Admission,  Is.;  Stalls,  2s. 
6 d. ;  Reserved  Scats,  3s.  which  may  be  previously  engaged. 
Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Gallery. 

CT.  M  Aim  vs  HALL.  — MONTHLY 

O  CONCERTS  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  MUSIC, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  JOHN  HULLAH. — The  FIRST 
CONCERT  will  take  place  on  the  Evening  of  Wednesday  next, 
Noyembeu  20th,  when  will  be  performed  Beethoven’s  Grand 
Mass  in  C,  and  the  first  part  of  Handel’s  L’Allcgro  and  II  Pen- 
sieroso,  preceded  by  his  First  Grand  Concerto.  Principal 
Vocal  Performers — Miss  Birch,  Miss  Kearns,  (her  first  appear¬ 
ance,)  Mrs.  Noble,  Mr.  Loekey,  Mr.  Frank  Bodda.  The  Cho¬ 
rus  will  consist  of  the  Members  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  First  Upper 
School,  and  the  Orchestra  will  be  complete  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Principal  First  Violin,  Mr.  Blagrove  ;  Organist,  Mr. 
Hopkins  ;  Conductor,  Mr.  John  Hullah. 

Terms  to  Subscribers  for  the  series  of  Eight  Concerts — 

Single  Ticket  to  Reserved  Seats . £1  12  0 

Double  ditto  ditto  2  8  0 

Single  Ticket  to  Unreserved  Scats .  0  16  0 


Double 


1  4  0 


6  0 
9  0 

3  0 

4  6 


0 


ditto  ditto 
Terms  for  each  Concert — 

Single  Ticket  to  Reserved  Scats . 

Double  ditto  ditto  . 

Single  Ticket  to  Area . 

Double  ditto  ditto  . 

May  be  had  of  the  Musicsellers,  and  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall, 
Long  Acre.  The  doors  will  be  opened  at  halfjpast  7,  and  the 
performance  will  commence  at  8  o’clock. 

INHIBITION  OF  1851.  TENHEES 

Ali  FOR  SUPPLYING  REFRESHMENTS  IN  THE 
BUILDING. — The  Executive  Committee  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  hereby  give  notice,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  LET  the  privilege  of  Supplying 
Refreshments  in  the  Building.  Copies  of  the  terms  proposed 
will  be  ready  Nov.  18,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  1,  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  tenders  will  be  required  to  be 
delivered  on  Monday  the  9th  day  of  December  1850. 

(Signed)  M.  D.  WYATT,  Sec. 

A70E  POET  LYTTELTON,  CANTEE- 

X1  BURY  SETTLEMENT,  and  other  PORTS  in  NEW 
ZEALAND,  the  first-class  Passenger  Ship  TRAVANCORE, 
582  tons  register,  Chartered  and  Provisioned  by  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Association,  to  sail  on  the  25th  November.  Rates  of 
passage — Chief  Cabin,  (a  whole  cabin  between  decks,)  421. ; 
Fore  Cabin,  25/. ;  Steer  igc,  16/.  For  freight,  passage,  or  fur¬ 
ther  information,  apply  to  Filby  and  Co.  157,  Fenchurch 
Street;  J.  Stayner,  110,  Fenchurch  Street;  or  to  William 
Bowler,  Superintendent  of  Shipping  for  the  Canterbury  As¬ 
sociation,  16£,Billiter  Street. 

"J  ANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT. — 

The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists,  consisting  from 
time  to  time  of  persons  intending  to  settle  at  Canterbury  iu 
New  Zealand,  hereby  invite  strangers  desirous  of  obtaining 
for  themselves  or  others  information  about  the  Settlement,  to 
attend  CONVERSATIONAL  MEETINGS,  which  are  held 
every  Wednesday,  at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  No.  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  from  1  till  4  o’clock.  Seats  are  reserved  for  ladies. 
Some  Members  of  the  Council  attend  every  day  from  10  till  4, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  inquiries. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  CHARLES  SIMEON,  Chairman. 
Colonists’  Rooms,  9,  Adelplii  Terrace,  November  6th  1850. 

CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— 

For  One  Penny,  or  by  post  in  return  for  Two  Postage- 
stamps,  a  Tract  of  eight  pages,  BRIEF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Sources  from  which  full  Information  may  be 
derived.  Pul  dished  for  the  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists, 
by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  Price  One  Penny. 

Contents:  1.  The  Founders  of  the  Colony — 2.  Description 
of  the  Country — 3.  The  Plan  of  Colonization — 4.  Particulars 
about  the  Passage — 5.  Progress  to  November  1850 — 6.  List  of 
the  Purchasers  of  Land — 7.  Contents  of  the  Canterbury  Papers 
— 8.  The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists — 9.  The  Five  Classes 
for  which  the  Settlement  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Copies  of  the 
Tract  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Canterbury  Colonists,  No.  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

[OCIETY  LOR  THE  DISCHAEOE 

AND  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS  throughout  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Esta¬ 
blished  1772.  President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 

Vice-President — Lord  Kenyon. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Auditors — John  Pcpys,  Esq.  and  Capel  Cure,  Esq. 

At  a  meeting  of  Governors,  held  in  Craven  Street,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  6th  day  of  November  1850,  the  cases  of  16  Petition¬ 
ers  were  considered,  of  which  12  were  approved,  and  4  rejected. 

Since  the  meeting  held  on  the  2d  of  October,  13  debtors,  of 
whom  7  had  wives  and  16  children,  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  expense  of  whose 
liberation,  including  every  charge  connected  with  the  Society, 
was  265/.  17s.  9 d.  ;  and  the  following 

Benefactions  received  since  the  last  Report — 

Sir  R.  P.  Glyn,  Bart . A  £2  2  0 

Benefactions  are  received  by  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq. 
the  Treasurer,  No.  1,  Brick  Court,  Temple  ;  also  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Curries,  Drummonds,  Herries, 
Hoares,  Veres ;  and  by  the  Secretary,  No.  7,  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  where  the  books  may  be  seen  by  those  who  are  inclined 
to  support  the  Charity,  and  where  the  Society  meet  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month.  JOSEPH  LUNN,  Sec. 

REDEMPTION  OF  MORTGAGES 

A\j  AND  LOANS. — Persons  desirous  of  redeeming  their 
Mortgages  or  Loans  may  do  so  with  the  LAW  PROPERTY 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  for  an  annual  premium;  the  So¬ 
ciety  paying  off  such  Mortgage  and  Loan  should  the  Assurer  die 
before  it  is  redeemed  ;  so  as  to  secure  his  family  from  further 
charge.  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal  may  be  had 
at  the  Offices,  30,  Essex  Street,  Strand. — A.  BARRETT,  Sec. 

TNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 


S' 


\Y 


HTO  BOOKSELLERS  and  LIBRARIANS.  | 

A  —To  be  SOLD  CHEAP,  SIX  HUNDRED  VOLUMES  of 
NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  TRAVELS,  &c. ;  comprising  Works  I 
by  Bulwer,  Scott,  James,  Marryat,  Gore,  Blessington,  and  of 
the  most  popular  Authors.  The  above  are  New,  and  neatly  ' 
half-bound,  and  will  be  Sold  in  Lots  of  100  or  200  Volumes  to  j 
suit  purchasers.  Apply,  prepaid,  enclosing  2  stamps,  for  a  I 
List  anil  particulars  to  C.  Townsend,  Bookseller,  Wisbech, 
Lincolnshire 

YEW  BOOKS  SENT  FOR  PERUSAL,  ! 

A  BY  RAILROAD  AND  STEAM- VESSELS,  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Coast  and  Kingdom,  from  BULL’S  ENGLISH  I 
AND  FOREIGN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Holies  Street.  An 
unlimited  Supply  of  New  Books  is  furnished  at  this  Library, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  first  demand  has  subsided,  may  be  pur-  . 
chased  by  the  Subscribers,  if  desired,  at  Half  the  Published  ' 
Price.  Terms  Three,  Four,  Five,  and  Six  Guineas,  per  an-  I 
num,  according  to  the  number  of  volumes  required.  Particu¬ 
lars  of  “  Bull’s  New  Library  System"  sent  gratis  and  post 
free,  on  application  to  Mr.  Bull,  19,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  ' 
Square,  London. 

HTHE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the  ■ 

A  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering.  | 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To  I 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road.  | 

ATCHES  and  their  management. — T.  [ 

COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  have  published  a  Pamphlet  dc-  | 
scribing  the  constructions  of  the  various  Watches  in  use  at  the 
present  time,  and  explaining  the  advantages  of  each,  with  ‘ 
Lists  of  Prices.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  information  which  I 
should  lie  obtained  previous  to  the  purchase  of  an  article,  the  i 
principal  characteristics  of  which  should  be  accuracy  and  i 
durability.  It  also  contains  remarks  on  the  proper  manage-  . 
ment  of  a  watch  by  the  wearer.  It  may  be  had  gratis,  on  ap¬ 
plication  personally  or  by  post. — T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  47,  I 
C'ornhill,  Loudon,  seven  doors  from  Gracechurch  Street. 

[AMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA.  I 

fJ  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance,  . 
•contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage,  I 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity.  I 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become  | 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me-  , 
chanieal  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so  | 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent  1 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist,  ' 
112,  Great  llussell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus  1 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the  1 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the  i 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for-  : 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

APPETITE  AXD  DIGESTION  IM- 

jA  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER-  I 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks,  I 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup,  . 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  ancl  invigorating  proper,  ' 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The  1 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe-  j 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins  i 
fi,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester  ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ;  | 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To  I 
guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 


I 


FAMILIAR 


U1 


RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin.  The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March 
1834  to  the  31st  December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added  Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

•payable 

Assured, 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

600 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

645  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— — 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 

and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 


ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL. 

C  RE  AT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK  | 

VX  for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting  | 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  everything  connected  i 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH.  AND  GERMAN  ;  also  How  | 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions  ' 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  &c.  ;  j 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub-  I 
lished  by  Ross  and  Son3,  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair  cut-  | 
ters,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British  j 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-cases,  I 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna-  , 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  6</.  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage-stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

T7 VERYTHIN G  BOB  THE  TOILET 

±J  AT  MECHI'S  MANUFACTORY,  4,  LEADENHALL 
STREET.  Superior  Hair,  Nail,  Tooth,  Shaving,  and  Flesh 
Brushes,  Clothes  and  Hat  Brushes,  Combs,  Washing  and  Shav¬ 
ing  Soaps.  Various  Nail  and  Corn  Instruments,  Razors,  Ra¬ 
zor  Strops  and  Paste,  and  Shaving  Powder,  Ladies’  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  Dressing  Cases,  with  or  without  fittings,  iu  Russia 
Leather,  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  Japan- ware.  Ladies’ 
Companions  and  Pocket  Books  elegantly  fitted,  also  Knitting 
Boxes,  Envelope  Cases,  Card  Cases,  Note  and  Cake  Baskets, 
beautiful  Inkstands,  and  an  infinity  of  recherche  articles  not 
to  be  equalled. 

A?  LEG  ANT  TOILET  REQUISITES.— 

XJ  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  and  univer¬ 
sally  appreciated  for  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  Tress¬ 
es  ;  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in 
improving  and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  inclement  weather  ;  and  ROWLAND’S  ODON- 
TO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and 
preservative  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  The  patronage 
of  Royalty  throughout  Europe,  and  the  numerous  Testimoni¬ 
als  constantly  received  of  their  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and 
I  surest  proof  of  their  merits.  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations. 
The  only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name  of  “  Rowlands’  ’’ 
preceding  that  of  the  Article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label.  Sold 
by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

]\|ETCAiFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

ItX  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  whieh  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

TNDIGESTION  AND  COMPLAINTS  OF 

A  the  STOMACH  CURED  BY  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— 
The  symptoms  arising  from  dyspepsia  and  disordered 
stomachs*  are  spasms,  flatulent  and  acid  eructations, languor, 
want  of  appetite,  distension  of  the  stomach,  flushed  coun¬ 
tenance,  ami  sense  of  oppression,  and  sinking  after  meals; 
dejection  of  spirits,  defective  proper  circulation  of  the  blood, 
also  frequent  pains  in  the  head  and  breast.  To  remove  these 
sensations  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  few  doses  of  Hollo¬ 
way’s  Pills.  This  inestimable  medicine  will  speedily  palliate 
the  most  urgent  symptoms,  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Sold  by  .ill  Drug¬ 
gists,  and  ut  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand, 
London. 


A  BOOK, 

A  NEEDLE, 

A  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS. 


THINGS. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

OLIVE;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Ogilvies.” 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

Just  published,  Illustrated  with  a  beautiful  View  of 
Bombay,  post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

SKETCHES  OE  INDIA. 

O  By  H.  Moses,  Esq.  M.D. 

London  :  Simfkin,  and  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

On  23d  November  will  be  published, 

A  MEMOIR  OE  JOHN  PHILPOT 

_Z  A  CURRAN  ;  with  Sketches  of  bis  Contemporaries. 
By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  octavo,  with  a 
Portrait — W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

Now  eady,  price  Is.— BY  AUTHORITY. 

'THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

X  WESTMINSTER  ancl  the  NEW  HIERARCHY. 
By  George  Bowyer,  Esq.  D.C.L.  Barrister-at-law:, 
Author  of  “  Commentaries  on  the  Constitutional  Law 
of  England,”  &c.— James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

AT OW  OPEN— THE  GREAT  EXHIBD 

1\  TION  OF  THE  IDLENESS  OF  AI.L  NATIONS,, 
for  1851,  and  may  be  carried  away  for  Is.  plain,  or  2s. 
coloured,  from  G.  Mann,  39,  Cornhill,  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Stationers  in  the  kingdom. — London,  Print¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  Dean  and  Son,  35,  Tlireadneedle  Street. 

COMPLETION  OF  DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 
This  day  is  published,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Forty  Illustrations, by  H.  K.  Browne,  price  21s.  cloth, 
or  24s.  6 d.  half-bound  Morocco, 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF 

A  DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.— Now  ready, 
in  4to.  beautifully  b<  und,  21s. ;  coloured  Plates,  42s. 

THE  COURT  ALBUM,  for  1851: 

A  a  Scries  of  Fourteen  Portraits  of  Noble  and  Aris¬ 
tocratic  Ladies,  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
from  Drawings  by  John  Hatter;  with  Biographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

HEATH’S  KEEPSAKE. 

Now  ready,  elegantly  bound,  21s. — THE 

KEEPSAKE,  for  1851.  Edited  by 

Miss  Power,  (Lady  Blessington’s  Niece.)  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  W  ,M.  Thackeray,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  other  popular  writers ;  and  Twelve  En¬ 
gravings  by  the  first  artists.— David  Bogue,  Fleet  St. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  price  9s. 

DR.  BURNETT’S  NEW  WORK, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SPIRITS  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO  MATTER  ;  showing  the  real  existence  of 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  entity,  which  unite  to  form 
the  different  bodies  that  compose  the  Universe,  organic 
and  inorganic,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  light,  elec¬ 
tricity,  motion,  life,  and  mind,  are  reconciled  and  ex¬ 
plained. — London:  Samuel  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  in  4  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  21.  2s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  PEERAGE; 

A  or  Curiosities  of  Family  History.  By  George 
Lillie  Craik,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 

“  Great  industry  and  minute  research  are  apparent 
in  almost  every  page.  Mr.  Craik  happily  unites  ex¬ 
cellence  of  style  with  patient  erudition.” — Morning 
Chronicle. 

“  A  book  of  strange  facts.” — Atlas. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MR.  AINSWORTH’S 
WORKS. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  boards,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth, 

U  R  I  0  L. 

Also,  now  ready, 


A 


TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
MISER'S  DAUGHTER 
ROOK  WOOD. 

ST.  JAMES’S. 

Lately  published 


CRICHTON. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
JACK  SHEPPARD. 

OLD  ST.  PAUL’S, 
in  a  double  vol.  price  Is.  lid.  boards, 
or  2s.  cloth, 

GUY  FAWKES ;  OR  THE  GUNPOWDER 
TREASON. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen. 


“  riARi 

\J  byt 


Now  ready,  Part  2,  8vo.  completing  the  work,  price  7s. 
The  two  parts  in  one  volume,  cloth  boards,  15s. 

T)  LICHEN  BACH’S  RESEARCHES  on 

JL\  the  DYNAMICS  of  MAGNETISM,  EI.ECTRI- 
CITY,  and  HEAT.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Copious 
Notes,  by  John  Ashburner,  M.D. 

GRAHAM’S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
Part  4,  completing  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  3s.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  1/.  Is. 

H.  Bailliere,  Publisher,  219,  Regent  Street ;  and 
169,  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

DR.  CUMMING’S  LECTURE.  1 

AUTHENTIC  EDITION. 

Revised  and  corrected,  with  all  the  References 
verified  by  the  Author,  price  6 d. 

ARDINAL  WISEMAN  *  ;  a  Lecture 

the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.  delivered  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on  November  7th. 

Published  for  the  British  Reformation  Society,  by 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 
Thirteenth  Thousand,  price  Is. 
SALVATION.  Dr.  Cumming’s  Sermon  before  the 
Queen  at  Balmoral. 

CHEAP  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
On  Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  will  be  published, 

17  YEMENIS  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGKA- 

Jj  PHY,  with  OUTLINES  of  GEOLOGY,  MA¬ 
THEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  and  ASTRONOMY, 
and  QUESTIONS  for  EXAMINATION.  By  Hugo 
Reid,  Author  of  “  The  Elements  of  Astronomy,”  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  large  Coloured 
Physical  Chart  of  the  Globe  by  W.  and  A.  K.  John¬ 
ston.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  all  Geographies. 
Containing  144  closely-printed  pages,  only  Is.  cloth. 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  London  :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 


November  16,  1850.] 
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fffjc  Uvittef)  Almanac  for  1851. 


Price,  sewed,  ONE  SHILLING. 


Cfjc  Companion  to  tfje  Diitief)  fllmanac  for  1851. 


Price,  sewed,  HALF-A-CROWN. 


djc  liritiof)  JKmanac  anti  Companion  for  1851 

Bound  together  in  neat  cloth,  uniform  with  the  preceding  Years,  price  Four  Shillings. 

Contents  of  the  “  COMPANION.” 


PART  I. 

ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. 

RAILWAYS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

OCEAN  STEAMERS  AND  FOREIGN  MAILS. 
PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THE  FUNDS. 


PART  II. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  ACTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

CHRONICLE  OF  SESSION. 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

PUBLIC  PETITIONS. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  NEW  STAMP-DUTIES. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  ;  with  Wood-cut  Illustrations  of  New 
CHRONICLE  OF  OCCURRENCES.  [Buildings. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANALYSIS.— NECROLOGY  OF  1850. 


THE  UNIONS’  AND  PAPJSH  OFFICERS’  SHEET  ALMANAC  for  1851. 

Price,  Plain,  Is.  6d. ;  Varnished,  2s.  3d. ;  in  Frame  and  Varnished,  7s. 

Will  be  Published  on  Thursday,  November  21. 


And,  early  in  December,  price  4s.  cloth ;  or  4s.  6(7.  roan  tuck, 

THE  UNIONS’  AND  PAPJSH  OFFICERS’  POCKET  ALMANAC  AND  GUIDE  for  1851. 

GREATLY  EXTENDED, 

London :  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  4(7. ;  or  by  post,  6c 7. 

riHJIIST  UPON  THE  WATERS.  A 

\J  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Chad’s,  Birmingham,  on 
occasion  of  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in 
this  Country,  by  John  IIenry  Newman,  D.D.  Priest 
of  the  Oratory  of  8t.  Philip  Neri. 

London:  Burns  and  Lambert,  17,  Portman  Street, 
Portman  Square;  Maher,  Birmingham. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POEMS. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL 

f  T  WORKS.  Iu  seven  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price 
35s.  cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  six 
pocket  volumes,  price  21s.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one 
volume,  medium  8vo.  price  20s.  cloth,  or  36s.  elegantly 
bound  in  Morocco. 

WORDSWORTH’S  PRELUDE ;  or  Growth  of  a 
Poet’s  Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  In  one 
volume,  demy  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth. 

SELECT  PIECES  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WIL¬ 
LIAM  WORDSWORTH.  In  one  volume,  Illustrated 
by  Wood-cuts,  price  6s.  6c7.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS.  Sixth  Edition. 

Price  9s.  cloth. 

TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS  :  A  MEDLEY.  Third 
Edition.  Price  5s.  cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S  POEMS. 

C  CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

\J  A  New  Edition.  In  one  volume,  Illustrated  by 
20  Vignettes  from  Designs  by  Turner,  and  37  Wood- 
cuts  Horn  Designs  by  Harvey.  Price  20s.  cloth,  or  34s. 
elegantly  bound  in  Morocco. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  one 
pocket  volume,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts, 
price  8s.  cloth,  or  16s.  6r7.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco. 

SHELLEY’S  WORKS. 

QHELLEY’S  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  AND 

O  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley.  In  one  volume,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette,  price  15s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley.  In  three  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.  price  15s. 

cloth.  - 

ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

I)  OGEES’S  POEMS.  In  one  volume, 

\)  Illustrated  by  72  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Tur¬ 
ner  and  Stothard,  price  16s.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly 
bound  in  Morocco. 

ROGERS’S  ITALY.  In  one  volume,  Illustrated  by 
56  Vignettes,  from  Designs  by  Turner  and  Seothard, 
price  16s.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco. 

ROGERS’S  POEMS  ;  and  ITALY.  In  two  pocket 
volumes,  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts,  price  10s. 
cloth,  or  28s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco, 

HOOD’S  WORKS. 

HOOD’S  POEMS.  Third  Edition. 

In  two  volumes,  price  12s.  cloth. 

HOOD’S  POEMS  OF  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 
Second  Edition.  Price  Gs.  cloth. 

FOOD’S  OWN;  OR  LAUGHTER  FROM  YEAR 
TO  TEAR.  A  New  Edition.  In  one  volume  8vo,  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  350  Wood-cuts,  price  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 
Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 


In  12mo.  price  2s.  0t/. ;  or  free  by  post,  3s. 

Discourse  on  the  method  of 

RIGHTLY  CONDUCTING  the  REASON  and 
SEEKING  TRUTH  in  the  SCIENCES.  By  Descar¬ 
tes.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion. — Sutherland  and  Knox,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

A  LIBRARY  EDITION,  handsomely 

XJL  printed  on  superfine  paper,  in  Demy  8vo.  to  range 
with  the  Standard  Editions  of  the  English  Historians, 
in  14  vols. ;  including  a  Copious  Index,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  Portraits.  Price  107.  10$. 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION,  in  20  vols.  Crown 
8 vo.  with  a  Copious  Index,  in  cloth,  price  67. 

nr. 

ATLAS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Author  of  the  “  Phy¬ 
sical  Atlas,”  and  of  the  “National  Atlas.”  A  New 
Edition. 

In  Crown  Quarto,  uniform  with  the  )  £  s.  d. 

Seventh  Edition  of  Alison’s  History,  >  2  12  6 

bound  in  cloth, . . .  ) 

In  Demy  Quarto,  to  range  with  the  “  Li¬ 
brary  Edition”  and  Early  Editions  of 
Alison’s  History  in  Demy  8vo.  bound  (  3  3  0 

in  cloth, . "... . 

IV. 

EPITOME  OF  ALISON’S  EUROPE.  For  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Ini  vol.  The  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd.  bound  in  cloth. 

ESSAYS,  POLITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.  In 
3  vols.  Demy  8vo.  uniform  with  the  “  Library  Edition” 
of  “  Alison’s  Europe.”  Price  27.  os. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

JOHNSTON’S  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

rrHE  PHYSICAL' ATLAS.  A  Series 

JL  of  Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Natural  Phenomena.  By  Alexander 
Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  Geogra¬ 
pher  at  Edinburgh  to  her  Majesty.  In  Imperial  Folio, 
lia  f-bound  Russia  or  Morocco,  price  107.  10$. 

“  That  admirable  and  beautiful  publication.” — Go¬ 
vernment  Geological  Survey. 

“  You  have  rendered  a  most  essential  service  to  the 
dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  cosmography.” — The 
Baron  Von  Humboldt. 

“  We  know  of  no  work  of  which  the  methods  are  so 
well  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  come  igno¬ 
rantly  to  the  subject.” — Quarterly  Review. 

“  Embodies  tlis  materials  of  many  volumes,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  long  years  of  research;  ami  exhibits  the  most 
valuable  thoughts  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
age  pictured  visibly  to  the  eye.” — Edinburgh  Review . 

II. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

Reduced  from  the  Imperial  Folio. 

For  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Families. 

By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S. 

This  edition  contains  25  Maps,  including;  a  Palaeonto¬ 
logical  and  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands, 
with  Descriptive  Letterpress,  and  a  very  Copious  Index. 
In  Imperial  Quarto,  handsomely  bound,  half-Morocco, 
price  27.  12$.  6c?. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 


Just  received, 

THE  bibliotheca  sacra  and 

X  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  No.  28,  October, 
1850.  Price  6$.  Contents  : 

1.  On  the  Idea  of  an  Infinite  Series  as  applicable 
to  Natural  Theology. 

2.  The  Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional 
Schools. 

3.  Criticism  on  Gesenius’s  Doctrine  of  the  Accents 
and  Makkeph. 

4.  A  Comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Verbs. 

5.  Of  the  Moral  Attributes  of  the  Divine  Being. 

C.  Doctrines  respecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 

7.  The  Syriac  Words  for  Baptism. 

8.  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Paul  as  related 
by  Luke. 

9.  Life  and  Character  of  De  Wette. 

10.  Extracts,  &c. 

London :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  pub- 

X  lished  this  day,  price  4 d.  contains  the  Second  of  a 
Series  of  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  in  connexion  with 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  INDUSTRY.  The 
series,  which  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  1851, 
will  comprise  a  complete  History  of  the  Exhibition,  an 
Account  of  the  various  Productions  exhibited,  and  ofthe 
Processes  used  in  their  Manufacture,  full  Reports  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  best  in¬ 
formation  on  every  subject  connected  with  this  great 
national  undertaking.  A  single  Number  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  receipt  of  Five  Postage-stamps. 

Office,  No.  3,  Tavistock  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

THE  LEEDS  TIMES,  price  4| d.  or 

X  5$.  per  quarter,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
Commercial  and  Family  Papers  extant ;  also  one  of  the 
most  extensively-circulated  Yorkshire  Journals,  ave¬ 
raging  5000  copies  or  20,000  readers  weekly.  Pub¬ 
lished  every  Saturday  morning,  at  the  office,  Upton’s 
Yard,  49.^,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Announcements  intended  for  general  publicity  if  not 
inserted  in  the  columns  of  “  The  Leeds  Times”  fail  to 
come  before  a  great  portion  of  the  community. 

A  specimen  copy  forwarded  to  any  part  on  receipt  of 
five  stamps.  _ 

THE  NEW  NOVELS” 

Just  ready,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

I  OVE  AND  AMBITION. 

Xj  By  the  Author  of  “  Rockingham.” 

A  New  Edition  of  which  may  now  be  had  in  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Rockingham’  is  a  book  that  will  become  a  standard 
wrork,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  ‘  Rock¬ 
ingham  Novels’  will  take  their  place  oil  the  bookshelf 
by  the  side  of  the  Waverley  series.” — Sun. 

“  *  Rockingham’  is  a  book  which  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  must  have  been  written  by  a  person  constantly 
mingling  in  the  highest  English  society.  The  work 
abounds  in  interest,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name 
another  recent  novel  that  shows  anything  like  the  same 
power  of  painting  strong  passion.” — Quarterly  Review. 
Also,  now  ready, 

AT  A  T  H  A  L  I  E. 

L 1  By  Julia  Cavanagh, 

Author  of  “  Woman  in  France,”  &c.  3  vols. 
hi. 

LETTICE  ARNOLD. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Emilia  Wyndham,”  &c. 

2  vols. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great 
Marlborough  Street. 
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4to. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


The  final  developments  of  last  week’s  foreign  news  prepared  us 
for  the  lull  which  has  fallen  upon  European  politics. 

At  home,  the  rumours  of  international  war  having  faded  away, 
the  chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  “  little  war  ”  of  polemics 
which  the  Pope’s  bull  has  raised  among  us.  Cardinal  "Wiseman 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  fray,  and  at  present  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  Protestant  assault.  He  addresses  through  the  press  “  An  Ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Reason  and  Good  Feeling  of  the  English  People  ” ;  and 
if  one  does  not  feel  that  he  exhibits  the  missionary  unction  and  a 
converting  meekness  of  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  his  contro¬ 
versial  power.  "Whether  confuting  the  Premier  on  grounds  of  po¬ 
litical  precedent,  meeting  ecclesiastical  opponents  with  appeals  to 
principles  of  spiritual  freedom,  rebuking  a  partisan  judge,  or 
throwing  sarcasm  at  the  “  indiifusive  wealth  ”  of  a  sacred  esta¬ 
blishment  which  has  become  literally  hedged  from  the  world  by 
barriers  of  social  depravity,  he  equally  shows  his  mastery  of  dia¬ 
lectical  resource.  He  proves  himself  a  skilful  wielder  of  the 
most  effective  and  “  slashing  ”  reviewer’s  style :  in  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  ability  he  will  perhaps  not  care  to  miss  any 
acknowledgment  that  he  has  contributed  extremely  little  to  settle 
the  polemic  which  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  Church  have  unwisely 
stirred. 

The  dignitaries  of  our  own  Church  continue  to  issue  their  decla¬ 
rations  and  hortatives :  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  characteristic 
aim  of  a  political  smack  at  the  peccant  Ministry,  and  with  a  less 
expected  deprecation  of  the  too  near  approach  of  Tractarian  sen¬ 
timentalities  to  Romish  superstitions ;  the  Bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Winchester,  in  a  fair  spirit  of  mild  alarm ;  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester,  with  clearer  expression  of  views  on  restrictive  enactments 
than  had  hitherto"  appeared  from  his  side.  The  inferior  clergy 
are  active,  in  their  pulpits,  in  the  press,  and  at  public  meetings. 
Almost  every  great  town  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  districts 
has  “  pronounced  ”  ;  some,  as  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  not 
without  challenge  from  the  large  admixture  of  the  Romish  ele¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  protest  made  is 
not  intolerant — it  takes  the  tone  of  affronted  nationality,  more 
than  of  theological  bitterness.  The  language  is  frequently  strong, 
but  the  desire  to  persecute  is  everywhere  deprecated,  and  one  is 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  national  feeling  will  not  rise  to  the 
pitch  of  any  shameful  legislative  enactment. 


Abroad,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the  beginning,  the  painful  uneasiness 
of  the  previous  fortnight  has  abated.  The  prospect  of  war  in  Germa¬ 
ny  is  now  deemed,  by  the  watchers  of  signs,  almost  remote.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  are  now  as  busy  as  military  movements  were  lately 
threatening ;  mystification  has  succeeded  to  alarm.  Not  that  great 
armies  in  close  proximity  can  ever  bode  peace,  hut  that  the 
governments  seem  likely  to  get  their  ends  with  less  threatening  of 
actual  blows.  It  is  possible  that  the  Prussian  Cabinet  has  gained 
all  that  it  looked  to  gain  by  its  measure  of  calling  out  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  so,  the  objects  compassed 
will  appear  revoltingly  trivial  to  the  people  who  secured  them  by 
such  great  sacrifices.  The  formal  acknowledgment  by  Austria  of 
the  right  of  Prussia  to  form  the  Erfurt  Sonderbund,  promises, 
while  a  score  of  German  states  still  join  Austria  in  support¬ 
ing  an  opposition  Bund,  far  less  substantial  hope  of  nation¬ 
al  unity  fur  Germany,  than  of  added  landed  inheritance  for 
the  Hohenzollern  family.  Again,  if  Austria  has  conceded  that 
Prussia  needs  not  acknowledge  the  Frankfort  League  as  the 
still  existing  Confederation — no  doubt,  an  important  point  of  inter¬ 
national  right — yet  Prussia  has  yielded  the  infinitely  more  im¬ 
portant  point  of  international  wrong,  that  Hesse-Cassel  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Austria’s  League  by  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  Elector — that 
scandal  to  European  monarchy — despite  of  the  protest  of  the 


Hessian  people  constitutionally  expressed  by  their  representative 
Parliament.  Both  concessions,  indeed,  strikingly  illustrate  how 
little  the  peoples  have  been  at  all  regarded  by  the  ruling  families 
who  have  so  nearly  set  them  cutting  each  other’s  throats  through¬ 
out  the  common  fatherland.  The  resentments  of  the  disappointed 
Prussian  people — the  sense  of  insult  which  they  may  be  supposed 
to  feel  at  having  been  torn  from  their  homes  by  thousands  for  an 
unreal  show  of  resolution — remain  in  the  background.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  Parliament  meets  this  week,  Avith  threats  of  a  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Government :  the  “  reckoning  ”  for  the  mere  money  cost 
of  calling  out  the  military  of  the  state  will  be  a  difficult  one  to 
“  settle  ”  with  this  Opposition. 

France  preserves  her  attitude  of  guarded  neutrality;  simply 
adding  some  thousands  to  the  army  on  her  Rhine  frontier. 

The  wars  narrowly  escaped  in  Europe  call  to  mind  the  actual 
“  state  of  war,”  or  something  very  like  it,  in  the  far  East — the 
remote  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  “  Chinese 
wall  ”  ;  but  the  scraps  of  news  which  come  over  the  Imperial  ram¬ 
parts  to  the  outer  barbarians  do  seem  to  indicate  movements 
against  the  authorities,  and  perhaps  the  reigning  poAver,  that  if  not 
politically  significant,  are  socially  interesting,  simply  from  their 
vastness.  Banditti  fifty  thousand  strong  woiild  be  a  “  revolution¬ 
ary  horde  ”  in  Europe. 

Our  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  afforded  such  topics 
prospective  for  congratulation  to  the  Ministers  in  the  Constitution 
debates  of  last  session,  seems  not  unlikely  to  supply  the  ugliest 
constitution-dispute  that  the  Colonies  have  yet  Avaged  Avith  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  charter  giA'cn  to  the  Cape  colonists  was 
heralded  as  a  most  liberal  concession,  vouchsafed  proprio  motu 
from  the  Colonial  Minister ;  it  was  at  once  perfectly  simple  and 
perfectly  popular ;  and  it  would  settle  the  Cape  question  for  ever. 
It  turns  out  to  he  neither  simple  nor  final :  the  letters-patent  were 
clogged  AAuth  a  restriction  that  has  reopened  the  most  vexed  con- 
troA'ersies  on  local  government.  The  organization  of  the  future 
Legislative  Council  and  Assembly  has  been  given  to  a  body  in 
which  the  official  element  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  :  the 
popular  members,  disgusted  at  the  overruling  of  their  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  a  popular  basis  of  representation,  haA^e  resigned  their  places, 
and  are  calling  on  the  colonists  to  renew  the  struggle  for  “  wrest¬ 
ing  perfect  liberty  from  the  Colonial  Office.” 

From  the  West  Indian  Colonies  the  cry  is  one  of  affliction  under 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Jamaica  is  scourged  by  cholera 
of  the  most  malignant  form  ;  the  deaths  amounting  already,  in  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  island,  to  some  hundreds  a  day.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  had  met,  hut  in  no  temper  for  political  discussion :  it  had 
passed  some  sanatory  measures,  and  prudently  separated — each 
representative  to  render  aid  in  personally  struggling  against  the 
epidemic  causes  of  disease. 


The  United  States  sends  us  scarce  a  word  of  interesting  commu¬ 
nication.  The  city  of  New  York  had  made  a  great  demonstration 
in  public  meeting  on  the  side  of  “  law  and  order,” — that  is,  in 
support  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Rill,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  fair 
bargain  Avith  the  South,  which  now  made  must  he  fairly  kept  in 
its  completeness.  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  had  hacked  these  views 
with  an  uncompromising  letter ;  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  agitation  was  subsiding,  and  will  do  no  more  than 
take  its  share  in  controlling  future  election  contests. 


The  visit  of  Mr.  Dudley  Field  to  England,  and  his  interesting- 
statements  to  the  members  of  our  Luav  Amendment  Society  this 
week,  are  real  events  in  the  progress  of  laAV  reform  in  this  country. 
The  injustice  which  the  English  people  submit  to  in  the  revered 
name  of  Law,  and  in  the  sacred  but  in  their  case  profaned  name 
of  Equity,  is  more  enormous  than  the  future  historian  will  he  able 
remotely  to  conceive.  The  keystone  of  the  barbarous  Gothic  por¬ 
tal  to  Justice  in  oau-  common-law  procedure  was  struck  out  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  logical  forms  of  legal  contest  were 
reduced  to  their  now  moderate  number ;  other  heaAry  blows  have 
further  undermined  the  ruin,  and  almost  cleared  away  whatever 
was  feudal  in  that  portion  of  the  edifice ;  and  then  came  the 
raising  of  the  new  and  noble  portal  of  the  County  Courts.  Still, 
in  all  but  the  most  trivial  litigatiou  the  delay  and  expense  are  such 
that  justice  can  only  be  had  at  a  percentage  utterly  disgraceful  to 
a  nation  either  honest  or  merely  clearheaded  and  commercial. 
Wo  still  preserve  a  diversity  of  tribunals,  to  administer  laws 
that  ought  not  to  be  inharmonious ;  and  we  are  prevented 
from  making  the  laws  harmonious  by  the  difficulties  of  find¬ 
ing  tribunals  able  to  rule  the  concord  and  administer  the  whole 
field  of  law  as  a  single  empire.  In  this  case,  as  in  a  multitude 
of  others,  our  young  relations  across  the  Atlantic  have  done  that 
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THE  SPECTATOR,  [Saturday, 


wliieli  we  only  longed  to  do.  In  this  rivalry  of  nations,  so  far 
above  all  other  rivalries,  they  have  pushed  development  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  they  received  from  forefathers  common  to  us 
both,  to  a  more  rapid  perfection  than  we.  Mr.  Dudley  Field  is  one 
of  three  men  who  framed  a  constitutional  law  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  under  which  the  courts  of  legal  and  equitable  juris¬ 
diction  have  been  successfully  merged  ;  the  enactment  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  practical  working ;  and  the  spectacle  of  “  Equity  swal¬ 
lowing  up  Law  ”  has  been  so  edifying  to  the  citizens  of  his  State, 
that  three  other  States  of  the  Union  have  resolved  to  enact,  and 
four  further  States  have  appointed  conferences  to  deliberate  upon, 
a  similar  procedure.  It  is  impossible — however  narrow-minded 
lawyers  may  object — that  what  Americans  find  practicable  and 
beneficial  sliould  be  either  impracticable  or  disadvantageous  to 
Englishmen. 

(Kilt  Cnurt. 

The  Queen  enjoys  good  health  at  Windsor;  and  is  reported,  we  cannot 
say  how  truly,  to  be  less  alarmed  than  indignant  at  the  Italian  in¬ 
vasion  of  her  realm,  which  has  so  discomposed  her  loyal  lieges.  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe- W eimar  has  become  her  guest ;  and  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Granville  have  had  the  honour  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

Prince  Albert  has  journeyed  to  London  on  business,  and  has  hunted 
and  shot  in  the  country  with  due  enjoyment. 

The  Queen’s  eldest  child,  the  Princess  Royal,  passed  her  tenth  birthday 
on  Thursday  the  21st ;  and  the  event  was  pleasantly  marked  by  serenad- 
ings  under  the  window  of  the  fair  Princess,  from  the  military  band. 


(Kljf  BRtrnpnlk 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  assembled  in  special  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  manifest  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  defiance  to  the  Pope. 
Mr.  J.  Wood  moved  the  address  to  her  Majesty,  in  a  “  sound”  but  tole¬ 
rant  Protestant  speech  ;  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Blake.  Mr.  Carr,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  then  heard  in  opposition  to  the  address,  as  promo¬ 
tive  of  a  deplorable  excitement  threatening  to  separate  man  from  man. 
Mr.  Carr  spoke  with  courage,  and  was  heard  with  patience.  Mr.  Dakin 
and  Mr.  D.  W.  Wire  denounced  the  Tractarians,  from  the  Dissenting  point 
of  view.  Alderman  Lawrence,  Alderman  Sidney,  and  others,  supported 
the  address  ;  and  it  was  carried  with  the  single  dissent  of  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  Alderman  Sidney,  M.P.,  with  several  clergy¬ 
men  and  citizens  from  central  wards  in  the  City,  waited  on  Sir  George 
Grey,  at  the  Home  Office,  on  Wednesday,  and  presented  petitions  to  the 
Queen  from  meetings  and  official  bodies.  Sir  George  Grey  stated  that  ho 
would  take  charge  of  them  all.  He  desired  to  say,  that  “  in  consequence 
of  hearing  that  Mr.  Masterman  was  to  accompany  the  deputation,  he  had 
made  an  exception  in  the  present  case  from  the  general  rule  which  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  observe.  There  were  so  many  addresses  from  different 
parishes,  that  to  receive  them  by  deputations  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
time ;  and  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  that  mode  of  presentation. 
He  wished  that  this  exception  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.” 

Very  interesting  information  on  the  difficult  problem  of  reforming  our 
system  of  legal  procedure  was  given  by  a  distinguished  foreign  lawyer  to 
the  Law  Amendment  Society,  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  who  prepared  the  amended  code  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  abolishing  the  distinction  in  procedure  between 
law  and  equity,  being  in  this  country  for  a  brief  visit,  he  was  invited  by 
leading  members  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society  to  give  some  account  of 
the  great  changes  effected.  lie  obligingly  complied,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  summoned  specially  to  hear  him.  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Q.C.,  pre¬ 
sided;  and  introduced  Mr.  Field,  with  brief  explanations. 

It  was  known  that  there  was  a  provision  inserted  in  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  American  States,  by  which  it  was  put  to  the  people  at  large  at 
certain  specified  periods,  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  revision  of 
their  constitution.  Such  a  question  had  been  put  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  New  York  about  five  years  ago  ;  when  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  a  convention  was  elected  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  questions 
So  carried  was,  that  cases  of  law  and  equity  should  be  amalgamated — that 
they  should  be  heard  in  the  same  court,  before  the  same  judge,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  litigation.  Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  frame 
the  detailed  arrangements  for  carrying  this  change  into  effect,  and  Mr.  Field 
was  one  of  those  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Field  first  informed  his  hearers,  that  the  courts  of  justice  in  the 
State  of  New  York  were  originally  modelled  on  the  old  system  of  England. 

They  had  a  Chancellor  and  a  Vice-Chancellor,  whose  jurisdiction  was  mo¬ 
delled  on  the  English  Courts  of  Equity ;  they  had  a  Supreme  Court,  like  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  ;  they  had  a  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  Se¬ 
nate,  answering  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  an  appeal  came  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  sat  with  the  Senate  ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  came  from  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  sat  in  the  Senate.  Thus  they  had  two  sys¬ 
tems — that  of  Common  Law,  and  that  of  Equity ;  and  suitors  were  bandied 
about  between  both  till  their  patience  or  their  purse  was  exhausted.  They 
had  also  different  forms  of  procedure  in  actions  at  common  law,  which  added 
to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  obtaining  justice.  Such  were  the  intoler¬ 
able  evils  of  the  system,  that  the  first  thing  the  convention  did  was  to  abolish 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  toto — to  remove  it  root  and  branch — ( Laughter  and 
applause )■ — and  to  create  one  supreme  tribunal,  which  should  administer  all 
the  laws  of  the  land,  whether  in  law  or  equity ;  and  that  testimony  should 
be  taken,  whenever  the  witnesses  were  within  the  State,  vivfi  voce.  This 
was  in  1847,  and  three  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  their  recom¬ 
mendations  into  effect.  The  Commissioners  reported  from  time  to  time ;  their 
first  report  being  made  in  February  1848,  and  their  recommendations  passed 
into  a  law  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  same  year.  In  the  next  year  some  additional 
portions  of  the  code  were  prepared,  which  were  passed  into  a  law  in  the  course  of 
last  session ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  last  year  the  whole  code,  civil  and  criminal, 
was  given  in  by  the  Commissioners,  but  that  had  not  yet  been  passed  into 
law.  AVliat  had  been  made  law  comprised  nearly  all  the  provisions  relating 
to  civil  actions,  by  which  all  the  previously  existing  rules  of  pleading  were 
abolished,  and  one  uniform  course  of  procedure  for  all  kinds  of  actions  was 
established.  They  had  adopted  such  a  system  of  pleading  as  parties  would 
naturally  adopt  in  a  case  of  private  arbitration.  The  plaintiff',  in  his  first 
pleading,  stated  in  plain  and  ordinary  but  precise  language  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  complaint,  and  what  the  ground  of  his  remedy.  Then  the  de¬ 
fendant  put  forth  his  answer,  specifically  denying  those  portions  of  the 
plaintiff”  s  allegations  which  he  meant  to  controvert,  and  admitting  those 


which  he  did  not,  besides  stating  any  new  matter  on  which  he  might  rely. 
To  that  new  matter  the  plaintiffwas  allowed  to  reply,  and  then  the  proceed¬ 
ings  closed  and  the  cause  was  ready  for  trial.  This  was  the  whole  system  ; 
and  it  was  found  completely  to  obviate  the  whole  difficulties  that  might  be 
expected  to  arise  in  fusing  the  legal  and  equitable  proceedings.  With  regard 
to  the  practical  results  of  the  system,  he  might  state  that  he  had  not  found 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  world,  and  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  person 
at  the  bar  of  New  York  who  asserted  that  the  union  of  the  two  practices  was 
attended  with  any  difficulty.  Of  course  there  was  great  clamour  at  first,  and 
many  prophecies  of  failure ;  but  in  practice  no  difficulty  had  been  found. 
The  code  had  been  copied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  States  of  Missouri, 
California,  and  Mississippi ;  and  c  nventions  for  adopting  it  were  abcut  to 
be  held  in  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Tenessee,  and  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bethell  acknowledged  in  graceful  complimentary  style  the  value  of 
Mr.  Field’s  statements,  hut  recurred,  with  corrective  affection  for  Equity, 
to  the  statement  received  with  so  much  applause  that  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  “  abolished.” 

The  truth  is,  that  so  far  from  abolishing  the  system  of  equitable  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  they  extended  it  and  made  it  universal ;  and  all  that  has  been  done  in 
New  Ybrk  is  what  he  desires  to  see  done  in  England — that  is,  to  abolish  the 
system  of  special-pleading,  and  to  abolish  the  narrow  bigoted  system  which 
prevents  one  side  of  Westminster  Hall  from  recognizing  those  common  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  been  established  on  the  other.  If  the  Legislature  were  to 
pass  an  act  next  session  which  should  provide  that  the  whole  system  of  spe¬ 
cial-pleading  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  should 
recognize  the  equitable  rights  and  interests  of  parties  to  suits,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  courts  have  hitherto  proceeded — if,  in  one 
word,  they  said,  let  equitable  rights  predominate  over  legal  rights — that 
would  accomplish  in  England  all  that  had  been  done  in  New  York. 

Sketching  the  historic  course  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Bethell  admit¬ 
ted  that,  though  perfect  in  theory,  it  has  become  very  defective  in  practice. 
The  defects  could  be  reformed  ;  but  the  principles,  far  from  being  likely  to  be 
abolished,  are  eternal ;  and  that  which  New  York  has  done,  and  which  Eng¬ 
land  should  struggle  to  accomplish,  was,  that  law  should  be  swallowed  up  in 
equity. 

The  Chairman  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  then  put  questions  to  Mr. 
Field  on  the  working  of  the  new  method  at  New  York. 

In  reply,  he  stated  that  the  parties  in  a  cause  are  sworn  to  the  truth  of 
then  statements  according  to  then  knowledge  and  belief ;  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  plaintiff  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  give  his  own.  They  may  also  be  brought  before  the  jury. 
One  effect  of  this  rule  is  that  a  plaintiff  sometimes  at  once  proves  his  case 
without  the  expense  of  other  witnesses,  and  at  other  times  he  learns  imme¬ 
diately  that  which  show's  him  that  he  cannot  prove  his  case  at  all.  As  to 
costs,  between  the  lawyer  and  client,  the  old  fee-table  has  been  abolished ; 
the  law  does  not  interfere  with  bargains  for  remuneration  between  the  law¬ 
yer  and  client ;  and  if  no  specific  bargain  is  made,  the  court  decides  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  profession — as  it  does  on  the  fees  of  doctors,  and  of 
gentlemen  in  other  professions.  Between  party  and  party,  the  scale  of  costs 
is  regulated  by  stages  of  the  proceeding — so  much  up  to  preparation  for  trial, 
so  much  more  for  the  next  stage,  and  so  on.  Any  cause  may  be  got  ready 
for  trial  in  forty  days— an  ordinary  one  in  twenty  days ;  and,  when  the 
heavy  arrears  of  the  old  system  shall  have  been  cleared  off,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  a  case  wholly  through  in  a  single  year,  including  a  first  appeal 
before  three  or  four  judges,  and  a  second  appeal  before  eight  judges. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  very  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Field. 


At  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  Alderman  Challis  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expounding  his  view  of  the  law  for  repelling  Romish  aggressions, 
and  of  announcing  what  treatment  he  thought  would  do  Cardinal  Wiseman 
“good.”  A  gentleman  wished  to  know  whether  the  late  innovation  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome  upon  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  rendered  his 
emissaries,  or  those  executing  his  commands,  liable  to  any  penalty  ?  He  had 
in  his  hand  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1845,  (9th  and  10th  Victoria, 
cap.  59,)  by  which  are  repealed  certain  acts  to  enforce  pains  and  penalties 
upon  individuals  for  holding  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  forms  of  the 
Established  Church :  one  of  the  clauses,  however,  though  it  took  away  the 
penalty  for  “  bringing  in  and  putting  in  execution  of  bulls,  writings,  or 
instruments,  and  other  superstitious  things,  from  the  see  of  Rome,”  enacted 
that  the  same  should  be  considered  an  offence  against  the  law.  Under  this 
act,  was  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Pope,  an  offence  punishable  by  a  common  information  before  a  Ma¬ 
gistrate  ?  Alderman  Challis  said,  that  the  act  alluded  to  by  the  party  before 
him  certainly  took  away  the  penalties  instituted  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
cap.  52  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  any  one  might,  he  thought,  constitute  him- 
sel  a  prosecutor,  and  complain  of  Dr.  Wiseman  (or  any  one  else,  acting  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  forward  the  views  of  his  Holiness)  before  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  district  in  which  the  offence  was  committed.  He  had 
no  doubt  but  that  a  little  imprisonment  would  do  the  Cardinal  some  good, 
but  he  would  not  like  to  send  him  to  prison.  However,  he  anticipated  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  take  such  a  step,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  Car¬ 
dinal  had  already  received  notice  to  quit  London  in  forty-eight  hours.  (!!!) 

At  Westminster  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Goss,  butler  to  Mr.  H.  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  Bryanstone  Square,  was  charged'  with  disorderly  conduct  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  create  a  disturbance  at  St.  Barnabas  Church  on  Sunday  morning. 
Inspector  Cumming  said  he  hastened  to  St.  Barnabas  Church  on  Sunday, 
in  consequence  of  information  which  reached  him  that  a  very  large  mob 
had  assembled  round  the  church,  threatening  to  break  open  the  doors  and 
commit  other  acts  of  violence.  On  his  arrival  he  saw  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand  persons  around  the  church,  principally  composed  of  thieves  and 
low  characters,  who  were  threatening  to  break  open  the  doors.  He  desired  Ms 
men  to  disperse  the  crowd ;  and  whilst  they  were  doing  so,  the  defendant, 
who  had  made  himself  particularly  active,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into 
the  church.  Upon  this,  the  crowd  became  more  excited,  and  made  use  of 
the  most  violent  and  threatening  language.  The  defendant  was  then  taken 
into  custody.  A  number  of  Policemen  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  In¬ 
spector.  Several  witnesses  were  called  by  the  accused  ;  tradesmen  residing 
near  the  church,  who  were  present  at  the  disturbance,  attempting  to  gain 
admission  to  the  church.  They  averred  that  Goss  was  not  disorderly,  and 
merely  tried  to  enter  the  church  when  it  was  known  that  there  was  stand¬ 
ing-room  within.  The  man  at  the  door  produced  a  “  warrant”  to  exclude 
people,  which  was  read  aloud.  One  witness  stated,  that  during  the  alterca¬ 
tion  at  the  door,  a  gentleman  cam©  out,  got  over  the  boundary-wall  of  the 
area  of  the  church,  and  said  he  was  disgusted ;  the  candles  were  lighted,  and 
it  was  Popery  in  the  most  malignant  form  :  and  that  led  to  the  mob  crying 
out  “No  Popery!”  Up  to  that  time  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  present 
were  respectable  persons.  A  boy  then  came  up  with  a  life-preserver  swing¬ 
ing  in  his  hand.  The  witness  called  a  Policeman’s  attention  to  him,  and 
said  it  was  calculated  to  excite  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  knot  of  persons 
of  whom  Goss  was  one  were  inside  the  wall,  not  part  of  the  mob  outside. 

The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Broderip,  said — “  I  have  now  heard  the  whole  of  the 
case,  and  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  now  before  me.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
a  very  large  mob  of  persons  was  present,  a  proportion  of  whom  were  highly 
respectable,  and  a  portion  tMeves  and  low  characters.  The  question  is,  whe- 
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ther  the  person  before  me  was  at  all  active  in  leading  the  mob,  or  doing  that 
only  which  he  might  have  a  right  to  do — attempting  to  gain  admission  into 
the  church.  Now  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  that  there  was  room  inside 
the  church  when  admittance  was  refused.  1  find  that  all  he  is  charged  with 
is,  putting  his  foot  to  the  door  to  get  in  ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  witnesses 
swear  that  he  did  not  do  so,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  case  for  me 
to  call  on  the  defendant  for  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  I  must  dis¬ 
miss  him.  But  the  Queen’s  peace  must  be  preserved,  and  I  am  determined 
to  preserve  it  within  this  district :  but  those  persons  have  much  to  answer 
for,  and  undertake  a  serious  responsibility,  who  provoke  breaches  of  the 
peace  by  exciting  the  indignation  of  their  fellow-subjects  bv  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Romish  Church  at  such  a  time  as  the  present.”  These  expressions 
produced  a  general  burst  of  applause — clapping  of  hands,  &c. ;  which  was 
taken  up  by  the  persons  assembled  outside  the  court. 

In  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeal,  on  Wednesday,  the  case  of  the  Birds 
came  before  the  Judges.  When  the  Birds  were  tried  for  the  murder  of  their 
Servant-girl,  Mary  Ann  Parsons,  they  were  acquitted  ;  subsequently,  they 
were  indicted  for  assaulting  the  deceased  with  intent  to  do  her  some  grievous 
bodily  harm.  A  plea  of  “autrefois  acquit”  was  put  in  for  them,  and  the 
Judge  reserved  the  point  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Slade 
now  appeared  for  the  man,  and  Mr.  Cox  for  the  wife.  The  ground  taken 
for  the  prisoners  was,  that  when  they  were  tried  for  murder  all  the  assaults 
were  brought  forward  as  tending  to  the  death  of  the  girl  ;  a  general  ac¬ 
quittal  having  been  given,  they  could  not  be  tried  for  those  assaults  again, 
as,  if  the  attacks  had  been  proved,  they  might  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
minor  offence  at  the  first  trial :  the  acquittal  barred  all  future  proceedings. 
Mr.  Slade  spoke  at  great  length  in  support  of  his  view,  and  cited  numerous 
cases  that  he  deemed  pertinent  to  it.  Mr.  Cox  followed.  Soon  after  the 
Solicitor-General  had  begun  his  reply  for  the  Crown,  the  Court  adjourned  till 
Friday. 

Tire  people  accused  of  robbing  the  jewellers  in  the  Strand  were  re¬ 
examined,  at  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Humphries 
stated  that  the  prosecutors  were  now  of  opinion  that  the  porter  Kelly  was 
entirely  innocent,  and  proposed  on  a  future  occasion  to  call  him  as  a  wit¬ 
ness.  Two  persons  were  examined  to  show  that  the  errand-boy  Clinton  was 
acquainted  with  Shaw  and  Badcock,  who  harboured  him  at  very  late  hours, 
denying  him  to  his  father.  Mr.  Henry,  the  Magistrate,  liberated  Kelly,  and 
remanded  all  the  others  till  Saturday,  for  final  examination. 

An  inquest  was  Held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Pennington  on  Saturday,  at 
Kuiglitsbridge.  Witnesses  described  the  suicide :  the  deceased  shot  him¬ 
self  through  the  head  with  a  pistol,  in  a  plantation  in  Hyde  Park,  near 
Gore  House,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  Thursday.  A  Policeman  found 
his  body  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  life  was  extinct.  Mr.  Wood,  a  surgeon,  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  Waddington,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  Mr.  Henry  Parker,  a  solicitor,  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  deceased,  gave  evidence  clearly  showing  that  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nington  had  suffered  from  aberration  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Pennington  was  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year ;  he  was  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  and  had  been  a  bar¬ 
rister.  In  August  last  he  sustained  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  never  per¬ 
fectly  recovered,  body  and  mind  having  been  both  prostrated.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  he  told  Mr.  Wood  that  he  had  experienced  suicidal  feelings — a  desire 
to  throw  himself  from  a  cliff  at  Brighton,  or  to  shoot  himself  if  a  pistol  had 
been  within  reach.  lie  got  rather  better  subsequently,  and  went  to  the 
Treasury  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  mass  of  papers  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  resigned  his  office.  He  then  became  very  desponding.  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick  Thesiger  saw  him  on  Saturday  sennight,  and  felt  sure  his  mind  was 
not  in  a  sound  state.  This  was  the  impression  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
were  examined.  Before  his  illness,  Mr.  Pennington  “  was  of  a  particularly 
calm  and  well-disciplined  mind,”  said  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  “  and  was  the 
last  man  who  would  commit  suicide.”  The  Jury  at  once  gave  this  verdict — 
“  That  the  deceased  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  while  in  a  state  of  unsound 
mind.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Bedwell,  a  tooth-brush-manufacturer  at  Haggerston,  having 
died  while  under  treatment  by  “Dr.  Coffin’s  medicines,”  a  Coroner’s  Jury 
sat  on  the  body.  They  gave  this  verdict — “That  the  deceased  died  a  natural 
death  ;  but  that  his  death  may  have  been  accelerated  by  certain  herbs  im¬ 
properly  administered  to  him,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen,  were  opposed  to  the  cure  of  the  disease  under  which  he  was  labour¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  condemn  the  reckless  and  inconsiderate  use  of  such  materials 
without  a  regular  and  proper  attendance  on  the  deceased.” 


The  Provinces  are  more  animated  by  Protestant  fervour  than  even  the 
Metropolis.  Great  Protestant  demonstrations  were  made  at  Newton  in 
Lancashire  on  Tuesday,  and  at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday. 

The  affair  at  Newton  was  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Protestant  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Loyal  Orangemen  of  Great  Britain  “  held  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  the  Grand  Master,  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  measures  of  resistance  to  the  Romish  aggression.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  so  numerous,  brethren  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  begirt 
with  their  Orange  scarves,  that  the  largo  shire-hall  was  densely  crowded. 
The  resolutions  were  of  the  strenuous  character  which  has  always  marked 
the  Orange  resolves  both  here  and  in  the  sister  isle  ;  the  speakers  did  not 
forget  the  old  hortative  to  “  keep  your  powder  dry  and  put  your  trust  in 
God,”  nor  omit  to  assure  Protestant  England  that  the  Orange  organization 
is  the  only  one  that  has  ever  proved  itself  able  to  grapple  with  Rome. 
Several  clergymen  delivered  speeches.  The  Reverend  S.  Fenton,  incum¬ 
bent  of  Wavertree,  supported  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that  the 
district  wardens  should  prepare  requisitions  to  the  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  desiring  them  to  support  any  bill  “  for  the  suppression  in  any  way 
of  the  Romish  heresy,  for  the  disallowance  of  any  money  to  Maynooth  or 
to  Romish  missions,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  Romish  Consuls,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  in  their  stead  of  true  Protestants.” 

The  meeting  at  Liverpool  was  called  by  the  Mayor,  on  a  requisition  very 
numerously  signed  by  most  respectable  Protestants ;  but  a  large  body  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  answered  to  the  call  of  placards,  and  attended  “  to 
prevent  their  religion  from  being  insulted  and  their  rights  trampled  upon.” 
Mr.  William  Brown,  M.P.,  Mr.  Heywood,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Hugh  M'Neile, 
were  present.  The  Irish  Catholics  were  controlled  by  a  number  of  their 
priests.  Mr.  Horsfall  moved  a  resolution  condemning  the  Pope’s  invasion 
on  the  prerogative  and  encroachment  on  civil  liberties;  but  when  he 
proceeded  to  speak,  he  was  interrupted  by  hooting,  which  was  drowned 
but  not  stopped  by  as  vociferous  cheers.  The  Mayor  vigorously  asserted 
his  rule,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  Mr.  norsfaU  a  hearing,  till  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Bess  by  the  Pope.  Cries  of 
“  Read  it !”  were  then  merged  in  shouts  of  “  Turn  him  out !”  Clappings 
of  hands,  groaning,  and  scraping  of  the  feet,  formed  the  fundamental 
tones  of  an  unceasing  roar,  which  at  last  brought  Mr.  Horsfall  untimely 


to  his  seat.  Mr.  Walmsley,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  met  as  iR  a  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  other  side.  He  declared  himself  a  John  Bull,  bred  and  bom 
in  that  neighbourhood  :  but  the  Protestants  could  see  in  him  nothing  but 
the  oily  Jesuit.  The  Mayor,  by  desperate  adjurations  of  final  measures 
against  his  own  party,  at  last  got  Mr.  Walmsley  a  hearing ;  which  he 
improved  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Horsfall’s  stories  would  be  fit  materials 
to  add  in  a  new  edition  of  Tales  of  my  Grandmother.  He  wound  up  by 
declaring,  that  “  if  the  Pope  should  bring  an  army  against  this  country — ■ 
if  the  Pope  should  set  foot  on  this  land  with  an  army,  [a  tolerably  dis¬ 
tant  probability !]  he  himself  wordd  become  a  belligerent  priest  and  stand 
forward  in  defence  of  his  Queen.”  “He  would  honour  the  man  who 
should  drive  back  the  Pope,  and  ho  would  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause.” 
Mr.  Shiel,  a  Roman  Catholic,  supported  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Walmsley — 

“  That,  considering  the  undoubted  loyalty  of  her  Majesty’s  Catholic  and 
Protestant  subjects,  the  present  contemplated  address  is  unnecessary,  and 
can  only  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  and  good  feeling  at  present  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  every  religious  denomination  in  this  town.” 

Several  other  Romanists  were  briefly  allowed  to  speak  amidst  every 
sort  of  interruptive  noise.  On  a  show  of  hands,  “  the  vast  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  Protestants”  was  displayed,  and  inspired  raptur¬ 
ous  cheering.  The  Reverend  Hugh  M'Neile  then  attempted  to  speak. 
Waiting  a  long  time  in  vain  till  the  uproar  should  subside,  he  at  length 
drew  a  chair  to  him,  and  sitting  down,  leisurely  began  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  reporters,  without  attempting  to  make  himself  heard  by  the 
meeting — 

“  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  stood  up,  and,  leaning  forward  with  their 
note-books,  formed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in  to  an  audience  for 
the  reverend  gentleman.  This  proceeding  was  at  first  received  with  shouts 
of  laughter  and  great  cheering  by  the  vast  meeting.  The  Doctor,  thus  ad¬ 
dressing  the  reporters,  had  got  no  further  than  the  remark  that  ‘  The  question 
before  the  meeting  and,  unhappily,  before  the  country,  which  was  shaking 
the  kingdom  to  its  centre,  was  not  anew  question’ — when  the  uproar  be¬ 
came  deafening,  and  scarcely  three  of  the  reporters  into  whose  ears  the  re¬ 
verend  Doctor  was  shouting  his  speech  eould  hear  his  remarks.  The  malcon¬ 
tents  being  unwilling  that  Dr.  M'Neile  should  gain  the  ears  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  jumped  from  the  pit  upon  the  reporters’  table,  and  made  a  sortie  upon 
the  platform.  The  confusion  at  this  moment  was  indescribable.  Inkstands 
were  upset,  and  notebooks  and  slips  of  copy  were  flying  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  reporters  were  compelled,  of  course,  to  leave  their  seats  and  take 
refuge  upon  the  platform.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  the  Police,  armed  with 
their  staves,  made  their  appearance,  and  attempted  to  drive  the  invaders 
back  into  the  pit.  The  Mayor  mounted  the  table,  and  exclaimed  that  he 
would  not  desert  his  post,  although  his  worship’s  voice  was  all  but  inaudi¬ 
ble  in  the  uproar.”  In  a  few  minutes,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Police 
the  disturbance  was  subdued,  and  the  proceedings  were  resumed.” 

Dr.  M'Neile  finished  his  speech  ;  the  Protestant  party  carried  all  their 
resolutions ;  and  the  meeting  dispersed. 

The  meeting  at  Bristol  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  ever 
held  there,  and  was  marked  by  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  the  Dean,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Elliot,  in  protest  against  English  Papacy,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Romish  Papacy  which  the  country  now  universally  opposes.  He  is  said 
to  have  “  electrified  ”  his  audience  by  his  strenuous  denunciation  of  priest¬ 
craft  of  every  denomination. 

There  have  also  been  a  public  meeting  at  Macclesfield,  a  large  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town-Council 
of  Nottingham,  and  a  large  public  meeting  at  Derby ;  at  all  of  which  the 
favourite  Protestant  demonstrations  have  been  made.  Similar  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  made  in  the  East,  at  Yarmouth,  Colchester,  and  Ro¬ 
chester;  in  the  West,  at  Plymouth  and  Falmouth,  at  Bristol  and  Car¬ 
marthen,  with  minor  manifestations  extremely  numerous  from  smaUer 
places  scattered  among  those  movements  of  the  larger  centres. 

At  Birmingham,  an  influential  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
town  deliberated  last  Monday  evening  on  the  propriety  of  issuing  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants.  A  temperate  address  was  moved  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Newman,  the  Oratorian,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Wareing  also  published  an  address  to  his  townsmen  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  written  in  a  style  of  unaffected  and  familiar  goodnature,  which  con¬ 
cluded  in  this  form — - 

“  For  the  ten  years  and  upwards  that  I  have  resided  at  Northampton,  I 
have  found  nothing  but  civility  and  good  feeling  among  you ;  and  it  will  be 
something  surprising  to  me  if  this  feeling  is  disturbed  by  an  accidental 
change  which  concerns  no  one  but  myself  and  my  flock.  I  leave  you  to  en¬ 
joy  your  own  opinions,  and  follow  out  your  own  views  in  religious  and 
spiritual  matters.  Surely  I  may  claim  this  same  liberty  from  you.  In  ex¬ 
ercising  this  liberty,  I  violats  no  law,  I  am  guilty  of  no  disloyalty  to  our 
gracious  Queen.  Neither  the  law  of  the  land,  nor  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  requires  me  to  swear  any  belief  hi  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  In  all  temporal  matters  I  cheerfully  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  I 
live  in,  and  am  loyally  and  devotedly  attached  to  my  lawful  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria  ;  whom  may  God  long  preserve  to  reign  over  us. 

“  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  your  friend  and  fellow-townsman, 

“  Northampton,  Nov.  18.  +  William  Wareing.” 


Mr.  Wardleworth,  a  surgeon  of  Bury  in  Lancashire,  a  married  man  with 
four  children,  has  eloped  with  Miss  Bell,  the  daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  minis¬ 
ter.  When  Mrs.  Wardleworth  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  sea-side,  she 
found  that  her  husband  had  fled,  after  disposing  of  his  cattle  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  to  raise  money  ;  and  that  he  had  come  to  London  and  sold  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Miss  Bell  was  governess  in  a  school,  and  her  family  and  the  Wardle- 
worths  were  intimate.  Mr.  Wardleworth  was  somewhat  of  a  literary  man, 
and  had  recently  written  in  the  Bury  Observer ,  a  monthly  periodical,  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  “Home  and  its  Relations.” 


Burglaries  and  attempts  to  break  into  dwellings  are  again  reported  from 
the  provinces.  At  Manningtree,  one  of  these  offences  was  attended  by  an 
unusual  atrocity.  Some  experienced  robbers  entered  the  house  ot  Mr.  Vail, 
a  hairdresser,  by  cutting  holes  in  a  back-door;  they  rifled  the  place  of  a  good 
deal  of  property,  set  fire  to  the  lower  rooms,  and  decamped.  The  family  were 
awakened  by  the  smoke,  and  managed  to  escape  from  the  house.  'The  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbours  prevented  the  place  from  being  entirely  destroyed, 
but  little  of  the  building  or  its  contents  was  saved.  There  was  no  immediate 
clue  to  the  villains. 

Newmarket  fair,  held  recently,  was  infested  by  swarms  of  pickpockets  and 
rogues  of  all  kind.  Many  persons  were  robbed  in  the  street.  James  Betts, 
a  young  man  from  Snailwell,  while  defending  his  wife  and  sister  from  a  gang 
of  thieves,  was  struck  down,  and  died  in  a  little  time.  The  murderers  escaped 
detection.  This  crime  so  alarmed  the  people,  that  they  would  not  leave  the 
town  but  in  large  bands ;  and  the  first  market  after  the  fair  was  thinly  at¬ 
tended,  though  it  has  been  usually  thronged — terror  kept  many  away. 
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Au  Irish  mob  have  behaved  with  great  atrocity  at  Leeds.  Armed  with 
bludgeons  and  pokers,  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  a  public-house 
on  Saturday  night ;  but  baffled  there,  they  went  to  a  beer-shop,  smashed 
■every  fragile  article,  and  cleared  the  till ;  on  their  retreat,  they  assailed 
Policemen  Storey  and  Musgrave,  beat,  kicked,  and  jumped  upon  them,  and 
left  them  senseless ;  one  of  the  savages  then  threw  a  brick  at  James  Rhodes, 
an  Englishman  who  was  passing  along  the  street  with  his  son,  and  fractured 
his  skull.  Rhodes  has  since  died ;  an  arm  of  one  Policeman  was  broken, 
another  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull — both  are  in  danger.  Seven  men 
and  a  woman  are  in  custody. 

On  Friday  evening  last  week,  there  was  a  most  destructive  collision, 
though  without  loss  of  life,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  near 
Huddersfield  junction.  An  engine  which  had  been  undergoing  repairs  in  the 
engine-shed  on  the  main  line,  close  to  the  junction,  was  driven  onwards  in 
order  to  its  being  shunted  to  the  line  on  which  it  was  to  be  worked.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  singular  mismanagement,  it  was  brought  into  violent  col¬ 
lision  with  the  passenger-train  from  Bradford.  The  shook  was  so  violent  as 
to  smash  completely  the  engine  and  tender,  as  well  as  the  engine  belonging 
to  the  passenger-train,  and  bring  the  train  itself  to  a  dead  stop.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  in  alarm  jumped  out  of  the  carriages ;  but  had  hardly  time  to  become 
conscious  of  their  fortunate  escape,  when  a  goods-train,  supposed  to  be  from 
Leeds,  dashed  into  the  standing  train,  doubling  up  all  the  carriages  hi  a  mo¬ 
ment.  and  knocking  them  to  shivers.  The  scene  that  presented  itself  after 
this  second  catastrophe  is  described  as  the  most  terrible  that  over  a  railway 
accident  produced  ;  the  entire  line  being  blocked  up  with  a  huge  mass  of 
fragments  of  broken  carriages  and  engines.  Not  a  single  person  was  hurt. 
A  temporary  line  of  rails  had  to  be  laid  down  to  restore  the  traffic. 

Coekermouth  Church,  an  ancient  and  beautiful  structure,  was  burnt  down 
on  Friday  last.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  Policeman  discovered  that 
the  building  was  on  fire ;  he  raised  an  alarm,  and  the  townsmen  turned 
out  with  alacrity ;  but  as  only  one  small  engine  was  on  the  spot,  and  the 
supply  of  water  was  small,  the  edifice  quickly  became  little  better  than  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  parish-books  were  saved,  but  some  valuable  paintings 
were  destroyed.  The  disaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  hot-air 
pipes  recently  fixed  in  the  chancel.  The  church  was  built  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  in  1825 ;  when  it  was  made  sufficiently 
spacious  to  accommodate  a  thousand  persons. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Dunsany  has  been  elected  a  Representative  Peer,  in  the  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  deceased. 

The  old  Corporation  of  Dublin  virtually  expired  on  Wednesday,  its 
last  day  of  meeting,  amidst  characteristic  death-howls  and  a  bear-garden 
scene.  The  Mayor  took  off  his  gold  chain  of  office,  and  handing  it  to  the 
Town-Clerk,  expressed  a  hope  that  those  who  have  disgraced  the  present 
body  by  their  violence  would  be  excluded  from  the  new  one.  The  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Municipality  begin  next  Monday. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Mackenzie  will,  it  is  reported,  shortly  retire  from  the  judicial 
bench,  and  ho  succeeded  by  Lord  Advocate  Rutherfurd. 

The  Shetland  correspondent  of  the  John  o'  Groat  Journal  states  that 
steam  communication  will  be  opened  next  spring  between  Iceland  and 
Leith ;  the  vessel  calling  at  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  Islands. 


/nrrigtt  ntifr  Cnlnninl. 

Germany. — The  differences  between  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
have  merged  again  in  silent  diplomacy.  The  armies  in  Hesse-Cassel 
have  agreed  on  an  armistice,  and  have  so  disposed  themselves  that  casual 
conflict  is  no  longer  risked.  M.  Radowitz  is  coming  to  England,  in  a 
purely  military  capacity  it  is  said — on  a  scientific  artillery  mission  ;  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  is  about  to  leave  the  capital,  to  take  personal  command 
in  the  Rhine  provinces  ;  and  thus  Mantcuffel,  the  peace  Minister,  is  left 
sole  “  master  of  the  situation.”  The  popular  feeling  has  been  excessively 
exasperated  at  the  discovery  that  the  national  summons  to  arms  was  only 
a  “  demonstration  ”  ;  and  a  violent  Parliamentary  opposition  is  threaten¬ 
ed,  under  the  notable  leadership  of  Baron  Vincke,  whom  the  national  crisis 
has  summoned  out  of  the  political  retirement  into  which  he  lately  with¬ 
drew.  The  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Thursday  the  21st ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  King’s  own  “  frantic  eloquence  ”  would  he  needed  to 
stem  and  turn  the  angry  current  of  public  opinion.  The  great  iveapon  of 
the  Opposition  will  of  course  be  the  awful  budget  of  expenses  for  calling 
out  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom. 

The  King  of  Wurtcmberg  has  demanded  an  Austrian  occupation  of  his 
dominions,  to  enable  his  thorough  enactment  of  the  Absolute  policy  which 
he  commenced  by  dissolving  the  Assembly. 

France. — The  French  news  is  confined  to  a  single  important  point. 
The  Moniteur  has  published  the  President’s  decree  for  the  increase  of  the 
troops  on  the  Rhine  frontier,  by  “calling  into  activity”  40,000  men  of 
the  78,500  “  still  to  bo  disposed  of  out  of  the  contingent  of  1849.”  The 
Const  it  utionnel  declared  that  the  measure  has  no  significance  beyond  the 
French  frontier,  and  is  a  “  mere  ordinary  operation  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  service  of  the  troops  ”  ;  but  the  project  of  the  Minister  of  War 
declares  for  itself  the  motive  of  the  step— 

“  In  presence  of  the  political  events  which  are  agitating  Germany,  and  al¬ 
though  the  Government  is  firmly  decided,  as  your  message  stated,  to  remain 
in  the  strictest  neutrality  as  long  as  French  interests  and  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  shall  not  be  compromised,  it  is  a  mark  of  sage  foresight  to  call  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  parts  of  our  territory,  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  to  be  able  to  meet  all  eventualities.” 

Syria. — The  weak  government  of  the  Porte  in  its  Syrian  provinces  has 
allowed  serious  outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism  in  Aleppo.  The  military 
conscription  was  lately  enforced  in  Aleppo  with  a  rigour  that  made  odi¬ 
ously  galling  the  exemption  of  the  Christians  from  the  operation  of  the 
military  law.  On  the  16th  October,  the  Moslem  inhabitants  rose  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  law,  and  drove  the  slender  garrison  of  soldiers  into  their 
barracks ;  and  then,  uncontrolled  by  the  military,  and  defying  the  civil 
powers,  they  made  a  terrible  onslaught  on  everything  Christian  in  the 
city.  On  the  17th,  the  results  of  their  frantic  demonstration  were  the 
following,  as  described  by  a  witnessing  correspondent  of  the  Times — 

“  Three  handsome  churches,  worth  upwards  of  25,00(F.,  have  been  burnt ; 
five  churches  have  been  plundered;  an  invaluable  library,  containing  ancient 
Syrian  manuscripts,  destroyed ;  three  priests  and  several  other  Christians,  in 
number  exceeding  fourteen,  have  been  killed ;  many,  among  whom  is  the  Sy¬ 
rian  Bishop,  a  highly  respected  octogenarian,  have  been  wounded,  and  of 
whom  some  have  died  and  others  are  dying.  The  principal  Christian  quar¬ 


ters,  such  as  Sulibi,  Fedida,  Toomayat,  Haret,  II  Un  Kabobt,  Tudreebee, 
Bowabet,  Butrosse,  Bowabel  Aset,  Essa  il  Xhul,  have  been  sacked.  The  loss 
of  property  is  estimated  at  near  a  million  sterling.” 

India  and  China.- — -The  overland  mail  brings  accounts  from  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  respectively  to  the  17th  and  8th  October,  and  from  Hong¬ 
kong  to  the  27th  September. 

The  Indian  news  describes  the  Government  as  busy  at  consolidating  its 
rule  over  the  dominions  it  possesses  in  the  North-west.  It  is  reported 
that  the  authorities  intend  to  refortify  and  garrison  the  principal  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  Punjaub,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  number  of  troops 
necessary  for  its  occupation.  The  Kohat  mountaineers  are  again  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  overtimes  for  the  keeping  open  of  their  passes  on  our 
payment  of  a  subsidy.  The  Governor-General  was  to  have  left  Simla 
on  the  1st  of  this  month,  for  Lahore  and  Peshawur;  and  it  is  said  that 
both  he  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
better  mode  of  managing  these  people  to  pay  them  moderately  than  to 
fight  them  expensively. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  Salt  Range  has  been  ordered  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Purdon;  and  a  scientific  survey 
of  our  frontier  towards  Jumoo,  the  territory  of  Gholab  Singh.  This 
chieftain  has  sent  to  Lahore  a  collection  of  shawls  and  other  articles  of 
Cashmere  manufacture,  for  the  Great  Show  of  Industry  in  London  ;  “they 
are  valued  at  ten  thousand  poimds,  and  are  bestowed  in  free  gift  on  the 
trustees.”  Other  hill  chiefs  are  said  to  be  contributing  numerous  and 
costly  gifts — the  Rajah  of  Nabah,  a  complete  set  of  modem  Oriental  steel 
armour,  inlaid  with  gold. 

At  Hongkong,  the  vaguely-described  movements  in  the  provinces  of 
Kwang-si  and  Ivwang-tung  were  the  topic  of  general  discussion.  They 
were  at  first  unqualifiedly  mentioned  as  parts  of  a  general  effort  towards 
insurrection  against  the  ruling  dynasty  ;  but  the  papers  written  for  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  at  home,  now  much  insist  on  the  point  that  the  term  at  first 
rendered  as  “rebellion”  would  be  applied  to  any  movement  either  of  a 
person  or  a  body  of  piersons  offering  a  continued  resistance  to  constituted 
authority — such  as  pirates  or  banditti.  The  China  Mail  throws  together 
the  most  reliable  points  of  the  accounts — 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  April  1849,  large  bodies  of  militia  were 
in  training,  as  was  believed,  to  oppose  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
to  enter  the  city  [of  Canton].  This  may  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their 
organization  ;  but  the  authorities  averred  that  they  were  raised  to  defend  the 
city  against  large  numbers  of  lawless  persons  then  in  arms  in  the  provinces ; 
and  some  of  the  proclamations  assigned  this  as  a  motive  for  calling  on  the 
people  to  subscribe  funds  to  maintain  the  militia.” 

The  Mail  recounts  from  the  Pekin  Gazette  the  particulars  of  a  great  many 
actions  between  the  Imperial  forces  and  the  “rebels  ”  ;  in  which  140,  300, 
and  522,  prisoners  were  taken :  it  then  continues  its  general  account — “The 
common  belief  is,  that  the  band  now  so  formidable  is  composed  of  natives  of 
all  three  provinces  [Hu-nan,  Kwang-si,  and  Kwang-tung].  They  were  act 
tive  in  the  summer  months  in  the  South  of  Kwang-si,  and  either  stormed  or 
held  to  ransom  two  district  cities,  if  not  more,  in  its  South-west  territory, 
which  rests,  so  to  speak,  upon  Kwang-tung.  They  are  said  to  have  pushed 
Northwards  within  the  limits  of  the  former  province,  until  they  reached  its 
Easternmost  department ;  whence,  after  sacking  the  district  town  of  Ho, 
they  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  district  of  Ying-teh,  and  thence  into 
that  of  Tsingyuen,  the  city  of  which  is  but  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Canton,  and  only  separated  by  two  districts  from  those  on  the  common 
border  of  which  the  city  itself  is  situated.  A  note  received  this  morning 
(28th  September)  states,  that  on  the  4th  instant,  a  party  of  them  sacked 
Kinchau,  a  district  town  of  Lien-chau,  the  West  Department  of  Kwang-tung, 
the  chief  city  of  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  place  in  question  is 
not  far  from  the  borders  of  Kwang-si  and  Tonquin.  We  have  no  better  au¬ 
thority  for  stating  their  progress  and  present  position  than  native  corre¬ 
spondents,  who  differ  widely  in  dates  and  details.  Two,  however,  who  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Government  troops 
have  been  frequently  beaten  during  the  last  two  months ;  that  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  being  sent  out  without  intermission  ;  that  Shap-’ng-tsai  and  an¬ 
other  ex-pirate,  who  had  been,  like  himself,  taken  into  the  army,  had  been 
captured  and  held  to  ransom  by  the  insurgents,  and  a  large  body  of  reclaim¬ 
ed  pirates  who  had  accompanied  them  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed ;  that  an 
expectant  prefect,  a  civilian  of  some  importance,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ; 
the  men  under  his  command,  who  were  from  the  East  of  the  Province,  and 
a  most  disturbed  region,  having  deserted  in  large  numbers  to  the  enemy; 
and  that  the  gentry  and  people  had  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  arm  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  Rewards  have 
been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  suspicious  characters ;  and  all  amuse¬ 
ments,  processions,  &c.  calculated  to  attract  a  crowd  of  people,  forbidden. 
Sand  and  stones  are  said  to  be  piled  up  inside  the  gates,  which  would  be 
thus  rendered  defensible,  when  closed,  if  an  alarm  were  given ;  and  water- 
vats  have  been  tilled  near  public  buildings,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  fire  the  city.” 

Accoimts  from  Bankok,  to  the  28th  September,  describe  the  mission  of 
Sir  James  Brooke  to  Siam  as  a  complete  failure.  Sir  James  crossed  the 
bar  of  the  Menam  on  the  10th  August,  in  the  Sphynx  war-steamer,  with 
the  Nemesis  war-steamer  in  company.  The  Siamese  had  expected  him 
with  great  distrust  and  fear,  and  had  thrown  across  the  Menam  river,  at 
Paknam,  immense  booms,  and  a  chain-cable  thrice  twisted.  The  ascent 
from  Paknam  to  Bankok  was  performed  in  the  King’s  boats,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  canals  that  opened  above  and  below  the  booms.  During  nearly 
a  month  Sir  J ames  was  treated  with  complimentary  deference  ;  but  all  dila¬ 
tory  evasions  being  then  exhausted,  and  the  real  business  in  hand  mooted, 
he  met  with  direct  objections  to  make  any  of  the  alterations  in  our  treaty 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  demand.  The  Minister  assured  him  that 
Siam  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  treaty,  and  was  quite  willing 
that  we  should  levy  at  Singapore  the  same  duties  as  the  King  levies  in 
Siam, — -“the  wuly  diplomatist  knowing  well  that  Singapore  is  a  free  port, 
where  no  charges  of  any  kind  will  be  made.”  It  is  said  that  Sir  James 
Brooke  was  treated  coolly  when  he  urged  his  objects,  and  was  even  “con¬ 
fined  to  his  house  in  a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment.”  On  the  26th 
September  his  papers  were  returned  to  him,  with  a  plain  refusal  of  all 
concessions ;  and  he  immediately  returned  in  the  Sphynx  to  Singapore. 
“  It  is  understood,”  says  the  Daily  News,  “  that  Sir  James  Brooke  has 
written  to  Lord  Palmerston  suggesting  recourse  to  less  pacific  measures.” 
[Of  course !] 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  news  from  Cape  Town  is  of  consi¬ 
derable  interest ;  it  extends  to  the  26th  September. 

We  recently  mentioned  the  arrival  at  the  Cape  of  the  Queen’s  letters- 
patent  for  constituting  a  local  government.  The  plan  of  local  government 
sketched  in  the  patent  was  immediately  dissected  by  the  Colonial  press. 
The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  gave  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  influen- 
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tial  approbation  :  subject  to  objections  against  the  requirement  that  the 
Chief  Justice  should  be  President  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
empowering  of  the  Governor  to  dissolve  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  at 
his  pleasure  together  or  separately,  the  scheme  of  the  Colonial  Office  was 
pronounced  by  the  South  African  as  one  “leaving  it  open  to  the  Council 
to  make  a  constitution  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  wants 
of  the  colonists.”  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Mr.  Fairbaim 
was  about  to  be  returned  an  elective  member  of  this  same  Council.  The 
Cape  Town  Mail,  an  organ  of  great  respectability,  and  of  decided  influence 
over  religious  and  anti-convict  opinion,  declared  itself  hopeless  of  a  po¬ 
pular  constitution  from  such  a  source.  “The  constitution  now  to  be 
adopted  for  this  colony,”  said  the  Mail,  “is  one  of  which  the  plan  has 
been  traced  by  the  officials  of  a  distant  government,  and  of  which  the 
details  will  be  filled  up  by  a  body  that  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
people  of  this  colony.”  Events  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  of  the  two 
journals  was  the  more  correct  in  appreciating  the  Colonial  Office  scheme. 

The  Legislative  Council  was  opened  on  the  Gth  September.  On  that 
day,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  E.  W.  Iteitz,  and  Mr. 
Ea'irbairn,  took  their  seats  as  four  of  the  six  members  “  nominated  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  votes  of  the  Municipalities  and  the  Divisional  Hoad 
Boards  of  the  colony.”  Mr.  Cocks  took  his  seat  as  the  Governor’s  nomi¬ 
nee.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Godlonton  took  his  seat  as  the  remaining  member 
nominated  in  the  same  way  with  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  and  his  three 
co-representatives.  Sir  Andries  made  a  motion  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Godlonton  had  been  nominated  as  the  fifth  representative  member  of 
Council,  though  only  the  eleventh  in  order  on  the  list  of  persons  returned 
by  the  voting  bodies ;  but  the  matter  was  overruled.  The  Council,  thus 
completed,  consisted  of  twelve  gentlemen,  including  the  Governor  as 
President.  Seven  of  these  had  been  “  appointed  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  Colonial  Office  ”  ;  tire  other  five  had  been  nominated  by  “  a  small 
portion  of  one  class  of  the  colonists — the  class  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  description  of  property.”  Of  the  latter  five,  Mr.  Fairbaim 
and  Mr.  Brand  were  the  only  members  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  they 
represented  the  whole  colony.  The  Council  immediately  began  its 
“sittings  of  the  whole”  on  the  subject  of  the  Constitution.  The  elec¬ 
tion-qualification  of  its  own  members  afforded  the  first  points  for  earnest 
discussion.  The  officials  proposed  a  property  qualification  of  2000/.  above 
all  encumbrances  ;  the  popular  members  rejected  any  property  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  c-hosen  by 
“  the  combined  votes  of  all  persons  possessing  the  electoral  franchise  in 
the  whole  colony,” — arguing  that  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  so 
vast  and  varied  a  constituency  would  be  a  qualification  higher  than  the 
ownership  of  2000/.  or  even  4000/.  fixed  property.  The  popular  proposal 
was  supported  only  by  the  elected  members,  Stockenstrom,  Fairbaim, 
Brand,  and  Beitz  :  Mr.  Godlonton  joined  the  officials,  and  made  the  di¬ 
vision  against  it  one  of  seven  to  four.  By  a  similar  vote  the  property 
qualification  was  affirmed ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of 
Council  should  be  elected  for  ten  years.  On  the  20th  September,  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  Government  having  presented  some  drafts  of  ordinances  for 
consideration,  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  ordinances  for  constituting  the  local  Parliament  should  be  proceeded 
with  till  completed  and  passed,  before  any  others  be  taken  up.  He  was 
supported  by  the  same  three  popular  members  who  before  sided  with  him  : 
Mr.  Godlonton  again  joining  the  officials,  he  was  beaten  by  seven  to  four, 
and  a  resolution  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  moved  was  affirmed. 
Sir  Andries  handed  in  a  paper  of  “reasons  for  dissent,”  signed  by  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Faii-bairn,  Mr.  Brand,  and  Mr.  Beitz  :  he  and  those  gentlemen 
then  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  seats  in  the  Council,  and  retired. 
Their  Parliamentary  protest  is  worth  preserving,  for  future  reference. 

“  REASONS  FOR  DISSENT. 

“  1.  Because  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  been  deputed  to 
this  Council,  by  the  constituencies  which  have  elected  me,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  creation  of  representative  institutions  for  this  co¬ 
lony,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 

“  2.  Because,  holding  my  seat  at  this  board  in  virtue  of  the  said  election 
only,  I  do  not  consider  myself  authorized  to  enter  upon  any  other  matter 
than  that  for  which  I  have  been  so  elected  and  deputed. 

“  3.  Because  neither  the  matter  now  introduced  by  his  Excellency,  nor 
any  one  of  the  other  matters  comprised  in  his  Excellency’s  memorandum  as 
laid  before  this  Council  on  the  6th  instant,  or  in  the  minutes  of  the  10th  in¬ 
stant,  refers  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  creation  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  for  this  colony. 

“  4.  Because  I  deem  it  inexpedient  in  every  respect  that  every  one  of  the 
matters  of  subjects  comprised  hi  the  said  memorandum  and  minutes  be,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  colony,  settled  by  this  Council  as  at  present 
constituted. 

“  5.  Because  I  do  especially  consider  myself  incompetent,  upon  the  strength 
of  the  trust  or  commission  with  which  I  am  charged  by  the  people,  to  vote 
away  one  farthing  of  the  money  of  that  people  whose  object  in  thus  deputing 
me  is  to  expedite  the  construction  of  a  constitution  which  shall  place  the 
whole  of  the  said  money  at  the  disposal  of  its  representatives  to  be  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled. 

“  6.  Because  the  Executive  Government  of  this  colony  has  already  for  a 
considerable  time  gone  on  to  appropriate  the  public  money  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  because  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  people  that  the  said  irregularity,  in  as  far  as  may 
be  strictly"  unavoidable,  should  continue  for  a  few  months  longer,  and  he 
answered  for  to  the  future  Parliament  of  this  colony,  than  that  the  people 
should  be  debarred  of  its  right  of  scrutiny  by  means  of  its  representatives, 
through  any  sanction  given  to  the  said  irregularity  by  this  Council  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  constituted. 

“  7.  Because  I  firmly  believe  that  this  Council,  as  at  present  constituted, 
would  deem  it  necessary  to  sanction  items  of  expenditure  which  the  said  Par¬ 
liament  would  reject. 

“  8.  Because  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  ‘  of  the  resumption  of  public 
works,’  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  various  interests  he  represented 
which  are  not  represented  by  this  Council.  I  allude  especially  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  this  colony,  and  more  especially  the  interest  of  such  an 
important  seaport  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  because  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  those  interests  will  be  fully  represented  in  the  future  Parliament. 

“  9.  Because  the  financial  relations  between  the  colony  and  the  Orange  Biver 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  causes  and  history  of  those  relations,  require  a 
degree  of  scrutiny  which  cannot  be  successfully  conducted  except  by  the  said 
Parliament,  which  it  is  expected  will  comprise  members  of  the  local  know¬ 
ledge  and  information  necessary  in  such  scrutiny  :  because  also  any  money 
voted  for  on  account  of  said  sovereignty,  without  such  scrutiny,  would  be 
highly  unjust  tow-ards  this  colony  and  other  parties  concerned,  and  because 
the  6aid  financial  relations  would  indirectly  establish  a  connexion  betw-een 
this  colony  and  the  sovereignty,  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
future  Parliament. 


“  10.  Because  of  all  the  matters  and  subjects  above  referred  to  there  is  not 
one  which  would  not  be  more  appropriately  discussed  by  the  said  Parliament, 
and  which  would  therefore  gain  considerably  by  a  few  months’  delay  :  for, 
passing  over  ‘  the  ordinances  which  were  before  the  Council  last  year,’  and 
which  cannot  be  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  the  discussion  of  ‘  the  propriety 
of  enacting  a  law  to  establish  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases’  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  benefited  by  the  opinions  of  a  greater  number  of  lawyers  than  this 
Council  now  contains,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  who,  we  may 
expect,  will  be  deputed  to  the  said  Parliament ;  whereas  the  proposed  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  rural  police  on  the  frontier  divisions,  the  state  of  the  law  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,  the  removal  of  squatters  from 
Government  lands,  the  propriety  of  appointing  resident  magistrates  at  the 
missionary  institutions,  the  wine  and  spirit  ordinance,  the  educational  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  South  African  College,  and  the  confirmation  of  two  amended 
rules  of  court  proposed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ought  certainly, 
in  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  colony,  not  to  be  settled,  except 
upon  the  most  mature  discussion,  by  the  legal,  mercantile,  literary,  and 
agricultural  representatives,  who  may  be  expected  to  be  deputed  to  the  said 
Parliament  provided  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  country. 

“  11.  Because,  if  this  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
as  in  duty  bound,  use  their  best  endeavours  to  expedite  the  establishment  or 
the  said  Parliament,  that  Parliament  may  open  its  first  session  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  year,  1851  ;  so  that  no  material  delay  will  he  caused  by 
the  postponement  of  the  said  matters  and  subjects  until  they  can  be  brought 
before  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  People,  instead  of  being  carried  through 
by  a  Legislature  which  but  partially  enjoys  the  public  confidence. 

(Signed)  “A.  Stockenstrom.  C.  J.  Brand.  I’.  W.  Beitz. 

John  Fairbairn.” 

On  the  21st  September,  the  resigned  representatives  issued  a  joint 
letter  to  their  constituents,  assuring  them,  that  within  a  few  days  some 
proposal  would  be  publicly  submitted  for  bringing-  their  wishes  explicitly 
before  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England,  and  for- 
wresting  perfect  liberty  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

West  Indies. — The  interesting  news  by  the  mail  steam-ship  Medway 
comes  solety  from  Jamaica;  it  extends  to  the  28th  October,  and  is  of  an 
afflicting  character. 

The  cholera  was  raging  fearfully  in  Kingston,  Port  Boyal,  and  St.  Ca¬ 
therine’s  ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  packet’s  departure,  the  deaths  in 
Kingston  averaged  at  least  thirty  a  day.  The  latest  official  accounts 
published  up  to  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October  showed  a  total  of 
266  deaths  in  Kingston  alone.  In  Port  Boyal  and  St.  Catherine’s  the  ac¬ 
tual  numbers  were  less ;  but,  compared  to  the  population  of  Kingston,  the 
mortality  has  been  far  greater,  particularly  in  Port  Boyal,  where  about 
an  eighth  of  the  population  has  been  out  off.  The  deaths  in  all  parts, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  occurred  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Black  people,  some  of  whom  resided  in  miserable  hovels  and  damp 
localities.  Up  to  the  last  account  received  in  Kingston,  the  North 
side  of  the  island  was  free  of  the  disease.  An  order  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Governor  in  Council  forbidding  communication  coast¬ 
wise  between  Port  Boyal  and  Kingston,  and  the  uninfected  ports; 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  authorities  were  particularly  vigi¬ 
lant  in  the  uninfected  districts  as  well  as  the  others,  and  the  most 
stringent  sanatory  regulations  were  generally  adopted.  In  all  dis¬ 
tricts  the  want  of  medical  men  was  much  felt.  Kingston,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  some  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  contains  only  ten  doctors ; 
who,  in  addition  to  their  private  business,  have  in  various  instances  to  at¬ 
tend  the  public  prisons  and  institutions  :  Spanish  Town  contains  but  three 
doctors,  and  Port  Boyal  none  at  all.  At  the  latter  place,  the  services  of 
the  surgeons  attached  to  the  Boyal  Army  were  secured  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Kingston  authorities. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  22d  October,  and  was  addressed  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  by  Sir  Charles  Grey.  No  discussion  arose  on  the  address. 
The  House  immediately  passed  a  short  act  appointing  local  boards  of 
health,  and  allocating  funds  to  put  in  force  sanatory  regulations  ;  and  ad¬ 
journed  till  the  19th  November. 

United  States. — The  latest  intelligence  from  New  York  is  dated  the 
6th  instant. 

The  leading  topic  of  the  papers  was  still  the  agitation  produced  by  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  by  them  is  the  same  as 
described  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  “  w-ere  it 
not  for  the  public  meetings,  together  with  pending  elections,  the  excite¬ 
ment  would  measurably  subside.”  A  report  that  President  Fillmore  had 
ordered  troops  to  Boston,  to  enforce  the  law,  had  been  officially  contra¬ 
dicted,  by  The  (Washington)  Republic;  which  added,  however,  that 
should  the  exigency  arise,  the  President  “  would  do  his  duty.”  A  great 
meeting  had  been  held  in  New  York,  at  which  leading  citizens  vented 
their  regrets  that  a  measure  regarded  by  the  greatest  statesmen  as  a 
portion  of  a  fair  compromise,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional,  should  now  be  denounced  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  and  as 
warranting  resistance  by  physical  force.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  gave  his  warm  adherence  to  the  resolutions — 

The  measure,  he  said,  “  is  not  such  a  measure  as  I  had  prepared  before  I 
left  the  Senate,  and  which,  of  course,  I  should  have  supported  if  I  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Senate.  But  it  received  the  proper  sanction  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  as  such  is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  all  good  citizens.  I  have 
heard  no  man  whose  opinion  is  worth  regarding  deny  its  constitutionality ; 
and  those  who  counsel  violent  resistance  to  it,  counsel  that  which,  if  it  tahe 
place,  is  sure  to  lead  to  bloodshed  and  to  the  commission  of  capital  offences. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  deluded  and  the  deluders  will  go  on  in 
this  career  of  faction,  folly,  and  crime.” 

General  opinion  in  the  North  had  been  much  influenced  by  this  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  capital  of  the  “  Empire  State.”  The  Southern  Nullifiers 
were,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  pushing  the  agitation  in  the  N orth  to 
the  extremity  of  outbreak,  hoping  thereby  to  unite  with  themselves  those 
Southern  States  who  are  still  reluctant  to  sever  the  Union  in  any  event : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  same  reluctant  States,  several  strongly 
demonstrative  meetings  had  afresh  denounced  the  aims  of  the  Disunionists, 

The  papers  supply  some  notings  of  miscellaneous  interest. 

Twelve  hundred  foreigners  have  been  this  year  naturalized  in  New  York ; 
a  large  number  of  them  just  before  the  election,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  19th  September  the  brig  Minnesota  cleared  from  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  with  copper  ore  from  Lake  Superior,  for  Swansea,  Wales. 

A  gold  region  has  been  discovered  in  Venezuela,  which  is  said  to  produce  a 
richer  yield  of  metal  than  the  mines  and  diggings  of  California. 

John  M’Donough,  a  miserly  millionaire  of  New  Orleans,  died  lately, 
leaving  some  10,000,000  dollars  or  more,  chiefly  to  the  poor  of  New  Orleans 
and  Baltimore,  and  a  mere  trifle  to  his  sister,  who  is  poor.  On  dit  that  the 
will  will  be  contested. 
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Mr.  AV.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  has  given  20,000  dollars  to  an  asylum  in  that 
city. 

Sir  William  Don,  from  Eng-land,  has  made  quite  a  hit  in  New  York  as  a 
comic  actor. 

A  dreadful  event  occurred  a  few  nights  before  at  Danvers.  Three  men  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  into  the  bank  of  that  town ;  and  were  warned  to  desist  by  a 
watchman  who  was  in  the  inside.  They  persevered,  however,  and  defied  the 
watchman  ;  who  fired  through  the  door,  killing  one  of  the  burglars.  Soon 
after,  a  worthy  couple,  living  opposite  the  bank,  got  up  from  bed  and  went 
out  to  see  v  hat  had  caused  the  disturbance  :  they  found  the  corpse  of  their 
own  son  ! — his  evil  associates  had  escaped. 


SHisrrlUiirnns. 

If  two  concurrent  reports  may  be  trusted,  the  highest  personage  in  the 
realm  has  “  pronounced,”  with  personal  indignation,  against  the  Romish 
inroad.  The  two  stories  hear  so  close  a  family  likeness,  that,  while  differ¬ 
ing  materially  in  detailed  features,  they  suggest  a  common  inventive 
parentage.  Dr.  Jelf,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  vouched  one  version, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  his  parish,  St.  Mary-lc-Strand,  on  Monday  last — 

“  The  Queen  herself  had  been  the  first  to  resent  the  recent  audacious 
usurpation  of  the  Pope.  She  sent  speedily  for  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
found  her  in  her  drawingroom  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  exclaimed,  ‘  Sir  George,  I  am  Queen  of  England,  and  I  shall  not  bear 
this.’  ” 

The  other  version  was  given  by  Mr.  Daniels,  a  barrister,  as  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall  gossip,  at  a  meeting  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Holborn — 

“  It  was  reported  in  the  courts,  that  her  Ma  jesty  had  read  the  Pope’s  bull, 
and  was  fully  alive  to  her  own  position.  Indeed,  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
day  the  bull  was  received  her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  John  ltussell,  and,  with 
the  document  in  her  hand,  said  ‘  Am  I  the  Queen  of  England,  my  Lord  ?  ’ 
To  which  Lord  John  replied,  ‘Who  dare  doubt  it,  your  Majesty?’  Upon 
that  her  Majesty  said,  ‘  Look  at  this,  (showing  him  the  Pope’s  bull,)  and  act 
upon  it.’  ” 

The  week  has  produced  another  hatch  of  episcopal  declarations  on  the 
subject  of  the  day, — replies  to  deputations,  or  addresses,  by'  the  Bishops  of 
Exeter,  Manchester,  Chichester,  and  Winchester. 

The  Exeter  manifesto  is  of  the  usual  sharp  controversial  tone,  varied 
towards  the  end  bv  shadow's  of  religious  humility.  The  Archdeaconry 
had  specified  three  particulars  in  which  the  British  Government  has  given 
encouragement  to  the  Pope  :  of  those,  the  one  w'hich  Dr.  Philpotts  most 
especially  adopts,  is  that  which  charges  them  with  the  official  order  by 
which  Papal  Bishops  have  been  honoured  with  precedence  in  our  Queen’s 
dominions.  He  backs  this  charge  ;  and  reviewing  his  proofs,  he  denoun¬ 
ces  the  Premier’s  recent  manifestation — 

“When  we  consider  all  these  things,  and  then  look  at  this  letter,  which 
throws  the  whole  blame  of  encouraging  the  Pope  on  a  few  silly  or  unfaithful 
ministers  of  our  own  Church,  censured  by  their  Bishops  and  repudiated  byr 
the  gn  at  body  of  their  fellow-ministers,  I  stand  aghast,  at,  I  will  not  say 
the  unfairness,  I  will  not  say  the  unmanliness,  but  I  will  say  the  prodigious 
hardihood  of  the  noble  Lord’s  reliance  on  such  entire  forgetfulness  of  recent 
facts,  or  such  utter  disregard  of  truth  and  justice,  as  he  is  thus  pleased  to 
attribute  to  the  people  of  England.” 

With  reference  to  “the  Homan  Catholic  schism  in  this  country,” 
he  counsels  his  clergy — 

“  One  plain  dictate  of  common  prudence  is,  that  you  be  all  anxious  to 
avoid  giving  any  reasonable  ground  of  offence  to  the  feelings  or  even  the 
prejudices  of  your  people.  As  far  as  outward  observances  are  concerned,  I 
repeat  what  I  said  to  you  five  or  six  years  ago — 1  The  peculiar  dangers  of  the 
times,  as  w'ell  as  the  prevailing  tone  of  public  opinion,  call  upon  you  most 
powerfully,  as  you  would  avoid  being  iu  the  number  of  those  by  whom  of- 
fenoes  come,  to  forbear  all  unnecessary  innovation,  especially,  that  worst 
kind  of  innovation  the  revival  of  obsolete  usages  not  required  by  law,  which 
are  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  superstitions  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  Borne.’  ”  lie  meekly  thanks  them  for  their  affectionate  attachment 
to  their  Bishop,  through  twenty  years  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  and 
perplexities — “  I  have  always  found  you,  my  reverend  friends,  tolerant  of 
any  indiscretions  which  I  may  have  committed  in  my  government,  and 
willing  always  to  judge  favourably  of  what  you  have  believed  to  be  well  in¬ 
tended.” 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  embodied  the  case  in  favour  of  restrain¬ 
ing  legislation,  with  more  original  force  than  any  person  who  has  yet 
made  an  official  declaration.  Boplying  to  an  address  from  a  mooting  of 
his  clergy,  ho  says — 

“  I  would  secure  to  the  Homan  Catholic,  as  far  as  possible,  every  civil  pri¬ 
vilege  and  every  opportunity  of  exercising  the  ministrations  of  his  religion 
which  can  be  granted  him  without  endangering  the  undoubted  rights  of 
others.  But,  qua  Roman  Catholic,  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  kingdom,  he  is 
not  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria ;  and  to  allow  him  to  introduce  a  foreign 
Spiritual  superior,  who  shall  exercise  an  avowed  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of 
and  independent  of  that  of  our  own  Sovereign,  is,  in  his  ease,  to  give  footing 
to  a  power  which  has  too  often  and  too  fatally  displayed  how  closely  it  ever 
seeks  to  unite  things  spiritual  and  things  temporal  to  the  advancement  of  its 
own  interests  and  the  subjugation  of  those  to  whom  it  has  gained  admit¬ 
tance.  I  do  not  appeal  to  its  enemies — I  appeal  to  the  restrictions  which 
even  Homan  Catholic  states  have  been  compelled  to  impose  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  decrees  from  Borne.  If  it  be  said,  Borne  has  changed, 
I  ask,  where  is  the  proof?  I  do  believe  there  are  enlightened  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  who  will  view  this  measure  with  due  disapprobation.  But  has  Rome, 
as  such,  recoded  one  single  step,  recalled  one  single  fatal  error  ?  She  has 
retracted  none  of  the  denunciations  hurled  so  often  in  ages  past  against  this 
kingdom  and  people.  She  is  refusing  the  education  of  her  people  in  Ireland. 
She  would  parcel  out  England  as  her  future  possession.  But  the  step  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  this  out  is  already  by  statute  illegal,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  enactment,  next  session,  of  adequate  though  not  extravagant 
penalties.” 

The  documents  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  AVinchester  and  Chichester 
are  characterized  by  mild,  tolerant,  but  firmly  Protestant  feeling. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  composed  “  An  Appeal  to  the  Reason  and 
Good  Feeling  of  the  English  People  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy”;  and  copies  of  the  document,  seemingly  forwarded  from  its 
author,  appeared  in  three  of  the  morning  journals  on  AArednesday.  It 
has  since  been  published  as  a  pamphlet,  filling  32  large  pages  of  the 
octavo  size :  we  compress  into  our  columns  an  analysis  of  the  general 
argument,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  controversial  passages. 

The  introduction  states  in  more  detail  the  historical  explanations  already 
given  by  Bishop  Ullathorne  in  the  letter  which  we  published  on  the  26th  of 
last  month.  With  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  there  had 
begun  to  prevail  a  strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  English  Catholics  to  change 
the  temporary  form  of  government  by  Vicars  of  the  Pope  chosen  from  Bishops 


of  ancient  sees  in  countries  now  become  infidel,  as  Turkey  or  Barbary,  to  a 
regular,  ordinary,  proper,  and  perfect  government  by  a  local  hierarchy.  In 

1847,  the  A'icars  Apostolic  assembled  in  London  deputed  two  of  their 
members  (of  whom  Dr.  AViseman  was  one)  to  Borne,  to  petition  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  desired  boon.  It  was  represented  that  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  it  had  been  framed 
when  Catholics  were  still  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  penal  laws,  and 
had  no  liberty  of  conscience— when  all  their  colleges  were  abroad,  and  there 
were  no  religious  orders  or  bouses  in  England — when  there  was  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  parochial  division  in  the  country,  but  the  places  of  worship  were 
generally  the  private  chapels  and  their  incumbents  the  chaplains  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  A  constitution  so  framed  was  now  based  on  anachronisms, 
and  from  being  a  guide  had  become  a  clog  and  embarrassment.  The  Holy 
See  might  give  a  fresh  constitution,  voluminous  and  complicated,  while  still 
only  temporary ;  or  the  real  and  complete  code  of  the  Church  might  be  at 
once  extended  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  so  far  as  was  compatible 
with  its  social  position, — a  plan  having  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  simple 
and  final.  Ultimately,  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  boon,  and  it  was  granted  by  the  Holy  See.  The  A’icars  Apostolic 
were  desired  to  suggest  the  best  divisions  for  the  dioceses  and  the  best  places 
for  the  titles.  “  These  were  adjusted ;  the  brief  was  drawn  up,  and  even 
printed.”  Some  difficulties  on  details  which  arose  were  subsequently,  in 

1848,  removed  by  Dr.  Ullathorne ;  “  the  measure  was  again  prepared  ;  when 
the  Roman  revolution  suspended  its  final  conclusion  till  now.”  “All  this 
time  there  was  no  concealment,  no  attempt  to  take  people  by  surprise.  All 
Catholics  knew  of  the  intended  measure ;  the  papers  announced  it ;  so  noto¬ 
rious  was  it,  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W estmiuster  petitioned  Parlia¬ 
ment  against  it ;  and  a  friend  of  the  writer’s  heard  the  Dean  of  AVestminster 
say,  most  openly,  ‘AVell,  he  may  call  himself  what  he  pleases,  but  at  least 
he  can  never  be  Dean  of  AVestminster.’  In  Battersby’s  Irish  Directory  for 
1848,  the  writer  was  named  ‘  Most  ltev.  N.  AViseman,  Archbishop  of  AVest¬ 
minster.’  lie  can  add,  that  many  letters  came  to  him  so  addressed.” 

These  explanations  introduce  the  dialectically  arranged  heads  under 
which  Cardinal  AAriseman  treats  the  general  question.  They  are — 

1.  The  Royal  supremacy,  and  Bishops  named  by  the  Crown.  2.  AVhat 
was  the  extent  of  religious  toleration  granted  to  Catholics  ?  Have  they  a 
right  to  possess  Bishops  or  a  Hierarchy  ?  3.  How  could  Catholics  ob¬ 
tain  their  Hierarchy  ?  4.  Does  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  Hierarchy 

trench  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ?  5.  Has  the  mode  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  Hierarchy  been  insolent  and  insidious  ?  6.  The  title  of  AVest¬ 

minster. 

I.  Down  to  1829,  the  Catholics  were  shut  out  from  Parliament  and  civil 
office,  by  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  AVhat  was  meant  by  the  King’s  supremacy 
was,  that  in  him  was  vested  tbe  headship  of  the  Church  in  all  the  British 
empire;  “so  that  he  had  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual "  as 
well  as  “  civil  and  temporal  ”  matters.  “But  the  acknowledgment  of  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  this  spiritual  supremacy  was  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  and 
belief  of  Catholics  all  over  the  world, — namely,  that  there  were  no  such 
things  as  national  or  separate  churches,  but  only  one  true  Catholic  Church 
under  one  head,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise  called  the  Pope.”  The 
Emancipation  Act  freed  Catholics  from  the  obligation  of  swearing  to  the 
Royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters.  Before  that,  the  Catholic  was  a 
person  who  denied  the  Royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
suffered  the  civil  deprivations  of  his  denial  :  since  1829  he  is  a 
person  who  denies  that  supremacy,  and  is  nevertheless  admitted  to 
full  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges.  The  Royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters 
is  no  more  admitted  by  the  Scotch  Kirk,  by  Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers, 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  and  other  Dissenters,  than  by  the 
Catholics.  The  real  sway  of  the  Queen’s  spiritual  prerogative  is  therefore 
confined  to  that  body  of  Christians  who  voluntarily  remain  subject  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  called  the  Church  of  England.  Any  one  can 
withdraw  himself,  and  cease  to  consider  the  Bishop  appointed  by  the  Crown 
as  his  pastor — his  superior  in  spirituals,  or  his  master  in  faith.  If  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  appoint  an  admiral,  or  a  general,  or  governor,  or  judge,  all  must  obey 
him  in  all  things  belonging  to  his  office,  because  all  are  temporal  subjects ; 
but  if  she  appoint  a  bishop,  it  is  exactly  the  contrary — it  is  in  the  things 
belonging  to  his  office  that  his  authority  is  circumscribed ;  no  one  beyond 
his  own  flock  is  obliged  to  seek  doctrine  from  his  teaching,  sanctification  from 
his  ministration,  or  grace  from  his  blessing.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  11th  May  1846,  stated  that  “  it  is  no  crime  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  maintain  and  defend  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters.” 

II.  The  Emancipation  Act  was  a  measure  of  justice,  not  of  favour.  To 
have  said  to  Catholics,  “  You  are  perfectly  free  to  practise  your  religion, 
and  to  have  your  own  church  government,  but  you  shall  not  be  free  to  have 
it  in  its  1  proper  and  perfect  ’  form,  but  only  in  the  imperfect  form  in  which 
it  has  been  tolerated  while  you  had  not  liberty  of  conscience,”  would 
have  been  a  tyranny,  and  in  fact  a  denial  of  that  very  liberty  of  conscience 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  give.  Holy  orders  require  Bishops  to  ad¬ 
minister  them,  and  a  succession  of  bishops  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  persons 
in  orders.  “If  the  law,”  observed  Lord  Lyndhurst,  “allows  the  doctrines  of 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  out  perfectly 
and  properly.”  Apply  the  maxim  of  law,  founded  on  natural  logic,  “  Ex- 
clusio  unius  est  admissio  alterius,”  to  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
which  forbids  any  one  from  assuming  or  using  the  title  of  any  bishopric  or 
archbishopric  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  you  must  conclude  that  Catholics 
are  allowed  to  assume  any  other  titles.  Concluding,  therefore,  that  the  re¬ 
cent  measure  is  strictly  legal,  Cardinal  AViseman  goes  further,  and  answers 
the  clamour  raised  by  those  who  fear  that  the  “  securities  ”  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  threatened.  The  Duke  of  AVellington  expressly  stated  in  the 
debate  on  the  Emancipation  Act,  that  this  clause  restraining  from  the  use  of 
titles  was  “no  security.”  “He  was  aware  that  this  clause  gave  no  security 
to  the  Established  Church,  nor  strengthened  it  in  any  way  ;  but  it  was  in¬ 
serted  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  disturbed  by  this  assumption  of 
title  by  the  Catholic  clergy.”  The  appointment  of  the  Catholic  hie¬ 
rarchy  takes  away  no  single  advantage  from  the  English  Establishment. 
“  AVhatever  satisfaction  it  has  been  to  you  till  now  to  see  them  so  elevated 
above  their  Catholic  rivals,  and  to  have  their  wants  so  amply  provided  for, 
you  will  still  enjoy  as  much  as  hitherto.  The  Catholic  episcopacy  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood  will  remain  no  doubt  poor,  unnoticed  by  the  great  and  by 
the  powerful,  (so  soon  as  thp  present  commotion  shall  have  subsided,)  with¬ 
out  social  rank  or  preeminence.  If  there  he  no  security  for  the  English 
Church  in  this  overwhelming  balance  in  its  favour  of  worldly  advantages, 
surely  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  the  possession  of  local  sees  will  not 
save  it.  The  new  Bishops  will  not  have  occasion  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
Prelates  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  their  sphere  of  duty.  They  will 
find  plenty  to  do,  besides  their  official  duties,  in  attending  to  the  wants  of 
their  poor  spiritual  children,  especially  the  multitudes  of  poor  Irish,  whose 
peaceful  and  truly  Catholic  conduct  under  the  whirlwind  of  contumely  which 
lias  just  assailed  them  proves  that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  teaching  of 
their  church — not  to  revile  when  reviled,  and  when  they  suffer  not  to  threaten.” 

III.  Catholics  are  allowed  by  law  to  maintain  the  Pope’s  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters ;  and  one  point  of  that  supremacy  is  that 
he  alone  can  constitute  a  hierarchy  or  appoint  bishops.  Throughout  the  Ca- 
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tholic  world  this  is  the  same.  “  Even  where  the  civic  power,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Pope,  names,  that  is  proposes,  a  person  to  be  a  bishop,  he 
cannot  be  consecrated  without  the  Pope’s  confirmation  or  acceptance  ;  and  if 
consecrated  already,  he  can  have  no  power  to  perform  any  functions  of  his  office 
without  the  same  sanction.  If,  therefore,  the  Catholics  of  this  country  were 
ever  to  have  a  hierarchy  at  all,  it  could  only  be  through  the  Pope  ;  he  alone 
could  grant  it.  This  is  no  new  or  unknown  doctrine ;  it  has  long  been 
familiar  to  our  statesmen,  as  well  as  to  every  one  who  has  studied  Catholic 
principles.” 

TV.  The  question  “Does  the  appointment  trench  on  the  prerogative?” 
is  delicate,  but  it  must  be  met.  Lord  John  Russell  has  stated  in  Parliament, 
that  the  Pope  is  understood  by  Protestants  to  exercise  a  spiritual  jurisdiction 
in  this  island.  He  said  of  the  Protestant  oaths — 

The  oaths  now  taken  are  not  altered.  We  shall  continue  to  take  the  oath,  that 
4  the  Pope  lias  not,’  &c. ;  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  he  exercises  a  spiritual  authority  in  these  realms.  I  hat  e  always  interpreted  the 
oath  to  he,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  taking  it  the  Pope  has  not  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  which  can  be  enforced  by  law,  or  ought  not  to  have.” 

The  Pope  is  hero  acknowledged  to  be  exercising  a  jurisdiction  which  can¬ 
not  be  enforced  by  law  :  no  one  imagines  that  the  new  hierarchy  can  be  en¬ 
forced  bv  law;  it  is  binding  only  on  the  conscience  and  on  the  faith.  “  A 
certain  Dr.  Dillon  assumed  ”  the  title  of  bishop,  and  ordained  what  he  called 
presbyters ;  but  no  one  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  The  Moravians  have  bishops 
all  over  England  ;  and  so  have  the  Irvingites,  or  Apostolicals ;  yet  no  one  taxes 
them  with  invading  the  Royal  prerogative.  “No  one  doubts  that  the  bishops 
appointed  are  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  rule  over  Roman  Catholic  flocks.  Does 
the  Crown  claim  the  right,  under  its  prerogative,  of  naming  such  bishops  ?  It 
will  be  said  that  no  limitation  of  jurisdiction  is  made  in  the  Papal  document,  no 
restriction  of  its  exercise  to  Catholics;  and  hence  Lord  John  Russell  and 
others  conclude  that  there  is  in  this  brief  ‘  a  pretension  to  supremacy  over 
the  realm  of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway.’  Every  official 
document  has  its  proper  forms ;  and  had  those  who  blame  the  tenour  of  this 
taken  any  pains  to  examine  those  of  Papal  documents,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  this.  Whether  the  Pope  appoints  a  person 
vicar  apostolic  or  bishop  in  ordinary,  in  either  case  he  assigns  him  a  territo¬ 
rial  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  gives  him  no  personal  limitations.  This  is 
the  practice  of  every  church  which  believes  in  its  own  truth  and  in  its  duty  of 
conversion.  What  has  been  done  in  this  brief  has  been  done  in  every  one 
ever  issued,  whether  to  create  a  hierarchy  or  to  appoint  a  bishop.” 

V.  The  chapter  on  the  “  insolent  and  insidious  ”  mode  of  establishing  the 
hierarchy  is  introduced  by  these  reflections — “  The  words  in  this  title  are 
extracted  from  the  too  memorable  letter  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
I  am  willing  to  consider  that  production  as  a  private  act,  and  not  as  any 
manifesto  of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  difficult  to  abstract  one’s  mind  from  the  high  and  responsible  situation 
of  the  writer,  or  consider  him  as  unpledged  by  anything  that  he  puts  forth. 
There  are  parts  of  the  letter  on  which  I  would  here  refrain  from  comment¬ 
ing,  because  they  might  load  me  aside,  in  sorrow  if  not  in  anger,  from  the 
drier  path  of  my  present  duty.  I  will  leave  it  to  others,  therefore,  to  dwell 
upon  many  portions  of  that  letter — upon  the  closing  paragraph  in  particu¬ 
lar',  which  pronounces  a  sentence  as  awfully  unjust  as  it  was  uncalled  for  on 
the  religion  of  many  millions  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  nearly  all  Ireland, 
and  some  of  our  most  flourishing  colonies.  The  charge,  uttered  in  the  ear 
of  that  island,  in  which  all  guarantees  for  gerruine  and  pure  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion  will  of  necessity  be  considered,  in  future,  as  guarantees  for  ‘  confining 
the  intellect  and  enslaving  the  soul  ’;  all  securities  for  the  Catholic  religion 
as  security  for  the  ‘  mummeries  of  superstition,’  in  the  mind  of  then-  giver- 
guarantees  and  securities  which  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  heartily  offered ; 
the  charge  thus  made,  in  a  voice  that  has  been  applauded  by  the  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  England,  produces  in  the  Catholic  heart  a  feeling  too  sickly  and  too 
deadening  for  indignation — a  dismal  despair  at  finding  that,  where  we  have 
honoured  and  supported  and  followed  for  years,  we  may  be  spurned  and  cast 
off  the  first  moment  that  popularity  demands  us  as  its  price  or  bigotry  as  its 
victim.” 

To  make  more  forcibly  plain  how  little  Cardinal  Wriseman  could  have 
been  prepared  for  Lord  John  Russell’s  warm  expression  of  feeling  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  gives  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  Premier  from  Vienna 
on  the  3d  instant. 

******** 

“  I  cannot  but  most  deeply  regret  the  erroneous  and  even  distorted  view  which 
the  English  papers  have  presented  of  what  the  Holy  See  has  done  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Catholics  of  England  ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating, 
that  the  measure  now  promulgated  was  not  only  prepared  but  printed  three  years 
ago,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  shown  to  Lord  Minto  by  the  Pope  on  occasion  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  given  to  his  Lordship  by  his  Holiness.  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  your 
Lordship  further  in  this  matter  beyond  offering  to  give  any  explanations  that  your 
Lordship  may  desire,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  remove  par¬ 
ticularly  the  offensive  interpretation  put  upon  the  late  act  of  the  Holy  See,  that  it  was 
suggested  by  political  views  or  by  any  hostile  feelings. 

“  And  with  regard  to  myself,  I  beg  to  add,  that  I  am  invested  with  a  purely  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignity  ;  that  I  have  no  secular  or  temporal  delegation  whatever;  that  my 
duties  will  be,  what  they  have  ever  been,  to  promote  the  morality  of  those  committed 
to  my  charge,  especially  the  masses  of  our  poor,  and  keep  up  those  feelings  of  good¬ 
will  and  friendly  intercommunion  between  Catholics  and  their  fellow-countrymen 
which  I  flatter  myself  1  have  been  the  means  of  somewhat  improving.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  time  will  soon  show,  what  a  temporary  excitement  may  conceal,  that 
social  and  public  advantages  must  result  from  taking  the  Catholics  of  England  out 
of  that  irregular  and  necessarily  temporary  state  of  government  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  and  extending  to  them  that  ordinary  and  more  definite  form  which  is 
normal  to  their  church,  and  which  has  already  been  so  beneficially  bestowed  upon 
almost  every  colony  of  the  British  empire. 

“  I  beg  to  apologize  for  intruding  at  such  length  upon  your  Lordship’s  attention  ; 
but  1  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I 
have  always  met  with  from  every  member  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  with  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  treat,  and  from  your  Lordship  in  particular,  and  by  a  sincere 
desire  that  such  friendly  communication  should  not  be  interrupted. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

“  N.  Card.  Wisemax. 

“  The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  John  Russell,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  &c.” 

Ho  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  believe  that  no  good 
objection  could  exist  to  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy  in  England. 

“1.  It  was  notorious,  not  only  that  in  Deland  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
been  recognized  and  even  Royally  honoured,  but  that  the  same  form  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  government  had  been  gradually  extended  to  the  greater  part  of 
our  Colonics.  Australia  was  the  first  which  obtained  this  advantage,  by  the 
erection  of  the  archicpiscopal  sec  of  Sydney,  with  suffragans  at  Maitland, 
Hobart  Town,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Melbourn  ■,  ai  d  Port  Victoria.  This  was  done 
openly  and  was  known  publicly,  and  no  r  •  monstrance  was  ever  made.  Those 
prelates  in  every  document  take  their  titl  s  and  they  are  acknowledged  and 
salaried,  as  archbishop  and  bishops  respectively,  and  this  not  by  one  but  by 
successive  Governments.  Our  North  American  possessions  next  received  the 
same  boon.  Kingston,  Toronto,  Bytown,  Halifax,  have  been  erected  into 
dioceses  by  the  Holy  See.  Those  titles  are  acknowledged  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.”  The  West  and  East  Indies  supply  illustrative  instances.  “  But  there 
lias  been  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the  Papal  supremacy 
in  the  erection  of  bishoprics  nearer  home.  Galway  was  notan  episcopal  see  till 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  governed  by  a  warden,  elected  periodically  by  what 
are  called  the  Tribes  of  Galway,  that  is,  by  families  bearing  certain  names, 
every  member  of  whom  had  a  vote.  Serious  inconveniences  resulted  from 


this  anomalous  state  of  things  ;  and  hence  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  Holy 
See,  which  changed  the  wardenship  into  a  bishopric,  and  appointed  the 
Right  Reverend  Dr.  Brown,  since  translated  to  Elphin,  first  bishop  of  that 
diocese.  Bishop  Brown  was  consecrated  October  23,  1831.  No  remonstrance 
was  made,  no  outcry  raised,  at  this  exercise  of  Papal  power.” 

“2.  But,  further,  considering  the  manner  in  which  acts  of  the  Royal  su¬ 
premacy  had  been  exercised  abroad,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  could 
not  be  greater  when  exercised  in  foreign  Catholic  countries  than  the  Pope’s 
in  our  regard,  we  could  not  suppose  that  his  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops 
in  ordinary  in  England  would  have  been  considered  as  more  ‘  inconsistent 
with  the  Queen’s  supremacy  ’  than  that  exercise  was  considered  ‘inconsistent 
with  the  Pope’s  supremacy  ’  acknowledged  hi  those  countries.  I  will  refer 
my  readers  to  Mr.  Bowycr’s  pamphlet,  published  by  llidgway,  for  details  of 
what  I  will  briefly  state. 

“In  1842,  her  Majesty  was  advised  to  erect,  and  did  erect,  (5  Victoria, 
chap.  6,)  a  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  assiguing  to  it  a  diocese,  in  which  the 
three  great  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria  were  mashed 
into  one  see,  having  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and 
Abyssinia,  subject  to  further  limitations  or  alterations  at  the  Royal  will.  No 
one  supposes  that,  for  instance,  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  congregation,  was  asked.  Mr.  Bowyer 
also  shows  that  Bishop  Alexander  was  not  sent  merely  to  British  subjects, 
but  to  others  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Suppose  his 
Majesty  of  Abyssinia  or  the  Emir  Besliir  had  pronounced  this  to  bean  intru¬ 
sion  1  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  independence  of  the  nation,’  how  much  would  this  country  have  cared  ? 

“Under  the  same  statute  a  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  named.  His  see  was 
in  a  British  territory ;  but  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  Malta — where  there 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  formally  recognized  by  our  Government 
as  the  Bishop  of  Malta — and  over  Italy. 

“  Under  tliis  commission  Dr.  Tomlinson  officiated  in  Rome,  and,  I  under¬ 
stand,  had  borne  before  him  a  cross,  the  emblem  of  archiepiseopal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  as  if  to  ignore  in  his  very  diocese  the  acknowledged  ‘  Bishop  of  Rome.’ 
He  confirmed  and  preached  there  without  leave  of  the  lawful  bishop ;  and 
yet  the  newspapers  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  pulpits  did  not  denounce 
him.  But,  hi  fact,  the  statute  under  which  these  things  were  done  is  so 
comprehensive  that  it  empowers  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  or  York  to 
consecrate  not  only’  British  subjects,  but  subjects  and  citizens  of  any  foreign 
state,  to  be  bishops  in  any  foreign  country.  No  consent  of  the  respective 
Governments  is  required ;  and  they  are  sent  not  only  to  British  subjects, 
but  to  ‘  such  other  Protestant  congregations  as  may  be  desirous  of  placing 
themselves  under  his  or  their  authority.’ 

“  If,  therefore,  the  Royal  supremacy  of  the  English  Crown  could  thus 
lawfully  exercise  itself  where  it  never  has  before  exercised  authority,  and 
where  it  is  not  recognized,  as  in  a  Catholic  country, — if  the  Queen,  as  head 
of  the  English  Church,  can  send  bishops  into  Abyssinia  and  Italy, — surely 
Catholics  had  good  right  to  suppose  that,  with  the  full  toleration  granted 
them,  and  the  permitted  exercise  of  Papal  supremacy  in  their  behalf,  no  less 
would  be  permitted  to  them  without  censure  or  rebuke. 

“  3.  But  not  only  had  Catholics  every  ground  to  feel  justified  by  what  had 
been  elsewhere  done  before,  doing  the  same  when  to  themselves  seemed  ex¬ 
pedient,  without  their  act,  any  more  than  preceding  ones,  being  characterized 
as  we  have  seen,  but  positive  declarations  and  public  assurances  led  them  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  1841,  or  1842,  when  for  the  first  time  the  Holy  See 
thought  of  erecting  a  hierarchy  in  North  America,  I  was  commissioned  to 
sound  the  feelings  of  Government  on  the  subject.  I  came  up  to  London  for 
the  purpose,  and  saw  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  of  which  Lord 
Stanley  was  the  Secretary.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  urbanity  of  my  re¬ 
ception,  or  the  interesting  conversation  that  took  plaec,  in  which  much  was 
spoken  to  me  which  has  since  come  literally  true.  But  on  the  subject  of  my 
mission  the  answer  given  was  somewhat  to  this  effect.  ‘  What  does  it  matter 
to  us  what  you  call  yourselves,  whether  Vicars- Apostolic,  or  Bishops,  or 
Muftis,  or  Imaums,  so  that  you  do  not  ask  us  to  do  anything  for  you  ?  We 
have  no  right  to  prevent  your  taking  any  title  among  yourselves.’  This, 
however,  the  distinguished  gentleman  alluded  to  observed  was  his  private 
opinion,  and  he  desired  me  to  call  in  a  few  days  after.  I  did  so  ;  and  he  as¬ 
sured  me,  that,  having  laid  the  matter  before  the  head  of  the  department, 
the  answer  was  the  same  as  he  had  before  given  me.  I  wrote  it  to  Rome, 
and  it  served,  no  doubt,  as  the  basis  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  in  ordinary 
in  North  America.  I  have  no  doubt  the  documents  referring  to  this  transac¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  Bill,  July  9,  1845,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  opposition,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect — 

“  *  He,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  go  into  Committee  on  those  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1S29.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  at  once  prepared  to  repeal  all  those  clauses,  but 
he  was  willing  to  go  into  Committee  to  deliberate  on  the  subject.  He  believed  that 
they  might  repeal  those  disallowing  clauses  which  prevented  a  Roman  Catholic  bish¬ 
op  assuming  a  title  held  by  a  bishop  of  the  Established  Church.  He  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  any  good  ground  for  the  continuance  of  this  restriction.’ 

“  It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  limits 
these  sensible  and  liberal  words  to  Ireland.  They  apply  to  the  repeal  of  the 
whole  clause ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  equally  to  both  countries. 
What  his  Lordship  had  said  in  1845  he  deliberately,  and  even  more  strongly, 
confirmed  the  following  year.  In  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  February  5,  1846,  he  referred  to  his  speech,  just 
quoted,  of  the  preceding  session,  in  the  following  terms — 

“  ‘Allusion  having  been  made  to  him,  (by  Sir  R.  Inglis,)  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  his  former  declaration,  ‘  that  he  was  not  ready  at  once  to  repeal  these 
laws  without  consideration.’  Last  session  he  had  voted  for  the  Committee,  but  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  weighing  the  details.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  one  part  of  the  question  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  :  the  measure 
of  Government,  as  far  as  it  was  stated  last  year,  did  not  effect  that  relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  a  law  by  which  they  were  punished  both  for  assuming  episcopal  titles 
in  Ireland  and  for  belonging  to  certain  religious  orders.  That  part  of  the  subjectre- 
quired  interference  by  the  Legislature.  As  to  preventing  persons  assuming  parti¬ 
cular  titles,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  puerile  than  to  keep  up  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  had  also  the  strongest  objection  to  the  law  which  made  Jesuits  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  subject  to  transportation ;  the  enactment  was  as  intolerant  as  it  was  ineffi¬ 
cacious,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  put  on  an  intelligible  and  ra¬ 
tional  footing.’ 

“  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  whatever  hesitation  Lord  John  Russell 
had  about  repealing  other  clauses  in  the  Emancipation  Act,  his  mind  was 
made  up  about  the  restriction  of  Catholics  from  assuming  the  very  titles  of 
secs  held  by  Anglican  bishops.  Had  he  obtained  his  wishes  in  1840,  the  law 
would  now  have  permitted  us  to  call  ourselves  Bishops  of  London  or  Chester 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  quote  these  passagos,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  Lord  John  Russell  with  inconsistency,  but  merely  to  justify  our¬ 
selves,  and  show  how  little  reason  we  could  have  had  for  believing  that  our 
acting  strictly  within  the  law  respecting  episcopal  titles  would  have  been 
described  as  it  has  ;  for  if  it  was  puerile  in  1846  to  continue  to  prevent  Ca¬ 
tholics  even  taking  the  prohibited  titleSj  and  no  good  reason  existed  for  the 
continuance  of  even  that  restriction,  is  it  manly  in  1850  to  denounce  as  ‘in¬ 
solent  and  insidious  ’  the  assumption  of  titles  not  different  from  those  ac¬ 
corded  to  us  by  the  authority  which  Lord  John  acknowledges  can  alone  be¬ 
stow  episcopacy  upon  us  ?  ” 

VI.  The  selection  of  the  title  of  “  Westminster  ”  has.  Cardinal  Wiseman  un¬ 
derstands,  given  great  offence;  he  is  sorry  for  it,  as  it  was  “little  less  than 
necessity  which  led  to  its  adoption.”  In  reestablishing  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
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England,  it  was  natural  and  decorous  that  its  metropolitan  should  have  his 
see  at  the  capital.  This  has  been  the  rule  at  all  times ;  though  of  course 
those  capitals  may  decay  into  provincial  towns  without  losing  their  privilege. 
The  very  term  metropolitan  signifies  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis.  This 
being  the  principle  or  basis  of  every  hierarchy,  how  was  it  to  be  acted  on 
here  ?  London  was  a  title  inhibited  by  law  ;  Southwark  was  to  form  a  se¬ 
parate  see.  To  have  taken  the  title  of  a  subordinated  portion  of  what  forms 
the  great  conglomerate  of  London,  as  Finsbury,  or  Islington,  would  have 
been  to  cast  ridicule  and  open  the  door  for  jeers  upon  the  new  episcopate. 
Besides,  none  of  these  are  towns  or  cities.  Westminster  naturally  suggested 
itself,  as  a  city  unoccupied  by  any  Anglican  see,  and  giving  an  honourable 
and  well-known  metropolitan  title.”  Though  everywhere  else  Cardinal 
Wiseman  puts  himself  forward  as  the  shield  of  the  Holy  See  against  all  the 
obloquy  due  to  measures  which  lie  powerfully  contributed  to  secure,  he  na¬ 
turally  shrinks  from  the  charge  of  having  advised  a  title  which  by  historical 
and  constitutional  associations  would  enhance  his  own  personal  dignity.  He 
concludes — “  I  can  sincerely  add,  that  I  had  no  part  whatever  in  the  selec¬ 
tion”  of  the  title. 

Plentifully  scattered  through  the  argumentative  texture  of  the  Appeal, 
are  covert  sarcasms  at  persons,  and  bodies  of  men.  Among  the  most  sa¬ 
lient  of  these  is  a  portraiture  of  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  as  seen  hy 
rival  Homan  Catholic  eyes. 

The  Chapter  of  Westminster,  ho  observes,  had  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  new  arcliiepiscopal  title,  as  though  some  attempt  at  jurisdiction 
within  the  Abbey  were  intended.  He  gives  assurance  on  this  point,  and 
proposes  “  a  fair  division  ”  of  the  two  very  different  parts  embraced  in 
“Westminster  proper.”  “One  comprises  the  stately  Abbey,  with  its  ad¬ 
jacent  Palaces  and  its  Royal  Parks.  To  this  portion  the  duties  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  mainly  confined  ;  and  they  shall  range  there 
undisturbed.”  Indeed,  were  he  disposed  to  claim  more  than  a  right  to 
tread  the  Catholic  pavement  of  that  noble  building,  another  might  step  in  with 
a  prior  claim.  “  For  successive  generations  there  has  existed  ever,  in  the 
Benedictine  order,  an  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  representative,  in  religious 
dignity,  of  those  who  erected,  and  beautified,  and  governed  that  church  and 
cloister.  Have  they  ever  been  disturbed  by  this  ‘titular  ’  ?  Then  let  them 
fear  no  greater  aggression  now.”  This  splendid  monument,  its  treasures 
of  art  and  fitting  endowments,  form  not  the  part  of  Westminster  which 
will  concern  him ;  but  another  part,  in  frightful  contrast,  though 
immediate  contact,  with  its  magnificence.  “In  ancient  times,  the 
existence  of  an  abbey  on  any  spot,  with  a  large  staff  of  clergy, 
and  ample  revenues,  would  have  sufficed  to  create  around  it  a  little 
paradise  of  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and  ease.  This,  however,  is  not  now 
the  case.  Close  under  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  there  lie  concealed  laby¬ 
rinths  of  lanes  and  courts,  and  alleys  and  slums,  nests  of  ignorance,  vice,  de¬ 
pravity,  and  crime,  as  well  as  of  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  disease ;  whose 
atmosphere  is  typhus,  whose  ventilation  is  cholera  ;  in  which  swarms  a  huge 
and  almost  countless  population,  in  great  measure,  nominally  at  least,  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  haunts  of  filth,  which  no  sewage  committee  can  reach — dark  corners, 
which  no  lighting  board  can  brighten.  This  is  the  part  of  Westminster  which 
alone  I  covet,  and  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  claim  and  to  visit,  as  a  blessed 
pasture  in  which  sheep  of  holy  Church  are  to  he  tended,  in  which  a 
bishop’s  godly  work  has  to  be  done,  of  consoling,  converting,  and 
preserving.  And  if  (as  I  humbly  trust  in  God)  it  shall  be  seen  that 
this  special  culture,  arising  from  the  establishment  of  our  hierarchy,  bears 
fruits  of  order,  peacefulness,  decency,  religion,  and  virtue,  it  may  be  that 
the  Holy  See  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  acted  unwisely,  when  it  bound 
up  the  very  soul  and  salvation  of  a  chief  pastor  with  those  of  a  city  where 
the  name  indeed  is  glorious  but  the  purlieus  infamous — in  which  the  very 
grandeur  of  its  public  edifices  is  as  a  shadow  to  screen  from  the  public  eye 
sin  and  misery  the  most  appalling.  If  the  wealth  of  the  Abbey  he  stagnant 
and  not  diffusive — if  it  in  no  way  rescue  the  neighbouring  population  from 
the  depths  in  which  it  is  sunk — let  there  be  no  jealousy  of  any  one  who,  hy 
whatever  name,  is  ready  to  make  the  latter  his  care,  without  interfering 
with  the  former.” 

The  universally-respected  Homan  CathoHc  Member  for  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Philip  Howard,  writes  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  a  brief  rebuke  of  the 
contemptuous  Protestantism  in  the  Premier’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham— 

“  Without  entering  upon  questions  of  religious  tenet,  I  can  no  longer  de¬ 
fer  the  expression  of  my  conviction,  that  the  phrase  ‘  mummeries  of  super¬ 
stition  ’  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  faith  and  reli¬ 
gious  practice  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  realm.” 

"Wc  understand  that  the  Oxford  University  Commission  finished  their 
spell  of  work  on  "Wednesday;  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  handed  over  their  room,  at  the  Downing  Street  residence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cambridge  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  have  now  commenced  their  inquiry. 

It  is  said  that,  “  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  any  legal  proceedings 
that  may  he  adopted,”  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  retained  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
eminent  Queen’s  counsel. 

We  understand  that  a  lengthened  correspondence  has  taken  place  on 
different  occasions  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Tractarian  dis¬ 
turbers  ;  and  that  the  Bight  Bevorend  Prelate,  in  consequence  of  the 
censure  which  has  been  recently  cast  upon  him,  has  resolved,  in  order  to 
justify  himself,  to  lay  the  whole  before  the  public. — St.  Janies’ s  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Baphael,  the  Homan  Catholic  Member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Alban’s, 
died  on  Saturday  last,  at  his  seat,  Surbiton  Place,  Surrey.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  100,000/.  within  the  last  few  years  for  building  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship.  He  was  of  Armenian  extraction. 

The  solicitors  of  the  “Woods  and  Forests”  have  received  instructions 
to  give  the  necessary  Parliamentary  notices  preparatory  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  hill  to  extinguish  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  stock  the  New  Forest 
in  Hampshire  with  deer  and  other  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  to  em¬ 
power  her  Majesty  to  enclose  the  several  portions  of  the  said  forest.  It 
is  also  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  several  encroachments  on  the  Crown 
lands  which  have  been  so  much  complained  of. — Globe. 

Referring  to  the  augmentation  of  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  fron¬ 
tier,  the  Daily  News  adds  the  statement  of  its  belief  “  that  the  intention 
of  the  English  Government  to  reduce  the  army  by  5000  men  has  been 
abandoned.” 

A  war-steamer  built  hy  Mr.  Mare,  of  Blackwall,  for  the  Spanish  Go¬ 
vernment,  was  launched  on  Tuesday.  Sciior  Isturitz,  the  Spanish  Am¬ 
bassador,  was  present ;  and  his  daughter  christened  the  vessel  “Isabella 
Secunda.”  The  steamer  is  230  feet  long,  38  broad,  and  25  deep,  and  the 
tonnage  is  1565.  It  will  carry  sixteen  guns.  This  is  the  ninth  or  tenth 
war-steamer  built  for  Spain  in  this  country,  and  the  fifth  constructed  by 
Mr.  Mare  ;  aU  of  wood. 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  Inst :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Wce>.*  Week, 
of  1839-49.  oflSSO. 


Zymotic  Diseases . 2,287  ....  209 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  5U5  ....  ;is 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1,646  ....  167 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1 ,1 3fV  ....  100 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels .  317  ....  36 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1 ,722  ....  118 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach ,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  607  ....  53 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c . 78  ....  12: 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus, &c .  IIS  ....  8 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &c .  7 5  ....  5 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  16  ....  2 

Malformations .  24  ....  4 

Premature  Birth .  202  ....  28 

Atrophy .  145  ....  19 

Age .  591  _  SH 

Sudden . 116  ....  12 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  andlntcmperance .  277  ....  25 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,9 $6  908 


The  mortality  slightly  decreased  again,  though  deaths  by  epidemic  fevers 
were  numerous.  The  oscillation  of  mortality  has  generally  followed  that  of 
the  thermometrical  register  lately.  The  temperature  has  now  risen  above 
the  recent  fall,  and  the  wind  has  generally  been  South-west. 

Till  the  Constablesliip  of  the  Tower  of  London  was  conferred  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1820,  it  was  the  custom  to  sell  the  situations  of  Ward¬ 
ers,  or  what  are  commonly  termed  “Beefeaters,”  at  the  price  of  300  guineas. 
The  Duke  abolished  the  system  of  purchase,  and  filled  the  vacancies  with  de¬ 
serving  noncommissioned  officers.  He  has  first  to  last  appointed  forty-five 
old  soldiers,  the  value  of  whose  situations  would  have  been  no  less  than 
14,175/. 

Lord  Pancliffe’s  will  has  been  read,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  his  re¬ 
latives.  It  contains  only  six  lines,  by  which  all  the  “  property  is  be¬ 
queathed  to  Mrs.  Burtt,  no  mention  being  made  either  of  relations  or  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and  even  the  plate  presented  to  his  Lordship  in  1831  hy  the  Radicals 
of  Nottingham,  which  he  promised  should  be  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  falls  into  the  same  hands.  The  heritable  property  of  necessity  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  co-heirs.  Lady  Rancliffe’s  jointure,  increased 
now  from  1000/.  to  2000/.  a  year  by  virtue  of  articles  entered  into  at  the 
separation,  will  be  paid  out  of  the  general  estate,  and  not  from  the  entailed 
property.  The  will  having  been  read,  Sir  Cavendish  Rumbold  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  said,  ‘  I,  as  eldest  son  and  representative  of  my  deceased  mother, 
tho  Honourable  Lady  Rumbold,  one  of  the  co-heiresses,  in  my  behalf,  and  in 
behalf  of  my  aunts,  the  Honourable  Lady  Levinge  and  the  Princess  Polignac, 
protest  against  this  will.  I  declare  it  not  a  valid  will,  and  not  Lord  Ran¬ 
cliffe’s  by  his  own  free  will,  but  it  is  the  will  of  Mrs.  Burtt.’  ”  The  whole 
party  then  left  the  hall,  and  it  is  said  that  active  steps  have  been  taken  for 
disputing  the  legality  of  the  document. 

An  erroneous  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  accidental 
death  of  his  son  having  appeared  in  a  provincial  journal,  Major  Ashmore  has 
sent  the  true  particulars  to  the  Morning  Post.  “  On  the  9th  October,”  he 
says,  “  I  was  staying  with  my  wife  and  family  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Royal  at 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  my  eldest  sob,  who  was 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  old,  in  running  down  stairs  aeeidentaUy 
overbalanced  himself,  and  fell  over  the  balusters  upon  the  stone  paving  of 
tho  hall,  and  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  poor  landlady  of  the  hotel,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  render  assistance,  was  so  completely  overpowered  by 
her  feelings,  that,  after  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  she  instantly  feU  down 
dead.”  The  incorrect  account  stated  that  Mrs.  Ashmore  died  on  seeing  her 
son’s  body ;  substituting  her  for  the  poor  landlady. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  John  Herschel  will  succeed  Mr.  Sheil  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mint.  This  appointment  will  no  longer  be  held  by  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  the  salary  will  be  reduced  to  1500/.  a  year. —  Times. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  notifies  that  “  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  ap¬ 
point  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  to  be  Poet  Laureate  in  ordinary  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  the  room  of  William  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  deceased.”' 

The  Gazette  also  announces  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Samuel  George 
Bonham,  Governor  of  Hongkong,  and  Sir  George  William  Anderson, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  to  be  ordinary  members  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knights  Commanders,  of  the  Bath. 

The  Parliament  of  Prussia  was  opened,  at  Berlin,  on  Thursday  the 
21st,  by  tbc  King  in  person,  with  the  following  speech — 

“  My  intention  to  create  a  constitution  wliich  shall  answer  to  the  wants  of 
the  German  nation  has  hitherto  failed.  In  my  hopes  of  the  future  I  have 
clung  to  the  idea  which  pervades  my  endeavours.  But  I  cannot  resume  its 
realization  on  a  new  foundation  until  after  the  decision  respecting  the  new 
formation  of  the  German  Confederation.  I  hope  that  the  negotiations  on 
this  subject  will  soon  come  to  a  prosperous  end.  I  hope  that  our  armaments 
will  suffice  to  protect  our  rights.  If  this  point  can  be  gained,  that  armament 
has  no  danger  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  For  my  people  are  not  only 
strong,  but  also  considerate.  We  seek  not  war.  We  seek  not  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  anybod}r,  but  our  endeavours  tend  to  effect  an  arrangement  of  the 
common  fatherland,  which  shall  be  suitable  to  the  condition  of  Prussia.” 

The  speech  was  deemed  favourable  to  the  war  party,  and  had  repro¬ 
duced  excitement. 

The  Hanoverian  Cabinet  is  reported  to  have  declared  its  assent  to  the 
passage  of  a  Federal  army  through  Hanover  to  Holstein. 

Among  the  addresses  forwarded  to  the  Queen  has  been  one  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne’s  Limehouse,  praying  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 
the  Queen  in  Council  should  think  fit  for  “the  immediate  and  absolute 
repression  of  the  assumed  power  of  Rome  in  matters  either  spiritual  or  tem¬ 
poral,  within  this  realm.”  Sir  George  Grey  in  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  address,  and  stating  that  he  has  laid  it  before  the  Queen, 
adds — “And  I  am  to  inform  you  that  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive 
the  same  very  graciously.” 

The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford  were  yesterday  converted  by  Bishop 
Wilbcrforce,  to  protest  against  the  “  new  and  distinct  ”  aggression  upon 
the  Church  and  Realm  of  England  by  the  See  of  Rome.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  so  numerous,  that  the  meeting  adjourned  from  the  large  hall  of 
Merton  College  to  the  Theatre.  “  Neither  Dr.  Pusey,  nor  any  of  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Tractarian  party,  were  present.”  Bishop 
Wilbcrforce  spoke  with  his  accustomed  eloquence  and  tact,  but  was 
tasked  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  tho  appearance  of  harmony.  The 
excitement  felt  on  a  very  gentle  allusion  to  the  Tractarians  found 
vent  in  interruptivo  cries,  and  was  restrained  by  the  Bishop 
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with  extreme  difficulty.  When  lie  had  brought  the  meeting  into 
a  favourable  tone,  he  said  that  he  proposed  “something  like  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  memorable  protest  which  Archbishop  Cranmer  put  out 
so  many  years  ago,”  not  in  the  form  of  a  popular  resolution,  but  in  a 
solemn  manner,  to  bo  formally  consummated  by  signature  and  lodgment 
“in  perpetuam  memoriam”  in  the  archives  of  the  diocese,  and  published 
in  the  face  of  Christendom,  by  the  despatch  of  a  copy  to  the  Bishop  of 
every  see  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  protest  was 
in  the  following  terms. 

“In  the  name  of  God — Amen  ! 

“  We,  Samuel,  by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  with 
the  undersigned  priests  and  deacons,  being  assembled,  under  the  protection  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  in  our  cathedral  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  22d  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1850,  do  hereby,  in  presence  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  before  the  whole  Church,  make  this  our  solemn  protest  and  decla¬ 
ration. 

“  Whereas  we  have  seen  or  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  has  pretended  to  divide 
the  ancient  church  and  realm  of  England  into  certain  new  dioceses,  and  to  appoint 
over  them  certain  bishops,  to  whom  he,  the  said  Bishop  of  Borne,  pretends  to  com¬ 
mit  the  cure  and  government  of  the  souls  of  all  Christian  people  therein  dwelling, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  this  church  and  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm:  Now  we, 
the  said  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  ut¬ 
terly  protest  against  any  such  invasion  of  this  church  and  realm ;  and  we  do  declare 
that  the  Church  recognized  by  law  in  this  land  is  the  ancient  Apostolic  Church 
thereof,  possessing  the  ancient  faith,  true  sacraments,  and  a  lawful  ministry ;  and  that 
her  bishops  and  clergy  are  the  bishops  and  clergy  thereof  by  unbroken  descent  from 
the  holy  Apostles ;  and  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  within  this 
land,  who  are  striving  to  withdraw  the  people  from  the  communion  of  the  English 
Church  are  intrusive  and  schismatical;  and  we  protest,  before  God  and  His  Church, 
against  their  schismatical  claims  and  proceedings ;  as  also  against  their  doctrine 
and  teaching,  as  being  on  many  points  of  faith  and  practice  contrary  to  God’s  Word 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Universal  Church;  all  which  are  more  especialy  declared  in 
the  Articles  of  the  said  Church  of  England.  And  we  do  declare  that  we  believe  that 
this  our  protest  would  be  approved,  and  the  schismatic  acts  and  corrupt  doctrines 
and  practices  maintained  by  the  Bishop  of  Borne  would  be  condemned,  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Universal  Church,  if  it  were  possible  that  such  judgment  should  be  now  by 
any  means  collected.  And  wc  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  did  at  the  Beforma- 
tion  make,  and  hath  now  for  three  hundred  years  continued,  this  protest  against  the 
claim  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Borne  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  Church  Universal, 
and  over  the  Church  of  England  in  particular;  and  also  against  the  false  doctrine  of 
the  said  Church  of  Borne ;  and  that  we  do  now  renew  and  continue  the  same  protest. 
And  we  do  hereby  solemnly  warn  all  Christian  people  committed  to  our  charge,  that 
they  yield  no  obedience  to  the  so-called  bishops  now  thrust  into  our  land,  under  pain 
of  incurring  all  the  guilt  of  wilful  schism.” 

Archdeacon  Clerke  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  protest;  and  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hussey,  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Several  clergymen,  however,  testified,  amidst  signs  of  dissatisfaction  and 
calls  to  order,  a  desire  to  give  the  protest  an  Anti-Tractarian  tone  :  Mr. 
Hayward  Cox,  late  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall  under  Dr.  Hampden 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  moved  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  embodying  this  feeling.  In  the  end,  the  protest  was  amended  by 
the  insertion,  amidst  general  applause,  of  the  word  “idolatrous”  be¬ 
fore  “  practices  ”  and  after  “  corrupt  doctrines.”  Thus  amended,  the  pro¬ 
test  was  adopted  with  only  three  dissentient  voices.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  V  aughan  Thomas,  the  meeting  then  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  Majesty  to  defend  all  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
“ independent  Christian  Church”  which  “from  the  earliest  ages  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  this  nation.” 

The  great  County  meeting  at  York,  yesterday,  was  an  imposing  de¬ 
monstration.  About  eight  thousand  persons  were  massed  in  the  Cas- 
tlc-yard,  most  of  them  evidently  of  a  superior  class  to  those  usually 
gathered  round  a  county  hustings.  The  High  Sheriff  presided.  Earl 
Eitzwilliam,  the  Earls  of  Harewood,  Effingham,  and  Zetland,  Lords 
Hawke,  Rihblesdale,  "WLameliffe,  Feversham,  Wenloek,  Londesborough, 
and  Milton,  Mr.  Becket,  Mr.  Denison,  Mr.  J.  G.  Marshall,  and  several 
■other  Members  of  Parliament,  with  an  immense  list  of  the  county  gentry, 
were  present.  The  leading  resolution  was  moved  by  Earl  Fitz  william; 
who  made  a  Yorkshire  speech,  characterized  by  smart  but  goodnature! 
plain-speaking  to  the  small  phalanx  of  influential  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  pre  vnt.  The  Honourable  Charles  Langdale  moved  a  counter-reso¬ 
lution,  ;  .d  was  heard  through  a  long  defensive  address  of  much  general 
.and  per  ■  nal  interest.  The  other  speakers  were  the  Eai-ls  of  Harewood 
.and  Zu  .and  and  Lord  Feversham  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  Sir  John 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Constable  Maxwell  on  the  side  of  the  Romanists.  The 
amendment  was  supported  by  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  hands ;  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Queen  was  affirmed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  many  thousands  assembled,  amidst  a  deep  roar  of  cheers. 

The  Daily  News  publishes  the  reply  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  of  Canterbury.  It  observes — “  All  religions, 
whether  true  or  false,  must  bo  in  a  certain  sense  aggressive  if  it  (sic)  is 
sincere”  ;  it  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  “certain  of  our  clergy,”  in  whose 
congregations  “  all  that  is  distinctive  in  Protestant  doctrine  or  Protestant 
worship  has  disappeared,”  while  “other  circumstances” — as  the  titles 
and  precedence  allowed  to  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  in  Ireland  and  our 
Colonies — have  afforded  colour  to  the  belief  that  a  Romish  aggression 
might  be  ventured ;  and  it  concludes  by  stimulating  the  demand  of  more 
clergymen,  and  of  provision  for  household  visiters  and  Scripture  readers. 

A  great  point  in  the  theologic  controversy  has  been  grounded  on  a  per¬ 
secuting  passage  in  the  oaths  to  he  taken  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  Cardinals  on  their  receiving  the  pallium.  In 
the  lectures  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Principles  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Cumming,  the  Presbyterian 
orator  of  Crown  Court,  has  been  delivering  to  immense  audiences  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  the  oath  was  quoted  from  the  Pontificalc  Ro- 
manum.  The  persecuting  clause  reads  thus — “  Hereticos,  schismaticos, 
et  rebelles  Domino  nostro,  vel  successoribus,  proposse  persequar  et  im- 
pugnabo.”  So  eminent  an  ecclesiastic  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  quoted  this 
passage  from  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  itself,  on  Sunday  the 
3d  instant,  with  an  emphatic  translation  of  it  for  the  more  effective  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  heretic  and  schismatical  Protestant  mind,  and  an  intimation  that 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  having  duly  sworn  to  “persecute  and  make  war  upon 
heretics,”  might  be  expected  to  act  accordingly.  But  all  this  appears  to 
have  been  stated,  whether  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  in  the  pulpit  or  Dr.  Cum¬ 
ming  on  the  platform,  under  a  grand  mistake.  The  terrible  clause  was 
expunged  from  the  oath  as  administered  to  British  ecclesiastics,  by  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh,  in  April  1818.  Dr.  Wiseman  took  the  oath  in  its 
amended  form  when  he  was  made  a  Bishop  in  1810  ;  the  recent  Bishops 
took,  or  will  take,  the  same  amended  oath  ;  and  Dr.  Wiseman  on  receiving 
the  pallium  took  no  oath  at  all,  Cardinals  being  exempt.  These  particu¬ 
lars  are  communicated  in  a  letter  signed  “  Francis  Scarle,”  of  St.  George’s, 
Southwark ;  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  in  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
■received  the  pallium. 
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Stock  Exchange,  jSfirDAY  AfSSSnOJJN.  I 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  in  Germany  being  still  mdeWrtpnsffi-sp't’vu^ 
lators  and  capitalists  are  in  a  state  of  suspense,  and  the  trans(tet&ra-botlT  in 
the  English  and  Foreign  Stock  Market  have  been  unimportant.  Money 
would  appear  to  be  more  in  demand  iu  Lombard  Street,  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  discount-firms  became  a  borrower  on  Wednesday  iu  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  the  extent  of  100,000/. :  this,  however,  is  almost  the  only  indication  of 
increased  demand.  The  fluctuation  of  Consols  has  not  exceeded  f  per  cent ; 
the  extreme  prices  both  for  Money  and  the  Account  having  been  96J  and  97 L 
The  closing  price  this  afternoon  is  96J  for  Money,  and  96J  97  for  Account. 
Some  importance  is  attached  to  the  advices  expected  from  Berlin  tomorrow. 
The  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  would  be 
delivered,  and  a  telegraph  report  of  it  will  be  received  tomorrow  :  it  is  not 
doubted,  from  the  improvement  of  the  Prussian  Funds  in  Berlin  ou  Wed¬ 
nesday,  that  the  tenour  of  the  speech  will  be  pacific. 

Our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign  Market  must  be  brief  and  un¬ 
interesting.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  some  rather  considerable  business 
occurred  iu  Russian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cent  Stock,  at  prices  ranging  from 
95g  to  961 :  the  transactions  of  the  last  few  days  have  been  unimportant,  at 
prices  about  j-  per  cent  below  those  just  given.  The  business  in  the  other 
Northern  European  Stocks  has  been  insignificant.  Mexican  Bonds  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  trifling  decline,  and  the  transactions  have  been  at  prices  from  J  to 
J  per  cent  below  our  last  report.  The  South  American  Securities  have  been 
but  little  dealt  in,  and  no  material  variation  in  prices  can  be  remarked.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Bonds. 

In  the  Railway  Share  Market,  speculation  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to 
the  minor  class  of  Shares ;  among  which,  Aberdeen,  Chester  and  Holyhead, 
Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  East  Indian,  may  be  cited  as  very 
much  in  favour.  The  improvement  in  these  latter  is  said  to  be  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  very  extensive  purchase  for  investment  on  behalf  of  a  public 
company.  The  prices  of  the  more  important  Shares  have  been  well  sup¬ 
ported,  and  in  some  cases  an  improvement  has  occurred.  The  traffic-returns 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  having  been  generally  of  a  favourable 
character.  Speculation  in  the  Foreign  Shares  appears  to  have  subsided  iu  the 
absence  of  anything  like  political  excitement. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  though  slight,  is 
unfavourable.  Consols  opened  at  96|,  at  which  price  there  were  for  a  short 
time  bujrers  ;  the  market  has,  however,  since  given  way  in  the  absence  of 
any  business  of  importance,  and  the  price  is  now  96|  J.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  prices  nor  any  transactions  requiring  remark  iu  the  Foreign  Market. 
The  Railway  Share  Market  is  slightly  flatter.  The  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bargains  of  the  morning — Chester  and  Holyhead  Preference,  121  ;  Great 
Northern,  14| ;  Great  Western,  71|  72;  Hull  and  Selby,  98J  98;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  49;  Leeds  and  Bradford,  95;  North-western,  11SJ ;  Ditto 
Fifths,  15f ;  South-western,  69. 
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3  per  Cent  Consols .  961  | 

Ditto  for  Account  . . .  96)  § 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  9f>  ^ 

3)  per  Cents .  97}  3 

Long  Annuities .  7$  13-16 

Bank  Stock  . .  . 

Exchequer  Bills . . .  66  69  pm. 

India  Stock . . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  87  9 

Belgian  4.1  per  Cents .  88  90 

Chinan  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  98  100 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  74  7 

Dutch  21  per  Cents . .  56)  7 

Ditto  4  per  Cents .  86 j  7  r 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . .  31)  2 j 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  79  80 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  4 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  85  7 

Russian  5  per  Cents  ........  108  110 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  17  J  IS 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  39) 

Venezuela .  30  2 


$ljrntrrs  null  3tair. 

The  Elizabethan  dramatist  John  Webster,  whose  works,  admirably 
edited  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Dyce,  fill  four  such  respectable  vo¬ 
lumes,  is  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  a 
reaction.  When  he  had  been  all  but  forgotten  for  something  like  a  cen¬ 
tury,  those  literary  critics  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  their 
revival  of  a  taste  for  the  earlier  English  literature  chose  John  Webster 
as  an  especial  theme  for  eulogy.  The  more  generally  familiar  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  such  as  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  were  less 
respectfully  treated ;  but  the  rude  strength  of  Webster  could  hardly  he 
praised  enough.  Like  many  other  reactions,  this,  in  our  opinion,  went 
too  far,  and  an  honour  was  paid  to  one  of  our  least  polished  poets  scarcely 
less  than  what  is  rightfully  awarded  to  an  -ZEschylus. 

The  production  of  The  Duchess  of  Malji  at  Sadler’s  WeUs  brings  this 
idol  for  the  first  time  before  a  modem  public  ;  and,  like  many  other  idols, 
be  wiR  gain  little  by  ocular  inspection.  As  a  whole  the  play  is  but  a 
sorry  work,  showing  equally  the  strength  and  the  untutored  condition  of 
the  mind  that  produced  it.  The  story,  setting  forth  the  slow  process  by 
which  two  fiendish  brothers  murdered  their  sister,  a  regnant  duchess,  as 
a  punishment  for  a  mesaRiance,  has  in  itself  no  further  interest  than  may 
be  found  in  any  atrocity  of  journalistic  renown.  The  accumulated  horrors 
of  the  fourth  act,  which  give  the  play  its  character,  are  followed  by  a  fifth 
so  feeble  and  ridiculously  murderous,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  anti¬ 
climax.  The  personages,  far  from  being  psychologically  elaborated,  are 
flung  upon  the  stage  as  so  many  lumps  of  moral  deformity.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  there  is  not  the  elevation  of  Marlowe’s  earliest  plays,  which  even 
when  they  touch  the  ridiculous  are  still  replete  with  poetical  sublimity  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  ideality  is  shunned  for  the  sake  of  realism  in  its  un- 
couthest  form.  What  may  be  said  of  most  poets  of  an  untutored  age  ap¬ 
plies  to  Webster  in  particular.  In  the  150  pages  which  his  play  occupies, 
passages  of  matchless  force  (we  will  not  say  beauty)  may  be  found  ;  and 
these  are  the  more  remarkable  as  they  strike  suddenly,  and  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  unexpectedly  moved  after  long  tasting  most  unsavoury  fare. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  who  has  achieved  the  task  of  making  The  Duchess 
of  Malji  endurable  enough  not  to  send  an  audience  rushing  out  of  a 
house,  by  removing  from  Webster’s  play  those  means  of  excitement  which 
appeal  less  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  stomach,  exhibits  all  that  care 
which  attends  a  labour  of  love.  He  has  rearranged  and  dovetailed  pas¬ 
sages  at  an  expense  of  toil  which  can  have  been  scarcely  less  than  that  of 
producing  an  original  work.  But  after  aB,  might  not  his  fine  poetical 
mind  have  been  better  employed  than  in  making  a  rough-hewn  work  ap¬ 
pear  a  degree  less  rough-hewn  ?  Would  he  not  contribute  more  to  the 
elevation  of  the  drama  by  looking  over  one  ol  bis  own  plays  with  a  view  to 
scenic  production  ?  As  for  The  Duchess  of  Malji  being  taken  as  any  model 
of  theatrical  composition,  it  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Placing  it  by 
the  side  of  another  play  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  terror,  can 
any  impartial,  practical  judge,  say  that  it  approaches  an  equality  to  that 
French  banquet  of  atrocities  the  Lucrece  Borgia  of  i  ictor  Hugo  ? 

In  the  acting  of  the  piece,  the  great  feature  is  the  very  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  Miss  Glyn  ;  and  we  would  especially  commend  her  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  drama.  The  forcible  passages  that 
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afterwards  occur  may  be  said,  in  a  way,  to  act  themselves ;  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  starting  required  delicate  discrimination.  The  Duchess  is 
made  to  avow  her  passion  to  her  steward,  with  a  freedom  that  is  almost 
repulsive,  and  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  so  by  a  coarse  treatment. 
Miss  Glyn,  by  giving  the  love-scene  the  tone  of  haute  comedie,  veils  the 
indelicacy  of  the  position  by  an  air  of  polished  badinage.  This  treatment 
also  secures  the  advantage  of  contrast  for  the  misery  that  follows,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  general  ghastliness  of  the  play. 

One  of  the  “  brothers  Brough  ”  and  a  gentleman  named  Bridgeman  have 
concocted  a  very  ingenious  melodrama,  which  has  been  produced  this 
week  at  the  Adel  phi,  under  the  title  of  Jessie  Grey.  The  plot  turns  on 
the  scheme  of  a  villanous  baronet,  who,  enraged  at  his  nephew  forming  a 
plebeian  alliance,  punishes  the  object  of  the  unlucky  passion  by  the  means 
which  are  used  to  destroy  the  character  of  Hero  in  Much  Ado  about  No¬ 
thing.  The  incidents  are  well  put  together ;  aud  the  language,  though 
here  and  there  too  prosy,  is  above  the  common  mark.  The  whole  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Woolgar  and  Mr.  Wright,  play  in  the 
piece  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  latter  is  less  missed  through  the  sudden 
start  into  prominence  of  Mr.  Honey, — a  humourist  of  a  somewhat  hard 
school,  who  in  the  delineation  of  a  medical  student  stung  with  remorse  for 
certain  wrongs  he  has  done,  and  trembling  at  the  terrors  of  a  college- 
examination,  shows  a  rare  talent  for  characteristic  individuality. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Macfarren’s  serenata,  The  Sleeper  Awakened ,  is  most 
honourable  to  the  genius  of  the  composer,  because  it  has  been  achieved  in 
the  face  of  great  disadvantages  ;  disadvantages  not  arising  from  any  fault 
in  its  getting-up,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  being  essentially  a  dra¬ 
matic  work,  it  is  performed  without  the  aid  of  dramatic  representation. 
The  Sleeper  Awakened,  though  called  a  serenata,  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  two  or  three  screnatas  in  our  language  which  have  served  as  prece¬ 
dents  for  its  title,  none  of  which  were  either  intended  or  fitted  for  the 
stage ;  while  it  is  in  every  respect  a  regular  comic  opera,  full  of  incident, 
motion,  and  point,  and  absolutely  demanding  theatrical  action  with  all  its 
scenic  adjuncts.  The  poem  being  an  opera,  Mr.  Macfarren  has  treated  it 
quite  operatieally.  The  dialogues,  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  piece 
consists,  arc  thrown  into  parlante  recitatives,  which,  appropriate  and 
spirited  as  they  are,  cannot  be  effectively  delivered  unless  with  corre¬ 
sponding  action ;  unlike  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  Acis  and  Ga¬ 
latea  was  treated  by  Gay  and  Handel, — the  recitatives  reduced  to  mere 
phrases,  just  sufficient  to  link  together  the  airs  aud  choruses.  On  the 
opera  stage,  (if  we  had  one,)  The  Sleeper  Awakened  could  not  fail  to  have 
an  immense  effect  ;  and  we  feel  some  regret  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  joined  their  funds  and  influence  to  establish  these  “  National  Con¬ 
certs”  had  not  applied  the  same  means  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Opera — a  far  worthier  object. 

In  his  music,  Mr.  Macfarren  has  been  very  happy  in  the  local  colouring 
with  which  he  has  clothed  his  subject.  Even  in  the  overture  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  Eastern  tale  by  rhythmical  peculiarities  and  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  the  instrumentation.  The  same  felicity  is  shown  in  the 
pompous  march  which  heralds  the  approach  of  the  Caliph,  and  in  the 
solemn  sounds  of  the  muezzin  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  In  this 
respect  (though  without  plagiarism  on  Mr.  Macfarren’s  part)  we  were 
reminded  of  various  passages  in  Oberon  ;  Weber  being  preeminent  for  the 
truth  and  picturesqueness  of  his  musical  costume.  The  choruses  are 
uniformly  excellent — broad,  simple,  resonant,  and  full  of  grateful  har¬ 
mony. 

The  finest  of  the  solo  pieces  belong  to  the  part  of  Zuleika,  a  fictitious 
personage  (for  we  look  upon  Abon  Hassan  and  Haroun  Alraschid  as 
realities)  whom  the  dramatist  has  given  to  Hassan  for  a  wife.  Her  prin¬ 
cipal  air,  “  Gone,  he’s  gone  !  ”  expressive  of  her  feelings  when  she  finds 
herself  deserted  by  her  husband,  is  of  the  highest  class — the  very  lan¬ 
guage  of  conflicting  passions  ;  and  to  do  Mademoiselle  Angri  justice,  it 
did  not  lose  in  her  mouth  any  of  its  beauty  and  expression.  Her  arietta, 
too,  “  Should  joy  with  smiling  face  invite,”  is  quite  a  little  gem.  In  Abon 
Ilassan’s  part  there  is  one  striking  song,  “  The  Caliph  sits  on  a  throne 
of  gold,” — remarkably  bold,  free,  and  manly  ;  and  Reeves  does  it  justice. 
On  the  first  night  his  voice  seemed  fatigued,  and  he  sang  with  effort ;  but 
he  has  been  more  successful  since.  In  the  part  of  the  Caliph  there  is 
only  one  remarkable  air,  which  is  well  sung  by  Mr.  Bodda ;  but  there 
are  several  concerted  pieces — duets  and  trios — which  go  charmingly.  One 
in  particular,  a  canon  for  the  three  voices,  “  Good  night,”  is  equally  in¬ 
genious  in  construction  and  delightful  in  effect.  On  the  whole,  the  plea¬ 
sure  this  piece  has  given  us,  great  as  it  is,  has  been  damped  by  the  regret 
that  we  Cannot  hear  it  as  it  ought  to  be  heard,  in  its  real  form  of  a  comic 
opera. 

Mr.  Ilullah’s  series  of  monthly  concerts  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall  began  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  concert  consisted  of  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C, 
Handel’s  First  Grand  Concerto  for  two  violins  and  violoncello  with  the 
full  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments,  and  the  first  part  of  L'  Allegro  ed 
il  Tensieroso. 

The  solo  parts  of  the  mass  were  sung  by  Miss  Birch,  Mrs.  Noble,  Mr. 
Lockey,  and  Mr.  Bodda ;  who  gave  the  fine  quartetts,  particularly  the 
“  Benedictus,”  very  beautifully.  The  choruses  were  sung  with  care  and 
precision ;  but  there  was  still  a  good  deal  to  desire  in  the  gradations  of 
tone  from  forte  to  piano, — a  defect  which  we  ascribe  to  the  strength  of 
the  orchestral  accompaniments ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  voices  to  achieve 
great  softness  without  corresponding  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ments. 

Handel’s  concerto,  a  class  of  music  which  preceded  the  modern  sym¬ 
phony,  showed  what  orchestral  writing  was  before  it  began  to  be  deve¬ 
loped  by  the  genius  of  Haydn ;  but  it  showed,  too,  what  great  things  a 
great  man  can  do  with  limited  means.  Its  graceful  melody,  nice  com¬ 
binations  of  the  solo  parts,  and  strong  contrasts  between  them  and  the 
whole  strength  of  the  stringed  orchestra,  proved  a  delightful  treat. 

The  Allegro  and  Tensieroso  has  frequently  been  performed  at  Mr.  Ilul¬ 
lah’s  concerts.  On  this  occasion,  Miss  Kearns,  daughter  of  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  professor,  made  her  debut  as  a  concert-singer,  and  created  a  very 
favourable  impression.  Several  of  the  most  arduous  recitatives  and  airs 
were  allotted  to  her;  and  though  her  voice  was  rather  severely  tried  by 
the  high  pitch  of  some  of  them,  she  successfully  overcame  every  difficulty  ; 
showing  a  very  pure  and  pleasing  soprano  voice,  much  intelligence  and 
feeling,  and  a  cultivated  style.  The  only  other  notable  occurrence  was 
the  substitution  of  Bodda  for  Phillips  in  the  famous  laughing  song,  “  Haste 
thee,  nymph  ”  ;  which  Bodda  sang  with  remarkable  effect. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN’S  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  ENGLAND. 

That  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  acted  with  propriety  in  making  his 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  fair  play  of  the  people  of  England,  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  Before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  he  and  his 
Church  are  arraigned,  and  by  its  verdict  must  they  finally  stand  or 
fall.  What  effect  his  apology  will  produce  upon  the  masses  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  we  have  no  means  of  yet  deciding,  nor  can  we 
form  any  very  certain  conjecture.  Whetner  his  explanations  will 
have  more  influence  in  convincing  the  judgment  and  assuaging  the 
indignation  of  the  laity,  or  his  relentless  sarcasms  succeed  better 
in  lashing  into  furious  anger  the  outraged  susceptibility  of  the 
clergy,  remains  to  be  seen.  AJlowing  their  full  meed  of  controver¬ 
sial  cleverness  to  the  sallies  of  irony  with  which  he  has  relieved 
his  clear  exposition  of  facts  and  his  skilful  arrangement  of  argu¬ 
ments,  we  think  he  might  more  wisely  have  confined  himself  to 
a  calm  statement  of  the  motives  which  led  to,  and  the  reasons 
which  seemed  to  warrant,  a  restoration  of  its  normal  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country.  The  man 
of  letters,  the  religious  pamphleteer,  has,  we  suspect,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  prince  of  the  Church,  the  wily  ecclesiastic, 
which  he  may  find  cause  to  regret.  At  ieast  his  habitual  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  English  people,  his  habitual  diplomatic  skill,  must 
have  forsaken  him,  if  he  thought  to  advance  his  cause,  to  lay 
the  storm  of  indignation  and  alarm,  by  sneers  however  refined, 
by  taunts  however  effective,  directed  against  the  shortcomings 
of  our  National  Church,  against  the  faults  of  our  Bishops  and 
Cathedral  dignitaries.  Great  licence  as  we  Englishmen  take  in 
occasionally  abirsing  both, — chiefly  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
Protestant,  not  sufficiently  national  and  comprehensive, — we 
greatly  mistake  our  countrymen  if  they  will,  even  those  of  them 
who  most  widely  differ  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  join  in  hallooing 
on  a  Romanist  prelate  to  his  game,  or  chuckle  at  the  hard  hits 
he  succeeds  in  planting  on  his  adversary’s  face.  One  im¬ 
pression  which  this  appeal  has  clearly  made,  is  that  of  ex¬ 
treme  surprise  at  its  contrast  in  style  and  tone  with  the  pas¬ 
toral  address  by  which  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  solemnized 
his  appointment  to  his  Metropolitan  see.  In  spite  of  the 
attempted  explanation,  that  the  one  was  a  formal  document, 
necessarily  couched  in  official  language,  while  the  other  is  the 
unfettered  discourse  of  a  citizen  to  his  fellow-citizens,  all  will 
feel  that  the  two  are  not  only  different  but  irreconcileable,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  that  conventional  distinction  between  the  man  and  the 
official  which  has  long  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scouted 
by  the  indignation  of  honest  people.  And  we  know  nothing 
more  likely  to  keep  alive  the  suspicion  and  dislike  which  English¬ 
men  generally  confess  towards  the  Romanist  system  and  its  eccle¬ 
siastics,  than  to  find  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  ecclesiastics 
one  week  putting  forth  a  solemn  instrument  whose  arrogance  is 
only  not  appalling  becairse  it  is  ludicrously  misapplied,  and  the 
next  stepping  into  the  popular  arena  and  protesting  against  a 
literal  understanding  of  that  instrument— declaring  its  lordly  pre¬ 
sumption  to  be  merely  official,  and  its  real  purport  to  be  meek,  un¬ 
assuming,  and  inoffensive.  At  any  rate,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide 
which  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  man  and  of  his  system ; 
and  most  of  us  will  be  more  inclined  to  attach  importance  to  that 
which  comes  stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  Cardinal- Arch¬ 
bishop  of  'Westminster,  than  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  de¬ 
precatory  explanation  of  Nicholas  Wiseman. 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  prevented  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  this  sort  from  giving  to  the  facts  and  arguments 
brought  forward  in  the  Appeal  a  fair  judicial  consideration.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  Has  the  Pope  violated  our  laws,  encroached 
upon  the  limits  of  toleration  established  by  the  Emancipation  and 
similar  subsequent  Acts,  and  offered  insult  to  our  Sovereign  and 
our  nation,  by  constituting  Bishops  in  England  with  English  sees? 
Looking  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  bull  by  which  this  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  the  pastoral  address  by  which  it  was  inaugurated,  we 
called  it  a  wanton  aggression,  an  imbecile  impertinence ;  and  we 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  Parliament  being  required  by  the 
angry  people  to  visit  with  penalties  the  assumption  of  English 
titles  conferred  by  a  foreign  prince.  The  perusal  of  Cardinal  Wise¬ 
man’s  appeal  confirms  us  in  our  view.  There  seems  no  good  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  Pope’s  proceeding  is  contrary  to  our  statutes. 
There  is  especial  force  in  the  argument  that  the  express  prohibition 
against  Romanist  prelates  in  this  country  assuming  the  titles  of 
the  sees  of  the  Established  Church  acts  as  a  tacit  permission  to 
assume  those  of  any  other  sees  they  may  choose  to  constitute : 
though  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our  judges  may  not  con¬ 
strue  this  prohibition  as  extending  to  titles  derived  from  any 
place  contained  within  the  prohibited  sees ;  in  which  case,  the 
recent  assumption  would  of  course  be  illegal  and  invalid.  Still, 
as  such  extension  was  not,  we  believe,  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  that  clause,  we  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  penal 
and  disqualifying  enactments,  a  liberal  interpretation  will  be  the 
one  adopted.  It  does  moreover  seem  to  follow,  as  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  says,  that  “if  the  law  allows  the  doctrines  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  perfectly  and  properly.”  This  can  of  course  only  be  done 
through  a  normally-constituted  hierarchy ;  and  this  again  must 
be  called  into  existence  by  the  Pope.  So  far  we  only  recognize 
the  strictly  logical  result  of  the  Romanist  Church  system  and  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  our  own  Legislature.  It  is  against  the  next 
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step  that  we  take  arms.  Had  the  Romanists  acknowledged  as 
their  religious  head,  one  who  was  neither  a  foreign  potentate  nor 
the  tool  of  foreign  potentates,  they  might  then,  like  the  Methodists 
and  every  other  sect,  have  received  from  this  head  any  organiza¬ 
tion  he  or  they  pleased — the  people  of  England  would  not  have 
troubled  themselves  about  the  titles  their  district  officers  assumed. 
But  so  long  as  the  Pope  is  not  only  the  head  of  the  Catholic  world, 
but  the  temporal  ruler  of  Rome,  and  in  that  capacity  the  ally  or 
the  foe  of  other  temporal  sovereigns,  and  likely  as  the  consequence 
of  his  mundane  ambitions  and  embroilments  to  interfere  in  the 
civil  affairs  and  require  the  military  aid  of  other  European  govern¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  practically  regard  him  as  merely  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  Church,  nor  allow  him  to  make  arrangements  and 
bestow  titles  in  our  country,  which  have  been  in  past  times, 
and  may  be  again,  notoriously  influenced  by  quite  other  than 
spiritual  considerations,  and  made  to  subserve  quite  other  than 
either  Catholic  or  English  aims.  What,  then,  may  be  asked, 
were  loyal  English  Catholics  to  do  P  To  violate  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  sovereign,  or  to  mutilate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  church  ?— Neither  was  necessary,  we  conceive. 
There  was  one  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  which  would  have 
reconciled  the  conflicting  claims  of  patriotism  and  religion; 
a  way,  too,  which  the  concessions  of  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  known  tendencies  of  English  statesmen  seemed  ex¬ 
pressly  to  suggest.  An  appeal  to  the  nation  and  the  Parliament — 
hacked,  as  we  believe  it  would  have  been,  by  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  day — to  carryout  to  its  full  completion  the  act  of  1829, 
by  sanctioning  a  regular  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England,  under  such  stipulations  and  conditions  as 
should  be  deemed  necessary  for  securing  the  independence  or 
calming  the  fears  of  the  people,  would  doubtless  have  met  with 
temporary  opposition,  but  would  have  finally  prevailed  over 
clamour  and  apprehension.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the 
course  adopted  by  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  proceed¬ 
ings  now  called  in  question.  Addressing  themselves  directly  to  the 
Pope,  and  letting  escape  only  the  obscurest  hints  of  what  they  were 
about,  they  have  come  down  upon  us  with  their  new  ecclesi¬ 
astical  constitution  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and,  in  well- 
affected  surprise  at  the  confusion  and  dismay  excited  by  their 
act,  they  profess  that  what  they  have  done  is  the  most  natural 
and  necessary  thing  in  the  world,  and  what  was  to  he  expected, 
and  indeed  only  the  strictly  logical  consequence  of  acts  of  our  own. 
This  it  is  which  we  call  a  wanton  aggression,  an  imbecile  imperti¬ 
nence,  on  the  part  of  Pope  and  Prelates — that  whereas  there  was  a 
way  of  effecting  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  in  a  perfectly  inof¬ 
fensive  manner,  they  have  chosen  just  the  most  offensive  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  least  effectual  method  of  gaining  their  desired  ends  : 
and  all  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  quoted  from  the  speeches  of 
our  statesmen,  or  stated  of  the  actions  of  our  Government,  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself,  only  increases  our  sense  of  the  wantonness  of  the 
aggression  and  the  imbecility  of  the  impertinence.  For  the  more 
strongly  those  speeches  were  in  favour  of  giving  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  even  a  more  unrestricted  freedom  than  they 
have  themselves  assumed — the  more  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
tended  towards  concession  and  respect — surely  the  greater  obli¬ 
gation  was  imposed  upon  the  Pope  and  Iris  advisers  to  compass 
their  ends  in  the  manner  most  plainly  in  harmony  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  least  offensive  to  our  Queen  and  her  Protestant  sub¬ 
jects. 

One  word  upon  the  sarcasms  which  the  Cardinal  has  with  such 
evident  relish  and  such  elaborated  point  levelled  against  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Establishment.  That  they  are  tellingly  phrased  and  artist¬ 
ically  balanced,  no  one  will  deny.  True,  that  the  English  Church 
has  no  “  clear,  definite,  and  accordant  teaching,”  Tipon  many  pro¬ 
positions  which  the  Holy  See  has  irrevocably  asserted.  It  has  not 
definitively  pronounced  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  and 
so  put  itself  in  eternal  opposition  to  science.  It  has  never  deli¬ 
berately  set  its  sanction  on  the  murder  of  those  who  differ  from  it, 
by  striking  a  medal  and  instituting  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God 
in  honour  of  a  Protestant  St.  Bartholomew,  and  so  been  ever  after 
ashamed  of  history.  It  has  never  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
activity  of  thought  and  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life,  and  so  found 
itself  at  once  antagonist  to  philosophy  and  morality.  These  things 
it  has  not  done;  and  we  can  excuse  it  for  being  less  definite  than 
its  rival  upon  the  immaculate  conception,  and  more  reserved  in  its 
claims  to  infallible  authority  and  miraculous  powers.  So,  again, 
when  he  contrasts  “  the  little  paradise  of  comfort,  cheerfulness, 
and  ease,”  which  in  ancient  times  would  have  clustered  round 
a  wealthy  cathedral  establishment,  with  the  haunts  of  squalid 
wretchedness  which  now  present  themselves  “  in  frightful  con¬ 
trast  though  in  close  contact  ”  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
Abbey  of  his  see,  we  can  take  comfort  from  remembering,  that 
while  the  Church,  whose  tender  care  of  the  people  he  artfully  in¬ 
sinuates,  has  fostered  sleek  idleness  and  self- despairing  inaction,  it 
has  ever  been  found  to  check  the  commercial  prosperity  and  the 
political  development  of  a  nation,  except  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Belgium,  these  have  been  pushed  forward  by  forces  opposed  to  its 
influence  and  too  powerful  for  its  control. 

ASCENDANCY  OF  MONEY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION 
FOR  ALL  NATIONS. 

The  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  must  he  something  more 
than  a  mere  show.  If  the  design  be  properly  carried  out  and  its 
capabilities  fully  developed,  the  manufacturing  skill  and  inventive 
spirit  of  the  nation  cannot  fail  to  he  called  into  full  exercise  by 
the  stimulus  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  native  rivalry  in  the  presence 


of  the  assembled  world.  There  is  some  fear,  however,  that  in  the 
arrangements  to  give  effect  to  the  Exhibition  more  attention  may 
be  paid  to  display  than  to  utility ;  that  those  objects  will  he 
most  favoured  which  exhibit  to  advantage  the  application 
of  capital  to  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  that  the  possessors  of 
wealth  will  have  the  best  chance  as  exhibitors.  The  ingenious  arti¬ 
san  and  the  obscure  inventor,  to  whose  ingenuity  it  was  expected 
the  Exhibition  would  bring  notice  and  reward,  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  disregarded  in  the  arrangements  made  subsequently  to 
the  original  design.  It  was  in  the  first  instance  proposed  that  money 
prizes  of  tempting  amounts  should  he  offered  for  the  best  productions 
in  each  department  of  the  Exhibition.  This  plan  was  abandoned,  at 
the  suggestion  of  those  to  whom  money  is  no  object  in  comparison 
with  honorary  distinction  ;  and  thus  the  necessitous  workman  is 
deprived  of  the  chief  inducement  to  become  a  competitor.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  contemplation  to  make  pecuniary  grants  in  certain  cases 
to  the  poorer  class  of  successful  competitors  ;  hut  a  distinction  of 
this  kind  is  invidious,  and  if  carried  into  effect  would  convert  the 
intended  honour  into  a  mark  of  degradation. 

Another  of  the  proposed  regulations  appears  to  favour  capitalists 
unduly,  by  giving  the  purchaser  of  an  invention  or  of  a  manu¬ 
factured  article  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  it  and  competing  for 
a  prize  with  the  original  producer.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
may  probably  not  intend  so  extensive  an  application  of  this 
regulation  as  the  words  imply,  but  if  it  he  intended  that 
the  mere  claim  of  having  become  possessed  by  purchase  of 
another  man’s  invention — if  such  mere  money-merit  is  to  he 
placed  by  the  prize-juries  in  competition  with  the  claim  of  the 
original  inventor — it  will  be  a  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  over¬ 
powering  influence  of  wealth,  where  inventive  genius  and  manu¬ 
facturing  skill  should  alone  be  recognized. 

The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  allow  prices  to  he  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  articles  exhibited,  is  another  of  the  points  that  requires 
to  be  reconsidered.  It  may  he  well  to  provide  against  the  per¬ 
version  of  the  Crystal  Palace  into  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
but  in  very  many  cases  the  merit  of  articles  must  de-pend  on  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  produced.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  that 
the  cost  must  be  inquired  into  by  the  juries ;  hut  the  public  are  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  Commissioners  “  fully  recognize  that 
excellence  in  production  is  not  only  to  be  looked  for  in  high-priced 
goods,  in  which  much  cost  of  labour  and  skill  has  been  employed, 
but  they  encourage  the  exhibition  of  low-priced  fabrics  when 
combining  quality  with  lowness  of  price  or  with  novelty  of 
production.  They  can  readily  conceive  that  juries  will  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  giving  the  same  class-medal  to  the  cheapest  calico 
print  made  for  the  Brazilian  or  other  South  American  mar¬ 
ket,  as  they  would  to  the  finest  piece  of  mousselaine  de  soie 
or  mousselaine  de  laine,  if  each  possessed  excellence  of  its 
own  kind.”  With  strange  inconsistency,  however,  though  ad¬ 
mitting  the  cost  of  an  article  to  be  an  important  element  in  esti¬ 
mating  its  merit,  the  Commissioners  refuse  to  let  the  price  he  pub¬ 
licly  known  ;  and  the  exhibitor  of  a  cheap  article  may  he  dis¬ 
graced  in  general  estimation  by  the  coarseness  of  a  fabric  which 
may,  on  account  of  its  latent  properties,  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
first-class  prize.  A  sensible  letter  from  Dr.  Stolle  of  Berlin,  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  points  out  strongly  the  inexpediency  of 
the  exclusion  of  prices.  If,  as  he  observes,  the  objects  exhibited 
are  to  he  viewed  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  production,  the 
rarest  exotic  might  surpass  in  apparent  value  a  similar  product 
from  its  indigenous  clime,  and  St.  Petersburg  might  bear  away 
the  prize  from  Smyrna  in  the  growth  of  figs.  The  cost  bestowed 
upon  a  manufactured  article  would  thus  in  most  cases  constitute 
its  merit ;  and  the  Exhibition,  instead  of  being  a  repertory  of  the 
productions  of  useful  industry,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  a 
mere  holy  day  show. 

The  protection  promised  to  unpatented  inventions  has  also  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  original  plan ;  and  if  an  inventor  were  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  public  notice  and  patronage,  he 
would  be  deprived  by  the  exhibition  of  all  property  in  his  inven¬ 
tion.  A  recent  rule  laid  down  by  the  Attorney- General,  requiring 
descriptions  of  inventions  to  be  lodged  by  applicants  for  jiatents, 
will  have  a  good  effect  by  preventing  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
inventions  exhibited  through  including  them  in  the  specifications 
of  patents  previously  obtained  :  but  inventors  are  in  nowise  pro¬ 
tected  from  spoliation  by  the  world  at  large.  Dr.  Stolle  makes  an 
important  suggestion  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Yiewing  every 
new  and  useful  application  of  scientific  principles  as  a  boon  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  he  proposes  that  the  right  of  property  to  such  in¬ 
ventions  should  he  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  without 
the  necessity  of  separate  applications  to  the  government  of  each. 

The  directions  of  the  Commissioners  which  we  have  pointed  out 
are  all  departures  from  what  was  originally  proposed  as  the  objects 
of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  the  steps  taken  in 
favour  of  capital  to  the  prejudice  of  ingenious  industry.  Some  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  may  probably  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  display  of  British  manufactures,  but  they  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  reward  of  ingenuity  and  skill,  on  which 
the  success  of  manufactures  depends. 


WATER-SUPPLY  FROM  THE  CLOUDS. 

Plans  for  supplying  London  with  pure  water  are  made  one  season 
to  be  rejected  the  next;  so  that  there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood 
that  London  will  have,  within  any  reasonable  time,  a  sufficient  ar¬ 
tificial  supply  of  water  not  contaminated  by  the  numerous  im¬ 
purities  that  are  contained  in  the  liquid  now  served  out  by  the 
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Water  Companies.  The  plan  of  large  public  reservoirs  for  holding 
rain-water  has  given  place  to  a  revival  of  the  old  project  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  supplies  from  distant  springs  by  conduits  :  but  this  last- 
devised  scheme  seems  to  have  little  to  recommend  it  that  was  not 
■contained  in  the  schemes  of  former  years,  nor  is  the  supply  pro¬ 
mised  more  abundant.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  pro¬ 
curement  by  public  measures  of  uncontaminated  water,  it  may  be 
well  for  every  householder  to  be  reminded  of  the  means  which  lie 
within  his  own  power  of  obtaining  water  tree  from  the  gross  im¬ 
purities  of  that  which  he  seems  doomed,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
have  “  let  on.” 

The  question  of  supplying  the  whole  of  London  with  water 
would  seem  not  to  be  of  difficult  solution,  when  we  consider  that 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  actually  falls  within  the  area  of  the 
Metropolis  is  sufficient  for  the  water-wants  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  average  depth  of  rain  in  the  course  of  a  year  exceeds  23 
inches  ;  and  if  that  quantity  could  be  stored  in  fitting  receptacles, 
it  would  prove  to  be  enough  for  all.  Such  a  measure  is  not  in¬ 
deed  practicable  to  the  full  extent ;  but  the  fact  that  London  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  clouds  in  the  course  of  each  year  as  much  water  as 
is  required  for  domestic  rises,  seems  to  place  the  sources  of  supply 
within  easy  reach.  A  brief  calculation  will  show  that  every 
householder  has  at  his  command  the  means  of  obtaining  nearly 
half  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  is  proposed  to  supply  him 
with  even  when  the  new  and  improved  project  is  carried  into 
pperation.  Lor  example,  a  common-sized  London  house  with  two 
rooms  on  a  floor  occupies  an  area  of  about  1 000  square  feet.  If 
for  the  sake  of  easy  calculation  we  assume  the  depth  of  rain 
that  falls  on  such  a  house  during  a  year  to  be  twenty-four 
inches,  the  total  quantity  of  water  would  be  equal  to  2000  cubic 
feet ;  and  as  each  cubic  foot  of  water  is  equal  to  rather  more 
than  six  Imperial  gallons,  the  total  quantity  collected  would  ex¬ 
ceed  12,000  gallons,  or  equivalent  to  33  gallons  per  diem.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  at  present  runs  to  waste ;  but  it  might 
without  much  difficulty  be  collected  and  stored  in  tanks  or 
water-casks  for  use.  It  is  not,  indeed,  pure  distilled  water  from 
the  clouds  that  is  drained  from  the  tops  of  London  houses  :  it  is 
charged  with  soot,  and  is  grimy-looking  when  first  collected ;  but 
in  such  impurity  there  is  nothing  loathsome.  A  few  days’  rest,  or 
filtration,  renders  the  water  clear  and  drinkable ;  and  for  ordinary 
domestic  uses  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  hard  water  generally  sup¬ 
plied.  To  depend  on  the  clouds  altogether,  would  not  indeed  be 
advisable  nor  safe,  though  if  carefully  used  their  supplies  might 
suffice  ;  but  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan  of  collecting  rain¬ 
water  would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  because  such  water  is 
free  from  earthy  matters,  but  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  de¬ 
mand.  At  present  a  great  deal  of  the  water  received  is  carelessly 
if  not  wilfully  wasted  :  if  a  system  of  measuring  and  charging  for 
the  quantity  consumed  by  each  house  were  adopted,  as  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  gas,  the  collection  of  rain-water  would  become  general 
as  a  measure  of  economy,  and  the  additional  quantity  required 
would  be  comparatively  so  small  that  the  difficulty  which  seems 
to  exist  of  procuring  an  ample  and  fitting  supply  would  speedily 
vanish. 


MASTEE-GENEBAL  ANGLESEY  AND  THE  BOYS. 

If  a  parent  receives  a  message  from  the  preceptor  of  his  children 
telling  him  that  one  of  his  sons  persists  in  seeking  the  company  of 
lowlived  and  immoral  boys,  not  under  the  preceptor’s  care ;  has  in 
consequence  caught  a  revolting  though  curable  ailment,  such  as 
the  ringworm ;  and  must  for  the  sake  of  the  other  boys  of  the 
school  be  taken  home, — in  such  a  case  the  parent  would,  sorrow¬ 
fully,  but  unhesitatingly,  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  preceptor  and 
remove  his  child.  He  would  feel,  no  doubt,  that  the  preceptor,  of 
whom  he  thought  well  enough  to  choose  him  for  the  guiding  of 
his  child,  had  found  out  certainly  the  boy’s  evil  propensities — had 
witnessed  his  wilful  misbehaviour  ;  and  he  would  acquiesce  in  the 
sentence  on  his  son,  because  it  was  just.  Even  if  circumstances 
should  raise  some  misgiving  as  to  the  perfect  justice  of  the  sentence, 
he  would  still  acquiesce,  for  the  sake  of  his  son’s  schoolfellows ;  who 
must  be  guarded  from  the  contagion  of  disease,  whether  the  disease 
were  or  were  not  contracted  by  his  son  under  circumstances  not 
gravely  to  blame.  Spectators  also,  with  disengaged  feelings, 
would  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  of  the  preceptor,  even  if  he  ex¬ 
tended  it  to  the  condemnation  of  several  sons  of  the  same  parent. 
They  would  still  assume  the  bad  conduct  of  the  several  sons,  as 
they  assumed  that  of  the  single  son,  and  would  applaud  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  with  a  warmth  proportionate  to  the  vigour  of  his  measures. 
Lor,  if  one  boy  would  infect,  several  might  incurably  in- 
noculate,  the  corporate  body  :  the  greater  praise,  therefore,  to 
the  vigilant  and  strenuous  guardian  of  the  healthy  and  good. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  up  to  this  point  the  preceptor 
has  had  probability  on  his  side.  If  the  boys  expelled  were 
fifty,  and  those  retained  were  but  twenty,  spectators  would 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  preceptor  was  right  in  facts, 
however  upright  in  feeling.  Their  sympathy  would  lodge  on  the 
side  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  removed ;  and,  numerically, 
the  interests  of  the  other  children  would  not  tend  to  dislodge  this 
sympathy.  So  also  if  the  number  of  boys  expelled  were  some 
thirty  out  of  ninety,  the  feeling  of  the  spectators  would  be  so 
strong  against  the  probability  that  the  preceptor  was  right  in 
facts,  that  their  sympathy  would  flow  towards  the  children  expel¬ 
led  with  a  force  little  restrained  by  reflections  on  the  possible  in¬ 
jury  of  those  who  remained  at  school. 

It  is  exactly  in  the  position  we  have  last  supposed,  that  the  case 
of  the  unhappy  boys  some  time  since  expelled  from  Carshalton 


seems  to  be  placed  by  the  statements  we  find  in  a  correspondence 
that  has  passed  between  Mr.  John  Leveson  Gower,  the  parent  of 
one  of  those  boys,  and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance.  Some  months  since,  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  boys 
out  of  ninety  were  expelled  from  the  Military  School  at  Carshalton, 
on  grounds  which  were  alleged  so  vaguely,  though  with  such 
strength  of  epithet,  that  they  were  in  some  quarters  understood  to 
ground  the  charge  of  an  unmentionable  crime  punishable  by  death. 
It  now  appears  that  the  charge  intended  was  one  far  less  shocking 
in  criminality,  though  still  of  a  kind  demanding  sharp  castigation 
and  watchful  surveillance.  In  addition,  many  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  unhappy  children  expelled  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  their  children  were  morally  guiltless ;  some  of  them 
believe  their  children  to  have  been  guiltless  even  in  fact.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  have,  through  their  spokesman  Mr. 
Leveson  Gower,  corresponded  with  Lord  Anglesey,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  from  him  a  reconsideration  of  the  facts,  and  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sentence  in  harmony  with  the  special  justice  of 
each  case.  They  enforce  their  claim  by  the  strong  argument 
from  probability  which  we  have  illustrated  by  hypothesis ; 
asking  how  is  it  possible  that  all  these  unhappy  children — 
some  of  them  almost  of  tender  age — should  be  equal  in  their 
guilt  P  and  by  reference  to  the  terrible  consequences  that  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  harshness  has  already  worked.  In  more  than  one  case  a 
commission  has  been  refused;  in  several  the  public  schools  have 
been  closed  to  the  marked  sheep  of  the  unhappy  flock ;  and  in  an¬ 
other  case  a  parent  has  fallen  a  victim  to  grief  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  weight  of  unmerited  disgrace.  We  cannot  but  express  our 
sympathizing  sorrow  at  the  whole  case,  and  our  hope  that  some 
means  may  yet  be  allowed  for  more  justly  apportioning  the  weight 
of  chastening  retribution  on  juvenile  transgression.* 

*  The  case  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Andrew,  late  Master  of  the  School  at 
Carshalton,  lias  also,  to  the  public  eye,  all  the  characteristics  of  gross  injus¬ 
tice.  It  appears  from  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Andrew  and  Lord  An¬ 
glesey,  which  lies  before  us,  that  Mr.  Andrew  took  the  headship  of  the  school 
on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  an  appointment  for  life — and  “good- 
behaviour  ”  of  course.  In  little  more  than  a  year  he  has  been  removed  from 
his  place,  without  any  charge  specifically  assigned,  and  indeed  without  any 
regular  investigation  into  his  management ;  which  ho  alleges  to  have  been 
more  characterized  by  personal  vigilance  over  the  boys  than  that  of  any 
other  master  of  a  public  school  in  the  kingdom. 


Xritrrs  fa  tjjf  dBMtnr. 

PKOTESTANT  IHFKOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPISH  PANIC. 

Lone! on,  19th  November  1850. 

Sir — If  you  should  think  the  following  considerations  in  any  way  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  present  animus  against  Romanism,  would 
you  kindly  give  them  publicity  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  views  of  the  Romanists  or  the  Romanizing  party  in  England  ;  and  in  the 
approaching  conflict  between  dogmatism  and.  free  thought,  between  those 
who  rely  on  a  human  priesthood  and  those  who  allow  no  man  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  God,  I  heartily  wish  success  to  liberty  and  true  spirit¬ 
uality. 

It  is  my  very  anxiety  for  real  liberty  of  opinion  which  makes  me  fear 
that  my  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  in  their  zeal  to  repress  the  party 
which  is  usually  found  adverse  to  such  liberty,  may  overstep  the  boundaries 
of  justice,  may  refuse  to  that  party  its  own  rightful  freedom,  and  so,  in  fact, 
injure  the  cause  they  intend  to  serve. 

The  present  proceedings  of  the  Pope  are  certainly  irritating  ;  they  are  a 
braggart  display  of  his  most  offensive  pretensions :  to  which  he  has  doubtless 
been  induced  by  the  foolish  advice  of  his  English  adherents,  who  have  attri¬ 
buted  too  much  weight  to  the  revival  of  a  sacerdotal  spirit  among  the  clergy 
of  our  Church,  and  to  the  conversions  of  a  few  sentimental  young  ladies,  a 
few  amiable  and  imaginative  searchers  after  unity,  and  several  clergymen 
intoxicated  with  the  importance  with  which  they  have  invested  themselves, 
and  annoyed  at  the  refusal  of  others  to  recognize  their  assumed  sacrosanc- 
tity.  This  display  has  been  rendered  more  offensive  by  Dr.  Wiseman’s 
pompous  pastoral  letter,  and  the  ridiculously  exaggerated  importance  given 
to  the  affair  in  Father  Newman’s  inaugural  sermon. 

Such  being  the  case,  few  are  sorry  to  see  arrogance  rebuked  :  but  I  for 
one  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Roman  Catholics  exposed  to  persecution, 
legal  or  social ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  fierce  denunciations  or  restrictive 
enactments  are  the  proper  remedies  for  the  case. 

Extravagant  as  the  pretensions  of  Rome  are,  they  are  no  more  than  she 
has  always  advanced .  every  one  knows  that  she  has  always  insisted  that 
our  Church  is  an  imposture,  our  orders  invalid,  our  country  among  the  parts 
of  the  unfaithful,  and  ourselves  heretics  without  the  pale  of  salvation.  Yet 
we  hear  people  talking  of  these  “startling  assertions  ”  as  if  they  were  abso¬ 
lute  novelties,  now  for  the  first  time  promulgated  from  out  the  Flaminian 
Gate.  The  fact  is,  that  Rome  has  not  for  ages  past  made  any  attempt 
to  disturb  the  political  allegiance  of  the  subjects  of  Protestant  states ;  neither 
docs  she  now.  But  she  has  always  claimed  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the 
whole  world;  and  she  now  does  no  more.  Her  claim  was  for  a  long  time 
met  in  England  by  penal  laws  :  the  growing  spirit  of  tolerance  has  abrogated 
those  laws ;  and  Rome  avails  herself  of  her  liberty  by  erecting  a  spiritual 
edifice  for  the  government  of  her  spiritual  subjects.  The  assumption  of 
“  territorial  jurisdiction,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  has  its  origin  in  a 
mere  verbal  confusion  :  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  define  the  local  limits  of 
each  Bishop’s  jurisdiction,  so  that  one  tribunal  may  not  clash  with  another ; 
and  how  this  is  to  be  done,  without  assigning  certain  localities  to  certain  of¬ 
ficers,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  jurisdiction  given  to  each  is  still  a  purely 
spiritual  one,  though  it  is  confined  to  certain  bounds  of  space.  The  manner 
in  which  all  this  is  done  is  provocative  of  anger ;  but  it  is  in  substance  only 
the  establishment  of  a  voluntary  church  on  Romish  principles.  To  deny  the 
right  of  the  Romanists  to  do  this,  is  to  deny  their  right  to  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  at  all )  and  how  can  Romish  principles  be  said  to  ko  tolerated  in 
this  country  if  their  professors  are  prevented  from  acting  upon  them  ? 

Row,  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  consider  the  nature  of  spiritual  obe¬ 
dience,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  only  way  to  “  put  down”  the  Pope  is  to 
show  that  our  cause  is  better  than  his.  The  essence  of  spiritual  obedience  is, 
that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  person  rendering  it ;  the  moment  it  is  en¬ 
forced  it  ceases  to  be  spiritual,  and  becomes  either  ecclesiastical  or  political. 
Now  in  this  kingdom  the  Pope  cannot  employ  political  coercion,  because  the 
laws  do  not  recognize  his  authority  ;  nor  ecclesiastical,  because  a  person  ex¬ 
communicated  for  spiritual  rebellion  would  find  the  majority  of  his  neigh- 
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hours  certainly  looking  on  him  with  kindness,  probably  receiving  him  with 
ostentatious  triumph.  The  Papal  authority,  then,  here  depends  entirely  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  And  if  people  choose  to  revere  the  Pope,  who  can 
prevent  them  ?  if  they  do  not  choose,  what  need  of  all  this  outcry  ?  If  they 
will  be  Papists,  they  will  be  so  notwithstanding  laws,  addresses,  Protestant 
meetings,  and  Dr.  Gumming :  if  they  will  not  be,  all  the  bulls,  cardinals, 
and  paraphernalia  of  Poper_v,  in  the  world,  will  not  snake  them  so.  Indeed, 
the  unreasonable  alarm  displayed  by  the  Protestants  betokens  but  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 

Our  efforts  against  Topery  must  be  directed  not  against  its  external  mani¬ 
festations  but  towards  the  wills  of  its  admirers.  We  cannot  compel  any  one 
to  reject  it,  hut  we  may  persuade  many.  Our  laws  and  customs  prevent  the 
Pope  from  coercing  any  one  into  Popery — that  is  well  ;  but  why  should  we 
prevent  him  from  alluring  as  many  as  he  can  ?  I  know  of  no  reason  except 
such  as  would  justify  the  extremity  of  persecution.  Let  our  policy  be  to 
offer  greater  allurement  on  our  side.  If  we  complain  of  the  Pope’s  arrogance, 
let  us  be  humble  ;  if  he  is  intolerant,  let  us  tolerate  him  and  his ;  if  we  call  him 
an  enemy  to  progress,  let  us  strain  every  nerve  to  educate  and  ameliorate  our 
poor  ;  if  we  boast  of  our  enlightenment,  let  us  beware  of  senseless  clamour  ; 
if  we  are  of  a  more  spiritual  faith  than  he,  let  us  exhibit  in  our  conduct 
those  good  and  gentle  qualities  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Logic  may 
do  something,  but  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  results  of  a  purer  faith  will  do 
nearly  everything.  If  our  lives,  political,  social,  and  private,  are  visibly 
better  regulated  than  those  of  our  rivals,  we  shall  win  the  victory. 

And  that  so  it  will  ultimately  bo  I  doubt  not ;  but  every  outburst  of  angry 
feeling,  such  as  the  present,  makes  people  desirous  of  inflictiug  only  present 
pain  on  then-  opponents,  and  draws  their  minds  away  from  really  important 
objects.  And  we  shall  do  ourselves  more  credit,  as  well  as  carry  our  point 
more  effectually,  if  instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  stronger  party  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  promote  a  spirit  of  peace  and  moderation  among  them, 

An  Ultra-Protestant. 


A  GLANCE  AT  MODERN  EUROPE. 

The  events  of  the  day,  notified  as  they  are  by  the  various  organs  which 
the  ingenuity  of  man  now  devotes  to  the  business  of  supplying  “news” 
all  over  the  world,  are  enough  to  occupy  most  persons’  minds  during  the 
horns  which  business  or  tho  cares  of  life  leave  us  for  the  indulgence  of  read¬ 
ing.  So  rapid,  indeed,  is  the  sequence  of  incidents  which  pass  before  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  that  few  people  can  discern  in  the  facts  such  a  connexion  as  may 
afford  a  clue  to  the  really  pervading  influences  at  work  on  the  old  frame  of 
society.  That  there  is  such  a  connexion  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed ;  and 
one  which  it  is  amply  worth  while  to  watch  and  trace,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  curiosity,  but  which  it  more  behoves  us  to  detect  and  interpret  in 
tho  hope  of  turning  our  knowledge  to  wholesome  profit  for  the  coming 
time. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  people  of  Europe  may  in  these  times  be  likened  to 
a  child  who  has  become  possessed  of  a  watch.  lie  sees  the  dial,  and  the 
hands  at  work ;  it  performs  certain  processes  with  given  results ;  his  curiosity 
impels  him  to  break  open  his  machine  and  examine  the  structure  and  con¬ 
trivances  ;  whereby  he  destroys  it,  and  the  watch  ceases  to  go.  The  old 
governments  of  Continental  Europe  have  been  in  like  fashion  exposed  to 
view ;  broken  into  by  popular  curiosity,  prompted  by  popular  displeasure ; 
and  the  actual  result  is,  that  they,  like  the  watch,  have  one  and  all  ceased  to 
perform,  or  at  least  have  come  into  so  dismal  a  state  of  confusion  that  every¬ 
where  is  found  consternation,  disunion,  vacillation,  and  alarm.  One  power 
alone  may  he  said  to  have  got  “  on  her  legs”  once  more,  which  is  Austria ; 
and  that  she  is  insolvent  is  admitted  even  by  her  stanch  supporter  the 
Times  newspaper.  But  Austria,  at  least,  “knows  what  she  would  be  at,” 
which  is  more  than  can  be  predicated  of  any  other  European  cabinet.  She 
wants  to  bring  matters  back  to  a  position  nearly  resembling  that  in  which 
governments  stood  prior  to  the  Bevolution  of  1848.  With  Russia  at  her 
elbow,  Austria  is  therefore  labouring  in  her  vocation,  and  has  recently  shown 
her  sincerity  by  aiding  one  of  the  lesser  German  states  to  resist  manifestations 
of  disaffection  among  its  subjects.  On  the  other  side,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  characteristic  weakness  and  incapacity  of  foreseeing  political  results, 
has  been  worse  than  a  nullity  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  Liberal  doc¬ 
trines  in  Germany.  By  his  trimming  and  dissimulating  conduct,  he  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  progress,  whilst 
he  has  become  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  more  consistent  and  clearsighted  fel¬ 
low  monarchs.  His  pretended  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Hesse  have  been  proved  insincere ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  is  now,  although 
wielding  an  immense  military  force,  completely  at  sea  as  to  how  to  play  out 
his  own  foolish  game.  I  need  not  particularize  the  sources  of  this  embarrass¬ 
ment,  which  must  be  patent  to  the  eyes  of  such  as  have  observed  passing 
events  with  any  attention  of  late.  But  the  combination  of  Austria  and 
Russia  against  the  growth  of  popular  institutions  is  too  formidable  to  leave 
room  to  doubt  that,  in  countries  subject  to  their  influence,  very  little  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  for  the  present :  coupled  with  this,  the  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  classes  to  popular  sentiments,  in  countries  not  comprised 
under  this  leaden  despotism,  may  be  considered  as  forming  nearly  as  potent  an 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  freedom  as  the  resuscitated  remnant  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  itself. 

If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  bulk  of  the  richer  inhabitants  and  noble 
families  in  the  leading  states  of  Germany,  (certainly  in  Prussia,  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria,)  entertain  a  decided  aversion  to  admitting  the  element 
of  “  representation  ”  into  the  machinery  of  state  government.  Now,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  hear  of  certain  kings  being  disposed  to  grant  concessions  to 
popular  demands,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  doing  so  they 
alienate  the  main  body  of  their  adherents  among  the  upper  ranks  in  the 
country,  and  find,  in  these,  unwilling  ministers  of  any  line  of  policy  tainted 
with  the  sin  of  a  democratic  tendency.  When  this  general  fact  is  remembered, 
together  with  another,  namely,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Germany  is 
both  untrained  to  political  action  and  Hi-provided  with  individual  organs  or 
leaders,  it  must  appear  hopeless  to  expect  German  social  amelioration  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  save  at  a  terribly  slow  rate.  Still,  I  believe  it  does  proceed,  and  that 
in  spite  of  Austrian  influence ;  and  now  the  question  suggests  itself,  why 
is  Austria  suffered  to  weigh  like  an  incubus  upon  civilization  and  human 
development  ?  Has  she  a  Mend  among  the  Western  family  of  Europe  ? 
No;  I  answer;  not  one  at  heart.  But  her  position  in  the  map,  involved 
as  it  is  with  everlasting  traditions  of  bygone  transactions,  treaties,  “  under¬ 
standings,”  protocols,  &c.,  mixed  up  with  indefinable  apprehensions  of  “losing 
the  key  to  the  East”  if  Austria  ceased  to  bar  the  road  to  Constantinople, — 
all  these  and  many  more  mysterious  associations  have  so  hedged  tho  old  em- 

Eire  round  about,  in  the  minds  of  red-tapists  of  the  highest  order,  that 
er  genuine  character,  or  the  mischief  her  rule  generates  to  the  millions 
subject  to  it,  never  counts  for  anything  in  discussions  bearing  on  Continental 
polity,  among  her  contemporaries. 

This  ancient,  time-honoured  nuisance,  thus  continues  to  bear  sway ; 
thanks  to  the  superstitions  embodied  in  her  existence,  and  to  the  instinct  of 
sympathy  which  enlists  every  lover  of  absolute  government  in  her  preser¬ 
vation.  Nay,  her  very  resurrection,  after  the  expulsion  of  her  presiding 
genius  Prince  Metternich,  in  1848,  was  tho  fruit  of  too  respectful  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  ancient  rights  and  forms  on  the  part  of  popular  chiefs,  who  were 
thereby  withheld  from  pushing  the  advantages  they  had  gained. 


Among  the  motives,  however,  (for  they  are  multiform,)  which  concur  in 
maintaining  the  power  of  Austria,  is  the  desire  to  keep  on  foot  an  antagonist 
force  as  against  France  in  Europe.  Whatever  one  may  wish  as  regards  the 
maintenance  of  good  and  amicable  relations  with  that  near  and  powerful 
neighbour  of  ours,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  we  ought  “  never  to 
trust  her  out  of  our  sight.”  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  French 
people  on  the  side  of  national  importance,  not  to  say  vanity,  enables  their 
governors  to  turn  to  account  their  foible,  on  occasion,  often  at  perilous 
cost :  with  such  a  weak  side,  it  is  natural  to  apprehend  that  our  neigh¬ 
bours  would  clap  up  an  alliance  with  any  power  who  should  offer  them  the 
tempting  bait  of  an  “ arrondissement  de  frontiere,”  or  who  would  do  homage 
to  their  “  greatness  ”  in  any  other,  even  less  substantial  way.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  French  nation  is  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  be  counted  on  for  any 
purpose  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  They  will  bo  persuaded  to 
do  anything— march  anywhere— repudiate  no  matter  what  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  morality— if  they  but  hear  the  old  watchwords  “  French  influence,” 
“legitimate  ascendancy,”  “glory  of  the  French  arms,”  and  so  forth.  For 
who  can  ever  forget,  much  less  forgive,  the  monstrous  application  made  of 
newly-established  republican  powers,  on  these  pretexts,  to  the  extinction  of 
nascent  independence  and  republican  government  in  Rome  ? 

That  unpardonable  act  of  the  French  rulers  was,  indeed,  I  much  fear  me, 
far  from  offensive  to  the  nation  itself :  at  least  I  know'  that  some  of  its  most 
estimable  citizens,  including,  for  instance,  M.  Leon  Faucher  and  M.  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,  viewed  the  employment  of  French  bayonets  to  force  the  Pope 
upon  an  unwilling  people  as  a  suitable,  nay  a  praiseworthy  act,  even  of 
a  government  owing  its  existence  to  the  popular  breath.  Fearing  that 
tenure  to  be  unstable,  they  probably  deemed  it  wise  to  blow  tho  embers  of 
an  expiring  sovereignty,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  its  aiding  them,  hereafter, 
out  of  gratitude,  in  the  task  of  coercing  an  insubordinate  spirit  at  home. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  by  that  measure  more  than  by  any  other  he  has 
originated,  showed  clearly  to  what  quarter  he  looked  to  maintain  himself  in 
power.  He  sought  to  attach  the  Catholic  and  Legitimist  section  of  tho 
French  gentry  to  his  interests;  and  he  also  thought  the  soldiery  would  like 
to  be  “  doing  something”  to  show  their  valour.  And  thus  it  is  ever  :  tho 
individuals  thrust  up  by  accident  into  places  of  dominion  exercise  their 
power  to  falsify  and  negative  the  very  principles  to  which  they  owe  their 
rise.  The  craving  for  the  admiration,  the  flatteries,  the  good-will  of  tho 
“  habitues  des  grands  salons,”  swept  away  as  with  a  flood  all  the  President’s 
former,  but  I  fear  faint,  velleities  towards  republicanism.  And  if,  by 
a  fortunate  chance,  the  Assembly  chosen  by  the  people  opposes  the  will 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  a  loud  cry  is  raised  of  “tho 
thing  will  not  work,”  “the  constitution  must  be  revised,”  and  so  on.  The 
present  apparatus,  it  would  seem,  works  but  too  well.  Had  Louis  Philippe, 
even,  been  king  now,  he  must  have  given  way,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the  ge¬ 
nuine  action  of  a  popular  legislature  ;  although,  doubtless,  that  consummate 
master  of  intrigue,  aided  by  his  able  coadjutors,  would  have  laboured,  not 
unsuccessfully,  at  rendering  it  docile  and  manageable  in  due  season. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  European  world  as  it  now 
stands.  From  France  small  anticipations  are  to  be  cherished  of  cooperation 
in  the  work  of  progress.  Whatever  disposition  may  animate  the  masses  of 
that  nation,  her  present  ruling  classes  have  too  great  a  fear  of  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  popular  element  to  encourage  new  eft’orts  at  reforming  social 
abuses.  They  would  rather,  in  fact,  accept  the  friendly  support  of  some  old 
despotism  than  that  of  a  republic  of  any  kind  ;  and  “France”  means  her 
government,  at  this  point  of  time.  It  is  tolerably  evident,  then,  that  from 
no  existing  government  can  the  partisans  of  political  reformation  look  for 
support,  or  even  countenance.  From  England  it  is  not  likely  to  attend 
them, — and  I  say  this  without  meaning  to  cast  blame  on  this  nation  for 
withholding  it ;  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she  is  placed  in  reference  to 
France  being  of  itself  a  serious  ground  for  observing  a  discreet  neutrality  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  France  and  England  might,  indeed,  new- 
model  the  greater  portion  of  these,  if  they  could  cordially  agree  upon  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  But  how  can  this  be  hoped  for,  after  the  hateful  crusade 
of  the  former  in  behalf  of  a  crumbling  priesthood,  whose  rule,  already  fallen 
into  contempt  and  odium  among  its  own  subjects,  was  confessedly  unsuited 
to  the  altered  tone  of  sentiment  prevalent  in  the  modern  world.  What  com¬ 
mon  action  can  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  English  people,  after 
such  a  manifestation  of  attachment  to  the  old  doctrine  of  “  divine  right  ” 
on  tho  part  of  a  government  of  yesterday  ?  There  is  no  knowing  on  what 
mutual  foundation  we  are  to  base  our  alliance,  in  short.  And  thus  the  idle 
dream  of  a  cordial  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  melts  away  into 
thin  air ;  and  England  turns  to  the  more  comprehensible,  though  ugly-look- 
ing  partnership  afforded  by  the  alliance  of  Austria,  as  better  calculated  to 
help  her  in  maintaining  order  in  Europe. 

The  two  great  elements  now  arrayed  against  each  other  are,  democratic  doc¬ 
trines,  and  resistance  by  the  actual  depositaries  of  power  to  their  encroach¬ 
ments.  How  the  conflict  will  finally  end,  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
But  the  phases  it  may  have  to  pass  through  before  the  opposing  forces  come  to 
a  stand-still,  will  derive  their  complexion  and  importance  from  the  individual 
actions  of  existing  governments.  And  the  interest  one  feels  in  the  progress  of 
this  vast  struggle  arises  from  watching  the  conduct  of  these,  month  by 
month.  The  popular  party  naturally  make  blunders,  and  will  commit  more  ; 
whilst  the  reigning  parties  divide  their  tactics  between  concession  and  du¬ 
plicity  :  and  concession  oftentimes  proves  an  illusion  ;  witness  the  Austrian 
and  Wurtemberg  Governments’  retractation  of  those  which  were  made  in 
order  to  recover  their  position  in  1848.  H  the  French  Revolution  gave,  as  it 
seems  it  did,  the  first  shake  to  absolute  government  throughout  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  it  is  not  from  that  quarter  that  any  farther  help  is  to  be  expected  to 
tho  Liberal  cause ;  and  though  its  enemies  the  sovereigns  are  alarmed,  and 
their  fears  lead  them  to  make  terms  with  their  subjects  here  and  there,  the 
powerful  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria  will  probably  overwhelm  all  resist¬ 
ance,  should  the  spirit  of  revolt  become  sufficiently  general  to  call  for  the 
employment  of  so  extreme  a  measure. 

'The  hopes  of  advancing  in  the  path  of  reformation,  then,  depend  on  the 
peoples  keeping  within  the  limits  of  this  necessity  their  manifestations  of 
dissatisfaction.  And  thus  a  grumbling  underground  portentous  note  of  change 
may  be  all  that  the  present  generation  are  destined  to  witness.  A  silent  re¬ 
volution,  however,  which  in  any  case  must  be  achieved,  has  its  advantages, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  gain  of  what  is  not  patent  and  tangible. 
And  whether  Europe  shallbecome  much  the  wiser  or  happier  for  the  great  or¬ 
ganic  modifications  which  are  impending  over  her  society,  must  in  the  end  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  character  of  those  few  leading  minds  who  rise  to  influence 
under  a  new  form  of  government.  That  some  men  worthy  of  their  sublime 
mission  will  come  out  of  the  melee,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  when  they 
must  take  heed  lest  they  lose  the  fruit  of  sacrifices,  always  serious,  often 
ruinous  to  a  nation  in  revolt,  by  the  fatal  process  of  conciliation  of  enemies : 
a  process  which  infallibly  leads  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  the  work  anew. 
In  conclusion,  the  sad  truth  must  out,  that  England  and  France  never 
can  “  row  in  the  same  boat”  :  we  may  be  thankful  if  neither  nation  launch 
their  “  boat”  at  all  upon  the  ocean  of  strife,  for  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  he  found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dispute.  This  reflection,  however, 
needs  not  prevent  our  remaining  on  Mendly  terms  with  our  great  neighbour 
during  the  prevalence  of  peace  in  Europe :  for  which  let  us  heartily  offer  up 
our  prayers  to  Heaven.  ***** 
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chair's  romance  op  the  peerage.* 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Craik’s  work  concludes  his  first  series, 
by  bringing  down  the  subject  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  point 
of  matter  it  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole.  A  good 
deal  of  this  superiority  may  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  time 
which  the  progress  of  the  work  has  led  to.  As  Mr.  Craik  inti¬ 
mates,  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
century  than  with  those  of  preceding  seras,  because  it  was  with 
them  that  our  present  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  originated.  I 
With  the  nobles  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times  we  have  so 
little  in  common,  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  another  race  and 
country.  The  nobility  of  the  Stuarts,  and  we  may  add  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  under  which  most  of  the  men  of  mark 
in  .Tames  the  First’s  were  formed,  differs  hut  little  from  those  of  a 
generation  with  which  we  have  been  contemporary,  except  in  a 
more  formal  stateliness  of  manner  and  a  greater  strength  of  cha¬ 
racter.  For  the  present  volume,  too,  there  has  been  ampler  bio¬ 
graphical  materials.  Instead  of  eking  out  his  space  by  letters  or 
narratives  that  have  little  to  do  with  his  subjects,  Mr.  Craik  is 
compelled  to  select  information  which  is  really  biographical.  The 
reader’s  attention  is  no  longer  diverted  to  unimportant  persons,  of 
whom  only  a  genealogist  knows  anything  or  cares  to  know ;  the 
various  notices  have  now  a  unity  of  narrative  and  of  purpose. 

They  have  also  a  more  general  hearing.  The  lives  of  remark¬ 
able  men  of  action  in  any  particular  age  will  reflect  the  character¬ 
istics  of  that  age ;  for  that  which  a  few  men  can  do  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  is  generally  done  by  others  in  a  smaller  way.  The  Conquest 
was  the  epoch  for  founding  territorial  fortunes  by  the  sword. 
Through  the  four  centuries  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns, 
the  Church  was  the  chief  if  not  the  only  way  in  which  men  could 
rise  to  great  worldly  eminence  and  position.  Under  the  five  Tu¬ 
dors,  the  chief  mode  of  advancement  was  the  Sovereign’s  favour, 
either  for  services  rendered  or  for  royal  caprice  ;  although  great  for¬ 
tunes  began  to  be  made  by  commerce,  and  during  a  portion  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  time  by  adventure.  Hence,  the  sixteenth  century  was 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  personal  submission  and  of  courtly  in¬ 
trigue,  which  tended  somewhat  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  brightest 
and  greatest  characters ;  More  in  the  State,  and  Latimer  in  the 
Church,  perhaps  being  the  only  men  who  escaped  free  from  such 
pernicious  influence.  With  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  during 
the  succeeding  century,  more  independent  courses  of  action  were 
opened  for  men  to  rise  in  the  world  by  commerce,  by  adventure, 
by  law,  and  by  Parliament.  The  Crown,  indeed,  was  still  very 
powerful  (it  is  so  even  now) ;  but  the  Royal  favour  was  not  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  founder  of  a  house,  till  he  wished  to  be  ennobled. 
In  fact,  distinction  and  popular  favour  began  to  be  attainable  by 
setting  the  Crown  at  defiance. 

These  features  have  not  been  very  clearly  perceived  by  Mr. 
Craik,  and  perhaps  his  ill-chosen  title  of  Romance  of  the  Peerage 
may  in  some  degree  have  prevented  their  spontaneous  display  by 
diverting  his  attention  to  things  that  he  thought  romantic.  In 
the  present  volume,  however,  there  is  less  of  this  fault,  because, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  biographical  materials  are  fuller,  and 
the  life  of  the  man  is  more  distinctly  brought  out.  The  first 
subject,  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  the  carver  of  his  own  enor¬ 
mous  fortune,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  by  buying 
Irish  lands  that  had  been  devastated  by  the  rebels,  which  their 
owners  in  many  cases  were  but  too  glad  to  sell,  and  which  very 
few  would  purchase.  Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  land-jobber,  but  a 
man  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  who  planted  the  waste  he  had 
purchased  with  Protestants,  expended  his  own  money  freely  but 
judiciously  on  all  that  a  planter  ought  to  do,  by  making  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  for  traffic,  and  building  castles  for  defence.  Sir 
Stephen  Eox,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Holland,  was  a  courtier, 
and  rose  by  the  personal  regard  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  he 
earned  the  favour  by  good  service,  and  was  perhaps  the  only 
honest  accountant  (for  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  financier)  amongst 
the  unprincipled  courtiers  of  the  Restoration.  Sir  "William  Petty, 
best  known  as  a  political  arithmetician  or  statist,  but  inserted  in 
The  Romance  of  the  Peerage  as  the  source  of  the  Irish  wealth  of 
the  house  of  Lansdowne,  that  took  the  name  of  Petty  with  the  es¬ 
tates,  was  a  man  of  less  lofty  spirit  and  capacious  mind  than  Richard 
Boyle  first  Earl  of  Cork.  Petty  was,  however,  the  founder  of  his 
own  fortune  more  distinctly  than  his  predecessor,  and  made  it  in 
the  same  country  by  somewhat  similar  means ;  purchasing  the  de¬ 
bentures  of  the  soldiers  in  Cromwell’s  army,  and  then  buying  the 
confiscated  estates  from  improvident  or  foolish  allottees.  The  so- 
called  founder  of  the  house  of  Phips,  (now  Phipps,  Marquis  of 
Normanby,)  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  who  got  some  money  by  a 
pertinacious  search  after  a  Spanish  treasure-ship  wrecked  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  near  the  Bahamas,  which  he  found  at  last :  he 
was  also  Governor  of  the  colony  during  a  part  of  the  witchcraft 
mania.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  he  can  be  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Mulgrave  family.  The  direct  ancestor  of  that 
house  emerges  into  notice  as  a  lawyer  during  the  life  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Phips  the  colonist,  and  is  called  a  nephew  either  by  blood 
or  marriage ;  but  we  have  seen  no  proof  of  any  relationship  or 
connexion  whatever.  Probably  the  Mulgraves  wished  to  trace 
their  distinction  to  a  man  of  war  and  enterprise,  rather  than  to  a 
lawyer  of  whose  father  nobody  knows  anything. 

*  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage;  or  Curiosities  of  Family  History.  By  George 
Lillie  Craik,  Professor  of  History  and  of  English  Literature  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  Vol.  IV  Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall. 
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“  It  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  not  be  known  with  certainty  who  was 
the  father  of  a  man  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  not 
much  more  than  a  century  ago,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  whose 
grandson  was  an  Irish  Peer,  and  whose  great-great-grandson  or  descendant 
in  only  the  fourth  degree  is  a  British  Marquis.” 

These  men,  though  uot  exactly  falling  into  the  category  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  were  remarkable  persons,  who  made  their  way  to  dis¬ 
tinction  and  were  moreover  types  of  the  new  tera.  The  founder  of 
the  Osborne  family,  who  saved  his  master’s  baby  daughter  from 
drowning  in  the  Thames,  and  afterwards  married  her,  is  really  a 
romantic  story,  but  too  well  known.  The  founders  of  the  houses 
of  Pomfret,  Radnor,  and  Poltimore,  belong  to  the  first  category  of 
names  ;  but  they  were  much  smaller  men,  and  there  is  but  little 
interest  attached  to  their  lives.  The  story  of  Percy  the  Trunk- 
maker — a  man  who  on  the  faith  of  a  surname,  and  possibly  some 
family  tradition,  set  up  a  claim  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  possessor  in  the 
seventeenth  century — is  a  strange  tale  of  delusion  or  attempted 
imposture ;  for  not  one  particle  of  proof  can  we  see  that  he  was 
related  to  the  family  at  all,  and  his  pretended  descent  Mr.  Craik 
admits  to  be  so  unlikely  as  to  be  only  possible.  The  three  other 
notices  want  the  freshness  and  originality  of  those  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  regular  stories  of  lords,  or  rather  ladies, — Anne 
Clifford,  the  Heiress  of  the  Percies,  and  Anne  of  Buccleuch, 
Duchess  of  Monmouth  ;  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  attractive  of 
the  three,  hut  less  from  her  own  life  than  from  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Every  age  of  national  peace  seems  to  have  some  held  for  found¬ 
ing  settlements  or  making  money.  The  Crusades  were  not  alone 
prompted  by  a  superstitious  feeling ;  the  adventurers  were  moved 
by  ambition  or  avarice  as  much  as  by  devotion.  In  the  century  and 
a  half  that  intervened  between  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  principal  European  kingdoms  were  too  much  occupied 
by  foreign  or  internal  wars,  to  leave  men  leisure  or  necessity  for 
pushing  their  fortunes.  Eor  a  century  or  so  under  the  Tudors,  the 
Indies  and  America  offered  a  held  for  the  adventurous.  During 
the  seventeenth  century,  Ireland  was  a  greater  held  for  the  active, 
enterprising,  and  not  over-scrupulous  person,  than  India  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  or  the  Colonies  now.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  account  of  how  Petty  made  his  money. 

“  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1652,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Physician  to  the  Army  in  Ireland,  which  he  retained  for  about  seven  years. 
A  hundred  pounds  which  he  was  allowed  for  outfit  made  Mm  worth  about 
500/.  when  he  landed  at  Waterford,  in  September  1652;  he  had  a  salary 
of  twenty  shillings  a  day,  and  he  made  by  his  practice  about  400/.  a  year 
more.  But  these  regular  emoluments  of  his  post  were  far  from  being  all  that 
lie  got  out  of  it.  Ireland  was  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen  - 
tury  the  most  tempting  region  of  adventure  for  English  ambition ;  it  was 
what  the  New  World  had  been  in  the  sixteenth,  and  what  India  became  in 
the  eighteenth  ;  though  what  made  it  so  rich  an  El  Dorado  or  land  of  gold 
was  not  so  much  its  natural  wealth  as  the  succession  of  public  calamities  by 
which  it  had  been  torn  and  crushed,  the  divisions  and  ever  following  subju¬ 
gations  which  again  and  again  threw  it  down  a  helpless  prey  for  the  spoiler. 
Petty  writes  his  title  at  full  length  as  ‘  Physician  to  the  Army  who  had 
suppressed  the  rebellion  begun  in  the  year  1641,  and  to  the  General  of  the 
same  and  the  Head  Quarters.’  He  then  proceeds — ‘  About  September  1654, 
I,  perceiving  that  the  admeasurement  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  rebellion,  and  intended  to  regulate  the  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  suppressed  the  same,  was  most  in  sufficiently  and  absurdly  managed, 
I  obtained  a  contract,  dated  llth  December  1654,  for  making  the  said  ad¬ 
measurement  ;  and  by  God’s  blessing  so  performed  the  same  as  that  I  gained 
about  9000/.  thereby ;  which,  with  the  500/.  above  mentioned,  my  salary  of 
twenty  shillings  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my  practice,  together  with  600/. 
given  me  for  directing  an  after-survey  of  the  Adventurers’  lands,  and  800/. 
more  for  two  years’  salary  as  Clerk  of  the  Council,  raised  me  an  estate  of 
about  13,000/.  in  ready  and  real  money,  at  a  time  when,  without  art,  inte¬ 
rest,  or  authority,  men  bought  as  much  land  for  ten  shillings  in  real  money 
as  in  this  year  1685  yields  ten  shillings  per  annum  rent  above  his  Majesty’s 
quit-rents.’  Part  of  this  money  he  kept  in  cash  to  answer  emergencies ; 

|  with  part  he  purchased  the  house  and  garden  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in 
Lothbury,  London ;  but  the  greater  part  he  invested  in  soldiers’  debentures, 
with  which  he  purchased  lands  in  Ireland  at  the  low  price  above  described. 
Aubrey  affirms  that  these  lands  produced  him  a  rental  of  18,000/.  a  year.” 

The  autobiographical  particulars  in  this  extract  are  taken  from 
|  Petty’s  will ;  a  singular  document,  in  which  the  writer  gives  an 
|  account  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  with  the  occasional  insinuation  of 
J  an  opinion,  as  in  this  legacy  to  the  poor,  and  his  convenient  views 
on  religion. 

“  As  for  legacies  for  the  poor,  I  am  at  a  stand.  As  for  beggars  by  trade 
and  election,  I  give  them  notMng ;  as  for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the 
public  ought  to  maintain  them ;  as  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  no  call¬ 
ing  or  estate,  they  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred ;  as  for  those  who  can 
get  no  work,  the  magistrates  should  cause  them  to  be  employed,  winch  may 
be  w  ell  done  in  Ireland,  where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for  every 
head  ;  prisoners  for  crimes,  by  the  King ;  for  debt,  by  their  prosecutors.  As 
for  those  who  compassionate  the  sufferings  of  any  object,  let  them  relieve 
themselves  by  relieving  such  sufferers,  that  is,  give  them  alms  pro  re  nat&, 
and  for  God's  sake  relieve  those  several  species  above  mentioned  where  the 
|  above-mentioned  obligees  fail  in  their  duties.  Wherefore  I  am  contented 
that  I  have  assisted  all  my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  their  own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  vrorks  and  by  inventions, 
have  sought  out  real  objects  of  charity,  and  do  hereby  conjure  all  who  par¬ 
take  of  my  estate  from  time  to  time  to  do  the  same,  at  their  peril.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  answer  custom  and  to  take  the  surer  side,  I  give  20/.  to  the  most 
wanting  of  the  parish  wherein  I  die.  *  *  * 

“  As  for  religion,  I  die  in  the  profession  of  that  faith  and  in  the  practice 
of  such  worship  as  I  find  established  bj'  the  law  of  mjr  country  ;  not  being 
able  to  believe  what  I  myself  please,  nor  to  worship  God  better  than  by  doing 
as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty  God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as 
are  understood  to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  my 
heart  even  without  any  at  all.” 

The  following  character  of  Petty’s  prototype  the  Earl  of  Cork 
continues  the  theme  of  Irish  adventure,  though  of  a  loftier  kind, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Craik’s  best  manner. 

“The  founder  of  the  nobility  of  the  Boyles,  which  was  to  spread  so  wide 
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both  in  the  Irish  and  in  the  English  peerage,  began  his  remarkable  career 
under  Elizabeth,  and  had  even  got  fairly  into  the  road  to  wealth  and  dis¬ 
tinction  before  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  but  he,  of  all  men,  both  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  history  and  the  character  of  his  mind,  must  be  classed 
•with  his  latest  rather  than  with  his  earliest  contemporaries.  lie  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  past ;  ho  was  the  sole  maker  of  his  own  greatness ;  nor 
did  he  ever  show  a  disposition  to  take  either  his  rest  or  his  stand  even  upon 
any  vantage-ground  which  his  own  efforts  had  gained,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
end  of  his  ambition  or  a  possession  which  could  not  be  taken  from  him  ;  it 
was  only  a  position  from  which  he  might  advance  to  something  higher.  ‘  For¬ 
ward’  was  the  word  with  him  to  the  last ;  forward,  if  need  were,  at  any  cost 
and  any  venture.  It  was  the  true  spirit  of  movement  and  progress  that 
animated  him  ;  not  at  all  that  of  rapacious  accumulation.  No  man  had  ever 
less  of  the  narrow-souled  timidity  of  the  mere  gatherer  of  wealth  :  the  tine 
thing  about  him  was  that,  evidently,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  if  he  had  been 
stripped  of  all  he  had  in  the  world,  he  would  not  have  given  a  moment  to 
idle  lamentation  or  regret,  but  would  have  instantly  set  to  work  to  reesta¬ 
blish  himself  with  as  much  activity  and  energy,  and  the  same  cheerfulness 
and  hope,  as  before.  When,  in  his  last  days,  this  necessity  actually  threat¬ 
ened  him,  he  looked  it  in  the  face  as  firmly  as  any  man  ever  did.  He  was 
one  of  those  strong  bright  natures  in  whom  the  mind  never  grows  old,  and 
life  burns  in  age  with  as  intense  a  flame  as  in  youth.  It  is  this  unconquer¬ 
able  vitality  that  chiefly  makes  him  interesting.’’ 

Tlie  facts  in  the  following-  summary  of  the  Peerage  are  curious, 
though  the  philosophy  founded  on  them  may  not  be  quite  true. 
Ily  the  time  an  adventurer  enters  the  House  of  Peers,  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  old,  and  probably  satisfied — “  in  life’s  cool  evening,  satiate 
of  applause.”  The  difficulty  of  gaining  a  step  in  the  peerage  is, 
however,  worthy  of  consideration. 

“  It  might  seem  to  be  only  the  natural  course  of  things,  or  what  we  should 
expect  to  happen  not  unfrequently,  that  the  man  who  has  risen  (otherwise 
than  by  succession)  from  being  a  commoner  to  be  a  peer  should  afterwards 
make  his  way  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage.  The  same 
impulse  or  buoyancy— whatever  it  may  have  consisted  in,  or  come  of,  whe¬ 
ther  extraordinary  merit  and  services,  or  persevering  ambition,  or  consum¬ 
mate  dexterity  and  insinuation,  or  mere  good  fortune,  which  has  carried  him 
so  far. — ought,  it  may  be  thought,  to  carry  him  still  farther.  Having  lifted 
him  up  to  be  a  Baron  or  a  Viscount,  why  should  its  action  stop  till  it  has 
elevated  him  to  a  Marquisate  or  a  Dukedom  ? 

“But  the  fact  is,  that  to  surmount  the  barrier  which  separates  the  peer¬ 
age  from  the  rest  of  the  community  is,  generally  speaking,  easier  than  to 
pass  from  one  rank  of  the  peerage  to  another.  The  structure  narrows  faster 
than  it  rises.  Of  its  three  tiers  or  stages,  (for  the  Viscounts  may  be  regarded 
as  only  a  higher  division  of  the  Barons,  and  the  Marquises  as  a  subordinate 
kind  of  Dukes,)  the  lowest  is  nearly  twice  as  spacious  as  the  one  next  above 
it,  and  the  latter  three  times  as  spacious  as  the  highest.  At  present  the 
number  of  English  Barons  and  Viscounts  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
that  of  the  Earls  about  one  hundred  and  twentjr,  that  of  the  Dukes  and 
Marquises  about  forty.  Above  two  hundred  and  fifty  English  peerages  were 
conferred  in  the  reign  of  George  tire  Third,  but  only  three  of  them  were 
Dukedoms.  From  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  indeed,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  (if  we  except 
the  variation  of  the  Newcastle  patent  in  1756,)  only  six  hereditary  Dukedoms 
have  been  created  ;  and  of  these,  one  (that  of  Montagu)  is  already  extinct. 
Of  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  Irish  peers  made  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  only  one  was  a  Duke.” 


DICK  Elf  s’s  DAVID  COPPEKFIELD.* 

Tins  story  has  less  of  London  life  and  town-bred  character  than 
most  of  its  predecessors ;  hut  what  may  thus  he  gained  in  variety 
is  lost  in  raciness,-  breadth,  and  effect.  The  peculiar  classes 
forced  into  existence  by  the  hotbed  of  a  great  city,  and  owing  part 
of  their  gusto  to  town  usage,  may  be  narrow  enough  if  com¬ 
pared  with  general  nature,  but  they  arc  broader  than  the  singu¬ 
larities  whom  Mr.  Dickens  copies  or  invents  as  representatives  of 
genteel  country  life,  or  human  nature  in  general.  In  the  mere 
style  there  is  frequently  an  improvement — less  effort  and  greater 
ease,  with  occasional  touches  of  the  felicity  of  Goldsmith ;  but 
we  should  have  thought  the  work  was  likely  to  be  less  popular 
than  many  of  the  previous  tales  of  Mr.  Dickens,  as  well  as  rather 
more  open  to  unfavourable  criticism. 

/  Any  prose  fiction  that  is  to  take  rank  in  the  first  class,  must  have 
what  in  epic  poetry  is  called  a  fable, — some  lesson  of  life  embodied 
in  a  story  that  combines  the  utile  and  the  dulce.  This  fable 
should  not  only  please  the  reader  by  its  succession  of  coherent  events, 
and  by  the  variety  of  its  persons  and  fortunes,  but  should  touch  by 
appeals  to  the  common  kinship  of  humanity,  and  teach  worldly 
conduct  or  ethical  lessons  by  particular  incidents,  as  well  as  by  the 
general  development.  And  when  this  end  is  attained,  whether  by 
design  or  instinct,  technical  rules  are  readily  forgotten  ;  even  the 
great  rule  of  unity  of  action  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  the  critical  training  necessary  to  feel 
the  importance  of  this  principle,  or  a  knowledge  of  life  sufficiently 
deep  and  extensive  to  enable  him  to  embody  it  unconsciously,  as  a 
well-chosen  story  will  always  compel  an  author  to  do^oo  far  as 
David  Copperfield  appears  designed  with  any  other  object  than  as 
a  vehicle  for  writing  a  number  of  sketches,  it  would  seem  intended 
to  trace  the  London  career  of  an  inexperienced  young  man,  with 
infirmity  of  purpose,  a  dangerous  friend,  and  no  very  experienced 
advisers.  Any  purpose  of  this  kind  is  only  prosecuted  by  snatches ; 
“  the  theme  ”  is  constantly  deserted,  and”  matters  arc  introduced 
that  have  no  connexion  with  the  hero  further  than  his  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  them,  or  their  occurring  to  his  acquaintance.  In  fact,  from 
the  time  that  David  Copperfield  emerges  from  boyhood,  the  inte¬ 
rest  in  kis  adventures  ceases,  beyond  that  sort  of  feeling  which 
many  readers  entertain  of  wishing  to  know  “  how  it  ends.” 

The  outline  of  the  story  is  this.  Mrs.  Copperfield  is  left  a  young 
widow,  and  is  foolish  enough  to  marry  again.  Her  stern  husband, 
and  a  stiff  morose  sister,  soon  worry  her  out  of  life :  David,  who 
has  been  snubbed  and  kept  down  while  his  mother  lived,  is  first 
neglected,  and  then  sent  to  London  as  a  bottle-washer  and  drudge 

*  The  Personal  History,  Adventures,  Experience,  and  Observation  of  David  Cop- 
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at  his  stepfather’s  establishment.  Getting  tired  of  this  life,  he 
runs  away ;  travels  to  Dover  on  foot,  to  an  aunt  whom  he  has 
heard  of  hut  never  seen ;  is  adopted  by  her,  educated,  and  placed 
out  in  life  as  a  proctor’s  articled  clerk,  and  goes  through  some  fur¬ 
ther  adventures,  including  a  marriage,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  a 
second  wedding  ;  the  “  finis”  leaving  him  successful  as  an  author, 
and  happy.  This  story  is  extended  by  incidents,— as  young  David’s 
first  school-days  at  Salem  House,  Blackheath ;  an  exaggeration  in  it¬ 
self,  and  in  its  subject  a  repetition  of  Do-the-boys  Hall.  It  is 
expanded  by  descriptions  of  reminiscences,  feelings,  persons,  and 
things,  in  the  usual  style  of  Dickens  ;  which  seem  often  flat,  and 
empty  enough  when  read  as  portions  of  an  entire  novel,  hut  may 
have  been  brisker  taken  fresh  and  fresh  in  monthly  parts.  The 
interest  of  Copperfield  himself,  however,  is  lost  in  that  of  other 
characters.  There  are  Dr.  Strong,  an  old  schoolmaster  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  his  young  wife,  and  her  scheming  mother;  the  two  first  sin¬ 
gular,  but  the  whole  three  finished  with  great  care.  There  is  Mr. 
Micawber,  a  goodnatured,  unfortunate,  hopeful  man,  with  elevated 
ideas  but  very  uncertain  means,  living  as  he  can,  with  his  wife  and 
family  5  not  very  new  in  the  conception,  and  made  rather  too  much 
of,  but  a  truthful,  and,  what  is  more  for  the  reader,  an  amusing 
hit  of  London  life.  There  are  the  Peggottys,  one  of  them  Cop- 
perfield’s  nurse,  the  other  a  Yarmouth  boatman, — the  woman  ap¬ 
parently  designed  to  represent  the  “  prisca  fides,”  the  old  domestic 
fidelity ;  the  man,  to  embody  Mr.  Dickens’s  idea  of  humble  virtue : 
they  are  both  very  elaborate  paintings,  but  Mr.  Peggotty  is  the 
more  successful.  There  are  his  household  or  family, — Mrs.  Gum- 
midge,^  Ham,  and  his  niece  “  Em’lv  the  last  the  victim  of  a 
seduction.  There  is  also  Steerforth,  the  seducer,  Copperlield’s 
school- friend,  the  dashing  irresistible  young  Oxonian  and  man  of 
town;  with  a  variety  of  other  persons  and  their  stories  or  scenes, 
which  were  long  to  tell,  and  perhaps  hardly  worth  the  telling. 

Consistency  in  fiction  is  of  two  kinds.  One  is  a  perfect  co¬ 
herence  of  incident,  action,  and  discourse;  but  this  exact  consistency 
is  not  often  realized,  and  cannot  be  looked  for  in  books  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  piecemeal.  There  is  another  consistency  which  arises  from 
the  present  cause  being  adequate  to  the  immediate  effect ;  and  this 
is  mostly  wanting  in  David  Copperfield.  The  incidents  connected 
with  Murdstone  and  his  conduct  are  improbable  and  inconsistent, 
not  only  with  one  another  but  in  themselves.  The  reader  is  led  by 
Mrs.  Strong’s  conduct  to  suppose  that  the  suspicions  against 
her  are  well-founded ;  but  when  the  eclaircissement  takes  place, 
the  looker-on  has  been  deceived  as  well  as  the  players,  and 
purposely  for  the  objects  of  the  author.  The  elements  of  the 
Yarmouth  seduction  are  as  old  as  tale-writing.  A  humble  lover 
abandoned  for  a  Don  Juan  from  town — the  manly  fortitude  of 
the  betrayed  and  agonized  rustic — the  grief  and  affection  of  the 
parent  or  the  “  loco  in  parentis  — are  now  too  worn-out  even  for 
the  stage.  Mr.  Dickens,  by  a  knowledge  of  town  life  and  society, 
as  well  as  by  his  power  of  writing,  imparts  to  the  materials  some 
apparent  freshness  ;  hut  in  his  anxiety  to  load  the  poor  with 
virtues,  he  mars  the  effect  by  making  the  ingratitude  and  treachery 
of  Emily  alike  to  Ham  and  her  uncle  too  great,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
sympathy  for  her.  It  is,  however,  the  only  episode  in  this  book 
of  episodes  which  has  the  interest  of  a  story  that  one  cares  to  follow 
to  the  end. 

Considered  as  a  series  of  sketches,  where  each  part  is  to  he 
looked  on  as  complete  in  itself,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  what 
precedes  or  follows  it,  we  do  not  think  that  David  Copperfield  is 
the  happiest  of  the  publications  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  first  num¬ 
bers  are  slow,  not  to  say  prosy ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  last. 
Some  defects  of  structure  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  change 
of  purpose  :  we  think  we  can  see  traces  of  an  alteration  of  the  plan, 
if  any  plan  there  was,  when  Copperfield  is  sent  to  town  as  drudge ; 
and  after  the  elopement  of  Emily  and  its  immediate  consequences 
there  seems  to  be  another  break.  Good  descriptions  of  life  and  re¬ 
marks  on  society  frequently  turn  up  ;  there  are  sketches  of  men, 
things,  and  social  institutions,  sometimes  cleverly  expanded,  some¬ 
times  powerfully  compressed ;  but  the  most  real  pictures  are  those 
which  relate  to  London  life. 

When  Copperfield  first  came  up  to  town  as  bottle-washer,  Mr. 
Micawber  was  a  sort  of  traveller  on  commission  to  the  firm ;  and 
Copperfield  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  manager  arranging  for 
David  to  lodge  at  Micawber’s. 

“  At  the  appointed  time  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Micawber  reappeared.  I 
washed  my  hands  and  face,  to  do  the  greater  honour  to  his  gentility ;  and 
we  walked  to  our  house,  as  I  suppose  I  must  now  call  it,  together ;  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber  impressing  the  names  of  streets  and  the  shapes  of  corner  houses 
upon  me  as  we  went  along,  that  I  might  find  my  way  back  easily  in  the 
morning. 

“Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Terrace,  (which  I  noticed  was  shabby  like 
himself,  but  also,  like  himself,  made  all  the  show  it  could, )  he  presented  me 
to  Mrs.  Micawber;  a  thin  and  faded  lady,  not  at  all  young,  who  was  sitting  ill 
the  parlour,  (the  first  floor  was  altogether  unfurnished,  and  the  blinds  were 
kept  down  to  delude  the  neighbours,)  with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  This  baby 
was  one  of  twins ;  and  I  may  remark  here,  that  I  hardly  ever,  in  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  family,  saw  both  the  twins  detached  from  Mrs.  Micawber  at 
the  same  time.  One  of  them  was  always  taldng  refreshment. 

“There  were  two  other  children ;  Master  Micawber,  aged  about  four,  and 
Miss  Micawber,  aged  about  three.  These,  and  a  dark-complexioned  young 
woman,  with  a  habit  of  snorting,  who  was  servant  to  the  family,  and  inform¬ 
ed  me,  before  half  an  hour  had  expired,  that  she  was  ‘  a  Orflmg,’  and  cams 
from  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse,  in  the  neighbourhood,  completed  the  establish¬ 
ment.  My  room  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  at  the  back  ;  a  close  chamber, 
stencilled  all  over  with  an  ornament  which  my  young  imagination  represent¬ 
ed  as  a  blue  muffin ;  and  very  scantily  furnished. 

“  1 1  never  thought,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  when  she  came  up,  twin  and  all, 
to  show  me  the  apartment,  and  sat  down  to  take  breath,  ‘  before  I  was  mar¬ 
ried,  when  I  lived  with  papa  and  mama,  that  I  should  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  lodger.  But  Mr.  Micawber  being  in  difficulties,  all  considerations 
of  private  feeling  must  give  way.’ 
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“I  said,  ‘Yes.  ma’am.’ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Micawber’s  difficulties  are  almost  overwhelming  just  at  present,’ 
said  Mrs.  Micawber;  ‘and  whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  him  through  them, 

I  don’t  know.  When  I  lived  at  home  with  papa  and  mama,  I  really  should 
have  hardly  understood  rvhat  the  word  meant,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  now 
employ  it ;  but  experientia  does  it — as  papa  used  to  say.’ 

“I  cannot  satisfy  myself  whether  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Marines,  or  whether  I  have  imagined  it.  I  only  know  that 
I  believe  to  this  hour  that  he  was  in  the  Marines  once  upon  a  time,  without 
knowing-  why.  He  was  a  sort  of  town- traveller  for  a  number  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  houses,  now ;  but  made  little  or  nothing  of  it,  I  am  afraid. 

“  ‘  If  Mr.  Micawber’s  creditors  will  not  give  him  time,’  said  Mrs.  Micaw¬ 
ber,  ‘they  must  take  the  consequences;  and  the  sooner  they  bring  it 
to  an  issue  the  better.  Blood  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  stone,  neither  can 
anything  on  account  be  obtained  at  present  (not  to  mention  law  expenses) 
from  Mr.  Micawber.’ 

“  I  never  can  quite  understand  whether  my  precocious  self-dependence 
confused  Mrs.  Micawber  in  reference  to  my  age,  or  whether  she  was  so  full 
of  the  subject  that  she  would  have  talked  about  it  to  the  very  twins  if 
there  had  been  nobody  else  to  communicate  with,  but  this  was  the  strain 
in  which  she  began,  and  she  went  on  accordingly  all  the  time  I  knew  her. 

“  Poor  Sirs.  Micawber !  She  said  she  had  tried  to  exert  herself;  and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  she  had.  The  centre  of  the  street-door  was  perfectly  covered 
with  a  great  brass-plate,  on  which  was  engraved  ‘Mrs.  Micawber’s  Boarding 
Establishment  for  Young  Ladies’:  but  I  never  found  that  any  young 
lady  had  ever  been  to  school  there ;  or  that  any  young  lady  ever 
came,  or  proposed  to  come ;  or  that  tho  least  preparation  was  ever  made  to 
receive  any  young  lady.  The  only  visiters  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  were  cre¬ 
ditors.  They  used  to  come  at  all  hours,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  fero¬ 
cious.  One  dirty-faced  man — I  think  he  was  a  bootmaker — used  to  edge 
himself  into  the  passage  as  early  as  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  callup 
the  stairs  to  Mr.  Micawber — ‘  Come  !  You  ain’t  out  yet,  you  know.  Pay  us, 
will  you  ?  Don’t  hide,  you  know  ;  that’s  mean.  I  wouldn’t  be  mean  if  I 
was  you.  Pay  us,  will  you?  You  just  pay  us,  d’ye  hear?  Come!’  Re¬ 
ceiving  no  answer  to  these  taunts,  he  would  mount  in  his  wrath  to  the  words 
‘  swindlers  ’  and  ‘  robbers  ’  ;  and  these  being  ineffectual  too,  would  sometimes 
go  to  tho  extremity  of  crossing  the  street  and  roaring  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  where  he  knew  Mr.  Micawber  -was.  At  these  times,  Mr. 
Micawber  would  be  transported  with  grief  and  mortification,  even  to  the 
length  (as  I  was  once  made  aware  by  a  scream  from  his  wife)  of  making  mo¬ 
tions  at  himself  with  a  razor ;  but  within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  would 
polish  up  his  shoes  with  extraordinary  pains,  and  go  out,  humming  a  tune 
with  a  greater  air  of  gentility  than  ever.  Mrs.  Micawber  was  quite  as  elastic. 

I  have  known  her  to  be  thrown  into  fainting-fits  by  the  king’s  taxes  at  three 
o’clock,  and  to  eat  lamb-cliops,  breaded,  and  drink  warm  ale  (paid  for  with 
two  tea-spoons  that  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker’s)  atfour.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  execution  had  just  been  put  in,  coming  home  through  some  chance 
as  early  as  six  o’clock,  I  saw  her  lying  (of  course  with  a  twin)  under  the 
grate  in  a  swoon,  with  her  hair  all  tom  about  her  face  ;  but  I  never  knew 
her  more  cheerful  than  she  was  that  very  same  night  over  a  veal-cutlet  be¬ 
fore  the  kitchen-fire,  telling  me  stories  about  her  papa  and  mama,  and  the 
company  they  used  to  keep.” 

The  climax  of  Mr.  Micawber’s  first  appearance  is  the  Tung’s 
Bench,  where  Copperfield  dines  with  him  on  the  Sunday  after  his 
incarceration. 

“Mr.  Micawber  was  waiting  for  me  within  the  gate,  and  we  went  up  to 
his  room,  (top  story  but  one,)  and  cried  very  much.  He  solemnly  conjured 
me,  I  remember,  to  take  -warning  by  his  fate  ;  and  to  observe  that  if  a  man 
had  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  his  income,  and  spent  nineteen  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  sixpence,  he  would  be  happy,  but  that  if  he  spent  twenty  pounds 
one  he  would  be  miserable.  After  which  he  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me  for 
porter,  gave  me  a  written  order  on  Mrs.  Micawber  for  the  amount,  and  put 
away  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  cheered  up. 

“  We  sat  before  a  little  fire,  with  two  bricks  put  within  the  rusted  grate, 
one  on  each  side,  to  prevent  its  burning  too  many  coals ;  until  another  debtor, 
who  shared  the  room  with  Mr.  Micawber,  came  in  from  the  bakehouse  with 
the  loin  of  mutton  which  was  our  joint-stock  repast.  Then  I  was  sent  up  to 
‘  Captain  Hopkins  ’  in  the  room  overhead,  with  Mr.  Micawber’s  compliments, 
and  I  was  his  young  friend,  and  would  Captain  Hopkins  lend  me  a  knife  and 
fork. 

“  Captain  Hopkins  lent  me  the  knife  and  fork,  with  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Micawber.  There  was  a  very  dirty  lady  in  his  little  room,  and  two 
wan  girls,  his  daughters,  with  shock  heads  of  hair.  I  thought  it  was  better 
to  borrow  Captain  Hopkins’s  knife  and  fork,  than  Captain  Hopkins’s  comb. 
The  Captain  himself  was  in  the  last  extremity  of  shabbiness,  with  large 
whiskers,  and  an  old,  old  brown  great-coat  with  no  other  coat  below  it.  I 
saw  his  bed  rolled  up  in  a  comer ;  and  what  plates  and  dishes  and  pots  he 
had,  on  a  shelf ;  and  I  divined  (God  knows  how)  that  though  the  two  girls 
with  the  shock  heads  of  hair  were  Captain  Hopkins’s  children,  the  dirty 
lady  was  not  married  to  Captain  Hopldns.  My  timid  station  on  his  thresh¬ 
old  was  not  occupied  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  at  most ;  but  I  came 
down  again  with  all  this  in  my  knowledge,  as  surely  as  the  knife  and  fork 
were  in  my  hand. 

“There  was  something  gipsy-like  and  agreeable  in  the  dinner,  after  all. 
I  took  back  Captain  Hopkins’s  knife  and  fork  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
went  home  to  comfort  Mrs.  Micawber  with  an  account  of  my  visit.  She 
fainted  when  she  saw  me  return,  and  made  a  little  jug  of  egg-hot  afterwards 
to  console  us  while  we  talked  it  over.” 

The  power  of  Dickens  in  natural  pathos  is  occasionally  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  following  account  of  Mrs.  Copperfield’s  death,  as 
described  by  the  old  nurse,  displays  real  tenderness  and  feeling. 
TV  e  arc  not  called  upon  here,  as  we  so  frequently  are,  to  attend  to 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

“  ‘  She  was  never  well,’  said  Peggotty,  ‘  for  a  long  time.  She  was  uncer¬ 
tain  in  her  mind,  and  not  happy.  When  her  baby  was  born,  I  thought  at 
first  she  would  get  better ;  but  she  was  more  delicate,  and  sunk  a  little  every 
day.  She  used  to  like  to  sit  alone  before  her  baby  came,  and  then  she  cried  ; 
but  afterwards  she  used  to  sing  to  it — so  soft,  that  I  once  thought,  when  I 
heard  her,  it  was  like  a  voice  up  in  the  air,  that  was  rising  away. 

“  ‘I  thiuk  she  got  to  be  more  timid,  and  more  friglitcned-like,  of  late;  and 
that  a  hard  word  was  like  a  blow  to  her.  But  she  was  always  the  same  to 
me.  She  never  changed  to  her  foolish  Peggotty,  didn’t  my  sweet  girl.’ 

“  Here  Peggotty  stopped,  and  softly  beat  upon  my  hand  a  little  while. 

“  ‘  The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  like  her  own  old  self,  was  the  night  when 
5rou  came  home,  my  dear.  The  day  you  went  away,  she  said  to  me,  ‘  I 
never  shall  see  my  pretty  darling  again.  Something  tells  me  so,  that  tells 
the  truth,  I  know.’ 

“  ‘  She  tried  to  hold  up  after  that;  and  many  a  time,  when  they  told  her 
she  was  thoughtless  and  light-hearted,  made  believe  to  be  so ;  but  it  was 
all  a  bygone  then.  She  never  told  her  husband  what  she  had  told  me — 
she  was  afraid  of  saying  it  to  anybody  else — till  one  night,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  before  it  happened,  when  she  said  to  him,  ‘  My  dear,  I  think 
I  am  dying.’ 


“  ‘  It’s  off  my  mind  now,  Teggotty,’  she  told  me,  when  I  laid  in  her  bed 
that  night.  ‘  He  will  believe  it  more  and  more,  poor  fellow,  every  day  for 
a  few  days  to  come ;  and  then  it  will  be  past.  I  am  very  tired.  If  this  is 
sleep,  sit  by  me  while  I  sleep  :  don’t  leave  me.  God  bless  both  my  children ! 
God  protect  and  keep  my  fatherless  boy !  ’ 

“  ‘  I  never  left  her  afterwards,’  said  Peggotty.  ‘  She  often  talked  to  them 
two  down  stairs — for  she  loved  them  ;  she  couldn’t  bear  not  to  love  any  one 
who  was  about  her— but  when  they  went  away  from  her  bedside,  she  always 
turned  to  me,  as  if  there  was  rest  where  Peggotty  was,  and  never  fell  asleep 
in  any  other  way. 

“  ‘  On  the  last  night,  in  the  evening,  she  kissed  me,  and  said,  ‘  If  my  baby 
should  die  too,  Peggotty,  please  let  them  lay  him  in  my  arms,  and  bury  u 
together.’  (It  was  done ;  for  the  poor  lamb  lived  but  a  day  beyond  her.) 

‘  Let  my  dearest  boy  go  with  us  to  our  resting-place,’  she  said,  ‘  and  tell 
him  that  his  mother,  when  she  lay  here,  blessed  him  not  once  but  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.’ 

“  Another  silence  followed  this,  and  another  gentle  beating  on  my  hand. 

“  ‘  It  was  pretty  far  in  the  night,’  said  Peggotty,  ‘  when  she  asked  me  for 
some  drink;  and  when  she  had  taken  it,  gave  me  such  a  patient  smile,  the 
dear ! — so  beautiful ! — 

“  ‘  Daybreak  had  come,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  when  she  said  to  me,  how 
kind  and  considerate  Mr.  Copperfield  had  always  been  to  her,  and  how  he 
had  borne  with  her,  and  told  her  when  she  doubted  herself,  that  a  loving 
heart  urns  better  and  stronger  than  wisdom,  and  that  he  was  a  happy  man  in 
hers.  ‘  Peggotty,  my  dear,’  she  said  then,  ‘put  me  nearer  to  you,’  for  she 
was  very  weak.  ‘  Lay  your  good  arm  underneath  my  neck,’  she  said,  ‘  and 
turn  me  to  you,  for  your  fac-e  is  going  far  off,  and  I  want  it  to  be  near.’  I 
put  it  as  she  asked ;  and  oh  Davy !  the  time  had  come  when  my  first  parting 
words  to  you  were  true — when  she  was  glad  to  lay  her  poor  head  on  her 
stupid  cross  old  Peggotty’s  arm — and  she  died  like  a  child  that  had  gone  to 
sleep  !’” 

m'geesos’s  cohmekcial  statistics.* 

Me.  M'Gkegoe  lias  now  concluded  liis  elaborate  labours  on  the 
commercial  statistics,  the  mercantile  laws,  the  diplomatic  engage¬ 
ments,  the  taxes  upon  trade,  and  “  the  monies,  weights,  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  all  nations  ”  ;  aggregates  of  individuals  where  these  things 
are  not,  being  to  be  reckoned  as  tribes,  not  nations.  The  new 
subjects  of  this  fifth  volume  arc  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  Dritish  Co¬ 
lonies  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and  the  Dritish  Possessions  (it 
is  the  author’s  classification)  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  supplements  besides,  containing  new  treaties,  new  modi¬ 
fications  or  alterations  of  tariffs,  with  various  other  information 
similar  to  that  in  the  body  of  the  former  volumes,  but  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date,  collected  from  documents  that  have 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  previous  parts. 

There  has  not  appeared  of  late  years,  if  at  all,  a  work  of  such  ex¬ 
tent  and  magnitude,  with  such  an  immense  accumulation  of  facts, 
and  such  a  unity  of  purpose :  for  although  Montgomery  Martin’s 
book  on  the  British  Colonies  might  be  as  extensive,  its  subjects 
were  more  indiscriminate.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that, 
critically  speaking,  the  design  is  better  than  the  execution ;  a  re¬ 
mark  which  seems  more  applicable  to  this  volume  than  to  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  because  in  them  the  facts  had  a  larger  bearing,  and  if  not 
more  numerous  were  in  many  cases  of  a  newer  date.  The  volume 
is  rather  an  immense  repertory  of  materials  than  a  magazine  of 
commodities  ready  for  general  use.  Whoever  shall  master  Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s  volume,  will  become  an  authority  in  commercial  statis¬ 
tics  and  international  trading  law.  Whoever  shall  be  at  the  trouble 
of  closely  examining  the  plan  so  as  to  comprehend  its  matter  and 
scope,  will  have  means  of  vast  and  various  information  within  his 
reach.  For  purposes  of  ready  reference — of  dictionary  use  as  it 
were,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted.  The  mass  of  the  statistics  is  over¬ 
whelming  to  an  untrained  person ;  the  textual  account,  especially 
where  it  gives  a  description  of  the  country,  its  configuration  and 
productions,  is  rather  too  much  like  a  geography  book.  It  wants 
more  liveliness  and  life.  How  different,  for  example,  is  the  sketch 
of  Canada,  of  which  Mr.  M‘Gregor  has  a  personal  knowledge,  from 
that  of  some  other  countries.  The  treaties,  the  tariffs,  the  com¬ 
mercial  laws  and  charges,  have  a  more  business  interest,  but  are 
overlaid  by  other  matter :  a  good  digest  of  them  might  form  a 
useful  book. 

The  peculiarity  we  speak  of  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Commer¬ 
cial  Statistics  ;  it  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  books  of  tabular  facts 
that  we  ever  met  with.  “A  godless  Itegent  trembled  at  a  star”  : 
an  utilitarian,  who  sets  at  nought  all  common  superstitions,  is  su¬ 
perstitious  to  the  last  degree  over  anything  that  comes  to  him  in 
the  form  of  tables.  He  might  lay  his  hand  upon  the  ark  without 
scruple,  but  he  would  shrink  from  touching  an  official  return  :  its 
facts,  or  rather  its  figures,  are  sacred  in  his  eyes;  the  very 
heading,  albeit  verbosely  technical  always,  and  sometimes  not  over 
intelligible  to  common  understandings,  is  tabooed  to  the  statist. 
Hence,  from  the  little  vade-mecum  that  will  go  in  your  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  to  the  imperial  octavo  quarto  or  folio  that 
makes  a  library-shelf  groan  under  its  weight,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  transcripts  of  the  emanations  of  the  red-tapist 
mind,  whose  immediate  contents  it  takes  the  uninitiated 
some  time  to  puzzle  out,  and  whose  bearings  when  he  knows  the 
facts  which  they  contain,  he  cannot  always  perceive ;  besides 
which,  he  is  frequently  liable  to  repetitions  of  professedly  the 
same  figures  in  different  aspects  with  different  results.  It  is  cu¬ 
rious  that  a  statist,  who  will  not  master  tables,  and  further  recast 
or  reproduce  their  figures,  has  little  scruple  about  the  written 
text :  he  will  select,  he  will  abridge,  nay,  he  will  even  comment 
upon  the  litera  scripta :  there  seems,  however,  some  question  when, 
it  is  an  annotation  upon  a  table  by  the  table-monger  himself. 

#  Commercial  Statistics.  A  Dig-est  of  the  Productive  Resources,  Commercial 
Legislation,  Customs  Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port,  and  Quarantine  Laws,  and  Charges, 
Shipping,  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  all  Na¬ 
tions.  Including  all  British  Commercial  Treaties  with  Foreign  States.  Collected 
from  authentic  Records,  and  consolidated  with  especial  Reference  to  British  and 
Foreign  Products,  Trade,  and  Navigation.  By  John  M‘Gregor,  M.P.,  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  five  volumes.  Published  by  Whittaker. 
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But  to  return  to  Mr.  M'Gregor's  Commercial  Statistics.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  tlie  direct  uses  of  the  work  for  commercial  purposes, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  it  suggestive  of  curious  reflections 
or  instructive  information.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Protection,  there 
was  an  article  called  “  Cape  wine,”  which  domestic  if  not  political 
economists  were  wont  to  use  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  “juice  of 
France  and  Spain.”  One  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  Reform  Ministry 
was  to  lessen  the  temptation  to  poison  guests, — Huskisson,  by  the 
by,  had  set  the  example.  Cape  wine,  at  least  in  an  avowed  form, 
is  not  so  often  met  with  now,  though  up  to  1847  it  continued  to  be 

3'  orted.  A  statement  of  some  facts  connected  with  its  value 
sufficiently  indicate  the  reason  of  this  decline. 

“  A  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  a  pipe  of  Cape  wine,  laid  down  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  an  accurate  synopsis  of  the  several  items  and  ingredients  of  ex¬ 
pense  entering  into  the  cost  thereof,  namely,  the  separate  cost  and  expense 
of  the  wine,  brand}',  duty  and  imposts,  casks,  store-rent,  labour,  wastage, 
interest,  wharfage,  market-dues,  shipping  expenses,  freight,  insurance,  or¬ 
phan-dues,  and  dock-charges,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  10/.  11s. 
To  wit— Cost  of  the  wine . . . £2  6  10 


Duty  and  imposts .  0  14  0 

All  other  ingredients .  7  10  2 


-  £10  11.” 


Among  the  “other  ingredients,”  brandy  to  make  the  wine  drink¬ 
able  formed  an  item  within  Is.  10c?.  of  the  cost  of  the  wine  itself — - 
being  21.  5s. ;  and  the  result  of  the  transaction  was  a  loss  of  21.  10s. 
per  pipe,  as  stated  thus. 

“  Say  10/.  11s.  the  cost  of  a  pipe  of  wine  laid  down  in  London,  exclusive 
of  agency,  brokerage,  and  a  variety  of  other  charges  attending  the  sales.  At 
a  moderate  computation,  these  charges  may  be  estimated,  including  leakage, 
difference  of  gauge,  &c.  at  21.  per  pipe ;  and,  taking  the  average  price  of 
Cape  wine  in  the  home  market  during  the  last  two  years  at  10/.  per  pipe, 
the  loss  on  all  the  wines  shipped  during  that  period  may  be  estimated  at 
21.  10s.  per  pipe, — an  amount  exceeding  first  cost  of  the  wme  itself.” 

The  addition  which  the  cost  of  transport  and  other  charges, 
either  necessary  or  fiscal,  makes  to  the  original  cost  of  production, 
has  been  seen  in  the  above  table,  where  wine  originally  worth 
21.  6s.  10<7.  finally  comes  to  12/.  11s.  before  it  is  even  laid  down 
in  the  merchant’s  cellars ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  first  cost  is 
nearly  doubled  by  doctoring.  There  is  a  larger  transaction  of  a 
more  remote  period,  relating  to  the  Company’s  trade  with  China, 
from  1793  to  1810.  The  total  prime  cost  of  goods  and  charges 
(for  agency  and  packing,  &c.,  at  Canton)  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  twenty-seven  millions ;  which,  by  the  time  the  articles  were 
sold  by  the  Company  in  England,  and  the  duty  paid,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  ninety  millions,  apportioned  thus. 

Prime  cost  of  goods  and  charges  at  Canton 

from  1793  to  1810 . £27,157,066 

Freight  and  demurrage  .  10,886,017 

Charges  of  merchandise .  2,894,815 

Company’s  profits .  16,692,852 

Customs- duties  paid  by  Company .  265,524 


Customs  and  Excise  duties  paid  by  the 
purchasers  at  the  Company’s  sales. . . . 


57,896,274 

32,290,599 


£90,186,873 

The  mercantile  archaeologist  may  like  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  :  they  were  as  follows. 


Teas. 
Nankeens . 


£ 

55,160,230 
848,425 


China-wrought  silks .  16,498 

China-ware .  82,001 


“  The  principal  part  of  the  remaining  1,788,863/.  consisted  of  China  raw 
silk  ;  but  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  sales  being  blended 
with  the  Bengal  raw  silk." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  difference  in  point  of  vivacity  between  the 
description  of  the  author  when  picturing  what  he  knows  and  when 
compiling  from  other  sources.  The  account  of  the  river  Saghuny 
may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

“  The  astonishing  depth  of  the  Saghuny  renders  it  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the  waters  from  the 
Saghuny  country  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  joins  on  its  Southern  shore 
at  above  a  hundred  miles  below  Quebec ;  and  although  only  a  tributary 
stream,  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain  lake  for  an  extent  of  fifty 
miles,  rather  than  that  of  a  river.  The  scenery  is  of  the  most  wild  and  mag¬ 
nificent  description.  The  river  varies  from  about  a  mile  to  two  miles 
in  breadth,  and  follows  its  impetuous  course  in  a  South-east  direction 
through  a  deep  valley,  formed  by  mountains  of  gneiss  and  sienitic  granite, 
which  in  some  places  rise  vertically  from  the  water-side  to  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet. 

“  There  is  a  feature  attending  this  river  which  renders  it  a  natural  curi¬ 
osity,  and  is  probably  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  St.  Lawrence  is 
about  eighteen  miles  wide  at  their  confluence,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  240 
feet.  A  ridge  of  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  through  which  there 
is  a  channel  about  120  feet  deep,  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Saghuny,  with¬ 
in  which  the  depth  increases  to  840  feet ;  so  that  the  bed  of  the  Saghuny  is 
absolutely  600  feet  below  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls, — a 
depth  which  is  preserved  many  miles  up  the  river.  So  extraordinary  a  fea¬ 
ture  could  only  occur  in  a  rocky  country,  such  as  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Canada,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  displayed  in  then-  wildest  form.” 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fou-l ;  their  Friends  and  their  Foes.  By  A.  E. 
Knox,  M.A.,  &c.,  Author  of  “  Ornithological  Hambies  in  Sussex.” 

Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy,  between  1793  and  1849  ; 
compiled  principally  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty.  By 
William  O.  S.  Gilly.  With  a  Preface  by  William  Stephen  Gilly,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Norham  and  Canon  of  Durham. 

The  Keepsake ,  1851.  Edited  by  Miss  Power.  With  beautifully-finished 
Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  the  first  Artists,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Heath. 

The  Court  Album:  Fourteen  Portraits  of  the  Female  Aristocracy.  En¬ 
graved  by  the  best  Artists,  from  Drawings  by  John  Hayter. 

We  thought  that  the  race  of  Annuals  had  expired  with  Lady  Blessington 
and  Mr.  Heath  ;  but  The  Keepsake  comes  forth  more  gorgeous  in  appearance 
than  ever,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss  Power,  Lady  Blessington’s  niece.  The 


literature  too  is  much  the  same,  or  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  great  names.  Some  of  them,  we  think,  have  vanished  ;  and  those 
which  remain  are  mostly  slight  in  their  subjects  or  flat  in  their  effects.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  has  contributed  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  being  a  confirmed 
valetudinarian  ;  clever,  but  curt,  and  with  the  evident  marks  of  having  coat 
neither  thought  nor  labour.  Thackeray  has  produced  a  story  of  Epsom  Races, 
about  a  quarrel  between  a  husband  and  his  wife  :  the  measure  is  full,  but 
the  quality  none  of  the  best.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  given  two  sets  of  stanzas, 
of  nine  and  twelve  lines  respectively  ;  of  which  the  longest  poem  is  the  best, 
though  neither  of  the  two  is  remarkable.  Walter  Savage  Landor’s  offering 
is  a  scene  where  Beatrice  Cenci  appears  before  the  Pope  ;  in  which  the  effect 
is  marred  by  suppressing  the  horrors  of  the  theme, — a  proper  course,  but  a 
subject  that  cannot  be  fully  displayed  should  not  be  handled.  Barry 
Cornwall  has  a  song  on  one  of  his  accustomed  topics,  the  death  of  the  aban¬ 
doned,  but  not  ono  of  his  happiest  effusions.  Lord  John  Manners 
and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  do  then  work  like  gentlemen ;  having  undertaken 
a  thing,  they  perform  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Lord  John’s  subject  is  not, 
indeed,  quite  felicitous ;  for  Montrose  was  a  double  traitor,  and  only  saved 
from  ignominy  by  the  luck  of  being  executed.  Mr.  Milnes’s  “  Anima 
Mundi”  is  an  attempt  to  deduce  our  likeness  to  the  Deity  from  the  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  in  some  of  his  happiest  stanzas.  There 
are  other  names  of  lesser  mark  among  the  contributors  ;  and  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  the  due  proportion  of  verses  and  tales.  Of  the  tales,  the  best  is  a 
story  of  Irish  peasant  life,  by  Miss  Power  herself ;  true,  natural,  and  con¬ 
sistent. 

The  Court  Album  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  relies  less  “  on  the  reader’s  sense 
than  gazer’s  eye  ”  ;  though  it  does  not  do  much  even  in  the  last  alternative. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  drawings  of  heads  of  young  ladies  who  are  in  some 
way  or  other  connected  with  ancestral  houses  ;  the  accompanying  letterpress 
giving  a  short  summary  of  the  heraldic  history  of  the  family,  where  the  spe¬ 
cifically  of  the  genealogist  is  generally  lost,  without  anything  else  being 
put  in  its  place.] 

Sacred  Incidents,  Doctrinally  Considered  and  Practically  Described ; 
or  the  Harmony  subsisting  between  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the 
Volume  of  Nature  :  setting  forth  the  operations  of  the  antagonistic 
powers  of  Good  and  Evil  as  portrayed  in  Creation,  in  the  History  of 
Mankind,  in  Redemption,  anti  the  Resurrection.  By  “  Psychologist.” 
Volumes  I.  and  H. 

[These  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  undertaking  whose  prospectus  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  short  time  since  ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  entire  poem  was 
to  be  recited  in  the  presence  of  pictures  designed  to  illustrate  the  verse.  It 
further  appeared  that  this  entertainment  was  to  be  a  rival  or  companion  to 
the  Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in  or  near  to  which  a  site 
was  to  be  procured  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain  pictures,  reciter, 
and  audience. 

So  far  as  length  goes,  the  poem  is  on  a  par  with  the  general  magnitude  of 
the  conception.  AVe  have  two  goodly  volumes  before  us,  and  get  no  further 
than  the  exodus  ;  having  begun  with  the  author’s  introduction  of  himself, 
followed  by  his  introduction  to  heaven.  There  he  stands  in  spirit,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or  the 
appearance  if  not  the  existence  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity ; 
though  the  poet,  on  his  first  arrival,  recognized  a  place  reserved  for  the  second — 
“  God  sat  upon  his  Throne  !  and  him  beside, 

A  light-hand  seat  there  was,  unoccupied.” 

Satan  at  this  time  was  in  the  full  exuberance  of  loyalty,  and  made  a  volun¬ 
teer  speech  which  fills  three  pages  in  the  report.  When  the  appearance  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  intention  to  create  the  world  are  announced,  Satan  turns 
sullen,  even  to  the  loss  of  footing  and  flight. 

“  The  Central  Spot,  where  Satan,  station  high, 

In  Heaven’s  wide  floor,  did  ever  occupy; 

With  deepest  shadow  frowned  I 
**#**##* 

His  frame,  immense,  did  seem  at  once  to  be 
Deprived  of  powers  of  former  buoyancy ; 

And  ’twas,  with  effort  vast,  he  did  sustain 
His  growing  weight ;  or,  6tanding-place  maintain 
On  Heaven’s  Ethereal  Floor ! 

Effort,  alone. 

His  station  kept  before  Jehovah’s  throne  ! 

If  folded  were ;  or  ceased  his  mighty  wing. 

For  moment’s  space,  from  constant  fluttering ; 

Down  ;  down  ;  he  sank !  and  every  eye  could  see, 

Deflected  rays,  and  downward  tendency, 

Growing  more  manifest!  until,  again, 

A  rush,  undue,  would  former  post  attain ; 

And  fling  his  figure  dense  (whose  newborn  weight 
He  governed  not,  and  could  not  calculate,) 

To  height  extreme  !  ” 

We  are  precisely  in  Satan’s  position  as  regards  the  effect  of  pictorial  art 
and  the  reciter’s  powers  in  bearing  up  him  and  some  other  portions  of  Sacred 
Incidents.  The  new-born  weight  wTe  cannot  calculate.] 

The  Mystery  of  God  Finished  ;  or  the  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  All 
Things.  In  three  volumes. 

[Three  goodly-looking  octavos  of  capital  paper  and  fair  type,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  fourteen  hundred  pages.  The  object  of  the  publication  is  not  vain 
glory  or  vain  speculation,  but  a  practical  end,  nothing  more  or  less  in  fact 
than  to  promulgate  that  which  had  been  “revealed”  to  the  author  touching 
the  time  of  the  millennium.  It  is  hard  at  hand  :  “  the  separation  of  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  preparatory  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter  will  be  in  the 
year  1876,  which  is  in  prophetic  reckoning  1894.”  In  1895,  “an  armed  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  will  rescue  the  believing  peo¬ 
ple  [Protestants,  we  conceive]  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Sardinia, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  from  their  oppressors.”  In  1879,  “Rome,  spiritual  So¬ 
dom,  and  Naples,  Gomorrah,”  will  be  destroyed. 

It  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  “revelation”  to  the  writer  extends  no 
further  than  to  the  substance  of  the  matter — the  gift  of  interpreting  the 
Book  of  Revelations  ;  for  the  structure  and  the  style  are  both  rather  dis¬ 
cursive.  The  style,  however,  if  we  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  diction, 
is  better  than  might  have  been  expected.] 

Sermons,  by  the  late  Walter  Augustus  Shirley,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man. 

[Unless  the  sermon  was  designed  for  some  public  or  special  occasion,  it  was 
the  general  practice  of  Bishop  Shirley  to  preach  from  short  notes  or  “  heads.” 
The  editor  of  this  posthumous  volume  has  therefore  been  obliged  to  select 
sermons  preached  before  more  educated  congregations  than  those  which  as¬ 
sembled  in  Dr.  Shirley’s  village  churches.  Beyond  any  desire  that  might  be 
felt  to  see  the  style  of  his  parochial  discourses,  this  is  no  drawback,  for 
sermons  preached  on  important  occasions  are  naturally  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  best  exhibit  the  preacher’s  characteristics.  In  the  case  of 
Bishop  Shirley,  these  appear  to  have  been,  a  direct  plainness  of  stylo  and 
purpose,  which  had  the  effect  of  force,  a  power  of  seeing  distinctly  the  prac¬ 
tical  religious  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  the  occasion,  and  a  sound  Pro¬ 
testant  feeling.] 

The  British  Museum,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  With  numerous 
W  ood-Engravings. 

[A  popular  guide-book  to  the  Museum,  preceded  by  an  historical  sketch  ;  from 
the  well- furnished  repertory  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  of  Edinbrgh.  The 
sketch  is  succinct  and  clear ;  the  guide  much  more  informing  than  guides 
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usually  are.  The  attention  of  the  visiter  is  not  only  called  to  the  most  re- 
marka’ble  objects,  but  in  the  case  of  antiquities  he  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  history,  manners,  and  religion  of  the  people  who  used  or  produced  them ; 
in  art,  he'is  presented  with  a  precis  of  the  history  or  age  of  the  production, 
and  his  attention  is  called  to  any  peculiarity  of  workmanship  or  excellence 
of  style  ;  and  so  on  throughout.  The  person  who  visits  the  British  Museum, 
and  attentively  examines  any  portion  of  its  collection  with  Chambers’s  hand¬ 
book  as  a  guide,  will  have  gained  a  more  vivid  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  than  he  could  by  any  other  way.  The  reader  at  a  distance  will 
find  an  instructive  volume,  that  carries  him  pleasantly  over  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  capital  wood-cuts.] 

Ponsonby ;  a  Tale  of  Troublous  Times.  In  two  volumes. 

[This  novel  is  engaged  with  the  well-worn  subject  of  the  young  Pretender 
and  his  campaign  of  1745.  A  species  of  freshness  is  given  to  the  story  so  far 
as  circumstances  go,  by  carrying  the  hero,  Wilfred  Ponsonby,  to  France,  and 
introducing  the  Chevalier  with  his  adherents  in  his  mock  court,  as  well  as  by 
giving  prominence  to  Jacobite  doings  at  the  time  in  England.  The  author 
fails  because  he  is  deficient  in  the  imaginative  and  dramatic  powers  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  fiction.] 

Reginald  Grame  ;  or  Visible  and  Invisible.  By  the  Beverend  Claude 
Magnay,  Author  of  “  The  Best.” 

[The  “  visible  ”  of  the  title  means  those  deeds,  which  are  exhibited  to 
the  sight  of  men — as  a  charitable  subscription  ;  the  “invisible,”  those  vir¬ 
tues  which  are  practised  in  secret,  or  traits  of  mind  that  are  altogether  in¬ 
ward.  The  story  of  Beginald  Graeme,  a  widower  with  an  only  son  whom 
he  is  educating,  was  probably  designed  to  illustrate  this  idea,  but  it  does 
not.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  story  in  the  book.  It  is  a  series  of  frag¬ 
mentary  incidents,  sketches,  and  reflections.] 

Victories  of  the  Saints  ;  Stories  for  Children  from  Church  History.  By 
the  Beverend  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A. 

[Eight  stories  of  persecutions  or  saintly  miracles,  six  of  which  refer  to  the 
ages  of  primitive  Christianity.  The  main  facts  profess  to  be  founded  on 
authority ;  the  stories  display  knowledge  and  taste,  and  they  are  written 
with  spirit.  We  should  infer  that  they  emanate  from  a  Tractarian  source.] 


The  most  remarkable  among  the  now  editions  is  the  late  Mr.  Thompson’s 
“  Distribution  of  Wealth”  ;  a  book  which  was  originally  written  about  1822 
and  published  soon  afterwards,  and  whose  author  died  in  1833.  The  “  dis¬ 
tribution  ”  aimed  at  is  on  the  principles  of  “cooperation”;  and  the  work 
at  its  first  appearance  almost  fell  stillborn  from  the  press.  The  attempt  to 
resuscitate  it  is  made  by  one  of  the  author’s  executors,  Mr.  Pare,  who  has 
revised  the  original  edition,  and  reduced  it  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  former 
length. 

Mr.  Dick’s  able  “Dissertation  on  Church  Polity”  originallyappeared  in 
1835,  and  was  reviewed  at  large  in  our  volume  for  that  year.  The  author 
has  at  last  found  time  to  issue  a  new  edition,  with  such  alterations  as  seem 
to  have  been  required  by  the  changes  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bobson’s  “  First  Latin  Beading  Lessons”  are  extracted  from  the 
second  edition  of  his  Constructive  Latin  Exercises.  Mr.  Wilson’s  “  Bath 
Fables”  is  simply  a  new  edition. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  most 
conducive  to  Human  Happiness.  By  William  Thompson,  Author  of 
“Labour  Bewarded.”  A  new  edition,  by  William  Pare. 

A  Dissertation  on  Church  Polity.  By  Andrew  Coventry  Dick,  Esq. 
Second  edition. 

First  Latin  Reading  Lessons,  with  complete  Vocabularies  ;  intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  Caesar.  By  John  Bobson,  B.A. 

The  Bath  Fables ,  on  Morals,  Manners,  and  Faith.  With  Illustrative 
Prose,  from  many  Writers  of  celebrity.  By  Sheridan  Wilson,  F.S.A., 
&c.  Second  edition. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  TltACTS. 

Rome  and  her  Claims  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  on  Sunday,  November  3, 
1850.  By  John  Jackson,  M.A.,  Hector  of  St.  James,  Westminster. 

England’s  Danger  and  England’s  Duty  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in 
the  Parish-Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  5,  I860.  By  the  Beverend  John  Edmund  Cox,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &c. 

Danger  within  the  Gates ,  or  the  Despotic  Tendency  of  Tractarian  Prin¬ 
ciples  ;  a  Sermon,  preached  on  Sunday,  November  10,  1850.  By  the 
Beverend  J.  E.  Biddle,  M.A. 

Romish  Sacraments  and  the  Confessional ,  as  now  Taught  and  Practised 
in  the  English  Church ,  &c.  Two  Sermons,  by  the  Beverend  Henry 
Hughes,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  All  Saints,  Gordon  Square,  St. 
Pancras. 

The  Roar  of  the  Lion  ;  a  Discourse  in  reference  to  the  recent  Measure 
of  the  Church  of  Borne.  By  A.  J.  Morris. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  Asserted,  & c.  By  the  Beverend  Sir 
Erasmus  Williams,  Bart.,  Bector  of  Marlborough." 

“  Ho  Popery!”  The  Cry  Examined.  By  Edward  Swaine.  Fifth  edition. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Abinger,  on  the  recent  Appoint¬ 
ments  of  Romish  Bishops  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Greek  Church ;  a  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  “  Proposals  for 
Christian  Union.” 

A  Postscript  to  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell, 
M.P. ,  &e. ;  containing  additional  Suggestions  towards  a  Bevivalof  the 
Professorial  System  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Edward  Arthur 
Litton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Laws  of  England ,  delivered  in  Down¬ 
ing  College,  Cambridge,  October  23,  1850.  By  Andrew  Amos,  Esq. 

The  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  its  Importance  to  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes. 

Serpents  in  Hedges ;  a  Plea  for  Moderation  in  the  Hours  employed  in 
Business.  By  Samuel  Martin,  Minister  of  Westminster  Chapel, 
Westminster. 

A  Few  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man ;  a  Lecture,  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  Twenty-ninth  Anniver¬ 
sary,  By  Horace  Mann." 

Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Conducting  the  Reason,  and  Seek¬ 
ing  Truth  in  the  Sciences.  By  Descartes.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction. 

Memoir  of  James  Burncs,  K.H.,  See.,  Physician-General,  Bombay  Army. 


FINE  ARTS. 

EXHIBITION  OP  MODERN  BRITISH  ART. 

An  exhibition  under  this  title  was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  to  private 
view,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  Its  promoters — a 
body,  of  amateurs — aim  at  bringing  the  artist  into  immediate  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  purchaser  ;  and  “no  charge  is  made  either  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  or  disposal  of  any  work.”  The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
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palpable.  The  artist  is  enabled  to  make  his  work  public,  without  expense 
or  deduction  of  any  kind  ;  while  facilities  are  at  the  same  time  offered  for 
that  wrhich  mainly  recommends  private  sale — its  directness  of  transaction. 

In  another  respect  also  this  undertaking  is  satisfactory.  A  long  annual 
interregnum  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  art  from  the  closing  of  the  Academy 
in  July  to  the  opening  of  the  earliest  exhibition  in  the  succeeding  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Some  cause  may  be  assigned  for  this  so  fur  as  the  artist  is  con¬ 
cerned, — the  necessity  for  devoting  ample  time  and  thought  to  his  labours 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  but  for  the  public  it  is  anything  hut  desirable,  more 
especially  for  visiters  and  foreigners,  who  would  scarcely  know'  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  a  compendious  sample  of  living  art.  The  first  step 
towards  remedying  this  was  taken  by  Mr.  Grundy  last  year,  when  he 
opened  his  Winter  Exhibition.  But  that  was  essentially  a  dealer’s  ex¬ 
hibition — a  matter  of  business  benefiting  its  agent,  through  both  artist 
and  public.  We  speak  without  in  any  way  prejudging  the  case  when  we 
express  pleasure  at  an  undertaking  in  which  the  painter’s  profit  is  as  im¬ 
mediately  consulted  as  the  dealer’s. 

The  collection  comprises  various  works  from  private  galleries,  and  se- 
.  vcral  not  intended  for  sale.  Among  those  are  some  sketches  for  pictures 
I  already  exhibited  in  their  finished  state  :  of  which  we  could  have  spared 
Mr.  Johnston’s  “Hay-field”  (39),  Mr.  Frank  Stone’s  “Impending  Mate 
and  Mated”  (170),  Mr.  Brooks’s,  and  Mr.  Goodall’s, — suggestions  of  what 
has  never  been  adequately  carried  out,  and  perhaps  never  deserved  to  be  so, 
and  offering  therefore  no  points  of  interest  or  instruction.  Mr.  Egg  sends 
“  Three  Scenes  from  the  1  Devil  on  Twro  Sticks  ’  ”  (128) ;  one  of  which  only, 
now'  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  do  w'O  recollect  to  have  seen  executed.  The 
tone  of  the  studies  is  rather  bronzy,  but  the  story  is  well  told.  In  the 
“Katherine  and  Petruehio”  (282)  we  observe  that  the  leg  of  the  male 
figure  is  less  violently  foreshortened  than  in  the  picture,  and  in  better 
drawing.  Mr.  Hook’s  “  First  Sketch  of  a  Picture  of  Francesco  Novello  and 
his  Wife  ”  (1 14)  is  in  a  tone  of  deeper  mellowness  than  the  work,  exhibited 
this  year.  Here  are  Mr.  Ward’s  sketches  for  his  pictures  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Bobinson  Crusoe  (78  and  123),  and  Mr. 
Frith’s  for  his  “Coming  of  Age”  (118),  “  An  Old  English  Merry-mak- 
i  ing”  (134),  and  “The  Village  Pastor  ”  (153) ;  the  latter  not  going  beyond 
[  a  very  careless  compilation  of  commonplace,  No.  245,  “  Lord  Foppington 
|  Describing  bis  W'ay  of  Passing  the  Four-and-twenty  Hours,”  has  mot,  we 
!  think,  been  carried  out ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  amplify  so 
t  simple  a  composition  of  so  secondary  a  subject  into  a  picture.  Mr.  Lin- 
|  ton  exhibits  a  “  Study  ”  (148)  of  his  Venice ;  one  of  the  honours  of  land¬ 
scape  art  in  the  present  year’s  Academy  ;  besides  two  other  small  works, 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  power. 

The  best  strength  of  the  collection  is  centered  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Armitage,  Kennedy,  and  Anthony.  A  small  picture  by  the  former, 
“  Socialists”  (274),  sent  to — we  cannot  say  exhibited  at — the  Academy,  is 
j  here  so  placed  as  to  bo  visible.  Each  figure  is  full  of  capital  character. 
By  the  same  painter,  original  and  supremely  artistic,  is  “  The  Artist’s 
Siesta  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainbleau  ”  (122);  a  work  whose  materials 
I  W'ould  be  comic  and  even  grotesque,  were  they  not  managed  with  con- 
I  summato  skill.  Stretched  lazily  in  the  sun,  and  resolved  to  be  idle  and 
luxurious,  liis  bat  covering  his  face,  is  the  artist,  a  genuine  member  of  a 
French  atelier,  habited  en  blouse.  A  whitish  parasol  expanded  occupies 
■  the  centre  of  the  composition  ;  and  everything  has  settled  down  so  si¬ 
lently  in  the  heat  that  two  rabbits  come  out  and  investigate  the  neglected 
paint-box.  A  singular  effect  is  produced  by  the  frequent  scattering  of 
loose  stones  over  the  green  of  the  background  hillock,  with  the  sunshine 
j  brooding  steadily  over  all ;  and  the  spectator  can  believe  the  whole 
|  to  be  fact  painted  foot  by  foot.  Mr.  Kenncd3'’s  pictures,  “  The 
Inconstant”  (164),  and  “The  New  Ballad”  (172),  are  simply  deli¬ 
cious  ;  cool  like  the  entering  into  a  bath  in  J  uly,  and  warm  too  as 
now  milk.  Yet,  after  all,  wherein  lies  their  beauty  ?  Are  they  well 
drawn  ?  is  there  beauty  of  form,  of  face,  or  of  expression  ■  is  there 
truthfulness  of  detail,  or  literal  fidelity  of  general  aspect? — There  is 
none  of  these.  Elevation  there  is  none,  nor  character,  nor  invention. 
The  thing  does  not  affect  the  thought,  and  the  soul  stands  by  and  knows 
not  of  it :  but  the  sense  drinks  it  in  like  perfume  or  the  first  breeze  of 
'  summer.  It  is  earthly,  hut  not  earthy.  No  faintest  glimpse  of  heaven, 
indeed  ;  nor  gross  clogging  matter  of  earth  ;  but  a  perception  of  a  Maho¬ 
metan  paradise ;  sense  subtilized  as  in  the  visions  which  opium  creates, 
j  There  is  nothing  moral  in  Mr.  Kennedy ;  strictly  speaking,  nothing  im¬ 
moral.  This  Inconstant  kneels  to  one  lady  in  the  presence  of  his  former 
love.  She  is  a  little  disdainful,  piqued  perhaps,  but  not  indignant.  She 
was  not  made  to  be  indignant,  but  to  charm,  and  has  no  business  there 
under  any  other  conditions.  We  feel  that  all  this  is  enervating,  if  not 
debasing  ;  that  it  ought  to  cloy  on  the  sense,  and  shame  us ;  but  it  does 
not  cloy.  It  should  pall,  but  it  only  refreshes.  -One  can  look  at  the 
j  painter’s  works,  and  guess  how  life  may  have  been  possible  in  the  Bower 
of  Bliss,  and  what  Cymocles  was,  and  his  nymphs.  “  The  Landscape- 
Sketch”  (133)  is  a  jumble  of  colour,  scarcely  assignable  to  any  motive  or 
principle ;  yet  gloriously  dark  and  cool ;  a  thing  accomplished  in  its  way ; 
finished  before  any  beginning  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Anthony,  again,  is  an  exceptional  painter.  He  does  his  work  by 
;  strength  of  will  ;  and  has  the  instinct  of  means,  while  Mr.  Kennedy  pos¬ 
sesses  the  perception  of  result.  Mr.  Anthony  seems  to  fight  through  bis 
j  work.  He  will  do  a  thing ;  and  there  it  is.  He  works  with  prodigious 
force  and  by  means  of  a  prodigious  heap  of  material.  Others  would  find 
1  the  effort  defeat  itself  by  excess ;  but  his  natural  power  can  bear  it  with¬ 
out  overstraining,  and  everything  finds  its  place  at  last.  We  can  imagine 
him  treating  his  ideas  like  Dante’s  Cerberus  the  ghosts  . 

“Grafiia  gli  spirti,  gli  scuoja,  ed  isquatra”  : 
yet  they  cohere,  though  rent  piecemeal.  “The  Guerilla  Watch”  (11)  is 
a  load  of  colour  which  no  theory  would  attempt  to  justify,  but  which  is 
explained  by  its  result.  “  The  Wanderer”  (215)  may  probably  in  the 
course  of  its  working  have  been  a  blotch,  but  the  upshot  of  all  is  here. 
An  utterjabandonment :  there  is  no  help  in  the  sky,  which  retreats  on 
cither  side  lowering  storm,  nor  in  the  level  earth  bare  around  them ;  the 
mother  lies  along  the  road,  with  relaxed  limbs,  uncomplaining  and  vacant; 
while  the  child  reaches  back  groping  into  the  blackness  of  her  shadow. 
Here  is  genius.  The  process  is  the  artist’s  ;  the  product  is  here  for  us  to 
judge. 

Mr.  Topharn  has  somewhat  redeemed  his  position  with  the  works  here 
exhibiting.  “The  Highland  Mother”  (131)  especially  shows  refined 
|  natural  feeling.  Mr.  Kenny  Meadows’s  two  Shaksperoan  scenes,  from 
“Twelfth  Night”  and  “As  You  Like  It,”  (26  and  32,)  are  in  his  least 
]  happy  and  most  mannered  and  exaggerated  vein.  Not  a  little  resembling 
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this  artist’s  style  is  Mr.  Elmore’s  “Beatrice”  (40), — a  lady  of  puffy 
charms ;  hut  there  is  very  skilful  painting,  with  some  expression,  in  “  Re¬ 
flection”  (34.)  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  a  gentleman  whose  declension  and  up¬ 
rising  seems  to  accompany  Mr.  Topham’s,  shows,  like  him,  to  far  better 
advantage  here  than  in  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  of  the  present  year.  We 
observe,  however,  that  the  “  Interior  of  a  Fisher’s  Cottage  ”  (300)  hears 
the  date  of  1844.  No.  42,  “  Sketched  in  a  Garden  at  Clapham,”  by  Mr. 
Chalon,  and  his  “Sophia  Western”  (72),  speak  of  his  graceful  and 
practised  hand  ;  hut  the  lady  might  be  rcchristencd  Lucy  Waters,  and  be 
only  the  more  appropriate  in  character.  Mr.  Hunt’s  “  The  Admonition” 
(86),  a  figure  of  a  monk,  shows  his  usual  strength  and  accuracy  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  his  fruit-pieces  are  such  marvels  of  imitative  art  as  their  pre¬ 
decessors  for  some  years  past  have  been.  A  “  Sketch  for  a  Picture  of 
‘  The  Neapolitan  Saint-manufactory’”  (54),  by  Mr.  IJ  wins,  B.A.,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  his  “  Development”  in  the  Miniature-room  of  the 
last  Academy  exhibition  ;  and  therefore,  we  need  scarcely  add,  not  worthy 
of  much  commendation.  The  original  sketch  for  this  artist’s  “  Cupid 
and  Psyche”  (156)  possesses  some  grace,  but  of  the  kind  which  verges  on 
feebleness.  Mr.  Jenkins’s  best  work  is  “  The  Close  of  Day — a  Study” 
(85) ;  being  less  a  conventionalism  from  his  own  previous  works  than  is 
often  encountered  :  his  other  designs  also  are  in  his  better  style.  Of  the 
same  school,  but  of  superior  quality,  is  “  The  Gentle  Reproof”  (197), 
by  Mr.  W.  Lee  ;  a  very  graceful  design,  tender  in  expression,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  delicacy  ;  altogether  of  high  character  in  its  line.  The  feet  of 
the  elder  sister  struck  us  as  too  big, — a  fault  against  the  common  tenden¬ 
cy  in  such  works. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Ewart's  Committee  of  last  session  may  bo  treated  as 
the  sequel  of  the  inquiry  commenced  in  the  session  of  1849,  the  results  of 
which  were  noticed  in  the  Spectator  on  the  10th  November  of  that  year. 
The  report  of  1850  bears  that  the  Committee  heard  evidence  on  certain 
points  connected  with  Foreign  Public  Libraries  and  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  the  establishment 
of  other  public  libraries  of  a  popular  character  in  the  Metropolis  would  be 
advantageous,  as  relieving  the  British  Museum  from  a  numerous  class  of 
readers,  and  furnishing  increased  opportunities  to  the  reading  public  of 
perusing  instructive  and  amusing  books. 

The  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  supernumerary 
Assistant  in  the  department  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum ; 
Mr.  Robert  Lemon,  chief  Clerk  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  for  printing  and  publishing  State  Papers ;  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  principal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.  Antonio 
Panizzi,  head  of  the  department  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Richard  Weld,  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
evidence  of  these  gentlemen  was  taken  at  four  sittings ;  but  much  ground 
was  gone  over  within  that  limited  time.  Most  of  the  witnesses  had  been 
examined  during  the  inquiry  of  1849  ;  and  much  of  the  new  questioning 
had  reference  to  statements  made  in  the  former  year,  the  accuracy  of 
which  had  been  challenged,  and  in  some  instances  actuahy  disproved  in 
the  interim.  These  statements  related  in  the  main  to  the  extent  and 
management  of  foreign  public  libraries,  from  which  inferences  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  management  of  the  British  Museum  were  drawn.  The  in¬ 
quiry  branched  out  into  other  points,  such  as  the  expediency  of  establish¬ 
ing  additional  public  libraries  in  the  Metropolis,  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  book-supplying  machinery  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  Reading-room,  the  advantage  to  arise 
from  keeping  the  room  open  in  the  evening,  and  the  Catalogue  question. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Lemon,  and 
Mr.  Weld,  were  at  issue  on  some  points,  more  or  less  important,  with 
Mr.  Panizzi.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  only  spoke  to  one  or  two  matters  of  fact. 

The  time  which  usually  elapses  between  the  publication  of  a  book  and 
its  appearance  in  the  Catalogue  and  on  the  shelves,  formed  a  topic  of  in¬ 
teresting-  inquiry.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  exact  information  should 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Committee  by  witnesses  who  from  employment, 
taste,  and  pursuit,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  au  fait  on  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  details  of  the  British  Museum  management.  Two  of  the  witnesses 
could  not  tell  within  what  period  publishers  are  bound  to  send  copies  of 
their  works ;  and  statements  dogmatically  put  forth  before  the  Committee 
in  1849  were  found  in  1850  to  have  had  their  origin  in  more  hearsay. 
Other  statements  had  been  made  so  partially  as  to  mislead.  For  example, 
Mr.  Edwards  stated,  in  a  written  communication  which  was  embodied  in 
the  blue  book  of  1849,  that  Dr.  Graham,  the  historian  of  North  America, 
had  been  obliged  to  go-  to  Gottingen  for  materials,  the  British  Museum 
being  destitute  of  what  was  needed.  Mr.  Edwards’s  impression  was  that 
this  occurred  in  1830  ;  the  truth  being  that  it  took  place  in  1825.  In  the 
latter  year  there  was  an  admitted  deficiency;  but  by  1S30,  a  store  of 
books  elucidatory  of  American  history  had  been  laid  in.  But  to  resume. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  unnecessary  delay  took  place  in  ren¬ 
dering  new  books  available  for  the  use  of  readers  ;  and  lie  attributed  the 
circumstance  to  the  Catalogue  having  got  into  arrear,  owing  to  acci¬ 
dental  eiruumstances. 

Lord  Seymour  asked  Mr.  Lemon — “  You  state  that  you  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  books  are  never  to  be  obtained  by  the  public  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  till  three  years  after  their  publication  ? 
Answer — “  That  I  am  given  to  understand  is  the  genuine  matter  of  fact. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  it  further  than  by  genuine  report.  *  *  *  I 
generally  consulted  the  Manuscript  department.” 

Under  this  head,  Mr.  Panizzi  [14th  March  1850]  makes  a  curious 
statement.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  transcribing  he  speaks 
of  refers  to  the  manuscript  record  kept  in  the  Reading-room  for  the  use  of 
the  readers,  and  not  to  the  extraordinary  Catalogue  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  which  was  intended  at  one  time  to  be  printed. 

Lord  Seymour — “  From  your  own  experience,  what  should  you  say  in 
explanation  of  a  statement  that  the  public  have  not  access  to  a  book  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  years  after  its  publication  ?  ”  Mr.  Panizzi 
in  answer  says,  that  is  not  correct ;  and  he  undertakes  to  mention  ‘ 1  what 
is  correct.”  In  1845,  he  submitted  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the  Trustees 
on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  Library.  These  suggestions  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Trustees,  at  which  Mr.  Goulbum, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  10,0007.  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
The  present  East  Room  was  directed  to  be  built  for  their  accommodation. 


Extensive  purchases  were  made,  and  the  books  were  catalogued,  [i.e.  the 
titlepages  copied  in  full  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  with  the  date  of 
delivery,  and  other  official  particulars,]  and  shelved  as  advantageously  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  “  When  the  titles  were  to  be  transcribed, 
[i.e.  condensed  from  the  more  elaborate  slips,]  into  two  copies  of  the 
Catalogue,  which  arc  kept  one  in  the  Library  and  the  other  in  the  Read¬ 
ing-room,  with  the  assistance  of  transcribers.  I  asked  for  transcribers 
for  that  purpose  :  and  transcribers  and  some  attendants  would  have  been 
appointed,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  refused  to  sign  the 
appointments,  because  the  names  of  persons  were  submitted  to  them 
whom  they  were  expected  to  appoint  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  of  whom 
they  knew  nothing  whatever.  *  *  *  I  continued  in  the  mean  time  to 
purchase  books  with  this  large  grant,  though  the  appointments  of  tran¬ 
scribers  required  yet  to  be  made  :  therefore  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
arrears  of  books,  which  could  not  be  placed  for  want  of  room,  and  for 
want  of  hands  to  enter  them  in  the  Catalogue  ;  and  from  that  time  and 
since  that  time,  it  is  true  that  the  books  have  not  been  entered  in  the 
Catalogue  as  fast  as  usual ;  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  that  is  the 
practice  or  the  system  of  the  British  Museum.  Before  this  large  grant  was 
made,  no  book  was  in  the  Library  three  months  without  being  entered.” 
Had  he  studied  his  own  comfort,  he  might  have  discontinued  his  pur¬ 
chases  ;  but  ho  thought  it  better  to  have  the  books,  and  trust  to  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  means  of  rendering  them  available.  “  To  bring  up 
those  arrears,  I  obtained,  about  nine  or  ten  months  ago,  a  number  of 
transcribers ;  and  they  have  had  to  begin  a  new  series  of  an  alphabetical 
catalogue.”  In  throe  or  four  months,  Mr.  Panizzi  expected  that  the 
Catalogue  would  bo  ready  to  be  put  into  the  Reading-room  :  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Ewart  he  stated,  that  when  that  Catalogue 
should  be  so  completed,  he  had  no  doubt  the  public  would  be  able  to  have 
a  newly -published  work  in  the  Reading-room  within  six  weeks  after  its 
publication. 

The  Catalogue  has  been  completed ;  and  one  of  the  duplicate  copies  ex¬ 
tending  to  150  volumes  (there  are  only  a  few  manuscript  entries  on  each 
page)  was  placed  in  the  Reading-room  on  the  8th  of  September  last.  This 
realizes  the  condition  on  which  Mr.  Panizzi  bases  his  belief  that  he  shall 
bo  able  henceforth  to  let  “  the  public  have  a  newly-published  work  in 
the  Reading-room  within  six  weeks  after  its  publication.”  Nous  verrons. 

From  Mr.  Panizzi’s  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  bad  name 
which  the  Museum  Librarj-  has  acquired  for  reckless  delay  in  rendering 
new  books  available  to  the  public,  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  having 
declined  to  ratify  the  appointment  of  transcribers,  because  they  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  their  character  or  qualifications.  How  many  ap¬ 
pointments  of  much  greater  moment  than  that  of  a  handful  of  penmen 
do  these  high  officers  make  without  the  least  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  character  or  capabilities  of  the  nominees  ?  In  all  such  cases,  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  responsible  parties  must  be  taken  ;  and  how  it  happened  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  should  have  felt  themselves  justified  in 
obstructing-  for  several  years  the  means  of  literary  and  scientific  research 
by  refusing  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  number  of 
subordinate  labourers,  is  a  mystery  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

BIRTHS. 

On  the  10th  November,  at  the  Rectory,  Clapham,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wentworth  A.  Bower,  of  a  son. 

On  the  12th,  at  Tibberton  Court,  Gloucestershire,  the  Lady  of  P.  R.  Gordon  Can¬ 
ning’,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  15th,  at  Walcot,  Northamptonshire,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Nevile,  Esq.,  of  a 
eon  and  heir. 

On  the  16th,  at  the  Parsonage,  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Buckland,  of  a  son. 

On  tlie  16th,  at  Linden  House,  Wellington,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Walrond,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  17th,  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  the  Wife  of  S.  Christy,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

On  the  17tli,  in  Eaton  Place  West,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell,  of  a  daughter, 
still-born. 

On  the  18th,  at  Pardiswell,  Lady  Wakeman,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  3d  November,  at  Florence,  the  Marquis  Attilio  Incontri,  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Reader,  Esq.,  of  Baughurst  House,  Hampshire. 

On  the  13th,  at  Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  John  George  Boothby,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Artillery,  son  of  the  lion.  Mrs.  Boothby,  to  Margaret  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Captain  Seale,  11. N. 

On  the  14th,  at  Bisliopstone,  Christopher  William  Crawford,  eldest  son  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Edmonds,  Esq.,  of  Newington  Place,  London,  to  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  W.  Puzey,  Esq.,  of  Bishopstone  House,  Wilts. 

On  the  14tli,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cheltenham,  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne,  H.  M.’s 
Ninety-eighth  Regiment,  to  Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kersteman,  formerly  of  H.  M.’s  Tenth  Foot. 

On  the  14th,  at  Kingston,  Portsea,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  May,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  South  Pctherwin,  Cornwall,  to  Frances  Mackenzie,  second 
daughter  of  Captain  Agnew,  of  Tipncr,  Portsmouth. 

On  the  17th,  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  James  William  Dewar,  Esq.,  Forty-ninth 
Regiment,  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Dewar,  Chief  Justice,  Bombay,  to 
Kate  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Edmund  Dayrell,  Esq.,  of  Lillingstone  Dayrell,  Bucks. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  4th  November,  at  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  John  Fothergill,  Esq.,  second  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Fothergill,  of  Kingtliorp,  Yorkshire. 

On  the  9th,  at  Greenwich,  Ann  Lanccy,  Widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Lancey,  Esq.; 
in  her  101  st  year. 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffington,  Bart.,  late  of  Leicestershire ;  in  his 
82d  year. 

On  the  14th,  at  Cranbrook,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams  Davies,  M.A.,  formerly 
Vicar  of  that  place,  and  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  in 
the  same  town;  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  14th,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Eleanor  Leathes,  Wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  I).D.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  C.  Mortlock  ;  in  her  33d  year. 

On  the  15th,  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Charles  Joseph  Ilullmandel,  Esq. 

On  the  16th,  at  Iiaigli  Hull,  Lancashire,  the  Countess  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres; 
in  her  67th  year. 

On  the  17th,  at  Surbiton  Place,  Surrey,  Alexander  Raphael,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Great 
Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair;  in  his  75th  year. 

On  the  17th,  in  Marlborough  Buildings,  Bath,  Captain  Du  Cane,  R.N.,  of  Braxted 
Lodge,  Essex. 

On  the  17th,  Charles  Smith  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Lysways  Hall,  near  Lichfield, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Walsall;  in  his  66th  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Lieutenant-General  Middlemore,  C.B.,  Colonel 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment. 

On  the  18th,  in  Lower  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico,  Mrs.  Lambert;  in  her  91st  year. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  November  19. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— G.  and  C.  Ashton,  Mark  Lane,  manure-manufacturers 
— Blagg  and  Franks,  Flintham,  Nottinghamshire,  maltsters— T.  and  E.  Whitley, 
Halifax,  woolstaplers— Musgrove  and  Gadsden,  Old  Broad  Street,  auctioneers — 
Seville  and  Co.  Royston,  cotton-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  F.  Mason — E.  and  II.  S. 
Southee,  hoyinen,  \Vhitstable — Wood  and  Brownfield,  Cobridge,  Staffordshire  Pot¬ 
teries,  earthenware-manufacturers— Murgatroyd  and  Arraistead,  Kendal,  carpenters 
— Woods  and  Wilson,  Moorgate  Street,  tailors — II askayne  and  Cooper,  Liverpool, 
ship-brokers — L.  and  J.  Wilson,  Milton-next-Graveseiicl,  coopers— H.  and  S.  Tom- 
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linson,  Birmingham,  iron-merchants— J.  and  G.  M unday,  Abchurch  Lane,  builders — 
Burrage  and  Staff,  East  Hoad,  City  Road,  zinc-workers — Williams  and  Co.  Wey¬ 
mouth  Place,  New  Kent  Road,  cigar-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  I.  Bloom- 
enthal  -Bickerton  and  Spear,  Selby,  grocers— Harrison  and  Son,  Scarborough,  brick¬ 
layers — Barnes  and  Boardman,  Church,  Lancashire,  coal-masters — Nicholson  and 
Hobson,  Scarborough,  coach-builders — Bentley  and  Curr,  Sheffield,  steel-refiners. 

Bankrupts. — Ann  Elizabeth  Hickman  and  Moses  John  Hickman,  Cannon  Street 
Road,  undertakers,  to  surrender  Dec.  6,  Jan.  14  :  solicitor,  Keighley,  Basingliall 
Street;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — Edward  Brewster,  Hand  Court, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  printer,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  26  :  solicitors,  Sturmy  and  Simpson, 
Wellington  Street,  London  Bridge  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings 
— William  Negus,  Bagnigge  Wells  Road,  victualler,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  26  :  solicitors, 
Dimmock  and  Burley,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Street;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman 
Street  Buildings — James  Buttfield,  Newbury,  grocer,  Nov.  29,  Jan.  11 ;  solicitors, 
Linklaters,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansionhouse  ;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  (not  Pen¬ 
nell,  as  before  advertised,)  Basingliall  Street — Thomas  Tuffield,  Iioxton  Old  Town, 
tallowchandler,  Dec.  3,  24:  solicitor,  Turnley,  Cornhill;  official  assignee,  Edwards, 
Sambrook  Court— William  Bennitt  jun.  Worley  Wigan,  Worcestershire,  brick- 
maker,  Nov.  28,  Jan.  2;  solicitors,  Smith  and  James,  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee, 
Whitmore,  Birmingham— Joseph  Smith,  Liverpool,  haberdasher,  Dec.  2,  23  ;  solici¬ 
tors,  Reed  and  Langford,  Friday  Street;  Sale  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee, 
Morgan,  Liverpool — Abraham  Chadwick,  Rochdale,  cotton-spinner,  Dec.  12,  Jan. 
3  :  solicitors,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Mackenzie,  Manches¬ 
ter — Edmund  Chadwick,  Manchester,  starch-manufacturer,  Dec.  3,  Jan.  7  ;  solici¬ 
tors,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester. 

Dividends.  —Dec.  16,  Griffiths  and  Pearson,  New  Bond  Street,  tailors— Dec.  13, 
Cole  and  Johnson,  Great  Winchester  Street,  merchants — Dec.  13,  Thorold,  Willes- 
den — Dec.  13,  Coldrey,  Lawrence  Lane,  merchant — Dec.  13,  Guillaume,  Botley, 
Hampshire,  timber-merchant— Dec.  13,  Cramond,  Lime  Street,  ship-broker— Dec.  10, 
Humphreys,  Brighton,  wine-merchant — Dec.  16,  Williams,  Brecon,  draper — Dec.  13, 
Law,  Portland  Row,  Camberwell,  pawnbroker — Dec.  16,  E.  and  W.  Round,  Tipton, 
timber-merchants — Dec.  12,  Wolford,  Wolverhampton,  brewer — Dec.  13,  Reay, 
Walker,  Northumberland,  ship-builder— Dec.  12,  Rowlett,  Liverpool,  merchant — 
Dec.  20,  Dutton,  Tarvin,  Cheshire,  joiner — Dec.  13,  Black  and  Whittingham,  Liver¬ 
pool,  provision-brokers— Dec.  10,  Williams,  Accrington,  Lancashire,  draper — Dec. 
11,  Kcir,  North  Cave,  Yorkshire,  clerk. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Dec.  12,  Webb,  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  dealer  in  ham — Dec. 
10,  Bull,  South  Audley  Street,  shipowner — Dec.  10,  Jessup,  Kingsdown,  Dartford, 
farmer — Dec.  13,  Vines,  Greenwich,  and  Kitelee,  Chetham,  Buckinghamshire,  millers 
— Dec.  10,  Moore,  Hanover  Street,  Islington,  victualler — Dec.  11,  Stork,  Hull,  wine- 
merchant— Dec.  10,  Dickenson,  Crook,  Durham,  grocer- — Dec.  10,  Ilymers,  Gates¬ 
head,  publican — Dec.  16,  Hayward,  Oswestry,  scrivener — Dec.  12,  Meadowcroft, 
Rochdale,  cotton-spinner— Dec.  10,  l)e  Wolf,  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Shoolbred,  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer  ; 
first  and  final  div.  of  2s.  4 d.  Dec.  3,  and  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Eraser,  Manches¬ 
ter — Honiball,  Ingram  Court,  anchor-manufacturer;  first  div.  of  2s.  Nov.  25,  and 
two  subsequent  Mondays;  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — Fennings,  Chancery  Lane,  law- 
stationer;  first  div.  of  3s.  5jd.  Saturday  next,  aud  three  subsequent  Saturdays; 
Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Geale,  New  Burlington  Mews,  Regent  Street,  jobmaster; 
third  div.  of  3 $d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch 
Lane — Cohen,  Lloyd’s  Coffeehouse,  merchant ;  second  and  final  div.  of  9c/.  Satur¬ 
day  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays ;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — Ilamley,  Crock- 
ernwell,  Devonshire,  victualler;  first  div.  of  4s.  2d.  any  Tuesday;  Iiirtzel,  Exeter — 
Pattison,  Winchester,  plumber ;  first  div.  of  7s.  Gd.  Nov.  21,  and  three  following 
Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basingliall  Street — Waddington,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars, 
merchant ;  sixth  div.  of  13-16r/.  Nov.  21,  and  following  Thursday  ;  Stansfeld,  Basing- 
hall  Street — Bodington,  Birmingham,  chemist;  first  div.  of  Is.  lit?.  Nov.  21,  and  any 
subsequent  Thursday;  Valpy,  Birmingham — Thomas,  Dudley,  iron-master;  first 
div.  of  65.  9  d.  Nov.  21,  and  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Valpy,  Birmingham— Iialey, 
Horsley  Heath,  Staffordshire,  iron-founder;  first  div.  of  \d.  Nov.  21,  and  any  subse¬ 
quent  Thursday  ;  Valpy,  Birmingham — Hilton  and  Fisher,  Foleshill,  silk-manufac¬ 
turers  ;  first  div1  of  l^rf.  Nov.  21,  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Valpy,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Peat,  Glasgow,  grocer,  Nov.  25,  Dec.  16— Struthers, 
Glasgow,  cabinet-maker,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  18. 


Friday ,  November  22. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Webb  and  Son,  Bristol,  masons— Jones  and  Sons, 
Llapgollen,  mercers — Kirkman  and  Garniss,  Liverpool,  ship-brokers — J.  and  T. 
Fussell,  Mells,  Somersetshire,  edge-tool-manufacturers — Richardson  and  Walker, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  stuff-merchants — Hurdon  and  Joyce,  Barnstaple,  surgeons — 
Swailes  and  Son,  Beverley,  nurserymen— Horsfall  and  Sykes,  Huddersfield,  dyers — 
Bromilow  and  Co.  Ravehead-within-Sutton,  Lancashire,  coal-proprietors,  and  Bro- 
milow  and  Co.  Knight  Grange,  Cheshire,  salt-manufacturers;  as  far  as  regards  B.  and 
J.  Haddock — Starkie  and  Hodgson,  Coventry,  gun-smiths — J.  and  E.  Heath,  Bridge 
House  Place,  Southwark,  curriers — 1 Thursfield  and  Fleet,  Audlem,  Cheshire,  mercers 
— J.  and  A.  Hold,  Barnsley,  painters — Conning  and  Co.  Liverpool,  commission- 
agents— Hull  and  Co.  Leicester,  brewers;  as  far  as  regards  T.  Hull— R.  II.  and  J. 
Arrowsmith,  Manchester,  cotton-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Arrowsmith — Ted¬ 
der  (and  Christian,  High  Street,  Newington  Butt*,  musicsellers — E.  and  J.  Cornels 
Whitby,  spirit-merchants — J.  and  J.  F.  Shallis,  Bride  Terrace,  Liverpool  Road, 
straw-plait-bleachers — Short  and  Gaball,  Marylebone  Street,  brace-makers — Tempest 
and  Wade,  Belgrave,  Leicestershire,  millers— Lucas  and  Son,  Lowestoffe,  builders — 
Akeroyd  and  Witty,  Leeds,  butchers— J.  G.  and  J.  Fawdry,  Tamworth,  farmers — 
Guild  and  Co.  Glasgow,  warehousemen— The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  Bank,  Glasgow;  as  far  as  regards  H.  M‘Pherson. 

Bankrupts. — William  King,  Gravesend,  draper,  to  surrender  Dec.  2,  Jan.  9; 
solicitors,  Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury ;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basingliall 
Street— Francois  Felix  Vouillon,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  milliner,  Dec. 
6,  Jan.  10:  solicitor,  Parker,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  official  assignee,  Whitmore, 
Basingliall  Street — Edward  Hedges,  Chilton  Foliatt,  Wiltshire,  builder,  Dec.  6, 
Jan.  14  :  solicitors,  Lewis,  Gray’s  Inn  ;  Rowland  and  Son,  Ramsbury,  Wiltshire  ; 
official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— George  Augustus  Clare,  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  decorator,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  10  :  solicitor,  Cox,  Pinners’  Hall;  official 
assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street— William  Bradburn,  Shiffnal,  Shropshire,  corn- 
dealer,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  6  :  solicitors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Valpy,  Birmingham— Robert  Miles,  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire,  gro¬ 
cer,  Dec.  6,  Jan.  3  :  solicitors,  Bevans,  Bristol;  official  assignee,  Miller,  Bristol— 
Arthur  Beard,  Colne  Engain,  Essex,  wine-merchant,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  27 :  solicitors, 
Gregory  and  Co.  Bedford  Row ;  Cooper  and  Son,  Manchester;  Dodge,  Liverpool; 
official  assignee,  Turner,  Liverpool— Robert  Gibson,  York,  ironmonger,  Dec.  19, 
Jan.  9:  solicitors,  Barr  and  Nelson,  Leeds;  official  assignee.  Freeman,  Leeds — Wil¬ 
liam  IIuze,  Stockport,  draper,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  7  :  solicitors,  Sale  and  Co.  Manchester; 
official  assignee,  Fraser,  Manchester — Edward  Leigh,  Glossop,  cotton-manufacturer, 
Dec.  3,  Jan.  8:  solicitors,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Pott, 
Manchester— John  SmrsoN,  Manchester,  grocer,  Dec.  3,  23:  solicitor,  Barratt,  Man¬ 
chester;  official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — Dec.  16,  Fuller,  St.  James’s  Street,  wine-merchant — Dec.  14,  Pyrke, 
High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  bookseller— Dec.  14,  Knight,  Worthing—  Dec.  14,  Tom¬ 
lin,  Finchley  Common,  victualler— Dec.  13,  Reynolds  jun.  Goreleston,  Suffolk, 
miller — Nov.  25,  The  Merchant  Traders’  Ship  Loan  and  Insurance  Association — 
Dec.  18,  Birr  ell,  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  linen-draper— Dec.  11,  G.  and  J.  Barton, 
Manchester,  coppcr-roller-manufacturers— Dec.  2,  Burt,  Manchester,  commission- 
agent — Dec.  13,  Robertson,  Liverpool,  merchant— Dec.  13,  Cooke,  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  tape-manufacturer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.— Dec.  13,  Grant,  Cheapside,  lithographer— Dec.  17,  Batten,  Kintbury, 
Berkshire,  sheep-dealer— Dec.  13,  Pike,  Reading,  tobacconist— Dec.  13,  Bennett, 
Hay  Hill,  Berkeley  Square,  builder— Dec.  13,  Seelie,  Freeschool  Street,  Horsely- 
down,  rectifier — Dec.  13,  Brown,  Gravesend,  grocer. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Stoessiger,  Birmingham,  jeweller ;  first  div.  of  15.  \d. 
any  Thursday;  Christie,  Birmingham— Davies,  Wolverhampton,  ironmaster;  se¬ 
cond  div.  of  1^7.  any  Thursday;  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Hall,  Shrewsbury,  tim¬ 
ber-merchant;  second  div.  of  2\d.  any  Thursday;  Whitmore,  Birmingham — Wool- 
nough,  Chediston,  Suffolk,  cattle-dealer;  first  div.  of  45.  9Jd.  any  Wednesday; 
Whitmore,  Basingliall  Street— Earl,  Lewisham,  plumber;  third  div.  of  25.  \d.  any 
Wednesday;  Whitmore,  Basingliall  Street— Nash  and  Neale,  Reigate,  bankers;  first 
div.  of  65.  on  the  joint  estate,  and  of  205.  on  the  separate  estate  of  J.  Nash,  Dec.  4 
and  5,  or  any  Tuesday  afterwards ;  Pennell,  Basingliall  Street— Hay,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  baker;  fourth  and  final  div.  of  l-9th  of  a  penny,  Nov.  23,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Saturday ;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Baird,  Glasgow,  grain-merchant,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  17— 
Nicol  and  Monro,  Aberdeen,  advocates,  Nov.  26,  Dec.  17. 

[■ Military  Gazette  postponed  till  next  week.'] 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Jl'ednes. 

77m  rs. 

Friday. 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

97 

962 

97 

97 

96J 

96$ 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

97 

97 

97  h 

97 

97 

97 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

96J 

90} 

96  J 

90} 

96f 

964 

3|  per  Cents . 

97  j 

978 

978 

98 

9  ;t 

972 

Long  Annuities  . 

7\ 

73 

213 

72 

7 1 

7  J 

India  Stock,  1 0 A  per  Cent . 

— 

— 

271 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  \d.  per  diem . 

69  pm. 

70 

67 

66 

69 

69 

India  Bunds,  3£  per  Cent . 

88  pm. 

1 

90 

86 

— 

bo 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  tlie  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

— 

Belgian . 

■•4} 

— 

90 

Ditto . 

— 

— 

Brazilian  . 

..5 

— 

88J 

Chilian . 

..6 

_ 

101} 

Danish  . 

.3 

— 

— 

Dutch  (Lx.  12  Guilders) 

..UJ 

— 

57 

Ditto . 

— 

87 

French  . 

..3 

— 

— 

Ditto . 

— 

— 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

..5 

— 

732 

Illinois  . 

..6 

— 

— 

Louisiana  Sterling )  .... 

.6 

— 

90  ex  d. 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

— 

91 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

Mexican . 

Michigan . 

•  *5  l 

.  .5 
..6 

.  Ct. 

106 

312 

Mississippi  Sterling . 

— 

■ 

New  York  (1858) . 

— 

93  . 

Ohio . . . 

— 

106 

Pennsylvania . 

— 

81} 

Peruvian . 

..48 

— 

80 

Portuguese . 

..5 

— 

86J 

Ditto . 

..3 

— 

— — 

Russian . 

..5 

— 

108 

Spanish . 

..5 

— 

m 

Ditto . 

— 

394 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

3} 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Venezuela  Active . 

31} 

SHARES. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

102 

282 

1 1  § 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

35  i 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18} 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

49 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

43} 

London  Brighton  and  South  Coast 

842 

'  r.-on  of  London . 

13 

London  and  Black  wall . 

62 

Mines — 

119 

_ 

412 

20 

332 

South-western . 

69 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

178 

Australian  Agricultural . 

lo> 

23 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27} 

East  and  West  India . 

141 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

80 

120 

67 

St.  Katherine . 

77} 

South  Australian . 

202 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  16tli  day  of  Nov.  1850. 


Notes  issued 


ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


£29,499,550 


Government  Debt. . . . 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 
Silver  Bullion . 


£29,499,550 


£11,015,100 

2,984,900 

15,453,883 

45,567 


£29,499,550 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors'  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,138,661 

Public  Deposits" .  8,240,884 

Other  Deposits .  9,385,599 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,304,938 


£36,623,082 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14^28,901 


Other  Securities .  11,320,567 

Notes  .  10,397,480 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  676,134 


£36,623,082 


■  Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts* 


BULLION.  Per  oz.  I  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  ..  0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  lu  0  ..  0  0  O 

New  Dollars .  0  4  11§  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  1  2  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  O 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Nov.  22. 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R.Ncw  38to42 


Fine .  42 — 45 

Old  .  40  —  42 

White . 42  —  44 

Fine .  -14 — 46 

Super.  New.  46  —  50 


s.  s. 

Rye .  25  to  26 

Barley . 20  —  22 

Malting...  26 — 30 
Malt,  Ord.  ..  50  —  52 

line .  52 — 54 

Peas,  Hog....  30  —  31 


s  s. 

Maple . 31  to  33 

White _ 26  —  28 

Boilers  ...  29  —  31 
Beans,  Ticks.  27  —  28 

Old  . .  28  —  30 

Indian  Corn.  30  —  32 


a.  s. 

Oats,  Feed..  17  to  18 
Fine  ..  18  —  10 
Poland  ...  19  —  20 
Fine  ..  20  —  21 

Potato _ 22  —  23 

Fine  ..  23—24 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  ol‘  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  40s.  2:1.  I  Rye  .  25a.  3 d. 

Barley  ....  24  2  I  Beaus  . 29  1 

Oats .  16  11  |  Peas  .  29  7 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 
For  the  Week  ending  Nov.  16. 


Wire  at _ 39s.  lid. 

Bailey  . 24  1 

Oats  . 17  2 


Rye . 24a. 

Beans  . 28 

Peas . 29 


2i. 

9 

0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40a.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  Gd.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14a.  Od.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3/.  18a.  to  4/.  2a.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  40a.  to  44s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  os.  Gd. 


Newgate  and  Leadenha 
a.  d.  s.  d.  a.  d. 
Beef  ..  2  4  to  2  10  to  3  4 

Mutton  2  4  —  2  10  —  3  6 

Veal  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0 

Pork  . .  2  10  —  3  6  —  3  10 

Lamb..  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 


BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 
Smithfield.* 
a.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

, 2  6  to  3  8  to  4  0 
....  3  6— 3  10— 4  4 

_  2  6  —  3  6  —  4  0 

_  3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2 

_  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 

To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 
Friday.  Monday. 

Beasts  .  1,119 .  4,098 

Sheep  .  3,800  .  25,730 

Calves.  304  .  191 

Pigs  . . .  495  .  .  395 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets .  75a.  to  90s 

Choice  ditto .  90  —  147 

Sussex  ditto .  63  —  75 

Farnliam  ditto .  84  —  126 


WOOL. 

I  Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb.  12d.  to  lSJd. 

Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  12| 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. ...  12  —  0 
I  Fine  Combing .  10  J —  11£ 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechapel* 


Hay,  Good. . . 
Inferior 
New  . . . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. 


72 s.  to  76a .  76s. 

50  —  65  48 

0  —  0  .  0 

78  —  84  .  82 

24  —  28  .  22 


78s .  60s.  to  70s. 

58  .  0  —  0 

0  .  0  —  0 

84  .  68  —  76 

28  .  20  —  22 


OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16 

Refined  .  1  lft 

Linseed  Oil .  1  12 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  10  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 
Moulds  (Od.  per  doz.  discount)  7 a.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  15  9 

Tees .  0  0 


GROCERIES. 

6  Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id. to  0$  3d. 

6  Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

9  Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

0  *  In  Bond — Duty  2a.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  80s.  to  110a. 

Good  Ordinary .  64  —  56s.  Od. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28a.  5}d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  to  15a.  6 d. 
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November  23,  1850.]  THE  SPECTATOR. 


"EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  BRITISH 

JLJ  ART. — This  Exhibition  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  the  Gallery  of 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Soc  iety,  5,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open  from 
Ten  till  dusk.  Admission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6 d. 

SAMUEL  STEPNEY,  Secretary. 

>AETUEE  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY 

OF  CANTERBURY  COLONISTS.— Notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  arrangements  for  the  simultaneous  Departure 
of  the  Main  Body  of  Canterbury  Colonists  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  Weekly  Conversational  Meeting  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists'  Soc  iety,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  December,  at 
One  o'Cloek,  when  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Canterbury  Association,  will  address  the  Company.  In¬ 
tending  Colonists  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion.  Strangers  desirous  of  obtaining  information,  for 
themselves  or  others,  are  invited  to  attend.  Seats  are  re¬ 
served  for  Ladies. 

For  the  Council  of  the  Canterbury  Colonists, 

CHARLES  SIMEON,  Chairman. 

Colonists’  Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace, 

November  22d  1850. 

CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— 


C 


The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists,  consisting  from 
time  to  time  of  persons  intending  to  settle  at  Canterbury  in 
New  Zealand,  hereby  invite  strangers  desirous  of  obtaining 
for  themselves  or  others  information  about  the  Settlement,  to 
attend  CONVERSATIONAL  MEETINGS,  which  are  held 
every  Wednesday,  at  the  Colonists’  Rooms,  No.  9,  Adelplii 
Terrace,  from  1  till  4  o’clock.  Seats  are  reserved  for  ladies. 
Some  Members  of  the  Council  attend  every  day  Rom  10  till  4, 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  inquiries. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  CHARLES  SIMEON,  Chairman. 
Colonists’  Rooms,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  November  Gth  1850. 


CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT.— 

For  One  Penny,  or  by  post  in  return  for  Two  Postage - 
Stamps,  a  Tract  of  eight  pages,  BRIEF  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Sources  from  which  full  Information  may  be 
derived.  Published  for  the  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists, 
by  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand.  Price  One  Penny. 

Contents:  1.  The  Founders  of  the  Colony — 2.  Description 
of  the  Country — 3.  The  Plan  of  Colonization — 4.  Particulars 
about  the  Passage — 5.  Progress  to  November  1850 — 6.  List  of 
the  Purchasers  of  Land — 7.  Contents  of  the  Canterbury  Papers 
— 8.  The  Society  of  Canterbury  Colonists — 9.  The  Five  Classes 
for  which  the  Settlement  is  peculiarly  adapted.  Copies  of  the 
Tract  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Canterbury  Colonists,  No.  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 
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Office  of  Ordnance,  Pall  Mall,  18th  November  1850. 

RTICLES  of  the  undermentioned  de- 

scription  being  from  time  to  time  required  for  the 
Ordnance  Service,  viz. 

GUNS,  SHOT,  and  SHELLS, 

SMALL  ARMS  and  the  various  Articles  composing  them, 
GUNPOWDER  and  SALTPETRE, 

ACCOUTREMENTS, 

WOOLLEN  CLOTHS  and  CLOTHING, 

LINEN  CLOTHS  and  CLOTHING, 

BLANKETS  and  RUGS, 

LEATHER  and  LEATHER  ARTICLES, 

ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  TIMBER  and  DEALS, 
CASKS,  COOPER’S  WARE,  BRUSHES,  &C. 

IRON  CASTINGS  and  IRONMONGERY, 

METALS  and  various  Articles  of  Metal  Work, 

PAINTS,  OILS,  and  TURPENTINE, 

The  Principal  Officers  of  her  Majesty's  Ordnance,  Hereby 
Give  Notice,  that  all  Persons  desirous  of  TENDERING  FOR 
aud  competent  to  supply  any  of  the  above  Articles,  will,  upon 
signifying  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  their  desire  of  so 
doing,  and  giving  satisfactory  reference  as  to  their  compe¬ 
tency,  (specifying  the  description  of  Articles,)  receive  Forms 
of  Tender,  whenever  such  Articles  may  be  required  for  the 
Ordnance  Service.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

G.  BUTLER,  Secretary. 


ulectric  telegraph  company. 

A^J  — We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  addressed  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company :  “  London,  Nov.  10, 1850.  Gentlemen — 
We  understand  that  the  indictment  preferred  against  us,  at 
your  instance,  for  an  expression  deemed  to  be  libellous  in  our 
letter  published  in  the  ‘  Morning  Herald,’  of  the  11th  October 
1849,  will  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  immediately 
after  the  present  term.  We  therefore  think  it  right  to  an¬ 
nounce  most  distinctly  that  it  was  not  our  intention  io 
assert  in  any  manner  that  you  or  any  person  connected 
with  your  establishment  used  our  message  of  the  27th 
July  18 iS,  or  any  other  communication,  received  or  trans¬ 
mitted  by  us  through  the  eleetric  telegraph,  for  stock¬ 
jobbing  purposes.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  put 
it  to  you  whether,  after  this  declaration,  you  will  think 
it  necessary,  for  your  own  vindication,  (which  is  all  you 
can  possibly  want,)  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  indict¬ 
ment,  or  whether  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  eonsid>  r 
that  the  heavy  expense  we  have  sustained  in  your  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  a  criminal  information 
is  au  adequate  infliction  for  an  expression  used  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  irritation.  If  you  should  take  this  view  of  the 
question,  and  abandon  the  prosecution,  you  have  our  full 
authority  for  publishing  this  letter,  without  comment. 

“We  are,  &c.  WILLMER  and  SMITH.” 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFEICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 

President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  I).  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  rellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 


Date  of 

l’ul  icy 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1806 

2500 

79  10  10 

Extinguished. 

1222  2  0 

1  Kl  1 

1000 

33  19  2 

ditto 

231  17  8 

1818 

1000 

34  16  10 

ditto 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Total  with  uddi-  i 

Policy 

Sum 

Bonuses 

tions  to  be  fur- 

No. 

Insured. 

added. 

tlier  increased. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

521 

1807 

900 

982  12  1 

1882  12  1 

1174 

1810 

1200 

1160  5  6 

2360  5  6 

3392 

1820 

5000 

3558  17  R 

8558  17  8 

x rospecLuscs  auu  iuu  particulars  may  ne  obtuined  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


rriIE  NORTHERN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

x  COMPANY. 

Founded  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Office  in  London,  l,  Moorgate  Street. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P.  Chairman. 
John  Abercrombie,  Esq. 

George  G.  Anderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  N.  Farquhar,  Esq. 

Charles  R.  M‘Grigor,  Esq. 

The  second  period  fixed  for  the  ascertainment  and  Division 
of  Profits  amongst  the  assured,  is  the  30th  of  April  next,  and 
Policies  effected  before  that  date  will  be  entitled  to  shai’e  iu 
the  profits  of  the  previous  five  years. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  See. 

TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow’ ;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
Chas.  B.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henri ques,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 

F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Rail  ton,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Tliorby,  Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 

Sum  added  Sum  added  Sum 


Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured, 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— — 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

- ■ 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

1>RITANNIA  LIEE  ASSURANCE 

i  )  COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

A  Table  adapted  especially  for  the  securing  of  Loans  and 
Debts,  by  which  the  fullest  security  is  obtained  on  very  low, 
but  gradually  increasing  Premiums. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months,  if  health  remain  unimpaired. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o'clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  iu  every  ease  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  au  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 


Age. 

Half  Premium  for 

Whole  Premium  after 

Seven  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

40 

.  1  9  2  . 

.  2  18  4 

50 

.  2  2  6  . 

.  4  5  0 

60 

.  3  6  8  . 

.  6  13  4 

E.  R.  FOSTER,  Resident  Director. 

ANDREW 

FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  various  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Office,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Bank. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. — SCOTTISH 

ill  WIDOWS'  FUND  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIE- 
TY. — The  Members  of  this  Society  have  the  benefit  of  an  in¬ 
vested  capital  of  upwards  of  Two  Millions  Two  Hundred  and 
Four  Thousand  Pounds,  which  has  arisen  solely  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  their  own  premiums. 

An  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society  takes  place 
septennially ,  when,  after  setting  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to 
meet  the  obligations,  (the  extent  of  which  is  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained  by  calculation,)  the  remaining  surplus  or  profit  is  al¬ 
located  as  follows  — 

Two-thirds  thereof  arc  allocated  among  the  Members  ;  and 

The  remaining  third  is  reserved  as  a  guarantee  fund  till 
next  investigation,  when  it  is  incorporated  with  the  profits, 
then  to  be  allocated  in  like  manner. 

Tt  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  profits  belong  to,  and 
are  appropriated  for  behoof  of,  the  assured,  while  they  have 
also  the  benefit  of  a  large  guarantee  fund,  which  effectually 
places  the  stability  of  the  Society  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

As  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  safe  basis  upon  which  all  the  cal¬ 
culations  are  founded,  but  also  of  the  care  exercised  by  the 
Directors  in  tlie  admission  only  of  good  lives  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Society,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths,  as  re 
ported  to  the  last  General  Meeting  of  the  members,  was  only 
in  the  ratio  of  63  for  each  100  that  might  have  been  expected 
according  to  the  tables  of  mortality  upou  which  the  calcula¬ 
tions  are  based. 

The  amount  of  New’  Assurances  effected  annually  during 
the  last  twelve  years  has,  on  the  average,  exceeded  Half  a 
Million  Sterling  per  annum. 

“  Probably  a  larger  average  than  has  yet  been  attained  by  al¬ 
most  any  other  office,  and  such  as  affords  the  true  test  by  which 
to  prove  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public." 

N.B. — No  Member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  Policy  be  of  five  years’  standing.  The 
Books  of  the  Society  close  for  the  current  year  on  the  31st 
December,  and  Policies  effected  before  that  time  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed  beyond 
it- 

Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
London  Office,  1,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 

HUGH  M‘KEAN,  Agent. 

CJ [  EVER  PLATE,  New  and  Second- 

hand. — T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.’s  Pamphlet  of  Prices, 
with  outlines,  may  he  had  gratis,  or  will  be  sent  post-free  if 
applied  for  by  a  paid  letter.  The  contents  are  the  prices, 
weights,  and  patterns  of  new  and  second-hand  Silver  Spoons 
and  Forks ;  new  and  second-hand  Tea  and  Coffee  Services, 
Waiters,  Silver-edged  Plated  Goods,  the  new  plated  on  white 
metal  Spoons  and  Forks,  Watches,  Clocks,  Ladies’  Gold  Neck 
Chains,  and  Jewellery. — T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  47,  Cornhill, 
(seven  doors  from  Graeechurch  Street,)  London. 

HARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey's 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenry” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  "  Elizabeth  Luzcnby.” 

E.  Lazenry  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&e.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square. 


THE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  tlie 

X  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

PUBLIC  CAUTION.— FORD’S  EU- 

JL  REKA  SHIRTS  cannot  be  purchased  of  any  Hosiers 
or  Drapers,  and  can  therefore  be  obtained  only  at  “  Ford's, 
185,  Strand”;  they  are  made  in  two  qualities;  the  first  of 
which  is  40s.  the  half-dozen,  the  second  quality  30s.  the  half- 
dozen.  Ford’s  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  every  parti¬ 
cular,  is  forwarded  post-free  ;  and  the  Pattern-books  to  select 
from  of  the  new  registered  Coloured  Shirtings,  on  receipt  of 
six  stamps. — Richard  Ford,  185,  Strand. 

TAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

G  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  those  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IM- 

jrV  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTER¬ 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Konst  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
tics  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins 
6,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London, 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations ,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  arc  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

UBBUCK'S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  are  invited  to  test  this 
article,  combining  chemical  qualities  which  render  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed. 
Apartments  painted  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  uf  years  whether 
exposed  to  the  vapoiu*  from  cesspools  or  the  most  noxious 
gases.  Each  cask  is  stamped  “HUBBUCK,  LONDON, 
PATENT.”  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  all 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hubjjuck  aud  Son, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

TNTERESTING  FACT.— The  following 

JL  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human 
hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  an  article  of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last 
half-century.  Mr.  A.  Herrmann,  of  Queen  Street,  Soho, 
had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  be¬ 
neficial  result.  Ho  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of 
“  Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil,”  and  after  daily  applying  it  for 
about  two  months,  he,  much  to  his  gratification,  had  bis  hair 
quite  restored,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  head  of  hair. 
This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment. — 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  sold  by  A.  Rowlvnd 
and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London  ;  and  by  Chemists  aud 
Perfumers. 

TESSRS.  N  ICOLL’S  WARE  ROO  MS 
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Jl  extend  over  several  Houses  in  REGENT  STREET,  and 
are  appropriated  to  tlie  following  departments  ; 

TO  NIOOI/L’S  REGISTERED  PALETOT  a  large  space  is 
devoted.  This  garment  exemplifies  in  its  characteristics  the 
general  excellence  and  moderate  prices  observed  throughout 
the  Establishment. 

DRESS  for  EVENING  or  MORNING  WEAR  has  its  al¬ 
lotted  space. 

UNIFORMS — Naval,  Military,  and  Diplomatic,  present, 
in  their  department,  the  unusual  aspect  of  fair  prices  for 
cash . 

ROBES — Municipal,  Clerical,  &c.  have  separate  rooms,  and 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  above. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING — This  is  a  new  department,  wherein 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  display  of  much  elegance  and 
economy. 

THE  CITY  ESTABLISHMENT  corresponds  with  the  above, 
and  is  at  22,  CORNHILL,  the  entrance  to  the  Shipping  De¬ 
partment  being  in  Change  Aliev. 

THE  WHOLESALE  WAREROOMS  and  the  principal 
Countinghouses  extend  into  Warwick  Street,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Regent  Street  premises,  where  rooms  are  now  br  ing 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  foreign  merchants 
who  will  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  firm  through  their  agents,  resident  at  most 
parts  of  the  Globe.  But  where  there  is  no  local  agent, 
strangers  wishing  to  partake  of  this  accommodation,  should 
obtain  a  letter  from  the  English  Consul,  iu  order  that  they 
may  have  the  assistance  of  young  men  speaking  different  lan- 
j  guages,  who  will  then  readily  give  any  information  or  other 
good  office  that  may  be  needed  in  a  strange  land. 

H.  J.  and  I).  NICOLL,  REGENT  STREET,  from  114  to  120 
(inclusive),  and  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

'TO  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC.— A 

JL  great  comfort  is  now  provided  in  NICOLL’S  TOGA 
WRAPPER.  It  is  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  old  Railway  Rug 
(without  its  horse-cloth  appearance)  to  a  double  purpose — 
that  is  to  say,  besides  being  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  eloalc  for  the  shoulders. 

Thus,  by  simply  drawing  In  a  string,  rests  arc  formed  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  garment  assumes  the  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  Toga,  (whence  its  name). 

The  price  is  One  Guinea,  or  with  a  hood,  (now  in  general 
use  for  travelling  in  France,)  and  bound  with  braid,  it  is  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Toga  is  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees,  the  hood 
forms  a  most  convenient  receptacle  for  papers,  &c. 

NICOLL’S  TOGA  WRAPPER  is  registered  6  and  7  'S  ic. 
cap.  65,  and  can  he  had  in  London  only,  of  H.  J.  and  D.  Nrcott, 
Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of 
cloth,  Regent  Street  (from  114  to  120  inclusive),  and  22, 
Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
11  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nieoll  arc  the  sole  patentees  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  material  (in  winter  or  summer  substances)  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  arti¬ 
cle  of  costume. 

A  CUEE  EY  HOLLOWAY’S  OUST- 

lA.  MENT  and  PILLS  of  a  TUMOUR  on  the  KNEE.— 
Eightecnmontlis  ago,  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  settled  in  her  knee,  and 
formed  a  tumour  on  the  joint;  which  in  the  course  of  time 
became  so  stiff  that  she  could  not  bend  it,  and  it  continued  so 
for  twelve  months.  She  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  she  became  fearfully  alarmed.  At  last  she 
rubbed  Holloway's  Ointment  into  it  unsparingly  every  night 
and  morning,  and  took  the  Pills  ;  which  completely  dispersed 
the  tumour,  and  the  joint  has  become  again  as  pliant  as  ever, 
and  free  from  pain.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  und  at  Professor 
Holloway’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 
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A  NEEDLE, 

A  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS. 


T  H  I  N  G  S. 


Just  published,  in  royal  8vo.  price  1/.  45. 

TPHE  lives  oe  'the  speakers. 


In  December,  one  thick  volume,  foolscap  8vo. 

r  ASTBU  11  Y ;  a  Talc.  By  Anna 

Li  Harriet  Drury,  Authoress  of  “  Friends  and 
Fortune,”  a  Tale,  and  “  Annesley,”  and  other  Poems. 
William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

In  a  few  davs, 

THE  QUEEN  or  the  POPE ;  a  Letter 

to  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.  Q.C.  M.P.  By 
Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law,  F.R.S. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London;  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

HTHE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELI- 

±  ZABETII  BARRETT  BROWNING.  (Miss  Bah- 
rett.)  Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning’s  Poetical  Works.  Just  published,  in  2  thick 
vols.  fcap.  8vo.  16s. 

London  :  Chapman  and  IIall,  186,  Strand. 

On  Wednesday  next,  price  Is. 

QTJGGKESTIOXS  FOB  IMPROVING 

0  the  VALUE  of  RAILWAY  PROPERTY,  &c. 
By  William  Kingdom,  Esq.  Author  of  “  America  and 
the  British  Colonies,”  “The  Peerage  Chart,”  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Quotations,”  Sec. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Illustrations  by 
Wolf,  post  8 vo.  price  9s. 

f  1 AME  BIRDS  and  WILD  FOWL  : 

IX  Their  Friends  and  their  Foes.  By  A.  E.  Knox, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  “  Ornithological  Rambles  in 
Sussex.” 

John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

/  I IRLHOOD  OE  SHAKESPEARE’S 

lX  HEROINES.  A  Series  of  Fifteen  Tales.  By 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Periodically,  in  Is.  Books, 
each  containing  a  complete  story.  Tale  1.  PORTIA, 
will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  for  December. 

Smith  and  Co.  136,  Strand ;  and  Simpkin  and  Co. 
Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Now  ready,  in  4to.  handsomely  bound,  31s.  (id. ; 
coloured,  52s.  6 d. 

T  ANDSCAPE  PAINTERS  OF 

1  J  ENGLAND  :  Twenty  Etchings  of  their  most 
characteristic  Works.  By  Louis  Marvy  ;  with  short 
Notices  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “  Vanity 
Fair,”  &c. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  ready,  in4to.  hands  om  el  j  bound,  31s.  6  d.; 
coloured,  52s.  6d. 

T  ANDSCAPE  PAINTERS  of  ENG- 

|  J  LAND  :  Twenty  Etchings  of  their  most  charac¬ 
teristic  Works.  By  Louis  Marvy  ;  with  short  Notices, 
by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  &c. 
David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.— Just  ready, 
in  4to.  beautifully  bound,  21s. ;  coloured  Plates,  42s. 

ILHE  COURT  ALBUM,  for  1851: 

a  Series  of  Fourteen  Portraits  of  Noble  and  Aris¬ 
tocratic  Ladies,  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
from  Drawings  by  John  Hayter;  with  Biographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

HEATH'S  KEEPSAKE. 

Just  ready,  elegantly  bound,  21s. — THE 

FEETSAKE,  for  1851.  Edited  by 

X\^  Miss  Power,  (Lady  Blessington’s  Niece.)  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  FI.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  other  popular  writers ;  and  Twelve  En¬ 
gravings  by  the  first  artists.— David  Bogue,  Fleet  St. 

NEW  WORK  ON  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

In  small  8vo.  price  5s. 

Elements  of  natural  theolo- 

GY.  By  James  Beaven,  D.D.  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  in  King’s  College,  Toronto. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  HELP  to  CATECHISING.  New  Edition.  2s. 

yew  and  standard  works 

ll  FOR  PERUSAL. — Public  Library,  Conduit  Street. 
This  Extensive  and  Valuable  Library,  containing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  Works,  in  the 
English,  French,  Italian,  and  German  Languages,  with  an 
abundant  Supply  of  all  the  New  Publications  as  they  appear, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Subscribers,  every 
subscriber  having  the  choice  of  the  whole.  Regular  supplies 
for  perusal  are  forwarded  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  by  rail¬ 
road  and  steam-vessels  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Cata¬ 
logues  and  Library-boxes  Gratis.  Subscribers  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  purchase  any  of  the  popular  works  desired  at  half 
the  published  price  as  soon  as  the  first  demand  has  subsided. 
Terms  gratis  and  post-free  on  application  to  Messrs.  Saun¬ 
ters  and  Otley,  Publishers,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

XTEW  BOOKS  FOR  PERUSAL. — 

1\  The  plan  adopted  by  E  <  HI  ETON,  BRITISH  and 
FOREIGN  LIBRARY,  26,  HOLLKS  >TREET,  CAVENDISH 
SQUARE,  namely,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  Subscribers 
a  number  of  every  new  Work,  only  limited  by  the  demand, 
the  day  it  issues  from  the  press,  entirely  prevents  those  de¬ 
lays  so  likely  to  occur  when  any  work  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  makes  its  appearance  ;  yet,  although  this  is  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  the  Terms  will  be  found,  on 
being  compared,  even  less  than  those  of  other  Libraries  pro¬ 
fessing  to  offer  every  advantage  at  a  less  charge. 

The  Terms  for  the  Year  are — 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

For  a  Family. .. .  4  4  0  5  5  0  or  10  10  0 

For  a  Society. .. .  6  6  0  8  8  0  to  16  16  0 


ENTERED  AT  STATIONERS’  HALL. 

THREAT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK 

for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  evervthing  connected 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  ;  also  How 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  &c.  ; 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ross  and  Sons,  Perruquiers,  Perfumers,  Hair-cut- 
tcrs,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-cases, 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna¬ 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  (hi.  and  will  bo  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage  stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 
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By  James  Alexander  Manning,  Esq. 

A  rare  and  elaborate  monument  of  industry  and 
genius.” — Sunday  Times. 

“  In  truth  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit.” — 
Tost. 

“Collated  from  every  available  source.” — Britannia. 

E.  Churton,  Library,  26,  Holies  Street. 

Now  ready,  cloth,  is. 

'T'HE  GREEK  CHURCH;  a  Sketch. 

J  By  the  Author  of  “  Proposals  for  Christian  Union.” 

Contents  :  1.  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople — 2. 
Alienation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Churches — 3.  Atha¬ 
nasius  and  Arius — 4.  Council  of  Florence — 5.  Cyril  Lu- 
car — With  a  Postscript  on  the  recent  Papal  Bull. 

This  Essay  concludes  the  Series.  The  four  preced¬ 
ing  numbers  on  sale.  Second  Edition,  Is.  each. 

James  Darling  :  London,  Great  Queen  Street ;  Edin¬ 
burgh,  12,  South  St.  Andrew  Street. 

MR.  BARTLETT’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

fi  LEANINGS  PICTORIAL  and  AN- 

VT  TIQUARIAN  on  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Walks  about  Jerusalem,”  “Forty  j 
Days  in  the  Desert,”  “  The  Nile  Boat,”  & c.  This 
Voiume  is  illustrated  with  27  Engravings  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Wood-cuts.  Price  16s.  cloth  gilt,  285.  Mo¬ 
rocco  gilt. 

London:  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row.  | 

NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  FAIRLEt HR 
Illustrated  by  H.  K.  Browne,  (Phiz.)  On  December  1,  ! 
to  appear  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  with  Two  Illus-  j 
trations  by  Phiz, 

T  EWIS  ARUNDEL ;  or  the  Railroad  of  j 

Life.  By  the  Author  of  “  Frank  Fairlegh.” 

This  Railroad,  which  is  certain  to  succeed,  because  i 
every  one  must  make  the  journey  nolens  volens,  is  now  | 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  Capital 
(contents  and  illustrations)  to  be  divided  at  least  into 
20,000  shares,  of  15.  each.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the  work  itself. 

London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

Now  ready,  Part  2,  8vo.  completing  the  work,  price  7s. 
The  two  parts  in  one  volume,  cloth  boards,  1  os. 

T)  EICHENBACH’S  RESEARCHES  on 

ll  the  DYNAMICS  of  MAGNETISM,  ELECTRI- 
CITY,  and  HEAT.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Copious 
Notes,  by  John  Ashburner,  M.D. 

GRAHAM’S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Part  4,  completing  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  35.  Yol.  I. 
8vo.  cloth  boards,  1/.  15. 

H.  Bailliere,  Publisher,  219,  Regent  Street ;  and 
169,  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

DAVENPORT’S  EDITION  OF  ENFIELD’S 
SPEAKER. 

New  Edition,  12mo.  bound  in  roan,  price  35.  6d. 

qUIE  SPEAKER  ;  or  Miscellaneous 

J  Pieces  selected  from  the  best  English  Writers, 
and  disposed  under  Heads,  with  a  View  to  Facilitate 
the  Improvement  of  Youth  in  Reading  and  Speaking, 
&c.  By  William  Enfield,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions.  By  R.  A.  Davenport, 
Esq. 

London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside. 

BROOKES’S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 

By  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  illustrated  with  Maps,  907  pages  8vo. 
cloth,  price  155. 

4  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  or  Com- 

XjL  pendious  Geographical  Dictionary;  containing 
Descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World, 
with  their  Towns,  People,  Natural  Productions,  Sec. 
and  the  various  Remarkable  Events  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished.  Originally  compiled  by  R.  Brookes, 
M.D.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected  to  the  present 
period,  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

This  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  nearly  two 
thousand  additional  names  :  and  the  very  numerous 
changes  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  each  im¬ 
portant  town  and  locality  have,  it  is  believed,  been  ad¬ 
verted  to. 

London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside. 

ORE’S  MAGISTERIAL  SYNOPSIS. 

Third  Edition,  this  day  is  published,  8vo.  1/.  15.  cloth, 

qMIE  MAGISTERIAL  SYNOPSIS; 

1  comprising  Summary  Convictions  and  Indictable 
Offences,  with  their  Penalties,  Punishment,  & c.  and 
the  Stages  of  Procedure,  tabularly  arranged:  together 
with  all  other  Proceedings  before  Justices  out  of  Ses¬ 
sions  ;  adapted  practically  throughout  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Sir  John  Jervis’s  Acts,  with  Forms,  Cases,  co¬ 
pious  Notes  and  Observations,  Sec.  Tliird  Edition,  en¬ 
larged  and  improved.  By  George  C.  Oke,  Assistant 
Clerk  to  the  Newmarket  Bench  of  Justices,  Author  of 
“  The  Magisterial  Formulist.” 

***  In  this  edition  the  Statutes  and  Cases,  Sec.  are 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  and  re¬ 
ferences  made  in  all  cases  to  its  Companion,  “  Oke’s 
Magisterial  Formulist,”  for  the  Forms  to  be  used. 

Just  published,  8vo.  1/.  15.  cloth, 

OKE’S  MAGISTERIAL  FORMULIST;  being  a 
Complete  Collection  of  Magisterial  Forms  and  Prece¬ 
dents  for  practical  use  in  all  Matters  out  of  Quarter- 
Sessions.  By  George  C.  Oke. 

London  :  Butterworths,  Law  Booksellers  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  7,  Fleet  Street. 

DR.  SILVER  ON  PILES,  FISTULA,  &c. 

The  Eighth  Edition,  price  5s.  with  numerous  Cases  and 
Plates, 

/OBSERVATIONS  ON  PILES,  Fistula, 

l_/  Prolapsus,  Ilcemorrhoidal  Tumours,  Strictures, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum ;  illustrating  the 
successful  practice  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  Treatment 
without  Excision  or  Confinement.  By  E.  D.  Silver, 
M.D.  Reg.  Coll.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  of  England,  &c. 

“  The  lucid  manner  in  which  these  painful  diseases 
are  treated  of,  together  with  the  high  testimony  of  many 
patients  who  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Silver’s  skill  for  their 
speedy  and  perfect  cure,  induces  us  earnestly  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  treatise  to  all  those  who  may,  unhappily, 
need  assistance.”—  Court  Journal. 

London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.  Stationers’  Hall  Court;  and 
Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mail. 


4  PAPER  LANTERN  EOR  PUSEY- 

j\.  ITES,  may  be  had  of  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  and 
of  all  Booksellers.  Price  Eighteenpence. 

Post  octavo,  7s.  6 d. 

OIIIPWRECKS  of  the  ROYAL  NAYY, 

O  between  1795  and  1849.  Compiled  principally 
from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  S.  Gilly.  With  a  Preface  by  William  Ste¬ 
phen  Gilly,  D.D.  Vicar  of  Norham  and  Canon  of 
Durham. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


This  day,  price  6rf.  No.  VIII.  of  the 

/CANTERBURY  PAPERS,  containing 

V  )  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY’S  SER- 
MON,  preached  before  the  INTENDING  EMI¬ 
GRANTS,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  on  Sunday  the 
1st  of  September,  and  published  with  his  Grace’s  per¬ 
mission. 

Also,  in  a  Wrapper,  price  45.  ;  or  by  Post,  45.  6d. 
Nos.  1  to  8  of  the 
CANTERBURY  PAPERS. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  125. 

VOTES  ON  THE  MIRACLES.  By  R. 

ii  C.  Trench,  B.D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King’s  College,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author, 

NOTES  ON  THE  PARABLES.  Fourth  Edition.  12 s. 
SACRED  LATIN  POETRY,  chiefly  Lyrical,  select¬ 
ed  and  arranged  for  use;  with  Notes  and  Introduction. 
7s.  or  145.  in  calf. 

IIULSE AN  LECTURES  for  1845  and  184G.  New 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

THE  STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN;  being  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Second  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  35. 
ELEGIAC  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  2.5.  C d. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MR.  AINSWORTH'S 
WORKS. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  boards,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth, 

U  R  I  O  L. 

\lso,  now  ready, 


TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
MISER’S  DAUGHTER. 
ROOK  WOOD. 

ST.  JAMES’S. 


CRICHTON. 
WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
JACK  SHEPPARD. 
OLD  ST.  PAUL’S. 


Lately  published,  in  a  double  vol.  price  Is.  6 d.  boards, 
or  2s.  cloth, 

GUY  FAWKES;  OR  THE  GUNPOWDER 
TREASON. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  186,  Strand.  Sold  by  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen. 

AN  AMUSING  PRESENT. 

12mo.  cloth  extra,  price  3s.  (id. 

T  I  YES  and  ANECDOTES  of  MISERS; 

1  J  or  the  Passion  of  Avarice  displayed  in  the  Par¬ 
simonious  Habits,  Unaccountable  Lives,  and  Remark¬ 
able  Deaths  of  the  most  celebrated  Misers  of  all  ages. 
By  F.  Somner  Merryweather. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  (id. 
GLIMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK;  or  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Stationers’  Court. 

DR.  WORDSWORTH’S  LETTERS  ON  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

In  post  8vo.  price  8s.  6 d.  the  Third  Edition  of 

TETTERS  to  M.  GONDON,  on  the 

XJ  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  of  the  CHURCH 
of  ROME,  both  in  Religion  and  Policy.  By  Christo¬ 
pher  Wordsworth,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Riyingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  LETTERS;  containing  Fresh 
Proofs  of  the  Arguments,  and  a  Reply  to  the  Dublin 
Review  and  other  Periodicals.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  INDEPENDENT 
OF  ROME  900  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  REFOR¬ 
MATION. 

In  small  8vo.  price  8s.  (with  Illustrations,)  the  Fifth 
Edition  of 

PERRANZABULOE,  the  LOST 

CHURCH  FOUND  ;  or  the  Church  of  England 
not  a  new  Church,  but  Ancient,  Apostolical,  and  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  a  Protesting  Church  900  years  before  the 
Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Collins  Trelawny,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Tims  bury,  Somerset,  and  late  Fellow  of  Bal- 
liol  College. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

BP.  MARSH  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  the  Third  Edition  of 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  of  the 


.A.  CHUKCHES  of  ENGLAND  and  ROME:  with 
an  Appendix  on  Church  Authority,  the  Character  of 
Schism,  and  the  Rock  on  which  our  Saviour  declared 
that  he  w  ould  build  his  Church.  By  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  LECTURES  on  the  CRITICISM  and  INTER¬ 
PRETATION  of  the  BIBLE.  125. 

2.  LECTURES  on  the  AUTHENTICITY  and 
CREDIBILITY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  85. 

In  a  thick  and  closely-printed  volume,  price  I65. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

rriEE  WEALTH  OE  NATIONS.  By 

1  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations,  by  J.R.  M‘Cvl- 
loch,  Esq. 

This  edition  contains  elaborate  Notes  on  our  Mone¬ 
tary  System,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws,  our  Colonial  Policy,  &c. 

The  Index  extends  to  50  closely-printed  pages,  afford¬ 
ing  facilities  in  the  consultation  of  the  work  which  no 
other  edition  possesses  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent. 

“  Adam  Smith’s  errors,  when  he  fell  into  any,  are 
corrected ;  most  of  the  improvements  made  in  his 
science  since  his  time  are  recorded ;  and  the  work 
is  not  only  adapted  to  our  age,  but  is  a  history  of  past 
aberrations,  and  of  the  progress  towards  truth.  Mr. 
M'Culloch’s  great  attainments  are  too  well  known  to 
make  any  work  he  publishes  require  any  other  no¬ 
tice  or  recommendation  than  such  a  brief  description 
as  we  have  now  given  of  the  contents  of  this.” — Eco¬ 
nomist. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  Longman  &  Co.  London. 
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piIE  LAW  REVIEW,  fur  November, 

|_  No.  25,  price  5s. 

1.  Land  Measures  for  England. 

2.  Impressment. 

3.  The  Usury  Laws. 

4.  Tenant  Right  in  Ireland. 

5.  The  New  York  Code. 

6.  The  County  Courts  Extension  Act. 

7.  Advocacy  in  England. 

8.  Cost  and  Management  of  Prisons. 

9.  Professional  Emoluments— Judges  Salaries. 

10.  State  of  Crime — Mr.  Hill’s  Charge. 

11.  The  Chancery  Reform  Association. 

12.  Minister  of  Justice. 

Stevens  and  Norton,  Bell  Yard. 


Every  New  Work  of  Merit  or  Interest  may  be  obtained  on  the  Day  of  Publication  from 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 

BY  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

and  by  all  First  Class  Country  Subscribers  at  Two  Guineas  and  upwards. 

The  preference  is  given  to  "Works  of  History,  Biography,  Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Travel.  The  best  Works 
of  Fiction  are  also  freely  added.  Book  Societies  and  Literary  Institutions  are  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  For 
Prospectuses  apply  to  Charles  Edward  Mudie,  28,  Upper  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


CHARPE’S  LONDON  MAGAZINE,  for 

O  December,  price  Is.  with  Two  Elegant  Engra¬ 
vings  on  Steel,  will  Contain  : 

English  in  Australia. 

The  Pine-tree  Shilling. 

Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul. 

Lewis  Arundel.  By  Frank  Fairlegli. 

Life  and  Times  of  John  Evelyn. 

Romanism  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Reviews  :  Alton  Locke  —  Lynch’s  Essays  and 
Poems,  &c. 

London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

Volume  XII.  containing  the  Parts  from  July  to  De¬ 
cember,  is  now  ready,  price  6s.  6d.  in  scarlet  cloth. 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL. 

On  Saturday,  December  7th,  will  appear,  the  First  Num¬ 
ber,  price  Hd.  of 

T  EIGII  HUNT’S  JOURNAL.  A  Mis- 

1  J  cellany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Memorable,  tlic 
Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful.  Orders  received  by 
all  Newsmen,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  “  Journal,”  300, 
Strand.  All  Communications,  and  Books  for  notice,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  “  Journal”  Office,  300,  Strand, 

On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  2d.  or  stamp¬ 
ed  3 d.  the  January,  February,  and  March  Numbers 
of  the 

Household  narrative  of  cur- 

RENT  EVENTS.  Being  a  Monthly  Supplement 
to  “  Household  Words.”  Conducted  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  published,  price  2d. ; 
or  stamped,  Zd. 

THE  NUMBER  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Office,  No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  London;  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers, 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols. 

npHE  AUTHOR  of  ROCKINGHAM'S 

JL  NEW  NOVEL, 

“LOVE  AND  AMBITION.” 

Also,  just  published,  in  3  vols. 

1ATATHALIE. 

By  Julia  Cavanagh, 

Author  of  “  Woman  in  France,”  & c. 

“  ‘  Nathalie  ’  is  the  love  story  of  a  wayward  heart.  The 
tale  is  by  much  Miss  Kavanagh’s  best.  We  should  not 
soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to  specify  all  the  delicate 
touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  •’Nathalie  ’ 
high  among  books  of  its  class.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  tale  of  most  fascinating  interest,  beautifully  told 
— abounding  in  depth  of  feeling  and  eloquence  of 
style.” — Sun. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  St. 

Nearly  ready,  price  5s.  (also,  7s.  6d.  Cantos  I.  II.  and 

III.  in  one  volume,)  Cantos  II.  and  III.  of 

OIR  REGINALD  MOHUN. 

O  By  George  John  Cayley. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Canto  I. 

“  Decidedly  the  best  attempt  of  its  kind  since  ‘  Bcp- 
po,’  and  has  the  advantage  even  of  that,  and  its  bril¬ 
liant  successor  ‘  Don  Juan,’  in  presenting  us  (so  far 
as  it  proceeds)  with  all  the  best  attributes  of  those 
famous  works,  without  any  of  their  blighting  bitter¬ 
ness  and  Satanic  scorn.” — Court  Journal. 

“  There  is  certainly  a  great  liveliness  and  versatility 
in  Mr.  Cayley’s  muse — occasionally  much  vigour,  and 
some  really  exquisite  touches  of  pathos  ;  but  the  most 
striking  point  is  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  effort 
or  affectation.” — Liter  ary  Gazette. 

“  Contains  a  vivid  and  lively  picture  of  fashionable 
life  in  the  country,  evidently  copied  direct  from 
nature.” — Morn ing  Herald. 

“  His  perception  of  the  ridiculous  is  only  equalled 
by  his  knowledge  of  those  chords  of  the  heart  which 
vibrate  when  touched  by  the  master-hand.” — Horning 
Lost. 

“  From  this  first  published  specimen  of  his  muse,  we 
have  every  i-eason  to  believe  that  a  new  star  has  arisen 
above  the  horizon  of  our  literature.” — Critic. 

William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Episodes  of  insect  life.  Crown 

8vo.  The  Third  and  concluding  Series.  With 
a  copious  Index.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  21s.  co¬ 
loured;  16s.  plain.  2. 

POPULAR  MINERALOGY.  By  IIfnry  Sowerby. 
With  twenty  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  16mo.  10s.  6 d. 

3. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.  Fcap.  8vo.  By  Robert  Hunt.  [ Nearly  ready. 
4. 

DROPS  OF  WATER;  a  History  of  Animalcules. 
By  Agnes  Catlow.  Square  12mo.  with  Coloured 
Plates.  5.  [Nearly  ready. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON.  By  Alfred  Smee, 
F.R.S.  8vo.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood-cuts.  18s. 
6. 

THE  TOURIST’S  FLORA.  By  Joseph  Woods, 
F.L.S.  In  1  thick  volume,  8vo.  18s. 

7. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  WOODLANDS.  By  Mary 
Roberts.  Royal  16mo.  With  twenty  Coloured  Plates. 
10s.  6 d.  8. 

PANTHEA,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  NATURE.  By 
Robert  Hunt.  In  1  volume,  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

9. 

THE  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE;  or  Studies  of  the 
Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt. 
Si  cond  Edition.  12s. 

10. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  MAMMALIA.  By 
Adam  White,  F.L.S.  With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Roval 
16mo.  10s.  6 d. 

Reeve  &  JBenham,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  readv,  price  in  cloth,  5s. 

TNDEX  TO  TYTLER’S  HISTORY  OF 

J  SCOTLAND,  First  Edition  in  9  vols.  8vo. ;  also, 
INDEX  to  the  Second  Edition  in  9  vols.  12mo. ; 
and 

INDEX  to  the  Third  Edition  in  7  vols.  8vo. 

These  Indexes  have  been  long  in  preparation,  involv¬ 
ing  much  labour  and  expense.  They  do  not  refer  to 
Matters  only,  but  also  to  Names  of  Persons  and 
Places,  wherever  these  occur  in  the  History. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  &  Longman  &Co.  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
HISTORY,  now  reduced  to  21.  5s.;  and  the  Third 
Edition,  reduced  from  4 1.  4s.  to  21.  12s.  6<L 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d.  cloth,  Vol.  VIII.  of 

DISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  EX- 

1)  TIRE  WORKS.  New  Edition,  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  To  be  completed  in  10  vols. 
price  10s.  6 d.  each. 

Contents  of  Vol.  VIII.  :  1.  The  WORTHY  COM¬ 
MUNICANT;  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Effects, 
and  Blessings  consequent  to  the  Worthy  Receiving  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper;— 2.  Aekus  E/i/foAijUGuos,  or  Sup¬ 
plement  of  Sermons  ; — 3.  A  Collection  of  Offices  or 
Forms  of  Prayer  in  Cases  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington ; 
Hatchard  and  Son ;  Hamilton  and  Co. ;  Simpkin  and 
Co.;  Capes  and  Son;  J.  Bain;  E.  Hodgson;  II.  Wash- 
bourne;  H.  G.  Bohn;  Bickers  and  Bush;  J.  Van 
Voorst;  C.  Dolman.  Oxford:  I.  II.  Parker.  Cam- 
1  bridge:  J.  Deighton ;  Macmillan  and  Co.  Liverpool: 
G.  and  J.  Robinson.  Birmingham:  H.  C.  Langbridge. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1. 

In  two  volumes,  medium  8vo.  price  32 s.  cloth, 

VLTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR’S 

WORKS. 


TV 


In  3  vols.  8vo.  pi  ice  42s.  cloth, 

ISRAELI’S  CURIOSITIES  OF  LI- 

_  TERATURE.  Fourteenth  Edition.  With  a 

View  of  the  Character  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By 
his  Son,  B.  Disraeli,  Esq.  M.P. 

3. 

Second  Edition,  price  12s.  cloth, 

OHARPE’S  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  in  a.d.  640. 

4. 

Price  10s.  6 d.  cloth, 

Y1APT.  BASIL  HALL’S  FRAGMENTS 

\  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  A  New 
Edition. 

5. 

Second  Edition,  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

MISS  MAKTINEAU’S  EASTERN 

LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

6. 

Price  6s.  cloth, 

Household  education. 

By  Harriet  Martineau. 

7. 

Third  Edition,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth, 

T  IFE  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM.  Essays. 

_I_J  By  an  Invalid. 

8. 

In  two  volumes,  price  16s.  cloth, 

^THOUGHTS  ON  SELF-CULTURE, 

1  addressed  to  Women.  By  Maria  G.  Grey,  and 
her  Sister  Emily  Shirreff,  Authors  of  “  Passion  and 
Principle”  and  “  Letters  from  Spain  and  Barbary.” 

9. 

In  2  volumes,  price  10s.  cloth, 

Mrs.  earbauld’s  selections 

from  the  SPECTATOR,  TATLER,  and  GUAR¬ 
DIAN. 

10. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

'HE  LETTERS  OE  CHARLES  LAMB; 

with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
fourd.  11. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

TMNAL  MEMORIALS  OF  CHARLES 

JC  LAMB  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  his  Letters  not  be¬ 
fore  published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Com¬ 
panions.  By  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd. 

12. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth, 

THE  ESSAYS  OE  ELIA. 

X  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2s. 

RESERVATIONS  ON  THE  RECLA- 

v/  MATION  OF  WASTE  LANDS,  and  their  Cul- 
tivation  by  Croft  Husbandly.  Considered  with  a  view 
to  the  Productive  Employment  of  Destitute  Labourers, 
Paupers,  and  Criminals.  By  William  Pulteney 
Alison,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  See.  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  First 
Physician  to  her  Majesty  for  Scotland. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

/  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EPIDEMIC 

\ J  FEVER  of  1843  in  SCOTLAND ;  and  its  Con- 
nexion  with  the  Destitute  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Is.  6 d. 

(  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FAMINE 

Of  1846-7  in  the  HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND 
and  in  IRELAND,  as  illustrating  the  Connexion  of 
the  Principle  of  Population  with  the  Management  of  the 
Poor.  Is.  6d. 


r 


This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  Third  Edition, 

Deafness  practically  illus- 

TRATED ;  being  an  Exposition  of  original 
Views  as  to  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Ear.  By  James  Yearsley,  Esq.  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  Infirmary,  Sackville 
Street.  This  edition  contains  two  new  chapters — 
1st,  on  the  Pathological  Connexions  of  the  Throat  and 
Ear  (Throat  Deafness)  ;  2d,  on  the  Author’s  discovery 
of  treating  Deafness  by  the  application  of  the  Hy¬ 
drated  Cotton  or  Artificial  Tympanum. 

John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho;  Samuel 
Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  & c. 

T  IEBIG’S  agricultural  che- 

lj  MISTRY.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

PETZHOLDT’S  LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  is.  6 d. 
TURNER’S  CHEMISTRY  BY  LIEBIG  AND  GRE¬ 
GORY.  8vo.  17.  10s. 

GREGORY’S  OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Fcap. 
12s. 

LIEBIG’S  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY.  Svo.  Part  I. 
6s.  6(7. 

LIEBIG,  KOPP,  AND  HOFMANN’S  PROGRESS  OF 
CHEMISTRY  for  1847  and  1848.  2  vols.  8vo.  17.  12s. 
WILLS'S  GEISSEN  OUTLINES  OF  ANALYSIS. 
8vo.  6s. 

PARNELL’S  QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITA¬ 
TIVE  ANALYSIS.  Svo.  14s. 

MUSPRATT’S  PLATTNER  on  the  BLOWPIPE. 
8vo.  10s.  6*7. 

MUSPRATT’S  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  8vo. 
3s.  6*7. 

YOUNG’S  LECTURES  on  NATURAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY  by  PROFESSOR  KELLAND.  2  vols.  8vo.  17.  4s. 
LARDNER’S  RAILWAY  ECONOMY.  12mo.  12s. 
PARNELL  on  DYEING  and  CALICO-PRINTING. 
Svo.  7s. 

WOODCROFT’S  SKETCH  of  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION.  4to.  12s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  SCIENTIFIC 
and  LITERARY  WORKS,  and  of  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
published  by  T.  W.  and  M.  may  be  had  on  application. 
London  :  Taylor,  Walton,  andMABERLY,  28,  Upper 
Gower  Street;  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 
Published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  Cambridge. 

7ILSON.  ’  A  TEEATISE  ON  DYNA- 

*  MICS.  By  W.  P.  Wilson,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  8vo.  boards,  95.  6d. 

PHEAR.  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS;  ac¬ 
companied  by  numerous  Examples  solved  Geometri¬ 
cally.  By  J.  B.  P hear,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Lecturer  of  Clare  Hall.  In  November. 

SNOWBALL.  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  for  the  Use 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  ;  being  the  Demonstrations  of 
the  Propositions  in  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics;  in 
which  those  persons  who  are  not  Candidates  for  Ho¬ 
nours  are  examined  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  By  J.  C. 
Snowball,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Fourth 
Edition.  To  which  are  added,  numerous  Examples 
and  Problems,  with  Hints  for  their  Solution.  12mo. 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  Nearly  ready. 

LUND.  A  SHORT  A  ND  EASY  COURSE  OF 
ALGEBRA,  chiefly  designed  for  the  Use  of  Junior 
Classes  in  Schools  ;  with  a  numerous  Collection  of  ori¬ 
ginal  Easy  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Lund,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Editor  of  “  Wood’s 
Algebra.”  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

“  His  definitions  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity 
and  clearness.” — Athenaeum. 

BOARDMAN.  ARITHMETIC:  RULES  AND 
REASONS.  By  John  Boardman,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Caius  College,  and  Mathemaical  Master  in  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  Manchester.  12mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

DRAKE.  DEMOSTHENES  DE  CORONA.  The 
Greek  Text,  with  English  Explanatory  Notes.  By  B. 
Drake,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  Crown  8vo, 
In  November. 

WESTCOTT.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  GOS¬ 
PEL-HARMONY  ;  with  an  Appendix  containing  a 
Catena  on  Inspiration  from  the  Early  Fathers.  (Nor- 
risian  Prize  Essay,  1850.)  By  B.  F.  Westcott,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Shortly. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

OLLENDORFF'S  METHOD  OF 

LEARNING  to  READ,  WRITE,  and  SPEAK 
a  LANGUAGE  in  SIX  MONTHS. 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  Written  expressly 
for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff, 
8vo.  Third  Edition,  price  12s.  cloth. 

2.  ADAPTED  to  the  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly 
for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr.  H.  G.  Ollendorff, 
8vo.  Second  Edition,  12s.  cloth. 

3.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  Written  expressly 
for  the  English  Student.  By  Dr.  II .  G.  Ollendorff, 
In  two  parts.  Part  I.  Seventh  Edition,  price  12s.  Svo. 
cloth.  Part  II.  Second  Edition,  price  12s.  8vo.  cloth. 
The  parts  sold  separately. 

KEYS  to  the  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GERMAN 
SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the  Author.  Price  7s.  each, 
cloth  lettered. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  present  method  to  notice  that  these  are 
the  only  English  editions  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Ollendorff; 
and  he  deems  any  other  totally  inadequate  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  English  instruction,  and  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  method  so  strongly  recommended  by  Captain  Basil 
Hall  and  other  eminent  writers.  They  should  be  ordered 
with  the  publishers’  name,  and  to  prevent  errors,  every 
copy  has  its  number  and  the  Author’s  signature. 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  and  Dulau  and  Co. ; 
and  to  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 
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UNIFORM 

STANDARD  EDITIONS. 


OCTAVO. 

1. 

G  ROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

2d  Edition.  Maps.  8  vols.  Svo. 

2. 

GIBBON’S  ROHAN  EMPIRE.  Edited 

by  Milman.  2d  Edition.  Maps.  6  vols.  8vo.  635. 

3. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES  of 

ROME.  3d  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA. 

3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

5. 

HALLAM’S  C  0  ST  ITU  T 1 0  N  A  L  HIS- 

TORY  of  ENGLAND.  6th  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

6. 

HALLAM’S  EUROPE  DURING  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.  9th  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

7. 

HALLAM’S  LITERARY  HISTORY 

of  EUROPE.  3d  Edition.  3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

8. 

TICKNOR’S  HISTORY  of  SPANISH 

LITERATURE.  3  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

9. 

CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  of  the  CHAN- 

CELLORS.  3d  Edition.  7  vols.  Svo.  102s. 

10. 

CAMPBELL’S  LIVES  of  the  CHIEF 

JUSTICES.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

11. 

SOUTHEY’S  BOOK  of  the  CHURCH. 

Otli  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

12. 

BLUNT’S  SCRIPTURAL  COINCI¬ 

DENCES.  3d  Edition.  8vo.  9s. 

13. 

MARRYAT’S  HISTORY  of  POTTERY 

and  PORCELAIN.  Plates.  8vo.  31s.  6 d. 

14. 

L YELL’S  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY. 

Stli  Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

15. 

LYELL’S  MANUAL  of  ELEMEN¬ 

TARY  geology.  3d  Edition.  Svo.  {In  December.) 


DUODECIMO. 

ABERCROMBIE’S  INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS.  13th  Edition.  0s.  6 d. 

ABERCROMBIE  “  on  the  MORAL 

FEELINGS.  8th  Edition.  4s. 

DAVY’S  CONSOLATIONS  in  TRA¬ 

VEL.  5th  Edition.  {December.') 

4. 

DAVY’S  SALMONIA.  4th  Edition. 

(December.)  • 

SOMERVILLE’S  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

grapiiy.  2d  Edition.  12s. 

SOMERVILLE’S  e'  PHYSICAL  SCI¬ 

ENCES.  8th  Edition.  10s.  6 d. 

COLERIDGE’S  GREEK  CLASSIC 

POETS.  3d  Edition.  5s.  C d. 

COLERIDGE’S  TABLE  TALK.  3d 

Edition.  [December.) 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New 

Edition.  10  vols.  {Just  ready .) 

10. 

BYRON’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  New 

Edition.  C  vols.  ( Just  ready.) 

CRABBE’S  LIFE  and  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Now  Edition.  8  vols.  (Just  ready.) 

BISHOP  HEBER’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  4th  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

DEAN  MILMAN’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  2d  Edition.  18s. 

SMITH’S  REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

22d  Edition.  {December.') 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


NEW  E00KS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  PRESENT 
SEASON. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKES  of  URBINO 

•  and  their  COURT;  comprising  Notices  of  the  Wars, 
Literature,  and  Arts  in  Italy,  from  1440  to  1630.  By 
James  Dbnistoun,  of  Denistoun.  3  vols.  8vo.  with 
Illustrations. 


n. 

ROVINGS  in  the  PACIFIC,  &c.  from 

1837  to  1849;  with  a  Glance  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Capital  of  the  Gold  Regions.  By  a  Resident  in  one 
of  the  Society  Islands. "  Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

m. 

DAHOMEY  and  the  DAHOMANS; 

being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey  and  Residence  at  his  Capital.  By  Com¬ 
mander  F.  E.  Forbes,  R.N.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

IV. 

YOYAGE  of  the  PRINCE  ALBERT 

in  SEARCH  of  Sir  JOHN  FRANKLIN  ;  a  Narrative 
of  Everyday  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  P.  Snow. 
Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


The  late  Lord  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed¬ 
ward  Lord  Holland.  Post  8vo. 


VI. 

ALARIC  A.  WATTS'S  POETRY  and 

PAINTING— LYEXCS  of  the  HEART,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  With  40  Line  Engravings ;  printed  and  em¬ 
bellished  uniformly  with  Rogers’s  “  Italy  ”  and 
“  Poems.”  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd.  boards;  Mo¬ 
rocco,  by  Hayday,  45s.  [On  December  6. 


VII. 

Sir  JAMES  MACINTOSH’S  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette;  uniform  with 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  Essays.  Square  crown  Svo. 

VIII. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette;  uniform  with  James  Montgo¬ 
mery’s  Poetical  Works.  Square  crown  8vo. 


WINGED  THOUGHTS.  By  Mary 

Annf,  Bacon.  Uniform  with  “  Flowers  and  their  Kin¬ 
dred  Thoughts”;  with  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed 
and  executed  in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6fZ. 

x. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  SENTIMENTS  and 

SIMILES  ;  a  Classified  Selection.  Illuminated  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Henry  Noel  Humphrys;  with  very  mas¬ 
sive  carved  and  pierced  covers,  containing  in  deep  re¬ 
lief  a  medallion  Head  of  Sliakspeare.  Square  post  Svo. 
21s. 


The  CHILDREN’S  OWN  SUNDAY 

BOOK.  By  Miss  Julia  Corner,  Author  of  “  Ques¬ 
tions  on  the  History  of  Europe,”  &c.  With  2  Illus¬ 
trations  engraved  on  Steel.  Square  16mo.  5s. 

[Now  ready. 


XII. 


SIR  ROGER  DE  COYERLEY.  Ry 


the  SPECTATOR.  With  Notes,  &c.  by  W.  II.  Wills; 
and  Twelve  fine  Wood-cuts,  from  Designs  by  Frede¬ 
rick  Tayler.  Crown  Svo.  15s.  ;  Morocco,  by  Hayday, 
27 s.  [Now  ready. 


XIII. 


Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  Le¬ 
gendary  ART  ;  or  LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and 
MARTYRS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume; 
with  16  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  many  Wood-cuts. 
Square  crown  8vo.  28s.  [Now  ready. 


Mrs.  JAMESON’S  LEGENDS  of  tlic 

MONASTIC  ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  FINE 
ARTS.  Forming  the  Second  Series  of  “  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.”  With  11  Etchings  by  the  Author, 
and  84  Wood-cuts.  Square  crown  Svo.  28s. 

[Now  ready. 
xv. 

MOUNT  SAINT  LAWRENCE.  Ry 

the  Author  of  “  Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea.”  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  12s.  [Now  ready. 


Dr.  L.  SCHMITZ’S  SCHOOL 

ABRIDGMENT  of  BISHOP  THIEL  WALL'S  HIS¬ 
TORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
Taking  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  146.  12mo. 

XVII. 

The  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.  By 

Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  C.B.  F.R.S.  & c.  and 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  8vo. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 


ME.  BENTLEY’S 

NEW  W0EKS  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 
IMMEDIATELY. 


MAJOR  HERBERT  EDWARDES. 

In  2  vols.  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings,  Map,  &c. 

A  YEAR  ON  TIIE  PUNJAUB 
FRONTIER  IN  1848-49. 

By  Major  Herbert  Edwardes. 


NOTICE. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo.  . 

TIIE  DUCITESS; 

OR  WOMAN’S  LOVE  AND  WOMAN’S  HATE. 
A  Romance. 

[On  Wednesday  next,] 


A  NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 

Embellished  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations, 
beautifully  printed  in  demy  8vo.  volumes,  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound. 

The  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Two  volumes,  36$. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Two  volumes,  325. 

The  Conquest  of  Peru. 

Two  volumes,  32$. 

[On  Thursday  next .] 


UNIFORM  WITH  MISS  STRICKLAND’S 
“  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Immediately,  in  post  8vo. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  ISABELLA 
OF  CASTILE. 

Forming  the  Second  Volume  of 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  SPAIN. 

By  Anita  George. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Miss  Pardoe, 

Author  of  “The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I.”  &c. 
[Published  this  day.] 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  LITERARY  PRESENT. 
Preparing  for  publication,  in  post  Svo.  price  10s. 

LORD  AND  LADY  IIARCOURT ; 

OR  COUNTRY  HOSPITALITIES. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair, 

Author  of  “  Sir  Edward  Graham,”  “  Jane  Bouveric,” 
“  The  Journey  of  Life,”  and  “The Business  of  Life.” 

“  Improve  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Isa  mere  feather  in  a  torrent's  tide.” 

[On  Wednesday  next.] 


In  three  volumes,  post  Svo. 

HIE  LADDER  0E  GOLD; 

AN  ENGLISH  STORY. 

By  Robert  Bell, 

Author  of  “Wayside  Pictures  in  France,  Belgium,”  &e. 
[is  now  ready.] 

Spectator. 

“This  clever  book  develops  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  peculiarities  of  the  popular  modern  novel.  ...  In 
elevation  of  view,  and  in  solid  strength  of  composition, 
Mr.  Bell  equals  or  surpasses  any  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries.” 

Britannia. 

“  The  narrative  rarely  flags,  the  characters  are  na¬ 
tural,  the  dialogue  is  lively  and  sparkling,  and  there  is, 
in  addition  to  much  racy  humour,  the  display  of  consi¬ 
derable  satirical  power.” 

Morning  Post. 

“  ‘  The  Ladder  of  Gold  ’  must  take  a  high  place  in 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  truly 
an  English  story  :  every  incident  bears  the  national 
stamp,  and  every  leading  character  bears  allegiance  to 
the  English  soil;  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  which 
does  not  contain  a  scene  or  portrait ;  and  all  is  arranged 
in  a  style  at  once  clear,  terse,  and  manly.” 


In  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  a  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  price  10$.  Gd.  of 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES 

IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  HOLLAND. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Esq. 

Author  of  “  The  Ladder  of  Gold.” 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 

London:  Printed  by  Josefh  Clayton,  of  320,  Strand,  inthi 
County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  olliee  ol  R  •bekt 
Palmer  and  Joseph  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  City  of  Loudon  , 
and  Published  by  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Clayton,  at  9,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  23d  November  1850. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

No-Popert  lias  now  attained  full  swing-  throughout  the  land.  If 
tlie  tumult  is  troublesomely  swelled  beyond  reasonable  proportions, 
the  chief  Minister  may  reflect  that  his  too  clever  letter  gave  the 
cue  to  exaggeration.  No  doubt,  it  is  very  offensive  in  the  eyes  of 
sincere  Protestants  to  see  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
addressing  his  Roman  Catholic  congregation  as  if  their  limited  sect 
were  the  people  of  England ;  ignoring  the  Sovereign,  the  Church, 
the  State,  the  whole  institutions  of  the  country.  But  this  counter¬ 
feit  of  judicial  blindness  is  not  only  an  old  habit  of  the  Roman 
Church,  it  is  also  a  trick  of  self-aggrandizement  common  enough 
with  all  states  somewhat  low  in  the  scale  of  power  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Such  states  are  arrogant,  partly  because  they  do  not  know 
what  is  higher  than  themselves,  partly  because  they  have  a  weak 
shrinking  from  the  knowledge  of  it.  This  half-ludicrous  trait, 
therefore,  is  not  one  which  needs  cause  a  great  nation  to  put  itself 
in  a  fluster. 

Nevertheless,  our  great  nation  is  in  a  fluster, — its  clergy,  who 
are  meeting  in  all  dictricts  and  addressing  their  bishops,  and  its 
bishops,  who  are  addressing  their  clergy ;  its  pillars  of  the  state, 
like  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Earl  Eitzhardinge,  who  are  stimulating 
the  people  at  town  meetings  and  county  meetings ;  its  Dissenters, 
like  the  Wesleyans,  who  think  that  absolute  toleration  ought  to 
draw  the  line  at  Roman  Catholics ;  its  people  of  every  class,  who, 
in  duly  setting  forth  their  fervour,  are  calling  upon  her  Most  Gra¬ 
cious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  “  Dei 
gratia”  and  (no  end  of  flings  at  Mr.  Sheil’s  unhappy  florin!)  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Eaith.  But  fruit  will  be  expected  in  due  season 
after  this  abundant  showering  of  addresses  :  a  practical  reply  will 
he  expected ;  and  her  Majesty  will  turn  to  Lord  John  Russell  with 
the  question,  “  What  is  to  be  done  f  ” 

This  may  prove  rather  perplexing,  though  the  agitators  do  not 
much  trouble  their  heads  about  it  at  this  early  day.  It  is  scarcely 
manners  to  hint  at  the  bill  in  the  midst  of  the  feast.  One  naive 
gentleman,  “  Armiger  ”  by  name,  suggests  that  the  Queen  should 
issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  bear 
titles  conferred  by  a  foreign  potentate.  This  really  seems  the 
most  practical  suggestion  yet  made  in  the  sense  of  the  agitators. 
It  would  look  rather  small.  The  reprobated  designations  are  as 
much  names  of  offices  as  titles ;  indeed  more  so,  since  as  titles  they 
ran  only  be  current  by  courtesy,  and  have  no  sterling-  value  with 
the  public  at  large.  After  such  a  proclamation,  Dr.  Ullathornc 
would  be  the  Bishop — that  is  to  say,  the  overseer  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  happen  to  reside  within  certain  boundaries  round 
Birmingham  and  Nottingham;  but  the  Royal  authority  would 
prevent  his  calling  himself  so.  Of  course  he  could  not  help  other 
people  calling  him  so,  any  more  than  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  could 
before  they  were  recognized  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  when  the 
only  distinction  they  assumed  was  to  put  a  cross  before  their 
names,  like  persons  who  cannot  write. 

Parliament  will  pass  any  law  the  Queen  may  desire  or  her  Min¬ 
ister  propose :  but  the  law  must  have  penal  sanctions — will  the 
Premier  put  the  Papist  Bishops  in  the  stocks  if  they  prove  contu¬ 
macious  P  Then,  the  excitable  and  priest-led  population,  “the 
numerous  Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  elsewhere,”  for  whom 
Lord  John  was  willing  to  extend  the  “  ecclesiastical  system  ”  of 
Rome  in  this  eountrjq  must  count  for  something  when  the  new 
pc-nal  law  comes  to  be  enforced  :  the  rout  of  the  Protestants  at  the 
Birkenhead  pronouncement  this  week  reminds  us  of  that  element 
in  the  problem.  Ireland  itself — the  standing  “  difficulty  ”  with 
every  Government — is  not  to  be  overlooked  :  at  least  we  believe 
Lord  Clarendon  confronts  the  Irish  aspects  of  the  question  with  an 
anxious  not  to  say  an  alarmed  countenance. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  was  a  clever  move  in  the  political 
game;  but,  looking  a  little  way  beyond  the  immediate  advantage 


of  a  rally  for  the  session,  one  sees  that  it  has  its  risks  and  draw¬ 
backs. 


The  war  question  of  Europe  has  taken  a  new  shape,  “  if  shape  it 
can  he  called  which  shape  has  none  ”  :  the  horrid-haired  meteor  lias 
shrouded  itself  for  the  nonce  in  the  triple  veil  of  diplomacy,  and 
the  world  watches  for  the  next  portent  when  the  cloud  shall  have 
passed.  Since  last  week  the  corporeal  and  visible  position  of  the 
litigants  is  not  greatly  changed,  hut  there  are  signs  which  mag¬ 
nify  at  once  perplexity  and  conjecture.  The  King  of  Prussia’s 
speech  on  opening  his  Chambers  seems  to  declare  a  stanch  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  “  organization  of  collected  Germany,”  even  at  the 
cost  of  war ;  but  his  own  people,  better  read  in  the  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  dialect,  detect  in  the  speech  nothing  more  than  the 
old  strain  of  vacillation.  The  Chambers  have  listened  to  some 
popular  and  warlike  speeches,  but  are  understood  to  wait 
upon  the  ever-suspended  decision  of  the  Court.  The  great 
military  demonstration  made  by  Prussia  has  perhaps  had  some 
effect  in  moderating  the  tone  of  Austria,  though  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  make  even  this  doubtful.  In  general  position,  apart 
from  the  negotiations,  Prussia  has  gained  an  advantage  by  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  Brunswick  to  her  side :  Austria  is  now  completely  shut 
out  from  Holstein ;  and  Prussia  commands  either  in  her  own  terri¬ 
tory  or  in  that  of  her  allies  every  military  road  by  which  inter¬ 
vention  from  the  South  can  be  made  in  the  Danish  Duchies. 

We  lately  alluded  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  increased  anxiety 
at  the  developments  which  hitherto  he  has  had  to  watch  rather 
than  to  assist.  An  article  in  the  Leading  Journal  on  the  arrival 
of  General  Radowitz  in  England  betrays  a  consciousness  of  political 
dangers  from  this  cause,  and  with  delicate  finesse  insinuates 
pointed  warnings  in  the  most  civil  language.  General  Radowitz 
has  had  the  honour  to  be  received  at  Windsor  Castle ;  and  the 
journalist  warns  John  Bull  lest  any  “improper  influence”  should 
be  exercised  through  family  avenues  over  her  Majesty’s  councils. 
The  advice  may  come  as  much  perhaps  from  Austrian  sympathies 
as  from  British  alarms,  hut  simple  readers  may  be  told  the  real 
significance  of  the  point, — namely,  that  the  active  anxieties  of  the 
Eoreign  Minister  have  of  late  been  stimulated  by  an  influence  that 
places  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  some  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  of  Saxe-Gotha.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  our 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  whose  Conservative  traditions  have  never 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  diplomatic  devotion  to  his  Whig 
chief,  is  transferred  to  Yienna :  one  readily  supposes,  with  the* 
object  of  personally  pressing  down  the  Coburg  scale,  and  mitigating 
Austria’s  too  severe  dealings. 

France  shows  her  practical  estimate  of  the  crisis  by  adding  a 
large  army  to  her  war  establishment ;  making  professions  of  neu¬ 
trality,  that  are  seriously  qualified  by  the  expressed  alarms  of  her 
gravest  statesmen  at  the  prospect  of  a  “  war  of  principles,”  amidst 
which  anarchy  may  he  expected  to  rear  its  terrible  throne. 

Converse  with  skilled  interpreters  of  foreign  events  confirms 
the  impression  conveyed  by  foreign  correspondence,  that  the  one 
party  which  alone  steadily  presses  forward  amidst  the  com¬ 
plex  revolutionary  diplomacy  of  Germany  is  that  of  the  De¬ 
mocracy.  In  central  Germany  personal  attachment  to  reign¬ 
ing  families  has  long  been  alienated  by  such  princely  examples 
as  the  Electoral  house  of  Hesse  has  furnished ;  and  Democracy 
had  already,  after  the  troubles  of  1848,  showed  such  a  front 
that  the  force  of  the  great  states  was  needed  to  purge  some  of  the 
smaller  states  from  the  contagion  of  Swiss  Republicanism.  It 
would  seem  that  the  dishonest  deviousness  of  cabinets  is  now 
doing  in  Prussia,  what  the  scandalous  eccentricities  of  princes 
have  already  done  elsewhere,  towards  depriving  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  all  feeling  of  personal  loyalty  and  all  faith  in  govern¬ 
ments.  It  has  come  to  such  a  point  with  opinion,  that  rulers 
who  never  recede  because  they  seldom  advance  are  more  re¬ 
spected,  and  even  loved,  than  rulers  who  are  ever  advancing  to  re¬ 
cede  without  shame.  Thus,  the  sturdy  old  Tory  King  of  Hanover 
is  free  to  boast  his  belief  that  he  is  the  most  popular  sove¬ 
reign  in  Germany ;  while  the  melodramatic  constitution-giving 
King  of  Prussia  is  the  most  untrusted  crowned  head  in  Europe. 
In  a  merely  monarchical  alarm  he  has  excited  and  roused  his 
peopje  by  a  cry  of  national  danger :  if  the  whole  Gorman  nation¬ 
ality  answer  to  the  cry,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  contingency  neither 
impossible  nor  very  remote,  that  the  Prussian  kingdom  may  he 
wiped  from  the  European  map. 


Our  Colonies  are  resolved  not  to  leave  Ministers  in  peace.  They 
will  not  hold  their  tongues  while  Lord  Grey  legislates  for  them, 
out  of  his  own  head,  all  for  their  benefit.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
people  have  taken  a  very  active  course,  and  have  arranged  to 
I  transfer  the  contest  to  London.  Instead  of  accepting  Lord  Grey’s 
I  constitution  with  eyes  shut  and  mouth  open,  they  have  left  the 
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“  residuary  ”  Council  to  ponder  over  that  gift,  while  they  have  as¬ 
sembled  in  public  meeting,  have  framed  a  constitution  of  their 
own,  and  have  sent  it  to  London  by  a  deputation  empowered  to  en¬ 
force  their  claims.  The  deputation  oonsists  of  two  men  most  emi¬ 
nent  among  the  leading  colonists — Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  and 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  Although  he  may  have  made  some  political  mis¬ 
takes,  Sir  Andries  is  a  man  endeared  to  the  colonists  by  enlight¬ 
ened  patriotism,  enlarged  views,  and  goodness  of  heart;  no  man 
has  been  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  vicissitudes 
and  fortunes  of  the  Cape  ;  his  name  is  indelibly  inscribed  in 
the  history  of  the  colony.  That  Mr.  Fairbairn  is  thoroughly  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Cape  and  with  the  feelings  of  its  people,  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  one  fact,  that  if  any  man  may  be  called  the  leader 
of  the  anti-convict  movement,  in  which  the  colonists  gained  so 
signal  a  triumph  over  the  Colonial  Office,  he  was  that  leader. 
These  two  men  are  coming  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  colonists 
upon  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the  English  public  and  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  Cape  colonists  have  gone  more  directly  and  more  effectively 
to  work  than  the  people  of  New  South  Wales;  for  although  it 
will  be  impossible  to  have  a  representative  more  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  subject  than  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  or  one  more  capable  of 
enforcing  his  intent,  the  Cape  deputation  comes  possessed  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  warrant  to  obtain  a  specific  end.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
Ministers  to  cajole  any  but  those  who  are  abjectly  willing  to  be 
cajoled  into  doubt  or  obscurity  as  to  the  wishes  of  these  colonists. 

In  other  respects  the  deputation  will  tend  to  useful  results.  It 
will  be  a  further  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Colonies  may 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Imperial  Government.  We 
know  that  the  feeling  against  domination  from  Downing  Street, 
instead  of  declining,  daily  increases  and  extends.  It  is  spread¬ 
ing  into  quarters  which  have  not  yet  made  themselves  promi¬ 
nent  ;  though  it  is  hardly  the  less  dangerous  because  it  is  veiled 
for  the  present  by  a  contemptuous  quiescence.  Even  in  the  pros¬ 
perous,  intelligent,  and  well-disposed  community  of  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  it  is  felt  that  the  spontaneous  lawmaking  of  Downing 
Street  is  not  very  applicable  to  the  antipodean  circumstances : 
men  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves,  what  good  they  gain  by  the 
connexion  P  Do  the}'  gain  even  dignity  by  it,  treated  as  they  are, 
de  haut  en  has  ?  Can  it  even  be  said  that  individual  colonists  at¬ 
tain  distinctions  from  the  fountain  of  all  honour  P  Even  these 
trifles  are  not  employed  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  distant 
“  dependencies  ”  towards  the  central  Government.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  “  Republican  ideas  ”  are  beginning  to 
sprout  up  in  the  genial  soil  of  South  Australia,  or  if  Dr.  Lang’s 
crotchet  of  Australian  “  independence  ”  has  made  the  overland 
journey  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide. 


(EJjf  <tart. 

The  honoured  guests  at  Windsor  Castle  have  been  very  numerous  this 
week;  and  have  included  a  very  distinguished  foreigner,  whose  entry  of 
the  Palace,  though  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  has  provoked  political  sur¬ 
mises.  His  Excellency  General  Von  Radowitz,  so  lately  the  War  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  Tuesday,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Sir  George  Grey  and  his  lady,  Mr.  Labouehere,  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sel,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  Grey,  have  been  among  the  company  in¬ 
vited  to  her  Majesty’s  circle  this  week. 


&1je  BRtrn{inlk 

The  meeting  in  Guildhall  on  Monday,  of  “  merchants,  hankers,  traders, 
and  other  citizens”  of  London,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  was  an  immensely  numerous  Protestant  demonstration ;  but  com¬ 
pared  with  well-remembered  assemblages  on  other  occasions  of  political 
excitement,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  “  most  influential  ”  quality. 
Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Duke,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Hoare,  four  Aider- 
men,  and  the  two  Sheriffs,  were  the  persons  of  public  note  or  civic  sta¬ 
tion  whose  names  head  the  list  of  notabilities  present.  The  absence  of 
great  mercantile  chiefs  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  stated 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  that  the  requisition  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
most  eminent  of  such  men  in  the  City. 

Mr.  Masterman,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
hack  up  their  representatives  in  Parliament  on  this  question — 

“  If  when  Parliament  assembled  in  the  coming  year  it  should  be)  found 
that  the  law  of  this  country  in  its  present  state  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Executive  Government  to  repel  this  aggression  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
then  new  laws  must  be  enacted  ;  and  the  constituency  of  this  great  realm 
having  now  spoken  out  with  one  voice,  would  doubtless  support  those  who 
represented  them  in  doing  all  that  might  be  needful  to  defend  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  England.  Every  one  must  feel  that,  if  the  necessity  of 
the  case  required  it,  the  Government  must  be  furnished  with  fresh  powers,  so 
that  none  of  those  foreign  priests  or  potentates  should  have  power  to  force 
their  emissaries  into  England.” 

Alderman  Thompson  seconded  the  resolution  with  a  warm  Protestant 
speech. 

Mr.  Singer,  author  of  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  “  Is  the  Church  in 
Danger  ?  ”  moved  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  words  which  asserted  the 
invasion  of  the  Queen’s  supremacy,  “  for  the  Queen  had  already  sur¬ 
rendered  her  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters.”  But  the  citizens  would 
not  hear  Mr.  Singer — branded  him  as  a  “  tese-singer,”  and  hooted  him 
down  with  jocose  hints  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  An  addition 
containing  an  allusion  to  “  unfaithful  teaching  within  the  Church  ” 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Laurie,  as  an  amendment  to  the  second  resolution ; 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  Aderman  Sidney.  The  Anti-Tractarian 
philippics  were  received  with  groat  delight  by  the  audience  ;  and  Mr. 
Pocock,  Chaplain  to  the  City  of  London,  having  deprecated  the  allu¬ 
sion  as  hostile  to  the  Church,  he  got  as  little  favour  as  Mr.  Singer, 
and  was  shouted  down.  Mr.  Ross  thereupon  expressed  his  rejoicing 
at  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  Protestant  spirit  in  the  meeting  ;  and  the 


resolution  was  carried  with  general  shouts  of  approbation.  Sir  James 
Duke,  Mr.  Hoare,  and  Mr.  Wire,  supported  resolutions ;  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Cummins,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Sir.  Ross,  Mr. 
Powles,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Wylie.  An  address  to  the  Queen  was 
adopted,  declaring  the  Romish  inroad  to  he  “  an  attempt  at  internal  inter¬ 
ference  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  national  independence  ” ;  and  earnestly 
praying  her  Majesty  to  take  such  measures 

.  .  .  .  “  as  may  effectually  uphold  the  Royal  authority,  vindicate  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  State,  and  repel  all  attempts,  direct  or  indirect,  to  invade 
that  article  of  the  British  constitution  which  declares,  ‘  That  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  juris¬ 
diction,  power,  superiority,  preeminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spi¬ 
ritual,  within  this  realm.’  ” 

The  meeting  broke  up,  after  five  hours  of  proceedings,  with  enthusiastic 
cheers  for  the  Queen  and  for  Lord  John  Russell. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Committee  of  Privileges, 
held  on  the  21st  and  22d  instant,  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressing  in  common  with  their  fellow  Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  recent  change  in  the  system  of  the  Romish 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  England.  They  also  determined  to  address  the 
Queen,  requesting  her  to  deal  effectually  with  the  evil,  and  apply  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  additional  powers  if  necessary  ;  and  recommended  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  body  to  take  any  further  measures  by  joining  in  any  wise  and  well- 
considered  local  movements. 

The  hundreds  of  Metropolitan  parishes  pour  in  a  daily  quota  of  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Queen  on  the  Papal  question.  One  of  these  addresses 
from  the  parish  of  Christchurch  Spitalfields  is  worthy  of  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  mass.  It  is  well  known  that  the  parish  numbers  among  its 
inhabitants  many  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  who  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century :  this  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the 
address  as  a  reason  why  the  parishioners  should  ho  specially  sensitive  to 
any  assumption  of  power  by  the  Pope  :  nevertheless,  anxiety  is  expressed 
that  no  measures  be  adopted  injurious  to  religious  liberty,  the  memorial¬ 
ists  believing  that  nothing  could  have  a  greater  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  than  any  measure  of  persecution  di¬ 
rected  against  it,  aided  as  it  would  he,  by  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which 
a  large  portion  of  our  population  exists.  “  We  therefore,”  the  address 
concludes,  “tender  your  Majesty  our  zealous  support  in  resisting  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  power  in  this  country  by  the  Pope  of  Romo  ;  praying  that  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  may  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  that  for  that  purpose  your 
Majesty  will  promote  by  every  practicable  measure  the  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  people.” 

The  exhibition  of  what  is  called  “Protestant  feeling,”  hut  of  what  is 
really  bad  feeling  of  no  religion  at  all,  in  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Pimlico, 
produced  from  the  incumbent  Mr.  Bennett,  on  Sunday  last,  a  remarkable 
sermon  on  the  virtue  of  charity.  A  vast  number  of  strangers  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  turbulent  manifestations  against  some  peculiar  practices  which 
Mr.  Bennett  considers  to  he  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  England  burst  forth.  The  text  chosen  was  a  passage  from  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.* 
Dwelling  on  the  attributes  of  charity  as  they  are  described  by  the  Apostle, 
Mr.  Bennett  proceeded  to  point  out  the  obligations  to  its  practical  obser¬ 
vance  by  all  members  of  the  Christian  church,  especially  at  the  present 
trying  time. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  charity  is  commonly  violated — -by  thought, 
by  word,  or  by  deed.  The  instances  in  which  charity  is  violated  by  deed 
are  not  so  numerous  at  the  present  period  of  the  Church’s  history  as  former¬ 
ly,  when  men  employed  fetters,  and  tortures,  and  even  death,  as  the  means 
of  constraining  others  to  profess  the  same  opinions  with  themselves.  But 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  for  declaring  that  persons  who  by  such 
acts  exhibited  their  hatred  of  their  fellow-men  could  not  possibly  have  been 
inspired  by  a  real  and  sincere  love  of  God.  “  He  that  loveth  not  his  bro¬ 
ther  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen”  ; 
and  if  any  one  thought 'that  he  was  doing  God  service  while  his  conduct  ma¬ 
nifested  a  hatred  of  his  brother,  he  was  labouring  under  a  delusion,  or,  in 
the  stronger  language  of  the  Apostle,  he  was  a  “  liar.”  But  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  violations  of  Christian  charity,  in  thought  and  word  at  least,  are 
not  less  frequent  at  the  present  day  than  at  a  period  when  man’s  hatred  of 
his  brother  is  exhibited  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  persecution.  And  w  hy  is  it 
that  men  do  not  at  all  times  willingly  obey  the  Divine  precept  “  to  love  one 
another”  ?  He  would  tell  them,  that  it  is  because  their  hearts  are  filled 
with  prejudice.  Charity  embraces  all  tilings  and  persons  in  the  golden  bond 
of  a  universal  benevolence ;  it  loves  the  individual  while  it  condemns  his 
fault;  it  seeks  and  finds  “good  iu  everything.”  But  prejudice  is  intent 
upon  one  object,  aDd  seeks  hut  one  end;  it  recognizes  nothing  in  life  that  is 
beautiful  or  true  except  what  harmonizes  with  its  own  narrow  views  and  de¬ 
graded  sympathies.  Prejudice,  if  conducted  amidst  the  varied  glories  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  and  pointed  out  the  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens,  would  see 
no  star  but  one  ;  if  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  its  dull 
coarse  ear  would  detect  no  sound  save  one ;  and  amongst  all  the  various  and 
beautiful  hues  of  the  rainbow  its  obtuse  and  distorted  vision  would  find  no¬ 
thing  to  attract  it  but  the  glare  of  one  solitary  colour.  They  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  eradicate  from  themselves  and  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  feeling  of 
prejudice,  which  has  caused  so  much  evil  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  has 
hindered  so  much  good  ;  they  should  remember  that,  no  matter  how  strong 
their  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  own  opinions  may  be,  still  it  is  possible  that 
the  opinions  of  others  differing  from  themselves,  who  have  given  greater 
thought  and  attention  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  differ,  may  contain  a 
larger  measure  of  truth  ;  and  if  they  find  a  contrariety  between  certain  acts 
and  views  of  their  own  and  those  of  others,  they  ought  in  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  generosity  to  believe  that  the  views  of  others  have  not  been  adopted 
without  reflection,  and  that  their  acts  may  admit  of  justification. 

The  preacher  here  said  he  would  make  a  practical  reference  to  one  of  the 
so-called  “peculiarities”  in  that  church ;  and  he  approached  the  “custom 
of  having  two  candles  burning  on  the  altar.”  [As  soon  as  the  specific  men¬ 
tion  of  candles  was  made,  the  numerous  portion  of  the  congregation  who 
were  strangers,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  given,  like  the  regular  congrega¬ 
tion,  a  profound  and  silent  attention,  became  greatly  agitated.  Numbers 
of  persons  commenced  coughing  and  using  other  disturbances,  in  a  manner 
that  completely  prevented  the  preacher  from  being  heard,  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  it  seemed  as  if  peace-officers  must  be  summoned.  The  interrupters 

*  A  loosely-worded  report  specifies  only  the  4th  verse ;  hut  probably  the  three 
following  verses  were  included  with  the  4th.  For  readiness  of  reference  we  quote 
the  four  verses. 

“4.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vauntetli  not 
itself ;  is  not  puffed  up  ; 

“5.  Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly;  seeketli  not  her  own  ;  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked;  thinketh  no  evil ; 

“  G.  Iiejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  trutli ; 

“  7.  Beareth  all  tilings,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endnreth  all  things.” 
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were,  however,  silenced  by  counter-cries  of  u  Shame,  shame !  ”  from  the 
better-disposed  members  of  the  congregation,  and  Mr.  Bennett  was  at  length 
permitted  to  resume  his  discourse.  He  is  reported  to  have  continued  in 
nearly  the  following  terms.] 

“I  feared  that  you  would  not  be  pleased  with  any  allusion  to  this  subject ; 
and  this  interruption  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  I  have  just 
made  on  the  Christian  duty  of  viewing  in  a  charitable  light  the  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  ourselves.  I  determined  not  to  employ  my  own  words  or 
arguments  in  speaking  to  you  on  this  subject  of  lights  on  the  altar  ;  but  I 
will  use  the  words  of  one  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinions  at  a 
former  period,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  now  a  favourer  of  those  views  and 
practices  which  you  regard  with  suspicion  ;  I  mean  Dr.  Hook,  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds.  Dr.  Hook  has  published  a  work  entitled  A  Dictionary  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  under  the  head  of  ‘  Lights  ’  he  speaks  thus— 

“  This  custom  of  having  lights  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  is  enjoined  by  the  laws 
and  sanctioned  by  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  two  lights  upon  the  altar 
are  intended  to  symbolize  to  the  people  that  Christ  in  his  twofold  nature  is  the  true 
light  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  the  Church  to  which  we  refer  are  as  follows.  The 
rubric  immediately  preceding  the  order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  says  thus— 

‘  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in 
this  Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.’  Now,  the  rubrics  are  part  of  the  law  of  the  Church, 
affirmed  by  Convocation  and  ratified  by  Parliament;  so  that  if  lights  were  so  used  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  no  authority  short  of  a  Convocation  of  the  Church 
and  of  a  statute  of  Parliament  can  reverse  the  authority  by  which  lights  are  used  on 
the  altar.  Now,  in  the  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI,  published  in  1547,  it  is  ordered, 
that  *  all  priests  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  shall  take  care  to  suffer  no  figures  or 
images  of  wax  to  be  set  before  any  picture  in  the  church,  but  only  two  lights  upon 
the  high  altar  before  the  sacrament;  which  is  for  the  signification  that  Christ  is  the 
true  light  of  the  world  :  these  they  shall  suffer  to  remain  still.’  The  Greek  Church 
and  the  Lutheran  Protestants  of  Germany  retain  to  the  present  day  this  appropriate 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  sanctuary.” 

“  Tliis  is  the  account  given  by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  of  this  custom.  Then  I 
appeal  to  you,  as  you  are  honest  Englishmen,  not  to  condemn  or  speak  un¬ 
charitably  of  a  faithful  priest  who  obeys  the  laws  of  his  church,  and  who  is 
hound  to  do  so  ;  but  if  you  condemn  this  custom,  if  your  opinions  arc  against 
this  law,  take  measures  to  alter  the  custom  and  amend  the  law,  but  do  not 
punish  him  who  observes  it.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rubric  as  it 
now  stands,  summon  your  Convocations,  and  appeal  to  your  Bishops  to  con¬ 
vene  Synods  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  the  law  of  the  Church  may  be 
changed  :  but  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present  state,  forgive  him  who 
thinks  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  which  he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.” 

Mr.  Bennett  passed  to  an  objection  that  might  be  urged,  that  if  we  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Church  as  they  exist  at  present,  no  matter  how  objectionable 
they  may  appear  to  us,  we  may  gradually  degenerate  into  mere  machines, 
although  St.  Jude  tells  us  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  us.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  the  right  of 
every  Christian  man  ;  but  he  claimed  it  for  himself,  and  those  of  the  clergy, 
and  amongst  them  those  of  this  church,  who  have  “  determined,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  observe  faithfully  the  laws  of  our  Church.”  “  The  Bishop 
of  London  came  to  this  church  on  St.  Barnabas  day  the  11th  of  June  last. 
He  entered  this  house  of  God,  and  examined  with  a  critical  eye  every  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  Everything  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  me  ;  nothing  was  omitted, 
lie  came  on  a  grand  festival  of  the  Church  ;  he  consecrated  this  house  of 
God ;  he  gave  us  his  blessing,  and  went  away  leaving  us  his  benediction  and 
God  speed  you.  Now  what  difference  can  there  be  between  June  the  11th 
and  November  the  24th?  What  the  Bishop  lias  been  pleased  to  give  would 
you  ask  us  to  forego  ?  what  he  has  consecrated  would  you  ask  us  to  dese¬ 
crate  ?  what  he  has  conferred  with  his  blessing,  as  ho  did  in  the  presence  of 
thousands  here  that  day,  are  we,  in  terror  of  a  mob,  to  shrink  from  accept¬ 
ing  ?  We  have  built  and  ornamented  this  holy  sanctuary  to  the  honour  of 
God.  It  has  cost  much,  in  time,  in  money,  and  in  labour ;  our  whole  heart 
has  been  set  upon  it :  and  all  this  has  been  done,  not  for  the  great,  the  rich, 
and  the  powerful,  but  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  wc  have  opened  wide  our 
doors  to  the  Christian  poor  of  the  parish.  Is  it  fair  to  come  down  upon  us 
and  disturb  our  worship,  without  considering  what  we  have  to  say  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  our  so  acting,  and  without  reflecting  why  all  this  care  and 
trouble  have  been  taken  ?  Suppose,  unfortunately,  that  God  were  to  permit 
the  people  to  burst  into  this  holy  sanctuary,  and  into  the  sacred  chancel 
itself,  scattering  the  signs  of  our  holy  faith,  and  tearing  down  all  that  we 
love  and  venerate ;  suppose  that  they  should  pass  into  that  chancel  over  our 
dead  bodies — and  otherwise  they  should  not  enter  ;  suppose,  I  say,  all  this, 
where  then  would  be  the  principle  of  love,  in  obedience  to  which  it  is  God’s 
wish  that  Christians  should  think  and  speak  and  act  ?  ” 

The  congregation  dispersed  slowly.  A  few  persons  attempted  to  hiss  the 
performance  of  a  piece  of  sacred  music  on  the  organ  while  the  people  were 
leaving  the  church ;  but  the  interruption  was  soon  put  an  end  to.  The 
crowd  outside  had  been  kept  very  orderly  by  a  body  of  the  Police. 

It  was  rumoured  throughout  London  in  the  course  of  Monday  that  the 
storm  of  Sunday  had  done  serious  damage  to  the  works  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  sums  varying-  from  1000?.  to  400?.  We 
arc  assured,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unfastened  planks 
which  were  blown  down  from  a  scaffold,  and  the  destruction  of  about  ten 
square  feet  of  glass,  (which,  from  not  having  been  properly  secured  on  Sa¬ 
turday  night,  was  in  anything  but  a  fit  state  to  meet  so  violent  a  storm,) 
the  works  have  in  no  respect  suffered. 

King's  College  Hospital,  like  the  preeminent  medical  school  to  which 
it  is  attached,  is  constantly  expanding.  The  patients  have  lately  become 
so  numerous  that  the  building,  after  all  its  enlargements,  is  again  too 
small ;  so  an  adjoining  house  has  been  added  to  its  room.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Fisk,  already  a  contributor  of  1700?.  to  the  building-fund  for  the  new 
Hospital,  has  given  100?.  towards  the  expense  of  preparing  the  additional 
house. 


Remarkable  allegations  were  made  in  a  bankruptcy  case  before  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner  Fonblanque  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Mr.  Stephen  Charles  Lake- 
man  appeared  on  his  final  examination  as  to  the  property  and  transactions 
of  his  late  bankrupt  firm.  He  stated,  that,  in  May  1847,  having  twice 
previously  been  a  bankrupt,  he  went  into  partnership  with  Monsieur  Chale, 
solicitor  of  the  l)uc  de  Nemours  and  General  de  Rumigny,  aide-de-camp  of 
the  late  King  of  the  French,  for  “  political  purposes.”  Among  other  objects 
contemplated  by  the  establishment  of  his  firm,  was  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
from  “  the  Messrs.  Baring  and  other  houses,”  to  the  Count  de  Neuillv,  of 
twenty -two  millions  of  francs  ;  which  were  to  be  employed  in  buying  up  the 
debts  of  the  lute  King  at  their  current  discount  of  forty  per  cent,  and  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  Paris  journal  in  favour  of  the  exiled  house.  “  It  was  hoped  also 
to  engage  the  affections  of  the  manufacturers  of  France  towards  the  house 
of  Orleans,  by  making  pecuniary  advances  to  them  upon  consignments  of 
goods.”  Large  consignments  of  potatoes  had  been  thus  received,  and  the 
advances  made  on  them  had  yielded  profits. 

Mr.  Linklufer  declared  that  there  was  not  the  least  pretence  for  the  claim 
of  4000/.  made  for  commission  on  the  pretended  loan  from  Messrs.  Baring. 

The  Bankrupt — “I  honestly  believe  that  the  claim  is  a  valid  one ;  and 
that  such  evidence  will  be  given  by  members  of  some  of  the  first  houses  iu 


London,  who  were  treated  with  in  the  negotiation  of  the  loan,  as  will  esta¬ 
blish  it.  If  the  family  of  Count  de  Neuilly  have  any  moral  feeling,  they 
will  pay  the  money.” 

Other  claims  on  the  French  Government,  being  contested,  Mr.  Graham,  the 
Official  Assignee,  was  appealed  to.  He  informed  the  Commissioner,  that 
some  of  the  claims  on  the  French  Government  appeared  to  him  to  be  prim-i 
facie  just  and  valid,  ne  had  a  letter  from  the  French  Government,  in  which 
they  admitted  that  the  goods  had  been  supplied  by  the  bankrupt,  but  dis¬ 
puted  their  liability. 

The  Commissioner  thought  that  no  benefit  could  arise  from  adjourning  the 
examination.  A  great  deal  had  already  been  stated  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case  as  it  concerned  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  bankrupt 
was  allowed  to  pass. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lakeman  in  reference  to  the  loan  from 
Messrs.  Baring  have  been  declared  “entirely  false,”  by  the  English  solicitor 
of  the  late  Count  do  Neuilly,  Mr.  John  Parkinson ;  who  has  written  to  the 
'Times,  stating — 

“  Ilis  Majesty  informed  me  in  J une  last,  when  a  claim  was  made  upon  him  for  the 
commission  referred  to,  that  until  then  he  was  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of 
Lakeman,  and  that  lie  had  never  authorized  his  aide-de-camp,  General  Rumigny, 
either  verbally  or  otherwise,  in  any  way  to  enter  upon  the  transaction  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Lakeman:  and  his  Majesty  instructed  me  to  defend  any  action  that  mightjie 
commenced  against  him  for  the  commission  claimed ;  but  none  has  been  brought.” 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Thursday,  George  Bouse,  the  man  who 
plundered  the  Dublin  Castle  public-house  near  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  made 
so  desperate  an  attack  upon  the  Policeman,  pleaded  “Guilty”  to  the  charge 
of  burglary.  The  trial  for  cutting  and  wounding  the  officer  who  apprehended 
him  was  not  proceeded  with.  The  young  ruffian  was  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life. 

John  Edward  Cunning-ton,  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post-office,  was  succes¬ 
sively  tried  for  stealing  two  letters  containing  money.  Ho  was  acquitted  on 
the  first  charge,  his  innocence  having  been  possible ;  but  in  the  other  the 
evidence  was  conclusive,  and  he  was  found  guilty. 


At  Bow  Street  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  the  seven  persons  charged  with 
the  robbery  of  jeweller)-  in  the  Strand  were  again  examined.  More  evidence 
was  given  showing  the  connexion  of  the  boy  Clinton  with  Gardiner  and 
Shaw.  Additional  statements  made  by  Clinton  were  read.  A  man  called 
“Charley  ”  figures  largely  in  them  as  concocting  the  robbery.  Charley  per¬ 
suaded  Clinton  to  make  an  impression  of  the  key  of  the  iron  chest,  showing 
him  how  to  do  it  with  a  piece  of  soap  ;  the  impression  was  taken  and  the 
key  made.  On  some  occasions  Clint  xn  saw  a  man,  whom  lie  believed  to  be 
the  prisoner  Buneher.  Charley  and  Gardiner  were  the  men  the  lad  admitted 
to  the  shop;  they  said  they  had  another  man  outside  ;  Clinton  thought  ho 
saw  Shaw  iu  the  street.  Mr.  Humphreys  stated  to  the  Magistrate,  that  he 
hoped  in  a  week  to  produce  “Charley”  or  some  additional  evidence;  and 
Mr.  Henry  granted  a  further  remand  :  bail  would  be  permitted  to  Buneher 
and  his  wife,  and  to  the  woman  Cheruncau. 

On  the  following  day,  the  case  was  again  gone  into  at  great  length.  A 
number  of  workmen  were  called  as  witnesses  for  flic  defendant:  they  stated 
that  St.  Clair’s  words  were,  “  You  may  repent  it,”  and  that  he  did  not 
threaten  with  his  hand.  The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Bingham,  took  time  to  consi¬ 
der  his  decision,  and  remanded  the  man  till  Thursday.  On  that  day  he  again 
postponed  judgment,  as  a  technical  point  was  raised  for  the  prisoner. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  William  St.  Clair,  a 
glazier,  was  charged  with  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  one  of 
the  contractors  for  the  Great  Exhibition  building.  The  letter  threatened  to 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  Mommy  Chronicle,  and  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  about  low  wages  of  the  glaziers  and  the  insecurity  of  the  building 
likely  to  arise  from  bad  pay.  On  Monday  afternoon,  St.  Clair  met  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  building,  and  demanded  an  audience ;  being  refused,  he  clenched  his 
list,  and  said  he  would  make  Mr.  Fox  repent  it.  It  seems  that  a  protest 
about  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  glaziers  was  sent  into  the  foreman  last  week ; 
St.  Clair  and  some  fifty  others  signed  it.  The  prisoner  was  remanded,  but 
admitted  to  bail. 

Georgiana  Homan,  a  young  woman  who  has  gone  by  other  nann  s,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  managed  to  support  herself,  her  mother,  and  a  sister,  in 
dashing  style,  by  impositions  on  the  charitable,  is  in  custody,  and  has  been 
examined  twice  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Office,  on  charges  of  fraud.  In  some 
cases  she  had  received  money  for  the  Governesses  Benevolent  Institution, 
pretending  that  she  was  authorized  to  collect  it ;  this  money  she  appro¬ 
priated.  In  1846  she  had  been  relieved  with  3?.  from  the  funds  of  the  cha¬ 
rity.  Other  charges  have  been  made  out,  and  more  ax-e  threatened. 


(Ejj p  fjrntttnni 

Most  of  the  principal  towns  in  England  have  now  joined  their  voices  to 
the  Protestant  chorus  with  which  the  country  resounds  ;  and  the  counties 
are  now  swelling  the  roar  with  their  deep  tones.  To  the  theological 
meeting  at  York  of  last  week  are  now  added  the  pronouncement  of 
Leicestei-shire  ;  at  which  Mr.  Packe,  M.P.,  indicated  a  fuiTher  sign  of 
complicity  between  our  Ministry  and  the  Pope,  in  the  number  of  the  new 
Bishops — thirteen ,  the  vei-y  number  Eax-1  Grey  once  said  he  should  like  to 
see  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  place  of  half  the  present  Episcopal 
bench  !  At  the  Bex-kshire  meeting,  Mr.  Blackstone  sensibly  prescribed 
the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  as  the  host  remedy  for  the  recent  aggres¬ 
sion  ;  and  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  declared  that  however  difficult  he 
might  find  it  to  reconcile  Loi-d  John  Russell’s  letter  with  previous  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  no  doubt  inconsiderate  expressions,  it  is  now  our  duty  to 
keep  him  up  to  the  Protestant  mark.  At  the  Gloueestei-shire  meeting,  a 
counter-address  was  moved  by  a  Dissenting  Chartist,  who  denied  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Queen  :  it  was  withdrawn. 

A  meeting  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent  was  marked  by  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Herries,  M.P. ;  designated  by  the  Standard  as  “  leader”  of  the  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons — • 

There  had  been  two  manifestoes  published,  the  one  by  the  noble  Premier 
of  this  countiy,  and  the  other  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pope  in  England, 
of  the  Pope.  The  noble  Loi-d  attributed  those  acts  chiefly  to  the  acts  of  par¬ 
ties  in  the  Church  of  England,  encouraging  by  their  adoption  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Cliui-ch  of  Rome  the  belief  that  the  English  people  were 
favourable  to  that  Church ;  which  Mr.  Herries  hoped  never  would  be  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal  assumed  that  the  Church  of  Borne  was 
justified  in  the  course  she  had  pursued  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  given 
by  various  enactments  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  advancement  of 
Catholics  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Probably  both  views  might 
be  right  in  some  degree  ;  and  one  thing  was  made  certain— that  as 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Catholics  in  spiritual  matters,  and  as 
civil  l-ights  were  given  to  them,  they,  like  insidious  foes,  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  the  aggression  of  the  Church  of  ltome  was  “  insolent 
and  insidious  ”  :  and  if  it  was  not  insidious  and  insolent,  how  was  it  that 
Dr.  Wiseman  never  thought  of  mentioning  the  subject  to  Lord  John  Russel] 
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or  Sir  George  Grey,  who  were  so  friendly  to  him,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
consulted  respecting  it  ?  No ;  though  he  was  three  years  in  communication 
with  the  Pope  on  the  subject,  he  never  once  mentioned  the  subject  to  any  of 
her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it  until  the  whole  of 
her  people  were  made  acquainted  with  it  at  the  same  time  through  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  press.  Mr.  Herries  “  took  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  Min¬ 
isters  were  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  would  act  up  to  the  spirit  and  deter¬ 
mination  expressed  by  the  Premier,  in  his  letter.” 

The  municipal  demonstrations  of  the  week  have  not  been  in  every  in¬ 
stance  unanimous.  At  Stroud,  as  in  Gloucester,  at  Dcvonport,  and  at 
Carlisle,  and  in  some  other  Northern  towns,  Dissenters  of  different  sects 
have  protested  against  the  Queen’s  supremacy,  or  have  objected  to 
charging  such  a  protest  against  Catholics  as  a  disloyalty:  but' nowhere 
has  an  amendment  in  this  sense  met  with  a  numerically  powerful  sup¬ 
port  ;  and  the  memorials  from  the  provinces  will  therefore  be  of  an  uniform 
tone  in  that  particular. 

In  one  instance  a  serious  disturbance  and  conflict  has  arisen  out  of 
the  religious  excitement  among  the  lower  orders  of  Papists  which  the 
Protestant  agitation  has  raised.  A  meeting  to  address  the  Queen  was 
summoned  for  Wednesday  by  the  Magistrates  of  Birkenhead,  where  the 
great  constructive  works  give  employment  to  large  masses  of  poor  Irish : 
the  notice  summoned  only  ratepayers  ;  but  the  Irish  population,  feeling 
that  the  ratepayers  did  not  represent  the  fair  opinion  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  assembled  in  a  groat  multitude,  and  preoccupied  the  place  of 
meeting.  Some  constables  were  employed  to  drive  them  back,  but  were 
overmatched  in  force;  and  then  in  making  more  strenuous  efforts  they 
.encountered  a  resistance  that  turned  into  a  serious  and  bloody  affray. 
The  conflict  raged  only  the  higher  when  an  additional  but  still  insufficient 
body  of  Police  joined  in  it ;  and  was  only  stayed  at  last  by  the  magical 
influence  of  the  Romish  priest.  A  body  of  soldiery  marched  to  the  spot 
'to  occupy  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  a  part  of  the  next 
•day.  One  of  the  Policemen  first  engaged  lies  in  some  danger  from  a 
wound  in  the  head  by  a  spade  ;  and  several  others  were  very  seriously 
maimed.  The  influential  priest,  an  attorney,  and  some  dozen  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  have  published  an  address  excul¬ 
pating  the  Irish  labourers ;  and  throwing  the  blame  on  an  illegal  mode  of 
summoning  the  meeting,  and  the  aggressive  violence  of  the  Police.  On 
the  other  hand,  prosecutions  against  the  priest  and  the  lawyer,  as  accom¬ 
plices  in  the  prearrangement  of  the  disturbance,  are  whispered  of. 

The  Oxford  Convocation  has  unanimously  resolved  to  affix  the  Univer- 
1  sity  seal  to  an  address  to  the  Queen  on  “  the  recent  Papal  aggression.” 
According  to  usage,  the  petition  will  not  be  published  till  after  its  pre¬ 
sentation. 


The  Peace  Congress  made  a  most  successful  demonstration  on  Thursday 
in  the  town  of  Birmingham.  The  great  Music-hall,  which  is  said  to  hold 
8000  persons,  was  full ;  and  though  at  least  one-third  were  women,  the 
vast  mass  of  the  male  majority  were  cannon-founders,  gun-borers,  sword- 
forgers,  and  other  artisans  connected  with  that  manufacture  of  arms  for 
which  Birmingham  is  celebrated  over  the  world.  Mr.  Lucy,  the  Mayor, 
presided.  There  was  no  variety  or  freshness  in  the  handling  of  the  Peace 
topic.  Mr.  Sturgo  staidly  narrated  the  negotiations  of  the  Peace  dele¬ 
gates  between  the  belligerent  powers  in  the  Danish  Duchies.  Mr.  An- 
gell  J antes  employed  his  imaginative  eloquence  in  picturing  to  the  de¬ 
lighted  makers  of  weapons,  the  Czar,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  rulers  of  his  rebel 
Duchies,  grouped  as  a  happy  family  in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Hyde  Park 
— of  course  invited,  and  introduced,  by  the  successful  League.  Professor 
Worms,  of  Frankfort,  announced  in  admirable  English  his  near  completion 
of  a  work  on  Arbitration  among  Nations;  propounding  a  plan  which  Mr. 
Cobden  vouched  to  be  no  chimera,  but  a  plan  known  in  all  ages,  already 
used  more  than  fifty  times,  and  claiming  the  sanction  of  some  of  the 
■greatest  men  that  ever  lived  on  earth.  Mr.  Bright  was  positive  that  a 
man  must  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  who  does  not  see  how  public 
opinion  on  this  question  is  gaining  more  and  more  authority  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country.  The  Crystal  Palace  would  indeed  inaugurate 
■the  universal  republic  of  the  world. 

The  National  Freehold  Land  Conference  has  held  a  two-days  sitting  at 
Birmingham,  to  hear  the  statements  of  members  of  the  local  Freehold 
Land  Societies,  and  speeches  from  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  others, 
•on  the  movement  in  extension  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise  qualification. 
31  r.  Scholefield,  M.P.,  presided;  Mr.  Locke  King,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bass,  M.P., 
Mr.  J oseph  Sturgo,  and  Mr.  Pease  of  Darlington,  were  among  the  ieading 
men  present. 

A  report  was  read,  on  Monday,  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  the  originator 
of  the  Land  Societies,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference.  It 
st&fei  that  there  arc  about  eighty  local  societies,  containing  30,000 
members.  The  amount  of  paid-up  contributions  exceeds  70,000/. ; 
and  the  average  price  of  the  allotments  has  been  something  between 
23/.  and  25/.  On  a  general  statementof  opinions,  Mr.  Whittingham,  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  National  Society  in  London,  said  he  thought  that  the  commer¬ 
cial  principle  had  not  been  sufficiently  kept  in  view  in  the  rules  of  some 
o"  the  local  societies.  In  the  National  Society  they  had  found  it  necessary 
to  give  up  the  primary  political  object,  and  had  made  their  society  as 
much  as  possible  a  savings-bank.  Mr.  Alderman  Cutler,  of  Birmingham, 
on  the  contrary,  doubted  whether  the  original  object  of  benefiting  the 
working  classes  has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  whether  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  has  not  kept  the  interests  of  large  capitalists  too  much  in  view..  Mr. 
'Cobden  thought  it  better  at  once  to  divest  the  public  of  any  such  idea  : 
'there  were  peculiar  reasons  why  the  enlistment  of  capitalists  into  the 
movement  would  be  advantageous  to  the  working  man.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Janies  Taylor  has  not  received  “  the  smallest  pecuniary  remu¬ 
neration”  for  his  great  labours  of  body  and  mind  :  he  intimated  that  he 
.could  no  longer  discharge  his  duties  on  the  past  footing  ;  he  stated  that 
J{  the  entire  work  devolved  on  three  or  four  persons,  and  suggested  that 
rthe  Council  might  be  transferred  to  London.  Mr.  Bright  advocated  keep¬ 
ing  the  Council  in  Birmingham;  the  Corn  League  would  never  haverooted 
itself  so  deeply  anywhere  else  as  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Pease  said,  he  was 
,eut  to  the  heart  to  think  that  there  should  be  a  deficiency  in  means.  Mr. 
Cobden  stated  that  1000/.  would  be  enough  to  cover  all  expenses.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Union  to  consider  the  propriety  of  appoint¬ 
ing  an  under-secretary.  It  seems  also  that  Mr.  Cassell,  the  publisher  of 
the  Freeholder,  the  Council’s  monthly  periodical,  has  lost  considerably  by 
its  publication.  Several  gentlemen  “concurred  in  the  necessity  for 
strengthening  the  efficiency  of  the  Council  by  aiding  its  funds.” 


On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Lattimore  the  tenant-farmer,  Mr.  Locke 
King,  and  Mr.  Bright,  made  speeches  on  the  great  social  and  moral  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Lattimore  broached  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
stant  progress  going  on  of  annexation  in  land ;  and  all  the  speakers  after 
him  enlarged  on  the  evils  of  the  land  monopoly.  Mr.  Cobden,  while  al¬ 
lowing  unrestricted  accumulation,  claimed  equally  the  greatest  freedom 
of  distribution.  Mr.  Bright  threw  sarcasm  on  the  Premier’s  three 
speeches  and  about  twelve  perorations  per  session,  in  laudation  of  our 
perfect  constitution ;  and  declared  that  Lord  John  is  getting  worse  and 
worse,  and  shows  a  great  anxiety  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  political 
party  to  which  he  has  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  been  opposed. 


Highway  robberies  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  burglaries  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  provincial  crime. 

Mr.  Palmer,  a  farmer  of  Hall  Flatt,  near  Carlisle,  was  returning  home  at 
night  in  his  cart ;  two  men  begged  a  ride ;  he  allowed  them  to  climb 
into  the  cart;  a  third  person  jumped  from  concealment,  and  held  the  farm¬ 
er's  horse,  while  the  two  whom  he  had  taken  up  attacked  him,  beat  him, 
robbed  him  of  his  watch,  money,  and  a  quantity  of  meat,  which  was  in  his 
cart.  Thev  left  him  senseless,  and  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  they  have 
been  apprehended  and  committed  for  trial. 

Mr.  Freeman,  a  farmer  of  Newbald  in  Yorkshire,  in  driving  home  at  night, 
had  to  alight  to  open  a  gate ;  at  the  gate  he  was  knocked  down  and  robbed 
of  his  watch.  The  Police  arrested  two  men — Jepson  and  Maltby — at  Market 
Weight  on  :  at  the  lodgings  of  the  former  were  found  a  pair  of  double-bar¬ 
relled  pistols,  loaded  with  ball,  and  capped.  Maltby  made  a  confession,  and 
pointed  out  a  culvert  where  Mr.  Freeman’s  watch  was  found.  When  ar¬ 
rested,  the  robbers  were  preparing  to  leave  the  town  to  waylay  other  farmers. 
Both  have  been  committed. 

The  battles  of  keepers  with  poachers  have  been  unusually  desperate. 

In  Whitwell  Wood,  near  Bolsover,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  keepers  came  at 
night  upon  a  gang  of  thirteen  men,  with  blackened  faces,  and  a  chalk  mark 
round  each  arm,  that  they  might  recognize  each  other.  The  poachers  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender,  and  a  struggle  ensued ;  during  which  one  of  the  depre¬ 
dators  was  shot  dead  by  a  keeper,  and  the  head  of  a  keeper  was  cut  open  by 
a  cavalry-sword.  Some  of  the  poachers  were  apprehended  on  the  spot,  and 
the  others  subsequently. 

At  Cubbington,  near  Leamington,  Lord  Guernsey’s  keepers  encountered  a 
band  of  poachers.  The  butts  of  guns,  clubs,  and  stones,  were  freely  used ; 
and  three  of  the  keepers  suffered  severely,  one  dangerously.  A  poacher  was 
soon  after  arrested,  and  the  Police  were  on  the  track  of  others. 

A  boiler  has  exploded  at  the  cotton-mill  of  Messrs.  Waud  and  Co.,  at 
Bradford,  scattering  destruction  in  every  direction.  A  man  and  a  woman 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  ten  other  persons  were  hurt,  five  dangerously. 
It  is  surprising  that  so  few  suffered,  as  there  were  four  hundred  people  on 
the  premises. 

IRELAND. 

The  new  Dublin  Corporation  called  into  existence  on  Monday  is  of  a 
constitution  extremely  different  from  that  which  expired  last  week.  In 
the  late  corporation  there  were  forty-six  Roman  Catholics,  all  Repealers ; 
fourteen  Protestants,  all  Conservatives  ;  and  no  Whigs.  The  new  body, 
consisting  of  sixty  members  including  Aldermen,  is  divided  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  nearly  equally — thirty-two  to  twenty- 
eight.  Political  parties  are  also  more  variously  represented :  the  Con¬ 
servatives  are  now  most  numerous,  and  there  are  as  many  3Vhigs  as 
there  used  to  be  Protestants — twenty-four  Conservatives,  twenty-two 
Repealers,  fourteen  Whigs. 

A  report  has  been  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  in  Dublin  during  the  last 
few  days,  which  has  at  length  assumed  a  consistence  and  shape  that  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  its  being  passed  by  unnoticed  It  is  said  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  World,  published  in  this 
city,  performed  certain  services  for  Lord  Clarendon,,  for  which  bis  Excel¬ 
lency  did  not  show  himself  so  grateful  as  was  expected,  although  a  large 
sum  of  money — we  have  heard  1400/. — was  paid  on  foot  of  the  account. 
An  action  “for  work  and  labour  done  ”  was  accordingly  had  recourse  to,, 
and  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  the'noble  Lord’s  autograph  letters 
would  bo  put  in  evidence.  The  result  "(we  still  speak  according  to 
public,  very  public  rumour)  has  been  a  compromise,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  action  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

The  Liverpool,  Glasgow, ?  and  Sligo  Steam-boat  Company  are  having 
soundings  made  of  the  river  Mayo,  at  Ballina,  with  the  view  of  placing 
a  boat  to  trade  between  that  town  and  LiverpooL 

It  is  said  that  on  a  scientific  examination  of  the- lead- mine  discovered 
lately  near  the  town  of  Galway,  it  has  been  found  not  only  to  be  of  a  very 
valuable  and  rich  quality,  but  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  was  at 
first  imagined. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Commission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Lave  adopted  indignant  re¬ 
solutions,  moved  by  31r.  Hill,  upon  the  Romish  invasion.  Parenthetical 
assaults  on  the  Free  Church  were  made  by  Dr.  Bryce ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  to-  censure  the  Romanistic  tendencies  in  the 
English  Church,  which  was  overruled  on  representations  by  Dr.  Simpr- 
son  and  others  of  the  “  inexpediency”  of  such  an  interposition.. 

The  Commission  of  the  Free  Church  have  done  likewise.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  were  moved  by  Dr.  Candlish  with  characteristic  enforcements.  He 
referred  with  contempt  to  the  wishywashy  opposition  of  Tractarians,  as 
meant  to  beguile  the  public ;  but  confessed  that  he  has  great  apprehensions 
of  a  lai'go  outbreak  of  Popery  in  a  circle  of  individuals  of  the  highost  and 
most  cultivated  minds  in  Scotland. 


/nrrigit  ul  Tnlnninl. 

Germany. — Only  the  purport  of  one  portion  of  the  King’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  had  arrived  in  London  by  telegraph 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  That  portion,  relating  to  the  German  crisis,  is 
important  enough  to  claim  entire  extract ;  and  there  are  other  points  in 
the  speech,  and  some  features  in  the  ceremony,  of  specific  interest. 

The  session  was  opened  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace.  The  public 
were  admitted  by  ticket  to  a  portion  of  the  space  that  was  once  occupied 
by  the  orchestra,  and  only  so  many  tickets  were  issued  as  would  allow 
an  attendance  not  unpleasantly  crowded.  The  senators  had  attended  di- 

Ivine  service  in  the  Lutheran  Cathedral  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Hedwig,  and  began  to  arrive  in  the  Palace  at  eleven  o’clock.  Chairs 
were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hall  opposite  the  throne,  but  yery  few  of 
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the  Deputies  seated  themselves  before  the  King’s  arrival.  The  Corps 
Diplomatique  attended  in  large  numerical  force,  and  in  grand  costume. 
The  King  arrived  shortly  before  noon,  followed  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Royal  House  and  the  Ministers  of  State:  he  wore  a  Colonel’s  uniform, 
and  carried  a  helmet  and  plume  in  his  hand,  till  he  arrived  at  the  throne, 
when  he  covered  himself.  The  Assembly  received  the  King  in  profound 
silence. 

The  speech  commenced  with  allusions  to  the  progressive  execution  of  the 
organic  laws  which  were  passed  in  the  last  session ;  to  the  vigorous  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  great  railway  constructions  of  which  the  Chambers  had 
enabled  the  completion ;  to  the  progressive  movement  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  improvement  of  the  postal  system. 

It  then  passed  to  a  personal  incident,  which  was  made  the  warrant  of 
its  first  legislative  proposal.  “We  had  already  begun  to  enjoy  the  return¬ 
ing  state  of  security,  when  an  attempted  assassination  against  myself  opened 
for  us  a  glance  into  that  moral  abyss  on  which  we  are  still  standing.  I  do 
not  speak  of  my  life — that  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  danger 
from  which  I  was  miraculously  saved  procured  me  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  innumerable  proofs  of  fidelity  and  attachment  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  I  speak  of  that  profound  confusion  of  all  ideas  in  which  alone 
an  attempt  at  regicide  could  arise — of  that  contempt  of  Divine  and  human 
laws  which  was  to  be  observed  in  this  lamentable  event.  The  Revolutionary 
press  bears  no  small  part  of  the  guilt ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Chamber  to  discuss  the  Provisional  Press  Law  of  the  30th  of 
June  last,  and  which  has  been  found  ineffective,  my  Government  considered 
it  its  duty  to  publish  a  further  preliminary  decree  relative  to  the  press,  on 
the  authority  of  the  63d  article  of  the  Constitution.  This  decree,  however, 
was  only  intended  to  be  a  temporary  means  of  remedying  evident  evils.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  with  this  decree  the  draught  of  a  comprehensive 
and  permanent  law  for  the  organization  of  the  press  will  be  laid  before  you. 
In  discussing  it,  you  will  endeavour,  in  accord  with  my  Government,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  claims  of  a  reasonable  freedom  with  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  state  and  of  society.” 

The  preparations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  continued  the  speech,  “  are  in 
uninterrupted  progress.”  Draughts  of  the  education  law,  and  of  a  law  re¬ 
gulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  will  be  laid  before  the  Chambers.  The 
draught  of  a  penal  code,  long  since  prepared,  “  awaits  discussion.”  An 
election  law  for  the  principalities  of  Ilohenzollern  recently  annexed  to  the 
monarchy  is  recommended  to  “immediate  consideration”:  “for  you  will 
wish,  as  well  as  myself,  to  see  the  representatives  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
as  soon  as  possible  among  you.” 

The  financial  statement  for  1851  will  show,  that  though  the  receipts  have 
increased,  and  the  expenses  been  economized,  it  has  not  been  possible  with 
the  ordinary  revenue  to  cover  the  increased  outlay  of  the  State  occasioned  by 
the  convulsions  of  1848.  “A  more  than  ordinary  pressure  on  the  taxation 
of  the  country  is  therefore  unavoidable.  The  measures  of  the  Government 
I  therefore  recommend  to  your  most  careful  consideration.” 

A  full  account  of  the  use  made  of  the  credit  of  18,000,000  thalers,  voted 
for  military  purposes,  will  be  laid  before  the  Chambers.  The  dangers  which 
induced  them  to  grant  that  credit  have  not  yet  been  removed. 

“  My  pacific  relations  to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  not  indeed  been 
interrupted ;  but,  unhappily,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  into  effect  my 
intention  to  create  for  the  German  States  a  constitution  equal  to  their  ne¬ 
cessities.  I  cling  to  the  idea  which  was  the  foundation  of  my  efforts,  in  firm 
hope  in  the  future ;  but  I  will  only  again  attempt  its  realization  on  new 

g-ounds  when  a  decision  has  been  come  to  on  the  future  organization  of  the 
erman  Bund.  I  hope  that  the  negotiations  on  this  subject  will  soon  lead 
to  a  successful  result. 

“  The  peace  with  Denmark  is  concluded  and  ratified ;  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  as  yet  to  carry  it  in  all  points  into  effect. 

“  In  a  neighbouring  German  state  disputes  of  the  most  irreconcileable 
character  have  taken  place.  An  attempt  to  interfere,  made  from  one  side 
only,  threatened  to  violate  the  rights  of  Prussia,  and  has  led  to  misunder¬ 
standings  in  which  we  are  directly  involved.  Our  representations,  founded 
on  the  conditions  of  our  geographical  and  military  position,  did  not  meet 
with  proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  state  and  his  allies. 
Besides  this,  concentrations  of  troops  were  made  close  on  our  frontiers,  in 
places  distant  from  the  scene  of  those  embarrassments,  by  which  the  security 
of  the  monarchy  was  menaced.  Then  I  could  no  louger  defer  what  had  been 
long  postponed.  I  have  called  out  the  whole  warlike  power  of  the  land  ;  and 
I  see  with  pride  and  joy  that  all  my  people  capable  of  bearing  aims  have 
risen  like  one  man  and  joined  themselves  to  my  brave  and  faithful  army. 
In  a  short  time  we  shall  stand  more  strongly  armed  than  at  any  period  of 
old  or  modern  time.  We  do  not  seek  war ;  we  wish  to  lessen  no  one’s  rights, 
or  force  our  proposals  on  any  one ;  but  we  require  an  organization  of  collec¬ 
tive  Germany,  consistent  with  our  present  position  in  Germany  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  commensurate  with  the  sum  of  the  rights  that  God  has  placed  in 
our  hands.  We  have  a  good  right;  that  we  will  defend  ;  and  we  will  remain 
in  powerful  preparation,  under  our  weapons,  till  we  are  certain  it  has  obtained 
recognition.  This  we  owe  to  Prussia  and  to  Germany.  I  hope  that  our 
rising  will  be  sufficient  to  assert  our  right :  if  this  is  attained,  it  is  without 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  for  my  people  are  reasonable  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  are  strong. 

“  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  by  which  this 
end  is  to  be  secured.  I  lament  the  sacrifices  which  on  this  account  must 
he  imposed  on  the  nation ;  but  I  know,  gentlemen,  that  your  zeal  will  not  be 
behind  that  of  the  whole  people.  You  will  furnish  a  proof  that  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  which  l  inviolably  adhere,  does  not  impede  Prussia  in  an  energetic 
course  of  action,  but  assists  it.  And  as  in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment  all 
parties  among  the  people  have  disappeared — as  the  people  and  the  army  feel 
with  me  and  with  each  other — so  will  you  also,  the  representatives  of  this 
glorious  nation,  stand  firmly  by  me,  and  with  one  mind,  in  the  dangers  of 
the  present  time.  Well,  then,  let  our  motto  be,  ‘Unity  in  fidelity  ;  trust  in 
God  in  one  spirit — the  old  spirit  of  Prussia.’  Therewith  has  God  helped  us 
often  and  far,  and  will  help  us  still  farther.  That  is  my  reliance  !  ” 

At  the  beginning  the  King  read  with  difficulty,  from  his  shortness  of 
sight ;  and  his  tone  was  hesitating  and  cold ;  but  as  he  went  on  his  man¬ 
ner  became  animated,  his  voice  loud,  his  utterance  energetic ;  and  the 
Chambers  answered  to  his  rising  spirit  with  cheers :  at  the  words  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  summons  to  the  army  and  the  rights  of  Prussia,  the  King 
struck  his  skirt  with  his  closed  hand  and  used  a  most  pointed  emphasis ; 
and  the  Chambers  broke  into  several  rounds  of  applause  :  as  he  finished, 
he  drew  himself  up  with  the  defiant  air  of  one  waving  his  sword  over  his 
head  for  a  battle-charge.  The  stiffness  of  etiquette  was  thrown  off  by 
the  whole  assemblage ;  the  shouts  were  again  and  again  renewed ;  three 
cheers  were  demanded  for  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  whose  uncompromising 
nationalism  is  deemed  a  more  effective  bulwark  against  foreign  aggres¬ 
sions  than  the  sentimental  patriotism  of  the  Monarch  :  in  a  word,  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  session  closed  amidst  an  excitement  that  was 
deemed  favourable  to  the  war  party  and  ill-boding  to  the  Ministry  of 
Peace. 


Little  additional  trustworthy  news  has  been  received  from  Berlin 
or  Vienna  this  week.  The  latest  accounts  from  Berlin,  dated  the  26th7 
state  that  the  despatches  between  the  Cabinets  had  again  assumed  a 
serious  and  peremptory  tone ;  and  they  concur  with  accounts  from  Paris, 
which  declare  that  Austria  has  sent  in  an  ultimatum  requiring  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  total  evacuation  of  Hesse  by  the  Prussians ;  that  Russia  has 
supported-  this  demand  ;  and  that  the  Ambassador  of  Austria,  Baron  Von 
Prokeseh  Oesten,  was  already  ostentatiously  making  preparations  for  de¬ 
parture  if  his  demands  should  not  be  conceded  on  the  morning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  The  Chambers  had  elected  Presidents  from  the  Ministerial 
and  peace  party,  by  considerable  majorities.  The  despatches  from  Vienna 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  Chambers  in  secret  sitting. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  has  published  the  following  characteristic  letter 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  General  lladowitz  :  it  has  provoked  an  im¬ 
mensity  of  Geiman  comment,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  publicity,  at 
the  expense  of  the  King’s  slender  character  for  prudence,  with  the  vain 
General’s  own  consent. 

“  Sans-Souci,  Nov.  5,  six  o’clock  evening. 

“  You  have  only  just  left  me,  my  true  and  dearest  friend ;  but  I  seize  my 
pen  to  send  after  you  a  word  of  grief,  of  confidence,  and  of  hope.  I  have 
signed  your  dismissal  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  God  knows  it, 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  but  as  a  faithful  friend  I  have  been  forced  to  do  still 
more  :  I  praised  you  before  my  assembled  Council  for  the  wish  you  expressed 
to  retire  from  office.  This  tells  the  whole  tale,  and  describes  my  position 
more  clearly  than  whole  volumes  could.  I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart 
for  your  conduct  as  a  Minister :  it  was  a  masterly  and  genial  interpretation 
of  my  thoughts  and  my  will ;  and  both  my  thoughts  and  my  will  were 
strengthened  and  elevated  by  your  thoughts  and  your  will,  for  we  thought 
and  willed  alike.  In  spite  of  all  our  tribulations  it  was  a  fine  time,  a  fine 
moment  of  my  life ;  and  I  shall  be  thankful  for  it  to  the  Lord  (in  whom  we 
both  believe  and  in  whom  we  both  hope)  so  long  as  I  breathe.  May  our  Lord 
God  guide  you,  and  in  His  grace  soon  again  bring  our  paths  together.  May 
His  peace  guard  you,  encircle  you,  and  inspirit  you  till  we  meet  again.  So 
much  on  parting  from  your  true  friend,  Frederic  William. 

“  To  my  Minister  of  State,  General  Von  Radowitz.” 

At  Vienna,  public  opinion  had  not  been  agitated  by  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  so  much  as  was  expected.  In  place  of  that  expected 
excitement,  however,  another  had  been  caused  by  an  alteration  in  the 
military  oath,  which  had  been  newly  framed  so  as  to  omit  reference  to  the 
Constitution  of  March  :  and  there  were  rumours  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
had  demanded  an  abrogation  of  some  popular  portions  of  the  Charter. 

From  Ilesse-Cassel  there  are  telegraphic  reports  of  letters  dated  the 
26th,  which  state  that  the  Prince  of  Taxis  had  informed  the  Prussian 
commander  that  the  Austrian  army  must  advance,  on  account  of  the  dearth 
of  provisions  and  forage  which  it  had  created  in  its  quarters  ;  and  had 
been  answered  that  the  Prussian  troops  would  not  fall  back  under  any 
circumstances.  The  significant  fact  is  added  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times ,  that  the  Prussians  are  popular  because  they  pay  cash,  and  the 
Austrians  unpopular  because  they  seize  everything  “  and  pay  with  no¬ 
thing  but  bills.” 

The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  has  protested  against  any  transit  of  Austrian 
troops  from  the  South  towards  Holstein ;  and  has  formally  requested 
Prussia  to  assist  her  in  preserving  her  territory  inviolate.  Through 
cither  Brunswick  or  Prussia  the  Austro- Bavarian  troops  must  pass  to  get 
to  Holstein,  By  the  adhesion  of  Brunswick  to  Prussia,  therefore,  Austria 
is  prevented  from  any  intervention  in  the  Duchies  except  with  the  con¬ 
sent  or  in  defiance  of  Prussia. 

France. — The  Bureaux  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  discussed  on 
Wednesday  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  examine  the  bill  pre¬ 
sented  last  week  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
8,460,000  francs  for  the  levy  of  40,000  men  to  strengthen  the  army  on  the 
North-eastern  frontier. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  maintained  the  ancient  policy  of  France,  that  an_“  etat 
multiple”  should  ever  intervene  between  France  and  Russia.  If  in  the 
struggle  which  seems  imminent,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Austria  and  Rus¬ 
sia  1'russia  should  fall,  France  must  assume  a  decided  attitude.  At  present 
an  earnest  wish  for  peace  should  be  expressed. 

M.  Remusat  insisted  also  on  the  proper  neutrality  of  France,  so  long  as 
the  great  influences  in  Germany  should  be  balanced  against  each  other ;  and 
so  long  as  in  the  dispute  neither  great  power  should  absorb  or  annul  its  rival. 
It  is  certain  that  the  war  party  in  Germany  reckons  on  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  France,  and  is  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  she  cannot  avoid  in¬ 
tervening  for  one  side  or  the  other  :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  only  that 
France  should  intend  a  strict  neutrality,  but  that  her  intentions  should  be 
known. 

Count  Mole  declared  that  all  the  great  European  Towers  “  possess  within 
themselves  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  which  are  about  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  arms.”  “  There  is  a  general  or  a  social  interest  in  which  all  Eu¬ 
rope  participates,  to  which  every  mere  personal  interest  must  give  way.” 
The  Assembly  has  received  from  the  constitution  the  right  of  voting  peace 
and  war  :  it  should  throw  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  peace ;  but  if  war 
should  nevertheless  ensue,  France  must  exert  all  her  might  to  prevent  the 
war  from  degenerating  into  a  war  of  principles,  amidst  which  anarchy  alone 
should  raise  its  fearful  standard. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated,  that  France  is  probably  called  on 
to  reestablish  peace :  the  levy  is  indispensable  to  give  her  decision  the  weight 
of  all  her  power. 

A  committee  was  chosen  of  members  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
peace.  It  will  most  likely  recommend  the  credit,  and  propose  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  neutrality  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Piedmont. — The  Sardinian  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  King  in 
person  on  the  23d  instant.  The  passage  of  his  speech  referring  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  with  the  Holy  See  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  Chambers  and 
the  people. 

“  The  efforts  of  my  Government  have  not  succeeded  hitherto  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  certain  law's  which  the  powers  of  the  state  could  not  refuse  to  introduce 
in  the  new  political  and  legal  organization  of  the  country.  The  rule  of  our 
conduct  has  constantly  been  the  respect  we  all  profess  for  the  Holy  See,  in 
conjunction  with  a.  firm  resolution  to  uphold  the  independence  of  our  legislu,- 
tion.  Faithful  to  our  duties,  and  persevering  in  the  exercise  of  our  rights, 
we  hope  that  time  and  the  happy  influence  of  religion  and  civilization  will 
enable  us  to  establish  that  harmony  which  is  one  of  the  first  wants  of  the  so¬ 
cial  state.” 

Cape  op  Good  Hope. — Papers  from  the  Cape  colony  to  the  2d  Octo¬ 
ber  have  been  received.  The  further  political  developments  are  of  great 

interest.  .  .  , 

The  last  fact  of  our  account  was  the  resignation  of  their  places  in  tho 
Legislative  Council  by  the  four  popular  members— Sir  Andries  Stocken- 
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strom,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Brand,  and  Mr.  Reitz — on  Saturday  the  21st 
September.  On  the  following  Monday,  there  appeared  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  a  letter  by  Sir  Harry  Smith  to  the  remaining  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  referring  to  the  retirement  of  their  colleagues  “  when 
left  in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  supplies  for  the  carrying  on  of  go¬ 
vernment”  ;  declaring  it  to  be  important  that  the  subject  which  had  been 
so  far  prosecuted  should  be  carried  forward  and  completed  without  delay ; 
and  therefore  requesting  the  residuary  Legislative  Council  to  “  assemble 
as  a  board  of  Commissioners,”  resume  the  consideration  of  the  matters 
before  them,  and  present  to  the  Governor  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
In  thus  putting  the  Council  upon  the  fresh  footing  of  a  Commission,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  gave  the  following  very  military  advice — 

“  I  am  aware  that  the  several  conclusions  which  had  been  come  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  not  looked  upon  as  irreversible,  if 
afterwards  sufficient  reasons  for  alteration  should  appear ;  but  it  will  be  de¬ 
sirable,  in  my  opinion,  (and  certainly  most  satisfactory  to  me,)  not  to  depart, 
unless  upon  the  clearest  grounds,  from  the  views  already  discussed  and  agreed 
upon.  It  will  probably  occur  to  you,  that  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the  pre¬ 
cise  point  where  it  was  left  when  the  Committee  rose  on  Friday  last,  will  be 
the  most  expedient  course  that  can  be  adopted.” 

“  When  your  report,  in  whatever  shape  you  shall  think  most  convenient, 
shall  be  laid  before  me,  I  shall  cause  it  to  be  made  public  for  general  in¬ 
formation,  and  shall  afterwards  transmit  it  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  together  with  such  remarks  from  myself  as  may  seem  to  mo 
to  be  required,  and  all  petitions  that  shall  be  forwarded  to  me,  whether  for 
or  against  the  plan  which  you  shall  have  proposed,  in  order  that  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government  may  be  in  a  position  to  determine  upon  the  course  which  it 
shall  be  fitting  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  at  the  Cape.” 

The  Council  was  obedient ;  and  we  may  dismiss  them  for  the  present 
turn  with  the  statement  that  they'  were  still  at  their  uncompleted  labour 
when  the  accounts  were  forwarded. 

But  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  decision  was  very  promptly  emulated.  The 
Municipal  Commissioners  of  Cape  Town  met  as  soon  as  the  resignation  of 
the  elective  Councillors  was  known,  and  passed  resolutions  expressing 
“  unfeigned  satisfaction  at  the  determination  of  the  four  unofficial  mem¬ 
bers,  not  to  enter  into  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  but  to 
coniine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  duties  for  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
legated, — namely,  to  assist  in  framing  a  constitution  for  this  colony  ”  ; 
and  inviting  those  four  gentlemen  to  meet  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
their  Town-hall  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  advise  on  the  next  steps. 
The  Board  and  the  four  Commissioners  accordingly  met,  in  the  presence 
of  an  influential  assemblage  of  inhabitants,  who  gathered  unsummoned 
to  watch  their  steps.  In  the  end,  it  was  resolved  unanimously,  amidst 
acclamations  from  the  inhabitants,  that  Sir  Andrics  Stoekonstrom,  Bart., 
Mr.  Advocate  Brand,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Reitz,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Wicht, 
(who  had  been  the  fifth  on  the  list  of  candidates  originally  returned  for 
members  of  Council,  but  had  been  passed  over  by  the  Government  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr.  Godlanton,)  “  be  requested  to  draft  such  a  constitution  as 
they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  and  to  re¬ 
present  all  the  interests  of  this  colony'.”  The  draft  so  prepared  would  be 
laid  before  the  public  by  the  Board.  Those  gentlemen  consented  to  act 
as  requested.  Mr.  Brand  then  unexpectedly  moved, 

“That  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  and  John  Fairbairn, Esq.,  be  requested  to  take 
the  draft  constitution,  when  completed,  to  England,  and  to  use  their  best 
exertions  in  order  to  its  being  sanctioned ;  and  that  subscriptions  be  entered 
into  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  all  necessary  expenses.” 

Sir  Andrics  Stockenstrom  earnestly  sought  to  decline  the  honour. 

As  a  colonist  born,  be  was  entirely'  at  the  disposal  of  his  countrymen  ;  but 
he  was  no  statesman,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  be  should 
disappoint  them  by'  any  mismanagement  on  his  part.  He  therefore  urged, 
that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings  if  Mr.  Brand,  who  was 
much  more  competent,  were  deputed  in  his  stead. 

Thu  meeting  refused  to  hear  his  pica,  and  he  consented  to  take  service. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  also  unwillingly  consented ;  though  no  time  was  allowed 
for  consideration,  and  he  could  not  accede  without  great  inconvenience 
and  sacrifice.  A  subscription-list  was  instantly'  opened,  which  was  headed 
by  the  whole  list  of  Commissioners,  with  signatures  for  10/.  each.  The 
popular  Commission  began  its  labours,  and  prosecuted  them  with  such 
spirit  and  perseverance,  that  on  the  27th  September  their  draft  constitu¬ 
tion  was  completed  and  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  It  is  well 
worthy  to  follow  the  protest  we  published  last  week,  in  the  list  of  colonial 
documents  to  bo  preserved  for  reference. 

“  Art.  1.  The  legislative  powers  of  this  settle  ment  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor, 
and  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  both  of  which  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  members  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  shall  be  called  *  the  Parliament  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Jlope.’ 

“Art.  2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  15  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  of  which 
no  less  than  six  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  'of  46  members, 
chosen  for  three  years,  of  which  15  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

‘‘Art.  3.  The  present  fiscal  divisions  of  this  settlement  shall  be  electoral  di¬ 
visions,  and  shall  choose  for  the  first  Assembly  the  number  of  members  herein 
placed  against  their  names,  respectively,  until  further  provisions  be  made  by  the 
Parliament,  as  follows— Cape  Town  and  Greenpoint,  4  ;  Cape  Division,  2  ;  Malmes¬ 
bury,  2  ;  Stellenbosch,  2  ;  Paarl,  2  ;  Worcester,  2  ;  Clanwilliam,  2  ;  Swellendam,  2  ; 
Caledon-,  2;  George,  2:  Beaufort,  2  ;  Uitenhage,  2;  Port  Elizabeth,  2;  Graham’s 
Tow  n,  2  ;  Albany,  2;  Fort  Beaufort,  2  ;  Somerset  (East),  2  ;  Cradock,  2  ;  GraafF- 
Reinet,  2;  Colesberg,  2  ;  Albert,  2  ;  Victoria,  2. 

“Art.  4.  The  election  of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  intrusted  to  the 
constituency  of  the  entire  settlement,  who  shall  record  their  votes  in  the  several 
ele<  U  ral  divisions  in  which  they  possess,  at  the  time  of  ele<  tion,  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly. 

“  Art.  5.  Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  lull  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have 
occupied  fixed  property  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  of  the  value  of  25/.  for  twelve 
calendar  months  next  preceding  the  registration  and  time  of  voting,  within  the 
limits  of  an  electoral  division,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Assembly  to 
represent  that  division,  and  for  members  of  Council. 

“  Art.  6.  Every  male  inhabitant  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  Assembly  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  to  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Assembly;  and  every  male  inhabitant 
of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  colony  during  three  years 
preceding  the  registration  and  time  of  voting,  and  w  ho  shall  be  the  proprietor  of 
landed  property,  situate  within  the  colony,  of  the  value  of  not  less  than  1000/.,  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

“Art.  7.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  members  of  cither 
House  of  Parliament,  or  to  be  elected  a  member  thereof,  who  shall  not  be  either  a 
natural  born  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  shall  have  been  naturalized  by  law  passed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  who 
shall  be  undergoing  punishment  and  restraint  under  a  judicial  sentence  for  any  crime, 
or  who  shall  hold  any  contract  under  the  Government,  or  who  shall  be  in  active  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  civil  service  of  her  Majesty’s  Government ;  and  any  member  accept¬ 
ing  an  office  in  the  service  of  the  Government  as  above,  or  entering  into  any  such 
contract,  shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  either  House. 

Ait.  8.  1  he  Secretary  to  Government,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Treasurer- 
General,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  taking  partin  the  discussion  of  both  branches 
oi  the  Legislature,  so  tar  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  any  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government,  but  without  being  entitled  to  vote. 

Art.  0.  The  House  of  Assembly  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker  and  appoint  its 


own  officers,  and  the  Legislative  Council  shall  also  choose  its  own  Speaker  and  appoint 
its  own  officers.’ 

“  Art.  10.  The  members  of  both  Houses  shall  receive  a  pecuniary  allowance,  to  bo 
fixed  by  law,  for  expenses  incurred  by  attendance. 

“Art.  11.  The  Governor  shall  call  together  a  Parliament  once  at  least  in  every 
year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  one  session,  and  the  first  sitting  of  the  next  session. 

“  Art.  12.  The  Governor  may  introduce  bills  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or 
return  hills  submitted  to  him  with  amendments,  for  reconsideration,  with  the 
exception  of  money  bills,  which  shall  be  introduced  first  in  the  Assembly.  Any 
other  bill  may  originate  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

“Art.  13.  The  election  of  members  for  the  Legislative  Council  shall  take  place  by 
the  person  entitled  to  vote  delivering  in  person  to  the  officer  presiding  at  such  elec¬ 
tion  a  list  signed  by  him,  and  containing  not  more  than  the  names  of  fifteen  persons  ; 
and  for  the  Assembly,  by  each  voter  giving  viva  voce,  and  in  public,  to  the  officer 
presiding  at  such  election,  the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he  votes. 

“Art.  14.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  at  any 
time,  but  he  shall  not  have  the  power  to  dissolve  one  House  or  Chamber  without  at 
the  same  time  dissolving  the  other. 

“Art.  15.  The  Queen  and  the  two  Chambers  uf  Parliament  shall  be  supreme 
within  the  colony,  as  the  Queen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  supreme 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Queen  acting  immediately  in  her  own  person,  or  in  the  person 
of  her  representative,  the  Governor. 

“Art.  16.  The  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  shall  respectively  have 
the  power  to  frame  and  determine  their  own  rules  of  order,  and  all  voting  therein 
shall  be  viva  voce,  and  all  subjects  and  questions  be  decided  by  majority  of  votes, 
the  respective  Speakers  or  presiding  members  having  a  casting-vote  in  case  on  any 
point  the  votes  shall  be  equal.” 

Before  putting  the  clauses  to  public  vote,  Mr.  Brand  implored  his  fel¬ 
low-colonists  to  consider  the  great  importance  of  their  being  of  one  mind 
and  one  heart  in  this  matter. 

“  He  would  remind  them  of  the  example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  late 
mother-country,  when  in  1818  a  quiet  and  bloodless  revolution  took  place  iu 
Holland.  Oil  that  occasion  many  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper  classes  were 
averse  to  the  liberal  constitution;  even  the  Parliament  itself  was  against  it : 
but  when  they  saw  that  the  nation  was  determined  to  have  it,  and  that  the 
revolution  would  not  otherwise  be  effected  without  bloodshed  and  confusion, 
they  wisely  gave  way  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people.  He  recollected 
tlicir  saying  that  it  was  high  time  to  bring  an  offering  to  the  altar  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  that  they  consented  to  waive  them  own  opinions,  and  even  sacrifice 
their  own  feelings,  to  save  their  country.  He  entreated  the  people  of  this 
colony  to  act  in  the  same  generous  and  patriotic  spirit.  Let  them  walk  to¬ 
gether  as  brethren,  and  not  allow  their  house  to  be  divided.  Let  them  con¬ 
sider  what  would  be  the  effect  if,  through  their  disunion,  a  constitution 
framed  by  the  officials  and  nominees  of  the  late  Council  were  forced  upon 
them  against  their  wishes.  Let  them  lay  down  their  differences  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  upon  the  altar  of  tlicir  country’s  good,  and  unite  in  one  noble  effort  to 
secure  for  ever  the  political  freedom  of  this  community.”  {Cheers.) 

Only  one  amendment  was  moved — on  the  6th  clause,  that  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  should  be  1000/.  “  unencum¬ 
bered.”  It  was  explained  that  the  Commissioners  themselves  had  wished 
to  have  no  property  qualification,  but  they  had  thought  it  proper  to  meet 
half-way  the  contrary  feeling  which  they  encountered  in  the  Legislative 
Council  before  they  left  it.  The  conciliatory  spirit  of  this  explanation 
was  applauded  ;  and  the  amendment  was  negatived.  The  whole  of  the 
clauses  were  separately  affirmed.  Mr.  Maynard,  the  mover  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  then  declared  his  cordial  agreement  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  draft,  and  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  the 
Committee  :  the  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  should  he  called 
on  the  following  Wednesday  (2d  October)  to  take  the  draft  into  considera- 
tio  l. 

A  single  copy  of  the  Zuid  Afrikacm  of  the  3d  October  reports  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Town-hall  on  the  2d  October.  The  draft  received  one  slight 
addition  relative  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  suffrage,  and  then 
was  passed  with  acclamations.  An  address  to  the  Queen  was  also  passed, 
to  accompany  it  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Andrics  Stockenstrom  and  Mr.  Brand. 
We  extract  the  kernel  of  the  address,  the  engrossment  of  which  would  he 
followed  on  the  same  sheet  by  the  authentic  copy  of  the  draft  constitu¬ 
tion — 

“  But  as  your  Majesty  was  further  pleased  to  order  and  direct  1  lis  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  present  Legislative 
Council  of  this  settlement,  to  prescribe  in  ordinances  to  be  passed  by  them, 
and  submitted  to  your  Majesty,  the  manner  and  form,  terms  and  regula¬ 
tions,  under  which  persons  should  be  elected  to  constitute  the  said  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly — and  as  the  present  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  from  its  imperfect  constitution  and  other  causes,  has  entirely  lost  the 
confidence  of  your  Majesty’s  faithful  people,  and  lias  virtually  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  colony  is  thus  left  without  a  local  legislature — we  feel  it  to 
be  a  sacred  duty  to  your  Majesty  as  our  revered  and  beloved  Sovereign,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-considered  and  freely-approved  articles  or  heads  of  a  constitution  or 
form  of  government  for  this  colony ;  for  which  wo  humbly  pray  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  allowance,  and  that  nothing  may  be  admitted  into  the  subordinate 
arrangements  in  any  sense  opposite  to  or  inconsistent  with  their  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  intention.” 


BJimllnuEiuts. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  it  is  understood,  intends  resigning  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  House  of  Lords  next  session.  Lord  Redesdale  has  inti¬ 
mated  his  consent  to  succeed  the  noble  Earl. — Standard. 

We  understand  that  it  was  yesterday  determined  by  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company  that  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  their 
military  seminary  at  Addiscombe  shall  in  future  be  quinquennial — that 
is,  to  be  vacated  after  five  years — like  the  appointments  to  the  Councils 
of  India  and  to  the  General  Staff  and  commands  of  the  Army.  This  is  a 
measure  well  calculated  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  the  du¬ 
ties.  No  officer  has  yet  been  selected  as  successor  to  Colonel  Stannus, 
whose  death  was  reported  more  than  a  month  ago  ;  hut  many  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  are  reported  to  bo  candidates  for  the  situation. — Morn - 
imj  Post,  Nov.  28. 

Copies  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Commission  to 
the  authorities  and  professors  for  information  on  the  inquiries  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  this  week. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  received  a  letter  containing  fifteen  questions,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  monies  now  in  the  University  chest,  the  net  income  of  the 
University  estates,  and  the  net  profits  of  the  University  press  ;  also  as  to  the 
emoluments  of  his  own  office,  and  the  emoluments  of  a  long  list  of  Univer¬ 
sity  officers  ;  a  request  for  a  schedule  of  all  the  fees  taken  in  his  court,  and 
a  statement  of  matriculations  ;  and  general  questions  for  other  information. 

To  the  same  officer  with  the  Proctors  and  Heads  of  Colleges  were  sent  cir¬ 
culars  containing  sixteen  questions  with  subdivisional  queries.  They  related 
chiefly  to  the  power  of  the  University  to  make,  repeal,  or  alter  statutes,  and 
the  government  of  the  University  in  relation  to  the  Colleges  as  established  by 
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the  statutes  of  Archbishop  Laud  ;  the  sufficiency  of  the  powers  to  enforce 
discipline  ;  the  mode  of  appointing  professors,  and  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
bining  the  professorial  with  the  tutorial  system  ;  the  system  of  private 
tuition,  and  its  effects  on  the  tutors  and  students ;  the  possibility  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a  university  education  and  restraining  extrava¬ 
gant  habits  ;  and  the  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University.  This 
last  inquiry  suggested  the  alternative  modes — 

“  (1.)  By  the  establishment  of  new  Halls,  whether  as  independent  Societies  or  in 
connexion  with  Colleges. 

“  (2.)  By  permitting  under-graduates  to  lodge  in  private  houses,  more  than  at 
present. 

“  (3.)  By  allowing  students  to  become  members  of  the  University,  and  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  Oxford  under  due  superintendence,  but  without  subjecting  them  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  connexion  with  a  College  or  Hall. 

“(4.)  By  admitting  persons  to  professional  lectures,  and  authorizing  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  grant  certificates  of  attendance  without  requiring  any  further  connexion 
with  the  University.’* 

To  the  Professors  were  also  addressed  specific  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  endowments  and  incomes,  their  qualifications  and  duties, 
term  of  office,  advantages  of  residence,  &c. 

Lord  Torrington  arrived  in  this  country  from  Ceylon  on  Monday,  by 
the  Ripon. 

General  Von  Radowitz  has  arrived  at  Fenton’s  Hotel,  from  Berlin. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  writing  the  life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  literary  task  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. — Daily 
News. 

The  death  of  Lord  Nugent  removes  a  nobleman  many  years  before  tbe 
public  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  Whig-Radical  politician.  Ilis  active 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  insurrection  and  the  Spanish  rising  in  1S23, 
his  official  rule  of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  1832  to  1833,  his  reentry  of 
Parliament  as  an  “advanced”  Liberal,  and  his  literary  productions  both 
as  a  poetical  historian  in  early  life,  and  as  the  observer  of  “  Lands  Clas¬ 
sical  and  Sacred”  in  mature  age,  are  not  forgotten.  Lord  Nugent  was 
uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  he  inherited  his  Irish  barony 
as  second  son  of  his  mother  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham,  under  the 
special  provisions  of  the  patent  which  conferred  the  barony  on  that  lady. 
He  leaves  no  issue.  His  death  causes  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Aylesbury. 

The  demonstration  made  at  York  has  had  a  remarkable  appendix  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Peer  Lord  Beaumont  to 
the  Earl  of  Zetland,  expressing  unmitigated  condemnation  of  the  Papal 
measures.  The  letter  was  received  too  late  to  be  read  at  York,  but  the 
Earl  of  Zetland  has  obtained  leave  to  make  its  unexpected  declarations 
public. 

“  Dublin ,  Nov.  20,  1850. 

“  My  dear  Lord  Zetland — I  perceive  that  the  newspapers  have  announced 
the  intention  of  the  High  Sheriff  to  call  a  public  meetiug  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  addressing  the  Crown  oil  the  subject  of  the  late  insult  offered  to 
this  country  by  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  aud  I  learn  from  the  same  sources  of 
information,  that  the  step  on  the  part  of  the  High  Sheriff  has  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  a  requisition  signed  by  nearly'  all  the  resident  Peers  in  York¬ 
shire.  It  is  a  matter  not  ouly  of  no  surprise,  but  of  uo  regret  to  me,  that 
such  a  proceeding  should  be  adopted  by  the  country  ;  for  the  acts  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  of  quite  as  much  political  and  social  importance  as  of  religious  and 
sectarian  character.  The  Pope,  by  his  ill-advised  measures,  has  placed  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  iu  a  position  where  they  must  either  break 
with  Rome  or  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  these  realms : 
they  must  either  consider  the  Papal  bull  as  null  and  void,  or  assert  the  right 
of  a  foreign  prince  to  create  by'  his  sovereign  authority  English  titles  aud  to 
erect  English  bishoprics.  To  send  a  bishop  to  Beverley  for  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  create  a  see  of 
Beverley,  are  two  very  different  things  :  the  one  is  allowed  by  the  tolerant 
laws  of  the  country,  the  other  requires  territorial  dominion  and  sovereign 
power  within  the  country.  If  you  deny  that  this  country  is  a  fief  of  Rome 
and  the  Pontiff  has  any  dominion  over  it,  you  deny  his  power  to  create  a 
territorial  see,  and  you  condemn  the  late  bull  as  1  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing.’  If,  on  tbe  contrary,  you  admit  his  power  to  raise  Westminster 
into  an  archbishopric  and  Beverley  into  a  bishopric,  you  make  over  to  the 
Pope  a  power  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  rests  solely  with  the 
Queen  and  her  Parliament,  and  thereby  infringe  the  prerogative  of  the  one 
and  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  act  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  local  matters.  Such  is  the  dilemma  iu  which 
the  lately  published  bull  places  the  English  Roman  Catholic.  I  am  not,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  views  oil  the  subject,  or  their  inten¬ 
tions  respecting  it,  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  this  newly-assumed 
authority  of  Rome  will  have  upon  their  conduct;  but  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Tablet  and  L’  Un ivers  newspapers  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
zealous  portions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  that  they  are  the  real 
if  not  the  avowed  orgaus  of  the  priesthood.  The  Church  of  Rome  admits  of 
no  moderate  party  among  the  laity ;  moderation  iu  respect  to  her  ordinances 
is  lukewarmness,  and  the  lukewarm  she  invariably  spues  out  of  her  mouth. 
You  must  be  with  her  against  all  opponents,  or  you  are  not  of  her ;  and 
therefore,  when  Rome  adopts  a  measure  such  as  the  present,  it  places  the 
laity  in  the  awkward  dilemma  I  have  alluded  to.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
the  late  bold  aud  clearly  expressed  edict  of  the  Court  of  Rome  cannot  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  accepted  by  English  Roman  Catholics  without  a  violation  of  their 
duties  as  citizens,  I  need  not  add  that  I  consider  the  line  of  conduct  now 
adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell  as  that  of  a  true  friend  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution. 

“  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Zetland,  yours  very  truly', 

“  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Beaumont.” 

It  is  very  generally  rumoured  that  Lord  Beaumont  is  to  bo  speedily 
appointed  Governor  of  Malta.  Perhaps  this  may  account  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Zetland,  in  which  a  Pa¬ 
pist  figures  as  adopting  the  extraordinary  course  of  approving  and  encou¬ 
raging  a  No-Popery  cry. — Morning  Chronicle. 

We  leam  that  a  sentence  of  excommunication  has  been  passed  against 
Lord  Beaumont  for  his  letter.  There  is  no  tiuth  in  the  report  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  send  Lord  Beaumont  to  Malta  ;  neither  is  there  any  truth  in 
the  rumour  of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Minto. — Daily  News. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Tablet  states,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  very  indecent  attacks  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  that  have 
lately  disfigured  the  pages  of  Punch,  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  the  talented 
author  of  the  “  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English,”  “Brown,  Jones, 
and  Robinson,”  &c.,  has  considered  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  give  up  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  periodical.  He  protested,  some  time  ago,  against  an  at¬ 
tack  on  his  religion  which  found  its  way  into  its  columns,  and  then  re¬ 


ceived  a  solemn  promise  from  the  editor  that  the  offence  should  not  be 
repeated.  However,  the  engagement  has  been  broken,  and  Mr.  Doyle  at 
once  resigned  his  engagement,  and  a  salary  of  600/.  a  year. — Guardian. 

In  consequence  of  a  representation  made  to  the  Horse  Guards  that  the 
addresses  of  the  Reverend  Ignatius  Collingridge,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  officiating  at  the  chapel  in  St.  Peter  Street,  Portsmouth,  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  have  a  prejudicial  influence  on  the  loyal  character  of  our 
troops,  orders  were  last  week  received  that  their  attendance  at  the  chapel 
should  be  discontinued. — Hampshire  Chronicle. 


Dr.  LTRathorne  has  issued  a  second  pastoral,  with  the  signature  “  +Wil- 
liam  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  Administrator  of  the  Diocess  of 
Nottingham.”  It  purports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  much  of  the  Protestant  demonstration ;  and  it  especially  rebukes 
the  evil  examples  set  by  persons  in  high  places. 

“  What  have  we  heard  ?  Wc  have  heard  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
pouring  out  such  contempt  as  a  frail  mortal  can  against  what  we  know  to  be 
the  most  holy  and  sanctifying  gifts  of  our  dearest  Saviour.  We  have  heard 
men  of  the  highest  station  striving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
raise  a  moral  or  even  a  legalized  persecution  against  us.  We  have  heard 
numbers  of  her  Majesty’s  clergy — of  those  who  range  themselves  beneath 
the  spiritual  headship  of  our  Sovereign — men  who  profess  themselves  to  be 
the  ministers  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  peace,  and  charity — urged  on  by  this 
high  example,  contending  in  a  heated  rivalry  of  calumnies,  of  insults,  and  of 
every  manner  of  wild  misstatements,  against  the  truths  we  profess  and  the 
mysteries  which  console  us,  against  the  spiritual  acts  of  our  Chief  Pastor, 
and  against  ourselves.” 

Dr.  Ullathorne  administers  this  consolation  to  tbe  faithful,  that  such 
dealings  strikingly  resemble  “  those  of  a  certain  ancient  administration, 
amongst  whom  there  were  found  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers  combining 
together  against  our  blessed  Redeemer.”  He  exhorts  to  firmness  without 
fear,  endurance  with  patience,  prayer  for  the  persecutors,  and  the  bright 
example  of  a  faithful  life. 

Dr.  Jelf,  of  King’s  College,  has  with  sonic  alarm  repudiated  the  voucher 
which  he  was  supposed  to  give  with  the  gossip  relative  to  “  the  highest 
person  in  tho  realm,”  which  we  quoted  last  week.  He  wrote  in  these 
terms  to  the  Times  on  Monday —  , 

“  1  hear  with  surprise  aud  regret' that  I  am  supposed  to  have  had  author¬ 
ity  for  some  words  which,  in  the  excitement  of  speaking,  I  inadvertently  let 
fall  on  Monday  at  the  meeting  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  I  now,  therefore,  wish 
explicitly  to  say,  that  I  referred  in  that  speech  to  the  anecdote  in  question  as 
only  a  rumour ;  and  further,  that  I  had  no  authority  for  the  statement.” 

Bishop  Wilberforce  communicated  to  the  daily  papers  on  Monday,  that, 
“  through  an  error  in  transcription,  the  important  sentence  which  should 
have  ended  the  address  to  her  Majesty  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bishop 
and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,”  on  Friday,  was  omitted.  This  is 
the  important  sentence — 

“  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  discourage  the  propagation  of  principles  and 
practices  which  tend  towards  Roman  opinion  within  our  respective  spheres.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  eliding  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  iu  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  "Weeks  Week, 
of  1839-49.  of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  2,165  ....  203 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  550  ....  49 

Tubercular  Diseases .  1,576  ....  153 

Diseases  of  the  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,126  ....  134 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  lilood-vessels .  318  ....  38 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  1,828  ....  201 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  .. .  5H6  ....  56 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  62  ....  18 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  108  ....  9 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Dones,  Joints,  &e .  74  ....  8 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  7  ....  4 

Malformations .  26  ....  7 

Premature  Dirtli .  209  ....  19 

Atrophy . 144  ....  18 

Age .  5H0  ....  48 

Sudden .  100  ....  13 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  229  ....  38 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  9,770  1,016 


There  was  a  large  increase  of  mortality.  The  deaths  of  the  last  three 
weeks  were  801,  908,  1016.  The  increase  has  proceeded  chiefly  from  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  with  the  exception  of  consumption,  the  patients 
liable  to  which  were  much  thinned  by  the  cholera. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  29'340  inches  of  mercury  ;  the 
mean  temperature  46'9’;  the  wind  chiefly  South-west. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  gives  these  totals. 
The  number  of  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales,  in  public  asylums  and  licen¬ 
sed  bouses,  on  the  1st  of  last  January,  was  15,079  ;  7074  males  and  7925 
females.  Of  these,  238  were  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  and  264  were  crimi¬ 
nals.  Of  the  whole  number,  1036  were  chargeable  to  counties  or  boroughs. 
The  private  lunatics  were  3774,  and  the  pauper  11,305.  The  total  number 
is  thus  apportioned — in  asylums,  7140;  in  hospitals,  120S ;  in  metropolitan 
licensed  houses,  2945 ;  in  provincial  licensed  houses,  3786. 

More  than  3000  Roman  silver  medals  have  just  been  discovered  by  a  poor 
vine-grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nimes,  in  a  field  belonging  to  him. 
They  were  enclosed  in  an  earthern  urn.  Another  small  urn  was  near  it, 
containing  162  medals  of  pure  gold.  The  latter,  which  weighed  867  grammes, 
were  sold  to  the  town  of  Nimes,  and  to  some  amateurs,  at  the  rate  of  115 
francs  per  ounce.  They  consist  of  2  of  Julius  Caesar,  14  of  Trajan,  26  Ves¬ 
pasian,  5  Nero,  17  Antoninus,  16  Domitian,  11  Adrian,  3  Commodus,  5  Lu¬ 
cius  Verus,  10  Faustinas,  1  Faustina,  2  Septimus  Severus,  1  Plotinus,  1 
Lueilla,  (the  wife  of  Antoniuus,)  1  Nerva,  1  Sabinus,  1  Didius- Julianus,  1 
Pertinax,  and  2  of  Aurelian.  Out  of  tho  silver  medals,  only  1500  have  been 
saved  ;  the  others  were  melted  down  by  a  silversmith,  to  whom  they  had 
been  sold. 

“  Jerry  Wombwell,”  the  successful  showman,  died  at  Richmond  in  York¬ 
shire  on  the  16th,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  Mr.  Wombwell  was  originally 
a  shoemaker,  and  in  his  boyhood  had  a  fancy  for  birds,  dogs,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  His  first  exhibition  consisted  of  a  pair  of  boa  constrictors,  then  a 
novelty  in  this  country  ;  and  lie  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  them.  He 
then  became  a  regular  travelling  showman,  increasing  his  collection  tiU  at 
length  it  surpassed  any  other  exhibition  of  the  land;  he  has  left  no  fewer 
than  three  large  menageries,  contained  in  forty  caravans,  employing  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  horses.  Mr.  Wombwell  realized  a  handsome  fortune. 

While  Mr.  Stannard,  of  Nay  land  Mill,  was  driving  in  liis  chaise  to  Had- 
leigh,  he  lost  a  bag'  containing  eleven  hundred  sovereigns.  After  his  return 
to  Nay  land,  he  was  delighted  by  a  small  farmer  bringing  him  the  treasure 
which  he  had  found  on  the  road.  Mr.  Staunard  presented  the  farmer  with 
one  hundred  of  the  sovereigns. 
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[Saturday, 


THE  SPECTATOR 


News  has  arrived  from  Ilongkong  of  a  mutiny  on  board  the  ship  Kelso, 
whic  h  arrived  ont  at  the  end  of  September.  The  master,  Mr.  John  Innes, 
sends  home  this  unexaggerated  narrative  of  his  determined  and  successful 
conduct.  “About  half-past  seven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
August,  two  of  the  crew  informed  me  that  some  of  the  men  had  entered  into 
a  solemn  agreement  to  murder  me  and  the  steward  that  night.  They  deter¬ 
mined  also  to  seize  the  carpenter  and  the  two  mates,  dispose  of  them  some¬ 
how  or  other,  and  then  run  the  ship  to  the  Columbia  lliver,  on  the  North 
coast  of  America,  where  they  would  sell  her.  The  two  men  said  they  could 
not  assist  me  openly,  as  they  were  afraid  of  the  mutineers.  Having  only  the 
two  mates,  the  carpenter,  and  the  steward  to  stand  with  me,  I  found  my  only 
chance  was  to  await  the  attack.  I  accordingly  allowed  everything  to  go  on 
as  usual,  taking  care  to  have  the  carpenter,  steward,  and  mate  off  duty  and 
in  my  cabin.  About  half-past  nine,  I  went  on  deck  and  gave  the 
usual  night  instructions  to  Clarke  on  watch,  and  went  below  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cabin  from  the  one  I  usually  occupied.  I  had  Lock  in  the  same 
cabin  (the  starboard  after-cabin)  with  me,  and  I  had  the  carpenter  in  the 
one  immediately  before  it  with  the  steward.  I  loaded  the  three  pistols 
taken  from  the  arms-chest,  and  presented  one  to  each — the  carpenter, 
steward,  and  Lock ;  my  own  two  pistols  I  kept  myself,  and  sat  down  at 
the  door  of  the  cabin  in  the  dark,  anxiously  waiting  the  attack,  which, 
through  some  cause  or  other,  was  deferred  until  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  when  I  saw  two  men  station  themselves  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  and  another  man  crawl  into  the  cabin  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  pass 
under  the  cuddy-table,  and  aft  by  the  starboard  passage.  He  had  a  bayonet 
in  his  right  hand.  I  ordered  him  to  stand.  He  was  still  coming  on  when  I 
fired  and  shot  him  dead.  I  immediately  reloaded  the  discharged  pistol,  and 
went  on  the  poop-deck  through  the  sky-light  followed  by  the  others  who 
were  with  me  in  the  cabin.  I  now  found  the  mutineers  had  got  possession 
of  the  ship,  and  had  compelled  the  officer  of  the  watch  to  take  charge  of  the 
helm ;  and  they  had  changed  the  ship’s  course.  I  now  called  the  mutineers 
to  come  aft  to  me.  They  obeyed  and  threw  down  their  arms,  all  excepting  one 
man,  who  was  to  be  captain,  who  was  armed  with  a  bayonet  in  his  hand  and 
a  large  bowie-knife  in  his  belt.  I  gave  him  three  distinct  orders  to  throw 
down  his  arms.  He  refused,  and  was  rushing  on  me,  when  I  fired  and  sent 
a  ball  through  his  body.  He  turned  and  staggered  forward,  and  fell  at  the 
fore-hatchway.  Afterwards  I  had  the  other  two  ringleaders  put  into  irons, 
and  confined  separately.  Nothing  of  any  particular  moment  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  passage,  which  only  required  great  caution  to  watch  the 
prisoners  from  escaping,  as  I  had  now  only  seven  effective  hands  on  board  to 
navigate  the  ship.  However,  we  arrived  perfectly  safe  ;  when  I  handed  the 
prisoners  over  to  the  proper  authorities.’’ 


Many  fatal  disasters  at  sea  are  reported  as  the  consequence  of  last 
week’s  storms. 

The  Gazelle,  a  brig  bound  from  Sydney  to  London,  was  lost  off  Ramsgate 
during  Sunday  night.  The  first  intimation  of  the  wreck  was  obtained  by  a 
smack  which  picked  up  some  casks  of  tallow,  and  a  copy  of  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald,  and  sighted  a  figure-head  floating  amid  tlie  waves.  Other  boats 
put  out  from  Ramsgate,  and  documents  and  other  things  were  found  proving 
what  ship  had  been  lost :  the  long-boat  was  discovered  bottom  upwards,  and 
all  hands  seem  to  have  perished.  The  Gazelle  left  Sydney  on  the  22d  July, 
with  a  full  cargo  and  one  passenger — Mr.  AY.  AY.  Dillon. 

A  very  distressing  loss  of  life  occurred  between  Shoreham  and  Worthing. 
The  Lalla  Rookh,  from  Brazil  to  London,  was  in  danger  ;  a  boat  containing 
eleven  men  put  off  from  Worthing  to  render  assistance ;  near  the  vessel,  a 
tremendous  sea  capsized  the  boat,  and  all  the  gallant  fellows  were  lost.  At 
a  later  period  another  boat  reached  the  ship,  and  eventually  she  was  safely 
got  into  harbour. 

The  Cornwall  coast  was  very  fatal.  A  fine  vessel  from  Cardiff,  the  Queen, 
was  wrecked,  and  all  her  crew  of  eight  or  ten  perished.  A  French  vessel 
from  Liverpool  for  Bordeaux  went  ashore  near  l’adstow, — one  light  having 
been  mistaken  for  another ;  and  four  out  of  her  crew  of  six  were  lost.  A 
vessel  laden  with  Spanish  fruit  went  on  shore  near  Penzance,  and  all 
her  crew  perished.  The  steamer  Severn,  from  Liverpool  to  Gibraltar,  had  a 
narrow  escape  :  she  lost  her  boats,  bulwarks,  and  one  of  her  wheels,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  one  of  her  men  was  crushed  by  the  falling  debris. 

But  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  cost  more  lives  than  all. 
Near  Seafield,  Clare,  a  vessel  went  on  the  rocks,  and  all  on  board  were 
drowned.  Two  vessels  were  seen  to  founder  off  Cape  Clear,  and  the  fate  of 
the  crews  seems  but  too  certain.  Four  vessels  were  lost  on  the  Blackwater 
Bank.  One  was  an  emigrant-ship  from  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans,  with  five 
hundred  people  on  board  :  all  saved.  The  most  lamentable  loss  of  all  oc¬ 
curred  at  Kilkee,  nine  miles  from  Kilrush.  The  Edmund,  of  London,  left 
Limerick  for  New  York  with  emigrants  ;  there  were  214  souls  on  board. 
Hardly  had  the  vessel  left  port  before  she  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  ;  and 
about  midnight  on  the  19th  she  went  ashore,  amid  a  raging  sea.  The  Coast 
Guard  and  persons  living  near  the  spot  hastened  to  give  assistance.  The 
Edmund  was  aground  at  some  distance  from  the  rocks,  but  as  the  tide  rose 
she  drifted  nearer  to  the  Black  Rock  ;  the  master  had  a  mast  cut  so  that  it 
fell  upon  the  rock,  and  formed  a  dangerous  bridge,  over  which  many  persons 
passed  to  the  rock.  Two  or  three  daring  men  perilled  their  own  lives  by 
staying  on  the  rock  to  assist  the  people  from  the  ship  ;  and  about  a  hundred 
persons  were  saved.  But  as  the  sea  rose  higher,  the  vessel  broke  up;  and  it 
is  believed  that  in  the  end  nearly  a  hundred  persons  perished.  A  Jury  im¬ 
panelled  on  fifty  corpses  returned  the  verdict,  “  Drowned  by  the  loss  of  the 
bark  Edmund ;  and  no  blame  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  master  or  crew.”  The 
Irish  of  the  vicinity  are  said  to  have  behaved  with  savage  barbarism;  seizing 
valuable  wreck,  stripping  the  emigrants  naked,  and  spoiling  even  the  dead. 

“A  Magistrate  at  Kilkee”  sends  some  particulars  to  the  papers.  IVhen 
the  vessel’s  poop  came  to  shore  it  was  at  right  angles  with  its  usual  posi¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  falling  of  the  tide,  the  Magistrate  examined  this  fragment, 
with  no  expectation  of  finding  any  one  alive  ;  but  “  in  a  locker  where  paint 
and  oil  had  been  kept  he  found  over  the  water-line  two  women  and  a  man 
alive.  ’  There  were  also  fourteen  or  fifteen  corpses,  many  with  only  night¬ 
dresses.  The  writer  mentions  the  latter  fact  especially,  as  exonerating  the 
peasantry  in  some  sort  from  the  charge  of  having  stripped  the  bodies 
found  on  the  shore  with  hardly  any  clothing ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  poor 
people  did  not  plunder,  but  merely  collected  those  trifling  articles  which  the 
authorities  did  not  consider  worth  the  cost  of  gathering  together. 

A  miller’s  son  has  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Leeds.  He  was  preparing  to 
shoot  a  sack  of  barley  into  the  hopper ;  the  chain  which  was  round  the  sack 
got  entangled  between  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  that  cause  the  stones  to  re¬ 
volve  ;  in  endeavouring  to  snatch  it  out,  his  right  arm  was  caught,  and  torn 
off  by  the  elbow-joint.  He  just  escaped  with  his  life;  for  the  tie  of  his 
neckcloth  was  torn  off,  his  shirt-front  torn  out,  and  the  wheels  slightly 
glazed  his  head.  Amputation  at  the  shoulder  was  performed  by  a  surgeon, 
and  the  patient  is  going  on  well. 


A  little  boy  has  died  at  Lochend,  near  Edinburgh,  from  hydrophob 
«even  weeks  after  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  above  the  eye.  Direc 
alter  the  attack  by  the  dog,  a  surgeon  cut  away  the  wounded  ’part,  and 
seemed  well  till  a  few  days  before  the  death. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communications  which  we  have  received  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day,, 
would  occupy  ten  times  our  available  space.  In  our  duty  of  selection,  we  never  think 
of  the  side  taken,  but  regard  only  the  substance  of  the  matter  and  the  style  of  the 
treatment— always,  perforce,  in  the  latter  respect,  favouring  pregnant  and  compact 
brevity.  _  _ 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday, 

Berlin  letters,  of  the  27th  instant,  state  that  Baron  Manteuffel  has  “  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  foiling  the  Austrian  ultimatum  ”  :  he  had  proposed,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  to  meet  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the 
Austrian  Minister,  at  Oedenherg,  and  negotiate  with  him  personally. 
The  proposal  had  been  accepted,  and  Baron  Manteuffel  had  left  Berlin  on 
his  errand ;  “  intending  to  settle  the  Hesse  and  Holstein  question,  and 
to  discuss  the  leading  features  of  a  constitution  for  Germany.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Hews  unites  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing — “  It  was  stated  today  that  a  treaty  is  about  to  he  concluded  between 
France  and  England  to  secure  the  observance  of  an  harmonious  policy 
and  concert  of  action  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Complete 
union  prevails  between  the  two  Cabinets  on  this  question.” 

The  counties  of  Somersetshire  and  Derbyshire  raised  their  voices  in 
great  meetings  against  the  Pope,  yesterday.  At  the  Somerset  meeting, 
Mr.  Sandford,  M.P.,  warned  his  diocesan,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  G.  A. 
Denison  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  office  of  his  examining  chaplain.  Mr. 
AY.  Miles,  M.P.,  praised  the  admirable  energy  displayed  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  M.P.,  defended  some  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Tractarian  party,  hut  not  their  excesses  ;  and  objected  to  any 
infringement  on  the  principles  of  toleration  acted  on  in  this  county  of 
late  years. 

The  Irish  correspondence  declares  it  likely  that  an  agitation  of  country 
meetings  will  he  got  up  “  to  protest  against  legislative  measures  to  deprive 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  of  any  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy  under 
the  Emancipation  Act.” 

The  place  of  Duputy  Ranger  of  "Windsor  Park,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  has  been  conferred  on  Captain  F.  H.  Seymour, 
one  of  the  Equerries  in  Waiting  to  Prince  Albert. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  the  Speaker’s  notice  of  a  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  St.  Alban’s, 
in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Raphael,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  after  the  29th 
instant. 

The  Gazette  notifies  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Humphry,  soli¬ 
citor,  to  the  office  of  Master  in  Chanceiy,  in  room  of  Mr.  John  Edmund 
Dowdeswell. 

The  will  of  the  late  King  of  the  F rench  has  j ust  been  proved  in  Doctors* 
Commons.  The  personal  estate  is  sworn  to  be  under  100,000/. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  authorities  of  several  of  the  Metropolitan 
parishes,  “that  the  cholera  having  entirely  ceased,  burials  will  take  place 
as  heretofore  ”  in  the  burial-grounds  attached  to  their  respective  parishes. 

Fifty-three  of  the  sixty  members  composing  the  new  Corporation  of 
Dublin  requested  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Guinness,  the  great  brewer,  to  he  a 
candidate  for  election  as  Lord  Mayor.  He  has  consented,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  elected. 

AYe  have  heard  it  stated,  on  wrhat  we  consider  excellent  authority,  that 
Dr.  Newman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  converts  from  the  Anglican 
Establishment  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  Church,  will  at  no  very  distant 
period  be  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Nottingham. — 
Notts  Mercury. 

A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  convent,  and  college,  are  to  be  erected  at 
Edinburgh,  says  the  Builder.  “  The  cathedral  is  to  be  350  feet  long,  and 
to  have  a  spire  380  feet  high :  the  two  buildings  are  to  be  connected. 
The  funds  required  for  the  erection  are  said  to  be  400,000/. ;  more  than 
half  of  which  has  already  been  obtained  through  large  donations  and  be¬ 
quests.” 

LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  INDIA. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  new  diorama  opened  at  AYillis’s  Rooms,  and  aim¬ 
ing  to  follow  up  the  path  opened  by  the  popular  Overland  Route.  AYews 
are  presented  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  between  Calcutta,  Ma¬ 
dras,  Bombay,  Delhi,  and  Lahore ;  among  which  those  of  Bombay 
and  the  Island  of  Colaha,  the  Island  and  Cave  Temple  of  Elephanta,  and 
the  Garden  Reach  and  Bishop’s  College,  near  Calcutta,  are  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  exhibition  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stocqueler  in  a  neat  de¬ 
scriptive  lecture. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

Sin — As  a  lover  of  fair  play,  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  allow  me  a  line  in 
your  journal  to  remark,  (in  reply  to  your  article  in  the  last  Spectator,)  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  have  consulted  the  English  Government  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  new  hierarchy.  The  English  Parliament  formally 
refused  (when  the  “  Diplomatic  Relations  Bill  ”  was  discussed)  to  recognize 
the  Pope  except  as  Sovereign  of  the  Homan  States.  As  such,  he  manifestly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  English  affairs,  either  spiritual  or  temporal  ;  nor 
could  he  of  his  own  accord  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  power  which  has 
refused  to  entertain  diplomatic  relations  with  him  in  his  spiritual  capacity. 
Had  the  Imperial  Parliament  condescended  to  treat  him  as  a  friendly  spiritual 
power,  remembering  that  he  is  the  spiritual  head  of  one  third  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  would  have  been  everything  that  the  most  sensitive  of  rational  Pro¬ 
testants  could  have  desired. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  An  English  Catholic. 

MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  been  more  than  usually  agitated.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  the  French  Funds  in  Paris  on  Monday,  and  the  warlike  tenour  of  the 
intelligence  from  Germany  received  on  Tuesday  morning,  produced  a  decline 
of  |  per  cent  in  the  price  of  Consols  on  that  day,  although  on  Monday  the 
market  had  been  very  firm.  During  AYednesday  and  yesterday  prices  gra¬ 
dually  improved,  and  the  quotations  of  Monday  afternoon  were  restored. 
Another  decline  occurred  this  morning,  followed  by  a  trifling  reaction  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  closing  price  of  Consols  was  96§  f  both  for  Money  and 
Account;  being  about  the  average  price  of  the  last  seven  days.  The  predo.-. 
minance  of  sales  is  still  remarkable,  and  but  for  the  cheapness  of  money, 
Stock  would  be  pressed  upon  the  market.  An  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
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exchange  upon  Hamburg  occurred  this  afternoon  to  the  extent  of  about  1 
per  cent ;  the  rates  upon  Paris  and  Holland  were  without  material  change. 

In  the  Foreign  Market,  some  fluctuations  have  occurred,  but  the  business 
has  not  been  extensive.  Some  bargains  have  occurred  in  the  Russian  Four- 
and-a-half  per  Cent  Loon,  which  after  fluctuating  about  1|  per  cent  closes 
from  1  to  1 $  per  cent  lower  than  last  week.  The  Russian  Five  per  Cents 
have  been  but  little  dealt  in  ;  and  are  nominally  quoted  from  1  to  2  per  cent 
lower.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  Dutch  and  other  European  Stocks ; 
all  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  important  business,  are  at  a  decline  of 
from  1  to  2  per  Cent.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  received  from  Mexico  : 
in  the  absence  of  any  external  excitement  the  market  has  flagged,  and  is 
about  |  per  cent  lower  than  last  week.  The  South  American  Securities  are 
also  heavier ;  and  generally  there  appears  to  be  an  indisposition  to  speculation 
or  investment  in  Foreign  Stocks.  Scarcely  any  transactions  have  occurred  in 
Portuguese  Bonds  ;  they  are  nominally  the  same  as  last  week. 

Advices  from  Madrid  on  Monday  brought  notice  of  the  plans  submitted  to 
the  Government  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  and  determine  upon 
the  best  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Debt.  These  plans  are  three 
in  number,  and  all  agree  in  the  proposed  conversion  of  the  entire  capital  of 
the  Active  debt  into  a  Stock  bearing  1  per  cent  interest ;  such  interest  to  in¬ 
crease  periodically  until  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  be  reached,  at  which  it  is  to 
continue  until  redeemed.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  periods  of  increase  and 
the  term  at  which  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  interest  is  to  be  reached.  By  the 
first  plan  it  is  proposed  to  do  this  in  seventeen  years,  by  the  second  in  nine¬ 
teen,  and  by  the  third  in  thirty-three  years.  One  of  the  proposals  is  for  the 
conversion  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Coupons  into  Stock  of  the  same 
description  as  that  proposed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Active  debt, 
and,  to  consider  the  remaining  half  as  Passive  debt,  eligible  for  con¬ 
version  into  Active  at  the  rate  of  three  capitals  for  one  at  periods  of 
two,  six,  ten  years  respectively.  The  other  two  proposals  only  embrace  the 
conversion  of  one  half  of  the  Coupons  into  the  new  Stock  without  offering 
any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  remaining  half.  It  is  proposed  to  create 
a  sinking-fund,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  stated,  for  the  absorption  of  the 
Passive  Stock  and  other  home  debts  not  bearing  interest.  Spanish  Active 
Stock  fell  about  h  per  cent  when  these  propositions  became  known ;  but  the 
market  has  since  recovered. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  Share  Market  have  been  principally  governed  by 
those  of  the  English  Funds.  At  the  commencement  of  the  week  prices  were 
generally  firm,  but  gave  way  when  the  English  Funds  declined.  A  decided 
and  general  improvement  occurred  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  Consol 
Market  became  firm.  Today,  however,  when  the  English  Funds  are  again 
heavy,  the  upward  tendency  of  the  Railway  Market  appears  to  have  been 
checked.  The  transactions  in  the  French  Shares  have  been  limited,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  market  downwards.  A  demand  has,  however,  arisen,  at  im¬ 
proved  prices,  for  the  shares  of  the  Central  of  France  Railway,  (Orleans  and 
Vierzon,)  in  consequence  of  the  continued  success  of  the  company  and  the 
weekly  increase  of  its  traffic-returns. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  French  Funds  closed  yesterday  in  Faris  at  a  decline  of  35  centimes 
upon  the  prices  of  the  previous  day.  From  Vienna  we  learn  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  upon  bullion  is  50  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  upon  Loudon  15.  These 
indications  are  unfavourable,  but  we  are  without  any  change  in  the  price  of 
Consols  ;  which  opened  at  96|  f,  the  closing  price  of  yesterday,  and  have 
continued  firm  at  that  quotation.  The  Foreign  Funds  are  all  nominally  at 
yesterday’s  quotations.  The  Railway  Market  is  firm,  the  following  being  the 
principal  transactions — Bristol  and  Exeter,  701  ;  East  Anglian,  3| ;  Great 
Northern,  15;  Great  Western,  72 J  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  49J  ;  Black- 
wall,  7|;  North  British,  7J ;  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  18; 
South-eastern,  20J  J  ;  South  Wales,  221. 

Danish  3  per  Cents .  73  6 


9G| 
96  s 


3  per  Cent  Consols 

Ditto  for  Account  .  9G|  % 

3  per  Cent  Reduced .  95§  6 

31  per  Cents .  974  3' 

Long  Annuities .  7J  13-16 

Bank  Stock .  . 

Exchequer  Bills .  66  G9  pm. 

India  Stock . . 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  88  9 

Belgian  4,1  per  Cents  .  87  9 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  98  100 


Dutch  2}  per  Cents  .  55  6 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  .  84j  5J 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . .  3lf  2 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  78  9 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  33  4 
Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  83  5 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  106  108 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  17J  18 
Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .....  39  I 

Venezuela  .  30  2 


€l}Bfltrrs  unit  Stair. 

The  assumption  of  the  character  of  Cassius  by  Mr.  Macready  is  the  first 
departure  from  his  accustomed  track  during  his  present  engagement  at  the 
Haymarket.  That  his  rendering  is  perfectly  successful,  is  not  only  a 
fact,  but  might  almost  be  demonstrated  a  priori  by  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  the  performance.  Of  all  the  states  incident  to  humanity,  there 
is  none  which  Mr.  Macready  more  aptly  depicts  than  one  of  irritability  ; 
and  in  Cassius  there  is  a  finer  field  for  the  display  of  this  peculiarity  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  character  of  our  drama.  But  with  all  Mr.  Mac- 
ready’s  talent,  he  cannot  make  Julius  Cccsar  popular.  A  scanty  audience 
witnessed  the  noble  Romans  on  Saturday ;  whereas  on  Thursday  so  great 
was  the  multitude  assembled  to  see  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton’s  Richelieu  that 
standing-room  could  be  with  difficulty  obtained. 

The  production  at  the  Haymarket  of  a  little  satire  against  Communism 
—doubtless  an  adaptation  of  one  of  those  man}'  Gallic  effusions  that  made 
their  appearance  in  Paris  when  M.  Proudhon  was  the  favourite  butt — is  a 
complete  mistake.  A  London  Cockney,  who  figures  in  the  French  capital 
as  a  “  sympathizer,”  is  healed  of  his  Communistic  propensities  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  danger  he  incurs,  and  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  an  un¬ 
controlled  system  of  barter.  The  Radical  Cure  thus  effected  gives  the 
name  to  the  piece.  Such  transactions  as  the  payment  for  a  supper  with 
a  mahogany  table,  a  rope  of  onions  being  taken  as  change,  raise  an  occa¬ 
sional  laugh  ;  but  the  piece  has  this  fatal  defect,  that  if  it  docs  not  tell  as 
a  satire  it  has  no  telling  qualities  at  all,  and  that  considered  as  a  satire  it 
is  pointed  at  a  mark  of  no  general  interest  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Spohr’s  new  descriptive  symphony,  The  Seasons ,  produced  this 
week  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts,  is  an  object  of  interest  on  several 
grounds.  It  is  so  long  since  anything  has  appeared  from  the  illustrious 
master’s  pen,  that  the  world  had  begun  to  number  him  among  the  great 
departed — the  Beethovens,  Webers,  and  Cherubinis,  of  a  past  age.  To 
those  who  venerate  the  genius  of  Spohr,  it  is  ever  gratifying  to  meet  with 
a  new  effort  of  his  powers, — not  displaying,  indeed,  all  the  freshness  of  his 
youth  or  all  the  strength  of  his  manhood,  yet  such  as  he  alone  of  living 
musicians  could  have  made  :  for  Spohr  is  truly  “  ultimus  Romanorum  ” 
— the  last  of  the  great  symphonists,  the  last  successor  of  Bach  and  Han¬ 
del  in  the  oratorio,  and  the  last  dramatic  writer  of  the  pure  German 
school  of  Gluck  and  Mozart.  When  ho  dies,  these  high  walks  of  his  art 
will  be  vacant,  for  no  one  seems  coming  forward  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  Seasons,  like  Spohr’s  previous  symphonies,  and  indeed  like  every 
great  orchestral  work,  fails  to  produce  a  striking  effect  on  a  first  hearing. 


Even  Beethoven’s  symphonies,  with  all  their  boldness,  freedom,  and 
breadth,  were  slow  in  gaining  the  public  car ;  and  many  old  habitues  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  remember  the  time  when,  at  the  first  rehearsal  of 
his  chef-d’oeuvre  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  band  threw  dowm  their 
instruments,  and  could,  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  them  up  again. 
Spohr’s  symphonies  are  still  less  likely  to  make  an  immediate  impression; 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  only  upon  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  class 
of  music  to  which  they  belong.  Ears  accustomed  to  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  can  instantly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Spohr ;  but 
these  beauties  are  too  delicate  and  recondite — demand  too  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  forms  and  processes  of  art — to  be  at  once  understood  or  felt 
by  a  popular  audience.  The  difficulty  of  apprehending  their  meaning 
and  entering  into  their  spirit  is  increased  by  the  abstract  and  metaphy¬ 
sical  conceptions  which,  in  some  of  the  latest  of  them,  Spohr  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  express.  The  present  work  comes  under  the  same  category  as  Die 
1C eihe  der  Tone ,  the  symphony  produced  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Concerts ;  but  is  not  so  happy  either  in  subj  ect  or  in  treatment  as 
that  great  work.  In  it,  as  the  very  subject  of  the  composition  was 
sound,  with  its  various  phenomena,  Spohr  had  many  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  ideas  by  means  of  direct  imitation,  and  he  often  did  express 
them  felicitously ;  but  as  his  object  was  to  describe  the  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  by  sounds,  rather  than  sounds  themselves,  a  great  deal  of  the  music 
fell  short  of  raising  the  images  he  intended.  Still,  without  reference  to 
these  specific  images,  there  was  grandeur,  melody,  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  instrumentation.  But  the  subject  of  The  Seasons  admits  fewer  op¬ 
portunities  of  direct  imitation,  and  where  they  exist  the  composer  has  not 
condescended  to  use  them.  He  has  not,  like  Beethoven,  given  us  the 
notes  of  the  quail  and  the  cuckoo,  the  bursting  of  the  thunder,  the  dance 
of  the  peasants  clattering  in  their  wooden  shoes  ;  nor,  like  Ilaydn,  the 
sounds  of  the  chase  or  the  joyous  songs  of  the  vintage.  But  he  has  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  music,  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  listener  those  impres¬ 
sions  and  feelings  associated  with  the  different  seasons, — the  cheerful  fresh¬ 
ness  of  spring,  the  languor  of  summer,  the  tranquil  serenity  of  autumn,  and 
the  sternness  of  winter.  Of  this  intention,  when  we  are  aware  of  it,  we  can 
perceive  some  indications ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the  slightest  conception  of 
it  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  unaided  imagination :  and  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  therefore,  that,  as  a  piece  of  descriptive  music,  The  Seasons  is 
unsuccessful.  Even  setting  description  aside,  it  is  inferior  to  the  works 
of  his  earlier  days.  It  has  less  spontaneousness  and  impulse,  less  energy 
and  freedom,  less  invention  and  variety.  There  is  too  much  method,  too 
much  attention  to  the  forms  of  counterpoint,  too  evident  an  expenditure 
of  labour,  and  too  palpable  a  display  of  art.  But  the  piece  has  many 
beauties,  and  as  it  becomes  better  known  their  number  will  be  found  to 
increase.  The  movement  representing  “Spring”  has  a  fine  rhythmical 
flow  in  six-eight  time,  and  its  pleasing  gayety  is  congenial  with  the 
season.  “  Summer,”  though  it  certainly  paints  nothing,  is  a  piece  of 
delicious  harmony,  in  which  the  soft  wind  instruments  are  charmingly 
employed. 

The  Directors  of  these  concerts  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  ama¬ 
teur  for  having  brought  forward  this  last  work  of  the  greatest  musician 
living ;  though,  in  the  prosent  state  of  public  taste,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
work  for  a  great  popular  audience. 

Two  concerts  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  have  been  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Berlin  choristers  :  the  one  was  given  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  other  takes  place  today.  The  room  on  Thursday  was  but  in¬ 
differently  filled ;  which  we  think  might  have  been  expected,  as  the 
prices  of  admission,  though  low,  were  higher  than  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  where  these  singers  have  been  performing  nightly  for  several 
weeks  past ;  nor  was  there  the  attraction  of  novelty,  the  programme  being 
chiefly  made  up  of  pieces  which  they  have  been  performing  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Concerts.  They  seemed,  however,  nowise  affected  by  the  com¬ 
parative  meagreness  of  the  audience,  but  sang  with  true  German  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  care,  delighting  the  listeners  by  the  unrivalled  beauty 
and  purity  of  their  vocal  harmony,  for  they  sang  their  choral  pieces  as 
usual,  without  the  accompaniment  even  of  a  pianoforte.  Two  of  them, 
Messrs.  Kotzolt  and  Neumann,  sang  solos.  The  first,  in  the  air  from  the 
Zauberflote ,  “  In  diesen  heiligen  Hallen,”  displayed  the  qualities  of  his 
singularly  deep  and  sonorous  bass  voice  ;  and  the  second,  a  fine  tenor, 
sang  an  air  from  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  with  the  chaste  simplicity  which 
Gluck’s  music  demands.  A  little  boy  of  eleven,  Emile  Papendyk  by 
name,  played  on  the  piano  some  of  Mendelssohn’s  Lieder  ohne  IVorte 
charmingly.  This  admirable  choir  will  only  be  heard  one  night  more 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  before  they  return  home  to  handle  the  musket 
and  sword  “  in  the  cause  ”  (as  the  advertisement  has  it)  “  of  their  King 
and  country.” 


The  oratorio  season  has  begun  at  Exeter  Hall.  Last  night,  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  had  their  first  performance ;  and,  as  usual,  gave  prece¬ 
dence  to  The  Messiah.  In  the  manner  in  which  it  was  got  up  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  it  did  not  present  any  remarkable  novelty  ;  the  principal  singers 
being  nearly  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
usual  strength.  But  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  more  than  usually 
magnificent ;  and  this  we  ascribe  in  a  great  measure  to  the  recent  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  the  hall,  which  have  marvellously  improved  its  acoustical 
qualities  as  well  as  its  appearance.  A  great  addition  has  been 
made  to  its  height,  and  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  square  pil¬ 
lars  before  the  gallery  has  given  free  scope  to  the  circulation 
of  sound,  which  is  also  mellowed  by  being  diffused  through  a  larger 
atmospheric  expanse.  The  throwing  back  of  the  organ  has  taken  away 
the  barrier  which  severed  the  two  choral  masses  on  each  side ;  and  the 
additional  space  given  to  the  orchestra  allows  the  instruments  to  be 
placed  nearly  on  a  horizontal  plane,  while  the  choral  voices  rise  much 
above  them,  both  laterally  and  behind.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
voices  strike  the  ear  more  directly  and  powerfully,  while  the  instrumental 
sounds  are  greatly  softened,  without  losing  the  richness  derived  from 
their  numerical  strength.  We  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  this  hall,  that  the 
voices  and  instruments  were  duly  proportioned,  and  that  the  latter  were, 
what  they  ought  to  be,  really  accompaniments,  strengthening,  not  over¬ 
powering,  the  vocal  harmony.  It  is  right,  howover,  to  add,  that  we  never 
heard  the  choruses  and  the  accompaniments  executed  with  so  much  care 
and  so  much  attention  to  the  chiaroscuro  of  sound. 

The  hall,  too,  was  highly  favourable  to  the  solo-singers,  whose  voices 
■were  probably  never  before  heard  to  so  much  advantage.  They  were, 
1  Misses  Birch  and  Dolby,  and  Messrs.  Lockey,  Whitworth,  and  White- 
house.  The  last,  a  bass,  is  a  debutant,  of  yery  great  promise. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  SELF-REFORMED. 

The  document  which  appears  below  was  sent  to  ns  by  a  friend 
from  Oxford,  where  it  has  been  circulated  in  a  printed  form.  As 
it  is  too  remarkable  to  escape  newspaper  publicity,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  reprint  it  entire. 

The  paper  sets  forth  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Universities 
by  their  own  action.  The  plan,  though  brief  and  modest  in  the 
exposition,  bears  marks  of  having  been  carefully  matured,  whilst 
its  simplicity  necessarily  renders  it  complete  such  as  it  is.  The 
impression  it  has  made  on  us  is  that  of  a  sort  of  surprise ;  the 
same  kind  of  impression  as  we  remember  to  have  received  on  first 
comprehending  Mr.  Rowland  Hill’s  simple  and  original  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Post.  In  such  cases,  one  asks,  how  isit  that 
nobody  thought  of  this  before  P  Nobody  probably  would  now 
have  thought  of  this  plan  in  its  completeness,  (though  our  Oxford 
friend  says  that  its  leading  feature  was  indicated  last  year  by  an 
earnest  University  Reformer,)  if  the  inventive  faculties  of  Oxford 
had  not  been  stimulated  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  scheme  deserves  at  least  very  serious  attention. 

The  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.  The  grand  desideratum  with  regard  to  the  Universities  is, 
that  they  should  be  of  service  to  the  many — to  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  would  gladly  use  them  as  schools  of  learning — instead  of  being 
confined,  as  they  are,  to  the  use  of  a  few.  Hitherto,  all  University 
Reformers,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  have  proposed  to  make  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  more  accessible — to  facilitate  the  residence  of 
hundreds  of  learners  where  tens  now  reside.  The  present  innovator 
proposes,  on  the  contrary,  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  kingdom  the 
teaching  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  says — “  Though  it  may  be 
impossible  to  bring  the  masses  requiring  education  to  the  University, 
may  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  University  to  them  P  ”  If  this 
is  possible,  many  puzzling  questions  would  be  thereby  solved.  The 
new  teaching  would  be  that  of  the  Universities ;  but  it  would  take 
place,  not  in  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  at  the  very 
doors  of  those  who  required  it.  Hence  cheapness  for  the  scholar, 
with  home  and  parental  discipline  undisturbed.  The  teaching  being 
the  very  same  as  at  the  two  great  academical  centres,  so  would  be 
the  degrees  and  honours ;  with  this  one  very  important  difference, 
however,  that  in  the  new  schools  Dissenters  might  obtain  both  the 
teaching  and  the  honours — full  University  teaching,  and  full  Uni-  I 
versity  degrees,  excepting  only  degrees  in  Divinity — without  dis-  I 
turbing  the  present  relations  of  the  Universities  to  the  Church. 
If  this  idea  should  fructify,  it  will  turn  out  to  have  been  a  great 
discovery  indeed. 

There  is  a  vague  suggestion  in  the  paper  below,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  might  extend  these  advantages  to  the  Colonies.  How 
so  ?  Geography  forbids  it.  The  teaching  is  to  be  the  very  teach¬ 
ing  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — nothing  inferior  or  second-rate, 
such  as  we  usually  think  good  enough  for  the  Colonies  :  and  this 
true  teaching  of  the  time-honoured,  prestiged  Universities,  could 
not  possibly  be  extended  beyond  the  reach  of  a  day’s  journey  by  rail 
and  daily  correspondence  by  letter.  No,  if  there  is  anything  like 
colonization  in  the  project,  it  is  that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
colonizing  themselves  all  over  England  and  "Wales. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  presides,  and  have  not 
doubted  that  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  productive  of  good.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  mode  of  setting  about  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Universities  is  difficult,  because  it  is  at  variance  with 
habits  of  the  English  mind,  which  favours  the  preservation  of  char¬ 
tered  rights,  and  ever  prefers  local  self-reform  to  a  new  action  of  the 
central  authority.  It  is  English,  if  it  is  not  always  wise,  to  pre¬ 
fer  old  things  to  new,  not  because  they  are  old,  but  because  it  is 
easier  and  safer  to  improve  them  when  they  need  improvement, 
than  to  incur  the  inevitable  struggles  and  risks  of  untried  novel¬ 
ties.  The  plan  before  us,  therefore,  being  one  to  which  the  Uni¬ 
versities  themselves  can  give  effect,  is  sure  to  command  no  small 
measure  of  the  public  sympathy.  After  giving  it  our  most  serious 
consideration,  we  incline  to  think  that  it  opens  a  better  prospect 
than  has  yet  appeared  of  extending  the  highest  order  of  education 
in  accordance  with  the  settled  wish  of  the  nation ;  that  it  promises 
to  improve  the  Universities  themselves  by  means  of  emulation  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  provincial  schools  ;  and  that  it  affords  a  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  seeing  academical  progression,  unresisted,  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age. 


Exeter  College ,  2 6th  November  1850. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor — I  have  just  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a 
Paper  of  Questions  which  has  been  transmitted  to  me,  as  to  other  Senior  Tu¬ 
tors  in  the  University,  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 

I  have  abstained  from  offering  any  information  to  the  Commission ;  not 
from  any  sullen  or  disrespectful  spirit  of  opposition,  however  I  may  lament 
and  deprecate  its  tendency  and  effects,  or  may  feel  personally  convinced  of 
its  illegal  and  unconstitutional  character  ;  but  because  I  have  felt  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  part  in  an  inquiry  which  appears  to  me  to  compromise  rights 
which  I  am  bound  to  maintain. 

Put  the  Questions  have  brought  again  before  me  considerations  on  most 
important  subjects  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  University;  subjects 
on  which  I  am  convinced  there  is  among  us  one  common  feeling  of  interest, 
and  of  desire  to  do  right.  And  just  at  this  time  the  following  Paper  has 
been  placed  in  my  hands.  I  trust  that,  without  committing  myself  to  every 
suggestion  contained  in  it,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in  laying  it  before  yourself  and 
the  1  Diversity  :  not  indeed  as  if  it  embodied  a  full-formed  plan,  but  as  a 
germ  and  outline  of  a  scheme  which,  by  God’s  blessing,  if  originated  by  our¬ 
selves,  may  answer  some  of  the  good  ends  put  forward  as  the  objects  of  the 


Commission,  without  endangering  those  vital  interests  which  wo  are  so  so¬ 
lemnly  bound  to  maintain. 

I  know  that  at  least  you  will  give  to  the  subject  that  impartial  and  ju¬ 
dicious  consideration  w  hich  you  bestow  on  every  matter  coum  eted  with  the 
duties  of  your  high  office,  and  with  your  constant  kindness  will  forgive  me 
for  presuming  thus  to  intrude  upon  your  attention. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Sewell, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  and  late 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  b)  Lei  majesty  for  Inquiring  into  the  State 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  transmitted  to  the  Senior  Tutors  of  the 
University  a  Paper  of  Questions  on  points  of  gieat  moment,  on  which  they 
desire  information  and  suggestions. 

While  doubts  are  still  resting  on  the  legality  of  the  Commission,  many 
Tutors  may  naturally  feel  reluctant  to  take  part  in  the  pending  inquiry. 

It  is,  however,  right  that  this  reluctance  should  not  be  attributed  to  impro¬ 
per  motives— either  to  a  spirit  of  captious  or  sullen  resistance,  or  to  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  important  subjects  to  which  their  attention  has  been  drawn 
by  the  Commissioners. 

The  diminution  of  the  expense  of  education— its  extension  in  the  best 
form,  that  form  which  the  Universities  alone  are  capable  of  supplying— its 
expansion  to  the  utmost  limits,  so  that  it  may  embrace  the  whole  kingdom, 
not  even  excluding  the  most  distant  Colonies,  if  possible, — these  are  objects 
of  general  concern,  for  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Universities  themselves  to 
provide  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  without  abandoning  their  present  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  Church  or  infringing  upon  the  special  objects  of  private  endow¬ 
ments. 

With  these  feelings  the  following  Paper  has  been  prepared,  for  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  those  to  w  hom  the  questions  of  the  Commissioners  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Considering  that  their  first  duty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  guard  the 
rights  and  independence  of  the  University,  and  of  their  respective  Colleges, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  consistently  recognize  the  right  of  any  ex¬ 
ternal  power  to  force  upon  them  measures,  how  ever  desirable  in  themselves. 

But  subject  to  the  paramount  obligation  of  maintaining  this  principle  in¬ 
violate,  they  most  certainly  desire  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
many  of  the  objects  which  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have  in  view. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  be  expected  that  they  should  concur  in  any  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which  shall  not  oi  iginate  from, 
within.  And  any  suggestions  which  they  might  wish  to  offer,  could  only 
consistently  be  addressed  by  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  within  the  University. 

The  prominent  idea  indicated  in  the  Paper  referred  to,  (transmitted  by  the 
Commissioners,)  is  the  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
University  system  of  education  as  widely  as  possible. 

Without  disoouraging  in  any  way  the  notion  of  opening  Halls,  either  us- 
independent  Societies  or  in  connexion  with  existing  Colleges,  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  perfectly  the  end  proposed,  solely  by  an  increase  of  such  bodies,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  insuperable. 

First,  on  account  of  the  want  of  funds,  whether  for  building  or  endow¬ 
ments. 

Secondly,  from  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  the  new  communities  into- 
the  existing  system  of  the  University. 

Thirdly,  because  such  a  plan  would  in  no  adequate  degree  meet  the  main 
evil — the  expense  of  education,  which  necessarily  bars  the  advantages  of  the 
University  to  a  great  mass  ot  the  community. 

Fourthly,  because  considered  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  body 
of  society,  the  plan  would  be  fotmd  impracticable  from  the  numbers  which  it 
would  be  required  to  embrace. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  subordinate  difficulties. 

The  objection  to  extending  the  benefits  of  the  University  by  admitting 
students  within  the  walls,  not  subjected  to  regular  discipline,  are  equally 
obvious. 

For  such  a  plan  would  necessarily  destroy  the  order  of  the  place,  and  es¬ 
sentially  deteriorate  the  spirit  of  tile  present  system,  and  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  students. 

It  would  also  be  found  practically  inoperative  in  diminishing  the  expense 
of  education.  In  some  respects  it  must  even  enhance  it. 

Another  plan  suggests  itself  for  consideration,  which  upon  the  whole  ap¬ 
pears  to  combine,  as  much  as  possible,  the  advantages  required,  with  the 
least  amount  of  objection. 

Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  bring  the  masses  requiring  education  to 
the  University ,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  University  to  them  ? 

The  University  possesses  a  large  amount  of  available  resources  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  which  the  present  extent  of  education  conferred  by  it  is  by  no 
means  commensurate. 

These  resources,  consisting  partly  of  pecuniary  means  and  partly  and 
principally  of  men  of  high  talents  and  attainments,  at  present  without  ade¬ 
quate  opportunities  of  employment,  may  be  made  instrumental  in  planting 
the  seeds  of  Academical  Institutions  throughout  the  country,  by  establishing 
Professorships,  Lectures,  and  Examinations  leading  to  Academical  Honours r 
in  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom. 

For  instance,  at  first,  and  by  way  of  experiment,  Professorships  and  Lec¬ 
tures  might  be  founded,  say  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  population.. 

The  institution  of  these  Professorships  and  Lectures  would  bo  strictly 
analogous  to  the  original  foundation  of  the  Universities  themselves. 

They  would  require  little  cost  beyond  the  necessary  stipends  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  engaged. 

Students,  after  due  attendance  on  such  lectures,  would  undergo  examina¬ 
tions  before  a  body  of  Examiners  sent  from  the  University ;  such  examina¬ 
tions  to  be  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  those  required  in  the  University. 

After  such  attendance  on  lectures  and  examinations,  students,  having  ob¬ 
tained  proper  certificates  of  proficiency  and  general  conduct,  might  be  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  from  the  University  of  Oxford  Academical  Degrees,  with 
only  such  a  limitation  of  privileges  as  would  be  strictly  equitable  and  ne¬ 
cessary. 

The  admission  to  such  Lectures,  and  non-resident  Degrees,  might,  it  is 
thought,  be  safely  opened  as  widely  as  possible,  without  requiring  any  theo¬ 
logical  test  except  in  the  case  of  Theological  Degrees. 

The  objections  to  throwing  down  this  barrier  to  indiscriminate  admission 
within  the  walls  of  the  University  remain  in  full  force  ;  but  the  question  of 
admission  to  academical  instruction,  under  the  proposed  plan,  assumes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  and  may  be  regarded  as  almost,  if  not  entirely,  relieved  from 
those  objections. 

Without  trenching  on  this  principle,  persons  having  obtained  non-resident 
degrees,  might,  it  is  suggested,  be  made  capable  of  adoption  into  the  full 
privileges  of  the  University  upon  complying  with  the  terms  of  subscription, 
&c.,  at  present  required  of  its  members. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  such  Professorships,  Lectures,  and  Examina¬ 
tions,  might  bo  provided  partly  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  partly  by 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  students  themselves,  and  ultimately  (as  might 
be  fairly  expected)  by  private  endowments  and  benefactions. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  immediate  commencement  of  such  a  system,  with¬ 
out  involving  the  necessity  of  costly  buildings,  communications  might  be 
opened  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  places  mentioned;  who  would  no 
doubt  gladly  provide  the  requisite  accommodation  for  the  delivery  of  Lec¬ 
tures,  holding  Examinations,  &c. 

By  degrees,  the  system  might  be  extended  through  the  whole  country,  and 
similar  institutions  might  be  planted  in  the  principal  towns  in  convenient 
districts,  such  as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Canterbury,  &c,  Cambridge  would 
of  course  take  its  due  share  of  the  work. 

The  nucleus  of  an  University  being  thus  formed  in  each  place,  the  same 
laws  which  have  developed  by'  degrees  the  institutions  of  Oxford,  might  be 
expected,  in  some  proportion  at  least,  to  create  a  Collegiate  and  Tutorial  sys¬ 
tem  subordinate  to  it. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  would  immediately  open  a  wide  field  of  occupation  for 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  who,  being  at  present  not  engaged  in  tuition,  are  often 
obliged  to  quit  the  University  to  seek  a  maintenance,  and  thus  present  the 
palpable  evil  of  a  non-resident  body  unconnected  with  academical  duties. 

It  would  extend  the  benefits  of  University  instruction  to  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  limits. 

It  would  reduce  the  expense  to  the  lowest  point. 

Wherever  its  institutions  were  planted,  the  immedate  residents  would  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  education  of  their  sons, 
without  parting  with  them  from  under  their  own  roof. 

The  cycle  of  instruction  itself  would  embrace  the  various  subjects  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  University  Examinations;  and,  as  a  distinct  branch,  Theology 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Probably  five  or  six  Professors  would  be  necessary  at  first  for  each  lo¬ 
cality. 

The  suitable  income  for  each  may  he  estimated  at  not  loss  than  500/.  a 
year,  with  a  special  guard  against  their  taking  private  pupils. 

The  opportunity  of  holding  such  Professorships  would  be  an  inducement 
to  men  of  talent  to  devote  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  literature  at 
the  Universities,  instead  of  wasting  their  lives,  as  is  frequently  the  ease  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  barren  professions. 

And  lastly,  by  originating  such  a  comprehensive  scheme,  the  Universities 
would  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  great  centres  and  springs  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  and  would  command  the  sympathy  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  at  large,  without  sacrificing  or  compromising  any  principle 
which  they  are  bound  to  maintain. 


DEFECTIVE  STATE  OP  THE  CIVIL  INSTITUTIONS  OP 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

If  Parliament  could  spare  a  corner  of  time  next  session  for  any 
subject  besides  tlie  conflict  of  Roman  and  Protestant  spiritual  ju¬ 
risdictions,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  our  practical  legis¬ 
lators  to  attend  somewhat  to  the  state  of  civil  jurisdictions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  most  familiar  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  administration  is  the  parish ;  of  which  the  official 
adjuncts  are  a  rector  or  vicar,  a  constable  and  overseer:  but  the 
division,  from  changes  in  society,  lias  ceased  to  be  a  definite  ex¬ 
pression  either  of  superficial  extent,  population,  or  productive  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  North  of  England  the  area  of  parishes  is  seven  or 
eight  times  larger  than  in  the  South  ;  while  in  the  parishes  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  disparities  in  wealth  and  number  of  parishioners 
are  still  greater.  In  several  of  the  parishes  in  the  centre  of  London 
the  resident  population  is  under  one  hundred;  there  is  one  parish 
(St.  Leonard’s)  with  not  a  single  inhabitant;  others  in  not  distant 
vicinage  from  these  have  a  hundred  thousand  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  boundaries  of  all,  however,  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  the  ecclesiastical  incumbency  survives. 

In  addition  to  parochial  divisions  in  London,  sundry  arbitrary 
lines  or  circuits  have  been  drawn  from  different  centres,  and  ter¬ 
minating  at  varying  distances.  The  radius  within  which  a  posted 
newspaper  is  subject  to  a  penny  stamp  extends  to  all  places  within 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  General  Post-office.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  district  extends  to  any  place  not  exceeding- 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross  :  besides  these  are  prescribed  divi¬ 
sions  for  tlie  exercise  of  Magisterial  authority,  and  for  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
limits  of  the  old  London  Rills  of  Mortality,  which  included  the 
city  of  London  and  the  out-parishes,  since  enlarged  by  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General  so  as  to  include  the  parishes  of  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
Kensington,  Marylobone,  St.  Pancras,  Paddington,  Hammersmith, 
Chelsea,  and  Fulham — forming  the  district  of  the  Weekly  Rills  of 
Mortality. 

All  these  boundaries  have  their  uses ;  and  in  the  local  circum¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  purposes  of  police,  criminal 
justice,  and  magistracy,  there  does  not  appear  any  notable  de¬ 
ficiency  :  the  deficiencies  that  most  prominently  subsist  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  mainly  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  order,  subordination  of 
powers,  and  centralization  which  would  result  from  municipal 
organization  throughout  its  entire  limits,  and  which  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  either  by  the  reform  of  old  corporations  or  the 
grant  of  charters  for  the  formation  of  new  ones,  has  been  extended 
to  every  other  city  and  town  of  consequence  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  This  appears  to  be  the  leading  defect  in  the  civil  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  capital ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  vast  masses  of  people, 
without  connexion,  correspondence,  or  uniformity  of  government. 

The  magnitude  of  London  has  become  such  from  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,  that  it  alone  comprises  materials  for  a 
large  federative  union  ;  but,  itself  the  seat  of  central  government, 
it  does  not  require  an  executive  supremacy :  still  it  has  become  se¬ 
riously  not  to  say  perilously  deficient  in  all  the  subordinate  instru¬ 
mentality  essential  to  union  and  efficient  administration.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cluster  of  little  parishes  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Citv,  mostly  consisting  of  offices,  .shops,  wharfs,  and 
warehouses,  whatever  the  urgency  from  sudden  outbreaks  of  auy 
kind,  or  whatever  the  Metropolitan  improvement  it  may  ho  expe¬ 
dient  to  introduce,  there  arc  not  in  existence  any  concentrated  au¬ 
thorities  higher  than  scattered  parochial  hoards,  for  simultaneous 
action  and  cooperation ;  nor  in  the  event  of  any  civil  disturbance 
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are  there  in  the  whole  of  London  any  constituted  iiivsfeft,  other  fhan 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  which  the  Home  Office  could  uth&ess  its^nKiEe-. 
date  or  instructions.  This  is  obviously  a  condition  Htcipa(j_gr> 
aptitude,  disunion,  and  unpreparedness,  which  oug^^STfejapuj . »  A 
tinue  in  the  greatest  capital  of  Europe,  perhaps  th<r%5M*lsS"OTp!L» 
tal  that  ever  existed.  In  Westminster  there  is  the  Horse  Guards  ; 
but  there  is  no  civil  government,  unless  the  Dean  and  the  nominal 
Lord  High  Steward,  and  the  hardly  less  nominal  High  Bailiff'  and 
Court  of  Burgesses  and  Assistants — with  batches  of  court-lects  for 
short  weights  and  measures — can  he  so  regarded.  The  populous 
districts  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Linsbury,  Marylebone,  St.  Pan¬ 
cras,  and  Lambeth,  are  in  a  still  more  denuded  state,  with  nothing 
but  the  ever-shifting  crudities  of  Yestries,  Paving,  Lighting,  and 
Sewage  Committees,  to  resort  to  or  depend  upon.  Hence  arises 
the  delay,  and  conflicts  of  real  or  imaginary  interests,  in  all  proceed¬ 
ings,  legislation,  and  attempts  at  uniform  and  concurring  local  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Metropolis.  The  only  exception,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  City ;  but  the  jurisdiction  of  its  corporation  ex¬ 
tends  over  only  about  one-eighteenth  part  of  London  ;  all  the  rest 
of  a  population  exceeding  two  millions  and  a  quarter  inhabiting  the 
dense  chain  of  parishes  by  which  the  primitive  nucleus  is  environed 
and  literally  built  in  for  miles  distant,  are  beyond  its  pale.  Mani¬ 
festly,  then,  for  this  great  outlying  circumvallation  there  is  a 
want  of  municipal  unity;  and  for  meeting  which  three  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  submitted. 

Lirst,  would  the  extension  of  the  corporate  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  over  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  vicinage  he  a  feasible  under¬ 
taking  P  or,  second,  would  the  conversion  of  the  large  extramural 
parishes  into  independent  municipalities  he  more  advisable  P  or, 
lastly,  would  the  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs  form  eli¬ 
gible  bases  of  municipal  organization  ? 

Against  so  great  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  as 
is  supposed  by  the  lirst  question,  are  the  obvious  objections,  that 
its  present  administration  is  not  highly  popular  within  or  beyond 
its  purlieus ;  and  so  acknowledged  are  the  defects  of  its  corporate 
institutions,  that  the  present  Premier,  M.P.  for  the  City,  has  an 
unredeemed  pledge  on  record  for  the  reform  of  them.  With  such 
drawbacks,  the  London  Corporation  is  plainly  in  no  condition  to 
claim  so  wide  an  increase  of  dominion ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  already 
sufficiently  occupied  with  civic  duties,  the  management  of  great 
charitable  foundations,  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  and  matters 
arising  out  of  the  greatly  augmented  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  river. 

The  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  offer  virgin  ground, 
and  command  more  unoccupied  energies.  Some  of  them  nearly 
equal  the  City  in  populousness,  and  have  claims  equal  to  several 
provincial  boroughs  to  form  separate  incorporations.  According  to 
the  census  of  1841,  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  had  a  population  of 
83,342;  Newington  Butts,  54,606  ;  Lambeth,  115,888;  Stepney, 
53,633;  St.  Luke,  49,829 ;  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  74,088; 
Bermondsey,  34,947  ;  Clerkenwell,  56,756;  Whitechapel,  34,053  ; 
Islington,  55,690;  Hackney,  37,771.  In  the  separate  incorporation 
of  these  with  others  of  the  out-parishes,  the  chief  difficulty  would  be 
in  the  selection,  so  as  not  to  excite  jealousy  or  inconveniently  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  municipalities.  But  over  this  suggestion 
the  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  in  which  the  out-parishes  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  included,  seem  to  possess  superior  municipal  eligibilities, 
in  being  the  most  recent  civil  demarcation  of  the  Metropolis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  contiguity  or  homogeneity  of  class,  opulence,  and 
industrial  interests. 

The  city  of  Westminster  was  once  an  episcopal  see — and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suddenly  become  one  again  ;  but  it  was  never  incor¬ 
porated.  Supposing  municipal  charters  granted  to  this  city'’  and 
the  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  Greenwich  included,  let 
us  consider  the  result  in  the  arrangement,  civil  constitution,  and 
government  of  the  Metropolis.  The  city  of  London  would  still  be 
the  mother  corporation,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  and 
would  retain  her  imperial  supremacy,  from  antiquity  of  origin, 
central  position,  and  preponderating  influence ;  except  in  popula¬ 
tion  she  would  be  superior  to  the  rest,  and  the  Mayors,  Aldermen, 
and  Councillors,  of  the  new  municipalities,  be  secondary  to  those  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  local  position  of  each  corporation,  and  the  statistics  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  electoral  influence,  will  best  appear  under  one  head, 
in  the  subjoined  epitome  of  the  elements  of  the  federative  union. 

CITIES  AND  BOROUGHS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS  AND  SUBURBS  RETURNING 
MEMBERS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

Population.®  Electors.  + 

London  City,  the  Metropolitan  centre ;  con¬ 
taining  ninety-seven  parishes  within  and 

sixteen  without  the  ancient  walls .  129,702  20,250 

Southwark,  on  the  Surrey  side  ;  under  tlie  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  City. . .  1 .  142,620  9,510 

1  Vest  minster,  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  contains  ten  parishes .  219,930  15,312 

Finsbury  forms  the  Northern  Parliamentary 
division  of  London  ;  including  portions  of  the 
parishes  of  Islington,  St.  Luke,  Clerkenwell, 
and  St.  Andrew  Ilolborn,  and  several  of  the 

Inns  of  Court .  265,013  17,735 

Marylebone,  with  the  parish  of  Paddington  and 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  forms  the 

North-western  portion  of  London .  287,465  18,079 

Tower  Hamlets,  comprising  the  parishes  of 
Shoreditch,  Spitalfields,  Poplar  and  Black  wall, 

Wappiug,  Whitechapel,  Mile-end,  and  Liber¬ 
ty  of  Nortonfolgate,  with  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower ;  they  form  the 
North-eastern  Parliamentary  Borough .  419,730  21,131 

•  From  the  last  census.  +  From  the  registry  of  1849-50. 
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Population.  Electors. 
Lambeth ,  with  the  parish  of  Newington,  and 
part  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  the  Palace 
precinct,  forms  the  Southern  Parliamentary 

Borough  .  197,412  13,885 

Greenwich,  a  suburban  borough,  formed  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Greenwich, 

Deptford,  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Plum- 
stead;  all  abutting  on  or  lying  near  to  the 
Thames,  and  the  site  of  the  chief  naval  and 

military  depots .  72,748  5,976 

In  this  municipal  organization  and  adaptive  model  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  or  for  any  probable  increase  of  the  Metropolis,  there  is  no 
departure  from  established  forms  and  usages.  The  corporation  of 
three  estates  is  the  general  normal  type  of  British  institutions,  and 
combines  those  subdivisions  of  powers — the  representative,  inter¬ 
mediate  peerage  or  aldermanic  order,  and  executive  magistrate — 
which  experience  seems  most  to  sanction.  Its  application  in  this 
instance  would  bo  simply  a  multiplication  of  the  civic  organism 
first  given  to  London,  so  as  to  meet  its  augmented  exigencies ; 
and  the  advantages  of  which  we  shall  conclude  with  briefly  sum¬ 
ming  up. 

First,  it  would  condense  into  separate  municipalities  the  exist¬ 
ing  sparse  parochial  divisions  ;  by  which  greater  unity  would  be 
obtained  either  for  administrative  or  protective  purposes.  Secondly, 
though  each  corporate  body  would  be  independent  for  separate  lo¬ 
cal  objects,  it  would  from  proximity,  and  by  means  of  its  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate,  possess  ready  facilities  in  emergencies  for  conference,  co¬ 
operation  with  the  rest,  or  even  with  the  general  Government  of  the 
State.  Thirdly,  a  direct  instrumentality  would  be  established,  by 
which  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency  would  be  afforded  for  sana¬ 
tory  and  other  improvements,  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  indigent  classes.  Fourthly,  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  being  made  and  the  civil  j  unctures  specified  in  which  con¬ 
certed  council  or  action  between  the  head  of  the  central  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  and  those  of  the  surrounding  municipalities  would 
be  incumbent  on  them,  the  entire  government  of  London  would 
possess  the  advantages  of  a  complete  federative  machinery  either 
for  the  unity  of  all  or  the  separate  administration  of  each  consti¬ 
tuent  division  of  the  Metropolitan  TInion.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added, 
that  improvement  in  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Metropolis,  by 
the  creation  of  responsible  executive  and  representative  adminis¬ 
trations,  is  the  first  step  to  its  equitable  assessment,  and  an 
economical  and  judicious  expenditure  of  local  burdens. 

THE  EIGHT  OF  WAY  AND  VIEW. 

Few  questions  come  more  home  to  the  feelings  and  excite  resent¬ 
ment  more  strongly  than  the  attempts  made  by  the  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  public  by  excluding  them  from 
scenes  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  have  naturally  an  equal 
claim.  Those  landowners  who  pale  out  from  view  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  prevent  others  from  participating  in  the  pleasures  they 
bestow,  strain  the  right  “  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own  ”  to 
a  point  that  may  become  dangerous,  by  calling  into  question  the 
claim  they  possess  to  clutch  for  their  own  exclusive  use  what  was 
intended  for  the  gratification  of  all.  This  churlish  spirit  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thick  hedges,  high 
stone  walls,  and  close  wood  fences  that  obstruct  the  view,  are  en¬ 
countered  by  the  traveller  and  the  tourist  wherever  they  go :  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  it  is  much  the  same ;  wherever  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  landscape  are  sufficient  to  establish  a  “  seat,”  the 
views  are  protected  almost  as  strictly  as  the  game;  even  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  are  walled  about,  so  that  the  wayfarer  may  walk 
round  them  for  miles  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  their  waters. 
When  landowners  become  more  enlightened  to  the  duties  of 
property,  they  may  perceive  that,  as  good  stewards  of  the  trust 
committed  to  their  charge,  they  should  endeavour  to  throw  open 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  make  them  as  free  to  all  as  the  bright 
light  of  heaven  that  illumines  the  prospect.  Many  of  our  landed 
proprietors,  indeed,  practically  recognize  this  principle,  and  freely 
admit  the  public  into  their  parks;  enhancing  the  enjoyment  of 
possession  by  seeing  others  participate  with  them  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  beautiful  scenery  invariably  imparts. 

The  hiding  of  the  face  of  nature  from  common  sight  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  when  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  dictates  it 
steps  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  high  fences  and  endeavours  to 
extend  them  over  lands  which  the  public  have  long  occu¬ 
pied  by  right, — when  it  would  not  only  exclude  from  the 
prospect  but  would  expel  the  people  from  the  country  itself, 
by  taking  possession  of  their  accustomed  country  walks, — 
such  injustice  and  spoliation  seem  so  gross,  that  were  the 
practice  not  too  common  it  might  be  deemed  impossible  to  be 
attempted.  Encroachments  on  public  rights  are  made  and 
submitted  to  because  no  individual  is  so  much  interested  in  a  foot¬ 
path  as  the  person  who  endeavours  to  stop  up  the  “  nuisance,”  nor 
will  any  one  singly  undertake  to  defend  the  common  rights  and 
oppose  such  aggression.  Thus,  footpath  after  footpath  is  closed, 
and  the  field  walks  of  the  people  become  more  and  more  restricted. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  “  Anti-Footpath-closing 
Associations  ”  are  established  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  to  prevent  encroachment  on  the  common  property ; 
sometimes  parishes  will  agree  to  oppose  such  encroachments  :  but 
these  desirable  protective  measures  are  too  few ;  and  robberies  of 
the  public  are  continually  committed,  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  without  any  active  interference  to  prevent 
them.  Now  and  then  a  case  arises,  like  that  of  Glen  Tilt,  where 
an  attempt  to  stop  access  seems  so  glaring  an  infringement  of  com¬ 
mon  right  that  the  voice  of  the  country  is  raised  against  it  and 


the  power  of  the  press  is  called  out  to  assist  in  removing  the  ob¬ 
struction. 

But  whilst  the  whole  country  takes  an  interest  in  the  struggle 
to  force  the  pass  of  distant  Glen  Tilt,  other  paths  close  to  our 
homes,  and  of  far  more  importance  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
are  allowed  to  be  stopped  without  exciting  notice.  Our  attention 
has  been  immediately  directed  to  this  subject  by  a  spirited  move¬ 
ment  in  the  parish  of  Hornsey  to  oppose  the  closing  of  footpaths 
there.  Few  of  our  suburban  districts,  beautiful  as  many  of  them 
are,  can  compete  with  Hornsey  in  the  luxuriance  and  boldness  of 
its  wooded  eminences,  its  rich  vallies  and  undulating  fields.  On  a 
summer’s  evening,  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  add  depth  to 
the  shadow  of  the  woods  and  light  up  the  hill-sides  studded  with 
villas,  it  is  a  picture  of  rural  beauty  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 
The  enjoyment  of  wandering  through  such  a  scene  after  the  labour 
of  a  week  pent  up  in  close  and  murky  City  warehouses,  is  greater 
than  can  be  conceived  by  those  who,  being  habituated  to  country  life, 
are  satiated  with  quietude.  To  walk  through  green  fields,  and  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  where  all  surrounding  objects  exhibit  the  loveliness 
of  nature,  give  charms  to  a  weary  existence,  and  produce  longings 
after  higher  and  better  things  than  worldly  gains  and  sensual  plea¬ 
sures.  The  influence  of  such  scenes  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
moral  education  of  the  people,  in  addition  to  the  invigoration  of  the 
physical  powers  by  country  walks  beyond  thereach  of  London  smoke. 
Yet,  so  utterly  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  disregarded  where  spe¬ 
cial  interests  interfere,  that  no  fewer  than  six  pathways,  extend¬ 
ing  for  several  miles  through  the  parish  of  Hornsey,  have  been  in¬ 
vaded,  and  others  have  been  diverted  without  any  regard  to  gene¬ 
ral  convenience.  The  offenders  are  the  Great  Northern  Ilailway 
Company,  the  Highgate  Archway  Company,  and  a  wealthy  landed 
proprietor,  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  strong  enough  to  despoil 
and  take  liberties  with  the  property  of  the  people.  To  wage  legal 
warfare  with  a  railway  company,  is  too  serious  an  undertaking  for 
any  individual  to  attempt ;  and  as  there  is  no  countervailing  power 
in  action  to  protect  the  public,  railway  companies,  under  cover  of 
the  pecuniary  terrors  of  the  law,  perpetrate  injustice.  In  several 
of  the  cases  of  obstruction  now  brought  especially  to  notice,  the 
footpaths  were  marked  down  on  the  plans  of  the  estates  before 
they  were  bought  by  the  present  proprietors,  the  lands  being  pur¬ 
chased  expressly  subject  to  the  common  right  of  way  :  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  the  paths  are  now  closed. 

The  lines  of  railway  across  the  country  must  almost  necessarily 
cut  up  many  roads  and  footpaths  ;  but  in  all  instances  where  pri¬ 
vate  property  is  invaded,  care  is  taken  by  Parliament  that  ample 
compensation  shall  be  given,  or  equally  convenient  roads  and  paths 
be  made.  To  general  convenience,  however,  little  regard  is  paid ; 
and  unless  an  individual  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of  a 
railway  bill  make  alleged  injury  to  the  public  a  pretext  for  oppo¬ 
sition,  there  is  no  advocate  to  defend  the  common  rights.  Even 
in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  opposition  is  removed  by  a 
compromise  in  which  the  public  derive  no  advantage. 

At  a  time  when  the  importance  of  having  large  open  spaces  for 
the  recreation  of  the  working  classes  is  admitted  by  the  formation 
of  parks  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  it  seems  strangely  incon¬ 
sistent  that  the  field  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  for  many  years,  should 
be  permitted  to  be  closed.  As  there  is  no  public  prosecutor  to 
protect  common  rights  from  invasion,  the  only  means  of  defence 
lies  in  combination,  and  the  readiest  means  for  effecting  such  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  union  of  parishioners  in  vestry.  This  power,  however, 
requires  to  be  called  into  action,  and  is  generally  too  dormant.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  parishioners  of  Hornsey  are  alive  to  their 
duty  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  public-spirited  individuals  who  have 
taken  the  matter  up  will  persevere  in  their  determination  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  right  of  way  through  their  beautiful  fields. 

THE  FLAX-CTJLTITBE  MOVEMENT. 

Thebe  is  now  an  active  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  based  on  sound  princi¬ 
ples,  and  full  of  promise.  The  mew  taken  of  the  question,  as  it 
stands,  is  this.  In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  flax  grown  at  home,  our 
linen  manufactures  require  an  annual  supply  of  the  raw  material 
from  abroad  amounting  in  value  to  8,000,000/. ;  there  is  an  annual 
importation  of  linseed  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000/.,  and  of  oil-cake 
600,000/. ;  making  a  total  importation  of  the  produce  of  flax  cul¬ 
tivated  in  foreign  lands  exceeding  nine  millions  and  a  half  ster¬ 
ling.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  kingdom  weE 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  flax ;  its  cultivation  and  preparation 
would  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  population ;  it 
bids  fair  to  make  a  profitable  return  to  the  cultivator,  and 
its  extended  cultivation  would  increase  the  certainty  of  supply 
of  raw  material  for  an  important  branch  of  manufactures.  All 
these  considerations  give  impulse  to  the  movement.  The  per- 
contra  side  of  the  question  shows  that  the  successful  cultivation 
of  flax,  owing  to  its  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  preparation,  require  peculiar  management  and  skilled  la¬ 
bour  different  from  that  of  ordinary  agricultural  operations. 
These  obstacles  to  the  general  introduction  of  the  culture 
would,  however,  only  arise  at  the  outset.  The  successful 
results  which  have  attended  Mr.  Warncs’s  exertions  in  the 
North-eastern  part  of  Norfolk  should  remove  the  doubts  that 
have  been  entertained  of  its  practicability,  and  English  farmers 
might  be  guided  by  his  experience.  It  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  also  that  the  labour  required  for  the  preparation  of 
the  fibre  would  afford  employment  to  numbers  wrho  are  now  sup¬ 
ported  in  idleness  in  the  workhouse.  It  is  stated  in  a  recent  pub- 
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lication  by  Mr.  Warnes  that  one  aero  ont  of  every  hundred  under 
cultivation,  if  sown  with  flax,  would  give  employment  to  double 
the  number  of  the  redundant  population  and  yet  not  supply  half 
the  demand. 

The  view  thus  presented  is  limited  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
linen  manufacture  ;  but  an  extensive  future  prospect  has  been 
opened,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which  are  too  vast  even  for  the 
powers  of  speculative  vision  to  determine.  Some  new  processes 
for  the  preparation  of  flax  have  been  recently  invented,  which  if 
they  realize  half  the  advantages  predicated  will  give  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  manufacture  of  linens.  The  Morning  Chronicle , 
which  takes  the  lead  in  the  flax-culture  movement,  and  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  inventor,  announces  that  by 
the  new  modes  of  preparation  much  of  the  labour  and  time  now 
required  to  dress  the  flax  is  saved ;  that  the  fibre  is  improved 
in  beauty  and  strength ;  and  that  it  may  be  spun  by  the  ordinary 
mechanism  of  the  cotton-mill.  By  another  improvement  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  fibre  may  be  so  altered  as  either  to  diminish  the  heat- 
conducting  property  of  linen  fabrics  and  produce  the  warmth  of 
cotton  goods,  or  to  impart  the  glossy  appearance  of  silk.  The  cost 
of  the  raw  material  is  stated  to  be  not  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  cotton  wools;  and  if  the  process  of  preparing  the  fibre 
can  be  cheapened  and  its  facility  of  manufacture  be  increased  so  as 
to  give  linen  the  advantage  over  cotton  even  in  price,  a  great 
change  would  ensue  in  the  direction  of  industry  at  home  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  now  lying  waste  would  be  brought  into  profit¬ 
able  cultivation.  Apprehensions  of  limited  supplies  from  the 
United  States  would  cease  to  disturb ;  the  cotton-plant  of  India 
would  be  disregarded ;  and  the  slender  stalks  of  the  linum 
usitatissimum  waving  over  the  broad  lands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  supplant  the  “  blood-stained  cotton”  that  so  shocks 
the  sensitive  I'errand. 

This  sketch  of  the  future  of  flax-culture  and  improvement  may 
be  tinged  with  roseate  hues,  and  may  prove  as  airy  as  the  creations 
of  a  Turner’s  pencil,  but  there  is  enough  of  substance  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  prospect  to  found  a  reasonable  expectation  of  inrportant  re¬ 
sults  from  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  plant.  Among-  the 
means  of  practical  appliance  may  be  noted  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
pany  for  the  growth  of  flax  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland,  which  has 
so  far  received  the  approbation  of  Government  that  the  conditional 
promise  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  has  been  given  to  the  pro¬ 
moters. 


PROGRESS  OE  REPRESENTATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY. 
The  French  Legislative  Assembly  seems  bent  upon  infusing  more 
and  more  the  element  of  individual  responsibility  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  During  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  anterior  to  it,  the 
Deputies  voted  by  ballot ;  and  the  shelter  thus  afforded  to  the 
voter  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  or  retention  of  political 
virtue.  Now-a-days,  the  names  of  majorities  and  minorities  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Moniteur ;  showing  as  palpable  a  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  public  opinion  as  was  exemplified  by  our  own  Reformed 
House  of  Commons  when  it  resolved  to  publish  official  lists  of 
every  vote. 

It  appears  from  Galignani’s  Messenger,  that  an  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  has  been  devised  for  saving  time  and  trouble  in 
taking  votes  in  the  Assembly.  The  existing-  practice  is  not  de¬ 
scribed,  neither  is  the  time  occupied  mentioned  ;  but  by  the  new 
plan  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  votes  “for”  and  “against” 
will  be  reckoned  up,  and  the  names  placed  in  order  for  printing,  in 
the  space  of  ten  minutes.  If  the  average  attendance  be  taken  at 
650,  and  if  this  number  can  be  disposed  of  within  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  less  by  a  half  than  the  time  occupied  in  taking  a 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  occasions  when  500  voters 
appear. 

In  the  French  Assembly,  each  member  is  to  be  provided  with 
ten  steel  plates  or  “  cards,”  upon  each  of  which  his  name  is  en¬ 
graved.  Five  of  them  are  of  white  colour  and  five  of  blue.  A 
white  card  is  to  be  used  when  the  vote  is  “  for  ”  and  a  blue  card 
when  it  is  “  against.”  An  urn  containing  two  compartments  is 
the  repository  of  the  votes  ;  the  white  cards  being  dropped  into  the 
one  compartment  and  the  blue  into  the  other.  The  apparatus  is 
so  contrived  as  to  make  the  cards  fall  with  the  most  perfect  regu¬ 
larity  round  a  copper  rod ;  and  this  rod  serves  as  a  gauge  or  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  number  of  cards  chopped  into  the  compartment.  When 
the  voting  is  over,  the  rod  tells  its  tale  ;  the  means  of  verification 
are  provided  for ;  and  the  result  goes  forth  without  any  ground  of 
question  as  to  the  accuracy.  The  publication  of  the  names  in  the 
Moniteur  is  rendered  easy  by  the  circumstance  of  each  card  bear- 
ing  the  name  of  the  voter. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  there  are  two  division-lob¬ 
bies,  the  one  representing  “  aye  ”  (for)  and  the  other  “  no  ” 
(against).  Each  Member  chooses  his  lobby  according  to  the  vote 
he  intends  to  give  ;  and  out  of  this  practice  arises  a  good  deal  of 
joking  about  Members  generally  antagonistic  going-  upon  certain 
occasions  into  the  “  same  lobby.”  Each  lobby  having  received  its  ! 
quota  of  Members,  the  doox-s  are  fastened,  and  the  four  tellers  take  l 
their  stations,  two  and  two,  at  the  respective  doors.  Inside,  the 
Members  are  making  a  circuit,  and  passing  one  by  one  through  a 
kind  of  toll-bar :  as  each  passes  through  he  utters  his  name,  and 
the  clerk  in  attendance,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  printed  list  of 
all  the  Members,  makes  a  mark  opposite  the  voter’s  name,  with  a 
pencil.  The  doors  being  opened,  the  Members  emerge  one  by  one 
into  the  House,  and  the  tellers  count  them  as  they  pass.  This 
operates  as  a  check  upon  the  jottings  of  the  clc-rks.  The  result  of 
the  vote  is  communicated  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  that  officer 


hands  a  note  of  the  numbers  to  the  Speaker,  who  makes  the  official 
announcement.  The  division-lists,  which  appear  in  the  printed 
“Yotes”  issued  every  morning,  are  merely  a  copy  of  the  names 
marked  off  in  the  respective  lobbies  by  the  clerks.  A  mistake  in 
a  name  does  not  occur  above  three  or  four  times  in  a  session. 

A  fair  comparison  between  the  two  plans  cannot  be  instituted 
till  the  working  of  the  French  one  has  been  fully  tested.  The 
point  is  not  without  its  importance.  Last  session,  32!)  divisions 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  allowing  fifteen  minutes 
for  each,  we  have  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  eight  per  cent  of  the 
entire  period  of  the  session  taken  xxp  with  divisions.  But  this  does 
not  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  view  of  the  case.  Were  the 
divisions  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  sittings,  the  appropria- 
tion  of  half  an  hour  each  evening  might  pass  unquestioned ; 
but  they  occur  fitfully,  and  in  practice  make  sad  inroads  upon  the 
public  time.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  divisions  of  last 
session.  At  26  sittings  1  division  each. 


36 

10 

12 

10 

7 

5 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


2  - -  8  - — - 

1  - —  10  - 

44  -  No  division. 

Plenty  of  proof  here  that  any  suggestion  by  which  economy  in 
time  may  be  realized  deserves  consideration.  It  may  happen,  that 
were  the  vote-taking  process  considerably  shortened,  some  Mem¬ 
bers  might  not  feel  so  much  inclined  as  they  occasionally  appear 
to  be  at  present  to  call  for  divisions  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting- 
off  time. 


Ifttrrs  tn  ijji  tERitnr. 

BA5GEES  OE  THE  NO-POPERT  AGITATION. 

27th  November  1850. 

Sir — In  the  present  passionate  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  hoped  that  either  journals  or  readers  will  give  a  patient  recep¬ 
tion  to  anything  that  does  not  fall  in  with  their  own  notions  of  right  or  ex¬ 
pediency. 

If,  however,  courage  and  impartiality  are  to  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it  is 
in  your  columns  ;  and  the  few  who  arc  not  hurried  away  by  the  prevalent 
excitement,  or  who  are  not  seeking  to  turn  it  to  the  purposes  of  party  or  the 
advantage  of  a  class,  will  perhaps  think  that  some  words  of  caution  as  to  the 
use  of  such  dangerous  stimulants  in  so  dangerous  a  time  are  not  superfluous. 
There  must,  I  think,  be  some  persons  who  view  with  solicitude  and  even 
alarm  the  recklessness  (not  to  mention  the  dishonesty)  with  which  men, 
whom  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  ought  to  have  made  wiser,  appeal 
to  the  passions  and  the  antipathies  of  the  people. 

One  who  watched  the  workings  of  such  a  policy  or  the  progress  of  such 
an  infatuation  in  France — who  saw  how,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  writers  and  speakers  continued  to  heap  fuel  on  the  smouldering  heap — 
now  from  time  to  time,  as  party  expediency,  or  personal  antipathy,  or  irri¬ 
tated  vanity  dictated,  the  burning  mass  was  stirred  and  excited — one  who 
saw  at  length  the  outburst  of  the  devouring  flame,  and  witnessed  the  abject 
terrors  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  nurtured — may  be  allowed  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  spectacle  now  presented  by  England  with  more  anxiety  than  those 
who  have  never  seen  popular  excitement  pushed  to  its  last  expression. 

It  has  hitherto  been  our  boast,  that  respect  for  law  and  order  was  too 
strong  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  be  overcome  by  gusts  of  passion.  It 
is  our  glory  and  our  safeguard  still.  For  what  else  but  this  highest  proof  of 
civilization,  this  crowning  virtue  of  a  political  community,  has  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  Catholics  and  the  fierce  denunciations,  the  undisguised  incentives 
to  violence,  of  which  they  have  lately  been  the  objects  ?  Among  no  other 
people  on  earth  could  firebrands  have  been  thus  thrown  about  with  impunity. 
Deeds  would  have  responded  to  words  ;  not  effigies  alone  would  have  been 
burned,  and  the  mighty  torrent  of  popular  passions  would  have  been  set  in  mo¬ 
tion — whither  and  with  what  result,  who  will  dare  to  predict  ?  All  honour 
to  the  people  of  England,  who,  deeply  and  earnestly  moved  by  an  unjustifi¬ 
able  act  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  no  less  unjustifiable  incitements  to  revenge 
on  the  other,  have,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  abstained  from  all  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law ;  and  this  when  men  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  have  been 
heard  to  wish  that  “  Dr.  Wiseman  might  be  shot.”  Dr.  Wiseman  ?  and 
who  next  ? 

When  we  consider  the  unspeakable  value  of  this  tutelary  sentiment — 
when  we  see  in  other  countries  the  extreme  difficulty  w-ith  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  nurtured,  I  might  rather  say  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  raise 
it  to  any  strength — we  must,  I  think,  stand  aghast  at  the  efforts  which  the 
higher  classes  in  this  country  are  making  to  weaken  it.  If  our  ministers  of 
state,  our  ministers  of  religion,  nay  even  our  ministers  of  justice,  address 
themselves  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  how  can  we  reasonably  hope  that 
law  and  order  will  continue  to  command  its  respectful  and  implicit  obedience  ? 

It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  an  individual  foreigner,  whose  acts  had 
been,  or  were  reported  to  have  been,  of  a  kind  to  draw  upon  him  the  violent 
antipathy  of  the  people,  (and,  let  me  add,  supposing  them  to  be  proved,  the 
profound  disapprobation  of  all  men,)  was  the  object  of  a  sudden  and  savage 
attack  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  no  possible  means  of  ascertaining  his 
guilt  or  innocence.  This  was  justified,  admired,  applauded  by  the  so-called 
Liberal  press.  Even  humane  men  and  delicate  women  expressed  their  admi¬ 
ration  of  this  outburst  of  a  “fine  generous  feeling.”  The  same  persons,  or 
others  of  equal  foresight  and  sagacity,  are  now  doubtless  charmed  at  the  out¬ 
burst  of  pious  and  generous  feeling  which  took  place  at  Cheltenham ;  where 
the  magistrates,  who  had  helped  to  heat  the  brains  of  the  people,  took  fright 
at  their  own  success,  tried  to  check  the  explosion,  and  were  defied.  The  mob 
had  their  way.  This  time  it  was  their  cue  to  burn  the  Pope  and  break  the 
windows  of  the  Catholics;  and  these  innocent  amusements  they  enjoyed,  in 
spite  of  prohibitions. 

But  did  the  discreet  and  judicious  persons  who  advise  and  encourage  “po¬ 
pular  demonstrations  ”  of  this  kind  ever  ask  themselves,  what  riot,  what 
emeute,  what  revolution,  ever  began  in  any  other  way  than  in  an  outburst  of 
“  generous  feelings,”  or  feelings  which  the  rioters  or  insurgents  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  and,  generally,  did  believe  to  be  generous^  ? 
Do  men  announce  atrocious  crimes  as  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm  ?  Did 
the  authors  of  the  French  Devolution,  did  even  its  most  sanguinary  leaders, 
openly  appeal  to  the  vicious  and  savage  propensities  of  men  ?  Even  they 
dared  not.  No  man  ever  made  more  frequent  appeals  to  virtuous  sentiments 
than  Kobespierre  ;  perhaps  he  felt  them  ;  at  all  events,  he  knew  that  masses 
of  men,  easily  misguided  and  inflamed  as  they  are,  are  yet  to  be  moved  only 
by  appeals,  sincere  or  hypocritical,  to  some  better  part  of  their  nature. 
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Were  not  the  Gordon  riots,  the  Birmingham  riots,  undertaken  in  defence 
of  something  which  the  excited  and  unreasoning  multitude  deemed  holy, 
and  were  made  to  believe  in  danger  ? 

Had  not  the  men  who  sacked  the  Tuileries,  converted  the  streets  of  Paris 
into  a  battle-field,  and  burned  the  Municipal  Guards  in  their  guardhouses, 
been  taught  to  think  that  they  were  executing  justice  on  a  government 
every  branch  of  which  was  corrupt  and  baneful  ?  Were  not  the  miserable 
wretches  who  ran  through  the  streets  hoarse  with  screaming  “  A  mort 
Guizot  !  ”  persuaded  that  in  taking  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  constantly 
denounced  to  them  as  the  mam  author  of  the  corruption,  they  would  be 
rendering  their  country  a  service  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  defend  General  Haynau,  or  to  apologize  for 
the  Pope.  All  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is  this.  In  the  present  feverish 
and  revolutionary  state  of  Europe,  when  the  wind  sits  so  strongly  against 
all  authority,  wiien  the  people  arc  everywhere  prepared  and  eager  to  consti¬ 
tute  themselves  judge  and  executioner  in  every  cause,  those  are  incurring  a 
fearful  responsibility  who  stimulate  their  passions,  sharpen  their  antipathies, 
and  hound  them  on  against  an  individual  or  a  class,  because  the  one  may  be 
accused  (or  even  guilty)  of  crimes,  or  because  some  members  of  the  other 
may  have  acted  absurdly,  or  even  criminally. 

Aristocracies  and  priesthoods  have  not  always  commanded  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  populace,  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  they  always  will 
command  them.  Is  it  prudent  in  them  to  show  the  people  how  to  crush 
an  enemy  who  offends  them,  or  how  to  cover  with  contempt  and  opprobrium 
time-honoured  institutions  and  observances  which  are  no  longer  objects  of 
their  veneration  ?  There  are  not  wanting,  alas!  in  this  “  Christian  land ” 
crowds  to  whom  all  religious  rites  are  “  mummeries,”  all  bishops  useless, 
costly,  and  arrogant  usurpers,  all  authority  an  oppression  and  a  tyranny,  and 
all  reverence  despicable  servility.  Y. 


BLUNDERS  ON  ALL  SIDES. 

Silt — The  publication  of  a  Papal  bull  affecting  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  was  ill-advised  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  daily  press 
are  hard  si  t  to  fill  their  double-sheet :  June,  when  the  May  meetings  in 
Exeter  Hall  are  over,  and  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  pretty  well  decided  for 
the  current  session,  would  have  been  better.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  clergy,  and  the  press,  would  have  dealt  in  law,  sense, 
and  reason,  instead  of  declamation  and  excitement;  England  would  have 
been  spared  the  exhibition  of  some  fanaticism,  and  the  Romanists  some  in¬ 
dignities. 

Nor  if  the  course  which,  by  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  own  showing,  was  pur¬ 
sued  wheu  the  Romish  hierarchy  was  to  be  established  in  the  Colonies,  had 
been  adopted  when  the  Vicars-General  were  to  be  metamorphosed  into 
Bishops  of  the  faithful, — that  is,  had  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  been  duly  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  matter, — is  it  likely  that  tlieir  consent  would  have  been  refused, 
or  any  popular  excitement  stirred  up.  By  showing  the  draft  of  the  bull  to 
LordMinto,  the  Court  of  Rome  admitted  that  this  course  was  possible  and 
allowable  at  that  time ;  and  they  certainly  ought  not  to  have  construed  the 
mere  silence  of  an  emissary  into  a  consent  binding  those  who  sent  him, 
thenceforth  and  for  ever.  The  Cardinal  does  not  allege  that  Lord  Mintowas 
made  to  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  measure :  perhaps  he  may  have  forgotten 
his  Latin,  or  may  find  ecclesiastical  and  episcopal  matters  either  in  Latin  or 
Italian  difficult  of  comprehension.  However  that  may  be,  fault  cannot  he 
found  with  the  Court  of  Rome  up  to  that  transaction  on  the  point  of  cour¬ 
tesy ;  and  the  very  difference  between  its  conduct  then  and  now,  is  proof  that 
different  motives  have  been  brought  into  play. 

Insidiousness  and  other  moral  peccadilloes  are  readily  attributed  to  Romish 
statesmen,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  be  unmindful  of  old  grudges.  Why 
should  it  be  imagined  that  they  are  less  insensible  to  new  affronts,  or  that 
they  would  refrain  from  acting  on  new  resentments  ?  The  Pope  may  not 
he  oblivious  of  Harry  the  Eighth  or  Queen  Bess,  but  ho  certainly  lias  also 
more  modern  antipathies  ;  amongst  which  are  Lord  Eglinton’s  amendment, 
Lord  Minto’s  mission,  and  Mr.  Freeborn's  consulship.  The  first  denied  him 
the  title  of  Pope  in  an  act  authorizing  diplomatic  intercourse,  the  second  en¬ 
dangered  the  existence  of  liis  temporal  power,  and  the  latter  braves  its 
exercise.  And  good  Protestants  attribute  such  a  Christian  temper  to  Pius 
the  Ninth,  that  they  believe  him  altogether  unmoved  by  these  insults ;  whilst 
they  think  the  spirit  of  priestly  domination  so  ineradicable  that  the  Papacy 
can  never  rest  until  they  are  reduced  under  its  power  ! 

Diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Court  of  Rome  was  fully  authorized  by  a 
late  act  of  Parliament.  By  that  act  the  Pope  became  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  one  of  the  other  Governments  of  Europe.  England  might  be  at 
peace  or  war  with  Rome,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  might  exchange  treaties, 
defiances,  and  diplomatic  notes,  as  exigency  or  caprice  might  dictate.  The 
bull  of  the  Pope,  if  an  aggression,  is  therefore  the  aggression  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  should  be  resisted  by  diplomacy  or  war — by  the  pen  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  or  the  guns  ot  Sir  William  Parker.  The  whole  matter  is  political, 
and  should  bo  politically  treated. 

The  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  is  a  very  grave  one,  though  tho 
Prime  Minister  and  our  Diocesan  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  :  a  State  prose¬ 
cution  if  possible,  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  alternative,  is  their  remedy. 
Perhaps  new  bishoprics  in  Southwark  and  Westminster  will  be  created, 
and  the  Cardinal  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  secular  arm. 
Such  sees  ought  to  be  created  now,  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
long  ago  ;  but  spite  against  a  rival  creed  would  be  a  disgraceful 
origin  for  them.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  a  dodge,  not  an  act 
of  statesmanship ;  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  not  of  Christian 
charity.  The  most  rational  proceeding  would  be  to  negotiate ;  but  in 
order  to  negotiate  with  success,  rcasouable  concessions  must  be  made.  The 
Pope  can  hardly  be  expected  to  swallow  his  own  words  so  promptly  as  Lord 
Palmerston  did  at  the  bidding  of  France  in  the  Pacifico  affair  ;  but  he  might 
be  induced  to  a  new  arrangement  which  should  be  sanctioned  by  our  Go¬ 
vernment  :  that  would  be  a  practical  renunciation  of  his  jurisdiction  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  exercised  in  spite  of  the  State,  and  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  that 
he  had  acted  hastily  and  on  ill  advice.  But  our  Government  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  concede  a  territorial  title  to  the  new  Archbishop  and  BLhops,  and 
to  recognize  their  spiritual  authority  so  far  as  it  can  be  exercised  without  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  arm ;  and  all  this  might  be  so  done  as  to  insure  a 
distinction  between  the  Bishops  of  the  Establishment  and  those  of  the  schism. 
Supposing,  however,  the  spirit  of  Exeter  Hall  to  be  too  much  abroad  for 
this,  and  that  the  remedy  for  our  wounded  honour  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature,  then  au  act  should  be  passed  prohibiting  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  territorial  title  by  individual  or  corporation  except  as  legally 
authorized  :  there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  the  prohibition  to  Romanists  or 
matters  of  religion  ;  gas-works,  insurance-offices,  and  banks,  all  endeavour 
to  gain  advantages  over  their  competitors,  and  impose  on  the  public,  by  an 
assumption  of  such  names  as  “  The  London  and  Westminster,”  “  The  Nor¬ 
wich,”  “  The  West  Middlesex,”  &o. ;  all  which  are  notoriously  void  of 
foundation,  but  impose  upon  the  ignorant.  Let  Englishmen  ponder  well  on 
the  alternative,— Orangeism,  Protestant  ascendancy,  religious  persecution, 
the  continuance  of  a  thousand  abuses  in  Church  and  State  :  for  if  the  matter 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  religious  point  of  view  and  not  in  the  political,  every 
Protestant  abuse  will  be  hallowed  as  antagonistic  to  Popery,  no  sacrifice  will 
he  too  great  to  insure  the  subjugation  of  the  Scarlet  Lady. 


Whether  Lord  John  has  any  answer  to  the  Cardinal’s  quotations  from 
“  Hansard  ”  does  not  appear.  If  they  can  be  verified,  he  has  committed 
himself  to  the  common-sense,  if  not  latitudinarian,  view  of  the  matter  ;  and 
perhaps  he  will  ingeniously  explain  in  a  non-natural  way  the  unpleasant 
allusions  of  which  the  Cardinal  complains.  Then  the  “  mummeries  ”  of  his 
abhorrence  are  to  be  taken  as  the  High  Church  proceedings ;  at  which  he  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  assisted  hebdomadally  for  some  years  when  in 
Loudon,  and  with  the  nature  of  which  he  must  therefore  be  well  acquainted. 
Then,  if  in  office,  he  will,  as  Prime  Minister,  (always  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  reform  our  liturgy,  suppress  altar-lights, 
&e. ;  or  out  of  office,  will  lead  the  crusade  as  popular  churchwarden  against 
such  enormities.  Such  have  always  been  his  opinions ;  now  he  has  the  wished- 
for  opportunity.  X. 


EVIDENCE  AGAINST  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Oxford ,  \Wi  November  1850. 

Sir — In  the  notices  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  of  the  doings  of  the  University  Commission,  there  is  as  yet  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  plan,  or  shadow  of  a  plan,  for  eliciting  the  sense  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  University, — that  is,  of  the  governed  body,  who  are  the  suffer¬ 
ers  both  in  mind  and  in  pocket  by  the  present  system :  at  present,  only 
those  seem  destined  to  be  examined  who,  fair  and  honourable  as  they  may¬ 
be,  are  those  whose  decided  advantage  it  is  to  keep  the  present  state  of 
things  intact. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  those  members  of  the  various  Colleges  who  are  still 
“  in  statu  pupillari,”  were  to  select  some  one  among  them  who  from  tho 
tenour  of  his  college  life,  and  the  respect  he  may  have  obtained  from  liis 
fellows  during  his  career,  should  fitly  and  honestly  represent  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  the  sense  of  a  large  number  of  the  Under-graduates,  there  would  be  a 
far  better  chance  of  a  thorough  investigation ;  which  to  do  any  good  must  be 
drawn  from  the  opinions  both  of  the  governing  and  the  governed,  the 
teachers  and  the  taught. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  more  liberal  party  in 
Oxford  would  induce  them  to  lend  their  assistance  to  any  plan  which  might 
tend  to  make  the  Commission  effective ;  even  though  this,  which  I  have 
thrown  out  merely  as  a  suggestion,  may  not  he  the  one  decided  on. 

A  Resident  B.A.  of  Oxford. 


Sir — The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  attending  the  present  University 
Commission  is  the  apathy  of  the  very  persons  who  are  most  directly  inte¬ 
rested  in  it,  namely,  the  Under-graduates.  No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made 
by  them  to  obtain  from  the  Commissioners  leave  to  express  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

It  is  impossible  to  construe  this  sileuce  into  a  confession  of  admiration  for 
their  Alma  Mater ;  for  it  must  be  notorious  to  the  Commissioners,  if  they 
are  at  all  fit  for  their  office,  to  every  young  Master  and  Bachelor,  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  educated  public,  that  the  mass  of  Undcr-gruduates  consider 
their  Universities  as  by  no  means  alma)  matres;  that  they  are  deeply'  and 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  every  feature  in  them,  scholastic,  religious,  and 
economic.  They',  as  a  mass,  look  on  the  “  dons,”  as  a  mass,  with  suspicion 
and  contempt ;  and  where  a  knot  of  men  attach  themselves  to  a  distinguished 
teacher,  and  form  a  party  of  disciples  round  him, — as  some  do  round  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  Cambridge,  and  others  round  Mr.  Jowett,  or  Mr.  Sewell,  in 
Oxford, — it  is  not  because  these  gentlemen  are  like  the  normal  University 
Masters,  hut  unlike  them ;  not  in  order  to  be  taught  how  to  practise  the 
present  system,  but  in  hopes  of  some  sort  of  personal  deliverance  from  its 
ghastly  and  chilling  insincerity. 

Their  silence  cannot,  therefore,  be  construed  into  satisfaction.  If  it  prove 
anything,  it  proves  the  sad  fact,  that  they  hope  for  nothing  from  their  Uni¬ 
versities  ;  that  they  do  not  believe  that  Alma  Mater  will  be  able,  however 
reformed,  to  give  them  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  are  therefore  utterly'  careless  whether  she  is  reformed  or  not ;  that 
they'  regard  as  her  proper  function,  her  present  one  of  being  a  complicated 
and  expensive  lottery,  wherein  some  very  small  proportion  of  candidates  on 
taking  their  degrees  draw  valuable  pecuniary  prizes,  which  give  them  a 
yearly  increasing  vested  interest  in  all  present  abuses  ;  virile  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  “  retire  into  public  life  ” — become  English  citizens  and  dwellers  in  a 
real  world,  to  make  up  as  best  they  can  for  three  years  wasted,  or  often  worse 
than  wasted,  in  obedience  to  a  general  aristocratic  tradition. 

Now  it  docs  certainly  still  appear  to  me,  though  I  confess  the  notion  is 
becoming  somewhat  obsolete,  that  the  Universities  are,  primarily  and  essen¬ 
tially,  places  for  the  education  of  young  men  ;  that  whatsoever  corporate 
life  or  vested  interests  they  may  possess,  are  held  in  fief  from  some  authority 
or  other,  (whether  from  God  or  from  the  law,  the  next  fifty  years  will  de¬ 
cide,)  simply  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  objects  of  that  education  are  likely  to  be  in  some  degree  conscious  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  that  education  is  sufficient.  My  own  private  opinion  is,  that 
they'  will  be  absolutely  the  best  judges  of  that  question;  but  at  all  events, 
every  one  must  agree  that  their  testimony  to  the  contrary  would  be  the 
strongest  which  could  be  given :  for  young  men  may  be  possibly  satisfied 
with  too  little  superintendence ;  but  when  the  scholars  themselves  begin  to 
complain  that  their  masters  are  not  severe  enough,  how  utter  must  be  the 
neglect ! 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  solemnly  warning,  through  tho  medium  ol 
your  columns,  all  Under-graduates  or  Bachelors  who  are  well-disposed  to  the 
Universities,  that  they  cannot  show  that  good-will  in  a  worse  manner  than 
by  their  silence  at  this  juncture;  and  also  to  warn  the  Commission,  on  which 
1  see  the  names  of  men  whom  1  well  know  to  be  actuated  by  the  highest 
motives,  that  if  they  persist  in  their  present  plan  of  examining  as  witnesses 
only  the  accused  themselves — men  whose  standing  necessarily  implicates 
them  in  the  very  charges  w  hich  the  Commission  professes  to  investigate — 
they  cannot  more  effectually  blacken  both  the  Commission  and  themselves 
in  the  public  eyes,  and  corroborate  the  rapidly-increasing  suspicion,  that 
more  than  one  gentleman  has  been  attached  to  the  Commission  simply  to 
prevent  his  making  the  unpleasant  revelations  which  his  known  virtue  and 
earnestness  would  draw  from  him,  were  he  examined  as  a  witness;  that  the 
whole  thing  is  merely'  a  Whig  “offa  Cerbero,”  which  is  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  public  suspicion  by  a  ponderous  blue  book,  and  end,  as  other  Whig  Com¬ 
missions  end,  in  doing  nothing  after  a  very  expensive  fashion. 

The  honest  and  common-sense  plan  seems  to  be,  to  call  upon  the  younger 
members  of  each  College  to  elect  as  witness  a  Bachelor  (not  a  Fellow)  or  an 
Under-graduate,  to  tell  the  truth  before  the  Commissioners,  and  by  them  he 
faithfully  protected  from  the  spite  of  their  superiors,  whatever  evidence  they 
may  dare  to  give;  to  call  upon  the  parents  of  all  Under-graduates  to  state  any 
fair  causes  of  complaint  which  they  may  have  against  the  educators  of  their 
sons ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  ask  for  the  evidence  of  those  talented  and 
earnest  men  w  ho  have,  during  tho  last  few  years,  retired  in  disgust  from  a 
sy  stem  which  (whether  justly  or  not  the  Commission  will  decide)  has  appeared 
to  them  “  hateful  both  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God.” 

This  method,  if  fairly  carried  out,  would  elicit  sueli  a  mass  of  testimony 
as  must  bring  about  when  published  either  the  extermination  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  their  regeneration, — and  by  that  latter,  as  I  fondly  believe,  help 
forward  incalculably  the  regeneration  of  England. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Cambridge  First-Class-man  and  Country  Rector. 
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THE  REVEREND  DR.  ROOLE  ON  SIERRA  LEONE  AND 
THE  GAMBIA.* 

Dr.  Poole’s  taste  seems  originally  to  have  inclined  to  the  army, 
and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  commission-list.  Not  succeeding, 
lie  took  to  the  church,  but  subsequently  joined  the  forces  as 
chaplain.  After  five  years’  service  in  the  Bahamas,  he  returned  to 
England,  hoping  for  some  months’ rest  and  recreation;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  he  was  offered  the  Colonial  Chaplainship  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  thither  he  went :  what  is  more  surprising,  he  returned 
alive,  to  recruit  for  another  campaign  in  the  White  Man’s  Grave. 
He  did  not  escape  without  several  attacks  of  fever,  one  of  which 
necessitated  a  sca-voyage,  and  the  last  his  return  to  England. 

How  he  escaped  at  all  is  surprising.  The  everyday  duties  of 
Colonial  and  Garrison  Chaplain  are  fatiguing  enough  in  such  a 
climate  ;  but  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  burial  of  the  dead 
are  harassing  to  the  last  degree,  especially  as  the  reverend  doctor 
seems  to  think  the  fever  infectious  as  well  as  contagious  (he  attri¬ 
butes  his  first  attack  to  attendance  upon  a  skipper,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  both  of  whom  died) ;  while  the  nu¬ 
merous  funerals  are  generally  performed  under  circumstances  both 
depressing  and  noxious.  He  also  had  other  grounds  of  annoyance, 
about  which  ho  speaks  somewhat  darkly  in  his  sketches  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  colony ;  but  they  may  be,  the  back¬ 
biting  habits  of  the  place ;  the  odium  theologicum,  exhibited  chiefly, 
we  should  infer,  by  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church  itself  ;  or  an 
undue  or  arbitrary  display  of  official  power  somewhere  ;  or  all 
combined.  Dr.  Poole,  however,  lived,  through  it  all,  and  in 
tolerable  enjoyment  too.  He  not  only  took  his  “  constitutional  ” 
exercise,  but  made  numerous  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Freetown,  and  visited  our  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  making 
a  long  voyage  up  the  river.  He  exposed  himself  at  all  hours,  pro¬ 
fessionally  or  for  pleasure  ;  and  lived  well.  The  Colonial  Chaplain 
is  no  ascetic.  He  enjoys  a  good  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  or 
grog,  or  “  Bass’s  pale,”  and  seems  only  not  to  smoke  because  he 
cannot.  These  things,  and  some  other  matters  in  costume,  &c. 
which  would  make  a  priest  or  a  formalist  turn  up  his  eyes,  either 
cannot  be  avoided  in  the  primitive  state  of  an  African  settlement 
on  the  Western  coast,  or  are  indispensable  to  existence.  In  the 
Tropics  we  must  live  well  to  live  at  all. 

To  say  that  these  volumes  are  hardly  equal  to  the  writer’s  po¬ 
sition  and  opportunities  in  a  place  like  Sierra  Leone,  would  be 
something  like  following  Goldsmith’s  receipt  to  make  a  critic  on 
painting — “  The  picture  would  have  been  better  had  the  painter 
taken  more  pains.”  The  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information 
as  regards  the  Coloured  and  European  population  of  Sierra  Leone  ; 
with  opinions  and  suggestions  respecting  this  part  of  Africa  and 
the  natives,  of  a  mixed  kind  ;  some  being  sensible  and  others  use¬ 
less  or  impracticable.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Colonial  Office,  and  many  exposures  of  mis¬ 
management  and  abuses ;  with  narratives  of  excursions,  and 
sketches  of  incidents  of  travel  or  adventures  in  the  wild.  These 
are  somewhat  overlaid  by  mere  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  by 
stories  of  meetings,  parties,  and  persons,  that  were  no  doubt  agree¬ 
able  enough  to  be  present  at  and  to  remember,  but  as  the  reader 
enjoys  neither  of  these  advantages,  they  seem  rather  flat  to  him 
in  the  narrative,  and  local  in  the  wit. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  against  what  is  called  a  State 
Church,  and  to  which  circumstances  just  now  are  likely  to  call  at¬ 
tention,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  State,  that  is  the"  Executive, 
barters  the  temporalities  attached  to  the  Church  at  home,  and 
often  withholds  the  smallest  pittance  abroad.  The  sole  pretence  for 
founding  Sierra  Leone  and  keeping  up  all  the  settlements  in  West¬ 
ern  Africa  is  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  natives.  In  many  places 
there  is  no  Anglican  divine  at  all ;  what  is  done  is  done  by  the 
Wesleyans  or  other  Voluntaries.  In  Sierra  Leone  there  are  Angli¬ 
can  clergymen,  but  Dr.  Poole  says  tho  want  of  a  bishop  is  greatly 
felt :  the  baptized  are  unconfirmed,  and  the  churches  and  burial- 
grounds  unconsecrated,  while  the  State  and  the  Church  Missionary 
divines,  we  conjecture,  do  not  always  pull  together.  There  is  no 
residence  for  the  Chaplain ;  and  that  in  a  place  where  a  house 
healthy  in  construction  and  site  may  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
It  is  asserted  in  all  quarters,  that  the  building  of  the  church  cost 
forty  thousand  pounds ;  though  Dr.  Poole  cannot  conceive  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  ever  was  expended.  What  there 
is  to  show  for  the  money  is  thus  described. 

“  The  form  of  the  building  is  oblong  ;  but  miserably  out  of  proportion,  as 
the  edifice  is  by  far  too  wide  for  its  length.  The  church  has  a  square  tur- 
reted  tower,  but  no  bells,  as  in  Old  England,  to  gladden  the  heart  with 
their  merry  music.  IIow  often  have  I,  as  going  to  and  returning  from  my 
unsatisfactory  duties,  yearned  to  hear  sounding  forth  from  St.  George’s  yet 
unconsecrated  walls  the  changing  peals  of  such  Sabbath  bells  as  enliven 
those  whose  happiness  it  is  to  live  within  their  chimes  !  The  want  of  even  a 
bell  in  the  church  to  toll  the  people  to  service  is  only  one  of  those  unac¬ 
countable  omissions  for  which  indifference  to  matters  of  this  nature  can  alone 
account.  Over  the  East  end  of  the  building,  where  the  altar  stands,  there  is 
an  arched  window,  which  for  a  long  time  was  partially  concealed ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  tin1  present  surveyors,  is  now  fully  restored.  It 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  building  deserving  notice ;  and  ornamented  with 
stained  glass  would  have  an  imposing  effect.  At  this  end  of  the  church, 
outside,  on  the  angle  of  it  is  £T  stone  cross.  Formerly  there  was  a  round 
haffj — what  to  signify,  no  one,  except  the  person  who  put  it  there,  can 
•ay. 

“  The  first  thing  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  on  officiating  in  .St. 
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George’s,  was  the  mistake  which  I  discovered  in  the  Decalogue.  I  perceived 
that  the  seventh  and  eighth  Commandments  were  incorrectly  placed,  the 
one  expressing  the  obligations  of  the  other.  How  long  this  gross 
error  has  been  permitted  to  remain  uncorrected  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  it 
is  yet,  to  bear  witness  to  the  blindness  of  eye,  as  well  as  heart, 
which  can  tolerate  in  the  house  of  the  Most  High  so  palpable  a  mistake. 
This  would  not  be  seen  in  any  of  the  Missionary  churches  or  chapels.” 

The  burial-ground  is  in  a  still  worse  state,  and  the  important 
matters  of  police  and  registration  are  grossly  neglected. 

“  There  is  but  one  spot  in  this  rich  landscape  [a  view  of  Freetow  n]  which 
casts  a  gloom  upon  tho  happiness  which  otherwise  pervades  tho  whole.  It 
is  that  which  is  covered  with  so  many  tombstones,  the  last  appointed  place 
for  man  on  earth !  I  could  never  contemplate  this  piece  of  ground,  over¬ 
grown  with  rank  grass,  disturbed  as  it  is  by  swine  and  cattle  of  every  kind 
uprooting  the  graves,  and  despoiling  this  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  without 
emotions  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  This  burial-ground  is  exposed  to  every 
depredation  from  the  animals  which  are  continually  straying  about,  having- 
no  other  fence  than  a  lime  -hedge  fronting  the  road,  the  other  sides  of  it 
being  almost  entirely  open.  I  have  myself  seen  the  most  revolting  instances 
of  desecration  from  the  swine  when  I  have  been  there  on  duty.  If  any  one 
tiling  reflects  on  thecold  and  stoical  indifference  of  persons  to  that  redeem¬ 
ing  quality  in  our  nature  which  loves  to  respect  the  mortal  remains  of  our 
fellow-creatures  more  than  another,  it  is  the  supineness  which  has  so  long 
tolerated  such  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  dearest  rights  of  humanity,  and  the 
misnamed  economy  which  has  found  a  way  of  dispensing  with  any  scruples 
of  conscience  that  might  sometimes  arise  on  this  subject,  on  the  plea  of  want 
of  means.  If  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  immense  sums  which  have  been 
wasted  at  different  times  and  to  little  purpose  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
protecting  the  dust  of  man  from  continual  profanation,  tho  grave-yard, 
where  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  governors,  commandants,  officials,  lic- 
indiscriminately,  without  a  tombstone  to  mark  the  place  of  then-  sepulture, 
would  not  be  the  neglected  wilderness  it  now  is.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a 
shed  at  its  entrance  where  the  officiating  minister  may  robe  himself,  or  find 
a  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun  or  pelting  rain,  whilst  he  awaits 
the  arrival  of  the  corpse ;  and  this  lie  has  to  do  for  sometimes  two  or  three 
hours.  A  strong  palisade,  or  rough  stone  wall,  would,  if  no  better  protection 
could  be  given  to  it,  be  better  than  leaving  it  as  it  is.  And  the  chain-gang, 
if  the  public  chest  is  too  poor  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  reasonable  claim 
upon  it  as  this,  might  be  very  usefully  employed  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and  overgrown  bush  and  grass,  and  making 
cross  paths  of  sufficient  width  and  number  to  admit  a  dry  and  unobstructed 
path  for  the  mourners.  Nor  would  it  be  an  undesirable  arrangement  to 
have  numbers  affixed,  whereby,  as  in  England,  the  spot  of  any  particular 
interment  might  be  ascertained.  The  burial-ground  is  not  exclusively  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Government  Colonial  Church  as  a  freehold  appendage  to  it,  as 
is  the  case  in  general  with  churches  and  churchyards ;  and  therefore  is 
open  to  all  denominations,  Christian  or  Heathen  or  Infidel,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  dead.” 

These  things,  and  various  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  not 
chargeable  upon  any  particular  man  or  any  particular  department. 
They  belong  to  the  system,  which  turns  tlie  Colonies  into  a  hotbed 
of  corruption  and  jobbing,  and  seizes  upon  any  “  sham”  to  create 
patronage.  The  above  laches,  or  something  worse  than  laches,  for 
example,  do  not  seem  to  be  the  fault  of  any  individual.  But 
one  thing  is  clear  :  were  these  settlements  kept  up  in  good 
faith — were  there  any  disposition  to  do  more  than  use  Africa  and 
the  Africans  to  turn  periods  in  Parliament  and  throw  dust  in  the 
I  eyes  of  a  portion  of  the  public — such  things  would  not  be.  With- 
j  out  zeal  or  care  for  religion,  a  Colonial  Minister  who  looked  to 
these  places  as  settlements  for  civilizing  and  converting  the  Blacks 
would  have  sent  ministers  and  means  as  instruments  to  effect  the 
object,  just  as  he  would  send  implements  if  agriculture  were  the 
aim,  or  arms  and  ammunition  if  war  were  in  view.  His  own  be¬ 
lief  is  beside  the  question  :  a  man  of  business  would  do  it,  as  a 
matter  of  business  ;  and  this  feeling  at  head-quarters  would  influ¬ 
ence  the  whole  mass  of  officials.  It  might  not  make  them  religious, 
but  it  would  make  them  decorous. 

Dr.  Poole  is  not  very  strong  upon  slavery ;  he  is  general,  and 
rather  stale.  But  he  indirectly  bears  testimony  to  the  often- 
asserted  fact,  that  the  mere  contact  with  civilization"  even  as  a  slave 
greatly  improves  the  African.  All  the  immigrants  who  were 
brought  to  Sierra  Leone  during  the  time  of  slavery  were  very  far 
beyond  the  natives. 

Besides  these  grave  matters,  there  are  lighter  topics  in  Dr. 
Poole’s  book  :  such  is  this  story  of  the  hard  word. 

“  A  more  pleasing  and  delightful  trait  of  character,  of  quite  a  different 
complexion,  and  which  was  exhibited  under  very  interesting  circumstances, 
was  once  described  tome  b)r  a  friend  on  the  coast  who  was  himself  concerned 
in  the  transaction  which  brought  it  to  light.  This  gentleman  had  been 
preaching  on  the  previous  day  to  the  people  under  his  eare.  He  was  ac¬ 
costed  by  a  native,  one  of  the  members  of  his  charge,  who  said  he  wished 
very  much  to  speak  to  him ;  and,  on  being  asked  the  purport  of  his  question, 
he  told  the  person  what  he  wanted,  which  was  an  explanation  of  a  word  he 
had  heard,  but  could  not  understand.  ‘  Massa,  inassa,’  he  exclaimed, 
good  morning,  massa.  You  done  speak,  yesterday,  one  big  word !’  ne 
was  asked  what  it  was.  The  inquirer  continued,  ‘Massa,  I  no  can 
tell,  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is.’  The  gentleman  was  altoge¬ 
ther  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  the  expression  could  be  which  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  this  simple  but  sincere  convert  to  Christianity  ;  and 
tried  a  variety  of  words,  but  without  arriving  at  that  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  explanation.  ‘Is  it  glory?’  asked  the  gentleman.  The  man  said, 

‘  That  bright  for  good,  but  that  not  the  word.’  ‘  Is  it  God  ?’  continued  the 
gentleman.  ‘  I  savez  God  be  bright,’  answered  the  inquirer ;  ‘  but  that  not 
the  word.’  ‘  Is  it  grace  ?’  pursued  my  friend.  1 1  savez  that,’  said  the  Afri¬ 
can,  ‘in  my  heart,’  putting- his  hand  upon  it  at  the  same  time;  ‘that  be 
good,  but  it  no  be  that.’  The  gentleman  was  almost  disheartened  and  ready 
to  give  up  the  inquiry,  when  he  remembered  having  used  the  expression 
effulgence.  ‘  Is  it  effulgence?’  asked  the  gentleman.  Tho  word  was  scarce¬ 
ly  spoken  than,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  laughing  for  joy,  the  African 
exclaimed,  ‘Yes,  massa;  yes,  massa,  that  be  big  word:  please  tell  me  what 
that  big  word  mean.’  To  the  best  of  his  ability  the  person  tried  to  make  him 
understand  its  meaning  by  directing-  his  attention  to  the  rising  sun,  and 
other  objects  calculated  to  assist  his  mind  in  comprehending  it ;  when  the 
poor  fellow  observed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  clasping  his  hands  toge¬ 
ther,  ‘  Oh,  massa,  that  just  how  we  shall  see  God  in  heaven !’  ” 

The  following  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  stylish  Negro  wedding-. 

“  The  behaviour  of  the  applicants  for  tho  bonds  of  Hymen  is,  for  tho  most 
part,  decorous;  but  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to  read  them  a  lecture,  as 
well  as  the  friends  who  attend  them.  I  make,  however,  every  allowance  for 
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their  not  knowing  better.  The  most  troublesome  and  unpleasant  part  of  the 
duty  is  to  regulate  and  keep  in  order  the  ill-behaved,  and  very  often  disre¬ 
putable  characters  who  noisily  and  irreverently  crew'd  into  the  church  on 
such  occasions,  and  would,  if  not  restrained  by  severe  and  decisive  interfe¬ 
rence,  bring  their  indecencies  and  ribaldry  up  to  the  railings  of  the  altar.  I 
have  often  been  obliged  to  send  for  a  policeman  to  preserve  decorum  ;  and 
then  the  miserable  beings  will  run  out  of  the  church  w'ith  laughter  and 
grins  and  every  other  expression  of  ignorance  and  contempt.  The  dress  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  bridal  merits  a  better  pen  than  mine  to  de¬ 
scribe  it.  The  uglier  the  parties,  the  more  pains  they  seem  to  take  to  show 
it  off  to  the  utmost,  by  the  most  conspicuous  contrast  of  colour  and  finery. 
Fancy  a  short,  dumpy,  waddling  bit  of  a  body,  black  as  jet,  covered  with 
white  silk  or  satin  !  Flounces  four  deep,  white  satin  shoes,  w'hite  gloves, 
artificial  wreath  or  a  fillet  of  natural  flow'ers  encircling  her  curly  pate. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  Then  the  massive  ear-rings  of  virgin  gold 
depending  from  two  monstrous  lapping  ears,  the  almost  imperceptible  nose, 
the  pouting  lip,  and  white  pearly  teeth.  So  much  for  the  bride.  Now  for 
the  bridegroom.  Scarcely  able  to  turn  one  w'ay  or  the  other,  so  tightly  is  he 
cased  in  a  blue  sw'allow-tailed  coat  with  gilt  figured  buttons,  white  folding 
waistcoat,  and  everything  else  to  correspond.  The  wedding-ring  must  not 
be  overlooked,  as  it  is  frequently  a  curiosity  itself  and  not  always  of  gold,  or 
plain,  but  sometimes  silver,  brass,  tin,  broad  and  twisted.  The  glove  of  the 
bashful  lady  has  generally  to  be  violently  taken  off  to  admit  the  putting  on 
the  finger  the  precious  emblem  of  fidelity  and  perpetuity  of  love  ;  and  I  have 
never  wanted  volunteers  to  officiate  for  me  in  helping  the  most  interested  of 
the  party  to  get  the  ring  honestly  and  fairly  in  its  appointed  place. 

“The  most  painful  part  of  my  duty  in  these  matters  was  to  get  them  to 
repeat  the  words  of  the  service  after  me.  The  wretched  stupidity  they 
would  show  in  trying  to  do  this  exceeds  belief ;  and  the  unseasonable  ridi¬ 
cule  it  would  provoke  in  their  own  people  was  distressingly  trying.  In 
short,  their  utter  ignorance  in  numerous  cases  of  the  nature  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  they  were  undertaking  could  not  fail  of  causing  regret  that  they 
marry  at  all.” 

KXOX’S  GAME-BIRDS  AND  WILD-EO  WI.* 

This  book  exhibits  a  great  improyement  on  its  predecessor,  Orni¬ 
thological  Hambies  in  Sussex  ;  Mr.  Knox  baying  apparently 
gained  confidence  from  success,  and  both  art  and  facility  from 
practice.  There  is  much  less  of  mere  writing  in  the  yolume  ;  the 
matter  is  fuller,  the  style  closer,  and  if  there  is  not  so  much  of 
personal  narrative  embodying  incidents,  its  absence  is  compensated 
by  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  and  their  wider  range.  Instead 
of  being  limited  to  Sussex  as  in  the  Rambles,  Mr.  Knox  travels 
through  England,  and  into  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  with  an 
occasional  jump  to  foreign  lands  by  means  of  correspondents. 

His  theme  embraces  whatever  birds  are  pursued  for  sport  by 
real  sportsmen,  and  whatever  animal  preys  upon  those  birds,  whe¬ 
ther  winged,  quadruped,  or  biped.  Hot  only  the  partridge,  the 
pheasant,  the  various  kinds  of  grouse,  and  such  birds  as  teal, 
snipe,  and  woodcock,  are  the  subjects  of  the  sportsman-na¬ 
turalist,  hut  the  commoner  water-fowl — as  wild-ducks  and  geese 
in  their  varieties,  with  rarer  birds — as  the  wild  swan.  The 
“  foes  ”  of  these  creatures  are  numerous  enough ;  the  eagle,  the  fal¬ 
con,  the  hawk,  the  fox,  and  lesser  vermin,  with  last  and  worst  the 
poacher,  both  for  eggs  and  birds,  as  well  as  those  who  encourage 
him.  The  legitimate  sportsman,  his  gamekeepers  and  beaters,  be¬ 
long,  we  imagine,  to  the  class  of  what  the  titlcpage  ludicrously 
calls  “  friends  ” ;  being  friendly  after  the  fashion  of  the  ogre  in  the 
tale,  who  fattened  his  guests. 

The  more  important  birds,  whether  game  or  the  enemies  of 
game,  are  handled  in  separate  chapters,  or  as  it  were  treatises, — as 
the  partridge,  the  falcon,  the  pheasant,  the  capercaillie ;  while  the 
subordinate  fowls  of  the  air  are  mentioned  incidentally  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  greater  aves.  This  general  method  is  diversified 
by  narratives  of  personal  adventures ;  the  habits  of  birds  being  still 
a  main  feature  in  the  experiences  of  the  sportsman,  while  on  most 
occasions  the  landscape  forms  a  background  or  foreground  to  the 
picture. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  that  Mr.  Knox  writes 
are  earnestness  and  thorough  knowledge.  A  man  who  has  lived 
long  in  a  place  or  shot  over  a  district  may  be  said  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it ;  and  so  he  has,  but  of  a  superficial  or  outward  kind. 
In  all  that  regards  a  country  or  the  birds  that  inhabit  it,  Mr.  Knox 
goes  au  fond.  He  observes  their  habits  and  their  actions  ;  he  in¬ 
vestigates  their  appetites  and  propensities,  so  to  speak,  and  forms 
his  own  conclusions,  not  from  slight  or  hasty  but  slow  and  re¬ 
peated  observations  of  nature.  No  opinion  of  a  practical  man, 
whether  agriculturist  or  gamekeeper,  has  weight  with  him ;  he  in¬ 
quires  for  himself  as  to  the  alleged  mischief  done  by  particular 
birds  or  beasts,  either  to  game  or  crops,  and  denounces  the  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  with  which  many  creatures  are  pursued  by 
ignorant  gamekeepers  and  landlords  as  ignorant,  and  raises  his 
warning  voice,  in  conjunction  with  other  naturalist  sportsmen, 
against  the  needless  extinction  of  several  species  of  ferae  naturae. 

But  as  Mr.  Knox  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
various  classes  of  things  put  together,  as  well  as  from  things 
of  one  species,  he  sees  further  than  a  mere  sportsman  or  than 
all  naturalists  ;  and  his  perception  as  a  logician  combined  with 
his  zeal  as  a  sportsman  induces  him  to  push  his  theories  fur¬ 
ther  than  many  will  go  with  him.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
result  of  cultivation  to  drive  away,  and  even  to  extirpate  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  creatures.  Sometimes  this  takes  place  from 
obvious  causes.  The  felling  of  woods,  the  draining  of  swamps, 
deprive  the  birds  of  shelter  or  of  food  :  at  other  times  it  is  not  so 
obvious  why  they  at  once  flee  away  from  the  advance  of  enclosures 
and  the  plough  ;  hut  recede  they  do,  as  the  Ked  Indian  retires  be¬ 
fore  the  first  advances  of  settlement.  All  these  causes  are  at  work 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  man  ;  and  Mr.  Knox 
evidently  feels  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  enclosures  and 
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modern  schemes  of  agricultural  improvement  could  be  stopped.  It 
is  true  he  cloaks  this  desire  under  a  concern  for  the  agriculturists 
themselves ;  since  much  land,  he  says,  cannot  at  the  present  prices 
pay  for  enclosing  and  cultivating,  but  is  only  a  loss  to  the  so-called 
improvers.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  fora;  naturae  are  the 
main  objects  of  his  concern  ;  although  he  admits,  and  indeed  elu¬ 
cidates  in  several  remarkable  and  interesting  passages,  that  part¬ 
ridges,  and  even  pheasants  with  a  little  care,  thrive  best  in  a  high¬ 
ly-cultivated  country. 

The  great  destroyer  of  creatures  not  game,  hut  of  high  interest 
to  the  sportsman — from  the  eagle  to  the  kite  or  jay — from  the 
genuine,  wild  cat  to  the  marten  or  weasel — are  the  game-preservers  ; 
mostly  in  ignorance,  though  Mr.  Knox  cannot  help  admitting  that 
some  of  his  clients  do  make  a  meal  off  game  in  or  out  of  season. 
The  true  Thalaba,  however,  is  the  poacher ;  and  Mr.  Knox  would, 
if  he  could,  have  more  stringent  game-laws  :  as  this  cannot  be, 
he  calls  upon  country  justices  for  a  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
the  existing  law,  no  matter  for  the  odium.  Worse,  however,  than 
the  common  poacher,  who  shoots  his  bird — or,  may  he,  his  man — 
is  the  egg-stealer,  the  meanest  and  basest  of  his  tribe.  Wealthy 
citizens  with  a  turn  for  ornithology  and  imitative  battues  encourage 
these  fellows,  by  buying  pheasants’  eggs,  which  the  cit  hatches  un¬ 
der  hens  to  ornament  his  place.  Gourmands  are  still  more  mis¬ 
chievous,  from  the  wider  range  which  their  palate  takes.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  that  your  ornithologist  is  the  most  mischievous  of  all, 
from  the  rarer  game  he  aims  at. 

“Even  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
value  of  the  eggs  of  the  golden  and  of  the  sea  eagle  are  so  well  known  to 
shepherds  and  keepers  that  there  is  every  probability  of  these  noble  birds — 
especially  the  former,  whose  eyrie  is  generally  on  inland  cliffs— being  more 
effectually  extirpated  from  this  cause  than  from  any  other.  Although  a  re¬ 
cent,  specimen  of  ‘  the  king  of  the  birds’  would  always  prove  a  welcome  ac¬ 
quisition  to  a  museum,  yet  ignorance  of  the  art  of  taxidermy  in  these  dis¬ 
tant  places,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  body  untainted  in  the  flesh  until 
a  moment  of  leisure,  the  probability  of  its  being  too  much  lacerated  by  a 
successful  shot  to  admit  of  even  a  rude  process  being  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  chance  of  its  falling  over  the  cliffs  and  being  irretrievably  lost ;  all  com¬ 
bine  to  render  these  worthies  less  anxious  to  destro}-  the  birds  themselves 
than  to  obtain  their  eggs,  which  are  easily  blown,  are  comparatively  port¬ 
able,  and  have  lately  become  in  such  request  that  they  fetch,  on  the  spot, 
from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  each ;  indeed  I  have  known  a  larger  sum 
given  for  a  very  ambiguous-looking  specimen  in  England,  ‘  warranted  from 
the  golden  eagle,’  but  which  to  an  experienced  eye  had  an  unmistakeable 
look  of  having  emanated  from  a  Norfolk  turkey-yard. 

“  The  peregrine  falcon,  the  osprey,  the  kite,  the  black-throated  diver,  and 
many  others  come  under  the  same  category  ;  their  eggs  are  sought  after  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  the  price  asked  and  frequently  given  for  them 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated. 

“  To  a  similar  cause  probably,  as  well  as  to  its  large  size  and  the  exposed 
situation  of  its  nest,  the  bustard  owes  its  now  almost  total  extinction  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Norfolk,  which  was,  or  is  its  last  stronghold,  the  egg  has  for  many 
years  been  worth  a  guinea  to  him  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  a  set  of  itinerant  charlatans 
have  for  some  time,  and  too  frequently  with  success,  driven  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  by  selling  counterfeit  specimens  of  this  and  of  almost  every  other  valu¬ 
able  species  of  egg.  The  deception  is  frequently  so  perfect  as  to  take  in 
many  an  honest  dealer  who  heretofore  flattered  himself  that  he  was  1  up  to  ’ 
all  the  ‘  tricks  of  the  trade,’  and  who  would  himself  have  scorned  to  foist 
them  in  retail  upon  his  own  customers.  The  great  similarity  which  the  eggs 
of  many  congenerous  birds  bear  to  each  other,  especially  in  the  wading  and 
swimming  divisions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  remarkable  variety  in  the 
superficial  markings  which  even  those  taken  from  the  same  nest  frequently 
present,  has  suggested  one  simple  and  easy  mode  of  deception.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  egg  of  the  great  black-backed  gull  (larus  marinus),  differing 
perhaps  slightly  in  colour  from  the  more  usual  type,  will  be  labelled  ‘  Glaucous 
Gull  ’  in  the  travelling  boxes  of  these  craft)'  pedlars ;  that  of  the  common 
tern,  ‘  Gullbilled  Tern,’  or  1  Roseate  Tern  ’  ;  a  snipe’s  egg  of  unusual  dimen¬ 
sions  will  figure  as  belonging  to  the  ‘Great,  or  Solitary  Snipe,’  while  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  example  of  that  of  the  landrail  will  be  inscribed  ‘  Spotted  Crake,’  or 
1  Baillon’s  Crake,’  &c. 

“But  the  art  is  carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  refinement.  The  exterior 
coat  of  many  of  the  commoner  eggs — among  which  those  of  the  goose  and 
turkey  pla)-  a  conspicuous  part — is  first  removed  by  some  chemical  process. 
The  new  surface  is  then  stained  of  an  appropriate  ground  tint,  and  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  cunningly  devised  tracery,  exactly  resembling  the  blotches  and  ra¬ 
mifications  on  the  egg  which  it  is  intended  to  represent,  is  painted  upon  it, 
in  some  adhesive  body  colour,  which  when  complete,  and  coming  from  the 
hands  of  a  finished  professor,  would  not  only  pass  muster  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  generality  of  amateurs,  but  might,  deceive  even  the  most  learned  of  our 
scientific  oologists.” 

Mr.  Knox,  no  doubt,  escapes  this  last  misfortune,  but  it  is  only, 
we  fear,  by  taking  the  eggs  himself. 

It  is  the  fresh  or  living  knowledge,  like  that  contained  in  the 
above  quotation,  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Knox,  whether  he  is 
sketching  a  landscape,  narrating  his  own  adventures,  describing 
the  habits  of  his  subjects,  or  discussing  various  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  We  might  quote  many  descriptions  of  “  land¬ 
scape,  with  figures  and  game,”  and  many  sketches  of  wild  birds 
and  their  actions ;  hut  we  prefer  taking  something  that  further 
exhibits  the  knowledge  the  author  continually  infuses  into  his 
subjects.  The  first  of  the  following  fables  has  been  pictured,  and 
it  figures  iu  numerous  shop-windows  for  the  edification  of  her 
Majesty’s  townspeople  in  natural  history. 

“  By  the  way,  there  are  two  fables  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  licron, 
yet  both  of  them  pass  current  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  esta¬ 
blished  facts  in  its  natural  history.  One  is,  that  he  presents  his  beak  to  his 
enemy  so  as  to  transfix  him  when  the  latter  is  about  to  ‘  stoop.’  Indeed, 
the  awkward  and  lumbering  movements  of  the  heron  at  this  critical  moment 
show  that  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  try  the  experiment,  he  has  no  power 
to  bring  this  formidable  weapon  into  play  against  his  swift  and  vigorous  an¬ 
tagonist  ;  whose  mode  of  attack,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  its  execu¬ 
tion,  would  render  such  a  result  exceedingly  improbable,  for  the  swoop  is 
made  obliquely,  not  perpendicularly,  and  the  falcon  strikes  her  quarry  from 
behind.  When  the  falcons  and  the  heron  have  reached  the  ground,  then 
matters  assume  a  difierent  aspect.  The  moment  he  finds  himself  on  terra 
firms  he  shows  a  bold  front,  and  struggles  to  be  revenged  on  his  persecutors 
by  well-directed  and  quickly-repeated  plunges  of  his  sharp  and  dagger-like 
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beak.  Then  indeed  must  the  falconer  hurry  to  the  spot,  or  he  may  find  that 
his  hawks  have  ‘  caught  a  Tartar.’  A  mortal  wound,  serious  laceration,  or 
the  loss  of  sight,  might  be  the  price  of  victory.  The  heron  always  aims  at 
the  eye.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  was  deprived  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  vision  by  a  bird  of  this  species  which  ho  had  incautiously  seized 
after  it  had  been  wounded.  I  have  elsewhere  recorded  a  narrow  escape  of 
my  own  from  a  similar  misfortune ;  and  I  shot  for  two  seasons  in  Ireland 
over  an  old  pointer — and  a  capital  dog  lie  was — whose  loss  of  one  eye  was 
attributable  to  an  imprudent  attack  during  his  younger  days  on  a  winged 
heron. 

“  Another  popular  error  in  connexion  with  this  bird  is,  that  during  incu¬ 
bation  it  is  in  the  habit  of  protruding  its  legs  through  two  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  its  nest.  Now  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  heron  should 
assume  an  attitude  so  painful  and  unnatural.  Its  legs  are  certainly  long, 
but  the  bones  of  which  they  are  composed  (the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  tar¬ 
sus)  bear  the  same  relative  proportion  to  each  other  as  in  the  generality  of 
waders,  and  can  be  as  easily  folded  up  underneath  the  body  as  the  legs  of 
any  other  bird.” 

FREEMAN  AND  COX’S  IEGEND  ARY  AND  HISTORICAL 

TOEMS.* 

The  preface  to  this  Yolume  contains  a  rather  elaborate  defence  of 
modern  ballad  poems,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
the  ballad.  We  scarcely  go  along  with  the  able  and  agreeable  ad¬ 
vocates  in  either  case.  The  true  ballad,  we  think,  is  something 
more  than  “  a  narrative  embodying  any  striking  event  or  scene, 
the  outward  action  of  which  is  presented  with  more  or  less  of  vivid¬ 
ness,  without  any  minuter  analysis  of  inward  feelings.”  It  may 
be  granted  that  story  and  description  are  prominent  features  in 
ballads  ;  but  discourse  or  monologue — utterance  by  the  characters 
— is  also  frequent ;  and  the  old  balladist  occasionally  indulges  in 
moralizing  or  reflection.  Neither  is  it  altogether  “  outward  ac¬ 
tion  ”  that  distinguishes  the  ballad  ;  for  description  of  the  external 
is  found  in  the  epic,  and  more  or  less  in  every  form  of  poetry, 
though  sparingly  in  the  dramatic,  and  accidentally  perhaps  in 
satire.  Unsophisticated  simplicity,  a  sort  of  childlike  rusticity, 
with  the  uniform  exhibition  not  so  much  of  the  author  as  the 
author’s  mind,  seem  the  true  characteristics  of  the  ballad.  The 
balladist  can  vary,  but  from  want  of  learning  he  cannot  rise.  The 
quality  may  change,  but  the  tone  never  :  whoever  speaks,  whether 
king,  noble,  priest,  knight,  or  lady,  the  pitch  is  that  of  the  bard 
himself ;  and  if  he  thinks  of  giving  foreigners  a  foreign  air,  it  be¬ 
comes  caricature.  Neither  does  “  outward  action,”  we  think,  nicely 
express  the  narrative  or  description  of  the  ballads.  It  is  more 
obvious  than  outward  ;  which  last  feature  applies  to  Satan  calling 
up  his  host,  or  the  startled  bands  gathering  round  him.  A  priscal 
simplicity,  obvious  actions,  and  circumstances  that  are  secondary 
or  unimportant,  mark  the  ballad.  But  for  the  spice  of  fun  in  it, 
Johnson’s  parody  would  exhibit  the  characteristic  completely — 
“The  gentle  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone; 

The  muse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 

But  still  the  child  squeal’d  on.” 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  our  pleasant  critics  in  their  defence 
of  the  modern  or  imitative  ballad.  We  doubt  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  imitation  is  so  direct  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  A  man 
who  writes  an  epic  or  a  tragedy,  follows  as  well  as  he  can  the 
established  laws  applicable  to  those  works.  It  is  probable  that 
long  familiarity  with  favourite  models  may  induce  an  imitation  of 
style,  or  even  of  treatment ;  it  is  possible  that  the  man’s  mind  may 
be  altogether  imitative,  and  that  he  cannot  help  copying  some¬ 
body  :  but  that  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault  in  a  personal  sense. 
He  does  not  set  out  by  copying  a  style  of  poem  as  he  would  copy 
a  drawing,  down  even  to  the  peculiar  turns  and  phrases.  Nor  does 
he  often  imitate  the  very  subjects  and  age  of  his  prototype,  except 
in  that  general  way  which  he  cannot  help,  and  the  fact  of  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large  cannot  bring  him  to  believe. 

Tragedy  and  epic,  and  indeed  most  kinds  of  poetry  in  their 
respective  classes,  are  coextensive  with  man  in  his  highest  stage  of 
development.  So  far  as  we  yet  know,  no  higher  means  exist  of 
exhibiting  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  human  race 
the  results  of  genius,  observation,  and  learning,  applied  to  the  life 
of  man.  The  ballad  is  essentially  narrow  and  humble  in  its  scope, 
and  limited  to  an  age.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  historical  and 
legendary  ballad  was  to  tell  something  to  the  people  ;  and  no  other 
means  than  the  ballad  existed  at  the  time,  except  the  prose  tale, 
which  was  not  so  well  adapted  for  oral  transmission — “  What  will 
a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ?  ”  Merely  to  copy  the  ballad,  is 
not  only  to  become  an  imitator,  but  voluntarily  to  deprive  our¬ 
selves  of  advantages  :  it  is  Samson  shearing  his  own  locks.  An 
original  ballad  adapted  to  the  age,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  the 
homely  feelings  of  the  time  as  opposed  to  the  conventional,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  existing  popular  mind,  snch  as  Southey’s  “  Battle 
of  Blenheim,”  is  another  affair. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  the  preface  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  book.  The  poetry  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  purely 
ballad  style,  and  falls  by  as  much  as  it  approaches  the  formal  and 
received  sing-song  of  the  imitative  ballad.  The  Poems  consist  of 
three  divisions, — “  Songs  of  Greece,”  “  Songs  of  the  Moorish 
Wars,”  “Songs  of  the  Conquest.”  The  first  division,  so  far  as  it 
falls  into  the  ballad  style,  has  some  resemblance  to  Macaulay’s 
Lays  ;  but  one  of  the  best  pieces,  the  contest  between  Neptune  and 
Minerva  before  the  Gods  for  the  privilege  of  naming  Athens,  is 
often  rather  lyrical  than  balladistic,  and  consequently  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subject.  How  different,  and  we  think  how  superior 
to  the  worn  triteness  of  the  ballad,  is  the  following  statement  of 
the  question,  and  the  approach  of  Neptune,  in  Mr.  Freeman’s 
“  Poseidon  and  Athena.” 

*  Poems,  Legendary  and  Historical.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A. ;  and  the  Re¬ 
verend  George  W.  Cox,  S.C.L.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Published  by 
Longman  and  Co. 


“  The  Gods  are  taking  counsel  upon  earth ; 

Each  deathless  power  is  choosing  for  his  own, 

Among  the  homes  of  them  of  mortal  birth, 

A  realm  wherein  to  fix  his  hearth  and  throne. 

From  proud  Mycenafs  spacious  streets 
Undying  prayer  the  ear  of  Hera  meets ; 

Phoebus  and  his  sister  fair 
Joy  to  breathe  the  Delian  air  ; 

Aphrodite  far  away 

Loves  in  Paphian  bowers  to  play. 

But  beside  Cephisus’  stream 
Doth  a  prouder  city  gleam, 

Sprung  to  new-born  life  and  power 
In  a  bright  and  happy  hour  : 

Who  shall  claim  her  for  his  own  ? 

Who  shall  fix  his  hearth  and  throne 
In  the  land  so  bright  and  fair, 

Beyond  Apollo’s  home  and  Hera’s  queenly  care  ? 

“Now  before  the  deathless  train 
Stand  the  mighty  rivals  twain  ; 

Bounding  o’er  the  waves  afar 
Came  Poseidon’s  glittering  car; 

One  strong  hand  with  well-cut  rein 
Guides  the  horses  of  the  main, 

While  the  other,  high  in  ah, 

Doth  the  lordly  trident  bear. 

As  he  hastens  on  his  way, 

All  around  the  dolphins  play ; 

All  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
On  his  wheels  attendance  keep; 

Foaming  seas  are  smoothed  before  him, 

Isles  and  shivered  rocks  adore  him ; 

Bivers  check  their  subject  waves, 

Nereids  hasten  from  their  caves  ; 

All  to  hail  their  monarch  throng, 

Baising  high  them  joyous  song, 

With  a  wild  and  wondrous  sound, 

To  the  God  that  shakes  the  ground.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  Songs,  and  the  most  popular  if  not 
the  best  of  the  whole  collection,  is  “  The  Persians  at  Delphi  ” ; 
when  the  attempt  of  the  detachment  from  the  barbarian  host  to 
plunder  the  sacred  temple  was  supernaturally  defeated.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  the  men  have  withdrawn 
from  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians. 

“  From  Apollo’s  golden  tripod 

Thus  the  maddened  priestess  sang  ; 

And  the  voice  of  high  thanksgiving 
Through  the  shrine  of  Delphi  rang. 

Youths  and  maidens,  wives  and  children, 

Marched  in  order  to  the  hill ; 

Sixty  elders  and  the  prophet 
Stood  to  wait  Apollo’s  will. 

Soon  Parnassus’  peaks  reechoed 
Blast  of  horn  and  tramp  of  steed, 

As  along  the  glens  of  Delphi 
Swept  the  quiver-bearing  Mede. 

Proudly  waved  the  royal  banners, 

Proudly  did  the  turbans  wave, 

Sternly  rattled  every  quiver, 

Sternly  flashed  each  crooked  glaive. 

There  was  triumph  in  each  visage, 

Triumph  in  each  shout  of  pride, 

As  the  host  by  man  unnumbered 
Swept  along  the  mountain  side. 

Then  the  shades  that  ne’er  had  listened 
To  a  Grecian  buckler’s  clang, 

Ne’er  had  heard  a  Grecian  war-shout, 

With  barbaric  echoes  rang  ; 

Satraps  urging  on  their  warriors, 

Warriors  cheering  at  their  word, 

With  the  voice  of  many  a  language 
That  our  fathers  never  heard. 

Thus  did  six-and-forty  nations 
At  their  master’s  bidding  come, 

Primed  to  wreak  his  fiercest  anger 
On  Apollo’s  sacred  home  ; 

While,  as  through  the  pass  they  hasten, 

To  their  stranger  Gods  they  cry, 

Well  to  sack  the  shrine  of  Delphi, 

Where  his  holy  treasures  lie. 

“  Thus  along  the  sacred  valley 

Sped  the  host  in  pomp  and  pride, 

Till  they  reached  the  groves  of  laurel 
Blooming  by  the  temple  side. 

All  was  bright  and  all  was  silent 
When  the  robber  bands  drew  nigh  ; 

Not  a  sound  was  in  the  mountain, 

Not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky ; 

Softly  were  the  sunbeams  playing 
On  the  front  of  marble  bright, 

Which  AlemoBon’s  sons  had  builded, 

Banish’d  for  their  country’s  right ; 

Softly  waved  the  groves  of  laurel, 

When  the  cooling  breeze  swept  by, 

Softly  trilled  the  sparkling  waters 
From  the  fount  of  Castaly. 

Not  a  sound  or  sight  of  terror 
Then  the  robbers  heard  or  saw, 

But  the  weird  and  solemn  silence 
Chill’d  their  boldest  hearts  with  awe. 

True,  they  heard  no  shout  of  battle ; 

True,  they  saw  no  banner  wave  ; 

On  the  earth  and  in  the  welkin 
All  was  voiceless  as  the  grave  : 

But,  I  ween,  in  all  their  thousands 
Each  had  liefer  seen  by  far 
All  the  steel-clad  lines  of  Sparta 
Bushing  onward  to  the  war ; 

For  the  peaks  of  high  Parnassus, 

Kindled  in  the  flood  of  light, 

Stood  like  groups  of  giant  heroes. 

Each  with  helmet  gleaming  bright ; 

And  without  or  voice  or  weapon, 
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Like  the  spirits  of  the  hill, 

Sixty  elders  and  the  prophet 
Stood  to  wait  Apollo’s  will ; 

And,  unmoved  by  hand  of  mortal, 

Bright  and  burnished  for  the  fray, 

Close  before  the  foremost  pillars 
All  the  holy  weapons  lay; 

Arms  that  Hercules  had  wielded 
When  he  smote  the  Lord  of  Hell ; 

Arms  that  Theseus  bore  to  battle 
When  the  fair  Amazons  fell. 

Then  the  spoilers  quaked  in  horror ; 

And  they  knew  that  one  on  high 
Guards  full  well  the  shrine  of  Delphi, 

Where  his  holy  treasures  lie. 

“  Thus  around  the  gleaming  temple 
All  was  fair  and  all  was  still ; 

But  the  grasp  of  silent  terror 
Did  their  boldest  spirits  chill : 

Teeth  are  chattering,  limbs  are  quaking, 

Dropped  are  scimitar  and  bow, 

Eyes  are  starting  from  then-  sockets, 

Through  the  thousands  of  the  foe. 

Then  a  war-shout,  such  as  never 
Bose  from  earthly  battle-field, 

Like  the  roar  of  many  waters, 

From  Athena’s  temple  pealed  ; 

Then  amid  the  heaving  mountains 
Loudest  thunders  echoed  nigh, 

And  the  ruddy  bolts  of  vengeance 
Flashed  athwart  the  cloudless  sky. 

Earth  was  quaking  to  her  centre, 

Heaven  was  all  a  sheet  of  flame, 

When  the  stroke  of  righteous  judgment 
On  the  haughty  spoiler  came. 

Then  the  peaks  of  high  Parnassus 
Shivered  at  the  tempest’s  blow, 

Showered  a  thousand  craggy  ruins 
On  the  guilty  ones  below. 

Crushed  beneath  the  falling  mountains, 

Stunned  amid  the  thunder’s  din, 

Scorched  and  blasted  by  the  lightning, 

Lay  the  robber  in  his  sin. 

Onward  borne  in  one  wild  torrent, 

Flying  footman,  flying  steed, 

All  along  the  glens  of  Delphi 
Swept  the  quiver- bearing  Mede.; 

Struck  by  Phoebus’  arm  of  vengeance, 

They  had  seen  their  bravest  die, 

All  before  the  shrine  of  Delphi, 

Where  his  holy  treasures  lie.” 

The  greater  portion  of  the  “  Songs  of  Greece  ”  and  of  “  The  Con¬ 
quest  ”  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Freeman.  The  poems  on  the  wars 
between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards  are  all  by  Mr.  Cox.  In  fluency 
of  style  and  melody  of  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  other  secondary  or 
mechanical  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  equal  to  Mr.  Freeman.  To  our 
taste,  he  is  less  effective,  because  he  more  closely  copies,  we  might 
say  echoes,  the  ballad,  and  substantially  repeats  what  we  have  met 
before,  whereas  Mr.  Freeman  often  gives  his  mind  freer  scope,  and 
overlooks  the  theories  of  his  preface.  The  “  Recollections  of  Child¬ 
hood,”  by  Mr.  Cox,  though  personal,  and  too  discursive  to  admit 
of  an  extract  with  the  space  at  our  disposal,  has  much  more  fresh¬ 
ness  than  his  various  songs ;  yet  these  last  will  perhaps  be  the  most 
popular. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

Life ,  Scenery,  and  Customs,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia.  By 
Thomas  Eyre  Poole,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In 
two  volumes. 

Imagination  ;  an  Original  Poem,  in  Two  Tarts.  By  Spcro. 

[The  idea  of  this  poem  is  derived  from  the  measures  of  Hope ;  and  the 
style  frequently  reminds  one  of  Campbell.  From  a  preface  in  verse  it  would 
seem  that  the  writer's  lot  is  cast  in  the  City,  and  that  Imagination  is  the 
result  of  efforts  snatched  from  a  monotonous  if  not  an  uncongenial  vocation. 
Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  pursue  the  “  bright  longings  ”  of  his  “  aspiring 
soul,”  so  as,  if  we  understand  the  passage  rightly,  to  “  leave  a  calling  for  the 
idle  trade,”  is  a  grave  question.  The  Hours  of  Idleness  gave  no  promise 
of  Byron’s  future  fame  :  judging  absolutely  from  the  work  itself,  Imagina¬ 
tion  rather  indicates  a  taste  for  poetry  than  the  possession  of  the  poetical 
faculty.  The  structure  of  the  poem  is  not  only  imitative  in  its  general 
scheme,  and  sometimes  incoherent  in  its  parts,  but  the  verse  wants  that  vis 
vivida  which  shows  the  raw  material  of  the  poet  through  ruggedness,  weak¬ 
ness,  and  mechanical  defects.  Greater  experience,  a  wider  view  of  life  and 
nature,  (from  which  the  writer  says  he  is  debarred — 

“  My  view  of  Nature’s  works  contracted 
To  the  same  dull  walk  at  morn,  at  eve— 

Then  morn  and  eve  again,”) 

might  impart  larger  views  and  more  original  matter,  as  practice  might  give 
greater  facility  and  strength  of  verse ;  but  Imagination  furnishes  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  would  be  the  ease.] 

Episodes  of  Insect  Life.  By  Acheta  Domestica,  M.E.S.  Third  series. 
[“Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the  other.”  The  second  series  of 
Episodes  of  Insect  Life  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  first,  and  the 
third  beats  the  second.  The  fancy  of  the  writer  is  more  controlled  and  bet¬ 
ter  directed ;  the  exuberance  of  mere  writing  is  cheeked — it  might  be  said 
avoided  altogether  ;  the  intermingled  stories  take  the  direct  instead  of  the 
allegorical  form ;  and  there  is  more  matter  and  closeness  throughout.  The 
fancy  now  animates  instead  of  overlaying  the  natural  history ;  the  book  is 
much  more  interesting  from  being  more  solid  and  more  real.  “The  getting- 
up”  is  in  a  style  of  fanciful  richness,  that  admirably  adapts  the  volume  for 
the  drawingroom-table  and  for  presents.] 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Inventive  Drawing  on  the  Principles  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  and  for  Self-Instruction,  &e.  By  Her¬ 
mann  Kriisi  and  W.  J.  Whitaker.  Parti. 

[The  object  of  this  publication  is  not  only  to  give  exactness  to  the 
eye  and  firmness  to  the  hand  by  gradually  leading  the  pupil  from 
the  execution  of  simple  lines  to  those  of  a  complex  character,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  objects  themselves,  as  indeed  all 
may  be.  The  further  end  of  cultivating  the  inventive  faculties  is 
aimed  at,  by  allowing  the  pupil  in  the  very  early  stages  to  combine 


lines  for  himself,  if  he  pleases,  watching  and  correcting  those  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  mind.  In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  the  classes  are  set 
to  invent,  and  their  productions  are  subjected  to  a  more  direct  criticism. 
The  lessons  are  various,  as  showing  how  much  variety  and  even  beauty  of 
form  may  be  attained  from  the  simplest  geometrical  figures.  As  regards  the 
system  itself,  much,  we  should  think,  must  depend  upon  the  teacher  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  without  any  relief  from  the  drawing  of  hues 
in  mathematical  forms,  for  the  length  of  tune  this  course  would  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  to  attain  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand.  The  book  before  us  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  second,  which  is  to  deal  with  perspective.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  human  or  animal  form  will  constitute  any  part  of  the  course.] 

Sew  Classical  Dictionary  of  Biography ,  Mythology,  and  Geography , 
partly  based  on  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Biography  and 
Mythology.”  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries 
of'  “  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ”  and  of  “  Greek  and  Roman  Bio¬ 
graphy  and  Mythology.” 

[This  volume  is  in  part  founded  on  the  author’s  larger  “  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,”  but  the  geographical  articles  are 
new.  It  is  designed  for  youthful  students,  and  other  persons  by  whom  the 
more  expensive  and  elaborate  work  is  not  required  ;  and  is  in  fact  intended 
to  supersede  Lempriere.  The  plan  of  that  work  cannot  well  be  improved 
upon ;  but  since  Lempriere  compiled  his  book  our  ideas  of  aucient  history  and 
life  have  undergone  more  changes  than  the  1).D.  would  have  thought  pos¬ 
sible  when  he  first  published  his  work,  in  1788.  To  correct  the  errors  of 
Lempriere,  to  exhibit  the  modern  opinion  of  classical. subjects  as  advanced 
by  the  great  scholars  of  Germany  and  tested  by  critical  sense,  is  the 
aim  of  Dr.  Smith  and  his  coadjutors.  This  design  is  well  carried  out. 
The  matter  of  the  more  elaborate  subjects  is  well  arranged,  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  information  respecting  them  :  thus  we  have  first  the  “  Homeric 
story  ”  of  Achilles,  and  then  the  “later  traditions.”  In  the  lives  of  literary 
men  and  artists,  there  is  a  brief  criticism  on  their  works,  as  well  as  a  notice 
of  their  lives.  A  close  style,  and  a  direct  mode  of  statement,  avoiding  all 
controversy  on  mooted  points,  allows  a  good  deal  of  information  to  he  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  small  space,  while  the  knowledge  is  imparted  in  the  mode  best 
fitted  to  make  an  impression.  The  volume  is  a  rare  specimen  of  laborious 
accumulation,  skilful  condensation,  and  typographical  compression  with 
perfect  legibility.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  classical 
student,  and  on  the  shelves  of  every  library  where  the  more  elaborate  works 
on  which  it  is  based  are  not  required.] 

A  General  Gazetteer  ;  or  compendious  Geographical  Dictionary  :  con¬ 
taining  Descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World,  with  their 
Towns,  People,  Natural  Productions,  &c.  Originally  compiled  by  R. 
Brookes,  M.D.  The  whole  revised,  and  corrected  to  the  present 
period,  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S.  New  edition.  Illustrated  by 
Maps. 

[Brookes’ s  Gazetteer  was  originally  published  in  1762;  and  the  merits  of  its 
plan,  w ith  the  accuracy  of  its  execution,  have  sustained  its  reputation  through 
additions  to  physical  and  changes  in  political  geography  that  would  have 
sunk  most  works.  In  the  preface  of  this  new  edition,  it  is  stated  that 
“  scarcely  a  single  line  remains  of  the  original  as  compiled  by  the  author 
whose  name  it  bears,”  and  that  nearly  two  thousand  additional  names  (of 
places)  have  been  added.  Our  inspection  of  the  work  inclines  us  to  confirm 
the  last  statement :  we  have  found  what  new  names  of  places  we  have  looked 
for,  and  in  the  old  names  modern  changes  are  mentioned.  It  hardly  strikes 
us  that  the  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten  since  the  time  of  Brookes ;  we  seo 
traces  of  an  elder  style  where  no  necessity  existed  for  change.  In  a  single 
volume,  not  too  large  to  be  unwieldy,  embracing  a  subject  of  such  extent, 
everything  of  course  is  treated  briefly.  The  great  use  of  the  work  is  in  its 
original  arrangement :  by  means  of  the  dictionary  form,  the  reader  turns  at 
once  to  what  he  wants,  and  fiuds  something  if  not  all.  This  edition  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps.] 

Popery  in  Power,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Vatican.  To  which  is  added, 
Priestcraft,  or  the  Monarch  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  Drama.  By  Joseph 
Turnley.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  AVood. 

[An  argument  to  prove  the  ambition,  arrogance,  and  other  evil  qualities  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  from  a  survey  of  history,  more  especially  of  English 
history  during  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  This  is  followed  by  a  drama, 
in  which  the  public  vices  of  Becket  and  the  private  crimes  of  the  priesthood 
are  prominent  topics.] 

Lives  and  Anecdotes  of  Misers ;  or  the  Passion  of  Avarice  Displayed, 
&c. ;  with  a  few  words  on  the  Frugality  of  Saving.  By  F.  Somner 
Merryweather,  Author  of  “  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  &c. 

[A  small  volume  in  the  main  collected  from  common  sources,  not  put  to¬ 
gether  in  Mr.  Merryweather’ s  best  way.] 

Bathurst,  or  Church,  State,  ami  Country  as  they  Wire;  a  Novel,  By 
the  Author  of  “  Melton  de  Mowbray,”  &c.  In  three  volumes. 

The  Magisterial  Synopsis  ;  comprising  Summary  Convictions  and  In¬ 
dictable  Offences,  with  their  Penalties,  Punishments,  &e. ;  together  with 
all  other  Proceedings  before  Justices  out  of  Quarter-Sessions,  &c.  By 
George  C.  Oke,  Author  of  “The  Magisterial  Formalist.  Third  edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged  and  improved. 

A  Paper  Lantern  for  Puscyites.  By  “Will  o’  the  Wisp.”  A  now  edi¬ 
tion,  revised. 

Illustrated  ’Works  and  Prints. 

The  Guards  and  the  Line.  By  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hort.  Illustrated 
by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

[A  new  work  by  a  most  prolific  writer,  designed  to  expose  the  abuses  of  tlio 
Guards,  and  the  misuse  of  the  Line,  prefaced  by  a  temperate  introduction. 
The  various  phases  of  military  life  in  the  two  services  are  sketched  in  cor¬ 
responding  columns :  hut  the  wit  drags  somewhat  through  worn-out  fun  and 
big  words.  The  artistic  portion  of  the  book  is  by  Alfred  Crowquill ;  and  is 
certainly  not  comic,  whatever  may  be  its  other  merits.] 

A  False  Move.  By  II II. 

[John  Bull  and  the  Pope  playing  at  chess.  “  Check  to  your  Queen,”  says 
the  latter :  hut  his  antagonist  merely  replies,  with  indifference,  that  the 
Bishop  is  “out  of  his  place.”  A  smart  if  not  very  original  notion,  executed 
in  etching  without  caricature.] 

Almanack. 

The  British  Almanack  and  Companion,  for  1851. 

Pamphlets. 

Catholicity ,  Spiritual  and  Intellectual;  an  Attempt  at  Vindicating  the 
Harmony  of  Faith  and  Knowledge.  A  series  of  Discourses.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Wilson,  M.A.  No.  II. 

Old  England  against  Modern  Pome :  Reasons  why  the  Ancient  Laws 
and  Constitution  of  England  should  not  be  changed  by  or  for  a  Fo¬ 
reign  Potentate.  By  Eleutherius. 

A  Letter  on  the  Intrusion  of  a  Roman  Episcopate  in  England.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  By  the  Reverend  John. 
Oates,  M.A. 

“  Charles  James,"  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  What  he  can  Do,  and 
What  he  has  Done !  An  Appeal  to  the  People.  By  a  Member  of 
Lincoln’s  Dm. 
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A  Treatise  on  British  Mining ;  with  a  Digest  of  the  Cost-Book  System, 
Stannarie  and  General  Mining  Laws.  By  Thomas  Bartlett,  Lombard 
Street. 

Junius  and  his  Works  compared  with  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
Philip  Bonner  Stanhope,  Pari  of  Chesterfield.  By  William  Cramp. 


FINE  ARTS. 

BBITISn  INSTITUTION. 

The  present  show  of  copies  from  works  by  the  Old  Masters  exhibited 
last  season  at  this  gallery,  may  be  allowed  to  rank  as  generally  the  most  j 
creditable  wo  have  seen.  Instances  of  hopeless  incompetence  are  not  very 
frequent ;  of  helpless  mediocrity  less  overpowering ;  of  respectable  ar¬ 
tistic  promise  perceptible.  In  the  last  class  ladies  certainly  take  the 
best  places.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  selection  of  : 
works  for  study  ;  the  Dutch  School  being  not  so  prominently  represented  : 
to  the  neglect  of  others  higher  in  style  and  character,  and  of  more  ho¬ 
nourable  attempt  to  the  student.  Yet  are  there  one  or  two  flagrant  cases 
of  wrongheadedness.  What  could  bo  more  perverse  than  the  choice  of 
the  J ordaens, — not  merely  a  caricature,  but  a  caricature  of  mean  vulgar¬ 
ism  ?  Why  take  Paduanino’s  loose  distortion  of  IJejanira  and  Nessus  ? 
or  Tintoretto’s  Descent  from  the  Cross? — a  picture  the  method  of  whoso 
working  must  have  made  it  always  useless  to  beginners  in  art,  and  whose 
present  decay  leaves  the  copyist  utterly  powerless  aud  abroad. 

The  works  which  have  attracted  most  students  are  Guereino's  St.  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  Titian’s  Magdalene,  and  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  by 
llembrandt.  Of  the  first,  Mr.  Hay’s  rendering  is  the  most  faithful.  Mr. 
Walters  also  has  caught  the  expression  with  felicity,  though  his  produc¬ 
tion  strikes  at  first  as  less  artistic  than  that  of  Miss  Clara  Cawse.  We 
cannot  forbear  from  a  word  of  censure  on  Mr.  Ilavcll.  We  would  be 
1  th  to  comment  on  mere  failure;  but  there  is  evident  in  this  case  an 
attempt  to  improve  on  the  expression  of  the  original — to  make  it  more 
sentimentally  pretty  ;  and  a  languid  washiness,  more  than  casual,  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  treatment.  In  the  copies  of  the  Magdalene  Mr.  Eobort 
Fox  stands  single  for  any  approach  to  the  tone  of  colour.  The  Duchess 
of  Lorraine  we  think  on  the  whole  an  injudicious  choice.  That  there  is 
abundant  matter  in  it  for  study  we  amply  concede ;  but  not  for  copyism. 
The  manner  is  too  independent — too  much  that  of  the  finished  master 
who  can  afford  to  deviate  from  prescription.  The  copies  by  Miss  Hill, 
Miss  Lane,  and  Mr.  Baines,  are  respectable  ;  Mr.  West’s,  youthful,  but 
with  evidences  of  eare. 

The  most  artist-like  study  in  the  rooms  is  that  by  Miss  Guthrie  from 
Schidone’s  “  Holy  Family'.”  The  correctness  of  tone  is  very  unusual ;  and 
the  general  fidelity  and  breadth  raise  it  strikingly  above  the  ordinary 
level.  Mr.  Mornewiek  junior’s  copy  of  the  “  Ship  Sovereign  Boyal,”  by 
Vandcrvclde,  is  also  of  more  than  common  excellence.  Mr.  Delotz’s 
rendering  of  the  River  view  by  Yanderneer  is  remarkable  as  possessing — 
what  is  very  rare  in  these  copies — the  aspect  of  an  original  work ;  and  the 
same  may  he  said  in  favour  of  Miss  Gould’s  water-colour  from  Vero¬ 
nese’s  “  Expulsion  of  the  Money-changers,”  though  parts  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  arc  weak.  Mr.  Fanner,  in  his  copy  from  Reynolds’s  “  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,”  has  happily  caught  the  character  of  his  original  in  feature  and 
expression,  but  with  some  slightness  of  manner. 

The  studies  by  Miss  Cowell,  Miss  Hemming,  and  Miss  Barber,  (the 
latter  with  a  disproportioned  left  hand,)  from  Spagnoletto’s  Sibyl — by 
Miss  Hemming,  of  Berghem  and  his  Dog — by  Mr.  Rivers,  from  the  two 
very  fine  Velasquezes — and  an  anonymous  copy  (the  only  one  not  worse 
than  indifferent)  from  the  so-called  Titian,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus — are 
among  the  best  remaining.  We  were  surprised  at  finding  one  study  only 
from  Annibale  Caracci’s  St.  John — itself  but  a  study,  though  of  a  high 
class,  and  offering  good  practice.  Nor  has  the  modest  grace  of  the 
Nun  ascribed  to  Titian  tempted  more  than  two  or  three  students.  Its 
apparent  ease  and  simplicity  of  treatment  might  have  been  expected  to 
prove  more  alluring ;  though  the  attempt  would  certainly  have  shown 
these  to  be  but  apparent.  Only  a  single  student  has  ventured  on  the 
Tintoretto,  an  Episcopal  Ordination  by  Paul  the  Third ;  and  that  one 
merely  on  a  half-length  water-colour  of  his  Holiness. 

One  satisfactory  circumstance  in  this  exhibition  is  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  for  a  nearer  inspection  than  was  before  possible  of  Sir  Antonio 
More’s  noble  portrait  of  Queen  Mary ;  a  thoroughly  sound  and  masterlj' 
production,  not  less  free  from  harshness  than  from  feebleness.  It 
speaks — we  know  not  whether  well  for  the  modesty,  or  ill  for  the  taste, 
of  the  students,  that  so  little  emulation  should  have  been  excited  among 
them  by  this  truty  historic  work ;  but,  on  either  supposition,  the  result  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  lover  of  art 

BIHTHS. 

On  the  21st  November,  the  Wife  of  Captain  II.  G.  Hamilton,  E.N.,  of  Eccleston 
Square,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  22ci,  at  Kl.-hum,  Lincolnshire,  the  Lady  Mary  Corbett,  prematurely  of  a 
daughter,  still-born. 

On  the  23d,  at  Iiield  Vicarage,  Sussex,  the  Wife  of  the  Ilev.  Richard  N.  Blaker, 
of  a  son. 

On  the  24th,  at  Portsmouth ,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Messiter,  commanding 
Twenty-eighth  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  24th,  atCottingham,  near  Hull,  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Bingrosc,  Esq  ,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

On  the  25th,  at  Bicliings  Park,  Bucks,  Lady  Wiltshire,  of  twins  a  son  and 
daughter ;  the  latter  lived  only  two  days. 

On  the  25tli,  at  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Maule,  of  a  daughter. 

On  tlie  26th,  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portuian  Square,  the  Wife  of  Professor 
Edward  Eorbes,  F.B.S.,  of  a  son. 

jiarriac.es. 

On  the  20th,  at  tire  palish-church,  Malaliide,  near  Dublin,  Bichard,  eldest  son  of 
Bichard  Gosling,  Esq.,  of  Lowndes  Square,  to  Mary  Shuldham,  second  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

On  the  20th,  at  ltainomie,  Commander  Henry  King.  B.N.,  second  son  of  the  Hon. 
George  King,  of  Fryern,  Sussex,  to  Isabella  Louisa  II.  Maitland,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Heriot,  Esq.,  of  Bamornie,  Fife. 

On  the  21st,  at  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea,  Henry  Itaper,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  B.N 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Admiral  llaper,  to  Emily  Frederica,  daughter  of  tile  late  Bev. 
Frederick  Ekins,  Bector  of  Morpeth,  Northumberland. 

_On  tlie  23d,  in  Hanover,  Lewis  D.  II.  Gordon,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Begins  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow-,  to  Marie,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  David  Ileise,  Magistrate  in  tlie  province  of  Ilildesheim,  and 
Widow  of  Captain  William  GlBuder,  Royal  Artillery,  Director  of  tlie  Polytechnic 
School  in  Hanover. 

DEATHS. 

On  tlie  10th  November,  in  Grenville  Street,  Dublin,  Sir  Bichard  Nagle,  Bart.,  and 
D.L.,  of  James  Tow  n,  Westmeath,  which  county  lie  represented  in  Parliament  for 
many  years ;  in  his  50th  year. 

On  the  19th,  in  Crescent  Terrace,  Cheltenham,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Cox 
Tliirby  ;  in  his  08th  yiar. 

On  the  21st,  Mrs.  W  llson,  of  Tweed  House,  Berwick-upon-T  weed ;  in  her  98tli  year. 


On  the  21st,  Penelope,  Widow'  of  the  late  Philip  Box,  Esq.,  of  Buckingham  ;  in 
her  96th  year. 

On  the  22d,  in  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  William  Bertram  Evans,  Esq.,  formerly 
M  P.  for  Leominster,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  John  Evans,  Esq. 

On  the  23d,  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Colonel  William  Augustus  Keatc,  late  of  tlie 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  Equerry  to  his  late  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  23th,  Edw  ard  Lumlcy  Wilson,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  late  General  Sir  llobert 
Wilson. 

On  the  2Gtli,  at  the  Lilies,  Bucks,  Lord  Nugent,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  ;  in  his  01st 
year. 

On  the  26th,  in  Dean  Street,  Park  Lane,  General  Sir  Francis  Thomas  Hammond, 
G.C.II.,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  for  many  years  First  Equerry 
and  Clerk  Marshal  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth ;  in  his  89th  year. 

On  the  28th,  in  Baker  Street,  Portuian  Square,  Lieutenant-General  Sebright  Maw- 
by;  in  his  81st  year. 

On  the  28th,  tlie  Key.  Howell  James,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Lytchett  Matravers, 
Dorsetshire ;  in  his  42d  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

AA’ar-offick,  Nov.  22.— 2d  Regt.  of  Life  Guards  -  A.  Congreve,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet 
and  Sub-Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Lord  Loughborough,  promoted.  1st  Drag.  Guards  — 
Lieut.  J.  It.  S.  Saver  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Bence,  who  mires  ;  Cornet  AN  .  Peareth 
to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  ^ce  Saycr  ;  J.  II.  Anderson,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  pur.  vice 
Nisbet,  promoted.  2d  Drag.  Guards — Assist.-Surg.  -V.  Forteath,  M.D.  from  the 
37th  Foot,  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  vice  Smith,  appointed  to  the  37th  Foot.  Gth  Drag. 
Guards— Capt.  C.  B.  Carden  ,  from  half-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Capt.  vice  the  lion.  A.  G. 
F.  Jocelyn,  who  exchanges  ;  Lieut.  T.  Hey u  ood  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Cardew, 
who  retires  ;  Lieut.  J.  Forster  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Croker,  who  retires  ;  Cornet 
It.  C.  Tichborne  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Hcywood;  Cornet  P.  Pinckey  to  be 
Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Forster.  2d  Drags. — J.  T.  AA’estby,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  pur. 
vice  Bontine,  who  retires.  7th  Light  Drags.— Hon.  I.  De  Vesci  T.  W.  Fiennes,  to 
be  Cornet,  by  pur.  vice  Fraser,  promoted,  lltli  Light  Drags. — A.  AY.  Saltmarshe, 
Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Miller,  promoted.  13th  Light  Dragoons — 
Edward  Raleigh  King,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Hutchinson,  promoted. 
1st  Grenadier  Guards  —  Lieut,  and  Capt.  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  William  Augus¬ 
tus  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Lambert,  promoted.  1st  Foot — W.  F.  J. 
Rudd,  Gent  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Rowland,  promoted.  14tli  Foot — En¬ 
sign  ('.  F.  Fuller  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Hare,  deceased  ;  Gent.  Cadet 
F.  Wilson,  from  the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Fuller.  1 7 tli  Foot — R. 
Smyth,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Eaile,  promoted.  22d  Foot-  J.  B.  H. 
Boyd,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase.  23d  Foot  —  G.  T.  John,  Gent,  to  be  Second 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  D.  Radcliffe,  promoted  ;  C.  Carnegie,  Gent,  to  be  Second 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sir  II.  Chamberlain,  promoted.  26th  Foot—  Ensign  R.  My- 
lius  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Noyes,  who  retires;  C.  F.  Elwes,  Gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Mylius.  27th  F.oot  A.  S.  Cooper,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Hon.  L.  Cary,  promoted.  30th  Foot  E.  N.  Falk  tier,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  O’Brien,  promoted.  31st  Foot  Lieut.  Henry  Bagshawe 
Harrison  Rocke,  from  the  78th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Cassidy,  who  exchanges  ; 
Robert  Place  Gould,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Attree,  promoted. 
3’;d  Foot — Ensign  J.  Edniomlstoune,  from  the  74th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Drury, 
who  retires.  37th  Foot  — Assist.-Surg.  A.  Smith,  M.D.,  from  tlie  2d  Drag.  Guards, 
to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  Forteath,  appointed  to  the  2d  Drag.  Guards.  44th  Foot — 
II.  R.  Twyford,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  P.  Pye,  who  retires.  46th 
Foot— F.  J.  Curtis,  Gent,  tube  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Norris,  who  retires.  49tli 
Foot — W.  R.  Corbet,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Gosling,  promoted. 
50th  Foot — R.  M.  Murchison,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Bedford,  who 
retires.  56th  Foot— John  William  Beatty,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Bissctt,  promoted.  64th  Foot — William  Slieehy,  Gentleman,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Alexander,  promoted.  71st  Foot— Sir  Lioml  Eldrccl  Smith, 
Bart,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Wemyss,  promoted.  74th  Foot—  Charles 
Eldon  Serjeant,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Edmondstoune,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  32d  Foot.  78th  Foot  —Lieut.  A.  Cassidy,  from  the  31st  Foot,  to  be 
Lieut,  vice  Rocke,  who  exchanges.  82d  Foot-  C.  C.  Fitzroy,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign, 
by  purchase,  vice  Phipps,  who  retires.  84th  Foot -Gent.  Cadet  A.  W.  Coape,  from 
the  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Knoll)  s,  appointed  to  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards. 

3d  West  India  Regt.—  Ensign  R.  limes,  from  half-pay  94th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign, 
vice  Horsley,  promoted  ;  J.  F.  De  Carteret,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Innes,  who  retires. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt. — II.  B.  Good,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Hopkins,  promoted. 

Memorandum — T he  promotion  of  Ensign  W.  II.  Newenham  to  be  Lieut,  in  the 
25th  Foot,  on  the  15th  March  1850,  is  without  purchase,  and  not  by  purchase,  as 
previously  stated. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Nov.  18.— Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery— Brevet  Major  T.  Des- 
brisay  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  vice  Walker,  dec.;  Second  Capt.  J.  W.  Domville  to  be  Capt. 
vice  Desbrisay;  First  Lieut.  C.  M.  Raynes  to  be  Second  Capt.  vice  Domville  ;  Se¬ 
cond  Lieut.  A.  Noble  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Raynes. 

Corps  of  Royal  Engineers— Brevet  Major  J.  F.  .V.  Symonds  to  be  Capt.  vice  Lynn, 
retired  on  full-pay;  First  Lieut.  AY.  D.  Gossett  to  be  Second  Capt.  \ice  Symonds; 
Second  Lieut.  F.  Brine  to  be  First  Lieut.  \icc  CJossett. 

War-office,  Nov.  29.— 3d  Light  Drags.  -  Cornet  J.  Maequcen  (Ridingmaster)  to 
be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Travers,  dec. ;  Cornet  A.  E.  Mansell,  from  the  14th 
Light  Drags,  to  be  Cornet,  vice  Mac  queen.  3d  Drag.  Guards — J.  Sawyers,  M.D.  tc 
be  Assist.  Surg.  vice  R.  C.  Bourne,  who  resigns.  10th  Foot— Ensign  J.  L.  S.  Alder- 
scy  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase,  vice  Galloway,  dec.;  Scrg. -Major  M.  O’Donnell  to 
be  Ensign,  vice  Aldersey.  14th  Foot  — Lieut.  AY.  C.  Trevor  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  Farmer,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  T.  Segravc  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Trevor. 
15th  Foot— Major-Gen.  Sir  II.  Watson,  C.B.  from  tlie  63d  Foot,  to  be  Col.  vice  Gen. 
Sir  P.  Riall,  dec.  20th  Foot— Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Pilkington,  K.C.B.  from  the  82d 
Foot,  to  be  Col.  vice  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Barns,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.  dec.  48th  Foot — 
Major-General  Sir  James  Henry  Reynett  to  be  Colonel,  vice  Lieutenant-General 
George  Middle  more,  C.B.  deceased.  *  50th  Foot— Major  Henry  Edmund  De  Burgh 
Sidley,  from  the  86th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  Tudor,  who  exchanges.  63d 
Foot— Major-General  T.  Kenah,  C.B.  to  be  Col.  vice  Major-General  Sir  II.  AATat- 
son,  appointed  to  the  15th  Foot.  70th  Foot— Second  Lieut.  J.  AN'.  Madden,  from  the 
5th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Fairtlough,  promoted.  82d  l  oot  -Major-General F.  M. 
Milman  to  be  Col.  vice  Lieut. -General  Sir  A.  Pilkington,  K.G.B.  appointed  to  the 
20th  Foot.  86th  Foot— Major  AA\  L.  Tudor,  from  the  50th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice 
Sidley,  who  exchanges.  98th  Foot  Ensign  P.  E.  Quin  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  M oiler,  dec. ;  Gent.  Cadet  AW  L.  Mcares,  from  Royal  Mil.  Coll,  to  be  En¬ 
sign,  vice  Quin. 

Provisional  Battalion-  Staff-Surg.  of  the  Second  Class  A.  Maclean,  M.D.  to  be 
Surg.  vice  J.  F.  Pink,  deceased. 

Hospital  Staff— Assist. -Staff-Surg.  J.  M‘Gregor  Grant  to  be  Staff-Surg.  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Class,  vice  Maclean,  appointed  to  the  Provisional  Battalion  ;  Acting  Assist.- 
Surg.  AAr.  Briscoe,  M.D.  to  be  Staff-Assist. -Surg.  vice  Grant,  promoted. 

Unattached. —Lieut.  J.  Ross,  from  the  1st  West  India  Regt.  to  be  Capt.  without 
purchase. 

~  C 0 M M E It CIA1,  GAZETTE^ 

Tuesday ,  November  2G. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Barnes  and  Co.  Greenwich,  iron-founders;  as  far  as 
regards  j.  Fr<  man  Freeman  and  Cowell,  Greenwich,  engineers  Nash  and  Son, 
Leigh  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  builders-  J.  G.  and  J.  l’awdry,  Tunworth,  farmers — 
Arbouin  and  Butcher,  Mark  Lane,  wine-brokers  -AN  reford  and  Mathews,  lorquay, 
booksellers— Dalglish  and  Fish,  Salford,  brewers— Stannard  and  Co.  Norwich,  ma¬ 
nufacturers—  Deans  and  Moore,  AVheelock,  Cheshire,  cotton-spinners  Phipps  and  Co. 
Liverpool,  merchants;  as  far  as  regards  II.  S.  P.  Eyre— Dyson  and  Sykes,  Hudders¬ 
field,  cotton-warp-makers  —  Scarratt  and  Collins,  Great  AN  inchester  Street,  printers — 
Beaumont  and  Dale,  Birmingham,  woollen-drapers— Brooks  and  Brock,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  wine-merchants — Hitchcock  and  Ives,  Market  Lavington,  NN  iltshire, 
surgeons— Houlgrave  and  Co.  Liverpool,  tar-distillers— E.  and  II.  Ashton,  Leek, 
painters— W.  and  J.  Corner,  AVhitby,  millers— South  and  AAVst  Crossfell  Lead  Mines 
Company,  Cumberlandshire ;  as  far  as  regards  A.  Hall  -Rolfe  and  Edmunds,  Gray’s 
Inn,  attornies— Lofty  and  Jee,  Russell  Court,  Drury  Lane,  confectioners— Lamb, 
and  Co.  Wigan,  cotlon-spinnert ;  as  far  as  regards  M.  and  J.  F.  Moore  and  F. 
Leach— Browne,  Brothers,  Plymouth,  lace-manufacturers ;  as  far  as  regards  A.  A. 
Browne. 

Bankrupts. — Edward  Brewster  and  Edward  AYest,  Hand  Court,  Dowgate, 
printers,  to  surrender  Dec.  5,  Jan.  16;  solicitor,  Hubbard,  Bueklersbury  ;  official 
assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— Robert  I) ever,  Cornhill,  cook,  Dec.  5, 
Jan.  9;  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Plews,  Frederick’s  Place  ;  official  assignee,  Johnson, 
BasinghaU  Street— William  Goodciiild  Siiipley,  Market  Row,  Oxford  Market, 
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*  corn-dealer,  Dec.  5,  Jan.  9  :  solicitor,  Homfray,  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square  ; 
official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — Henry  Johnson,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Without,  tea-dealer,  Dec.  7,  Jan.  10:  solicitors,  Baylis  and  Drewe,  Eedcross 
Street;  official  assignee,  Cannan,  Birchin  Lane — William  Smith,  Canal  Hoad, 
Kingsland,  timber-merchant,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  10:  solicitor,  Iliud,  Clement’s  Lane  ;  offi- 
eial  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basingliall  Street — James  Hopewell  Brown,  Norwich, 
wine-merchant,  Dec.  G,  Jan.  11:  solicitors,  Jay,  Bucklersbury;  Jay  and  Pilgrim, 
Norwich;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basingliall  Street— George  Augustus  Davis, 
Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  distiller,  Dec.  6,  Jan.  15:  solicitors,  Vincent  and 
Randall,  Castle  Street,  Ilolborn;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — 
Richard  Peacock,  Ladbrokc  Grove,  Notting  IIill,  plumber,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  15:  soli¬ 
citor,  Dry,  New  Inn;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abcliurch  Lane— Charles  Mackenzie, 
Lower  Crown  Street,  Westminster,  bookbinder,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  15:  solicitor,  Goddard, 
King  Street,  Cheapside  ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— Henry 
Richard  Holloway,  Ryde,  bookseller,  Dec.  7,  Jan.  11  :  solicitors,  Sewell  and  Co. 
Old  Broad  Street;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — William  Star- 
key,  Huddersfield,  woolstapler,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  16:  solicitors,  Sykes,  Milnsbridge; 
Nixon,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Young,  Leeds— David  Douglas,  Manchester, 
draper,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  9:  solicitors,  Grundy,  Bury;  Bennett,  Manchester;  official 
assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester — James  Mathison,  Durham,  builder,  Dec.  3,  Jan.  7  : 
solicitors,  Young  and  Harrison,  Sunderland;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Dec.  20,  Morton,  New  Road,  Whitechapel,  draper— Dec.  19,  Bunyard, 
Mark  Lane,  seedsman — Dec.  20,  Claridge,  Bromley  St.  Leonard,  butcher — Dec.  19. 
Steele,  Plough  Road,  Deptford,  tar-manufacturer — Dec.  21,  Stirton,  Chandos  Street, 
grocer — Dec.  19,  Hoole  and  Lockyer,  St.  James’s  Walk,  Clerkenwell,  metal-tool- 
merchants— Dec.  17,  Fitzgerald,  Portland  Place,  coal-merchant— Dec.  23,  Brameld, 
Tichbourne  Street,  china-dealer— Dec.  20,  Storey,  Monkwearmouth,  rope-manu¬ 
facturer — Dec.  20,  Atkinson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  victualler— Dec.  19,  Appleby, 
Durham,  miller— Dec.  20,  Forrester,  Whitehaven,  mercer — Dec.  20,  Grylls,  Pontar- 
diilais,  Carmarthenshire,  Stubbs,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  and  Cousins,  York 
Square,  Stepney,  engineers  — Dec.  19,  Cousins,  York  Square,  Stepney,  engineer — Dec. 

18,  Coall,  Exeter,  grocer — Dec.  18,  White,  Dudley,  innkeeper — Dec.  19,  Fielding,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  corn-dealer — Dec.  20,  Andrew,  Manchester,  dyer— Dec.  17,  Sleightholme, 
Scarborough,  painter. 

Certificates. — I'o  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shoxen  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Dec.  17,  T.  and  T.  Booker,  Mark  Lane,  merchants — Dec.  20,  Cervan, 
Hampstead  Road,  baker — Dec.  17,  Brameld,  Tichbourne  street,  china-dealer— Dec. 

19,  Griffiths,  Strand,  linendraper—  Dec.  19,  Steele,  Plough  Road,  Deptford,  tar- 
manufacturer— Dec.  20,  Barrow,  Philpot  Lane,  commission-agent — Dec.  20,  Norton, 
Codford  St.  Mary,  Wiltshire,  plumber—  Dec.  19,  Ground,  Wisbeach,  draper — Dec. 
19,  Ketchcr,  Asheldam,  Essex,  innkeeper — Dec.  19,  J.  and  R.  Davidson,  South 
Shields, butchers— Dec.  19,  Appleby,  Sbincliffe  Mill,  Durham,  miller— Dec.  19,  Good¬ 
win,  Macclesfield,  manufacturer — Dec.  19,  Blanchard,  Oxford  Street,  tailor — Jan.  9, 
Richards,  Devonport,  printer— Jan.  9,  Staniford,  Plymouth,  innkeeper. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Goode,  Hereford,  chemist;  first  div.  of  1  ^d.  Nov.  28, 
or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Yalpy,  Birmingham— J.  and  J.  Morgan,  Hereford, 
woolstaplers  ;  second  div.  of  6$d.  Nov.  28,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday  ;  Yalpy,  Bir¬ 
mingham— Cooper  ien.  Wolverhampton,  locksmith  ;  first  div.  of  6 \d.  Nov.  28,  or  any 
subsequent  Thursdiy;  Yalpy,  Birmingham  — Henderson,  Wolverhampton,  tin-plate- 
manufacturer;  seco.’d  div.  of  l£d.  any  Thursday ;  Whitmore,  Birmingham— Lang- 
dale  and  Son,  Stockton-upon-Tecs,  millers;  first  div.  of  8 d.  on  new  proofs,  Nov.  30, 
or  any  subsequent  Saturday ;  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Renard,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  merchant ;  first  div.  of  5 d.  on  new  proofs,  and  second  div.  of  2d.  and 
5-12ths  of  a  penny,  Nov.  30,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne— Hammond,  Macclesfield,  innkeeper;  first  div.  of  os.  4]r7.  Nov.  26,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Tuesday  ;  Hobson,  Manchester — Gouldsbrough,  Manchester,  manufacturer; 
first  div.  of  7s.  2d.  Nov.  26,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester — 
Slater,  Albemarle  Street,  tailor;  sec.  div.  of  3 d.  Nov.  28,  and  three  subsequent  Thurs¬ 
days  ;  Stansfeld,  Basingliall  Street — De  Levante,  Wood  Street,  outfitter;  sec.  div.  of 
l^ck  Nov.  28,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Stansfeld,  Basingliall  Street— Dob¬ 
son,  Harlow,  surgeon;  sec.  and  final  div.  of  11//.  Nov.  30,  and  three  subsequent  Sa¬ 
turdays  ;  Groom,  Abcliurch  Lane — Mills  and  Puekle,  Southwark,  hop-factors  ;  first 
div.  of  9tf.  on  the  joint  estate,  and  second  and  final  div.  of  5 kd.  on  the  sepa¬ 
rate  estate  of  R.  Mills,  Nov.  30,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Groom,  Abcliurch 
Lane — Row,  Torrington,  Devonshire,  chemist ;  further  div.  of  36'.  4 d.  any  Tuesday 
or  Friday  after  Nov.  28  ;  Ilcrnaman,  Exeter— Self,  Dorchester,  ironmonger  ;  first 
div.  of  8s.  Gd.  ;  Hernaman,  Exeter — Gundry,  Bridport,  banker  ;  div.  of  6s.  on  the 
separate  estate  ;  Hernaman,  Exeter. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. —  Milne,  Stonehaven,  shipowner,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  20— Lodge, 
Alva,  manufacturer,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  20  — King  or  Baillie,  Dalzell,  Lanarkshire,  mer¬ 
chant,  Dec.  4,  26— Ramsay,  West  Salton,  Iladdingtonsliire,  innkeeper,  Nov.  29, 
Dec.  23. 


Friday ,  November  29. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Bates  and  Co.  Liverpool,  spice-merchants — Pcverclle 
and  Scofield,  Liverpool,  dealers  in  hardware— De  Werdinsky  and  Ullman,  High 
Holborn,  dealers  in  Birmingham  goods— Singleton  and  Johnson,  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  masons— Kilner  and  Son,  Huddersfield,  oil-merchants— Wallis  and  Sons,  Ba¬ 
singstoke,  corn-merchants — Royle  and  Son,  Newton,  Manchester,  dyers  —  Yerrey, 
Brothers,  Regent  Street,  confectioners — Mellor  and  Sons,  Almondbury,  woollen-ma¬ 
nufacturers  ;  as  far  as  regards  T.  Mellor — Lucas  and  Brothers,  Louth,  wine-mer¬ 
chants;  as  far  as  regards  S.  J.  W.  Lucas — Cockshutt  and  Blackburn,  Bough  Gap 
Mill,  Colne,  cotton-spinners— C.  and  E.  Thomas,  Kingswinsford,  mercers — Lan¬ 
caster  and  Granger,  Birmingham,  opticians — Eccles  and  Whiteley,  Mill  Hill-within- 
Lurcey,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinners — Philip  and  Co.  modellers  ;  as  far  as  regards  J. 
B.  Philip  and  J.  R.  Clayton — W.  and  J.  Croager,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  cheese¬ 
mongers— Thomas  and  Case,  Kelvedon  Hatch,  Essex,  farmers — Gordon  and  Co.  Ro- 
therhithe,  engineers — Webber  and  Co.  Ipswich,  seed-crushers  ;  as  far  as  regards  H. 
Haddock — F.  and  E.  Metcalfe,  Bolton-le-Moors,  straw-manufacturers — J.  and  A. 
Whyte,  Paisley,  manufacturers. 

Bankrupts— Morgan  Powell  Edwards,  Tredegar,  linen-draper,  to  surrender 
Dec.  10,  Jan.  7  :  solicitors,  Sole  and  Turner,  Aldermanbury ;  official  assignee,  John¬ 
son,  Basingliall  Street — William  Strange  sen.  Navarino  Grove,  Dulston,  bookseller, 
Dec.  11,  Jan.  10  :  solicitor,  Slicard,  Old  Jewry  ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basing- 
liall  Street— William  Harknett,  Lavender  IIill,  Wandsworth  Road,  builder,  Dec. 
11,  Jan.  14:  solicitors,  Young  and  Son,  Mark  Lane;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Ba- 
singhall  Street— Joseph  Curl,  East  Winch,  Norfolk,  grocer,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  14:  soli¬ 
citors,  Lawrence  and  Plews,  Old  Jewry  Chambers  ;  Pillans,  Swaffham;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Robert  John  Wallis,  Loughborough,  wine-mer¬ 
chant,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  10  :  solicitors,  Shaen  and  Grant,  Kennington  Cross ;  Chesshire, 
Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham— Anne  Graves,  Snaith,  York¬ 
shire,  innkeeper,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  17  :  solicitors.  Bond  and  Barwick,  Leeds;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Young,  Leeds  —  Christopher  Ware,  York,  saddler,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  23: 
solicitors,  Ilarle  and  Clarke,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Freeman,  Leeds — Thomas 
Dyson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  linen-draper,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  3:  solicitors,  Sale  and  Co. 
Manchester;  official  assignee,  Mackenzie,  Manchester. 

Dividends. — Dec.  20,  Megarey,  Love  Lane,  Billingsgate,  coal-merchant — Dec.  20, 
King  sen.  Greenwich,  baker — Dec.  21,  T.  and  E.  Lyon,  Birchin  Lane,  stock-brokers 
—Dec.  21,  Halfhide,  Cheshunt,  linen-draper— Dec.  21,  Marshall,  Birchin  Lane, 
merchant-  Dec.  21,  Lyon,  Birchin  Lane,  stock-broker— Dec.  21,  Garlick,  Charter- 
house  Square,  woollen-warehouseman — Dec.  21,  Kerr,  Harley  Street,  bookseller — 
Dec.  23,  Seelie,  Freeschool  Street,  Horslydown,  rectifier— Dec.  23,  Gould,  Strand, 
ice-merchant — Dec.  24,  Solomons,  Basingliall  St.  wine-merchant— Dec.  30,  Clarke, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  grocer — Dec.  24,  IIill  jun.  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  inn¬ 
keeper — Dec.  24,  Pugh,  Monmouth,  tailor — Dec.  20,  W.  and  A.  Miller,  Liverpool, 
wine-merchants— Dec.  20.  Bourne,  Liverpool,  cotton-broker — Dec.  20,  Passmore, 
Leeds,  tailor— Dec.  20,  Green,  Almondbury,  brewer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Dec.  20,  Hodge  and  Culpin,  New  Oxford  Street,  tailors— Dec.  20,  Radford 
and  Southall,  Gracechurch  Street,  coal-merchants— Dec.  21,  Woods,  Prospect 
Place,  Wandsworth  Road,  builder-- Dec.  21,  Harding,  Crawford  Street,  corn- 
dealer— Dec.  21,  Davis,  Battersea,  builder— Dec.  21,  Bradley,  Ranelagh  Road,  Pim¬ 
lico,  lard-refiner — Dec.  27,  Battersby,  Liverpool,  iron-founder — Dec.  20,  Robinson, 
Ripon,  surgeon. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Star;  final  div.  of  6s.  Dec.  3,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— T.  and  R.  Hunt;  final  div.  of  id.  Dec.  13, 
or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Tappenden  jun.  Ash¬ 
ford,  corn-dealer;  first  div.  of  3.s.  5 d.  on  new  proofs,  Nov.  30,  and  three  subsequent 
Saturdays;  Groom,  Abcliurch  Lane— Harvey,  Newark-upon-Trent,  builder ;  first 
div.  of  Is.  10 d.  any  Saturday;  Bittleston,  Nottingham — Henderson,  Leicester,  wine- 
merchant  ;  fourth  div.  of  2{d.  Dec.  7,  or  any  subsequent  alternate  Saturday;  Bittle¬ 
ston,  Nottingham  —  Welch,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  draper;  third  div.  of  4s.  Doc.  7,  or 
any  subsequent  alternate  Saturday  ;  Bittleston,  Nottingham — Burdis,  Newcastle- 
upon-1 } ne,  banker;  first  div.  of  Is.  2d.  Nov.  30,  or  any  subsequent  Saturday  ;  Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 


Scotch  Sequestrations.— Callander,  Woodburn,  Falkirk,  farmer,  Dec.  5,  26— 
Duncan  sen.  Edinburgh,  Dec.  2,  23— Gair,  Tain,  Ross-shire,  boot-maker,  Dec.  4,  26 
—  Mowbray,  Edinburgh,  commission-agent,  Dec.  2,  23 — Taylor,  Alva,  Stirlingshire, 
manufacturer,  Dec.  4,  25— Mackintosh,  Kiltearn,  Ross-shire,  innkeeper,  Dec.  6,  27. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Il'ednes. 

Thurs. 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

96} 

96} 

9<i| 

961 

mi 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

97 

96g 

961 

96} 

96} 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

96 

96 

95} 

95fi 

96* * 

3}  per  Cents . 

U7J 

972 

971 

97* 

97} 

Long  Annuities  . 

7} 

75 

73 

7} 

~i 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

2111 

2111 

211 

212 

211 

India  Stock,  lu‘  per  Cent . 

— 

— 

- - 

268‘ 

— 

Exchequer  Bills,  l  id.  per  diem . 

66  pm. 

66 

64 

67 

08 

India  Bonds,  3}  per  Cent . 

— 

86  pm. 

— 

87 

85 

Friday. 


96} 

96} 

96 


97  g 
71 


271 

68 

65 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  r 

.  ct. 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

..5  p.  Ct. 

106 

Belgian . 

•n 

— 

881 

Mexican . 

..5 

— 

32 

Ditto . 

•24 

— 

■ - 

Michigan . 

.  .6 

— 

— . 

Brazilian  . 

.5 

— 

87 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  . . . 

.  .6 

— 

- . 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6 

— 

54 

New  York  (1858) . 

— 

93 

Chilian . 

— 

— 

Ohio . 

— 

106 

Danish  . 

.3 

— 

76 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .5 

— 

8H 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

— 

551 

Peruvian . 

— 

78} 

Ditto . 

— 

85 

Portuguese . 

.  .5 

— 

82 

French  . 

— 

58  f. 

Ditto . 

.  .3 

— 

— 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

.5 

— 

731 

Spanish . 

..5 

— 

18 

Illinois  . 

.6 

— 

— 

Ditto . 

..3 

— 

39 

Kentucky . 

— 

- - 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

32 

Maryland  '  Sterling)  .... 

— 

91 

Venezuela  Active . 

304 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

10} 

424 

15 

Great  North  of  England . 

275 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

371 

London  Joint  Stock . 

16} 

Great  Western . 

723 

National  of  Ireland . 

— 

Hull  and  Selby . 

98 

National  Provincial . 

— — 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire . 

4»i 

Provincial  of  Ireland . 

43 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

651 

Union  of  Australia . 

35 

London  and  Blackwall . 

7} 

Mines — 

119} 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

20? 

Cobre  Copper . 

33 

South-western . 

69} 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

174 

Australian  Agricultural . 

155 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

East  and  West  India . 

141 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

80 

London  . 

120} 

Royal  Mail  Steam . 

68 

St.  Katherine . 

78 

South  Australian . 

20} 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  23d  day  of  Nov.  1860. 

ISSUE  DEl'ARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £29,584,870 


£29,584,870 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,539,203 

Silver  Bullion .  45,667 


£29,584,870 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors'  Capital . 

Rest . . 

Public  Deposits” . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . . 


£37,566,949 


Government  Securities  (In¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14,228,901 


Other  Securities .  11,719,370 

Notes  .  10,983,105 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  635,573 


£37,566,919 


..  £14,553,000 
..  3,139,240 

9,040,581 
9,558,819 
1,275,309 


“  Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz.  j  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  Ilf  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

SilveFin  Bars, Standard .  0  5  If  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


GRAIN.  Mark  Lane,  Nov.  29. 


s.  s. 

8.  s. 

8  8. 

3. 

s. 

'heat, R. New  3ito42 

Rye . 

.  25  to  26 

Maple. . . . 

31  to  33 

Oats,  Feed  . . 

17  to  18 

Fine  .... 

..  42—46 

Barley . 

.  21—22 

White  . . . 

26  —  28 

Fine  . . 

18- 

19 

Old  .... 

..  40  —  42 

Malting . 

.  26  —  30 

Boilers  . . 

29  —  31 

Poland  ... 

19  — 

20 

White  . . 

Malt,  Ord. 

.  50—52 

Beans,  Ticks 

26  —  28 

Fine  . . 

20  — 

21 

Fine  .... 

..  44—  4<i 

Fine  .... 

.  52  —  54 

Old . 

27  —  29 

Potato  .... 

22  — 

23 

Super.  New.  46  —  5o 

Peas,  Hog. . 

.  29  —  30 

Indian  Corn 

30  —  32 

Fine  . . 

23  — 

24 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

W  E EX L Y  AY ER AGE. 

Per  Qr. 

(Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  Nov.  23 

Wheat  . 

.  40s.  0.7. 

Itye  . 

.  25s.  1  Id. 

Wheat  .... 

39s.  lid.  1 

Rye . 

29s. 

fid. 

Barley  . . 

.  24  2 

Beans  . 

.  29  0 

Barley  . 

24  1 

Beans  . 

28 

9 

Oats  .... 

.  17  0 

Peas  . 

.  29  7 

Oats  . 

17  3 

Peas . 

29 

4 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  . 30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  fid.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14*.  fid.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3k  18s.  to  4/.  2s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  40s.  to  44?. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

|  Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  0 d.  to  5s.  Gd. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 

Newgate  and  Leaden  hall."  Smithfield."  Hf.ad  of  Cattle  at 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smituiield. 

Beef  . .  2  4  to  2  10  to  3  4  .  2  6  to  3  G  to  3  10  j  Friday.  Monday. 

Mutton  2  4  —  2  10  —  3  6  .  3  6  —  3  10  —  4  4  Beasts  .  1,037  .  4,343 

Veal  ..  2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  2  6  —  3  6  —  4  0  Sheep  .  5,970  .  23,120 

Pork..  2  10  —  3  6  —  3  10  _ 3  4  —  3  8  —  4  2  Calves .  313 .  131 

Lamb..  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0  .  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0  Pigs...  510 .  390 

"  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS.  I  WOOL. 

Kent  Pockets .  7os.  to  90s.  I  Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb.  12<f.  to  13|(f, 

Choice  ditto .  90  —  147  j  Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  121 

Sussex  ditto .  63  —  75  Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. .. .  12  —  0 

Farnham  ditto .  84  —  126  | Fine  Combing . .  10} —  11£ 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechapel. 


Hay,  Good . 

.  70s.  to  . . . 

.  73s.  to  75s . 

.  48  --  58  . 

72?. 

60 

New . 

.  0  —  0  . 

.  0  —  0  . 

.  82  —  84  . 

.  0  — 

0 

Wheat  Straw . 

.  24  —  28  . 

.  21  —  28  . 

.  18  — 

21 

OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  6 

Refined  .  1  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  3 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  10  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  fid.  to  5s.  fid. 
Moulds  (fid.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Het: on .  15  9 

Tecs . 15  9 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb.”  0s.  Id.  to  0s  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  80s.  to  110s. 

Good  Ordinary .  54  —  56s.  Od. 

Sugar,  Mi  scovado,  per  cwt.. .  28s.  7 d. 

1  West  India  Molasses .  13s.  Od.  ts  15s.  6d. 
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QAORED  harmonic  society.— 

EXETER  HALL.  Conductor,  Mr.  Costa.  On  Friday 
next,  December  6th,  will  be  repeated  Handel’s  Oratorio,  MES¬ 
SIAH.  Vocalists — Miss  Eirch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr.  Lockey,  and 
Mr.  H.  Phillips;  with  Orchestra  (including  16  double  basses) 
of  upwards  of  700  performers.  Tickets,  3s.  5*.  and  10s.  6 d. 
each,  at  the  Society’s  sole  Office,  No.  6,  Exeter  Hall ;  or  of  Mr. 
Rowley,  53,  Charing  Cross. 

CMITHFIELD  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE 

kj  SHOW  and  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
ROOTS,  &c. — Commences  Tuesday  Morning,  and  closes 
Friday  Evening,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  December,  Bazaar, 
King  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  arrangements  this  year 
are  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  and  marked  by  the  usual  at¬ 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  Visiters,  thereby  enabling  Ladies  to 
view  this  National  Exhibition  with  facility. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  12,  St.  James’s 

XJ  Square. 

Patron — His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

This  Institution  now  offers  to  its  members  a  collection  of 
60,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  making, 
both  in  English  and  Foreign  Literature.  Price  of  the  large 
Catalogue  already  published,  5a.  ;  a  second  volume  is  now  in 
preparation. 

A  Reading  Room  is  also  open  for  the  use  of  the  members, 
supplied  with  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Periodicals. 

Terms  of  admission — Entrance  fee,  6/. ;  annual  subscription, 
2/.  ;  or  entrance  fee  and  life  subscription,  26/. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Nov.  1850.  J.  G.  COCHRANE,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

T^EPAllTUKE  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY 

XJ  OF  CANTERBURY  COLONISTS.— Notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  arrangements  for  the  simultaneous  Departure 
of  the  Main  Body  of  Canterbury  Colonists  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  at  the  ‘Weekly  Conversational  Meeting  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists’  Society,  to  be  held  on  "Wednesday,  the  4th  December,  at 
One  o  Clock,  when  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Canterbury  Association,  will  address  the  Company'.  In¬ 
tending  Colonists  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion.  Strangers  desirous  of  obtaining  information,  for 
■themselves  or  others,  are  invited  to  attend.  Seats  are  re¬ 
served  for  Ladies. 

For  the  Council  of  the  Cantcrburv  Colonists, 

CHARLES  SIMEON,  Chairman. 
Colonists’  Rooms,  9,  Adelplii  Terrace,  November  22d  1850. 

XTOTICE  to  PASSENGERS,  per  Travan- 

-i-i  core,  for  PORT  LYTTELTON,  and  other  Settlements 
in  New  Zealand.  The  ship  will  leave  the  East  India  Docks 
on  Monday,  the  2d  December.  Cabin  Passengers  must  embark 
at  Gravesend,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  December,  as  the  ship 
will  sail  early  on  the  following  morning.  Chief  Cabin  Pas¬ 
sengers,  42/. ;  Fore  Cabin,  25/.  ,  Steerage,  16/.  The  next  ship, 
the  “  Duke  of  Bronte,”  chartered  by  the  Canterbury  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  sail  on  the  6th  January. 

WILLIAM  BOWLER,  Superintendent  of  Shipping  for  the 
Canterbury  Association,  164,Biiliter  Street. 

KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSTJ- 

RANCE  COMPANY :  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow;  4,  Col¬ 
lege  Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 

Sum  added  Sum  added  Sum 


TTNITED 
U  E 


Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  $.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

115  0 

511  5  0 

DRITANND 


The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
.on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

LIFE  ASSTJEANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
-(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
.annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

A  Table  adapted  especially  for  the  securing  of  Loans  and 
Debts,  by  which  the  fullest  security  is  obtained  on  very  low, 
but  gradually  increasing  Premiums. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  w  ithin  twelve  months,  if  health  remain  unimpaired. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  in  every  case  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100Z.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  a.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  .  2  3  6 

40  .  1  9  2  .  2  18  4 

50  2  2  6  .  4  5  0 

60  3  6  K  .  6  13  4 

E.  R.  FOSTER,  Resident  Director. 
ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  various  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Office,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Bank. 

TAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

— Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  JAl-  I 

A  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER  I 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roust  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins, 

6,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  arc  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle.  | 


TO  E.  H. — A  letter  waits,  R.  M. 

2d  December  1850. 

TVEIE  WIDOW  OE  THE  LATE  liEY. 

X  GEORGE  EDWARD  HOLLEST,  of  Frimlcy,  Surrey. 

Frimley,  Bagshot,  November  26,  1850. 
An  earnest  appeal  to  public  benevolence  is  respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  few'  friends  and  neighbours,  on  behalf  of  the 
Widow' of  the  late  Rev.  George  Edward  Holiest,  who  for  a 
period  of  18  years,  in  an  exemplary  manner,  performed  the 
duties  of  his  Church,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  charity  in  the  wide  district  under  his  charge. 

The  act  of  atrocity  by  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holiest  was  sud¬ 
denly  cut  off  is  universally  known,  but  those  only  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  position  are  aware  that  he  never  had  the 
means  of  making  a  provision  for  his  Widow.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  hoped  that  the  case  of  Mrs.  Holiest  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  generous  consideration  of  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  means  of  alleviating,  so  far  as  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  assistance  can  alleviate,  the  distress  of  a  family  so 
fearfully  bereft  of  its  natural  supporter.  The  income  of  Mrs. 
Holiest  docs  not  exceed  40/.  per  annum,  and  subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited  in  aid  of  these  inadequate  means. 

Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  following 
Bankers : 

Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  &  Co. 
Sir  S.  Scott,  Bart,  and  Co.  1, 
Cavendish  Square. 

Messrs.  Mangles,  Brothers, 
Guildford. 

Messrs.  Stephens  and  Blandy, 
Readins 


Messrs.  Ilerries,  Farquhar, 
and  Co. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon, 
and  Co. 

Messrs.  Barclay,  Tritton,  and 
Co. 

Messrs  Coutts  and  Co. 


Also,  by  the  following  Members  of  the  Committee  : 


Rev.  John  Lawrell,  Cove, 
Bagshot. 

Thomas  Longman,  Esq.  Farn- 
borough  Hill,  Bagshot. 

Capt.  Charles  Edward  Man¬ 
gles,  Poyle  Park,  Farnham, 
Surrey. 


R.  R.  Bayley,  Esq.  Mitchett 
Frimlcy,  Bagshot. 

J.  F.  Burrell,  Esq.  Manor 
House,  Frimley. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Clayton,  Farn- 
bo rough,  Bagshot. 

Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Bart.  Farn- 
borough  Place,  Bagshot. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  nnd  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  have  sanctioned  their  exertions  by  very  liberal 
donations. 

•»*  A  List  of  the  Subscriptions  will  appear  in  a  future 
Advertisement. 

T'HE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the 

JL  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  eouch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Head  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


ORNAMENTAL  CLOCKS.  —  Recently 

received  from  Paris,  a  large  variety  of  Fourteen-day 
CLOCKS,  to  strike  the  hours  and  half-hours,  in  ormolu,  mar¬ 
ble,  and  china.  The  designs  arc  pastoral  and  historical,  and 
include  a  few  of  great  merit  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
price  is  four,  five,  and  seven  guineas  each,  and  upwards. — A. 
B.  Savory  and  Sons,  9,  Cornhill,  London,  opposite  the  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington. 


Defective  speech.— Mr.  w.  l. 

HUNT,  pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Thclwall,  undertakes  the 
CURE  OF  STAMMERING.  He  adopts  “  the  measures  of 
Educational  Treatment”  made  known  in  this  country  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Yearsley, — in  France,  by  those  of  M.  Colombat ; 
and  which,  on  the  Continent,  have  received  the  sanction  of 
many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Impediments  of  Speech 
their  peculiar  study.  Mr.  Hunt  corrects  imperfections  ofut- 
terance  by  a  course  of  practical  exercises,  which  give  entire 
control  over  the  organs  of  speech,  and  insure  a  cure  to  any 
stammerer  who  faithfully  follows  the  system. — 10,  Edwards 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

T7LEGANT  TOILET  REQUISITES.— 

11/  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  and  univer¬ 
sally  appreciated  for  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  Tress¬ 
es;  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOlt  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in 
improving  and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  inclement  weather;  and  ROWLAND'S  ODON- 
TO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and 
preservative  effects  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  The  patronage 
of  Royalty  throughout  Europe,  and  the  numerous  Testimoni¬ 
als  constantly  received  of  their  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and 
surest  proof  of  their  merits.  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations. 
The  only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name  of  “  Rowlands'  ” 
preceding  that  of  the  Article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label.  Sold 
by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

npo  THE  TRAVELLING  PUDLIC.—  A 

A  great  comfort  is  now  provided  in  NIOOLL'S  TOGA 
WRAPPER.  It  is  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  old  Railway  Rug 
(without  its  horse-cloth  appearance)  to  a  double  purpose — 
that  is  to  say,  besides  being  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knee.3, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  shoulders. 

Thus,  by  simply  drawing  iu  a  string,  rests  arc  formed  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  garment  assumes  the  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  Toga,  (whence  its  name). 

The  price  is  One  Guinea,  or  with  a  hood,  (now  in  general 
use  for  travelling  in  France,)  and  bound  with  braid,  it  is  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Toga  is  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees,  the  hood 
forms  a  most  convenient  receptacle  for  papers,  Ac. 

NICOLL'S  TOGA  WRAPPER  is  registered  6  and  7  Vic. 
cap.  65,  and  can  be  had  in  London  only,  of  H.  J.and  D.  Nicoll, 
Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of 
cloth,  Regent  Street  (from  114  to  120  inclusive),  and  22, 
Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  arethesolc  patentees  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  material  (in  winter  or  summer  substances)  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  arti¬ 
cle  of  costume. 

Messrs,  nicolus  warerooms 

.  extend  over  several  Houses  in  REGENT  STREET,  and 
arc  appropriated  to  the  following  departments : 

TO  NICOLL’S  REGIS  1  BRED  PALETOT  a  large  space  is 
devoted.  This  garment  exemplifies  in  its  characteristics  the 
general  excellence  and  moderate  prices  observed  throughout 
the  Establishment. 

DRESS  for  EVENING  or  MORNING  WEAR  has  its  al¬ 
lotted  space. 

UNIFORMS — Naval,  Military,  and  Diplomatic,  present,  in 
their  department,  the  unusual  aspect  of  fair  prices  for  cash. 

ROBES — Municipal,  Clerical,  &c.  have  separate  rooms,  and 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  above. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING — This  is  a  new  department,  wherein 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  display  of  much  elegance  and 
economy. 

THE  CITY  ESTABLISHMENT  corresponds  with  the  above, 
and  is  at  22,  CORNHILL,  the  entrance  to  the  Shipping  De¬ 
partment  bcimr  in  Change  Aliev. 

THE  WHOLESALE  WAREROOMS  and  the  principal 
Countinghouses  extend  into  Warwick  Street,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Regent  Street  premises,  where  rooms  arc  now  being 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  foreign  merchants 
who  will  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  firm  through  their  agents,  resident  at  most 
parts  of  the  Globe.  But  where  there  is  no  local  agent, 
strangers  wishing  to  partake  of  this  accommodation,  should 
obtain  a  letter  from  the  English  Consul,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  assistance  of  young  men  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages,  who  will  then  readily  give  any  information  or  other 
good  office  that  may  be  needed  in  a  strange  land. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  REGENT  STREET,  from.  114  to  120 
(inclusive),  and  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  PERUSAL 

at  E.  CHURTON’S  British  and  Foreign  Library,  26,  Holies 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  This  collection  consisting  of  the 
best  works  in  the  English, French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  Languages,  consisted,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  of  40,000  volumes,  the  whole  of  which  are  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  New  Class  Subscribers,  who,  for  the  small 
Annual  Subscription  of  3/.  3s.  are  entitled  to  twelve  volumes  in 
town,  and  twenty-four  in  the  country. 

HULL’S  NEW  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

-t  *  is  the  best  mode  devised  for  the  supply  of  NEW  and 
STANDARD  WORKS  for  perusal  in  Town  and  Country.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  is  especially  approved. 
In  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  Standard  Works,  an  abun 
dant  supply  of  all  the  New  Publications  is  provided,  which 
arc  divided  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  so  that  each  Subscriber 
may  have  two  guineas’  worth  gratis  to  keep,  thus  acquiring 
a  select  private  library  without  expense.  Terms  post-free,  to 
orders  addressed  Mr.  Bull,  19,  Holies  Street. 

FI  HEAP  MODERN  PUBLICATIONS, 

being  the  Duplicates  (in  every  department  of  literature) 
of  ANDREWS’S  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  167,  New  Bond 
Street.  The  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  gratis.  It 
is  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  sent  postage-free. 
These  books  are  withdrawn  from  the  library  to  make  room 
for  the  new  publications,  which  are  supplied  in  unlimited 
numbers  to  the  subscribers  to  this  library.  Terms  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  &c.  to  be  had  on  application,  or  forwarded  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  N.  B. — Persons  desirous  of  establishing  Book 
Clubs  or  Circulating  Libraries  will  find  the  above  worthy 
their  attention. — Andrews’s  Library,  167,  New  Bond  Street, 
adjoining  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 

pREAT  EXHIBITION  ALMANACK 

for  1851.  Containing  a  View  of  the  Building  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  full  Account  of  everything  connected 
with  it, in  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN;  also  How 
to  Visit  in  Six  Days  the  whole  of  the  Gratuitous  Exhibitions 
in  London,  its  principal  Squares,  Streets,  Churches,  &c. ; 
with  the  Cab-fares,  and  other  necessary  information.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ross  and  Son3,  Pcrruquicrs,  Perfumers,  Hair-cut¬ 
ters,  and  Hair-dyers,  who  solicit  attention  to  their  British 
and  Foreign  Perfumery,  Soaps,  Brushes,  Dressing-cases, 
Strops,  Cutlery,  (particularly  their  Registered  Guard  Razor, 
which  prevents  any  one  cutting  himself,)  Hair-dye,  Orna¬ 
mental  Hair,  &c.  Price  of  the  Almanack  6 d.  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  eight  postage-stamps;  likewise  of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Newsmen.  Address — Ross  and  Sons,  119  and 
120,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

POLBURN’S  NEW  MONTHLY 

\J  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth,  Esq.  Contents  for  December.  No.  CCCLX. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  'William  Cockburn,  Dean  of  York.  Chaps. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  Revolt  of  Naples  in  1G47. 

The  Dying-  Bridegroom.  By  W.  Charles  Kent. 

Mr.  Jolly  Green’s  Account  of  the  late  Papal  Ag- 

A  Frenchman  in  Cairo.  [gression. 

Soapey  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,  &c.  Sec. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

I  BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  No) 

)  CCCCXXII.  for  Dec.  Price  2s.  6d.  Contents: — 
My  Novel;  or  Varieties  in  English  Life.  Part  IV. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Eloquence. 

Laing’s  Observations  on  Europe. 

Who  Rolled  the  Powder  in? 

A  Lecture  on  Journalism. 

The  Gr.  at  Unknown. 

Modern  State  Trials.  Part  III. 

The  Defences  of  Britain. 

The  Popish  Partition  of  England. - Index. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

Price  2«.  6 d. ;  or  by  post,  3 s. 

HTHE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MAGA- 

1  ZINE,  for  December,  Contains  :  Alison — 
Leaves  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Manager;  On  the  De¬ 
cline  of  Theatrical  Taste;  Biblomania;  Ireland’s 
Shakspere  Forgeries ;  Of  Actors  in  General,  and  their 
Salaries  in  Particular,  &c. — Blackie’s  “  gEschylus  ” — 
Marguerite  de  Vienne,  a  Tale  of  the  Second  Crusade  — 
Maurice  Tiernay,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune  :  Chap.  XXI. 
Our  Allies;  Chap.  XXII.  The  Day  of  “Castlebar  ” — 
A  Carol  for  Christmas  :  by  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby — 
Dark  Margaret:  by  John  Fisher  Murray— The  Mystic 
Vial;  or  the  last  Demoiselle  dc  Charrebourg:  Conclu¬ 
sion-Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Papal  Pretensions. 

Dublin:  James  M‘Glashan,  50,  Upper  Sackville 
Street;  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  2,  Amen  Corner,  London, 
and  Liverpool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

p  ENTLEY’S  MISCELLANY, 

j}  for  December.  Price  Half-a-Crown.  Contains — 
The  History  and  Mystery  of  the  Glass-House. 

A  Gossip  about  Merry  Christmas.  By  Robert  Bell, 
Author  of  “  The  Ladder  of  Gold.” 

The  Oath. 

A  Visit  to  Sterburgli  Castle. 

Rock  Creek.  By  Charles  Lanman. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  Civil  List.  By  the  Count 
de  Montali  vet. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Inedited  Letters. 

An  Adventure  in  Lebanon.  By  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Walpole. 

The  Ladder  of  Gold.  By  R.  Bell,  Author  of  “  Way- 
side  Pictures  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.” 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven-Years  War. 

A  Trip  from  Bayonne  across  the  French  Frontier 
to  Fuenterrabia.  By  Lieut.  G.  H.  March. 

The  Present  Naval  and  Military  Power  of  England. 
The  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

This  day,  price  Is.  No.  VI.  of 

THE  PALLADIUM, 

a  Monthly  Journal  of  Literature,  Politics,  Science, 
and  Art.  Contents  : 

1.  Scottish  Preaching. 

2.  Elizabeth  Barrett  (Browning),  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  George  Sand. 

3.  Popular  Error  respecting  Instinct  in  the  Brute. 
4.  A  Postman’s  Story.  Part  I.  [Section  I. 

5.  Mazzini  on  Italy. 

6.  Manchester  Educational  Movement. 

7.  Natural  History  of  the  Idler.  Part  I. 

8.  National  Institute  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
9.  Anglicanism  in  1850.  [Art 

10.  Marston’s  New  Drama,  “  Philip  of  France  and 
Marie  de  Meranie.” 

11.  Current  Literature. 

12.  Proposed  Monument  to  Colonel  Gardiner. 


On  1st  December,  price  10s.  6 d. 

npiIE  BARDS  OE  THE  BIBLE. 

I  George  Gilfillan. 

J.  Hoao,  Edinburgh;  R.  GroombridgeSc  Sons,  London. 
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[Saturday, 


A  NEW  WEEKLY  PERIODICAL. 

On  Saturday,  December  7th,  will  appear,  the  First  Number,  Price  Three-IIalfpence,  of 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  JOURNAL: 

A  Miscellany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Memorable,  the  Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful. 

Contents  of  No.  I. 


Address.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago.  No.  I. 

Holies  of  Haughton.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
“The  Town”  (continued).  Chapter  I.  By 
Leigh  Hunt. 

The  Literary  Club. 


The  Bull-Fight.  A  Story.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 
Poetry.  By  W.  S.  Landor. 

After-Dinner  Talk. 

Fragments. 

Extracts  from  Books  in  general. 

New  Books  speaking  for  themselves. 


Orders  received  by  all  Newsmen,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  “Journal,”  300,  Strand. 

All  Communications,  and  Books  for  notice,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  “Journal”  Office,  300,  Strand. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Early  in  Decembfr. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  POETRY. 

By  J.  Stevenson  Busiinan,  M.D.  With  Contributions  by  Delta,  of  “  Blaekwoo  Us  Magazine.” 
Beautifully  printed  in  small  4to.  with  Illuminated  Borders,  and  other  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  in  elegant 

cloth  binding. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  SONGS  E0R  CHILDREN. 


With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Birket  Foster.  Finely  printed  in  small  4to. 

in  elegant  cloth  binding. 


Piicc  os. 


GHOST-STORIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

THE  WATCHER.  III.  SETALKEN  THE  PAINTER. 

THE  MURDERED  COUSIN.  IV.  THE  EVIL  GUEST. 

With  four  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  In  small  8vo.  cloth  gilt. 

London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.;  and  J.  M‘Glashan,  Dublin. 


T 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“  MARY  BARTON.” — Early  in  December  will  be 
published,  fcp.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

THE  MOORLAND  COTTAGE  ;  a  Tale. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Birket  Foster. —  London  :  Chapman  and 
Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  and  186,  Strand. 

LMILIAR  THINGS;  a  Miscellany  of 

Entertaining  Knowledge.  Illustrated  with  Wood- 
Engravings. 

No.  I.  price  2d.  will  shortly  be  published,  32  pages 
fcap.  8vo.  containing  a  Book,  a  Needle,  and  a  Bouquet 
of  Flowers. — London  :  A.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.;  and 
all  Booksellers. 


l 


BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER’S  CHARGE. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  price  2$. 

CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE 

CLERGY  of  the  DIOCESE  of  WINCHESTER, 
by  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Prelate  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
at  his  Visitation  in  July,  August,  and  September  1850; 
with  a  Preface  on  the  late  act  of  Romish  Aggression. 
London  :  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready, 

rPHE  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

_|  ALMANACK,  for  t  lie  Year  1851,  printed  on  a  large 
sheet.  Embellished  with  a  Line  Engraving,  by  Mr.  E. 
Challis,  of  a  View  of  the  Entrance  Gateway  of  St. 
John’s  College,  from  a  Drawing  from  B.  Rudge.  4s.  6 d. 
This  day  is  published, 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  GATEWAY  OF 
ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE.  Engraved  in  the  best  style 
of  Line  Engraving  by  Mr.  E.  Challis,  from  a  Drawing 
by  Mr.  Rudge. 

Proofs  on  India  Paper .  12s. 

Proofs  on  Plain  Paper .  8s. 

John  Deigiiton,  Cambridge. 

On  the  14th  December,  price  2d.  No.  I.  of 

I  ONDON  LABOUR  and  the  LONDON 

IJ  POOR: 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Condition  and  Earnings  of 
THOSE  THAT  WILL  WORK, 

THOSE  THAT  CANNOT  WORK, 

AND  THOSE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WORK, 
of  the  Biitish  Metropolis,  in  connexion  with  the 
Country. 

By  Henry  Mayiiew,  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle,”  and  originator  of  the  Letters 
“  On  Labour  and  the  Poor  ”  in  that  Journal. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  2d. ; 
Monthly  Parts,  9 d.\  and  in  Volumes,  on  completion  of 
each  class.  It  will  contain  Engravings  of  the  scenes 
and  the  people  described,  copied  from  Daguerreotypes. 

( )ffice,  69,  1  Icet  Street. 

PERIODICALS  FOR  DECEMBF.R. 

|  )  ENNY  MAPS.  Part  5.  Containing 

fl  Four  Maps  in  Wrapper.  Price  4^r/.  plain,  or 
84c/.  coloured. 

THE  DALTONS;  or  Three  Roads  in  Life.  By 
Charles  Lever.  No.  8.  Price  Is.  Illustrated  by 
Phiz. 

THE  BARONIAL  HALLS.  No.  9.  Price  2s.  6 d. 
Reissue  in  super-royal  4to. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  DESIGN  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES.  No.  22.  Price  Is.  With  numerous  Fabric 
Patterns  and  Illustrations. 

WORKS  OF  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON,  Bart. 
Cheap  Edition.  Part  41.  Price  Id.  (Night  and  Morning, 
Part  2.) 

BECK’S  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MISCEL¬ 
LANY.  No.  36.  Price  Is.  With  a  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tion  and  Wood-cuts. 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  No.  360.  Price 
3s.  6 d.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  107.  Price  2s.  6 d. 


In  royal  12mo.  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

|  M  AGI  NATION: 

I  an  Original  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Charles  Dickens,  Esq. 

David  Bogue,  86,  Fleet  Street. 

Companion  Volume  to  the  “  Bible  Gallery.” 
Now  ready,  in  imperial  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  31s.  6 d. 

OUR  '  SAVIOUR ;  with  PROPHETS 

AND  APOSTLES  :  Eighteen  highly-finished 
Engravings  from  Original  Drawings;  with  Biographical 
Sketches  by  Eminent  Divines. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

THE  COURT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA.  -Now  ready, 
in  4to.  beautifully  1)  und,  21s. ;  coloured  Plates,  42s. 

THE  COURT  ALBUM,  for  1851: 

i_  a  Series  of  Fourteen  Portraits  of  Noble  and  Aris¬ 
tocratic  Ladies,  engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
from  Drawings  by  John  IIayter;  with  Biographical 
and  Historical  Memoirs. — David  Bogie,  Fleet  Street. 

HEATH’S  KEEPS  VK  IE 
Now  ready,  elegantly  bound,  21s. — THE 

KEE P  SAKE,  for  1851.  Edited  by 

Miss  Power,  (Lady  Blcssington’s  Niece.)  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  other  popular  Writers ;  and  Twelve  En¬ 
gravings  by  the  first  Artists.— David  Bogue,  Fleet  St. 

AMUSEMENT  mu  CHRIST  MAS  .—12  mo.  cloth,  5s. 

ACTING  CHARADES,  or  Deeds  not 

Words  ;  a  Christmas  Game  to  make  a  Long  Even¬ 
ing  Short,  for  Great  and  Little  Children.  By  the  Bro¬ 
thers  Mayiiew.  Illustrated  by  II.  G.  Hine. 

Also,  in  cloth,  gilt  edge',  price  2s. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY’S  ORACLE;  a  Fireside 
Amusement  for  Christmas. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  RICHLY’  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. — Nearly  readv,  in  super-royal  8vo. 

CHRISTMAS  with  the  POETS:  a  Col- 

\J  lection  of  English  Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival 
of  Christmas  ;  with  Introductory  Observations  expla¬ 
natory  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs. 

***  In  preparing  this  work,  the  object  has  been  the 
production  of  a  highly  decorated  and  illustrated  book, 
original  in  character  and  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
Fifty  highly-finished  Wood-Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  Birket  Foster,  and  printed  in  several  tints,  with 
Gold  Borders  and  Initial  Letters.  The  binding  will 
be  rich  and  novel  in  character. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

NIGHT'S  PICTORIAL  SHAK- 

SPEltE.  National  Edition. 

Tart  IV.  Is. — Section  II.  2s.  (id. 
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K 


NIGHT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  THE 

INDUSTRY  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Number  V.  2d.— Part  I.  9 d. 


K  EIGHT’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OE 

LONDON. 

Number  V.  2d.— Part  I.  9 d. 


ALE  HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST 

AUTHORS. 

Number  XXXIV.  ljrf.— Part  IX.  C d. 


1 


) ICTORIAL  HALE  HOURS:  or  Mis- 

cellanies  of  Art. 

Number  XXIX.  2d. — Part  VII.  9d. 

Volume  II.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 


NEW  AND  RECENT  WORKS. 


HEARTS  in  MORTMAIN,  and 

CORNELIA.  A  Novel.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  105.  6<L 
“  Both  stories  contain  matter  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion  which  would  set  up  a  dozen  commonplace  circu¬ 
lating-library  productions.” — Examiner. 

“  It  is  not  often  now-a-davs  that  two  works  of  such 
a  rare  degree  of  excellence  in  their  class  are  to  be 
found  in  one  volume  ;  it  is  rarer  still  to  find  two  works 
each  of  which  contains  matter  for  two  volumes,  bound 
up  in  these  times  in  one  cover.” — Observer. 

“The  above  is  an  extremely  pleasing  book.  The 
first  story  is  written  in  the  antiquated  form  of  letters, 
but  its  simplicity  and  good  taste  redeem  it  from  the 
tediousness  and  appearance  of  egotism  which  generally 
attend  that  style  of  composition.” — Economist. 

“  Well-written  and  interesting.”  -Daily  News. 

“Two  very  pleasing  and  elegant  novels.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  display  descriptive  powers  of  a  high  order.” — 
Britannia. 

WILLIAM  YON  HUMBOLDT  S 

LETTERS  TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND.  A  Com¬ 
plete  Edition,  Translated  from  the  Second  German 
Edition.  By  Catherine  M.  A.  Couper,  Author  of 
“  Visits  to  Beech  wood  Farm,”  “  Lucy’s  Half- 
Crown,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  small  8vo.  cloth,  105.  Gd. 

THE  ARTIST’S  MARRIED  LIFE: 

being  that  of  Albert  Durer.  For  devout  Disciples 
of  the  Arts,  Prudent  Maidens,  as  well  as  for  the 
Profit  and  Instruction  of  all  Christendom,  given  to 
the  light.  Translated  from  the  Geiman  of  Leopold 
Schefer,  by  Mrs.  J.  It.  Stodart.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo. 
ornamental  binding,  65. 

REVERBERATIONS.  Two  Parts. 

Fcp.  8vo.  paper  cover,  3 s. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OE  CHANNING. 

With  an  Essay  prefixed.  By  William  Mount- 
ford.  12mo.  cloth,  25.  6tf. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JEAN  PAUL  FR. 

RICHTER.  Compiled  from  various  sources. 
Together  with  his  Autobiography,  translated  from 
the  German.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  with  a 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  7..  6  l 

THE  HISTORY  OE  ANCIENT  ART 

AMONG  THE  GREEKS.  By  John  Winckel- 
man.  From  the  German,  by  G.  II.  Lodge.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  price  125. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OE 

CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION.  By  L.  Raymond 
de  Vericour.  In  1  vol.  post  8 vo.  cloth.  105.  Gd. 

THE  PROGRESS  OE  THE  INTEL- 

LECT  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Religious  Develop¬ 
ments  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews.  By  R.  W. 
Mack  ay,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  245. 

“  ‘The  Progress  of  the  Intellect’  is  incomparably 
the  most  important  contribution  yet  made  by  any  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  to  views  tirst  broadly  put  forth  by  Rational¬ 
istic  German  theologians.  He  has  widened  their  ba¬ 
sis — given  them  freer  scope  and  larger  aims — supported 
them  by  stores  of  as  various  and  accumulated  learn¬ 
ing,  and  imparted  to  them  all  the  dignity  which  can  be 
derived  from  a  sober  and  weighty  style  of  writing,  and 
from  processes  of  thought  to  which  imagination  and 
reason  contribute  in  almost  equal  degrees.” — Examiner # 

RELIGIOUS  SCEPTICISM  AND  IN- 

FIDELITY :  their  History,  Cause,  Cure,  and 
Mission.  By  John  Alfred  Langford.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

GOD  IN  CHRIST.  Discourses  by 

Horace  Bushnell.  In  1  vol.  post  8vo.  cloth,  65. 
Contents  : 

1.  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Lan¬ 

guage  as  related  to  Thought  and  Spirit. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

3.  A  Discourse  on  the  Atonement. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  Dogma  and  Spirit;  or  the  True 

Reviving  of  Religion. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS.  By  John  Stores 

Smith,  Author  of  “  Mirabeau,  a  Life  History.” 
Post  8vo.  cloth.  Price  65. 

AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE 

ORIGIN  OE  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Ghakles  C. 
Hennell.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  125.  clotli. 

PHASES  OF  FAITH,  OR  PASSAGES 

1ROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  CREED.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  Author  of  “  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,”  “  The  Soul  ;  her 
Sorrows,  and  her  Aspirations.”  Post  8vo.  cl.  65. 

SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

Tin:  SOUL;  HER  SORROWS  AND 

HER  ASPIRATIONS.  An  Essay  towards  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  basis  of  Theo¬ 
logy.  By  Francis  William  Newman,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Author  of 
“  A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.”  Post  8vo. 
cloth.  65. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  MO- 

NARCIIY,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel  to 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  By  Francis  William 
Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  Author  of  “The  Soul;  her  Sorrows  and 
Aspirations,”  & ©.  8vo.  cloth,  105.  6d. 

POPULAR  CHRISTIANITY  :  its 

Transition  State  and  Probable  Development.  By 
Frederick  Foxton,  A.B.  formerly  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke 
Prior  and  Docklow,  Herefordshire.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  65. 

A  DISCOURSE  OE  MATTERS  PER- 

TAINING  TO  RELIGION.  By  Theodore  Par¬ 
ker.  Post  8vo.  7 8.  cloth. 

London  :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  197,  Piccadilly,  and 
186,  Strand. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  A  CERTAIN 

CURE  FOR  DROPSY. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lcedham,  of  Leamington,  dated  Oct.  15,  1S50.  To  Professor 
Holloway — Sir,  It  is  with  gratitude  that  1  write  to  inform 
you  of  the  wonderful  cure  effected  on  myself  by  taking  your 
Pills  for  a  severe  case  of  dropsy.  The  disease  appeared  about 
five  years  since,  and  notwithstanding  the  various  remedies 
I  tried,  and  the  different  medical  men  I  consulted,  all  seemed 
uuable  to  check  its  progress.  At  last  I  was  so  much  swollen 
that  J  could  scarcely  walk  ;  at  this  crisis  I  commenced  taking 
your  valuable  Pills,  and  by  their  means,  with  strict  attention  to 
your  printed  directions,  I  am  now  perfectly  cured. — Sold  by 
all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establishment,  244, 
Strand,  London. 


rjPHE  NATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 

1  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Part  XLVII.  Is. — Vol.  XI.  cloth,  5s. 

Volume  XII.  to  be  published  in  January  next,  will 
complete  the  Work. 

THE  BBJTISH~  ALMANACK, 

1  FOR  1851.  Is. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANACK.  2s.  Gd. 

The  two  bound  together,  eloth  lettered,  4s. 

London :  Charles  Knight,  Fleet  Street.  And  sold 
by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country;  on  application 
to  whom  may  he  obtained  Catalogues  of  th  •.Publications 
issued  by  Charles  Knight. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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November  30,  1850.] 


SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  Co.’s  NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


New  Christmas  Books. 

MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 

THE  KICKLEBURYS  ON  THE  RHINE. 

A  new  Picture  Book,  Drawn  and  Written  by  Mr.  M. 
A.  Titmarsh. 

Price  5s.  Plain.  7s.  Gd.  Coloured. 

(On  the  16 th  December.) 


A  NEW  FAIRY  TALE.  THE 

KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER  ; 


OR  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 
With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyi.e. 
(On  the  10<7i  December.) 


New  Works  just  ready. 

PIQUE  ;  A  NOVEL. 

In  three  volumes.  Post  8vo.  (On  Wednesday.) 


TABLE-TALK. 


By  Leigh  Hunt.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  Price  7s. 
(On  Saturday.) 


CONVERSATIONS  OF  GOETHE 
WITH  ECKERMANN. 


Translated  from  the  German.  By  John  Oxenford. 
In  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  cloth.  Price  24s. 

(Now  ready.) 


WUTIIERING  HEIGHTS  AND 
AGNES  GREY. 

With  a  Selection  of  the  Literary  Remains  of  Ellis  and 
Acton  Bell,  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  both 
Authors,  by  Currer  Bell. 

1  vol.  Small  post  Svo.  cloth.  Price  Gs. 

(On  Saturday.) 


Works  shortly  forthcoming. 

THE  STONES  OF  VENICE. 

.Volume  the  Eirst.  The  FOUNDATIONS. 

By  John  Rcskix,  Author  of  “  Modern  Painters,”  &c. 
"With  riates.  ( In  January.) 


MILITARY  MEMOIRS  OF  COL. 
JAMES  SKINNER,  C.B. 

Commanding  a  Corps  of  Irregular  Cavalry  in  the  Hon. 
E.  I.  Company’s  Service. 

By  J.  Baili.ie  Frasf.r,  Esq.  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
witli  Portraits.  (Next  Month.') 


THE  BRITISH  MILITARY  OFFICER  : 

Ilis  Position,  Duties,  Emoluments,  Privileges,  &c. 


By  J.  II.  Stocqueler. 

One  volume,  8vo.  (Li  the  Press.) 


Works  recently  published. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
LEIGH  HUNT  ; 

WITH  REMINISCENCES  OF  FRIENDS  AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

In  3  vols.  post  8 vo.  with  Three  Portraits,  price  31s.  G d. 
cloth. 


THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  John  Rusk  in,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters.” 

1  vol.  imp.  8vo.  with  Fourteen  Etchings  by  the  Author. 
Price  One  Guinea,  cloth. 


WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
18T1I  CENTURY. 


By  Julia  Kavanagii.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Eight 
Portraits  of  Remarkable  French  Women. 

Price  24s.  cloth. 


THE  TOWN : 

ITS  MEMORABLE  CHARACTERS  AND 
EVENTS.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Forty-five  Illustrations,  price 
24s.  cloth. 

JANE  EYRE  : 

An  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Currer  Bell. 
4th  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 


London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 


NEW  WORKS. 


i. 

The  late  Lord  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed¬ 
ward  Lord  Holland.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

[On  Friday  next. 
II. 

Hr.  MACAULAY’S  niSTOEY  of 

ENGLAND,  from  the  ACCESSION  of  JAMES  II. 
Seventh  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  32s. 

hi. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  and  COERE- 

SPONDENCE.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  M.A.  With  Portraits  and  Landscapes.  G 
vols.  post  Svo.  63s. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  New  Edition,  complete  in 
1  vol.;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo. 
21s. ;  calf,  30s. 

v. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  RIO- 

GRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
K.C.B.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Mr.  HENRY  ROGERS’S  ESSAYS 

selected  from  Contributions  to  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view'.”  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

VII. 

Mr.  S.  LAING’S  OBSERVATIONS  on 

the  SOCIAL  and  POLITICAL  STATE  of  the  EURO¬ 
PEAN  PEOPLE  in  1818  and  1849.  8vo.  14s. 

Till. 

Mr.  W.  C.  TOWNSEND’S  COLLEC¬ 
TION  of  MODERN  STATE  TRIALS.  Revised,  and 
illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

IX. 

Sir  JOHN  IIERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES 

of  ASTRONOMY.  New  Edition;  with  Plates  and 
Wood-cuts.  Svo.  18s. 

x. 

The  Roy.  C.  MERIVALE’S  HISTORY 

of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Svo.  2Ss. 

LOYOLA:  and  JESUITISM  in  its 

RUDIMENTS.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  With  medallion 
Portrait.  Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

XII. 

The  GEOLOGY  and  FOSSILS  of  the 

TERTIARY  and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of 
SUSSEX.  By  the  late  F.  Dixon,  Esq.  F.G.S.  With 
Wood-cuts  and  44  Plates.  Royal  lto.  G3s. ;  India 
Proofs,  5/.  5s.  [Early  in  December. 

XIII. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LE- 

GENDARY  ART.  New  Edition;  with  16  Etchings 
by  the  Author,  and  many  Wood-cuts.  Square  crown 
8vo.  28s. 

XIV. 

ALARIC  A.  WATTS’S  POETRY  and 

PAINTING—  LYRICS  of  the  HEART,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  With  41  Steel  Plates.  Square  crown  8vo. 
31s.  Gd. ;  Morocco,  by  Hayday,  45s. ;  Proof  Impressions, 
63s.  [On  Friday  next. 

xv. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY’S  POETI- 

CAL  WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Vo¬ 
lume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. ;  Morocco,  21s. 

XVI. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  Ey 

the  SPECTATOR.  With  Notes,  & c.  by  W.  II.  Wills; 
and  Twelve  fine  Wood-cuts,  from  Desigus  by  Frede¬ 
rick  Tayler.  Crown  Svo.  15s.  ;  Morocco,  by  Hayday, 
27  s. 

XVII. 

VILLA  VEROCCHIO ;  or  the  YOUTH 

of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI :  a  Tale.  By  the  late 
Diana  Louisa  Macdonald.  Foolscap  8vo.  Gs. 

XVIII. 

The  HUNTING-FIELD.  By  Harry 

IIieover.  With  Two  Plates,  “  The  Right  Sort”  and 
“The  Wrong  Sort.”  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

XIX. 

Gleig’s  School  Series. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HISTORY— ENG- 

LAND.  Complete  in  Two  Parts.  Forming  the  first 
work  of  a  New  School  Series,  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  lSino.  in  Two  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 

“  These  little  books  are  not  only  good  in  themselves, 
but  promise  a  whole  crop  of  goodness  in  educational 

literature . The  present  4  History  of  England  ’ 

is  a  sample,  and  a  very  good  one, — clear,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  conveying  knowledge.” — Spectator. 

Other  Worhs  in  preparation. 

The  British  Colonies.  Sacred  History. 

British  India.  History  of  France. 

See.  S.c.  &G» 

%*  The  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  of  all  Booksellers. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 


BOOKS 

FOR  DECEMBER. 


1. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH  AND 

PEltSEPOLIS  RESTORED.  An  Attempt  to  Explain 
the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Assyria  and  Persia.  By 
James  Fergusson.  Wood-cuts.  8vo. 

2. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP 

OF  NORWICH  ;  with  his  Addresses  and  Charges.  By 
his  Son,  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Author  of  “  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold.”  8vo. 

3. 

LAY  EX  GEO  ;  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy, 

and  the  Priest.  By  George  Borrow',  Author  of  “  The 
Bible  in  Spain.”  With  Portrait.  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

4. 

MILITARY  EVENTS  IN  ITALY, 

1848-9.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  Lord  Elles¬ 
mere.  Map.  Post  8vo. 

5. 

ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS:  Political,  So- 

cial,  and  Industrial.  By  Wm.  Joilnston.  2  vols.  Post 
Svo. 

6. 

THE  DOVECOTE  AND  AVIARY; 

a  History  of  Domestic  Pigeons  and  other  Birds.  By 
Rev.  Edmund  S.  Dixon,  Author  of  “  Ornamental  and 
Domestic  Poultry.”  Wood-cuts.  Fcap.  8vo. 

7. 

THE  LEXINGTON  PAPERS.  Ex- 

tracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Robert  Sutton,  Mi¬ 
nister  at  Vienna,  1694-98.  Svo. 

8. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD, 

R.A.  With  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Mrs.  Bray. 
Illustrated  with  copious  Wood-cuts  from  his  Works. 
4to. 

9. 

A  TRANSPORT  VOYAGE  TO  THE 

MAURITIUS  AND  BACK,  touching  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena.  By  the  Author  of  “Pad- 
diana.”  Post  8vo. 

10. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON.  Its 

Introduction  and  Progress  under  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  British,  and  American  Missions.  By  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent.  Wood-cuts.  Svo. 

11. 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

NAVAL  COURTS-MARTIAL  ;  for  the  Guidance  of 
Naval  Officers.  By  Wili  iam  Hickman,  R.N.  8vo. 

12. 

KUGLER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ITA- 

LIAN  PAINTING.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles  L.  East- 
lake,  P. R.A.  Second  Edit.  100  Wood-cuts.  Post  8vo 

13. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY,  for  the  Use  of 

Officers  and  Seamen  Gunners.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  Bart.  Third  Edition,  with  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  New'  Guns  introduced  since  the  War.  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo. 

14. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY 

GEOLOGY.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  Wood-cuts.  1  vol.  8vo. 

15. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION.  By 

G.  R.  Porter,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  corrected  to  the 
Present  Time.  Svo. 

16. 

SALMONIA;  or  Days  of  Fly-Fisliing. 

By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Fourth  Edition.  Wood-cuts. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

17. 

CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL;  or 

the  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  By  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  Fifth  Edition.  Wood-cuts.  Fcap.  Svo. 

18. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK 

OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo. 

19. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  James 

and  Horace  Smith.  Twenty-second  Edition.  With 
Memoir.  Portraits.  Fcap.  Svo. 

20. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth’s  LATIN  AC- 

CIDENCE  ;  or  the  Elements  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  for 
the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  12mo. 

21. 

INDEX  to  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

Vols.  61  to  76  inclusive.  8vo. 

22. 

MURRAY’S  MODERN  DOMESTIC 

COOKERY,  based  on  the  work  of  Mrs.  1U  ndell.  A 
New  Edition,  entirely  revised,,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  Art,  adapted  for  Private 
Families.  By  a  Lady.  Woodrcuts.  Fi  aj.  8vo. 

John  Murray,  Albem  rle  Street. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 


Fraser’s  Magazine,  for  December.  Price 

2$.  6 d. ;  or  by  post,  3s. 

Contains : 


The  Leviathan  Telescope 
and  its  Revelations. 

A  Tale  of  Mystery. 

Leaves  from  the  Note- 
Book  of  a  Naturalist. 
Part  XII. 

Records  of  the  Ancient 
Kings  of  Persia. 

Touching  Things  Theatri¬ 
cal. 

Walter  Savage  Land  or  to 
the  Rev.  Cuthbert 
Southey. 


The  Ghetto  of  Rome. 

New  Translations  of  Ho¬ 
race. 

The  Two  Aves.  A  Recol¬ 
lection  of  Antwerp  Ca¬ 
thedral.  By  T.  West- 
wood.  The"  Quaker. 

Poland  as  It  Is. 

Our  Musical  Autumn. 

Charles  Dickens  and  Da¬ 
vid  Copperfield. 

Index. 

Chronique  de  Paris. 


Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis  on  the  Influence 

of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion.  Octavo.  10$.  Gd. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  on  Wales  :  the 

Language,  Social  Condition,  Moral  Character,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Opinions  of  the  People,  considered  in  their  Re¬ 
lation  to  Education.  Octavo.  14$. 

Mr.  John  Sterling’s  Essays  and  Tales. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life.  By  Archdeacon 
Hare.  2  vols.  Post  octavo.  With  Portrait.  21$. 

Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 

Bonaparte.  Ninth  Edition,  with  a  Postscript.  2$. 

Hev.  C.  Kingsley’s  Saint’s  Tragedy. 

With  Preface,  by  Professor  Maurice.  5s. 

Mr.  Gilty’s  Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal 

Navy.  With  Preface,  by  Dr.  Gilly.  7s.  Gd. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Rawlinson’s  Commentary 

on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assy¬ 
ria.  Octavo.  3$. 

Mr.  Henry  Lushington’s  Great  Country’s 

Little  Wars;  or  England,  Afghanistan,  and  Scinde. 
7$.  Gd. 

Hon.  E.  J.  Shore’s  Notes  on  Indian  Af- 

•fairs.  2  vols.  Octavo.  28$. 


Rey.  G.  Williams  on  the  Holy  City  : 

Historical,  Topographical,  and  Antiquarian  Notices 
of  Jerusalem.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Ad¬ 
ditions,  including 

Professor  Willis’s  History  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre,  and  a  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Second  Edition.  2  large  vols.  Octavo.  21.  5s. 

Plan  of  the  Town  and  Environs  of  Je- 

msalem.  Copied,  by  permission,  from  the  Drawing  of 
the  Survey  made  by  the  Royal  Engineers  in  Syria. 
With  an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Memoir,  reprinted 
from  “  Williams’s  Holy  City.”  9$.;  or  on  canvass,  with 
rollers,  18$. 


The  University  of  Cambridge. 

Professor  Sedgwick’s  Discourse  on  the 

Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fifth  Edition. 
12$. 

*-■*  The  present  edition  is  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Supplement ;  and 
consists  altogether  of  770  pages. 

Dr.  Whewell  on  a  Liberal  Education, 

w  ith  especial  reference  to  the  Studies  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  7s.  0 d. 

The  Dean  of  Ely’s  Observations  oil  the 

Statutes  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Octavo. 
9$.  Gd. 

Reverend  J.  Romilly’s  Graduati  Canta- 

brigienses  J  sive  Catalogus  exhibens  Nomina  corum 
quos  ab  anno  acadcmico  admissionum  mdcclx.  usque 
ad  decimum  diem  Octobris  mdcccxlvi.  gradu  quo- 
cunque  ornavit  Academia  Cantabrigiensis.  Octavo. 
30$. 


Colonies  and  Colonization. 

Mr.  Roebuck  on  the  Colonies  of  England. 

'Octavo.  With  Map.  7$.  Gd. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield’s  Yiew  of  the  Art 

of  Colonization.  Octavo.  12$. 

The  Handbook  for  Kew  Zealand.  Recent 

Information,  compiled  for  the  Use  of  Intending  Colo¬ 
nists.  6$. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck’s  Port  Phillip  in  1849. 

With  a  Map.  3$. 

Charters  of  the  Old  English  Colonies  in 

America.  'With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  S.  Lu¬ 
cas,  M.A.  is.  Gd. 

Canterbury  Papers.  Nos.  I.  to  VIII.  Gd. 

each;  in  a  wrapper,  4s.  j  or  by  post,  4s.  Gd. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wynter’s  Hints  on  Church 
Colonization.  6 d. 


Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

The  Homilies,  with  various  Readings,  [ 

and  the  Quotations  from  the  Fathers  given  at  length 
in  the  Original  Languages.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Corrie,  B.D.  Octavo.  10$.  6<L 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Revised  and  cor- 

rected  by  T.  Chevalier,  B.D.  1  thick  vol.  Octavo.  12$. 

Twysden’s  Historical  Vindication  of  the 

Church  of  England  in  point  of  Schism.  Edited,  with 
the  Author’s  MS.  Corrections,  by  Professor  Coiirie. 
7s.  Gd. 

Cambridge  Greek  and  English  Testa- 

ment,  in  Parallel  Columns  on  the  same  Page.  Edited 
by  Professor  Scholf.field.  Third  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament.  Roan, 
a*.  6 d. 

Usher’s  Answer  to  a  Jesuit.  Octavo. 

13s.  Gd. 

Dr.  Hey’s  Lectures  on  Divinity.  2  vols. 

Octavo.  30$. 

Wilson’s  Illustration  of  the  Method  of 

Explaining  the  New'  Testament.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Turton,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Octavo.  8$. 


The  Statutes  relating  to  the  Ecclesiasti- 

cal  and  Eleemosynary  Institutions  of  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  By  A.  J.  Stephens, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-law.  2  large  vols.  royal 
octavo,  with  copious  Indices.  31.  3s.  boards. 


Rev.  R.  C.  Trench’s  Notes  on  the  Para- 

bles.  Fourth  Edition.  Octavo.  12$. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Trench’s  Notes  on  the  Mira- 

clcs.  Third  Edition.  Octavo.  12$. 

Archdeacon  Hare’s  Mission  of  the 

Comforter.  Second  Edition.  1  vol. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Maurice’s  Sermons  “  The 

Church  a  Family.” 

Rev.  E.  D.  Maurice’s  Sermons  on  the 

Prayer-Book.  5$.  Gd. 

Rev.  C.  Ringsley’s  Village  Sermons.  5s. 

Archdeacon  Hare’s  Parish  Sermons.  Two 

Series.  12$.  each. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Essays  on  St. 

Paul.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8$. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Essays  on  Errors 

of  Romanism.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

Archbishop  Whately’s  Essays  on  Pecu- 

Parities  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  7s.  Gd. 

Bishop  Short’s  What  is  Christianity? 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1$.  Gd. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Humphrey’s  Hulsean  Lee- 

tures,  for  1849.  8$.  Gd. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Trench’s  Hulsean  Lectures. 

New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  7s.  Gd. 

Bishop  Terrott’s  Discourses  on  Christian 

Humiliation,  and  on  the  City  of  God.  Octavo.  7s.  Gd. 

Dr.  M‘ Caul’s  Lectures  on  the  Prophe¬ 

cies.  Octavo.  7s. 

Dr.  Whewell’s  College  Chapel  Sermons. 

Octavo.  10$.  Gd. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  on  the  Religions  of 

the  World  and  their  relation  to  Christianity.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  5$. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle’s  Manual  of  Christian 

Antiquities.  Second  Edition.  18$. 

Rev.  W.  Bates’s  College  Lectures  on 

Christian  Antiquities.  9$. 

Rev.  W.  Bates’s  College  Lectures  on  Ecele- 

siastical  History.  Second  Edition.  G$.  Gd. 


Rev.  Harold  Browne’s  Exposition  of  the 

Thirty-nine  Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  The 
First  Volume.  Octavo.  10$.  6rf. 

Rev.  T.  Swoi’de’s  Exposition  of  the 

First  Seventeen  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Octavo.  7s. 

Examination  Questions  upon  Burnet  on 

the  Articles.  1$.  Gd. 


Rev.  J.  J  ebb  on  the  Choral  Service  of  the 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Octavo.  1G$. 

Sacred  Minstrelsy  :  Sacred  Music  by  the 

Great  Masters,  arranged  as  Solos  and  Concerted  Pieces, 
with  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforte  and  Organ. 
Two  handsome  folio  volumes,  half-bound  Morocco. 
21.  2s. 

Christmas  Carols,  with  Accompaniments. 

Small  Quarto.  4*. 


Congregational  Psalmody  by  John  Hullab. 
Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  David  in  Metre, 

with  appropriate  Tunes;  in  Score,  with  or  without 
Accompaniments,  and  in  separate  volumes  for  the  Four 
Voices.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  different  Edi¬ 
tions  may  he  had. 

Psalm  Tune-Books,  without  Words. 

Harmonized  for  Three  Equal  Voices.  2$.  Gd. 
- for  Four  Voices,  3$. 

Psalms,  with  the  Canticles  and  Hymns  of 

the  Church,  set  to  appropriate  Chants.  Octavo.  15$. 

Chants  with  the  Gregorian  Tones,  with¬ 

out  Words.  Is. 


Mr.  C.  It.  Kennedy’s  Translation  of  De- 

mosthenes,  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor.  With  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes.  9$. 

Dr.  Donaldson’s  Translation  of  the  Anti- 

gone  of  Sophocles.  With  the  Greek  Text,  and  Notes. 
Octavo.  9$. 

Mr.  Conington’s  Translation  of  the  Aga- 

memnon  of  iEscliylus.  With  the  Greek  Text,  and 
Notes.  Octavo.  7s.  Gd. 

Professor  Blaekie’s  Translation  of 

JEschylus  into  English  Verse.  With  Notes,  Life  of 
yEscliylus,  and  a  Discourse  on  Greek  Tragedy.  2  vols. 
lGs. 

Mr.  Wright’s  Translation  of  the  Pluedrus, 

Lysis,  and  Protagoras  of  Plato.  4$.  6 d. 

Dr.  Maginn’s  Translation  of  the  Homeric 

Ballads.  With  the  Greek  Text,  and  Notes.  6$. 


Bo  ckh’s  Public  Economy  of  Athens. 

Translated  by  G.  C.  Lewis,  A.M.  M.r.  Octavo.  18$. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Potter’s  Characteristics  of  the 

Greek  Philosophers  Socrates  and  Plato.  4$.  Gd. 

Becker’s  G  alius ;  or  Roman  Scenes  of  the 

Time  of  Augustus,  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  enlarged, 
with  additional  Illustrations.  12$. 

Becker’s  Charicles ;  or  Illustrations  of 

the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  by 
F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  12$. 

Dr.  Donaldson’s  New  Cratylus:  Contri- 

butions  totvards  a  more  Accurate  Knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Language.  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged.  18$. 


Professor  Ritter’s  Tacitus.  The  Complete 

Works,  w  ith  a  Commentary,  Life  of  Tacitus,  Indices, 
and  Notes.  4  vols.  Octavo.  28$. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Holden’s  School  and  College 

Edition  of  Aristophanes.  Octavo.  15*. 

Mr.  Ct.  C.  Lewis’s  Fables  of  Babrius 

with  Notes.  5$.  Gd. 

Dr.  Donaldson’s  Pindar,  revised  and 

explained  :  with  Notes  and  Indices.  Octavo.  1G$. 

Professor  Browne’s  Classical  Examination 

Papers  of  King’s  College,  London.  6$. 


Classical  Texts,  Carefully  Revised. 


Cicero  de  Senectute.  1$. 
Cicero  de  Amicitia.  1$. 
Cicero  de  Officiis.  2$. 
Cicero  pro  Plancio.  1$. 
Cicero  pro  Milone.  1$. 
Cicero  pro  Murajna.  1$. 
Ciceronis  Oratio  Philippica 
Secunda.  1$. 

Taciti  Germania.  1$. 
Taciti  Agricola.  1$. 
Exeerpta  ex  Taciti  Anna- 
libus.  Edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pillans.  2$.  Gd. 
Crosar  de  Bc*llo  Gallico. 

Books  I.  to  IV.  1$.  Gd. 
Virgilii  Georgiea.  1$.  Gd. 
Ovidii  Fasti.  2$. 

Iloratii  Satirai.  1$. 
Iloratii  Carolina. 

Iloratii  Ars  Poetica.  Gd. 


Tcrentii  Andria.  1$. 

Platonis  Phtedo.  2$. 

Platonis  Menexenus.  Is. 

Platonis  Ph*tdrus.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Charles  Bad- 
ham,  M.A. 

Exeerpta  ex  Arriano. 
2$.  Gd. 

Sophoclis  Philoctetes,  with 
English  Notes.  2$. 

Sophocles  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus,  with  English  Notes. 
2$.  Gd. 

Euripidis  Bacchic.  1$. 

ASschyli  Eumenides,  revi¬ 
sed  by  J.  W.  Donaldson, 
D.D.  1$. 

Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Solon, 
Pericles,  and  Philopcr- 
men.  2$. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Anti-Papal  agitation  goes  on  without  change  of  character  : 
there  is  the  same  spontaneous  indignation,  the  same  general 
unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  the  same  want  of  definite  aim.  It  is 
h  burst  of  feeling,  and  the  feeling  has  broken  forth  before  re- 
fiection  could  cheek  it  or  define  its  purpose.  Meetings  go  on  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  Dissenters  taking  their  stand  by  ortho¬ 
dox  Churchmen,  and  in  the  main  agreeing  to  resolutions  and  ad¬ 
dresses  that  differ  little  from  one  average  standard.  Casual  inci¬ 
dents  do  happen  occasionally  to  give  a  semblance  of  variety, — such 
as  the  anomalous  position  of  Lord  Feilding,  High  Sheriff  of  Flint¬ 
shire  and  recent  convert  to  Romanism,  who  being  officially  called 
upon  to  convene  a  meeting,  excited  much  anger  by  moderating  the 
terms  in  which  the  meeting  was  called,  and  was  pursued  in  his 
absence  by  the  angry  censure  of  the  speakers.  Here  and  there  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  Papal  aggression  has  thrown  a  share  of  its  weight 
on  the  Tractarian  “  traitors  in  the  Church  and  occasionally  an 
apologist  of  the  Tractarians,  or  even  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  shows 
himself  to  be  hooted.  But  of  the  country  at  large  the  utterance  is 
the  same  that  it  has  been  from  the  first — a  steady  blast  of  indig¬ 
nation. 

The  indefiniteness  of  aim,  which  is  not  unnatural  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  is  found  even  when  we  come  to  individuals.  This  week  has 
brought  forth  some  new  participants  in  the  movement,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  still  without  distinct  suggestion.  On  the  mode¬ 
rating  side  we  have  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  critical  epistle  on  Lord  John 
Russell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  Member  for  Sheffield 
playing  the  part  of  teacher  to  the  Premier,  explaining  to  him  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  logically 
analyzing  the  present  movement  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  the 
alarm.  On  the  same  side,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  addresses  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  to  expose,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  the  abuses 
iu  the  appropriation  of  Church  property ;  a  subject  very  proper  to 
moot,  but  not  bearing  upon  the  present  question  as  much  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  supposes.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  statement  to  the 
Queen,  of  the  reasons  for  his  isolation,  are  more  to  the  purpose, — 
sound  objections  to  several  grounds  of  the  agitation ;  though  sa¬ 
vouring  of  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  Dr.  Phillpotts. 

Even  when  we  come  to  the  very  highest  authorities  who  are 
engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Anti-Papal  aggression,  we  are  still 
without  definite  or  practical  suggestions.  This  week,  for  example, 
brings  out  high  authorities  iu  the  Church  and  in  the  Law,  and  yet 
neither  iu  an  ecclesiastical  view  nor  a  legal  view  have  we  any  sug¬ 
gestion  towards  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty — auy  hint  to¬ 
wards  a  measure  which  might  serve  for  the  “emergency.”  The 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  collectively  address  the  Queen,  and  you 
might  suppose  that,  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  would  point  out  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  great  public  necessity.  Now  what  does 
this  suggestion  amount  to  P  The  Prelates  call  upon  the  Queen 
“  to  discountenance  by  all  constitutional  means  the  claims  and 
usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  A  very  wide  requisition ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  that  august  body,  which  is  so  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  and  is  so  profoundly  learned  in  the  treatment  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs,  fails  to  throw  even  a  spark  of  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  measure  which  is  required.  This  negation  is  so  very  re¬ 
markable  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over.  Undoubtedly  it  has  a 
very  important  meaning ;  for  if  it  had  been,  we  will  not  say  easy, 
but  possible,  to  suggest  a  positive  measure  suited  to  the  occasion, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  wisdom  and  zeal  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  collective  heads  of  the  Church  would  have  been  able 
to  hit  at  least  upon  some  indication  of  the  proper  enactment.  Lt 
is  an  important  historical  fact  of  the  week,  that  that  zeal,  that  ex¬ 
perience,  that  wisdom,  fail  to  indicate  any  such  desirable  clue. 


The  wisdom  of  the  Law  enters  into  the  agitation,  represented  by 
the  Lncorporated  Law  Society.  Erom  such  a  body  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  suggestion,  not  perhaps  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind,  but  pre¬ 
cisely  of  that  legal  nature  which  would  bo  most  valuable  in  aiding 
the  invention  of  responsible  Ministers.  Now  what  is  it  that  the 
Lncorporated  Law  Society  suggests  in  addressing  the  Queen  ?  Lt 
calls  upon  her  Majesty  to  direct  “  such  measures  as  will  effectually 
prevent  the  bull  in  question  being  in  any  manner  recognized.”- — - 
“  Such  measures  ” :  hut  what  measures  ?  Could  not  the  Lncor¬ 
porated  Law  Society  have  vouchsafed  some  little  help  in  find¬ 
ing  out  what  measures  would  answer  the  purpose  ?  More¬ 
over,  we  want  some  purpose  a  little  more  practical  and  de¬ 
finite  than  the  one  suggested.  The  Lncorporated  Law  Society 
can  think  of  no  purpose  more  effective  than  to  prevent 
“  the  hull  in  question  being  in  any  manner  recognized.” 
Recognized  by  whom  P  Of  course  it  will  not  be  recognized 
by  Protestants;  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  measure  to 
prevent  its  recognition  by  the  people  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  pains  and  penalties,  no  formal  obstructions,  can  prevent 
the  Papists  from  recognizing  it.  Do  what  you  may,  they  to  ill  re¬ 
cognize  it,  and  you  cannot  prevent  them.  Zealous  Protestants  will 
cut  Cardinal  "Wiseman  qua  Cardinal,  and  it  needs  no  statute  to  en¬ 
force  that  Protestant  duty.  Zealous  Roman  Catholics  will  not  cut 
Cardinal  Wiseman  qua,  Cardinal,  and  no  statute  can  force  them  to 
cut  him.  Lt  must  he  confessed  that  the  incorporated  wisdom  of 
the  Law  totally  fails  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  inventive  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  responsible  Ministers. 

Ry  one  of  the  most  singular  changes  in  history,  we  find  the 
most  practical  and  largest  suggestion,  together  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  tolerance  and  forbearance,  in  “  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 
of  Lreland  ”  !  The  Grand  Orange  Lodge  has  added  one  more  to  the 
innumerable  addresses  to  the  Queen :  this  address  is  duly  signed 
“  Lnneskillen,  G.  M.” ;  and  a  very  remarkable  document  it  is. 
We  do  not  seek  to  pry  beneath  the  surface,  we  will  not 
suspect  covert  motives ;  but  we  take  the  Orangemen  as  they 
stand  before  the  Government,  on  their  own  formal  declaration. 
They  ask  for  no  new  law,  they  “  ask  for  no  new  measure  of 
severity  ” ;  but  they  only  “  ask  for  light,” — for  a  Parliamentary 
inquiry ;  not  for  an  inquiry  “  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
dogmas  ”  of  Rome,  but  into  “  the  tendency  of  doctrines  in  which 
the  consciences  of  British  subjects  are  to  be  trained,”  with  a  view 
to  show  “  whether  any  and  what  new  laws  may  be  required  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  country  from  the  consequences  ”  of  that  influence.  An 
open  and  not  an  unreasonable  inquiry,  suggested  in  language  eager 
but  yet  temperate  and  courteous,  and  not  unlikely  to  elicit  really 
useful  information. 

The  demeanour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  continues  to 
be  that  of  perhaps  a  somewhat  studied  fortitude  and  patience  under 
wrong  constructions  and  threatened  persecution.  Meanwhile, 
“  Nicholas,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,”  has  proclaimed 
a  solemn  jubilee,  to  extend  from  the  8th  to  the  22d  instant,  both 
inclusive.  The  jubilee  is  a  spiritual  observance  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  exalt  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  by  a  studied 
cultivation  of  unity  and  zeal  among  its  adherents.  Lt  was  due 
about  this  period;  but  it  remained,  we  believe,  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman  to  appoint  the  precise  time ;  and  perhaps  he  has  not 
chosen  the  very  best.  His  manner  is  such  that  he  might  be 
thought  ostentatious  of  a  certain  meek  pertinacity, — the  most  of¬ 
fensive  demeanour  of  all  to  a  public  which  may  be  conscious  of  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  bigotry  iu  itself,  and  yet  retains  a  not  un¬ 
reasonable  alarm  at  the  dogged  perseverance  with  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Romish  Church  incessantly  extend  their  influence. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the  season  is  the  new 
“dodge”  of  Mr.  John  O’Connell.  Mr.  John  has  converted  the 
Repeal  Association  into  the  Loyal  National  Catholic  Repeal 
Association ;  he  reads  letters  against  the  English  hatreds 
of  “  Lord  John  Mummery,”  and  threatens  to  collect  more  instal¬ 
ments  of  rent  in  the  new  Lrish  Catholic  reaction  against  persecuting 
Protestant  England.  Lt  is  really  possible  that  the  English  Anti- 
Papists  may  have  helped  Mr.  John  O’Connell  to  reopen  his  shop. 

Darrynane  Abbey  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  sale  under  a 
sheriffs  authority !  The  furniture  of  that  mansion  in  which 
the  great  Liberator  of  Lreland  kept  open  house  lias  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  who  contributed  to  his  hospitality. 
The  fact  is  in  itself  a  satire ;  but  the  process  had  a  more  bitter 
moral.  The  whole  of  the  household  goods  was  sold  tor  a  few 
shillings  over  364/.  The  furniture  of  the  Liberator  s  own  cham¬ 
ber,  with  its  “state  bed,”  sold  for  3/.  8s.  6d.  Such  is  the  quo¬ 
tation  to  which  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  has  fallen !  Some 
question  was  raised  lately  about  the  delay  in  completing  his 
monumental  arrangements,  and  loud  was  the  indignation  of 
friends,  who  attempted  to  disprove  neglect  of  his  remains ;  but 
in  this  instanoe  the  figures  are  indisputable :  the  household 
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relics  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  in  his  “mountain  home,”  called  forth 
none  who  prized  them  above  a  few  shillings  a  piece.  Even  his 
state  bed  is  lamped  in  with  other  mementos  for  the  paltry  figure 
that  we  have  quoted.  Such  is  popular  mutability.  It  may  be 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  country  besides  Ireland  would 
exhibit  such  extremes  between  the  popular  favour  which  O’Con¬ 
nell  enjoyed  in  his  heyday  so  recently,  and  this  beggary  of  his 
memory.  It  is  again  reserved  for  those  who  most  condemned 
O’Connell’s  expedients  in  his  lifetime,  to  censure  the  lightness  of 
mind  which  can  make  the  Irish  so  soon  forget  their  “  Liberator.” 

It  is  said  that  the  German  affairs  have  been  settled ;  but  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  are  wholly  concealed, — for  diplomatic 
hints  at  disclosure,  “  on  authority,”  only  throw  a  veil  of  mysti¬ 
fication  over  the  still  hidden  truth;  and  the  facts  known  are 
but  slight :  they  incline  for  the  present  to  peace  rather  than 
war,  but  they  do  not  warrant  much  faith  in  the  so-called 
settlement.  It  appears  that,  overriding  the  movements  of  di¬ 
plomatic  agents  between  Berlin,  London,  and  Vienna,  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  two  principal  litigants  in  German  questions,  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Austria,  have  held  a  personal  conference  at  Olmiitz.  The 
Prussian  Baron  Manteuffel  and  the  Austrian  Prince  Sehwartzen- 
berg  came  by  railway  from  their  respective  capitals,  held  an  in¬ 
terview,  and  (according  to  the  statement)  arranged  everything. 
They  had  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Baron  Mayendorff,  late  Bus- 
sian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  and  now  filling  the  same  office  at  Vienna. 

The  two  most  urgent  questions  were  those  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  Hessian  question  was  to  settle  itself 
by  the  spontaneous  return  of  the  Elector — at  least  he  is  said  to 
mean  returning  spontaneously — to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  with 
his  people.  His  case  was  “  too  bad  ”  even  for  Austrian  patronage, 
and  of  course  he  has  been  forced  to  return.  This  step,  which  totally 
sacrifices  the  self-importance  of  that  little  sovereign,  most  effectually 
relieves  the  great  potentates  of  Austria  and  Prussia  from  the  dea*d 
lock  into  which  they  had  got,  and  from  which  neither  of  them  could 
retreat  with  dignity.  It  is  a  lucky  accident  that  this  device  also 
saves  the  interests,  the  dignity,  and  the  political  influence  of  the 
very  meritorious  Hessian  people.  That  question,  therefore,  was 
struck  out  of  the  programme  for  the  Olmutz  conference. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by 
Baron  Mayendorff, — that  is  to  say,  by  Russia.  How  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  faith  in  the  settlement  of  any  German  question  by 
the  dictum  of  Bussia ;  nor  is  there  proof  that  any  matter  at  this 
conference  has  been  settled  on  a  real  basis, — that  is  to  say,  a  basis 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  interests,  popular  as  well  as  royal, 
all  the  facts  and  existing  circumstances.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  settlement  is  any  other  than  one  of  those  games  with  di¬ 
plomatic  dissecting-maps  which  are  rather  going  out  of  date. 

Meanwhile,  enormous  armies  have  been  assembled ;  and  although 
to  pursue  the  war  would  have  been  embarrassing  and  costly,  it 
will  be  scarcely  less  embarrassing  to  get  rid  of  those  vast  gather¬ 
ings.  The  address  of  the  Second  Chamber  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
shows  that  the  people  will  be  disappointed  if  Prussian  or  “  Ger¬ 
man  ”  pretensions  have  been  waived  at  Olmutz.  A  placard  circu¬ 
lated  at  Berlin,  suggesting  that  the  troops  have  been  collected  to 
support  Legitimacy  rather  than  Germanism,  indicates  the  popular 
jealousy,  and  raises  a  doubt  whether  if  the  King  appears  to  aban¬ 
don  his  people,  the  people  may  not  be  inclined  to  take  their  inte¬ 
rests  into  their  own  hands.  Austria  must  find  almost  as  much 
difficulty  in  going  back  as  in  going  forward ;  her  movements  being 
cramped  by  now  publicly  notorious  bankruptcy.  The  hopeless 
condition  of  her  finances  was  known  to  our  readers  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  the  fact  has  been  gradually  dawning  on  European 
politicians.  The  condition  of  her  treasury  is  now  desperate : 
the  agio  on  silver,  some  days  ago,  amounted  to  45  per  cent,  and 
was  still  rising ;  on  gold  it  was  60  per  cent.  The  Italian  traders 
are  refusing  Austrian  paper,  and  will  take  nothing  but  silver ; 
and  although  the  Viennese  traders  dare  not  refuse  the  currency 
used  by  their  customers,  their  reluctance  is  the  precursor  of  a 
dead  stand  in  the  official  currency  of  Austria.  The  panic  is  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  although  the  Government  puts  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  the  shifts  to  which  the  highest  Ministers  are  reduced  must 
be  humiliating  and  embarrassing.  To  pay  for  war  would  have 
been  ruin  ;  but  to  pay  off  the  enormous  armies  actually  collected — 
will  that  be  easier  P  It  may  cost  less  in  the  long  run,  but  mani¬ 
festly  it  demands  a  more  sudden  and  comprehensive  command  of 
cash,  and  cash  is  precisely  the  thing  that  Imperial  Austria  can 
least  command. 

The  bearing  of  Erance  upon  German  affairs  has  created  much 
speculation  ;  but  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  extraordinary 
credit  to  pay  for  the  Bhine  levies  shows  that  French  policy  turns 
just  now  almost  entirely  upon  Erance  herself.  The  reporter  of 
the  Committee,  M.  de  Bemusat,  has  presented  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  actual  state  of  German  affairs ;  and  although  the 
report  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  Legitimacy,  which  was  indeed 
largely  represented  on  the  Committee,  that  animus  is  not  suffered 
to  appear  too  obviously  in  M.  de  Bemusat’s  very  measured  com¬ 
position.  Arguing  intbis  covert  Legitimist  sense,  the  report  makes 
mince-meat  of  all  Prussian,  German,  Holstein,  or  Hessian  claims, 
adverse  to  the  treaties  of  1815  ;  France  taking  her  stand  on 
that  settlement.  Balancing  the  interests  that  France  has  in 
the  movement,  it  decides  distinctly  that  France  has  no  interest 
so  cogent  as  peace  ;  and  by  calling  to  mind  that  the  Assembly  de¬ 
cides  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  it  makes  a  new  move 
in  limiting  the  power  and  influence  of  the  President.  The  Le¬ 
gitimists  and  practised  statesmen  of  the  old  regime  appear  to  be 
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gradually  drawing  the  ruling  power  of  France  into  their  own 
hands ;  they  are  using  that  influence  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  1815,  and  to  prevent  any  further 
movement  which  might  retard  the  reestablishment  of  the  old 
authorities.  Meanwhile,  Frenchmen  generally  seem  glad  enough 
to  accept  peace  on  any  conditions. 

Mr.  George  Thompson,  M.P.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  promote  a  better  understanding,  -in  some  way,  be¬ 
tween  the  English  Badicals  and  the  United  States  Republicans. 
His  first  reception  in  Boston  appears  to  have  been  concentrated 
misunderstanding  :  the  Yankees  totally  repudiated  any  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  to  understand  Mr.  George  Thompson  at  all.  The  English 
missionary,  indeed,  allowed  himself  to  appear  in  company  with 
charmers  to  whom  the  Yankee  adders  have  the  habit  of  being  ob¬ 
stinately  deaf — William  L.  Garrison,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  other 
impersonators  of  the  Anti- Slavery  party.  The  citizens  of  learned 
Boston  determined  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  orators :  they  began 
with  groaning  and  hissing ;  then  they  cheered  “  for  the  Union, 
Daniel  Webster,  old  Briggs,  and  Jenny  Lind”  ;  they  groaned  “for 
John  Bull  ” ;  “a  ring  was  formed  on  the  floor,  and  one  or  two  com¬ 
menced  dancing”  ;  the  gas  was  turned  down ;  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  the  canticle  “We  will  not  go  home  till  morning,” 
in  general  chorus !  Mr.  Thompson  is  one  of  those  mild  men 
who  have  the  pluck  to  face  any  scene  without  flinching,  and 
it  is  probable  he  was  more  disgusted  than  frightened.  At  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  account  reads  like  a  farce  of  Transatlantic  propor¬ 
tions.  It  suggests,  indeed,  the  somewhat  tardy  question,  why 
Mr.  George  Thompson  should  cross  the  Atlantic  to  address  the 
Yankees  on  a  topic  they  will  not  hear,  and  court  such  tlirice-piled 
hyperbole  of  a  public  snubbing  P  It  suggests  some  other  reflections. 
The  people  that  select  this  mode  of  silencing  a  respectable  foreign 
visiter  must  unquestionably  be  the  rudest  people  within  the  pale 
of  civilization.  The  incident  shows  for  the  thousandth  time,  how 
little  the  Americans  have  learned  to  venerate  real  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  even  of  thought.  It  also  shows  how  thoroughly  they 
are  afraid  of  the  one  topic.  This  is  a  sort  of  cowardice  which  in 
England  we  can  scarcely  understand  :  in  this  country  there  is  no- 
subject  of  public  affairs  which  we  are  afraid  to  talk  about ;  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of  pity  for  the  people  driven  to  such 
expedients  for  enforcing  silence  about  its  domestic  monster. 

'dbljt  (Ennrt. 

Thf,  Queen  gave  a  very  gracious  audience  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  on  Tuesday,  and  intimated  her  pleasure  as  to  the  day  for  the 
reception  of  the  Protestant  address  which  the  Corporation  of  London  has 
voted  to  her  Majesty. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Nemours,  and  the  Duchess  d’ Orleans,  have 
paid  separate  visits  to  her  Majesty.  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Ilardinge,  have  been  guests  at  the  Castle. 

Prince  Albert  came  to  town  on  Thursday,  inspected  the  progress  of  the 
great  building  in  Hyde  Park,  and  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  the  building  itself.  On  his  retirement,  the  workmen,  some 
two  thousand  strong,  assembled  at  the  sound  of  a  hell,  grouped  themselves 
in  a  crescent,  and  greeted  the  Prince  with  acclamations  ;  which  were 
acknowledged  by  the  present  of  a  brewer’s  dray-load  of  ale  for  a 
“  beverage.” 

The  Prince  has  hunted  and  shot  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of  Ne¬ 
mours  and  Aumale. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent,  a  daily  visiter  at  the  Castle  till  Tuesday,  then 
came  to  town ;  and  she  has  twice  dined  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
at  Gloucester  House. 


jjr  rtrnpn liis. 

The  “  unhappy  disputes  ”  which  have  prevailed  among  the  members  of 
the  Artillery  Company  of  London,  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  body  by  a 
Royal  warrant  taking  away  the  Company’s  power  of  electing  its  own 
officers,  have  given  rise  to  rival  inquiries  prosecuted  on  the  order  of  the 
Captain- General,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Court  of  Assistants;  and  to  a 
correspondence.  Prince  Albert  has  conveyed  a  specific  intimation,  that  if 
the  differences  are  to  be  perpetuated  he  must  “separate  himself  entirely 
from  the  Company,  and  leave  the  future  settlement  of  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  was  informed,  on  Thursday,  that  the 
Queen  will  receive  the  Protestant  address  of  the  Corporation  on  Tuesday 
next.  Power  was  given  to  the  Committee  which  drew  up  the  address  to 
make  arrangements  suitable  to  the  important  occasion ;  and  the  authorized 
report  of  the  civic  proceedings  says — -“  It  is  believed  that  the  procession 
to  Windsor  Castle  on  Tuesday  will  be  most  strongly  indicative  of  the 
opinion  of  the  citizens  of  London.” 

On  the  same  day  was  affirmed  the  report  of  the  Markets  Committee, 
with  the  draught  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  Smithfield  according  to  the  plan  some  time  since 
adopted.  Mr.  Norris  warned  the  Committee  against  insincere  pretences 
of  reform.  “  It  is  not  enough  that  notices  should  be  given  and  a  bill 
lodged  merely  to  put  the  Committee  in  a  position  to  play  a  card  if  any 
one  else  begin  the  game — to  enable  the  Committee  to  come  forward  for  a 
bill  if  any  other  scheme  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament.” 

The  announced  public  meeting  of  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  to  protest  against  the  Roman  “  insult,”  was  held  in  Freemason’s 
Hall  on  Thursday,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Ashley  ;  whose  Protest¬ 
ant  eloquence  was  backed  by  energetic  speeches  from  the  Earl  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  Lord  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Mr.  Childers,  M.P., 
Mr.  l’lumptre,  M.P.,  and  some  others.  The  notable  features  of  the 
demonstration  were  an  impatience  at  further  consideration  of  the  “  out¬ 
side  mischief,”  and  an  increased  frequency  of  bitter  allusions  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  trcachciy  within  the  camp  ;  with  intimations  by  the  leading  speak¬ 
ers,  that  a  disruption  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  or  a  theological 
secession,  is  imminent,  Tinless  some  strenuous  measures  be  taken  to  purge 
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the  Church  of  its  Romanist  element.  Lord  Ashley  denounced  the  false 
and  heretical  practice  of  auricular  confession,  as  the  sacerdotal  forgery  of 
a  sacrificial  priesthood  ;  he  strove  to  awaken  his  hearers  to  the  “  daily, 
hourly,  imminent  peril  ”  of  the  Church  ;  and  made  a  personal  avowal 
that  created  a  solemn  excitement,  succeeded  by  approving  cheers — 

“  The  laity  love  their  Church,  its  decency,  its  simplicity  of  truth,  its  gospel 
character ;  and  they  will  maintain  it  in  all  its  efficiency.  But  that  Church 
must  continue  to  be  Scriptural.  If  it  change  its  character,  and  cease  to  be 
such,  why  then  they  will  lie  under  the  same  duties  and  they  will  entertain 
the  same  feelings  as  their  forefathers,  when,  disregarding  everything  but  the 
confession  of  the  truth  aud  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  they  broke  at  all 
hazards  from  the  unscriptural  and  unholy  Church  of  Rome.  I  speak  here 
for  myself — I  doubt  not  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  thousands  in  this  realm — 
that  if  we  be  driven  to  this  necessity,  (which  God  in  mercy  avert !)  I  had 
rather  worship  with  Lydia  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  than  with  a  hundred 
surpliced  priests  in  the  temple  of  St.  Barnabas.” 

Mr.  P.  F.  O’Malley,  Q.C.,  acknowledged  that  if  the  practical  working 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  not  in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  however 
time-hallowed  or  personally  sanctioned,  he  and  they  would  find  it  their 
duty  to  withdraw  their  support  from  it.  Lord  Charles  Russell  by  inu- 
endo  attacked  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  declaring  that  the  foes  in  our  own 
household  have  been  encouraged  by  those  who  have  blinked  their  duty  : 
the  laity  must  no  longer  be  quiescent,  but  must  tell  their  leaders,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  that  in  the  defence  of  Protestant  institutions  they  will  be 
backed  up  at  all  hazards  against  all  comers.  In  winding  up  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  Lord  Ashley  declared  that  tho  spirit  shown  had  lifted  him  out  of 
despair.  Oft  of  late  he  had  foreboded  very  grievous  things  of  this  kingdom 
and  its  happy  constitution  ;  but  he  now  began  to  take  a  different  view — 

“  Be  true  to  your  God,”  he  exclaimed,  “  and  He  will  ever  bo  true  to  you. 
‘  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  ’  ;  stick  closely  to  the  sound  and  the 
true  doctrine;  and  you  will  yet  be  reserved,  in  God’s  almighty  providence, 
to  perform  a  noble,  a  religious,  a  heart- stirring,  and  an  evangelical  part  in 
the  history  of  generations  to  come.  This  is  a  great  work  for  you  individually 
to  do.  It  is  a  great  work  which  I  trust  you  will  transmit  to  your  ohildren. 
I  hope  you  will  labour  day  and  night,  and  not  let  slumber  visit  your  eyelids 
till  there  has  been  completed  that  great  consummation  when  1  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  channel  of 
the  sea.’  ” 

Under  tho  influence  of  such  trumpet-tongued  declamation,  the  meeting 
became  “the  most  enthusiastic”  that  tho  reporter  of  the  Times  has  yet 
seen  upon  this  question. 

A  conversational  meeting  of  the  “Colonists  Society”  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Canterbury  Association  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Wednesday, 
to  promote  arrangements  for  the  simultaneous  departure  of  the  next  or 
main  body  of  the  Canterbury  colonists.  The  advantages  of  simultaneous 
departure  are  seen  to  bo  so  great,  that  the  Society  had  submitted  a  proposal 
to  the  Canterbury  Association,  that  tho  numerous  body  of  colonists  now 
making  their  preparations  to  leave  this  country  should  be  despatched  by 
ships  starting  in  a  fleet ;  and,  after  considering  the  proposal,  the  Association 
has  consented.  Captain  Simeon  presided  at  the  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  gave  explanations  to  the  numerous  assemblage,  which 
included  a  considerable  number  of  ladies.  The  Reverend  Dr  Row- 
ley,  who  is  going  out  to  the  colony  as  “  head  of  the  Chapter, 
and  second  after  the  Bishop,”  read  the  correspondence  between  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  the  coming  departure  ;  and 
also  on  a  proposal  to  give  the  colonists  some  additional  facilities  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  grants  of  land  which  they  buy  in  this  country.  The  main 
body  of  the  substantial  colonists  will  sail  the  first  week  in  next  June,  in  a 
fleet  of  ships ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  intermission  of  the 
arrangements  for  pouring  out  a  constant  stream  of  labouring  emigrants. 
Mr.  Adderley  and  Lord  Lyttelton  addressed  the  meeting ;  the  former 
reading  from  letters  that  morning  received  from  Mr.  Godley,  describing  the 
good  progress  of  his  arrangements,  and  his  own  recovery  of  strong  health  ; 
and  from  Bishop  Selwyn,  stating  that  ho  is  now  preparing  plans  for  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  New  Zealand,  which  he  hopes  will  release 
him  from  his  present  position  of  an  unconstitutional  Church  despot.  The 
gathering  was  of  a  pleasant  and  inspiriting  character;  and  wo  suppose, 
from  the  heading  of  the  reports  of  it,  that  the  meetings  will  be  continued 
weekly. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  “frae  the  North”  commemo¬ 
rated  Saint  Andrew’s  Day,  on  Saturday  last,  and  promoted  the  interests 
of  a  national  charity — the  Scottish  Hospital— by  a  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern.  Mr.  Recorder  Stuart  Wortley  presided  ;  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  M.P.,  Colonel  Anstruther,  Colonel  Brandling, 
Major  Monypenny,  and  some  canny  brethren  who  hold  honourable  civic 
offices.  Mr.  Davies,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation,  appeared 
as  a  guest,  and  contributed  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  by  a 
flight,  somewhat  studied  but  well  sustained,  of  Transatlantic  eloquence. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  supporters  of  the  Hospital,  which  had  been  held  in 
the  morning,  the  financial  state  of  the  society  had  been  described  en¬ 
couragingly.  The  year’s  receipts,  3074/.,  had  exceeded  the  expenses  by 
some  256/.,  and  a  legacy  had  swelled  the  balance  at  the  bankers  by  ano¬ 
ther  100/. 


At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Saturday,  Dyson,  Mitchell,  and  Mahon, 
were  tried  for  the  burglary  in  Regent’s  Park.  Dyson  and  Mitchell  of  course 
pleaded  “Guilty”;  as  Dyson  was  the  man  whom  Mr.  Paul  and  his  men 
pitchforked  and  captured,  and  Mitchell  was  the  man  sorely  wounded  with 
shots,  who  long  concealed  himself,  but  when  arrested  confessed  his  guilt  to 
the  Magistrate.  Mahon  pleaded  “  Not  guilty  ”;  but  his  defence  rested 
solely  on  a  voluntary  declaration  made  by  Dyson  at  the  beginning  of  the 
case,  that  “  his  fellow-prisoner  Mahon  was  not  with  him  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery  after  ten  o’clock.”  The  circumstantial  proofs  against  Mahon  were 
very  strong ;  and  two  of  them  were  implications  from  his  own  words.  He 
was  arrested  by  Sergeant  Barry  on  the  27th  October  :  as  Barry  and  Constable 
Jones  were  conducting  him  to  the  Police-station,  Barry  told  Jones  to  go 
back  to  the  house  where  they  had  taken  Mahon,  and  apprehend  “  Butcher 
Bill”;  the  prisoner  immediately  said,  “There  was  no  one  with  me,  so  help 
me  God  !  ”  Again,  when  the  man  Robinson,  since  liberated,  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  station-house,  Mahon  said,  “What  do  you  bring  that  man  here  for  ? 
he  knows  nothing  about  it.”  Locock  the  cab-driver,  who  drove  Mitchell  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  saw  a  man  whom  he  identifies  as  Mahon,  come  from  Glou¬ 
cester  Gate  just  after  the  robbery,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  he 
was  soon  after  followed  by  Mitchell.  Locock  asked  Mahon  if  he  wanted  a  cab. 
Mahon  said  no,  and  showed  Locock  his  right  hand,  bleeding,  as  he  said,  from 
the  bite  of  a  dog ;  and  he  washed  his  hand  at  a  pump  close  by.  To  another 
person,  however,  Mahon  stated  that  the  same  wounds  were  caused  by  a  fall 
on  a  glass.  Mr.  Joseph,  the  surgeon  to  the  Police  force,  was  certain  that 


both  accounts  of  the  wounds  were  false,  and  that  the  wounds  were  caused  by 
gun-shots.  The  Jury  without  hesitation  found  Mahon  guilty. 

Mr.  Parry  sought,  a  lenient  sentence  for  Mitchell,  as  he  had  suffered  much 
already  from  his  wounds — wounds  inflicted  while  he  was  calling  for  mercy. 
Dyson  addressed  the  Court,  promised  reform  if  he  were  let  off  easily — he  had 
seriously  reflected  while  laid  up  with  his  wounds.  Mr.  Baron  Martin  re¬ 
jected  both  applications,  and  sentenced  both  the  convicts  to  transportation  for 
life.  The  Judge  was  interrupted  at  one  part  of  his  address  by  shrieks  from 
women  in  the  gallery. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Bingham  announced 
his  decision  in  the  case  of  St.  Clair,  tlic  glazier  charged  with  threatening 
Mr.  Fox  at  the  building  in  Hyde  Park,  and  with  sending  a  threatening  letter 
to  the  same  gentleman.  A  technical  objection  had  been  raised  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  :  he  had  been  given  into  custody  for  a  threatening  gesture  aud  lan¬ 
guage;  but  for  the  charge  of  sending  a  threatening  letter  ho  ought  to  have 
been  served  with  a  summons.  The  Magistrate  thought  that  tiro  law  was 
somewhat  doubtful  on  the  point,  but  he  considered  it  would  be  best  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  surest  way  :  the  alleged  threatening  gesture  was  a  trivial  matter 
compared  with  the  other  charge ;  so  he  liberated  the  prisoner,  against  whom 
the  prosecutor  could  apply  for  a  summons.  Win  n  St.  Clair  had  boon  dis¬ 
charged,  a  summons  was  immediately  taken  out  against  him  for  sending  a 
threatening  letter. 

At  the  Mansionhouse,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  the  Regent 
Street  tradesman  who  was  charged  with  attempting  to  sell  a  large  quantity 
of  silks  which  had  been  stolon  from  Messrs.  Watts  and  Co.,  of  Gutter  Lane, 
was  finally  examined,  and  committed  for  trial ;  but,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
prosecutors,  ho  was  liberated  on  bail,  that  he  might  assist  in  tracing  the 
property :  only  one  surety  of  50/.,  and  his  own  recognizances  for  lOO.7.,  were 
required. 

George  Haekct,  a  fellow  who  has  made  himself  notorious  by  his  hold  rob¬ 
beries,  by  an  escape  from  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  by  desperate  en¬ 
counters  with  the  officers  of  justice,  and  by  an  attempt  to  escape  from  New¬ 
gate,  has  finished  with  an  actual  escape  from  the  Model  Prison  at  l’enton- 
ville.  Hacket  is  the  man  who  nearly  murdered  a  Policeman  who  stopped 
him  on  London  Bridge,  going  in  a  cart  to  practise  his  arts  at  the  “  Derby.” 
He  was  tried  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years’  transportation.  While  in  Newgate,  he  prepared  to  make  his  escape, 
but  his  plan  was  discovered.  At  the  Model  Prison,  he  had  cut  through  some 
of  the  bars  of  his  cell,  but  the  officers  detected  him,  and  moans  were  taken 
to  be  doubly  sure  of  the  persevering  prison-breaker.  All  was  in  vain.  Last 
Sunday  evening,  Hacket  went  to  the  chapel  with  the  other  prisoners ;  he  had 
managed  to  conceal  about  him  the  sheets  and  rope  of  his  bed,  the  spring  of 
the  cell-door  fashioned  into  a  “jemmy,”  and  a  metal  weight.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  his  compartment  in  the  chapel,  he  seems  to  have  forced  up  the  floor¬ 
ing,  gotten  under  the  gallery,  broken  his  way  through  a  zinc  ventilator,  and 
gained  a  small  closet.  A  window  afforded  him  the  means  to  get  on  to  a  para¬ 
pet-wall  ;  he  walked  along  this,  and  eventually  got  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
Governor’s  house,  six  feet  above  the  wall.  Here  he  divested  himself  of  his 
prison  clothing  except  his  trousers  and  blue  shirt ;  left  the  garments,  with 
the  sheets  and  other  articles,  upon  the  house ;  and,  sliding  down  a  gable- 
end  wall,  got  clear  of  the  gaol.  A  Government  Inspector  has  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  escape ;  and  it  is  reported  that  ho  ab¬ 
solves  the  officers  of  the  prison  from  any  connivance  at  Hacket’ s  evasion. 
The  impudence  of  the  fellow  equals  his  ability  :  on  Monday  night  he  sent  this 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Gaol — - 

“  Monday,  2d  December  1850. — George  Hacket  presents  bis  compliments  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  and  begs  to  apprize  him  of  his  happy 
escape  from  the  gaol.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  could  assure  the  Governor  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  his  men  to  pursue  him :  that  lie  was  quite  safe,  and  in  a  few 
days  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Con-tinent  to  recruit  his  health.” 

Three  convicts  escaped  from  Woolwich  on  Tuesday  morning.  Between 
six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  they  managed  to  lower 
themselves  from  the  Warrior  convict-ship,  traversed  the  mud  along  the  shore 
for  some  distance,  and  then  seized  a  boat  belonging  to  a  waterman.  In  this 
they  crossed  the  river,  landed  on  the  North  Woolwich  marshes,  and  got  clear 
off’.  They  were  all  young  men,  and  each  had  been  sentenced  to  ten  years" 
transportation . 

The  Judges  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  have  ordered  that  ten  pounds 
be  given  to  Policeman  Godwin  for  his  admirable  conduct  in  seizing  aud  re¬ 
taining  his  hold  of  the  burglar  Rouse,  who  assailed  him  with  a  knife.  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  announced  the  reward  in  a  very  laudatory  address. 


€'Ije  |5rflDtnrE». 

Three  more  counties — Dorset,  Flint,  and  Essex — have  made  their  lay 
demonstrations  against  the  Pope. 

In  Dorsetshire,  a  Romish  priest  moved  an  amendment  ;  and  warned 
his  hearers  that  the  Infidel  will  use  the  quarrels  and  persecutions  now 
fanned,  as  a  weapon  equally  against  tire  Christianity  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic.  An  Unitarian  minister  supported-1  him ;  hut  in  the  division 
they  only  numbered  “  two  hands  ”  against  tbeAddress. 

In  Flintshire,  the  place  of  the  “ perverted”  (High  Sheriff,  Lord  Fcild- 
ing,  was  supplied  by  tho  venerable  Lord  Mostyn;  whose  weight  of  years 
but  little  quenched  the  proper  fire  of  a  leader  ;  and  Viscount  Dungannon 
and  Sir  John  Hanmer  led  an  imposing  phalanx  of  gentry  in  mingled  pro¬ 
fessions  of  respect  for  Catholic  friends  and  distrust  and  alarm  of  Catholic 
principles. 

In  Essex,  Mr.  Ilardcastle  exaggerated  the  too  mild  address,  by  success¬ 
fully  moving  the  addition  of  a  smart  clause  against  Traotarianism  ;  and 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  declared,  with  bucolic  frankness,  that  “  notwithstanding 
all  his  Tory  prejudices,”  he  intends  to  give  Lord  John  Russell  his  hearty 
support. 

Some  few  of  the  continued  crowd  of  minor  meetings  present  slight  ex¬ 
ceptional  features.  From  the  Stourbridge  meeting,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the 
intended  chairman,  absented  himself,  because  of  the  proposed  allusion  to 
Traotarianism.  At  Hexham,  "Wesleyan  and  Independent  ministers  with 
Catholic  gentry  moved  amendments  which  were  rejected  by  “  an  im¬ 
mense  majority.”  At  Newark,  a  Catholic  priest  succeeded  so  far  in  the 
same  line,  that  he  was  outvoted  only  “  by  a  large  majority”;  Protest¬ 
ants  being  in  both  instances  the  reporters. 

Pontefract  and  St.  Alban’s  are  busy  with -preparations  for  the  choice  of 
new  representatives  in  room  of  Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  raised  to  the  bench, 
and  Mr.  Raphael,  deceased  ;  and  a  vacancy  for  a  county  is  in  prospect, 
by  the  announced  resignation,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  of  Mr.  R. 
Bromley,  Member  for  South  Nottinghamshire,  “in  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  illness.” 

At  Pontefract,  the  Honourable  Beilby  R.  Lawley,  son  of  Lord  W en- 
lock,  a  Liberal  candidate,  is  alone  in  the  field ;  Mr.  Clayton,  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  gentleman  of  local  position,  having  declined  “for  the  present.” 
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At  St.  Alban’s,  Mr.  Jacob  Boll,  the  wealthy  chemist  of  Oxford  Street, 
has  commenced  his  canvass,  with  good  prospects. 

For  Nottinghamshire,  Lord  Newark  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Barrow  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  only  candidates  “  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Hume  having  visited  Southampton  on  Tuesday,  to  start  a 
son  for  the  West  Indies  by  the  mail  steam-ship,  the  Mayor  of  Southampton 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  about  four  hundred  citizens  of  the  town,  gave  him  a 
public  entertainment ;  and  it  is  noted  that  the  admirers  of  the  veteran 
economist  were  not  solely  of  the  Radical  class,  but  included  a  good 
sprinkling  of  frugal  Conservatives.  Mr.  Ilurne  made  a  speech  of  encou¬ 
ragements,  founded  on  the  reminiscences  of  his  long  political  experience  ; 
a  marked  feature  of  which  was  his  declaration  of  opinion  that  Lord  John 
Russell  would  willingly  be  a  more  liberal  Minister  if  supported  by  a  more 
liberal  House  of  Commons. 

The  Magistrates  of  Surrey,  at  a  large  special  meeting  of  their  body  held 
on  Monday,  adopted  the  report  of  their  Committee  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  Rural  Police  in  those  portions  of  the  county  without 
the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  district. 

The  Committee  concluded,  after  examination  of  persons  and  documents, 
that  the  rural  portion  of  the  county,  which  contains  ninety-six  parishes, 
should  be  formed  into  three  Police  divisions ;  to  be  called  the  Chertsey, 
Dorking,  and  Godaiming  divisions.  The  Chief  Constable  should  reside  at 
Dorking,  as  the  most  central  point.  The  various  lock-up  houses  should  be 
repaired,  and  stationhouses  erected,  at  an  estimated  cost  not  exceeding 
3000/.  ;  “  which  would  be  raised  upon  the  security  of  the  police-rate,  and  re¬ 
paid  with  interest  in  twenty  yearly  instalments.” 

The  total  expenditure  will  be  6284/.  7s.,  the  total  savings  2574/.  ;  there 
will  be  a  balance  of  3710/.  7s.  for  the  cost ;  and  this  balance  will  be  so  much 
further  reduced  when  the  proposed  force  shall  have  been  a  short  time  in 
operation,  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Police  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
little  felt  by  the  rural  portion  of  the  county. 

A  Committee  is  to  select  a  fit  person  for  the  important  office  of  Chief 
Constable  ;  and  the  full  Bench  will  elect  the  officer  next  Epiphany  Ses¬ 
sions. 

The  Cambridge  Magistrates  have  fined  the  Reverend  John  Fenwick,  M.A., 
a  Proctor,  and  his  two  attendants  or  “  bull-dogs,”  Robinson  and  Boning, 
for  an  assault  on  Emma  Thompson.  While  the  three  defendants  were  out  at 
night  searching  for  wicked  women,  they  encountered  Emma  Thompson,  a 
respectable  modest  girl ;  and  she  was  detained  for  some  time,  and  question¬ 
ed  :  this  was  the  assault.  When  Mr.  Thompson  waited  on  Mr.  F enwick 
respecting  his  behaviour  to  his  daughter,  the  Proctor  made  some  very  lame 
excuses  or  explanations.  He  was  fined  20s.,  and  his  assistants  10s.  each, 
with  costs ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  legality  of  the  decision  is  to  be  con¬ 
tested  elsewhere ;  the  University  authorities  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
claiming  police  powers  over  the  citizens,  of  a  very  unrestrained  and  almost 
an  irresponsible  nature. 

Mary  Ann  Doe,  the  girl  who  told  two  such  different  stories  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Reverend  R.  A.  Johnstone,  was  brought  before  the  Brentwood 
Magistrates  on  Monday  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  The  information  was  laid 
by  Superintendent  Coulson.  The  girl’s  solicitor  objected,  that  it  was  in¬ 
competent  for  any  one  but  the  person  injured,  or  a  Judge  of  Assize,  to  lay 
an  information  of  the  kind.  The  Bench  overruled  this  objection.  Another 
objection  was  about  to  be  raised,  when  the  Chairman  made  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  of  evidence  at  present  obtained  ;  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Coulson 
induced  the  Magistrates  to  stop  the  case.  The  Chairman  said — “  This  case 
is  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  support  the 
complaint.  The  Bench  have  come  to  this  decision  with  the  less  reluctance, 
in  consequence  of  their  confident  belief  that  subornation  of  perjury  has  been 
committed ;  and  they  are  determined  that  the  matter  shall  be  fully  investi¬ 
gated.” 

Some  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  the  apprehension  of  the  girl,  and  the 
Police  are  said  to  have  adopted  an  artifice  to  place  her  in  custody.  A  man 
dressed  in  rustic  attire,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  was  sent  into  a  field  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage  where  her  parents  reside.  He  fired  off  the  gun  several 
times,  and  the  girl  presently  came  out  of  the  cottage  to  see  what  he  was 
shooting  at.  She  walked  up  to  him ;  and  as  soon  as  she  came  within  reach, 
the  disguised  officer  intimated  to  her  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  took  her  to  Brentwood. 

Mr.  Thomas  Waters,  a  gentleman  of  Bedminster,  while  staying  at  Wrington 
in  Somerset,  made  a  very  determined  attempt  to  murder  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of 
delirium.  He  sharpened  a  knife,  went  into  his  wife’s  room,  locked  the  door, 
and  endeavoured  to  cut  her  throat;  she  struggled  with  him,  and  they 
fell  on  the  floor ;  he  there  persevered  in  his  efforts,  but  she  held  down  her 
chin  on  her  neck,  and  so  preserved  herself  from  a  mortal  wound,  till  rela¬ 
tives,  attracted  by  her  screams,  burst  open  the  door  and  saved  her  life.  She 
was  terribly  disfigured  on  the  face,  and  had  one  of  her  fingers  cut  off.  Her 
husband  was  removed  to  an  asylum  ;  he  sank  into  a  state  of  prostration  al¬ 
most  comatose,  and  died  after  three  days  of  reaction  from  the  intensely  ex¬ 
cited  state  in  which  he  had  been. 

A  burglary  with  violence  was  committed  at  Frenchan  Common,  near 
Famham,  on  Saturday  evening.  About  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
lives ^ with  his  sister  alonoy  was  aroused  by  a  loud  knock  at  his  front-door.  On 
opening  the  door,  he  found  a  group  of  seven  men  standing  round  it ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  presented  himself  one  of  then-  number  inquired  the  road  to  Guild¬ 
ford.  Mr.  Marshall  was  in  tho  act  of  stepping  out  to  direct  them,  when  he 
was  suddenly  knocked  down,  it  is  supposed  by  a  life-preserver.  The  men 
immediately  entered  the  house  ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
shall,  who,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  rushed  up-stairs  to  procure  a  gun 
which  her  brother  always  kept  loaded, — calling  out  at  the  same  time,  “I’ll 
fire  at  them.”  The  villains  caught  her  upon  the  staircase,  and  presenting 
pistols  at  her,  dragged  her  to  the  front-door ;  where  they  pointed  out  her 
brother  lying  in  an  insensible  state  on  the  ground,  and  cautioned  her  to  be 
quiet.  They  then  ransacked  the  house  of  everything  of  a  valuable  character 
it  contained,  taking  off  amongst  other  property  a  number  of  old  guineas. 
Before  leaving,  they  abused  Miss  Marshall  in  good  set  terms  for  not  having 
more  property  in  the  house.  Mr.  Marshall  was  insensible  for  two  hours,  and 
has  suffered  much  since. 

More  disastrous  accidents  from  the  explosion  of  engine-boilers  have  oc¬ 
curred.  At  Halifax,  yesterday  week,  the  boiler  of  a  manufactory  exploded 
while  the  people  were  all  at  work  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  boiler  was  the  centre 
one  of  three  ;  above  was  a  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  workers,  and 
this  became  a  heap  of  ruinSj  which  the  fires  of  the  boilers  set  in  a  blaze,  that 
was  with  difficulty  extinguished.  Many  were  buried  in  the  rubbish,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  debris  could  be  cleared  away  to  get  at  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  people.  Nine  were  taken  out  dead,  and  others  were  found  very  much 
hurt. 

Another  explosion  occurred  this  week  at  Bilston,  in  Messrs.  Baldwin’s  col¬ 
liery.  Though  very  violent,  large  masses  of  iron  flying  to  a  long  distance 
and  destroying  buildings,  no  one  was  killed.  The  engineer  was  scalded,  but 
is  going  on  favourably. 


A  third  person  has  died  from  the  explosion  at  Bradford — a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen.  The  Jury  that  sat  on  the  bodies  found  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that 
death  had  been  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam-boiler,  produced  by  the 
imprudent  opening  of  the  “stop-valve”  by  the  deceased  engineer,  John 
Hall,  he  being  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  the  act. 


IRELAND. 

The  now  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee  Guinness,  the  wealthy  brewer,  to  be  their  first  Lord  Mayor  under 
the  new  regime  :  and  that  gentleman  has  promised  a  year  of  hospitalities 
such  as  wore  never  seen  in  Dublin,  or  scarcely  in  London,  before. 

Patrick  Hogan,  a  bailiff  in  the  service  of  Mr.  James  Hans  Hamilton,  M.P., 
in  King’s  County,  has  been  murdered  by  a  baud  of  ruffians,  who  broke  into 
his  house,  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  beat  his  head  to  pieces.  Three 
men  have  been  arrested. 

A  poor  women  and  her  child  have  been  accidentally  burnt  to  death  in  an 
outhouse  at  Abbeybix,  where  they  had  been  permitted  to  pass  the  night. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  on  Tuesday,  was 
illustrated  by  a  speech  from  the  argumentative  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
agitation  which  pervades  the  country.  The  Duke  drew  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  political  and  religious  questions,  which  seem  to  be  mingled 
in  general  discussion ;  and  on  the  latter  ground  took  a  position  above  that 
of  the  general  body  of  lay  and  clerical  loaders.  “  Let  us  never  forget,” 
he  said,  “  that  no  act  of  Parliament — no  law  we  can  pass — can  pos¬ 
sibly  affect  the  real  dangers  of- the  present  situation  of  affairs.”  Re¬ 
viewing  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  defence  is  rested,  he  confessed 
that  not  a  few  of  them  inspire  him  with  far  more  misgiving  and  alarm  than 
the  attack  itself.  He  thought  the  tone  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  late 
charge  calculated  to  spread  consternation — when  he  advises  his  clergy  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  Oratorians,  lest  they  should  weaken  their  own 
convictions  in  argument.  Alas  for  the  Church  of  England,  if  her  prelates 
in  the  nineteenth  century  advise  not  to  fight  but  to  flight !  The  Protest¬ 
ants  of  Scotland  will  stand  to  the  weapons  of  their  forefathers,  and,  with 
the  pure  Word  of  God  in  their  hands,  will  fight  over  again  the  fight  in 
which  the  Protestant  victory  was  won. 

A  sum  of  203/.  4s.,  chiefly  raised  in  Glasgow,  has  just  been  distributed 
among  the  Portpatrick  boatmen  who  saved  the  lives  of  the  passengers  at  the 
wreck  of  the  Orion.  Dr.  Robertson  was  presented  at  the  same  time  with  a 
silver  snuffbox  and  10/. — Glasgow  Constitutional. 


/nrtigii  anl  Cnlnitinl. 

France. — The  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  favour  of 
the  credit  of  8,460,000  francs  for  the  expenses  of  calling  out  the  40,000 
troops  additional  was  intrusted  to  M.  de  Remusat :  it  is  interesting  both  as 
an  exposition  of  the  German  difficulty  from  the  French  point  of  view,  and 
more  particularly  as  an  exposition  of  the  foreign  policy  supported  by  the 
most  numerous  and  most  able  political  party  in  the  French  Assembly. 

The  Committee  considered  not  merely  the  cost,  or  even  the  immediate 
utility  of  the  measure,  but  the  relation  of  the  whole  policy  to  the  general 
situation  which  has  called  it  forth. 

The  events  of  late  years  have  generally  established  that  the  organization 
given  by  the  act  of  8th  June  1815  to  the  German  Confederation  ought  to  be 
revised,  either  for  simple  modification  or  complete  renovation.  Should  the 
changes  required  be  made  by  the  Diet  as  it  is  constituted  ;  or  by  free  con¬ 
ferences,  concerning  which  the  Diet  will  determine  ;  or  by  new  powers  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Diet,  having  neither  the  same  organization  nor  the  same 
origin  ?  Is  Germany  an  existing  federation  which  is  being  modified  ;  or  shall 
a  new  federation  be  established  between  distinct  states  restored  to  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  their  independence  in  order  to  form  it  ?  Is  she  to  remain  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  states,  or  to  become  a  federative  state  ?  These  questions  have  divided 
the  two  great  powers  of  Germany.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  has  confined 
itself  to  unvariable  terms. 

“  Austria,  who  assembled  the  Diet  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  anni¬ 
hilated,  inclines  to  maintain,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  preservation  of  what 
was  established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Prussia,  who  would  appear  to 
consider  the  treaty  of  1815  as  a  dead  letter,  demands  that  accomplished 
facts  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  essential  changes  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  an  organization  which  the  times  left  behind.  Austria  would 
reject  to  cede  the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  Diet,  with  which  she  was 
invested  by  article  5  of  the  act  of  1815 ;  and  Prussia  claims,  urgently,  parti¬ 
cipation  in  this  privilege.  At  a  certain  epoch  the  latter  power  had  formed  a 
partial  federation  which  she  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  her  rival,  and 
which,  dissolved  by  events,  has  only  left  behind  it  the  principle  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  union.  Of  this  principle,  which  is  believed  to  be  found  in  its  germ 
in  the  act  which  constituted  the  Germanic  Federation,  Prussia  has  de¬ 
manded  the  acknowledgment  and  the  extension ;  while  Austria,  without  re¬ 
jecting  it  in  an  absolute  manner,  makes  it,  however,  subordinate  to  the  rights 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  demands  in  all  cases  to  enter  henceforth  into 
the  Confederation  with  all  her  states, — that  is  to  say,  with  twenty-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  subjects  who  hitherto  had  not  been  counted  therein,  and  thus  to 
effect  the  completion  of  the  new  and  powerful  unity  which  she  has  just  im¬ 
pressed  upon  her  monarchy.  On  those  conditions  she  would  not  have  ap¬ 
peared  reluctant  to  treat,  and  even  to  consent  to  the  creation  and  participa¬ 
tion  with  Prussia  of  an  executive  power  of  the  union  constituted  outside  tho 
Federal  Diet.  For  the  rest,  it  does  not  appear  that  latterly  the  idea  of  sub¬ 
stituting,  in  the  place  of  annexing  or  opposing  to  this  Assembly,  all  com¬ 
posed  of  the  envoys  of  the  princes,  a  representation  of  popular  origin,  has 
been  on  either  part  energetically  maintained.” 

But  to  these  difficulties  were  added  those  arising  out  of  the  events  in  Elec¬ 
toral  Hesae  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  In  respect  to  Hesse  and  the  armed 
intervention  solicited  by  the  Elector,  Prussia  “  has  not  absolutely  denied  the 
right  claimed  by  the  Diet  ”;  but  she  has  nevertheless  interposed  the  obstacle 
of  an  army  ajjainst  the  exercise  of  the  right.  In  respect  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  the  resect  borne  to  the  good  right  of  Denmark,  and  the  old  and  pro¬ 
found  esteem  merited  so  much  by  Denmark  from  all  governments,  has 
brought  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  to  signify  rheir  intention  of 
contributing  to  the  pacification  of  Holstein.  “  Brought  back  upon  this  point 
to  tho  common  policy,”  “  the  Cabinet  of  Prussia  engaged  to  put  no  obstable  in 
the  way  of  this  intervention,  [of  a  Federal  corps,]  provided  the  Prussian  terri¬ 
tory  were  not  traversed.”  The  x-oad  at  that  time  remained  open  through 
Brunswick  ;  but  the  road  has  since  been  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  Assembly  understands  that  it  is  this  incident  alone  which  might  be¬ 
come  the  occasion  of  a  conflict — “  for  upon  the  foundation  of  the  question, 
upon  the  l-ights  of  Denmark,  Europe  is  unanimous,  and  its  will  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.” 

I  Upon  these  two  points  a  conflict  seems  imminent.  The  accommodation 
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hoped  from  the  conferences  at  Warsaw  seems  illusory  :  the  result  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  was  obscure  and  vague,  and  subsequently  all  has  been  envenomed. 
The  mutual  armaments,  the  movement  of  troops,  and  the  ultimatum  ad¬ 
dressed  recently  by  Austria  to  Prussia,  make  it  possible  that  in  a  few  days, 
for  the  first  time  during  thirty-five  years,  war  may  have  broken  out  between 
two  powers  of  the  first  order. 

With  the  exception  of  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  questions 
which  divide  Germany  are  essentially  German  ;  and  so  long  as  they  remain 
such,  the  German  powers  alone  are  capable  of  resolving  them.  But  behind 
these  questions  of  federal  organization  a  question  of  preponderance  is  openly 
agitating  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Germany.  France  can  espouse 
neither  the  resentments  nor  the  pretensions  of  any  power.  “  She  finds  it  to 
be  natural  and  just  that  two  principal  influences  should  share  between  them 
the  sympathies  of  the  Germanic  nations.  These  influences  may  balance  each 
other,  but  neither  of  the  two  ought  to  annul  the  other ;  equity,  reason,  the 
repose  of  the  world,  bind  both  to  a  perpetual  compromise.  If  those  who  pre¬ 
side  over  the  destinies  of  two  great  peoples  decidedly  renounce  these  con¬ 
ciliatory  sentiments,  Franco  will  behold  the  combat  with  a  strict  impar¬ 
tiality.  She  cannot  desire  the  victory  of  either,  for  such  a  victory  would 
menace  the  subjection  of  Germany  to  the  absolute  preponderance  of  one  sole 
power.  This  result  would  be  as  contrary  to  justice  as  to  the  interests  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  it  would  be,  without  any  doubt,  opposed  to  the  permanent  policy  of 
France.  In  the  name  of  its  own  policy,  as  well  as  of  general  interests,  France 
is,  therefore,  formally  opposed  to  war.” 

Another  consideration  strikes  all  minds.  “  War,  in  breaking  out,  might 
bring  in  its  train  evils  still  greater  than  those  of  war  itself.  The  soil  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  still  covered  with  fires  only  half  extinguished.  War  might  reanimate 
these.  War  might  furnish  with  chances  fatal  theories,  hopes,  and  passions. 
War  is  the  last  resource  of  subversive  factions  ;  it  might  shake,  even  to  its 
foundations,  European  society  ;  it  might  become  only  the  improvident  signal 
of  a  social  war.  This  thought  ought  to  dominate  all  other  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  particularly  of  those  which  have  nobly' 
entered  upon  the  way  of  wise  reforms  and  serious  progress.  France,  who 
desires  neither  the  triumph  of  Absolutism  nor  the  victory  of  Socialism — 
France,  who  has  made  within  the  last  thirty  years  more  than  one  heavy  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  peace  of  the  world — has  the  right,  to  all  appearance,  to  make 
heard  pacific  counsels  which  she  may  justify  by  her  own  example.  Up  to 
the  last  moment  she  will  remind  the  rival  powers  of  the  great  interests  of 
civilization  and  humanity.  If  the  voice  of  wisdom  is  not  heeded,  the  last 
service  which  France  can  render  is  to  contribute  to  diminish,  perhaps,  the 
misfortunes  of  war — to  abridge,  perhaps,  its  duration — by  refusing  loudly  all 
support  to  the  hopes  of  those  parties  who  might  promise  themselves  to  en¬ 
gage  her  sooner  or  later  in  the  quarrel ;  by  contradicting  beforehand  all  the 
illusions  which  may  be  formed  or  feigned  as  to  the  disposition  by  which  she 
is  animated  ;  by'  dissipating  thedoubts  which  might  be  spread  as  to  her  en¬ 
tire  liberty  of  action.  We  have  the  will  and  the  certainty  of  making  order 
respected  at  home  as  we  shall  respect  it  abroad.  In  the  midst  of  the  disorder 
of  a  great  war  we  could  not  suffer  our  frontier  to  be  insulted.  It  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  known  that  every  insolent  provocation,  every  disturbing 
propaganda,  should  be  severely  punished. 

“  France  can  only  fight  if  war  is  consented  to  by  the  Assembly ;  really  and 
in  fact  this  is  the  case  with  every  free  government.  War  is  impossible  with 
such  without  the  concurrence,  at  least  indirect,  of  the  deliberative  power ;  and 
even  this  concurrence  is  manifested  directly  by  the  way  of  resolutions  and 
addresses.  But  in  our  constitutional  order,  war  depends  formally  on 
you — it  is  the  Assembly  who  pronounces  the  decisive  word.  The  neu¬ 
trality  of  France  will  be  a  consecrated  fact  in  Europe  only  when 
the  National  Assembly  shall  have  pronounced  these  words,  ‘  France  is  neu¬ 
tral.’  The  neutrality  of  Russia  has  been  notified  in  an  authentic  document. 
The  attitude  has  been  taken  and  the  engagement  contracted.  It  is  the  duty 
of  your  loyalty',  as  well  as  of  your  prudence,  to  raise  above  all  doubts  the 
position  which  your  country  wishes  to[take.  France  will  be  always  able  to 
leave  that  position  if  circumstances  change,  and  if  the  national  interest  re¬ 
quires  it. 

“  Your  Committee  proposes  to  you  unanimously,  to  adopt  the  bill  which 
you  have  referred  to  its  examination ;  but  it  proposes  to  you,  with  the  same 
unanimity,  to  adopt,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  general  debate,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution — 

“  The  National  Assembly,  convinced  that  in  the  questions  which  divide  Germany 
at  this  moment,  the  policy  of  neutrality,  such  as  is  expressed  and  defined  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  is  the  only  policy  suitable  to  France,  passes 
to  the  discussion  of  the  articles." 

Germany. — The  most  interesting  news  of  the  week  is  at  present 
founded  on  brief  reports  of  imperfect  authority.  Baron  Manteuffel  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  met  at  Olmiitz ;  and  found  each  other  so  much 
disposed  to  concede,  that  they  completed  their  personal  negotiations,  and 
had  returned  to  their  capitals  by  the  30tli  of  November :  but  at 
present  neither  Cabinet  seems  sufficiently  pleased  with  the  terms 
made  by  its  chief  to  publish  them.  As  the  press  of  each  capi¬ 
tal  states  that  the  whole  of  the  differences  have  been  settled  in 
the  interest  of  its  respective  country,  it  may  bo  concluded  that  a  compro¬ 
mise  in  the  spirit  of  peace  has  been  made;  a  thing  the  more  readily  be¬ 
lieved  in  face  of  the  commercial  fact  from  Vienna  that  silver  had  risen  to 
a  premium  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  F rankfort  reports  give  a  concurrent 
solution  to  the  difficulties  in  Ilesse-Cassel  from  an  unexpected  quarter  : 
they  state  that  the  Elector  himself,  ending  at  the  beginning,  has  requested 
the  withdrawal  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  Prussian  armies,  in  order  to 
his  reentry  of  Cassel  with  the  intention  of  respecting  that  constitution 
which  it  has  been  his  sole  object  hitherto  to  violate.  Whatever  the  so¬ 
lution  turn  out  to  be,  it  is  already  announced  without  qualification,  that 
it  has  been  ratified  by  the  respective  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and 
therefore,  at  whatever  cost  of  national  feeling,  peace  was  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
served. 

Cai-e  of  Good  Hope. — Cape  Town  journals  of  the  16th  October  bring 
the  draft  constitution  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Council  sitting  as  a  board 
of  Commissioners  after  the  resignation  of  the  four  popular  elective  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  a  document  of  considerable  length,  and  no  inconsiderable 
ability.  Seven  of  its  twenty-five  sections  present  the  points  which  had 
already  been  agreed  on  by  the  Council,  cither  unanimously  or  by  ma¬ 
jorities,  before  the  resignations  ;  and  these  sections  contain  the  chief  or¬ 
ganic  points  :  five  more  sections  discuss  additional  points  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  framework  :  the  remaining  sections  are  criticisms  on  consti¬ 
tutional  principles  forwarded  for  guidance  by  the  go-cart  of  Colonial 
Office  despatches. 

The  qualification  of  the  member  of  Council  is  fixed  at  “  2000/.  unencum¬ 
bered,”  instead  of  a  simple  1000/.  The  election  of  the  members  of  Council 
to  be  for  ten  years,  instead  of  four  years  ;  half  the  members  (seven  and  eight 
in  alternate  years)  retiring  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  other  half  in  five 
more  years,  and  so  on  a  half  every  succeeding  five  years.  The  two  drafts 
agree  in  giving  a  common  qualification  to  the  constituencies  of  the  Assembly 
and  Council ;  in  making  all  electors  competent  to  be  elected  into  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  in  giving  payment  to  members  of  both  Houses ;  and  in  making  all  pro¬ 


motions  to  office  a  vacation  of  the  seat.  The  Council-Commission  admit, 
with  reference  to  the  higher  property  qualification  for  the  members 
of  Council  than  for  members  of  Assembly,  that  their  own  members 
were  not  unanimous,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  colony  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  They  canvass  the  provision  of  her  Majesty’s 
letters-patent.  requiring  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  ex  officio  be  President 
of  the  Council,  and  pronounce  against  it  with  almost  popular  independence ; 
and  they  make  some  good  remarks  on  their  own  position,  in  enforcement  of 
the  principle  that  all  officers  of  the  Government  should  be  withdrawn  from 
party  contests,  and  bo  made  entirely  unpolitical — or,  by  converse  implica¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  the  priuciple  that  every  portion  of  the  legislative  machine 
should  be  unclogged  by  official  trammelhngs.  On  the  difficult  and  delicate 
question  of  the  civil  list,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Grey’s  proposition  that  “  a 
fixed  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  unfixed)  expenditure  should,  before 
the  summoning  of  a  Parliament,  be  provided  for  by  law,”  they  offer  their 
humble  opinion  that  “  no  permanent  civil  list  should  be  reserved  by  law, 
but  merely  existing  individual  rights  preserved ;  so  that  when  this  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement  shall  gradually  cease  to  operate,  by  offices  successively  be¬ 
coming  vacant,  the  entire  Colonial  revenue  should  be  subject,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  to  the  power  of  the  [Colonial]  Parliament.”  They  suggest  that 
no  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  Colonial  revenue  shall  be 
passed  by  either  Chamber  “  unless  the  Governor,  on  her  Majesty’s  behalf, 
shall  have  first  recommended  to  the  Assembly  to  make  provision  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  purpose  contemplated  by  the  appropriation  :  ”  a  rule  founded  on  the 
wholesome  practice  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons. 

In  reference  to  the  “  two  platforms,”  the  South  African  Commercial 
Advertiser  says  they  differ  on  exactly*such  points  as  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  future  Parliament  itself :  and  it  earnestly  deprecates  pre¬ 
liminary  divisions  of  Colonial  opinion,  as  being  the  very  means  which 
would  enable  the  Colonial  Office  to  interfere  now,  and  have  its  way.  The 
Cape  Town  Mail  says,  the  two  plans  differ  only  in  details  :  either  would 
afford  all  the  means  of  obtaining  complete  self-government  at  some  future 
day,  and  neither  would  give  it  at  once. 
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M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  Ambassador,  arrived  at  the  Embassy, 
in  Belgrave  Square,  on  Friday  evening,  from  Paris,  after  a  temporaiy  ab¬ 
sence  occasioned  by  the  lamented  death  of  his  father.  His  Excellency’s 
return  has,  we  hear,  been  hastened  by  political  events. — Times. 

There  are  still  rumours  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  the  Government  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  balloting  the  Militia 
and  that  we  shall  have  a  new  Militia  Act,  and  also  a  bill  for  enlisting 
seamen,  introduced  next  session. — Daily  Notes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  contemplated  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  rations  supplied  to  soldiers  in  the  Colonics  will  be  about 
70,000 /.  per  annum. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  mail  screw- 
steamers,  which  are  to  leave  Plymouth  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  to 
call  at  Madeira  and  Sierra  Leone,  on  their  passage  to  the  Cape ;  and  they 
will  doubtless  take  mails  for  those  intermediate  ports  of  call.  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  six  ships  which  used  to  leave  the  West  of  England  with  mails  for 
Madeira  and  Sierra  Leone  have  ceased  to  do  so  for  the  last  two  months. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  1110  steam- vessels  in  the  mercantile 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  accidents  have  oe- 
cured  betwixt  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  within  the  last  three  years. 
The  attention  of  Government  having  been  drawn  to  the  numerous  acci¬ 
dents,  Captain  Denham,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  the 
various  ports  to  which  the  vessels  belonged,  and  in  many  instances  to  the 
nearest  places  where  the  accidents  occurred,  to  make  inquiry  into  their 
causes  ;  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject.  The  gallant  officer  is  now  engaged  with  the  legal  authorities 
in  drawing  up  a  bill,  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  next  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  steam-marine  navy,  and  to  compel 
those  in  charge  of  them  to  adopt  greater  precautionary  measures  than 
they  do  at  present ;  the  acts  of  Parliament  previously  passed  being  in  so 
many  instances  inapplicable,  and  not  by  any  means  imperative  enough, 
or  sufficient  to  award  punishment  for  neglect  of  the  regulations.  It  is 
feared,  however,  that  the  new  bill  will  not  be  made  perfect  until  all  sail¬ 
ing-vessels,  as  well  as  steamers,  are  compelled  to  show  lights  at  night. 
— Da  ily  News. 

Saturday,  last  being  the  final  day  allowed  to  parties  for  the  deposit  of 
plans  for  proposed  railway,  water,  gas,  and  other  schemes  requiring  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  be  carried  out,  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  was  observable  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary  agents  ;  and  the 
official  gentlemen  at  the  Private  Bill  Office  were  engaged  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  up  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  receiving  and 
engrossing  the  portentous  documents.  Out  of  about  three  hundred  notices 
in  the  Gazette  for  applications  to  Parliament,  plans  were  deposited  for 
one  hundred  and  four  only  :  the  greater  number,  however,  of  those  ga¬ 
zetted  are  of  that  class  which  require  no  plans,  such  as  bills  to  raise  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  for  existing  schemes,  to  alter  and  amend  powers  and  pro¬ 
visions,  See.  ;  and  hence  it  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  small  number 
for  which  plans  have  been  sent  in,  that  private  bill  business  in  the  en¬ 
suing  session  will  bo  otherwise  than  brisk  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  keen 
and  protracted  struggles  in  Parliamentary  Committees  take  place  on  bills 
requiring  no  deposit  of  plans.  The  parties  pro  and  con  are  to  be  allowed 
to  inspect  and  trace  the  plans  sent  in  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
thi-ec,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  December.  Compared  to  the  private 
business  of  last  session,  that  for  the  ensuing  is  considered  to  be  materially 
greater;  but  compared  with  the  sessions  1845  and  1846,  when  plans  and 
sections  for  about  seven  hundred  schemes  were  deposited,  the  falling- off 
is  striking.  The  first  deposit  was  on  Friday  afternoon,  for  the  “Malton 
and  Driffield  Junction  Railway”  ;  and  the  last,  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
doors  being  closed  on  Saturday  evening,  was  for  the  “  Buckhurst  Rail¬ 
way.”  Among  that  important  class  of  bills  for  the  supply  of  water,  are 
the  “  River  Lee,”  “  Henley  on  Thames,”  and  “  Watford  Spring  Water” 
schemes,  all  contending  for  the  Metropolitan  supply. — Daily  News. 

An  address  from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England,  signed  by  all 
the  Prelates  of  the  English  Church  except  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  St. 
David’s,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  Thursday  :  yesterday  appeared  a 
correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  which  includes  the  Bishop’s  own  “  humble  petition  ”  to  the  Queen, 
explaining  the  reasons  which  forbade  him  to  subscribe  the  joint  address. 
The  document  originally  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  for  his  signature  was  con- 
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siderably  different  from  the  one  afterwards  adopted.  It  qualified  the 
Papal  measure  as  an  “unparalleled  insult  to  her  Majesty’s  prerogative,” 
and  to  the  Church  of  which  she  is  “the  earthly  head”;  declared  the 
Pope  to  have  assumed  the  “  right  of  assigning  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
the  people  of  this  country,”  and  to  have  “  claimed  the  same  authority 
as  is  exercised  by  your  Majesty”  in  appointing  bishops;  and  it 
prayed  the  Uueen  that  such  measures  be  sanctioned  as  may  seem  best 
fitted  to  counteract  a  scheme  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  im¬ 
pede  the  diffusion  of  pure  religion. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  “  largely  participates  in  the  general  indignation” 
at  the  “  recent  aggression  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  imperial  dignity  of 
your  Majesty’s  crown,  and  on  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  branch  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ”  ;  but  the  grounds 
taken  in  the  original  address  appear  to  him  wholly  beside  the  question.  Her 
Majesty’s  prerogative,  and  the  laws  and  principle  of  our  constitution,  are 
matters  between  the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  which,  “  as  a  foreign  poten¬ 
tate  can  neither  be  supposed  to  know  nor  require  to  respect  them,”  are  al¬ 
together  out  of  place.  Still,  the  act  of  the  foreign  potentate,  in  parcelling 
out  the  realm  into  dioceses,  presents  weighty  subjects  of  consideration  to 
jurists  and  statesmen,  “  if  it  be  or  be  not  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions."  If  it  be — and  the  Bishop  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  is,  by 
the  eloquent  and  befitting  words  of  the  chief  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers — 
then,  doubtless,  her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  demand  the  revocation  of 
an  act  so  grossly  insulting  to  her  royal  dignity :  and  in  this  event,  the 
Bishop  expresses  his  joy  that  recent  legislative  foresight  may  now  enable 
“  an  accredited  envoy  peaceably  to  negotiate  that  reparation  for  an  enor  - 
mous  wrong,  which  it  might  else  have  been  necessary  to  extort  by  military 
force.” 

He  cannot  assent  to  the  assertion  that  the  Pope  has  “assigned  spiritual 
power  and  jurisdiction  ”  to  his  Bishops,  in  that  sense  which  our  constitution 
forbids  :  the  Pope  doth  not  assign  “authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the  external 
forum — coactive  power — that  authority  which  the  laws  recognize  and  en¬ 
force  ”  ;  he  only  gives  that  which  it  is  known  or  believed  by  all  that  he  hath 
in  fact — authority  and  jurisdiction  in  fore  conscientiee — over  all  who  are  in 
communion  with  him.  Nor  can  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  join  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Pope  has  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  authority  as  is  exercised  by 
her  Majesty,  in  appointing  bishops;  for  this  implies  that  her  Majesty  ex¬ 
ercises  tin?  same  authority  with  the  Pope, — an  authority  not  merely  to  name 
who  shall  receive  the  spiritual  mission,  but  to  confer  it  as  the  only  source  of 
spiritual  authority.  “Such  authority,  as  it  cannot  be  exercised  by  any  lay 
power  however  exalted,  so  it  would  be  both  undutiful  and  unloyal  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  your  Majesty  hath  ever  claimed  or  ever  will  claim.”  Nor  is  the 
aggression  of  the  Pope  “ unprecedented”  [unparalleled]  ;  witness  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  Ireland  for  two  centuries,  and  the  recent  acts  in  our  Colonies. 

But  incomparably  stronger  objections  are  felt  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 
the  designation  of  her  Majesty  as  “the  earthly  head  of  the  Church  in  this 
kingdom.”  “There  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  head,  even 
Christ,  of  the  one  body,  the  Church,  which  is  itself  one,  now  militant 
upon  earth,  hereafter  to  be  triumphant  in  heaven.”  He  doubts  not  that 
such  a  title,  without  restrictions  and  qualifications,  would  be  as  offensive  to 
the  Queen  to  receive  as  sinful  in  himself  to  offer.  The  statute  under  which 
Henry  the  Eighth  aud^Edward  the  Sixth  bore  it,  notoriously  falsified  the 
concession  of  it  by  the  “clergy  in  their  Convocations.”  “The  one  Sove¬ 
reign  whom  in  the  long  line  of  your  Majesty’s  royal  predecessors  we  recog¬ 
nize  as  your  truest  prototype,  the  illustrious  Elizabeth,  refused  with  horror 
to  receive  the  title,  after  the  statute  which  conferred  it  had  been  repealed  by 
her  sister”;  “saying,  with  all  gravity,  ‘That,  is  a  name  which  has  been 
given  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  only  ;  by  no  mortal  whatsoever  can  it  be 
borne.’  ” 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  humbly  besought  her  Majesty  to  believe  that 
his  dutiful  attachment  is  not  less  sincere  or  ardent  than  that  of  any  of  his 
brethren. 

As  we  said  above,  the  address  was  revised.  The  “  insult”  was  termed 
“  unwarrantable”  instead  of  “  unprecedented  ”  or  “  unparalleled,”  and 
was  described  as  aimed  not  at  the  prerogative,  &c.,  but  at  the  “  Church 
over  which  your  Majesty’s  authority  is  supreme.”  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  declared  to  have  exercised  “  a  prerogative  constitutionally  belonging 
to  her  Majesty  alone”;  and  the  prayer  was  framed,  that  her  Majesty 
should  discountenance,  by  all  constitutional  means,  “  the  claims  and 
usurpations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which  religious  divisions  are  fos¬ 
tered  ’  ’  and  the  diffusion  of  pure  religion  inq)eded.  The  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter  acknowledged  that  some  of  his  objections  have  been  removed ;  but  he 
cannot  even  now  subscribe  the  address. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  has  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  through  the 
daily  press,  a  letter  giving  expression  to  his  feeling  of  “  the  mischiefs 
which  now  threaten  the  peace  of  this  empire.”  “I  address  myself  to 
your  Lordship,”  says  lie,  “  because  I  feel  that  great  principles* are  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  to  you  is  attributable  the  imminent  risk  to  which  they  are 
exposed.” 

By  historical  references  Mr.  Roebuck  first  answers  the  question,  “  What 
are  these  principles  ?  ”  The_y  are  those  which  animated  Pitt  in  1801,  and  Lord 
Grenville  and  the  AVhigs  of  his  Cabinet  in  1807,  when  they  left  office  rather 
than  give  an  unconstitutional  pledge  on  the  Catholic  claims ;  which  inspired 
Lord  Wellesley,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Grattan,  Earl  Grey,  and  a  host  besides, 
in  the  long  contest  preceding  1829  ;  and  which  enlisted  Lord  John  Russell 
himself  as  a  follower  of  those  leaders  who  in  1829  assisted  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  victory  which,  as  was  hoped,  for  ever 
laid  the  foul  daemon  of  religious  intolerance,  by  passing  the  celebrated  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  relief  of  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects  from  all  civil  disabilities. 
Those  great  men  deemed  that  any  attempt  to  degrade  by  law,  and  by  the 
imposition  of  civil  disabilities,  any  one  class  of  believers,  was  not  merely 
unjust  hut  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  also  ;  that  a  badge  of  social  in¬ 
feriority  would  be  an  insult  more  galling  still  than  an  injury  :  they  there¬ 
fore  said,  let  us  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law — let  us  be  wise  in  time — 
let  us  erase  from  our  laws  those  cruel  and  impolitic  enactments  which  have 
made  religion  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing — a  cause  of  hate,  and  strife,  and 
weakness,  in  place  of  being  a  bond  of  peace,  of  unity,  and  strength. 

Mr.  Roebuck  then  tells  why  he  believes  these  great  doctrines  are  now  in 
peril;  and  gives  a  reason  for  the  fear  that  is  in  him.  “  I  find  the  public 
mind  ol  England  stirred  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  I  hear 
fierce  denunciations  hurled  against  one  large  class  of  our  Christian  brethren  ; 
and  I  see  politicians  nearly  of  all  classes  bending  beneath  the  storm,  and 
joining  in  the  cry  against  Papists  and  the  Pope ;  and  I  most  sincerely  assert 
that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  really  tolerant  people  could 
be  thus  carried  away  by  an  intolerant  feeling.  Does  any  dauger  really  exist  ? 
Seeing  what  the  public  feeling  is — knowing  as  I  have  for  many  years  known, 
the  strong  anti-Catkolic  prejudice  of  my  countrymen — I  am  not  surprised  at 
this  outbreak.  Simple  downright  intolerance  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  No 
real  danger  exists.  It  is  not  fear,  but  blind  intolerant  hate,  that  has  aroused 
the  land;  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  that  which  in  1780  roused  the  mobs  of 
London  against  Sir  George  Seville,  and  made  that  madman  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  a  hero,  the  idol  and  leader  of  the  people,  is  now  exercising  a  fatal  influ¬ 


ence  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people.  This  feeling  you  have  most 
unfortunately  countenanced  ;  you  have  given  dignity  and  importance  to  an 
antipathy  which  you  ought  carefully  to  have  allayed;  and,  by  your  ill-timed 
support,  have  done  your  utmost  to  keep  alive  for  years  a  detestable  intoler¬ 
ance,  of  which  in  your  heart  I  believe  you  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed.” 

With  arguments  that  would  not  be  new  to  the  readers  of  the  articles  and 
correspondence  in  our  columns,  Sir.  Roebuck  endeavours  to  make  plain  the 
ridiculousness  of  the  danger ;  but  having  done  so,  he  owns  that  the  feeling 
which  has  really  created  all  the  confusion  causes  him  an  alarm  as  serious  as 
that  of  the  public  is  ludicrous.  “  When  we  remember  that  hate,  religious 
bigotry,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — when  we  remember  that  every  Protestant 
priest  lias,  by  religious  antipathy,  been  roused  into  action — when  we  also 
bear  in  mind  that  every  Catholic  priest  in  England  and  Ireland  has  now 
been  challenged  to  the  combat — is  it  not  clear,  my  Lord,  that  your  most  un¬ 
wise  and  unstatesmanlike  letter  has  served  as  a  trumpet  to  call  into  action 
the  worst  and  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  passions  that  darken  human  rea¬ 
son  and  harden  the  human  heart  ?  The  work  of  years  has  in  a  moment  been 
destroyed,  and  all  the  weary  labour  of  eradicating  those  now  vigorous  weeds 
in  our  fair  garden — religious  hate  aud  ecclesiastical  intolerance — ha3  again 
to  be  encountered.  When  you  were  a  labourer  at  this  work,  you  had  to  aid 
you  many  Protestant  sects  then  suffering  under  legal  disabilities.  These  you 
helped  to  remove ;  and  now  that  assistance  will  no  longer  he  afforded  to  the 
friends  of  religious  freedom,  for  every  Protestant  sect  will  hand  together  on 
the  one  hand,  and  range  themselves  in  fierce  hostility  to  all  the  Catholics  on 
the  other.” 

rointing  these  allusions  by  the  repetition  of  the  statesman’s  difficulty, 
“  How  is  Catholic  Ireland  to  be  governed?”  he  winds  up  with  animadver¬ 
sions  on  the  rashness  which  has  merged  the  serene  duty  of  the  national 
statesman  in  the  immediate  and  petty  views  of  the  political  partisan. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  opining  in  his  character  of  a  Radical  Reformer  that 
there  are  more  causes  than  one  for  the  present  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope,  has  written  two  columns  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
advocacy  of  his  plans  for  administering  the  wealth  of  the  Establishment 
with  less  abuse  and  more  missionary  effect.  He  reminds  the  Archbishop 
that  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  Church  of  France,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Prussia,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  each  receive  no  more  than  20007  a  year ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  seven  years  ending  1843,  twenty-three  Prelates  of  England  and 
Wales  divided  a  net  income  of  1,121,4587  9s.  2d.  between  them;  while 
there  are  in  eight  sees  eighty-five  livings  worth  less  than  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  He  suggests  that  the  incomes  of  the  two  Archbishops  should  be 
60007  a  year  ;  and  that  50,0007  a  year  should  be  divided  between  the 
other  twenty-three  prelates :  this  would  give  a  yearly  surplus  that  would 
provide  698  clergymen  with  salaries  of  2007  a  year  each.  If  such  re¬ 
forms  were  carried  out,  and  the  laity  given  some  power  of  participating  in 
the  election  of  their  pastors,  the  Established  Church  would  be  replaced  on 
a  basis  that  might  equally  defy  the  insidious  corrosions  of  Puseyism  and 
the  open  batterings  of  Rome. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  decreed,  or  announced,  the  immediate  obser¬ 
vance  of  “  an  extraordinary  jubilee  ”  by  the  Catholics  of  his  archdiocese 
and  diocese.  The  observance  was  enjoined  last  Sunday  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  Metropolis.  An  application  by  a  reporter  for  a  copy  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  “  met  with  a  courteous  but  peremptory  refusal,”  by  the  direction  of 
“  his  Eminence,”  and  the  priest  read  the  document  so  rapidly  that  a  ver¬ 
batim  report  could  not  be  taken  :  the  reporter’s  note  was  full  enough, 
however,  to  enable  the  faithful  publication  of  the  spirit  of  the  document. 

Commencing  with  the  usual  recital  of  the  Cardinal’s  titles,  and  bestowing 
the  regular  salutation  and  benediction,  it  states  that  the  Church  has  for  many 
centuries  observed  the  practice  of  proclaiming  a  jubilee  every  twenty-five 
years ;  “  at  which  period,  multitudes  repair  to  the  shrines  of  the  blessed 
Apostles  of  Rome,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  there 
abound.”  By  a  jubilee  is  signified,  “  a  period  of  time  during  which  the 
Church  more  earnestly  exerts  herself,  through  her  ministers,  to  bring  sinners 
to  repentance,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  ill-gotten  property  and  the  re¬ 
paration  of  injured  reputations  ;  to  reconcile  enemies,  to  make  the  lukewarm 
fervent,  to  awaken  faith,  enliven  hope,  and  increase  charity,  and  to  renew 
in  all  the  sound  principles  of  true  religion  and  their  serious  observance.” 
The  Church,  at  such  holy  time,  exhorts  her  children  to  “  run  to  the  sacred 
tribunal  of  penance,”  .  .  .  .  “  to  give  alms  abundantly,  according  to  the 
ability  of  each,  aud  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  fasting.”  “  But  further,  a  jubi¬ 
lee  is  the  time  for  using  violence  to  Heaven  by  earnest  and  constant  prayer, 
proceeding  from  the  souls  thus  purified,  for  the  averting  of  calamities  from 
the  Church.” 

Cardinal  Wiseman  appoints  “the  period  from  Sunday  the  8th  De¬ 
cember  until  Sunday  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  both  inclusive,  as  the 
time  for  enjoying  the  jubilee  in  the  archdiocese  of  Westminster  and  the 
diocese  of  Sdtithwark,” — a  more  fitting  time  than  any  other,  as  it  will 
commence  with  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  “which  the  Holy 
F ather  has  graciously  granted  as  the  patron  feast  of  both  dioceses,  and 
which  will  supersede  the  observances  of  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent.” 
The  three  fast- days  of  the  Ember-week  of  Advent  will  “form  part  of  the 
conditions  of  the  jubilee.” 

The  conditions  of  the  jubilee  are — first,  that  each  of  the  faithful  must 
“  partake  sacrifice  of  the  penance  and  the  holy  eueharist”  ;  second,  that 
each  must  “  visit  on  three  separate  days  some  Catholic  church  or  chapel, 
and  either  join  in  the  prayers  hereafter  prescribed,  or  if  not  assigned,  say 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  five  ‘  Our  Fathers,’  and  five  ‘  Hail 
Marys.’  ”  Further,  that  on  the  last  day,  after  mass,  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
be  sung  or  recited  in  the  thanksgiving  for  the  return  of  his  Holiness  to 
Rome.  Finally,  the  brethren  are  exhorted  as  to  the  “  clear  duty  ”  of 
alms  deeds  :  although  such  are  not  “a  condition  of  granting  the  jubilee,” 
“  they  arc  among  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  fulness  of  its  benefits.” 
Tomorrow  is  appointed  “  for  an  annual  collection  to  be  made  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  and  chapels  in  this  archdiocese  and  diocese,  in  behalf  of 
our  two  orphan  schools  at  Norwood  and  Hyde.” 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridge  and  St.  Barnabas  Pimlico, 
has  published  a  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of,  “A  First  Letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  M.P.,  on  the  present  Persecution  of  a  Portion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church.”  The  daily  papers  have  made  it  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
week’s  news. 

“I  am  desirous  of  informing  you,”  begins  Mr.  Bennett,  “as  one  of  my 
chief  parishioners,”  and  “as  one  charged  by  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen 
with  the  governmental  duty  of  keeping  order,  peace,  and  harmony  among 
her  subjects,”  “  that  I  am  in  great  trouble  and  distress  of  mind  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  my  parish.”  “  I  wish  to  inform 
you,  my  Lord,”  he  repeats,  “that  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  November,  while  I 
was  performing  the  duties  of  divine  service  in  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  a 
tumultuous  crowd  assembled,  and  was  guilty  of  a  violent  outrage  against 
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all  decency,  in  uttering  hisses,  and  exclaiming  ‘No  mummery,’  ‘No  .Popery, 
and  other  similar  cries,  alarming  the  decent  worshipers.”  "  “I  vvisli  to  in¬ 
form  you,”  he  iterates,  “thaton  Sunday  November  17,  a  very  large  mob  of  most 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  persons  collected  a  second  time,”  with  greater  de¬ 
monstrations  of  violence  ;  that  a  force  of  ono  hundred  constables  was  required 
to  prevent  overt  acts  of  violence,  but  that  violence  was  committed,  and  a 
leader  of  the  rioters  taken  into  custody ;  that  the  mob  again  assembled  in  the 
evening,  and  with  yells  battered  the  doors  of  the  church  ;  that  similar  scenes 
occurred  again  on  Sunday  November  24,  “  when  I  was  interrupted  in  my  ser¬ 
mon  by  outcries”  as  before.  “  I  wish  to  inform  you,”  that  in  consequence 
the  church  was  closed  for  the  evening  service  on  November  10,  and  must  re¬ 
main  closed  till  these  tumultuous  assemblies  are  stopped.  “  I  wish  to  in¬ 
form  you,”  that  from  the  effect  of  this  tumultuous  irruption  of  nou-parishion- 
ers,  “the  poor,  the  timid,  and  particularly  women  and  children,”  intimidated 
and  shocked  by  the  blasphemous  expressions  of  the  multitude,  “  dare  not 
any  longer  attend  divine  service.”  “  I  wish  to  inform  you,”  he  finally  repeats, 
“that  in  consequence  of  this,  we  on  our  part — I  mean  the  clergy — are  very 
seriously  crippled  and  hindered  in  the  various  pastoral  works  of  our  calling  ; 
that  the  minds  of  our  parishioners  are  disturbed,  and  kept  in  an  unhealthy 
stretch  of  excitement  ;  that  the  peace  and  love  with  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
look  upon  each  other,  however  great  our  differences  of  opinion,  are  gone  ; 
that  hatred,  animosity,  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  are  engendered  among  us  all ; 
and  that  we  are,  in  short,  both  clergy  and  people,  in  a  very  great  state  of 
trouble  and  distress  ;  that  we  look  forward  to  the  next  Sunday,  when  the 
greater  services  of  the  Church  will  again  be  performed,  under  considerable 
fear  that  some  violent  outbreak  may  take  place.” 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  How  has  it  come  to  pass  ?  Where  is 
the  cause  of  it  ?  Who  has  done  it  ?” — The  answers  are  suggested  by  Lord 
John  llussell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  by  his  speech  at  Guild¬ 
hall.  “  To  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  alas  !  it  is  too  plain.”  A  few  words, 
Mr.  Bennett  claims,  “  first  on  the  subject  of  your  consistency  in  regard  of 
this  matter,  and  then  in  regard  of  your  theological  opinions.” 

Proofs  of  the  Premier’s  inconsistency  are  then  sarcastically  heaped  up 
against  him  in  his  respective  characters  of  the  stanch  advocate  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  defender  of  religious  liberty,  guardian  of  Protestantism  against 
its  mortal  foe  of  Home,  and  the  exemplary  parishioner  under  Mr.  Bennett’s 
own  spiritual  care.  The  reader  is  reminded  how,  in  1835,  the  Devonshire 
electors  were  informed  by  the  Premier,  that,  among  other  causes,  to  “the 
temporary  alarm  of  weak  minds  caused  by  the  revival  of  the  cry  of  ‘  No 
Popery,’  ”  his  defeat  was  to  be  attributed;  so  that  Popery  and  his  Lordship 
“were  once  identified.”  lie  is  now  notoriously  of  opinion  that  even  the  de¬ 
nial  of  our  Saviour  ought  not  to  exclude  from  Parliament,  or  form  a  bar  to 
all  the  honours  and  privileges  of  our  country  ;  and  that  all  creeds  and  dog¬ 
mas,  and  every  form  of  religious  profession,  may  be  given  up,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  education  to  the  poor.  He  upholds  an  educational  system  adopting  no 
creed,  while  worshiping  in  a  church  which  anathematizes  heresy,  and  insists 
upon  a  creed  as  necessary  to  salvation.  So  far  is  he  from  bigotry  that  he  gladly 
ignores  the  laws  of  every  church  whatsoever  ;  Hying  as  it  suits  him  to  the 
teaching  of  Presbyterians  opposed  to  the  Church,  while  nominally  remaining 
within  the  Church’s  pale.  His  system  is  so  large  and  eclectic,  that  in  the 
morning  he  claims  to  worship  in  a  communion  which  says  “  without  bishops 
there  is  no  church,”  while  iu  the  evening  he  will  worship  in  a  communion 
which  denies  the  grace  of  bishops  altogether.  “  In  fact,  my  Lord,  it  is  clear, 
in  regard  to  your  faith,  judging  it  by  your  conduct,  that  you  are  in  religion 
as  iu  politics,  a  Liberal.”  ....  But  “while  you  cry  out  most  heartily, 
‘  Liberty  of  conscience,’  you  stop  the  mouths  of  men,  confine  the  intellects 
of  men,  and  enslave  the  souls  of  men,  by  a  great,  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  tyran¬ 
nical  machine,  called  a  State  Church,  which  you  enforce  against  us  without 
mercy;  and  while  you  find  fault  with  Christ’s  holy  Catholic  Church  for  dog¬ 
matizing  in  creeds,  you  nevertheless  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  in  the  dog¬ 
mas  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  While  you  yourself  get  free  of  articles  and 
Queen’s  supremacy  in  the  liberty  of  a  Presbyterian,  you  charge  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  clergy  of  the  English  Church  with  their  bounden  duty  of  submission  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Queen’s  supreme  headship  and  government 
over  them  in  things  spiritual.” 

Not  only  as  a  statesman  has  Lord  John  been  deriding  and  destroying  what 
before  he  praised  and  fondled,  he  has  done  the  same  in  his  parochial  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  “poor  church  of  St.  Barnabas.”  “In  the  year  1843,  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Knightsbridge,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  You  being  a  parishioner,  became  from  the  very  first  a  member  of  the 
■congregation  therein  worshiping;  you  were  constantly  at  divine  service, 
constantly  at  sermons ;  you  have  received  the  holy  sacrament,  you  and 

yours,  at  my  hands . If  my  course  was  insidious,  why  did  you  take  part 

in  that  course  ?  If  I  so  muttered  the  liturgy  as  to  disguise  its  language, 
why  did  you  join  in  so  glaring  a  profaneness  for  nearly  seven  years?  If  I 
practised  ‘mummeries  and  superstition,’  why  did  you  come  to  join  in  them 
for  nearly  seven  vears  ?  Why  did  you  so  far  and  so  deeply  join  in  them  as 
to  receive  at  my  hands,  so  late  as  Ash  Wednesday  1849,  the  holy  eucharist, 
yourself  and  your  farnilv  ?  ....  Or  if  vou  feared  not  for  yourself,  as  being 
too  strong  to  heed  it,  why  countenance  it  by  your  own  example  in  regard  of 
others  who  were  weak  ?  why  tend  towards  and  cooperate  with  a  system 
which  was  likely  to  be  so  pernicious  and  so  fatal  to  their  spiritual  welfare  ? 
And  lastly,  my  Lord,  why  in  the  midst  of  all  this  (if  it  were  so)  ‘  insidious 
teaching,’  ‘mummeries  of  superstition,’  and  ‘leading  of  the  flock  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice’- — why  did  you  lend  your  countenance  and  give  your 
alms,  not  only  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  that  system  as  then  es¬ 
tablished  at  one  church,  but  also  to  the  building  and  establishment  of 
another,  which  you  know  would  be  conducted  on  the  very  same  principles?” 

The  subject  of  Lord  John's  theology  is  treated  under  the  heads  of  “  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  ”  ;  “  the  sign  of  the  cross  ”  ;  “  the  muttering  of 
the  liturgy  so  as  to  disguise  the  language  in  which  it  is  written”  ;  “  auricu¬ 
lar  confession,  penance,  and  absolution.”  Mr.  Bennett  does  claim  for  the 
Church  infallibility  :  not  for  our  national  church — the  Articles  expressly  say 
that  all  national  churches  are  liable  to  err ;  but  for  “  the  whole,  universal, 
Catholic  Church,  throughout  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  times 
agreeing,  and  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  Apostles  were  at  Pente¬ 
cost.”  The  superstitious  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  of  course  objectiou- 
able ;  but  to  say  that  all  use  of  the  sign  is  superstitious,  is  to  go  against  the 
Church,  which  commands  it  at  the  font  in  baptism.  The  muttering  of  the 
liturgj-  so  as  to  “  disguise  the  language,”  Mr.  Bennett  assumes  to  mean  the 
choral  form  of  service;  and  he  refers  to  “  the  many  works”  showing  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  favour  of  that  practice.  On  the  subject  of  pe¬ 
nance,  he  quotes  authority  which  Lord  John  ltussell  himself  should  have  re¬ 
membered.  On  Ash  Wednesday  1849,  he  was  present  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul’s  aud  heard  and  joined  in  that  solemn  service  of  the  Church  called  the 
Comminution  Service  ;  and  in  that  service  he  heard  these  words — “  Brethren, 
in  the  primitive  Church  there  was  a  godly  discipline,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sin  were  put  to  open 
penance,  and  punished  in  this  world,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be 
more  afraid  to  offend.  Until  whereof,  (until  the  said  discipline  may  be  re¬ 
stored  again,  which  is  much  to  be  wished,)  it  is  thought  good,”  &c.  Lord 
John  ought  to  have  known,  then,  that  the  idea  of  penance  is  held  in  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  thing  desirable.  With  regard  to  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  (voluntary,  as  distinguished  from  the  compulsory  confession  of  the  Bo- 


mans,)  and  to  absolution,  the  doctrine  of  the  Heformed  Church  is  set  forth  in 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  “  If  you  find  fault  with  priestly 
absolution,  “  you  find  fault,  not  with  the  clergy,  but  with  the  Prayer- 
book.”  “  The  custom  of  confession  is  clearly  deducible  all  through  the  Be- 
formation  down  to  our  own  days.” 

Beserved  for  final  and  separate  treatment,  is  what  Mr.  Bennett  believes  to 
be  the  “  one  and  only  one  real  objection  and  alarm”  in  the  Premier’s  mind 
-—his  alarm  for  the  Queen’s  supremacy.  ‘‘It  suits  your  Lordship,  because  it 
is  a  popular  outcry,  to  set  the  people  on  a  false  scent  about  ‘No  Popery,’  in 
order  to  strengthen  your  own  secret  schemes  within,  of  strengthening  the  Boyal 
power  in  the  things  of  the  Church.  All  the  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries, 
a  great  number  of  livings,  and  offices  and  places  in  and  about  the  Church, 
are  yours.  \  ou  are  contending,  therefore,  for  the  continuance  of  your  own 
advantage,  when  you  contend  for  the  continuance  (in  your  sense  of  it)  of 
the  Queen  s  supremacy.  You  are  contending  for  the  power  of  general  liberty 
of  opinion  latitudinarianisin,  freethinking,  scepticism,  and  the  like.  When 
you  contend  for  a  Boyal  headship  over  the  Church,  you  are  contending  for 
your  own  power  to  appoint  a  Dr.  Hampden  to  all  the  sees  of  England,  and  a 
Mr.  Gorham  to  all  the  parishes  of  England ;  that  by  so  doing  you  may,  by 
the  weakness  of  the  clergy,  and  their  division,  and  their  jealousies  of  each 
other,  ride  through  the  storm  yourself  triumphant.  I  leave  it  for  your  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  you  really  have  any  love  for  the  truth,  and  any  desire 
to  increase  the  strength  of  Christ’s  Church,  as  such,  when  you  speak  of  the 
Boyal  supremacy ;  or  whether  it  is  only  from  a  sort  of  statesman’s  etiquette 
that  power  should  always  be  in  his  hands.”  In  the  English  Church  as  by 
law  established,  there  are  two  distinct  component  parts — the  accidental  royal 
power,  aud  the  essential  sacerdotal  power.  “  That  is  accidental,  without  the 
existence  of  which  the  Church  would  still  exist,  namely,  the  royal  supre¬ 
macy.  That  is  essential,  without  the  existence  of  which  the  Church  would 
be  no  church  at  all,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  power.” 

Mr.  Benuett  acknowledges  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  tem¬ 
poral  things,  and  in  the  temporal  accidents  of  spiritual  things  ;  but  he  does 
not  and  cannot  acknowledge  “  in  the  Crown  the  power  recently  exercised,  to 
hear  and  j udge  in  appeal  the  internal  state  or  merits  of  spiritual  questions 
touching  doctrine  or  discipline,  the  custody  of  which  is  committed  to  the 
Church  alone  by  the  law  of  Christ.”  .V  formal  declaration  to  this  effect,  in 
words  well  considered,  he  sets  forth,  with  the  information  that  these  propo¬ 
sitions  have  been  subscribed  by  about  eighteen  hundred  of  the  clergy. 

Mr.  Bennett  beseeches  the  Premier,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  iu  his 
theory  of  an  Act-of-Parliament  Church,  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of 
straining  too  far  the  idea  of  governing  her  by  a  power  external  to  herself. 
“Let  me  supplicate  you  to  pause  before  you  bring  us  to  this  dread  alterna¬ 
tive — either  secession  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  temporal  power  for  conscience’  sake.”  However,  if  his  voice 
be  still  raised  in  vain  bel'ore  the  temporal  powers,  ho  and  his  faithful  band 
in  the  Church  will  yet  remain  firm  unto  the  end.  “  The  spirit  of  Pilate  may 
be  in  the  rulers,  the  spirit  of  Judas  in  the  brethren,  the  spirit  of  Gallio  in 
the  nobles  ;  but  yet  let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  the  spirit  of  Peter  and 
Paul  in  the  priests  and  bishops  of  the  fold.  I’’or  ourselves,  the  greater  the 
fierceness  of  the  people’s  madness,  so  much  the  greater  our  patience;  the 
more  violent  their  outcries  of  wrath,  the  more  earnest  and  the  longer  our 
prayers.” 

Besults  of  the  Begistrar- General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ten  Weeks  Week. 


Of  1839-49.  of  1850. 

Zymotic  Diseases . 2,309  ....  196 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  540  ....  41 

Tubercular  Diseases . 1,731  ....  137 

Diseases  of  the  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,244  ....  1  16 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Ulood- vessels .  315  ....  35 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  2,245  ....  160 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach ,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  512  ....  49 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  97  ....  7 

Childbirth,  diseases  ot  the  Uterus,  &c .  110  ....  12 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints, -&c .  7!)  ....  12 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  10  ....  .. 

Malformations .  42  ....  3 

Premature  Birth .  179  ....  27 

Atrophy .  154  ....  14 

Age .  613  ....  24 

Sudden .  140  ....  3 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  263  ....  24 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  10,665  861 


It  is  stated  that  the  British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  intend  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  for  laying  down  a  submarine  line  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  the  North-east  coast  of  Ireland,  first  forming  a  line  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  and  thence  across  the  Channel,  which  is  there  narrow, 
and  so  very  deep  as  to  render  it  but  little  likely  that  the  line  could  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  passing  vessels,  or  any  other  contact.  It  is  said  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  views  with  favour  these  proposed  operations. — Morning  Post. 

Submarine  electric  telegraph  wires  have  been  laid  down  on  the  bed  of 
the  American  river  Hudson  above  Fort  Lee,  so  as  to  give  a  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  South  and  West. 

The  existence  of  a  third  and  innermost  ring  around  Saturn,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  suspected,  has  been  positively  ascertained  by  the  astrono¬ 
mers  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

We  understand  that  the  North  Star,  which  recently  returned  from  Wol- 
stenholme  Sound  iu  a  state  of  excellent  repair,  is  to  be  recommissioned  forth¬ 
with,  and  sent  out  to  Behring’s  Straits  to  relieve  the  Plover  as  relief-ship  to 
the  Western  expedition  in  search  after  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  corvette  Olivouza,  of  the  Imperial  Bussian  Navy,  (26,)  Commander 
Jean  Soustchoff,  entered  Plymouth  Sound  on  Sunday.  The  Olivouza  has 
provisions  for  four  or  five  years  :  with  the  first  shift  of  wind  she  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  Bio  Janeiro  on  to  Ivamtschatka,  on  a  lengthened  voyage  of  Arctic  dis¬ 
covery. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  in  conversation 
after  an  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Digby  Wj'att  on  “the  Polychromatic  De¬ 
corations  in  Italy  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,”  Mr.  God¬ 
win  hinted  that  a  great  work  of  this  kind  which  has  been  reserved  for  this 
country  in  the  nineteenth  century — the  proper  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s — is 
about  to  be  taken  in  hand.  “No  one  could  now  go  into  that  whited  sepul¬ 
chre  without  wondering  that  it  had  been  so  long  left  unfinished.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter,  lie  believed,  had  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  that  something 
should  be  done  ;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  determine  ou  the  description  of 
paintings  and  painted  glass  to  be  applied.” 

The  restoration  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  which  lias  been  in  progress,  for  some 
time,  is  now  completed.  It  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired,  and 
the  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  of  Francois  Augnier  may  now  be  seen  in  all  their 
original  beauty.  This  monument  was  erected  in  1762  by  tbe  city  of  Paris, 
from  designs  by  Francois  Blondel,  in  memory  of  the  passage  of  the  Bhine  by 
Louis  XIV. — OalignanV  s  Messenger. 

Workmen  are  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  planting  trees  along 
the  inner  and  outer  boulevards,  iu  the  Champs  Elysees,  aud  along  all  the 
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double  line  of  quays  from  Bercy  to  Passy.  The  quay  along  the  poultry 
market  is  now  planted  for  the  first  time.— GalignanVs  Messenger. 

In  the  Canton  of  Basle  in  Switzerland,  there  is  a  law  which  compels  every 
newly-married  couple  to  plant  six  trees  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and 
two  more  on  the  birth  of  every  child.  They  are  planted  on  the  commons, 
frequently  near  the  high-road  ;  and  a  great  part  of  them  being  fruit-trees 
are  at  once  both  useful  and  ornamental.  The  number  planted  is  said  to 
amount  to  ten  thousand  annually. 

In  the  couse  of  a  discussion  respecting  the  winding-up  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Australia,  Vice-Chancellor  Knight  Bruce  lately  delivered  the  following 
obiter  dictum  on  the  Winding-up  Act.  “  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  sta¬ 
tutes  designated  ‘  Winding-up  Acts  ’  are  so  excellent  in  their  construction 
that  they  are  to  form  the  model  for  future  legislation,  and  to  be  the  form  for 
the  administration  of  the  estates  of  all  dead  men.  If  they  are  to  be  so,,  my 
own  view  is  that  they  will  form  an  additional  reason  for  wishing  to  continue 
in  life.  My  conviction  is  that  these  acts  do  far  more  harm  than  good.” 

A  general  subscription  has  been  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  gallant  seamen  who  perished  while  attempting  to  aid  a  ves¬ 
sel  in  distress  at  Worthing.  At  a  meeting  at  Broadwater  between  400?.  and 
500f.  was  subscribed. 

The  Reverend  Lewis  Potter,  Rector  of  Dromore,  fell  dead  in  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday  week,  whilst  preaching. 

The  barque  Emerald,  of  London,  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  Monday  last, 
having  on  board  a  sailor  who  was  picked  up  at  sea,  floating  on  a  piece  of 
cork,  off  Cape  Finisterre.  It  appears  the  sailor,  along  with  two  others,  had 
been  swept  overboard  from  the  deck  of  a  Portuguese  schooner  in  a  storm. 
The  other  two  were  drowned  ;  but  the  survivor  got  hold  of  a  sheet  of  cork, 
(which  was  washed  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  at  the  same  time,)  to  which 
he  clung  for  nearly  two  days.  On  the  night  of  the  day  he  was  washed  over- 
board  a  schooner  passed  close  to  him  ;  but  from  the  darkness,  and  not  hear¬ 
ing  his  cries,  the  schooner  did  not  go  to  his  assistance.  On  the  following 
night,  however,  he  was  picked  up  by  the  Emerald,  Cadiz  trader,  very  much 
exhausted;  but  by  the  kind  and  humane  treatment  he  received  on  board  that 
vessel  he  soon  recovered. — Dover  Telegraph. 

Skiddaw  assumed  his  permanent  wintry  crown  of  snow  last  week. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Berlin  correspondence  of  the  3d  instant  includes  an  abstract  of  the  im¬ 
portant  “  Treaty  of  Olmiitz.” 

“  1.  The  pacification  of  Holstein  by  Austrian  troops  will  not  take  place. 
A  Prussian  and  an  Austrian  commissioner  will  meet  two  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  respectively  by  Denmark  and  Holstein  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
peace  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  The  first  principles  of  this  peace 
are — that  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  shall  be  restored ;  that  Holstein 
shall  remain  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  that  Schleswig  shall 
not  be  incorporated  with  Denmark,  but  on  the  contrary  it  shall  remain  in  its 
former  union  with  Holstein.  All  other  disputable  points  are  left  to  the  ‘Free 
Conferences.’  If  the  Stadtholders  should  refuse  to  make  peace  on  these  terms, 
Holstein  will  be  occupied  by  a  corps  of  Austrian  troops,  acting  in  the  name, 
not  of  the  Frankfort  Diet,  but  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

“  2.  The  Hessian  question  will  be  settled  by  the  evacuation  of  Hesse  by 
both  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops.  It  will  be  left  to  the  Elector  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Assembly  of  Estates,  and  thus  to  restore  the  legal 
state  of  his  country.  If  an  understanding  cannot  be  effected  in  this  way, 
the  country  will  be  occupied  b)r  Austrian  troops  acting  as  the  Elector’s  aux¬ 
iliaries,  (that  is  to  say  not  as  Federal  troops,)  in  the  same  manner  as  Prus¬ 
sian  forces  at  one  time  acted  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden ;  and  in  this  case 
the  mediation  will  be  undertaken  by  a  Prussian  and  an  Austrian  commis¬ 
sioner. 

“  3.  In  the  question  of  the  German  Constitution  it  has  been  agreed  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  shall  act  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  Free 
Conferences  will  create  a  central  organ,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
former  votes  of  the  lesser  Confederation;  and  the  Federal  Pact  shall  be 
subjected  to  a  revision.  The  executive  power  in  this  Confederation  will  be¬ 
long  to  Austria  and  Prussia  alone.  Austria  reserves  its  declaration  as  to 
which  of  its  provinces  will  enter  this  new  Confederation,  in  ■which  there  will 
be  no  popular  representation.  With  respect  to  article  11th  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Pact,  which  provides  that  for  such  purposes  the  assent  of  the  Central 
Power  shall  be  indispensable,  the  States  will  be  authorized  to  form  separate 
leagues. 

“4.  All  the  German  States  are  to  take  part  in  the  Free  Conferences, 
which  will  be  opened  at  Dresden  in  the  course  of  this  very  month. 

“  5.  The  Prussian  army,  as  well  as  the  Federal  troops,  will  for  the  present 
remain  on  a  war  footing. 

“6.  The  transactions  of  the  Federal  Diet  will  cease.  The  Federal  Diet 
has  no  vote  on  any  of  the  above  questions.” 

Accounts  from  Vienna  and  from  Paris  make  but  two  modifications  in 
the  above  terms  :  those  from  Paris  stating,  that  the  intervention  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  if  made,  is  to  be  by  a  “Prussian  corps  with  the  Federal  [ Austrian 
rather]  troops”  ;  and  those  from  Vienna,  that  the  “  Prussian  and  Austrian 
armaments  are  to  be  withdrawn.” 

Telegraphic  reports  from  Berlin  to  the  evening  of  the  4th  instant  state, 
in  scarcely  more  words  than  facts,  that  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  Baron 
Manteuffel  had  declared  that  the  objects  of  war  were  not  to  be  pm-chased 
at  the  cost  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  lives  in  the  first  campaign ;  that  the 
Lower  House  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  and  been  told  by  Baron 
Mantcuficl,  so  long  as  the  King  upheld  him  he  would  not  quit  his  posi¬ 
tion  ;  that  Baron  Ladenberg,  the  remaining  Minister  in  favour  of  war, 
had  resigned;  and  that  the  King  had  adjourned  the  Parliament  till  the 
3d  January  1851.  This  step  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  cre¬ 
ated  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital. 


The  Privy  Council  which  was  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  next  has 
been  postponed  until  Thursday  the  12th  instant.  Parliament  will  then 
probably  be  prorogued  till  the  beginning  of  February. — Times. 

Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Carden  has  gone  down  to  St.  Alban’s,  on  the 
requisition  of  some  Conservatives  and  Liberals  in  unison,  who  have 
naively  resolved  that  it  is  desirable  to  contest  the  borough  “  without 
having  recourse  to  any  system  of  bribery.” 

There  have  of  late  been  a  variety  of  rumours  in  circulation  as  to  fur¬ 
ther  legal  changes  in,  and  even  an  addition  to,  the  judicial  bench.  Lord 
Langdale  will,  it  is  reported,  resign,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  Mas¬ 
tership  of  the  Rolls.  The  short  experience  of  only  two  Vice-Chancellors 
is  said  to  be  so  unfavourable  to  that  experiment,  as  to  be  likely  to  lead,  on 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure  for  the 
reappointment  of  a  third,  to  keep  down  the  pressure  of  suits  in  Equity. 


Now  that  Lord  Cottenham  is  ill  and  abroad,  Lord  Lyndhurst  almost  de¬ 
prived  of  sight  and  unfit  for  business,  Lord  Campbell  occupied  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  unable  to  greatly  reduce  the  arrear 
of  appeals  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Lord  Brougham  threatening  to 
pay  a  visit  in  the  spring  to  the  United  States,  some  further  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  will,  it  is  obvious,  have  to  be  made  :  so  there  is  a 
very  prevalent  belief— we  may  add,  a  strong  desire — that  should  the 
senior  Puisne  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  be  then  disposed  to  retire  on  the 
pension  he  has  so  well  earned,  a  peerage  -would  be  conferred  on  him.  And 
we  regret  to  say  that  one  of  the  ablest  judges  in  Westminster  Hall  is  at 
present  very  seriously  unwell. — Daily  News. 


The  petition  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  Queen,  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  address  signed  by  the  other  Bishops,  has  been  returned  to  the 
Bishop  by  Sir  George  Grey,  without  presentation  to  her  Majesty  ;  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  in  the  usual  form  of  petitions  or  addresses  to  the 
Crown.  The  newspapers  publish  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  a 
letter  by  the  Bishop  on  the  form  of  his  petition,  which  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  after  consideration.  The  justification,  which  is  urged  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  subtilty  of  expression,  is  founded  mainly  on  the  two  points — 
that  the  Bishop  has  “a  reluctance  to  use  the  word  ‘pray’  applied  to  my 
earthly  Sovereign  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  words  of  prayer  to 
the  King  of  Kings”;  and  that  his  petition  is  strictly  according  to  the 
precedent  of  that  presented  by  the  Seven  Bishops  to  King  James  the 
Second.  On  this  similarity  Dr,  Phillpotts  observes — 

“  True  it  is,  that  the  petition  of  the  Seven  Bishops  was  not  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  was  presented  to  their  Sovereign  by  themselves  ;  true 
also  it  is,  that,  instead  of  being  returned  to  them,  it  was  made  the  ground  of 
an  indictment  for  a  seditious  libel.  In  these  respects,  I  fully  admit  that  the 
two  cases  are  not  parallel.” 

The  Daily  News  says  it  is  understood  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
withholds  his  signature  from  the  episcopal  address  to  the  Queen  “because 
of  an  expression  deemed  by  him  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to  any  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

Cardinal  Wiseman  was  enthroned,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  “  Cathedral  ’ r 
of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  yesterday,  the  festival-day  of  St.  Nicolas. 
Externally,  everything  in  the  neighbourhood  was  quiet,  and  even  sombre  ; 
a  thick  fog  enveloping  all. 

The  Cardinal  came  to  the  church  privately,  at  an  early  hour.  “At  a 
quarter  to  twelve  o’clock  the  door  of  the  sacristy  opened,  and  the  procession 
began  to  move  into  the  cathedral.  First  came  a  number  of  acolytes,  or  at¬ 
tendants  on  the  services,  wearing  surplices  and  black  coloured  head-pieces, 
termed  a  haretta,  or  ‘  trinity  cap,’  who,  after  making  a  genuflexion  towards 
the  altar  at  the  gate  of  the  chancel,  proceeded  two  by  two  down  the  centre 
aisle.  They  were  followed  by  a  deacon  bearing  a  large  gilded  cross,  on 
either  side  of  which  an  attendant  held  a  lighted  candle.  The  priests 
of  the  different  parishes  in  the  new  archdiocese  of  Westminster,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  advanced  next  in  order.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  priests  of  St.  George’s  Church,  all  of  them  being 
arrayed  in  full  vestments.  Cardinal  Wiseman  then  issued  from  the  sacristy. 
He  had  on  his  head  a  crimson-coloured  pointed  cap,  which  he  shortly  after¬ 
wards  laid  aside  and  did  not  resume.  His  person  was  robed  in  the  cappa 
parva,  a  garment  of  great  splendour  and  richness :  above  his  head  was  held 
a  linen  canopy  with  coloured  fringes,  from  the  sides  of  which  were  sus¬ 
pended  little  silver  bells,  which  produced  a  tinkling  music  as  the  bearers 
moved  along.  Instead  of  following  the  procession  down  the  centre  aisle,  the 
Cardinal,  who  constantly  maintained  the  attitude  of  benediction,  advanced 
along  the  South  aisle  towards  the  West  door,  where  the  ceremony  of  his 
formal  reception  was  to  take  place.  At  the  Western  porch  he  was  met  by 
the  clergymen  who  had  formed  the  procession  down  the  centre  aisle,  with 
Dr.  Doyle  at  their  head,  bearing  the  large  cross.  In  reverence  for  the 
symbol  which  he  carried,  the  priest  did  not  make  any  obeisance  to  the 
Archbishop;  but  the  latter  genuflected  to  the  sign  of  the  redemption 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Doyle.  The  cross  was  next  delivered  to  a  Deacon,  and 
the  Archbishop  then  received  the  salutations  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  the  remainder 
of  the  clergy.  The  Archbishop  had  afterwards  some  holy  water  presented  to 
him,  and  was  incensed  from  a  thurible  carried  by  an  attendant  priest.  He  was 
then  clothed  with  the  cope  and  the  mitre ;  and  having  assumed  the  crozier, 
the  procession  was  reformed,  and  advanced  in  the  same  order  as  before  up 
the  centre  aisle  of  the  church.  The  organ,  which  up  to  this  hour  had  played 
a  soft  monotonous  soothing  air,  suddenly  pealed  forth,  in  tones  that  rolled 
and  echoed  through  every  vaulted  arch  of  the  stupendous  building,  the 
triumphant  notes  of  the  antiphon,  ‘  Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,’  followed  by  the 
Hallelujah  chorus  from  Beethoven’s  Mount  of  Olives.  The  priests  ranged 
off  on  either  side  of  the  aisle ;  and  Archbishop  Wiseman,  preceded  by  Mr. 
Bowyer,  who  now  bore  the  archiepiscopal  cross,  advanced  to  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  which  stands  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  chancel,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Virgin.  Here  the  Archbishop  remained  for  some  moments 
offering  up  devotions ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  procession  again  fell 
into  order,  and  entered  through  the  screen  into  the  chancel.” 

Mass  was  celebrated ;  and  Dr.  Wiseman  delivered  an  address  on  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  enthronization,  which  he  said  had  come  down  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  was  proved  by  the  representations  in  the  Catacombs  at  Rome.  It 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The  con¬ 
gregation  listened  with  breathless  attention,  and  was  dismissed  with  ex¬ 
hortations  to  charity,  meekness,  and  love. 

After  the  ceremony,  Dr.  Wiseman  dined  with  his  principal  clergy,  in 
the  refectory  of  the  church  ;  and  in  tho  evening  he  gave  an  entertainment 
to  a  large  and  distinguished  company,  at  his  residence  in  Golden  Square. 


The  demonstration  against  Romanism  by  the  county  of  Wilts,  yester¬ 
day,  joined  by  seven  Members  of  Parliament,  whs  marked  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  of  a  very  distinctively  tolerant  character. 
A  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  excuse  for  non-attendance, 
said  that  the  Marquis  felt  it  would  bo  improper  to  fetter  his  discretion  by 
a  public  demonstration,  but  expressed  a  firm  determination  to  uphold  ths 
Establishment. 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland  came  out  strongly  against  the  Pope  on 
Thursday.  The  resolutions  were  moved  by  leaders  of  the  Establishment 
and  of  the  Free  Church ;  and  the  reporter  of  the  Times  says,  that  though 
scarcely  any  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Dissenters  were  there,  the  meeting 
may  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  the  two  great  religious  parties, 
and  as  “the  leading  step  in  the  agitation  in  Scotland.” 


The  Prebendal  Stall  of  Holborn,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  has  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Reverend  H.  Handley  Norris,  Rector  of  South 
;  Hackney.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Reverend  W.  C.  F. 
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'Webber,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Botolph,  Alderagate,  has  been  elected  to 
a  Minor  Canon  ry  in  the  Cathedral,  rendered  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  the 
Beverend  J.  T.  Bennett  to  the  office  of  Sub-Dean. 


Mr.  Robert  Gilfillan,  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  several  beau¬ 
tiful  songs  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  some  pieces  of  poetry  of  considerable 
merit,  we  regret  to  say,  died  suddenly  yesterday  forenoon,  lie  appeared  to 
be  in  his  usual  health  in  the  morning,  and  was  in  attendance  at  his  office  as 
Collector  for  the  Commissioners  of  Police  in  Leith,  when  he  fell  down  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  procured ;  but  he  never  rallied, 
and  was  conveyed  to  his  house,  in  Hermitage  Place,  where  he  died.  He  was 
possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities  ;  was  goodnatured  even  to  a  fault  ;  and 
will  be  much  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. — Edinburgh  Courant, 
Thursday. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Fiudat  Afternoon. 

The  unexpected  pacific  news  from  Germany  produced  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  prices  of  the  Government  Securities.  The  opening  price  of 
Consols  on  Monday  was  J  per  cent  higher  than  the  closing  quotation  of  Sa¬ 
turday,  and  during  the  week  a  still  further  advance  took  place  ;  Consols  for 
Money  having  been  as  high  as  97J — a  rise  of  1  per  cent  from  our  last  quota¬ 
tions.  A  reaction  from  this  point  occurred ;  after  being  at  97|  the  price 
again  improved,  and  the  closing  quotation  of  this  afternoon  is  971  | 
for  Money  and  97g  for  the  January'  Account.  The  business  transacted  j 
has  been  more  important  than  usual ;  but,  though  some  of  the  specu-  | 
lators  who  had  sold  in  anticipation  of  a  fall  have  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  buyers  in  order  to  close  their  accounts,  there  is  still  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  floating  Stock.  Money  is  consequently  more  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  the  minimum  rate  at  the  Bank  of  England  being  2|  per  cent. 
The  premium  of  Exchequer  Bills  has  declined  about  3s.  ;  some  days  they 
have  been  quoted  at  64*.  premium.  The  rates  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges  are 
without  material  change  :  on  Paris,  rather  lower  ;  on  Hamburg,  the  ad¬ 
vance  noticed  last  week  has  not  been  supported ;  Amsterdam,  a  trifle  higher. 

The  books  for  the  January  Dividends  will  close  and  reopen  as  under. 

Shut.  Open. 

Three  per  Cent  Consols.  .Thursday,  12th  December..  .Thursday,  16th  January 
Ditto . Tuesday,  14th  January 

Ditto . Thursday,  16th  January 

Thursday,  5th  December  . .  .Ditto 

-South  Sea  Stock .......  1 

New  Annuities . :  Thursday,  12th  December  .  .Ditto 

Three  per  Cent,  1751  . .  ; 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Russian  and  other  Northern  European  Stocks,  which  have  been  extensively 
dealt  in.  The  Russian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents  have  been  in  demand, 
and  large  amounts  have  changed  hands  at  prices  from  1  to  2  per  cent  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  last  week ;  the  sellers  being  principally  our  own  capitalists,  and 
the  principal  purchases  on  foreign  account.  At  the  commencement  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  Monday',  this  Stock  (which  on  Saturday  was  94J )  was  quoted  at  96 ; 
the  quotation  has  since  advanced  to  96J,  and  it  closes  this  afternoon  at  96j  J. 
The  Russian  Five  per  Cents  have  been  done  at  108J  and  108f  ;  but  the  demand 
has  been  limited,  the  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents  having  been  chiefly  dealt  in. 
The  Dutch  Two-and-a-half  per  Cents  and  Four  per  Cents  are  at  an  advance 
of  from  1  to  1|  per  cent;  us  are  Danish  Bonds;  but  the  transactions  in  the 
latter  have  been  limited.  Belgian  Four-aud-a-half  per  Cents  have  also 
participated  in  the  general  improvement,  although  the  business  in  them  has 
teen  unimportant.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  several  buyers  has  given 
an  impulse  to  Mexican  Stock  :  an  advance  of  J  to  J  per  cent  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  market  has  since  continued  firm  within  a  shade  of  the 
improved  price.  The  South  American  Stocks  are  without  material  change. 
Recent  advices  from  Madrid  bring  intelligence  of  the  energetic  advocacy  by 
Lord  Howden  of  the  cause  of  the  Bondholders,  and  consequent  chance  of 
some  determination  being  adopted  by  the  Government  as  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Foreign  Debt.  Active  Stock  has  improved  slightly,  and  is  quoted  at 
18  and  18j.  Portuguese  Bonds  have  also  been  in  better  demand ;  the  near 
approach  of  the  probable  payment  of  the  dividend  due  in  July  1849  having 
induced  purchases. 

With  the  improvement  of  the  English  Funds  on  Monday  an  advance  in 
almost  all  the  Railway  Shares  took  place.  A  reaction  ensued  when  the 
traffic-returns  of  the  last  week  became  known,  (those  returns  being  gene¬ 
rally  unfavourable)  ;  but  the  depression  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the 
closing  prices  of  this  afternoon  are  as  high  as  anyr  that  have  been  reached 
during  the  week ;  the  advance  may  be  stated  at  from  17  to  2 1.  upon  all  the 
more  important  Shares. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  Funds  are  without  change,  the  price  of  Consols  being  the 
■same  as  at  the  close  of  business  yesterday — 97  J  §  both  for  Money  and  Ac¬ 
count.  Hitherto  the  transactions  of  the  morning  have  been  unimportant. 
The  French  Funds  fell  slightly  in  Paris  yesterday,  where  the  last  price  of 
the  Five  per  Cents  was  94.40  ;  the  Foreign  Funds  are  consequently  not  quite 
so  firm,  though  but  little  business  has  occurred  in  them.  The  Railway  Share 
Market  is  firm,  with  but  few  transactions. 


j\ew  rive  per  cents  .  . . 
Three  per  Cents,  1726.. 
Annuities,  January  1860 

Ditto,  1880  . * . 

India  Stock . 


3  per  Cent  Consols  . 
Ditto  for  Account  .  . 
3  per  Cent  Reduced 

3}  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  .... 

Bank  Stock . 

Exchequer  Bills  . . . , 
India  Stock  ........ 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents 
Belgian  4.)  per  Cents 
Chilian  6  per  Cents  . 
Danish  5  per  Cents  . 


97  k  5  : 

95J  6  1 

98}  i 

73  13-16 
212  3 
64  7  pm.! 
shut  I 
85  7 
88  90 
101  3  I 

98  100  i 


Danish  3  per  Cents . 

Dutch  2}  per  Cents  . 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  . 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842 . 
Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

Spanish  (Active)  5 per  Cents. 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

Venezuela . 


74  77 
56}  7} 

87  8 
32}  } 

79  80 
33}  4} 

80  83  ex  d. 
107  9 
18} 

39} 

30  2 


CjiB  Cjirittra. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  theatres,  every  attempt  to  give  an  efficient 
■representation  of  Shakspere’s  Richard  the  Second  as  a  whole  must  prove  a 
comparative  failure.  Though  Richard  is  the  sole  person  who  inspires 
any  real  interest,  the  words  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  others  are  many 
and  important ;  and  it  is  essential  that  these  minor  parts  should  be  filled 
so  that  at  any  rate  respect  for  the  exhibition  may  be  maintained.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  working  company  is  required. 

The  play  has  been  selected  as  one  of  those  in  which  Mr.  Macready 
takes  leave  of  the  public ;  but  the  leading  character  is  not  altogether  one 
to  which  his  principle  of  delineation  applies  with  the  best  advantage. 
Richard  is  interesting  because  when  his  earthly  dignity  is  lost  he  becomes 
the  organ  of  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  of  human  goods  and  glories. 
These  reflections,  elevated  in  themselves,  are  still  heightened  by  the  be¬ 
lief  in  “  divine  right,”  which  had  a  vital  existence  in  Shakspere’s  time  ; 
so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play  a  sort  of  apotheosis  seems  to  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  fallen  monarch,  Mr.  Macready  seizes  on 


the  human  side  of  the  character,  and  constructs  admirably  according  to 
his  own  conception.  Richard  is  the  weak  man  throughout ;  his  grief  is 
abject,  his  indignation  fretful.  Every  lino  of  this  interpretation  might  bo 
justified  on  good  rational  grounds;  but  nevertheless  the  character  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  more  poetical  reading  ;  and  that,  we  think,  would  be  more 
impressive,  considering  that  the  play  is  one  less  of  action  than  of  re¬ 
flection. 


_  1’ Enfant  de  Paris,  the  French  “  cli  amc  ”  from  which  the  new  Lyceum 
piece,  A  Pay  of  Reckming,  is  taken,  is  one  of  the  dramatic  results"  of  M. 
Eugene  Sue’s  Mysttres  de  Paris.  We  are  brought  into  the  company  of 
the  same  sort  of  thieves,  who  assemble  in  the  very  same  house  of  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  wc  have  a  charitable  lady,  who  in  disguise  visits  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  poor  “quartiers”  ;  we  have  a  nobleman,  who,  likewise  disguised, 
frequents  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  propensity, 
so  peculiar  to  sentimental  democracy,  of  making  virtue  dwell  especially 
with  the  artisan  class,  and  representing  aristocracy  as  a  source  of  vice. 
The  virtuous  hero  is  one  of  those  high-principled  gallant  men  in  blouses 
who  would  cut  a  figure  in  a  Socialistic  romance.  He  attempts  to 
recover  a  just  debt  from  a  profligate  noble,  but  finds  himself  bound  by 
the  law  of  limitations,  while  his  father  is  pining  in  a  prison.  Falling  into 
bad  company,  he  breaks  open  the  noble’s  house ;  but  discovers  that  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  has  been  the  benefactress  of  his  mother,  and 
bursts  into  one  of  those  strong  displays  of  filial  sentiment  which 
are  ever  congenial  to  the  French  public.  Being  wounded  in  his 
defence  of  the  Countess  against  his  accomplices  in  crime,  he  is 
taken  into  her  service  ;  and  obeys  at  once  his  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  revenge  by  forcing  her  profligate  persecuting  husband  into  a  single 
combat,  which  terminates  fatally  on  both  sides.  Our  readers  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  that  we  give  this  youth  the  appellation  of  the  “  vir¬ 
tuous  hero”  ;  but  nevertheless  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  person  for  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  moves.  All  his  failings,  including  his  little 
weakness  in  favour  of  burglary,  are  touched  up  with  an  ennobling  hue, 
while  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  exhibiting  thorough  meanness  and  rascality 
in  his  aristocratic  pendant. 

The  merit  of  the  piece,  (which  is  well  adapted  by  Mr.  Blanche,)  is  the 
interest  of  its  story,  and  the  striking  nature  of  its  situations, — valuable 
qualities,  the  possession  of  which  is  almost  certain  to  insure  success, 
while  their  absence  is  scarcely  to  be  compensated  by  any  merit  w'hatever. 
There  is  the  further  advantage  of  unexceptionable  acting.  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  is  a  paragon  of  cool  wickedness  as  the  abominable  Count ;  Mr. 
Roxby  aptly  depicts  a  foppish  “  banquier,”  who  adds  thickness  of  slcuU  to 
laxity  of  morals ;  Mr.  G.  Yining  is  gallant  and  chivalric  as  the  prince  of 
“  ouvriers”  ;  and  Madame  Yestris  -softens  down  her  usual  archness  into 
an  appearance  of  mild  benevolence.  The  unpleasant  part  of  the  worst 
housebreaker  is  embodied  with  pictorial  truth  by  Mr.  F.  Matthews. 

The  managers  of  the  Lyceum  have  been  fairly  enough  congratulated  on 
this  successful  departure  from  their  old  plan.  Pieces  in  which  serious  in¬ 
terest  and  hearty  mirth  were  alike  shunned,  and  in  which  a  sort  of  calm 
amusement  was  alone  aimed  at,  had  been  produced  in  such  numbers  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  amusing  at  all.  Hero,  for  the  first  time,  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  a  more  serious  feeling  of  interest ;  and  the  intended 
mark  has  been  hit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  White  Hood  is  the  last  of  its 
class,  and  A  Pay  of  Reckoning  the  first  of  a  genus  yet  imhackniod. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  27th  November,  atBurston  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bell,  of  a  son. 

On  the  27th,  at  The  Nath,  near  Worcester,  the  Wife  of  Richard  Temple,  Esq.,  of 
a  son. 

O11  the  29th,  in  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Richard¬ 
son,  Incumbent  of  Leverstoek  Green,  Herts,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  29th,  at  La  den  House,  Mortlake.the  Hon.  Mrs.  Spring  Rice,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  30th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Crosby  Ravcnsworth,  Westmoreland,  the  Wife  of  the 
Rev.  George  Frederick  Weston,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  30th,  at  Chester  House,  Cirencester,  the  Wife  of  Charles  William  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  of  a  son,  still-born. 

On  the  1st  December,  at  Criekhowell,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  Vicar  of 
Hay,  Breconshire,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  2d,  at  Longstone  Parsonage,  Bakewell,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Stephen 
Hodson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Great  Longstone,  of  a  son. 

On  the  3d,  at  Aubrey  House,  near  Lymington,  Hants,  the  Lady  of  Sir  J.  Rivett 
Carnac,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  4th,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  the  Lady  Foley,  of  a  son. 

On  the  4tli,  in  Argyll  Place,  St.  James’s,  the  Wife  of  Joseph  Toynbee,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  28th  November,  at  Hove  Church,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  W.  Sergison, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Sergison,  of  Cuckfield  Park,  Sussex,  Rector  of  Slaugham 
and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  Catherine  Frances  Eleonora,  second  daughter  of  William  Colegrave, 
Esq.,  of  Mere  Hall  and  Bracebridgc,  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Brunswick  Square,  Brighton. 

On  the  28th,  at  Denmore,  Joseph,  only  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas,  of 
CaiTon  Hall,  Stirlingshire,  to  Margaret  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  George  Moir, 
Esq.,  of  Denmore,  Aberdeenshire. 

On  the  28th,  at  Prestbury  Church,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev.  Lewi-;  Richard  Cook 
Griffiths,  B.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  eldest  son  of  Lewis  Griffiths,  Esq.,  of 
Marie  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  to  Grace  Denison,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Deni¬ 
son  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

On  the  28th,  at  Frankfort,  Thomas  Twining  junior,  Esq.,  of  Perryn  House, 
Twickenham,  to  Antoinette  Victorine  Caroline  Johanne  Von  Hagen,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Baron  Von  Hagen,  of  Prussia,  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Nassau,  and 
Chamberlain  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

On  the  3d  December,  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander, 
of  the  Fifth  Bengal  Cavalry,  to  Penelope,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Hooper,  Esq.,  of  Merton  House,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

On  the  3d,  at  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  John  Christian  Cowley,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  S.  N.  Coivley,  Esq.,  of  Park  Crescent, 
to  Julia,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Baynes,  Bart.,  of  Portland  Place. 

On  the  3d,  at  Graveley,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lee  French,  Rector  of  Brandstone, 
Suffolk,  to  Mary  Anne  Broadlcv,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  F.  Green,  Rector  of 
Graveley,  Herts*. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  26th  November,  at  St.  Omer,  Maitland  Maitland,  M.D.  ;  in  his  91st  year. 

On  the  28th,  at  Dover,  Sir  William  Whymper,  late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

On  the  28th,  at  the  Vicarage,  Lastingham,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Robert  Harrison  ; 
in  his  77th  year. 

On  the  29th,  at  Elsham,  Lincolnshire,  the  Lady  Mary  Corbett. 

On  the  29th,  at  Canterbury,  Henry  Davie,  Rilie  Brigade,  eldest  son  of  Sir  H. 
Ferguson  Davie,  Creedy  Park,  Devon  ;  in  his  25th  year. 

On  the  30th,  at  Torquay,  the  Rev.  Rice  Robert  Hughes,  Vicar  of  Llanidan,  and 
Rector  of  Newborough,  Anglesey  ;  in  his  51st  year. 

On  the  30th,  in  WUton  Crescent,  Elizabeth,  Widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  Black- 
den,  Esq.,  of  Bledlow,  Bucks,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Cayley, 
Bart.,  of  Brompton  Hall,  Yorkshire;  in  her  87th  year. 

On  the  4th  December,  in  Grove  Street,  Hackney,  the  Rev.  II.  II.  Norris,  Rector 
of  South  Hackney,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Llandaff;  in  hi9  80th  year. 

On  the  5th,  in  Park  Crescent,  Louisa  Marchioness  Cornwallis  ;  in  her  74th  year» 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 


THE  PREMIER'S  ANTI-POPISH  MEASURE. 

Lord  .John  Russell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  especially 
after  the  universal  response  which  it  has  elicited,  pledges  him  to 
some  positive  action  against  the  Roman  Catholic  aggression.  He 
is  bound  to  follow  it  up  with  some  practical  measure,  but  what 
measure  P  There’s  the  rub. 

The  hurst  of  public  feeling  has  been  quite  natural ;  you  can 
easily  account  for  it.  The  arrogant  character  which  belongs  to  all 
the  proceedings  of  Rome,  assumed  a  peculiar  offensiveness  from 
many  impressive  circumstances.  The  unfamiliarity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  large  with  the  style  of  the  Romish  documents  and  the 
bearing  of  dignitaries  in  the  Romish  Church,  naturally  imparted 
to  this  sudden  display  of  the  hierarchical  system  and  Papal  dialect 
a  superciliousness  which  seemed  peculiar  to  the  occasion ;  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  heels  of  the  liberal  concessions  to  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Papal  sally  had  all  the  effect  of  ingratitude  in  return  for  gene¬ 
rosity — attack  in  return  for  liberation  ;  coupled  with  the  half-de¬ 
tected  Tractarian  ferment  in  the  English  Church,  the  deploying  of 
tie  alien  hierarchy  appeared  doubly  alarming ;  and  the  call  to 
arms  from  the  Prime  Minister  was  precisely  the  tocsin  to  endow 
every  doubt,  every  emotion  of  panic,  and  every  old  hatred  rising 
from  the  depths  of  tradition,  with  the  force  of  truthfulness  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  highest  sanction.  However  failing,  therefore, 
in  substantial  foundation,  however  exaggerated,  however  vague  in 
its  practical  aim,  the  excitement  of  the  people  commands  respect, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  but  because  if 
the  country  is  alarmed  at  shadows,  they  are  the  shadows  of  great 
powers  suddenly  cast  over  our  noon  by  the  setting  sun  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  alarm  has  been  fomented  by  the  appointed  leader  of 
the  country.  Erom  him,  aboAre  all,  it  merits  respect  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  deference. 

But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  It  was  easy  to  recognize  the 
spirit  that  must  move  the  country  on  seeing  a  Papal  hierarchy 
marshalled  over  the  land;  it  was  tempting  to  seize  the  occasion  for 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  people  in  a  genuine  and  spontaneous 
national  movement ;  it  is  gratifying  to  the  political  Achilles  when 
he  feels  his  own  voice  swelled  by  the  gigantic  volume  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Minerva,  and  he  sees  the  contending  crowds  sway  to  the 
tones  from  his  own  lips.  But  when  in  the  calmness  of  the  council 
the  statesman  is  called  upon  to  frame  a  measure  which  shall  at  once 
satisfy  exalted  anticipation  and  comport  with  the  rules  of  ordinary 
sense — which  shall  not  be  an  evasion,  a  mere  formal  compliance, 
and  shall  yet  stand  the  test  of  debate  and  practical  working — then 
he  must  feel  the  difficult  task  for  which  he  has  given  the  bond  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  has  been  rumoured,  and 
there  is  some  show  of  corroboration  in  the  Ministerial  press,  that 
the  Law  Officers  have  been  engaged  in  framing  a  bill  for  next  ses¬ 
sion  :  if  so,  Ministers  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  full 
difficulties  of  their  voluntary  task. 

In  contemplating  any  positive  enactment,  it  seems  impossible  so 
to  frame  it  as  to  avoid  a  humiliating  pettiness  on  the  one  hand, 
without  falling  into  the  opposite  disgrace  of  intolerant  persecution  : 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out  attest  the  difficulty 
of  escape  from  this  dilemma.  Many  can  get  no  farther  than  to 
suggest  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  to 
bear  territorial  titles.  There  would  be  a  ludicrous  bathos  in  seeing 
an  imperial  commotion  followed  up  by  a  statute  against  names. 
The  more  so,  since  the  measnre  could  be  but  partially  effective  ; 
for  although  the  prelates  could  be  forbidden  to  assume  the  title, 
no  penalty  could  prevent  a  general  and  colloquial  use  of  the  for¬ 
bidden  designation.  Such  a  measure,  therefore,  would  only  take 
effect  upon  one  man  out  of  a  multitude,  and  upon  formal  proceed¬ 
ings  :  the  multitude,  and  the  general  public  habit,  on  the  surface 
could  not  be  checked,  and  the  Government  would  be  committed  to 
a  ridiculous  and  impracticable  contest  upon  technicalities  and  ter¬ 
minologies. 

An  acute  writer  in  the  Ministerial  interest  has  seen  the  futility 
of  taking  away  mere  names  and  titles,  and  suggests — probably 
with  an  eye  to  the  drift  of  the  Ministerial  measure  in  petto — that 
the  real  action  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  must  be  controlled  by  for¬ 
bidding  the  spiritual  influence  under  foreign  direction  to  set  itself 
against  the  declared  intention  of  the  British  Legislature,  as  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  did  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Colleges.  Now,  no 
instance  could  at  once  bring  out  the  impracticability  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  its  utter  needlessness  with  greater  force.  If  it  would 
be  petty  for  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  to  follow  up  the  national 
commotion  by  bringing  the  legislative  thunder  to  bear  upon  the 
prelatical  titles,  pointing  the  cannon  to  carry  oil’  the  tip  of  the 
mitre,  no  practical  step  could  be  taken  to  bind  the  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  way  proposed,  except  by  laws  most  inquisitorial,  sec¬ 
tarian,  and  exclusive.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  not  alone  in 
opposing  the  Queen’s  Colleges ;  and  if  you  would  test  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  forbidding  any  “  influence  ”  adverse  to  a  particular 
measure,  ask  what  enactment  could  be  employed  to  crush  the 
opposition  of  a  M'Hale  party,  while  it  should  spare  the  party  of 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  his  Ultra-Tory  sympathizers  in  Ireland, 
equally  opposed  to  the  “  Godless  Colleges.”  You  cannot  meet  in¬ 
fluences  by  direct  and  positive  enactments,  without  emulating  that 
spiritual  despotism  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  popular  cla¬ 
mour  to  forefend — without  enthroning  in  Canterbury  a  real  Popery, 
to  defend  the  alarmed  public  against  the  shadow  which  has  been 
set  up  in  Westminster.  You  can  only  oppose  influences  by  eoun- 
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ter-influences — expiring  bigotries  by  opinions  born  of  freedom ; 
precisely  as  the  bigotry  of  the  expiring  Roman  influence  has  lean 
countervailed  in  Ireland  by  that  new  independence  of  mind  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  which  in  spite  of  Papal  prohibition  has 
thronged  the  Queen’s  Colleges  with  Roman  Catholic  students. 

But,  say  another  class  of  suggestors,  who  think  that  they  see  a 
clue  out  of  the  practical  embarrassment,  the  aggression  is  not 
purely  spiritual :  wrapped  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  robes  is  a  poli¬ 
tical  conspiracy ;  an  “  influence  ”  is  now  set  up  to  establish  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  and  thence  by  encroachment  Jesuitism  'will 
obtain  political  influence,  political  power,  possession  of  the  State. 
And  are  there  not,  say  these  farseeing  politicians,  eight  millions  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?• — Now  let  us  avoid  confounding 
processes.  If  it  is  not  a  spiritual  but  a  political  conspiracy  which 
we  are  to  encounter,  let  us  meet  it  by  political  means.  That  will 
be  at  once  the  most  honest,  the  most  dignified,  and  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  mode  of  meeting  assault.  But  in  order  to  meet  political  at- 
|  tack,  there  must  be  political  attack ;  and  in  sober  frankness  it  must 
be  confessed  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  political  attack  from  the 
Papists.  In  the  mean  time,  the  country  is  amply  supplied  with  all 
the  means  and  appliances  of  defence.  There  are  two  modes  of  meeting 
political  assault — on  a  large  scale  by  force  of  aims,  and  in  detail  by 
the  ordinary  law.  If  there  are  eight  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  country,  are  there  not  sixteen  millions  of  Protestants  P  Spi¬ 
ritually  the  Protestant  public  may  be  a  heterogeneous  mass  enough  j 
but  politically  it  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  of  these  islands,  characterized  by  strong  national  feel¬ 
ing,  and  by  all  the  vigour  of  the  race  ;  while  it  so  happens  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  eight  millions  consists  mostly  of  the  Celtic  popu¬ 
lation  inhabiting  the  remoter  provinces,  with  a  scattered  con¬ 
tingent  of  genteel  families,  adhering,  through  sentiment  or  family 
pride,  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The  Protestant  public  is  the 
English  nation ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  the  sons  of  a  conquered 
race  or  a  conquered  faith,  who  hang  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Of  course  the  English  nation  does  not  stand  in  fear  of  those 
its  dependents  ? 

But  it  needed  the  utmost  excitement  of  popular  clamour  to  call 
up  these  farfetched  ideas  of  civil  Avar ;  they  belong  to  an  imaginary 
and  unattainable  future.  We  have  not  as  yet  come  even  to  that 
small  kind  of  attack  which  the  ordinary  laAV  stands  ready  to  re¬ 
pel.  Some  confusion  is  created  by  the  lax  colloquial  use  of  the 
word  “  aggression.”  Such  aggression  as  there  has  been  is  of  a 
moral  kind,  to  be  met  by  moral  repulsions — an  outrage  on 
national  decorum,  to  be  met  by  national  displeasure  or  social 
contempt.  Tangible  aggression,  aggression  upon  any  thing  or 
institution,  has  yet  to  be  attempted.  There  has  been  a  talk 
of  “jurisdiction,”  but  no  jurisdiction  is  asserted  except  over  a 
volunteered  obedience  of  the  mind.  With  all  its  arrogance 
of  style,  the  Roman  Catholic  jurisdiction  has  not  yet  attempted  to 
order  a  single  beadle,  to  open  or  close  any  one  gate,  to  lexy  a  single 
penny,  or  to  exercise  any  other  act  of  public  authority.  It  has 
begged  pence  from  the  bounty  of  its  adherents — “Yolenti  non  fit 
injuria  ” ;  but  the  authority  which  begs  is  wholly  destitute  of  the 
power  of  enforcement.  Were  a  penny  demanded,  the  law  Avould 
laugh  at  the  taxgatherer  or  punish  the  impostor ;  Avere  the  hand  held 
out  to  open  a  single  forbidden  gate,  the  law  would  chastise  the 
trespasser;  were  the  command  of  a  single  beadle  attempted,  some 
“  quo  warranto  ”  Avould  visit  the  rash  intruder  with  tremendous- 
penalties  of  fine  and  costs.  As  soon  as  “  aggression  ”  takes  a  tan¬ 
gible  shape — a  shape  of  reality,  it  will  he  repelled  by  that  iron 
power  Avhose  blows  are  never  scarless.  On  the  political  ground, 
therefore,  positive  enactment  is  as  little  needed  or  apposite  as  it  is 
on  the  spiritual. 

NeATertheless,  Lord  John  Russell’s  obligation  to  follow  up  his 
pledge  with  a  practical  measure  cannot  be  got  over ;  nor  would  it 
be  in  any  respect  desirable  to  leave  the  popular  expectation  un¬ 
satisfied.  The  desideratum  therefore  is,  to  find  a  measure  Avhich 
shall  redeem  Lord  John  Russell’s  pledge — shall  fulfil  the  A  ague 
popular  expectation  for  some  measure — shall  he  neither  petty  nor 
tyrannical — shall  be  neither  inanity  nor  surplusage.  As  usual,  the 
right  kind  of  measure  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  Avant. 
The  general  feeling  is  one  of  indignation  at  what  is  deemed,  in 
spirit,  an  invasion  of  the  State  authority  ;  and  the  Avant  felt  is  the 
reassertion  of  that  authority  in  its  full  supremacy  over  even  the 
figruentary  authority  which  has  been  intruded  upon  us.  The 
want  thus  described  would  be  most  accurately^  met  by  a  measure 
Avhich  has  been  sometimes  depreciated  byr  its  misapplication  to 
wrong  purposes,  and  by  its  abuse  as  an  evasion  of  responsible  le¬ 
gislation, — a  declaratory  resolution  jointly  emanating  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  setting  forth  tire  nullity  of  any  jurisdiction 
or  authority  pretended  under  the  Papal  bull,  and  the  unabated 
supremacy  of  our  OAvn  Sovereign  and  Parliament.  And  if  it  were 
thought  desirable  that  the  CroAvn  should  partake  in  this  national 
declaration,  the  resolution  might  be  incorporated  in  an  address  to 
the  Throne,  requesting  the  Sovereign  to  proclaim  the  declaration 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  people.  Such  a  course  would  effect  all 
that  is  needed,  while  it  Avould  not  encumber  the  measure  with 
what  is  not  needed  and  is  not  expedient.  It  Avould  meet  the  ne¬ 
cessity  with  efficiency,  Avitli  forbearance,  Avith  dignity. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

In  every  country,  at  any  given  time,  there  is  a  public  opinion 
which  rules.  It  may  be  that  of  a  very  small  minority,  as  in  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  or  of  the  majority,  as  in  the  United  States  ;  or  of  a  considerable 
minority,  as  in  this  country.  But  whatever  may  be  the  numbers 
taking  part  in  the  government  of  a  country,  when  the  opinion  of 
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the  classes  who  virtually  govern  is  ripe  for  some  change,  the  spe¬ 
culation  by  which  it  was  ripened  ceases  all  at  once,  and  “  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  ”  :  as  Peel  used  to  say,  “  the  time  has  come.” 
This  has  happened  in  our  own  country  with  regard  to  not  a  few 
subjects  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  will  happen  to  many 
more  before  the  next  ten  years  run  out.  Just  now,  the  question 
of  University  reform  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  speculative  kind.  It 
is  made  a  practical  question  by  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry  ;  or 
rather,  the  appointment  of  the  Commissions,  instead  of  being,  as 
frightened  “  dons  ”  may  imagine,  a  probable  cause  of  revolution,  is 
really  the  first  step  in  a  course  of  important  and  inevitable  changes 
for  the  Universities.  Puling  opinion  demands  a  large  reform : 
the  Universities  would  not  do  the  work  themselves  fast  enough  to 
satisfy  opinion ;  and  so  the  general  Government  steps  in,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  operate  upon  them. 

What  public  opinion  demands  may  be  stated  under  four  heads, — 
namely,  first,  extension  from  the  exclusive  ranks  of  the  richer 
aristocracy  of  land,  money,  and  cotton,  to  the  less  wealthy  of  the 
gentry,  and  down,  through  several  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  to 
a  field  vastly  exceeding  the  present  dimensions  of  University  in¬ 
struction  ;  secondly,  improved  instruction,  more  and  better  learn¬ 
ing,  more  and  better  science,  with  a  better  application  of  means,  or, 
in  other  words,  less  waste  of  funds  and  men  ;  thirdly,  that  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  who  form  a  large  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  who  knock  hard  at  the  doors  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  University  edu¬ 
cation,  though  as  yet,  probably,  opinion  does  not  go  the  length  to 
which  further  resistance  would  soon  lead  it,  of  proposing  to  dis¬ 
connect  the  Universities  from  the  Church  ;  and  lastly,  a  marked 
improvement  of  University  residence  as  respects  cost  and  discipline. 

The  principal  heads  of  reform  indicated  by  the  Commissioners, 
are,  first,  improvement  of  the  internal  machinery  of  self-action ; 
secondly,  the  establishment  of  new  Halls  ;  thirdly,  permission  to 
scholars  to  lodge  freely  in  private  houses  ;  fourthly,  admission  of 
resident  students  unconnected  with  any  College  or  Hall ;  and  fifthly, 
admission  of  non-residents  to  lectures  without  requiring  any  fur¬ 
ther  connexion  with  the  University. 

On  comparing  the  demands  of  public  opinion  with  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioners,  the  inadequacy  of  the  latter  becomes 
very  manifest.  Supposing  them  all  fully  adopted,  the  improvement 
of  University  education  would  be  nothing  like  as  great,  with  re¬ 
gard  either  to  quality  or  extension  to  new  classes  of  students,  as  the 
settled  wish  of  the  nation  demands.  But,  however  inadequate  as 
means  of  making  the  Universities  really  first-rate  institutions  of 
learning  for  hundreds  instead  of  tens,  there  is  in  these  proposals  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  and  some  danger  ;  the  difficulty  being  that  of 
finding  money  wherewith  to  establish  new  Halls ;  the  danger, 
that  of  totally  changing  the  character  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
by  making  them  fit  schools,  not  for  breeding  gentlemen,  (which  is 
their  finest  quality,)  but  for  congregating  vast  masses  of  youth,  and 
forming  them  into  men  such  as  inhabit  and  come  out  of  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Universities. 

This  comparison,  only  the  main  points  of  which,  however,  we 
have  space  to  indicate,  strengthens  our  impressions  in  favour  of 
the  plan  of  University  diffusion  which  we  noticed  last  week.  By 
the  side  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  revolution,  (for  it  is  no 
less,)  the  five  ideas  put  forth  by  the  Commissioners  appear  still 
smaller.  What  are  some  better  mode  of  making  by-laws,  a  Hall 
or  two  more,  many  private  lodging-houses  in  the  two  towns,  and 
the  admission  of  a  sort  of  unattached  and  wandering  troops  of 
scholars — what  are  these  alterations,  compared  with  one  that  would 
extend  the  Universities  themselves  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time— nay,  by  that  very  means — improve  the  teaching  up  to 
the  mark  of  whatever  might  be  the  national  desires  and  aptitudes 
with  regard  to  University  education?  The  project  which  has  been 
conceived  at  Oxford  runs  so  far  before  the  Commissioners,  as  to 
leave  their  proposals  incomparably  behind ;  the  effect  of  an  attempt 
at  comparison  being  to  make  one  forget  the  niggling  work  which 
they  suggest,  in  contemplating  the  greatness  of  the  other  scheme 
of  reform,  which  thus  seems  to  annihilate  all  its  predecessors  by 
absorbing  them. 

But  may  not  a  plan  which  would  both  extend  and  improve  the 
Universities  to  the  uttermost  be  too  great?  We  have  called  it 
deliberately  by  the  large  name  of  a  revolution.  Inasmuch  as  it 
would  have  no  political  or  party  effects  agreeable  to  the  party  now 
in  power,  we  may  assume  that  it  will  not  prove  agreeable  to  the 
Government ;  whose  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  for  merely  party 
purposes,  interested  in  unchurching  and  vulgarizing  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  revolutionary  scheme,  therefore,  has  no  chance  of  being 
realized  save  through  the  action  of  the  Universities  themselves. 
And  prompt  and  vigorous  action  it  must  be,  if  they  would  rather 
have  tliis  revolution  of  their  own  making,  than  submit  to  a  rough 
conquest  from  without.  For,  we  repeat,  “  the  time  has  come  ” : 
and  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot  save  their  present  rights  of 
self-government  by  means  of  themselves  outdoing  lloyal  Commis¬ 
sions  in  the  way  of  extension  and  improvement,  they  will  soon  be¬ 
come  dependencies  of  Downing  Street,  and  will  have  to  reflect,  in¬ 
stead  of  forming,  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  nation. 


WHAT  IS  AH  INTENTION  ? 

The  efforts  to  place  the  rights  of  inventors  in  a  recognized  posi¬ 
tion,  and  to  obtain  legal  protection  for  the  products  of  inventive 
industry,  are  perseveringly  continued,  and  the  question  has  made 
considerable  advances.  The  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  which  we  recently  adverted,  has  been  adopted 


by  the  Council  of 'that  body;  and  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Committee  resolutions  have  been  passed  which  show  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  obtain  if  possible  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Patent- 
laws.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  last,  they  were  unanimous 
in  recommending-  that  a  collection  of  all  specifications  of  patents 
should  be  made  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that  all 
future  specifications  should  be  printed  and  published.  These  pro¬ 
visions  would  be  the  means  of  enlightening  inventors  respecting 
what  had  been  done  before,  and  would  consequently  prevent  them 
from  wasting  their  energies  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  objects 
that  have  been  already  completed  and  patented. 

We  understand  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  it  is 
proposed  to  consider  “  what  is  an  invention  ?  ”  and  whether  it  is 
advisable  that  any  legal  definition  of  the  meaning  should  be  given 
by  act  of  Parliament.  The  definition  of  an  invention  has  hitherto 
puzzled  the  astutest  lawyers ;  the  term  being  so  extensive  in  its 
legal  signification  as  to  imply  not  only  the  creation  of  something- 
new  and  improvements  on  the  inventions  of  others,  but  the  intro” 
duction  of  new  manufactures  from  other  countries.  Seldom  does 
it  happen  that  anything  quite  original  is  invented.  Nearly  all  in¬ 
ventions  are  only  improvements  on  preceding  ones.  Any  import¬ 
ant  and  distinct  improvement  giving  value  to  that  which  was  of 
little  use,  may  under  most  circumstances  be  deemed  an  invention ; 
but  to  bestow  on  trifling  alterations,  effected  without  any  labour  or 
research,  the  same  privilege  that  is  granted  to  the  original  inventor, 
and  to  designate  such  casual  improvements  “  inventions,”  seems 
to  be  a  perversion  of  the  term,  6niy  to  be  exceeded  by  that  of  con¬ 
ferring  the  title  on  a  mere  importation.  Some  other  word  than 
invention  is  wanted  to  express  its  law  signification,  which  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  articles  that  may  claim  the  monopoly  of  a  patent. 
The  present  Chief  J ustice  J ervis  attempted  a  definition  when  a  bill 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Patent-laws  was  in  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  comprised  in  four  separate  divisions ; 
but  in  each  one  the  inventor  and  the  improver  were  so  mingled 
together  in  a  mass  of  verbiage,  that  the  only  meaning  to  be 'col¬ 
lected  from  the  definition  is,  that  an  invention  is  not  only  any 
mechanism  or  process  that  is  new,  but  even  the  slightest  variation 
of  what  is  old.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  no  utility  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  legal  bounds  and  shape  to  that  which  is  as  un¬ 
certain  and  various  as  the  hues  of  the  chameleon.  Patents  are 
at  present  granted,  and  are  considered  valid,  for  any  improvements 
however  trivial,  useless,  and  impracticable,  unless  the  objects  to 
be  attained  are  professedly  injurious.  The  subjects  for  which  let¬ 
ters  -  pa  cent  have  been  granted  are — any  new  contrivance  or  process 
for  producing  useful  results,  or  any  new  improvement  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  those  already  known  :  and  this  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
definition  as  can  be  given  of  an  invention.  What  is  wanted,  how- 
evei,  is  not  a  definition,  but  some  means  of  determining  whether 
such  matters  as  can  now  legally  claim  to  be  called  inventions  are 
deserving  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  letters-patent. 
That  question  can  only  be  decided  by  investigation  into  the  merits 
of  each  case  ;  and  it  will,  wc  conceive,  be  essential  in  any  effective 
amendment  of  the  Patent-laws,  to  establish  some  well-qualified 
tribunal  before  which  each  invention  should  be  examined  on  its 
merits,  and  the  novelty-  and  utility  be  thereby  determined.  It 
would  remove  some  of  the  ambiguity  that  rests  on  the  term  “  in¬ 
vention,  ’  if  it  were  freed  altogether  from  its  connexion  with  im¬ 
portation.  At  a  time  when  unrestricted  intercourse  exists  between 
all  nations,  there  seems  no  good  to  be  derived  from  giving  special 
encouragement  by  monopoly  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  im¬ 
provements  or  novelties,  which,  if  valuable,  would  soon  find  their 
way  into  this  country-. 

EESULTS  OF  TAEIFF  CHANGES  AND  EEPEAL  OF 
THE  COEN  -DUTIES. 

The  country  may  be  considered  to  be  fast  losing  sight  of  the  Pro¬ 
tective  system,  and  to  be  now  fairly  out  on  the  open  sea  of  Free 
Trade.  From  the  first  vigorous  effort  to  reform  the  Tariff  in  1842, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-duties  in  1846,  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  warrant  a  brief  glance  at  the  accompanying  results  of 
these  great  changes  in  mercantile  policy.  Customhouses  have 
certainly  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  available  for  public  purposes. 
Besides  fiscal  uses,  they  still  continue  to  interfere  somewhat  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  free  importation  both  of  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  ;  and  this  is  a  surviving  feature  of  revenue 
law  not  undeserving  of  preliminary  attention. 

The  foreign  articles  of  manufacture  on  which  custom-duties 
continue  to  be  levied  are  twelve  in  number ;  namely,  clocks,  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  embroidery  and 
needlework,  artificial  flowers,  glass  manufactures,  lace,  whether 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  silken  thread,  leather  manufactures,  including 
leather  cut  into  shapes,  or  any  manufacture  of  which  leather  it 
the  most  valuable  part,  watches,  with  linen,  silk,  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Agricultural  products  subject  to  import-duties 
are  ten  in  number;  namely,  butter,  cheese,  chicory,  corn,  with 
meal  and  flour,  eggs,  hams  of  all  kinds,  hops,  poultry  nlive  or 
dead,  seeds,  and  tallow. 

For  the  year  ending  January  5th  1850,  the  total  amount  of  the 
duties  on  all  manufactured  articles  imported  was  476,476/. ;  on 
all  agricultural  products  imported,  1,062,506/.;  total  of  public  re¬ 
venue  realized,  1,538,982/. 

It  follows,  that  as  a  merely  fiscal  result  the  continued  exaction  of 
custom-duties,  either  on  manufactured  or  agricultural  products  or 
on  both,  cannot  form  a  weighty  consideration.  In  manufactures, 
the  items  yielding  the  largest  proportion  of  revenue  were  ribands 
and  gloves  :  of  ribands,  96,524  pounds  were  imported,  on  which  the 
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duties  amounted  to  59,658/. ;  of  gloves,  2,874,695  pairs  were  im¬ 
ported,  on  which  the  duties  were  44,059?.  In  agriculture,  the 
principal  articles  subject  to  import-duties  were  wheat,  butter,  and 
cheese  ;  on  which  the  aggregate  duties  amounted  to  462,877?. 

Passing  from  considerations  of  revenue,  let  us  advert  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Tariff  changes  as  affecting  articles  of  general  consumption, 
or  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures. 

Up  to  1842,  the  import  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  salmon  and  some 
other  fish,  and  beef  and  pork,  was  prohibited.  During  the  first  four 
years  the  removal  of  this  prohibition  had  no  great  effect,  the  cattle 
imported  not  averaging  one  market-day’s  supply  at  Smithficld ;  hut 
in  1846  the  imports  began  largely  to  increase ;  and  in  the  year  end¬ 
ing  January  5  th  1850,  there  were  imported — of  cattle,  39,804; 
sheep,  126,248;  swine,  2,653.  In  the  same  year  were  imported  in 
hundredweights — -of  beef,  149,962  ;  pork,  348,275 ;  bacon,  384,696  ; 
butter,  281,969  ;  cheese,  390,147. 

N one  of  these  imports  are  items  of  great  figure  either  as  com¬ 
peting  with  native  products  or  as  the  dependent  constituents  of 
national  consumption.  In  respect  of  live  stock,  Ireland  contributes 
in  nearly  a  fourfold  greater  degree  to  the  sustenance  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  than  all  foreign  states  together.  Dor  instance,  last  year  the 
cattle  imported  from  Ireland  amounted  to  201,811  ;  sheep,  241,061  ; 
swine,  68,053.  The  last  had  greatly  declined  from  late  calamities ; 
in  1846  the  swine  imported  from  Ireland  into  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  were  480,827. 

Among  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  imported,  and  affected 
by  alterations  of  the  Tariff1,  cotton  and  wool  claim  most  attention. 
In  1845,  the  duty  on  cotton- wool,  which  produced  about  680,000?., 
was  repealed,  together  with  the  duties  on  430  other  articles  which 
produced  only  320,000?.  a  year.  By  these  remissions  great  improve¬ 
ments  were  effected;  the  expenses  of  warehousing  being  saved,  and 
a  great  number  of  troublesome  accounts  and  vexatious  impediments 
to  business  removed.  In  the  year  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
the  import  of  cotton- wool  from  all  parts  was  646,111,304  pounds; 
in  1849  it  had  increased  nearly  one-sixth,  amounting  to  755,469,008 
pounds. 

The  duty  on  foreign  wool  was  repealed  in  1844  ;  previously  to 
the  remission,  wool  had  been  imported  duty-free  from  British  pos¬ 
sessions.  Its  subsequent  history  offers  some  remarkable  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  both  in  the  quantity  imported  and  the  countries  from  which 
it  is  received.  In  1844,  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported  from 
all  parts  amounted  to  65,713,761  pounds  ;  in  1849,  to  76,768,647 
pounds.  Within  the  last  six  years,  the  imports  of  wool  from  the 
Colonies  and  the  East  Indies  have  greatly  increased ;  while  those 
from  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  declined. 
This  transition  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the 
chief  countries  from  which  the  supplies  of  wool  in  1844  and  1849 
were  received. 

1841.  1849. 

Spain .  918,853  lbs .  127,559  lbs. 

Germany .  21,847,684  12,750,011 

South  America .  3,760,063  6,014,525 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ..  2,197,143  5,379,495 

East  Indies  .  2,765,853  4,182,853 

Australia  .  17,602,247  35,879,171 

The  Cape  offers  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  increased  ex¬ 
ports,  and  from  the  East  Indies  and  Australia  the  wool  imports 
have  been  nearly  doubled  in  six  years. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn-duties  only  took  effect  from  Bebrury  1st 
1849,  when  the  nominal  duty  of  only  Is.  per  quarter  became 
exigible ;  so  that  the  time  which  has  elapsed  is  too  short  for  com¬ 
parative  results.  We  present,  however,  the  imports  of  wheat, 
and  of  wheat-flour  (reduced  to  quarters),  cleared  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  during  the  five  years  ending  January  5th  1850. 

Years.  Foreign.  Colonial.  Total. 

1845  .  89,022  qrs .  224,223  qrs .  313,244  qrs. 

1846  .  2,578,385  365,541  2,943,926 

1847  4,193,592  418,519  4,612,111 

1848  2,012,614  181,141  2,193,755 

1849  5,462,042  172,302  5,634,344 

As  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  above  may  be  subjoined,  for  the 

same  period,  the  average  annual  price  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  chief  states  of  the  Continent  from  which  it  was  im¬ 
ported. 


Years. 

Britain. 

France. 

Belgium. 

Prussia. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1845 

50  10  .. 

..  45  10 

....  46  10 

....  34  8 

1846  .... 

54  8  .. 

..  55  9 

...  56  3 

....  40  3 

1847 

09  9  .. 

..  67  4 

....  72  2 

....  59  0 

1S48 

50  6  . 

..  38  7 

....  41  7 

....  33  6 

1849  . . . . 

44  3  . 

. .  - 

. . . .  — — 

....  32  7 

Embracing  a  longer  term,  it  appears  that  from  1828  to  1849  in¬ 
clusive,  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  in  Britain  was  56s. 
lid. ;  in  France,  46s.  7(7. ;  Belgium,  46s.  8(7. ;  Prussia,  34s.  5c?. 

The  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  the  preceding  statements  seem 
upon  the  whole  to  be  satisfactory,  and  of  a  kind  that  was  predicted 
on  the  favourable  side  as  likely  to  happen.  No  British  interest  of 
importance  appears  likely  to  be  extinguished  by  the  approximation 
to  a  Free-trade  regimen ;  and  the  ruinous  consequences  anticipated 
from  the  overwhelming  amount  of  foreign  importations,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  have  not  been  realized.  The  pursuits  of  agriculture 
were  considered  to  be  most  endangered  by  alterations  of  the  Tariff 
and  repeal  of  the  Corn-duties ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  the  di¬ 
minutive  imports  of  cattle,  provisions,  and  corn,  that  these  cannot 
have  had  any  depressing  influence  on  English  prices.  It  was  re¬ 
peatedly  remarked  in  the  Corn-law  discussion,  that  the  home,  not 
foreign  produce,  would  govern  prices  ;  and  this  must  continue  while 
imports  from  abroad  constitute  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  general 
consumption.  Even  as  respects  the  relative  cheapness  of  pro- 
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duction  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  disparities  are  evi¬ 
dently  not  so  great  as  to  form  a  reasonable  ground  of  discourage¬ 
ment.  From  the  prices  just  mentioned,  it  seems  the  discrepancies 
are  not  considerable  except  in  Prussia  ;  but  the  wheat  received 
from  Dantzic  is  known  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
England,  without  any  reference  to  the  expense  of  conveyance.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  selling  prices  have  not  been  greatly  below 
those  in  England ;  and  it  is  observable  that  in  Britain  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  1840  was  below  the  average  price  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years  both  in  France  and  Belgium.  Lower  than  forty-four 
shillings  a  quarter  wheat  can  hardly  be  expected  permanently  to 
settle  ;  though  Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  been  supposed  to  think  other¬ 
wise.  Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  discussion,  only  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  digest  of  facts  elucidatory  of  a  novel  term  of  commercial 
experience. 


I  dim  to  tjjr  (Eirxtnr. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 
OF  EDUCATION. 

london,  30 th  November  1850. 

Sir — In  common  with  every  one  who  desires  to  see  an  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  University  education,  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  papers 
reprinted  in  your  last  number,  as  transmitted  by  Sir.  Sewell  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Like  yourself,  I  am  indeed  taken  bv  surprise.  But  it  is  not  without  pre¬ 
cedent,  that  large  bodies,  which  have  hitherto  been  slow  to  reform,  should, 
under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  stimulus,  originate  a  reform  going  far 
beyond  anything  of  the  kind  previously  contemplated,  or  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  any  Commission  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

’file  great  point  of  the  scheme  now  suggested  is  that  of  diffusing  the 
teaching  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  of  “  carrying 
the  Universities  to  the  masses  requiring  education,”  so  that,  as  you  observe, 
the  teaching  of  the  Universities  would  take  place,  not  in  the  towns  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  at  the  very  doors  of  those  who  required  it,  even  although 
they  should  be  Dissenters. 

It  is  evident  that  the  promoters  of  this  project  give  up,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  the  collegiate  system,  the  importance  of  collegiate  residence  and 
discipline  ;  and  with  that,  they  give  up  the  intimate  union  of  religious  ex¬ 
ercises  and  teaching  with  University  instruction.  If  this  be  not  so,  then 
they  must  contemplate  the  establishment  in  distant  towns,  such  as  Manches¬ 
ter,  Norwich,  &c.  of  Colleges  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Colleges,  but  permitting  non-residence. 

What  safeguards  are  to  be  provided  to  prevent  in  the  course  of  time  the 
non-resident  Graduates,  who  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  certainly  become 
extremely  numerous,  from  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overwhelm 
the  resident  Graduates,  and  ultimately  to  convert  the  parent  Universities 
into  mere  degree-giving  bodies,  I  do  not  clearly  see. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  experiment  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  And 
if  it  can  be  tried  in  a  manner  which  will  bo  productive  of  the  least  violence 
to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  Almso  Matres,  so  much  the  better. 

My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  suggest,  that  the  means  already  exist  of 
trying  this  experiment,  with  little  or  no  danger  to  the  Universities,  and  al¬ 
most  without  additional  expense. 

Let  the  Universities  extend  certain  privileges  to  collegiate  institutions 
now  existing,  which  have,  I  believe,  hitherto  sought  these  privileges  in  vain. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  King’s  College,  London;  an  institution  iu  as  in¬ 
timate  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  as  any  College  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  which  does  not  exclude  Dissenters  from  her  class-rooms,  and 
which  encourages  residence ,  within,  it  is  true,  narrow,  but  not  inextensible 
limits. 

The  teaching  at  King’s  College  must  bo  quite  as  effective  as  that  at  any 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  College  ;  and  I  know  no  institution  which  exhibits  a 
more  judicious  combination  of  the  tutorial  and  professorial  systems.  The 
fullest  provision  has  been  made  there  for  teaching  science  botl’i  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  physical,  languages  ancient  and  modern,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
theology  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  are  other  Colleges  in  Britain  which  might  be  taken  into  union  with 
the  English  Universities,  although  not  so  ripe  for  that  purpose  as  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  :  I  allude  to  Lampeter  in  Wales,  St.  Bee’s  in  Cumberland. 

Whether  a  College  which  repudiates  religion  so  completely  as  University 
College,  London — which  wears  so  completely  the  aspect  of  a  “  Godless  Col¬ 
lege  ”• — could  be  taken  into  union,  without  great  alteration  in  its  system,  I 
cannot  venture  to  decide.  T. 


Gatton  Tower,  3 d  December  1850. 

Sir — It  seems  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  a  great  crisis  has  at  last 
come  upon  our  Universities  :  it  is,  in  truth,  one  of  life  or  death ;  the  choice 
must  be  made  between  the  two,  and  will  be  final. 

I  am  anxious  to  submit  to  your  always  impartial  but  somewhat  severe 
judgment,  a  few  remarks  upon  several  letters  touching  Lord  John  Russell’s 
University  Commission,  which  are  published  in  last  Saturday’s  Spectator. 

I  do  not  want  to  load  the  University  to  which  I  belong  with  fulsome  eu¬ 
logy  ;  certainly  I  do  not  desire  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  foes  in  this  her  hour 
of  mortal  agony;  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  assume  with  a  “Resident 
B.A.  of  Oxford,”  that  persons  “in  statu  pupillari”  are  of  all  others  the  fittest 
witnesses  for  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  subpoena  on  the  trial.  I  sus¬ 
pect  they  will  try  to  get  the  best  witnesses,  and  will  not  hunt  out  partisans  ; 
and  most  likely  they,  as  well  as  others,  will  doubt  the  peculiar  aptitude  of 
very  young  men  to  give  evidence  in  such  a  mighty  cause,  which,  if  it  in¬ 
volves  anything  at  all,  involves  not  merely  the  existence  of  the  Universities, 
but  in  no  small  measure  the  intellectual  character,  and  therefore  also  the 
destinies  of  the  country.  I  shrewdly  opine,  that  if,  when  I  left  Oxford 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  I  had  been  called  into  court  against  my 
ancient  mother,  I  should  have  laid  heavy  charges  to  her  account,  which  sub¬ 
sequent  reflection  has  taught  me  to  lay  to  my  own. 

Neither  can  I  agree  with  a  “  Cambridge  First-Class-man  and  Country  Rec¬ 
tor,”  that  the  mass  of  Under-graduates  consider  their  Universities  as  by  no 
means  almaj  matres.  If  the  mass  of  Under-graduates  are  unhappily  of  this 
opinion,  I  am  sure  the  mass  of  Graduates  (who  have  left  Oxford  aud  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  derive  no  emolument  from  the  endowments  of  benefactors)  are 
not.  I  am  fain  to  believe  that  many  Graduates  of  riper  years  will  be  prompt 
to  confess  that  Alma  Mater  was  in  fact  a  kinder  mother  to  them  than  they 
were  pious  sons  to  her  when  under  her  tutelage  ;  that  she  showed  them  fa¬ 
vours  which  they  did  not  value,  and  gave  them  opportunities  which  they  ne¬ 
glected  at  least,  if  they  did  not  abuse. 

After  all,  an  University,  when  imparting  the  highest  possible  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  of  education,  can  only  put  into  men’s  hands  tools  of  the  best  edge  and 
temper,  and  teach  them  how  to  use  them  :  subsequent  study,  industrious  la¬ 
bour,  patient  thought,  careful  reasoning,  can  alone  enable  men  to  use  them 
profitably.  I  know  a  world  of  first-class-men  and  country  rectors,  who  ap- 
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parcntly  regard  their  University  honours  as  an  end  attained,  not  as  means 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ulterior  labour  and  ulterior  self-improvement ; 
■who  shut  up  their  books  once  for  all  when  for  the  last  time  they 
“  sported  their  oak  ”  in  College,  (pardon  the  phrase)  ;  then  they  get  behind 
the  world,  grumble,  and  rate  Alma  Mater,  when  they  ought  to  rate  their  own 
idleness,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  days  “  walk  everywhere  like  grave  pa¬ 
geants,  observing  whether  men  do  not  wonder  why  so  small  account  is  made 
of  such  rare  worthiness  ;  and  if  any  other  man’s  advancement  be  mentioned, 
they  either  smile  or  blush  at  the  marvellous  folly  of  the  Yvorld,  which  seeth 
not' where  dignities  should  offer  themselves.” 

The  Universities  have  faults,  doubtless.  Who  would  desire  cither  to  deny 
or  extenuate  them  ?  Let  them  be  purged  of  their  faults  ;  and  then,  in  the 
name  of  the  good  God  of  all  truth  and  of  all  reason,  let  them,  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent  suggests,  be  extended  in  germ  and  in  spirit  far  and  v'ide  through 
the  land.  It  is  because  I  love  the  Universities,  and  wish  to  see  the  benefits  they 
offer  held  up  to  universal  acceptance,  placed  within  the  reach  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  my  fellow- subjects,  that  I  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure 
the  startling  proposal  appended  to  Mr.  M  illiam  Sewell’s  letter  to  the  Vice-  | 
-Chancellor  of  Oxford. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  wrote  it,  whoever  he  may  be,  Whig  or  Tory,  High 
Churchman  or  Low ;  well  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  wants  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Englishmen,  and  anxious  to  supply  them  with  healthy  food. 

Instead  of  whining  about  the  nauseous  cheap  publications  which  issue 
weekly  from  low  presses  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  provinces,  let  the  Univer¬ 
sities  show  front  against  the  evil  in  a  manly  and_  apparently  in  the  onty 
practical  way,  by  establishing  numerous  centres  of  instruction,  such  as  those 
now  proposed.  These  will  diffuse  correct  taste,  high  morals,  lofty  senti¬ 
ments  both  in  religion  and  politics.  The  trashy  novels,  atheistical  and  anti¬ 
social  periodicals,  of  which  Mr.  Tremenheer  speaks,  will  soon  lack  a  market ; 
and  that  high-sounding  phrase  “  the  education  of  the  people”  will  become 
a  reality,  and  cease  to  be  an  empty  unmeaning  phrase. 

I  only  regret,  Sir,  that  you  hold  out  no  hope  for  the  Colonies.  It  is  hard 
to  drive  the  Colonies  into  Republicanism,  and  then  abuse  them  for  being  Re¬ 
publican  ;  it  is  hard  to  abandon  them  to  coarse  and  vulgar  habits,  and  then 
to  quiz  their  vulgarities.  Let  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  the  grace  or  the 
daring  to  found  a  Colonial  University,  and  they  will  outlive  a  thousand 
Royal  Commissions ;  or  if  they  die,  they  will  die  with  undying  honour. 

But  I  must  stop  ;  I  have  already  exceeded  your  patience.  I  shall  not  con¬ 
ceal  my  name;  therefore  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant,  James  Cecil  Winter. 


OXFORD  IX  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Oxford,  4th  December  1850. 

Sra — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  in  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  admitting  within  the  walls  of  the  Universities  a  number  of  undisci¬ 
plined  students,  to  present  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society  in  Oxford’ s  Golden 
Age,  when  thirty  thousand  scholars  are  said  to  have  been  domiciled  within 
its  precincts.  I  select  a  few  passages  at  random  from  Anthony  Wood. 
(Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford.) 

1231.  loth  and  16th  Henry  III.  “The  King,  understanding  that  the 
University  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  people  that  came  from  beyond  and 
within  the  seas  for  to  study  and  procure  learning — which  he  took  very  kindly, 
because  that  thereby  no  small  honour  and  example  would  accrue  to  him  and 
liis  kingdom,  and  profit  in  particular  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place — sent 
out  his  breve,  dated  at  Oxford,  May  3  this  year,  to  the  Mayor  and  Burghers 
thereof,  commanding  them  not  to  overrate  their  houses  :  which  command  the 
inhabitants  observing  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  University  continued 
flourishing,  and  the  burghers  enlarged  their  territories  for  the  receiving  of 
more  students,  making  every  depopulated  cottage  habitable  ;  so  that  by  their 
kindness  to  strangers — whom  we  cannot  but  imagine  chiefly  to  be  the  French 
nation,  besides  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  other  nations  which  were  there  be¬ 
fore — the  number  of  scholars  drew  to  be  above  30,000,  which  by  authors  is 
said  to  have  been  in  this  century.  But  amongst  them,  a  company  of  varlets, 
who  pretended  to  be  scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much  vil¬ 
lainy  in  the  University,  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling,  &c.  They  lived 
under  no  discipline,  neither  had  they  tutors,  but  only  for  fashion’s  sake 
would  sometimes  thrust  themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  lectures.” 

1234.  “  As  by  this  taillage  [levied  by  Henry  the  Third]  our  burghers  found 

themselves  to  be  grieved,  so  also  the  scholars  especially  in  another  respect, 
namely,  by  the  prohibition  they  received  from  their  accompanying  concu¬ 
bines  :  for  whereas  divers  complaints  were  made  to  the  King,  how  corrupted 
the  youth  were  in  that  respect  by  example,  as  ’tis  thought,  of  the  French 
who  continued  yet  in  the  University,  the  King  sent  out  his  writ  for  the 
banishment  of  them  hence  :  but  the  town  being  very  populous,  they  were  not 
easy  to  be  found  out.” 

1238.  The  scholars  murdered  one  of  the  attendants  of  Otho  the  Pope’s 
Legate. 

1244.  “  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  happened  a  grievous  discord  between 

the  scholars  and  the  Jews.  The  former  broke  open  their  houses  in  the 
Jewry,  and  robbed  them  of  much  money ;  of  which  fact  great  complaints 
being  made,  were  forty-five  clerks  sent  to  prison.” 

1248.  One  of  the  scholars  being  murdered  in  an  affray  with  the  towns¬ 
people,  the  town  was  laid  under  an  interdict. 

1249.  “  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  arose  upon  a 
small  account  a  great  discord  between  the  scholars  and  burghers  of  Cambridge  ; 
which  being  prosecuted  by  both  parties,  followed  spoilings,  breaking  open  of 
houses,  woundings,  murders,”  &c. 

1252.  A  discord  happened  which  Wood  says  was  doubtless  very  dangerous. 
“Now  therefore,  seeing  that  such  quarrels  did  happen  between  the  Irish  and 
Northern  scholars,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  multitudes  of  other  nations 
studied  at  Oxford  also  and  had  their  respective  engagements  against  each 
other.” 

1255.  Great  multitudes  of  clerks  and  other  persons  being  now  in  Oxford, 
and  therefore  many  outrages  and  discomposures  happened,  which  the  officers 
of  the  University  could  not  well  manage  or  decide :  therefore,”  &c. 

1258.  About  this  time  fell  out  a  sad  dissension  between  the  scholars  of 
divers  nations  studying  in  the  University,  namely,  between  the  Scotch, 
Welsh,  Northern  and  Southern  English.  ’  The  Northern  and  Welsh  joined 
together  against  the  Southern,  and  had  banners  and  flags  among  them  to 
distinguish  each  division.  They  also  pitched  their  field  near  Oxford,  (in  that 
of  Beaumont,  as  it  seems,)  where  each  party  trying  their  valour,  fell  together 
in  such  a  confusion  with  their  warlike  array,  that  in  conclusion  divers  on 
both  sides  were  slain  and  pitifully  wounded. 

1263.  An  affray  happened  between  the  townspeople  and  the  clerks.  “  The 
clerks,  finding  none  to  oppose  them,  went  about  the  streets,  broke  open  many 
houses,  spoiled  and  took  away  divers  goods,  and  did  what  pleased  them  with¬ 
out  any  opposition.  At  length  they  went  to  the  house  of  Jeffrey  dc  Henk- 
sey,  one  of  the  Provosts  of  the  town,  and  burnt  it.  Then,”  &c.  &c. 

1267.  “  No  sooner  were  the  scholars  settled  in  their  ancient  scat,  but 

they,  whether  for  want  of  action  or  that  they  were  a  vast  body  as  to  number, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  well  governed,  fell  to  quarrelling  among  them¬ 
selves.”  Then  follow  discord,  blows,  and  set  battles. 

The  next  few  years  appear  to  be  occupied  with  commotions  between  the 
Masters  and  the  preaching  Friars. 

1274.  “The  University  was  now  out  of  order  by  strifes  and  factions  be¬ 


tween  them  of  divers  countries  that  were  students  therein  ;  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  Southern,  thpse  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  Irish  and  Welsh,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Northern  and  Scotch  scholars  on  the  other  part. 

1295.  “  Great  was  the  number  at  this  time  of  clerks,  and  greater  therefore 
was  the  charge  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  University  to  govern  them  ;  being 
grown  to  such  a  height  of  insolence  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms  could 
awe  them.  Many  sons  of  perdition,  and  such  that  were  unmindful  of  their 
salvation,  rvere  suspended  and  excommunicated  by  the  Chancellor  and  his 
Deputies.” 

1296.  A  certain  number  of  clerks  going  to  a  solemnity  at  Eynsham — “  Some 
perverse  varlets,  glorying  in  malice,  killed  some,  wounded  others,  and  the 
rest  being  molested  with  injuries  fled  to  Oxford  with  great  terror.” 

1297.  A  great  riot  and  affray  between  the  townspeople  and  the  clerks,  in 
which  some  were  killed,  some  wounded,  and  the  town  was  laid  under  an  in¬ 
terdict.  The  townsmen  alleged  that  three  thousand  clerks  or  more  attacked 
them. 

The  history  of  the  University  in  those  days,  when  numbers  of  students 
were  admitted  without  discipline,  appears  to  be  little  else  than  a  continued 
narrative  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 

It  would  seem  as  if  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  propose  a  revival  of  Oxford  past-times.  n. 


UNIVERSITY  EVIDENCE. 

Cambridge,  3(7  December  1850. 

[“  An  Under-graduate  of  Trinity  College”  commits  several  mistakes, — first,  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  we  inserted  ‘‘an  attack  on  the  rnder-graduat.es  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge”  ;  second,  in  filling  the  paper  which  he  asks  us  to  insert  as  a  “  defence,” 
with  a  discursive  ramble  into  other  matters ;  third,  in  sending  to  the  press  what 
he  knew  to  be  “  unsatisfactory” — his  time  being  “  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
college  studies,”  is  not  a  valid  plea  for  laying  a  faulty  composition  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  only  relevant  part  of  the  long  paper  is  what  follows.] 

*  *-  *  *  *  *• 

The  “  election  ”  process  advised  by  j  our  correspondent  is  totally  absurd 
and  impracticable.  It  might  answer  at  the  University  ofDmdalus  in  learia, 
or  at  Cambridge,  U.S.  The  method  I  would  venture  to  suggest  is,  for  the 
Secretary,  or  other  resident  members  of  the  Commission,  to  invite  the  com¬ 
munications,  personal  or  otherwise,  of  all  resident  persons  in  statu  pupillari, 
who  had  anjr  suggestions  to  offer  :  the  result  of  his  inquiries  might  then  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  ;  who  would  request  the  attendance  of  those 
gentlemen  whose  evidence  would  seem  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  public 
service.  At  the  same  time,  some  means  should  be  devised  for  protecting  the 
witnesses  from  any  attempts  at  what  is  called  “  authoritative  teaching,”  as 
it  is  just  possible  that  candidates  for  College  advancement  would  otherwise  be 
running  too  great  a  risk  of  exciting  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  In  Trinity,  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  to  fear,  from  the  well-known  liberality  oi  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  constitute  our  governing  and  electing  body ;  but  it  is  very  generally 
stated  and  believed  that  the  head  of  one  College  has  threatened  with  instant 
extermination  any  Fellow,  Scholar,  or  Student,  who  shall  presume  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Catiline.  But  Catiline  is  now  at  the  gates  of  Rome  ; 
and  it  is  surety  the  wiser  part  to  defy  the  old  proverb,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  make  a  silken  purse  out  of  the  ear  of  a  pig. 

An  Under-graduate  of  Trinity. 


THE  RIVAL  CHURCHES. 

Sir — How  long  will  the  cry  of  indignation  be  kept  up  ?  Like  a  fretful 
child  smarting  under  real  or  fancied  injury,  the  nation  seems  roused  by  the 
Pope’s  aggression  to  nothing  more  purposelike  or  manly  than  a  lusty  crjr : 
but  the  stoutest  lungs  fail  in  time,  and  soon  a  few  intermittent  sobs  will 
alone  remain  to  remind  us  of  the  recent  tempest.  Then,  perhaps,  when  the 
Y'oice  of  reason  can  again  be  heard,  we  may  derive  warning  from  some  con¬ 
siderations  which  in  cooler  times  every  Protestant  among  us  is  ready  to 
admit. 

Who,  for  instance,  will  deny  that  the  spread  of  one  religion  can  be  re¬ 
sisted  only  by  presenting  the  people  with  a  better ;  that  a  perfectly  resistless 
faith,  against  which  aggression  is  powerless,  is  simply  the  best  and  highest  of 
which  we  can  conceive ;  and  that  by  no  well-served  artillerjr  of  enactment 
and  denunciation  can  you  either  protect  any  citadel  of  faith,  or  disturb  a  hair 
of  any  adversary.  Were  Englishmen  generally  disposed  to  renounce  their 
judgment,  and  accept  a  priesthood  as  the  indispensable  support  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  life,  no  attacks  upon  the  forms  and  framework  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  could  check  its  progress  in  this  land.  But  if,  as  we  surety  believe, 
the  spirit  of  our  countrymen  is  too  intelligent,  devout,  and  free,  to  admit  of 
their  docile  subjection  to  any  human  reader  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  then 
the  most  perfect  hierarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  ceremonial,  will  fail  to  win 
their  allegiance. 

Moreover,  this  same  aggression  of  the  Pope  appears  unworthy  of  special 
wrath,  if  we  calmly  investigate  the  claims  of  the  belligerents,  and  give  each 
party  credit  for  sincerity  in  their  professions. 

In  spite  of  bitter  imrective,  the  Church  of  England  does  acknowledge  her 
Roman  Catholic  rival  to  be  Christian,  and  her  priests  and  bishops  to  be  verit¬ 
able  though  degenerate  ministers  of  that  “  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  ” 
designated  in  the  Creed,  common  to  both.  To  an  English  Churchman,  then, 
the  effect  of  the  recent  appointments  is  to  plant  a  second  bishop  on  ground 
already  occupied  by  a  bishop.  The  aggression  looks  palpable  enough,  not 
to  say  “insolent  and  insidious,”  until  we  hear  the  evidence  for  the  accused, 
and  discover  that  the  Pope  has  never  regarded  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
branch  of  the  “  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,”  and  that  accordingly,  look¬ 
ing  upon  England  as  entirety  destitute  of  bishops,  he  thought  it  time  to  in¬ 
troduce  them.  In  the  view  of  the  one  Church,  two  bishops  contest  the 
ground ;  in  the  view  of  the  other  Church,  sees  exist  where  sees  were 
unknown  before.  Now  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  change  of  doctrine  as 
to  the  right  of  ordaining  bishops  on  the  part  of  that  Church  which 
professes  to  be  clothed  in  the  eternal  garment  of  infallibility.  Nor, 
were  the  ear  of  the  Pope  open  to  remonstrance,  could  the  Church  of 
England  consistently  exceed  the  bounds  of  tranquil  reasoning,  since  though 
the  “  Quicunque  vult  ”  is  in  her  pocket,  she  yet  professes  toleration  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

Indignation,  except  against  those  who  are  unfaithful  to  themselves,  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  anjr  religious  bodjr.  The  Church  of  England,  I  believe,  has  al¬ 
ready  lost  ground  by  her  recent  behaviour,  and  she  has  no  strength  to  spare. 
She  ought  to  take  care,  lest  with  the  faintest  breath  of  approval  she  en¬ 
courages  the  civil  power  to  resort  again  to  those  weapons  which,  twenty  jrears 
ago,  were  happily  laid  aside,  and  pronounced  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  day  to 
be  worse  than  powerless  in  such  a  cause.  How  different  the  aids  on  which 
she  ought  to  rely !  By  removing  all  those  inconsistencies  and  antiquated 
formulas  which  deprive  her  of  the  support  of  so  many  of  our  foremost  men, 
bj'  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  by  spreading  intelligence  every- 
Yvhere,  can  the  Church  of  England  alone  maintain  such  an  ascendancy  as  she 
has  a  right  to  covet.  A  Protestant, 


cardinal  wiseman’s  fallacies. 

Cambridge,  2(7  December  1850. 

Sir — In  your  review  of  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  explanatory  letter,  you  say 
that  he  has  not  done  much  towards  advancing  his  cause.  Certainty  on  the 
score  of  argument  this  is  most  true.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  that  under 
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head  IV.  He  here  combats  the  conclusion  drawn  by  many,  that  there  is  in  I 
the  Papal  brief  a  pretension  to  supremacy  over  the  realm  of  England,  and  a 
claim  to  sole  and  undivided  sway.  Now,  though  by  a  periphrasis  he  avoids, 
yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  never  denies,  but  rather  owns  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion.  lie  says  that  “the  Pope  assigns  him  a  territorial 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  no  personal  limitations.”  It  is  with  this  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  that  we  have  to  do.  By  this  new  “boon,”  says  he, 
in  another  place,  “  the  English  Catholics  are  formed  into  a  separate  Church 
in  conjunction  with  the  whole  Catholic  body,  of  which  Church  the  Metro¬ 
politan  is  the  head.”  Now,  England  has  been  divided  into  dioceses;  over 
each  diocese  is  placed  a  Bishop ;  each  Bishop  owns  as  his  superior  the 
Metropolitan  ;  the  Metropolitan  being  in  subservience  to  the  Pope.  There¬ 
fore,  since  each  part  of  England  lies  in  one  diocese  or  other,  each  part 
of  England  is  under  the  Bishop  of  some  see,  and  so  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  therefore  England  is  a  territory  belonging 
to  the  Pope.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  thus  argued  out  the 
point  after  the  Cardinal  had  told  his  believing  subjects  that  England  was 
again  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the  Christian  firmament;  but  so  many 
things  are  only  forms,  that  I  have  chosen  thus  out  of  his  own  mouth  to 
judge  him,  and  so  to  show  that  supremacy  and  sole  and  undivided  sway  are 
claimed  over  this  realm  of  England  by  the  Pope  of  Home.  He  goes  on  to 
argue  concerning  the  adoption  of  Westminster  as  a  title  for  the  Metropolitan, 
but  ho  soon  finds  himself  in  a  corner  from  which  there  is  no  escape  :  he 
knows  well  enough  that  it  is  no  plea  that  Southwark  was  to  be  erected  into 
a  separate  diocese ;  so  the  excuse  comes  in  handy,  “  I  can  sincerely  add 
that  I  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  selection  of  this  title.”  A  strange  story 
surely,  and  hard  to  be  believed.  He  owns  that  he  and  another  arranged  the 
whole  matter,  fixed  upon  all  the  other  titles  except  this  one,  and  this  one 
the  most  important ;  the  first,  as  any  ordinary  man  would  have  thought,  to 
have  been  settled,  this  one  he  left  to  others.  Curious,  certainly ;  but  we  will 
leave  it.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  Irish  are  held  up  as  good  Christians  and 
peaceful  citizens.  Surely,  if  it  is  to  such  an  acme  of  Christian  accomplish¬ 
ments  that  the  Cardinal  would  bring  the  English  poor,  the  sooner  he 
is  sent  away  the  better.  But  he  goes  on  to  tax  us  with  our  neglects, 
and  holds  up  before  us  a  picture  of  frightful  destitution  in  Westminster,  all 
owing,  he  would  have  us  believe,  to  the  neglect  of  the  laity  and  godless 
Dean  and  Chapter.  It  would  not  have  been  so  in  a  land  of  monasteries,  he 
remarks.  Whither  the  Cardinal  has  led,  we  turn ;  and  let  us  look  at  Italy, 
the  land  of  monks,  priests,  and  bishops,  yea,  blessed  by  the  cheering  influence 
of  the  Pope  himself.  And  Italy  is  soon  reached ;  it  is  no  weary  pilgrimage 
as  in  times  of  yore,  not  now  a  twelvemonth’s  journey  to  Rome.  But  is  it 
the  Paradise  we  sought — is  it  the  home  of  virtue,  industry,  and  contentment  ? 
No  ;  its  vices  would  not  be  tolerated  here  ;  its  swarms  of  beggars,  in  all  our 
destitution,  we  are  without.  Flimsy  throughout  are  the  arguments  of  this 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  ;  his  reasons  are  not  such  as  to  convince,  and  let  us 
hope  his  subtilty  is  not  such  as  to  mislead  the  good  sense  and  reason  of  the 
English  people.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary,  ever  be  jealous  and  watchful  over 
the  interest  of  a  Church  which,  as  watered  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  so  be¬ 
dewed  with  blessings  from  on  high,  has  raised  our  country  from  degradation 
and  misery,  has  enlightened  and  relieved  our  poor,  and  has  taught  them  to 
be  good  subjects  and  intelligent  citizens.  “A  Watchman.” 


LAW  AND  EQUITY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen ,  28 th  November  1850. 

Sir — You  refer  in  your  last  paper  to  the  late  abolition  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  to  the  conferring  of  its  Equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  upon  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  that 
in  Scotland  there  never  have  been  separate  courts  for  Law  and  for  Equity,  j 
The  Supreme  Civil  Court  has  always  decided  points  both  of  law  and  equity' ; 
and  as  the  latter  has  become  as  much  subject  to  fixed  rules  as  the  former, 
there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  observed  in  practice  between  them.  The 
procedure  and  forms  of  court  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  one  kind  of  cases 
as  to  the  other.  The  Inferior  Civil  Courts  of  Scotland  are  in  like  manner 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  ;  and  no  distinction  obtains  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  two  kinds  of  actions. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  one,  even  among  the  foremost  of  our  law  reformers, 
who  desires  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  law  courts  as  regards 
their  double  powers  of  judging  in  law  and  equity.  The  plan  has  wrought 
well  in  practice ;  and  it  may  be  cited,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Field’s  evidence,  as 
another  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  a  separate  Court  of  Equity. 

It  is  seldom  that  English  law  reformers  refer  to  Scotch  practice  when  ad¬ 
vocating  their  improvements :  they  go  for  proofs  of  the  practicability  of  their 
schemes  anvwl  ere  but  to  Scotland,  although  those  proofs  may  be  found  al¬ 
most  at  their  own  doors.  While  Scotch  law  is  in  many  respects  behind  that 
of  the  sister  country,  it  is  in  as  many  other  before  it.  Take  the  case  of  your 
County  Courts.  The  dolorous  prophecies  of  their  supposed  evils  could  not 
have  stood  a  hearing  had  evidence  been  led  of  the  practice  of  Scotland,  and 
if  it  had  been  put  prominently  before  the  public.  In  Scotland,  County 
Courts  are  centuries  old.  They  have  been  the  courts  of  the  country.  Their  j 
jurisdiction  does  not  embrace  questions  of  disputed  rights  to  heritable  pro¬ 
perty,  nor  consistorial  causes  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  unlimited.  A  party 
in  Scotland  can  sue  another  in  the  County  Court  as  easily  for  a  claim  of 
50,000 1.  as  for  one  of  501.  No  one  in  Scotland  would  dream  of  having  any 
alteration  made  in  the  law  that  allows  a  man  to  have  his  cause  heard  in  the 
County  Court,  whether  the  claim  in  dispute  be  large  or  small.  The  pro-  j 
cedure  in  the  Scotch  County  Courts  {Sheriff  Courts,  as  they  are  called)  is 
not  indeed  so  summary,  except  in  trifling  causes,  as  in  the  newly-established  j 
County  Courts  of  England ;  but  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  gradual  ten¬ 
dency  in  Scotland  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  procedure  both  in  the  Supe-  [ 
rior  and  Inferior  Courts.  A  Reader  of  the  Spectator. 


LAND  TITLES. 

London ,  20 th  November  1850. 

Sir — Pardon  me  for  criticizing  your  late  editorial  articles  on  the  subject 
of  Titles  to  Land  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  Registration. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  registration  ;  one  of  deeds—  such  as  is  now  in  use 
in  Ireland,  Middlesex,  and  Yorkshire.  This  is  the  plan  which,  with  some 
modifications  and  improvements,  is  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission¬ 
ers.  The  other  is  a  registry  of  titles ,  which  is  termed  by  the  Commissioners 
“judicial  registration” — by  which  the  title  to  land  would  be  in  some  degree 
assimilated  to  that  of  property  in  the  Funds  ;  but  on  which  their  report  is 
silent. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  attempt  within  the  limits  of  a  letter  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  plans. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  forcibly  adverted  to  in  the  late  number  of 
the  Law  Review,  to  which  your  article  refers. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  noticing  one  other  point  as  to  which 
I  venture  to  think  you  have  fallen  into  error,  in  common  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  press — 1  mean  in  attributing  merit  to  the  Irish  Sale  of  Encum¬ 
bered  Estates  Act.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  to  us  a  warning  instead  of  an  ex¬ 
ample.  For  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  permit  myself  to  speak  of  a  measure  which 
I  regard  as  the  last  crowning  act  of  ruinous  legislation  for  that  unhappy 
country.  I  will  state  my  objections  to  it  shortly. 

Firstj  as  a  measure  of  public  policy.  A  scheme  for  driving  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  an  immense  mass  of  property  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  ordinary 


demand  must  be  ruinous  to  the  property  so  treated ;  and  if  so,  must  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  all  parties  interested.  It  is  impossible  that  so  lamentable  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe  as  the  utter  ruin  of  a  great  number  of  people  dragging  with  them 
their  families  and  dependents  can  be  other  than  a  sad  calamity. 

And  observe,  I  am  not  now  referring  to  that  state  of  ruinous  embarrass¬ 
ment  into  which  Irish  estates  had  fallen  prior  to  the  measure  in  question, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  bo  their  normal  state  of  ruin.  I  am  referring  to 
that  superadded  ruin  brought  on  by  the  measure  itself  over  and  beyond  and 
in  addition  to  that  which,  no  doubt,  existed  previously.  This  superadded 
amount  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Irish  pro¬ 
perty.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  average  value  of  land  there  was  gradually 
rising.  It  reached  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  in  some  cases  to  thirty  years’ 
purchase.  I  have  myself  sold  estates  at  the  latter  rate.  Now  the  scale  is 
still  on  the  descent  :  from  twenty  it  sank  to  eighteen  ;  then  to  fifteen  ;  now 
recently,  by  the  last  advices,  1  observe  that  it  has  fallen  to  thirteen — to 
twelve— in  some  cases  to  nine  years’  purchase,  with  the  consolatory  reflection 
uttered  from  the  judicial  rostrum,  that  to  adjourn  sales,  with  such  prices 
offered,  “  damps  the  sales  and  discourages  competition.” 

AVe  may  test  this  question  by  an  illustration  familiar  to  us  on  this  side  the 
Channel.  Suppose  from  some  national  calamity  the  value  of  the  Funds 
were  to  sink  in  a  like  proportion :  would  it  not  be  to  us  a  sign  of  impending 
if  not  of  actual  present  ruin  r 

Upon  the  marketable  value  of  property  depend  a  multitude  of  economical 
contingencies.  The  real  burden  of  all  pecuniary  liabilities  affecting  it  and 
its  owners  must  be  relative  to  this  standard.  In  proportion  as  you  depress 
the  value  of  the  estate  charged,  so  you  enhance  the  burden  of  the  charge 
upon  it.  Again,  upon  its  marketable  value  far  more  than  upon  the  return 
of  annual  income  depends  its  desirableness  for  investment.  As  you  depress 
this  marketable  value,  so  you  discourage  investment  and  improvement,  and 
keep  back  the  outlay  of  capital  by  deterring  loans  for  that  object. 

But  it  would  bo  idle  to  dwell  farther  upon  what  really  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  self-evident  proposition.  I  shall  content  myself  with  assuming,  what 
seems  to  me  not  open  to  contradiction — that  a  measure  the  necessary  effect  of 
which  is  to  deluge  the  land-market  with  an  excessive  supply,  and  so  to  depress 
the  value  of  laud  ruinously,  below  its  true  level,  as  it  must  be  attended  with 
individual  ruin,  so  it  must  be  a  great  national  evil. 

Secondly,  and  in  an  inferior  point  of  view,  regarded  as  a  measure  for 
emancipating  property  from  the  trammels  of  litigation.  The  act  in  question 
possesses  this  most  undoubted  merit.  Coarse,  violent,  and  unscientific,  (if  I 
may  use  the  term,)  it  amputates  the  diseased  limb  with  a  butcher’s  axe. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  whether  Irish  or  English,  is  a  great  evil.  We  feel 
it  so  here ;  we  are  applying  remedies.  One  of  our  great  improvements  last 
year  was  the  introduction  by  the  new  orders  in  Chancery  of  a  simple,  easy, 
and  inexpensive  remedy  for  a  mortgagee  by  foreclosure.  It  works,  I  believe, 
(and  I  speak  with  a  little  experience,)  admirably. 

I  have  no  intention  to  dwell  upon  it  farther  than  to  observe,  that  instead 
of  Irish  legislation  in  this  particular  being  the  model  for  England,  it  would 
be  far  wiser  to  reverse  the  process. 

The  mortgagee  who  cannot  obtain  payment  of  his  interest,  or  his  principal 
if  required,  is  entitled  to  a  short  and  swift  remedy  for  enforcing  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  estate  which  he  holds  in  pawn.  Such  is  the  justice  of  the  case. 
Irish  mortgagees  are  in  the  same  predicament  as  others,  and  entitled  to  the 
application  of  this  universal  rule  of  right. 

But  in  thus  limiting  the  remedy  for  the  evil,  another  great  end  would  be 
attained.  Irish  mortgagees,  compelled  by  the  default  of  their  debtors  to 
take  possession  of  the  mortgaged  estates,  will  become  in  fact,  as  they  are  by 
right,  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and,  like  other  people,  will  set  about  making 
the  best  of  their  position.  They  arc  for  the  most  part  bona  fide  capitalists 
instead  of  land-jobbers,  and  (though  reluctantly)  would  no  doubt  commence 
the  work  required — the  real  substantial  improvement  of  the  country.  Grant¬ 
ing  that  they  will  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  what  they  deem  an  encum¬ 
brance,  and  therefore  anxious  to  sell,  they  will  find  that  it  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  purchasers;  and  they  will  judge  far  too  wisely  for  their  own 
interests  to  throw  their  property  into  the  market  to  be  sacrificed  for  nothing. 
They  will  keep  it,  and  feed  the  market  by  degrees  as  purchasers  may  offer  ; 
in  this  way  effectually  guarding  against  that  unnatural  repletion  of  the 
land-market  of  which  I  complain. 

But,  thirdly,  in  another  point  of  view  the  Irish  act  is  looked  upon  as  a 
good — as  a  measure  for  quieting  titles.  It  confers  on  purchasers  the  benefit 
of  a  Parliamentary  title — cuts  the  knot  of  all  questions — bars  all  adverse 
claims— purges  the  estate  with  a  kind  of  absolution  from  its  past  sins  :  a 
great  good,  if  attained  by  proper  means. 

But  the  means  offered  by  this  act  arc  no  less  monstrous  than  they  are 
imperfect.  They  are  monstrous  ;  for  they'  produce  this  great  result — wipe 
out  from  the  title  all  antecedent  blots, — that  is,  bar,  shut  up,  and  for 
ever  conclude  the  rights  of  all  adverse  claimants,  without  any  attempt  at 
providing  adequate  machinery  for  investigating  the  real  rights  of  parties.  I 
do  not  mean  that  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  right  of  a  petitioning  encum¬ 
brancer  ;  but  I  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  attempt 
made  at  sifting  and  examining  the  true  state  of  a  title,  so  as  to  enable  what 
is  in  fact  a  judicial  sentence  to  be  pronounced  upon  it.  So  it  will  be  found 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  many  rightful  claimants  have  been  most  unjustly 
barred  of  their  rights  by  some  precipitate  proceeding  under  this  act. 

But  its  operation  is  no  less  imperfect  than  it  is  monstrous.  If  this  clear¬ 
ing  and  absolution  of  a  title  be,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  the  summutn 
bonum  of  real  property  law,  let  the  principle  be  acknowledged — acted  upon — 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  property,  whether  sold  under  the  decree  of  the 
Commissioners  or  in  any  other  way'.  Let  the  measure  of  reform  be,  not 
casual — exceptional— transitory  ;  but  let  it  be  embodied  in  a  settled,  uniform, 
permanent  system,  applicable  for  all  time  and  to  all  transactions.  In  short, 
let  us  have  that  which  wo  really  desire — a  well-constructed  scheme  of  Judi¬ 
cial  Registration.  II.  S. 

Dublin,  22 d  November  1850. 

Sir — I  have  just  read  in  the  Spectator  of  the  16th  instant  the  article 
headed  “Titles  to  Land”  ;  and,  cordially  agreeing  in  the  suggestions  there 
made,  I  venture  to  offer  you  one  further  suggestion  that  occurred  to  me  in 
reading  that  article. 

You  propose  for  England  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  a  registry  for 
all  instruments  relating  to  land  ;  and  say,  correctly,  that  these  would  in 
time  simplify  and  secure  title,  but  that  in  the  mean  time  there  should  for 
the  immediate  advantage  of  present  proprietors  be  some  mode  in  which  they 
could  voluntarily  subject  their  title  to  investigation,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  its  being  good  to  a  certain  date. 

Now,  would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  if  landlords  were  empowered  to 
place  upon  public  record  a  short  declaration  of  their  title,  registering  at  the 
same  time  the  instruments  that  give  it  validity  ?  It  could  then  be  declared, 
that  if  such  title  remained  upon  record  any  reasonable  space  of  time,  (say 
one  year,)  without  being  disputed,  it  should  then  become  legally  indisputable ; 
whilst,  to  guard  against  a  title  being  improperly  litigated,  it  oould  be  also 
declared  that  the  Judges  or  Commissioners  of  the  new  Court  should  par¬ 
ticularly  require  that  any  party  disputing  title  should  show  an  interest  in 
disputing  it,  and  that  they  should  not  be  heard  without  doing  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Judges  or  Commissioners.  A  Law  Reformer. 


December  7,  1850.] 
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GILIY’S  SHIPWRECKS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAYY.* 
Whether  it  be  from  something  more  loyal  ami  chivalrous  in  the 
nature  of  “  Jack,”  or  from  the  necessities  of  his  position  “  with  but 
one  plank  between  him  and  destruction,”  or  from  “  the  iron  disci¬ 
pline  ”  of  the  navy,  certain  it  is  that  the  sailor  is  more  amenable 
to  control  than  the  soldier.  When  a  city  is  carried  by  assault,  wo 
are  told  by  all  military  authorities  that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon 
the  place  to  the  heroic  assailants ;  and  the  last  war  has  its  tales  of 
officers  shot  bv  their  own  men,  sometimes  for  interfering  with  their 
excesses,  sometimes  out  of  pure  wantonness.  Let  but  a  reverse 
happen,  and  it  is  also  said  by  military  authorities  that  the  bonds 
of  discipline,  especially  in  the  British  army,  are  at  once  relaxed  if 
not  altogether  broken,"  and  each  man  does  or  tries  to  do  what  he 
thinks  best  for  himself.  Cutting  out  ships  and  boarding  are  surely 
equal  to  the  dangers  of  the  “  imminent  deadly  breach,”  yet  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  is  carried  the  sailor  is  calm  and  obedient  to  orders, 
and  life  and  property  arc  as  safe  with  him  as  on  shore  under 
the  eyes  of  the  police.  No  terrestrial  danger  can  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  equal  that  of  a  wreck,  or  still  more  that  of  a  ship  on  fire, 
when  the  boats  arc  insufficient  to  contain  the  crew  or  are  rendered 
useless.  Yet  in  these  terrible  perils  the  British  sailor  is  generally 
as  cool  and  self-possessed  as  in  a  nautical  review.  Even  when 
hope  itself  is  all  but  over,  and  the  order  is  given  for  each  man  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  himself,  courage  and  a  clear  perception  still 
characterize  him.  Nay,  when  hope  is  gone  and  death  seems  in¬ 
evitable,  and  exertion  past,  he  patiently  struggles  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  coolly  meets  his  fate. 

A  narrative  of  the  most  fearful  and  remarkable  shipwrecks 
would  form  a  work  to  which  tragedy  itself  should  yield  the  palm  of 
terror  and  interest.  Mr.  Gilly’s  Shipwrecks  in  the  Royal  Navy  is 
of  necessity  rather  limited  in  its  subjects,  not  merely  from  the 
author’s  own  restriction  as  to  time — from  1793  to  1849 — but  the 
strength  of  the  ships,  the  number  of  hands,  the  seamanship  of  the 
officers,  and  the  habits  of  discipline,  render  the  wrecks  of  the  royal 
navy  less  frequent,  and  perhaps  less  terrible  in  their  nature,  than 
those  of  the  mercantile  marine — if  anything  connected  with  wreck 
can  be  other  than  terrible.  The  wrecks  in  the  royal  navy  are, 
however,  quite  numerous  enough.  Lpwards  of  four  hundred  ves¬ 
sels  of  various  kinds  have  been  lost  in  less  than  sixty  years ; 
and  Mr.  Gilly  has  told  the  story  of  thirty- seven  at  large.  Of 
these,  some  were  smaller  craft,  selected  for  the  horrors  of  their 
circumstances ;  others  were  men-of-war  even  of  as  high  a  rate  as 
74 ;  and  it  is  grievous  to  see  how  many  were  wrecked  through  de¬ 
fault.  During  the  war,  the  Ministry  kept  the  Baltic  fleet  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  station  to  a  period  absurdly  late  in  the  winter  ;  for 
if  the  season  were  so  advanced  as  to  raise  misgivings  in  the  minds 
of  British  officers  as  to  the  possibility  of  escaping  shipwreck,  we 
may  be  sure  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  the  enemy’s  vessels 
putting  to  sea,  when  the  inevitable  dangers  of  the  ocean  were  ag¬ 
gravated  by  ice,  and  its  hardships  by  cold  so  severe  as  to  freeze 
men  dead  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship  that  had  gone  ashore.  Some¬ 
times  wreck  occurred  from  the  zeal  of  the  commander  to  fulfil 
his  mission,  which  induced  him  to  push  on  during  the  night 
through  little- known  and  intricate  passages.  Too  often,  however, 
it  originated  in  false  calculations,  mostly  in  the  difficult  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  which  seem  scarcely  accounted  for 
by  the  (then  disregarded)  local  variations  of  the  compass ;  ves¬ 
sels  were  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  Holland  when  the  pilot  per¬ 
sisted  they  were  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  'When  we  judge 
after  the  events,  even  fire  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  discovered  in 
time  to  be  got  under  by  the  available  force  and  discipline  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  war,  if  it  could  not  be  prevented  altogether. 

One  source  of  greater  interest  in  the  Queen’s  service  is  the  supe¬ 
rior  steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  crew  in  danger — the  self-devo¬ 
tion  displayed  when  life  itself  appears  at  stake.  Many  noble  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  mercantile  marine  ;  and 
during  the  common  risks  attendant  upon  wreck  as  much  coolness 
and  hardihood  may  be  shown  as  in  the  royal  navy,  unless  the 
crew  have  been  demoralized  by  incapable  and  worthless  officers. 
As  much  patience  and  self-denial  may  possibly  be  displayed  when 
the  men  are  fairly  off  in  the  boats  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  through  with  it.  As  a  rule,  the  superiority  of  discipline  and 
duty  in  the  navy,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  is  exhibited 
during  those  terrible  moments  when  the  sense  of  sudden  and 
overwhelming  danger  disturbs  the  mind  in  the  way  which  is 
called  panic,  or  when  the  prospect  of  escape  is  so  slender  that  sel¬ 
fishness  usually  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.  The  loss  of  the 
Hindostan,  in  1804,  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  effected  by  dis¬ 
cipline  and  a  sense  of  duty  even  when  all  seems  hopeless.  The 
Hindostan  had  been  sent  out  with  stores  to  Nelson  while  he  was 
blockading  Toulon,  and  carried  some  passengers  :  she  was  separated 
from  her  consort  by  a  gale  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  ;  on  the  2d  of 
April  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  made  to  subdue  it  were  without  avail. 

“About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  had  been  seven  hours 
contending  with  the  fire  and  smoke,  land  was  discerned  through  the  haze,  on 
the  weather-bow,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  above  Cape  Creux. 

“  Captain  Le  Gros,  fearing  the  signals  might  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
hove  them  all  overboard.  The  sight  of  land  gave  a  turn  to  the  men’s 
thoughts,  and  spurred  them  on  to  greater  exertion.  The  fire  rapidly  inoreas- 

*  Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the  Royal  Navy,  between  1703  anil  1849.  Compiled 
principally  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty,  by  William  O.  S.  Gilly.  With 
a  Preface,  by  William  Stephen  Gilly,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Novliam  and  Canon  of  Durham. 
Published  by  John  W.  Parker. 


ed ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  captain  and  his  noble  crew  increased  with  the 
danger. 

“  Again  they  attempted  to  clear  the  magazine ;  but  the  smoke  again  drove 
the  men  from  below,  and  rendered  them  powerless.  Their  courage  was,  in¬ 
deed,  kept  up  by  the  sight  of  land,  though  still  five  leagues  distant ;  but 
there  was  still  much  to  be  done — many  perils  yet  surrounded  them— and  it 
was  awful  to  feel  that  fire  and  water  were  contending  for  the  mastery,  and 
that  they  must  be  the  victims  of  one  of  these  elements,  unless  by  the  mercy 
of  God  the  progress  of  the  conflagration  was  stayed,  and  time  allowed  them 
to  reach  the  distant  shore.  The  fire  was  increasing  fearfully;  so  much  so, 
that  Lieutenant  Tailour  describes  the  lower  deck  ‘  burning  like  the  flame  in 
an  oven.’  All  communication  was  cut  off  from  the  fore-part  of  the  ship. 
The  flames  flew  up  the  fore  and  main  hatchways  as  high  as  the  lower  yards ; 
but  still  the  brave  crew  remained  firm  to  their  duty,  and  by  keeping  tar¬ 
paulins  over  the  hatchways,  and  pouring  down  water,  they  managed  for  a 
time  to  keep  the  fire  from  taking  serious  hold  abaft. 

“  But  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching  when  human  skill  and  human  forti¬ 
tude  could  be  of  no  avail.  In  defiance  of  all  their  exertions  and  precautions, 
the  devouring  clement  pursued  its  course.  Every  moment  it  was  gaining 
aft ;  and  had  not  officers  and  men  been  true  to  themselves  and  to  each  other, 
they  must  all  have  perished.  The  mizeninast  was  on  fire  in  the  captain’s 
cabin,  and  the  flames  were  bursting  from  all  the  lee-ports.  It  was  now  a 
quarter  past  five  o’clock,  and  they  were  entering  the  Bay  of  Rosas.  Could 
they  venture  to  hold  on  their  way,  and  still  remain  in  the  ship  ?  A  moment’s 
glance  around  him  sufficed  for  Captain  Le  Gros  to  decide  the  question.  The 
now  triumphant  element  was  no  longer  smouldering  and  creeping  stealthily 
onwards  amidst  smoke  and  darkness,  but  with  a  lurid  glare  and  a  sullen 
roar  the  flames  rolled  on.  The  word  was  given  to  launch  the  raft ;  it  was 
obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  vessel  struck,  about  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  between  the  fort  of  Ampurius  and  the  church  of  St.  Pierre.  She  was 
now  on  fire  both  fore  and  aft.  Self-preservation  is  the  law  of  nature,  it  is 
said  ;  but  there  is  a  stronger  law  gov  erning  the  actions  of  the  British  seaman. 
Officers  and  men  were  of  one  mind.  They  all  united  in  putting  first  the 
women  and  children,  then  the  sick  and  the  foreigners  into  the  launch.  The 
two  yawls  and  the  jolly-boat  took  as  many  as  they  could  carry  from  the 
stern,  and  put  them  on  board  some  Spanish  boats  from  La  Escada,  which 
had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  but  which  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
could  avail  to  bring  near  to  the  ship. 

“The  remainder  of  the  people  were  then  ordered  on  to  the  raft;  and  by 
the  time  it  was  covered,  the  flames  came  aft  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  it  off  from  the  stern.  All  now  had  left  the  ill-fated  vessel,  except 
the  gallant  Captain  Le  Gros,  Lieutenant  Tailour,  and  the  master.  When 
they  saw  all  the  rest  clear  away,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  descend  by  the 
stern  ladders  into  one  of  the  yauls,  and  pulled  towards  the  shore ;  which  they 
had  scarcely  reached  when  she  blew  up.” 

The  loss  of  the  Magpie,  in  1826,  was  distinguished  by  circum¬ 
stances  of  remarkable  horror,  and  by  a  panic,  which,  however  dis¬ 
astrous  in  its  consequences,  could  only  be  expected.  The  Magpie 
was  a  small  schooner,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Edward 
Smith;  and  was  sunk  by  a  sudden  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  it. 

“  At  the  moment  of  the  vessel  going  down,  a  gunner’s  mate  of  the  name 
of  Meldrum  struck  out  and  succeeded  in  reaching  a  pair  of  oars  that  were 
floating  in  the  water ;  to  these  he  clung ;  and  having  divested  himself  of  a 
part  of  his  clothing,  ho  awaited  in  dreadful  anxiety  the  fate  of  his  com¬ 
panions. 

“Not  a  sound  met  his  ear;  in  vain  his  anxious  gaze  endeavoured  to 
pierce  the  gloom,  but  the  darkness  was  too  intense.  Minutes  appeared  like 
hours,  and  still  the  awful  silence  remained  unbroken  :  he  felt,  and  the 
thought  was  agony,  that  out  of  the  twrenty-four  human  beings  who  had  so 
lately  trod  the  deck  of  the  schooner  he  alone  was  left.  This  terrible  suspense 
became  almost  beyond  the  power  of  endurance ;  and  he  already  began  to 
envy  the  fate  of  his  companions,  when  he  heard  a  voice  at  no  great  distance 
inquiring  if  there  was  any  one  near.  lie  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
pushing  out  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  he  reached  a 
boat  to  which  seven  persons  wore  clinging ;  amongst  whom  was  Lieutenant 
Smith,  the  commander  of  the  sloop. 

“  So  far  this  was  a  subject  of  congratulation  ;  he  was  no  longer  alone  : 
but  yc-t  the  chances  of  his  ultimate  preservation  were  as  distant  as  ever. 

“  The  boat,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  booms  of  the  schooner,  had  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  clear  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and  if  the  men  had  waited  pa¬ 
tiently,  was  large  enough  to  have  saved  them  all ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the 
calamity  had  deprived  them  of  both  thought  and  prudence.  Several  men 
had  attempted  to  climb  in  on  one  side ;  the  consequence  was,  the  boat  heeled 
over,  became  half  filled  with  water,  and  then  turned  keel  uppermost ;  and 
when  Meldrum  reached  her,  he  found  some  stretched  across  the  keel  and 
others  hanging  on  by  the  sides. 

“  Matters  could  not  last  long  in  this  way ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  seeing  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  of  the  party  being  saved  if  they  continued  in  their  present 
position,  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  reason  by  pointing  out  the  absurdity 
of  their  conduct.  To  the  honour  of  the  men,  they  listened  with  the  same 
respect  to  their  commander  as  if  they  had  been  on  board  the  schooner;  those 
on  the  keel  immediately  relinquished  their  hold,  and  succeeded  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  their  comrades  in  righting  the  boat.  Two  of  them  number  got 
into  her  and  commenced  baling  with  their  hats,  whilst  the  others  remained 
in  the  water,  supporting  themselves  by  the  gunwales. 

“  Order  being  restored,  their  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  they  entertained 
hopes  of  escaping  from  their  present  peril :  but  this  was  of  short  duration ; 
and  the  sufferings  which  they  had  as  yet  endured  were  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what  they  had  now  to  undergo. 

“  The  two  men  had  scarcely  commenced  baling  when  the  cry  was  heard 
of  1 A  shark,  a  shark  !  ’  No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  which  en¬ 
sued  :  it  is  well  known  the  horror  sailors  have  of  these  voracious  animals, 
who  seem  apprized  by  instinct  when  their  prey  is  at  hand.  All  order  was  at 
an  end  ;  the  boat  again  capsized,  and  the  men  were  left  struggling  in  the 
waters.  The  general  safety  was  neglected,  and  it  was  every  man  for  him¬ 
self  :  no  sooner  had  one  got  hold  of  the  boat  than  he  was  pushed  away  by 
another,  and  in  this  fruitless  contest  more  than  one  life  was  nearly  sacrificed. 

“  Even  in  this  terrible  hour  their  commander  remained  cool  and  collected  ; 
his  voice  was  still  raised  in  words  of  encouragement,  and  as  the  dreaded 
enemy  did  not  make  its  appearance,  he  again  succeeded  in  persuading  them 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  clear  the  boat.  The  night  had  passed  away- — it  was 
about  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  :  the  baling  had  progressed 
without  interruption ;  a  little  more  exertion  and  the  boat  would  have  been 
cleared,  when  again  was  heard  the  cry  of  ‘  The  sharks,  the  sharks  !  ’  But 
this  was  no  false  alarm  ;  the  boat  a  second  time  capsized,  and  the  unhappy 
men  were  literally  cast  amongst  a  shoal  of  these  terrible  monsters. 

“  The  men  for  a  few  minutes  remained  uninjured,  but  not  untouched; 
for  the  sharks  actually  rubbed  against  their  victims,  and,  to  use  the  exact 
words  of  one  of  the  survivors,  ‘  frequently  passed  over  the  boat  and  between 
us  whilst  resting  on  the  gunwale.’  This,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  a  shriek 
soon  told  the  fate  of  one  of  the  men  :  a  shark  had  seized  him  by  the  leg, 
dyeing  the  water  with  his  blood  ;  another  shriek  followed,  and  another  man 
disappeared, 
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“  But  these  facts  are  almost  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon  :  human  nature 
revolts  from  so  terrible  a  picture ;  we  will  therefore  hurry  over  this  part  of 
our  tale. 

“  Smith  had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  his  followers  with  the  deepest  dis¬ 
tress  ;  and  although  aware  that  in  all  probability  he  must  soon  share  the 
same  fate,  he  never  ior  a  moment  appeared  to  think"  of  himself.  There  were 
but  six  men  left ;  and  these  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  by  his  example,  cheer¬ 
ing  them  on  to  further  exertions.  They  had  once  more  recommenced  their 
labours  to  clear  out  the  boat,  when  one  of  liis  legs  was  seized  by  a  shark. 
Even  whilst  suffering  the  most  horrible  torture  he  restrained  the  expression 
of  his  feelings,  for  fear  of  increasing  the  alarm  of  the  men  :  but  the  powers 
of  his  endurance  were  doomed  to  be  tried  to  the  utmost ;  another  limb  was 
scrunched  from  his  body,  and,  uttering  a  deep  groan,  he  was  about  to  let  go 
his  hold,  when  he  was  seized  by  two  of  his  men  and  placed  in  the  stern-sheets. 

“  Yet  when  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed  with  agony,  the  energies  of 
his  mind  remained  as  strong  as  ever ;  his  own  pain  was  disregarded,  he 
thought  only  of  the  preservation  of  his  crew'.  Calling  to  his  side  a  lad  of 
the  name  of  Wilson,  who  appeared  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  remaining  few, 
he  exhorted  him,  in  the  event  of  his  surviving,  to  inform  the  Admiral  that 
he  was  going  to  Cape  Ontario  in  search  of  the  pirate  when  the  unfortunate 
accident  occurred.  ‘  Tell  him,’  he  continued,  ‘  that  my  men  have  done 
their  duty,  and  that  no  blame  is  attached  to  them.  I  have  but  one  favour  to 
ask,  and  that  is  that  he  will  promote  Meldrum  to  be  a  gunner.’ 

“  He  then  shook  each  man  by  the  hand  and  bade  them  farewell.  By  de¬ 
grees  his  strength  began  to  fail,  and  at  last  became  so  exhausted  that  he  was 
unable  to  speak.  He  remained  in  this  state  until  the  sunset,  when  another 
panic  seized  the  men  from  a  reappearance  of  the  sharks ;  the  boat  gave  a 
lurch,  and  the  gallant  commander  found  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in  a  watery 
grave.” 

YVre  could  extend  these  quotations  by  narratives  of  varied  if  not 
more  awful  dangers  and  sufferings ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  matter  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gilly’s  unpretending  volume. 
The  book  is  not  without  the  defects  of  the  unpractised  author, 
especially  shown  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  his  narrative  with  re¬ 
marks  which  when  appropriate  are  obvious  and  could  be  made  by 
the  reader  for  himself :  but  it  contains  a  number  of  spirit-stirring 
scenes,  before  which  the  interest  of  fiction  pales,  though  they  are 
purely  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Gilly’s  materials  are  drawn  from  in¬ 
formation  thrown  open  to  him  at  the  Admiralty,  or  from  sources 
equally  authentic  ;  the  rule  of  the  British  service,  which  puts  the 
survivors  on  their  trial  when  a  ship  is  lost,  accumulating  a  store 
of  information  not  to  be  found  in  any  analogous  case. 

ANITA  GEORGE’S  QUEENS  OF  SPAIN.* 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  Isabella  the  Catholic ;  and,  from  being 
occupied  with  the  life  of  a  single  person,  and  that  a  queen  of 
much  renown,  it  has  more  unity  and  interest  than  its  predecessor. 
The  new  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  writer  is  also  a  feature 
in  the  book.  The  sex  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  Isabella, 
but  more  than  all  perhaps  her  kindly  patronage  of  Columbus, 
have  thrown  a  lustre  round  her  name,  that  has  blinded  the  eyes  of 
posterity  to  her  faults,  and  to  the  evils  those  faults  have  inflicted 
upon  Spain.  In  the  opinion  of  Anita  George,  Isabella  has  escaped 
at  the  expense  of  her  husband  Ferdinand,  who  has  been  charged 
with  her  faults  as  well  as  his  own  :  the  Queen  was  not  a  person 
to  yield  to  any  one  where  her  power  and  rights  were  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Hence,  in  all  matters  concerning  home  policy,  Isabella  is  at 
least  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  discredit;  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  she  stands  alone.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  always  disposed 
to  put  his  religion  behind  his  interest,  and  was  urged  by  his  wife 
into  measures  of  which  he  disapproved ;  sometimes,  indeed,  she 
ordered  or  permitted  persecutions  of  which  he  was  altogether  igno¬ 
rant.  Besides  the  wickedness  of  these  things,  their  impolicy  was 
equally  conspicuous.  The  oppression  of  the  Moors,  the  expulsion 
of  both  Moors  and  Jews,  destroyed  the  mechanical  and  commer¬ 
cial  industry  of  Spain ;  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  power  and 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  establishment  of  despotism  in 
the  crown,  checked  the  growth  of  civil  freedom,  as  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition  induced  religious  bigotry,  and  withered  mental 
independence  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

Neither  is  Anita  George  disposed  to  allow  weight  to  the  excuses 
urged  in  favour  of  Isabella  upon  such  facts  as  undeniably  tell 
against  her.  The  Spaniards  of  the  age,  she  says,  were  not  so 
bigoted.  The  Kings  of  Aragon,  supported  by  their  subjects,  had  set 
the  Popes  at  defiance;  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  and  of  Valencia  re¬ 
sisted  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition ;  some  of  the  clergy,  with 
Fray  Francisco  de  Talavera  Archbishop  of  Granada  at  their  head, 
were  opposed  to  all  persecution;  even  the  Pope  remonstrated 
against  some  wholesale  slaughter ;  and  when  persecution  had  pro¬ 
voked  an  insurrection,  Ferdinand  himself  was  wroth.  Nor  does 
the  biographer  even  allow  the  Queen’s  conscience  as  a  valid  plea. 
When  religion  or  churchmen  stood  in  the  way  of  the  power  or 
interests  of  Isabella,  they  were  blown  aside. 

There  is  in  these  conclusions  of  Anita  George  something  of  the 
woman  and  of  the  Spaniard,  anxious  to  excuse  in  any  way  the  his¬ 
torical  degradation  and  present  weakness  of  Spain.  If  the  Spaniards 
were  really  enterprising  and  industrious,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  might  not  have  engaged  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  useful  arts,  although  the  Jews  and  Moors  were  expelled  :  the 
Jews  were  ousted  from  England  long  before  they  were  driven 
from  Spain,  yet  we  managed  to  get  on  in  the  absence  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  The  destruction  of  the  enormous  power  of  the 
nobility  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  the  establishment 
of  order,  but  almost  to  the  existence  of  society  itself.  It  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  throwing  the  power  of  the  common 
people  into  the  scale  of  the  crown;  and  so  far  as  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  po- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the  Period  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths 
to  the  Accession  of  her  present  Majesty  Isabella  II.  By  Anita  George.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Miss  Julia  Pardoe,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  Fran¬ 
cis  the  First,”  &c.  Vol.  II.  Published  by  Bentley. 


litic  measure.  The  real  despotism  of  the  crown  was  established  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  effect  it  had 
he  been  only  King  of  Spain. 

For  the  religious  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  want  of  faith  of  Isabella 
in  violating  stipulations,  the  author  is  sparing  in  the  quotation  of 
authorities,  and  she  often  rather  asserts  than  narrates  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  facts  that  would  prove  the  case.  A  strict  analysis  might 
also  show  that  temporal  power  was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  reli¬ 
gion  a  disguise  for  ambition.  We  think,  however,  that  the  case 
of  relentless  and  cruel  persecution  is  established  against  Isabella 
the  Catholic ;  and  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  power  which 
the  Eomish  priesthood  exercised  over  her  mind'in  tilings  indifferent 
or  which  jumped  with  her  inclination.  In  the  graces  of  person 
and  manner,  and  in  suavity  of  temper  towards  her  own  party  or 
those  whom  she  wished  to  gain,  Isabella  of  Castile  far  excelled  her 
granddaughter  Mary  of  England.  In  tenacity  of  purpose,  in  ob¬ 
duracy  (or  obstinacy),  and  in  indifference  to  the  misery  arising 
from  their  orders,  it  is  possible  they  were  more  alike  than  the  world 
has  supposed.  And  Isabella  might  have  had  a  similar  cognomen 
had  not  the  Spaniards  continued  as  bloody  as  her  age  and  as  bigot¬ 
ed  as  herself. 

The  peculiar  view  of  the  character  of  Isabella  taken  by  the  wri¬ 
ter,  and  the  prominence  which  her  purpose  gives  to  events  and 
circumstances  that  support  her  opinion,  is  the  chief  source  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  volume.  Defects  in  diction  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  sentences  can  readily  be  excused  in  a  foreigner  and  a  lady 
writing  in  a  strange  tongue.  But  this  excuse  does  not  apply  to 
the  nature  of  the  matter  or  its  arrangement.  There  is  a  good  deal 
which  is  trifling  or  formal  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  omissions, 
which  the  editor  Miss  Pardoe  supplies.  Nor  is  the  narrative  al¬ 
ways  continuous.  The  Queen’s  dealings  with  Columbus  are  barely 
noticed,  on  the  plea  that  it  has  been  fully  done  already :  which 
is  true  in  one  sense,  but  the  brightest  feature  in  the  Queen’s  cha¬ 
racter  is  left  out  of  her  life  nevertheless.  A  more  complete  and 
critical,  and  in  short  a  better  biography  of  Isabella  the  Catholic, 
might  be  written.  Anita  George,  however,  has  the  merit  of  taking 
a  new  if  a  stern  view  of  her  subject,  and  of  treating  it  sufficiently ; 
and  when  the  matter  itself  is  really  interesting,  its  interest  does 
not  suffer  in  her  hands.  This  is  her  account  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Moorish  city  of  Malaga. 

“  The  Spanish  troops  having  been  stationed  in  the  fortresses  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  on  every  spot  commanding  an  avenue  of  escape,  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Malaga,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  souls,  the  auxiliary  troops, 
numbering,  notwithstanding  the  mortality  that  had  decimated  them,  several 
thousands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mijas  and  Osma,  were  collected  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  court- yard  of  the  lower  citadel,  and  directly  under  its  batteries,  to  be 
portioned  out  as  slaves.  One  hundred  Gomeres  were  reserved  as  a  present 
for  the  Pope  ;  of  the  loveliest  maidens,  fifty  were  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  thirty  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal ;  many  more  were  also  distributed 
by  Isabel  among  her  ladies,  and  others  she  sent  to  her  friends. 

“After  this  selection  had  been  made,  the  remainder  were  divided  into 
three  lots :  one  was  reserved  to  be  exchanged  for  such  Christians  as  were 
slaves  among  the  Moors  of  Africa  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  proclamation  was 
made,  that  all  who  had  relatives  in  slavery  in  Africa  should  send  in  their 
names,  that,  they  might  be  thus  ransomed  ;  another  lot  was  to  be  sold  to  defray 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  war ;  and  the  third  was  distributed  among  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  the  nobles,  and  officers,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  according  to  their  rank  and  services;  the  Dukes  receiving  each  one 
hundred  slaves,  the  Counts  fifty,  the  Knights  a  lesser  number. 

“  The  Jews,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  endeavoured  to  ran¬ 
som  themselves,  and  with  this  object  brought  to  the  King  the  wealth  they 
had  concealed.  Ferdinand,  allowing  them  to  entertain  the  hope  of  freedom, 
continued  to  exact  more,  until  he  found  they  had  given  their  all ;  when  he 
coolly  informed  them,  that  their  riches  formed  a  part  of  his  booty,  and  could 
not  therefore  purchase  their  redemption !  But  from  the  doom  of  slavery  which 
fell  on  their  Moorish  fellow-citizens  the  Israelites  were  saved  by  their  Cas¬ 
tilian  brethren,  who  raised  in  their  synagogues  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  ducats,  exacted  by  the  King  for  their  ransom.  Lest,  however,  this  trait, 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  Moors  to  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  victors,  might  lead  them  to  destroy  or  keep  secreted  their 
treasures,  it  was  proclaimed  that  a  ransom  would  be  admitted  for  the  entire 
population,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  ducats  for  each  person,  if  the  whole 
amount  was  paid  within  eight  months,  during  which  time  all  should  remain' 
as  hostages  for  its  payment ;  the  jewels,  plate,  and  other  valuable  effects  in 
their  possession,  were  also  to  be  given  in  as  part  payment,  until  the  balance 
was  raised ;  while  those  who  died  within  the  eight  months  were  not  to  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  total. 

“  Hard  as  were  these  terms,  they  held  out  so  bright  a  hope  that  the  de¬ 
luded  Moors  hastened  to  surrender  the  wealth  the}'  had  secreted.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  efforts,  however,  and  the  liberal  contributions  sent  to  them 
from  Africa,  the  enormous  sum  exacted  of  them  was  not  completed  within 
the  prescribed  term,  and  the  miserable  people  found  that  they  had  been  the 
dupes  of  this  truly  diabolical  expedient,  and  sacrificed  their  wealth  only  to 
rivet  their  chains.  This  device  is  in  accordance  with  the  infamous  system  of 
cruelty  and  deception  pursued  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  towards  their  Moor¬ 
ish  subjects,  whenever  they  deemed  it  safe  and  expedient.  We  find  it  re¬ 
lated,  that  it  w'as  suggested  in  the  Council  that  the  entire  population  of  Ma¬ 
laga  should  be  put  to  death  to  punish  their  heroic  resistance,  but  that  Isabel 
was  too  tender-hearted  to  allow  of  such  a  measure.  Whatever  might  be  her 
motive,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  infinitely  more  profitable  to  reduce  the  Moors 
to  bondage,  while  the  butchery  of  such  a  number  would  have  been  attended 
by  no  little  labour  and  danger  in  a  city  scarcely  freed  from  the  pestilential 
miasmata  engendered  by  the  late  mortality. 

“  That  it  rested  with  Isabel  to  have  rendered  the  fate  of  the  wretched 
Malagans  more  endurable,  no  one  will  doubt ;  and  though  the  records  of  her 
time  represent  her  as  prostrating  her  person  at  the  feet  of  her  confessor,  they 
also  show  that  nothing  could  bend  her  will  when  she  chose  to  carry  out  any 
resolution.  That  she  was  a  party  in  the  nefarious  schemes  devised  to  cheat 
the  Jews  and  Moors  out  of  liberty,  wealth,  and  all  but  the  mere  breath  of 
life — leaving  them  that  because  it  was  of  use  to  her— there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  for  her  most  extravagant  panegyrists  tell  us  that  nothing  w'as  done 
without  her  participation ;  and  thus  she  cannot  be  screened  from  the  odium 
of  deeds  more  worthy  of  an  Alaric  than  a  Christian  princess. 

“  The  relapsed  converts  found  in  the  city  were  given  up  to  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  and  perished  at  the  stake.  Twelve  renegades  also  found  there  were 
acanaverados, — that  is,  they  were  used  as  marks  in  the  game  of  canas ;  pierced 
with  reeds  until  they  expired. 
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“  Thus  was  the  entire  population  of  a  town  renowned  for  beauty,  wealth, 
splendour,  and  refinement,  reduced  to  slavery,  without  regard  for  rank,  sex, 
age,  or  education.  The  lamentations  of  the  wretched  exiles  as  they  were 
driven  from  their  homes  are  exquisitely  given  by  the  Christian  chroniclers 
themselves ;  but  words  could  only  poorly  express  the  anguish  that  sought  a 
vent  in  them.” 


bartlett's  gleanings  on  the  overland  route.* 

Although  the  Annuals  themselves  arc  almost  extinct,  the  genial 
feelings  that  gave  them  their  extraordinary  popularity  in  days  of 
yore  require  a  supply  of  gift-books  for  the  season ;  and  indications 
are  abroad  that  the  demand  will  be  met.  The  first  afield  in  this  way, 
though  in  an  unintentional  manner,  is  Mr.  Bartlett ;  who  has  added 
a  fourth  volume  on  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Granada,  to  his  previous 
works  on  Jerusalem,  the  Desert,  and  the  Nile.  With  a  passing 
trip  to  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  thus  completes  the  Mediterranean 
in  its  non-European  aspect  (always  excepting  the  British  force) ; 
the  whole  forming  either  separate  subjects  or  a  continuous  series. 
The  characteristics,  however,  that  adapt  it  for  a  gift-book,  are  the 
numerous  illustrations,  the  popular  treatment  of  the  text,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  volume  :  it  does  not  appear  that  the  author 
designed  it  for  anything  else  than  a  volume  for  all  seasons. 

The  peculiar  literary  power  of  Mr.  Barlett  is  the  faculty  of 
bringing  a  scene  before  the  reader  with  almost  literal  exactness 
yet  without  fatiguing  the  attention.  Many  writers  can  describe 
with  more  or  less  felicity,  but  they  treat  their  subjects  as  literary 
artists,  and  leave  out  whatever  weakens  the  impression  :  they  aim 
at  pictures,  not  portraits.  Mr.  Bartlett  goes  beyond  portraiture.  He 
not  only  endeavours  to  produce  the  scene,  but  the  plan  also  ;  and 
he  accomplishes  his  endeavour.  The  reader  of  the  present  volume, 
for  example,  will  have  as  good  a  general  idea  of  Malta  as  if  he  had 
studied  the  topography.  The  training  of  the  artist  enables  Mr. 
Bartlett  to  select  those  things  that  give  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  scene,  as  a  happy  knack  of  describing  enables  him  to 
paint  it  in  words.  And  the  draftsman  vrery  materially  assists  the 
writer  on  the  present  occasion.  A  glance  at  the  little  map  of  Ya- 
letta,  with  the  “  bird’s-eye  view  ”  beneath  it,  instantly  impresses 
upon  the  mind  the  form  and  features  of  that  singular  port  and 
city ;  while  an  examination  or  occasional  reference  enables  the 
reader  to  follow  the  tourist  as  if  he  knew  the  place.  Gibraltar  is 
displayed  with  more  elaboration,  and  with  as  much  distinctness, 
but  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  ground  without  the  instan¬ 
taneous  impression  of  Malta.  The  more  directly  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions  of  particular  spots,  as  in  some  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  other  works, 
form  a  portion  of  the  litera  scripta,  and  are  not  mere  “  pictures  ” 
put  there.  In  fact,  this  author  shows  how  pictorial  representa¬ 
tion  and  literature  may  be  combined  together  so  as  to  give  interest 
to  both  in  a  greater  degree  than  has  yet  been  practised.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  done  by  the  mere  mechanic  or  compiler ;  both  must 
be  conceived  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

The  literary  topics  of  Gleanings  on  the  Overland  Route  are  the 
show  places,  sights,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Malta  and  Gibral¬ 
tar  ;  a  voyage  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  including  a  call  at 
Tunis  ;  and  a  journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Granada  Via  Malaga  and 
Alhama.  None  of  these  subjects  are  very  new,  but  Mr.  Bartlett 
gives  them  an  air  of  freshness  by  the  peculiar  treatment  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  by  his  really  attractive  style.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  well  in  a  certain  sense  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  his 
subject.  The  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks  after  Yertot,  and  of 
Gibraltar  after  Drinkwater,  however  cleverly  abridged  and  repro¬ 
duced,  and  however  interesting  in  themselves,  are  too  well  known 
to  form  features  in  a  book  of  mark. 

The  author’s  primary  object,  besides  that  of  producing  an  attrac¬ 
tive  volume,  was  to  furnish  for  the  Mediterranean  portion  of  their 
voyage  an  assistant  to  those  who  make  the  overland  journey  to  In¬ 
dia,  and  a  general  guide  to  those  who  may  take  advantage  of  the 
present  facilities  to  visit  Gibraltar,  the  Spanish  cities  in  its  vicinity, 
and  Malta.  The  screw-steamers  from  Liverpool  carry  a  first-class 
passenger  to  Gibraltar  for  twelve  pounds,  and  thence  to  Malta  for 
ten  pounds.  Where  the  money  is  no  particular  object,  a  person 
can  hardly  do  better  towards  the  middle  of  autumn,  or  in  the 
early  spring,  than  vary  his  excursions  by  this  trip ;  returning 
overland  through  the  Continent.  The  wonders  of  military  and  na¬ 
val  art  are  exhibited  at  both  places  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  else¬ 
where.  Malta  has  various  historical  associations,  and  more  curi¬ 
osities  and  antiquities. than  the  hurried  voyager  ever  sees.  Gibraltar, 
besides  its  own  natural  wonders,  and  being  a  good  head-quarters 
for  rambles  or  excursions  into  Spain,  exhibits  an  approach  to  Tro¬ 
pical  vegetation,  without  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the 
Tropics.  It  would  be  worth  while  going  thither  for  its  public 
place,  the  Alameda,  alone. 

“The  public  buildings  of  Gibraltar  maybe  despatched  in  a  few  words. 
There  is  not  (save  the  old  Moorish  castle,  which  shall  be  noticed  presently) 
a  single  edifice  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  or  anti¬ 
quarian  interest.  But  for  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  one  might  pass  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  palace  without  ever  suspecting  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  an 
old  Spanish  convent,  more  spacious  than  externally  appears,  and  possessing 
a  good  garden,  which,  by  the  taste  and  labours  of  its  successive  tenants,  lias 
been  rendered  a  little  oasis,  full  of  verdure  and  beauty.  The  principal 
church  is  a  vulgar  attempt  to  imitate  Moorish  architecture ;  an  utter  and 
deplorable  failure.  But  as  soon  as  we  pass  through  this  stuffed  up,  uninter¬ 
esting  town,  and  issue  out  at  its  Southern  gate,  the  contrast  is  positively  magi¬ 
cal.  Ye  are  at  once  upon  the  Alameda — perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  but  at  all 
events  the  most  singular  public  promenade  within  the  confines  of  Europe,  or 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  An  open  space,  extending  from  the  sea-wall 
to  the  base  of  the  almost  perpendicular  rock,  formerly  called  the  “Bed 
Sands,”  has  been  levelled,  serving  as  a  ground  for  parading  and  exercising 
the  troops  ;  a  walk,  well  shaded,  runs  round  three  sides  of  it ;  and  on  the 

*  Gleanings,  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian,  on  the  Overland  Route.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Forty  Hays  in  the  Desert.”  Published  by  Hall  and  Virtue. 


other,  or  Southern  extremity,  begins  an  ornamental  garden,  with  intricate 
winding  walks  carried  ingeniously,  as  far  as  practicable,  up  tho  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  furnished  with  alcoves  and  seats  planted  in  the  most  shady 
and  inviting  nooks.  Let  tho  reader  fancy  himself  reposing  in  one  of  these, 
and  he  will  behold  the  bare  and  rugged  precipices  of  tho  rock  towering  to  a 
height  of  a  thousand  feet  over  his  head,  while  around  Ivm  is  a  perfect  para¬ 
dise  of  semi-tropical  vegetation,  a  miniature  Brazilian  forest;  huge  clusters 
of  aloes  and  enormous  cactuses,  thickets  of  odoriferous  geraniums  of  every 
dye,  orange-trees,  bearing  at  once  the  white  blossom  with  the  clustering 
fruit,  grey  rustling  olives,  matted  together  by  flowers  and  minute  creepers, 
starting  from  between  the  fissures  of  the  crags.  Below  is  the  broad  esplan¬ 
ade,  upon  which  some  regiment  is  exercising,  or  the  military  band  sending 
forth  its  animated  strains.  In  the  assembled  crowd,  the  white  turban  and 
crimson  robe  of  the  Moor,  looking  on  with  quiet  interest,  contrasts  with  the 
familiar  costume  of  t  he  English  mammas  and  nurses,  with  their  rosy  charge ; 
beyond  is  the  broad  blue  bay  studded  with  shipping — the  opposite  mountains 
of  Spain  ;  while  across  the  strait  appear  the  more  distant  and  solemn  ranges 
of  Africa,  extending  to  Tangier  and  the  dimly-seen  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Alameda  of  Gibraltar  more  than  atones  for  the  unavoidable  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  town.” 

The  ruins  of  Carthage  is  a  brief  sketch  ;  but  what  is  there  to  be 
seen  save  thorough  ruin  ? 

“Stepping  out  of  the  walled  enclosure,  the  eye  ranged  over  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  Carthage.  The  plain,  the  shores  of  the  inland  lake  communicating 
with  the  sea,  and  probably  the  original  harbour,  everywhere  bear  traces  of 
the  site  of  buildings  ;  deep  and  dangerous  vaults  yawn  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  careless  traveller,  and  fragments  of  walls  and  columns  are  embedded  in  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  wild  flowers.  Our  afternoon  was  wearing  away  as  we 
descended  to  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  beach  of  Carthage  !  it  is  one  of 
those  places  that,  like  the  Colosseum  of  Borne  or  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  tower 
up  in  the  memory  of  a  traveller  above  a  host  of  inferior  spectacles.  Here, 
however,  it  is  not  the  monumental  grandeur,  but  the  utter  desolation  of 
what  was  once  so  great  and  renowned,  that  powerfully  affects  the  mind. 
Eor  more  than  two  miles  we  followed  the  shore,  everywhere  lined  with  the 
continuous  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  huge  blocks  of  whieh,  of  a  sort 
of  conglomerate  formed  by  the  mixture  of  mortar  and  pebbles,  are  strewed 
upon  the  soil,  intermingled  with  reefs  of  rock,  and  marble  columns,  and 
fragments  half  embedded  in  the  sand  ;  while  over  what  seem  to  be  the  traces 
of  piers  as  well  as  the  foundation- walls  of  buildings,  the  waves  broke  grandly, 
sometimes  covering  us  with  spray  as  we  climbed  over  some  jutting  fragment, 
while  their  melancholy  monotone  kept  up  an  incessant  requiem  over  this 
scene  of  fallen  magnificence.” 

Mr.  Bartlett  appears  to  be  a  sensible  Liberal ;  but  he  casually 
mentions  an  instance  which  illustrates  the  arrogant  bigotry  of  the 
Popish  priesthood.  Till  Queen  Adelaide  erected  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
the  Protestants  had  only  “  a  wretched  and  confined  chapel  within 
the  walls  of  the  palace  ”  as  a  place  of  worship. 

“It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  building  [Queen  Adelaide’s 
church]  was  erected  without  every  opposition  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Malta,  particularly  rampant  on  this  occasion.  They  almost 
ventured  to  bully  and  threaten  the  Government,  and  did  all  that,  without 
committing  themselves,  they  could  do,  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  So  long  as  the  English  Protestants  almost  continued,  as  at  Borne, 
to  conceal  their  worship,  they  sullenly  put  up  with  them ;  but  this  open  esta¬ 
blishment  of  their  heresy  was  more  than  their  pious  bile  could  bear.  Since 
that  period  some  of  the  more  fanatic  of  their  body  have  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  use  of  the  offensively  unchristian  expression  the  dominant 
religion,  in  all  the  public  statutes ;  and  at  the  period  of  our  visit  the  news¬ 
papers  were  full  of  a  controversy  on  this  subject.  That  the  maintenance  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  established  religion,  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  cession  of  Malta  to  the  British,  is,  we  believe,  the  fact ;  nor  has  any  act 
of  the  Government  hitherto  belied  their  promise ;  but  this  gratuitous  and 
disgusting  attempt  to  fix  an  insult  and  a  stigma  upon  the  religion  of  their 
masters,  has,  we  believe,  been  very  properly  repelled  by  a  decision  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.” 


CATHERINE  SINCLAIR’S  LORD  AND  LADY  HARCOURT.* 
The  author  of  this  work  is  known  for  various  publications  of  a 
didactic  character,  and  for  Sir  Edward  Graham ,  a  novel  in  three 
volumes.  She  belongs  to  the  older  school  of  correct  fiction,  whose 
members  were  by  turns  moralists  and  novelists,  and  sometimes 
combined  the  two.  A  good  purpose,  sound  sense,  and  unimpeach¬ 
able  ethics,  were  always  to  be  found  in  their  pages.  Their  pic¬ 
tures  of  genteel  middle  life  were  mostly  true,  and  frequently  feli¬ 
citous,  but  more  so  in  description  than  in  dialogue,  and  more  in 
dialogue  than  in  incidents.  Humble  life  in  their  hands  was  gene¬ 
rally  painted  somewhat  in  rose-colour,  or  a  little  exaggerated ; 
they  drew  the  favourable  side  from  the  old  respectable  peasant  or 
domestic,  and  the  wicked  from  their  own  ideas.  In  high  life  they 
generally  failed.  The  mass  of  fashionables  differed  nothing  from  the 
middle  class  except  in  costume  and  drawingroom  manners,  (which 
the  writers  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing) ;  the  good  pos¬ 
sessed  a  kind  of  Sir  Charles  Granclison  air  of  excellence,  and  the 
bad  were  taken  from  the  bad  characters  of  their  own  kind  of  no¬ 
vels  ;  for  the  writers  generally  eschewed  both  the  stage  and  the 
looser  sort  of  fictions  as  sources  of  materials. 

The  whole  of  this  class  of  tales  was  highly  respectable ;  but, 
like  other  respectabilities,  rather  formal,  and  a  little  “  slow.”  The 
very  jokes  and  levities  were  of  a  proper  kind  ;  though  not  always 
as  pointed  or  spirited  as  might  have  been  desirable.  The  great  ex¬ 
cellences  were  careful  writing  and  a  safe  moral  tone ;  the  great 
defects,  want  of  life  and  imagination.  The  reader  could  rarely 
fancy  himself  among  real  people ;  he  generally  met  nothing  but 
bits  of  qualities.  The  great  failure  arose  when  elevation  was  aimed 
at.  The  hero,  especially,  was  a  sample  of  stunted  loftiness — the 
slightest  possible  bit  of  the  fashionably  romantic  engrafted  on  the 
solemn  prig. 

Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt  differs  from  the  school  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  by  a  greater  infusion  of  high  life,  the  introduction  of  an 
Irish  lord  and  wag  (of  a  decorous  kind)  who  deals  in  conundrums, 
and  a  little  more  fundamental  unlikelihood  in  the  story.  Lord 
Harcourt  is  shooting  in  the  Highlands,  and  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Bertha  M’Murray,  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  who  is  penniless, 

*  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt;  or  Country  Hospitalities.  By  Catherine  Sinclair, 
Author  of  “  Sir  Edward  Graham,”  “  Jane  Bouverie,”  &c.  &c.  Published  by 
Bentley, 
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but  rich  in  virtue  and  graces.  At  the  mature  age  of  forty,  and 
with  a  daughter  as  old  as  Bertha,  his  lordship  falls  over  head  and 
ears  in  love,  “  woos  and  marries  and  a’  ”  within  a  month,  and 
carries  home  his  bride  to  “  Saxonborough  Castle.”  Here  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  sister  of  the  first  Lady  Harcourt  are  residing,  to  train 
and  protect  their  granddaughter  and  niece,  Lady  Caroline ;  and 
“  hushed  in  grim  repose,”  they  receive  the  new  Lady  Harcourt. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  the  annoyances  the  old  maid 
and  her  mother  contrive  slyly  to  inflict  upon  Lady  Harcourt ; 
sketches  of  the  different  persons  assembled  to  partake  of  “  country 
hospitalities”  at  Saxonborough  Castle;  and  the  train  of  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  a  marriage  is  brought  about  between  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  and  her  father’s  friend  Mr.  Yernon,  the  hero  of  the  book  and 
the  parson  of  the  parish.  He  is  thus  described,  with  more  truth 
than  the  writer  seems  conscious  of,  by  the  first  mother-in-law  of 
Lord  Harcourt. 

“  ‘  The  description  of  a  curate  given  by  Sidney  Smith  applies  exactly  to 
your  model  parson,’  suid  Lady  Axminster,  sneeriugly,  (for  she  never  could 
endure  to  hear  praise  bestowed  on  men  of  small  income,  especially  before  her 
daughter);  ‘  a  clergyman  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  com¬ 
bining  all  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  advantages  ;  of  charming  man¬ 
ners  and  dignified  deportment;  six  feet  two  inches  high,  beautifully  propor¬ 
tioned,  with  a  magnificent  countenance  expressive  of  all  the  cardinal 
virtues.’  ” 

The  sketches  of  manners,  as  shown  in  description  and  dialogue, 
are  more  remarkable  as  parts  than  as  a  whole.  Bits  of  nice  obser¬ 
vation  neatly  expressed  are  frequent ;  a  well-sustained  discourse 
is  rare.  This  emanation  from  mother  and  daughter  on  the  news 
of  Lord  Harconrt’s  intended  marriage  may  be  taken  as  a  sample. 

“  ‘They  say  every  man  should  consider  a  subject  twice  before  he  acts— 
once  when  drunk,  and  again  when  sober ;  but  Harcourt,  though  a  temperate 
man  in  general,  must  have  been  very  far  gone  indeed  before  he  came  to  this,’ 
observed  Lady  Axminster,  in  a  sharp  angry  voice.  ‘  When  the  intoxication 
of  love  is  over,  he  will,  too  late,  take  a  sober  enough  view  of  this  absurd 
affair.’ 

“  1 1  pity  his  infatuation  !  ’  added  Lady  Bachel,  still  more  indignantly, 
looking  towards  Lady  Caroline  ;  who  quietly  shook  down  her  ringlets  more 
than  ever  over  her  face,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  its  expression.  ‘  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  every  mortal  commits,  onee  in  liis  life,  some  intolerable  blunder, 
of  which  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  irretrievably  repents.  One  man  buys 
an  estate  which  ruins  him  ;  another  builds  a  house  in  which  he  eaunot  afford 
to  reside  ;  a  third  publishes  some  rash  letter  iu  the  newspapers  which,  brings 
him  into  general  ridicule ;  a  fourth  plunges  into  unlucky  speculations ;  or  a 
fifth  betrays  some  important  secret  which  he  ought  to  have  kept, — nobody 
escapes  his  one  tremendous  blunder ;  but  the  most  hopeless  ease  of  all  is,  for 
any  man  to  burden  himself,  as  Harcourt  is  eertainly  doing,  with  a  wife  of 
whom  he  will  be  tired  and  ashamed  in  a  week.’  ” 

Sometimes  a  sentence  or  two  will  nicely  mark  a  character  ;  as 
this  recommendation  of  Lord  Charlton — a  solemn  piece  of  safe  com¬ 
monplace. 

“  ‘Perfectly  right,’  interposed  Lord  Charlton,  in  a  tone  of  unanswerable 
good  sense.  ‘  I  always  say,  let  every  man,  before  he  arrives  at  middle  age, 
cultivate  at  least  one  game  requiring  skill  which  he  never  tires  of  playing. 
Be  it  whist,  chess,  backgammon,  draughts,  or  dominoes,  but  let  him  exeel  iu 
it.  He  must  give  himself,  body  and  mind,  thought  and  feelings,  entirely  to 
it;  and  then  he  may  face  old  age  without  danger  of  wearying.’  ” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

Among  the  publications  before  us,  two  are  of  a  class  that  is  rarely  adapted 
for  a  popular  journal.  Controversial  speculations  into  the  origin  of  the 
globe,  and  an  attempt  to  unite  the  discrepancies  that  are  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  discoveries  of  geologists  and  the  Mosaic  account,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  men  who  combine  extensive  and  original  knowledge,  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  a  popular  style.  But  we  have  observed  that  such  men  do 
not  often.employ  themselves  on  these  subjects.  They  are  more  frequently 
taken  up  by  persons  of  second-hand  and  erotchetty  learning,  with  a  cast  of 
mind  that  disposes  them  to  adopt  theories,  and  then  to  handle  everything  as 
much  with  a  view  to  uphold  the  theories  as  to  elicit  truth.  Sometimes  the 
persons  who  attempt  these  abstruse  and  difficult  questions  are  still  more  un¬ 
fitted  to  resolve  them. 

We  apprehend  that  both  “The  Chronology  of  Creation  ”  and  “  The  Dy¬ 
namical  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Earth”  will  come  under  the  head 
of  unfitness.  Captain  Thomas  Hutton,  in  his  “Chronology,”  seems  to  us  to 
incline  towards  the  fallacy  of  the  circle  ;  to  fashion  a  theory  that  shall  agree 
with  the  account  of  creation  iu  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  prove  the  truth 
of  his  theory  because  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  account.  Mr.  Bitchie’s 
views,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are  hardly  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  such  a  brief  summary  :  he  starts  from  the  proposition  that  “  the  earth  did 
not  always  rotate  round  its  axis.” 

The  Chronology  of  Creation  ;  or  Geology  and  Scripture  Beconeiled.  By 
Thomas  Hutton,  F.G.S.,  Captain  Bengal  Army. 

The  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Earth.  By  Archibald 
Tucker  Bitchie.  Iu  two  volumes. 

Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Pckermann  and  Soret.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  John  Oxenford.  In  two  volumes. 

The  Church  a  Family  ;  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Occasional  Services  of 
the  Prayer-Book,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  Fre¬ 
derick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A. 

The  Duchess,  or  Woman’s  Love  and  "Woman’s  Hate;  a  Bomanee.  In 
three  volumes. 

Gleanings,  Pictorial  and  Antiquarian,  on  the  Overland  Route.  By  the 
Author  of  “Forty  Days  in  the  Desert.” 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths  to  the 
Accession  of  her  present  Majesty  Isabella  II.,  &c.  By  Anita  George. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Miss  Julia  Pardoe,  Author 
of  “Memoirs  of  Francis  the  First,”  &c,  Volume  II. 

Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt ;  or  Country  Hospitalities.  By  Catherine 
Sinclair,  Author  of  “Sir  Edward  Graham,”  &e. 


Shadows  and  Sunshine ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “Viola,  or ’tis  an 
Old  Tale  and  often  told.” 

[A  tale  written  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and  elegance  of  style,  hut  with  no 
art.  The  subject  is  the  characters  of  Gertrude  Villiers,  Gerald  Courtenay,  and 
bis  cousin  Leila,  and  the  cross  attachments  between  them.  Lady  Eleanor, 
Gerald’s  mother,  has  from  early  childhood  designed  Leila  for  her  son  ;  but 
he,  unconscious  of  the  plan,  mils  iu  love  with  Gertrude.  The  self-will  of 
his  betrothed  causes  a  breach  ;  and  after  awhile,  Lady  Eleanor  brings  about 


an  engagement  between  Gerald  and  Leila,  which  the  last  voluntarily  resigns 
when  she  accidentally  discovers  the  real  state  of  the  hearts  of  her  cousin  and 
her  friend.  This  kind  of  subject,  where  the  principal  persons  are  placed  and 
kept  in  false  positions,  is  not  attractive  in  itself,  and  is  not  skilfully  managed 
in  Shadows  and  Sunshine ;  the  great  drawback,  however,  is  Gertrude,  who 
is  offensive  in  her  causeless  tyranny  and  unfeminine  in  her  repentance.] 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography  ;  with  Outlines  of  Geology,  Mathe¬ 
matical  Geography,  and  Astronomy,  and  Questions  for  Examination. 
By  Hugo  Beid,  Author  of  “Elements  of  Astronomy.” 

[One  of  the  compendiums  on  physical  geography  to  which  the  works  of 
Humboldt  and  the  atlas  of  Berghaus  have  given  rise.  It  is  a  very  able 
compilation,  arranging  well  what  is  taken  from  the  publications  of  Johnston 
and  Petermann,  and  adding  a  good  deal  more  elementary  matter.  The 
little  book  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  condensed  view  of  the  leading  facts  of 
physical  geography — “  of  the  arrangement  of  the  land  and  water  of  the 
globe,  of  the  structure  of  the  land  and  the  changes  it  undergoes,  of  cli¬ 
mate,  of  aerial  and  oceanic  movements,  of  the  distribution  over  the  earth’s 
surface  of  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  and  the  natural  families  of  plants, 
animals,  and  man.”  It  contains  a  map  with  a  few  diagrams,  and  is  sold  for 
a  shilling.] 

The  Breeding  and  Economy  of  Live  Stock  ;  being  the  results  of  forty 
years’  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  disposal  of  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep,  aud  Pigs.  By  James  Diekson,  Cattle-dealer. 

[A  practical  book  by  a  practical  man.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  aud  pigs,  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land;  with  opinions  both  on  their  “value  in  use”  aud  “value  in  exchange,” 
together  with  suggestions  on  breeding,  crossing,  and  various  other  matters. 
There  are  also  some  hints  on  special  farms  to  be  devoted  to  breeding  one 
particular  kind  of  stock,  that  will  be  found  worthy  of  attention  in  this  period 
of  agricultural  transition.] 

Domestic.  Pets,  their  Habits  and  Management ;  with  Illustrative  Anec¬ 
dotes.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  “  Facts  from  the  World  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  &c. 

[A  very  charming  little  hook  on  dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  monkeys,  talking  birds, 
singing  birds,  doves,  and  gold  and  silver  fish,  with  some  other  creatures  that 
are  kept  as  amusements  rather  than  pets.  Hints  on  the  food  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  each  class,  with  information  in  ease  of  disease,  form  a  portion  of 
each  section.  The  most  interesting  part  to  the  general  reader  is  the  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  more  noble  animals  ;  among  which  the  dog  conspicuously  fi¬ 
gures.] 

The  Gunpowder  Treason ;  an  Authentic  Beprint  of  the  Trials  of  the 
Conspirators,  with  the  Confessions  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  Winter;  to¬ 
gether  with  King  James’s  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

[A  seasonable  reprint  of  a  curious  book.] 

Serials. 

Lewis  Arundel ;  or  the  Bailroad  of  Life.  By  Frank  Fairlegli.  Part  I. 
[It  is  difficult  from  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  novel  to  form  any  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  it  is  likely  to  be  ;  for  beyond  a  rough  sketch  of  the  story,  to 
be  changed  very  possibly  in  the  course  of  publication,  the  author  may  hardly 
know  himself.  The  dramatis  personal  of  the  present  tale,  thus  far,  are 
Lewis  Arundel,  liis  sister  Bose,  and  their  still  youthful-looking  mother,  who 
are  left  in  narrow  circumstances  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Arundel.  Each 
is  anxious  to  do  something;  Bose  as  a  governess,  Mrs.  Arundel  as  a  teacher 
of  music,  and  Lewis  in  anything  he  can  get, — which  promises  to  be  a  sort  of 
tutorship  at  300f.  a  year.  A  groundwork  is  laid  for  the  natural  exhibition 
of  various  classes  of  life,  and  Frank  Fairlegli  writes  cleverly  and  readably 
enough ;  but  he  does  not  possess  any  peculiarity  of  style  like  Thackeray, 
or  seem  like  Dickens  to  be  master  of  any  particular  kind  of  life.] 

The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary.  Edited  by  George  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  “The  Cottage  Gardener,”  &c.  Parti. 

[Tile  foremost  objects  of  this  work  are  “to  explain  in  alphabetical  order  the 
terms  used  by  gardeners  ;  to  describe  practically  their  operations  ;  to  gather 
together  under  their  common  names  all  the  usual  tenants  of  the  garden ; 
and  to  give  a  condensed  history  of  all  useful  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  culinary 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  with  their  history  and  culture.”  Generally  the  notices 
are  brief  and  close,  packing  up  the  matter  in  the  smallest  compass :  occa¬ 
sionally  they  extend  to  a  short  essay — as  Acclimatization.  The  publication 
is  cheap,  but  is  intended  for  other  persons  than  we  generally  understand  by 
“  cottage  gardeners.”] 

Knight’s  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations.  Part  I. 

Pamphlets. 

Old  England’s  Letter  on  our  State  Church  Provocation.  Addressed  to 
Young  England  at  Oxford. 

Protestant  Toleration.  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  M.P.,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  &c.  By  Johu  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  Bury  School. 

University  Reform,  &c.  By  Alexander  Kilgour,  M.D. 

Why  must  we  Educate  the  Whole  People  l  and  What  Prevents  our 
Doing  it  ?  By  the  Beverend  Foster  Barham  Zineke. 

A  Letter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  What 
Should  be  Done  with  our  Convicts  ?  By  Bigby  Wason,  Esq. 

Labour  and  the  Poor.  Beport  of  the  Speech  of  Henry  Mayhew, 
Esq.,  &e. 

Second  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  M.P. , 
upon  certain  Laics  affecting  Agriculture.  By  Frederic  Calvert, 
Esq.,  Q.C. 

Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Value  of  Railway  Property,  and  for  the 
eventual  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt.  By  William  Kingdom, 
Esq. 


FINE  ARTS. 

me.  orundy’s  winter  exhibition. 

An  agreeably  diversified  collection  of  “  water-colour  drawings  and 
sketches  in  oils  ” — several  of  them  much  more  than  sketches — is  brought 
together,  with  this  designation,  at  the  Gallery,  No.  130  Regent  Street. 
That  the  idea,  here  first  carried  out  last  season,  meets  a  public  require¬ 
ment  and  is  likely  to  produce  further  results,  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  the  competition  it  has  already  excited.  Nor  is  it  to  he  doubted 
that,  with  the  present  increase  in  the  number  of  artists,  and  at  their  pre¬ 
sent  rate  of  productiveness,  ample  materials  will  bo  always  at  hand  for 
other  similar  enterprises. 

Reserving  for  a  future  opportunity  a  more  detailed  survey  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  we  can  now  only  observe  that  the  exhibition  numbers  among  its 
contributors  in  water  colours,  Messrs.  Herbert,  Poole,  Cattermole,  and 
Piekcrsg'ill ;  in  landscape,  Messrs.  Cox,  Stanfield,  Creswick,  Linnell,  T. 
Danby,  and  Niemann  ;  together  with  a  few  works  from  the  hand  of  De 
Wint ;  that  there  arc  nude  studies  by  Etty,  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Wil¬ 
kie’s,  four  works  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  some  of  Macliso’s  designs  to  Moore’s 
Melodies — not  adequate  expressions  of  his  power  ;  by  Landseer  an  early 
portrait  of  himself,  interesting,  and  finely  handled,  somewhat  after  the 
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manner  of  Gainsborough  in  character  and  of  Sir  Joshua  in  method ;  and 
two  works,  in  water-colours  and  in  oils,  by  Turner  :  the  latter  especially, 
painted  at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  years,  grand  in  the  extreme. 

EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  A  HI. 

[second  notice.] 

Mr.  Redgrave's  “  Ophelia  ”  (125)  is  not  Shakspcrean, — the  face  in¬ 
expressive,  and  the  general  tone  of  colour  disagreeably  dark  :  the  hands 
are  well  drawn  and  painted.  The  series  of  “Morning  Prayer,”  &c., 
(161),  including  the  design  of  “The  Child’s  First  Prayer,”  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  is  throughout  puny  and  commonplace  in  sentiment.  “  A 
Pool  on  the  Greta  ”  (23.5),  and  “  A  Nest  of  Weeds  ”  (2-12),  by  the  same 
artist,  are  charming-  scraps  of  landscape.  We  are  often  tempted  to  wish  that 
Mr.  Redgrave  would  confine  himself  to  this  branch  of  art,  in  which  his 
greatest  successes  have  undoubtedly  been  achieved.  Mr.  F.  1!.  Piekcrs- 
gill’s  contributions  are  all  in  water-colour.  In  the  sketches  of  “  The 
Sirens”  and  “  Marinel,”  from  the  Faery  Queen  (131),  a  liberal  use  is  made 
of  opaque  white  paint  to  represent  the  high  lights.  No.  144,  “  A  Citizen 
of  London  Defending  his  House  during  the  Riots  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second”  (244),  by  far  the  best  of  these  designs,  contains  much  appropriate 
and  varied  action :  the  woman  whose  form,  leaning  out  of  the  window  in 
anxious  watching,  intersects  the  orb  of  the  pale  full  moon,  is 
poetically  introduced.  Why  will  not  Mr.  Piokersgill  give  his  in¬ 
vention  fair  play,  and  lay  aside  mannerisms,  prettinesses,  and  academi¬ 
cal  conventions  ?  A  fine  picture  might  be  made  from  this  design,  would 
hi-  but  resolve  to  do  so.  Mr.  Patten  attempts  “  The  Christian  Graces  ” 
(141).  In  outward  aspect  they  certainly  present  no  affinity  to  the  Graces 
of  Pagan  mythology:  Faith  is  a  frowsy  femme  de  quarante  ans;  and 
Charity’s  face  is  as  much  like  a  rabbit’s  as  a  humanized  celestial’s.  The 
white  drapery  of  the  nymph  in  “  The  Golden  Age”  (147)  is  a  study  for 
badness.  On  the  other  hand,  badness  is  made  a  study,  and  a  most  me¬ 
chanically  wooden  one,  by  Mr.  Tenniel,  in  No.  144,  “Alexander’s 
Feast.”  And  this  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  fresco  as  national  property,  by 
the  mandate  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  !  The  selection  is  to  bo  re¬ 
gretted,  not  only  in  the  general  interest,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Tenniel  himself;  whose  “ Study  in  Chalk  and  Charcoal”  (169),  shows 
him  to  be  thoroughly  accompHshed  in  executive  cleverness.  An  amount 
of  surface-finish  equal  to  Mr.  Edward  Corbould’s  is  here  united  to  greater 
freedom  and  lightness.  The  latter  artist  exhibits  one  of  his  worst  pro¬ 
ductions,  “Ennui”  (66).  By  Mr.  Cope  is  a  graceful  “  Sketch  for  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  rastorella ”  (152),  treated  with  poetical  feeling.  “A  Study  from 
Nature”  (181),  by  Mr.  Lucy,  is  the  head  painted  as  Cromwell’s 
daughter  in  the  artist's  excellent  work  of  last  year.  Minute  attention 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  the  details  of  expression.  Earl 
Compton  sends  two  or  three  studies,  among  which  that  of  “  An  Italian 
Guitar-player  ”  (119)  show's  chaste  and  refined  feeling.  There  are  works 
also  by  Messrs.  C.  Landseer,  Gilbert,  and  Cattermole  ;  an  artistic  combi¬ 
nation  of  colour  (195)  by  Mr.  Lauder  ;  some  sketches  by  Mr.  Frost,  con¬ 
taining  somewhat  more  of  life  than  his  finished  poses  non-plastiques ;  and 
two  designs  by  Mr.  .J.  Godwin,  where,  through  much  that  is  objectionable, 
a  power  of  dramatic  construction  may  be  perceived. 

Mr.  Niemann  distinguishes  himself  among  the  landscape-painters,  with 
his  wonted  force,  and  more  than  his  wonted  care.  Works  of  considerable 
merit  are  sent  by  Messrs.  D’Egville,  Palmer,  Davidson,  Ilulme,  Holland, 
and  Lake  Price;  and  by  the  brothers  Williams,  whom  “one  touch  of 
landscape  makes  kin  ”  across  all  transformations  into  Boddington,  Percy, 
and  Gilbert.  By  Mr.  Ansdell  are  two  “  Sketches  from  Nature”  (103), — 
capital  reproductions  of  tracts  of  rock-scenery.  Mr.  Wehnert’s  “  Bridge 
at  Vernon,  on  the  Seine  ”  (46),  is  highly  artistic,  though  at  some  compro¬ 
mise  of  natural  aspect.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Martin,  re¬ 
present  our  “  greater  lights.”  In  animal  subjects  and  still-life  the  chief 
contributors  are  Messrs.  Ansdell,  Wain wright,  Harrison  Weir,  (always  ex¬ 
cellent,)  and  Lance. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  the  managers  of  this  exhibition  to 
abandon  next  year  the  plan  here  adopted  of  a  uniform  pasteboard  mount¬ 
ing  or  framing  for  all  works  whether  in  oil  or  water  colours  ;  a  plan 
which  sacrifices  the  essentially  diverse  characters  of  the  two  methods, 
and  the  display  of  their  pictorial  properties,  to  a  merely  decorative  ad¬ 
vantage. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

In  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  present  accommodation  afforded  by  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
best  means  for  the  future  conservation  of  the  pictures,  no  single  point  is 
settled,  or  brought  any  nearer  to  settlement.  The  Committee  does  not 
pronounce  definitely  for  or  against  the  proposals  cither  for  a  now  building- 
on  the  present  site ;  or  for  removing  the  national  collection ;  or  for  evacua¬ 
tion  by  the  Royal  Academy.  Its  conclusions  are  limited  to  the  approval 
of  a  suggestion  made  by  a  former  Commission,  that  the  smaller  pictures 
should  be  covered  with  glass,  and  the  backs  of  all  carefully  protected ;  ! 
and  to  the  following  daringly  original  recommendations — “  That  in¬ 
creased  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  regulations  as  well  as  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  gallery  ”  ;  and  “  that  the  rule  adopted  in  the  British 
Museum  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  very  young  children  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  among  the  regulations  of  the  National  Gallery.” 
In  short,  the  Committee  quotes  four  inconclusive  reports  referred  to  its 
consideration,  and  sums  up  its  labours  with  the  presentation  of  a  fifth. 

(0teings  frnra  tjjr  56hit  brinks. 

FUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  witnesses  examined  before  Mr.  Ewart’s  Committee  expressed  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  establishing  a  number  of 
additional  libraries  in  the  Metropolis  ;  but  its  practicability  was  not  so 
readily  affirmed,  the  difficulty  of  inducing  Parliament  to  come  down  with 
the  money  being  the  prominent  obstacle.  Viewing  the  Museum  Library 
as  primarily  intended  to  assist  literary  and  scientific  research,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  establishment  of  libraries  of  a  more  popular  character 
would  relieve  the  national  repository  of  the  presence  of  persons  who  go 
merely  to  amuse  themselves  by  the  perusal  of  entertaining  books. 

The  engrafting  of  the  lending- out  principle,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution,  formed  also  a  point  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  approved  of  the  plan,  and  thought  that  the  duplicate  copies  might 
be  made  available.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  much  difficulty  is  felt  in 
ascertaining  what  really  constitutes  a  “duplicate”  ;  every  edition  of  the 


same  work  usually  possessing  some  distinctive  feature.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  large  purchases  of  books  would  have  to  bo  made,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  chance  of  persons  who  frequent  the  Museum  asking  for  books 
already  lent  out.  Mr.  Weld  mentioned,  that  during  the  six  years  he  had 
been  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society,  only  three  of  the  volumes  lent  had 
been  lost ;  but  the  extent  of  the  lending  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  vo- 
lurncs  a  week.  Mr.  Panizzi  adduced  the  extensive  losses  sustained  by 
foreign  libraries.  On  being  reminded  of  the  evidence  given  in  1849  by  M. 
Guizot,  as  to  the  inconsiderable  losses  sustained  by  the  Paris  libraries, 
Mr.  P  anizzi  answered  that  the  amount  of  loss  could  not  be  ascertained, 
because  the  librarians  did  not  themselves  know  the  actual  number  of  books 
under  their  charge  at  a  given  time. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  of  opening  the  Library  in  the  evening, 
various  opinions  were  expressed.  Mr.  Edwards  suggests,  that  with  the 
view  of  guarding  against  fire,  a  separate  reading-room  for  evening  use 
should  be  built ;  and  that  persons  desiring  books  should  furnish  a  list  of 
what  they  want  at  a  stated  hour  before  dark,  so  that  they  might  be 
sought  out  in  daylight.  lie  thinks  that  many  literary  and  professional 
men  who  find  it  inconvenient  in  winter  to  visit  the  Library  before  four 
o’clock,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  evening  accommodation. 
Mr.  Panizzi,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the  whole  building  lighted 
up,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  gone  into,  because,  as  the  consultation  of  one 
book  naturally  leads  to  the  consultation  of  others,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  person  to  make  out  a  list  of  what  he  might  require.  Reasoning, 
however,  from  the  circumstance  that  during  the  summer  hours  of  from 
four  to  seven  the  attendance  is  but  scanty,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
Liverpool  Athenaeum  library  is  thinly  attended  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Pa- 
nizzi’s  opinion  is,  that  to  open  the  Museum  Library  in  the  evening  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense. 

Ventilation  and  the  “  library  headache  ”  wore  not  overlooked  in  the 
questioning ;  but  the  evidence  was  conflicting.  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that 
the  ventilation  was  exceedingly  bad ;  and  that  men  must  have  strong 
nerves  to  be  able  to  study  with  comfort  after  the  middle  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Weld’s  experience  was  of  an  opposite  tendency;  he  had  not  found  the 
ventilation  deficient,  and  had  not  suffered  either  from  headache  or  from 
crushing.  The  Committee  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner’s  “  library-flea.” 

A  somewhat  close  comparison  was  instituted  between  the  resources  of 
the  British  Museum  Library  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public,  and  the  resources  and  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
highest  class  of  foreign  libraries.  The  result  appears  to  be  this.  Abroad, 
access  to  public  libraries  is  easier  than  to  the  Museum  Library,  and  lend 
ing-out  prevails  ;  but  beyond  these  advantages,  there  is  nothing-  which 
does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  our  national  institution.  On  the  point 
of  lending-out,  the  advantage  may  be  nominal  rather  than  real,  from  the 
embargo  which  is  laid  upon  the  use  of  works  deemed  by  the  Librarian  or 
the  Government  officials  to  contain  doctrines  subversive  of  the  interests 
of  Church  or  State.  In  Austria  and  Italy  such  restriction  is  in  full  force. 
As  regards  the  larger  libraries  of  Paris,  the  lending-out  plan  could 
scarcely  be  avoided,  such  is  the  influx  of  persons  into  the  rooms 
who  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of  novel-readin :-.  These  crowds 
elbow  out  the  literati,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  accommodating 
them  with  works  of  reference  and  of  standard  value  at  home.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  the  lending-out  of  books  affords  a  temptation  to  the  librarian 
to  save  himself  trouble  by  stating  that  a  book  which  he  may  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  is  “lent  out.”  It  appears,  moreover,  that  such  catalogues 
as  exist  are  not  at  the  command  of  the  readers,  but  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
librarians.  Once  admitted  to  the  British  Museum  Library,  the  reader 
finds  the  catalogue,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  ample  stores  of 
the  institution,  at  his  command  :  he  may  have  as  many  volumes  as  he 
chooses  to  ask  for  brought  to  his  seat ;  and  if  he  wishes  it,  the  volumes 
will  be  laid  aside  from  day  to  day  for  his  use,  till  he  has  obtained  what 
he  wants.  Readers  have  been  known  to  have  as  many  as  261  volumes 
at  a  time.  Books  which  could  not  be  perused  without  danger  by  young 
persons  are  placed  under  restriction.  The  Library  is  open  more  hours  in 
the  day  and  more  days  in  the  year  than  any  of  the  Continental  libraries. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  a  letter  from  Paris,  stated  in  reference  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale — “  The  catalogue  you  consult  is  the  librarian  ;  of  whom, 
however  learned,  one  cannot  ask  too  many  questions,  and  on  whom 
there  is  a  constant  pressure  of  applicants.  If  I  had  to  write  on  a  French 
subject,  the  French  Revolution  for  example,  I  would  go  to  London  for 
the  books  rather  than  apply  here,  where,  instead  of  a  catalogue  at  my 
orders,  I  must  trust  to  the  good  memory  and  complaisance  (both  of  which 
arc  very  great)  of  the  librarian.”  One  other  advantage  was  developed  in 
this  way — 

Lord  Seymour — “  Have  foreign  libraries  a  number  of  books  of  reference 
close  at  hand,  as  they  have  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  ?” 
Mr.  Panizzi — “  They  have  them  at  Paris  to  a  certain  extent  ;  but  they 
must  ask  for  them,  they  cannot  help  themselves  to  them  as  here.  Here,  a 
mau  goes  and  takes  a  volume  of  an  encyclopedia,  or  a  volume  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  or  a  volume  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  &c.  *  *  *  These  may 
amount  to  as  many  as  8000  or  10,000  volumes.” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  inquiry  of  1849  has  not 
been  destitute  of  fruit,  in  so  far  as  a  permissive  act  of  Parliament  can  be 
regarded  in  that  light.  On  the  14th  of  August  last,  Mr.  Ewart’s  biU  for 
enabling  Town-Councils  to  establish  libraries  and  museums,  freely  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  public,  received  the  Royal  assent.  It  authorizes  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  boroughs  having  a  population  of  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  burgesses  as  to  whether  they  will 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  not.  Should  two-thirds  of  the  voters 
decide  in  the  affirmative,  measures  may  be  taken  for  establishing  libraries 
and  museums  ;  and  money  may  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  bo¬ 
rough-rate,  to  defray  the  necessary  expense.  Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  can  the  yearly  burden  exceed  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the 
rateable  property. 

MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Dec.  6,  1850.— lOtli  Rcg-t.  of  Drags.— Lieut.  Charles  II.  S.  G.  Lord 
Garvagh  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Webb,  who  retires  ;  Cornet  II.  Alexander  to 
be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Lord  Garvagh.  3d  Foot — Lieut.  W.  F  own  all  to  be  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Chamberlain,  who  retires  ;  Ensign  J.  Lewes  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Fownall.  17th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  II.  M.  Stapylton,  from  the  Royal  Mil. 
Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  without  purchase,  vice  Kirkby,  superseded.  19th  Foot — Ensign 
G.  Lid  will  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Dawson,  who  retires.  28th  Foot — Capt. 
T.  Maunsell,  from  the  32d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Steevens,  who  exchanges.  32d 
Foot — Capt.  C.  Steevens,  from  the  28th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Maunsell,  who  ex¬ 
changes.  37th  Foot — Quartermaster  R.  Bunn,  from  half-pay  Ceylon  llille  llegt.  to 
be  Quartermaster,  vice  Chisholm,  dec.  44th  Foot — Capt.  C.  W.  D.  Staveleytobe  Ma¬ 
jor,  without  purchase,  vice  Moore,  dec.  ;  Capt.  J.  W.  Glubb,  from  the  2d  West  India 
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Regt.  to  beCapt.  vice  W.  Steevens,  cashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a  Gen.  Court-martial. 
48th  Foot— Lieut.  C.  R.  Chichester  to  be  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Warburton,  who  retires; 
Ensign  II.  G.  E.  Welby  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Chichester.  53d  Foot — Capt.  P.  W. 
S.  Ross,  from  the  85th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Chester,  who  exchanges.  73d  Foot — 
W.  H.  Bolton,  Gent,  to  be  Assist.-Surg.  vice  A.  J.  Fraser,  who  resigns.  78th  Foot 
— Ensign  J.  Hunter  to  be  Lieut,  without  pur.  vice  Fellowes,  promoted.  85th  Foot — 
Capt.  J.  Chester,  from  the  53d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Ross,  who  exchanges.  91st 
Foot— Ensign  and  Adjt.  F.  Boehmer  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieut. ;  Ensign  A.  W.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Metcalfe,  who  retires.  97th  Foot — Ensign  \V.  R. 
Annesley  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Jackson,  promoted.  99th  Foot — Ensign  F.  S. 
Gaynor  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Mends,  who  retires. 

Unattached—  Lieut.  E.  Fellowes,  from  the  78th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase. 
Memorandum— Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  Savile,  upon  half-pay  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  has 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Army  by  the  sale  of  an  Unattached  commission,  he 
being  about  to  become  a  settler  in  Canada. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  December  3. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — The  Harrington  Carrying  Company,  Liverpool;  as  far 
as  regards  T.  Rimmer  sen. — W.  and  J.  March,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  pawnbrokers — 
M’Clean  and  Co.  Great  St  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate  Street,  wine-merchants — Latimer 
and  Barter,  Brighton,  salesmen— Bower  and  Marsden,  Dronfield,  Derbyshire,  tanners 
— Shicll  and  Co.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  millers — The  Dyftryn  Aled  Mine  Company- 
South  and  West  Crossfell  Lead  Mines  Company;  as  far  as  regards  A.  Hall— Lewis 
and  Rogers,  Cardiff,  drapers  Brierley  and  Wilson,  Huddersfield,  woollen-cloth- 
manufacturers— Le  Molt  and  Salanson,  Conduit  Street,  manufacturers  of  a  patented 
electric  light — Willing  and  Davis,  Devonport,  hatters — H.  and  E.  Willing,  Devon- 
port,  drapers— Murdoch  and  Thomson,  Liverpool,  corn-factors — Lunell  and  Co. 
Bristol,  and  elsewhere;  as  far  as  regards  G.  Lunell— Heath  and  Co.  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  ironmasters  ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Heath — Hudson  and  Tyas,  Halifax, 
potato-dealers— The  Cornwall  Patent  Manure  Company,  otherwise  D.  Hutchinson 
and  Co.  Phillack,  Cornwall—  R.  and  J.  Clarkson,  Dewsbury  Moor,  blanket-manu¬ 
facturers— Forbes  and  Walton,  Warnford  Court,  attornies — Chambers  and  Ward, 
Rotherhithe,  mast-makers— Hammond  and  Burton,  Philip  Lane,  tin-plate-workers — 
Francis  and  Co.  Swansea — Mirot  and  Leblond,  London — Fairbrothcr  and  Crowther, 
Church,  Lancashire,  engravers  to  calico-printers — Whitehouse  and  Co.  Titford 
Colliery,  Oldbury — Story  and  M‘Gibbon,  Carlisle  and  Ileadsnook,  cotton-manu¬ 
facturers. 

Bankrupts.— Henry  Bysiie,  otherwise  Bisir,  Brighton,  builder,  to  surrender 
Dec.  10,  Jan.  17:  solicitors.  Freeman  and  Bothamley,  Coleman  Street;  Chalk, 
Brighton;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Robert  Rising,  Frith  Street, 
dealer  in  casts,  Dec.  10,  Jan.  17  :  solicitor,  Flower,  Great  James  Street;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Richard  Northover,  Skinner  Street,  Bishops¬ 
gate  Street,  lint-manufacturer,  Dec.  10,  Jan.  21  :  solicitors,  Reed  and  Co.  Friday 
Street ;  official  assignee,  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Ni  ma  Bertox,  Princes  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  tailor,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  1G :  solicitor.  Stark,  Basinghall  Street;  official 
assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— Henry  Matthew  East,  Mark  Lane,  sta¬ 
tioner,  Dec.  30,  Jan.  15:  solicitor,  Richardson,  Moorgate  Street;  official  assignee, 
Groom,  Abchurch  Lane — William  Heygate,  Watford,  Northamptonshire,  brick- 
maker,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  18:  solicitors,  Low,  Chancery  Lane ;  Becke,  Northampton; 
official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Henry  Smith,  Woolwich,  linen-dra¬ 
per,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  18:  solicitor,  Lloyd,  Milk  Street;  official  assignee,  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— John  Moore,  Nottingham,  cabinet-maker,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  24  : 
solicitors,  Hopwood  and  Son,  Chancery  Lane ;  Freeth  and  Co.  Nottingham;  official 
assignee,  Bittleston,  Nottingham— James  Smith,  Darlington,  boot-maker,  Dec.  13, 
Jan.  16  :  solicitors,  Newburn  and  Co.  Darlington  ;  Griffith  and  Crighton,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ;  official  assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — John  Firth,  Leeds, 
linen-draper,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  24  :  solicitor,  Middleton,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Young, 
Leeds— John  Gollop,  Beaminster,  Dorsetshire,  builder,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  8:  solicitors, 
Cox,  Beaminster;  Bishop  and  Pitts,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter — 
Samuel  Pearse,  Topsham,  coal-merchant,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  8  :  solicitor.  Turner,  Exe¬ 
ter;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter. 

Dividends.— Dec.  26,  King,  Oxford,  coal-merchant— Dec.  26,  Broughton,  South¬ 
ampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  tailor — Dec.  24,  Oliver,  Blackhcath,  master-mariner 
— Jan.  10,  J.  and  J.  Cowlishaw,  Derby,  railway-carriage-builders— Dec.  26,  Hoskins, 
Preston,  merchant — Dec.  24,  Hinxman,  Bury,  apothecary— Dec.  24,  Pierce,  Chorley, 
corn-dealer. 

Certificates. — To  bo  granted,  util  ess  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting—  Dec.  26,  King,  Oxford,  coal-mercliant— Dec.  26,  M'Monnies,  Liverpool, 
corn-merchant. 

Declaration  of  Dividend. — Lund,  Blackburn,  cotton-spinner;  first div.  of  25.  0 \d 
Dec.  3,  and  every  following  Tuesday;  Hobson,  Manchester. 

Scotch  Sequestration.— M‘Lcan,  Paisley,  dyer,  Dec.  9,  30. 

Friday ,  December  6. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Ironside  and  Macmin,  Aldersgate  Street,  provision- 
dealers — Johnson,  Brothers,  Poppin’s  Court,  carpenters — Itobertsonand  ltoyle,  Liver¬ 
pool,  shipwrights— Miners  and  Rae,  Liverpool,  ship-brokers— Snelling  and  Thomp-  i 
son,  Norwich,  boot-manufacturers— Carter  and  Co.  Graceehurch  Street,  silk-printers  ; 
as  far  as  regards  E.  Carter — Hays  and  Co.  Mill  Street,  Dockhead,  wharfingers  —  W. 
and  T.  Spratt,  Exeter  Street,  Sloane  Street,  coach-makers— Harris  and  Co?  Mansell 
Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  cigar-manufacturers— Briggs  and  Lund,  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  painters— James  and  Hughes,  Liverpool,  slaters— Wentworth  and  May,  Kint- 
bury,  Berkshire,  grocers—  Barry  and  Brown,  Liverpool,  architects — Parry  and  Win¬ 
dow,  Llangenny,  Breconshire,  paper-makers — Shepherd  and  Jones,  Newgate  Street, 
musicsellers— Hey  and  Foster,  High  Town,  Leeds,  worsted-spinners— Neild  and 
Scholes,  Manchester,  tailors— Edwards  and  Shield,  South  Shields,  ship-builders. 

Declaration  of  Insolvency.— John  Riding  Stephens,  Lloyd’s  Coffeehouse, 
insurance-broker. 

Bankrupts.— Antonio  Guiseppe  Gaudiano  and  Enrico  Cicopiere  St.  Clair,  Great 
St.  Helen’s,  merchants,  Dec.  14,  Jan.  18:  solicitor,  Smythe,  John  St.  Bedford  Row; 
official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basinghall  Street— Richard  Green  jun.  Brighton,  iron¬ 
monger,  Dec.  13,  Feb.  1 :  solicitors,  Spinks,  Great  James  Street;  Tayler,  Birming* *- 
ham;  Faithful,  Brighton;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basinghall  Street— William 
Solomon  Cowper,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  Dec.  16,  Jan.  24:  solicitors,  Linkla- 
ters,  Charlotte  Row,  Mansionhouse ;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street 
—James  Carter,  Kilburn,  builder,  Dec.  16,  Jan.  21:  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Plews, 
Old  Jewry  Chambers;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— William 
Stanton,  Buckingham,  watchmaker,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  14:  solicitors,  Kennedy,  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane  ;  King,  Buckingham  ;  official  assignee.  Bull,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— 
Abraham  Provost,  Peterborough,  linen-draper,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  14:  solicitor,  Jones, 
Mark  Lane;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— Joseph  Harper,  Ponsonby 
Place,  Vauxliall  Bridge  Road,  coal-merchant,  Dec.  13,  Jan.  16:  solicitor,  Smith, 
New  Inn;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings  —  John  Curd, 
George  Street,  Camden  Town,  cheesemonger,  December  13,  January  14:  soli¬ 
citor,  Lloyd,  Bloomsbury  Square  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— 
Herbert  Tewson  Baines,  Camden  Road,  linen-draper,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  17  :  solicitors, 
Hardwick  and  Co.  Basinghall  Street ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — 
Mary  Ann  Collinson,  Middle  Road,  Brixton,  milliner,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  17  :  solicitors, 
Lawrance  and  Plew,  Old  Jewry;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— 
George  Blakf.y,  Lincoln,  perfumer,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  15:  solicitors,  Goddard,  King 
Street,  Cheapside;  Harle  and  Cl  irke,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Carrick,  Hull  — 
Richard  Kaye,  Liverpool,  butcher,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  10:  solicitor,  Bremner,  Liverpool; 
official  assignee,  Bird,  Liverpool— Jas.  Jolley  and  Wm.  Jackson,  Wigan,  acetic  acid 
manufacturers,  Dec.  21,  Jan.  14:  solicitor,  Gaskell,  Bolton ;  official  assignee,  Fraser, 
Manchester— Samuel  Pearse,  Topsham,  coal-mercliant,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  8:  solicitor. 
Turner,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter — Thomas  Davey,  Liskeard,  seeds¬ 
man,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  15:  solicitor,  Terrell,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter — 
John  Davies,  Kington,  Herefordshire,  mercer,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  16:  solicitors,  Pugh, 
Hay,  Brecknockshire ;  Chaplin  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Christie, 
Birmingham— Frederick  Geale  Monsarrat,  Cheltenham,  wine-merchant,  Dec.  21, 
Jan.  21  :  solicitors,  Boodle,  Cheltenham  ;  Washbourn,  Gloucester  ;  Abbot  and  Lucas, 
Bristol;  official  assignee,  Dutton,  Bristol. 

Dividends.— Jan.  10,  Price,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Glamorganshire,  innkeeper — Jan.  9, 
Bax  end  ale,  Bolton-le-Moors,  grocer— Dec.  1G,  Lucan,  Preston,  innkeeper— Jan.  10, 
Bates,  Tithby,  Nottinghamshire,  horse-dealer— Jan.  10,  Clark,  Leicester,  cabinet¬ 
maker— Jan.  16,  Martin,  Leeds,  stationer. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted .  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.-  3 an.  2,  Fairer,  Old  Fish  Street,  wine-mcrchant — Jan.  14,  Little,  York, 
draper  Jan.  6,  Ings,  Henley,  Warwickshire,  surgeon— Jan.  7,  Wren,  Preston, 
share- broker. 

_  "Declarations  of  Dividends. — Harper,  Cowper’s  Court,  Cornliill,  merchant  ; 
nibt  div.  of  4 d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch 
Lane— Danson,  Lancaster,  merchant ;  fourth  div.  21-64ths  of  a  Id.  Jan.  7,  or  any 
subsequent  Tuesday;  Pott,  Manchester — Perkins,  Coventry,  currier;  first  div.  of 


1$.  O^d.  Thursday  ;  Christie,  Birmingham — Tomkinson,  Liverpool,  stone-mason; 
second  div.  of  Is.  *3 }d.  and  final  div.  of  2s.  4 d.  on  new  proofs,  Dec.  11,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Wednesday;  Morgan,  Liverpool — Briddon,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemist;  first  div.  of  Is.  6 d.  Dec.  11,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Turner, 
Liverpool— II igginson  and  Deane,  Liverpool,  merchants ;  third  div.  4 d.  and  3s.  4tf. 
on  new  proofs,  Dec.  11,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday;  Turner,  Liverpool. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Black,  Hamilton,  baker,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  3— Moffat  and 
Co.  Edinburgh,  druggists,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  1. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


3  per  Cent  Consols . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

3J  per  Cents . 

Long  Annuities  . 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

India  Stock,  10.}  per  Cent . 

Exchequer  Bills,  l.}7.  per  diem . 

India  Bonds,  3}  per  Cent . 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

JJ'ednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday, 

96J 

97  J 

97  i 

97} 

978 

978 

965 

97} 

97» 

97  5 

97} 

978 

96 

96  j 

96} 

968 

9GJ 

96} 

978 

m 

9*8 

9*8 

98} 

984 

73 

— 

7, 

— 

73 

212 

212 

21-2} 

212  J 

213 

213 

— 

271 

271 

269 

— 

65  pm. 

65 

68 

66 

67 

67 

83  pm. 

— 

83 

83 

— 

— 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 5  p.  Ct 

Belgian . 4  A  — 

Ditto . 24  — 

Brazilian . 5  — 

Buenos  Ayres . 6  — 

Chilian . 6  — 

Danish  . 3  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders)  .  .24  — 

Ditto . 4  — 

French  . 3  — 

Ditto . 5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Illinois  . 6  — 

Kentucky .  — 

Louisiana  (Sterling) . 5  — 

Maryland  (Sterling) . 5  — 


73J 


90  ex  d. 
89  J 


Massachusetts  (Sterling). .  .5  p.  Ct. 

Mexican . 5  — 

Michigan . 6  — 

Mississippi  (Sterling) . 6  — 

New  York  (1838) . 5  — 

Ohio . 6  — 

Pennsylvania . 5  — 

Peruvian . 44  — 

Portuguese . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

Russian . 5  — 

Spanish . 5  — 

Ditto . 3  — 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Venezuela  Active . 


10G 

32J 


93 
106 
81 J 
791 
80  ex  d. 

1081 

18$ 

39  i 
3} 

30} 


SHARES. 


Railways — 

Banks — 

Caledonian . 

9J 

Australasian . 

— 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

26 

British  North  American . 

42| 

Great  Northern . 

15} 

Commercial  of  London . 

n 

Great  North  of  England . 

— 

London  and  Westminster . 

27  J 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

39} 

London  Joint  Stock . 

18g 

73} 

National  of  Ireland . 

17} 

54} 

43 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

65 1 

Union  of  Australia  .  . 

354 

London  and  Black  wall . 

"  i 

Mines — 

120 

33 

South-western . 

71 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

178 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15} 

234 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

144 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

81 

119  3 

St.  Katherine . 

77} 

South  Australian . 

20} 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  30th  day  of  Nov.  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . 

Government  Debt . 

. £11,015,100 

Other  Securities . 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion  . . . 

Silver  Bullion . 

£29,369,785 

£29,369,785 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’  Capital . 

Government  Securities 

(in- 

Rest . 

eluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity)  £14,229,901 

Public  Deposits' . 

Other  Securities . 

Other  Deposits . 

Notes  . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . . 

..  1,265,406 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin . 

£38,092,690 

£38,092,690 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts* 


BULLION.  Per  oz.  !  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0  ..  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  111  j  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  1}  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  13  0  . .  14  0 

GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Dec.  6. 


s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

S  8. 

8. 

s. 

Wheat, R.Ncw  3S  to  4 1 

Rye . 

Maple . 

30  to  32 

Oats,  Feed 

..  16  to  17 

Fine  .... 

..  42- 

-46 

Barley  . . . 

. . .  22  - 

-23 

White  . . . . 

26  —  28 

Fine 

..  17  — 

18 

Old  .... 

..40- 

-42 

Malting 

. ..  26- 

-28 

Boilers  . . . 

29  —  31 

Poland  . 

..  17  — 

18 

White  .. 

..  42- 

-44 

Malt,  Old 

..  48- 

-52 

Beans,  Ticks. 

26  —  27 

Fine 

..  18  — 

19 

Fine  .... 

-46 

Fine  . . . 

...  52- 

-54 

Old . 

27  —  29 

Potato  . . 

..  19  — 

20 

Super.  New.  46  - 

-50 

Peas,  Hog. 

. ..  28- 

-29 

Indian  Corn. 

30  —  32 

Fine 

22  — 

23 

AVERAGE 

PRICES  OF  CORN. 

WEEKLY 

AVERAGE. 

Per  Qr 

Imperial)  of  England 

md  Wales. 

For  the  Week  ending  Nuv. 

30. 

Wheat  . 

..  404.1.7. 

Rye  . 

. . .  23s 

57. 

Wheat  . 

40s.  37. 

llye . 

..  23s. 

67 

Barley  . . 

. .  24 

2 

Beans  . . . 

..  28 

10 

Barley  . 

Oats  . 

24  G 

Beaus  . . . . 

..  28 

5 

Outs  . . . . 

..  17 

l 

Peas  .... 

. ..  29 

6 

17  1 

2 

FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  . 37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  . 30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  Gd.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Rest  Fresh,  14s.  0 d.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  SI.  lbs.  to  4/.  4s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  45s.  to  47#. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  GO  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  07.  to  5s.  (id. 


Reef  .. 
Mutton 
Veal  .. 
Pork  . . 
Lamb. . 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

. .  2  4  to  2  10  to  3  4  ... 

2  4— 2  10— 3  6  .. 
2  8  —  3  4  —  4  0  ... 

2  8  —  3  G  —  3  8  .. 

0  0  —  0  0  —  0 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 
Smithfield.* 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
....  2  G  to  3  G  to  3  10  | 

....  3  6— 3  10— 4  4 

_  2  6  —  3  4  —  3  10 

...  3  4—3  8  —  4  2 

_  0  0  —  0  0  —  0  0 

To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


Beasts 
Sheep 
Calves 
Pigs  . . 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 
Friday.  Monduv, 

1,109  .  5,058 

4,500  .  24,190 

352  .  180 

425  .  410 


Kent  Pockets  . . 

HOPS. 

....  75 s.  to 

90s 

W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

127.  to  1347. 

Sussex  ditto. . . . 
Farnham  ditto  . 

....  63  — 

...  84  — 

75 

126 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
Fine  Combing . 

12—0 
104—  114 

HAY 

AND  STRAW. 

(Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  "Whitecha  pel* 

Hay,  Good .  70s.  to  75s. .  73s.  to  75s .  66s.  to  70s. 

Inferior .  50  —  65  .  60  —  60  .  60  —  65 


.  0  —  0  . 

—  0 

.  78 

—  84  . 

.  82  —  84  . 

.  70 

—  75 

Wheat  Straw . 

.  24 

—  28  . 

.  18 

—  21 

OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  l  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  3 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  10  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 (/.  to  os.  67. 
Moulds  ( Gd .  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Hetton .  17  0 

Tees .  16  G 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Robea,  fine. .  .per  lb.*  0s.  Id.  to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  I  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Rond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  80s.  to  110s. 

Good  Ordinary .  54  —  56s.  0d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28s.  2d. 

West  India  Molasses .  13s.  Od.  t»  15s.  Gd, 


Decembe 


r  / 


1850.] 
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CMITHFIELI)  CLUB  PRIZE  CATTLE 

O  SHOW  and  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
HOOTS,  &c. — Commences  Tuesday  Morning,  and  closes 
Friday  Evening,  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  December,  Bazaar, 
King  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  arrangements  this  year 
are  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  and  marked  by  the  usual  at¬ 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  Visiters,  thereby  enabling  Ladies  to 
view  this  National  Exhibition  with  facility. 

KUKTHEKX  LIFE  ASSUKANCE 

COMPANY. 

Founded  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgate  Street. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P.  Chairman. 
John  Abercrombie,  Esq.  I  Thomas  N.  Farquhar,  Esq. 
George  G.  Anderson,  Esq.  |  Charles  R.  M‘G rigor,  Esq. 

The  second  period  fixed  for  the  ascertainment  and  Division 
of  Profits  amongst  the  assured,  is  the  30tli  of  April  next,  and 
Policies  effected  before  that  date  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  previous  five  years. 

_ A.  P.  FLETCHER,  See. 

Britannia  life  assurance 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

A  Table  adapted  especially  for  the  securing  of  Loans  and 
Debts,  by  which  the  fullest  security  is  obtained  on  very  low, 
but  gradually  increasing  Premiums. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months,  if  health  remain  unimpaired. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  in  every  ease  admitted  in  the  policy. 
Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  "Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  2  3  6 

40  .  1  9  2  2  18  4 

50  2  2  6  4  5  0 

60  .  3  6  8  6  13  4 

E.  R.  FOSTER,  Resident  Director. 
ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  various  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Office,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Bank.  _ 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  1806.  Policy-holders’  Capital,  1 ,180,722/. 

Annual  Income,  148,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apslcy  Pellatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street,  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

Bonuses  added 

subsequently, 

Date  of 

Sum 

Original  Premium. 

to  be  further 

Policy. 

Insured 

increased 

annually. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1806 

2500 

79  10  10 

Extinguished. 

1222  2  0 

1 H 1 1 

1000 

33  19  2 

ditto 

231  17  8 

1818 

1000 

34  16  10 

ditto 

114  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies 

Total  with  addi- 

Policy 

Sum 

Bonuses 

tions  to  be  fur- 

No. 

Insured. 

added. 

ther  increased. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

521 

1807 

900 

982  12  1 

1882  12  1 

1174 

1810 

1200 

1160  5  6 

2360  5  6 

3392 

1820 

5000 

3558  17  8 

8558  17  8 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  ASSU- 

O  RANCE  SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  oldest  Life  Office  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  kingdom.  The  Society  was  founded  in 
the  year  1815,  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year 
1840. 

One  of  its  great  characteristics  is  the  liberal,  punctual,  and 
simple  manner  in  which  the  claims  are  settled,  combined  with 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  directors  (with  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  medical  officers)  in  the  selection  of  lives.  The 
directors  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  being  most  cautious 
and  particular  in  their  inquiries  before  admitting  members  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Society ;  but,  after  being  admitted,  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  which  the  Society  affords  ; 
and  when  the  claim  emerges,  no  undue  delay  takes  place,  and 
no  difficulties  which  can  be  avoided  are  interposed  to  prevent 
nn  easy  and  expeditious  settlement. 

The  Capital  of  the  Society  amounts  to 
TWO  MILLIONS  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  THOU¬ 
SAND  POUNDS. 

The  whole  profits  are  divisible  among  the  assured  ;  and  the 
effect  of  additions  already  declared  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
following 

TABLE  OF  BONUS  ADDITIONS. 


Sum  in 

POLICY  FOR  1000/. 

Policy  with 

Amount 

payable. 

if  Claim  emerge 

vested  addi- 

after  payment  ol  the  Premium 

Year 

of 

Entry. 

tions  as 

at 

for  the  Y  ear 

1846. 

1850 

1651 

1832 

£  s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

d.  £  s. 

d. 

1813 

1809  8 

7 

1990  7 

5 

2026  11 

2  2062  14 

11 

1320 

1533  10 

7 

1086  17 

8 

1717  11 

1  1748  4 

6 

1825 

1436  1 

2 

1579  13 

3 

1608  7 

8  1637  2 

1 

1830 

1338  11 

9 

1472  8 

11 

1499  4 

5  1525  19 

10 

1835 

1231  4 

0 

13.4  6 

5 

1378  18 

11  1403  11 

4 

1840 

1120  0 

0 

1232  0 

0 

1254  8 

0  1276  16 

0 

N.B. — No  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  Policy  be  of  five  years’  standing. 

The  Books  of  the  Society  close  for  the  current  year  on  31st 
December,  and  Policies  effected  before  that  time  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed  beyond  it. 
Head  Office — Edinburgh, 5,  Sr.  Andrew  Square, 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
London  Office — 1,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M‘ KEAN,  Agent. 


THE  CORPORATION  of  the  LONDON 

JL  ASSURANCE  :  established  by  Royal  Charter  in  the 
reign  of  King  George  I.  a.d.  1720. — The  Policy-holders  un¬ 
der  the  Series  1831,  Life  Assurance,  are  informed  that  the 
ANNUAL  ABATEMENT  of  PREMIUM  on  POLICIES  which 
have  paid  five  years’  premiums  will  be,  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  27/.  3s.  5 d.  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  reduc¬ 
tion  made  on  Jan.  1,  1846. — JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY;  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh  ;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow ;  4,  College 
Green,  Dublin.  London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy -Chair  man. 

H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq.  J.  G.  Henriqucs,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident.  F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 

Chas.  B.  Curtis,  Esq.  William  Railton,  Esq. 

William  Fairlie,  Esq.  F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriqucs,  Esq.  Thomas  Thorby, Esq. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added  Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 
1,257  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

600 

12  years 

60  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  arc  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

HUBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  are  invited  to  test  this 
article,  combining  chemical  qualities  which  render  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed. 
Apartments  painted  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  of  years  whether 
exposed  to  the  vapour  from  cesspools  or  the  most  noxious 
gases.  Each  cask  is  stamped  “  HUBBUCK,  LONDON, 
PATENT.”  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  all 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hcbbuck  and  Sox, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

TAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

tJ  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  has  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me 
chanieal  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

THE  TEETH. — A  very  curious  invention 

-L  connected  with  Dental  Surgery  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Howard,  of  17,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square  ;  it  is  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so 
perfectly  resemble  natural  teeth,  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals  by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never 
change  colour  or  decay,  and  will  be  found  very  superior  to 
any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  docs  not  require 
the  extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will 
support  and  preserve  the  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  The  invention 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and  is  of  importance  to 
many  persons  ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Howard’s  skill  as  a  Dentist. 

INTERESTING  FACT.— The  following 

JL  singular  and  authentic  case  of  restoration  of  the  human 
hair  is  worthy  of  observation,  more  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  an  article  of  high  and  universal  repute  during  the  last 
half-century.  Mr.  A.  Herrmann,  of  Queen  Street,  Soho, 
had  been  quite  bald  for  some  time  past,  and  had  tried  various 
preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  but  without  any  be¬ 
neficial  result.  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effects  of 
“  Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil,”  and  after  daily  applying  it  for 
about  two  months,  he,  much  to  his  gratification,  had  his  hair 
quite  restored,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful  head  of  hair. 
This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment. — 
J Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  sold  by  A.  Rowland 
and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden  ;  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Messrs,  nicoll’s  wardrooms 

extend  over  several  Houses  in  REGENT  STREET,  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  following  departments: 

TO  NICOLL’S  REGISTERED  PALETOT  a  large  space  is 
devoted.  This  garment  exemplifies  in  its  characteristics  the 
general  excellence  and  moderate  prices  observed  throughout 
the  Establishment. 

DRESS  for  EVENING  or  MORNING  WEAR  has  its  al¬ 
lotted  space. 

UNIFORMS — Naval,  Military,  and  Diplomatic,  present,  in 
their  department,  the  unusual  aspect  of  fair  prices  for  cash. 

ROBES — Municipal,  Clerical,  &c.  have  separate  rooms,  and 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  above. 

BOYS’  CLOTHING — This  is  a  new  department,  wherein 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  display  of  much  elegance  and 
economy. 

THE  CITY  ESTABLISHMENT  corresponds  with  the  above, 
and  is  at  22,  CORN  HILL,  the  entrance  to  the  Shipping  De¬ 
partment  being  in  Change  Aliev. 

THE  WHOLESALE  WAREltOOMS  and  the  principal 
Countingliouses  extend  into  Warwick  Street,  at  the  rear 
of  the  Regent  Sti'cet  premises,  where  rooms  are  now  being 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  numerous  foreign  merchants 
who  will  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  firm  through  their  agents,  resident  at  most 
parts  of  the  Globe.  But  where  there  is  no  local  agent, 
strangers  wishing  to  partake  of  this  accommodation,  should 
obtain  a  letter  from  the  English  Consul,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  assistance  of  young  men  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages,  who  will  then  readily  give  any  information  or  other 
good  office  that  may  be  needed  in  a  strange  land. 

H.  J.  and  D.  NICOLL  REGENT  STREET,  from  114  to  120 
(inclusive),  and  22,  CORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

Ici  on  parlc  Franqais. 

Hier  spricht  man  Deutsch. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS 

HAVE  CURED  A  BAD  LEG  AFTER  EVERY 
OTHER  REMEDY  FAILED.— John  Eastman,  Esq.  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  stutes  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Holloway,  dated  11th 
September  1850,  that  a  native  gentleman  of  that  place  hurt 
his  instep  some  time  ago,  in  consequence  of  which  a  wound 
soon  formed,  and  gradually  increased,  until  it  spread  from 
the  foot  to  the  knee :  he  was  under  the  medical  treatment  of 
a  native  doctor  for  several  months,  but  his  remedies  had  no 
good  effect  whatever ;  he  thereupon  deemed  it  advisable  to 
have  recourse  to  Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment,  which  have 
effected  a  perfect  cure  of  his  leg,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  best 
of  health.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Hollo¬ 
as  ay’s  Establishment,  244,  Strand,  London. 


WANTED  TO  KENT,  AN  UNFUK- 

T  T  NISHED  FAMILY  RESIDENCE,  in  perfect 
repair,  standing  in  its  own  Grounds,  with  Coach-house,  Sta¬ 
bling,  Shrubbery,  and  moderate-sized  Kitchen  Garden.  The 
House  must  contain  three  or  four  good-sized  living-rooms, 
exclusive  of  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  two  staircases,  and 
good  offices,  including  wash-house  and  laundry.  Yorkshire 
preferred.  Letters,  stating  rent,  size  of  rooms,  and  every 
particular,  to  be  addressed,  A.  Z.  care  of  C.  White,  Book¬ 
seller,  Doncaster. 


T'HE 

JL  and 


2  NEW  FISH  CARVING  KNIVES 


XTUMBER 
13  CHURCH! 


and  FORKS. — T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  respectfully 
inform  their  customers  that  their  STOCK  of  these  useful 
articles  is  ready  for  selection.  In  silver-plated  the  prices  are 
from  24s.  the  pair;  in  silver,  from  84s.  the  pair. — 47,  Cornhill, 
London,  seven  doors  from  Graccchurcli  Street. 

THE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the 

-I-  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering. 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Heal  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

PUBLIC  CAUTION.— FORD’S  EU- 

JL  REKA  SHIRTS  cannot  be  purchased  of  any  Hosiers 
or  Drapers,  and  can  therefore  be  obtained  only  at  “  Ford’s, 
185,  Strand”  ;  they  are  made  in  two  qualities;  the  first  of 
which  is  40s.  the  half  dozen,  the  second  quality  30s.  the  half- 
dozen.  Ford's  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  every  parti¬ 
cular,  is  forwarded  post-free  ;  and  the  Pattern-books  to  select 
from  of  the  new  registered  Coloured  Shirtings,  on  receipt  of 
six  stamps. — Richard  Ford,  185,  Strand. 

HARVEY’S  FISH  SAUCE. — E.  Lazenby 

and  Son,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  their  Harvey's 
Fish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  bears  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IM- 

LL  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
tics  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins, 
6,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester  ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sous,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations ,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  arc  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

ONE  SAINT  PAUL’S 

CHURCHYARD. — Old  Christmas  in  due  course  has 
come  his  round  again.  His  genial  presence  is  felt  alike  by  all. 
In  kindly  fellowships,  gifts  are  exchungedand  old  troubles  for¬ 
gotten.  What  at  such  a  season  can  be  a  more  acceptable 
present  than  a  few  pounds  of  FINE  OLD-FASHIONED  FINE 
TEA,  such  as  all  like  to  drink,  and  which  only  costs  4s.  the 
pound?  Its  price  is  characterized  by  moderation,  its  quality 
by  excellence,  and  its  flavour  by  strength  and  purity.  Its 
superiority  is  proved  in  the  drinking.  It  is  sold  by  DAKIN 
AND  CO.  TEA-MERCHANTS,  who  supply  every  description  of 
Fine  and  all  the  Rare  Teas  imported,  and  at  Merchants'  Prices. 
Visiters  to  London  may  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
railway  expenses  by  purchasing  their  Teas  and  Coffees  at 
Number  One  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  England’s  metropolis,  and  a  position  more  easily 
identified  than  any  in  London. 

METCALFE  and  CO.’s  NEW  PATTERN 

1*L  TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges— The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brush,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flesh- 
brushes  of  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  which  act  in  the  most  surprising  and  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Bingley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

rpHE  EIGHT  HON  OUEAELE  SIK 

1  ROBERT  PEEL,  BARONET,  M.P.— Paul  and 
Dominic  Colnaghi  and  Co.  13  and  14,  Pall  Mall  East, 
Publishers  to  her  Majesty,  beg  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Cousins,  A. R. A.  has  now  COMPLETED  the 
PLATE  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  from  the 
celebrated  Picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  iri 
the  Gallery  at  Drayton  Manor.  The  Engravingis  pub¬ 
lished  this  day. 

Artist’s  Proofs. ...  £.3  51  Proofs  before  letters  £3  3 
Proofs .  2  2  |  Prints  .  1  1 

T? 

.1  J  Monthly  Part,  price  8 \d.  is  now  ready,  and  con¬ 
tains  Melaia  and  eighteen  other  Poems  by  the  Editor; 
Tnc  Bronze  Inkstand,  a  new  story,  complete,  by  Sil- 
verpen;  besides  the  usual  variety  of  Articles.  This 
part  commences  the  Fourth  Volume,  and  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  subscribers  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the 
Poems  at  a  trifling  cost.  Vols.  1,  2,  and  3,  cloth.  4s.  Gd. 
each. — J.  O.  Clarke,  3,  Raquet  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

n  LENNY’S  HANDBOOK  to  the 

\  J  FLOWER-GARDEN  and  GREEN  -  HOUSE, 
containing  the  culture,  management,  and  description 
of  all  popular  flowers  and  plants,  price  5s.  Gd.  G LEN¬ 
NY’S  HANDBOOK  to  the  FRUIT  and  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  GARDEN,  containing  the  culture  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable,  price  7s.  6 d. 
GLENNY’S  HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  GAR¬ 
DENING,  containing  plain,  easy,  and  familiar  instruc¬ 
tions  in  every  branch  of  practical  gardening,  price  Is. 
Gd.  GLENNY’S  PROPERTIES  of  FLOWERS  and 
PLANTS,  price  Is.  and  GLENNY’S  CATECHISM  of 
GARDENING,  price  9 d.  in  stiff  boards,  and  Is.  3d. 
bound  in  cloth.— C.  Cox,  12,  King  William  St.  Strand. 

^XHIIHTION  1851.— Interior  of  the 

J  Building  in  Hyde  Park,  as  approved  by  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners.  The  AUTHENTIC  VI EW 
OF  THE  INTERIOR,  showing  the  space  allotted  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  internal  appearance,  arrangement, 
and  fittings  of  the  Building,  is  now  ready,  on  steel, 
nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  with  Description  and  Classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Articles  exhibited.  Price  3d. ;  post  free,  on 
roller,  10  stamps.  The  authentic  View  of  the  EXTE¬ 
RIOR,  as  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  same  size 
and  price. 

G.  Berger,  Holywell  Street,  Strand;  &  all  Booksellers. 
Royal  Exhibition  Note  Paper,  1$.  6rf.  per  quire, 
20s.  per  ream. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 

1  CLXXXIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for 
insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  before  Saturday,  the  28th,  and  BILLS  not  later 
than  Tuesday,  the  31st  instant. — London  :  Longman, 
Brown,  and  Co.  39,  Paternoster  ltow. 

This  day,  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  255. 

4  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  By  the  same  Author, 

P RINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Second  Edition,  two  volumes,  8vo.  305. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS 
OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Octavo.  05.  6(7. 
London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  Wood-cuts,  35.  G d. 

QPARKES’S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

O  CHEMISTRY. 

“  Concise  and  extremely  lucid.” — Medical  Times. 

“  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  accurate.” — Asiatic  Jour. 

“  A  text-book  for  teachers.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Ought  to  supersede  all  other  elementary  works  on 
chemistry.” — Month ly  M agazi tie. 

London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

A  LIFE  of  CHRISTOPHER  COLUM- 

BUS.  By  Horace  Roscoe  St.  John,  Esq. 
Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

“  When  we  say  that  we  know  of  no  short  history  of 
Columbus  likely  to  prove  so  useful  as  this,  we  mean  to 
convey  a  high  sense  of  our  estimate  of  its  merits.” — 
Athenccum. 

“  We  remember  no  history  of  Columbus  which  we 
have  read  with  so  much  pleasure.” — Standard. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  169,  Fleet  Street. 

New  Volume  of  Dodsley's#  Rh  ingtorCs  Anu/ual  Register . 
Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  165. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER;  ora  View 

X  of  the  History  and  Politics  of  the  Year  1849. 

Rivingtons ;  Longman  and  Co.;  J.  M.  Richardson  ; 
Hamilton  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  J.  Rodwell ; 
Houlston  and  Stoneman  ;  G.  Lawford  ;  Cowie  and  Co. ; 
Capes  and  Son ;  Smith,  Elder,  8c  Co. ;  H.  Washbourne ; 
H.  G.  Bohn  ;  J.  Bumpus;  Waller  and  Son ;  J.  Thomas; 
L.  Booth ;  W.  J.  Cleaver;  G.  Routledge ;  J.  Green  ;  G. 
Willis  ;  and  W.  Heath. 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Immediately  will  be  published,  in  8vo.  price  16s.  hand¬ 
somely  bound, 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  ENGLISH 

SHRINES.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  IIahl.  With  upwards 
of  100  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Also,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  5s.  with  gilt  edges, 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  YEAR-BOOK.  Second 
Series.  The  Wonders,  Events,  and  Discoveries  of  1850. 
Edited  by  John  Timbs.  With  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row . 
J ust  published,  price  45.  sewed,  45. Gd.  cloth  boards, 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM;  Historical 

X  and  Descriptive.  With  numerous  Wood-cut  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Forming  one  of  the  Volumes  of  Chambers’s 
Instructive  and  Entertaining  Library. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  serve  a  double 
purpose,  that  of  a  guide-book  for  the  use  of  visiters 
to  the  British  Museum,  more  full  and  popular  than  any 
yet  existing ;  and  that  of  a  descriptive  account  of  this 
national  collection,  sufficiently  interesting  in  itself  to 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  persons  at  a  distance. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh ;  W.  S.  Orr  and 
Co.  Amen  Corner,  London ;  D.  Chambers,  Glasgow ; 
J.  M‘Glashan,  Dublin;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

WORKS  ON  DRAWING. 

T  ESSONS  on  TREES,  in  Progressive 

±J  Series.  30  Plates,  imperial  quarto.  6  Parts,  215. ; 
cloth,  255.  ii. 

LESSONS  on  ART  ;  a  Course  of  Progressive  Studies 
in  Drawing,  with  Letterpress  Instructions.  2d  Edition. 
Imperial  4to.  6  Parts,  215. ;  cloth,  25s. 

ill. 

ELEMENTARY  ART;  or  the  Use  of  the  Chalk 
and  Lead  Pencil  Explained.  3d  Edition.  Numerous 
Plates.  Imperial  4to.  cloth,  42s. 

IV. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWING-BOOK.  6  Nos.  95.; 
cloth,  105.  6(7.  — David  Boguf.,  Fleet  Street. 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

D  OGERS’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  by  72 

It  Vignettes.  Price  165.  cloth. 

2.  ROGERS’S  ITALY.  Illustrated  by  56  Vignettes. 
Price  165.  cloth. 

3.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  In  6 
pocket  vols.  Price  215.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

4.  WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Ini 
vol.  medium  8vo.  Price  205.  cloth. 

5.  SELECT  PIECES  FROM  WORDSWORTH. 
Price  6s.  Gd.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

6.  CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated 
by  47  Vignettes.  Price  20s.  cloth. 

7.  CAMPBELL’S  SIIAKSPEARE.  In  1  vol.  me¬ 
dium  8vo  Price  16s.  cloth. 

8.  TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Price  9s.  cloth. 

9.  HOOD’S  OWN  :  or  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year. 
350  Wood-cuts.  Price  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

10.  MRS.  BARBAULD’S  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER,  AND  GUARDIAN. 
In  2  vols.  Price  10s.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

Ninth  Edition,  price  2s.  6(7.  of 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  DIGESTION 

_|  Considered  with  Relation  to  the  PRINCIPLES  of 
DIETETICS.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D.  late  one  of 
the  Physicians  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland  to  the  Queen. 
Edited  by  James  Coxe,  M.D. 

“The  scientific  accuracy,  sterling  sense,  and  sound 
discrimination  which  pervade  every  portion  of  it, 
render  it  unsurpassed,  as  a  treatise  on  the  principles 
of  dietetics,  by  any  works  of  more  ambitious  charac¬ 
ter.” — British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurqical  Review. 

DR.  COMBE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
post  8vo.  7s.  6(7.  “  The  People’s  Edition,”  royal  8vo. 
2s.  6(7. 

DR.  COMBE  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  IN¬ 
FANCY;  for  the  Use  of  Parents.  Seventh  Edition, 
2s.  6(7. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  London  ;  Maclachlan 
and  Stewart,  Edinburgh ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


The  Christmas  Number  of  Household  Words. 

Number  Thirty-nine  of 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS, 

Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens, 

Will  be  published  on  Saturday,  December  21,  being  A  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

London  :  16,  Wellington  Street  North. 

Price  Threepence. 

After  the  1st  of  January  1851, 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 

WILL  BE  EXCLUSIVELY  DEVOTED  TO  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND 

LITERARY  VARIETIES. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  received  by  Messrs.  Reeve  and  Beniiam,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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New  Books  for  Christmas. 

ANGELS'  SONG;  A  CHRISTIAN  GIFT-BOOR. 


By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  Otley,  Ipswich,  Author  of  “  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life,” 
“  Thankfulness,”  “  Earnestness, ”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Harvey.  Fcap.  8vo.  fancy  boards,  5s. 

(On  December  15.) 

THE  WHALEMAN’S  ADVENTURES ; 

SCENES  IN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scgresby.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Vizetelly.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  65.  ( Immediately .) 

London  ;  Sampson  Low,  169,  Fleet  Street ;  David  Boguf.,  86,  Fleet.  Street. 


ARNOLD’S  ARITHMETIC— SECOND  EDITION. 
Now  ready,  in  12mo.  price  35.  Gd.  the  Second  Edition  of 

The  BOY’S  ARITHMETIC.  Part  I. 

I  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Arnold,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Tinwcli,  and  late  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  make  Arithmetic  easier 
to  little  boys,  by  enabling  them  to  understand  it,  ami 
to  prevent  their  forgetting  a  rule  as  soon  as  they  have 
entered  upon  a  new  one. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had. 

The  SECOND  PART.  Price  35.  6(7. 

HODGSON’S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CLERGY. 
SEVENTH  EDITION. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  125.  the  Seventh  Edition  of 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  USE  of  CAN- 

1  DIDATES  for  HOLY  ORDERS,  and  of  the  PA- 
ROCHIAL  CLERGY,  as  to  Ordination,  Licenses,  In¬ 
duction,  Pluralities,  Residence,  & c.  &c.  ;  with  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  the  above,  and  Forms  to  be  used. 
By  Christopher  Hodgson,  M.A.  Secretary  to  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  additions  and  improvements  in  this  edition  in¬ 
clude  a  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  Powers 
enabling  Incumbents  to  mortgage  their  Benefices,  and 
to  purchase,  sell,  and  exchange  Houses  and  Lands,  and 
for  providing  Residences ;  the  recent  Plurality  Act, 
with  a  Summary  ;  and  other  information  of  importance 
to  the  Clergy  and  their  Solicitors  or  Agents. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  BISHOP  MANT’S 
COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK,  WITH  NOTES. 
Now  complete,  royal  8vo.  (reprinted  verbatim  from  the 
last  Quarto  Edition,)  price  17.  5s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON- PRAYER 

!  and  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  SACRAMENTS  ; 
■with  copious  NOTES,  Practical  and  Historical,  from 
approved  Writers  of  the  Church  of  England;  including 
the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the  Church.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor. 

***  This  work  is  Edited  upon  the  Plan  of  D’Oyly 
and  Mant’s  Family  Bible,  and  is  printed  uniformly  with, 
and  forms  a  suitable  Companion  to,  that  work. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

***  A  few  copies  of  the  QUARTO  EDITION  re¬ 
main,  price  17.  I65. 

BROOKES’S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 

By  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  illustrated  with  Maps,  907  pages  8vo. 
cloth,  price  155. 

A  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  or  Com- 

1 A.  pendious  Geographical  Dictionary;  containing 
Descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World, 
with  their  Towns,  People,  Natural  Productions,  &c. 
and  the  various  Remarkable  Events  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished.  Originally  compiled  by  R.  Brookes, 
M.D.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected  to  the  present 
period,  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

***  This  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  nearly  two 
thousand  additional  names  ;  and  the  very  numerous 
changes  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  each  im¬ 
portant  town  and  locality  have,  it  is  believed,  been  ad¬ 
verted  to. — London :  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside. 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

R.  COLBURN’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


M 


THE  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES 

1  I.  By  J.  Disraeli.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.  2  vols. 
8vo.  uniform  with  the  “  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  285. 
bound.  (Just  ready.) 

liTA!RKLAND  ;  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life. 

U_L  By  the  Author  of  “  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland,  of  Sunny  Side.”  3  vols.  (Just 
ready.)  in. 

OEMINISCEFCES  of  a  NAYAL  OEFI- 

X\>  CER ;  with  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Commanders.  By  Captain  A.  Crawford,  R.N. 
2  vols.  with  Portraits  of  Admirals  Sir  E.  Owen  and  Sir 
B.  HaUowell  Carew.  215.  bound.  (Just  ready.) 

LOVE  AND  AMBITION.  By  the 

Author  of  “Rockingham.”  3  vols.  (Now  ready.) 

THE  CRESCENT^  and  the  CROSS. 

1  By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  Eighth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  with  a  New  Preface,  in  1 
vol.  with  IUustrations,  105.  Gd.  bound.  (Now  ready.) 

YfATH  ALIE^a  Tale.  By  Julia 

_L  1  Kavanagh,  Author  of  “  Woman  in  France,”  &c. 
3  vols.  (Now  ready.) 


T1 


This  day  is  published, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  PRETENSIONS, 

J  ROMISH  and  ENGLISH;  with  the  Antidote 
which  a  Catholic  Protestantism  supplies.  A  TRACT 
FOR  THE  TIMES.  Being  a  Sermon  preached  in  Ren- 
shaw  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  Sunday,  November  17th 
1850.  By  John  Hamilton  Thom.  12ino.  price  Gd. 
London;  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

NEW  WORK  ON  CATTLE,  &c. 

This  day,  price  35.  Gd. ;  or  by  post,  4s. 

'HE  BREEDING  AND  ECONOMY 

1  OF  LIVE  STOCK;  being  the  Results  of  Forty 
Y  ears’  Practical  Experience  in  the  Management  and 
Disposal  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  and  Pigs.  By 
James  Dickson,  Cattle-dealer. 

A.  &  C.  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman  &  Co.  London. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  price  285. 

TJEAUTY  of  the  HEAVENS;  contain- 

fi.J  ing  One  Hundred  and  Four  Scenes,  beautifully 
coloured,  representing  the  principal  Astronomical 
Phenomena,  accompanied  by  an  Elementary  Lecture 
on  Astronomy,  expressly  adapted  for  family  instruction 
and  entertainment.  By  Cuas.  F.  Blunt,  Lecturer  on 
Astronomy. 

“  A  more  acceptable  present  could  not  be  devised 
for  the  young.” — Art-Union. 

"David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  price  55. 

17 CCENTRIC  NERVOUS  AFFEC- 

XJ  TIONS,  their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment. 
By  William  JonN  Anderson,  F.R.C.S. 

“  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  work.  It  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  reflecting,  painstaking, 

and  intelligent  man . We  trust,  however,  the 

work  itself  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  our 
friends.” — Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine. 

London;  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

DAVENPORT’S  EDITION  OF  ENFIELD’S 
SPEAKER. 

New  Edition,  12mo.  bound  in  roan,  price  35.  Gd. 

T'HE  SPEAKER  ;  or  Miscellaneous 

X  Pieces  selected  from  the  best  English  Writers, 
and  disposed  under  Heads,  with  a  View  to  Facilitate 
the  Improvement  of  Youth  in  Reading  and  Speaking, 
&c.  By  William  Enfield,  LL.D.  A  New'  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions.  By  R.  A.  Davenport, 
Esq. 

London;  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside. 

G UTCI-I’S  SCIENTIFIC  POCKET-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  Gd.  roan  tuck, 

|  ITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 

I  J  GISTER  and  ALMANACK  for  1851,  with  an 
ample  Collection  of  useful  Statistical  and  Miscellaneous 
Tables,  Facts,  and  Formulae  in  Acoustics,  Aerial 
Phenomena,  Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Chemistry,  Gardening,  Geography,  Geology, 
Hydraulics,  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c.  &c.  with  a  com¬ 
plete  Index.  Dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to 
Prince  Albert.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.  F.L.8. 
Foreign  Service  Queen’s  Messenger. 

D.  Bogue,  Fleet  Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS- 
BOOK. — Next  week,  in  super-royal  8vo. 

CHRISTMAS  with  the  POETS:  a  Col- 

V J  lection  of  English  Poetry  relating  to  the  Festival 
of  Christmas  ;  with  Introductory  Observations  expla¬ 
natory  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs.  Illustrated  by 
Birket  Foster. 

In  preparing  this  work,  the  object  has  been  the 
production  of  a  highly  decorated  and  illustrated  book, 
original  in  character  and  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
Fifty  highly-finished  Wood- Engravings,  from  Designs 
by  Birket  Foster,  and  printed  in  several  tints,  with 
Gold  Borders  and  Initial  Letters.  The  binding  will 
be  rich  and  novel  in  character. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

NEW  CIIRISTMAS-BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  “  MARY  BARTON.” 

In  a  few'  days  w  ill  be  published,  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges, 
price  5s. 

THE  MOORLAND  COTTAGE;  a  Tale. 

I  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Birket  Foster. 

On  14th  December  will  be  published,  demy  8vo.  105.6(7. 

THE  ALPHA,  or  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND  ;  a  Philosophical  I nquiry  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Truth.  The  w'ork  is  narrative  in  form  ;  the  in¬ 
cidents  poetical ;  its  style  familiar ;  and  whilst  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  stirring  interest  of  the  novel,  it  renders  the 
highest  philosophy  easily  comprehensible,  and  proves 
rational  happiness  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  men. 
London;  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  and 
186,  Strand. 
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Nearly  ready,  in  1  vol.  small  8vo. 

ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC.  By  the 

XV  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Cantabs.” 

London  :  Earle,  67,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

npHE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON; 

JL  or  Adventures  on  a  Desert  Island.  New  Edition  ; 
with  many  Illustrations.  2  vols.  12mo.  each  5 s. 

London:  Sampson  Low,  169,  Fleet  Street;  Simpkin 
and  Co. ;  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Houlston  and  Co. 

O  NOT  BE  DUPEH  A  Letter  of 

Counsel  to  the  Labouring-  Classes,  by  the  Writer 
of  “  A  Voice  from  the  North.” — Price  2d. 

Kaye,  Blackett  Street,  Newcastle;  Procter,  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  the  EXTENSION 

kj  of  PROFESSORIAL  TEACHING  in  the  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  of  OXFORD.  By  Bonamy  Price,  M.A. 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co.  Rugby;  Crossley 
and  Billington. — Price  1  s. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  price  5s. 

CORRELATION  OF  PHYSICAL 

\J  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Gkove,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged. 
London  :  Samuel  High  ley,  32,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  folio,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

pEOMETKICAL  SOLUTIONS  of  the 

\J  QUADRATURE  of  the  CIRCLE.  By  Peter 
Fleming,  Civil  Engineer. 

London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Just  published,  post  8vo.  cloth,  6 s. 

ON  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST  and  AIR 

PASSAGES.  With  a  Review  of  the  several  Cli¬ 
mates  recommended  in  these  Affections.  By  James 
Bright,  M.D.— John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

In  18mo.  price  3s. 

'CHE  WEDDING-GIFT;  or  a  Devo- 

1  tional  Manual  for  the  Married,  or  those  Intend¬ 
ing  to  Many.  By  William  Edward  IIeygate,  M.A. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  8vo  splendidly  Illustrated,  125. 

POPERY  IN  POWER.  '  By  Joseph 
XT  Turnt.ey. 

“  The  King’s  weapon  can,  indeed,  kill  the  body;  but 
mine  can  destroy  the  soul  and  send  it  to  hell.” — 
A’Becket. — London  :  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

niRLHOOD  OF  SHA  K356P  E  ARB’S 

vJT  HEROINES.  A  Series  of  Fifteen  Tales.  By 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Periodically,  in  Is.  Books, 
each  containing  a  complete  story.  Tale  I.  PORTIA, 
will  be  ready  with  the  Magazines  for  December. 

Smith  and  Co.  136,  Strand ;  and  Simpkin  and  Co. 


This  day,  octavo,  Is. 

PROTESTANT  '  TOLERATION.  A 

JL  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  & c.  By  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Bury  School;  formerly  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge,  See. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  day  is  published,  with  Illustrations  by  Wolf, 
post  8vo.  price  9s. 

p AMR  BIRDS  AND  WILD  FOWL: 

VX  their  Friends  and  their  Foes.  By  A.  E.  Knox, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  “  Ornithological  Rambles  in 
Sussex.”  Reviewed  in  the  Spectator ,  Nov.  30. 

John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

“  O  ACRED  INCID E NTS,  or  the 

O  Harmony  subsisting  between  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  and  the  Volume  of  Nature.”  By  Psychologist. 
In  2  vols.  price  30s.  Also, 

“  THE  PROTESTANT;  a  Bosom  Friend  forthe  Pre¬ 
sent  Season.”  By  the  same  Author.  Price  6c?. 

John  Hampden  and  Co.  4-18,  West  Strand. 


MRS.  JAMESON’S  CHARACTERIS- 

TICS  OF  WOMEN.  2  vols.  Third  Edition. 

“  The  most  charming  of  all  the  works  of  a  charming 
writer.” — Blackwood.  Also, 

LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVE¬ 
REIGNS.  2  vols.  Third  Edit.  By  the  same  Author. 
Saunders  and  Otley,  Publishers,  Conduit  Street. 

Nearly  ready, 

HTHE  QUEEN  OR  THE  POPE?  The 

Question  Considered  in  its  Political,  Legal,  and 
Religious  Aspects.  In  a  Letter  to  J.  II.  Walpole,  Esq. 
Q.C.  M.P.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister- 
at-law. — W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don.  And  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

In  a  pocket  volume,  neatly  printed, 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  Twelfth  Edi¬ 
tion,  corrected,  forming  part  of  the  Family  Library. 
William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

MIDDLETON’S  GROTIUS,  WITH  ENGLISH 
NOTES. —  In  12mo.  price  65. 

riE OTIUS  I)E  VERITATE  RELIGI- 

VX  ON  IS  CHRISTIANAS.  With  English  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Middleton,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  on  Theology 
at  St.  Bees’  College. —  Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Church¬ 
yard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 

ROWN’s  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  MIND. 

In  1  large  vol.  8vo.  Seventeenth  Edition,  18$. 
BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY.  4  vols.  8vo.  Library 
Edition;  with  Life,  Portrait,  and  Index  ;  reduced  from 
2?.  2s.  to  1?.  8s. 

BROWN’S  LECTURES  ON  ETHICS,  or  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  with  Preface  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  Post 
8vo.  now  6s.— A.  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  London. 


Just  published,  price  Gd. 

4  RT-MONOP 0 L Y. — D ECEPTION 

i‘L  in  the  PUBLICATION  of  ENGRAVINGS  :  a 
Free  and  General  Exposure  of  the  Printsellcrs’  Associ¬ 
ation ;  being  an  ADDRESS  to  the  Painters  and  En¬ 
gravers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  together  with  Sug¬ 
gestions  by  way  of  remedy.  By  Mary  Parkes. 

London  :  Published  at  the  Eowyer  Gallery,  22, 
Golden  Square  :  nd  sold  by  James  Gilbert,  Paternos¬ 
ter  Row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

and  Books  adapted  for  Christmas  Presents. 


ALARIC  A.  WATTS’S  POETRY  and 

PAINTING— LYRICS  of  the  HEART,  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  With  41  Line  Engravings  after  Stothard  and 
the  best  Artists.  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6rf. ;  Morocco, 
45s. ;  Proof  Impressions,  63s. 

Jh  consequence  of  an  accident  at  the  printing- 
office,  the  publication  of  Watts's  “  Lyrics  of  the  Heart  ” 
is  postponed  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

SIR  ROGER  DE^OYERLEY.  From 

the  SPECTATOR.  Edited  by  V.  II.  Wills.  With  12 
fine  Wood-cuts,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Tayler.  Crown 
8vo.  15s.  ;  Morocco,  27s. 

in. 

.JOANNA  BA  ILL  IE’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 

[In  December. 


Sir  JAMES  MACINTOSH’S  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  [In  December. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney  ;  with  beautiful  Wood-cuts 
by  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. ;  Mo¬ 
rocco,  36s. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS.  Edited  by 

Bolton  Corney  ;  with  beautiful  Wood-cuts  by  the 
Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. ;  Morocco,  36s. 

The  CHILDREN’S  OWN  SUNDAY 

BOOK.  By  Miss  Julia  Corner.  With  2  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Steel.  Square  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 


VIII. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LE- 

GENDARY  ART.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  16  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28s. 


Mrs.  JAMESON’S '  LEGENDS  of  the 

MONASTIC  ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  FINE 
ARTS.  With  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  84  Wood- 
cuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  28$. 

MOORE’S  SONGS,  BALLADS,  and 

SACRED  SONGS.  First  collected  Edition ;  with  Vig¬ 
nette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  5s. ;  Morocco,  12s.  6rf. 


NEW  WORKS. 


1. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKES  of  URBINO 

and  their  COURT;  illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and 
Literature  of  Italy,  from  1440  to  1630.  By  James 
Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations.  [Nearly  ready . 

2. 

VOYAGE  of  the  PRINCE  ALBERT 

in  SEARCH  of  Sir  JOHN  FRANKLIN  ;  a  Narrative 
of  Everyday  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  P.  Snow. 
Post  8vo.  with  Chart  and  4  coloured  Illustrations. 

[Nearly  ready . 


3. 

ROVINGS  in  the  PACIFIC,  from  1837 

to  1849 ;  with  a  Glance  at  California.  By  a  Merchant 
long  resident  at  Tahiti.  2  vols.  postSvo.  with  4  coloured 
Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready . 


4. 

DAHOMEY  and  the  DAHOMANS; 

being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey  and  Residence  at  his  Capital.  By  Com¬ 
mander  F.  E.  Forbes,  R.N.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  10 
coloured  Plates  and  Wood-cuts.  [Nearly  ready. 

5. 

The  late  Lord  HOLLAND’S  FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Ed¬ 
ward  Lord  Holland.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

[Nearly  ready. 


The  GEOLOGY  and  FOSSILS  of  the 

TERTIARY  and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of 
SUSSEX.  By  the  late  F.  Dixon,  Esq.  F.G.S.  The 
Fossils  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  Dinkel, 
and  Euxleben.  Royal  4to.  with  44  Plates  and  numer¬ 
ous  Wood-cuts.  Price  3/.  3s.  cloth ;  India  Proofs, 
57.  5s.  [In  a  few  days . 

***  In  this  work  are  embodied  the  results  of  many 
years’  Geological  and  Palieontologicai  Observations  by 
the  Author,  with  Remarks  on  the  Archaeology  of  Sus¬ 
sex.  It  also  includes  Descriptions — 

Of  the  FOSSIL  REPTILIA,  by  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S. 

Of  the  ECHINODERMA,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes, 
F.R.S. 

Of  the  CRUSTACEA,  by  Prof.  Thos.  Bell,  Sec.  R.S. 

Of  the  CORALS,  by  Wm.  Lonsdale,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

And  of  the  FOSSIL  SHELLS,  by  J.  Dk  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 


MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  With 

the  Autobiographical  Preface,  and  Vignette  by  D. 
Maclise,  II. A.  16mo.  5s.;  Morocco,  12s.  Gd. 

XII. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES.  With 

the  Autobiographical  Preface,  and  Vignette  by  D. 
Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s. ;  Morocco,  12s.  Gd. 

XIII. 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With 

the  Autobiographical  Prefaces,  & c.  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  8vo.  21s. ;  Mo¬ 
rocco,  42s. 

XIV. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces,  See.  complete  in 
One  Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  8vo.  21s. ; 
Morocco,  42s. 

XV. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume  ; 
with  36  fine  Wood-cuts.  8vo.  21s. 

XVI. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  AN- 

CIENT  ROME,  with  “Ivry”  and  “The  Armada.” 
New  Edition,  with  Vignette.  16mo.  4s.  6c7. ;  Morocco, 
10s.  Gd. 

XVII. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  AN- 

CIENT  ROME.  With  Wood-cuts,  original  and  from 
the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcap.  4to. 
21s. ;  Morocco,  42s. 

XVIII. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS.  New 

Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. ;  calf,  30s. 

XIX. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  L.  E.  L.  New 

Edition ;  with  Two  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  2 
vols.  16mo.  10s. ;  Morocco,  21s. 

xx. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY’S  POETI- 

CAL  WORKS.  With  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces, 
&c.  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Vig¬ 
nette.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. ;  Morocco,  21s. 

Mr.  H.  N.  HUMPHKEYS’S  ILLUMI¬ 
NATED  and  ILLUSTRATED  SELECTION  of 
SHAKS  PE  ARE’S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES.  In 
massive  covers,  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medallion 
Head  of  Shakspeare.  Square  post  8vo.  21s. 

[About  Christmas. 

XXII. 

WINGED  THOUGHTS.  By  Mary 

Anne  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed 
and  executed  in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6c7.  elegantly  bound. 

[Early  in  December. 


7. 

Dr.  L.  SCHMITZ’S  SCHOOL 

ABRIDGMENT  of  BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S  HIS- 
TORY  of  GREECE.  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  [Nearly  ready. 

8. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD’S 

ADDITIONAL  ANNOTATIONS  on  the  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENT.  8vo.  15s. 

9. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  ROBINSON’S  LEX¬ 
ICON  to  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  New  Edition 
(1850J,  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten.  8vo.  IBs. 


10. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  STEPHEN’S 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY".  Com- 
prising  the  Articles  on  the  Founders  of  Jesuitism,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Martin  Luther,  the  Port-Royalists, 
&c.  &c.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

11. 

The  Rev.  SIDNEY  SMITH’S  WORKS. 

New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s;  calf,  30s. 

12. 

The  Rev.  SIDNEY  SMITH’S  ELE- 

MENTARY  SKETCHES  of  MORAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY;  with  Letter  to  Mrs.  Smith  from  Lord  J effrey. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  12*. 

13. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of 

the  late  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


The  tide  of  the  Anti-Popish  agitation'  has  at  last  sent  its  waves 
to  the  foot  of  the  Throne :  Queen  Victoria  has  received  various 
addresses,  from  the  City  of  London  and  the  two  great  Universities; 
but  the  public  interest  was  fastened  on  the  replies.  They  were 
awaited  with  anxiety,  and  conned  with  eager  scrutiny  to  discover 
the  sentiments  of  the  Throne.  It  had  been  forgotten  that  the 
Throne  does  not  usually  anticipate  the  combined  action  of  the 
Three  Estates  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  replies  therefore  must 
be  little  more  than  formal  acknowledgments  of  the  addresses. 
Beyond  such  acknowledgment,  all  that  they  do  say  is  to  announce 
that  her  Majesty  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  a  more  significant  event  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  adop¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Beaumont’s  letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  condemning 
the  Papal  aggression.  The  Duke  is  not  great  in  council,  but  his  : 
high  position  in  the  Peerage,  and  the  habitual  respect  paid  by  the  ] 
English  adherents  of  “  the  old  religion  ”  to  the  most  elevated  of 
their  sect,  impart  no  small  degree  of  importance  to  his  present  de¬ 
claration.  It  also  serves  to  indicate  a  fact  beyond  the  mere  adhe¬ 
sion  of  titled  Homan  Catholics  to  the  Premier  rather  than  the 
Pontiff ;  it  proves  the  existence  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland 
of  a  body  still  entertaining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  Church  but 
in  a  sense  considerably  modified  from  the  typical  absolutism  of 
that  church.  Among  Bomau  Catholics  there  is  a  new  order,  whose 
persuasion  has  not  escaped  the  influences  of  the  age, — who  form  in  \ 
truth  a  new  sect,  sympathizing  with  Borne,  but  not  owning  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  temporal  Sovereign  of  that  state,  and  not  bound 
by  the  stationary  dogmas  of  the  Eternal  City.  There  is  a  distin-  ■ 
gaiished  body  of  Catholics  in  England  who  deny  the  political  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Pontiff  within  “  the  four  seas” ;  as  there  is  in  Ire-  j 
land  a  considerable  number  who  practically  disregard  the  Pope's 
right  to  forbid  collegiate  education,  or  Primate  Cullen’s  right  to 
bind  the  neighbours  of  Parsonstown  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
a-stronomy.  This  is  a  very  important  fact. 

It  ought  not  to  he  lost  sight  of  by  the  Ministers,  who  see  the  ! 
glad  response  made  by  that  same  Primate  Cullen  to  Lord  John 
Bussell’s  letter :  the  more  heated  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  “  making  political  capital”  out  of  Lord  John’s  letter. 

An  event  which  will  create  scarcely  less  interest,  is  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bennett,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridge 
and  incumbent  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Barnabas.  The  fact  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  Mr.  Bennett  ac¬ 
cepting  the  resignation,  which  the  Bishop  has  permitted  to  be 
published.  From  this  document  we  learn,  that  the  Tractarian  ex¬ 
cesses  of  Pimlico  had  not  escaped  Dr.  Blomfield’s  notice  even  so 
early  as  1847,  and  that  the  diocesan  has  repeatedly  called  his 
presbyter  to  account.  Mr.  Bennett  also  offered  to  resign  long 
ago ;  and  people,  who  see  an  effectual  stop  put  to  the  scandal  now, 
wonder  why  the  Bishop  did  not  act  with  equal  energy  before. 
There  are  three  reasons  which  might  have  sufficed  to  make  Dr. 
Blomfield  procrastinate.  First,  Tractarianism  originated  among 
the  High  Church  party,  to  which  Dr.  Blomfield  was  allied,  and  ho 
might  naturally  hesitate  to  institute  hostilities  against  the  only 
too  zealous  flower  of  his  own  party.  Hence  his  endurance  of  can¬ 
dles  on  the  “  altar,”  so  that  they  should  not  be  lighted  !  Secondly, 
the  histrionic  excesses  of  Pimlico  grew  up  by  degrees — under  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  rubric,  of  cathedral  practices,  and  of  the  Bishop's  own  suf¬ 
ferance  :  it  has  but  recently  been  noticed  that  the  clergy  enter  the 
church  in  procession,  preceded  by  music  faintly  heard  at  first  and 
swelling  out  at  the  altar  in  a  thrilling  burst  of  vocal  incense  ;  that 
the  “  priests  ”  cross  themselves  in  the  church  ;  that  after  the  congre-  , 
gation  retires,  as  we  hear,  the  priests  kneel  before  the  altar  in  special 
prayer,  courting  in  their  postures  the  angular  simplicity  of  media?-  I 
val  art  and  painted  windows  !  The  forbearing  diocesan  confesses  I 
to  a  sort  of  overpowering  encroachment  in  the  perpetual  curate.  ' 


Thirdly,  Mr.  Bennett  has  enjoyed  much  personal  distinction  in  his 
fashionable  parish  :  he  aided  the  poor  ;  he  gathered  the  children 
and  taught  them,  and  gathered  large  funds  to  build  schoolhouses  ; 
more  funds,  and  built  a  church,  contributing  munificently,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  out  of  his  own  means.  Numbers  who  would  not  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  Mr.  Bennett’s  all-developed  doctrines  gladly  sym¬ 
pathized  with  his  practical  and  active  beneficence ;  and  we  heartily 
declare  our  belief  that  Lord  and  Lady  John  Bussell,  whose  adhe¬ 
sion  to  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  carried  it  no 
further.  But  as  ho  had  acquired  much  personal  distinction  in  the 
parish,  it  was  natural  that  much  social  and  even  official  indulgence 
should  follow :  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  “  distinguished  person,”  not  to 
he  summarily  dealt  with  like  a  mere  Boulogne  minister.  Need 
we  wonder  if  Bishop  Blomfield  was  leniently  dilatory  ?  He  has 
now  acted,  and  the  “  St.  Peter’s  ”  of  Pimlico  is  suppressed. 

The  Protectionists  have  been  meeting  in  the  great  room  of  the 
London  Tavern,  and  in  the  wake  of  the  fat  beasts  at  the  Smith- 
field  Show.  Confessedly,  the  beasts  were  recognized  as  the  decoys 
which  enabled  the  Protectionists  to  make  a  gathering.  As  in  the 
beasts  obesity  has  ceded  to  symmetry,  so  in  the  men  Protection 
has  ceded  to  Financial  Beform.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Young  al¬ 
lows  that  the  day  for  large  prices  has  gone  :  improvement  must 
follow  protection  as  symmetry  supersedes  fat ;  both  changes  being 
contemporaneous.  But  the  residuary  Protectionists  “  resolve,” 
that  there  must  he  divers  readjustments  of  taxes,  favourable  to 
agriculturists.  Assuredly  that  question  is  a  better  one  for  men  of 
business  to  study  than  the  antiquarian  regrets  of  bygone  protec¬ 
tion. 

While  the  convention  agreed  upon  at  the  Olmiitz  conference  was 
kept  in  reserve,  there  was  no  end  to  the  stories  of  its  being  such  a 
settlement  as  would  effectually  arrange  all  disputed  points  ;  would 
satisfy  everybody,  even  the  Prussian  people ;  and  would  preclude 
all  chance  of  war.  But  the  document  itself  has  been  published, 
and  it  directly  negatives  all  these  fine  stories.  It  was  said  that 
terms  had  been  settled  which  saved  the  “  honour”  of  “  Prussia”  : 
it  now  appears  that  King  Frederick  William  has  been  induced  to 
forego  his  opposition  to  Austria,  and  to  act  by  the  side  of  Austria, 
without  any  terms  for  that  concession  being  specified  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  was  said  that  the  Holstein  question  had  been  settled, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  a  Bussian  Ambassador, — which  we  ac¬ 
counted  a  very  bad  augury :  it  now  appears  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  that  an  arrangement  is  to  be  made  by  commission¬ 
ers  from  the  Austrian,  German,  and  Danish  Cabinets.  It  was  said 
that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  had  volunteered  to  go  hack  to  his  people  : 
it  now  appears  that  he  is  to  go  back  supported  by  Austrian  and 
Prussian  troops,  and  that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  to  settle  the 
terms  on  which  the  Hessians  are  to  submit  themselves  to  the  petty 
Sovereign  who  broke  their  laws  and  then  ran  away.  Much  was 
made  of  the  “  free  conference  ”  to  he  held  at  Dresden,  as  if  a 
truly  “  free  ”  body  were  to  be  organized,  to  settle  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  of  Germany :  little  is  now  said  about  this  conference,  but 
all  that  does  come  out  negatives  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  a  “  free  ” 
body  at  all :  probably  it  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  German  Cabinets,  perhaps  with  assistance  from 
diplomatists  of  foreign  powers,  to  botch  up  the  much-fractured 
settlement  of  1815  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  probably  be  a  more 
modest  renewal  of  the  Vienna  Congress.  But  there  is  as  yet  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  guarantee,  or  even  any  intention, 
that  the  new  settlement  shall  satisfy  those  wants  which  occasioned 
the  revolution  of  1848,  or  do  anything  more  than  patch  up  the 
shattered  power  of  the  princes  who  will  principally  take  part  in  it. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  minor  states,  headed  by  a  state 
too  important  to  be  slighted — Bavaria — have  been  offended  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  passed  over  at  Olmutz,  their  concur¬ 
rence  presumed  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Bavaria  protests  :  but  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  concurrence  of  King  Maximilian  will  be  duly 
purchased  by  every  needful  concession. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  edition  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  revised 
and  corrected  up  to  the  present  date.  Will  it  be  possible  to  re¬ 
establish  such  a  treaty-power  on  a  thirty-five  years’  lease  ?  Will 
the  new  edition  be  edited  by  Lord  Palmerston  ? 

France  is  drawing  the  attention  of  our  vigilant  politicians,  in 
divers  ways.  A  banquet  is  held  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  “  the  elected  of 
the  10th  December,”  and  the  principal  speeches  are  scanned  to  ex¬ 
tract  some  practical  meaning.  M.  Berger,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  proposes  the  health  of  the  President,  and  talks  in  a  very  re¬ 
actionary  tone  about  the  time  when  Order  was  assailed  by  Anarchy 
in  that  hall ;  an  allusion  to  the  revolution,  which  not  only  made  a 
“  sensation  ”  among  the  banqueters,  hut  also  makes  practised  poli¬ 
ticians  on  this  side  of  the  water  devoutly  believe  that  France  has 
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seen  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  is  never  going  to  do  so  any  more. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  though  expressly  repudiating  all  power 
based  on  reaction,  also  speaks  slightingly  of  mere  revolutionary 
governments,  and  talks  of  further  modification  of  the  constitution, 
“  without  disturbance  ”  ;  all  of  which  is  taken  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Prance  is  quite  reformed  :  the  more  so  as  the  Saloon  of  the 
Throne  was  superbly  decorated — quite  royally ! 

Again,  in  the  National  Assembly,  H.  de  Montalembert  has  been 
proposing  a  bill  to  secure  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  This  would 
be  an  improvement — if  it  were  possible.  Prance  never  enforced  a 
melancholy  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  trading  infringements 
of  the  sacred  day  are  a  modern  innovation,  and  a  very  bad  one. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  they  are  not  now  so  universally  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  customs  of  the  people  as  to  be  beyond  abolition  by 
statute. 

More  imaginative  politicians  have  been  set  speculating  by  a  ru¬ 
mour  that  the  Prench  Government,  contemplating  the  influx  of 
gold  from  California,  intends  to  introduce  a  measure  to  abolish  the 
joint  gold  and  silver  standard  in  favour  of  a  silver  standard  alone. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  says  a  distinguished  English 
journalist :  mankind  numbers  1,000,000,000;  the  gold  currency  of 
the  world  is  300,000,000/. ;  the  additional  amount  needed  annually 
is  3,000,000/- ;  but  California  is  adding  10,000,000/.  a  year.  So 
writes  the  alarmist.  The  Globe  relieves  our  fears  with  stiff  but 
decorous  dubitations  :  is  mankind  exactly  a  billion,  or  is  not  the 
number  really  unknown  ?  is  the  currency  only  three  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  and  not  more  than  four  hundred  millions  ?  will 
California  add  ten  millions  a  year  for  a  continuance  ? — and  that  is 
the  real  question.  Probably  not.  The  workings  become  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  costly  as  they  proceed.  Besides,  more  gold  is  wanted. 
Well  said,  Globe  :  certainly  there  is  no  need  for  fear,  as  yet.  Nor 
need  we  go  to  Prance  to  learn  our  practical  duties  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  for  Prance  is  a  tyro  in  that  science,  whatever  progress  indi¬ 
vidual  Frenchmen  may  have  made  ;  and  France  is  given  to  theo¬ 
retical  panics :  moreover,  we  are  not  yet  certain  that  the  Prench 
Government  is  under  the  panic  specified.  However,  it  is  a  “  sub¬ 
ject”  to  write  about,  not  yet  much  hackneyed,  nor  quite  deprived 
of  its  excitatory  properties. 


t'jjc  (Cnnrf. 

The  Queen  gave  audiences  on  Tuesday  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
City  Lieutenancy,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who 
severally  possess  the  constitutional  privilege  of  access  to  her  immediate 
presence ;  and  received  addresses  adopted  by  them  in  reference  to  the  Pa¬ 
pal  measures  for  establishing  a  Romish  hierarchy  in  this  country. 

The  Corporation  of  London  went  to  Windsor  Castle  in  state  procession. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  fourteen  Aldermen,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  Common 
Councillors,  met  in  the  Guildhall  at  eight  o’clock,  and  proceeded  to  Slough 
by  a  special  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway;  having  sent  down  by 
the  turnpike  road  about  seventy  carriages  and  two  hundred  horses,  for 
use  in  the  cavalcade  from  Slough  to  Windsor.  The  details  of 
the  City  procession  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its 
progress  regulated  the  movements  of  the  deputations  from  the  Universi¬ 
ties  ;  which  were  conveyed  into  Windsor  itself  by  special  trains  up  and 
down  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  Oxonians  assembled  in  the 
Town-hall ;  the  Cantabs  found  a  refuge  from  the  inclement  foggy  sky  at 
the  principal  inn.  The  London  Corporation  entered  the  town  and  moved 
comfortably  along  in  thou-  vehicles  to  the  Castle  ;  “  the  Universities 
humbly  marched  on  foot,  two  and  two  ”  :  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Proctors, 
Bedells,  Fellows,  and  Tutors,  trudged  through  the  soft  elay  amidst  a 
crowd  of  people,  gazing  with  orderly  wonder  at  the  unusual  scene. 
There  was  a  decorous  filing  forth  from  the  Town-hall  and  the  inn ;  but 
the  order  of  the  procession  soon  “became  invisible  in  the  thick  cloud  of 
vapour  which  clung  over  hood,  gown,  and  band,  till  they  hung  down  in 
limp  folds.” 

“As  the  sable  mass  moved  slowly  on,  relieved  in  its  uniformity  here  and 
there  by  purple  and  scarlet  gowns,  or  white  or  purple  hoods  and  bachelors’ 
sheepskins,  the  people  now  and  then  uttered  a  few  cries  in  a  subdued  tone 
against  the  recent  bull  of  Rome  ;  but  their  general  demeanour  was  tranquil 
and  orderly.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  Castle,  the  fog,  lifting  a 
little,  discovered  a  body  of  the  Guards  drawn  up  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  royal  standard  was  visible  from  one  of  the  turrets  flagging  lazily  in 
the  air.  Pouring  through  the  gates  into  the  court-yard,  the  mingled  pro¬ 
cession  of  Corporators  and  University  men  passed  on  to  the  entrance,  through 
a  guard  of  honour  drawn  up  to  receive  them  ;  and  were  soon,  to  the  anno}7- 
ance  of  some  of  the  exclusives  of  the  body,  mixed  together  in  the  hall.  The 
Corporation  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  bright  rallying  colour,  however, 
and  soon  extricated  their  bright  robes  from  the  dark  colours  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities.” 

They  were  collected  in  a  reception-room  on  the  right  of  the  stairs,  and 
thence  were  led  into  the  Queen’s  presence.  Her  Majesty,  attired  in 
simple  mourning,  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  George’s  Hail,  with 
her  court  around  her.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey  were 
among  the  group  on  her  right  hand  ;  Ladies  in  Waiting  stood  at  her  left ; 
and  Prince  Albert  presented  the  addresses. 

The  address  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  was  read  by  Mr.  Re¬ 
corder  Stuart  Wortley.  It  expressed  especial  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
chief  blessings  of  the  restoration  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  national 
vindication  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  the  illustrious  house  of 
her  Majesty  was  called  to  maintain  and  defend;  expressed  indignation  at 
the  grievous  insult  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  promised  a  loyal  support  of 
measures ;  and  alluded  with  alarm  to  the  introduction  of  Romish  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  by  some  clergymen.  The  Queen  “  listened  with 
great  attention  to  this  address,  and  at  several  portions  of  it  slightly  in¬ 
clined  her  head,  as  if  in  token  of  assent.”  Her  gracious  answer  single! 
out  the  reference  to  religious  liberty,  and  made  it  the  ground  of  a  tribute 
traditions. 

™  H,e  Lord  i\fayor  and  Aldermen — “I  receive  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  your  loyal  and  affectionate  address.  I  heartily  concur  with  you  in 
your  graf*Tul  acknowledgments  of  the  many  blessings  conferred  upon  this 
mghly  favoured  nation,  and  in  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith 
ancl  to  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  defence  of 


which  the  city  of  London  has  ever  been  conspicuous.  That  faith  and  those 
principles  arc  so  justly  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I  confidently 
rely  on  their  cordial  support  in  upholding  and  maintaining  them  against  any 
danger  with  which  they  may  be  threatened,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
proceed.” 

The  address  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  also  read  by  the  Re¬ 
corder,  ranked  among  the  highest  of  the  blessings  which  wc  owe  to  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  pure  and  Scriptural  worship  of  the  Protestant  faith 
free  from  all  foreign  dominion  or  interference ;  it  referred  to  the  exertions 
of  the  Corporation  in  favour  of  equal  civil  rights  without  reference  to  re¬ 
ligious  distinctions  ;  it  offered  support  in  repelling  the  encroachments  of 
a  foreign  potentate ;  and  it  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  gradual  introduc¬ 
tion  of  unauthorized  innovations  in  the  Scriptural  worship  and  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  inculcation  by  some  of  our  clergy 
of  principles  and  practices  allied  to  those  of  Rome.  Her  Majesty’s  now 
distantly  referred  to  the  Tractarian  allusions. 

Answer  to  the  Common  Council — “I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  re- 
I  newed  assurances  of  unaltered  attachment  to  my  person  and  throne,  and  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country.  Your  tried  and  consistent  advocacy  of  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  by  all  classes  of  your  fellow-subjects  entitles 
the  expression  of  your  sentiments  on  the  present  occasion  to  peculiar  consi¬ 
deration.  You  may  be  assured  of  my  calmest  desire  and  firm  determination, 
under  God’s  blessing,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  religious  liberty  which  is 
justly  prized  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  uphold,  as  its  surest  safe¬ 
guard,  the  pure  and  Scriptural  worship  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  has  long 
been  happily  established  in  this  land,” 

The  mover  and  seconder  of  each  address,  and  some  other  members  of 
the  deputation,  were  presented  to  her  Majesty;  and  the  civic  bodies  with¬ 
drew  to  the  W aterloo  Hall,  to  do  justice  to  the  sumptuous  luncheon  which 
is  a  customary  finale  to  such  ceremonial  occasions. 

The  City  Lieutenancy  presented  an  address  having  no  especially  mark¬ 
ed  feature  ;  and  received  a  reply  of  general  tenour. 

Answer  to  the  City  Lieutenancy — “  Your  renewed  assurances  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  of  devoted  loyalty  and  affection  to  my  person  and  government 
are  highly  gratifying  to  me.  It  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  ever  been,  my 
earnest  endeavour,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  intrusted  to 
me,  as  the  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
uphold  the  constitutional  liberties  of  my  people  against  all  aggression  and 
encroachment.” 

The  deputation  from  Oxford  now  entered,  with  the  Duke  of  ’Welling¬ 
ton  at  its  head,  in  his  full  costume  as  Chancellor ;  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
closely  attending  him.  The  Duke  was  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and 
read  the  address  of  his  University  “  in  his  peculiar  energetic  manner.” 
It  especially  asserted  the  Queen’s  supremacy  in  all  spiritual,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  and  temporal  things ;  professed  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles, 
doctrine,  and  discipline  of  our  Reformed  Church  ;  and  offered  assurances 
of  earnest  endeavour  to  train  up  the  academical  youth  “  in  faithful  at- 
(  taehment  to  the  truths  of  holy  Scripture,  as  set  forth  in  the  Articles  and 
I  formularies.”  The  reply  especially  referred  to  the  important  educational 
responsibilities  of  the  University. 

Answer  to  Oxford  University — “I  accept  withmuch  satisfaction  the  renew- 
ed  proof  afforded  by  your  address  of  your  attachment  and  loyalty  to  my  person 
and  government,  and  of  your  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  It  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to  be,  my  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  efficiency  and  maintain  the  purity  of  our  Reformed  Church,  the  su¬ 
preme  government  of  which,  under  God,  is  by  law  confided  to  me  ;  and  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  assured  of  your  faithful  adherence  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  doctrine,  and  discipline.  While  I  cordially  concur  in  the  wish  that 
all  classes  of  my  subjects  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  you 
may  rely  on  my  determination  to  uphold  alike  the  rights  of  my  crown  and 
the  independence  of  my  people  against  all  aggressions  and  encroachments  of 
any  foreign  power.  Your  earnest  endeavour,  in  the  discharge  of  your  im¬ 
portant  duties,  to  train  up  the  youth  intrusted  to  your  care  in  faithful  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  truths  of  holy  Scripture,  cannot  fail,  under  God’s  blessing,  to 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  strengthening  the  defences  of  our  Protestant  faith, 
and  in  preserving  inviolate  the  privileges  which  are  justly  dear  to  the  people 
of  this  country.” 

Presentations  having  been  made,  and  the  Oxford  deputation  having  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Waterloo  Hall,  Prince  Albert  sought  the  Cambridge  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  led  it  into  the  Royal  presence  ;  and,  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University,  read  the  address.  It  especially  impelled  foreign  interference, 
asserted  the  Pope’s  claim  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  prayed  measures 
for  securing  to  the  people  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties.  The  reply 
echoed  this  exclusively  laical  tone. 

Answer  to  Cambridge  University — ■“  I  thank  j7ou  for  your  loyal  and  duti¬ 
ful  address.  I  fully  participate  in  your  expression  of  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  for  tlie  blessings  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  this  country ; 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  of  the  zealous  and  undi¬ 
minished  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  the  principles  asserted  at  the 
Reformation.  While  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  complete  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  my  subjects,  it  is  my  constant  aim 
to  uphold  the  just  privileges  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Church  esta¬ 
blished  by  law  in  this  country,  and  to  secure  to  my  people  the  full  possession 
of  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties.” 

As  the  Cambridge  deputation  withdrew  the  Queen  dismissed  her  cour¬ 
tiers.  In  the  Waterloo  Hall,  amidst  the  relaxations  of  luncheon  it  was 
remarked  that  her  Majesty  had  looked  very  well,  though  somewhat 
flushed.  Lord  John  Russell  was  said  to  have  given  a  keen  scrutiny  to  the 
University  deputations  while  the  answers  were  being  read  ;  otherwise  his 
demeanour  seemed,  to  closely  scanning  critics,  somewhat  pensive.  A 
coincidence  did  not  escape  amusing  comment — from  the  two  ends  of  the 
Waterloo  Hall,  portraits  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  and  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh 
smiled  benignantly  on  the  crowd  of  antagonistic  Protestants. 


The  Queen  held  a  Court  and  Privy  Council  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
At  the  Court  were  presented — M.  TricOupi,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  King  of  Greece ;  Mr.  Sheil,  to  take  leave  on  his  Tuscan  mission  ; 
and  Viscount  Ponsonby.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  presented  a  petition 
from  the  hop-growers  for  a  delay  in  levying  the  unpaid  duty  of  1848  till 
the  subject  shall  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  at  its  meeting ; 
and  several  addresses  against  Papal  aggression.  At  the  Council,  the  final 
prorogation  of  Parliament  was  ordered. 

The  announced  dramatic  entertainments  at  Windsor  Castle  by  Mr. 
Charles  Kean’s  selected  company  commenced  on  Thursday  evening,  with 
the  performance  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  Mr.  Kean  playing  the  part 
of  Hotspur,  and  Mr,  Bartley  that  of  Falstaff,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  Majesty,  and  an  audience  of  some  hundred  favoured  guests. 
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At  a  Court  of  Aldermen,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  Lord  Mayor  commu¬ 
nicated,  amidst  “  great  cheering,”  the  Queen’s  gracious  reply  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  voted  by  the  Court  upon  the  Papal  aggression ;  and  the  Town-Clerk 
was  instructed  to  enter  the  reply  upon  the  journals. 

The  Committee  of  Privileges  was  commissioned  to  examine  the  records 
with  reference  to  the  history  and  functions  of  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
which  is  at  present  laughed  at  as  an  absurd  appendage  and  encumbrance 
to  the  Municipality :  a  belief  is  entertained  that  it  may  be  made  useful 
as  a  court  for  the  registration  of  buildings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  last  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  Court  of  Assistants  and  other  officers,  the  party 
who  have  opposed  Prince  Albert’s  views  was  overthrown:  a  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants  was  elected  chiefly  from  the  Prince’s  supporters. 

The  cattle  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  in  Baker  Street,  Portman 
Square,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  is  described  as  re¬ 
markably  large  and  excellent  this  year.  The  first  prizes  were  generally 
won  by  breeders  or  farmers  :  the  prize  for  oxen,  by  Mr.  John  Tucker,  of 
Somersetshire  ;  for  short- woolled  sheep,  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  Berk¬ 
shire  ;  for  pigs,  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Essex;  for  extra  stock,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Gooch,  of  Norfolk.  The  greater  number  of  secondary  prizes 
were  gained  by  amateur  noblemen  and  gentlemen — Prince  Albert,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Eail  of  Warwick,  and  others.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  exhibited  “  a  four  years  and  six  months  old  cross-bred  heifer, 
between  the  Scotch  Highland  cow  and  the  Brahmin  bull,  fed  on  grass, 
chaff,  barley-meal,  oil-cake,  and  roots”  ;  “  a  most  singular  beast  no  less 
in  shape  than  in  temper,  it  having  a  buffalo  hump,  drooping  behind  like  a 
mule,  and  launching  out  its  heels  with  great  dexterity  at  everybody  who 
came  near  its  range.”  It  is  noted  that  there  was  but  one  specimen  of 
the  favourite  and  generally  profitable  polled  Galloway  breed  of  cattle  ; 
and  that  the  Norfolk  graziers  complain  that  “  there  is  now  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  them  at  a  reasonable  price.”  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  excelled  in  “improved  Essex  Heckfield  pigs”;  and  the 
porcino  group  altogether  is  described  with  admiration. 

The  “  National  Association,”  wishing  to  profit  by  the  presence  in 
London  of  the  agricultural  gentry  and  farmers  assembled  to  attend  the 
Cattle  Show  in  Baker  Street,  held  a  general  meeting,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  Thursday.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  accommodate  an 
unusual  press  of  Protectionists  in  the  great  room,  but  the  small  room  was 
found  fully  large ;  at  no  period  were  there  a  hundred  persons  present,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  proceedings  scarcely  thirty — says  the  adverse 
Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  George  Young  presided,  and  Major  Beresford 
was  the  solo  M.P.  present.  The  tone  of  all  the  speakers  was  one  of  very 
great  hostility  to  landlords.  Mr.  Young  stated  the  society’s  programme 
to  include  now  the  equalization  of  poor-rates,  and  its  imposition  on  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  real  property,  abolition  of  malt-tax,  non-renewal  of 
income-tax,  a  just  revisal  of  tithe-commutation,  reduction  of  local  rates, 
and  a  law  to  enable  tenants  to  revoke  leases  made  before  1846.  Mr. 
Young  himself  declared  his  belief  that  “  the  day  of  high  prices  is  over.” 


The  Consistory  Court  gave  judgment  on  Saturday  in  the  divorce  case  of 
King  versus  King,  promoted  by  the  Honourable  Robert  King,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Lorton,  on  the  ground  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife  with  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  called  Vicomte  de  Saint  Jean  ;  and  resisted  by  Mrs.  King  on  the  grounds 
of  her  husband’s  connivance  at  her  immorality,  and  of  his  own  adultery 
with  Madame  de  Saint  Jean  and  other  persons.  The  Judge,  Dr.  Lushington, 
hold  that  the  wife’s  unfaithfulness  was  proved  ;  that  the  proof  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  connivance  failed,  but  that  the  husband’s  own  unfaithfulness  was 
established;  he  therefore  “  dismissed  both  parties,”  and  refused  to  pronounce 
for  a  divorce. 

In  Westminster  Hall,  on  Monday,  was  tried  an  action  of  libel,  brought  by 
Captain  Aaron  Smith,  the  notable  interrupter  of  the  meeting  to  condemn 
Rajah  Brooke’s  proceedings  against  Bornean  “  pirates,”  versus  Captain 
Cook,  formerly  in  the  merchant  service,  afterwards  one  of  the  Government 
Commissioners  of  the  Niger  Expedition,  and  now  the  agent  in  London  of  the 
Scottish  Equitable  Association.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Captain  Smith’s 
unseasonable  interpellations  at  the  public  meeting  led  to  inculpatory  reviews 
of  his  own  former  life;  and  that  Mr.  Cobden  in  Parliament  charged  him 
with  having  been  “  a  most  atrocious  pirate.”  While  the  war  of  correspond¬ 
ence  raged,  Captain  Cook,  the  present  defendant,  was  in  Scotland;  but  on 
his  coming  to  London  at  its  termination,  he  found  himself  drawn  by  per¬ 
sonal  references  into  the  controversy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times ,  stating 
how  in  August  1822  his  ship  the  Industry  was  captured  by  a  piratical 
schooner,  one  of  whose  principal  officers  in  command  was  Captain  Aaron 
Smith;  and  he  set  forth  the  history  of  his  case  in  a  manner  to  rebut  Captain 
Smith's  pretences  that  he  bad  acted  under  compulsion,  and  from  fear  of  his 
own  life,  in  his  subordinate  command  of  the  pirates.  On  the  warrant  of  that 
which  he  himself  saw,  Captain  Cook  expressly  charged  Captain  Smith  with 
having  been  a  voluntary  pirate  “and  no  mistake”;  and  for  this  libel 
damages  were  now  sought. 

Captain  Smith  had  been  tried  for  piracy  in  1823  and  in  1839  :  in  1823, 
on  the  two  charges  of  having  piratically  taken  the  English  vessels  Yittoria 
and  Industry  ;  in  1839,  on  that  of  taking  the  Dutch  vessel  Prevoyante.  The 
two  former  trials  were  before  Lord  Stowell.  The  case  of  the  Yittoria  failed 
on  evidence;  the  Judge  and  Jury  seem  to  have  agreed  that  the  “hand  and 
mind  did  not  go  together  ”  in  Captain  Smith’s  piratical  doings.  The  case  of  the 
Industry  was  abandoned  by  Sir  Robert  Gifford,  counsel  for  the  Crown  ; 
and  Captain  Cook  could  not,  of  course,  give  his  evidence  in  it.  Captain 
Smith  was  therefore,  in  the  present  opinion  of  Lord  Campbell,  “honourably 
acquitted  ”  of  both  charges  ;  for,  no  doubt,  Sir  Robert  Gifford  presented  his 
strongest  case  first.  The  trial  in  1839  was  before  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  and 
there  the  Jury  stopped  the  case  and  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  It  was  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  that  Captain  Cook,  on  his  personal  impressions,  re¬ 
asserted  the  charge  of  piracy  against  Captain  Smith  ;  that  the  action  had 
been  brought  for  damages  ;  and  that  Captain  Cook  pleaded  in  justification  of 
his  charge  that  it  was  true. 

The  evidence  on  the  side  of  Captain  Smith  consisted  merely  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  who  remembered  his  return  in  poverty  to 
this  country  after  his  piratical  adventures  ;  were  present  at  his  trial  in  1823, 
and  then  heard  witnesses,  since  dead,  depose  that  Captain  Smith  was  an  un¬ 
willing  party  to  the  atrocities  in  which  he  was  a  joint  actor,  and  even  that 
Captain  Cook  himself  admitted  his  life  to  have  been  saved  by  Captain  Smith. 
The  evidence  on  the  part  of  Captain  Cook  was  that  of  two  sailors  of  the 
Yittoria;  of  the  depositions  made  by  Captain  Cook  himself  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court  in  1823,  in  the  matter  of  the  piracy  by  which  his  ship  was 
lost ;  and  of  the  evidence  taken  before  a  Master  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  last  month,  of  Andre  Jean  Muelenaer,  the  boatswain  of  the  Pre¬ 


voyante  in  1822,  when  she  was  captured  by  a  party  from  the  corsair 
schooner,  in  which  Smith  held  a  command.  The  whole  of  this  evidence 
went  concurrently  to  prove,  that  at  no  time  of  Smith's  stay  with  the  cor¬ 
sairs  was  his  manner  that  of  a  person  acting  under  compulsion  or  fear ;  that 
he  acted  with  the  violent  impulse  of  a  man  pursuing  the  life  of  his  choice ; 
that  he  had  a  number  of  chances  to  escape  when  on  shore,  and  when  dose 
to  English  and  American  ships  of  war  ;  that  he  at  last  came  to  be  the  sole 
captain  of  the  corsair  crew,  and  the  uncontrolled  ruler  of  both  their  actions 
and  his  own  course  ;  and  in  fine,  that  his  life  was  one  of  advantage  as  well 
as  lawless  excitement,  for  ho  himsolf  said  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons, 
that  he  would  not  give  his  own  share  of  the  Yittoria,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  many  valuable  captures  made  by  the  corsairs,  for  5000  dollars. 

The  opening  remarks  of  Lord  Campbell  in  summing  up  were  very  favour¬ 
able  to  Captain  Smith ;  and  the  jury,  a  special  one,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  consider  their  verdict  without  the  assistance  of  a  judicial  review  of 
all  the  evidence.  After  twenty  minutes’  consideration,  they  gave  a  verdict 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  ten  pounds  ;  equally  implying,  as  it  should  seem,  their 
belief  that  Captain  Smith  might  have  been  an  unwilling  pirate,  and  their 
opinion  that  Captain  Cook  has  done  him  but  a  trifling  injustice  in  calling 
him  a  willing  pirate. 


An  extraordinary  charge  of  domestic  cruelty  was  investigated  at  Guildhall 
Police  Court  on  Saturday.  Some  particulars  of  the  case  had  been  mentioned 
on  a  preceding  day,  when  a  summons  was  issued,  and  the  court  was  now 
crowded. 

Sir.  George  Sloane,  an  eminent  special-pleader,  residing  with  his  wife  at 
chambers  in  l’ump  Court,  Temple,  was  charged  with  starving  and  cruelly 
beating  Jane  IVilbred,  a  girl  in  his  service  as  maid  of  all  work.  Mr.  Sloane 
was  allowed  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  court ;  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  who 
appeared  on  his  behalf,  sat  on  the  bench. 

Underneath  Mr.  Sloane’s  chambers  are  those  of  Mr.  Phillimore  and  Mr. 
Fry.  The  laundress  and  clerk  of  Mr.  Phillimore  have  for  some  months  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  girl  Wilbred  was  becoming  miserably  emaciated,  and  that  she 
bore  the  marks  of  violence  on  her  person  :  they  had  questioned  her,  and  she 
had  unwillingly  confessed  that  she  was  nearly  dead  from  starvation  and  ill 
usage.  On  their  information,  Mr.  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Fry  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Sloane,  and  insisted  on  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  girl ;  and 
after  some  demur  he  yielded  her  up.  She  ate  some  food  ravenously,  and 
was  made  ill  by  it ;  she  was  then  taken  home  by  the  laundress,  and  a  doc¬ 
tor  was  called  in;  and  ou  his  report  of  her  dangerous  condition,  she  was 
sent  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  Only  on  Saturday  had  she  so  far  rallied 
that  she  could  be  safely  removed  to  the  Guildhall  for  examination. 

The  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Phillimore,  Mrs.  Bell  his  laundress,  Mr. 
Marsden,  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  some  other  persons,  and  the  poor 
girl  herself. 

Mrs.  Bell  stated,  that  she  remembers  the  appearance  of  Jane  Wilbred  to 
have  been  healthy  and  plump  eighteen  months  since ;  she  was  a  comely  girl 
with  some  colour.  Mr.  Marsden  thus  describes  her  appearance  on  Monday 
week — “The  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  extremities  very  cold  and 
livid;  the  respiration  feeble  ;  and  she  was  almost  unable  to  speak  ”  There 
was  no  disease  :  the  appearances  resulted  entirely  from  want  of  food ;  and 
I  this  must  have  been  the  case  for  many  months.  There  were  marks  of  vio- 
I  lence  about  her  neck  and  shoulders ;  but  they  had  not  been  inflicted  by  any¬ 
thing  hard,  such  as  a  stick,  for  if  that  had  been  used  the  bones  must  have 
been  broken.  She  could  not  have  existed  in  that  state  many  days  longer. 
“I  have  been,”  he  said,  “in  the  constant  habit,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  seeing  cases  of  extreme  distress,  in  many  of  which  the  persons  have 
j  died  in  a  few  hours  after  their  admission  into  the  Hospital ;  but  I  never  saw 
a  case  at  all  approaching  the  appearance  presented  by  that  girl.  I  could  not 
[  have  believed  a  person  could  be  so  reduced  and  live.  She  was  certainly  the 
j  most  perfect  living  skeleton  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life.” 
Under  treatment,  she  was  slowly  rallying. 

The  girl  was  now  carried  into  the  court  in  an  easy  chair.  Her  appearance 
excited  a  horror  that  found  vent  in  groans  and  involuntary  exclamations. 
Placed  beside  the  Alderman,  her  voice  was  inaudible  to  any  person  but  him¬ 
self  :  he  questioned  her  aloud,  held  his  ear  close  to  her  mouth,  and  catching 
her  replies  repeated  them  aloud.  She  stated  herself  to  be  going  on  for 
eighteen,  and  to  have  been  taken  from  the  West  Union  Workhouse  by  Mrs. 
Sloane,  “  on  the  19th  July  going  on  for  two  years.”  She  received  no  wages. 
At  first  they  treated  her  pretty  well ;  but  after  three  months  they  took  away 
the  clothing  from  her  sleeping-mattress,  and  stinted  her  meals.  At  last  they 
gave  her  only  “  a  little  bit  of  bread  and  mustard  for  breakfast,  with  coffee 
and  carraway  seeds  ”  ;  and  it  was  often  noon  or  later  before  she  got  that, 
though  she  rose  at  six.  For  dinner  she  had  “  a  little  bread  and  broth,  with 
a  quantity  of  mustard  in  it.”  “The  last  time  I  had  meat  was  about  a  month 
before  Mr.  Phillimore  saw  me;  then  I  had  a  little  beef,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  I  could  eat.  It  was  generally  six  or  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
before  ever  I  got  any  dinner,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sloane  dined.  I  used  then  to  have  for  tea  a  little  bread  and  pepper  or 
mustard  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  me  anything  to  drink  with  it.  I  was 
not  even  allowed  to  take  any  water.  I  could  not  get  at  it  without  Mrs. 
Sloane  seeing  me,  and  she  would  beat  me  if  I  attempted  it.”  She  was  often 
beaten — nearly  every  morning — by  Mrs.  Sloane,  for  wearing  the  sleeves  of 
her  shift  on  her  arms  when  it  was  cold.  “  Once  when  Mrs.  Sloane  had  gone 
out  and  boiled  some  meat  for  her  cat,  when  the  meat  was  boiled  and  the  cat 
had  the  meat,  the  water  it  was  boiled  in  was  put  in  a  basin,  and  she  accused 
me  of  drinking  a  little  of  the  water.  I  said  I  had  not,  but  she  beat  me  very 
much  for  it.”  The  girl  then  revealed  an  almost  incredible  instance  of  ob¬ 
scene  cruelty.  Mrs.  Sloane  once  ordered  her  to  eat  some  of  her  own  excre¬ 
ment,  and  actually  called  Mr.  Sloane  to  aid  her  while  she  forced  the  revolting 
substance  into  the  girl’s  mouth,  [The  whole  of  the  persons  in  court  In  re 
burst  into  a  yell  of  indignation  against  Mr.  Sloane  :  the  officers  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  repress  the  manifestation,  and  Alderman  Humphery  declared  that 
his  feelings  would  hardly  allow  him  to  continue  the  examination.] 

The  story  was  continued,  however,  for  a  brief  space  :  further  details  being 
given  of  beatings,  and  of  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  participation  of 
any  food  not  given  by  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sloane  herself.  Alderman  Humphery 
now  found  that  the  girl’s  voice  was  growing  quite  inarticulate  ;  she  murmured 
something  in  which  the  word  “Hospital”  was  alone  distinguishable.  Mr. 
Clarkson  rose  to  cross-examine  her,  and  asked  “  When  did  Mr.  Sloane  boat 
you?”  After  a  long  interval,  she  whispered,  “Mr.  Sloane  beat  me  about  a 
month  ago  ”;  and  then  she  seemed  to  become  unconscious.  Mr.  Marsden  found 
that  she  had  not  fainted,  but  had  fallen  asleep  ;  and  he  forbade  any  further 
questioning,  as  impossible  to  be  borne.  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  evident  feeling, 
bowed  to  the  interdict ;  but  stated  his  belief  that  “  when  the  case  came  to  be 
further  investigated,  it  would  present  a  different  aspect.” 

Alderman  Humphery  (with  emphasis) — “There  shall  indeed  be  another 
inquiry,  and  Mrs.  Sloane  must  also  appear  to  answer  this  serious  charge.” 

Mr.  Sloane  was  liberated,  on  bail  to  the  amount  of  400f.  for  his  reappear¬ 
ance  next  week. 

Mr.  Sloane  appeared  again  yesterday.  Jane  Wilbred  has  been  feverish, 
but  is  now  somewhat  improved.  Mrs.  Sloane  was  excused  from  attendance 
on  the  ground  of  an  accident  which  disabled  her.  A  witness  swore  to  having 
seen  Mrs.  Sloane  beat  the  girl  and  drag  her  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Aider- 
man  Humphery  censured  the  authorities  of  the  "West  London  Union  for  their 
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lukewarmness  in  not  prosecuting:.  Mr.  Fontifex,  the  clerk,  excused  the  of¬ 
ficers  by  reference  to  difficulties  respecting  the  expenses  :  but,  after  an  in¬ 
dignant  demonstration  from  the  Alderman,  he  took  up  the  case  for  the  Union. 
Mr.  Clarkson  again,  out  of  humane  consideration  for  the  weak  state  of  the 
girl,  abstained  from  any  questions ;  but  restated  that  Mr.  Sloano’s  friends 
rely  with  confidence  on  his  exculpation  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Sloune  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  again  today.  The  case  will  ultimately  be  sent  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

A  number  of  men  are  in  custody,  and  have  been  examined  by  the  Bow 
Street  Magistrate,  on  charges  of  robbing  the  London  Docks,  some  years  since. 
One  of  them,  Garrett,  was  a  warehouseman  in  the  docks,  and  another,  John¬ 
son,  was  a  delivery-foreman  ;  three  carmen  were  charged  with  complicity  ; 
and  Henry  Wilson,  a  grocer  in  Capel  Street,  Whitechapel,  was  accused  of 
purchasing  some  of  the  stolen  goods,  at  a  price  far  below  the  absolute  first 
cost  and  duty.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  pepper,  were  carried  away  ;  the  two  men 
in  the  docks  taking  advantage  of  their  position  to  send  the  property  out  in 
waggons  that  came  for  other  goods.  The  chief  witnesses  were  three  ap¬ 
provers — Groves,  a  carman,  Maynard,  a  man  who  sold  the  plundered  sugar 
and  coffee  to  Wilson,  and  Mitchell,  who  was  employed  under  Garrett.  On 
Saturday,  Johnson  said  he  was  “  disposed  to  admit  liis  own  guilt,”  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  “show  up  the  rascality”  of  the  approvers.  He  and  Wilson 
were  committed  for  trial ;  the  others  were  remanded. 

On  Wednesday,  Garrett,  Stratford,  and  Poole,  were  committed  for  trial, 
the  former  on  two  charges ;  Oram  was  liberated  at  the  instance  of  the  pro¬ 
secutors — the  Commissioners  of  Customs — as  the  evidence  against  him  was 
not  strong.  During  the  proceedings  most  extraordinary  disclosures  were 
made.  According  to  the  approvers,  a  regular  system  of  plunder  has  been 
carried  on  by  many  of  the  people  employed  in  the  London  Docks :  when 
certain  men  were  seen  to  enter  with  waggons,  the  initiated  knew  at  once 
that  a  robbery  was  to  be  effected ;  on  those  occasions  the  uninitiated  were 
sent  out  of  the  way.  Where  goods  were  thus  surreptitiously  removed,  the 
revenue  as  well  as  the  owners  was  defrauded,  as  no  duty  was  paid.  An  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Customs  said  the  revenue-officials  could  not  check  this  :  millions 
of  packages  remained  in  bond  for  years ;  if  the  officers  took  stock  in  ware¬ 
house  A,  the  robbers  made  up  any  deficiency  there  by  bringing  goods  from 
warehouse  B,  and  vice  versa. 

The  seven  persons  concerned  with  the  robbery  of  jewellery  in  the  Strand 
have  been  at  last  committed  for  trial  by  the  Bow  Street  Magistrate. 

At  Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  William  St.  Clair  at¬ 
tended  to  answer  a  summons  charging  him  with  endeavouring  by  threats  and 
intimidation  to  compel  the  contractors  for  the  Exhibition  Building  to  alter 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  their  business.  The  evidence  on  both  sides  was 
similar  to  that  formerly  mentioned.  The  solicitor  for  the  defence  raised  nu¬ 
merous  objections  :  one  was,  that  two  Magistrates  must  adjudicate  in  such 
a  case.  Mr.  Bingham  postponed  his  judgment  till  the  following  day.  He 
then  reviewed  the  case  at  great  length,  disposed  of  the  technical  objections, 
and  finally  committed  the  defendant  to  prison  for  two  months,  without  hard 
labour. 

George  Hacket,  the  convict  who  escaped  from  the  Model  Prison,  is  still 
at.  large.  A  reward  of  50 /,  is  offered  for  his  capture.  Yesterday  week,  when 
the  offer  of  the  reward  was  not  generally  known,  he  drove  in  a  cab  to  Bil¬ 
lingsgate,  where  he  is  well  known,  visited  divers  public-houses,  and  treated 
his  cronies.  His  father  worked  for  many  years  in  the  market.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  him. 

A  collision  occurred  at  the  Primrose  Hill  tunnel  on  Saturday  night.  Many 
luggage-trains  having  arrived  at  the  Camden  Town  end  of  the  tunnel,  the 
line  was  completely  blocked  up,  and  notice  was  sent  to  stop  up-trains  from 
passing  through  the  tunnel.  A  train  from  Tring  was  thus  stopped  ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  carriages,  containing  about  a  dozen  passengers.  The  driver  of 
a  train  from  Birmingham,  either  disregarding  the  signals  of  danger  or  not 
observing  them,  drove  his  engine  into  the  stationary  train.  Though  the 
shock  did  not  kill  any  one  or  break  limbs,  several  persons  were  severely  cut 
and  bruised.  The  last  carriage  of  the  Tring  train  was  demolished  :  fortunately 
it  was  empty. 


“  The  noisiest  meeting,  beyond  all  comparison,  ever  seen  or  heard  in 
Birmingham,”  was  held  in  the  great  Hall  there  on  Wednesday,  upon  the 
requisition  of  several  hundred  zealous  and  respectable  Protestants  who 
wished  to  pronounce  against  the  Pope.  But  Birmingham  is  well  stored 
with  other  sects  besides  Church-of-England  “Protestants”;  and  it  is 
said  that  at  the  most  crowded  moment  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  in 
the  Hall  than  nine  thousand  persons.  The  Mayor  took  the  chair.  Mr. 
James  Taylor  moved  an  address  of  the  usual  stamp :  his  whole  perform¬ 
ance  was  in  pantomime — it  was  impossible  for  him  to  he  hoard  above  the 
roar  of  shouts  and  jokes.  Mr.  Melson,  a  Wesleyan,  seconded  the  address, 
with  a  speech  that  was  only  somewhat  less  inaudible  :  the  words  “  Duke 
of  Norfolk,”  “John  Bull,”  “statutes  of  praemunire,”  “Inquisition”  “Ga¬ 
lileo,”  “Luther,”  and  “  the  Fathers,”  give  to  us  readers  a  better  idea  of 
his  topics  than  his  audience  would  suffer  themselves  to  gain.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sturge  then  moved  an  amendment,  respectfully  submitting  to  the  Queen 
that  the  Roman  measure  calls  for  no  legislative  interference,  and  praying 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Mr. 
Stage's  respectable  reputation  will  supply  a  better  notion  of  his  speech 
than  the  reporters  profess  to  give ;  for  he  in  his  turn  was  roared 
down  by  the  army  of  Protestant  supporters  to  the  Protestant  requi¬ 
sition.  Mr.  George  Edmonds,  the  Town- Clerk,  “then  attempted  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  to  address  the  meeting”  :  a  few  smart  ejacu¬ 
lations  seem  to  have  been[  caught  by  a  local  reporter  who  was  close 
enough  to  have  used  the  stethiscope  at  the  orator’s  chest.  At  about 
one  o’clock,  the  dinner-hour  of  the  artisans,  there  was  a  terrible  assault 
on  the  entrances,  by  fresh  crowds  striving  for  admission ;  hut  the  pressure 
subsided  without  serious  mischief.  The  Reverend  James  Angel  James, 
a  man  of  the  greatest  personal  weight.,  and  of  attractive  powers  of  speech, 
Rad  as  tumultuous  a  reception  as  the  rest ;  and  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
the  accomplished  and  popular  lecturer,  made  a  brief  speech  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  accompaniment  of  hisses,  which  sweUed  with  the  rise  of  his  elo¬ 
quent  periods.  His  last  sentence  in  favour  of  “full  and  complete  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  to  all”  raised  a  shout  that  drowned  the  adverse  demon¬ 
strations.  Mr.  Stokes,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  mentioned  as  “  the  only 
•speaker  that  obtained  an  immediate  hearing.”  He  spoke  patriotically  in 
a  tone  that  awakened  national  sympathies  binding  Englishmen  of  all 
"reeds;  hut  bounced  out  at  the  end  with  the  assertion  that  “the  agitation 
is  a  scnsidess  attack  on  the  true  principles  of  the  rights  of  conscience.” 
At  five  o’clock,  after  five  hours  of  uninterrupted  row,  the  Mayor  took  a 
show  of  hands  on  the  amendment ;  the  show  was  so  balanced  that  ho 
■  could  not  decide  :  on  a  second  show,  he  felt  obliged  to  say  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost.  The  original  address  was  then  put :  the  show  of  hands 
•was  again  so  equally  balanced  that  the  Mayor  said,  “  I  declare  the  ori¬ 


ginal  resolution  lost.”  So  it  was  a  drawn  battle  ;  and  the  meeting  se¬ 
parated  without  resolving  anything  at  all. 

The  constituency  of  North  Nottinghamshire  threatens  to  rebel  against 
the  long-established  ascendancy  of  the  family  influence  which  is  so  rife 
in  that  county — to  reject  the  “  lukewarm  ”  Conservatism  of  Lord  Newark, 
and  to  choose  a  business  magistrate,  in  whom  the  tenant-farmers  may  for 
a  while  repose  more  faith.  The  Nottinghamshire  Guardian  contains  an 
address  signed  by  more  than  a  thousand  occupiers  in  the  division,  calling 
on  its  nobility  and  gentry  to  send  to  Parliament  none  hut  men  who  will 
firmly  advocate  the  agricultural  rights ;  and  the  loaders  of  theso  memo¬ 
rialists  have  caUed  forth  Mr.  William  Hodgson  Iiarrow,  one  of  the  County 
Justices,  as  a  candidate.  Mr.  Barrow  is  a  Protectionist,  but  a  strong 
friend  to  vigorous  national  retrenchment ;  and  his  appearance  in  the  field 
creates  alarm  among  the  “  established  connexion  ”  from  which  the  County 
Members  have  generally  been  chosen. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been  refreshing  those  kindly  relations  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Leeds  which  originated  in  his  political  character  of  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  were  cemented  by  his  own  genial 
personal  qualities.  The  managers  of  the  Tradesmen’s  Benevolent  Society 
in  Leeds  ventured  to  invite  his  Lordship  to  preside  at  one  of  their  festive 
anniversaries ;  and  he  not  only  consented,  hut  volunteered,  as  ho  should 
at  any  rate  he  in  the  town,  to  deliver  two  lectures  to  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  Mechanics  Institute, — one  on  the  poetry  of  Pope,  and  the  other 
on  his  own  travels  in  America.  His  offer  was  accepted  with  delight,  and 
the  lectures  were  delivered  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  last  week. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  they  should  be  heard  in  the  hall  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  ;  hut  that  would  contain  but  throe  hundred,  and  four  times  as 
many  were  expected  :  the  Music-IIall,  which  will  hold  some  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  was  chosen ;  and  even  this  building  proved  far  too  small, 
as  many  gentlemen  became  members  of  the  Institute  solely  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attending  on  these  occasions,  and  parties  traveRed  from  the  re¬ 
mote  verge  of  the  county  to  be  present.  Mr.  Becket,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Marshall,  M.P.,  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  a  suitable  garnishing  of  distin¬ 
guished  ladies  grouped  round  Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle’s  sister, 
were  on  the  platform  each  night.  The  attention  of  the  audience,  jammed 
together  so  that  every  person  must  have  been  suffering  inconvenient  pres¬ 
sure,  was  engaged  and  riveted  in  each  instance  for  two  hours  or  more : 
pure  criticism  of  the  English  classic  proving  as  interesting  under  the 
noble  lecturer’s  treatment,  as  graphic  portraiture  of  the  living  men  and 
existing  things  of  the  great  Western  Republic,  At  the  close,  the  audi¬ 
ence,  with  genuine  enthusiasm,  expressed  their  gratitude  in  a  vote  of 
thanks. 


The  provinces  now  emulate  the  metropolis  in  local  cattle-shows  almost 
equal  in  extent  and  excellence  with  the  great  central  show  of  the  Smithfield 
Club.  The  Midland  Counties  have  been  exhibiting  their-  ability  and  re¬ 
sources  as  breeders  at  Birmingham,  before  a  numerous  and  fashionable 
concourse  of  visiters ;  and  Salisbury  has  been  the  focus  of  a  display  which 
in  sheep  and  pigs  is  described  as  unsurpassed  in  any  other  place  or  season. 
In  the  Birmingham  display,  Prince  Albert,  and  Lords  Warwick,  Howe. 
Leicester,  Hatherton,  and  Aylesford,  were  prize-gainers  ;  at  Salisbury, 
the  most  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  J.  Stratton. 

The  Hampshire  Telegraph. ,  in  an  eulogium  on  the  really  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  port  of  Southampton,  says  it  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  arrangement  the  Post-office  has  already  made  with  Southampton  for 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  over-sea  mails,  will  he  extended  so  as 
to  comprise  the  mails  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

A  discovery  has  just  been  made  which  is  likely  to  be  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  the  town  of  Cheltenham  and  neighbourhood.  Last  week, 
some  men  were  sinking  for  water  at  Hatherly,  on  one  of  the  estates 
recently  purchased  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Roy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pickernell, 
when  they  came  upon  appearances  which  gave  evident  indications  of  the 
existence  of  coal.  An  engineer  was  called  in,  who  examined  the  strata  ; 
and  his  report  being  highly  favourable,  arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  sinking  a  shaft. — Times. 

At  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  on  Monday,  William  Tlirclfall  pleaded 
guilty  to  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  for  1000/.  Mr.  Bliss  stated  for  the  pro¬ 
secution,  that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  forged  bills  by  wholesale.  His  for¬ 
gery  of  thirty,  for  32,811/.,  and  his  guilty  knowledge  with  respect  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  others,  for  133,000/.,  could  be  proved.  There  were  four  in¬ 
dictments  against  him.  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilkins,  for  the  prisoner,  said  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  bills  had  been  taken  up  before  they  became  due — 
113,801/.  in  all.  Others  would  have  been  met  but  for  the  breaking  up  of 
his  business  by  the  discovery  of  the  forgeries;  still  his  estate  would  pay 
rom  12s.  to  15s.  in  the  pound.  Morally  speaking,  he  had  no  inteutiou  to 
defraud.  Mr.  Bliss  replied,  that  70,000 /.  or  80,000/.  of  the  bills  had  been 
met,  but  there  were  others  for  30,000/.  which  never  could  be  met.  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd  said  that,  morally  speaking,  as  well  as  legally,  he  consi¬ 
dered  a  person  who  should  commit  forgery  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
the  bill  before  it  was  due  was  guilty.  When  the  offence  was  punishable  by 
death,  many  persons  had  been  executed  who,  no  doubt,  intended  to  do  what 
it  was  said  had  been  the  prisoner’s  intention.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Dodd  never  intended  to  defraud  Lord  Chesterfield  when  he  forged  his  name. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  could  adopt  a  notiou  that,  in  such  cases, 
there  was  not  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  guilt.  Sergeant  Wilkins  explained, 
that  he  never  doubted  the  immorality  of  such  transactions :  he  merely 
wished  to  state,  in  mitigation  of  liis  offence,  that  the  prisoner,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  had  never  dishonoured  a  single  bill.  Judgment 
was  deferred  till  next  day ;  when  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Fenwick,  the  Cambridge  Proctor,  and  his  two  “  bull¬ 
dogs,”  did  not  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Borough  Magistrates 
till  the  form  of  capturing  them  had  been  gone  through.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  the  Superintendent  of  Police  formally  arrested  them  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fenwick’s  solicitor,  and  the  fines  were  paid.  This  was  done 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  by  the  University  au¬ 
thorities  against  those  of  the  town. 


IRELAND. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Sir  A.  B.  Brooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  will  be 
raised  to  the  Peerage;  and  that  Colonel  Cole,  M.P.  for  Enniskillen,  and 
Captain  Archdall,  M.P.,  will  he  the  County  Member's  to  represent  the 
new  constituency  in  Parliament. — Enniskillen  Reporter. 

The  threatened  county  meetings  in  Ireland  as  a  set-off  agitation  against 
the  No-Popery  movement  in  England  would  seem  to  have  begun  with  a 
demonstration  in  Mayo  county,  at  which  a  large  number  of  Catholic  gen- 
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try  were  present.  Mr.  Moore,  M.P.  for  the  county,  presided  ;  and  Mr. 
Ousely  Higgins,  the  other  M.P.  for  the  county,  moved  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion — namely, 

“  That  this  meeting,  representing  the  feelings  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Catholics  in  this  county,  view  with  surprise  and  indignation  a  late 
letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  which  he  abuses 
his  high  station  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  fomenting  religious  animo¬ 
sities  among  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  exciting  against  one  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  the  sectarian  hate,  the  fanaticism,  and  the  fury  of 
the  other.” 

Mr.  Higgins  said,  he  considered  it  now  incumbent  on  all  Catholic 
Members — especially  those  who  prefer  their  religion  to  their  party — to 
determine  on  some  common  course  of  action,  for  convincing  Lord  J ohn 
Russell  of  the  “mistake”  he  has  made.  The  meeting  resolved  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  dismiss  from  her  councils  a 
Minister  in  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  have  no  confidence,  and  w'hom 
they  can  no  longer  support  with  honour. 

The  lead-mine  recently  discovered  near  the  town  of  Galway  is  to  be 
brought  under  practical  operation  immediately,  by  parties  with  whom  Mr. 
Jones,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  has  come  to  terms  ;  and  it  is  announced  that 
at  least  one  hundred  men  will  be  placed  at  work  there  by  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  narrates  a  gallant  and  successful  struggle  of  a 
gentleman  with  a  band  of  assassins.  “  Tuesday  sennight,  about  five  o’clock, 
as  John  Lowe,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Rockbarton,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  was  re¬ 
turning  on  an  outside  car  from  Ballylanders,  where  he  had  been  collecting 
rents,  he  was  attacked  near  Kilrush  by  five  armed  men,  who  jumped  over  a 
ditch  upon  the  road-side,  and  called  upon  him  to  pull  up  ;  which  lie  refused 
to  do;  whereupon  two  of  the  party  presented  their  guns  at  him,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  misfired.  The  horse  was  moving  at  a  slow'  pace,  and  another  of  the 
ruffians  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  car  where  Mr.  Lowe  sat,  and  again  pre¬ 
sented  ;  but  that  gentleman  instantly  struck  down  the  muzzle  and  sprung  oft’ 
the  car,  levelliug  his  assailant,  w'hom  he  fell  upon;  and  while  down  a  fourth 
ruffian  broke  a  gun  across  his  shoulders,  and  the  other  would  have  blown 
his  brains  out  but  for  the  servant,  Simon  Clanchy,  who  with  a  loaded  whip 
tumbled  the  villain  who  aimed  at  his  master.  On  raising  him  from  the 
ground,  Mr.  Lowe  was  fully  determined  to  continue  the  struggle;  which  the 
cowardly  miscreants  observing,  decamped,  and  the  heroic  gentleman  pro¬ 
ceeded  home  in  safety.  Next  morning  a  pistol,  loaded  with  slugs,  was  found 
at  a  ditch-side  where  the  attack  took  place.” 


/nrrign  ntifr  (Cnlmrinl. 

Germany. — The  peace  resolves  of  the  two  Cabinets  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  are  in  actual  enforcement.  The  Berlin  Gazette  of  the  10th  con¬ 
tained  decrees  ordaining  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  army ;  and  it  was 
said  on  authority  that  a  similar  decree  would  have  appeared  in  the  Vienna 
Gazette  on  the  same  day.  There  is  little  beyond  this  to  state ;  for  the 
bulk  of  the  German  correspondence  is  disquisition  rather  than  narrative, 
— arguments  on  the  effect  of  the  “  Punctationen  ”  or  points  of  the  con¬ 
vention  lately  drawn  up  at  Olmiitz.  The  authentic  document,  now  pub¬ 
lished,  is  not  so  detailed  as  that  which  wc  quoted  in  our  last  week’s  Post¬ 
script  ;  nor  is  it  quite  so  explicit  even  in  its  narrower  form.  It  does  not 
seem  so  expressly  favourable  to  Prussia ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  close  ex¬ 
amination  does  not  convict  it  of  excessive  Austrianism.  One  party'  in¬ 
sists  that  it  acknowledges  the  Diet ;  but  the  name  of  the  Diet  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Confederation  is  of  course 
assumed  by  Prussia  as  much  as  by  Austria.  It  would  seem  that  Prussia 
has,  on  the  contrary,  carried  her  point  of  having  the  Diet  treated  as  a  de¬ 
funct  executive,  and  of  getting  Austria  with  her  allies  to  treat  with  Prus¬ 
sia  and  her  allies,  each  in  her  segregated  character,  as  to  the  best  form  of  a 
new  executive  for  the  Confederation.  A  semi-official  memorial  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  commentary  on  the  Olmiitz  convention  sustains  this  view, 
and  asserts  that  “  Prussia  now  obtains  what  in  September  and  October 
was  asked  and  denied.” 

France. — The  anniversary  of  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  tho  10th  December,  wras  celebrated  in  Paris  by  a  fete,  w'hich  was 
“  exceedingly'  splendid,  and  which  passed  off  without  the  slightest  ac¬ 
cident.”  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  was  the  nominal  host ;  and  besides  the 
chief  guest,  there  were  gathered  round  him,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  minis¬ 
ters,  ambassadors,  and  distinguished  politicians,  nearly  two  hundred.  The 
programme  prescribed  the  single  toast  “  To  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,”  and  relied  on  a  calculated  spontaneity  for  the  President’s  compli¬ 
mentary'  return  of  a  toast  “To  the  City  of  Paris.”  M.  Berger,  the  Pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Seine,  in  proposing  tho  toast,  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the 
fact  that  now  the  noise  alone  of  its  fetes  interrupts  the  laborious  calm  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  then  ascribed  it  to  the  President  Napoleon’s  ef¬ 
forts  and  devotedness,  that  citizens  were  at  length  permitted  to  set  aside 
all  the  interests  of  politics  and  speak  of  the  interests  of  Paris  only. 

“  A  solicitude  for  its  interests,”  said  the  Prefect  to  the  President,  “is 
with  you  a  family  inheritance ;  your  government  has  already  its  honourable 
page  in  our  history.  Streets,  boulevards,  and  new  quartiers,  open  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital ;  and  at  tho  same  time  that  art  raises  splendid  palaces  to 
the  new  enterprise  of  railways,  three  hundred  houses  fall  beneath  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  demolition,— ruins  fruitful  for  the  labour  of  the  workman,  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  embellishment  and  the  salubrity  of  tho  city'.” 

President  Napoleon,  in  reply,  availed  himself  dexterously  of  the  family 
allusions ;  and  dropped  additionally  some  of  those  constitutional  innu¬ 
endoes  by  which  he  habitually  gratifies  his  supporters  and  mystifies  his 
opponents. 

“If  any  good  has  been  effected  during  the  last  two  years,  the  merit  of  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  principle  of  popular  election,  which  has  produced 
from  the  conflict  of  ambitions  a  real  and  incontestable  right.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  declare  it  loudly,  that  it  is  grand  principles  and  noble  passions,  such  as 
loyalty  and  disinterestedness,  which  save  societies,  and  not  any  speculations 
of  strength  and  chance.  To  tell  me  that  France  has  beheld  her  prosperity 
increase  during  the  last  two  years,  is  to  address  to  me  the  eulogium  which 
touches  me  the  most.  At  present  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  admit  that  calm 
has  returned  to  men’s  minds ;  that  the  dangers  which  existed  two  years 
back  have  disappeared  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  mat¬ 
ters,  a  future  is  reckoned  on,  because  it  is  felt  that  if  modifications  are  to 
take  place ,  they  will  be  accomplished  without  trouble. 

“The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  is  right  in  reckoning  on  the  Government 
for  every  thing  that  can  render  the  situation  of  the  city  more  prosperous  ;  for 
Paris  is  the  heart  of  France,  and  all  the  ameliorations  which  are  adopted  there 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  general  wellbeing.  Accept  then,  gentlemen, 
with  my  thanks,  a  toast  ‘To  the  City  of  Paris.’  Let  us  apply  all  our  efforts 
to  embellish  this  great  city,  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  enlighten  them  as  to  their  real  interests.  Let  us  open  new  streets,  render 


more  healthy  the  populous  quarters  which  require  air  and  light,  and  let  the 
beneficent  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  everywhere  within  our  walls,  as  the 
light  of  truth  within  our  hearts.” 

The  Moniteur  says  that  the  reference  to  “modifications,”  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  trouble,  created  “a  sensation  ”  ;  and  the  papers  of  next 
day  were  full  of  comments  upon  it,  in  every  possible  and  conflicting  sense  : 
but  opinion  in  Paris  resigns  itself  to  future  events. 

After  the  banquet,  tho  magnificent  salons  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
are  unique  in  Europe,  were  thrown  open  to  between  five  and  six  thousand 
guests.  Bands  of  music  were  stationed  in  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  the  Salle 
du  Trone,  and  the  great  ball-room  ;  and  the  dancing  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  till  four  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Central  Aerica. — The  Times  of  yesterday  had  the  following  abstract 
of  “  intelligence  from  the  Saharan  African  expedition,”  up  to  the  29th  of 
August  last. 

“  The  expedition  had  literally  fought  its  way  up  to  Selonfeet  in  Aheer, 
near  to  the  territory  of  tho  Kailouce  Prince,  En-Nour,  to  whom  it  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  obliged  to  ransom  his  life  and  those  of 
his  fellow-travellers  twice.  The  whole  population  of  the  Northern  districts 
of  Aheer  had  been  raised  against  the  expedition,  joined  by  all  the  bandits 
and  robbers  who  infest  that  region  of  the  Sahara.  The  travellers  are  now 
in  comparative  security.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  them  to 
force  their  way  amongst  tribes  who  had  never  seen  the  face  of  a  Christian, 
and  who  look  upon  Christians  as  tho  declared  enemies  of  God.  The  great 
Soudan  route,  from  Ghat  to  Aheer,  is  now  explored.” 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Letters  from  Cape  Town,  of  the  27th  October, 
communicate  the  starting  of  Mr.  Eairbairn  for  England  in  the  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  the  intention  of  Sir  Andries  Stockonstrom  to  start  early  next 
spring,  his  delicate  health  forbidding  his  sojourn  in  our  climate  during 
the  winter. 

West  Indies. — The  intelligence  from  Jamaica  to  the  14th  November 
is  most  melancholy.  The  South  side  of  the  island  has  been  stricken 
with  appalling  severity  by  the  cholera.  We  mentioned  lately  how  it  had 
broken  out  in  Kingston,  and  how  the  deaths  had  been  nearly  a  hundred 
a  day  ;  we  now  learn  that  after  there  had  been  203  deaths  there  on  one 
day,  the  Board  of  Health  discontinued  its  returns;  and  the  accounts 
leave  us  in  painful  uncertainty  whether  this  step  was  taken  from  a  notion 
of  prudence,  or  in  a  panic  which  had  dispersed  the  members  not  to  meet 
again.  At  Port  Royal,  the  disease  had  carried  off  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
population,  before  it  disappeared.  At  St.  Catharine’s,  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  seventy  bodies  once  lay  without  the  means  to  inter  them  :  Sir 
Charles  Grey  induced  twenty  of  the  convicts  to  perform  the  office,  by  a 
promise  of  commuting  their  sentences.  On  another  occasion  he  caused 
some  of  the  troops  to  perform  a  similar  task.  Sir  Charles  had  issued  a 
notice  calling  on  the  clergy  to  allow  burials  in  unconsecrated  ground 
and  suggesting  that  gangs  of  men  should  dig  so  many  graves  as  to  keep  some 
hundred  constantly  ready.  The  13th  of  November  was  kept  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation. 

Business,  whether  private  or  public,  was  at  a  stand-still.  In  Spanish. 
Town,  at  one  time,  most  of  the  shops  were  closed;  attendants  and  ser¬ 
vants  having  died,  or  tied  to  the  Northern  parts  of  the  island,  where  the 
scourge  had  not  appeared.  Trelawney  was  still  unvisited. 

The  Legislature  stood  adjourned  to  the  19th  of  November;  but  it  was 
unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  quorum  when  that  day  arrived. 


3Hisrrl  latunns. 

Viscount  Ponsonby,  we  hear,  has  resigned  the  Embassy'  at  Vienna,  and 
Mr.  Magonis  will  continue  to  act  as  Charge  d’ Affaires  until  the  arrival  of 
his  Lordship’s  successor.  Lord  and  Lady  Ponsonby  have  arrived  in  Bel- 
grave  Street  for  the  winter. — Standard. 

The  Honourable  George  Jemingham,  now  Secretary  of  the  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  is  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris. 

A  semi-official  weekly  contemporary'  announces  that  “  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  is  about  to  issue  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
the  law  of  Divorce  ;  not  merely  the  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  but  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  ;  not  the  divorce  a  mensu  et 
thoro  alone,  but  the  more  weighty  and  important  question  of  the  divorce 
a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which  troubles  many  an  honest  man,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  many'  an  honest  woman  too.”  The  Commission,  it  is  understood, 
will  consist  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Beaumont,  Lord  Fiedesdale,  Dr. 
Lushington,  Mr.  "Walpole,  M.P.,  Mr.  Page  "Wood,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bouvcrie, 
M.P. 


At  the  public  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
Military  School  at  Addiscombe,  on  Monday,  Mr.  F.  S.  Stanton  and  Mr. 
Julian  St.  John  Hovenden  were  the  most  successful  in  the  competition 
for  honours.  Of  the  thirty-eight  cadets  brought  forward,  five,  including 
Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Hovenden,  were  selected  for  the  Engineers,  sixteen 
for  the  Artillery,  and  seventeen  for  the  Infantry,  of  the  Company’s  troops 
in  service. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Peer  Lord  Beaumont  has  been  joined  by  the 
hereditary'  head  of  his  English  co-religionists  in  a  pronouncement  against 
the  aggressive  reorganization  of  their  hierarchy  :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has 
written  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Beaumont,  with  leave  to  make  what 
use  of  it  he  likes  ;  and  the  latter  has  sent  a  copy  from  his  residence  in 
Ireland  for  publication  in  London — • 

“  Arundel  Castle,  28th  November. 

“My  dear  Lord — I  so  entirely  coincide  with  the  opinions  in  your  letter  to 
Lord  Zetland,  that  I  must  write  to  you  to  express  my  agreement  with  you.  I 
should  think  that  many  must  feel  as  we  do,  that  ultramontane  opinions  are 
totally  incompatible  with  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  and  with  our  constitu¬ 
tion. 

“  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  faithfully  yours,  Norfolk.. 

“To  the  Lord  Beaumont.” 

Mr.  Charles  Purton  Cooper,  the  Chancery  barrister,  has  forwarded  a 
note  to  the  daily'  journals,  which  has  the  aspect  of  a  Catholic  suggestion 
intended  to  assist  the  Government  out  of  any  fix  that  the  Protestant 
movement  may  seem  to  have  forced  them  into.  Mr.  Cooper  says — 

“  A  Roman  Catholic  Peer,  as  eminent  by  his  talents  as  by  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  has  written  to  me,  suggesting  that  ‘  if  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  in 
any  numbers  adopt  the  advice  that  has  been  given,  and  publicly  declare  that 
the  late  edict  of  the  Court  of  Rome  cannot  be  received  or  accepted  by  English 
Roman  Catholics  without  a  violation  of  their  duty  as  citizens,  the  whole 
difficulty  of  their  position  would  be  got  over,  and  further  enactments  on  the 
subject  would  be  rendered  unnecessary.’  ” 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  proposes  a  solution  of 
present  difficulties  by  an  armed  expedition  to  Home, — of  course,  after  a 
pretermitted  request  to  the  French  army  of  occupation  to  get  out  of  our 
way.  The  valiant  Earl  would  have  our  Queen  indite  this  “  short  and 
decisive  communication  ”  to  the  Pope — 

“  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Faith, — to  the  Pope,  greeting. 

“  If  the  bull  recently  issued  by  your  Holiness,  claiming  dominion  within 
my  realms,  and  placing  both  myself  and  my  Protestant  subjects  out  of  the 
pale  of  Christianity,  is  not  within  one  hour  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
you  withdrawn,  and  an  ample  apology  made  for  the  insult  which  you  have 
offered  to  me  and  to  my  people,  in  the  name  of  Protestant  England  I  declare 
war  against  you,  and  there  shall  bo  no  peace  with  Home  till  I  have  received 
due  satisfaction  at  your  hands.” 

The  Reverend  G.  VTilmot,  of  Kenilworth,  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Minto, 
asking  authority  to  contradict  the  statement  that  he  had  encouraged  the 
Roman  Government  to  hope  that  its  scheme  of  reviving  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  hierarchy  in  this  county  would  not  he  opposed  by  our  Government. 
To  this  inquiry  Lord  Minto  made  the  following  prudent  reply. 

“  Minto,  1st  November  1850. 

“Sir — I  very  much  regret  that  the  reserve  necessarily  imposed  on  those 
charged  with  diplomatic  duties  docs  not  admit  of  my  entering  into  unau¬ 
thorized  explanations  on  subjects  connected  with  my  mission  to  Italy  ; 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  most  ready  to  afford  you.  I  venture'to 
hope,  however,  that  recent  experience  of  the  distrust  with  which  statements 
from  the  same  quarter  are  to  be  received,  will  induce  you  to  hesitate  in  lend¬ 
ing  too  easy  credit  to  insinuations  that  I  have  been  consulted  upon,  or  had 
sanctioned,  any  scheme  of  Roman  Catholic  organization  in  this  country. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Minto.” 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  answered  an  address  from  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  clergy  on  the  Roman  measures. 

The  Pope’s  bull  in  itself  would  deserve  contempt  and  nothing  more — would 
be  as  sheer  folly  as  would  be  a  similar  attempt  on  behalf  of  his  faith  by  the 
Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church  or  the  grand  Mufti  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  once  Roman  in  its  doctrines,  practices,  and 
government,  with  some  contemporaneous  circumstances,  give  the  proceeding 
significance.  Of  the  circumstances  thus  alluded  to,  the  Bishop  ranks  as  fore¬ 
most  in  its  importance,  the  strength  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  and 
the  influence  which  its  strong  position  there  necessarily  has  on  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  “  Six  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland  are  Ro¬ 
manists.  They  exercise  their  religion  there  under  a  church  organization  as 
complete,  and  as  openly  displayed,  as  that  which  exists  in  the  Papal  States, 
and  with  a  submission  to  its  authority  which  certainly  cannot  he  exceeded 
in  the  Pope’s  own  dominions.  Their  Bishops,  moreover,  assume  the  same 
ancient  titles  as  ours  ;  and  their  dioceses  and  their  parishes  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  so.  Open  a  Dublin  Directory,  and  you  will  find  a  table  of  the 
Romish  Church  Establishment  side  by  side  w  ith  that  of  ours — clergy  list, 
dioceses,  parishes,  religious  orders,  convents,  sisterhoods.  Ireland,  re¬ 
collect,  is  not  an  independent  country  in  alliance  with  England,  nor  is  it 

dependency  of  England  ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Not  only  is  the  British  Legislature  composed  of  its  noblemen  and  com¬ 
moners  indifferently  with  those  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  without  re¬ 
ference  to  religious  creed,  hut  it  has  been  long  our  progressive  policy  to 
remove  and  obliterate  every  distinction  which  may  give  even  the  appearance 
of  its  people  being  other  than  one  people  with  us.  The  condition  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  Church  in  Ireland  becomes  thus  the  foundation  of  a  claim  that  that 
Church  should  be  put  on  the  same  footiug  in  England.  Its  strength  in  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  communicates  strength  to  it  in  every  other  part. 
If  we  spealc  of  the  small  proportion  which  the  English  Romanists  bearto  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  England,  they  remind  us,  that  they  arc  a  fourth  of  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  to  be  expected  that, 
sooner  or  later,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  give  to  their  Church  in  England 
the  regular  and  complete  form,  and,  if  possible,  the  status  and  influence, 
which  it  basso  long  had  in  Ireland.  The  measure  has  been  in  contempla¬ 
tion  for  some  years.  They  tell  us  so.” 

To  the  immense  immigration  of  Irish  labourers  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  English  priesthood  must  also  be  attributed. 

_  Of  one  other  cause  we  can  only  speak  in  sorrow.  The  falling  away  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  building  of  our  holy  edifice  might  not  unreasonably  favour  con¬ 
clusions  that  the  structure  itself  was  unsound,  and  near  its  overthrow ;  hut 
these  conclusions  were  hasty.  “Our  general  character  as  a  people,  our 
English  habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  are  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Ro¬ 
manism.  There  is  an  antagonist  principle  in  our  civil  institutions  and  in 
our  routine  of  social  and  domestic  life  which  forbids  it.  Danger  there 
may  he  to  this  or  that  individual  or  family — increased  danger,  perhaps. 
Let  us  all  he  on  our  guard.  But  it  would  be’  absurd  and  weak  to  believe 
that  the  nation’s  Protestantism,  or  the  Protestantism  of  the  national  Church, 
is  in  jeopardy.  Englishmen  must  undergo  other  changes  before  this,  or 
simultaneously  with  this,  which  would  leave  us  the  same  people  in  little 
more  than  name.” 

Apart  from  its  insulting  manner,  “  the  measure  itself  is  nothing  of  which  we 
have  any  right  to  complain  consistently  with  our  toleration  of  Romanism.” 
“  \\  e  may  justly  look  with  mistrust  and  suspicion  on  an  ecclesiastical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  Romish  Church  which  can  only  be  adapted  to  a  vast  increase  of  its 
members,  and  ou  the  assumption  of  episcopal  titles  which  suggest  a  rivalling 
or  superseding  of  those  borne  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
may  reasonably  protest  against  this  new  ecclesiastical  establishment  being 
presided  over  by  a  Cardinal  Archbishop,  because,  as  Cardinal,  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  state  counsellor  to  a  foreign  potentate.  But  an  episcopal  church 
is  not  tolerated  if  we  interfere  with  its  liberty  to  appoint  bishops,  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  number  and  rank,  and  to  bestow  on  ’  them  any  title,  provided  those 
titles  infringe  on  no  existing  rights.” 

It  is  above  all  important  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  startling  effect  of  what 
is  new  in  this  movement,  from  contemplating  that  which  is  no  novelty,  hut 
which  is  only  more  prominently  brought  under  notice  by  it— the  one  great 
feature  that  the  arrangement  is  made  in  England  by  a  foreign  power.  Such 
a  social  organization  is,  within  an  indefinite  range  of  action,  irresponsible  to 
any  power  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  the 
temporal  subject  of  another  state,  any  question  of  his  interference  in  the 
temporal  affairs  of  this  country  might  be  made  a  subject  of  reference  or 
remonstrance  from  the  Government  of  this  country  to  that  of  which  the  Pope 
was  a  subject :  but  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign  makes  him  in  every  such  instance  judge  in  his  own  ease.  It  is 
idle,  with  respect  to  an  authority  so  constituted,  to  speak  of  its  being  limited 
to  its  exercise  to  religious  affairs ;  and  a  reference  to  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  own  history,  to  the  history  of  other  nations,  and  to  what  is  taking  place 
m  Ireland  at  this  moment  in  reference  to  education,  shows  this.  The  in¬ 
convenience  and  mischief  attendant  on  this  imperium  in  imperio  have  been 
felt,  alike  in  Roman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant  countries,  and  in  recent  times 
tlye  security  of  the  system  of  concordats  has  been  adopted :  but  England  has 
re*lpi'^e<^  mode,  and  adopted  that  of  renouncing  all  official  intercourse. 

Ihe  Bishop  of  Norwich  completes  his  remarks  on  the  political  aspect  of 
the  question  with  counsel  to  his  clergy  to  lay  before  the  Sovereign  their  as¬ 


surances  of  their  cordial  support  “  in  the  vindication  of  her  rights,  and  of 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  country,  whether  from  actual  aggression  or 
insult.” 

On  the  religious  branch  of  the  subject  he  advises  them  to  “avoid  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  controversy,”  while  not  omitting  “  such  instructions  of  their  flocks 
as  may  enable  the  people  to  resist  the  fallacies  by  which  the  Romish  Church 
seeks  to  gain  assent  even  to  its  most  corrupt  and  unspiritual  doctrine”  ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  “  is  not  difference  in  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice,  however  momentous,  but  difference  as  to  the  source  to  which  they  ulti¬ 
mately  appeal  for  the  truth  of  their  respective  doctrines  and  the  correctness 
of  then-  respective  practices  ” — “  the  test  of  Scripture,  or  the  test  of  human 
authority.” 

An  address  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  to  his  clergy  removes  the 
uncertainty  as  to  his  opinions,  which  some  persons  felt  on  not  seeing 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  joint  address  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Queen. 
Stating  that  he  warmly  sympathizes  with  the  feelings  which  the  Papal 
aggression  has  roused,  he  especially  singles  out  for  approbation  the  de¬ 
claration  of  his  clergy  that  “  they  do  not  desire  anything  at  variance  with 
those  principles  of  toleration  which  "form  a  part  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion.”  He  approved  of  the  measures  which  removed  the  disabilities  of 
Roman  Catholics,  not  because  he  ever  placed  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  moderation  or  good  faith  of  the  See  of  Rome  or  of  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood  in  this  country,  or  even  because  he  could  ascertain  the  limits  of  its 
influence  over  the  laity  of  its  communion  ;  hut  simply  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  we  wore  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  those  safeguards  which 
our  ancestors,  virile  fresh  from  a  perilous  struggle  in  defence  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  very  naturally  deemed  necessary  for  their 
security.  He  cannot  even  now  regret  the  removal  of  those  disabilities. 
With  reference  to  the  declaration  they  had  quoted,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
&c.  “hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,”  &c.  within  these  realms, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  conceives  that  this  is  a  declaration  “  not  to  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  a  point  of  doctrine,  which  we  hold  as  Protestants,  not 
as  English  subjects,  and  which  our  Roman  Catholic  follow  subjects  both 
notoriouslyT  do  and  lawfully  may  reject,” — in  short,  that  the  words 
“  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  denial  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual  supremacy.” 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  clergy  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  London 
have  signed  a  declaration  against  the  Roman  aggression,  which  places  it 
in  a  new  practical  light.  They  say — 

“  We  feel  assured  that  this  aggression  of  the  Court  of  Rome  upon  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  England,  if  not  powerfully  resisted  and 
effectually  repelled,  will  be  the  prelude  to  such  constant  interference  of 
Romish  priests,  Jesuits,  and  monks,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  this  kingdom, 
and  to  such  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  offensive  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church  as  will  create  universal  distrust,  will  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  will  expose  the  loyal  and  peaceable  Roman  Catholics  of  this  king¬ 
dom  to  all  the  evils  which  attend  upon  a  double  duty  of  submission,  one 
owing  to  their  spiritual  and  another  to  their  temporal  Sovereign,  and  will 
eventually  endanger  not  only  the  Church  hut  also  the  Throne  of  this  king¬ 
dom.” 

This  largo  body  of  the  London  clergy  echoes  with  distinctness  the 
charge  against  Ministers  of  having  themselves  induced  the  move  which 
their  chief  so  vigorously  opposes — 

“  Gratified  as  the  public  at  large  have  been  by  the  uncompromising  terms 
in  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  condemned  those  members  of 
our  own  Church  whose  adoption  of  Romanist  principles  and  practices  may 
have  served  to  lead  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  fallacious  conclusion  that  the 
conversion  of  England  to  Romanism  was  close  at  hand,  we  cannot  conceal 
our  opinion  that  it  is  the  official  recognition  by  our  own  statesmen  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy,  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Colonies,  which  has  deceived  the 
Court  of  Romo  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England,  and  has 
led  the  Pope  to  imagine  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  might,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  once  more  exercise  in  this  country  that  plenary  au¬ 
thority  which  he  arrogates  to  himself  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.” 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Fulham,  on  Saturday,  with  the  announced  object  of  preaching  a  sermon 
in  Lambeth  Old  Church  next  day,  in  aid  of  the  Southwark  fund  for  build¬ 
ing  churches  and  schools.  He  was  poorly  with  “  cough  and  violent  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  windpipe,”  on  Saturday,  but  hoped  to  recover  by  next  morn¬ 
ing  :  on  Sunday,  however,  he  was  much  worse,  and  quite  incapable  of 
exertion. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  directed  the  Archdeacons  of  London  and 
Middlesex  to  visit  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  which  it  is  alleged  that 
Romish  ceremonies  arc  practised,  and  to  report  to  him  every  case  in  which 
any  ceremonies  or  forms  are  used  not  authorized  by  the  rubric,  nor  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  established  custom.  —  Times. 

The  Reverend  W.  J.  E.  Bennett  has  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  his  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Paul’s  Knightsbridgo ;  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  led  to  this  step  was  published  in  the  Times  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

It  appears  from  a  recapitulatory  letter  of  the  Bishop,  that  during  the  last 
four  years  he  has  several  times  cautioned  Mr.  Bennett  on  the  subject  of  the 
excessive  ritualism  he  was  inclined  to  practice,  as  approaching  too  nearly  to 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  earlier  remonstranoe3  seem  to  have  parti¬ 
cularly  concerned  intoning  the  prayers;  the  later  ones  related  to  still  further 
deviations, — the  posture  of  the  priest  and  his  curates  in  celebrating  the  com¬ 
munion,  the  not  giving  the  cup  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants,  and  the 
putting  of  the  bread  into  their  mouths  instead  of  delivering  it  into  their 
hands,  the  crossing  of  themselves  by  his  clergy,  and  his  transposition  of  one 
of  the  prayers.  Mr.  Bennett  justified  these  changes,  and  any  others  he  should 
adopt,  on  “  the  principle,  that  wheresoever  no  prohibition  occurs,  there  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  meant  to  prevail.”  The  Bishop 
controverted  this  principle.  At  last  Mr.  Bennett  gave  it  up,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt  only  such  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  (1.)  as  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years,  and  known  to  the  Bishop,  in  the  churches  of 
Mr.  Dodsworth,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Murray ;  (2.)  such  as  were 
used  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Barnabas ;  (3.)  such  as  Mr.  Bennett 
found  to  be  common  to  the  various  cathedrals  of  England  :  other  than 
these  he  would  abandon.  The  Bishop  rejected  these  criteria.  Sup¬ 
posing  he  had  not — but  ho  had,  in  the  strongest  manner — objected  to  some 
practices  in  class  1,  there  must  be  some  practices  in  those  churches  of  which 
lie  cannot  be  cognizant.  There  was  more  of  form  and  display  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  St.  Barnabas  than  ho  liked,  though  perhaps  nothing  rubrically 
prohibited.  If  the  cathedral  usages  cannot  he  inhibited,  the  expediency  of 
extending  them  to  parochial  churches  is  very  questionable.  On  the  whole, 
if  Mr.  Bennett  could  not  simpliciter  and  ex  amino  obey  the  admonitions  of 
his  Bishop,  Dr.  Blomfield  called  on  him  to  redeem  a  pledge  given  in  July 
and  October  last,  to  retire  from  his  charge.  Mr.  Bennett,  on  the  4th  instant, 
declared  himself  unable  to  comply  simpliciter  and  ex  animo  with  the  requi- 
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sitions  made,  and  resigned ;  and  tlie  Bishop,  with  pain  but  with  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  accepted  the  resignation  of  “  the  incumbency  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  with  it 
the  chapel  of  St.  Barnabas.” 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Bennett  published,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  letter 
complaining  that  the  “  ex-parte  statement  of  a  correspondence  ”  in  the 
Times  had  been  “extracted  unfairly”;  and  he  published  the  -whole  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  additional  letters  do  not,  however,  much  change  the 
impressions  made  by  those  which  the  Bishop  gave  to  the  public  :  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  earnest  and  singlemindcd  always,  the 
Bishop  alarmed  some  time,  decided  in  correction  only  at  the  last. 

In  his  letter  of  the  oth  July  1850,  Mr.  Bennett  writes — “  I  feel  certain 
that  the  world  is  lost  and  won  to  religion,  not  by  internal  arguments  or  by 
subjective  reasoning,  but  by  external  operations  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
senses,  and  by  objective  teaching;  aud  as  our  blessed  Lord  preached  the  gos¬ 
pel  by  miracles,  (things  seen  by  the  senses,)  so  I  would  win  back  the  people 
to  holiness  and  love  and  unity  by  the  external  magnificence  (coupled  of 
course  with  spiritual  devotion  and  sanctity  of  life)  of  her  churches,  her  cere¬ 
monies,  and  her  ritual.  By  this  principle  I  think  I  can  see,  and  from  my 
humble  experience  as  far  as  I  have  yet  gone,  the  ungodly  stirred  up  and 
awakened,  Dissenters  feeling  the  warmth  and  stimulus  which  their  peculiar 
nature  needs,  Roman  Catholics  brought  to  confess  that  the  Church  of  Bng- 
land  has  a  claim  to  their  sympathy,  those  that  from  a  dislike  to  her  present 
coldness  fly  to  Rome  for  warmth  restrained  aud  kept  within  her  fold  ;  while 
the  only  loss  to  her  would  be  the  hard  Utilitarian,  the  dead  Germanizing  Ra¬ 
tionalist,  and  the  avowed  Infidel.” 

His  declaration  then  indicates  what  will  be  his  direction  now.  “  It  seems 
quite  vain  to  contend  longer  in  this  up-hill  battle — never  resting,  never 
making  one’s  footing  sure — advancing  today  a  little  in  the  building  up  of 
some  pastoral  work,  only  to  have  it  all  pulled  down  about  one’s  ears  tomor¬ 
row.  My  heart  is  sick  within  itself,  and  vexed  and  torn  within  me,  and  I 
confess  that  I  never  -was  so  sore  tempted  to  abandon  my  position  as  I  am  at 
this  present  moment.  I  have  followed  the  Church's  work,  which  twenty- 
one  years  ago  your  Lordship  commissioned  me  to  do,  with  my  whole  strength 
aud  energy.  My  affections  have  been  in  it,  with  it,  never  absent  from  it — I 
have  given  up  all  for  it.  But,  no  doubt,  in  my  way  of  doing  it  I  have  been 
mistaken,  for  zeal  may  be  very  often  without  discretion;  and  I  am  bound  to 
hear  and  accept  your  Lordship's  opinion  rather  than  my  own.  But  what 
must  be  the  end  ?  The  end  is  a  growing  conviction  that  I  am  not  rightly, 
cannot  be  rightly,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bishops  and  as  it  is  willed  to  be  by  the  State,  a  true  member  of  its 
priesthood.  The  end  must  be,  ere  long,  that  I  give  up  the  conflict,  and  seek 
for  peace  elsewhere.” 

The  Reverend  R.  J.  Butler,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome  on  the  23d  of  November  last.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  formerly  Warden  of  the  House  of  Charity  in  Rose  Street,  Soho. — 
Times. 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  in  his  redoubtable  letter  containing  a  cartel  for 
the  Queen  to  the  Pope,  appends  “one  word  for  the  Tractarian  party.”  At 
Rome,  in  1843,  they  said  to  him,  “  We  wish  for  no  better  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  than  the  Tractarians”  ;  and  told  him  even  then,  that  “  the  Pope  had  a 
regular  account  transmitted  of  every  family,  with  the  individuals  belonging 
to  it,  who  professed  their  opinions.” 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 

Ton  Weeks  Week 
of  1839-49.  Of  1850. 


Zymotic  Diseases .  2,447  ....  229 

Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat. .  317  ....  39 

Tubercular  Discuses .  1,723  ....  14H 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  and  Senses .  1,249  ....  IK) 

Diseases  of  tlie  Heart  aud  Blood-vessels .  380  ....  44 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  ....  2,579  ....  208 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . .  (302  ....  65 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c .  98  ....  10 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  &c .  102  ....  5 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  tlie  Bones,  Joints,  <&c .  89  ....  8 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c .  12  ....  2 

Malformations .  19  ....  3 

Premature  Birth .  218  ....  35 

Atrophy . 123  ....  19 

Age .  688  ....  47 

Sudden .  104  ....  6 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and  Intemperance .  266  ....  22 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) .  11,284  1,004 


Lieutenant  Arthur  Vaughan  Donnitliorne  Harris,  of  the  Fourth  (King’s 
Own)  Regiment,  has  been  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  at  Exeter,  for  unofficer- 
like  and  insubordinate  conduct.  It  seems  that  the  accused  had  a  quarrel 
with  Captain  Hort,  his  superior  officer.  Lieutenant  Harris  stuck  up  a  pla¬ 
card  in  his  room  in  the  barracks,  at  Plymouth,  proclaiming  Captain  Hort 
“  a  liar  and  a  coward.”  lie  also  told  Corporal  M ‘Bride  that  Captain  Hort 
was  a  scoundrel  and  a  bully,  who  could  not  and  would  not  fight.  Lieute¬ 
nant  Harris  pleaded  “  Not  guilty.”  After  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
had  given  their  testimony, — in  which  the  Court  prevented  them  from  an¬ 
swering  any  questions  about  the  circumstances  of  the  quarrel, — Lieutenant 
Harris’s  defence  was  read.  He  expressed  regret  for  what  had  occurred,  hut 
ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  treatment  ho  had  received  from  Captain  Hort, 
whilst  at  Drake’s  Island.  That  treatment  consisted  of  many  trifling  things, 
and  many  of  a  more  serious  nature ;  but  he  refrained  from  going  into  them, 
as  all  the  other  officers  who  had  been  implicated  in  it  had  apologized  to  him. 
He  expressed  his  regret  also  that  he  had  not  left  the  quarrel  in  the  hands  of 
his  father,  instead  of  rushing  into  it  himself.  Several  officers  gave  Lieute¬ 
nant  Harris  a  good  character.  Tlie  sentence,  as  usual,  will  not  bo  known 
until  it  has  been  confirmed  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

On  Thursday,  William  M'Aulay  of  Liverpool  was  tried  for  burglariously 
stealing  silver  articles,  and  Thomas  Charles  Sirrell  of  London  with  felo¬ 
niously  receiving  them.  This  case  has  been  frequently  before  our  readers. 
The  property  was  stolen  from  the  house  of  the  Reverend  James  Fisher,  at 
Great  Crosby ;  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  some  of  the  articles  were 
part  of  the  paraphernalia  used  in  the  Romish  ritual.  M’Aulay  sent  the 
plate  to  London  by  rail,  to  Mr.  Sirrell,  in  Barbican  ;  whoso  books  show  that 
this  was  one  of  numerous  similar  transactions.  On  the  morning  that  Sirrell 
received  tlie  parcel,  he  had  a  letter  by  post  from  M'Aulay ;  the  Police  seized 
the  packet  when  delivered  by  the  railway-porter,  before  it  laid  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Sirrell,  but  not  till  after  the  carriage  had  been  paid ;  so  that  Mr. 
SirreU’s  knowledge  of  its  contents  could  not  be  demonstrated.  The  Jury 
acquitted  Sirrell,  but  convicted  M'Aulay. 

Some  miners  have  perished  in  a  coal-pit  at  Netherton,  near  Glasgow,  by 
an  unusual  disaster.  There  is  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  create 
a  current  of  air  for  the  ventilation  of  the  mine ;  by  some  negligence  or  cul¬ 
pability  of  those  managing,  the  current  was  stopped  ;  tlie  workings  were 
filled  with  smoke,  and  all  the  people  were  in  peril  of  suffocation.  Some  es¬ 
caped  by  a  shaft,  but  five  were  taken  out  dead. 


News  has  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  the  burning  of  the  bark  Saxon.  The 
Saxon,  of  Greenock,  was  on  her  voyage  from  London  to  Aden,  with  a  cargo 
of  coals  and  sundries.  On  the  16th  September,  there  were  indications  of  fire 
in  the  hold  ;  its  locality  could  not  be  discovered  for  a  time,  hut  eventually  it 
was  discovered  that  the  coals  were  burning — by  spontaneous  combustion ; 
the  crew  worked  hard  to  queR  the  fire,  but  in  vain  ;  and  on  the  18th  they 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  vessel.  Some  preparations  had  been  made  for 
this  contingency.  Sixteen  people  filled  the  long-boat,  which  took  in  tow 
two  smaller  boats,  each  containing  five  men.  At  this  time  they  were  600 
miles  from  Madagascar  and  750  from  Mauritius  :  they  steered  for  the  latter 
island.  On  the  sixth  day,  when  the  provisions  were  rapidly  disappearing,  a 
sail  was  observed ;  the  boats  were  seen  from  the  ship,  she  stood  towards 
them,  and  the  mariners  were  saved.  The  vessel  was  the  ship  Essex,  hound 
from  Calcutta  and  Madras  to  tho  Cape  ;  and  the  people  of  the  Saxon  were 
landed  at  that  port,  after  receiving  every  kindness  from,  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Essex. 

Evan  Miles,  a  man  living  at  Caerphilly,  having  been  crippled  in  one  leg, 
so  that  he  became  a  dependent  on  others,  his  “  proud  spirit  ”  was  greatly 
grieved.  The  other  day,  he  tied  his  sound  leg  to  his  crutch,  and  then 
drowned  himself,  in  a  pool  not  more  than  five  feet  deep.  A  Coroner’s  Jury 
gave  a  verdict  of  “  Felo  de  se.” 

“  Will  the  Thatcher,”  who  was  seen  proceeding  from  Bonvilstone,  with  a 
lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  on  Thursday  night,  was  found  next  morning  burnt 
to  death  by  the  road-side  ;  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  placing  his  lighted 
pipe  in  his  pocket,  and  his  clothes  igniting  while  he  slept  by  the  hedge. — 
Monmouth  Merlin. 

As  the  master  of  a  vessel  lying  at  Liverpool  was  passing  a  vicious  horse 
standing  on  a  quay  iu  the  dock,  the  horse  made  a  snap  at  liis  ear,  and  took 
it  completely  off 

On  Thursday  week,  one  of  the  large  vats  of  Messrs.  Beamish  and  Crawford’s 
brewery  in  the  city  of  Cork  burst  with  a  loud  crash,  throwing  down  a  large 
portion  of  the  adjacent  wall.  The  porter  which  it  contained  rushed  in  a 
torrent  through  the  vat- room,  and  thence  escaped  to  the  river,  with  whose 
waters  it  mingled.  The  vat  is  said  to  have  containing  500  hogsheads. 

In  pulling  down  the  walls  of  tlie  old  St.  John’s  Church  at  Limerick,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  large  cannon-ball  was  found  imbedded  in  the  mortar :  it  is 
thought  to  he  a  twenty-four  pounder  fired  by  Cromwell’s  army  during  the 
siege,  as  that  was  the  precise  spot  against  which  he  directed  his  main  attack. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Last  night’s  Gazette  contains  the  Royal  proclamation  further  proroguing 
Parliament  from  the  17th  instant  to  the  4th  February  next,  “then  to  be 
holden  for  the  despatch  of  divers  urgent  and  important  affairs.” 

The  Gazette  also  notifies  the  promotion  of  Sir  Robert  Monsey  Rolfe, 
Vice-Chancellor,  to  tho  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Cranworth,  of  C'ranworth  in  the  comity  of  Norfolk. 

It  is  stated  that  a  memorial  signed  by  some  leading  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  setting  forth  the  inconveniences  of  the  new  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  has  been  presented  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  is  under  his  consideration ;  and  that  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  is  considering  “what  will  be  the  best  remedy.” 


The  Smithfield  Club  closed  their  cattle-show  in  Baker  Street  yesterday 
evening,  with  the  usual  dinner  The  Duke  of  Richmond  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  a  miscellaneous  phalanx  of  members  from  aU  shades  of 
party  ;  including  the  Earl  of  Hardwiekc,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  Mr.  J.  Vil- 
lers  Shelley,  and  Mr.  Mechi.  The  Chairman  oongratidated  the  society 
on  the  honour  done  to  them  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  in  visiting 
tho  show  on  Monday' ;  and  stated  that  affairs  are  so  prosperous  that  the 
prizes  can  be  paid  out  of  yearly  subscriptions  without  encroachment  on 
capital,  and  yet  a  considerable  fund  he  appropriated  for  a  large  extension 
of  the  show  next  year.  The  Earl  of  Hardwiekc  struck  out  a  bold  inno¬ 
vating  plan  of  competition,  believing  that  the  present  mode  of  awarding 
the  prizes  does  not  select  and  compare  the  true  criteria  of  excellence — - 

It  cannot  at  present  be  told  with  certainty  how  long  the  animals  have  been 
under  feeding,  how  they  were  fed,  or  what  was  their  real  age.  The  proper 
method  would  be,  to  take  the  animals  when  they  are  lean,  put  them  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  feed  them  upon  the  same  food;  and  then  it  will  be  ascertained 
by  the  speed  with  which  they  fatten  which  animal  is  of  the  best  blood. 
He  was  prepared  to  put  up  his  animals  under  that  system,  though  he  was 
aware  it  might  be  attended  with  some  difficulties;  and  ho  challenged  all 
England  to  compete  with  him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  appealed  to  bjr  a  body  of  lay¬ 
men  for  advice  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  objectionable  practices  in 
some  of  our  parish-churches, — whether  it  is  the  duty  of  parishioners  to 
leave  such  churches ;  and  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the 
Parliamentary  suffrage  to  withhold  their  votes  from  such  candidates  as 
decline  to  pledge  themselves  that  they  will  use  all  their  power  to  obtain 
a  reimposition  of  such  portions  of  the  Catholic  Disabilities  Act  as  may 
check  any  future  aggression  on  the  Established  Church  of  this  country  by 
the  See  of  Rome  ;  and  in  reference  to  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  so  as  to  meet  the  divisions  which  at  present  exist  in  the  Church. 
The  Archbishop,  apologizing  on  the  ground  of  engagements  for  brevity, 
replies,  that  (1.)  only  great  unfaithfulness  and  very  objectionable  prac¬ 
tices  should  induce  a  layman  to  leave  his  parish- church  for  another,  but 
when  salvation  is  concerned  order  is  a  secondary  consideration  ;  (2.)  the 
occasion  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  demand  of  a  pledge  from  a  Member 
of  Parliament  to  any  particular  measure ;  (3.)  men’s  minds  are  so  excited 
that  any  alteration  of  the  Prayer-book  is  further  removed  than  ever : 
those  who  object  to  any  part  of  the  liturgy  should  he  reminded  that  it 
treats  of  subjects  on  which  there  alw’ays  has  been  difference  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  Church.  The  principal  duty  of  the  laity  at  present 
is  to  promote  tho  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

This  morning,  appears  in  the  Times  and  Chronicle  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Harrington,  of  Ilalkin  Street,  Churchwarden  of  St.  Paul’s  Ivnights- 
bridge,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  resignation.  Sir  John  is  desirous 
of  correcting  a  misapprehension  under  which  the  Bishop  of  London  seems 
to  have  laboured,  “and  to  show  that  Mr.  Bennett  only  proposed  to  retain 
those  practices  which  the  Bishop  had  seen  and  known,  approved  of,  and 
sanctioned,  at  other  churches  as  well  as  at  St.  Barnabas  on  the  day  of  con¬ 
secration”  ;  and  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  publicly,  that  he  has  done 
aR  in  his  power  as  Churchwarden  to  avert  the  great  calamity  which  has 
befallen  the  parish  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bennett  by  the  Bishop.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  however,  refuses  to  explain  his  particular  reasons. 
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In  the  Morning  Chronicle  appears  also  a  copy  of  a  joint  note  to  the 
Bishop  from  the  Reverend  G.  F.  De  Gex  and  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Curates 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Reverend  Henry  Fyffe,  Curate  of  St.  Barnabas, 
resigning  their  cures,  on  the  ground  of  his  Lordship’s  desire  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  in 'these  churches  should  he  performed  “in  a  manner  different  from 
that  which  we  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  enjoying  hitherto.” 

A  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Oxford  diocese 
was  held  yesterday,  at  the  Star  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
another  protest  against  the  Papal  aggression,  to  he  signed  by  the  clergy 
and  laity  who  object  to  sign  the  protest  drawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  agreed  to  at  the  late  meeting  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre. — Times. 

The  Birkenhead  “  Protestants,”  lately  balked  of  their  demonstration 
against  the  Pope  by  the  Papist  Irish,  yesterday  secured  their  object,  un¬ 
der  the  a?gis  of  immense  preparations  to  enforce  the  peace.  A  thousand 
special  constables  were  sworn  in,  and  organized  into  eight  sections,  each 
under  a  captain,  and  all  under  the  supreme  direction  of  a  commander 
learned  in  the  law ;  the  High  Constable  of  the  Hundred  of  Wurral  drew 
forth  all  his  posse ;  and  three  hundred  of  the  Liverpool  Police  reenforced 
the  local  authorities.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  saw  the  danger  of 
bringing  his  people  even  within  sight  of  such  an  array,  and  issued  notices 
bidding  them  to  keep  away  from  the  meeting.  So  ten  thousand  Protest¬ 
ants  without  let  or  hinderanee  adopted  an  address  of  the  common  stamp. 

Limerick  election  is  virtually  decided  against  the  Tenant  League  candi¬ 
date.  On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Dickson  had  polled  155,  Sir.  Goold, 
152,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  the  League’s  candidate,  only  107.  There  were  but 
sixty  more  votes  to  poll,  and  Mr.  Ryan’s  friends  did  not  venture  to  claim 
more  than  forty  of  these  as  likely  to  vote  for  him  ;  so  that  his  rejection 
must  certainly  have  taken  place. 

The  Continental  news  is  of  little  moment.  It  confirms  the  statement 
that  the  Austrian  Government  as  well  as  the  Prussian  is  reducing  its 
armaments;  states  that  the  Dresden  “free  conferences”  are  to  commence 
on  the  25th  instant;  and  adds  that  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  will  cer¬ 
tainly  refuse  to  attend,  and  will  stand  out  against  the  arrangements  made 
for  all  Germany  by  Austria  and  Prussia  at  Olmiitz. 

MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

The  English  Stock  Market  has  been  in  a  state  of  great  activity  during  the 
whole  week ;  and  as  the  demand  for  Stock  has  been  considerable,  the  prices 
advanced  steadily  up  to  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  quotation  of  Consols 
for  Money  was  as  high  as  981,  being  an  advance  of  1  per  cent  since  last  Sa¬ 
turday.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  books  of  the  Three  per  Cent  Consols 
closed  yesterday  ;  the  price  of  that  Stock  is  consequently  quoted  today  with¬ 
out  the  dividend.  Today  the  market  is  not  quite  so  firm  :  some  special  bar¬ 
gains  occurred  in  Consols  for  Money  at  98|  and  98|  with  the  dividend ; 
while  the  price  for  Account,  after  being  nearly  the  whole  day  at  97 i,  fell  in 
the  afternoon  to  96 J  97,  and  after  three  o’clock,  the  usual  hour  for  the  close 
of  business,  to  96f  §.  This  decline  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  heaviness  of 
the  Foreign  Exchanges.  Bills  have  been  negociated  this  afternoon  upon 
Paris  at  three  days’  sight  as  lowr  as  24.92!-, — a  lower  quotation  than  it  has 
ever  obtained  since  the  panic  in  1825.  The  rates  upon  Hamburg  and  Hol¬ 
land  are  also  lower.  The  price  of  silver  remains  nominally  the  same — 61  Jr/, 
per  ounce.  Of  the  2,000,000  of  dollars  brought  by  the  present  West  Indian 
packet,  rather  more  than  half  are  in  silver ;  the  bullion  has  not  yet  arrived 
in  London,  and  no  sale  of  it  has  been  effected.  The  decline  in  the  French 
exchange  is  attributable  to  the  large  imports  of  flour  received  from  all  the 
French  ports  adjacent  to  England,  whence  it  can  be  conveyed  as  cheaply  as 
from  Norfolk.  These  imports  have  for  some  time  averaged  from  6000  to 
8000  sacks  a  week.  Money  is  not  more  in  demand  than  last  week;  and  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  price  of  Exchequer  Bills. 

The  principal  interest  in  the  Foreign  Market  has  centered  in  Mexican 
Stock.  The  long-expected  West  Indian  mail  arrived  yesterday.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  brought  by  it  had  a  very  favourable  effect  upon  Mexican  "Stock  ;  which, 
taking  the  extreme  quotations,  has  risen  about  44  per  cent.  The  price, 
which  on  Wednesday  was  about  324,  rose  at  the  opening  of  the  market  yes¬ 
terday  to  33.},  and  continued  to  improve  until  today,  when  it  reached  37. 
Some  extensive  realizations,  however,  then  occurred ;  and  the  price  gave 
way  under  these  operations,  to  35g ;  the  closing  quotation  being  about  36. 

The  proposition  of  the  Mexican  Minister  with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Debt 
of  the  Republic,  which  has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  waits  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  is  to  the  following  effect.  That  upon  the 
holders  of  the  present  Five  per  Cent  Stock  consenting  to  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  thereof  to  three  per  cent,  they  shall  receive  out  of  the  American  in¬ 
demnity  the  sum  of  2,500,000  dollars;  which,  with  the  sums  already  ac¬ 
crued  in  the  Bank  of  England,  shall  be  accepted  in  full  payment  of  all  divi¬ 
dends,  now  over-due  or  that  may  become  due  up  to  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  conversion.  The  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  Three  per 
Cent  Stock  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  assignment  to  the  Bondholders  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  import-duties  received  at  the  maritime  and  frontier  cus¬ 
tomhouses  ;  75  per  cent  upon  the  export-duties  of  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
and  5  per  cent  upon  those  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  calculated,  that  under  this  pro¬ 
posal  the  amount  shortly  receivable  by  the  Mexican  Bondholder,  as  the  bo¬ 
nus  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  the  reduction  of  his  interest  from  5  to  3  per 
cent,  will  be  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

All  the  other  Foreign  Stocks  have  advanced,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
the  English  Funds  improve ;  but  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Mexican 
market  have  diverted  the  attention  of  speculators  from  them.  The  South 
American  Bonds  are  firmer.  The  transactions  in  the  Russian  Four-and-a- 
half  per  Cents  have  been  limited,  at  prices  ranging  from  4  to  f  above  our 
last.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  other  Northern  European  Bonds. 
Spanish  Stock  is  slightly  firmer  ;  and  a  trifling  advance  has  occurred  in  Por¬ 
tuguese  Bonds,  without  in  either  case  the  occurrence  of  any  large  transac¬ 
tions. 

The  Share  Market  has  been  in  a  state  of  great  activity;  the  rise  in  all  the 
most  important  varieties  having  been  from  37.  to  57.  per  share.  Prices  are 
not  quite  so  high  today  as  they  were  yesterday,  but  there  are  no  decided 
signs  of  reaction  among  the  Foreign  Shares.  Those  of  the  Central  of  France 
(\ierzon)  and  Northern  of  France  are  in  continued  demand;  the  former 
having  advanced  to  16k  and  the  latter  to  15.  The  advices  received  from 
Paris  today  speak  of  the  firmness  of  the  Railway  Market  in  that  capital, 
where  for  the  last  few  days  the  demand  for  Railway  investments  has  been 
greater  than  at  any  period  since  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  traffic  on  the 
French  Railways  has  been  for  sometime  steadily  but  very  slowly  increasing. 

^  _  S  att  mi  ay  Twelve  o’Ci.ock. 

The  opening  price  of  Consols  was  97  for  Account,  since  which  the  quota¬ 
tion  has  fallen  to  96J,  and  is  now  96J  J,  with  but  little  doing.  In  the 
Foreign  Market,  Mexican  Stock  is  rather  lower,  being  quoted  at  35§  J, 
and  there  is  evidently  a  greater  disposition  among  the  speculators  to 
bring  Stock  to  market  than  was  yesterday  observable.  The  reported 
reappointment  of  Senor  Mon  to  the  post  of  Finance  Minister  at  Madrid 
has  given  a  slight  impulse  to  Spanish  Active  Stock ;  which  is  quoted 
at  18  j  4.  I  he  Share  Market  is  firmer;  the  transactions  recorded  arc,  how¬ 


ever,  fewr,  the  attention  of  the  brokers  and  dealers  being  engaged  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  accounts  preparatory  to  the  settlement  on  Tuesday. 
The  following  are  the  principal  bargains — Midland,  48 J  ;  Reading,  Guild¬ 
ford,  and  Reigate,  18J  ;  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  18?  I ;  York  and 
North  Midland,  231. 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  shut  j 

Ditto  for  Account .  964  2 

3  per  Cent  Reduced  .  97  }  j  I 

31  per  Cents .  98;}  j  j 

Long  Annuities .  7}  13-161 

Bank  Stock  .  .  1 

Exchequer  Bills .  64  67  pm. 

India  Stock .  shut 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  86  8 

Belgian  4}  per  Cents  .  88  90 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  100  102  I 


Danish  3  per  Cents .  74  7 

Dutch  24  per  Cents  .  57}  8,7 

Ditto  4  per  Cents  .  88  j  9.j 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . .  35j  j 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents .  80}  Sty 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  34  5 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824 .  81  4 

Russian  5  per  Cents .  108  10 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents.  181  4 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  39}  r 

Venezuela  .  30  2 


€|irntrf5  mill  ffluit. 

To  those  who  have  been  anxious  to  see  the  talents  of  Mr.  Macready 
well  displayed,  the  week  now  terminating  has  been  highly  favourable. 
In  two  evenings  he  has  played  three  characters ;  none,  indeed,  entirely 
new  to  the  public,  hut  none  belonging  to  his  commonest  repertoire. 
These  are  King  John,  Mr.  Oakley,  and  King  Henry  in  the  dying  scene — 
the  onty  fragment  of  the  “second  part”  loft  us  by  adverse  circumstances,, 
at  the  head  of  which  may  he  placed  the  want  of  an  adequate  Falstaff. 

The  three  parts  are  all  admirably  suited  to  the  artist,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  they  all  give  him  some  definite  feeling  or  position  to  portray, 
and  do  not  abandon  him  to  the  vaguely  poetical.  The  uneasiness  in 
John’s  mind  when  conceiving  the  death  of  Arthur,  shown  by  the 
long  pause  which  precedes  the  first  hint  to  Hubert — the  fear  to 
look  full  into  Hubert’s  face — the  delight  when  he  feels  that  his 
meaning  has  been  apprehended — is  exactly  one  of  those  subtilties  in 
which  Mr.  Macready  is  unrivalled.  No  one  can  grasp  so  well  as  he  a 
perfectly  concrete  phase  of  human  nature;  and  it  is  this  talent  which 
is  again  shown  in  the  violent  agonies  of  the  dying  John,  and  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  appearance  of  the  dying  Henry.  As  for  Mr.  Oakley,  in  the  Jealous 
Wife ,  he  is  made  by  Mr.  Macready  a  complete  web  of  complicated  emo¬ 
tions.  Conjugal  fondness,  resolution  ever  on  the  waver  but  never  wholly 
extinguished,  dread  of  broils,  and  conscious  dignity,  all  play  into  each 
other  in  wondrous  fashion  ;  the  whole  machine  being  kept  in  motion  by  a 
good  strong  spring  of  chronic  irritability.  Those  who  would  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Macready  should  not  miss  this 
part,  humble  as  is  the  drama  in  which  it  appears.  Mr.  Oakley  himself  is 
a  mere  canvass;  Mr.  Macready’s  filling-up  is  a  work  of  creation. 

The  Windsor  theatricals,  this  year,  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  ve¬ 
teran  Bartley  to  the  stage,  for  a  limited  period.  He  is  to  play  a  few 
nights  at  the  Princess’s. 


The  Grand  National  Concerts  are  moving  heavily,  and  seem  to  be  now 
drawing  to  a  premature  close.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced  that 
this  is  the  last  week  but  two  of,  the  performances,  and  next  day  that  it  is 
the  last  week  but  one.  The  pieces  “  underlined”  as  about  to  be  pro¬ 
duced — Loder’s  Telemachm,  a  work  by  Berlioz,  &c. — have  disappeared 
from  the  hills. 

The  last  of  the  works  by  an  English  composer — produced,  as  was  pro¬ 
fessed  at  the  outset,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  native  talent — 
was  a  selection  from  a  manuscript  opera  by  Mr.  Howard  Glover,  called 
Hero  and  leander.  It  was  performed  on  Monday,  and  the  coldness  of  its 
reception  amounted  to  a  failure.  Considering  the  way  in  which  it  was 
brought  out  success  was  impossible.  With  no  hook  of  the  words,  no  pro¬ 
gramme  or  argument  of  tho  subject,  no  indication  of  the  characters  to 
which  the  different  pieces  belonged,  we  listened  to  a  set  of  airs,  duets,  and 
concerted  movements,  of  which  a  single  word  could  not  he  distinguished  or 
the  meaning  even  guessed  at.  In  the  performance,  too,  there  were  marks- 
of  great  haste  and  carelessness.  The  orchestra  was  slovenly  ;  and  there 
wore  hitches,  from  time  to  time,  arising  from  want  of  understanding 
between  the  singers  and  the  hand.  We  pitied  the  composer  whose  music,, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  was  so  treated  :  we  thought  of  Admiral  Byng, 
shot,  as  Voltaire  said,  “  pour  cncourager  les  autres,”  Of  the  music  itself 
we  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  opinion.  It  seemed  smooth,  regular,  and 
artist-like,  with  little  novelty  of  phrase  ;  but  of  its  dramatic  qualities  it 
was  impossible  to  form  the  slightest  idea. 


Miss  Dolby,  as  is  her  wont  at  this  season,  has  given  three  subscription 
soirees  at  her  own  residence  ;  the  last  of  them  on  Tuesday.  They  have 
drawn  crowded  audiences,  and  have  been  not  only  elegant  and  agreeable 
to  the  amateur,  hut  well  calculated  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  the  numerous  young  ladies  among  the  listeners.  At  each  of  them 
there  have  been  stringed-instrument  quartets  and  pianoforte  trios  of  the- 
great  masters,  played  by  our  very  host  performers ;  and  the  vocal  pieces, 
of  a  high  and  classical  order,  chiefly  selected  from  Handel,  Cherubini, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  have  been  well  sung  ;  Miss  Dolby 
herself,  of  course,  taking  a  large  place  in  this  branch  of  the  performance. 


SIR  ROBERT  TEEL,  AS  PAINTED  BY  LAWRENCE, 
ENGRAVED  BY  COUSINS. 

Messrs.  Colnaglii  have  prepared,  and  are  about  to  publish,  a  new  en¬ 
graving  by  Samuel  Cousins,  in  his  most  forcible  and  coloured  style,  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  picture.  After  all,  Lawrence’s  is  by  far  the  best  portrait  of  Peel,  be¬ 
cause  it  conveys  a  more  real  idea  of  the  character  of  his  countenance.  It 
was  painted  before  Peel  attained  his  position  as  a  great  statesman ;  and 
other  artists  have  been  enabled  to  add  the  stronger  lines,  the  more  massive 
forms,  the  graver  expression  which  time  added  to  the  living  original.  But 
Lawrence  alone  caught  with  accuracy  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  brow 
—its  elevated  outer  angle,  and  the  other  structural  peculiarities,  which  were 
the  material  basis  for  that  air  of  force  and  of  expansive  gayety  which  was  so 
highly  characteristic  of  Peel’s  bearing.  No  wonder  that  this  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  portrait — not  only  because  it  had  his  more  juvenile  and  comely  as¬ 
pect,  not  only  because  it  was  the  most  favourable  view  of  his  mood,  but  because 
it  was  most  truly  himself :  it  was  therefore  most  satisfactory  to  the  sense  of 
individualism  which  is  in  us  all,  and  which  makes  the  least  vain  of  us  feel 
a  gratification  at  seeing  our  own  portrait  well  painted.  This  gayer  and  more 
amiable  part  of  Peel’s  character  was  long  regarded  by  political  prejudice  as  a 
mere  gloss  put  upon  it  by  his  consummate  artifice :  later  in  his  life,  it  was 
found  to  he  a  large  essential  in  his  nature — a  distinguishing  trait  which 
time  did  not  dim.  Therefore  is  it  that  Lawrence’s  portrait  has  never  been 
put  out  of  date  :  though  wanting  in  the  weight  of  Peel’s  genius — as  all  the 
portraits  are — it  is  the  most  accurate  on  essential  material  facts,  the  truest 
to  the  spirit  of  the  man. 


December  14,  1850.] 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  HAY. 


BRITISH  RELATIONS  WITH  ROME. 

Agitation'  is  a  stormy  sea,  that  commonly  flows  faster  anil  more 
fiercely  than  those  intend  who  let  it  loose:  perhaps  Lord  John 
Russell  did  not  intend  all  that  has  followed  his  agitating  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  feeling  evoked  has  become  national 
in  its  extent,  headlong  in  the  fervour  of  its  alarm  and  of  its  auger 
at  the  encroachments  of  Popery  and  the  intrusion  of  an  alien  au¬ 
thority.  But  the  agitation  is  now  going  beyond  that  point :  the 
theological  element  is  creeping  in,  and  from  questions  of  authority 
earnest  agitators  are  extending  the  dispute  to  questions  of  doctrine. 
If  once  the  spirit  of  “Exeter  Hall”  enter  the  arena,  we  shall  be 
afflicted  with  a  war  of  sectional  intolerances.  The  excitement 
which  commenced  in  public  is  beginning  to  penetrate  into  families, 
borne  thither  by  enthusiasts  who  find  too  ready  partisans  in  the 
women.  It  is  always  bad  for  domestic  peace  when  the  agitation 
of  public  affairs,  especially  of  spiritual  matters,  reaches  the  softer 
sex  :  the  priestly  zealot  has  no  partisan  so  bitter,  no  spy  so  insidi¬ 
ous,  as  the  women  of  the  household.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the 
theological  turn  which  the  agitation  is  beginning  to  take  pregnant 
with  inconveniences — for  how  can  theological  “  truth  ”  be  settled 
by  public  meetings,  or  even  by  official  commissioners  P — but  it  may 
also  bo  wounding  to  the  community  in  the  tenderest  part.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  treatment  of  this  inopportune 
and  embarrassing  subject  to  the  political  ground. 

Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  in  doing  so  :  it  is  not  easy  on  the 
one  hand  to  withhold  satisfaction  from  the  national  demand  for 
“  measures,”  nor  on  the  other  to  find  appropriate  matter  in  the 
affair  for  political  handling.  Some  persons  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  public  feeling  would  be  satisfied  by  a  measure  merely  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  from  bearing  titles  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  foreign  potentate.  But  while  we  admit  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  issue  such  a  prohibition,  and  while 
we  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something  that  shall 
allay  the  alarm  and  anger  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  relinquish  the 
opinion  that  a  war  upon  titles  would  be  ineffectual  for  any  practi¬ 
cal  purpose,  and  beneath  the  dignity  both  of  crown  and  country. 

There  is  another  substantial  matter  of  a  political  kind  which 
might  he  made  the  subject  of  treatment.  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman 
is  a  British  subject,  who  has  accepted  the  rank  and  power  of  prince 
under  a  foreign  sovereign.  There  have  been  precedents  of  such 
acceptance.  The  readiest  in  our  recollection  is  that  of  a  young 
English  supercargo,  who  accepted  Singapore  as  a  dowry  with  the 
hand  of  a  native  princess  :  but  then  he  had  official  leave  to  do  so, 
and  he  afterwards  ceded  his  territory  to  the  East  India  Company. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Wiseman  had  obtained  leave  to  accept 
a  scat  among  the  princes  of  the  Vatican,  with  rank  and  temporal 
power  in  a  foreign  state ;  and  we  should  suppose  there  must  be 
some  penalty,  not  of  a  slight  kind,  which  might  be  enforced  against 
him  for  that  breach  of  allegiance.  Again,  supposing  that  the  claim 
of  his  Sovereign  in  that  regard  could  be  waived,  and  that  he  might 
be  permitted  on  sufferance  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fo¬ 
reign  rank,  it  would  follow  of  necessity  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  a  foreign  prince  resident  in  this  country.  In  this  respect  he 
stands  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  bishops  fulfilling  a  merely 
spiritual  function  within  the  organization  of  a  particular  sect.  Now 
if  that  foreign  prince,  possessing  some  peculiar  relations,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,  with  a  class  of  society  in  this  country,  renders  him¬ 
self  in  any  way  troublesome,  the  Administration  of  this  country 
lias  a  right,  without  entering  into  any  question  of  merits,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  residence  of  that  foreigner,  and  to  deport  him,  of  course 
with  all  due  courtesy,  beyond  the  frontier.  Probably  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  deal  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman  either  as  an 
English  traitor  or  as  an  alien  prince  residing  here  without  per¬ 
mission. 

Admitting,  however,  the  practicability  of  dealing  with  the  affair 
either  by  prohibiting  titles  or  coercing  the  Roman  Prince,  there 
remains  behind  the  very  important  question  of  policy.  Would  it 
be  politic  to  deal  with  the  affair  in  the  spirit  of  coercion  ?  We  see 
two  doubts  at  once.  You  might  deprive  the  Romish  Bishops  of 
their  titles,  you  might  chastise  or  deport  the  English-Roman ;  but 
you  could  not  deprive  a  very  considerable  sect  of  its  own  organ¬ 
ization  ;  so  that  the  real  body  of  influence  which  occasions  the 
alarm  would  remain  untouched,  while  the  whole  sect  would  be 
exasperated  by  a  counter-aggression  so  very  partially  effective  and 
so  very  invidious.  Apart  from  the  impolicy  of  introducing  such 
rancour  into  English  politics,  Ministers  might  ask  Lord  Clarendon 
what  he  would  think  of  it  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

Another  doubt  is  suggested  by  the  new  spirit  manifested  among 
the  English  and  Irish  Catholics.  It  is  quite  clear  that  a  large 
proportion  of  both  are  emancipated  from  a  slavish  subjection  to 
Rome,  and  are  gradually  imparting  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
spirit  to  the  tenets  of  their  sect.  This  is  a  true  conversion ;  and 
it  is  a  very  grave  question  for  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
country,  whether  they  shall  give  to  these  British  Neo-Catholics 
full  scope  for  the  practical  reformation  which  is  so  quietly  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  whether  they  shall  drive  them  back  into  the  pale  of  the 
old  bigotry. 

The  difficulty  of  the  English  Government  is  in  great  part 
created  by  the  eccentric  course  which  that  Government  has  chosen 
to  pursue  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  sect.  This  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  an  admirable  reply  to  an  address 
from  his  clergy — the  single  statesmanlike  document  that  the  whole 


agitation  has  produced.  In  abolishing  the  restrictions  which  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  and  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Act,  the  Legislature,  with  mingled  confidingncss  and  su¬ 
perciliousness,  chose  not  to  regulate  but  to  ignore  the  technical 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  nation  is  justly  of¬ 
fended  at  a  braving  which  Rome  has  not  shown  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  it  is  precisely  because  we  have  neglected  the 
precautions  which  are  taken  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  If  the 
Pope  and  his  spiritual  officers  offensively  ignore  our  Sovereign  and 
Government,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  expressly  and  rigor¬ 
ously  enforced  the  non-recognition.  We  took  pains  to' leave  “the 
Bishop  ot  Rome  ”  no  footing  on  which  to  approach  the  authorities  of 
this  country.  In  conceding  freedom  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  Bishop 
Hinds  is  ot  opinion  that  we  conceded  also  the  organization  and 
forms  belonging  to  their  persuasion.  The  logic  of  his  argument  is 
complete,  and  the  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy  cannot  honestly  be 
questioned.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  these  calm  and  practical 
views  existing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ferment,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  prevail.  The  mistake,  as  the  Bishop  shows, 
lay  in  abolishing  the  old  restrictions  without  taking  proper  steps 
for  the  regulation  of  a  sect  which  has  the  peculiarity  distinguish¬ 
ing  it  from  other  sects,  that  its  high  priest  is  the  sovereign  of  a 
foreign  state.  The  mistake  was  the  result  of  inexperience  :  we 
passed  from  the  intolerant  position  to  the  tolerant  without  observ¬ 
ing  the  example  of  other  countries  which  suffer  the  Papal  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  their  frontiers.  When  Napoleon,  at  once  a  very  arbi¬ 
trary  and  a  very  careful  statesman,  made  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Erauce  a  stroke  of  policy,  he  entered 
into  a  “  concordat  ”  with  Rome,  defining  the  conditions  on  which 
he  did  so.  The  terms  of  that  concordat  would  be  no  guide  to  our 
Ministers,  because,  while  Napoleon  was  reestablishing  “  the  church 
of  the  majority,”  we  are  only  called  upon  to  permit  the  church  of 
a  minority.  Our  relation  might  be  much  simpler  :  we  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  spiritual  appointments  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  finance.  We  have  only  to  secure  an  official  supervision  of 
all  that  passes  from  the  Pope  to  British  subjects,  and  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  to  those  British  subjects  that  the  official  licence 
is  necessary  to  the  currency  of  Papal  documents  in  this  count  rv. 
We  have  to  establish  a  sort  of  moral  customhouse,  to  ascertain 
that  no  contraband  political  authority  be  introduced  under  a 
spiritual  guise.  Authority,  we  say,  not  opinions  or  doctrines  ;  let 
there  be  perfect  free  trade  in  them.  But  we  are  to  make  all  fast 
against  the  encroachment  of  any  pretender  to  temporal  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  power,  as  a  state  authority  ;  whether  that  pretender 
shall  wear  the  Stuart  diadem  or  the  ecclesiastical  tiara.  We 
should  make  it  practically  known,  that  no  Roman  goods  of  that 
kind  can  legally  pass  in  this  country  without  the  stamp  of  our 
own  official  Ministers. 


LAW  APPOINTMENTS. 

When  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  raised  to  the  Woolsack, 
some  objections  to  the  appointment  were  anticipated  by  the  Pre¬ 
mier’s  statement  of  a  plan  to  reform  the  office,  which  contemplated 
Baron  Truro’s  restriction  to  its  more  Parliamentary  duties,  and  the 
promotion  of  some  unexceptionable  lawyer  to  preside  over  its 
purely  judicial  functions.  The  Law  Reformers  had  faith,  and  felt 
satisfied  with  the  promise.  As  the  Parliamentary  vacation  is  so 
far  advanced,  they  begin  to  speculate  on  the  details  of  the  reformed 
arrangements ;  and  just  at  this  time  circumstances  give  the  ques¬ 
tion  a  more  immediate  practical  interest.  The  new  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  abilities  have  proved,  as  was  expected,  more  massive  than 
mobile ;  with  time  he  will  give  full  satisfaction,  but  what  was 
wanted  was  satisfaction  in  no  time  ;  and  Baron  Truro  has  only 
confirmed  an  apprehension  that  he  would  be  distinguished  by  what 
a  daily  journalist  happily  while  decorously  describes  as  “a  certain 
indisposition  to  celerity  ”  :  the  business  of  his  court  is  understood 
to  be  by  no  means  growing  less  in  arrear ;  and  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dents  are  specially  impeding  business  in  the  Court  of  Appel¬ 
late  Jurisdiction.  The  Chancellor  has  enough  to  do  in  his 
own  court ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  is  able  to  spare 
but  little  energy  from  his  especial  duties  ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  not 
fully  recovered  his  sight,  as  we  were  once  glad  to  hope  he  would ; 
and  we  are  now  especially  grieved  to  hear  that  our  Law  Reformer 
par  excellence,  Lord  Brougham,  has  been  stricken  with  the  same 
sad  affliction  from  which  “  knowledge  by  one  avenue  is  shut  out  ” 
from  the  mind  of  his  accomplished  friend.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
some  immediate  steps  towards  relieving  the  dead  lock  which  this 
unfortunate  conjuncture  may  produce.  Accordingly,  we  hear  that 
Sir  Robert  Mousey  Rolfe  is  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
the  title,  which  will  fitly  reward  and  adorn  his  sterling  worth,  of 
Baron  Glenworthy  or  Cranworth;  and  it  is  professionally  ru¬ 
moured  that  Baron  Sir  James  Parke  is  also,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  nearly  completed  quarter- century  of  judicial  labours,  and  of 
his  preeminent  status  as  a  commercial  lawyer,  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Peerage.  Nothing  could  be  more  fit  and  due  than 
honours  to  such  men  ;  but  there  is  another  rumour  in  connexion  with 
the  name  of  Sir  James  Parke  which  causes  some  uneasiness.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  Government  intention  to  make  him  “  Minister 
of  Justice.”  If  they  really  mean  this,  they  are  about  to  do 
the  double  injustice  of  destroying  the  reputation  of  a  great  lawyer, 
and  disappointing  the  reasonable  expectations  of  a  respectable 
body  of  their  own  supporters.  Baron  Parke’s  supreme  ability  as 
a  judge  is  tainted  by  the  single  blemish  of  an  attachment  to  tech¬ 
nicalities  ;  he  is  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  ablest  present 
expounder,  of  the  technical  system  of  pleading  as  it  still  exists ; 
he  adheres  to  forms  of  action,  and  he  defends  special  demurrers.  It 
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•would  be  “a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement”  to  those 
who  watch  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  recent  advancement 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  public  and  we  are  delighted 
to  acknowledge  in  the  profession  itself,  to  see  the  embodiment  of 
the  past  system  thus  placed  in  the  supreme  administration  of  a 
department  which  should  inaugurate  a  new  one ;  setting  aside  all 
the  sorrow  with  which  they  would  see  an  unequalled  judicial  re¬ 
pute,  earned  in  so  many  years,  merged  in  a  greater  disrepute  in¬ 
curred  in  fewer  weeks.  *  The  double  injury  would  be  so  gratuitous 
too  ;  for  Baron  Parke  could  easily  be  found  a  better  office  ;  and  the 
new  office  could  easily  be  filled  by  better  men.  No  one  could  so 
well  preside  over  the  Appellate  Court  as  the  senior  Puisne  Baron ; 
and  among  the  many  men  that  might  better  be  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  one  might  fix  on  Mr.  Roebuck,  as  having  only  a  slight 
excess  of  politics,  and  perhaps  a  slighter  deficiency  of  law,  with  a 
vacancy  of  temper  wffiich  official  dignity  might  fill  up. 

The  appointment  of  Baron  Martin  has  added  to  the  sense  of  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  Reformers.  He  was  notoriously  technical  at  the  bar, 
and  proud  of  the  accomplishment,  as  one  which  had  cost  him  much 
pains :  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  call  him  a  receding 
man,  he  will  scarcely  prove  an  advancer — the  last  Common-Law 
Commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  suggested  alterations 
which  excited  great  dissatisfaction  even  in  the  profession  for  their 
petty  hesitancy.  The  last  three  appointments  to  Masterships  in 
Chancery  were  also  discouraging  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  de¬ 
sired  assistant  energy  in  the  working  of  the  new  regulations  for 
simplifying  procedure.  Mr.  Tinney  is  a  well-intentioned  man  of 
the  old  school,  by  no  means  a  reformer ;  and  Mr.  Blunt  was  an 
official  who  had  well  earned  his  reward,  but  who  will  prove  a  very 
mild  innovator.  Mr.  Humphrey,  a  member  of  the  last  Real  Pro¬ 
perty  Commission,  is  perhaps  of  a  slightly  less  discouraging  ten¬ 
dency.  These  gentlemen  were  appointed  by  the  late  and  the 
present  Chancellor,  who  naturally  regarded  their  appointments  as 
part  of  their  own  official  privileges :  at  this  view  wo  do  not  for  a 
moment  cavil ;  we  do  but  mention  the  instances  as  a  portion  of 
those  circumstances  which  cause  Law  Reformers  to  be  anxious, 
and  Avatchful  lest  the  Premier  should  forget  his  late  good  resolves ; 
for  such  appointments  as  the  judicial  ones  we  have  mentioned,  if 
they  are  the  whole  of  the  changes  contemplated,  could  only  em¬ 
barrass  him  in  any  future  good  endeavours. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  :  BUREAUCRATIC  PROGRESS. 
The  impending  fate  of  the  great  English  Universities  illustrates 
the  tendencies  of  this  country  towards  a  new  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  ancient  institutions  are  in  a  great  measure  worn  out. 
Apparently  incapacitated  by  their  constitution  from  keeping  pace 
with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  they  have  lagged  behind  amidst 
a  general  movement,  the  result  of  increased  mental  activity  in 
individuals  and  of  the  spread  of  intelligence  from  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  Englishmen.  They  are  accordingly  regarded,  by  that 
public  opinion  whose  decrees  are  necessarily  irresistible — the 
opinion  of  the  classes  who  virtually  command  the  government  and 
rule  in  this  country — as  a  sort  of  lumber,  which,  however  vene-  | 
rable  from  their  antiquity,  however  upheld  by  the  prestige  of 
their  former  greatness,  must  needs  give  place  to  something  of  a 
very  different  quality ;  something  more  useful,  more  consonant  ! 
with  the  present  wants  of  the  nation  as  respects  learning  and  | 
learned  and  scientific  teaching ;  some  kind  of  Universities  really  j 
capable  of  performing  for  England  as  it  is  what  the  old  cor¬ 
porations  used  to  accomplish  for  England  as  it  was  long  ago. 
Among  the  disinterested  and  impartial  there  might  still  be  found 
perhaps  some  few  old  people  who  would  deliberately  pronounce 
in  favour  of  preserving  the  Universities  unaltered ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  present  times,  and  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  educational  activity  and  the  sharp  competition  which  have 
grown  up  in  this  century,  that  age  has  an  infiuence  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  formerly — that  those  who  really  decide  public  ques¬ 
tions  are  on  the  average  younger  than  when  George  the  Third 
was  King;  and  among  that  class,  exclusive  always  of  the  in¬ 
terested  and  partial,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  one  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  knowledge  and  sense  desirous  of  preventing  important 
changes  in  our  whole  University  system.  The  present  Universities, 
accordingly,  cannot  stand.  Altered,  essentially  and  radically  al¬ 
tered,  they  must  be  presently.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  a  question 
what  sort  of  revolution  they  will  undergo. 

¥e  stated  last  week  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  changes 
which  public  opinion  requires.  They  are  not  now  demanded  for 
the  first  time.  Eor  many  a  year  past,  certainly  ever  since  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform,  the  national  desire  for  a  modernization  of 
the  Universities  has  been  steadily  growing.  At  first  the  Uni¬ 
versities  were  deaf  to  the  public  voice,  blind  to  the  approach  of 
unavoidable  necessities.  Recently,  indeed,  moved  by  a  few  of 
the  more  active  spirits  within  their  walls,  they  set  about  some 
improvement,  but  of  a  kind  and  scope  too  small,  and  at  a  time 
too  late,  for  so  much  as  diverting  their  assailants.  Somewhat 
more  of  somewhat  better  teaching,  not  adopted  till  a  thoroughgoing- 
change  was  in  view,  could  not  serve  even  as  a  tub  to  the  whale. 
What  little  the  Universities  have  done  by  way  of  reform,  is  re¬ 
garded  but  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  ought  to  have  done 
much  more,  and  could  have  done  it  had  they  pleased.  Here  is  the 
sore  place  :  they  are  believed  to  be — they  are  supposed  to  have 
proved  themselves — incapable  of  satisfying  the  national  desires, 
and  incapable  from  unwillingness.  Therefore,  prevailing  opinion 
sanctions  if  it  does  not  demand  the  interference  of  the  general 
Government.  Prevailing  opinion  has  no  organ  but  the  Government ; 
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and  though,  indisputably,  that  opinion  being  English,  is  not  well 
affected  to  Downing  Street  authority  in  matters  which  have  been 
hitherto  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Downing  Street,  yet,  being  re¬ 
solved  to  obtain  coute  qu’il  coute  a  sufficient  reform  of  the  two 
Universities,  it  is  -willing,  if  needs  must,  to  hand  them  over  for 
reform  and  government  to  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Yes, 
for  government  as  well  as  reform  :  for  the  public  mind  is  not 
unconscious  of  what  keener  observers  know  full  well — namely, 
that  if  the  general  Government  should  reform  the  Universities,  it 
will  also  rule  them  afterwards.  The  substitution  of  a  French  or 
Prussian  system  for  that  of  the  old  English  mode  of  self-manage¬ 
ment,  the  Universities  will  have  brought  on  themselves  by  their 
supineness. 

The  probable  subjection  of  the  Universities  to  bureaucratic  rule 
is  not,  indeed,  exclusively  their  own  fault.  The  British  constitu¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  government  must  take  a  shax-e  of  the  blame. 
This  country  being  “  free  ’’—having  a  real  system  of  representa¬ 
tion — is  necessarily,  in  the  long  run,  governed  by  party.  Party 
government,  with  all  its  corruption  and  other  evils,  is  the 
purchase-money  of  freedom.  Whichever  party  may  at  any  time 
possess  the  Government,  necessarily  endeavours  to  use  its  power 
for  strengthening  itself.  Every  Government,  therefore,  is  kindly 
disposed  towards  changes  that  promise  to  augment  its  patronage, 
and  to  put  its  friends  into  positions  where  they  may  infiuence 
party  opinion.  Even  a  High-Church  Tory  Government  would 
like  to  have  its  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  managing  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  noble  property  of  the  Colleges.  But  such  a  Go¬ 
vernment  could  only  long — it  would  not  dare  to  grasp  :  depending 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  party  support  of  the  Church  and  the 
Universities,  it  must  resist  attempts  made  by  the  Whig-Radicals 
opposition  to  unchurch  and  Prussianize  the  Universities.  The 
Whigs  in  power  have  an  interest  the  other  way.  It  doubly  “  suits 
their  book  ”  to  place  the  Universities  under  Downing  Street ;  first, 
as  the  increase  of  patronage  would  be  pleasant  for  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  next,  as  the  measure  would  augment  the  influence  of 
the  Whig  party  by  enabling  them  to  fill  the  Church  and  the  Uni¬ 
versities  with  their  partisans,  and  to  overthrow  the  old-fashioned 
Church  and  University  influence,  which  is  naturally  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  Whigs  as  a  party.  As  the  Universities  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  Whigs,  so  is  the  Whig  party  their  natural 
enemy.  In  the  turning  of  the  wheel  of  party  politics,  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  just  at  the  time  when  opinion  is  ripe  for  overhauling  and 
reconstructing  them,  find  the  authority  and  influence  of  Govern¬ 
ment  opposed  to  them,  and  on  the  side  of  enemies  still  more  hostile, 
namely,  those  Dissenters  and  ten-pound  constituencies  who  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  rifling  the  old  Almte  Matres  and  listening  to 
their  screams. 

But  how  quiet  they  are !  yes ;  and  therefore  does  the  hold  of 
the  spoiler  appear  so  gentle.  Let  them  only  begin  to  struggle,  and 
then  will  fang  and  claw  be  struck  deep  into  their  sides.  The  still¬ 
ness  of  the  mouse  and  the  velvety  touch  of  the  cat  naturally  fore¬ 
run  the  rough  scene  which  follows  in  due  time.  In  the  actual  case, 
the  prey  might  escape  if  it  were  not  handled  very  tenderly  at  first, 
nay,  approached  with  a  benign  and  friendly  aspect.  If  the  treatment 
were  rougher  at  this  stage,  we  might  think  that  the  other  would 
never  come.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  either  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government  purposely  conceal 
a  settled  design  far  exceeding  what  they  intimate.  They  probably 
intend  somewhat  more  than  they  say,  and  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  intend.  Like  Commissioners  and  Ministers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  their  function  is  rather  instrumental  than  impulsive :  they 
are  not  an  original  power,  but  parts  of  a  machine  which  obeys  one. 
The  primary  causes  of  the  whole  process  are  the  public  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  Universities  and  their  own  apparent  incapacity  for 
self-improvement.  The  folly  which  precedes  ruin  was  never  better 
illustrated.  If  a  like  fate  awaits  other  self-governed  Corporations, 
such  as  the  Trinity  House,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  East  India;. 
Company,  it  will  come  because  they  lag  behind  advancing  opinion, 
and,  by  declining  the  task  of  self-reform,  provoke  the  action  of  the 
general  Government ;  a  power  which  in  this  free  party-governed 
country  is  ever  apt  to  keep  what  it  touches.  It  is  not  the  less  true 
for  being  so  odd  to  say,  that  the  dignitaries  of  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford  are  talcing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  march  of  that  democratic 
centralization  which  impotence  of  self- reform  in  her  old  institutions 
of  self-government  seems  to  render  necessary  for  England. 

Eor  the  general  reflection  which  all  this  suggests  is,  that  England 
exhibits  some  appearance  of  having  entered  on  the  process  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  mighty  change  in  her  domestic  polity — the  change  from 
a  system  of  countless  institutions  of  self-government  for  local  and 
special  purposes,  to  a  system  under  which  the  administrative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  general  Government  would  be  almost  universal,  as  in 
France.  Perhaps  we  cannot  help  it:  it  may  be  a  necessity  of 
progress  in  this  stage  of  the  national  development.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  for  good  :  the  practical  English,  made  so  by  an  independent, 
self-relying,  originating  habit  of  mind,  the  product  of  infinite 
ramifications  of  self-government,  mag  frame  one  great  central  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  capable  of  ruling  the  country  better  than  the 
present  varied  host  of  subordinate  authorities.  But  at  any  rate 
the  prospect  is  not  yet  satisfactory :  the  sufficient  improvement  of 
the  French  mode  remains  to  be  promulgated,  if  not  discovered. 
If  we  were  to  judge  solely  by  the  experience  of  France  from  the 
time  of  Richelieu,  her  first  centralizer,  to  that  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
whose  Uncle  was  the  greatest,  we  should  carefully  preserve  the 
roots  of  the  tree  whose  finest  fruit  is  English  liberty  and  English 
stability  in  government. 
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LORD  CARLISLE  AT  LEEDS. 

Among  tlie  stranger  pliamomena  of  the  day,  one  which  has  been 
wholly  pleasant,  wholly  graceful  and  beneficial,  is  Lord  Carlisle’s 
appearance  as  a  lecturer  in  Leeds.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  redeem¬ 
ing  phenomena  of  oirr  time.  To  put  its  most  obvious  moral  in¬ 
fluence,  suppose  the  Leeds  people  were  turned  revolutionary  and 
enlivened  their  town  with  riots ;  suppose  too  that  some  few  “  aris¬ 
tocrats  ”  found  themselves  in  the  streets — some  very  high-born  and 
Conservative  I’lantagenet  or  Stanley,  or  some  merely  self-seeking- 
voluptuary,  a  Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  also  the  noble  lecturer : 
need  we  contrast  the  treatment  which  either  would  receive  P 

Lord  Carlisle,  without  any  great  political  achievements,  with 
some  serious  disappointment  in  practical  results,  has  always  been 
made  sure  of  as  “  friend  of  the  people.”  “  Not  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards”  could  wash  out  that  title.  But  perhaps  the  public 
has  never  made  his  acquaintance  so  thoroughly  and  favourably  as 
through  these  lectures  at  Leeds.  They  displayed  some  points  of 
his  character  deeper  than  his  desire  to  please  and  be  popular.  His 
professions  of  respect  for  the  people  at  large,  and  of  the  desire  to 
promote  public  education,  were  here  attested  by  substantial  work. 
Lord  Carlisle  did  not  assume  the  office  of  lecturer  in  a  holyday 
fashion,  allowing  his  title  to  supply  the  place  of  merit,  relying  on 
his  rank  for  indulgence,  and  selling  his  patronizing  flattery  to  the 
people  for  a  payment  in  applause  and  popularity.  Each  of  the 
two  long  lectures  attested,  in  its  clearness,  its  arrangement,  its  ful¬ 
ness  and  closeness,  the  pains  which  had  been  bestowed  in  preparing 
it.  Lord  Carlisle  had  not  merely  assumed  the  desk  of  the  lecturer 
- — he  had  done  his  work,  thoroughly  and  well ;  and  in  the  public 
part  of  his  task  he  went  straight  to  the  business  of  delivery  with  a 
modest  plainness  in  the  highest  spirit  of  taste. 

The  occasion  brought  forth  two  of  the  lecturer’s  best  traits— 
his  heartiness  and  his  truthfulness.  It  was  evident,  not  only  from 
his  prefatory  explanation  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
vindicate  the  fame  of  Pope  from  the  somewhat  undue  depreciation 
which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  modern  naturalism,  but  also 
in  the  painstaking  throughout,  the  animation  and  zest  of  his  de¬ 
livery,  that  he  had  been  driven  to  his  subject  by  the  love  of  it. 
Beyond  this,  the  whole  drift  of  his  lecture  was  a  very  ingenuous 
anil  importunate  appeal  for  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in  his 
own  irrepressible  conviction  and  delight.  Again,  in  the  American 
lecture,  not  only  was  there  a  masterly  fulness  of  information 
packed  into  little  room,  and  giving  to  the  hearers  a  wider  sweep 
over  America  and  its  society  than  they  could  get  elsewhere  in  such 
compass,  but  the  whole  proved  Lord  Carlisle’s  familiarity  with  the 
people — his  direct  and  personal  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  It 
proved,  moreover,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself  and  flattering 
to  his  audienoe,  the  habit  of  his  mind  in  dwelling,  not  among  the 
conventional  altitudes  of  rank  or  the  splendours  of  luxurious 
wealth,  but  among  the  intellectual  notabilities  of  a  country,  the 
working  influences  of  society. 

The  contribution  to  the  intellectual  entertainments  of  the  Leeds 
Mechanics  Institute  has  another  more  important  aspect.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  distinguished  chiefs  of  England’s  well-born 
families  were  able  to  perform  strenuous  public  service  in  furnish¬ 
ing  their  feudal  contingents  to  her  forces  and  adding  to  the  glory 
of  her  victories ;  a  later  time,  when  they  were  the  statesmen  of 
her  councils,  the  patrons  of  literature  and  art.  Social  changes,  in 
superseding  the  privileges,  have  superseded  those  services  of  the 
great  landed  families ;  but  perhaps  there  never  will  be  a  time 
when  they  cannot  redeem  their  value  in  public  estimation  by  find¬ 
ing  some  services  to  perform — services  peculiarly  open  to  them 
through  their  cultivation,  their  leisure,  and  the  amplitude  of  their 
resources.  Following  Sir  Robert  Peel's  hint,  Lord  Stanley  has 
declared  one  service  which  the  owners  of  land  can  perform,  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  trading  farmer  from  the  costly  and  hazardous  task  of 
testing,  bir  practical  experiment,  the  suggestions  of  agricultural 
science.  Lord  Carlisle  is  hero  performing  another  public  service, 
in  giving  the  fruits  of  his  leisure,  and  encouraging,  while  he  illus¬ 
trates  by  example,  the  best  possible  mode  of  diffusing  information 
among  all  the  miscellaneous  classes  of  society ;  for  the  lecture  is 
the  best  mode  of  pushing  public  education  to  its  widest  extent, 
until  it  be  brought  home  to  the  door  of  every  average  mind. 


THE  DIYORCE  COMMISSION. 

If  Lord  John  Russell’s  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  pledged 
him  to  follow  it  up  with  some  positive  action,  unquestionably  the 
mere  fact  that  a  commission  has  been  appointed  by  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  law  of  divorce  implies  some  substantial  reform  of 
that  law.  Of  such  a  consequence  there  can  be  no  question  ;  nor 
can  there  be  much  question  respecting  the  nature  of  some  among 
the  most  considerable  improvements  that  have  long  waited  for  such 
treatment.  To  meddle  with  the  subject  at  all,  and  not  to  follow  it 
up  by  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  reforms,  would  bo  to  show  an 
ambition  in  the  art  of  sinking  altogether  unheard  of. 

That  state  of  the  law,  for  example,  which  treats  divorce  from 
the  bond  of  wedlock  as  if  it  were  a  luxury  and  not  an  act  of  jus¬ 
tice,  by  making  it  one  of  the  costliest  of  processes,  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  survive  inquiry.  Under  the  very  stringent  laws  and 
usages  of  our  day  it  may  be  said,  that  wherever  divorce  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  permissible,  it  is  also  necessary  to  justice,  to  humanity, 
and  to  sound  morals.  But  that  which  is  thus  solemnly  necessary 
is  now  available  only  to  the  rich,  denied  to  the  poor ;  so  that  the 
law  becomes  the  positive  upholder  of  that  which  is  unjust,  cruel, 
and  immoral. 

The  technical  absurdities  which  make  the  law  available  to  men 
but  not  to  women  cannot  continue. 


Questions  of  fact  are  most  effectively  investigated  by  the  courts 
of  law,  but  the  usage  which  compels  the  question  to  be  brought 
before  the  court  as  one  of  “  damages  ”  is  condemned  for  reasons 
more  practical  than  its  mere  absurdity.  The  indirectness  of  the 
mode  frequently  tends  to  keep  in  the  background  the  really  essen¬ 
tial  facts;  and  the  compulsion  of  proceeding  for  damages  is  in  it¬ 
self  an  outrage  on  the  honourable  feelings,  enough  to  deter  many 
aggrieved  persons  from  seeking  redress. 

The  scattered  diversities  of  tribunals  before  which  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  brought,  is  not  only  a  needless  complication,  but  it  serves 
to  perpetuate  different  varieties  of  absurdity.  The  proceeding  be¬ 
fore  the  Lords  for  complete  divorce  is  cumbersome  and  costly ;  the 
preliminary  action  for  damages,  in  the  law  courts,  is  vexatious  and 
indirect ;  the  proceedings  for  partial  divorce,  from  bed  and  board, 
in  the  courts  of  Doctors’  Commons,  are  loaded  with  the  faults  of 
antiquated  pleadings,  and  of  most  antiquated  judgments— are 
cumbersome  and  yet  not  effective,  indecent  and  yet  not  searching, 
ludicrously  fettered  by  punctilio  and  yet  often  most  cruel.  A  sa¬ 
tisfactory  reform  of  the  divorce  law  would  altogether  remodel  or 
abolish  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the  family  parties,  mis¬ 
called  courts,  near  St.  Paul’s. 

Some  of  the  absurdities  in  the  English  mode  of  taking  evidence 
find  their  caricature  in  these  courts.  We  laugh  at  the  French  for 
their  methods,  but  certainly  we  furnish  as  good  an  occasion  for 
laughter.  Two  capital  instances  are  before  the  public  this  week, 
in  the  case  of  the  Abbe  Gothland,  at  the  Assize  Court  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  the  case  of  King  versus  King,  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
London.  The  Abbe  is  accused  of  poisoning  a  servant  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  disclose  his  criminal  intimacy  with  the  wife  of  a  physician. 
We  find  that  the  proceedings  consist,  not  in  the  cool  examination 
of  witnesses  as  to  the  specific  facts,  hut  in  a  sort  of  animated  con¬ 
troversy,  continued  without  cessation,  between  the  judge,  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  prisoner,  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  judge  not 
only  admits  evidence  on  specific  facts,  but  conversations,  hearsay 
reports,  and  rumours  concerning  irrelevant  matters  ;  he  not  only 
receives  them,  but  invites  them ;  he  enters  into  controversy  with 
the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  as  to  the  probability  of  the  aver¬ 
ments,  and  tries  to  trip  up  the  prisoner  in  argument.  The  effect 
is,  that  the  j  ury  retire  with  a  confused  mass  of  facts,  fictions,  ex¬ 
clamations,  scenes,  surprises,  rumours,  recriminations,  gestures, 
and  dramatic  emotions  ;  and  out  of  the  mass  they  stumble  upon 
what  may  generally  be  called  a  resemblance  of  the  truth.  In  the 
present  case,  for  example,  the  lady  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  murder  ;  there  were  fragments  of  evidence  against  her,  but  no 
pains  was  taken  to  follow  them  up  or  put  them  together;  the 
chief  pains,  in  her  part  of  the  case,  was  to  expatiate  on  evidence 
blasting  her  general  character  for  conjugal  fidelity  ;  a  sort  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  had  little  specific  bearing  on  the  issue.  She  is  acquitted. 
Gothland  was  pronounced  “  guilty  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.”  Now  there  could  be  no  circumstances  to  extenuate  the 
coldblooded  crime  he  had  committed,  if  he  was  guilty  at  all ;  but 
the  jury  probably  inserted  that  modification  to  represent  certain 
doubts  of  the  fact  suggested  by  the  imperfection  of  merely  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  :  it  was  false,  therefore,  to  say  he  was  “  guilty 
with  extenuating  circumstances  ” ;  but  as  the  animated  contro¬ 
versy  carried  on  in  court  furnished  a  dramatized  version  of  the 
facts,  so  the  verdict  bears  a  certain  analogical  resemblance  to  the 
true  verdict,  a  qualified  judgment  of  condemnation. 

Our  more  scrupulous  procedure  limits  the  evidence  to  specific 
facts  so  strictly  that  the  essential  facts  are  often  kept  out  of  view. 
A  fact  may  be  notorious  to  every  person  in  court,  and  yet  every 
person  in  court  must  ignore  it.  The  jury  is  often  forbidden  to  go 
so  far  as  the  manifest  verdict.  In  the  King  case,  the  judgment  is 
a  marvel  of  inconsistent  conclusions.  Great  intimacy  having  been 
proved  between  Mrs.  King  and  the  Vicomte  St.  Jean,  the  Court 
presumed  the  utmost  intimacy  ;  but  would  not  accept  Mr.  King’s 
denial  of  the  counter-plea  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with 
his  nurse,  because,  while  the  evidence  proved  his  disposition  to 
be  a  Don  Juan,  the  Court  would  not  believe  his  own  allegation  of 
total  inability  to  sustain  that  character ;  and  therefore,  in  his  in¬ 
stance,  the  Court  also  presumed  the  sequel  of  things  proved. 
Having  by  these  jumps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parties 
were  wholly  unfit  to  live  together,  the  Court  dismissed  the  case — 
declining  to  separate  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater 
j  umble  of  forbearance,  presumption,  and  abstinence ;  yet  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Lushington  proceeded  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule.  The  French  are  amazed  at  the  constitutional 
torpor  which  possesses  Englishmen,  and  keeps  a  crowded  court  in 
a  silence  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  voice  of  judge,  counsel, 
or  witness ;  and  they  impute  it  to  our  apathy  that  we  choose  to 
halt  before  we  arrive  at  the  truth.  We  may  retort,  that  it  is  their 
love  of  talking  which  makes  them  overrun  the  truth.  A  French¬ 
man  cannot  keep  silence,  except  by  a  marked  gesticulated  effort 
which  converts  silence  itself  into  an  exclamation.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  the  incidents  of  their  fiction  turn  upon  the  disclosures 
or  dangers  of  this  irrepressible  habit ;  and  half  the  evidence  in  a 
French  court  of  law,  in  favour  of  one  side,  is  furnished  by  the  un¬ 
restrained  avowals  on  the  other.  It  is  our  business,  however,  to 
profit  by  these  examples.  The  weakness  upon  which  we  look  down 
in  the  French  often  brings  them  nearer  to  truth  and  justice  than 
our  technical  ignoring  of  facts  and  deliberate  waiver  of  truth.  In 
no  branch  of  our  law  do  wo  permit  essential  truth  and  substantial 
justice  to  escape  more  than  in  the  divorce  law:  of  course  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  overhauled  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  result  must  be  some  simplification  of  procedure  and  tribunal. 
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1'IIE  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  NORTH- WESTERN  RAILWAY. 
There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  two  causes  for  the  dangerous 
accident  on  the  North-western  Railway  last  Saturday.  The  crowd¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  luggage  trains  is  set  down  as  the  predisposing 
cause,  and  on  that  evening  it  occasioned  a  very  serious  derange¬ 
ment  of  timo  at  the  Primrose  tunnel.  The  line  was  blocked  up ;  a 
Tring  train  was  stopped  in  the  tunnel  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  many  of  the  servants  appear  to  have  been  very  diligent 
in  taking  precautions  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  more  trains ; 
but  in  spite  of  those  precautions  a  train  from  Birmingham  dashed 
into  the  Tring  train  while  it  was  still  under  the  tunnel. 

On  the  face  of  this  statement,  it  would  appear  that  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  was  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Birmingham  driver. 
There  might  be  various  explanations  of  his  disregarding  the 
signals:  they  might  be  insufficient  in  their  nature,  in  which  case 
•  of  course  the  blame  would  lie  with  those  who  provided  them ;  the 
driver  might  be  a  man  imperfect  in  his  sense  of  sight  or  hearing, 
and  then  the  responsibility  would  rest  with  the  persons  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  ;  it  may  have  been  a  sudden  freak  of  reckless  negli¬ 
gence,  at  his  own  peril ;  or  his  disregard  may  have  been  the  result 
of  an  habitual  indiscipline. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  cases  of  this  kind  happen  without  any 
effective  check  of  publicity  ;  unless  there  is  an  inquest  or  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law,  there  is  no  investigation  with  published  proceedings. 
W o  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  cases  where  there  might  be  an 
action  at  law,  steps  are  sometimes  taken  to  silence  those  who 
would  be  plaintiffs.  We  know  of  one  very  serious  accident,  not 
on  the  North-western  line,  of  which  very  imperfect  accounts 
reached  the  public.  It  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
.another  and  minoi  accident,  which  happened  immediately  after  it. 
Partly  through  the  carelessness  of  the  driver,  and  partly  through 
the  want  of  appliances  to  remedy  the  effect  of  a  slight  accident,  a 
train  was  kept  long  past  its  time  at  the  station ;  another  train  dash¬ 
ed  up — it  was  at  a  season  when  passengers  were  redundant ;  there 
was  a  collision,  and  the  station-office  was  converted  into  a  hospital ; 
many  sufferers  were  lying  there,  groaning  under  ghastly  wounds  ; 
but  there  were  several  accidents  at  the  time,  and  somehow  this  one 
enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity. 

We  have  been  assured  that  a  railway  company  long  feels  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  accident  in  a  marked  diminution  of  its  revenue  :  but  it 
is  evident  that  this  check  upon  carelessness  is  not  complete  ;  the 
multiplicity  of  accidents  proves  as  much.  Some  means  ought  to 
be  taken  for  making  public  all  the  railway  accidents  ;  we  should 
then  be  able  to  learn  the  main  laws  of  such  casualties,  and  thence 
deduce  the  proper  laws  of  precaution  and  the  proper  method  of 
enforcing  such  laws.  We  suspect  that  the  principal  remedies 
would  be,  more  rigorously  literal  exactness  in  the  timing  of  trains, 
and  a  strictness  of  discipline  among  the  men  equal  to  that  enforced 
upon  soldiers. 

IHttrrs  tn  fjjr  (Eiitiir. 

reform  of  the  church  service. 

London,  10 th  December  1850. 

Sill— In  the  stir  and  strife  of  our  lively  ecclesiastical  politics,  I  have 
looked  with  anxiety  into  most  of  our  papers,  waiting  to  know  if  any  one  who 
•abuses  Tractarianism  suggests  the  idea  of  a  reform  in  the  rubric  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther,  amid  the  vollies  of  anathemas  against  Romanism  and  Puseyism,  some 
stray  shot  may  not  be  directed  against  those  parts  of  our  Sunday  services 
which,  in  spite  of  our  dull  silence  about  them,  I  believe  are  felt  to  be  very 
great  obstacles  to  the  heartiness  of  our  worship.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  serious¬ 
ly,  that  on  any  given  Sunday  of  the  year,  in  any  English  parish-church 
whatsoever,  twelve  people  could  be  found  who  would  not  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  morning  service  was  henceforth  to  be  made  shorter  ?  1  do  not  think  of 

the  careless  and  undevout  in  asking  this  question,  but  of  the  religious  part 
of  a  congregation,  even  those  who  least  easily  tire,  and  who  have  a  real  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  Liturgy ;  yet  these,  I  believe,  from  regard  for  all  around 
them— for  children,  for  servants,  for  ignorant  persons,  especially— would  be 
thankful  for  a  curtailment  of  the  repetitions,  for  a  selection  from  the  Psalms, 
and  for  a  careful  revision  of  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures, _  or  at  least  for 
the  omission  in  our  public  readings  of  what  is  indecorous  and  in  point  of  in¬ 
struction  wholly  valueless.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to.  say,  but  it  is  I  fear  true, 
that  in  public  schools,  at  college,  and  afterwards  in  the  reading-desk,  our 
clergymen  become  hardened  to  these  things.  I  almost  give  up  the  hope  of 
their  pleading  for  the  removal  of  what  common  men  and  women  feel  to  be 
intolerable.  They  are  scarcely,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  occasion  given  for  pro¬ 
fane  jesting  at  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  at  the  pain  and  deep  consciousness 
of  tins  which  passes  over  the  minds  of  many  sensitive  persons  when  those 
passages  are  read.  The  very  obtuseness  with  which  good  and  pure-minded 
men,  who  would  not  tolerate  an  immodest  word  in  a  heathen  author,  pass 
contentedly  over  these  things  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  not 
too  uncharitably  to  presuppose  an  immoral  state  of  mind  in  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  priest,  who  has  perhaps  only  been  subjected  to  a  hardening  process  of 
a  very  similar  kind,  and  scarcely  views  as  wrong  that  which  disgusts  others. 

Most  unjustly,  surely,  is  the  cry  against  Tractarianism  raised  by  those 
who  have  always  hushed  up  all  attempts  to  reform  the  rubric  :  yet  what  so 
obvious  as  this,  that  if  candles,  if  the  use  of  the  cross,  if  .  the  exhibitions  at 
St.  Barnabas,  bo  admissible  according  to  the  rubric,  it  is  the  rubric  rather 
than  St.  Barnabas  which  is  in  fault.  I  will  only  advert  to  one  other  omis¬ 
sion  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  our  beloved  Queen  might,  one 
would  think,  herself  be  the  happy  means  of  bringing  about.  It  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  neither  in  times  past  or  future  can  we  always  possess  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  “  a  most  religious  and  gracious  ”  King  or  Queen.  It  has  not  been 
always  true  ;  it  cannot  be  true  for  ever  in  future  :  then  why  compel  both 
priest  and  people  to  utter  before  the  face  of  God,  in  the  solemnities  of  wor¬ 
ship,  words  like  these  ?  He  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  can  alone 
say  who  is  “  religious  and  gracious.”  Who  of  royal  birth  and  race  can 
wish  in  such  a  presence  for  more  than  to  be  devoutly  and  affectionately 
prayed  for  by  the  people  ? 

A  Member  oil  the  Church  of  England. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Durham ,  1th  December  1850. 

Sir — I  do  not  wonder  at  the  surprise  you  express  at  the  suggestions  so 
suddenly  adopted  by  Mr.  Sewell.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  even  yet  read 


them  as  conveying  a  real  purpose  or  sincere  intent.  Under  his  (seemingly 
impromptu)  sanction,  they  appear  like  an  illustration  of  the  old  joke  of  steal¬ 
ing  bathers’  apparel,  only  with  the  addition  of  putting  it  on  inside  out,  or 
wrong  side  before,  or  under  some  other  extravagance,  so  as  to  satirize  the 
owners  of  the  motley.  Even  if  we  are  to  concede  to  them  the  reality  and 
faith,  which  is  difficult,  can  the  framers  have  forecasted  the  chance  of  their 
illustrating  another  time-honoured  caricature — the  upsetting  of  the  Reform 
Coach — by  the  number  or  character  of  its  passengers  ?  Assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  document  is  of  grave  purpose, — and  putting  aside  the 
dangers  of  the  scheme  considered  as  practical,  especially  of  the  weak 
or  proud  proposition  of  getting  over  the  Dissenter  question  by  satis¬ 
fying  it  at  a  distance,  (as  if  it  could  be  so  satisfied,) — let  us  look’  at  the 
notion  of  Oxford  as  it  is  planting  out  scions  of  itself  in  the  provinces.  I 
omit  that  advantage,  truly  regarded  by  you,  of  the  work  of  reform  in  the 
Universities  emanating  from  within ,  not  forced  upon  it  from  without,  be¬ 
cause  such  effect  must  be  measured  by  the  character  and  design  of  the  work 
proposed.  Self-operation  is  no  justification  of  eifete  or  suicidal  effort.  Also 
1  omit  another  directly  resulting  advantage  for  the  same  reasons,  namely, 
that  of  affording  thereby  a  market  for  much  unemployed  commodity :  for  the 
schools  take  some,  the  Christian  ministry  others,  college  tutorships  more ;  of 
men  useful  for  education  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand ;  and  the  inac¬ 
tivity  and  want  of  practical  bent  and  purpose  help  in  the  Universities  the 
dangers  resulting  from  high  mental  exercitation.  This  plethory  the  exten¬ 
sion  suggested  might  relieve. 

But  what  is  proposed  to  be  extended  ?  Generally  regarded,  and  not 
with  an  eye  only  to  the  distinguished  and  endowed,  members  congre¬ 
gate  at  the  Universities  nominally  for  an  end  they  do  not  attain,  and 
attain  really  an  end  they  do  not  profess  to  seek :  the  education  af¬ 
forded  through  the  College  system  is  a  real  result;  the  amount  of  inform¬ 
ation  gained  or  professional  training  received — more  nominal  than  real ; 
yet  this  last  is  the  seeming,  the  former  the  unprofessed  object.  And  the 
fact  that  conventionally  a  degree  forwards  a  man  for  holy  orders  or  the  bar 
does  not  militate  against  this  assertion  ;  for  no  one  maintains,  whilst  they 
admit  the  privileges,  that  the  training  is  either  legal  or  clerical.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Oxford  could  not  diffuse  specific  professional  teaching :  but  this 
would  exactly  be  the  requirement  of  the  provinces ;  there  young  men 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen  would  only  assemble  for  tangible  results ;  they 
do  not  want,  the  working  time  of  life  will  not  afford,  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  earlier  school  teaching.  “  Going  to  Oxford  ”  may  seem 

so  desirable  for  the  indirect  results,  in  itself,  that  the  non-ad vanee 
definitely  is  not  felt  as  a  waste  of  time  :  but  it  could  not  export 
this  peculiarity ;  at  all  events,  if  ultimately,  elsewhere,  as  the  scheme 
suggests,  this  might  be  attained  through  tho  adoption  of  college  life, 

it  could  only  gather  round,  not  make  itself  the  primary  idea,  which 

must  be  direct  training  for  definite  professional  ends.  I  conclude,  then,  that 
what  the  provinces  would  look  for  the  Oxford  system  does  not  supply,  and 
what  it  could  supply  the  provinces  w'ould  rather  and  had  better  come  to 
Oxford  to  get ;  for  Oxfordism  out  of  Oxford  is  but  a  sickly  exotic.  Here 
then  steps  in  the  Commission.  As  far  as  their  queries  hint  their  views,  they 
would  say,  first,  increase  your  accommodation,  and  not  only  increase  but 
correct  the  system  at  the  same  time,  in  certain  matters  of  expense  and  dis¬ 
cipline  much  needed.  And  that  demand  for  extended  academic  education 
may  be  supplied  in  Oxford  itself,  instead  of  carried  to  the  large  towns ;  the 
railway  fare  and  back,  which  need  be  the  sole  difference  of  expense  between 
a  College  at  Oxford  or  Manchester,  being  immeasurably  repaid  by  the  local 
advantages  of  the  former.  Next,  correct  your  educational  courses  so  that  the 
indirect  and  unprofessed  work  need  not  be  the  main  object,  at  least  attained, 
but  by  (schools  of)  definite  teaching,  a  clear  advance  made,  over  and  above 
this,  towards  some  specific  end.  Then,  if  demanded,  the  University  might 
beneficially  reproduce  itself  elsewhere. 

In  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  look  at  the  classes  and  course  of 
King’s  College,  Loudon.  How  direct  and  useful,  yet  safe,  in  all  reasonable 
guarantees,  is  the  work  it  is  doing.  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  seems 
ambitious  of  a  like  practical  development.  How  might  Oxford  and  they 
mutually  give  and  take  by  recognition  ! — were  the  governing  body  at  Oxford 
alive,  which  they  are  not,  to  the  value  of  alliance  and  connexion.  And  that 
100,0001.  lately  bequeathed  to  Manchester  for  a  similar  institution,  might 
possibly,  had  Oxford  shown  ever  any  disposition  to  encourage  such  idea 
through  assistance  or  countenance,  have  been  made  the  means  also  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  friendly  outpost.  Thus  the  notion  of  the  paper  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Sewell  might  have  been  to  some  degree  realized  in  fact,  though  not  in  the 
way  it  suggested. 

Not  as  an  apologist  for  the  Commission — nor  attacking  Oxford — nor  ex¬ 
pressing  opinion  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  what  Oxford  does  and 
does  not,  but  simply  as  testing  what  y'ou  consider  not  only  a  startling  but  an 
attractive  plan,  by  its  real  bearings,  I  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks. 

D.  M. 

Oxford ,  10 th  December  1850. 

Sir — Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  scheme  which  has  been 
propounded  by  the  Reverend  W.  Sewell,  or  his  friend,  as  a  plan  of  Univer¬ 
sity  extension  to  supersede  University  reform,  and  which  you  in  different 
places  call  by  the  different  names  of  “ University  reform ”  and  “proposed 
extension  of  the  University  system  of  education.” 

From  the  original  dimensions  of  this  scheme  you  have  yourself  shorn 
away  the  Colonies  :  to  that  extent,  therefore,  it  was  at  once  found  impracti¬ 
cable,  and,  if  the  objection  was  one  of  “geography,”  absurd. 

England  remains,  to  be  supplied  with  lecture-rooms,  professors,  examiners, 
and  degrees.  Now — 

1.  Where  is  the  money  ?  The  mention  of  the  Clarendon  (and  Titt)  Press 
is  enough  at  once  to  show  any  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  with  what  sinister 
haste  tho  scheme  has  been  concocted. 

2.  Where  are  the  men  ?  Oxford  cannot  furnish  them.  We  have  not 
scholars  and  much  less  mathematicians  enough  for  our  own  College  lectures. 
And  though  the  new  Examination  statute  is  now  in  full  operation,  there  has 
been  found  to  teach  Physical  Science  one  new  tutor  only,  (who  was  before  the 
holder  of  three  Professorships,)  and  to  teach  History  and  Jurisprudence  no 
new  tutor  at  all. 

3.  Who  are  to  be  your  Governors  ?  Do  you  propose  to  consign  the  empire 
of  English  education  to  the  Cambridge  Caput  and  the  Oxford  Hebdomadal 
Board  ?  It  is  an  idea  for  a  pantomime. 

4.  What  is  to  be  the  relation  between  the  centre  and  the  branch  institu¬ 
tions  ?  And  how  is  that  relation  to  be  determined  and  guaranteed  ? 

5.  How  are  the  respective  shares  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  work  to 
be  settled  and  determined  ? 

6.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  country  students,  including  that 
very  numerous  class  the  children  of  the  country  clergy  ^  Are  they  to  be  con¬ 
gregated  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the  centres  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  densest  population  ? 

7.  What  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  secular  education  ?  I  put  this  especially' 
to  tho  Reverend  W.  Sewell,  who  has  laboured  all  his  life  to  prove  that  secu¬ 
lar  education  is  an  immoral  dream. 

8.  What  will  be  tho  market  value  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  which 
does  not  prove  that  the  man  has  been  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
which  does  not  make  him  a  member  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  corporation  ? 
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Anil  how  do  you  propose  to  create  such  degrees  without  the  extraneous  and 
abhorred  intervention  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ? 

9.  To  whom  will  you  give  the  old  Universities  ?  Will  you  give  them  to 
the  genteel,  and  keep  the  “vulgar”  together  at  the  manufacturing  towns? 

There  are  some  other  points  which  cannot  be  so  concisely  put.  The  pro¬ 
jector  assumes  as  a  justification  for  this  fabulous  development  that  there  are 
“  masses”  everywhere  requiring  University  education.  Now',  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  are  “  masses”  at  present  requiring  an  education  for  which  they 
must  give  not  only  their  money  but  their  time,  up  to  an  age  far  beyond  that 
at  which  all  but  quite  its  upper  classes  begin  to  work  for  their  own  bread. 

I  suppose,  that  if  the  numbers  of  University  College,  London,  and  King’s 
College,  were  added  together,  and  the  number  of  country  students  subtracted 
from  both,  the  remainder  would  show  the  demand  for  University  education 
now'  existing  among  all  classes  and  persuasions  in  the  Metropolis.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  education  is  probably  somewhat  larger  :  for 
there  is  something  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  you  cannot  deliver  at  a 
man’s  door  in  Bucklebury  or  Leeds ;  there  is  something  which  even  Dur¬ 
ham,  with  its  fine  endowments,  its  complete  Oxford  system,  and  able  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  staff,  cannot  furnish.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  objects 
of  desire ;  and  Oxford  at  least,  by  extension  of  the  existing  Colleges,  by  for¬ 
cing  the  idle  ones  to  take  commoners,  and  perhaps  by  additional  Ilalls,  may 
accommodate  nearly  double  her  present  numbers  without  bursting  or  falling 
into  mediaeval  anarchy.  If  this  is  not  enough,  let  new  universities  be 
founded  in  well-chosen  situations,  favourable  to  health  and  morals,  on  their 
own  independent  footing,  and  with  degrees  and  a  government  of  their  own. 

The  projector  intends  to  employ  the  Fellows  of  Colleges,  whose  present 
state  of  non-resident  sineeurism  he  rightly  conceives  to  be  anomalous,  as  his 
professors  and  examiners  throughout  England  and  the  Colonies ;  and  yet  he 
will  have  no  interference  with  the  “  special  objects  ”  of  what  he  calls  “  pri¬ 
vate  endow'ments.”  Does  he  imagine  that  the  great  cities  of  England  and 
the  Colonies  will  be  content  to  have  their  teachers  chosen  from  certain  pri¬ 
vileged  localities,  families,  or  schools,  from  persons  in  priests’  orders,  or 
above  or  below  a  certain  University  standing,  or  paupers  ?  Can  he  conceive 
a  w'orld-wide  university  based  on  a  group  of  scholastic  almshouses  ?  And  if 
he  cannot,  what  does  he  propose  to  do  with  the  present  College  statutes  ? 

Dut  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  of  all  yet  remains.  The  institu¬ 
tions  which  you  propose  to  unite  differ  in  principle,  and  aro  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  union.  The  branch  academics  must  be  bona  fide  places  of  secu¬ 
lar  education,  and  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  Dissenters,  if  the  scheme  is 
not  to  be  a  gigantic  propaganda  of  Anglican  Jesuitism.  The  central  Univer¬ 
sities  are  to  maintain,  as  a  matter  of  inviolable  principle,  their  present  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  Surely  there  is  folly,  if  not  dishonesty, 
on  the  face  of  a  scheme  which  proposes  to  save  the  sacred  principle  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  establishing  institutions  in  di¬ 
rect  violation  of  that  principle,  and  yet  in  connexion  with  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  all  over  the  British  empire. 

It  is  perhaps  an  objection  of  a  less  sensible  and  immediate  kind,  but  still 
one  which  the  Reverend  W.  Sewell  should  take  into  account,  that  this  plan 
would  tend  to  draw  away  from  Oxford  what  little  she  has  of  sound  learning 
and  positive  knowledge,  and  thereby  to  leave  the  field  still  more  open  to  rhe¬ 
torical  sophists,  who  abuse  their  place  and  debauch  the  intellects  of  their 
pupils  by  declaiming  on  every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  when  they  have 
never  honestly  studied  any. 

Some  parts  of  the  scheme  are  practicable;  and  these  have  been  long  in 
practice.  Examiners  are  continually  sent  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
Durham,  the  provincial  Colleges,  and  the  great  schools.  The  London  University 
and  the  National  Colleges  of  Ireland  exhibit  instances  of  secular  education. 
The  London  University  also  exhibits  an  instance  of  a  central  governing  and 
examining  board  conferring  degrees  on  the  students  of  affiliated  institutions. 
And  the  idea  of  systematizing  and  centralizing  education  in  all  its  branches 
is,  I  suppose,  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  bestowed  an  hour’s  thought  upon 
this  great  subject.  But  at  present  it  is  but  an  idea,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  must  be  delayed  till  we  have  fairly  and  deliberately  settled  some  of 
those  great  questions  which  vex  and  divide  our  age.  And  if  to  centralize 
education  anywhere  is  hard,  to  centralize  it  at  Oxford  is  still  more  so  ;  for 
Oxford  is  now  in  a  position  of  direct  religious  antagonism  to  the  great  body 
of  the  nation. 

Meantime,  the  best  way  in  which  Oxford  can  propagate  herself  is  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  her  special  teaching  and  giving  a  real  value  to  her 
superior  degrees.  She  may  thereby  train  and  stamp  with  a  genuine  mark 
men  competent  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  these 
men,  diffused  over  the  country,  and  supplanting,  as  they  naturally  will,  the 
inferior  and  unstamped  article,  will  carry  through  England,  and  perhaps  to 
the  Colonies  also,  whatever  in  Oxford  is  at  once  portable  and  good.  But  to 
establish  efficient  special  teaching,  and  to  give  a  real  value  to  our  superior 
degrees,  we  must  have  great  reforms  at  home.  Wo  must  have  some  of  the 
“  niggling  ”  work  pointed  at  by  the  Commission. 

I  think,  by  the  way,  that  the  epithet  “niggling”  is  somewhat  hard.  It 
was  applied  to  the  Commission  when  but  half  their  questions  had  appeared. 
And  it  was  applied  to  their  questions  by  contrast  with  Mr.  Sewell’s  plan. 
Their  plan  we  shall  not  see  till  they  publish  their  report  :  their  questions 
must  be  various,  exhaustive,  and  minute. 

I  think  it  is  hard  too  to  say  that  because  your  scheme  “  would  have  no  po¬ 
litical  or  party  effects  agreeable  to  the  party  now  in  power,”  you  “may  as- 
sume  that  it  will  not  prove  agreeable  to  the  Government  ;  whose  party  on 
the  other  hand  is,  for  merely  party  purposes,  interested  in  unchurching  and 
vulgarizing  the  Universities.” 

I  apprehend  that  a  scheme  by  no  means  unlike  yours  would  find  favour, 
and  even  has  found  favour,  with  the  Whig  party.  But  they  would  take  some  j 
more  liberal  and  more  national  centre  than  Oxford.  And  they  would  pro-  i 
bably  adoptamore  promising  project  of  ways  and  means  for  the  establishment 
of  their  Birmingham  and  Manchester  Universities.  The  Clarendon  would 
squeak  loud  and  yield  only  bristles.  The  sinecure  fellowships — dead  sine¬ 
cures — would  bleat  faintly  and  yield  a  golden  fleece. 

Why  the  Whig  aristocracy  should  desire  to  “  vulgarize  ”  the  Universities, 

I  cannot  see  :  and  if  they  do  desire  it,  I  do  not  care.  I  am  ready  to  welcome 
here  any  man  who  comes  to  be  educated  or  to  serve  the  cause  of  learning. 
The  vulgarism  which  I  fear  is  that  of  opulent  indolence. 

As  to  the  “  unchurching,”  facts  are  against  you.  Lord  John  llussell  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  that  the  tests  were  not  to  be  touched,  and  the  Commission 
have  acted  in  conformity  with  his  declaration.  And  yet  there  are  few  more 
profitable  enterprises  for  a  Whig  Minister,  and  few  enterprises  more  righte¬ 
ous,  than  would  be  an  attempt  to  abolish  ignorant  and  “non-natural”  sub¬ 
scription.  Such  an  attempt  would  command  my  support.  May  I  not  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  also  command  yours  ? 

A  University  Reformer. 

D.S.  There  is  a  point  which  I  trust  some  of  those  who  have  been  invited 
to  give  evidence  will  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  Why 
should  all  men  bo  compelled  to  stay  here  for  three  years  ?  Why  should 
not  a  degree  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after  what  is  now 
the  middle  examination  ?  This  would  increase  our  capabilities  more  than  it 
would  diminish  the  amount  of  education  ;  for  the  year  cut  out  would  be  the 
idle  second  year.  It  would  also  enable  Colleges  to  bring  to  an  earlier  ter¬ 
mination,  without  the  disgrace  of  dismissal,  the  career  of  men  ivho  have 
shown  that  they  arewot  likely  to  do  good  to  themselves  or  others  by  a  long 


continuance  at  the  University.  An  indemnity  for  the  lost  year  might  also 
be  sought  in  an  increase  of  the  length  of  the  terms  :  and  I  think  on  other 
grounds  that  this  ought  to  be  done. 

[Note  by  the  Editor.— The  above  letters,  from  much-respected  cor¬ 
respondents,  deserve  attention  for  their  matter,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
their  authorship.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  personalities  of  the 
question.  Judging  ab  extra,  upon  a  broad  surface  view — and  differing  from 
our  Oxford  correspondent  as  to  the  masses  for  whose  benefit  the  Universities 
should  be  opened — we  believed  that  a  plan  of  diffusion,  such  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  in  outline  from  Oxford  itself,  would  be  more  effective  than  any 
which  would  keep  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  as  the  foci  of  ope¬ 
ration.  Want  of  money— want  of  men — provincial  jealousies — difficul¬ 
ties  in  adjusting  the  relations  betw'een  the  old  and  the  new  bodies 
in  the  management  of  country  students,  in  fixing  the  cj'cle  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  in .  settling  degrees  of  precedency, — all  these  are  objections  of  de¬ 
tail,  which  have  more  or  less  of  force :  some  of  them  require  careful 
consideration.  But  on  the  whole,  they  do  not  immediately  strike  us  as 
insurmountable.  Should  they  prove  to  be  so,  we  must  submit  to  the  alter¬ 
native,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  fullest  amount  of  reform  which  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  public  require  it  in  large  measure — both  in  the  internal  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Universities  and  in  their  external  usefulness.  We  would  obtain 
it,  if  possible,  self-offered  by  the  Universities  themselves ;  and  we  have 
gladly  hailed  a  suggestion  which  seemed  to  us  a  sign  of  movement  from 
within.  But  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  bodies  so  inert,  and  apparently 
incapable  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  failing  (as  we  fear)  their 
power  of  self-action,  we  must,  though  distrustful  of  Downing  Street  from 
old  experience,  accept  what  is  wanted  even  at  its  hands.] 

EQUITABLE  BENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Corballis,  Drogheda ,  5th  December  1850. 

Sir — From  the  generally  impartial  tone  and  just  tendencies  of  your  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  existing  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
I  am  induced  to  submit  to  your  practised  judgment  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  modification  of  the  law  now  in  force;  judging  from  the  abortive 
efforts  of  the  preceding  sessions  in  Parliament,  that  a  change  is  contemplated, 
and  from  the  unequal  and  uncertain  reductions  in  rent  occasionally  occur¬ 
ring  that  it  is  of  necessity  felt  and  demanded,  but  disapproving  equally  with 
you  of  the  “Tenant  League”  valuation] doctrine,  as  inconsistent  with  free 
trade  in  land,  and  believing  that  “  tenant  right  ”  (heretofore  generally  un¬ 
derstood  as  conferring  a  power  on  the  occupier  to  dispose  of  the  interest  and 
improvements  in  his  farm  to  the  best  bidder)  would,  if  now  legalized,  confer 
no  benefit  on  the  tenant,  since  recent  abolition  of  duties  has  reduced  that  in¬ 
terest  in  his  holding  to,  and  in  many  instances  below,  the  value  of  the  rent  sti¬ 
pulated  on  the  implied  continuance  of  restrictive  imposts,  which  have  been 
suddenly  abrogated  in  the  midst  of  repeated  famine  and  season-recurring 
failure,  although  at  the  same  time  rating  and  taxation  have  been  enormously 
increased.  Thus,  while  all  admit  something  must  be  done  to  amend  de¬ 
clining  agriculture,  I  too  have  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  existing  agreements  and  terminable  leases ;  arrangements 
which,  if  carried  into  law,  I  am  induced  to  hope,  might  be  beneficially 
worked  :  leaving  all  parties,  however,  so  long  at  least  as  free  trade  con¬ 
tinues,  unshackled  in  their  bargains  for  the  future  ;  because  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  from  the  immense  extent  of  land  now  untenanted  in  Ireland, 
that  people  cannot  at  present  be  found  to  offer  rents  disproportioned  to  re¬ 
munerative  prices,  but  at  the  same  time  where  landlords  have  reduced  then- 
terms  applicants  are  as  numerous  as  heretofore. 

"With  these  preliminary  observations,  requesting  you  ever  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  Ireland  it  is  the  invariable  practice  for  tenants  to  make  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  modifications  on  their  farms  at  their  sole  cost  without  ever  recei¬ 
ving  any  allowance  or  compensation  from  their  landlords,  I  beg  to  state  my 
proposition — That  the  average  price  of  corn  for  the  year  in  which  a  tenancy 
commenced  should  be  referred  to  in  the  published  tables  and  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  present  season,  or  whenever  this  my  suggestion  might  be 
acted  on,  and  that  a  reduction  of  rent  proportioned  to  a  reduction  of 
one  half  the  difference  of  these  averages  should  be  legally  substituted  for  ex¬ 
isting  agreements.  Thus,  if  a  lease  were  made  at  60x.  per  acre,  when  the 
corn  average  was  80x.  per  quarter,  and  that  this  season,  or  such  time  as  the 
new  arrangement  might  be  entered  on,  the  corn  average  might  be  40s.  per 
quarter,  the  land  should  then  on  my  plan  be  reduced  to  45s.  per  acre,  being 
the  half  only  of  the  proportionate  reduction  on  the  price  of  com.  Again,  if 
when  the  corn  average  was  60s.  land  had  been  set  at  30s.  and  that  now  the 
corn  average  might  be  30s.,  the  proportionate  reduction  in  this  case,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  difference  in  the  corn  averages,  would  bring  down  the  land  to 
22s.  6 cl.  per  acre.  Or,  to  state  the  proposition  arithmetically — find  a  fourth 
proportional  to  the  average  price  of  corn  in  one  year,  say  at  the  inception  of 
the  tenancy  :  its  supposed  average  in  another  year  at  the  carrying  out  of 
this  suggestion  : :  and  the  stipulated  acreable  rent  :  then  the  arithmetical 
mean,  or  which  is  the  same,  one  half  the  sum  of  the  acreable  rent  and  this 
fourth  proportional,  will  be  the  required  amount  of  reduced  rental. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1824  wheat  68s.  per  quarter,  and  in  1850  wheat  43s.  per  quarter, 
and  rent  21.  per  acre. 

68  :  43  ::  40  :  25  3* 
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Answer — 17.  12s.  7{d.  would  be  the  reduced  rent  in  the  year  1850,  instead  of  40s., 
the  previous  rent. 

I  merely  adopt  these  figures  as  exemplifying  my  proposition ;  and  as  I  am 
myself  in  the  position  of  both  head  landlord  of  some  property  and  sub-tenant 
of  other,  I  feel  I  am  influenced  only  by  what  would  be  fair  and  feasible, 
producing  a  result  such  as  would  equalize  between  owner  and  occupier  the 
admitted  deficiency  of  return,  and  bring  leasehold  land  property  in  Ireland 
to  a  standard  equivalent  to  its  present  valuation  ;  for  it  must  be  supposed 
that  each  farmer  in  taking  ground  heretofore,  was,  as  he  should  be  now, 
guided  by  the  selling  price  of  corn,  which  having  been  by  law  reduced,  by 
law  should  he  be  relieved ;  and  thus  every  one,  without  the  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery  of  valuators,  arbitrators,  and  umpires,  by  referring  only  to  the 
corn-averages  for  the  two  periods  and  his  acreable  rent,  could  tell  at  once  for 
himself,  by  a  simple  sum  in  proportion,  the  exact  reduction  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled. 

Should  these  views  be  entertained  by  you  as  just  and  practicable,  some 
further  detail  can,  if  necessary,  be  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Robert  Taylour. 
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PHILLIPS'  S  CEKEAN  AND  HIS  COHTE  AI  POE  ABIES.* 

Theee  is  a  fashion  in  wit  and  lmnionr,  and  even  in  oratory,  as 
well  as  in  lesser  matters.  "Walpole  relates  that  when  a  certain 
lord,  who  passed  for  a  wit  and  humorist  in  his  zenith,  returned 
to  court  after  a  twenty-years  retirement,  the  world  was  disap¬ 
pointed  on  comparing  the  man  with  his  traditional  reputation : 
what  was  once  pleasantry  seemed  nothing  but  strangeness.  Had 
there  been  a  critic  among  the  courtiers,  this  resuscitation  of  an 
unfashionable  fashion,  not  only  in  its  habit  as  it  lived  but  with 
the  very  life  itself,  would  have  been  a  subject  of  considerable  inte¬ 
rest.  Some  such  attraction  belongs  to  the  book  before  us.  Al¬ 
though  the  work  has  been  so  revised  and  added  to  that  it  may  bo 
said  to  be  almost  rewritten,  yet  the  original  structure  and  stock 
remain  pretty  much  what  they  were  on  its  first  appearance,  many 
years  ago.  The  best  jokes  of  Curran  were  so  pointed  and  felici¬ 
tous,  as"  Irish  repartee,  that  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  language ; 
but  some  of  his  stories  with  a  sting  in  their  tail  were  so  snakelike 
in  their  length,  that  now,  when  their  day  has  passed,  they  remind 
one  of  Goldsmith’s  repetition  of  the  greens  and  Turnham  Green, 
that  was  “  very  good  wit  when  he  heard  it.”  The  oratory  of 
Curran  has  all  but  perished.  Some  of  his  best  speeches  were  not 
reported  at  all :  in  his  day,  reporting,  especially  in  Ireland,  was 
so  little  understood,  that  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
orator  can  be  gained  from  those  which  were  taken  down.  Curran, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  person  in  the  volume.  Grattan, 
Plood,  Htzgibbon,  Hussey  Burgh,  and  indeed  all  the  remarkable 
contemporaries  of  Grattan,  figure  in  its  pages.  Some  of  their 
speeches  have  fared  better  than  Curran’s  ;  and  we  must  say  that 
the  specimens  do  not  impress  us.  There  is  something  so  unreal,  so 
theatrical,  so  mock  heroic  about  their  loftier  effusions,  and  so  vul¬ 
garly  Irish  about  their  invective,  that  it  inclines  one  to  place  “  the 
galaxy  of  great  men  ”  that  figured  in  Dublin  for  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Union,  somewhat  lower  than  their  admirers  rate  them : 
though  it  is  true  that  “  Young  Ireland”  of  late  so  parodied  their 
peculiarities  that  the  original  has  suffered  from  the  imitation.  The 
social  morale,  or  propriety  of  the  period  in  any  country,  was  ques¬ 
tionable  and  coarse  enough ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  lax  to  a  degree. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  not  exactly  trained  in  this  society,  but  he  was 
born  into  it ;  and  he  sketches  it,  or  sketched  it  some  thirty  years 
ago,  with  a  tolerant  zest  that  indicates  the  men  with  more  life 
than  the  critical  Englishman  of  the  present  day  would  have  done. 

Among  all  the  men  who  figure  in  these  pages,  or  who  perhaps 
figure  in  any  pages,  Curran  was  unquestionably  the  most  Irish. 
Goldsmith  and  Burke  had,  in  logical  phrase,  passed  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  into  the  universal;  Hood,  Grattan  himself,  and  many 
others,  were  as  much  Saxon  as  Milesian.  The  prejudices,  manner, 
and  style  might  be  Irish  ;  but  the  nobler  part  of  them,  the  intellect 
and  thought,  were  English.  Curran  was  Irish  throughout.  The 
son  of  a  peasant  or  something  near  a  peasant,  he  passed  his  boy¬ 
hood  among  the  peasantry ;  narrow  circumstances  still  kept  him 
much  among  the  people  during  his  youth  and  early  manhood ;  na¬ 
tive  disposition,  the  habits  of  his  day,  and  the  opportunities  of  his 
profession,  gave  him  continual  opportunity  of  continuing  his  ob¬ 
servation  till  he  became  Master  of  the  Polls.  But  Curran’s  Irish 
character  was  not  merely  acquired  knowledge — it  was  in  him. 
His  readiness,  his  repartee,  his  wit,  was  Irish,  carried  to  a  very  high 
pitch,  if  not  to  perfection.  His  versatility  of  manner  and  of  feel¬ 
ing — for  no  doubt  he  really  felt,  though  the  feeling  might  be  trans¬ 
ient — was  Celtic  all  over.  Some  moral  weaknesses,  which  Mr. 
Phillips  tenderly  skims  over,  and  tastes  which  may  bo  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  temper,  genial  or  over-free,  were  also  national.  If  there 
was  truth  in  his  enemies’  accusation  of  closefistedness,  it  is 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  impression  left  by  early  difficulties. 
Beyond  a  theatrical  style  in  telling  his  stories,  it  does  not  seem 
that  he  had  much  of  the  Irish  love  of  display :  the  constitutional 
melancholy  in  his  temperament  seems  to  have  subdued  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  Milesian  blood.  His  oratory  appear  to  have  been  soberer 
than  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  had  more  of  the 
Saxon  in  other  respects.  He  has  greater  reality  about  him.  His 
images  might  be  coarse  and  even  horrid,  but  they  were  real ;  there 
was  little  or  no  turgidness  in  Curran.  Thus,  his  picture  of  Stuart 
Judges  (supposed,  however,  to  have  had  a  personal  application)  is 
not  inflated,  though  loathsome. 

“ - when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice  were  filled  by  some  of  those 

foundlings  of  fortune,  who,  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  corruption  at  an 
early  period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies  while  sanity  remained 
in  them,  but  at  length,  becoming  buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they 
rotted,  and  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where  they  were 
drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror  and  contagion  and  abomination.” 

Tire  following  passage  gives  a  good  idea  of  Curran’s  manner,  and 
the  notions  of  the  times.  It  is  from  the  trial  of  the  two  Shcares,  and 
was  an  attack  upon  the  Castle  witness  Armstrong,  a  reputed  infidel. 

“Upon  what  are  you  to  found  your  verdict?  Upon  your  oaths.  And 
what  are  they  to  be  founded  upon  ?  Upon  the  oath  of  the  witness.  And 
what  is  that  founded  upon?  Upon  this,  and  this  only,  that  he  does  believe 
there  is  an  eternal  God — an  intelligent  Supreme  Existence — capable  of  in¬ 
flicting  eternal  punishment  for  offences,  or  conferring  eternal  compensation 
upon  man,  after  he  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  grave.  But  where  the 
witness  believes  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  perishing  soul,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  punishment  or  reward  can  be  exerted,  he  proceeds,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  his  offences,  and  undisturbed  by  the  terrors  of 
excited  fancy,  which  might  save  you  from  the  fear  that  your  verdict  is 
founded  upon  perjury.  Suppose  he  imagine  that  the  body  is  actuated  by 

* Curran  and  liis  Contemporaries.  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  A.B.,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  Court  fur  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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some  kind  of  animal  machinery — I  know  not  in  what  language  to  describe 
his  notions — suppose  his  opinion  of  the  beautiful  system  framed  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hand  to  be,  that  it  is  all  folly  and  blindness,  compared  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  considers  himself  to  have  been  created,  or  his  abominable 
heart  conceives  his  ideas,  or  his  abominable  tongue  communicates  liis  no¬ 
tions  ;  suppose  him,  I  say,  to  think  so — what  is  perjury  to  him  ?  He  needs 
no  creed,  if  he  thinks  his  miserable  body  can  take  eternal  refuge  in  the 
grave,  and  the  last  puff  of  his  nostrils  sends  his  soul  into  annihilation  !  lie 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  eternal  justice,  and  tells  you  that  the  grave,  into  which 
he  sinks  as  a  log,  forms  an  intrcnchmcnt  against  the  throne  of  God,  and  the 
vengeance  of  exasperated  justice ! 

“  Bo  you  not  feel,  my  fellow-countrymen,  a  sort  of  anticipated  consolation 
in  reflecting  upon  the  religion  which  gave  us  comfoit  in  our  early  days, 
enabled  us  to  sustain  the  stroke  of  affliction,  and  endeared  us  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  when  we  see  our  friends  sinking  into  the  earth,  fills  us  with  the 
expectation  that  we  rise  again — that  we  but  sleep  for  a  while  to  wake  for 
ever  ?  But  what  kind  of  communication  can  you  hold,  what  interchange 
expect,  what  confidence  place,  in  that  abject  slave — that  condemned,  des- 
paired-of  wretch — who  acts  under  the  idea  that  he  is  only  the  folly  of  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  he  cannot  step  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave  ?  That  which  is 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  best  and  of  hope  to  the  confiding,  is  to  him  con¬ 
tempt  or  despair. 

“Bear  with  me;  I  feel  my  heart  running  away  with  me  :  the  worst  men 
only  can  be  cool.  What  is  the  law  of  this  country  ?  If  the  witness  does  not 
believe  hr  God,  or  in  a  future  state,  you  cannot  swear  him.  What  swear 
him  upon  ?  Is  it  upon  the  book  or  the  leaf  ?  You  might  as  well  swear  him 
by  a  bramble  or  a  coin.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  is  only  the  external  sym¬ 
bol  by  which  man  seals  himself  to  the  precept,  and  says,  ‘  May  God  so  help 
me  as  I  swear  the  truth !’  He  is  then  attached  to  the  Divinity  on  condition 
of  telling  truth ;  and  he  expects  mercy  from  Heaven  as  he  performs  his 
undertaking.  But  the  infidel,  by  what  can  you  catch  liis  soul  ?  Or  by  what 
can  you  hold  it  ?  You  repulse  him  from  giving  evidence,  for  he  has  no  con¬ 
science,  no  hope  to  cheer  him,  no  punishment  to  dread.” 

In  Ireland  the  power  of  Curran  as  an  advocate  was  equal  to 
that  of  Erskine  in  England,  and  comparisons  have  been  drawn 
between  them.  Perhaps  the  field  of  action  was  too  different  to 
allow  of  any  close  parallel ;  but  in  two  important  points,  it  strikes 
us,  Curran  would  have  had  the  advantage  :  he  was  more  versatile, 
and  he  never  thought  of  himself  or  his  oratory  ;  both  of  which 
were  almost  uppermost  with  Erskine.  To  the  general  unscrupu¬ 
lousness  of  his  profession  and  his  time  Curran  seems  to  have  added 
an  indifference  of  his  own.  This  is  Mr.  Phillips’s  picture  of  him 
as  an  advocate. 

“  It  was  an  object  almost  with  every  one  to  preoccupy  so  successful  or 
so  dangerous  an  advocate  ;  for,  if  he  failed  in  inducing  a  jury  to  sympathize 
with  his  client,  he  at  all  events  left  a  picture  of  liis  adversary  behind  him 
which  survived  and  embittered  the  advantages  of  victory.  Nor  was  liis  elo¬ 
quence  his  only  weapon ;  at  cross-examination,  the  most  difficult  and  by  far 
the  most  hazardous  part  of  a  barrister’s  profession,  he  was  quite  inimitable. 
There  was  no  plan  which  he  did  not  detect,  no  web  which  he  did  not  disen¬ 
tangle;  and  the  unfortunate  wretch,  who  commenced  with  all  the  confidence 
of  preconcerted  perjury,  never  failed  to  retreat  before  him  in  all  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  exposure.  Indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  guilty  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance.  He  argued,  he  cajoled,  he  ridiculed,  he  mimicked,  he 
played  oft'  the  various  artillery  of  his  talent  upon  the  witness  ;  he  would  af¬ 
fect  earnestness  upon  trifles,  and  levity  upon  subjects  of  the  most  serious 
import,  until  at  length  ho  succeeded  in  creating  a  security  that  was  fatal, 
or  a  sullenness  that  produced  all  the  consequences  of  prevarication.  No 
matter  how  unfair  the  topic,  he  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  acting 
upon  the  principle  that,  in  law  as  well  as  in  war,  every  stratagem 
was  admissible.  If  he  was  hard  pressed,  there  was  no  peculiarity  of 
person,  no  singularity  of  name,  no  eccentricity  of  profession  at  which  he 
would  not  grasp,  trying  to  confound  the  self-possession  of  the  witness  by  the 
no  matter  how  excited  ridicule  of  the  audience.  To  a  witness  of  the  name 
of  Halfpenny  he  once  began,  ‘  Halfpenny,  I  see  you’re  a  rap,  and  for  that 
reason,  you  shall  be  nailed  to  the  counter.’  ‘  Halfpenny  is  sterling ,’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  opposite  counsel.  ‘  No,  no,’  said  he;  ‘  he’s  exactly  like  Ms  own 
conscience — only  copper  washed.’  This  phrase  alluded  to  an  expression  pre¬ 
viously  used  on  the  trial.” 

Besides  very  free  living,  a  loose  private  morality,  and  little 
public  principle  beyond  a  soit  of  party  consistency,  duelling 
fiourished  in  full  vigour  when  Curran  was  in  his  prime.  Mr. 
Phillips  gives  a  few  instances  of  it  among  judges  and  great  lawyers. 

“Lord  Clare,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  fought  Curran,  afterwards  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Ilolls !  So  much  for  equity ;  but  common  law  also  sustained  its 
reputation. 

“Clonmell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  fought  two  lords  and  two  common¬ 
ers — to  sliorv  his  impartiality,  no  doubt. 

“  Medge,  afterwards  Baron,  fought  his  own  brother-in-law  and  twTo  others. 

“Toler,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  l’leas,  fought  three  per¬ 
sons,  one  of  v'hoin  was  Fitzgerald — even  in  Ireland  the  ‘  fire-eater  ’  par  ex¬ 
cellence. 

“Patterson,  also  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  same  court,  fought  three 
country  gentlemen,  one  of  them  with  guns,  another  with  swords,  and 
wounded  them  all ! 

“Cony,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  fought  Mr.  Grattan. 

“The  Provost  of  Dublin  University,  a  Privy  Counsellor,  fought  Mr.  Doyle, 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  several  others. 

“  His  brother,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  fought  Lord  Mountmorris. 

“Harry  Deane  Grady,  Counsel  to  the  Bevenue,  fought  several  duels;  aud 
1  all  hits,  adds  Barringtou,  with  unction. 

“Curran  fought  four  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Egan,  Chairman  of  Ivil- 
mainham,  afterwards  his  friend  in  the  duel  with  Lord  Buckinghamshire.  A 
duel  iu  these  days  was  often  the  prelude  to  intimacy.” 

Although  this  work  begins  with  the  birth  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Curran,  it  is  not  properly  a  biography,  but  what  the  title- 
page  indicates — notices  of  “  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.” 
The  life  of  Curran  is  rather  run  over  than  narrated  in  order, 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  man  being  chieliy  dwelt 
upon  ;  but  he  is  very  often  lost  sight  of  while  his  contemporaries 
are  delineated.  Death  has  enabled  Mr.  Phillips  to  add  some  of 
them  to  the  present  edition ;  and  amongst  these  O’Connell.  The 
picture  of  the  great  agitator  is  truthful,  and  drawn  in  a  friendly 
spirit ;  but  such  was  the  character  of  the  selfish  demagogue  as  de¬ 
veloped  iu  his  later  years,  that  it  leaves  a  had  impression  of  the 
man.  The  following  is  the  defence  of  O’Connell  against  the  charge 
of  cowardice :  hut  it  seems  hardly  to  establish  the  case ;  for  al¬ 
though  great  skill  (unless  consisting  in  quickness)  on  the  part  of 
one  duellist  may  not  avail  against  the  skill  of  his  antagonist,  it 
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gives  confidence.  The  story,  however,  is  curious ;  and  not  the 
less  so  that  it  has  always  been  supposed  O’Connell  was  helpless 
and  D’Esterre  the  victim  of  accident  instead  of  deadly  aim. 

“  On  the  occasion  in  question  he  showed  a  total  absence  of  what  is  vul¬ 
garly  called  fear ;  indeed,  his  frigid  determination  was  remarkable.  Let 
those  who  read  the  following  anecdote  remember  that  he  most  reluctantly 
engaged  in  the  combat ;  that  he  was  then  the  father  of  seven  children ;  and 
that  it  was  an  alternative  of  fife  or  death  with  him,  D’Esterre  being  reputed 
an  unerring  marksman.  Being  one  of  those  who  accompanied  O’Connell,  he 
beckoned  me  aside  to  a  distaut  portion  of  the  very  large  field,  which  had  a 
slight  covering  of  snow.  ‘  Phillips,’  said  he,  ‘  this  seems  to  me  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  but  a  political  affair-.  I  am  obnoxious  to  a  party,  and  they  adopt  a 
false  pretence  to  cut  me  off.  I  shall  not  submit  to  it.  They  have  reckoned 
without  their  host,  I  promise  you.  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland  at 
a  mark ;  having,  as  a  public  man,  considered  it  a  duty  to  prepare,  for  my 
own  protection,  against  such  unprovoked  aggression  as  the  present.  Now, 
remember  what  I  say  to  you.  I  may  be  struck  myself,  and  then  skill  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  if  1  am  not,  my  antagonist  may  have  cause  to  regret 
his  having  forced  me  into  this  conflict.’  The  parties  were  then  very  soon 
placed  on  the  ground,  at,  I  think,  twelve  paces  distance ;  each  having  a  case 
of  pistols  with  directions  to  fire  when  they  chose  after  a  given  signal. 
D’Esterre  rather  agitated  himself  by  making  a  short  speech,  disclaiming  all 
hostility  to  his  llornan  Catholic  countrymen,  and  took  his  ground  somewhat 
theatrically,  crossing  his  pistols  upon  his  bosom.  They  fired  almost  together, 
and  instantly  on  the  signal.  D’Esterre  fell,  mortally  wounded.  There  was 
the  greatest  self-possession  displayed  by  both.” 


goethe’s  cox  veesatiohs.* 

These  conversations  present  a  distinct  and  truthful  image  of 
Goethe’s  mind  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Its  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  then,  as  throughout  life,  was  that  “  repose  of 
power  ”  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  great  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture.  But  what  most  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
reader,  is  Goethe’s  fullness  of  vitality  to  the  very  end  of  his  days. 
He  appears  to  have  continued  in  as  full  possession  of  all  his  facul¬ 
ties,  to  have  taken  as  lively  an  interest  in  his  friends  and  favourite 
pursuits,  the  very  moment  before  his  death,  as  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood.  The  impression  produced  by  the  close  of  his  mortal  ca¬ 
reer  is,  to  a  degree  rarely  experienced,  that  a  mind  so  undccayed 
has  only  ceased  to  appear  to  us,  not  ceased  to  exist. 

The  contributions  of  Eckermann  and  Soret  to  this  collection  of 
Goethiana  are  very  unequal  in  quantity,  and  dissimilar  in  character. 
Soret’s  are  brief,  and  little  more  than  supplementary.  They  are 
French,  or  to  speak  more  strictly,  Genevese  in  their  tone  ;  they 
evince  a  clear  apprehension  of  Goethe’s  meaning,  and  present  it 
in  a  condensed  form,  with  lightness  and  artistic  finish.  Ecker- 
mann’s  share  of  the  work  is  more  extensive,  decidedly  German,  and 
has  more  of  individual  character. 

Eckermann  is  one  of  a  class  not  uncommon  in  Germany  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  son  of  parents  in  humble  and  needy  circumstances,  he 
owed  his  education  entirely  to  his  own  passionate  and  persevering 
efforts  to  obtain  it.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1813  ; 
he  contrived  with  the  assistance  of  patrons  to  maintain  himself  at 
school  and  college  by  private  teaching,  and  by  occasional  employ¬ 
ment  under  Government.  After  completing  his  academical  studies, 
he  supported  himself  by  working  for  the  booksellers  ;  publishing 
one  or  two  works  of  his  own,  but  more  frequently  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  the  works  of  others.  Early  in  1823,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Goethe  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  complete  edition 
of  bis  works  through  the  press  ;  and  he  performed  the  task  so  satis¬ 
factorily,  that  the  charge  of  editing  the  poet’s  posthumous  works 
was  left  to  him  by  a  kind  of  testamentary  disposition.  On  the  re¬ 
muneration  for  this  labour  and  what  he  picked  up  by  teaching  he 
contrived  to  live,  in  a  manner  of  which  only  German  literati  are 
capable,  until  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Weimar. 

For  his  office  of  literary  assistant  to  Goethe,  and  for  the  task  of 
recording  Goethe’s  “  table-talk,”  Eckermann  was  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  by  a  something  Boswellian  in  his  nature.  He  was  capable  of 
feeling  greatness  in  others,  and  of  devoting  his  whole  faculties  to 
the  service  of  what  was  great.  With  little  original  imagination 
or  thought,  he  could  apprehend  and  reproduce  the  fancies  and 
thoughts  of  more  ingenious  men.  When  he  reports  what  Goethe 
says,  it  is  as  if  we  were  listening  to  the  great  poet-critic  himself  ; 
when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  we  feel  that  it  is  an  immea¬ 
surably  feebler  nature.  He  is  in  fact  Boswell  Bedivivus,  without 
the  ludicrous  features  of  the  Scotch  worthy’s  character. 

It  has  been  said  of  Boswell  that  Johnson  appears  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  pages  than  in  his  own  writings.  This  would  be 
too  much  to  say  of  Eckermann  in  respect  to  Goethe ;  but  no  other 
contemporary  of  Goethe  has  succeeded  in  producing  so  satisfactory 
and  faithful  "a  portraiture  of  him  as  Eckermann  ;  and  this  is  owing 
entirely  to  Eckermann’s  similarity  to  Boswell — his  entire  devotion 
to  and  faith  in  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  his  capacity  to 
appreciate,  apprehend,  and  repeat  what  was  original,  combined 
with  his  own  utter  want  of  originality. 

We  have  attempted  on  former  occasions  to  express  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  character.  In  Eckermann  we  have  found  nothing 
that  can  exactly  he  said  to  place  it  in  a  new  light,  but  much  that 
helps  to  fill  up  the  outline  and  enables  us  to  know  him  more  en¬ 
tirely.  And  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  not  only  did  Goethe’s  faculties  remain  unimpaired  to  the  last, 
but  that  his  judgment  was  never  more  clear  and  correct — his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  that  is  great,  good,  and  beautiful,  more  profound  and 
powerful,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  than  in  its  closing  years.  His 
light  shone  with  the  most  steady  brightness  just  as  it  was  about  to 
be  extinguished. 

In  one  of  our  former  notices  of  Goethe,  we  remarked  his  su¬ 
periority  to  all  his  countrymen  in  elegance  and  simplicity  of  die- 

*  Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann  and  Soret.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  John  Oxenford.  Published  by  Smith  and  Elder. 


tion.  It  would  appear  from  the  following  remark  that  he  was 
conscious  of  this,  and  also  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  inferiority. 

“  ‘  On  the  whole,’  said  Goethe,  ‘  philosophical  speculation  is  an  injury  to 
the  Germans  ;  as  it  tends  to  make  their  style  vague,  difficult,  and  obscure. 
The  stronger  their  attachment  to  certain  philosophical  schools,  the  worse 
they  write.  Those  Germans  who,  as  men  of  business  and  actual  life,  confine 
themselves  to  the  practical,  write  the  best.  Schiller’s  style  is  most  noble 
and  impressive  whenever  he  leaves  off  philosophizing ;  as  I  observe  every  day 
in  Iris  highly  interesting  letters,  with  which  I  am  now  busy. 

“  1  There  are  likewise  among  the  German  women,  genial  beings,  who  write 
a  really  excellent  style,  and  indeed  in  that  respect  surpass  many  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  male  writers. 

“  ‘  The  English  almost  always  write  well ;  being  born  orators  and  practi¬ 
cal  men,  with  a  tendency  to  the  real. 

“  ‘The  French,  in  their  style,  remain  true  to  their  general  character. 
They  are  of  a  social  nature,  and  therefore  never  forget  the  public  whom  they 
address;  they  strive  to  be  clear,  that  they  may  convince  then-  reader — 
agreeable,  that  they  may  please  him. 

“  ‘  Altogether,  the  style  of  a  writer  is  a  faithful  representative  of  his  mind : 
therefore,  if  any  man  wish  to  write  a  clear  style,  let  him  be  first  clear  in  his 
thoughts  ;  and  if  any  would  write  in  a  noble  style,  let  him  first  possess  a 
noble  soul.’ 

Altogether,  we  English  have  something  more  than  reason  to  he 
satisfied  with  the  judgment  passed  upon  us  by  Goethe.  This  is  a 
specimen. 

“  ‘  I  have  been  reading  Sterne,’  returned  I,  ‘  where  Yorick  is  sauntering 
about  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  makes  the  remark  that  every  tenth  man  is  a 
dwarf.  I  thought  of  that  when  you  mentioned  the  vices  of  great  towns.  I 
also  remember  to  have  seen,  in  Napoleon’s  time,  among  the  French  infantry, 
one  battalion,  which  consisted  entirety  of  Parisians,  who  were  all  such  puny 
diminutive  people  that  one  could  not  comprehend  what  could  be  done  with 
them  in  battle.’ 

“  ‘  The  Scotch  Ilighlanders  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,’  rejoined 
Goethe,  ‘  were  doubtless  heroes  of  another  description.’ 

“  ‘  I  saw  them  in  Brussels  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,’  returned 
I.  ‘  They  were  indeed  fine  men ;  all  strong,  fresh,  and  active,  as  if  just 
from  the  hand  of  their  Maker.  They  all  carried  their  heads  so  freely  and 
gallantly,  and  stepped  so  lightly  along  with  their  strong  bare  legs,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  there  were  no  original  sin,  and  no  ancestral  failing,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned.’ 

“  ‘There  is  something  peculiar  in  this,’  said  Goethe.  ‘  Whether  it  lies  in 
the  race,  in  the  soil,  in  the  free  political  coustitution,  or  in  the  healthy  tone 
of  education,  certainly  the  English  in  general  appear  to  have  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  over  many  others.  Here  in  Weimar  we  see  only  a  few  of  them, 
and  probably  by  no  means  the  best ;  but  what  fine,  handsome  people  they 
j  arc  !  And  however  young  they  come  here,  they  feel  themselves  bv  no  means 
strange  or  embarrassed  in  this  foreign  atmosphere  ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
[  deportment  in  society  is  as  full  of  confidence  and  as  easy  as  if  they  were 
j  lords  everywhere  and  the  whole  world  belonged  to  them.  "  This  it  is  "which 
|  pleases  our  women,  and  by  which  they  make  such  havoc  in  the  hearts  of 
our  young  ladies.  As  a  German  father  of  a  family,  who  is  concerned  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  household,  I  often  feel  a  slight  shudder  when  my  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  announces  to  me  the  expected  arrival  of  some  fresh  young 
islander.  I  already  see  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  tears  which  will  one  day  flow 
when  lie  takes  his  departure.  They  are  dangerous  young  people  !  but  this 
very  quality  of  being  dangerous  is  their  virtue.’ 

“  ‘  Still,  I  would  not  assert,’  answered  I,  ‘that  the  young  Englishmen  in 
Weimar  are  more  clever,  more  intelligent,  better  informed,  or  more  excel¬ 
lent  at  heart  than  other  people.’ 

“  ‘  The  secret  does  not  lie  in  these  things,  my  good  friend,’  returned 
Goethe.  1  Neither  does  it  lie  in  birth  and  riches  :  it  lies  in  the  courage  which 
they  have  to  be  that  for  which  Nature  has  made  them.  There  is  nothing 
vitiated  or  spoilt  about  them ;  there  is  nothing  half-way  or  crooked ;  hut  such 
as  they  are,  they  are  thoroughly  complete  men.  That  they  are  also  some¬ 
times  complete  fools,  I  allow  with  all  my  heart ;  but  that  is  still  something, 
and  has  still  always  some  weight  in  the  scale  of  Nature. 

“  ‘  The  happiness  of  personal  freedom,  the  consciousness  of  an  English  name, 
and  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  other  nations,  is  an  advantage  even 
to  the  children  ;  for  in  their  own  family,  as  well  as  in  scholastic  establish¬ 
ments,  they  are  treated  with  far  more  respect,  and  enjoy  a  far  freer  develop¬ 
ment,  than  is  the  case  with  us  Germans. 

“  ‘In  our  own  dear  Weimar,  I  need  only  look  out  at  the  wiudow  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  matters  stand  with  us.  Lately,  when  the  snow  was  tying  upon  the 
ground,  and  my  neighbour’s  children  were  trying  their  little  sledges  in  the 
street,  the  police  was  immediately  at  hand,  and  I  saw  the.  poor  little  things 
fly  as  quickly  as  they  could.  Now,  when  the  spring  sun  tempts  them  from 
the  houses,  and  they  would  like  to  play  with  their  companions  before  the 
door,  I  see  them  always  constrained,  as  if  they  were  not  safe,  and  feared  the 
approach  of  some  despot  of  the  police.  Not  a  boy  may  crack  a  whip,  or  sing, 
or  sliout :  the  police  is  immediately  at  hand  to  forbid  it.’  ” 

This  cordial  appreciation  of  what  is  vigorous  and  healthy  in  our 
national  character  is  visible  also  in  his  estimates  of  individuals. 
The  following  extract  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  an  example  of  his  singular  freedom  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  bias. 

“I  went  at  seven  this  evening  to  Goethe;  whom  I  found  alone  in  his 
room.  I  sat  down  by  him  at  the  table,  and  told  him  that  yesterday  I  had 
seen,  at  the  inn,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  passing  through  on  his 
way  to  St.  Petersburg.  ‘  Indeed !  ’  said  Goethe,  with  animation ;  ‘  what  was 
he  like  ? — tell  me  all  about  him.  Does  he  look  like  his  portrait  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  I ;  ‘but  better,  with  more  of  marked  character.  If  you  ever 
look  at  his  face,  all  the  portraits  are  nought.  One  need  only  see  him  once 
never  to  forget  him,  such  an  impression  does  he  make.  His  eyes  are  brown, 
and  of  the  serenest  brilliancy ;  one  feels  the  effect  of  his  glance ;  his  mouth 
speaks,  even  when  it  is  closed  :  he  looks  a  man  who  has  had  many  thoughts, 
and  has  lived  through  the  greatest  deeds,  who  now  can  handle  the  world  serene¬ 
ly  and  calmly,  and  whom  nothing  more  can  disturb.  He  seemed  to  me  as  hard 
and  as  tempered  as  a  Damascus  blade.  By  his  appearance,  he  is  far  advanced 
in  the  fifties  ;  is  upright,  slim,  and  not  very  tall  or  stout.  I  saw  him  get¬ 
ting  into  his  carriage  to  depart.  There  was  something  uncommonly  cordial 
in  his  salutation  as  ho  passed  through  the  crowd,  and,  with  a  very  slight 
how,  touched  his  hat  with  his  finger.’  Goethe  listened  to  my  description 
with  visible  interest.  ‘  You  have  seen  one  hero  more,’  said  he,  ‘  and  that  is 
saying  something.’ 

“  We  then  talked  of  Napoleon,  and  I  lamented  that  I  had  never  seen  him. 

“  ‘  Truly,’  said  Goethe,  ‘  that  also  was  worth  the  trouble.  What  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  world  !  ’  ‘  Did  he  look  like  something  ?  ’  asked  I.  ‘  He  was 

something,’  replied  Goethe;  ‘and  he  looked  what  he  was — that  was  all.’  ” 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that  Goethe  rather  undervalued 
the  romances  of  Walter  Scott.  It  would  appear-  from  what  follows, 
that  either  this  must  have  originated  in  misapprehension  of  what 
,  fell  from  him  in  conversation,  or  that  more  mature  reflection  had 
led  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
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••  •  But,’  continued  Goethe,  with  animation,  ‘Walter  Sc-ott's  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  is  excellent,  is  it  not  ?  There  is  finish !  there  is  a  hand  !  What  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  whole,  and  in  particulars  not  a  touch  which  docs  not 
lead  to  the  catastrophe.  Then,  what  details  of  dialogue  and  description, 
■both  of  which  are  excellent. 

■“  ‘His  scenes  and  situations  are  like  pictures  by  Teniers  :  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  they  show  the  summit  of  art ;  the  individual  figures  have  a  speaking- 
truth  ;  and  the  execution  is  extended  with  artistical  love  to  the  minutest  de¬ 
tails,  so  that  not  a  stroke  is  lost.  How  far  have  you  read  ?  ’ 

“  1 1  have  come,’  said  I,  ‘  to  the  passage  where  Henry  Smith  carries  the  J 
pretty  minstrel  girl  home  through  the  streets  and  round  about  lanes ;  and  ; 
where,  to  liis  great  vexation,  Troudfoot  and  Dwining  meet  him.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  said  Goethe,  ‘that  is  excellent !  that  the  obstinate,  honest  black¬ 
smith  should  be  brought  at  last  to  take  with  him  not  only  the  suspicious 
maiden,  but  even  the  little  dog,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be  found  in  any 
novel.  It  shows  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  which  the  deepest  mys¬ 
teries  are  revealed.’ 

“  ‘  It  was  also,’  said  I,  ‘  an  admirable  notion  to  make  the  heroine’s  father 
a  glover,  who  by  his  trade  in  skins  must  have  been  long  in  communication 
with  the  Highlanders.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  Goethe,  ‘  that  is  a  touch  of  the  highest  order.  From  this 
circumstance  spring  the  relations  and  situations  most  favourable  for  the 
■whole  book ;  and  these  by  this  means  also  obtain  a  real  basis,  so  that  they 
have  an  air  of  the  most  convincing  truth.  You  find  everywhere  in  Walter 
Scott  a  remarkable  security  and  thoroughness  in  his  delineation,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  real  world,  obtained  by  life¬ 
long  studies  and  observations,  and  a  daily  discussion  of  the  most  important 
'relations.  Then  come  his  great  talent  and  his  comprehensive  nature.  Y'ou 
remember  the  English  critic  who  compares  the  poets  to  the  voices  of  male 
singers,  of  which  some  can  command  only  a  few  fine  tones,  while  others 
have  the  whole  compass,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  completely  in  their 
power.  Walter  Scott  is  one  of  this  last  sort.  In  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth, 
you  will  not  find  a  single  weak  passage,  to  make  you  feel  as  if  his  knowledge 
and  talent  were  insufficient.  He  is  equal  to  his  subject  in  every  direction 
in  which  it  takes  him  :  the  king,  the  royal  brother,  the  prince,  the  head  of 
the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  magistracy,  the  citizens  and  mechanics,  the  High¬ 
landers,  are  all  drawn  with  the  same  sure  hand,  and  hit  otf  with  equal 
truth.’ 

“  ‘The  English,’  said  Frau  von  Goethe,  ‘  particularly  like  the  character  of 
Henry  Smith,  and  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
book  ■  however,  he  is  not  my  favourite;  I  like  the  Prince.’ 

“  ‘The  Prince,’  said  I,  ‘is  indeed  amiable  enough  with  all  his  wildness, 
and  is  as  well  drawn  as  any  of  the  rest.’ 

“  ‘  The  passage,’  said  Goethe,  ‘  where,  sitting  on  horseback,  he  makes  the 
pretty  minstrel  girl  step  upon  his  foot  that  he  may  raise  her  up  for  a  kiss,  is 
in  the  boldest  English  style.  But  you  ladies  are  wrong  always  to  take  sides. 
Usually,  you  read  a  book  to  find  nutrition  for  the  heart ;  to  find  a  hero  whom 
you  could  love.  This  is  not  the  way  to  read  :  the  great  point  is,  not  whether 
this  or  that  character  pleases,  but  whether  the  whole  book  pleases.’ 

“  ‘  We  women  were  made  so,  dear  father,’  said  she,  affectionately  leaning 
•over  the  table  to  press  his  hand. 

“  ‘Well,  we  must  let  you  have  your  own  way  in  your  amiability,’  replied 
Goethe.” 

Eckermann  has  preserved  some  remarks  of  Goethe  on  Ireland, 
made  at  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  it  is  curious  to 
read  now  that  conjecture  has  become  fact.  The  following  is  the 
only  sample  for  which  we  can  find  room. 

“  The  newspapers  were  brought  in,  and  we  looked  over  them  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  soup.  The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  was  now  discussed  as  the 
•order  of  the  day. 

“  ‘  It  is  instructive,’  said  Goethe,  ‘to  see  how  things  come  to  light  on  this  j 
•occasion  of  which  no  one  ever  thought,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
spoken  of  but  for  the  present  crisis.  We  cannot,  however,  get  a  clear  no¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  the  subject  is  too  intricate.  But  this  we  can 
see,  that  she  sutlers  from  evils  which  will  not  be  removed  by  any  means, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  not  by  emancipation.  If  it  has  hitherto  been  un-  | 
fortunate  for  Ireland  to  endure  her  evils  alone,  it  is  now  unfortunate  that  j 
England  is  also  drawn  into  them.  Then,  no  confidence  can  be  put  in  the 
Catholics.  We  see  with  what  difficulty  the  two  millions  of  Protestants  in 
Ireland  have  kept  their  ground  hitherto  against  the  preponderating  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  Catholics,  and  how,  for  instance,  the  poor  Protestant  farmers  have 
been  oppressed,  tricked,  and  tormented,  when  among  Catholic  neighbours.  | 
The  Catholics  do  not  agree  among  themselves,  but  they  always  unite  against 
a  Protestant.  They'  are  like  a  pack  of  hounds,  who  bite  one  another,  but  | 
when  a  stag  comes  in  view  they  all  unite  immediately  to  run  it  down.’  ” 

Iu  making  these  quotations,  it  has  simply  been  our  object  to 
present  the  reader  with  samples  of  what  is  curious  iu  this  book. 
To  appreciate  Eckermann’s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  • 
Goethe,  the  whole  of  it  must  be  read.  The  time  spent  upon  its  pe-  ] 
rusal  will  bo  usefully  and  agreeably  employed ;  and  the  mere 
English  reader  may  rest  assured  that  Mr.  Oxenford’s  translation 
is  as  exact  and  faithful  as  it  is  elegant. 


THE  CHTTECH  A  FAMILY.* 

This  volume  contains  twelve  sermons,  preached  by  Professor  Mau¬ 
rice  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel,  on  certain  Sundays  that  seemed  the 
most  appropriate  to  his  theme.  That  theme  was  ostensibly  the  oc¬ 
casional  services  of  the  Prayer-book  from  baptism  to  burial,  applied  I 
to  the  preacher’s  object  in  considering  the  church  “  as  a  family.” 
In  reality,  however,  he  goes  much  deeper  than  might  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  mere  words  of  the  titlepage.  To  look  upon  all  ; 
mankind  as  brethren,  and  God  as  a  common  father,  and  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  feelings  and  duties  that  so  large  a  view  of  the  human  and 
divine  relations  requires,  is  a  well-worn  subject ;  it  has  been  hand¬ 
led  ever  since  preaching  began,  without  much  practical  effect. 
The  leading  idea  of  Professor  Maurice  is,  as  we  have  said,  deeper 
if  not  larger  than  this.  It  is  Christian,  not  so  much  in  the  sense 
of  doctrine,  duty,  or  affection,  as  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
itself.  The  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  natural  creature,  the 
effects  springing  from  the  mercy  of  God,  the  human  nature  and 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  privileges  of  men  as  men,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other,  form  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  preacher.  These  things, 
however,  are  not  treated  abstractly  or  rhetorically ;  they  are  dealt 

*  The  Church  a  Family  ;  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Occasional  Services  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  Preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  Published  by  John  W.  Parker. 
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with  by  means  of  the  rites  and  persons  in  which  they  arc  'em¬ 
bodied.  And  although  in  so  doing  no  narrow  or  professional  or 
party  spirit  is  displayed,  yet  occasion  is  taken  to  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  to  illustrate  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  tlie  preacher  from  the  topics  and  characteristics  of  the 
day.  Thus,  iu  the  sermons  on  the  services  for  Infant  Baptism, 
Adult  Baptism,  and  Confirmation,  (for  they  are  all  a  continuous 
argument,  though  Nature  and  Grace  are  the  subject  of  the  first, 
and  Bepentance,  Baptism,  and  the  Spirit,  of  the  second,)  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  author  necessarily  appears,  and  evidently  in  favour  of 
the  more  orthodox  views  of  the  subject.  The  main  argument,  the 
defence  of  the  rite  itself,  is  grounded  on  a  deep  but  popular  meta¬ 
physical  argument,  that  man  is  not  a  mere  animal — that  even 
during  his  earliest  infancy  there  are  signs  of  his  human  character. 

“I  dare  not  look  upon  an  infant  bom  of  human  parents  and  say,  ‘This 
is  a  mere  animal.’  My  conscience  is  utterly  shocked  and  revolted  if  I  do ;  I 
am  certain  that  the  conscience  of  every  man,  if  he  fairly  states  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  himself,  is  revolted  by  it.  And  not  merely  my  conscience,  but  my 
experience  and  observation,  are  outraged  by  such  an  assertion.  Signs  of  a 
will  do  from  the  very  first  manifest  themselves  in  the  child.  You  feel  sure 
that  that  is  to  be  its  ehai  acteristical  mark  among  all  creatures ;  that  what¬ 
ever  else  it  has  not,  unless  it  is  hopelessly  idiotic,  this  it  must  have.  Wo 
have  read  of  the  American  girl  who  was  from  her  birth  deficient  in  three 
senses,  who  had  only  one  in  any  strength.  That  girl,  before  a  single  one  of 
her  faculties  had  been  awakened  by  her  benevolent  and  devoted  guardian, 
gave  manifest  tokens  of  a  will.  She  was  a  spirit,  though  nearly  all  the 
avenues  by  which  the  spirit  converses  with  the  external  world  were  closed. 
The  teacher  acted  in  the  faith  that  she  was  one,  and  his  faith  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  him.  Consciousness,  then,  is  not  the  ground  of  our  spiritual  being,  but 
our  spiritual  being  is  the  ground  of  our  consciousness,  It  is  utter  inversion 
and  confusion  to  change  this  relation — to  suppose  that  we  are  made  spirits 
when  wc  begin  to  exercise  the  powers  which  wo  could  not  exercise  if  wc  were 
not  spirits.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  deep  mystery  in  this  subject;  bow  can  any¬ 
thing  that  concerns  the  will  not  be  mysterious  ?  It  is  the  mystery  of  all 
mysteries.  Every  ancient  philosopher  acknowledged  it  to  be  so  :  if  modern, 
philosophers  do  not,  it  is  only  because  they  are  less  honest,  less  conversant 
with  realities,  more  ready  to  suppose  that  they  have  got  rid  of  a  difficulty 
when  they  have  found  a  formula  in  which  they  can  express  it.  But  does  the 
difficulty  become  greater,  does  the  mystery  look  more  like  a  practical  con¬ 
tradiction,  because  I  believe  that  God  has  not  formed  this  will,  this  spiritual 
being,  and  left  it  to  unfold  itself  unnurtured,  untended,  the  sport  of  all 
accidents  which  it  is  meant  to  govern,  of  all  powers  which  are  threatening 
to  destroy  it  ?  Is  it  so  absolutely  necessary  to  your  reason  and  conscience 
to  believe  that  the  will  must  grow  up  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  [that  is, 
slavery  to  the  world— to  sin,]  that  is  to  say,  in  a  condition  in  which  all  its 
acts  are  anomalous  and  monstrous  ?  Is  it  a  frightful  outrage  upon  till  your 
notions  of  Divine  order,  that  He  should  have  redeemed  this  spirit  out  of  its 
natural  slavery ;  that  He  should  have  said,  ‘  It  is  mine  ’  ?  Does  it  make  you 
shudder  and  turn  pale  if  you  are  asked  to  believe  that  He  has  done  this,  not 
for  a  picked  spirit  here  and  there,  but  for  that  race  which  he  had  formed  in 
His  own  image  ?  ” 

In  like  manner,  tlie  Burial  service  is  defended,  not  perhaps  -with 
more  logical  conclusion,  or  more  convincingly  to  opponents  or 
sceptics,  but  on  the  same  broad  general  grounds  of  the  dealings  of 
God  and  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  with  a  reference  to  the 
criticizing  spirit  of  the  age. 

“  I  do  not  think  any  one  lias  ever  laid  a  friend  in  the  earth  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  very  first  words  of  our  service  carried  him  beyond  the  ordinary 
and  customary  topics  of  consolation  into  quite  another  region  :  ‘  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.’  AVith  what  a  mighty  power  have  these  sounds 
sometimes  struck  upon  the  heart  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  most  confirmed 
dullness  and  hardness.  AVhat  a  witness  they  seem  -to  bear  of  a  quickening 
energy  near  us,  and  near  the  whole  creation,  which  can  speak  to  those  who 
are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  in  their  graves ! 
And  these  words  are  the  key-note  to  the  whole  service  ;  when  the  inward  ear 
has  listened  to  them,  the  rest  of  it  comes  to  us  with  the  most  living  evidence 
of  its  truth  and  seasonableness.  No  service  of  our  Church,  you  all  know,  has 
provoked  so  many  censures  ;  none  has  cheered  so  many  broken  and  contrite 
hearts — broken  and  contrite  for  others  as  well  us  themselves.  Do  you  won¬ 
der  that  we  find  fault  with  it  when  every  passage  of  it  affronts  that  indi¬ 
vidualizing  temper  which  has  become  so  characteristic  of  us  all  ?  Do  you 
wonder  that,  for  that  very  reason,  it  should  cheer  the  weary  and  heavy-la¬ 
den,  because  it  assumes  us  to  be  real  members  of  a  brotherhood,  and  that  he 
whose  dust  we  arc  about  to  give  to  dust  is  a  member  of  it  too  ?  Throughout 
we  claim  that  title  for  him  as  well  as  ourselves.  Throughout  we  speak  as  if 
wo  believed  that  Christ  died  for  him  and  for  us,  and  for  the  universe.  The 
expression  of  that  belief  lias  caused  the  great  scandal  of  our  service.  For 
though  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  tlie  resurrection  to  eternal  life  stands 
in  direct  and  formal  contrast  to  the  hope  that  our  brother  sleeps  in  Christ, 
though  every  real  mourner  feels  keenly  the  difference  of  the  expressions,  and 
yet  feels  the  deep  comfort  of  both, — the  critic  cannot  perceive  any  important 
practical  distinction.  For  what,  lie  says,  signifies  a  belief  in  the  resurrection, 
except  as  it  involves  a  belief  in  the  safety  of  some  individual  man  ?  AAre 
could  not  ask  a  more  startling  test  of  the  state  of  mind  into  which  wc  have 
fallen  than  such  a  question  furnishes.  Everything  is  reduced  into  a  calcu¬ 
lation  about  safety.  Tlie  belief  in  a  great  redemption  effected  for  humanity 
is  nothing.  There  is  no  help  or  satisfaction  in  that.  So  says  the  verbal  com¬ 
mentator.  But  those  who  really  need  help  feel  that  it  is  all  there.” 

Besides  the  four  subjects  we  have  mentioned,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tory  sermon,  the  topics  of  “  Nature,  Law,  and  Education,”  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  discourse  on  the  Catechism.  Marriage,  greatly  in 
opposition  to  Bomish  views,  is  handled  under  the  service  of  Matri¬ 
mony;  the  necessity  and  kindly  use  of  chastisements,  in  the  Yisita- 
tion  of  the  Sick.  In  three  sermons  on  Ordination,  Deacons  and 
Priests,  and  the  Consecration  of  Bishops,  the  author  strenuously 
supports  the  economy  of  his  own  church ;  and  advances  high  claims 
for  the  minister  as  minister.  The  last  sermon  is  on  the  Commina- 
tion  Service ;  which  is  defended  oil  the  ground  of  its  necessity  as  a 
truth  and  a  requirement,  and  by  a  verbal  explanation.  “  AYe  at¬ 
tach,”  says  tlie  preacher,  “  a  certain  vague  mysterious  notion  to  the 
word  curse.  Its  real  meaning-  is  much  more  tremendous  than  this 
notion ;  and  yet  the  first  statement  of  it  might  seem  like  a  relief  to 
our  minds,  as  if  the  alarm  with  which  it  inspired  us  had  been  ex¬ 
aggerated.  A  curse  means  a  separation  or  a  cutting  off.”  The 
direct  defence,  however,  is  brief  or  incidental :  tlie  sermon  consists 
of  a  survey  of  history  to  trace  the  consequences  of  national  sins. 
It  is  elaborate  as  regards  Jewish  history,  especially  in  relation  to 
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tlie  closing  period,  when  formalism  was  at  its  height ;  brief  as  re¬ 
gards  British  history,  but  with  a  glance  at  the  present  times,  and 
a  slight  comparison  of  them  with  the  past. 

“  The  Pharisee  threw  himself  back  upon  the  recollection,  ‘  We  have  Abra¬ 
ham  to  our  father,’  and  made  that  recollection  the  excuse  for  doing  any 
works  but  those  of  Abraham.  The  multitude  in  the  bitterness  of  their  sor¬ 
row  sighed  and  cried  for  a  great  champion  or  deliverer,  who  should  lead 
them  into  the  wilderness,  who  should  break  the  yoke  of  the  Herodian  family 
or  of  the  Cmsars  from  off  their  necks.  Each  feared,  suspected,  hated  the 
other;  but  the  Pharisee,  ever  and  anon,  in  his  zeal  for  Judaism  and  his  own 
authority,  plotted  as  much  against  the  civil  ruler  as  the  wildest  supporter  of 
novelties;  the  passionate  seekers  of  freedom  and  change  were  as  ready  to 
use  and  pervert  traditions  in  support  of  their  schemes  as  the  most  servile 
ritualist. 

“  The  poor  oppressed  Israelite,  whom  these  Pharisees  regarded  as  a  man 
ignorant  of  the  law,  and  therefore  accursed,  was  busy  with  dreams  of  days 
when  he  should  achieve  independence ;  when  the  proud  Gentile  ruler,  and 
probably  when  the  prouder  Jewish  doctor,  should  be  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  an  equal  if  not  a  master. 

****** 

“  And  is,  then,  this  warning  [the  Commination  service]  not  wanted  for  us  ? 

If  we  think  it  is  not,  our  state  is  indeed  perilous.  And  it  is  that  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  should  make  us  tremble.  We  find  it  so  hard, 
s®  very  hard,  to  believe  that  our  sins  are  the  very  same  sins  which  we 
read  of  in  books — the  very  same  which  have  led  other  nations  to  actual  de¬ 
struction,  and  have  often  brought  our  own  to  the  brink  of  it.  We  give 
these  sins  other  names ;  they  come  in  as  necessary  parts  of  our  scheme  of 
the  universe.  To  use  every  low  art  for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  appear 
something  else  than  we  are,  or  of  making  our  brethren  appear  more  black 
than  they  are,  is  not  lying ;  it  is  only  the  natural  wish  in  each  man  to 
look  well  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  or  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  a  man 
strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  to  check  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
his  opponents.  To  give  those  who  slave  for  us  that  which  is  not  enough  to 
preserve  them  from  starvation  or  crime — to  treat  them  as  if  thej'  were  ma¬ 
chines  and  not  human  beings — this  is  not  oppression ;  it  is  the  law  of  com¬ 
petition,  which  no  one  has  a  right  to  violate,  so  sacred  and  venerable  a 
power  is  it.  Oh,  it  is  this  satisfaction  with  the  world’s  abominations,  this 
quick  discovery  of  some  solution  which  is  quite  adequate  for  every  one,  and 
which  is  a  warrant  for  leaving  it  undisturbed — this,  this  is  the  curse  of  our 
time,  which  should  make  every  one  of  us  fear  lest  the  curse  of  all  curses 
should  be  coming  upon  us  ;  the  utter  disbelief  in  God  as  our  Lord,  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Devil  has  gotten  the  victory,  and  has  established  for  ever 
his  supremacy.  Such  a  curse  may  befal  a  country  where  there  is  the  loudest 
religious  profession — perhaps  has  never  fallen  in  its  fulness  upon  any  other. 
Where  the  name  of  God  is  pronounced  so  continually  by  lips  which  can  pour 
forth  falsehoods  against  those  who  are  in  His  image — where  religious  argu¬ 
ments  are  used  to  convince  us  that  we  should  be  content  with  acts  and  mea¬ 
sures  which  our  consciences  declare  to  be  unrighteous — where  adherence  to 
party  with  all  its  incredible  meannesses,  compromises,  and  falsehoods,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  selfsame  thing  as  adherence  to  principle — where  religious 
duties  are  performed  without  any  evidence  being  given  that  they  have  the 
least  influence  upon  the  common  duties  of  human  beings  to  each  other, — then 
surely,  godlessness,  yes,  and  atheism,  will  be  waxing  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  will  be  ready  to  come  forth  in  a  more  portentous  form  than  it  could  take 
in  a  country  where  holy  names  had  been  less  familiarly  trifled  with  and  pro¬ 
faned.” 

Considered  as  a  clear  and  convincing  exposition  of  a  proposed 
subject,  The  Church  a  Family  is  not  a  very  conclusive  piece  of 
argument.  The  purpose  of  the  author,  by  treating  of  the  services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  gives  a  unity  and  bearing  to  the  entire 
series  of  discourses,  very  rarely  found  in  a  volume  and  not  always 
in  a  set  of  sermons ;  but  the  exposition  is  logically  not  clear 
either  in  the  principal  or  subordinate  portions.  We  are  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  proof  of  the  Church  being  a  family.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  realize  the  idea,  further  than  we  all,  from  religious  com¬ 
monplaces,  can  vaguely  realize  it  beforehand :  the  elevation  of 
man’s  nature  through  Christ,  is  as  much  a  separation  from  the 
world  as  an  introduction  to  a  family,  otherwise  than  as  any 
number  of  pei’sons  with  the  “  idem  velle  et  idem  nolle  ”  may 
be  said  to  form  a  family.  We  have  quoted  the  strongest  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  “sacramental  grace”  in  baptism;  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  question  how  grace  operates,  or  to  what  extent, 
nor  answer  other  obvious  objections.  It  is  not,  however,  as  an 
argument,  or  an  allegory,  or  as  a  well-planned  series  of  sermons, 
that  this  volume  is  to  be  considered.  Its  excellence  is  of  a  more 
general  and  spiritual  character.  Occasionally  the  arguments  may  be 
needlessly  expanded,  or  the  idea  reiterated,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  sermons,  but  the  reader  always  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of 
“  a  superior  man.”  The  work  contains  the  q  uintessence  of  learning, 
guided,  sharpened,  and  animated  by  worldly  observation,  so  that 
a  single  page  will  often  illuminate  dark  points  of  history  both 
religious  and  secular.  It  exhibits  that  large  regard  for  Christi¬ 
anity  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  business  and  being,  which  in  words 
and  theory  at  least  is  found  more  commonly  among  Dissenters, 
Tractarians,  and  Romanists,  than  in  the  body  of  the  Episcopal 
Church:  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sourness  of  the  conventicle 
or  the  arrogance  of  the  priest  about  the  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  He  has  as  much  geniality  as  either  of  the  Newmans,  or  as 
the  author  of  Alton  Locke,  controlled  by  a  sterner  will,  or  perhaps 
regulated  by  a  sounder  judgment.  He  is  as  much  opposed  as  Car¬ 
lyle  himself  to  the  conventionalisms  and  “  shams  ”  of  society  ;  but 
he  utters  his  indignation  with  a  more  measured  tone  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  better  taste.  1  le  has  a  penetrating  earnestness  by  no 
means  common  among  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church;  and  he 
is  an  advocate  for  the  progress  of  society,  but  by  the  advance  of 
Christian  principles  establishing  a  brotherhood  among  mankind. 

PUBLICATIONS  BECEIVED. 

Books. 

Tlio  influx  of  books  lias  been  even  more  considerable  than  it  usually  is  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  but  new  editions  form  the  chief  feature  of  the 
week’s  literature,  as  well  iu  number  as  in  character. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  new  editions,  in  a  marketable  sense,  are 
Mr.  Bentley’s  handsome  library  editions  of  Prescott’s  Histories  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  each  in  two  volumes;  making  the  sevenjh  \ 
edition  of  Ferdinand  aud  Isabella,  and  the  sixth  of  the  others :  yet  it 


seems  not  many  years  since  the  first  published  of  the  series  came  before  us. 
The  other  books  in  this  category  explain  themselves  by  their  titles ;  though 
it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  them  bear  upon  one  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day — the  Church,  in  some  relation  or  other. 

Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  A.B. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Alarie  A.  Watts.  With 
forty-one  Engravings  on  Steel. 

History  o  f  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain. 
By  William  II.  Prescott.  Seventh  edition,  revised.  In  two  Volumes. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  With  a  Preliminary  View  of  the 
Ancient  Mexican  Civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Her¬ 
nando  Cortes.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  In  two  volumes.  Sixth 
edition. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  AVith  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  In  two  volumes. 
Sixth  edition. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches ;  or  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Itcvelation.  Deli¬ 
vered  in  the  Large  Boom,  Exeter  Hall,  iu  1817-48.  By  the  Reve¬ 
rend  John  Gumming,  D.D.  Thirteenth  edition. 

The  British  Churches  in  Relation  to  the  British  People.  By  Edward 
Miall.  Second  edition. 

Romanism  in  England  Exposed.  The  Itedemptorist  Fathers  of  St. 
Mary’s  Convent,  Park  Road,  Clapham.  By  Charles  Hastings  Collette. 
Second  edition. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Barrister-at-law.  Second  edition. 

The  following  form  part  of  the  series  of  cheap  and  excellent  publications 
that  are  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn.  Two  of  them  are 
not  in  strictness  reprints,  but  translations,— the  fourth  volume  of  Livy, 
which  completes  the  work;  and  Anna  Swanwick’s  translation  of  Goethe’s 
Faust  and  his  other  Dramas. 

The  Fairy  Mythology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and  Superstition  of 
various  Countries.  By  Thomas  Iveightley,  Author  of  “The  Mytho¬ 
logy  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,”  &c.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.  (Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library.) 

General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  :  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  by  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  New  edition, 
carefully  revised,  by  the  Reverend  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  B.A.,  &c.  Vo¬ 
lume  I.  (Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 

The  History  of  Rome.  By  Titus  Livius.  Books  Thirty-seven  to  the 
End,  with  the  Epitomes  and  Fragments  of  the  Lost  Books.  Literally 
translated  by  William  A.  M'Deville,  Sen.  Class.  Mod.  Ex.  Schol. 
A.B.  T.C.D.  (Bohn’s  Classical  Library.) 

Dramatic  Works  of  Goethe ;  comprising  Faust,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
Torquato  Tasso,  Egmont,  translated  by  Anna  Swanwick ;  and  Goetz 
Von  Berlichingen,  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  carefully  revised. 
(Bohn’s  Standard  Library.) 

These  are  reprints  in  6ome  of  the  various  shilling  libraries. 

History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent.  By  George  Bancroft.  Volume  I.  (Popular  Library.) 

Letters  from  Palmyra.  By  Lucius  Manlius  Piso,  to  his  friend  Marcus 
Curtius,  at  Rome.  By  the  Reverend  W.  Ware.  (Popular  Library.) 

Zenobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra ;  an  Historical  Romance.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Julian.”  (Parlour  Library.) 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Rights  to  the  Sea-Shores  and  to  the  Soil  and  Bed 
of  Tidal  Harbours  and  Navigable  Rivers ;  with  especial  reference  to 
Sir.  Sergeant  Merewether’s  published  Speech  upon  the  same  subjects. 
By  James  Jerwood,  Esq.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  M.A.,  &c. 

[The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  large  question  of  whether  the  property  or 
right  to  the  shore  of  all  tidal  waters  is  not  vested  in  the  Crown  as  public 
|  guardian,  unless  that  right  has  been  by  the  Crown  expressly  granted  away. 
The  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  it  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether  in 
a  suit,  where  the  point  at  issue  is  a  claim  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
I  don,  as  conservators  of  the  Thames,  to  the  shores  of  the  river,  some  parts  of 
|  which  they  have  granted  to  individuals.  Mr.  Jerwood’s  book  is  an  answer 
j  to  this  speech  of  the  Town-Clerk  of  the  City  ;  and  certainly  a  very  complete 
[  exposure.  The  pith  of  the  Dissertation  is,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether 
|  attempts  to  make  out  a  ease  by  omitting  or  pervei'ting  all  authorities  that 
I  make  against  him,  and  then  claiming  a  victory  by  a  law  of  his  own  invention. 

[  Unless  we  assume  that  Mr.  Jerwood  commits  the  same  unfairness  towards 
Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether,  in  the  quotation  of  authorities,  of  which  he  accu¬ 
ses  that  learned  gentleman,  the  licence  exhibited  far  exceeds  what  is  usually 
shown  by  counsel.  So  great,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  suppression,  that  it 
would  almost  seem  the  City  Town-Clerk  was  instructed  upon  the  law  as  well 
as  upon  the  facts,  and  spoke  from  his  brief  without  further  knowledge,] 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Charles  Bristow,  Esq.  In  five  volumes. 
[What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  puts  forward  all  at  once  five  thick  vo¬ 
lumes  of  poetry  ;  and  that  not  in  the  dull  season,  when  some  people  are  glad 
to  snatch  at  anything  which  wears  the  appearance  of  novelty,  but  at  a  time 
when  the  world  in  its  public  capacity  is  busy  with  the  Rope,  and  is  privately 
looking  forward  to  Christmas  and  its  varied  attractions  for  mind  and  body  ? 
On  close  examination,  however,  it  appears  that  the  “  Poetical  Works”  of 
Mr.  Bristow  have  not  been  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  year  1850.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  year  of  their  “  coming  out,”  as  it  were;  but  they  have  already 
gratified  their  author’s  friends,  and  even  some  critics,  in  the  form  of  “print¬ 
ed  for  private  circulation.”  One  volume  has  the  date  of  1847  ;  four  are  of 
1848.  Three  of  the  five  volumes  may  be  said  to  consist  of  descriptive  poetry ; 
for  although  the  poems  may  take  the  form  of  tales,  sonnets,  and  a  personal 
narrative  of  travels,  description  is  substantially  the  leading  theme,  mingled 
with  story  or  incident  to  embody  or  bring  it  in.  And  the  scenery  is  such 
as  has  excited  the  author’s  admiration  during  his  travels  through  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  or  on  the  Continent.  The  two  remaining  volumes  con¬ 
sist  of  miscellaneous  poems  and  dramatic  sketches.  The  verse,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  fluent,  but  not  very  condensed  or  striking.] 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  Reginald  Mohan, 
Bart.  Done  in  Verse  by  George  John  Cayley.  Canto  Second. 

[Two  more  cantos  of  a  story  that  seems  merely  a  vehicle  for  presenting  the 
writer’s  ideas  of  society,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  latter  part  of  Don 
Juan.'] 

The  Mother’s  Recompense ;  a  Sequel  to  Home  Influence.  By  Grace 
Aguilar,  Author  of  “  The  Vale  of  Cedars.” 

[This  tale  by  the  late  Grace  Aguilar  points  the  moral  of  two  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  home  education  or  training,  with  the  respective  “recompense” 
which  is  reaped  by  indolent,  neglectful,  or  weakly  indulgent  parents, 
and  those  who  adopt  a  rational,  affectionate,  and  confidential  system.  The 
story  was  originally  written  in  1836 ;  and  is  now  published  without  the 
writer’s  corrections,  which  would  doubtless  have  strengthened  and  condensed 
the  narrative  portions.] 
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Pique  ;  a  Novel.  In  three  volumes. 

fin  probability  of  circumstances,  vraisemblance  of  characters,  an  J  knowledge 
of  life,  this  novel  belongs  to  the  circulating-library  class  of  fictions,  sot  off 
by  a  better  style  of  composition.] 

Stories  for  Summer  Days  and  Winter  Nights.  Second  Box. 
[Half-a-dozcn  well-written  juvenile  stories,  inculcating  some  practical  pur¬ 
pose  without  obtruding  it :  for  a  shilling.] 

The  Illustrated  Year-Book.  Second  Series.  The  Wonders,  Events, 
and  Discoveries  of  1850.  Edited  by  John  Timbs. 

[This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
year,  which  combine  adventure  and  popular  attraction  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  science.  There  is  a  history  of  the  capture  and  conveyance  to 
this  country  of  the  Hippopotamus  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  in  his  new  abode,  and  a  general  account  of  his  natural 
history'.  There  are  particulars  of  the  new  gigantic  steam-ships  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Asia,  with  the  summary  of  their  voyages,  as  well  as  notices  of  some 
other  steam  events  of  the  year,  and  a  precis  of  the  history  of  steam  navigation. 
Among  matters  more  purely  scientific,  is  an  account  of  the  submarine  tele¬ 
graph,  and  of  the  Great  Exhibition  that  is  to  be.  The  Nepaulese  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts’s  Church,  and  the  Panoramas  of  the  Overland 
Boute  and  the  Nile,  are  noticed,  with  several  other  subjects  of  a  kindred 
nature.] 

Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation.  Intended  as  a  work  of  general 
reference  and  practical  instruction  on  the  Lathe,  and  the  various  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits  followed  by  amateurs.  By  the  late  Charles  Ilolt- 
zapffel,  Associate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  &c. 
Volume  III. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  elaborate  and  practical 
exposition  of  the  art  of  turning,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  on  their 
appearance,  the  author,  Mr.  Charles  noltzapffel,  is  dead.  This  third  volume 
has  been  continued  in  compliance  with  the  plan  of  the  original  author,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  notes.  The  remainder  of  the  work  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  way,  till  its  completion  in  six  volumes,  as  was  originally 
intended.] 

The  Elementary  Catechisms.  History  of  England.  Geography,  First 
Lessons.  Gardening. 

The  Family  Economist.  Volume  Third. 

The  Working-Man’ s  Housekeeping-Book  for  Fifty-two  Weeks ,  &c. 
By  the  Editor  of  the  “Family  Economist.” 

[Of  these  three  sets  of  books,  the  “  Elementary  Catechisms  ”  are  designed 
for  general  primary  instruction.  The  “  Family  Economist  ”  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  into  a  volume  of  the  numbers  of  a  periodical  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
classes  below  the  rich.  The  “Housekeeping-Book”  is  well  arranged  for 
humble  economists  who  wish  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  their  expendi¬ 
ture.  They  are  all  low-priced.] 

Illustrated  Works  and  Prints. 

The  Story  of  Jack  and  the  Giants.  Illustrated  with  thirty-five  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Bichard  Doyle.  Engraved  by  G.  and  E.  Dalziel. 

The  Peacock  at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Dorset,  (Sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  C. 
Smith.) 

A  Treasury  of  Pleasure  Books  for  Young  and  Old.  With  thirty-six 
Illustrations  by  Edward  Wehnert  and  Harrison  Weir.  New  Series. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Country :  Simple  Stories  for  Young  People.  By 
Mrs.  Harriet  Myrtle.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  John  Gilbert. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 

New  Periodical. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Journal;  a  Miscellany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Memorable,  the  Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful.  No.  I.  Saturday, 
December  7,  1850. 

[A  three-halfpenny  miscellany  of  sixteen  pages  ;  whose  leading  distinction, 
as  compared  with  Chambers,  Dickens,  and  publications  of  similar  style  and 
price,  is  a  predominance  of  the  belles  lettres,  not  merely  in  form  but  in 
spirit.  Information  may  be  conveyed  by  Leigh  Hunts  Journal,  but  it  will 
be  of  a  different  kind  from  that  in  Chambers' s  Journal  for  instance,  and  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  different  way.  The  number  before  us  has  variety  and  interest, 
as  well  as  future  promise.  Carlyle  contributes  a  first  paper,  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  curious  series  of  old  family  incidents,  animated  by  the  -writer’s  wonted 
vigour,  with  less  of  his  wonted  peculiarities.  Walter  Savage  Landor  has 
furnished  some  verses.  Leigh  Hunt  himself  writes  two  papers  on  London. 
One,  “The  Town,”  is  an  agreeable  continuation  of  his  previous  work  on  the 
same  subject,  designed  to  treat  of  those  places  formerly  left  untouched,  and 
beginning  with  the  Treasury,  Downing  Street,  &c.  The  other  is  a  paper  on 
the  Literary  Club ;  full  of  anecdot  e,  and  with  discriminating  sketches  of  per¬ 
sons, — tolerably  well  known,  however.  Mr.  Hunt  furnishes  besides  a  Span¬ 
ish  story  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  The  Indicator.  There  is  also  a  series 
of  observations  on  current  subjects  called  “  Talk  of  the  Week  ”  ;  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  extracts,  fragments,  and  so  forth.] 

Pamphlets. 

The  Present  Trials  of  the  Church.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  Thornes 
Church,  Wakefield.  By  Hugh  B.  Smyth,  B.A. 

Notes  on  the  Cardinal’s  Manifesto,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell, 
her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister.  By  the  Bevercnd  John  Gumming,  D.D. 

Religious  Deceptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Exposed.  By  B.  T.  Hamp- 
son. 

Ecclesiastical  Pretensions,  Romish  and  English  ;  with  the  Antidote 
which  a  Catholic  Protestantism  supplies.  A  Tract  for  the  Times. 
By  John  Hamilton  Thom. 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Wiseman's  Sermon  on  the  Gorham  Case.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  Second  edition. 

Popish  Infallibility.  Letters  to  Viscount  Feilding  on  his  Secession 
from  the  Church  of  England.  By  Charles  Hastings  Collette. 

What  shall  be  Done  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  f  An  Inquiry  by  an 
English  Journalist. 

The  Puseyad ;  a  Poem.  By  Q  in  the  Corner. 

Pax  Nobiscum  ;  or  Verse  Aspirations  for  Unity  of  Spirit  and  the  Bond 
of  Peace  amongst  Protestant  AVorsliipers  of  Christ.  By  Clericus. 

A  Plea  for  Toleration,  in  Answer  to  the  No-Popery  Cry.  Being  the 
substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
AVorcester,  in  the  Chapterhouse,  15th  November  1850.  By  the  Be- 
verend  John  Fielder  Maekarness,  Vicar  of  Tardebigge,  in  the  Diocese 
of  AVorcester. 

Observations  on  the  Oaths  now  administered  to  Protestant  Members  of 
Parliament.  By  the  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

An  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Pronunciation.  By  an  Advocate  of  Con¬ 
sistency. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  &c.  By  Bhiloponos. 

Proposal  for  a  Provisional  Registry  of  Inventions,  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
taining  Letters  Patent  for  the  same.  By  D.  S.  Brown. 


BIRTHS. 

On  the  3d  December,  in  Charterhouse,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders,  of  a 
daughter. 

On  the  4th,  at  Wotton,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  S.  Powell,  Rector  of  Abinger, 
of  a  son. 

On  the  4th,  at  Eldon  Villa,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Wade,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Ryde,  of  a  son. 

On  the  6th,  at  Paris,  the  Lady  Arthur  llcrvey,  of  a  son. 

On  the  6th,  in  Eaton  Place  South,  the  lion.  Mrs.  Gerald  Dillon,  of  a  son. 

On  the  6th,  at  Ickleford  House,  near  Hitchin,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Dudley 
Ryder,  of  a  son. 

On  the  9th,  in  Belgrave  Square,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Horatio  FitzRoy,  of  a  daughter. 

On  tile  9th,  at  Lambeth  Rectory,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  9th,  in  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  the  Wife  of  Captain  Manners, 
R.N.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  2d  July,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Sydney,  Captain  Augustus  Frederick  .Ten¬ 
ner,  of  lxer  Majesty’s  Eleventh  Regiment,  Major  of  Brigade,  fifth  son  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  to  Caroline  Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  E.  B.  Wynyard,  C.B.,  commanding  the  troops  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

On  the  16th  November,  at  Mussourie,  East  Indies,  Christopher  W.  Fagan,  Esq., 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  son  of  the  late  Major-General  Fagan,  H.E.I.C.S.,  to  Henrietta 
Emily,  daughter  of  Colonel  Williamson. 

On  the  28th,  at  Clifton  Church,  Simeon  Henry  Stuart,  eldest  son  of  Sir  S.  H.  Stuart, 
Bart.,  to  Catherine  Henrietta,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Leclimere  Worrall, 
Bengal  Cavalry. 

Un  the  4th  December,  at  Llandrinio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thorndike,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Isabella  Russell,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Russeil,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Llandrinio,  near  Oswestry.  * 

Outlie  5th,  at  Wallasey  Church,  Cheshire,  Captain  Charles  Egerton,  R.N.,  son  of 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colonel  the 
lion.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  of  Leasowe  Castle. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square,  Henry  Wollaston  Blake,  Esq., 
son  of  William  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Portland  Place,  and  Danesbury,  Hertfordshire,  to 
Charlotte  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Walbanke  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Cantley, 
Yorkshire,  and  Eaton  Square. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  James’s,  Dover,  Thomas  Beevor,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  T.  B. 
Bcevor,  Bart.,  of  Hargham  Hall,  Norfolk,  to  Sophia  Jane,  Widow  of  the  late  T. 
Jermy  Jenny,  Esq.,  of  Stanfield  Hall,  in  the  same  county- 

On  the  10th,  at  Kerton,  near  Faversham,  the  Rev.  C.  Frederick  Newell,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Broadstairs,  Kent,  to  Anne  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  S.  R.  Lushington,  of  Norton  Court. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  18th  October,  at  TTmrit sir,  in  the  Punjab,  George  Forbes  M‘Leod,  Esq., 
Civil  Service,  youngest  son  of  Major-General  Duncan  M'Lcod,  Bengal  Engineers  ;  in 
his  25th  year. 

On  the  26th  November,  at  Malta,  on  his  way  home  from  India,  Sir  Francis  Ford, 
Bart.,  Captain  in  the  Twentieth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I. ;  in  his  32d  year. 

On  the  28th,  in  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  Mrs.  Ann  Izzard,  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  and  friend  of  Morton  Lord  Henley  for  forty  years  ;  in  her  92d  year. 

On  tire  2d  December,  at  Ballindalloch  Castle,  Sir  John  Macpherson-Grant,  of 
Ballindalloch  and  Invereshie,  Bart. 

On  tile  5th,  at  Gaddesdenbury,  Herts,  Captain  Hoare,  R.N. ;  in  iris  57th  year. 

On  the  7tli,  at  the  Vicarage,  Rochdale,  Harriet,  Wife  of  J.  E.  N.  Mulesworth, 
D.D.,  and  sister  of  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Lymington. 

On  the  9th,  at  Wimborne,  Dorset,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thornhill,  formerly  of  the 
Seventh  Hussars. 

On  the  10th,  at  Putney,  Miss  Ballautine. 

Lately,  in  Persia,  Almeric  Randolph  Wood,  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Wood,  and  Attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  ;  in  Iris 
28tli  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Dec.  13.— 1st  Regt.  of  Life  Guards— Lieut.  J.  M.  Ilogg  to  be  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Winterbottom,  Avho  retires  ;  Cornet  and  Sub- Lieut.  II.  Lygon  to 
be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Hogg;  Corporal- Major  W.  Ilessey  to  be  Cornet  and  Sub- 
Lieut.  without  purchase,  (Ridingmaster,)  vice  Earl  of  Mount-Charles,  promoted. 
3d  Drag.  Guards— F.  C.  13.  Ford,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Hunt,  pro¬ 
moted.  6th  Drag.  Guards — H.  R.  Johnston,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Tichborne,  promoted.  7th  Drag.  Guards — A.  G.  M.  Moore,  Gent,  to  he  Cornet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Hutchinson,  appointed  to  the  2d  Drag.  Guards.  4tli  Light  Drags. — 
C.  A.  G.  Browne,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Sparke,  promoted.  10th 
Light  Drags — L.  M.  R.  Stapylton,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Alexander, 
promoted;  A.  II.  Cass,  Gent,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  Thompson,  who  re¬ 
tires.  16th  Light  Drags. — Capt.  T.  Rattle  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Gavin, 
who  retires;  Lieut.  J.  G.  A.  Burton  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  rattle;  Cornet 
J.  A.  Sartoris  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Burton.  .  Grenadier  Guards— Alex¬ 
ander  Viscount  Balgonie  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Wilson,  promoted. 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Lieut,  and  Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  C.  A.  F.  Berkeley  to  be 
Capt.  and  Lieut. -Cd.  by  pur.  vice  Miekletliwait,  who  retires;  Ensign  and  Lieut,  the 
lion.  A.  II.  Vernon  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  pur.  vice  Berkeley;  R.  J.  Lindsay, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign  and  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  Vernon.  3d  Foot— L.  Sidebottom,  Gent, 
to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Lewes,  promoted.  10th  Foot — II.  Henderson,  Gent,  to 
be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Deane,  who  retires.  14th  Foot— E.  G.  Helyar,  Gent,  to  be 
Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Segrave,  promoted.  17th  Foot — J.  Lawson,  Gent,  to  be  En¬ 
sign,  by  pur.  vice  Lawes,  promoted.  18th  Foot — Lieut.  F.  Willington,  from  the 
70th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  viee  M‘Gregor,  who  exchanges.  19th  Foot — E.  W.  Bennett, 
Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  pur.  vice  Lidwill,  promoted.  23d  Foot — Second  Lieut. 
E.  G.  Bulwer,  to  be  First  Lieut,  by  pur.  vice  II.  Edwardes,  who  retires;  II.  C. 
Jervoise,  Gent,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice  Bulwer.  26th  Foot — 
E.  II.  P.  Elderton,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Granville,  promoted. 
27th  Foot — J.  W.  B.  O’Loghlin,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Rhodes,  pro¬ 
moted.  37th  Foot — A.  II.  Graves,  Gent,  to  be  E  a  sign,  by  purchase,  vice  Colling- 
wood,  promoted.  38th  Foot — C.  A.  S.  Diekins,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Fisher,  who  retires.  40th  Foot — Lieut.  II.  T.  F.  White  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  Arthur,  promoted  ;  Ensign  F.  II.  Atherley  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  White. 
45th  Foot— Lieut.  W.  Dawson  has  been  allowed  to  retire  from  the  service  by  the  sale 
of  his  commission.  54th  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Floyd  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Skur- 
ray,  who  retires;  Ensign  E.  T.  Shitfner  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Floyd.  65th 
Foot — Lieut.  D.  Bazalgette  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Wolfe,  who  retires;  En¬ 
sign  R.  M.  Slegg  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Bazalgette.  68th  Foot— T.  W. 
Shiell,  M.D.  to  be  Assist. -Surg.  vice  R.  W.  Woollcombe,  who  retires  on  half-pay. 
70th  Foot — Lieut.  W.  T.  M ‘Gregor,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Willing- 
ton,  who  exchanges.  75th  Foot — Ensign  F.  Hardy  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Fox,  who  retires.  78th  Foot — Lieut.  L.  P.  Bouverie  to  be  Adjt.  vice  Gordon,  pro¬ 
moted.  87th  l  oot— A.  Butler,  Gent,  to  be  Second  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Stuart, 
promoted.  91st  Foot— J.  C.  Sweny,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by* purchase,  vice  Macken¬ 
zie,  promoted ;  C.  Grecnhill,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Stanton,  pro¬ 
moted.  97th  Foot — E.  Morris,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Annesley,  pro¬ 
moted. 

1st  West  India  Regiment — J.  E.  Matthews,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Ross,  promoted. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regt. — J.  T.  Egan,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Bulger,  promoted. 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen — Staff-Assist.-Surg.  W.  Singleton,  M.D.  to  be  Assist.- 
Surg. 

Unattached— Capt.  F.  L.  Arthur,  from  the  40th  Foot,  to  be  Major,  by  purchase. 

Memorandum — Major  G.  Dawson,  half-pay  Unatt.  has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  Army  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  he  being  about  to  become  a  settler  in 
Canada. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  Dec.  11.— Royal  Regt.  of  Artillery— First  Lieut.  G.  IT.  L. 
Millman  to  be  Second  Capt.  vice  Taylor,  retired  on  half-pay;  Second  Lieut.  H.  L. 
Balfour  to  be  First  Lieut,  vice  Millman. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday ,  December  10. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Stead  and  Co.  Leeds,  and  Morley  and  Co.  Pontefract, 
coach-builders;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Morley — Stapelton  and  Holdsworth,  North 
Wharf  Road ,  Paddington,  scavengers— Wilson  and  M‘Cubbin,  Stonchouse,  linen- 
drapers — Cheat  and  Cook,  Chelmsford,  posting-masters — J.  and  R.  Gee,  Edgeley, 
Stockport,  cotton-spinners — Kiernan  and  Taylor,  Liverpool,  letterpress-printers — 
Clewley  and  Co.  Liverpool,  grocers— Duffet  and  Putt,  Chapel  Street,  Milton  Street, 
whalebone-preparers— Purdue  and  Featherstone,  Liverpool,  tin-plate-dealers— John¬ 
son  and  Sutcliffe,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  naphtha-distillers— Eccles  and  Whiteley, 
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Mill  Hill  within  Livesey,  cotton-spinners— Roote  and  Howies,  Little  Compton  Street, 
electroplaters— Howe  and  Gollop,  Bridport,  biscuit-bakers— Pauli  and  Co.  Liver¬ 
pool,  shipwrights ;  as  far  as  regards  R.  Pearce— II owarth  and  Lever,  Manchester, 
corn-mei chants— Turner  and  Lawrenson,  Blackburn,  dry salters— Shaw  and  Holder, 
London  Wall,  carpenters— Gardner  and  Son,  Manchester,  bookbinders— Lamb  and 
Thornton,  Crown  Street,  Soho,  lead-merchants— Blews  and  Hall,  Birmingham,  but¬ 
ton-manufacturers-  Middlemost  and  Webber,  Manchester, woollen-cloth-merchants— - 
Hughes  and  Robinson,  King’s  Head  Court,  Gougli  Square,  printers — Hurst  and  Co. 
Nottingham,  hosiers;  as  far  as  regards  T.  Ashwell— The  Great  Western  Loan  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgeware  Road — Austin  and  M‘Aslan,  Glasgow,  nurserymen  ;  as  far  as  regards 
H.  Austin,  R.  Austin,  and  A.  M ‘Aslan — Barr  and  Co.  Glasgow,  dyers  ;  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  R.  Laird — Laird  and  Thomson,  Glasgow',  shawl-manufacturers — Billingsley 
and  Co.  Harwich,  shipping-agents. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — John  Robert  Wright,  Leeds,  currier. 

Bankrupts.— Abraiiam  Provost,  Peterborough,  linen-draper,  to  surrender  Dec. 
13,  Jan.  14  :  solicitor,  Jones,  Sise  Lane,  (and  not  Mark  Lane,  as  before  advertised) ; 
official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— John  Curd,  Grove  Street,  (and  not 
George  Street,  as  before  advertised,)  Camden  Town,  cheesemonger,  Dec..  13,  Jan. 
14:  solicitors,  Ford  and  Lloyd,  Bloomsbury  Square ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Cole¬ 
man  Street  Buildings— Nathaniel  John  IIone,  Reading,  brewer,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  23: 
solicitors,  Gregory  and  Co.  Bedford  Row;  Blandy,  Reading;  official  assignee,  Bell, 
Coleman  Street  Buildings— Adolph  Berend  and  Isidore  Bloomenthal,  Weymouth 
Place,  New  Kent  Road,  cigar-merchants,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  23:  solicitors,  Bristow  and 
Tarrant,  Bond  Court,  Walbrook  ;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings — 
Alexander  IIoneyman,  Creek  Road,  Deptford,  builder,  Dec.  20,  Feb.  1  :  solicitor, 
Sad  grove,  Mark  Lane ;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Gerard 
Burton,  W  hitechapel  Road,  linen-draper,  Dec.  20,  Feb.  1  :  solicitors,  Ashurst  and 
Son,  Old  Jewry;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basinghall  Street— John  Palmer 
Burnell,  Moorgatc  Street,  china-dealer,  Dec.  19,  Jan.  21  :  solicitors,  Ilindmarsh 
and  Evans,  Crescent,  Jew  in  Street ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — 
George  Mortimer  Smith,  Ironbridgc,  Shropshire,  bookseller,  Jan.  2,  22:  solicitors, 
Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham— James 
Kite,  Crewkeme,  Somersetshire,  wine-merchant,  Dec.  24,  Jan.  22:  solicitors, 
Penny,  Taunton;  Stogden,  Exeter;  official  assignee,  Hirtzel,  Exeter — Edward 
Cardwell,  Manchester,  share-broker,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  1G  :  solicitors,  Bond  and  Bar- 
wick,  Leeds;  Sale  and  Co.  Manchester ;  official  assignee,  Hobson,  Manchester — 
William  Simpson  and  Edmund  Chadwick,  Manchester,  starch-manufacturers, 
Dec.  17,  Jan.  7 :  solicitors,  Atkinson  and  Co.  Manchester;  official  assignee,  Pott, 
Manchester. 

Dividends. — Jan.  1,  Pooley,  Wisbeach,  carpenter — Jan.  23,  Blanchard  and  Pass- 
more,  Leeds,  tailors— Dec.  23,  Swainson  and  Birch  wood,  Manchester,  manufacturers 
— Jan.  9,  Warren,  Shrewsbury,  banker. 

Certificates. —  To  be  granted ,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting.-- Jan.  1,  Tripp,  Lombard  Street  Chambers,  Clement’s  Lane,  dealer  in  rail¬ 
way-shares— Jan.  1,  Lakeman,  St.  Mildred’s  Court,  comn.ission-agent-  Jan.  1,  Dal- 
ley,  Hythe,  builder— Jan.  1,  Pooley,  Wisbeach,  carpenter — Jan.  13,  Wilson,  Leeds, 
grocer — Jan.  3,  W.  and  A.  Miller,  Liverpool,  wine-merchants— Dec.  31,  Ryder,  Li¬ 
verpool,  victualler. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. —  Britton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  grocer;  first,  se¬ 
cond,  and  final  div.  of  2s.  7 d.  and  second  final  div.  of  4 d.  any  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds 
— Nicholson,  York,  druggist ;  first  div.  of  9s.  any  Monday  or  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds 
— Capes,  Reedness,  Yorkshire,  attorney;  first  and  final  div.  of  4  ]d.  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds— Robinson,  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  dyer;  first  and  final 
div.  of  8d.  any  Monday  or  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds — Tidmarsh,  Regent  Street;  first 
div.  of  2s.  3 d.  Dec.  12,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street — Soul,  Tabernacle  Walk,  bookseller;  first  div.  of  25.  Dec.  12,  and  three  subse¬ 
quent  Thursdays  ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Wingate  and  Lauder,  Glasgow,  warehousemen,  Dec.  17, 
Jan.  14—  Meffan,  Dundee,  merchant,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  8— Munro,  Aberdeen,  shoemaker, 
Dec.  16,  Jan.  6— Campbell,  Rothesay,  grocer,  Dec.  14,  Jan.  4— M'Glashan,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  commission-agent,  Dec.  12,  Jan.  3— Warden,  Glasgow,  sugar-merchant,  Dec. 
1G,  Jan.  G. 


Friday,  December  13. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Parsons  and  Short,  Oak  Place,  Rotherhithe,  dairy¬ 
men— Smith  and  Atkins,  Sergeant’s  Inn,  attornies— J.  and  T.  R.  Winder,  Ken¬ 
dal,  iron-founders — J.  and  J.  Winder,  Kendal,  iron-founders — Miall  and  Co.  Rother¬ 
hithe,  manufacturers  of  lime;  as  far  as  regards  S.  B.  Sweetman— Sweetman  and  Co. 
Rotherhithe,  manufacturers  of  lime— W.  and  J.  Brown,  Liverpool,  tea-dealers— Bur¬ 
ton  and  Co.  Adam’s  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  printers— Barnett  and  Son,  York, 
glass- s-tainers — Pemberton  and  Mercer,  Blackburn,  tailors — Stead  and  Row  land, 
Manchester,  fent-dealers —Black  and  Co.  Bolton-le-Moors,  boot-makers — J.  E.  and 
J.  R.  Waterhouse,  Carey  Street,  law-stationers— Whitaker  and  Co.  Leeds,  dyers — 
Shackleton  and  Naylor,  Leeds,  millers — Hutchinson  and  Co.  Richmond,  Yorkshire, 
ale-merchants;  as  far  as  regards  M.  Hutchinson— Jones  and  Co.  Manchester,  scale- 
manufacturers — Watkins  and  Litton,  Newgate  Market,  salesmen — Taylor  and  Holt, 
Manchester,  manufacturers  of  checks— Hutchinson  ami  Co.  Monkwearmoutli  Shore, 
Durham,  timber-merchants  —  W.  and  R.  Butler,  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire,  clock-manu¬ 
facturers— Taylor  and  Hewett,  Sheffield,  veterinary-surgeons — Renshaw  and  Perkin, 
Clieddleton,  Staffordshire,  silk-manufacturers. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled.— Joseph  Nye,  Park  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  machinist. 

Bankrupts.— Henry  Matthew'  East,  Mark  Lane,  stationer,  to  sur.  Dec.  23,  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  30th  as  previously  advertised)  Jan.  15  :  solicitor,  Richardson,  Moorgate 
Street;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Atchurch  Lane— Saul  Ingamells,  March,  ma¬ 
chinist,  Dec.  24,  Jan.  28:  solicitors,  Meredith  and  Co.  Lincoln’s  Inn;  Barley  and 
Co.  March ;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane — Simon  Bernard,  Warwick 
Street,  Regent  Street,  embroiderer,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  24 :  solicitors,  Reed  and  Co.  Friday 
Street;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street  Christopher  Grindel  and 
James  Grace,  Jerrayn  Street,  victuallers,  Dec.  24,  Jan.  23:  solicitor,  Sliattock, 
Coleman  Street ;  official  assignee,  Johnson,  Basinghall  Street— George  Johnstone, 
Newbury,  publican,  Dec.  21,  Feb.  8  :  solicitors,  Lawrance  and  Flews,  Old  Jewry 
Chambers;  Bunny,  Newbury;  official  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— James 
Letts,  Leamington  Priors,  miller,  Dec.  3i,  Jan.  20:  solicitor,  Wellington,  Learning- 
ton;  official  assignee,  Whitmore,  Birmingham— William  Cousins,  Wolverhampton, 
coach-builder,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  1G:  solicitors,  Stuart,  Wolverhampton;  Motteram  and 
Co.  Birmingham  ;  official  assignee,  Christie,  Birmingham— Giles  Eckersley,  Tyl- 
desley,  Lancashire,  victualler,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  21  :  solicitors,  Richardson  and  Mars- 
land,  Bolton;  official  assignee,  Pott,  Manchester. 

Dividends.— Jan.  3,  Simpson,  Great  Bell  Alley,  merchant— Jan.  9,  Piper,  Cheap- 
side,  stay-manufacturer — Jan.  4,  Whalley,  Jvingsgate  Street,  clothworker — Jan.  16, 
Hall,  Kingston,  Herefordshire,  miller— Jan.  23,  Holland,  Coventry,  builder— Jan.  2, 
Scowcroft,  Haverfordwest,  scrivener — Jan.  2,  Strawbridge,  Bristol,  builder— Jan.  9, 
Boon,  Plymouth,  ironmonger — Jan.  14,  llubinson,  Wakefield,  spinner — Dec.  23, 
Burt  and  Co.  Manchester,  commission-agents. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Jan.  9,  Snelling,  Brighton,  grocer— Jan.  7,  Woodroffe,  Webb’s  County 
Terrace,  New  Kent  Road,  druggist— Jan.  4,  Fuller,  Poultry,  auctioneer — Jan.  4, 
Gunn,  Knightsbridge,  bill-broker  Jan.  13,  Gilston,  Leeds,  woollen-draper— Jan.  G, 
J.  and  T.  Ilorsfield,  Wheelock,  Cheshire,  coal-dealers— Jan.  9,  Worsey  and  Biggs, 
Aston,  Birmingham,  wire-manufacturers. 

Declarations  of  Dividends.— Bebell,  Gloucester,  ship-builder,  second  div.  of 
45.  together  with  the  first  div.  of  105.  upon  new  proofs,  any  Wednesday;  Miller, 
Bristol — Dickson,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  grocer;  second  div.  of  2s.  8$t/.  together 
with  the  first  div.  of  6s.  8c/.  upon  new  proofs,  any  Wednesday;  Miller,  Bristol— 
Stamford,  Plymouth,  innkeeper;  first  and  final  div.  of  7s.  9 d.  any  Tuesday  or  Friday 
after  Dec.  17  ;  Ilernamau,  Ext  ter — Varnam,  Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  draper  ;  second 
div.  of  dd.  any  Thursday ;  Christie,  Birmingham — Burt  and  Co.  Manchester,  com¬ 
mission-agents;  second  div.  of  9d.  and  Is.  0^d.  on  new  proofs,  Dec.  24,  and  any  sub¬ 
sequent  Tuesday;  Fraser,  Manchester— Cooke,  Manchester,  bill-vender;  final  div. 
of 4 d.  and  13-lGths  of  a  penny,  Dec.  17,  and  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pott,  Man¬ 
chester— Bamford,  Rochdale,  woollen-manufacturer;  final  div.  of  2d.  and  13-lGths 
of  a  penny,  Dec.  17,  and  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pott,  Manchester — Litchfield, 
Ipswich,  upholsterer;  first  div.  of  25.  Dec.  14,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays; 
Groom,  Abehurch  Lane  — Thompson,  Portpool  Lane,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  brewer; 
second  and  final  div.  of  155.  (id.  Dec  14,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom, 
Abchurcli  Lane-  Gerard,  Carnarvon,  tax-surveyor  ;  fourth  div.  of  15.  7 d.  any  Thurs¬ 
day;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— King,  Liverpool,  victualler;  first  div.  of  35.  any  Thurs¬ 
day;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Smith,  Liverpool,  cheesemonger;  first  div.  of  2s.  any 
Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Green,  Liverpool,  ironmonger;  second  div.  of  Is. 
and  first  div.  of  4s.  upon  new  proofs,  any  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool— Ilollis,  j 
Liverpool,  tea-dealer  ;  third  div.  of  and  first  and  second  div.  of  2s.  2d.  on  new 
proofs,  any  Thursday;  Cazenove,  Liverpool — Weiss,  Liverpool,  musicseller;  third 
div.  of  2d.  and  first  and  second  div.  of  2s.  bd.  on  new  proofs,  any  Thursday;  Caze¬ 
nove,  Liverpool. 

Scotch  Sequestrations.— Wylie,  Methven,  Perthshire,  farmer,  Dec.  18,  Jan.  8 — 
Fraser,  Inverness,  coach-builder,  Dec.  20,  Jan.  10. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday 

Tuesday. 

V'ednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday, 

3  per  Cent  Consols . 

97} 

97? 

98 

98 

984 

shut 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

97? 

97  i 

98 

98.J 

98$ 

96t!  ex  d. 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

9CJ 

974 

97| 

97J 

97J 

974 

3$  per  Cents . 

98| 

982 

994 

994 

99$ 

99 

Long  Annuities  . 

— 

VI 

73 

73 

73 

73 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

— 

213 

212$ 

212$ 

213$ 

213 

Exchequer  Bills,  ljd.  per  diem . 

India  Bonds,  3$  per  Cent . 

67  pm. 

64 

64 

67 

67 

67 

83  pm. 

83 

82 

85 

85 

86 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

Belgian . 

Ditto . 

.44  — 

■n  - 

892 

862 

53 

102 

58 

882 

Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

Mexican . 

Michigan  . 

.  .5  p.  Ct. 

.  .5  — 
..6  — 

106 

35| 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6  — 

.6  — 

New  York  (1858)  . 

93 

106 

81$ 

81 

83  ex  d 

Danish  . 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 
Ditto . 

#2i  _ 

Pennsylvania . 

Peruvian . 

Portuguese . 

..5  — 
..4$  - 
..5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

734 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

184 

.6  — 

.  .3  — 

40 

Kentucky . 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

3? 

Louisiana  (Sterling)  .... 

.  5  — 

90  ex  d. 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

89$ 

Venezuela  Active . 

31 

SHARES. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evcnbig.) 


Railways — 

Banks — 

43$ 

162 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

41 

London  Joint  Stock . 

183 

Great  Western . 

774 

National  of  Ireland . 

18 

Hull  and  Selby . 

99 

National  Provincial . 

- - 

57$ 

42$ 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

68* 

Union  of  Australia . 

35  i 

London  and  Blackwall . 

6* 

Mines — 

127 

Midland  . . . 

484 

Brazilian  Imperial . 

4$ 

North  British . 

t-i 

Ditto  (St.  John  del  Rey) . 

16} 

South-eastern  and  Dover . 

212 

Cobre  Copper . 

33? 

78$ 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick.  . . 

18g 

Australian  Agricultural . 

154 

232 

44 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

East  and  West  India . 

144 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

90 

1192 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  the  7th  day  of  Decmber  1850. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £29,348,915 


£29,348,915 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,303,248 

Silver  Bullion .  45,667 


£29,348,915 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’  Capital . £14,553,000 

Rest .  3,092,924 

Public  Deposits' .  9,775,399 

Other  Deposits .  9,5 1 1 ,656 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills .  1,253,998 


Government  Securities  in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity  1  £14 ,228,901 


Other  Securities .  12,722,488 

Notes  .  10,642,205 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  593,283 


£38,186,S77 


£38,186,87! 


Including  Exchequer,  Savings- Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  111 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard .  0  5  1$ 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bara  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Load,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R. New  3'  to 40 

Fine .  40 — 42 

Old  .  39  —  41 

White . 40  —  43 

Fine .  43 — 45 

Super.  New.  -15  —  48 


GRAIN,  Mark 


Rye .  25  to  26 

Barley . 21 — 22 

Malting ...  24  —  26 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  —  50 

rim- .  50  — ~52 

Peas, Hog....  27  —  29 


Lane,  Dec.  13. 

s  s. 

Maple . 30  to  32 

White  ....  26  — 27 
Boilers  ...  28  —  30 
Beans,  Ticks.  26  —  27 

Old .  27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  30  —  32 


s.  s. 

Oats,  Feed..  18  to  19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
Poland  ...  20  —  21 
Fine  ..  21—22 
Potato  ....  22  —  23 
Fine  ..  23 — 24 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . . .  40a.  2:1.  I  Rye  .  25s.  3rf. 

Barley  ....  24  3  I  Beans  . 28  9 

Oats . 17  3  |  Peas  .  29  3 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 
For  the  Week  ending  Dee.  7. 


Wheat . 40s.  2d.  I  Rye . 24s.  3 d. 

Barley  .  24  7  Beans  . 28  9 

Outs  . 17  7  I  Peas . 29  0 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  Qd.  to  Id.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14s.  Or/,  per  rtoz. 

Carlow,  3/.  18s.  to  4/.  4s.  per  cut. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  44s.  to  46s. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

llams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Or/,  to  5s.  Grf. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall."  Smitufield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 


s.  </.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  Smithfield. 


Beef  . . 

a. 

4  to  2 

10  to  3 

4 

.  2 

1  to  3 

6 

to  3 

10 1 

Friday. 

Mondav. 

Mutton 

A 

4  —  2 

10  —  3 

6 

.  3 

4  —  3 

8 

—  4 

4 ! 

Beasts 

.  2,336  ... 

, . .  4,807 

Veal  .. 

2 

8  —  3 

0  —  3 

8 

.  2 

6  —  3 

6 

—  4 

« i 

Sheep 

.  6,470  . . 

. ..  25,210 

Pork  . . 

ft 

8  —  3 

6  —  3 

8 

.  .  .  .  3 

4  —  3 

8 

—  4 

2 

Calves 

.  239  ... 

178 

Lamb. . 

0 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0 

0  —  0 

0 

—  0 

0  1 

1‘igs  . . 

.  385  ... 

329 

’  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets .  74s.  to  B4s. 

Choice  ditto .  90  —  150 

Sussex  ditto .  63  —  75 

Parnliain  ditto .  0  —  0 


WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb.  12</.  to  13 

Wether  and  Ewe .  11  —  12.4 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. .. .  12  —  0 

I  Fine  Combing .  10$ — 11J 


Hay,  Good. . . 
Inferior 
New  . . . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  W  hitech  a  del# 

.  70s.  to  75s. .  73s.  to  75s .  66s.  to  72s, 

.  50  —  63  .  48  —  60  .  60  —  65 

0  —  0  .  0  —  0  .  0  —  0 

.  75  —  80  .  80  —  82  .  70  —  75 

.  24  —  28  .  20  —  27  .  18  —  21 


OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  6 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  10  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4s.  6 d.  to  6s.  6 d. 

Moulds  (Gd.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Of/. 

Coals,  Hot  ton .  17  0 

Tees  . . . . *  17  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,fine. .  .per  lb.”  0s.  lr/.to  0s.  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  fine .  1  3  —  2  4 

•  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  lrf.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  79s.  to  109s. 

Good  Ordinary .  53  —  55s.  0 d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  26s.  2d. 

West  India  Molasses . 13s.  Od.  t«  15s.  Gd, 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


QT.  MARTIN’S  HALL.— MONTHLY 

0  CONCERTS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MUSIC, 
under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  John  Hvixah.  The  Second  of  a 
Series  of  Eight  Concerts  w  ill  be  given  on  Wednesday  Even¬ 
ing  next,  December  18,  when  w  ill  be  performed,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  from  the  Score  of  Handel,  the  Sacred 
Oratorio  MESSIAH.  Principal  Vocal  Performers — Miss  Birch, 
Miss  Kearns,  Mr.  Lockcy,  and  Mr.  Phillips. — Double  Tickets 
to  Reserved  Seats,  9s. ;  Single  Ditto,  6s.;  Double  Tickets  to 
Area,  4s.  6d. ;  Single  Ditto,  3s.  Maybe  had  of  Mr.  Parker, 
445,  West  Strand,  of  the  Music-sellers,  and  at  St.  Martin's  Hull. 

i;oi;  PORT  LYTTELTON,  CANTER- 

X1  BURY  SETTLEMENT,  and  other  PORTS  in  NEW 
ZEALAND,  the  first-class  Passenger  Ship  DUKE  OF 
BRONTE,  500  tons  register,  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks, 
Chartered  and  Provisioned  by  the  Canterbury  Association,  to 
sail  on  the  8th  January.  Rates  of  passage — Chief  Cabin,  (a 
whole  cabin  between  decks,)  42/. ;  Fore  Cabin,  251. ;  Steer  igc, 
16/.  For  freight,  passage,  or  further  information,  apply  to 
J.  Statner,  110,  Fenchurch  Street  ;  Filry  and  Co.  157, 
Fenchurcli  Street  ;  or  to  Frederick  Young,  Manager  of 
Shipping  for  the  Canterbury  Association,  74,  Cornliill. 

QOCIETY  FOll  THE  DISCIlTvUGE 

0  AND  RELIEF  OF  PERSONS  IMPRISONED  FOR 
SMALL  DEBTS  throughout  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Esta¬ 
blished  1772.  President — The  Earl  of  Romney. 

Vice-President — Lord  Kenyon. 

At  a  meeting  of  Governors,  held  in  Craven  Street,  on  'Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  4th  day  of  December  1850,  the  cases  of  In  Petition¬ 
ers  were  considered,  of  w  hich  9  w  ere  approved,  and  1  inad¬ 
missible. — Since  the  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  Nov.  13  debtors, 
of  whom  11  had  wives  and  19  children,  have  been  discharged 
from  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales  ;  the  expense  of  whose 
liberation,  including  every  charge  connected  with  the  Society, 
was  147/.  19s.  Ad. ;  and  the  following 

Benefactions  received  since  the  last  Report — 

John  Kenyon,  Esq.  per  John  Pcpys,  Esq . £5  0  0 

The  Rev.  Sir  John  Newport,  Bart,  per  Messrs.  Hoarc  A.  1  1  0 

Benefactions  are  received  by  Benjamin  Bond  Cabhell,  Esq. 
the  Treasurer,  No.  1,  Brick  Court, Temple'  also  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Bankers — Messrs.  Cocks,  Drummonds,  Herrics,  Hoares, 
Veres;  and  by  the  Secretary,  No.  7,  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
whore  the  books  may  be  seen  by  those  who  arc  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Charity,  and  where  the  Society  meet  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  every  month.  JOSEPH  LUNN,  Sec. 

TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIFE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY' ;  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh ;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow  ;  4,  College 
Green,  Dublin. 

The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follow’s — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

5,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

683  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

6,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,167  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

The  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale, 
and  only  One  Half  need  he  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  London. 

T)BITA]\TYTA  LIFE  ASSUBAYCE 

JD  COMPANY'. 

1 ,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  4  Vie.  cap.  9. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  arc  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

A  Table  adapted  especially  for  t lie  securing  of  Loans  and 
Debts,  by  which  the  fullest  security  is  obtained  on  very  low’, 
but  gradually  increasing  Premiums. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months,  if  health  remain  unimpaired. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  in  every  case  admitted  in  the  policy. 

Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

.  1  1  9  .  2  3  6 

.  1  9  2  .  2  18  4 

.  2  2  C  .  4  5  0 

.  3  6  8  .  6  13  4 

E.  R.  FOSTER,  Resident  Director. 
ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 

Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  Assurances,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  various  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Office,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Bank. 


Age. 


30 

40 

50 

60 


s 


PARKER’S  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR 

1  REWARDS  AND  PRESENTS,  including  Works 
published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  may  be 
obtained,  free  of  postage,  on  application  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  44.),  West  Strand,  London. 


1 


L  0  0  R 


C  L  0  T  II  S. 


Best  quality,  Avar  ran  ted .  2s.  6</.  per  square  yard. 

Persian  and  Turkey  pattern.  2s.  9<Z.  ditto 

Common  Floor  Cloth .  2s.  Of/.  ditto 

COCOA  FIBRE  MATS  and  MATTING 
JAPANNED  FOLDING  s<  REEN6  from  $24 
JOWETT,  Manufacturer,  532,  New  Oxford  Street. 


T] 


warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering . 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  and  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  Head  and  Son’s  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

T  ONDON-MAHE  WATCHES,  with  the 

LJ  Patent  detached  Lever  Escapement,  and  Jewelled. — In 
silver  cases,  4^  guineas  ;  in  gold  cases,  10  guineas  each.  The 
information  that  every  customer  should  obtain  previous  to  the 
purchase  of  a  Watch  will  he  found  in  the  Pamphlet  published 
by  T.  Cox  Savory  and  Co.  Watchmakers,  47,  Cornliill,  London, 
which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 

Tames  epps’S  prepared  cocoa. 

c"  — Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
contains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  lias  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  t lie 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

APPETITE  AYD  DIGESTION  IM- 

A  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS’  WORCESTER 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Chops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
Curries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins, 
6,  Yere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London  ; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations,  see  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  are  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

MEMBER  ONE  SAINT  PAUL’S 

-It  CHURCHYARD. — Old  Christmas  in  due  course  has 
come  his  round  again.  His  genial  presence  is  felt  alike  by  all. 
In  kindly  fellowships,  gifts  are  exehangedund  old  troubles  for¬ 
gotten.  What  at  such  a  season  can  be  a  more  acceptable 
present  than  a  few  pounds  of  FINE  OLD-FASHIONED  FINE 
TEA,  such  as  all  like  to  drink,  and  which  only  costs  4s.  the 
pound?  Its  price  is  characterized  by  moderation,  its  quality 
by  excellence,  and  its  flavour  by  strength  and  purity.  Its 
superiority  is  proved  in  the  drinking.  It  is  sold  by  DAKIN 
AND  CO.  TEA -MERCHANTS,  who  supply  every  description  of 
Fine  and  all  the  Rare  Teas  imported,  and  at  Merchants’ Prices. 
Visiters  to  London  may  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
railway  expenses  by  purchasing  their  Teas  and  Coft’ee.s  at 
Number  One  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  England’s  metropolis,  and  a  position  more  easily 
identified  than  any  in  London. 

'TO  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC.— A 

JL  great  comfort  is  now  provided  in  NICOLL’S  TOGA 
AVlt  ArPER.  It  is  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  old  Railway  Rug 
(without  its  horse-cloth  appearance)  to  a  double  purpose — 
that  is  to  say,  besides  being  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  shoulders. 

Thus,  by  simply  drawing  in  a  string,  rests  arc  formed  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  garment  assumes  the  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  Toga,  (whence  its  name). 

The  price  is  One  Guinea,  or  with  a  hood,  (now  in  general 
use  for  travelling  in  France,)  and  bound  with  braid,  it  is  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Toga  is  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees,  the  hood 
forms  a  most  convenient  receptacle  for  papers,  &c. 

NICOLL’S  TOGA  WRAPPER  is  registered  6  and  7  Vie. 
cap.  65,  and  can  be  had  in  London  only, of  H.  J.  and  I).  Nicoll, 
Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of 
cloth,  Regent  Street  (from  114  to  120  iuelusivc),  and  22, 
Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  N  icoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  material  (in  winter  or  summer  substances)  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  arti¬ 
cle  of  costume. 

lei  on  parle  Franqais. 

Hier  spricht  man  Peutseh. 


COTTISH  WIDOWS’  ElT  YD  |H 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.T. 

Vi  ee-Prcsi  dents. 

The  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 

Ilis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  K.T.  and  C.B. 

Sir  "William  Gibson  Craig,  Bart,  of  lticcurton,  M.P. 

(All  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Directors,  are,  and  must  he, 
members  of  the  Society.) 

This  Society  was  founded  a.d.  1815,  upon  the  original  basis 
of  the  Equitable  Society  of  London,  and  is  the  oldest  Life 
Assurance  Institution  in  Scotland. 

Capital  accumulated  and  invested,  two  millions  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  thousand  pounds. 

Annual  revenue,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Total  amount  of  existing  assurances,  upwards  of  six  mil¬ 
lions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Average  amount  of  Assurances  effected  Annually  during  the 
last  twelve  years,  upwards  of  Half  a  Million  sterling. 

“  Probably  a  larger  average  than  has  yet  been  attained  by  al¬ 
most  any  other  office,  and  such  as  a  fiords  the  true  test  by  which 
to  prove  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  laid  by  the  public." 

In  the  case  of  a  party  assured  with  this  society  previous  to 
the  year  1819  dying  nfter  the  payment  of  the  premium  due  in 
the  current  year,  his  representative  would  receive  for  each 
100/.  assured  the  sum  of  199/.  0s.  9<Z.  or  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  original  insurance. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  a  party  insured  in  the  year 
183o,  dying  after  payment  of  the  current  year’s  premium,  his 
representatives  would  receive  for  each  luu/.  insured  the  sum 
of  147/.  4s.  lOri.  or  a  bonus  of  forty-seven  per  cent. 

N.B.— No  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  Profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  Policy  he  of  five  years’  standing. 

The  Books  of  the  Society  close  for  the  current  year  on  31st 
December,  and  Policies  effected  before  that  time  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed  beyond  it. 

Head  Office — 5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 

London  Office — 4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M'KEAN,  Agent. 


J  ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL  is  highly  and  univer- 
I  sally  appreciated  for  creating  and  sustaining  luxuriant  Tress - 
I  os;  ROWLAND’S  KALYDOll  of  unparalleled  efficacy  in 
j  improving  and  beautifying  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  inclement  weather ;  and  ROWLAND  S  ODON- 
|  TO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  is  invaluable  for  its  beautifying  and 
I  preservative  (-fleets  on  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  The  patronage 
of  Royalty  throughout  Europe,  and  the  numerous  Testimoni- 
i  als  constantly  received  of  their  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and 
[  surest  proof  of  their  merits.  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations. 
The  only  genuine  of  each  bears  the  name  of  “  Rowlands’” 
preceding  that  of  the  Article  on  the  Wrapper  or  Label.  Sold 
by  them  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and 
Perfumers. 

THE  TEETH. — A  very  curious  invention 

|  X  connected  with  Dental  Surgery  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Howard,  of  17,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square  ;  it  R  the 
introduction  of  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETII,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so 
perfectly  resemble  natural  teeth,  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
i  from  the  originals  by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never 
change  colour  or  decay,  and  will  be  found  very  superior  to 
any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  docs  not  require 
the  extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will 
support  and  preserve  the  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  The  invention 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and  is  of  importance  to 
I  many  persons  ;  and  those  who  arc  interested  in  it,  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Howard’s  skill  asa  Dentist. 

CEBTAIY  CUBE  ABE  liOLLO- 

WAY’S  TILLS  FOR  HEADACHES,  LOWNESS  OF 
SPIRITS,  AND  PAINS  IN  THE  CHEST.— A  soldier  who 
had  seen  much  service  abroad,  suffered  for  years  from  head¬ 
aches,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  pains  in  the  right  side,  which 
had  so  debilitated  him,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  from  the  service  ;  every  attention  had  been  paid 
to  his  complaints,  both  by  the  army  surgeons  and  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  at  last  it  was  decided  that  he  was  incurable  ;  but  since 
His  discharge  he  commenced  taking  Holloway’s  Pills,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  that  buoyancy  of 
spirits  and  excellent  health  that  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  years. 
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'THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No- 

I  CLX XV.— Advertisements  for  the  forthcoming 
!  Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the 
I  28d  instant. — John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CLXXXIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS  intcnderl 
for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  before  Saturday,  the  28th,  and  BILLS  not  later 
j  than  Tuesday,  the  31st  instant. — 39,  Paternoster  How’. 

|  )UNCH’S  ALMANACK 

£  Will  be  published  on  Monday,  December  23d. 
i  Illustrated  by  John  Leech.  Price  3d. ;  stamped,  i<l* 
London  ;  Office,  85,  Fleet  Street. 

,  Now  ready,  with  large  coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  other  Illustrations,  price  2s.  6 d. 

THE  COMIC  ALMANACK  &  DIARY, 

1  for  1851.  Edited  by  Henry  Mathew,  Author  of 
“  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life,”  and  Illustrated  by 
i  George  Crvikshank. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  in  royal  12mo.  elegantly  bd.  in  cloth,  5 s 

IMAGINATION  ;  an  Original  Poem,  in 

I  Two  Parts.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Charles 
I  Dickens,  Esq. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Will  be  published  on  the  20th  inst.  small  8vo.  cloth,  5$. 

4  DROSS  TIIE  ATLANTIC.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Cantabs.” 

London  ;  Earle,  67,  Castle  Street  ,  Oxford  Street. 

This  day,  post  octavo,  pr  ce  9s.  Gd. 

piIANCE  AND  CHOICE;  or  the  Edu- 

\J  cation  of  Circumstances.  Two  Tales:  1.  The 
Young  Governess — 2.  Claudine  de  Soligny. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  TENNYSON’S 

I  “  PRINCESS,”  elegantly  illuminated,  the  size  and 
in  the  style  of  the  “  Spanish  Lady’s  Love.”  By  a  Lady. 
Handsomely  bound,  price  2/.  2s. 

Dickinson,  Brothers,  114,  New  Bond  Street. 

This  day  is  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  26s. 

1)  E  N  D  E  N  N  I  S . 

_|  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
“  The  Great  Iloggarty  Diamond,”  &c.  See.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  the  Author. 

Bradbury  and  Evans,  11,  Bouverie  Street. 

In  a  pocket  volume,  neatly  printed, 

A  SKETCH  OE  THE  REFORMATION 

IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  Twelfth  Edi¬ 
tion,  corrected,  forming  part  of  the  Family  Library. 
William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside. 

Next  week,  12mo.  price  6s. 

rr HE  MIBBOB  of  MAIDENS  in  the 

1  DAYS  of  QUEEN  BESS.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Streeten,  Authors  of  “The 
Golden  Garland,”  “  The  Fairchild  Family,”  &c,  &e. 
London:  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

In  small  8vo.  price  6s.  handsomely  bound, 

SHADOWS  AND  SUNSHINE; 

0  a  Tale  for  Christmas.  By  the  Author  of  “  Viola> 
or  ’tis  an  old  Tale  and  often  Told.” 

“  Judge  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done. 

.  .  .  The  last  act  crowns  the  play.” 

Longman  and  Co.  London;  &  R.  Folthorp,  Brighton. 

In  12mo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

ACTING  CHARADES,  or  Deeds  not 

II  Words  ;  a  Christmas  Game  to  make  a  long  Even¬ 
ing  short,  for  Great  and  Little  Children.  By  the  Bro¬ 
thers  Mayhew.  Illustrated  by  II.  G.  Dine. 

Also,  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  The 
YOUNG  LADY’S  ORACLE;  a  Fireside  Amuse¬ 
ment  for  Christmas. — David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

-•  U  ACRED  INCIDENTS,  or  the 

0  Harmony  subsisting  between  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  and  the  Volume  of  Nature.”  By  Psychologist. 
In  2  vols.  price  30s.  Also, 

“THE  PROTESTANT;  a  Bosom  Friend  forthe  Pre¬ 
sent  Season.”  By  the  same  Author.  Price  Gd. 

John  IIampden  and  Co.  448,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  price  Twopence,  with  Representation  of  a 
London  Costermonger,  engraved,  from  a  Daguerre¬ 
otype  bv  Beard,  No.  I.  of 

ONDON  LABOUR  and  the  LONDON 

J  POOR  :  a  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Condition  and 
Earnings  of 

THOSE  THAT  WILL  WORK- 
TIIOSE  THAT  CANNOT  WORK  — 

AND  THOSE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WORK. 

By  Henry  Mayhew,  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the* 
Morning  Chronicle ,  and  originator  of  the  Letters 
“  On  Labour  and  the  Poor  ”  in  that  Journal. 

Office,  69,  Fleet  Street. 

This  clay  is  published,  price  1  \d.  No  2  of 

j  EIGH  HUNT’S  JOURNAL. 

1 j  Contents : 

A  Singular  Archbishop.— The  Scoundrel  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Sc c.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Schiller’s  Thu k la.  By  Parson  Frank. 

New  Books  speaking  for  themselves. 

The  Ford  :  a  River  Story.  By  Charles  Ollier. 

A  Digression  to  Durham.  By  John  Ackcrlos. 
Extracts  from  Books  in  general. 

Talk  of  the  Week. 

Fragments. 

No.  1  contains  articles  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Thos.  Carlyle, 
Walter  Savage  Land  of,  &e. — Office,  300,  Strand. 

On  the  21st  inst.  price  2d.  the  39th  Number  of 

0  u  S  E  H  O  L  D  W  O  BD8, 

Conducted  bv  Charles  Dickens,  being  a 
C  II  R  I  S  t  M  A  S  N  U  M  B  E  R. 
Contents : 


A  Christmas  Tree. 
Christmas  in  Lodgings. 
Christmas  in  the  Navy. 
Christmas  among  the 
London  Poor  and  Sick. 
A  ( Jliristmas  Pudding. 


Christmas  in  India. 
Christmas  in  the  Frozen 
Regions. 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Bush' 
Household  Christmas  Ca¬ 
rols. 


N.B.  The  First  Volume  of  the  “  Household  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Current  Events,”  being  a  Complete  Annual  Re¬ 
gister  for  1850,  with  a  Copious  Index,  will  be  ready 
early  in  January,  price  3s. 

London :  Office,  1G,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 
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A  New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition  ;  to  be  completed 
in  6  vols.  post  8vo.  with  55  plans,  price  10s.  each. 

f  1 ENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER’S 

\  r  HISTORY  of  the  WAR  in  the  PENINSULA. 
Volume  I.  will  appear  on  the  1st  January,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  monthly  until  completed. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  29,  New  Bond  Street. 

A  few  Odd  Volumes  to  complete  Sets  of  the  former 
editions  may  be  had  on  early  application. 

ALMANACK  FOR  THE  SEA-SERVICE. 

Just  published  by  the  Stationers’  Company, 

WHITE'S  CELESTIAL  ATLAS;  or 

T  ▼  New  and  Improved  Ephemeris,  greatly  enlarged, 
for  the  year  1851,  at  the  original  price  of  Is. 

London  :  Published  for  the  Company  by  Joseph  Green- 
ii ill,  at  their  Hall,  Ludgate  Street. 
Ephemeridcs  of  all  the  principal  planets  are  now 
inserted,  showing  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  places, 
and  the  times  of  southing,  rising,  and  setting,  for  every 
four  days  throughout  the  year:  full  particulars  are  also 
given  in  relation  to  every  description  of  astronomical 
phenomena  :  and  from  the  increased  size  given  to  the 
page,  the  Monthly  Calendar  is  now  made  to  exhibit  at 
one  opening  a  vast  quantity  of  detailed  daily  informa¬ 
tion,  supplying  a  complete  system  of  ephemeral  data  for 
the  use  of  navigators  and  practical  astronomers. 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

ADVENTURES  IN  AUSTRALIA; 

or  the  Wanderings  of  Captain  Spcnccr  in  the 
Bush  and  the  Wilds.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  Author  of 
**  The  African  Wanderers.”  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
S.  Prout.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PETER  THE  WHALER  ;  his  Early  Life  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  W.  H.  G.  King¬ 
ston,  Esq.  With  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

“  A  book  which  the  old  may — but  which  the  young 
must-read  when  they  have  once  began  it.” — Athenamm . 

TALES  FROM  CATLAND.  Dedicated  to  the 
Young  Kittens  of  England.  By  an  Old  Tabby.  With 
4  Illustrations  by  II.  Weir.  Small  4to.  2s.  6tf.  cloth. 

THE  AFRICAN  WANDERERS.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee. 
Second  Edition,  with  Engravings.  6s.  cloth. 

Grant  and  Griffith,  Comer  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

GI FT-BOOK S  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

/AH  AMBERS’S  LIBRARY  FOR 

\j  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  This  series,  which  em¬ 
braces  Moral  and  Religious  Talcs,  History,  Poetry,  and 
Subjects  of  General  Information,  now  consists  of  the 
following  volumes,  price  Is.  each — 

0RLANDINO  ;  a  Tale.  By  Miss  Edgeworrth. 

THE  LITTLE  ROBINSON,  and  other  Tales. 
UNCLE  SAM’S  MONEY-BOX.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall. 

SELF-DENIAL,  Jacopo,  and  other  Tales. 

TRUTH  ANI)  TRUST. 

ALFRED  IN  INDIA;  or  Scenes  in  Hindoostan. 
MORAL  COURAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

CLEVER  BOYS,  and  other  Stories. 

A  TALE  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.  By  Thomas  Miller. 
GRANDMAMMA’S  POCKETS.  ByMrs.S.C.  Hall. 
HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Leitch  Ritchie. 
TRUE  HEROISM,  and  other  Stories. 

FIRESIDE  AMUSEMENTS. 

THE  STEADFAST  GABRIEL;  a  Talc.  By  Mary 
Howitt. 

THE  WHISPERER.  Rv  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

DUTY  AND  AFFECTION;  a  Tale. 

***  The  Series  will  be  completed  in  Twenty  Vols. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London;  D.  Chambers,  Glasgow;  J. 
M'Glashan,  Dublin;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  “MARY  BARTON.” 

T’his  day  is  published,  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

r|\HE  MOORLAND  COTTAGE;  a  Tale. 

I  By  the  Author  of  “ 
tions  by  Birket  Foster. 

THE  ALPHA;  or  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND.  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Truth.  The  work  is  narrative  in  form  ;  the 
incidents  poetical;  its  style  familiar;  and,  whilst  it 
possesses  the  stirring  interest  of  the  novel,  it  renders 
the  highest  philosophy  easily  comprehensible,  and 
proves  rational  happiness  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
men.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


In  4  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  21.  2s. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  PEERAGE;  or  CURIO¬ 
SITIES  of  FAM I  LA'  HISTORY.  By  George  Lillie 
Cuaik,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 

“  Great  industry  and  minute  research  are  apparent 
in  almost  every  page.  Mr.  Craik  happily  unites  excel¬ 
lence  of  style  with  patient  erudition.” — Chronicle. 

“  A  book  of  strange  facts.” — Atlas. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly,  and 
186,  Strand. 

BOOKS  FOR  JUVENILE  PRESENTS. 

'THE  BOAT  and  the  CARAVAN:  a 

1  Family  Tour  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Third  Edition, 
with  Engravings  on  Steel.  7s.  cloth  ;  105.  6r/.  Morocco. 

ROMANCE  of  MODERN  TRAVEL  :  a  Y’ear-Book 
of  Adventure ;  containing  Amusing  and  Instructive 
Extracts  from  the  best  Travels,  Voyages,  &c.  &c. 
Price  5s. 

TIIE  PLAA'MATE  :  a  Pleasant  Companion  for  Spare 
Hours.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  os. 

TIIE  BOV’S  OWN  BOOK;  a  complete  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  all  the  Sports  anti  Pastimes  of  Boyhood  and 
Youth.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  several 
Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  8s.  6d. 

THE  PENTAMERONE:  or  Story  of  Stories  ;  Fun 
for  the  Little  Ones.  By  Giambattista  Basile.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Neapolitan  by  John  Edward  Taylor. 
With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Second 
Edition,  carefully  revised,  6s. 

TIIE  YOUNG  ISLANDERS;  or  Adventures  of  the 
Seaward  House  Boys :  a  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 
By  J  kffreys  Taylor.  New  Edition,  with  tinted  Plates, 
6a.  cloth. 

VILLAGE  TALES  from  the  BLACK  FOREST. 
By  Bkrthold  Auerbacii.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Meta  Taylor.  With  Illustrations  by  John 
Absolon,  6a.  cloth. 

LITTLE  MARY’S  TREASURY  of  ELEMENT¬ 
ARY  KNOWLEDGE.  Adorned  with  nearly  Five 
Hundred  Pictures.  Neatly  bound,  5s. 

HARRY’S  LADDER  to  LEARNING.  With  Tw , 
Hundred  and  Thirty  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  C d.\ 
co’oured  Plates,  65. 

David  Booue,  Fleet  Streit. 


On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published,  with  Eleven 
Illustrations  by  James  Godwin,  price  5s. 

'THE  DREAM  CHINTZ;  a  New  Story 

I.  for  Christinas.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam,”  “  Only,”  “Old  Jolliffe,”  &c. 

Also,  in  the  press,  price  Is.  with  four  Illustrations 
by  C.  II .  Wf.igall, 

TIIE  UGLY  DUCK  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Versified  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Three  Bears,”  &c. 

W.  N.  Wright,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  60,  Pall  Mall. 

DR.  CUM  MING’S  ANSWER  TO  DR.  WISEMAN. 
This  day  is  published,  in8vo.  price  Is. 

1  LETTER  to  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL ; 

11.  being  an  Answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Mani¬ 
festo.  By  the  Rev.  John  Camming,  D.D.  Minister  of 
the  Scottish  National  Church,  Covent  Garden. 
Fifteenth  Thousand,  price  Is. 
SALVATION  :  Dr.  Cumming’s  Sermon  before  the 
Queen,  at  Balmoral. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

NEW  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
Immediately  will  be  published,  in  8vo.  price  16s.  hand¬ 
somely  bound, 

PILGRIMAGES  TO  ENGLISH 

l  SHRINES.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With  upwards 
of  100  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Also,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  5s.  with  gilt  edges, 
TIIE  ILLUSTRATED  YEAR-BOOK.  Second 
Series.  The  Wonders,  Events,  and  Discoveries  of  1850. 
Edited  by  John  Timbs.  With  numerous  Engravings 
on  Wood. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

JERWOOD  ON  TIIE  RIGHTS  TO  THE  SEA- 
S  HO  RES,  &c. 

This  day  is  published,  8vo.  7s.  boards, 

DISSERTATION  on  the  RIGHTS 


A 


HL  to  the  SEA-SHORES,  and  to  the  SOIL  and  BED 
of  TIDAL  HARBOURS  and  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS; 
with  especial  Reference  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Merewether’s 
published  Speech  upon  the  same  subjects.  By  James 
Jf.rwood,  Esq.  M.A.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-law'. —  London  :  Butterworths,  Law  Booksellers 
and  Publishers,  7,  Fleet  Street. 


Dedicated,  by  special  permission ,  to  his  Iloy a l  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort. 

HTIIE  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON: 

1  comprehending  the  Benevolent,  Educational,  and 
Religious  Institutions  in  and  near  London  ;  their  Origin 
and  Design,  Progress  and  Present  Position.  By  Samp¬ 
son  Lowjun.  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  cloth. 

“  We  have  before  us  an  unobtrusive  yet  as  signifi¬ 
cant  a  volume  as  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  gives, 
in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  an  account  of  all  the 
known  Charities  of  London.  The  writer  has  performed 
a  laborious  task  carefully  and  well.” — Times. 

“  Indispensable  for  the  busy  or  inquiring,  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  objects,  well-arranged  in  its  plan,  clear,  com¬ 
pact,  and,  it  seeins  to  us,  correct  in  its  execution.” — 
Spectator. 

“  The  book  is  one  that  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
house  of  every  man  in  a  condition  above  want.”— 
Standard. 

“  Indices  to  these  charities  we  have  had  before,  but 
nothing  approaching  to  th  >  completeness  of  detail  now 
presented.” — Athe/urum. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  169,  Fleet  Street. 


MISS  STRICKLAND’S  NEW  SERIES  OF 
REGAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

This  day  is  published,  Vol.  I.  price  10s.  6d. 

T  IVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  SCOTLAND, 

JL>  and  ENGLISH  PRINCESSES  Connected  with 
the  REGAL  SUCCESSION  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Uniform  with  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,”  by 
the  same  Author. 

“  Miss  Strickland’s  Life  of  Margaret  Tudor  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  extant  of  a  female  biography.” — 
Atlas. 

“In  every  chapter  of  the  present  volume  she  has 
prepared  the  way  most  brilliantly  and  effectively  for 
what  will  be  the  principal  feature  in  this  series— the 
memorial  of  Mary,  the  rival  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  fas¬ 
cinating  effusion  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  we  wel¬ 
come  the  volume  before  us  cordially.”— Sun. 

“  The  first  remark  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  assiduity 
and  research  of  the  authoress,  and  also  to  her  peculiar 
advantages  in  having  had  access  to  the  family  papers 
and  repositories  of  many  of  the  historical  families  of 
Scotland,  an  advantage  of  which  she  has  made  efficient 
use.” — Glasgow  Citizen. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

CHEAP  AND  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

BY  DR.  SCHMITZ. 

3  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4s. 

TIEBUHE’S  LECTUEES  on  the  HIS- 

_  TORY  of  ROME,  from  the  EARLIEST  TIMES 
to  the  FALL  of  the  WESTERN  EMPIRE.  By  Dr. 
Schmitz.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved. 

Almost  every  page  contains  some  interesting  remark 
of  the  Roman  historian  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  edition. 

Large  12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth, 

DR.  SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY'  of  ROME.  For  the 
Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

Also, 

QUESTIONS  on  DR.  SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY'.  By 
John  Robson,  B.A.  12ino.  2s. 

London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

I  ARIES  AND  JOURNALS  LOR 

THE  HEW  YEAR. 


I) 


'UHL  PRIVATE  DIARY  for  GENE- 

1  RAL  USE,  arranged,  printed,  and  ruled  for  an 
account  of  each  day’s  employment  for  One  Y’ear.  Post 
8vo.  strongly  half-bound,  4s.  Gd. 

11. 

TIIE  STUDENT’S  JOURNAL,  formed  on  the  plan 
of  the  “  Private  Diary.”  Post  8vo.  strongly  half¬ 
bound,  4s.  6 d. 

hi. 

TIIE  LITERARY  DIARY,  OR  COMPLETE  COM¬ 
MONPLACE-BOOK.  With  Locke’s  Index.  Post 
4to.  ruled  throughout  and  strongly  half-bound,  12s. 

IV. 

A  POCKET  COMMONPL  VCE-EOOK.  Wth 
Locke's  Index.  Tost  Svo.  strongly  half-bom  1.  8s.  6 d. 

London  :  T  .ylor,  W.alton,  and  Maberly,  Upper 
G  wer  S.reet,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row, 


MR.  ROGERS’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s.  cloth, 

LYSSA YS  selected  from  CONTRI BU¬ 
LL/  TIONS  to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By 
Henry  Rogers.  Comprising  the  Articles  on  Puseyism, 
and  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  See.  &e. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  price 
Is.  6d. 

REASON  and  FAITH;  their  Claims  and  Conflicts : 
reprinted  from  No.  CLXXXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  with  an  Appendix. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

WORKS  EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  W.  SEWELL.  ' 

A  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  9s. 

4  MY  HERBERT.  By  a  Lady.  Edited 

l\.  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

By  the  same  Author  and  Editor, 
GERTRUDE;  a  Tale.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  9s. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  12s. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE.  New  Edition,  3  vols.  16s. 
THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER.  Just  published,  2 
vols.  9s. 

CHILD’S  HISTORYr  of  ROME.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

MAUNDER’S  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 

New  Editions,  corrected  and  enlarged,  price  10s.  each 
work,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth;  or  12s.  bound  in  embossed  roan, 

rIYHE  HISTORICAL  TREASURY;  an 

1  Outline  of  Universal  History:  separate  Histories 
of  every  Nation.  10s. 

THE  TREASURY'  of  KNOWLEDGE,  and  Library  of 
Reference:  a  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
10s. 

TIIE  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY’  TREASURY: 
a  copious  Popular  Encyclopedia.  Price  10s. 

THE  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY’  ;  or 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature.  With  900 
YVood-cuts.  10s. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  comprising 
above  12,000  Memoirs.  Price  10s.  cloth;  or  12s.  bound. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  MR.  S.  LAING’S  ’ 

NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  SOCIAL  and 

POLITICAL  STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN 
PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1819  :  being  the  Second  Series 
of  “  Notes  of  a  Traveller.”  By  Samuel  Latng,  Esq. 
Author  of  “  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway.” 

“  There  is  not  a  page  of  this  compact  volume  which 

does  not  suggest  thought . The  main  topics  Mr. 

Laing  discusses  are  the  division  of  land  and  systems 
of  large  and  small  farming,  the  system  of  bureaucracy, 
the  Landwehr  and  standing  armies,  and  education; 
and  singular  is  the  interest  he  throws  into  these  much- 
debated  topics,  by  the  raciness  of  his  observations  and 
the  distinctness  of  his  views.  A  book  more  rich  in  ex¬ 
tractable  matter  we  have  not  met  with.” — Leader. 
London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 

New  Edition,  in  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Wood-cuts,  18s. 
cloth, 

/  VUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By 

Sir  John  F.  W.  IIerschel,  Bart.  &e.  & c.  &c. 

“  We  take  our  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which 
we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  are  described  to  those  who 
are  not  mathematicians  nor  observers,  and  recal  to  those 
who  are.” — Athencvum. 

“  In  the  earlier  portions  more  especially  much  new 
matter  is  introduced . To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 

poses,  indeed,  Outlines  of  Astronomy  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  new  work — so  careful  lias  been  the  revision, 
correction,  and  remodelling  of  the  original  treatise  ;  so 
numerous  the  additions  to  it;  and  so  important  the  new 
trains  of  inquiry  opened  up.” — Examiner. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans; 
and  John  Taylor. 

MOS HEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. — 
NEW  EDITION. 

Just  published,  4  vols.  8vo.  price  48s.  cloth,  a  New 
Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  of 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HIS- 

TORY',  Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with 
copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  Edited, 
with  Additions,  by  Henry  Soames,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Stapleford  Tawney,  Essex.  New  Edition. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton  and 
Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  F.  and  J.  Rivington  ;  Whitta¬ 
ker  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. ;  Hatchard  and 
Son;  T.  Bumpus;  Capes  and  Son;  E.  Hodgson; 
Houlston  and  Co.;  II.  Washbourne  ;  Cowie  and  Co.; 
Nisbet  and  Co.;  H.  G.  Bohn;  T.  and  W.  Boone; 
Bigg  and  Son;  J.  Bain;  S.  Bagster  and  Sons;  Stevens 
and  Norton;  Bickers  and  Bush;  W.  J.  Cleaver;  W. 
White;  G.  Willis;  J.  Green;  G.  Routledge;  J.Snow  ; 
J.  Cornish.  Oxford  :  J.  II .  Parker. 

GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

Now  ready,  in  Two  Parts,  18mo.  price  Is.  each,  sewed, 

TjMRST  BOOK  of  HISTORY— ENG- 

JL;  LAND.  Complete  in  Two  Parts.  Forming  the 
First  Work  of  a  New  School  Series,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Inspector-General  of  Military 
Schools. 

“  These  little  books  are  not  only  good  in  themselves, 
but  promise  a  whole  crop  of  goodness  in  educational 

literature . The  present  History  of  England  is  a 

sample,  and  a  very  good  one— clear,  comprehensive, 
and  conveying  knowledLe.” — Spectator. 

“  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  much  solid  mat¬ 
ter  brought  within  the  compass  of  such  small  volumes, 
and  within  the  comprehension  of  pupils  so  little  ad¬ 
vanced  as  those  for  whom  the  present  series  must  be 
considered  as  primarily  intended.” — Globe. 

“  The  object  of  the  editor  is,  that  the  merest  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  should  be  so  given  as  to  convey 
actual  knowledge ;  that  the  words  which  the  child  is 
taught  to  spell  should  *  communicate  truths  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  the  eat  mews,  and  the  dog  barks.’ 
We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Gleig’s  design.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

%*  Other  Works  in  preparation:  1.  The  British 
Colonies;  2.  British  India;  3.  Sacred  History ;  4.  His¬ 
tory  of  France,  &c. — The  Prospectus  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  of  all 
Booksellers. 

London  :  Longman,  Blown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


Companion  Volume  to  the  “  Bible  Gallery.” 
Just  published,  in  imperial  8vo.  handsomely  bri.  31$.  6r7. 

OUR  SAVIOUR;  with  PROPHETS 

AND  APOSTLES  :  Eighteen  highly-finished 
Engravings  from  Original  Drawings ;  with  Biographical 
Sketches  by  Eminent  Divines. 

David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  price  6 d. ;  by  post,  8 d. 

i  WORD  OP  REMONSTRANCE 

J\_  with  the  EVANGELICALS.  Addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Francis  Wilson,  M.A.  in  reply  to  liis  Pamphlet 
called  “  No  Peace  with  Tractarianism  ”  By  William 
Gresley,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 

London:  J.  Masters.  Lichfield:  H.  Lomax. 

QIR  FRANCIS  E.  HEAD’S  NEW 

O  WORK,  Dedicated  to  the  Women  of  England,  is 
composed  of  Descriptive  Sketches,  viz.  - 

I.  Military  Warfare— II.  Naval  Warfare— III.  The 
Invasion  of  England — IV.  The  Capture  of  Loudon  by 
a  French  Army— V.  The  Treatment  of  Women  in  War 
— VI.  How  to  Defend  Great  Britain. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  NEW  WORK. 

DOMESTIC  PETS  ;  their  Habits  and 

Management.  With  Illustrative  Anecdotes.  By 
Mrs.  Loudon.  The  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  II . 
Weir.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6c7.  cloth. 

FACTS  from  the  WORLD  of  NATURE,  Animate 
and  Inanimate.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  With  numerous  En¬ 
gravings.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Grant  and  Griffith,  Corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1851  will  be  published,  Part  I. 
price  7 d.  and  No.  I.  price  l^f/.  of  a  Collected  Edition 
of  the 

WRITINGS  OF  DOUGLAS  JER- 

f  t  ROLD.  The  Series  will  commence  with  the 
History  of  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES,  and  here¬ 
after  a  Number  will  be  published  every  Wednesday, 
and  a  Paid  on  the  First  of  every  month,  until  completed. 

London:  Published  at  the  Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet 
Street;  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 
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Just  published,  post  8vo.  4s.  (id. 


EVENING 


THOUGHTS. 

By  a  Physician. 

“  We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  these 
‘  Evening  Thoughts  ’  may  not  be  the  only  contributions 
to  general  literature  that  we  may  have  from  a  mind  so 
powerful,  so  cultivated,  and  so  gentle  as  that  of  the 
Physician  whose  pages  we  now  close.” — Guardian, 
March  13.— John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated,  price  21s. 

The  natural  HISTORY  of  the 

VARIETIES  of  MAN.  Ry  Robert  Gordon 
Latham,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  Vice-President  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
London;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  New  York. 

“  The  truly  masculine  minds  of  England,  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  America,  will  prize 
it  as  the  best  book  of  its  time,  on  the  best  subject  of 
its  time.” — Weekly  News,  Sept.  14. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 

rrHE  POOR  ARTIST ;  or  Seven  Eye- 

J[  Sights  and  One  Object.  By  R.  II.  Horne. 

“  This  little  book  might  have  been  written  by  God- 
tlie.  It  is  a  book  at  once  for  the  simplest  child  and  the 
wisest  man.”—  Weekly  News ,  Jan.  19. 

“  ‘  Science  in  Fable  ’  is  a  key  to  the  subject  of  this 
little  volume :  one  of  the  freshest  in  design,  and  most 
original  in  mode  of  treatment,  which  we  have  met  with 
for  many  a  long  day  of  our  critical  experience.” — Church 
of  Engl  ami  Quarterly  Review,  April. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  8vo.  102  Illustrations,  21s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CONCHO- 

_/V  LOGY;  or  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Molluscous  Animals.  By  George  Johnston,  M.D. 
LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh;  Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  British 
Zoophytes.” 

“  The  book  is  a  convincing  proof  that  there  is  no 
subject,  however  dry  and  unpromising,  that  may  not 
be  made  interesting  by  a  maif  of  taste,  genius,’  and 
learning.  Dr.  Johnston’s  object  has  been  to  present 
the  conchologist  with  a  view  of  the  economical,  physi¬ 
ological,  and  systematical  relations  of  molluscous  ani¬ 
mals  to  each  other,  and  to  other  created  beings ;  and 
this  he  has  done  in  a  style  so  elegant  and  captivating, 
and  with  such  a  happy  facility  of  illustrating  his  theo¬ 
ries  by  learned  references  and  curious  anecdotes,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  his  work  is  most  valu¬ 
able  as  a  scientific,  or  interesting  as  a  literary  composi¬ 
tion.” — Morning  Post,  Oct.  26. 

John  Van  Voorst,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Just  published,  in  imperial  quarto,  price  1/.  10s. 

Volume  I.  of 

TUE  MERCANTILE  LAW  of  GREAT 

I  BRITAIN,  compared  with  the  Codes  and  Laws 
of  Commerce  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World. 
By  Leone  Levi,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  and  Hon.  Life  Member  of  the  Liverpool  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  &c. 

The  First  Volume  of  this  important  work  contains: 
The  Present  State  of  Commercial  Law  throughout  the 
Civilized  World — The  Law  on  Merchants — Books  of 
Commerce  and  Partnership — with  the  Text  of  the  Law 
of  Partnerships  en  commandite  of  Thirty  Countries.  ' 

The  Second  Volume  will  include  :  The  Law  on  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Agent  —Contracts  and  Bills  of  Exchange. 

The  Third:  The  Maritime  Law,  with  the  Text  of  the 
New  Dutch  Navigation  Law,  and  that  of  other  countries 
to  present  date. 

The  Fourth  :  The  Law  on  Bankruptcy,  Commercial 
Jurisdiction,  and  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  Most  of 
the  materials  are  already  on  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  whole  work  will  be  ready  by  the  time  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition. 

“  This  work,  with  great  learning  and  no  common  de¬ 
gree  of  judgment,  lays  before  the  student  a  compara¬ 
tive  digest  of  the  commercial  law  of  Great  Britain  and 
ol  most  ol  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world.  On  so 
large  a  scale,  and  in  so  systematic  a  form,  this  is  a  feat 
which  has  not  been  accomplished  before.” — Atheiueum. 
London:  Benning  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co. ;  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark  ;  Dublin  :  Hodges  &  Smith. 


A 


This  day  is  published, 

MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  PIIILPOT 

f\_  CURRAN  ;  with  Sketches  of  his  Contemporaries. 
By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  octavo,  with  a 
Portrait. 

The  present  work,  while  embracing  the  more  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Recollections  of  Curran  formerly 
published  by  Mr.  Phillips,  mainly  consists  of  hitherto 
unpublished  matter,  on  which  the  author  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged.  It  comprises  Sketches  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Flood  and  Grattan,  Clare,  Tone,  Norbury  and 
his  Court,  Bushe,  Plunket,  Dean  Kirwan,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Rowan,  Clonmel,  O’Connell,  Emmett,  &c. ;  with 
specimens  of  their  eloquence,  and  very  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  speeches  of  Curran. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MR.  COLBURN’S 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

’UHE  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES 

I  I.  By  J.  Disraeli.  A  New  Edition.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  B.  Disraeli, 
M.P.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  bound.  The  appearance  of  this 
New’  Edition  at  the  present  moment  will  doubtless  be 
considered  remarkably  opportune,  for  the  subjects  of 
which  the  work  treats  not  only  attract,  but  absorb,  the 
mind  of  the  nation. 

MARTI  LAND  ;  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margare’t  Maitland,  of  Sunny  Side.”  3  vols. 

hi. 

O  EMINISCENCES  of  a  NAVAL  OEFI- 

JA'  CER ;  with  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Distin¬ 
guished  Commanders.  By  Captain  A.  Crawford,  R.N. 
2  vols.  with  Portraits  of  Admirals  Sir  E.  Owen  and  Sir 
B.  Hallowell  Carew.  215.  bound,  [fust  ready.) 

T  OYE  AND  AMBITION.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Rockingham.”  3  vols. 

qUIE  CRESCENT'  and  the  CROSS. 

i  By  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.  Eighth  and 
Cheaper’ Edition,  revised,  with  a  New  Preface,  in  1 
vol.  with  Illustrations,  105.  6 d.  bound. 

VATH  ALIE^a  Tale.  By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  “  Woman  in  France,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

Her  heart  upon  her  lips, 

Her  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  native  clime, 

And  sunny  as  its  skies. 

STANDARD  WORKS. 

(Originally  issued  by  Messrs.  Charles  Knight  &  Co.) 
Published  by  Wm.  S.  Orr&  Co.  Amen  Corner,  London. 
Sixteen  vols.  imperial  8vo.  (Supplement  included.) 
Price  91.  125.  cloth  lettered, 

rPHE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

I  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  George  Long,  A.M. 


Four  vols.  imperial  8vo.  price  27.  105.  cloth  lettered, 

T HE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  ;  Illustrated 

_f  with  Steel  Engravings  after  celebrated  Pictures, 
and  many  Hundred  Wood-cuts,  representing  Land¬ 
scape  Scenes,  from  Original  Drawings.  To  which  are 
added,  Original  Notes,  Explanatory  of  Passages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
Literature,  and  Antiquities,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A. 


Eight  vols.  imperial  8vo.  price  51.  12 s.  cloth  lettered, 

qUIE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

A  ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People,  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  Wood-cuts,  and  One  Hundred  and  Four  Portraits 
engraved  on  Steed.  By  George  L.  CRAiKand  Charles 
Macfarlane. 


In  one  vol.  uniform  with  the  Work,  price  105.  cloth, 

4  COMPLETE  INDEX  to  the  PIC- 

A  TORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  form¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  an  Alphabetical  Chronology  of 
all  Public  Events  and  National  Characteristics.  By 
H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  the  State-Paper  Office. 
London :  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO.’S  NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

THE  KICKLEBURYS  on  the  RHINE. 

JL  A  New  Picture-Book, 

Drawn  and  Written  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
Price  5s.  plain  ;  7s.  del.  coloured. 

[Just  ready.) 


A  NEW  FAIRY  TALE. 

HIE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  RIYER ; 

OB  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 

’With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 

(Just  ready.') 


NEW  WORKS  NOW  READ  Y. 

’TABLE  TALK.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

I  One  volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  7  . 

(.Vote  ready.) 


PI  Q.  U  E;  A  Novel. 

In  three  volumes,  post  8vo. 

PONYERSAHiUnS  OF  GOETHE 

\J  WITH  ECKERMANN. 

By  John  Oxeni  ord. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  245. 

WDTHEEINCx  "HEIGHTS  AND 

V  T  AGNES  GREY ; 

With  a  Selection  of  the  Literary  Remains  of  Ellis 
and  Acton  Belt,,  and  a  Biographical  Notice 
of  both  Authors,  by  Currkr  Bell. 

One  volume,  small  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  65. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 


ILLUSTRATED  WORKS 

FOR  PRESENTS. 


EPISODES 

OF 

INSECT 

LIFE. 

Crown  8vo. 
16s.  plain. 

First 

Series.  21s. 

coloured ; 

EPISODES 

of”' 

INSECT 

LIFE. 

Crown  8vo. 
16s.  plain. 

Second  Series.  21s. 

coloured ; 

EPISODES 

OF In  INSECT 

LIFE. 

Crown  8vo. 
16s.  plain. 

Third 

Series.  21s. 

coloured ; 

***  Each  Scries  is  complete  in  itself. 

IT. 

POPULAR  MINERALOGY. 

By  Henry  Soweuby.  With  20  coloured 
Plates.  10s.  6 cl. 

V. 

POPULAR  HISTORY  0L  MAM- 

MALIA.  By  Adam  White,  F.L.S.  Assistant 
in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  With  16  coloured  Plates,  by  B. 
Waterhouse  Hawkins,  F.L.S.  10s.  6?/. 

VI. 

POPULAR  niSTORY  OF  BRITISH 

SEA-WEEDS,  comprising  all  the  Marine 
Plants.  By  the  Bev.  D.  Landsborough, 
A.L.S.  Royal  16mo.  With  22  Plates  of 
Figures,  by  Fitch.  10s.  6c?.  coloured. 

VII. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  0RNITII0- 

LOGY,  comprising  all  the  Birds.  By  P.  H. 
Gosse,  Author  of  “  The  Ocean.”  Royal 
16mo.  With  20  Plates  of  Figures.  10s.  6 d. 
coloured. 

VIII. 

POPULAR  BRITISH  ENT0M0- 

LOGY.  By  Maria  E.  Catlow.  Royal 
16mo.  With  16  Plates  of  Figures,  by  Wing. 
10s.  6(7.  coloured. 


POPULAR  FIELD  BOTANY. 

By  Agnes  Catlow.  Second  Edition.  Re¬ 
vised  by  the  Author.  Royal  lOmo.  With  20 
Plates  of  Figures.  10s.  6(7.  coloured. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookek,  F.R.S. 
and  J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.  Royal  4to.  With  100 
coloured  Plates.  57.  os. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH 

MYCOLOGY.  By  Mrs.  Hussey.  Royal  4to. 
With  90  coloured  Plates.  7 7.  12s.  6r 7. 


RHODODENDRONS  OF  SIKKIM- 

IIIMALAYA.  By  Dr.  J.  Dalton  Hooker, 
F.R.S.  Imperial  folio.  With,  10  coloured 
riates.  21s. 

XIII. 

INSTINCT  AND  REASON. 

By  Aifred  Smee,  F.R.S.  8vo.  18s.  coloured. 


THE  ESCULENT  FUNGUSES  0E 

ENGLAND ;  a  Treatise  on  their  History, 
Structure,  Uses,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bad- 
i  am.  21s.  coloured. 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  PEBBLE. 

By  Dr.  Mantell,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition. 
Square  16mo.  5s.  coloured. 


Y0ICES  FROM  T1IE  W00D- 

LANDS  ;  a  History  of  Forest  Trees,  Lichens, 
Mosses,  and  Ferns.  Royal  16mo.  20  Plates. 
10s.  6<7. 


Reeve  and  Bexham,  .5,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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UNIFORM  EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


i. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
EEIGN  OF  FEEDINAND  ANI)  ISABELLA. 
Seven tli  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  36s. 


ii. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Sixth  Edition.  2 
vols.  8vo.  32s. 

IIT. 

PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  TEEU.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  32s. 

iv. 

PRESCOTT’S  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 

TOItlCAL  ESSAYS.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  14s. 

v. 

LORD  MAHON’S  COLLECTIVE 
EDITION  OF  LOED  CHESTEEFIELD’S  LET- 
TEES.  4  vols.  8vo.  42s. 

VI. 

LORD  MALMESBURY’S  DIA- 
EIES  AND  COEEESP  ON  DEN  CE .  Edited  by 
his  Grandson,  the  third  Earl.  Second  Edition. 
4  vols.  8vo.  60s. 

vn. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS 
TO  MONTAGU,  CONWAY,  GEAY,  &c.  &c. 
Third  Edition.  6  vols.  8vo.  63s. 

VIII. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS 

TO  SIR  IIOEACE  MANN.  Second  Edition.  4 
vols.  8vo.  66s. 

IX. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  LETTERS 
TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  OSSOltY.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 


x. 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS 
OF  THE  EEIGN  OF  GEOEGE  THE  THIRD. 
4  vols.  8vo.  66s. 

***  A  new  Edition,  with  addition,  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days. 


JAMES’S  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  New  Edition.  6  vols. 
8vo.  64s. 

XII. 

BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON.  4  vols.  Svo.  18s. 

XIII. 

THIERS’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  5  vols. 
Svo.  25s. 

xrv. 

ELIOT  WART! UPTON'S  MEMOIRS 

OF  TEINCE  RUPERT.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s. 


LYNCH’S  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
DEAD  SEA  AND  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE 
JORDAN.  8vo.  21s. 

xvr. 

THE  FAIRFAX  CORRESPOND-  ' 
ENCE.  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  I.  2  vols. 
8vo.  30s. 

XVII. 

THE  FAIRFAX  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE.  THE  CIVIL  WARS.  Edited  by  Ro- 
bert  Bell.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

XVIII. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

T.y  the  Author  of  “  Hochelaga.”  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 


HABLOT  BROWNE’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 


J ust  published, 

HOME  PICTURES. 


Sixteen  Scenes  of  Domestic  Life,  Drawn  and  Etched  by  IIablot  K.  Biiowne,  beautifully  printed  with  Tints, 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  price  12s.  ;  coloured  Edition,  21s. 

Cundall  and  Addey,  21,  Old  Bond  Street. 


Price  Threepence. 

After  the  1st  of  January  1851, 

THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE 


Will  be  exclusively  devoted  to 

REVIEWS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AND  LITERARY  VARIETIES. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  will  be  received  by  Reeve  and  Benham,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


On  the  1st  of  January,  Yol.  I.  price  Is.  6 d.  in  fancy  boards.  (To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Volumes.) 

Charles  Knight’s  Cabinet  Edition  of  the 


WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SIIAKSPERE. 


This  new  issue  of  Knight’s  Cabinet  Shakspere  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  the  Titlepages  adorned 
by  copies  of  the  various  Portraits  of  Shakspere,  and  each  Play  embellished  by  an  elegant  illustrative  Engraving. 

London :  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 


On  January  1st,  No.  I.  price  Threepence,  (to  be  completed  in  120  Numbers,  each  containing  Twenty  pages 
demy  quarto,)  and  in  Thirty  Monthly  Parts,  at  One  Shilling, 

THE  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE; 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ABOVE  EIGHT  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 

Comprising -the  Great  Events,  from  Pictures  by  celebrated  Masters ;  the  Prophets  and  Patriarchs,  from  the 
Frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo;  Scenes  described  in  Holy  Writ,  from  Original  Drawings;  Jewish  Ceremonies  and 
Costume,  after  Picart ;  Illustrative  Evidence,  from  the  Egyptian  Monuments  and  Etruscan  Tombs.  With  a 
variety  of  other  subjects,  from  Coins,  Medals,  Inscriptions,  and  numerous  Antiquities  of  the  World.  To  which 
are  added  copious  Original  Notes. — London;  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 


On  the  1st  of  January  1851  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of 

A  cheap  reissue, 

In  Five  Monthly  Volumes,  price  only  6s.  each,  with  Portraits,  &c.  handsomely  bound,  of 

PEPYS’S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  CHARLES  II.  AND  JAMES  II. 

Edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 

This  edition  will  contain  all  the  passages  restored  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  and  all  the  additional  Notes. 
Those  who  desire  copies  on  the  days  of  publication,  are  requested  to  give  their  orders  immediately  to  their  res¬ 
pective  booksellers. 

“  The  most  remarkable  production  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“  The  best  book  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  ‘  Pepys’s  Diary  ’  is  the  ablest  picture  of  the  age  in  which 
the  writer  lived,  and  a  work  of  standard  importance  in  English  literature.” — Athenreum. 

Henry  Colburn,  Publisher,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

1.  ROGERS'S  POEMS. 

Illustrated  by  72  Vignettes.  Trice  16s.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

2.  ROGERS'S  ITALY. 

Illustrated  by  56  Yignettes.  Price  16s.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

3.  WORDSWORTH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  six  pocket  volumes,  price  21s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

4.  WORDSWORTH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  price  20s.  cloth,  or  36s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

5.  CAMPBELLS  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  by  57  Vignettes.  Price  20s.  cloth,  or  34s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

6.  CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  by  37  Wood-cuts.  Price  8s.  cloth,  or  16s.  Gd.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

7.  TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

Sixth  Edition.  Price  9s.  cloth,  or  18s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

8.  TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS. 

Third  Edition.  Price  5s.  cloth,  or  14s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

9.  HOOD’S  POEMS. 

Third  Edition.  In  two  volumes,  price  12s.  cloth. 

10.  HOOD'S  OWN;  OR  LAUGHTER  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

Illustrated  by  350  Wood-cuts,  price  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

11.  CAMPBELL’S  SHAKSPEARE. 

Price  16s.  cloth,  or  32s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

12.  MRS.  BARBAIJLD’S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR, 

TATLER,  AND  GUARDIAN.  In  two  volumes,  price  10s.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
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LISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUEOrE. 


A  LIBRARY  EDITION,  handsomely  printed  on 
superfine  paper,  in  Demy  Octavo,  to  range  with  the 
Standard  Editions  of  the  English  Historians,  in  14 
vols. ;  including  a  Copious  Index,  and  embellished 
with  Portraits.  Price  10?.  10s. 

A  limited  number  are  printed  on  thick  paper,  in 
Royal  Octavo,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Portraits. 
Price  21?.  ii. 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION,  in  20  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  with  a  Copious  Index,  in  cloth,  price  6?. 

m. 

ATLAS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  Author  of  the  “  Phy¬ 
sical  Atlas,”  and  of  the  “  National  Atlas.”  A  New 
Edition. 

In  Crown  Quarto,  uniform  with  the 
Seventh  Edition  of  Alison’s  History, 

bound  in  cloth . 

In  Demy  Quarto,  to  range  with  the  “  Li¬ 
brary  Edition”  and  Early  Editions  of 

Alison’s  History  in  Demy  8vo.  1 - J 

in  cloth, . . . I 

IV. 

EPITOME  OF  ALISON’S  EUROPE.  For  the  Use 
of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  In  1  vol.  The  Third 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  Is.  6 d.  bound  in  cloth. 

ESSAYS,  POLITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.  In 
3  vols.  Demy  8vo.  uniform  with  the  “  Library  Edition” 
of  “  Alison’s  Europe."  Price  2?.  5s. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 
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This  day  is  published,  price  12s.  Gd. 

{  MEMOIE  OF  JOHN  PHILPOT 

i\_  CURRAN ;  with  Sketches  of  his  Contempora¬ 
ries.  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  In  1  vol.  octavo, 
with  a  Portrait. 

“  It  may  seem  an  omission,  in  a  work  professing  to 
give  the  Orators  as  well  as  the  Statesmen  of  the  last 
age,  that  Curran  should  not  appear  among  them— the 
greatest  orator,  after  Grattan  and  Plunket,  that  Ireland 
has  produced,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  a  line  with  those  great  masters  of  speeeh. 
But  there  is  really  au  insuperable  difficulty  in  attempt¬ 
ing  a  task  which  has  been  so  inimitably  performed  al¬ 
ready,  and  within  only  a  few  years.  Mr.  C.  Phillips  s 
sketch  of  his  friend  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  pieces  of  biography  ever  produced.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lively  and  picturesque  than  its  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  original.  The  reader  of  it  can 
hardly  be  said  not  to  have  known  Curran  and  Cur¬ 
ran’s  contemporaries.  It  has  been  justly  said  of  this 
admirable  work,  that  it  is  BosweU  minui  Bozzy.  No 
library  should  be  without  such  a  picc ef—Lord  Brough¬ 
am's  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen. 

The  present  work,  while  embracing  the  more  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Recollections  of  Curran  formerly 
published  by  Mr.  Phillips,  mainly  consists  of  hitherto 
unpubUshed  matter,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which  the 
author  has  been  for  some  time  engaged.  It  comprises 
Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Flood  and  Grattan,  Clare, 
Tone,  Norbury  and  his  Court,  Bushe,  Plunket,  Dean 
Kir  wan,  Hamilton  Rowan,  Clonmell,  0‘  Connell,  Em¬ 
mett,  &c. ;  with  specimens  of  then'  eloquence,  and  very 
copious  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Curran. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
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BOOKS  JUST  BEADY. 


i. 

LAYENGltO.  By  George  Borrow, 
Author  of  “The  Bible  in  Spain.”  Portrait.  3 
vols.  Post  8vo. 

n. 

THE  LEXINGTON  PAPERS;  or 

the  Official  and  Private  Correspondence  of  ltobert 
Sutton,  while  Minister  at  Vienna,  1694-98.  8vo. 
{On  Thursday.) 

in. 

THE  MILITAEY  EVENTS  IN 

ITALY,  1848-9.  From  the  German.  By  Lord 
Ellesmere.  Map.  Post  Svo.  {On  Tuesday.) 

xv. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  BISHOP  STAN¬ 
LEY  ;  with  his  Addresses  and  Charges.  By  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley,  Author  of  “  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.” 
Svo. 

V. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  MAURITIUS 

AMD  BACK.  By  the  Author  of  “Paddiana.” 
Post  Svo. 

VI. 

THE  LAW  OF  NAVAL  COURTS- 

MARTIAL,  for  the  guidance  of  Naval  Officers. 
By  William  Hicksian,  ll.N.  Svo. 

VII. 

ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS:  Political, 

Social,  and  Industrial.  By  William  Johnston. 
2  vols.  Post  8vo. 

VIII. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON. 

Its  Introduction  and  Progress.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent.  Wood-cuts.  8vo.  {On  Thursday.) 

IX. 

THE  PALACES  OF  NINEVEH 
AND  PERSEPOLIS  RESTORED.  An  Essay  on 
Assyrian  and  Persian  Architecture.  By  James 
F  krgl’sson.  Wood-cuts.  8vo. 

X. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY 

GEOLOGY.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  Wood-cuts.  Svo. 

XI. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ITALIAN  PAINT¬ 
ING.  From  the  German  of  Kugler.  Edited  by 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  Second  Edition.  100 
Wood-cuts.  Post  8vo.  {On  Saturday.) 

XII. 

SALMONIA ;  or  Days  of  Fly-Fish¬ 
ing.  Bv  Sir  II.  Davyl  Fourth  Edition.  Wood- 
cuts.  Leap.  Svo.  {Next  week.) 

XIII. 

CONSOLATIONS  IN  TRAVEL.  By 

Sir  II.  Davy.  Fifth  Edition.  Wood-cuts.  Feap. 
Svo.  {Next  week.) 

XIV. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE- 

t'ALK  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
Third  Edition.  Portrait,  Fcap.  8vo.  {Next 
week.) 

xv. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By 

James  and  Horace  Smith.  Twenty-second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Portraits.  F'cnp.  Svo.  {Next  week.) 

XVI. 

MURRAY’S  MODERN  COOKERY, 

based  on  the  well-known  work  of  Mrs.  Rundell. 
Entirely  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  present  time. 
By  a  Lady.  Wood-cuts.  F’cap.  8vo. 

XVII. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

By  G.  R.  Porter.  Third  Edition,  corrected  to 
the  present  time.  8vo. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 


NEW  WOBKS. 


i. 

LYRICS  of  the  HEART;  and  other 

POEMS.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  41  Plates. 
Sqnare  crown  8vo.  31*’.  6(7.;  Morocco,  4 5s. ;  Proofs,  63s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

IT. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COYERLEY.  From 

the  SPECTATOR.  With  12  fine  Wood-cuts,  from 
Designs  by  F.  Tayler.  Crown  8vo.  155.  ;  Morocco, 

27s. 

hi. 

Mr.  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Complete  in  1  vol. ;  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. ;  calf, 

30s. 

IV. 

Sir  JAMES  MACINTOSH’S  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  WORKS.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

v. 

The  Rev.  SIDNEY  SMITH’S  WORKS. 

Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  View  of 
Combe-Florcy.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. ;  calf,  30s. 


VI. 

JOANNA  BA  ILL  IE’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  First  collected  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

VII. 

Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LE- 

GENDARY  ART.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Wood-cuts  and  Etchings.  Square  crown 
Svo.  28s. 

VIII. 

Mr.  DENNISTOUN’S  MEMOIRS  of 

the  DUKES  of  UKBINO  and  their  COURT  (1440  to 
1630.)  3  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[Nearly  ready. 

IX. 

POPE  PIUS’S  APOSTOLIC  LETTER 

Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and 
the  Law  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Travers  Twiss.  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  and  CORRE- 

SPONDENCE.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Southey,  M.A.  6  vols.  post  Svo.  Portraits,  &c.  63s. 


XI. 

Mr.  M'CULLOCH’S  GEOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY.  New  and  improved  Edition;  with 
Supplement.  Vol.  1. ;  with  4  large  Maps.  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 


XII. 

HUMBOLDT’S  COSMOS.  Translated, 

with  the  Author’s  concurrence,  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Sabine. 
Vol.  III.  completing  the  work.  Post  8vo.  and  lGmo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

XIII. 

The  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  of  the 

FORMATION  of  the  EARTH.  By  Archibald  Tucker 
Ritchie.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 


XIV. 

The  “PRINCE  ALBERT’S”  VOY- 

AGE  in  SEARCH  of  Sir  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  By  W. 
P.  Snow.  With  Chart  and  4  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

xv. 

ROVINGS  in  the  PACIFIC,  from  1837 

to  1849;  with  a  Glance  at  California.  By  a  Merchant 
long  Resident  at  Tahiti.  With  4  coloured  Plates.  2  vols. 
post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready . 

XVI. 

COMMANDER  E.  EORBES’S  WORE 

on  DAHOMEY  and  the  DAHOMANS  :  being  the 
Journals  of  his  Two  Missions.  With  10  coloured  Plates 
and  Wood-cuts.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  [. Nearly  ready. 


XVII. 

Dr.  L.  SCHMITZ’S  SCHOOL 

HISTORY  of  GREECE;  abridged  from  BISHOP 
THIRLWALL’S.  12mo.  [Nearly  ready. 


XVIII. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG’S  FIRST  BOOK 

of  HISTORY — ENGLAND.  Complete  in  Two  Parts. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  18mo.  Is.  each. 

***  The  First  Work  of  Gleig’s  School  Series. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  DECEMBER. 


MAJOR  HERBERT  EDWARDES. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  Map,  &c. 

A  YEAR  ON  THE  PUNJAUB 
FK0NTIER  IN  1848-49. 

By  Major  Herbert  Edwardes. 

ii. 

In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

TnE  DUCHESS; 

OR  WOMAN’S  LOVE  AND  WOMAN’S  HATE. 
[Aroie  ready.] 

in. 

In  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

MEMOIRS  0E  THE  OPERA 

IN  ITALY,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  &  ENGLAND. 
A  New'  Edition  of  the  Musical  Drama. 

By  George  Hogarth,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Paris. 

IV. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

In  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6(7. 

LORD  AND  LADY  HARC0URT ; 

OR  COUNTRY  HOSPITALITIES. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair, 

Author  of  “  Modern  Accomplishments,”  “Sir  Edward 
Graham,”  “  Jane  Bouverie,”  “  The  Journey  of  Life,” 
and  “The  Business  of  Life.” 

“  Improve  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Isa  mere  feather  in  a  torrent’s  tide.” 

(Now  ready.) 
v. 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “England  under  the 
House  of  Hanover,  Illustrated  by  the  Caricatures  of 
the  day.” 

In  2  vols.  Svo. 

NARRATIYES  0E  MAGIC  AND 
SORCERY. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

Author  of  “  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,” &c. 

VI. 

LI  Ml  ARY  EDITION  OF 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 

[JYoir  ready . 

This  Edition  is  beautifully  printed  in  demy  8vo. 
volumes.  Embellished  with  Portraits  and  other  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  is  comprised  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

Two  volumes,  8vo.  32s. 

The  Conquest  of  Peru. 

Two  volumes,  Svo.  32s. 

VII. 

A  New'  Edition,  with  Additions,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  of 

HORACE  WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  III. 
Edited,  with  Notes, 

By  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart. 

VIII. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  post  8vo.  10s.  6.7. 
ROBERT  BELL’S 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES 

IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  HOLLAND. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 

London:  Printed  by  Joseph  Clayton,  of  320,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  office  of  ltoEEiir 
Palmeu  and  Joseph  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  in  the  City  of  London  , 
and  Published  by  the  aforesaid  Joseph  Clayton,  at  !>,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy,  Strand,  in  the 
Ceunty  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  14tU  Decrnber  1«3U. 
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NEWS  0E  THE  WEEK. 


Long  continued  as  the  Anti-Papal  agitation  has  been,  the  interest 
■of  the  weekly  reports  is  transferred  from  the  movement  at  large  to 
details  and  particular  incidents.  Wearied  with  looking  at  the 
same  general  aspect  week  after  week,  you  seek  the  novelties  of 
the  immediate  day ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  although  the  agita¬ 
tion  in  the  main  is  so  monotonous,  no  week  has  been  without  some 
novel  incident.  The  event  this  time  unquestionably  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden  at  the  Surrey  meeting  to  declare  the 
law  ex  cathedra.  Hr.  Henry  Drummond’s  Anti-Papal  letter  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  earnest,  piquant,  and  amusing, — as 
it  was ;  but  it  altogether  failed  in  interest  and  importance 
before  the  dictum  of  the  great  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  pronounces 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  published  the  Papal  bull  organiz-  I 
ing  the  Romanist  hierarchy  in  England  to  be  illegal,  under 
the  unropealed  part  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward  has  the  advantage  of  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  since  he  docs  fulfil  what  might  be  expected  1 
from  his  station  and  attainments,  by  pointing  out  the  prac¬ 
tical  course  to  be  adopted.  The  Archbishop  has  made  no  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions.  In  managing  the  address  to  the  Queen,  he  has 
been  rather  strangely  exhibited,  by  successive  disclosures,  as  trim¬ 
ming  his  composition  to  obtain  reluctant  signatures ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  laity  who  ask  him  for  advice  as  to  their  conduct  towards 
Puseyite  parsons,  he  does  very  little  more  than  advise  them  to  ; 
act  as  discreetly  as  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  His  reply 
is  chiefly  notable  for  the  declaration  that  the  excitement  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  revision  and  improvement  of  the  rubric — that  shelter  of 
Tractarians — more  remote  than  ever. 

The  Anti-Papal  meetings  go  on  without  abatement ;  suggesting 
the  supposition  that  the  country  is  not  only  much  moved  Protest-  | 
antwise,  but  that  it  lies  under  some  necessity,  the  result  per¬ 
haps  of  habit,  to  “  meet”  for  the  vent  of  its  political  energies  with 
a  sort  of  periodicity.  Among  those  of  the  week,  the  meeting  at  Nor-  < 
folk  has  been  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  lords  attending  it ; 
at  Carlisle,  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  Hr.  Philip  Howard  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism;  at  Nottingham,  by  the  cool  spiritual 
■effrontery  of  a  Reverend  George  Cuthbert,  who  summarily  con-  ; 
signed  all  that  opposed  his  “truth”  to  “  the  bottomlbsS  pit,"  and 
warned  “  the  press  ”  not  to  stand  “  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ” ;  at 
Worcester,  by  the  outspeaking  of  a  few  respectable  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  opponents,  and  by  the  partial  dissent  of  Lord  Lyttelton  from  the 
address  as  it  was  passed :  here  Lord  Beaumont  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  came  off  badly,  with  characters  pronounced  to  be  not  much 
respected  by  the  Romanist  community.  The  Surrey  meeting  we 
have  already  taken  note  of.  At  Cambridge,  a  Chartist  re¬ 
peated  the  complaint  which  has  been  made  elsewhere,  that  proper 
opportunities  have  not  been  afforded  to  the  working  classes  ;  with 
a  hint  that  if  they  had,  the  working  classes  would  not  have  con¬ 
curred  very  generally  in  the  orthodox  view. 

On  the  other  side,  the  most  remarkable  incident  is  Dr.  Pusey’s 
appearance  with  a  pamphlet  vindicating  the  practice  of  confession 
as  he  uses  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  practice  seems  to  be,  that  he 
is  rigorously  careful  to  take  the  confession  of  none  but  those  who 
volunteer  in  the  freest  manner  ;  but  the  confession  he  does  take 
very  extensively — in  no  fewer  than  four  dioceses,  at  times  travel¬ 
ling  for  the  special  purpose  :  and  he  refers  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  practice  after  he  had  once  commenced  it,  as  the  manifest  work 
of  God.  Dr.  Pusey  has  evinced  no  intention  of  quitting  the  Church 
■of  England. 


The  “  great  day  ”  at  Smithfield  has  disappointed  the  grazing  in¬ 
terest,  and  has  occasioned  some  grave  faces  in  other  quarters, 
“  Beasts  ”  and  sheep  proved  not  a  very  readily  convertible  “  pe- 
ennia  ”  on  the  great  Christmas  market-day.  The  Times,  having 
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achieved  distinction  by  writing  at  fat,  and  having  no  doubt  helped 
the  great  reform  in  the  cattle-show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  seizes 
the  present  occasion  to  read  the  graziers  a  more  solemn  lecture 
than  usual  on  the  yellow  and  rancid  redundancy  in  which  they  so 
suicidally  indulge.  “  Fat,”  says  the  Times,  turns  the  stomach  of 
Londoners  and  children,  and  goes  into  that  grease-pot  which  is  the 
perquisite  of  servants  and  the  normal  beginner  of  menial  dis¬ 
honesty.  Eat,  too,  tends  to  make  meat  the  worse  to  keep,  and 
the  muggy  weather  has  alarmed  butchers.  Horeovcr,  there  was  a 
glut :  there  has  been  over-production  and  over-trading. 

On  a  glance  at  the  figures,  however,  this  is  not  made  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  number  of  beasts  for  the  present  year  is  6720  ;  the 
average  of  the  five  previous  years  is  5347, — showing  an  excess  on 
Honday  last  of  1383.  The  number  of  sheep  on  Honday  last  was 
26,800 ;  the  average  of  the  five  years  is  23,781, — an  excess  of  3019. 
No  doubt,  the  number  of  beasts  is  considerable — nearly  800  above 
the  highest  previous  number,  which  was  in  1848;  and  the  prices 
both  for  beef  and  mutton  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  six 
years.  But  this  cannot  be  imputed  either  to  over-trading,  for  the 
excess  in  sheep  is  very  trifling,  or  to  the  fat,  since  there  has  been 
a  progressive  improvement  in  that  respect  for  these  last  three  or 
four  years. 

One  fact  in  regard  to  prices  is  curious.  In  1846,  the  number 
of  sheep  was  higher  than  it  is  now — 27,900 ;  hut  in  that  year 
the  price  also  was  higher.  Trade  also  is  reputed  to  be  brisker  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1847  or  1848,  when  the  prices  of  beef  consi¬ 
derably  exceeded  even  the  proportion  for  the  present  year. 

The  “  muggy  weather  ”  may  have  more  to  do  with  it.  Still 
more,  perhaps,  a  progressive  change  in  the  national  dietary.  John 
Bull  is  acquiring  a  soul  above  beef ;  perhaps  also  a  body  somewhat 
below  beef ;  and  Hr.  Cobden  assures  him  that  he  will  never  again 
he  called  upon  to  fight  three  Frenchmen  at  once. 


The  elections  at  Limerick,  completed,  and  in  South  Nottingham, 
stiU  pending,  excite  an  interest  proportionate  to  the  general  poli¬ 
tical  flatness  of  the  season.  The  result  of  the  Limerick  election  is 
rather  remarkable.  The  Tenant  League  put  forth  a  candidate  who 
has  been  completely  distanced  at  the  poll ;  they  also  rather  sup¬ 
ported  the  Protectionist  candidate,  Hr.  Dickson ;  hut  the  man  who 
has  succeeded  is  a  Ministerialist  member  of  the  Carlton  Club. 
Limerick,  however,  although  it  is  a  large  county,  has  a  very  small 
constituency  ;  not  six  hundred  have  polled. 

South  Nottinghamshire  will  not  he  quite  so  accommodating,  nor 
can  the  result  be  so  perfectly  satisfactory  to  Hiuisters.  The  con¬ 
test  lies  between  the  tenant-farmers  and  a  kind  of  modified  land¬ 
lordism.  The  landlords  have  put  forth  Lord  Newark,  who,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  is  a  Conservative  of  that  liberalized  class  which 
used  to  go  by  the  name  of  “  Young  England.”  The  tenant-farmers 
have  put  forward  Hr.  Barrow.  If  the  landlords  gain,  so  will  the 
Opposition ;  if  the  tenant-farmers  gain,  their  Hember  is  not  likely 
to  prove  very  convenient  to  Hinisters. 


Foreign  affairs  do  not  present  the  massive  aspect  which  they 
have  generally  worn  of  late.  Negative  incidents  and  small  move¬ 
ments  are  the  characteristic. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  disbanding  his  armies — faster  even 
than  Prussia ;  and  is  sending  Radetzky  back  to  Italy.  He  is 
also  trying  to  negotiate  a  new  loan ;  but  his  success  iu  doing  so 
can  only  be  effected  by  what  must  virtually  be  a  fourth  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  Austrian  Finance  Hinistry.  The  effect  of  the  last 
loan  to  the  lenders  was  disastrous :  at  a  discount  from  the  first,  at 
least  in  the  London  market,  it  has  constantly  sunk  in  value. 
With  its  paper  discredited  at  home,  the  experience  of  that  last 
loan,  and  the  very  doubtful  policy  of  Austria,  the  premium  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  from  capitalists  must  be  a  “  tremendous  sacrifice,” 
paralleled  only  by  the  devices  of  London  linendrapers ;  and  we 
know  what  those  expedients  lead  to  in  the  long  run. 

The  Prussian  memorial  explaining  the  Olmiitz  convention,  which 
we  were  inclined  last  week  to  regard  as  a  gloss  intended  by  the 
Berlin  Cabinet  to  quiet  Prussian  discontent,  proves  to  be  a  more 
veritable  explanation  than  we  imagined.  It  only  confirms  our  im¬ 
pression,  that  the  weakness  in  Frederick  William’s  character  has 
permitted  him  to  ho  really  a  traitor  to  his  people  ;  the  people  of 
any  state  affected  by  the  convention  being  wholly  left  out.  The 
Prussian  Ring  obtains  possession  of  two  great  objects  of  his  am¬ 
bition — the.  Germanic  Diet  is  recognized  as  extinct,  the  exclusive 
supremacy  of  Austria  is  also  admitted  to  be  extinct,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  in  the  federal  constitution  the  principle  of  dualism  is  to  he 
recognized  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  jointly  preside.  Bavaria 
— that  is  to  say,  the  King  of  Bavaria — is  not  content  with  this 
result,  hut  is  not  likely  to  attempt  direct  opposition.  In  the 
Dresden  Conference,  which  is  to  open  next  week,  Bavaria  will 
probably  attempt  to  modify  the  arrangement  and  to  obtain  recog- 
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nition  of  a  third  “  collectivity,”  consisting  of  some  of  the  Southern  | 
states,  with  King  Maximilian  at  its  head.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if 
this  arrangement  be  coafiamed,  it  -will  bring,  the  constitution  of 
Germany  up  to  what  may.  be  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case- 
before  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  Princes  of  Germany  are  now 
devising,  as  a  prospective  arrangement,  that  constitution  which 
would  have  been  desirable  and  admissible  up  to  1847 ;  but  as  the  j 
revolution  has  placed  any  such  arrangement  out  of  date,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Princes  are  legislating  in  the  future  for  the  past. 
They  are  basing  their  institutions  upon  foundations  which  have  1 
passed  away ;  and  the  new  settlement  of  Europe  is  a  structure 
condemned  from  the  first  as  rotten  and  unstable. 

In  Paris,  the  Legitimists  are  making  some  new  move,  the  sha-  J 
dowy  agitation  of  a  galante-show.  The  aged  Count  Mole  is  get-  j 
ting  up  a  club,  as  some  say  to  recruit  the  President’s  supporters  : 
with  Legitimists  and  Orleanists.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  filled  with  Legitimists,  and  other  parties  laugh  at  it.  j 
The  Count  de  Chambord  has  also  appointed  a  new  committee,  much 
more  numerous  than  the  last,  to  act  as  his  Ministry  in  France ; 
and  the  Ministerial  crisis  is  viewed  with  some  interest,  though  it 
would  he  difficult  to  tell  why. 

Much  praise  is  bestowed  on  President  Fillmore’s  first  message 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  and  the  document  is,  no 
doubt,  in  several  respects  calculated  to  elevate  the  Presidency  from 
the  low  point  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  recent  occupants,  j 
English  writers  have  compared  Mr.  Fillmore  with  Jefferson  and 
"Washington ;  which  is  about  as  apt  as  if  they  were  to  compare 
Sir  George  Grey,  our  Home  Secretary,  with  Strafford  or  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Fillmore  explains  the  practical  business  before  his  administra¬ 
tion  and  Congress  with  great  distinctness,  and  according  to  his  own 
report  is  carrying  on  affairs  very  ably.  The  main  portions  of  his 
message,  interesting  to  the  politician,  are  those  which  suggest  a 
compromise  between  high  tariff  and  free  trade,  and  that  which  up¬ 
holds  the  recent  compromise  on  the  Slavery  question.  But  neither 
of  these  portions  eminently  stamps  Mr.  Fiilmoreas  a  philosopher  or 
a  statesman.  On  the  Tariff  question,  he  collects  many  well-worn 
arguments  in  favour  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  foreigners  by 
customs-duties  as  high  as  possible  consistently  with  obtaining  the 
largest  revenue,  and  thus  “incidentally”  obtaining  a  degree  of 
protection  for  native  industry.  It  is  not  left  for  us  to  characterize 
such  a  policy.  On  the  Slavery  question,  he  has  given  much  satis¬ 
faction  by  a  temperate  hut  firm  declaration  that  he  will  suffer  no 
disturbance  of  the  recent  law,  the  excitement  of  which  is  dying 
away.  But  when  he  pronounces  that  settlement  as  “  final  ” 
and  incapable  of  future  revision,  merely  because  Congress  has 
so  legislated,  he  betrays  a  “  greenness  ”  very  extraordinary  in 
the  leader  of  a  great  nation.  The  recent  legislation  will  indeed,  in 
two  respects,  actually  tend  to  promote  future  though  not  an  im¬ 
mediate  revision.  It  has  admitted  new  States  as  free  from  the 
taint  of  slavery,  among  them  one  which  will  be  very  powerful ;  and 
it  has  passed  a  law  that  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  in  the  free  States 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  slavery -laws  upon  individuals, — a  sort 
of  example  much  more  telling  than  general  propositions  about 
“  the  rights  of  humanity,”  &c. :  in  both  these  respects,  we  say,  the 
recent  legislation  tends  to  promote  the  Anti-Slavery  influences,  and 
therefore  to  revision  of  the  compromise  recently  effected.  "With 
finality  and  trimming  protection  in  his  programme,  Mr.  Fillmore 
is  not  likely  to  attain  a.  niche  in  history  among  the  great  states¬ 
men,  though  he  seems  likely  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
opportune  public  servants  of  the  American  Union. 


'dfijc  Cnttrt. 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  went  on  Thursday  to  Kew,  and  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  confirmation  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  in  Kew 
Church,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  also  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  The 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  of  course  pre¬ 
sent;  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  also 
attended. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Queen  gave  audience  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a 
guest  at  the  Castle,  to  present  a  loyal  address  against  Papal  aggression  by 
21,260  inhabitants  of  Northamptonshire  ;  a  presentation  which  h  r  Ma¬ 
jesty  “  was  pleased  to  receive  very  graciously.” 

The  guests  at  the  Castle  have  been  numerous  ;  including  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  Marquisses  and  Marchionesses  of  Westminster 
and  Exeter  and  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  and  a  dozen  of  other  nobles  or 
gentry,  with  the  fair  partners  of  most  of  them.  On  Thursday  the 
Royal  circle,  with  additions  specially  invited,  witnessed  the  performance, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kean’s  company,  of  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  The  Critic , 
and  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard’s  farce  of  The  Practical  Man. 


€ljr  Bhtrnpniiff. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council  on  Thursday,  the  Lord  Mayor  an¬ 
nounced  his  receipt  of  a  letter  containing  the  admiring  sentiments  of 
1 1 13  persons  in  the  parish  of  Glossop,  Derbyshire,  at  the  noble  example 
of  Protestant  vigour  set  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in  presenting  me¬ 
morials  to  her  Majesty  against  the  Papal  measures.  The  address  was 
communicated  with  a  joint  letter  of  compliment  from  the  Vicar,  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  minister,  and  the  Independent  minister,  of  Glossop.  Sir  Peter  Lau¬ 
rie  with  extreme  delight  hailed  the  event,  and  amidst  general  signs  of 
satisfaction  it  was  ordered  that  the  address  and  letter  be  enterod  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Court. 


A  report  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  by  the  Reverend  John  Davis,  Ordi- 
nary  of  Newgate,  expresses  great  thankfulness  at  the  material  alterations 
aneLuaittfiTCments  that  have  been  made  in  the  prison  during  the  year  now 
" .  substantial  changes  bearing  upon  the  discipline  and  effi¬ 


ciency  of  the  gaol  have  not  for  a  very- long,  period  taken  place  ;  and  all 
the  members  of  the  worshipful  Court, '.in  their  successive  duty  as  visiting 
Magistrates,  will  expericnne.mnch  satisfaction  at  the  results.” 

“■Thb  cells, -  during  the  past: shrievalty;  have  been  lighted  and  warmed. 
Large  and  extensive  work-rooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  transports,  after  the 
model  iof  Millbanki Prisons.  Convicts  are  compelled  to  wear  the  prison-dress, 
and  labour  in  conformity  with  their  sentences.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
prison  has  been  furnished  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  gas-lights,  kept  burn¬ 
ing  during  the  night  wherever  necessary ;  and  an  improved  night-watch  has 
been  constituted  over  the  transports  and  throughout  the  prison,  so  that  in¬ 
tervention,  when  required,  can  be  afforded  at  once  effectually  and  promptly. 
....  The  convicts  are  kept  at  light  and  easy  work,  picking  oakum,  in  con¬ 
vict  dress;  and  they  labour  in  silence  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer 
during  the  day,  who  is  relieved  at  night  by  another  officer,  whose  duty  is  to 
prevent  all  irregularities  in  the  period  assigned  to  rest.  The  altered  manner 
of  these  depraved  mon  since  they  have  been  so  occupied  in  these  wards,  in 
private  interviews  I  have  had  with  them  when  necessary,  in  the  prison  cha¬ 
pel  and  elsewhere,  is  to  me  most  striking.  I  could  not  have  believed,  had  I 
not  witnessed  its  results,  how  very  important  an  effect  is  produced  in  prison- 
discipline  by  the  mere  introduction  of  light.  As  a  matter  not  of  luxury  to 
the  prisoner,  but  of  supervising  influence,  its  effects  are  most  striking.” 

Mr.  Davis  gives  some  interesting  statistics  on  juvenile  crime — 

“  A  great  decrease  continues  in  the  number  of  boys  committed  to  Newgate. 
In  1850  we  have  had  37  less  than  in  1849,  and  in  that  year  73  less  than  in 
1848;  making  a  total  decrease  of  110  in  two  years.  The  total  number  for 
the  three  years  was  284  in  1848,  211  in  1849,  and  174  in  1850.  There  were 
58  boys  addicted  to  crime  as  a  means  of  subsistence  who  could  read  fluently ; 
24  were  addicted  to  crime  as  a  means  of  living  who  could  read  imperfectly  ; 
19  made  crime  a  means  of  living  in  part  only,  who  could  read  fluently ;  and 
5  who  read  imperfectly  were  addicted  to  crime  in  part  as  a  means  of  living. 
Here  are  97  boys  out  of  174  a  real  pest  and  nuisance  to  society  when  they  are 
not  in  confinement ;  and  all  have  received  some  measure,  quite  an  average 
for  boys  in  their  condition  of  life,  of  the  usual  education  of  poor  children. 
The  extensive  corruption  that  is  going  on  in  the  Metropolis  of  boys  b}'  boys 
is  much  beyond  what  is  imagined ;  and  boys  are  extensively  used  by  thieves 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  both  to  induce  them  to  steal  with  the  hope  of 
sharing  the  spoil,  and  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  their  masters’  premises  to 
steal  for  themselves.  Boys  who  are  adepts  at  dishonesty  are  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  criminals  in  London.  They  present  in  confinement  one  of 
the  most  difficult  features  in  the  whole  range  of  penal  discipline.  Offenders 
subjected  to  long  periods  of  confinement,  whether  boys  or  men,  want  gradu¬ 
ated  labour.  Except  at  some  of  the  hulks  and  on  the  breakwaters,  whore 
the  system  is  adopted,  really  hard  work  is  not  employed  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
formation  where  reformation  is  possible,  and  of  deterring  others  where  that 
object  is  unattainable.” 

The  business  show  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Smithfield  Market  on  Mon¬ 
day- — the  “  great  day  ”  before  Christmas — was  fully  worthy  of  the  fine 
display  of  prize  animals  at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar  last  week.  Of  sheep 
26,800,  of  beasts  6720,  of  calves  284,  and  of  pigs  300,  were  driven  on  to 
the  area  of  Smithfield  and  its  convergent  streets,- — for  the  herded  mass 
extended  in  distant  radiations  far  from  the  market  itself.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  not  sufficiently  frosty  to  please  the  dealers  in  Christmas 
meat;  of  which  the  season’s  show  was  excellent. 

The  general  meeting- of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on 
Saturday,  was  in  its  tone  a  congratulatory  one.  “  For  the  first  time  in 
the  records  of  the  Society,”  there  had  been  chronicled  a  country  meeting, 
at  Exeter  in  July  last,  which  gave  receipts  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  pay¬ 
ments  it  caused.  In  consequence  of  the  more  healthy  state  of  the  sub¬ 
scription-list,  under  the  influence  of  vigorous  measures,  the  balance  at 
the  bankers  increased  from  10427.  on  the  1st  of  January  1850  to  24357. 
on  the  1st  of  June.  The  number  of  members  is  about  stationary  :  there 
arc  90  life  governors,  167  annual  governors,  648  life  members,  4315  an¬ 
nual  members,  and  19  honorary  members — in  all  5239. 

Another  instance  of  attempted  strangulation  on  a  passenger  in  the  streets, 
with  intent  to  rob  him,  is  added  to  those  which  were  practised  on  Mr.  Cure- 
ton  in  his  rooms  and  on  Mr.  Miller  in  Long  Acre.  Mr.  Adolphe  Dubois,  a 
dentist  in  Princes  Street,  was  the  complainant,  at  Worship  Street  Police 
Court,  on  Thursday,  against  William  Thompson,  a  swarthy  fellow  known 
among  cabmen  as  the  Black  Diamond.  Mr.  Dubois  was  passing  through 
Norton  Street,  near  Portland  Place,  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
when  he  noticed  three  men  in  a  doorway,  as  if  they  were  there  to  get  out  of 
the  rain.  As  be  was  passing,  one  of  them  ran  down  the  steps  and  rushed 
against  him,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  rope  or  gag  over  his  head.  The 
rope  or  gag  was  instantly  forced  round  his  neck,  and  tightened  so  as  nearly 
to  choke  him.  The  prisoner  was  the  man  who  committed  this  outrage.  Mr. 
Dubois  endeavoured  to  give  an  alarm  ;  but  the  rope  was  twisted  tighter,  the 
prisoner  being  at  his  back,  using  something  like  a  lever  to  effect  this  com¬ 
pression.  He  contrived,  however,  to  call  out  ;  upon  which  the  other  two  men 
ran  down  the  steps  and  held  his  hands.  By  the  time  he  had  nearly  lost 
consciousness,  he  felt  the  pressure  removed,  and  then  saw  the  three  men 
running  off  by  different  ways.  He  called  out  “  Murder  !  Police!”  and  he 
then  noticed  that  his  outside  coat  was  torn,  and  that  his  watch  and  chain 
had  been  taken  from  him.  In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  the  prisoner  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  instantly  identified  him  as  the  man  who  had  used 
the  gag  or  rope  to  him.  The  watch  was  soon  afterwards  produced  in  a  shat¬ 
tered  condition,  having  been  found  in  an  area  close  to  where  tiro  prisoner  was 
stopped.  He  had  marks  on  his  neck  from  the  violence  to  which  lie  had  been 
subjected  ;  and  he  suffered  a  kind  of  spasm  every  five  minutes  from  the  same 
cause.  Thompson  is  to  be  committed,  but  he  was  remanded  on  a  statement 
by  the  Police  that  they  expect  to  capture  his  accomplices. 

The  masters  are  not  the  only  or  the  most  relentless  of  the  tyrants  over 
labour.  A  labouring  cooper  complained  at  the  Thames  Police  Court,  on 
Tuesday,  that  his  trade  association  has  fined  him  107.  for  entering  a  work¬ 
shop  where  steam  is  employed,  and  that  they  now  persecute  him  and  get 
him  turned  out  of  work  to  such  a  degree  that  he  must  starve.  Mr.  Yardley 
could  only  hint  that  the  association  might  be  liable  to  an  indictment. 

A  mill-sawyer  was  charged  at  Lambeth  Police  Office,  on  Saturday,  with 
leaving  his  employment  under  threats  by  fellow- workmen,  because  the  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Woods  of  Nine  Elms,  employed  men  not  members  of  the  Sawyers 
Society.  The  man  was  engaged  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day  for  24, v.  a  week; 
but  after  working  a  few  hours,  went  “pale  and  trembling”  to  Mr.  Woods, 
and  prayed  to  be  free,  or  his  society  would  scratch  him  off  their  roll.  Mr. 
Norton  found  that  one  rule  of  the  society  is — “That  if  any  member  of  the 
society  shall  introduce  his  son  into  a  situation  as  a  saw-sharpener,  thereby 
depriving  another  member  who  is  qualified,  or  out  of  employment,  of  taking 
the  same,  he  shall  be  excluded.”  This  rule  would  prevent  a  man  from  per¬ 
forming  his  first  natural  duty  of  providing  for  his  own  child ;  and  it  must  bo 
wrong  in  morals.  But  it  is  also  in  clear  contravention  of  the  6th  George 
IV.  commonly  called  Mr.  Hume’s  Act,  which  declares, 

“That  if  anyperson  shall,  bythreats,  intimidation,  or  by  molesting,  in  anyway  ob¬ 
struct  another,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force  any  journeyman,  workman,  or  other  per- 
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son  hired  or  employed,  from  his  work  or  hire,  all  such  persons  so  offending  are  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  calendar  months. v 

After •  conversation,  Mr.  Woods  offered  the  sawyer  constant  work  if  he 
would  give  up  the  society  ;  and  the  sawyer  consented  to  stick  by  his  master. 
On  that  understanding,  Sir.  Norton  allowed  the  summons  to  stand  over  for  a 
fortnight. 


Three  lives  have  been  lost  in  Metropolitan  tunnelling  operations. 

To  divert,  or  suppress,  the  stench  of  a  sewer  discharging  itself  near  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  sluice-grated  sewer  1ms  been  in  course  of  exca¬ 
vation  at  the  bottom  of  Northumberland  Street,  Charing  Cross,  which  would 
carry  the  sewage  into  the  Thames  below  the  low-water  mark.  On  Monday 
there  was  a  spring-tide;  extra  precautions  had  been  taken  to  keep  out  the 
water,  and  they  were  thought  to  be  sufficient.  But  while  sixteen  persons 
were  employed  in  the  subterranean  works,  the  river  suddenly  made  a  breach 
througli  all  obstructions,  and  flooded  the  works.  The  men  strove  hard  for 
life;  but  two  of  them,  Edward  Gorman- and. William  Gardner,  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  rush  of  waters,  and  drowned.  The.drowned  men  have  each 
left  widows  and  families  destitute;  but  for  these  poor  creatures  it  is  said 
that  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Tlirist,  will  provide.  At 
the  inquest  held  on  Wednesday,  it  appeared  that  the  contractors,  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  Sewer  officers,  for  a  temporary  facility  to  their  works 
made  an  extra  tunnel  under  the  llogent  Street  sewer,  with  a  roof  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  thickness  of  mud  and  earth,  resting  on  timber  supports.  On 
Monday  morning  the  men  went  down  to  work  while  a  high  tide  was  in  the 
dock;  the  earthy  crown  of  the  tunnel  could  not  bear  tile  pressure,  and  the 
water  rushed  in.  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  till  Monday :  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers  have  directed  a  full  investigation  to  be  made  by  their 
officers. 

While  some  men  were  employed  in  forming  a  t-unnel  through  a  dry  clay 
at  -King’s  Cross,  for  the  Great  Northern  Bailway,  a  mass  of  earth  fell  in,  and 
buried  several  of  the  workers.  Abel  Wynne  was  taken  out  dead,  his  head 
having  been  crushed  ;  the  others  were  but  slightly  hurt. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Wednesday.  The  most  notable  point  in  the-evi- 
denee  was  a  statement  that  the  man  was  killed  by  a  very  small  mass  of 
earth — half  a  cubic  yard,  falling  five  feet ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  sufferer  seems  to  have  been  in  a  stooping 
posture  when  struck  :  his  head  was  frightfully  crushed.  Every  precan-tiou 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  disasters.  Verdict,  “  Accidental  death.” 


<T!lt  prnninrrs. 

With  characteristic  inertia,  the  counties  continue  to  roll  forward  in 
slow  addition  to  the  concourse  of  national  protesters  against  the  Homan 
interference.  Norfolk,  Worcestershire,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,,  and 
Cumberland,  have  raised  their  voices  ;  each  with  a  characteristic  intona¬ 
tion. 

The  Surrey  meeting  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  to  bring  from  his  retirement  the  fruit  of  his  reflections  •  on.  the 
law  of  the  question.  Sir  Edward  was  clear  and  unhesitating  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  illegality  of  denying  the  Queen's  supremacy,  and  of  intro¬ 
ducing-  “  bulles  ”  into  this  country,  remains  untouched  by  the  minor  Re¬ 
lief  Act  passed  in  1817,  which  only  repeals  certain  of  the  severer  penal¬ 
ties  enacted  by  the  13th  Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward  stated,  tint  though  ho 
voted  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  with- doubt  and  hesitation,  in  1829,  he 
has  never  repented  of  that  vote,  and  would  repeat  it  tomorrow  if  occasion 
called  for  it.  A  letter  was  read  from  Sir.  Henry  Drummond,  enume¬ 
rating  a  portentously  long  list  of  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  demon¬ 
stration  which  lie  assumed  that  the  meeting  would  make 

The  Worcestershire  and  Cumberland  meetings  were  marked  by  a  stout 
Homan  Catholic  opposition  ;  at  the  former,  led  by  Sir  E.  Mount  and  Mr. 
Berkeley  of  Spetchley,  in  strikingly  bold,  energetic,  and  even  contemptu¬ 
ous  speeches ;  at  the  latter,  by  the  respected  Member  for  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Philip  Howard ;  but  in  neither  case  with  anything  even  approaching- 
success. 

The  meetings  in  Cambridge  and  Norfolk  were  marked,  the  first  by 
Dissenting  opposition;  the  second  by  a  Dissenting  cooperation,  headed  by 
Mr.  Peto,  one  of  the  Members  for  Norwich. 

Some  borough  meetings  present  distinctive  features.  Due  at  Notting¬ 
ham  applauded  the  utterance  of  very  warm  sentiments  by  the  Reverend 
George  C'uthbert. 

Denouncing  the  Tractarians  as  ten  thousand  times  more  Jesuitical  than 
any  agents  that  Rome  had  ever  sent,  and  answering  shouts  of  “  Turn  them 
out!”  with  the  ejaculation,  “  We’ll  do  our  best!”  Mr.  Cuthbert  further 
consigned  them  to  an  unhappy  place.  Those  “  men  of  intellect,  learning, 
education,  and  naturally  gifted  besides,  were  gone- to  the  bottomless  pit.” 

A  voice  exclaimed — “  Shame,  shame  !  ” 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  turning  fiercely — “  It  is  no  shame,  my  young  friend.:  the 
man  who  denies  the  truth  must  burn  in  the  bottomless  pit.  I  say,  let  the 
press  keep  up  her  name.  L<-t  her  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  I  say. 
to  my  young  friends,  beware  of  these  pretty  processions  and  those  other 
subtle  inventions  that  are  brought  forth  to  entrap  your  precious  young  souls, 
and  fly  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.” 

A  largo  portion  of  the  audience  were  transported  with  excitement  at 
these  spiritual  denunciations,- 

A  meeting  of  lay  members  of  the  Establishment  in  Hath  gave  Lord 
Ashley-  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  vigorous  warnings  against  foreign 
aggression  and  internal  heresy  which  he-  uttered  at  the  meeting  in  Free¬ 
masons  Hall.  lie  attacked  priestcraft  in  the  same  spiritually  democratic 
temper  which  was  so  notably  displayed  by-  Dr.  Gilbert  Young,  the  Dean 
of  Bristol — - 

“  They  should  raise  one  united,  common,  and  irresistible  voice,  that  Un¬ 
tiling  was  unclean,  and  that  by  God’s  blessing  the  laity  would  get  rid  of  the 
abomination  The  ecclesiastics  had  troubled  the  Church  in  all  ages;  the 
laity,  under  God’s  blessing,  laid  invariably  reformed  it.” 


The  canvasses  of  Lord  Newark,  the  Ducal  candidate,  and  Mr.  Barrow, 
the  tenant  candidate,  in  South  Nottinghamshire,  are  prosecuted  with  the 
most  uncompromising  vigour:  indeed,  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Titnej,  “there  is  as  much  bitterness  .of  feeling  shown,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  if  one  were  a  violent  Radical  and  the  other  extreme  Tory  ”  The 
Du  al  party  are  extremely  indignant  .at  the  presumption  of  “  the  occu¬ 
piers  and  smaller  gentry  ”  in  putting  forward  an  independent  candidate  ; 
the  tenantry  and  gentry  are  “  enraged  to  find  nearly  every  lawyer  in  the 
county  retained  against  them,"  with  the  agents  of  the  aristocracy-.”  Votes 
have  been  so  openly  inline-need,  that  Mr.  Barrow  issued  an  address  spe- 
cifiealiyputting  the  contest  on  the  ground  of  “  the  right  of  the  elector. to 
choose  his  own  representative.” 


Disasters  by  mining  accidents  and  boiler  explosions  again  abound. 

The  Duffryn  mine,  a  new  colliery  in  the  valley  of  Aberdare,  has  pross s 
fatal  to  at  least  two  lives.  Fifty-two  persons  were  down  a  pit  more  tbsz 
hundred  feet  deep,  when  an  explosion  shattered  the  “  bratjshing  ”  'wfcasfr 
lines  the  shaft,  and  closed  up  all  means  of  escape,  and  apparently  all  mean 
of  ventilation.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  painful  suspense,  a  single  tezc'kg S, 
was  got  down  the  pumping-shaft;  and  by  its  slow  instrumentality  aB  the 
poor  prisoners  were  drawn  out  but  three.  Two  lifeless  bodies  were  ext-rir zteiX 

In  the  Morfu  pit  of  Messrs.  Vivian  and  Soil,  at  Tnibach,  Glamorganr-ike, 
at  least  two  persons  have  been  killed,  and  some  thirty  wounded,  by  as*  ex¬ 
plosion. 

In  the  Abergwydden  colliery,  Monmouthshire,  the  gearing  of  the  lifting 
apparatus  having- gotten  out  of  order,  the  heavy  “carriage”  random*  the 
shaft  with  frightful  rapidity.  A  man  stood  beneath;  panic  rooted  him  in 
the  spot,  and  ho  was  crushed  to  death 

A  small  boiler,  used  to  heat  the  Halifax  County  Court,  exploded — a* 'is  Be¬ 
lieved,  from  the  freezing  of  an  exposed  pipe.  The  heavy  fragments  v.yar 
dashed  into  a  play-ground  on  a  spot  that  had  a  few  moments  before  teas 
crowded  by  children. 

The  inquest  held  on  the  bodies  of  the  twelve  persons  killed  by  the  hhleF- 
explosion  in  the  manufactory  at  Bradford  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  of!  “  Man¬ 
slaughter  ”  against  Mr.  Firth,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  JssrjiV 
Helliweli,  “  the  engine-tenter.” 

At  Famborongli  in  Kent,  two  Policemen  encountered  four  men  in  si  cart,, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  burglars.  On  their  attempting  an  arrest,  a  despe¬ 
rate  struggle  ensued  ;  the  burglars  using  life-preservers,  threatening  withe 
pistol,  and  eventually  escaping.  The  Police  retained  the  horse  and  cai-ts  is 
the  cart  were  picklock-keys,  centre-bits,  a  dark  lantern,  and  mutches;  the 
horse  has  great  powers  of  speed,  and  seemed  to  have  been  driven  from  Lees- 
don. 


ICELAND. 

The  election  at  Limerick  went  more  decidedly  against  the  Tenastt- 
Leaguo  candidate  than  even  the  first  adverse,  symptoms  presaged.  La  our 
Postscript  last  week,  we  stated  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  some  sixty  v ofcs  be¬ 
hind  the  foremost  candidate,  then.  Mr.  Dickson  :  at  the  close  of  the  poll 
lie  was  more  than  that  number  behind  the  second  candidate,  and  up-isaed* 
of  a  hundred  votes — a  full  sixth  of  the  constituency  that  polled — behind 
the  winner,  who  proved  to  be  Air.  AVyndhan-i  Goold.  The  closing  nase- 
bers-  were  — Goold  239,  Dic  kson  199,  Ryan  128.-  Some  great  »  >-■  .-i  -ala- 
tion  of  the  constituency  was  made  by  the  League  party  :  they  believed 
that  the  constituency  was-only  about  460  ;  but 666  voters  polled.  Mr.  Gcoki 
was  the  candidate  whom  the  League  especially  opposed,  on  the  ground  a£ 
his  connexion  with  the  Whigs  Compared  with  Captain  Dickson,  at 
out-and-out  Protectionist,  Air.  Goold  may  bo  called  a  Whig;  but  fee 
must,  be  a  very  conserving  one  if  it  bo  true,  as  the  Irish  papers  state,  thsfc 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Carlton  Club.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  s 
feature  of  the  election,  that  it  was  a  county  constituency  which  time 
polled  its  full  strength  in  fewer  than  six  hundred  voters. 

Viscount  Northland  lias  again  signified  from  bis  invalid  retreat  is. 
Madeira,  that  he  must  a  second  time  resign  the  representation  of  Ites-- 
gqnnon,  t°  which,  he  was  generously  reelected  when  some  moeiia. 
since  he  first  resigned  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  Air.  Stuart  Knox,  his 
brother,  lias  come  forward  as  a  candidate ;  with  rather  vague  prdfcnww 
in  favour  of  readjustment  of  taxation  on  a  footing  more  equitable  fer 
agriculture,  of  an  improved  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  ef 
Protestant  toleration  with  firm  safeguards  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 

In  order  further  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  in  the  Enetm- 
berod  Estates  Court,  it  hasbeon  deemed  advisable  to  create  a  fourth  Cimk- 
missiiwier ;  and  the  appointment  has  been  conferred  on  Air.  W.  Flanagan, 
the  present  Secretiuy;  Air.  II.  Carey,  the  Registrar,  succeeding  ts  fee 
Secretaryship.  It  is  believed  that  in  future  the  sales  will  he  condaticd 
under  the.  sole  guidance  of  Air.  Flanagan,  whoso  experience  fully  quali¬ 
fies  him  for  this  onerous  duty  ;  so  that  the  other  Commissioners  wiR  hr 
enabled  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  routine  business  of  &f 
court  .-Dublin  Correspondent  of  the  Times ,  Dec.  14. 


/nrrintt  mill  Talnnint. 

Euaxoe. — In  the  absence- of  more  important  news,  the  Paris  papers 
have  more  minutely  than  usual  chronic-led  the  proceedings  of  the  eluht 
during  the  lust  week.  A  notice  given  by  M.  Victor  Lefrnnc  to  reconsider 
and. revise  the  law  of  the  31st  March,  which  restricted  the  suffrage  -.tia- 
hli.dicd  by  the  Constitution,  has  been  debated  by  the  Legitimist  Club 
the  Rue  do  Rivoli,  and  by  the  Orleanist  Club  of  the  Rue  des  I’yranddtx. 
and  by  both  those  important  bodies  has  been  condemned.  It  is  reported, 
too,  that  the  Ministers  intend  to  propose  a  revision  in  a  more  coaserstaiLw 
sense.- 

The  Assembly  has  debated  a  proposition  by  AT.  do  Saint-Priest  i&  ex¬ 
tend  the  usury-laws  so  as  to  operate  against  every  act  of  usury,  instead  at 
only,  as  now,  against  the  practice  of  the  habitual  usurer.  M.  Rojthvr, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  Assembly  te  re¬ 
ject  the  extension. 

The  MouHvitr  has  announced  the  formation  of  a  commission  to  exawuat 
all  questions  connected  with  the  metallic  currency,  especially  the  jjosskie 
effect  of  Californian  derangements  on  the  gold  currency. 

General  Schramm,  the  Minister  of  War,  has  demanded  an  exlraoi-umx'j 
credit  of  3,218,601  francs,  for  the  expenses  during  the  first  six  m  earths /tA 
1851  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Rome.  lie  stated,  “  we  cannot  as  yek. 
predict  the  precise  moment  when  the  presence  of  .our.  troops  may  he  dis¬ 
pensed  with.” 

GjyiMAjvy. — The  Berlin  papers  of  the  10th  instant  publish  s.  "hater 
which  has  been  addressed  by  Baron  Mantcuffcl  to  the  German  Gosiot- 
mehts,  inviting  them  to  the  Dresden  Conferences,  which  will  uuxoxm-tex 
on  the  23d  instant. 

The  letter  declares,  that  for  many  years  the  want  of  a  thorough  «ant&- 
tution  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  lias  been  unmistakeably  manifested. 
The  suspended  -Administrative  Board  of  the  Confederation  [the  Bid": 
failed  to  .protect  and  foster  great,  generous,  and  useful  undertakings,  fe 
represent  energetically  and  decisively  the  full  mass  of  the  intellectual  mi 
material  ibrees  in  Germany.  Adhering  to  the  conviction  that  the  Ef-vi- 
sion  of  the  constitution  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Confederation,  nta 
proceed  from  the  agreement  and  free -consent  of  all  German  CovenimuHts, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  joins  with  Al.  AlontcuffiTs  Sovcrcigp,  the  King  uf< 
Prussia,  in  an  invitation  to  free  Ministerial  conferences  in  Dresden.  ISsar 
result  of  the  consultations  will  afterwards  receive  a  solemn  sanction  iev 
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the  assent  of  all  the  German  States ;  “  which  in  their  totality  are  alone 
entitled  to  develop  the  constitution  of  the  Confederation  ” ;  “and  it  will  be 
published  as  a  fundamental  law  by  the  chief  federal  authority  which  will 
be  created  in  the  interim.” 

M.  Mantcuffel  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet; 
and  1  .  Yon  Ladcnbcrg,  the  sole  remaining  partisan  of  the  late  Minister 
Radowitz,  has  been  replaced  by  M.  Yon  Raumer. 

India,  China,  and  Australia.- — The  overland  mail  which  left  Bombay 
on  tht1  16th  November  brings  no  news  of  the  least  political  interest  from 
India  :  the  news  consists  of  a  rumour  about  the  war  in  China,  to  the  effect 
that  “  the  force  sent  by  Government  against  the  rebels  had  been  defeated, 
and  oi-  or  two  Mandarins  killed,” — a  report  suspiciously  like  a  repetition 
of  news  brought  home  a  month  ago  ;  and  some  scraps  of  personal  politics 
from  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town. 

The  Sydney  journals  contain  reports  of  a  public  meeting  on  the  12th 
August,  to  consider  Governor  Fitzroy’s  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office  on 
the  meetings  in  June  last.  The  meeting  was  very  numerous,  and  most 
influential;  some  of  the  speakers — as  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fullerton  and 
Dr.  Aaron — declaring  that  if  the  question  had  been  political  they  should 
not  have  been  there  at  all :  they  and  others  came  forward  on  purely  moral 
grounds.  The  following  chief  resolution  was  carried  unanimously — - 

“  That  this  meeting  having  had  under  its  consideration  a  despatch  from 
his  Excellency  Sir  Charles  A.  Fitzroy,  dated  30th  June  1849,  transmitting 
to  Earl  Grey  the  great  protest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney,  in  public  meet¬ 
ing  assembled,  against  the  renewal  of  transportation,  hereby  declares,  that  in 
that  despatch  his  Excellency  has,  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
general  welfare  of  this  colony,  grossly  misrepresented  a  series  of  facts  of 
public  notoriety,  traduced  the  character  of  a  large  majority  of  the  colonists 
of  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  territory,  and  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  colony  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.” 

The  later  paq>ers  are  crowded  by  reports  of  the  great  debate  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  which  ended  on  the  21st  August,  on  Dr.  Lang’s  own 
motion  inviting  inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Council  unanimously  resolved, 
that  there  were  “foundations  for  the  charges”;  and  particularly  for  the 
one  which  accused  Dr.  Lang  of  pledging  the  duplicates  of  land-orders 
l'cpre.'  i  ting  land  of  which  he  was  only  the  trustee — the  said  pledging 
“  was  i  fraud  upon  his  cestui  qui  trusts,  and  highly  discreditable.” 

The  Hobart  Town  papers  describe  what  some  of  them  declare  to  have 
been  an  attempt  at  escape  to  California  by  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien ;  hut  the 
professed  details  of  the  accounts  differ  so  as  to  destroy  credit  in  them.  So 
far  as  they  agree,  they  state  that  a  rowing-boat  approached  a  sandy 
cove  ;  that  Mr.  O’Brien  ran  up  to  his  waist  to  get  to  it ;  that  a  soldier 
rushed  and  knocked  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  gun,  and 
so  took  possession  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  the  men.  But  the  Colonial  Times 
says  tii  t  the  arrest  was  made  under  quite  different  circumstances,  in- 
volvir,:  no  criminal  intention;  and  it  seems  agreed  by  all  that  the  Go- 
vernnn  at  has  made  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Mr.  O’Brien. 

United  States. — The  steam-ships  bring  the  intelligence  from  New 
York  down  to  the  4th  instant.  The  event  of  leading  interest  was  the 
meeting  of  Congress  on  the  2d  instant,  and  the  delivery  of  President  Fill¬ 
more’,  message, — the  earliest  general  statement  of  his  policy  which  cir- 
cumstancos  had  called  for  since  his  accession  to  office  through  the  death 
of  Pro.  ident  Taylor. 

The  message  is  a  creditable  state  paper  ;  the  feature  of  the  style  being 
its  strict  propriety.  The  points  which  possess  the  most  of  European  in¬ 
terest  ace  those  referring  to  the  Slave  and  Tariff  questions,  and  to  the 
project  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  a  canal  or  railroad :  points 
of  mov  interest  in  America,  were  the  advancing  financial  prosperity  of 
the  departments,  especially  that  of  the  Post-office,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  among  others,  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  Agriculture. 

The  -Slave  and  Tariff  questions  supply  President  Fillmore  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  disquisition  as  well  as  a  declaration  of  policy.  On  the  first,  he 
says — “The,  constitution  will  be  my  guide.”  Every  power  granted  by  it  is 
to  be  exercised  for  the  general  good  ;  but  no  pretence  of  utility,  no  lionest 
conviction  of  expediency,  can  justify  the  assumption  of  powers  not  granted. 
Over  the  objects  and  subjects  expressly  intrusted  to  Congress,  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  is  supreme  ;  but  here  its  authority  ceases,  and  “  every 
citizen  who  truly  loves  the  constitution,  and  desires  the  continuance  of  its 
existence  and  its  blessings,  will  resolutely  and  firmly  resist  any  interference 
in  those  domestic  affairs  which  the  constitution  has  clearly  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  left  to  the  exclusive  authority  oftlicStates.”  “  The  constitution  has  made 
it  tlie  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
In  a  government  like  ours,  in  which  all  laws  are  passed  by  a  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  these  representatives  are  chosen  for  such 
short  periods  that  any  injurious  or  obnoxious  law  can  very  soon  be  repealed,  it 
would  appear  unlikely  that  any  great  numbers  should  be  found  ready  to  re¬ 
sist  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
country  is  extensive ;  that  there  may  be  local  interests  or  prejudices  render¬ 
ing  a  law  odious  in  one  part  which  is  not  so  in  another  ;  and  that  the 
thought!  ss  and  inconsiderate,  misled  by  their  passions  or  their  imaginations, 
may  b  induced  madly  to  resist  such  laws  as  they  disapprove.  Such  persons 
should  rveoTect,  that  without  law  there  can  be  no  real  practical  liberty; 
that  when  the  law  is  trampled  under  foot  tyranny  rules,  whether  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  military  despotism  or  of  popular  violence.  The  law  is  the 
only  sure  protection  of  the  weak,  and  the  only  efficient  restraint  upon  the 
Strong.  When  impartially  and  faithfully  administered,  none  is  beneath  its 
protection  and  none  above  its  control.  You,  gentlemen,  and  the  country, 
may  be  assured,  that  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  v  .  tod  in  me,  I  shall  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  take  care  that  the 
laws  b,.-  faithfully  executed.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  solemnly  imposed 
upon  no  by  the  constitution  and  by  my  oath  of  office,  I  shall  shrink  from  no 
respon  bility,  and  shall  endeavour  to  meet  events  as  they  may  arise  with 
firmness  as  well  as  with  prudence  and  discretion.” 

In  reference  to  the  Tariff,  the  President  appears  as  the  advocate  of  the  old- 
tashioifil  principle  of  protection  :  but  he  confines  himself  to  an  express  ap¬ 
proval  -  the  “  incidental  protection  ”  which  home  manufactures  will  gain 
on  the  adoption  of  what  he  deems  the  sound  financial  policy,  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  ol  the  public  revenue  should  be  derived  from  duties  on  goods  imported 
Ike  extraordinary  frauds  against  its  Treasury  which  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  1-  lately  discovered,  have  convinced  its  head  that  the  ad  valorem 
prim  iple  i  f  levying  duties  is  radically  bad  ;  under  it  fraud  cannot  be  checked, 
lie  re.'i"  t hilly  asks  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  advocates 
specific  duties  as  the  most  perfect  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but  if  Congress  should 
not  u'l-ij  i  this  view,  be  suggests  as  a  good  partial  rented}',  that  the  duties  be 
cstini  a  1  on  the  value  at  tlie  American  port,  rather  than  on  the  value  in¬ 
voiced  ‘  the  foreign  port. 

!  1  1  i  >  rs  with  pleasure  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Cheat  Britain 
lot  facilitating  and  protecting  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  between  the 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  expresses  confidence  that  the  points  left 
unsettled — the  designation  and  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  each  cud  of 
the  canal,  and  the  fixing  of  the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  held  sacred  and  neu¬ 
tral  between  all  belligerent  powers — will  give  but  little  further  trouble.  The 
American  Government  is  furthering  the  project  of  a  company  of  its  citizens 
to  form  tlie  ship-canal  from  ocean  to  ocean  across  tlie  State  of  Nicaragua, 
and  also  the  project  of  another  company  of  American  citizens  to  connect  the 
two  oceans  by  a  railway  across  the  Mexican  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  relations  of  the  Spanish  and  French  parts  of  the  island  of  San  Do¬ 
mingo  are  unsettled :  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  ren¬ 
ders  it  desirable  that  the  existing  controversy  should  be  speedily  and  perma¬ 
nently  settled  :  intimations  from  other  governments  encourage  the  hope  that 
a  plan  may  soon  be  devised  to  effect  the  object  in  a  manner  likely  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

The  financial  reports  show  that  tlio  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  43,002,168  dollars,  and  the  receipts  47,421,748  dollars;  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  4,495,276  dollars  on  the  year. 

The  head  of  the  Post-office  department  reports  that  liis  revenue  for  the 
'ear  ending  June  30  was  5,552,971  dollars,  and  liis  outgoings  but  5,212,953 ; 
eaving  a  balance  in  bis  favour  of  340,018  dollars.  The  message  recommends 
that  the  Post-office  tariff  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  charge  for  all  distances  of 
three  cents  on  letters  paid  and  five  cents  on  letters  unpaid  ;  and  that  the 
paid  rate  shall  be  further  reduced  to  two  cents  as  soon  as  the  revenues  of  the 
department  shall  exceed  the  expenses  by  more  than  five  per  cent  for  two 
consecutive  years. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  is  matter  for  congratulation  ;  but  the  naval 
code  has  got  into  such  a  position  that  its  immediate  revision  and  amendment 
have  become  absolutely  necessary.  “Its  system  of  crimes  and  punishments 
had  undergone  no  change  for  half  a  century,  until  the  last  session,  though 
its  defects  have  been  often  and  ably  pointed  out ;  and  the  abolition  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  corporal  punishment,  which  then  took  place  without  pro¬ 
viding  any  substitute,  has  left  the  service  in  a  state  of  defectiveness  which 
calls  for  prompt  correction.” 

This  is  the  suggestion  to  establish  a  bureau  of  Agriculture.  “  More  than 
three-fourths  of  our  population  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Tlie  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  navigating  interests,  are  all,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  the  agricultural.  It  is  therefore  the  most  important 
interest  of  the  nation,  and  has  a  just  claim  to  the  fostering  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  they  can  be  extended  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  As  this  cannot  be  done  by  tlie  ordinary 
modes  of  legislation,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  bureau,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  to  this  leading  branch 
of  American  industry  tlie  encouragement  which  it  so  well  deserves.  In  view 
of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  our  country,  provision  should  also  bo 
made  for  the  employment  of  a  competent  mineralogist  and  chemist,  who 
should  be  required,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  bureau,  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  various  minerals  of  our  country,  and  to  ascertain  by  careful 
analysis  their  respective  elements  and  properties,  and  their  adaptation  to 
useful  purposes.  He  should  also  be  required  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  qualities  of  different  soils,  and  the  manures  best  calculated  to  improve 
their  productiveness.  By  publishing  the  results  of  such  experiments,  with 
suitable  explanations,  and  by  the  collection  mid  distribution  of  rare  seeds 
and  plants,  with  instructions  as  to  the  best  system  of  cultivation,  much  may 
be  done  to  promote  this  great  national  interest.” 


S&imlUtmnts. 

It  gives  us  sincere  gratification  to  learn  that  the  Governorship  of  St. 
Helena  has  been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Sir  James  Emerson  Ten¬ 
nant,  late  Colonial  Secretary  at  Ceylon. — Belfast  News  Letter. 

It  is  said  that  the  Society  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  at  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  taken  the  lead  in 
offering  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on 
the  subject  of  its  statutes,  revenues,  &c. — Globe. 

A  report  has  been  for  some  time  prevalent  that  a  Government  measure 
is  in  preparation  having  for  its  object  the  enclosure  and  sale  of  the  New 
Forest.  Whether  this  report  be  true  it  is  not  for  us  to  say :  that  serious 
apprehensions  are  entertained  respecting  it  wc  know,  but  that  no  possible 
mischief  could  result  from  such  a  measure  we  are  equally  certain.  A 
more  beneficial  proceeding  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  New  Fo¬ 
rest  lies — a  more  economical  one  for  the  country  at  large — could  hardly 
at  this  time  he  devised.  No  class  would  suffer  except  jobbers,  squatters, 
and  poachers — three  races  of  men  for  whose  welfare  the  public  need  be 
little  solicitous. — Times. 

The  Post-office  authorities  have  issued  a  notice  enabling  tlie  public  to 
decline  the  receipt  of  letters  on  the  Sunday,  and  have  them  retained  in 
the  Post-office  till  the  next  day,  by  giving  to  the  postmaster  a  written 
order,  duly  signed,  to  that  effect.  But  the  restriction,  when  granted,  will 
extend  equally  to  newspapers  and  letters,  and  equally  to  letters  of  import¬ 
ance  and  ordinary  letters,  as  no  distinctions  can  he  made :  moreover,  orders 
will  not  he  given  for  any  less  period  than  three  months,  and  they  can¬ 
not  he  withdrawn  without  a  week’s  notice. 


On  the  1st  of  May  1851,  the  new  uniform  customs  tariff  for  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  will  be  in  operation,  and  the  export  and  im¬ 
port  laws  published  in  1829  and  1838  will  be  annulled.  In  the  new  tariff, 
the  articles  liable  to  duty  are  classed  imdcr  thirty -two  principal  heads,  and 
these  into  inferior  ones.  With  the  exception  of  salt,  gunpowder,  tobacco, 
and  preparations  liable  to  explode,  all  goods  can  he  exported  and  im¬ 
ported  without  the  necessity  for  any  special  permit.  On  most  articles  the 
duties  are  considerably  reduced  ;  and  some  at  present  prohibited  will  for 
the  first  time  be  admissible.  All  customs  must  ho  paid  in  imperial  coins 
of  “  three  pieces  of  twenty  to  the  florin.”  The  duration  of  the  tariff  is 
fixed  at  five  years  and  a  half  ;  and  no  change  can  bo  made  in  it  except  by 
decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  or  in  case  of  a  Customs-Union  with  Germany 
and  Italy. 

The  . Petersburg  Gazette  of  the  1st  instant  contains  an  ukase  abolishing 
the  customs  lino  between  Poland  and  Russia,  and  extending  into  Poland 
the  Russian  customs  administration. 

The  Danish  Government  has  made  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the 
duty  on  wines  imported  from  France  into  Denmark. 

In  Yienna  there  is  much  talk  of  an  intended  new  loan  of  large  amount, 
to  restore  the  disordered  finances  of  the  country.  The  City  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Times  delivers  the  opinion  of  British  capitalists  on  the  project, 
in  terms  which  Mr.  Cobden  will  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of.  “  Under 
the  existing  irresponsible  management  of  public  affairs,  the  attempt  will 
wholly  fail.  As  respects  home  capitalists,  the  loan  of  1849,  which  was 
at  a  discount  from  the  moment  of  its  issue,  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
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disastrous  over  contracted ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  hopeless  at  that 
period  to  have  introduced  any  proposals  for  subscriptions  in  this  or  other 
markets,  it  is  still  more  completely  out  of  the  question  that  anything  of 
the  sort  would  now  be  entertained.” 

The  profession  of  the  law  has  sustained  a  loss  which  it  will  deeply  de¬ 
plore,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Spence,  Q.C.,  under  melancholy  circumstances. 
Mr.  Spence,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-three,  had  for  some  time 
been  in  declining  health,  and  been  afflicted  with  a  deep  mental  despond¬ 
ency.  lie  became  at  last  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  he  was  dying 
from  an  internal  disease  which  his  father  had  laboured  under;  and  his 
medical  attendant  was  quite  unable  to  remove  the  wholly  ungrounded 
impression.  On  Tuesday  week  his  mind  wholly  gave  way,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  he  opened  veins  in  his  nock,  his  thighs,  and  his  wrists  ; 
and  his  summoned  household  found  him  at  the  point  of  death  from  loss  of 
blood.  Still  rational,  he  said — “  My  sufferings  were  greater  than  I  could 
bear :  you  see  what  a  dreadful  thing  I  have  done.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
have  been  punished  in  this  world,  and  I  hopo  I  shall  escape  hereafter.” 
By  medical  skill  his  life  was  preserved  till  Thursday,  when  he  died  from 
exhaustion.  A  Coroner’s  Jury,  at  his  house  in  llyde  Talk  Terrace,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  suicide  under  the  influence  of  temporary  insanity. 

Mr.  Spence  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bell ;  and  obtained  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  both  as  a  soimd  equity  lawyer  and  also  as  an 
enlightened  inquirer  into  the  historical  foundations  of  our  equitable  sys¬ 
tem.  His  book  on  the  subject  is  now  equally  the  text-book  of  students 
and  the  repertory  of  learning  consulted  by  the  advanced  inquirer.  He 
was  at  once  the  supporter  of  the  Law  Reform  movement,  and  in  his  own 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  the  instrument  of  it ;  having  been  chosen  the 
first  lecturer  to  the  students  of  that  Society,  when,  a  few  years  since,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  initiate  a  regular  system  of 
legal  studies  among  candidates  for  the  bar.  A  correspondent,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Hr.  Spence  many  years  ago,  communicates  to  us  some 
points  in  his  earlier  public  and  literary  life — 

“  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  research  on  the  Origin  and  Political  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Modern  Europe  :  it  failed  to  attract  much  attention,  but  was 
judiciously;  executed,  and  successfully  showed  that  England  was  more  in¬ 
debted  to  Rome  and  india  than  to  Germany  for  the  organism  of  her  civil  and 
constitutional  institutes.  For  some  years  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Miss 
Lawrence’s  Ripon  borough ;  chiefly,  as  he  said,  to  help  forward  Chancery  re¬ 
form  :  but  he  had  not  Luther’s  impetuous  energy  to  grapple  with  obstinate 
abuses,  which  in  Equity,  in  more  instances  than  one,  have  crushed  the  spirit 
of  both  suitors  and  reforming  practitioners.  It  is  manifest  that  his  aspira¬ 
tions  were  not  few,  nor  of  ignoble  spirit ;  and  it  is  possible  that  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  some  of  them  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  real  or  imaginary 
maladies  .that  so  fatally  overwhelmed  him.  Experience  often  shows  how 
the  murky  clouds  thicken  over  the  spirit  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  die  - 
rished  hopes.” 

Mr.  John  Leveson  Gower  publishes  a  sequel  to  the  correspondence 
formerly  noticed,  recording  the  steps  of  his  generous  struggles  towards  a 
reversal  of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Master-General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  with  equal  injustice  on  the  unequal  sins  of  the  youths  expelled 
from  the  Woolwich  Academy.  Mr.  Gower  forwarded  to  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  a  petition  to  the  Throne,  praying  that  the  Royal  prerogative  “  may 
be  exercised  for  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  fraught  with  so  much  wrong 
and  injury.”  Lord  John  Russell  acknowledged  that  he  had  read  with 
great  concern  Mr.  Leveson  Gower’s  letter  accompanying  the  petition ; 
but  he  stated  that  the  Government  have  confidence  in  the  Master-General 
and  the  investigating  officers,  and  he  had  assurance  that  the  petition 
-would  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Department. 
Again  expressing  his  deep  sorrow,  he  returned  the  petition.  Mr.  Gower, 
acting  on  Lord  John’s  kind  suggestions,  sent  the  petition  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  besought  the  opportunity  to  wait  on  him  with  a  deputation. 
Sir  George  replied,  with  regret,  that  Ministers  will  not  feel  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  interfering  in  the  case.  So  Mr.  Gower  submits  with 
grief  to  the  misfortune  that  he  must  wait  till  Parliament  shall  assemble, 
before  he  can  leave  it  to  the  country  to  decide  between  the  Master-Gene¬ 
ral  and  the  boys  whom,  while  to  them  in  loco  parentis ,  lie  has  “  suffered  to 
bo  sacrificed.” 


The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has,  with  the  permission  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  published  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Bishop  to  his  Grace  on 
the  subject  of  the  joint  Episcopal  address  to  the  Queen. 

“  In  its  altered  form,”  Bishop  Thirlwall  thought  the  address  certainly  free 
from  some  of  the  objections  he  had  urged ;  but  it  had  become  “  liable  to  ob¬ 
jections  still  graver.”  “  The  reference  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth”  appears  “in 
every  respect  most  unadvisable  ”  ;  for  the  weighty  reason,  beyond  others,  that 
those  who  refer  in  such  a  manner  to  that  statute  “  must  be  considered  as 
expressing  a  wish  to  see  it  again  put  in  force,” — which,  as  it  seems  to  the 
Bishop,  “  would  involve  the  repeal  of  the  Relief  Act.”  “I  cannot  consent,” 
he  declares,  “  to  make  myself  responsible  for  language  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  indicates  such  an  object.”  He  thinks  that  it  is  “  needlessly  harsh 
to  treat  the  Pope’s  ‘anticipation’  of  our  return  to  his  communion,  which 
he  must  consider  as  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  to  us,  as  ‘  an  unwarrantable 
insult.’  ”  And  the  concluding  petition,  he  fears,  will  be  interpreted,  “  not 
without  an  appearance  of  justice,  as  a  wish  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
selytizers  silenced  by  act  of  Parliament.”  “Nothing  short  of  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  [of  a  paramount  objection”  would  have  induced  Bishop  Thirlwall  to 
withhold  his  signature  to  the  address  ;  but  the  objection  relating  to  the  act 
of  Elizabeth  appears  to  him  to  involve  principles  which  he  may  not  sacrifice 
to  any  other  consideration. 

As  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  letter  reached  him  after  all  except  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  had  given  their  assent  to  the  address,  the  Archbishop 
“  thought  it  too  late  to  make  so  great  an  alteration  as  would  have  been 
necessary  to  meet  my  objection.” 

A  correspondence  of  a  personal  nature  has  taken  place  between  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobdcn,  in  reference  to 
some  criticisms  by  Mr.  Bright  on  the  evidence  given  in  1848  by  Sir 
Thomas  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Navy 
Estimates. 

At  the  recent  Peace  meeting  in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Bright  is  reported  to 
have  declaimed  on  “  the  superstition  of  the  fear  of  war  with  France.”  Sir 
Thomas  Hastings,  an  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  ho  said,  was  “  haunted 
by  this  fear  of  France”  wdicn  before  the  Committee;  but  when  pressed  harder 
and  harder,  “  it  came  out  that  a  French  priest — no,  the  Bishop  of  Madagas¬ 
car  ”  was  the  authority  for  his  apprehension.  “Only  imagine,”  Mr.  Bright 
is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  “  the  only  authority  upon  which  a  British 
Admiral  anticipated  war,  was  an  idle  story  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Madagas¬ 


car  !”  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  on  seeing  the  newspaper  report  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
speech,  wrote  to  Mr.  Bright,  saying,  “  on  reference,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  misrepresented  me  completely,  and  that  much  of  what  you  asserted  is 
not  true.”  Mr.  Bright  replied — “  The  statement  to  which  you  object  was 
made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cobdcn.”  Sir  Thomas,  more  categorically, 
on  the  2d  instant,  forwarded  an  extract  of  the  speech  from  the  Times,  con¬ 
taining  the  above  quotation  from  it  ;  and  asked,  was  that  extract  correct, 
and  was  that  “  the  statement  you  were  authorized  to  make  ”  ?  Not  receiving 
an  answer  by  return  of  post,  on  the  4th  instant  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  to  Mr.  Cobdeu,  and  asked  on  what  grounds  he  could  have 
“authorized  Mr.  Bright  to  make  such  a  statement.” 

But  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Thomas  received,  at  some  time  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  4th  instant,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright  dated  the  3d  instant, 
stating — ■“  The  extract  is  not  a  correct  report  of  what  I  said,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  exact  words.”  The  evidence  was  instanced  by  Mr.  Bright 
as  proot  of  the  exceedingly  vague  statements  on  which  it  was  sought  to  in¬ 
fluence  opinion  in  favour  of  public  armaments,  and  to  show  that  “  evidence 
of  this  nature  ”  was  much  too  indefinite  to  justify  the  military  expenditure 
the  country  incurs. 

Mr.  Cobdcn  answered  the  appeal  to  him  on  the  6th.  Ho  distinctly  re¬ 
membered  mentioning  the  anecdote  in  1848  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  believed  he 
was  not  incorrect  in  reporting  it  pretty  much  in  the  terms  used  by  Mr. 
Bright  at  Birmingham.  He  did  not  understand  clearly  whether  Sir  Thonias 
Hastings  denied  having  given  the  evidence  ;  if  so,  he  must  be  satisfied  that 
he  had  confounded  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  with  that  of  some  other  wit¬ 
ness  :  but  he  was  clear  that  the  anecdote  itself  was  substantially  true.  Sir 
Thomas  Hastings  rejoined — “  I  inform  you,  my  groimd  of  complaint  is,  that 
Mr.  Bright,  on  your  authority,  as  he  states,  suppressing  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  part  of  my  evidence,  has  endeavoured  to  throw  undeserved  ridicule 
on  my  statements.”  “  The  anecdote  of  the  Bishop  of  Japan  formed  the 
smallest  part  of  my  proofs”  ;  “and  yet  I  am  represented  by  you  as  having 
brought  forward  this  fact  as  the  sole  proof  of  my  assertions.”  Mr.  Cobden 
corrected  Sir  Thomas — “Mr.  Bright  does  not  mean  that  I  authorized  him  to 
make  it  [the  statement]  publicly,  but  that  he  had  my  word  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  stated.”  “I  repeat,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  statement 
having  been  made  public,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  the  facts  are  substantially 
correct.”  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  on  the  14th,  declared  to  Mr.  Cobdcn,  that 
if  he  did  not  make  a  direct  and  explicit  statement,  “whether,  after  reper¬ 
using  my  evidence,  you  can  with  truth  assert  that  my  sole  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  hostile  feeling  of  France  to  this  country  up  to  1844  was 
founded  on  an  idle  talc  told  of  the  Bishop  of  Japan,”  he  should  conclude 
that  it  was  and  is  Mr.  Cobden’ s  intention  to  insult  him  ;  and  should  send  a 
friend.  On  the  17th,  receiving  no  answer,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Cobden,  throw¬ 
ing  in  his  teeth  that  he  has  adhered  to  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  un¬ 
founded — “when  you  informed  Mr.  Bright,  as  he  states,  and  you  do  not  deny, 
that  my  sole  reason,”  &e.  ;  that  Mr.  Cobdcn  had  not  sufficient  truthfulness 
or  manly  candour  to  correct  his  statement,  nor  had  he  disclaimed  the  in¬ 
tention  to  insult.  Sir  Thomas  closed  the  correspondence  with  an  expression  of 
supreme  contempt  for  Mr.  Cobden,  and  a  confident  appeal  to  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  English  people. 

Appended  to  the  letters  are  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings,  showing  the  substantial  reasons  for  the  general  feeling  in  1848 
that  our  relations  with  France  were  extremely  uneasy ;  among  othe  r  proofs, 
the  then  recent  addition  to  the  French  navy  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  war- 
steamers,  and  the  constant  increase  of  her  marine  since  1842. 

On  Thursday,  appeared  in  the  papers  Mr.  Cobdeu’s  reply,  dated  the  18th 
instant,  to  the  last  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  dated  the  17th  instant. 
With  a  bantering  reference  to  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  and  the  confession  of  a 
first  impulse  to  name  Mr.  Punch  as  his  second,  he  declares  himself  satisfied 
without  experiment  that  half  an  ounce  of  lead  driven  by  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  powder  “  is  sufficient  to  dash  the  human  skull  to  atoms,  and 
extinguish  in  a  moment  all  powers  of  reason,  all  sense  of  justice,  and  every 
religious  sentiment.”  But  how  such  a  process  would  satisfy  him  that  he 
had  acted  unjustly,  or  convince  Sir  Thomas  of  the  contrary,  is  past  his  com¬ 
prehension.  lie  has  refreshed  his  memory,  and  he  recounts  the  groundwork 
of  the  anecdote  before  the  Committee.  When,  under  pressure  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den’s  cross-examination,  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  disposition  of  the  French  certain  warlike  sentiments  which  somebody 
had  heard  on  board  a  steam-boat,  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  French  Bishop  of 
Japan,  “  the  uplifted  eyes  and  hands  of  more  than  one  member  of  tlu>  Com¬ 
mittee  led  to  the  interposition  of  the  Chairman.”  The  room  was  cleared, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  was  appealed  to,  to  allow  this  part  of  the  evidence  to  be  ex¬ 
punged,  as  being  “calculated  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  arguments  by 
which  our  armaments  are  justified,”  and  as  “likely  to  be  used  by  the 
advocates  of  reduction  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Bright  has  used  it.” 
It  was  left  to  the  Chairman  (Lord  Seymour)  and  Mr.  Cobden  to  decide  ;  and 
Mr.  Cobden  consented  that  the  evidence  should  be  expunged.  But  on  tile  same 
evening,  he  mentioned  the  anecdote  to  Mr.  Bright  and  several  other  Mem  hers ; 
and  Mr.  Bright  has  on  a  former  occasion  referred  to  it  in  Parliament.  Sir  Thomas 
Hastings  does  not  impugn  the  right  of  a  Member  to  mention  in  the  evening 
what  transpires  in  the  morning  before  a  public  Committee  of  the  House ;  he 
does  not  even  complain  of  the  evidence  which  was  expunged  having  been 
afterwards  made  public  :  the  complaint  is,  “  that  Mr.  Bright  alleged  that 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  was  the  only  proof,” — a  fact  that  can  be  decided 
by  reference  to  the  evidence  itself,  now  in  the  hands  of  every  Member  for 
two  years.  And  with  reference  to  “  the  word  only,”  Mr.  Bright  has  stated 
that  the  report  is  not  free  from  verbal  inaccuracies.  “  Why  did  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  of  that  letter?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  question  at 
issue  is  involved  in  its  contents  ;  and,  had  a  further  opportunity  been  offered 
to  Mr.  Bright,  he  might  possibly  have  removed  the  whole  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.”  Mr.  Cobden  perorates  with  effective  rotundity — 

“  For  myself,  I  have  not  another  syllable  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Yes;  I  must 
add  a  word  or  two  before  I  come  to  what  I  trust  will  be  the  close  of  our  corre¬ 
spondence. 

“  You  are  a  public  servant,  filling  a  very  responsible  office,  and  in  the  receipt  of  a 
liberal  public  stipend.  As  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  increasing  our  coast  de¬ 
fences  you  were  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  public  money,  for  purposes  and  in  a  manner  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are 
open  to  discussion.  Your  voluminous  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  tie  Army, 
Navy,  and  Ordnance,  invites  criticism;  and  much  of  it,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is 
open  to  animadversion. 

“  Such  being  your  position,  you  must,  like  all  public  men,  expect  that  your  con¬ 
duct  will  lie  freely  canvassed  ;  and  your  fate  will  be  a  luckier  one  than  that  of  most 
of  us  if  you  do  not  find  yourself  often  misapprehended,  and  sometimes  misrepre¬ 
sented.  If  unable  to  restrain  the  ebullitions  of  an  irascible  temper,  you  must  needs 
challenge  a  Member  ol' the  Legislature  to  mortal  combat,  merely  because  another 
Member  is  reported  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  a  single  word  in  a  speech  of  an  hour’s 
length,  or  because  a  reporter’s  pen  may  have  slipped  at  a  critical  moment,  then  you 
have  mistaken  your  vocation,  and  you  would  be  consulting  your  own  reputation  and 
the  interest  of  the  country  by  retiring  from  the  public  service,  and  seeking  security 
for  your  susieptible  nerves  within  the  inviolable  precincts  of  your  own  domestic 
circle.” 


The  following  despatch  from  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  lias  been 
published  in  the  papers  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  formal  answer  to 
the  farewell  missive  from  Dr.  Lang  to  the  Colonial  Office,  which  appeared 
in  our  columns  on  the  17th  November  1849. 
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“  Downing-  Street,  December  15,  1849. 

“-gcr — L  In  some  of  the  London  newspapers  of  the  17th  and  19th  of  last 
sasrfh,  von  will  find  that  Ur.  Lang  has  printed  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
and  in  which,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  personal  invective,  he 
«f®[ plains  that  he  has  been  treated  with  discourtesy ;  that  the  emigration 
sc!;-  -  *  propounded  by  him  lure  been  unjustly  rejected  ;  that  undue  assist- 
are  vie  iuis  been  afforded  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Rome, 
w  cipared  with  the  clergy  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  in  the  selection  of  emi¬ 
grants  for  New  South  Wales  an  unfair  preference  has  been  shown  to  Irish 
orphans  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

“3L  The  charge  of  discourtesy,  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  personal  inter¬ 
views,,  must  rest  on  Dr.  Lang’s  own  assertion,  and  can  only  be  met  by  a 
&ett  counter-assertion.  I  do  not  remember,  nor  does  he  state,  that  I  had 
aeoy  interview  with  him  myself.  But  I  am  assured  by  the  gentlemen  of  my 
department  who  had  occasion  to  see  Dr.  Lang,  that  his  statement  on  this 
point  is  entirely  without  foundation.  In  so  far  as  the  charge  may  refer  to 
tire  style  employed  in  written  communications,  you  are  in  possession  of  all 
She  principal  letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  Dr.  Lang,  and  they  may 
ijit-ak  for  themselves. 

“3.  But  one  remark  which  I  must  make  upon  this  subject  is,  that  in  the 
tsaurse  of  nearly  three  years,  during  which  Dr.  Lang  informs  me  that  lie  lias 
fopen  hi  England,  lie  never  once  addressed  a  complaint  to  me,  either  as  to  the 
discora-Sesy  which  he  alleges  he  met  with,  or  on  any  other  of  the  topics  upon 
whirb  he  now  animadverts.  It  was  only  when  he  had  already  embarked  in 
til©  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  from  this  country  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  that  he  could  be  called  upon  to  make  good  his  statements,  and  after 
ft  had  been  discovered  that  his  conduct  in  certain  transactions  might  become 
file  subject  of  a  prosecution  at  law,  that  he  addressed,  not  in  reality  to  me,  but 
So  the  public,  which  is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  which  he  ad¬ 
verts,  a  letter  calculated  to  create  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  as  to 
vrlirit  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  departments  of  the  Government 
with  which  he  has  been  so  long  in  communication. 

“  4.  The  papers  enclosed  in  my  recent  despatch,  No.  189,  of  the  30th  of 
November,  contain  evidence  of  the  following  facts.  First,  that  the  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  emigration  which  Dr.  Lang  successively  proposed  to  me 
differed  so  little  from  eacli  other,  and  that  in  each  now  proposal  he  took  so  little 
notice  either  of  the  objections  pointed  out  to  those  preceding  it  or  of  the  offers 
ao  repeatedly  made  to  him  to  promote  the  objects  he  had  in  view  if  lie  should 
assent  to  more  reasonable  terms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  was 
acting  in  earnest,  or  wished  to  bring  the  matter  to  any  practical  conclusion. 
Secondly,  tiiat  while  lie  was  thus  keeping  in  ostensible  communication  with 
tins  office,  he  persuaded  the  public  that  he  was  carrying  on  negotiations  w  ith 
ter  Majesty’s  Government  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  a  favourable  result, 
and  tiiat  even  important  concessions  had  been  made  to  his  advantage.  Third¬ 
ly,  that  by  a  discreditable  though  transparent  manoeuvre,  he  pretended  to 
vats  n  request  to  me  before  the  departure  of  a  certain  vessel,  but  kept  back 
She  letter  until  it  had  sailed,  and  in  the  meanwhile  sent  out  to  yon  by  that 
very  ship  a  letter  designed  to  make  you  believe  that  his  request  had  beeu 
granted,  and  to  lead  you  thereby  into  making  certain  payments  of  money 
and  certain  grants  of  land,  which  he  knew  he  was  not  entitled  to  claim, 
fourthly,  that  having  beeu  repeatedly  warned  that  any  immigrants  sent  out 
in  the  manner  in  which  those  despatched  on  that  occasion  were  sent  out 
would  not  be  entitled  to  grants  of  land,  he  induced  them  nevertheless  to  pay 
for  their  passages,  and  to  emigrate  under  the  impression  that  they  were  so 
entitled  ;  so  that  those  emigrants  arrived  under  circumstances  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  they  expected,  and  some  of  them,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
year  report,  in  actual  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  These  are-  the 
eharges,  founded  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  letters,  under  which  Dr.  Lang 
aow  labours  ;  and  their  gravity  is  such,  that  unless  they  can  be  refuted,  it 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary  further  to  notice  any  of  his  allegations.” 

The  new  Cardinal  has  received  autograph  letters  of  congratulation  from 
fee  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  President  of  the 
.Orenr.h  Republic. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  installation  of  the  new  Portuguese  Cardinal  took  place  at  Lisbon  on 
the  4th  instant,  with  grand  ceremonies.  The  naval  correspondent  of  the 
TUmtt  at  Portsmouth  writes — “A  regal  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
occasion,  to  which  about  four  hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  country  were  in¬ 
vited  ;  among  w  hom  were  the  British  Minister  and  the  officers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  squadron;  who,  however,  says  our  informant,  declined  the  honour  to 
a  m on.”' 

“  Under  the  present  difficulties  in  conducting  Divine  service  ”  in  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabas  Pimlico,  that  church  has  been  “closed  until  further 
notice,”  by  the  Churchwardens,  Sir  John  Harington  and  Mr.  Briscoe. 

a  as-stated  that  “Mr.  Monsell,  M.P.,  lias  been  received  into  the  Church 
«f  Rome.  He  made  his  profession  at  Gracedieu  Manor,  the  seat  of  A.  L. 
Phillipps,  Esq.” 

The  three  Principal  Professors  of  the  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  have 
Seen  appointed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as  Principal  we  have 
BRcaathmed,  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy;  Mr.  J.  G.  Greeu- 
vs -oat,  to  the  professorships  of  Languages  and  the  Literature  of  Greece  and 
iBonii-  and  of  History ;  Mr.  Alexander  Sanderson,  to  the  chair  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Somerville  was  in  the  service  of  Hawkins,  and  w'as  dismissed  by  him  on  a 
fearge  of  fraud.  After  his  dismissal,  Somerville  went  to  the  house  of  Haw- 
teas  and  held  some  communication  with  his  servants ;  whereupon  Hawkins 
jiffw nit  i  his  servants  in  these  words — “I  have  dismissed  that  man  from 
my  service ;  do  not  speak  to  him  any  more  in  public  or  private,  or  I  shall 
feint,  yea  as  bad  us  he.”  An  action  having  been  brought  to  recover  da¬ 
mages  for  these  words,  as  a  libel,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
held  them  to  be  a  privileged  communication,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiff. 

T  rule  for  a  new  trial  was  sought,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection:  the  full 
Court  upheld  the  direction ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Maule  clearly  explained  the 
Saw  ©f  privileged  communications.  “That  class  comprehends  all  cases  of 
•tennnnications  made  bona  fide  in  performance  of  a  duty,  or  with  a  fair  and 
reason  . Ale  purpose  of  protecting  the  interest  of  a  party  using  the  words.  It 
s  ao  admitted  rule,  that  in  cases  of  privileged  communication  malice 
mast  be  proved,  and  not  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  words.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  evidence  should  raise  a  probability  of  malice,  and  be  more  con- 
sisteuv  with  its  existence  than  with  its  nonexistence.  In  the  present  case, 
it  appeared  to  the  Court  that  the  evidence  did  not  raise  any  probability  of 
KBalkt  and  there  was  no  evidence  to  justify  anything  being  left  to  the  jury.” 

Mr.  Arnold,  the  Worship  Street  Magistrate,  differing  from  other  Metropo¬ 
litan  Magistrates,  has  decided  that  the  common-law  principle  which  allows 
a  a-  .  v  ,t  to  engage  and  have  reserved  for  him  a  seat  in  a  stage-coach  is 
app!  j  able  to  passengers  in  omnibuses.  A  complaint  against  a  conductor  who 
wgulii-ty  reserves  seats  for  two  constant  patrons,  and  who  refused  a  fare 
wnou  the  two  seats  alone  were  unoccupied,  was  dismissed. 

A.  Guildhall  Police  Office,  on  Monday,  Mr.  James  Gilbert,  a  bookseller  in 
rateir.vitter  Row,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  authorities  of  the 
fetidly  Museum  for  not  sending  a  copy  of  “  Gilbert’s  New  Map  of  the 
-,  oriel  to  the  library  of  the  national  repository.  It  was  proved  that  such  a  | 
xiap  feel  been  published  for  3s.,  and  that  it  had- not  been  received  at  the  | 


Museum.  The  full  penalty  for  such  a  default  is  51.  The  defendant  replied 
to  the  charge,  that  the  “wear  map”  was  not  new  :  it  had  been  published  by 
him  eighteen  years  ago ;  the  engraver  had  recently  reissued  it,  with  the 
word  “new”  inserted.  Alderman  Humphery  thought  this  defence  ohly 
made  matters  worse  ;  showing  a  fraud  upon  customers  as  well  as  an  offence 
against  the  Museum.  However,  whore  the  word  “new”  is  inserted,  the  law 
considered  the  publication  to  be  really  new  ;  so  he  fined  the  defendant  10s. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  final  determination  has  been  come  to  that  the 
marble  arch,  late  of  Buckingham  Palace,  shall  be  erected  at  Cumberland 
Gate,  Hyde  Park. 

The  Inverness  Courier  reports  that  there  is  much  local  activity  in  shipping 
potatoes  to  Ireland. 

There  are  5007  establishments  in  Franco  where  steam-engines  are  employ¬ 
ed,  representing  65,120  horse  power.  The  steam-boats  are  279  in  number, 
of  22,893  horse  power.  The  length  of  railway  open  is  1357  English  miles, 
worked  by  725  locomotives. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the  importations  «f 
ivory  into  Southampton,  principally  from  Alexandria,  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company’s  steamers.  The  demand  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  few  years ;  and  although  the  supply  has  been  considerably  augmented, 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  tusks  and  pieces  (nearly  three  thousand 
in  all)  brought  here  by  thellipon  on  her  last  voyage  realized  from  18s.  to25s. 
per  pound,  the  whole  producing  nearly  25,000/.  It  appears  that  largo  quan¬ 
tities  of  tusks  which  have  been  from  time  to  timo  shed  by  wild  elephants  are 
found  buried  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  :  these  are  bought  up  principally  oil 
account  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  then  transmitted  to  England  tor  sale. 
Some  of  the  teeth  imported  in  the  Ripon  were  of  this  class,  and  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  decay,  such  as  it  must  have  taken  centuries  to  produce. — 
Hampshire  Independent. 

Two  of  the  three  young  grizzly  hears  lately  brought  from  California  to  the 
collection  of  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  have  lost 
their  sight  by  cataract.  The  surgical  operation  for  cataract  has  been  per¬ 
formed  on  the  lower  animals  with  success,  as  well  as  on  the  human  subject  ■ 
indeed,  the  strong  vital  powers  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  their 
small  tendency  to  inflammation,  give  the  operation  some  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  features  in  their  case  ;  and  the  animal  regains  a  tolerable  per¬ 
fection  of  sight,  though  of  course  a  focusless  sight,  without  the  help  of 
any  such  artificial  glass  lens  as  man  requires.  But  any  painful  manipula¬ 
tion  on  the  eyes  of  the  powerful  carnivora  has  hitherto  been  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  both  from  their  powers  of  resistance  and  from  the  Very  great  and  pecu¬ 
liar  faculty  of  voluntarily  retracting  the  eyeball  within  the  orbit,  which  they 
possess.  The  discovery  of  chloroform  has  removed  this  difficulty  ;  and  the 
journals  have  contained  interesting  notes  of  “  the  operation  for  cataract” 
successfully  performed  on  the  blind  bears  by  Mr.  Cooper,  with  the  aid  of 
chloroform  administered  by  the  experienced  Dr.  Snow.  The  first  ease  was 
undertaken  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cooper — 

“  The  patient  having1  been  separated  from  the  other  bears,  a  strong  leathern  collar 
and  chain  was  buckled  round  his  neck  ;  and  the  chain  being  passed  round  one  of  the 
front-bars  of  the  race,  two  strong  men  proceeded  to  pull  him  to  it  as  a  bullock  is 
hauled  to  the  slaughtering-ring.  The  bear  was  the  size  of  a  young  donkey,  and  his 
resistance  was  quite  remarkable  :  for  full  ten  minutes  he  set  their  efforts  at  defiance, 
and  ultimately  it  was  only  by  the  united  strength  of  four  men  that  he  was  placed  in 
a  position  favourable  for  the  application  of  the  chloroform.  Dr.  Snow  endeavoured 
to  hold  a  sponge  to  his  nose  ;  but  it  w  as  only  by  fairly  tying  it  to  his  muzzle  that  the 
object  was  attained.  The  dropping  of  the  paws,  with  the  cessation  of  his  roaring 
and  struggles,  told  that  he  w-as insensible  ;  and  tile  sponge  being  removed,  he  wras  laid 
with  his  head  on  a  plank  outside  the  den.  A  solution  of  atropine  had  been  placed 
in  the  eyes  oil  the  previous  evening,  and  the  pupils  were  found  fully  dilated.  The 
instrument  used  was  a  strong  straight  cutting-needle.  The  extraordinary  toughness 
and  thickness  of  the  cornea  rendered  the  insertion  of  this  difficult ;  and  the  lens  was 
singularly  large  in  proportion  to  the  eye.  This  rendered  the  breaking  up  of  that 
body  by  no  means  easy,  and  it  occupied  full  a  minute.  The  morning  was  dark,  and 
the  margin  of  the  deep  brown  ills  not  distinctly  seen  ;  which  led  to  its  being  wounded 
in  one  eye  and  bleeding  freely.  The  cataracts  having  been  thoroughly  destroyed, 
the  beat  was  drawn  again  into  the  den.  For  some  minutes  he  continued  in  a  state 
of  profound  coma,  giving  scarcely  any  evidence  of  life ;  but  gradually  recovered,  and 
rising  with  some  difficulty  lie  staggered  into  his  sleeping-apartment. 

“  On  my  going  to  his  den  the  following  morning,  the  door  of  the  dormitory  was 
thrown  open ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  came  out  with  his  eyes  open,  faced  the  light 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  began  licking  his  paws  with  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  A  dose  of  Rochelle  salts  was  given  to  him,  rather  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
than  because  they  were  needed ;  and  his  recovery  was  rapid,  not  one  red  vessel- dis¬ 
colouring  the  conjunctiva  at  any  time.” 

The  operation  on  the  other  bear  was  performed  on  the  15th  November— 

“  This  animal  was  brought  out  of  the  den.  and  secured  to  the  iron  rail  in  irout  by 
six  men,  and  was  thus  more  manageable.  The  dose  administered  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  being  rather  greater  than  was  needed,  Dr.  Snow  this  time  used  eholoform  and 
spirit  in  equal  proportions.  The  bear  not  being  perfectly  insensible  when  I  com¬ 
menced,  there  was  some  difficulty  with  the  left  eye ;  for  at  each  attempt  to  insert  the 
needle,  the  cornea  turned  in  beneath  the  membrana  nictitans,  and  was  quite  invisi¬ 
ble.  At  length,  by  plunging  the  instrument  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  the  very 
tough  cornea  was  penetrated  and  the  cataract  broken  up.  To  obviate  such  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  right  eye,  the  needle  was  introduced  at  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of 
the  cornea,  and  the  operation  easily  completed. 

“  The  recovery  of  this  animal  was  quite  as  rapid  as  the  former;  and  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  absorption  of  the  fragments ;  which  may  be 
expected  to  occupy  a  longer  time  than  in  the  human-  subject,  from  the  great  size  o 
the  lens.”  f 

As  the  operations  were  considered  in  every  way  successful,  the  animals 
must  by  this  time  have  made  considerable  progress  towards  a  recovery  of 
their  sight. 

A  gentleman  who  keeps  a  large  educational  establishment  near  Liverpool 
informed  us  the  other  day,  that  out  of  sixty  young  gentlemen  frequenting 
his  school,  twenty  were  absent  in  consequence  of  attacks  of  the  measles; 
telling  us  at' the  same  time  that  the  disease,  in  a  milder  form,  is  prevalent  in 
almost  every  school  in  the  kingdem,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol  a  large  school  had  been  entirely  broken  up  in  consequence  of  all 
those  who  were  living  in  it  having  been  attacked  by  this  malady. — Liverpool 
Times. 


The  Braid  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel  was  set  up  for  sale  in  Belfast 
on  Tuesday,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Encumbered  Estates.  It  was 
offered  in  twenty-six  lots  ;  twenty-three  of  which  were  readily  disposed  of,  se¬ 
veral  of  them  realizing  very  high  rates  of  purchase.  A  few  samples  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  result.  The  second  lot,  containing  1137  acres,  mid  pro¬ 
ducing  a  profit  rental  of  698/.  a  year,  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Lisburne,  for  13,000/.  The  next  lot,  yielding  a  profit  rent  of  only  149/.  per 
annum,  sold  for  3150/.  The  fourth  lot,  consisting  of  1100  acres,  yielding  a  pro¬ 
fit  rental  of  407/.,  was  also  purchased  by  Mr.  Fulton,  for  the  sum  of  8650/.  A 
profit  rent  of  49/.  14s.  went  for  1025/.  ;  and,  still  more  remarkable,  lot  9, 
containing  188  acres,  yielding  a  net  profit  rent  of  16/.  11s.  Hr/.,  with  but  one 
tenant,  brought  1450/.  The  17th  lot,  consisting  of  1606  acres,  on  which 
there  Was  also  but  one  tenant,  and  producing  a  profit  rent  of  32/.  11s.  9z/., 
realized  3200/.  The  21st  lot,  comprising  1479  acres,  on  which  there  are 
forty-five  tenants,  and  yielding  a  profit  rental  of  433/.  16s.  3d.,  sold  for 
6900/.  The  entire  sales  of  the  day  realized  the  sum  of  82,725 /.  The  sale 
of  the  residue  of  the  Kells  estate  is  fixed  for  the  7th  of  January. — Dublin 
Correspondent  of  the  Times. 
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Our  indefatigable  Correspondents  are  respectfully  invited  to  give  their  pens 
a  holyday  at  Christmas  :  we  have  already  more  Letters  on  hand  than  it 
will  be  possible  to  insert  in  our  next  number. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Tlic  columns  of  the  daily  journals  are  lightly  burdened  with  news  this 
morning.  Of  foreign  events  there  is  an  absolute  dearth,  and  of  home 
only  the  most  meagre  supply. 

The  .Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  a  Commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  process,  practice,  and  system  of  pleading,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  : 
it  consists  of  Sir  John  Itomilly,  Attorney-General,  Mr.  George  James 
Turner,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Richard  Bcthell,  Q.C.,  Mr.  James  Parker,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
"William  Page  Wood,  Q.C.,  all  members  of  the  Chancery  bar,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Crompton  and  Mr.  William  Milbourne  James,  of  the  Common- 
Jaw  bar. 

The  rumour  in  legal  circles  of  the  Government  intention  to  ennoble 
Baron  Parke  has  become  specific,  and  it  is  now  said  that  he  will  be  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ampthill  of  Ampthill  Park, 
in'  the  county  of  Bedford. 

The  resignation  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford  of  the  rich  living  of  St.  Mary 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  the  living  has  been 
given  to  Archdeacon  Wigram,  on  an  understanding  that  the  parish  shall 
bo  divided  into  independent  districts.- — Daily  News. 

The  Glasgow  Mail  quotes  from  an  American  paper  the  statement  that  a 
person  in  New  York  has  engaged  to  build  a  yacht  of  150  to  ISO  tons,  to 
be  ready  to  sail  during  the  World’s  Fair  in  London  next  year,  and  boat 
any  vessel  brought  against  her  :  if  she  win,  the  builder  to  win  30,000 
dollars ;  if  she  lose,  the  vessel  to  go  to  the  winner.  The  Glasgow  paper 
offers  the  quotation  as  a  fair  challenge  to  the  Clyde  builders,  or  to  the 
celebrated  Messrs.  Hall  of  Aberdeen,  whose  vessels  are  said  to  beat  all 
others  in  the  world  for  combimd  speed  and  stowage  capacity. 

An  Oxfordshire  paper  has  a  narrative  of  the  “escape”  of  a  young  lady 
from  the  convent  at  Banbury.  The  young  lady  was  known  in  the  con¬ 
vent  as  Sister  Antonia ;  her  “  worldly  name  ”  is  unknown,  but  she  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  very  highly  connected. 

“Her  dissatisfaction  with  a  conventual  life,”  says  our  authority,  the 
Danbury  Guardian,  “  was  first  made  kuown  out  of  the  house  by  letters, 
which  she  contrived  to  have  conveyed  by  children  in  the  school,  to  parties 
of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Banbury.  Au  English  New  Testament,  which  by 
chance  came  into  her  possession,  disturbed  the  opinions  in  which  she  had 
been  educated  ;  she  determined  on  getting  away  from  St.  John’s,  and  resolved 
to  do  so  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  again  on  Tuesday  morning ;  but 
at  the  moment  of  the  contemplated  escape  her  heart  failed  her.  Shortly 
after  uine  o’clock,  the  school-hour,  on  Tuesday,  while  the  other  inmates  were 
engaged,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  getting  away  unobserved ;  and  for  some 
reason,  instead  of  going  to  the  parties  in  Banbury  with  whom  she  had  been 
in  communication,  and  who  had  offered  her  shelter,  set  off  on  the  road 
for  Oxford.  At  Adderbury,  three  miles  from  Banbury,  she  became  tired, 
and  inquired  for  a  Protestant  minister  :  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Crickctt,  an  Independent  minister  where  she  was  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  ;  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crickctt,  with  whom  she  was  remaining  yes¬ 
terday.  She  has  been  supplied  with  clothing,  and  the  garments  peculiar  to 
the  sisterhood,  in  which  she  went  away,  have  been  returned  to  the  convent. 
Before  she  left  St.  John’s,  we  believe  an  application  was  made  by  the  par¬ 
ties  with  whom  she  had  been  in  communication,  to  a  neighbouring  magis¬ 
trate,  for  his  aid  to  remove  her  ;  and  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State  :  but  she  did  not  wait  for  their  interference,  but 
took  an  opportunity  of  acting  aloue,  as  we  have  described.” 

The  investigation  into  the  charge  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane,  of  cruelty 
to  their  maid  Jane  Wilbred,  was  continued  at  Guildhall  Police  Court  yes¬ 
terday;  and  particulars  even  more  disgusting  than  those  already  disclosed 
were  elicited.  Jano  Wilbred  has  much  improved  in  appearance,  and  her 
condition  is  no  longer  critical ;  but  she  is  still  painfully  weak,  and  is  put  out 
of  breath  by  an  endeavour  to  walk,  or  by  much  speaking.  Mr.  Sloane  ap¬ 
peared  alone.  Mrs.  Sloane  has  evaded  the  search  of  the  officers,  and  intends 
to  remain  in  concealment  till  the  day  of  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  it  is 
said  she  will  surrender  and  put  herself  upon  the  country.  Mr.  lluddlcstone 
appeared  for  the  AYest  Loudon  Union,  who  now  intend  to  prosecute  with 
vigour.  He  applied,  however,  for  a  further  remand,  in  order  to  make  him¬ 
self  fully  master  of  the  case  ;  and  intimated  that  if  Mrs.  Sloane  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  next  week  when  he  shall  prosecute  the  examination  in  full  detail,  he 
shall  oppose  the  permission  of  Mr.  Sloane  to  be  at  large.  Air.  Philips,  the 
attorney  for  Mr.  Sloane,  replied  that  bail  could  not  be  refused;  and  hinted 
that  if  it  were  refused  below,  the  Judges  would  grant  it  above.  Alderman 
Humplicry  adjudged  that  the  bail  be  increased,  and  required  two  sureties 
for  250/.  each  and  the  recognizances  of  Mr.  Sloane  himself  for  500/.  Mr. 
Sloane,  by  stratagem,  escaped  from  the  Police  Court  unobserved ;  but  he  was 
recognized  in  Gresham  Street,  and  was  quickly  surrounded]  by  a  mob,  who 
-used  him  most  roughly.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  covered  with  mud,  his 
hat  was  thrust  over  his  head,  and  he  received  many  blows ;  a  Policeman 
with  difficulty  got  him  into  a  house  and  procured  a  cab  for  him  ;  the  cab  was 
ordered  to  drive  to  the  South-western  Railway,  and  only  by  very  rapid 
driving  did  it  outstrip  the  excited  pursuers. 

The  seven  persons  charged  with  the  robbery  of  the  jewellers  in  the  Strand 
were  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  yesterday.  Clinton  the  shop-boy, 
who  admitted  the  robbers  in  the  evening,  after  the  manager  had  gone,  Shaw 
and  Badeock,  the  shoemakers,  Chilton’s  friends,  with  Gardner  and  Buncher, 
two  reputed  thieves,  were  tried  as  principals;  Mary  Buncher  and  Mary  Chc- 
roneau  were  tried  as  comforters  and  abettors.  Clinton  pleaded  guilty.  The 
trial  of  the  others  had  an  unexpected  result :  Clinton’s  former  statements 
incriminating  the  others  have  been  so  contradictory,  and  his  whole  conduct  so 
untruthful,  that  the  Crown  prosecutors  would  not  venture  to  put  him  in  the 
box  as  Queen’s  evidence ;  and  the  other  witnesses  wholly  failed  to  make 
the  least  case  against  any  --nebut  Badcock.  The  Jury  heard  counsel  briefly  on 
behalf  of  Badcock,  and  then  acquitted  all  the  prisoners,  excepting  of  course 
Clinton  himself ;  the  Judge  concurring,  with  regret,  in  the  strict  propriety 
of  their  verdict.  Clinton  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  twenty  years. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

lAt  the  commencement  of  the  week  the  English  Stock  Market  was  heavy, 
and  the  price  of  Consols  for  Account  declined  to  96 J.  It  has  been  since  ra¬ 
ther  firmer  ;  and,  after  being  at  97,  the  closing  price  of  Consols  this  after¬ 
noon  is  96J  J.  As  is  usually  the  case  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the 
books  of  the  Consols  are  closed,  the  money  transactions  have  been  unimport¬ 


ant,  and  the  general  business  upon  a  limited  scale.  The  premium  of  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills  continues  the  same,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  without  .change. 
The  foreign  exchanges  are  still  depressed ;  the  rate  upon  Paris  being  24'85 
to  24’90,  or  rather  lower  than  last  week ;  on  Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  with¬ 
out  improvement.  The  price  of  silver  is  also  the  same — 61  \d.  per  ounce; 
the  price  having  been  kept  steady  by  the  large  recent  arrival. 

The  transactions  of  the  Foreign  Market  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  usual ; 
speculation  having  in  some  degree  received  a  check  from  the  increased  value 
of  money.  At  the  settlement  of  the  Account  on  Tuesday  last,  the  .  interest 
paid  to  carry  over  Stock  till  the  31st  instant  ranged  from  5  to  12  per  cent. 
This  large  rate,  however,  was  only  paid  upon  Mexican  and  some  of  the  South 
American  and  Spanish  Stocks ;  Russian,  Dutch,  and  the  other  Northern  Euro¬ 
pean  Stocks  being  scarce,  and  money  obtainable  upon  them  on  much  lower 
terms.  I  he  price  of  Mexican  Stock  has  been  well  supported;  the  closing 
quotations  today,  after  an  insignificant  fluctuation,  being  35|  J.  Peruvian 
also  is  rather  firmer.  A  slight  impulse  was  yesterday  given  to  Spanish  Ac¬ 
tive  ;  the  price  having  risen  to  19,  and  that  of  the  Three  per  Cents  to  40  : 
the  market  is  not  quite  so  firm  today.  Portuguese  Four  per  Cents  are  also 
from  J  to  1  per  cent  higher. 

The  Railway  Share  -Market  improved  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the 
advance  in  the  two  days  was  from  1/.  to  21.  per  share  as  compared  with  last 
week’s  prices.  The  upward  movement,  however,  received  a  check,  and  ill 
the  last  two  days  prices  have  fallen  back  to  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
rise.  Some  considerable  business  has  occurred  in  the  French  Railway  Shares, 
particularly  in  those  of  the  Northern,  and  Central  lines  ;  but  without  occa¬ 
sioning  any  material  change  in  price.  The  market  has  been  well  supplied 
with  shares  from  Paris ;  which  has  checked  the  previous  tendency  to  im¬ 
provement. 

Saturday  Twelve  o’Clock. 

The  English  Funds  opened  at  the  prices  of  yesterday  afternoon  ;  Consols 
for  Account  being  96J  J.  Scarcely  any  business  has  since  occurred,  and  the 
market  is  now  steady  at  the  opening  quotation.  In  the  Foreign  Market, 
Spanish  Active  Stock  is  the  principal  attraction.  An  official  communication 
received  from  the  Spanish  Government,  in  set  diplomatic  phrase,  speaks  of  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  Government  to  do  justice  to  the  Bondhold¬ 
ers,  but  omits  all  mention  of  the  proposed  conversion :  the  price  of  Active 
Stock  lias  consequently  declined  about  J  per  cent,  and  is  now  18J  J.  The 
other  Foreign  Bonds  are  without  material  change.  No  business  of  import¬ 
ance  has  occurred  iu  Railway  Shares. 


3  per  Cent  Consols .  shut 

Ditto  for  Account .  96f  | 

3  per  Gent  Reduced .  97  §  4 

3 j  per  Cents . .  984  9 

Long  Annuities  .  7f  13-16 

Bank  Stock . . 

Exchequer  Bills .  64  67  pm. 

India  Stock .  shut 

Brazilian  5  per  Cents .  87  89 

Belgian  44  per  Cents .  88  91 

Chilian  6  per  Cents .  102  4 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  100  2 


Danish  3  per  Cents . 

75  8 

Dutch  per  Cents . 

Ditto  4  per  Cents . 

584  94 
884  94 
354  J 

Mexican  5  per  Cents  1846  . . . 

Peruvian  6  per  Cents . 

81  2 

Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842. 

344  54 

Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824. 

81  4 

Russian  5  per  Cents . 

109  111 

Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents. 

181  4 

Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  . 

404 

Venezuela . 

31  33 

nl  Stair. 

The  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  as  it  has  been  produced  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre,  with  the  useful  prelude  of  a  performance  at  AYindsor  Cas¬ 
tle,  is  one  of  those  instances  of  a  good  ensemble  which  are  now  the 
most  pleasing  manifestations  of  managerial  talent.  Everybody  in  the 
theatre  that  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  is  made  to  do  something  for 
the  common  cause  ;  as  will  be  sufficiently  seen,  when  we  state  that  Lady 
Percy  is  enacted  by  Airs.  Kean,  and  the  Carriers  are  Alessrs.  Harley  and 
Keeley.  There  is,  moreover,  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  force  by  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  old  favourite  Air.  Bartley,  who,  having  been  invited  to 
act  at  the  Castle,  consents  to  appear  for  a  few  nights  before  the  public. 
Certainly  we  have  no  living  actor  who  could  represent  Falstaff  so  weU. 
He  makes  up  admirably ;  he  acts  with  genial  bluffness ;  and  he  is  tho¬ 
roughly  practised  in  all  the  routine  of  the  part.  After  being  surfeited 
with  much  modern  weakness,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  a  performer  with 
so  much  strength  as  Air.  Bartley, — -who,  we  should  state,  is  just  as  vigorous 
as  he  was  twenty  years  ago.  Air.  Charles  Kean  is  the  Hotspur  by  pre¬ 
scriptive  right. 

The  decoration  of  the  piece  is  both  careful  and  magnificent;  every  war¬ 
rior  being  provided  with  his  proper  shield  and  surcoat,  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  heraldic  pedantry.  This  attention  to  dramatic  details  is  an 
honourable  characteristic  of  the  Kean  management.  Doubtless,  fine  act¬ 
ing-  is  a  higher  thing  than  fine  scenery  and  dressing,  hut  in  the  present 
state  of  histrionic  art  the  former  cannot  he  obtained  for  a  long  range  of 
personages,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  latter  must  be  accepted  as  the 
best  possible  compensation. 

As  a  theatrical  event  of  the  week,  we  may  mention  the  “  Westminster 
Play.”  In  the  prologue,  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager  is  lamented, 
having  been  practically  mourned  last  year  by  the  stoppage  of  the  usual 
histrionic  festivity.  The  epilogue  is  levelled  at  that  never- failing  source 
of  merriment  the  “  Peace  Congress”  ;  and  is  highly  amusing,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  defect  that  the  imagined  absurdities  fall  far  short  of-  those  ac¬ 
tually  committed  by  the  orators  in  the  Paulskirchc.  The  fast  from  Te¬ 
rence  last  year  has  heightened  the  appetite  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
Andria ,  which  is  acted  quite  as  well  as  usual,  seems  to  he  received  with 
increased  relish. 


Drury  Lane,  according  to  announcement,  is  to  open  on  boxing-day,  with 
the  orthodox  attraction  of  a  Harlequinade ;  and  a  similar  veneration  for  an¬ 
cient  usage  will  be  shown  at  the  Princess's.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Adelphi,  are  established  regions  of  burlesque, 
into  which  the  motley  genius  of  pantomime  has  long  ceased  to  intrude. 

Air.  Hullah’s  performance  of  The  Messiah,  at  St.  Alartin’s  Hidl  on 
Wednesday,  was  a  restoration  of  the  composer’s  original  text ;  replacing 
several  pieces  usually  omitted,  giving  some  airs  to  the  voices  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and,  above  all,  discarding  every  note  which  has  been 
added  to  Handel’s  own  score.  The  experiment  was  founded  on  an  ex¬ 
cellent  principle,  that  the  works  of  a  great  master  should  he  preserved  in 
all  their  purity.  But  few  principles,  however  general,  are  of  universal 
application ;  and  the  present,  we  think  with  some  of  the  critics  who  have 
preceded  us,  is  a  case  in  which  the  principle  may  in,  some  respects  be 
legitimately  departed  from. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  restoring  the  second  parts  of  “He  was 
despised,”  “  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,”  and  “  The  trumpet  shall  sound,” 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions,  though  the  public  have  been  so  long 
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accustomed  to  the  mutilation  of  these  airs  that  they  have  ceased  to  notice 
it.  The  restoration  of  “  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming,” 
usually  sung  by  a  bass,  to  its  proper  voice,  a  contralto,  was  an  immense 
improvement ; '  and  this  air,  admirably  sung  by  Miss  Williams,  was  one 
of  the  finest  features  of  the  performance.  Another  great  improvement 
was  the  doing  away  with  the  unwarrantable  transposition  of  the  first 
part  of  “  He  shall  feed  his  flock,”  to  make  it  suit  a  contralto  ;  both  parts 
being  sung,  as  Handel  intended,  in  the  same  key,  and  by  two  sopranos. 

But  Mr.  Hullah’s  strict  adherence  to  the  original  score  in  every  respect 
is  more  questionable.  The  usual  deviations  from  it  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  Mozart’s  celebrated  additional  accompaniments';  and  secondly, 
of  the  parts  added  by  modern  conductors  according  to  their  own  notions 
of  effect.  These  must  by  no  means  he  confounded. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that,  in  performing  Handel’s  oratorios  from 
his  own  printed  scores,  we  perform  them  as  they  were  done  in  his  own 
time.  Handel  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  organ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  ho  filled  up  those  rich  wind-instrument  harmonics  which 
he  conceived  in  his  mind,  hut  never  wrote  down,  from  haste,  or  from 
being  aware  of  the  incapacity  of  his  orchestras  to  produce  them  with 
sufficient  delicacy.  When  Handel  did  not  actually  play  himself,  his 
organist,  under  his  immediate  direction,  was  able  to  do  as  he  did.  But 
later  organists  have  not  been  indiscreet  enough  to  make  such  an  attempt ; 
and  all  they  do  is  to  fill  up  the  chords  from  the  figured  bass.  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  who  (in  the  preface  to  his  magnificent  edition  of  Israel  in  Egypt) 
describes  Handel’s  manner  of  filling  up  on  the  organ  the  wind-instru- 
ment  effects  which  he  had  not  written  down,  says  that  the  wind-instru¬ 
ment  orchestral  parts  were  added  in  Vienna  because  they  could  not  ho 
supplied  on  the  organ.  Handel’s  slight  score  of  The  Messiah ,  then,  was 
a  sketch  which  he  used  to  colour  in  the  act  of  performance;  and  Mozart’s 
soft,  delicate,  and  delicious  combinations  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
horns,  are  in  truth  the  kind  of  colouring  which  Handel  used  to  supply. 
Mozart  made  the  slightest  possible  use  of  the  brass  instruments,  and.  in 
the  choruses  left  the  score  very  nearly  as  he  found  it. 

But  modern  conductors  have  proceeded  very  differently  :  “  Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  They  seem  to  have  hut  one  idea  of  in¬ 
strumentation,  and  that  is  derived  from  the  Operahouse — from  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  or  the  Prophete.  Every  part  of  the  original  score  is  doubled,  trebled, 
or  quadrupled,  by  different  instruments  playing  in  unison  ;  the  bass,  es¬ 
pecially,  is  brayed  by  a  wrhole  legion  of  trombones  and  ophiclcides  ;  and 
the  treble  voices  are  strengthened  (otherwise  drowned)  by  the  shrill 
screaming  of  the  trumpet.  And  this  process  is  carried  on  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  oratorio — airs,  concerted  pieces,  choruses,  and 
all.  The  instruments  are  everything,  the  voices  nothing. 

The  relief  from  this  din,  which  Mr.  Hullah  afforded  on  "Wednesday 
evening,  was  not  only  most  grateful,  but  highly  conducive  to  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  choruses.  Accompanied  by  the  stringed  instruments 
only,  with  a  few  notes  of  the  trumpet  to  produce  an  occasional  effect,  the 
voices  were  fully  and  distinctly  heard  ;  and  the  admirable  quality  of  Mr. 
Hullah’s  choral  band  was  placed  in  the  strongest  light.  But  in  the  airs, 
the  want  of  Mozart’s  charming  harmonies  was  sadly  felt,  and  deprived 
this  part  of  the  performance  (notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
singing)  of  much  of  its  interest.  Mr.  Hullah  will  probably  reconsider 
this  matter. 


Xrifrrs  to  tjjf  dBitifnr. 

BARON  PARKE’S  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS. 

London,  loth  December  1850. 

Sir — Allow  me  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  seeing  that  you  regard 
with  apprehension  the  rumoured  advancement  of  Baron  Parke  to  a  place  iu 
which  he  must  necessarily  exercise  immense  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Eng¬ 
lish  jurisprudence, — an  apprehension  which  ought  to  be  shared  by  all  who 
would  not  sacrifice  justice  to  logic  and  convenience  to  technicality.  For  indus¬ 
try,  for  learning,  for  logical  power,  the  eminent  judge  in  question  is  unrivalled; 
and  all  students  of  law,  myself  among  the  number,  must  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  the  brilliant,  concise,  and  systematic  manner  in  which  he  expounds  the 
most  complicated  doctrines.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  docs  not  exhibit 
any  deep  love  of  justice,  or  any  practical  sense  of  what  is  expedient.  Law 
and  system  are  all  in  all  with  him ;  society  and  its  wants  are  nothing  :  ends 
are  lost  in  means.  Like  the  logicians  of  the  middle  ages,  his  reasoning  is 
perfect,  but  his  premises  are  sadly  defective.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  beginning 
to  be  admitted,  that  in  the  cases  in  which  he  differed  from  Lord  Abingcr  the 
latter  was  generally  in  the  right ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  experience  will 
prove  a  large  proportion  of  the  rules  adopted  at  his  suggestion  and  by  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  be  inconsistent  with  conscience  and  with  the  natural  principles  of 
equity.  I  may  mention  as  instances,  his  decisions  (for  they  are  virtually  his) 
on  the  liabilities  of  persons  connected  with  incipient  joint  stock  companies, 
and  on  the  subject  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  On  the  latter  point  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  thrown  into  utter  confusion  a  well-settled 
system  of  sound  rules,  and  has  divorced  law  from  justice.  The  decision  in 
the  case  of  G'ornfoot  v.  Fowke,  one  of  many  such,  is  an  offence  to  every  rea¬ 
sonable  lawyer,  and  almost  seems  to  evince  some  want  of  moral  perception  in 
its  author. 

The  elevation  of  such  a  man  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  Justice  would, 
at  the  present  time,  when  men  are  clamouring,  and  with  reason,  for  speed, 
economy,  and  justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  be  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger,  and  would  in  the  end  increase  the  odium  with  which  law  and  lawyers 
are  regarded  by  the  laity.  F. 


ABUSES  OE  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHTTECH. 

Drixton  Hill,  16 th  December  1850. 

Sir — Without  any  desire  to  disturb  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Pro¬ 
testant  feeling  of  the  nation  is  now  animated  in  its  indignant  defiance  of  an 
attempted  Papal  ascendancy  in  England,  I  would  in  sober  earnestness  ask 
my  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  if  there  are  not  some  things  in  the  present 
condition  and  management  of  our  own  Church  which  it  is  impossible  for  think¬ 
ing  men  to  expect  to  be  blessed  by  the  Divine  approbation  ;  and  if  there  are 
such  things,  and  if  the  State,  in  whom  is  vested  by  law  the  supreme  prero¬ 
gative,  permits  their  continuance,  how  can  the  nation  look  for  a  successful 
issue  to  its  present  attempt  to  defeat  an  “  insolent  and  insidious  ”  enemy  ? 

Some  alarmed  and  timid  professors  of  our  faith  may  deprecate  all  allusion 
to  imputations  in  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  that  faith  when  the  enemy 
is  at  the  very  door — nay,  when  rather  he  has  effected  an  entrance  within  its 
sacred  precincts. 

I  am  not  one  of  those ;  for  I  think  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  danger  the 
first  requirement  is,  to  set  our  own  house  in  order — to  “  pluck  out  the  beam 
that  is  in  our  own  ej'e,  then  we  shall  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is 
in  our  brother’s  eye.”  This  is  what  Scripture  enjoins,  and  human  justice 
and  consistency  endorse  the  righteous  maxim. 


The  first  paramount  duty,  then,  is  to  remove  that  stumbling-block  which 
has  incited  the  indignant  protest  of  multitudes  throughout  the  late  meet¬ 
ings  :  I  moan  the  humiliating,  and  I  fear  sinful  apathy  of  the  State  and  the 
hierarchy,  in  permitting  the  entry  of  so  many  wolves  into  Christ’s  fold,  so 
many  of  those — alas,  too  late  denounced ! — “  unworthy  sons,”  who  have 
dared  with  impious  hypocrisy  to  introduce  the  poison  of  Itomish  doctrines 
and  observances  into  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  our  vouth, 
and  into  the  very  sanctuary  whose  wages  they  receive  and  whoso  faith  and 
practice  they  undertook  to  defend  from  the  corruption  of  all  heresies. 

If  this  plague-spot  be  not  instantly  and  effectually  eradicated  from  the 
fair  temples  of  Protestant  worship,  and  from  the  universities  of  Protestant 
education,  in  vain  shall  we  lift  up  our  voices  from  halls  and  vestries  in  in¬ 
dignant  and  heroic  defiance  of  the  enemy,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  an 
earthly  supreme,  and,  more  than  this,  the  aid  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to 
honour  by  these  efforts,  and  whom  we  profess  to  serve  in  purity  of  faith  and 
practice.  It  were  an  awful  mockery  for  a  nation  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  a  false  faith,  when  we  harbour 
secret,  nay  all  but  open,  professor's  of  that  faith  at  our  own  altars  and  in  our 
universities.  ITow  dare  wo  call  any  faith  a  false  one  when  we  so  harbour  its 
professors?  “  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,”  and  will  not  be  mocked 
by  any,  be  they  a  collective  church  or  individuals,  who  attempt  to  serve  two 
masters — to  worship  Christ  and  Antichrist:  “  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap.”  If  we  sow  Romish  feelings,  Romish  doctrines,  Ro¬ 
mish  observances,  we  must  sooner  or  later  expect  to  reap  Romish  ascendancy. 

I  would  in  the  next  place  notice  some  things  in  the  internal  arrangement 
of  our  Church  which  call  for  amendment  and  purification  before  we  can 
justly  expect  a  blessing  on  the  present  Anti-Roman  movement. 

The  practice  of  simony,  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  has  long 
excited  the  deep  but  unavailing  regrets  of  pious  men  both  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment  and  out  of  it,  ought  surely  to  be  effaced  from  that  Chureh  whose 
highest  boast  is  the  purity  of  its  faith  and  worship.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Scott  says — “The  commerce  in  the  souls  of  men  is  the  most  infamous  of  all 
traffics  that  the  daemon  of  avarice  ever  devised  ;  it  is  worse  than  that  traffic 
in  the  flesh  of  men  the  slave-trade.” 

A  clerical  magazine  tells  us,  that  out  of  the  11,386  livings  in  England,, 
nearly  8000  are  regularly  bought  or  sold,  or  given  to  sons  and  other  relations 
as  settlements  for  life.  Is  qualification  the  title  here  ?  or  are  not  such  occu¬ 
pants  more  likely  to  be  “desperate  handlers  of  God’s  sacred  things,  who 
rush  fearlessly  info  his  temple,  not  because  he  has  called  them,  but  because 
their  relations  have  the  keys  of  the  door”  ? 

Another  writer  says — “  A  clergyman  upon  his  institution  swears  that  he 
gave  not  the  least  consideration  whatever  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor 
any  person  for  him  with  his  privitv,  knowledge,  or  consent ;  in  fact,  he  has. 
only  to  pay  the  money  and  swear  lie  has  not  paid  it.  ‘  Shall  I  not  visit  for 
these  things,  and  will  not  my  soul  be  avenged  of  such  a  nation  as  this  ?’  ” 

The  various  modes  of  obtaining  benefices  bear  in  many  instances  their  na¬ 
tural  fruit,  that  of  unfitness  for  the  holy  office ;  and  out  of  this  springs  the 
result  of  non-residence.  Out  of  the  11,386  livings  there  are  3366  non-resi¬ 
dents  ;  and  although  for  these  3366  livings  there  are  provided  1177  cheap 
substitutes,  this  docs  not  lessen  the  moral  guilt  of  undertaking  a  duty  which 
personally  they  neglect  to  perform  :  but  beyond  these  1177  substitutes,  there 
are  2189  livings  without  any  regular  officiating  ministers. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  popularize  the  Church  a  little  more,  when 
we  have  seen  so  flagrant  a  proof  of  want  of  sympathy  between  ministers  and 
people  as  1200  clergymen  being  banded  together  and  subscribing  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  fund  against  the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  the  scandal  of  their 
holy  calling  and  the  alienation  of  those  of  their  flocks  who  are  anxious  to 
regard  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  he  himself  declared  it  to  be,  as  not  of  this 
world  ? 

The  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Church — the  system  of  prizes,  as  they 
are  called,  and  justified,  too,  by  those  in  authority  as  necessary  stimulants  to 
the  pious  and  learned  to  enter  into  the  ministry — is  another  evil  that  calls 
loudly  for  redress. 

Hence  we  see  the  princely  incomes  of  some,  and  the  less  than  Poor-law 
allowance  of  others  ;  the  range  being  from  20,000/.  to  3/.  per  annum.  For 
there  are  11  livings  under  10/.  per  annum,  297  under  50/.,  1926  under  100/., 
4882  under  200/.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poor  curates ;  while  there  are  5728 
bishoprics,  dignitaries,  and  benefices,  varying  from  200/.  to  20,000/.  per 
annum. 

Then  there  are  about  60)  sinecures — 60  livings  without  any  duty ;  the 
incumbents  (or  cumberers)  eating  the  bread  of  those  who  work  hard  and 
have  not  enough  to  support  themselves  and  families.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  state  that  in  one  diocese  five  clergymen  receive  6097/.  a  year 
among  them  for  preaching  four  sermons !  A  certain  Dean  and  Chapter 
receive  1000/.  or  1500/.  a  year,  and  give  a  curate  Is.  per  day  for  doing  the 
duty.  One  Rector  held  at  one  time  twelve  places  of  preferment,  the  greater 
number  being  parochial  benefices. 

Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  the  real  conservatives  and  safe  friends  of  the 
Church  to  seize  the  tide  that  now  agitates  the  waters — to  hasten  into  the 
pool  while  the  waters  are  being  moved,  that  the  divers  diseases  of  the  Church 
may  be  healed  ;  that  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  arising  either  from  false 
friends,  slothful  pastors,  or  ceremonial  innovators,  may  be  at  once  displaced 
by  a  faithful,  humble,  and  sincere  adherence  to  the  unerring  principles  ot 
the  gospel  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  bled. 

As  I  have  only  one  motive  in  penning  these  lines,  to  prove  my  own  sense 
of  justice  and  consistency  in  this  humble  attempt  to  make  our  own  Church 
worthy  of  that  Divine  support  which  at  this  time,  and  at  all  times,  she  stands 
so  greatly  in  need  of,  while  I  join  in  defending  her  from  the  attacks  of  a  rival 
Church  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  whose  weapons  I  firmly  believe  are  those 
of  Legion' s  forces,  I  trust  that  others  will  accord  me  the  same  affectionate 
adherence  to"  the  pure  and  untainted  principles  of  our  Protestant  faith  which 
they  claim  for  themselves. 

Yours  respectfully,  Robert  Pearson. 


TAUPEE  LABOUR. 

Sir — In  the  course  of  a  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  of  a  tour 
in  Ireland,  you  advert  to  the  subject  of  pauper  labour,  and  the  objections 
made  to  it  on  the  principles  of  political  economy.  While  expressing  a  wish 
that  this  subject  should  be  more  fully  investigated,  you  seem  to  me  to  as¬ 
sume,  on  the  whole,  that  the  inexpediency  of  employing  paupers  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  articles  for  sale,  or  in  any  species  of  hired  industry,  is  a  received  doc¬ 
trine  of  political  economy.  Now,  without  pretending  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  all  even  of  the  more  eminent  writers  on  this  science,  this 
I  may  say,  after  the  perusal  and  study  of  a  good  many  of  them,  that  I  have 
no  recollection  of  such  a  doctrine  systematically  exhibited.  I  rather  suspect 
it  to  be  only  an  empirical  opinion. "  At  all  events,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it 
as  an  erroneous  one. 

The  sale  of  pauper  products  is  described,  in  its  most  invidious  aspect,  as 
the  employment  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  from  the  public  for  the  purpose 
of  underselling  and  thereby  ruining  the  individual  trader.  While  ho,  it  is 
said,  can  only  sell  his  products  on  such  terms  as  will  bring  the  ordinary  re¬ 
turns  on  his  capital,  the  poor-house  functionaries,  with  an  unlimited  fund 
to  resort  to,  can  give  away  such  products  at  any  price  they  will  fetch  ;  by 
which  the  private  producer  must  inevitably  be  driven  from  the  market. 
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TOPICS  OP  THE  HAY. 


Now  tliis  representation  is  not  a  fair  one.  Putting  aside  the  colour  of  al¬ 
most  a  malicious  purpose  which  it  gives  to  the  act  of  the  Poor-law  adminis¬ 
trators — if  they  were  to  apply  funds  raised  by  taxation  to  the  purpose  of 
cheapening  the  price  of  any  description  of  articles,  and  this  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers,  and  to  bring  down  the  exorbitant  gains  of  producers — even  this 
would,  without  doubt,  be  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of  economical 
.science ;  but  how  different  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ! 

The  Government,  general  or  local,  must  maintain  as  paupers  a  body  of 
persons  capable  of  working.  This  necessity  we  must  here  assume.  As  these 
persons  must  be  maintained  even  if  they  should  perform  no  labour  at  all,  any 
labour  that  can  be  exacted  from  them  really  costs  nothing.  Here,  then,  is  a 
labour  fund  (sometimes  it  may  be  a  vast  labour  fund)  at  the  disposal  of  Go¬ 
vernment.  What  position  does  the  possession  of  this  fund  place  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  ?  Evidently  just  in  the  position  of  the  possessor  of  a  machine,  or 
the  possessor  of  any  more  powerful  or  productive  natural  agency,  as  a  water- 
power,  or  a  more  fertile  piece  of  land,  or  mine.  Is  the  individual  possessor 
of  a  machine  or  a  superior  natural  agency  prohibited  from  using  it,  lest  lie 
should  undersell  or  drive  from  the  market  a  producer  without  such  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Why,  then,  should  the  community  as  represented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Supposing  that  any  inventor  bequeathed  to  the  public  a  machine  by  which 
the  price  of  any  commodity— hats  for  instance — could  be  lowered  to  such  a 
ilegree  as  would  drive  every  manufacturer  of  that  commodity  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  must  the  Government  for  fear  of  consequence  abstain  from  using  such 
machine,  or  (which  is  the  same)  from  selling  it,  for  the  public  benefit  ? 

Or,  supposing  that  some  piece  of  machinery,  which  the  Government  must 
maintain,  (as  the  machinery  at  the  Mint,  or  the  block  machinery  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,)  should  be  found  to  possess  waste  powers  that  might  be  applied  to 
production,  so  as  to  cheapen  some  article  of  universal  consumption,  to  a  rate 
that  no  individual  manufacturer  could  possibly  sell  it  at, — here  again,  I 
wsk,  is  there  any  principle  of  political  economy,  or  political  justice,  that 
-should  prohibit  the  Government  from  underselling  the  manufacturer  ? 

The  case,  however,  which  most  approximates  to  pauper  labour,  is  that 
of  independent  labourers  applying  their  otherwise  useless  spare  time  to  the 
production  of  some  article,  which  (as  the  labour  costs  nothing)  they  can  sell 
■for  whatever  it  will  bring  ;  it  being  still  their  gain  though  below  the  market 
•remunerating  price.  Mill  (J.  S.)  alludes  to  this  case  as  common  among  the 
peasant  proprietors  and  metayers  of  the  Continent.  Could  it  be  consistent 
with  even  sound  economical  principles  to  repress  such  production  ? 

By  the  employment  of  pauper  labour  (and  prison  labour  is  the  same)  the 
■whole  or  part  of  the  paupers’  maintenance  may  be  defrayed,  and  the  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  community  lessened,  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  pauper 
would  be  promoted,  and  an  additional  and  wholesome  check  to  pauperism 
.provided  ;  but  because  along  with  those  benefits  the  price  of  certain  articles 
would  be  cheapened  to  the  community,  just  as  it  would  be  cheapened  by  the 
discovery  of  a  machine,  we  must  not  make  use  of  pauper  labour.  Truly, 
■this  seems  to  me  so  preposterous,  that  if  it  is  a  correct  deduction  from  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy,  then  I  should  say  that,  instead  of  the  premises 
proving  the  conclusion,  the  conclusion  disproves  the  premises.  It  would  be 
a  demonstratio  ad  absurdum  of  their  falsity. 

The  avowed  reason  of  preventing  pauper  labour  from  coming  into  the 
general  market  is,  lest  it  should  lower  the  price  of  certain  products.  But 
is  not  this — the  keeping  up  of  prices — a  direct  counteraction  of  industrial 
progress  ?  What  is  all  industrial  progress  but  progress  in  cheapening  ?  To 
cheapen  commodities,  to  enable  every  man  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of 
them  for  any  given  quantity  of  his  own  products,  is  the  very  aim  of  econo¬ 
mical  skill.  Cheapness,  per  se,  is  always  a  good ;  cheapness  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  good  even  when  effected  by  excessive  competition,  and  the  hardships 
generated  by  such  competition.  The  cheapness  of  shirts,  which  some  time 
■ago  roused  so  much  indignation,  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  suffering 
that  was  conjoiued  until  it  in  the  case  of  the  poor  needlewomen  of  London 
■did  not  hinder  it  from  being  so.  To  the  consumers  it  was  unmixed  good: 
many  a  one  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  shirt  that  must  otherwise  have  gone 
without  it ;  while  many  another  could  employ  the  saving  effected  in  the  price 
of  a  shirt  in  the  encouragement  of  other  kinds  of  industry.  In  such  a  case, 
no  doubt,  the  bencfit_to  the  consumer  is  counterbalanced  by  the  misery  of 
"the  producer ;  and  if  the  misery  could  be  saved  by  foregoing  the  benefit— if, 
by  maintaining  the  price  of  shirts  at  a  rate  that  would  have  fairly  remune¬ 
rated  the  labour  of  making  them,  the  misery  of  the  needlewomen  could 
have  been  obviated — then,  perhaps,  such  an  upholding  of  prices  might  be 
vindicated.  But  to  suppose  this,  is  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
Needlewomen  were  not  poor  and  wretched  because  shirts  were  cheap,  but 
shirts  were  cheap  because  needlewomen  were  poor  and  wretched.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  every  case  of  excessive  competition,  whenever  the  wages  were 
•©n  the  point  of  falling  below  a  reasonable  rate,  all  the  overplus  of  labourers 
pressing  into  the  employment,  and  forcing  down  the  wages,  might  be  kept 
back  from  the  competition,  and  supported  at  the  public  expense.  If  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  consistent  with  sound  principle,  then,  for  aught  that  I  know, 
the  exclusion  of  pauper  labour  from  the  market  might  be  so  too.  I  can, 
however,  discover  no  difference  affecting  the  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
■cases  ;  and  every  producer  who  suffers  by  excessive  competition  may  as  rea¬ 
sonably  claim  “protection”— for  such  it  is — against  independent  as  against 
pauper  rivals.  “  But,”  it  will  be  said,  “  the  employers  of  the  pauper  labour 
have  an  advantage  even  here,  which  independent  competitors  have  not.” 
Undoubtedly  they  have ;  but  no  more  than  the  possessor  of  a  machine  has, 
or  the  possessor  of  a  more  fruitful  field,  or  mine.  For  that  matter,  every 
man  possessed  of  talent  or  skill  has  an  advantage  over  all  that  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  these.  What  then  ?  must  all  those  who  can  most  effectually  contribute 
to  the  mass  of  products  useful  to  mankind  be  restrained  from  doing  so,  lest 
they  hurt  those  who  cannot  so  effectually  contribute  ?  This  is  the  stupid  cry 
of  our  Frotectionists  :  “  Put  us  upon  an  equality  with  the  foreigner — 
enable  us  to  compete  on  fair  terms.”  But  who  is  bound,  or  who  ever  engaged, 
to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  foreigner  ?  All  the  equality  they  have 
a  right  to  is,  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects  ia  laws  and  taxation.  Or, 
if  the  terms  of  the  competition  with  foreigners  is  unfair,  who  obliges  them 
to  compete  ? 

Whether  there  are  any  remedies  for  the  evils  produced  by  excessive  com¬ 
petition,  or  by  contraction  of  employment  arising  from  machinery  or  cost¬ 
less  labour,  (which  are  really  cases  of  excessive  competition,)  whether  there 
are  any  remedies,  properly  falling  within  the  functions  of  government,  or 
what  those  remedies  arc,  are  points  which  it  does  not  come  under  my 
present  purpose  to  treat  of.  But  this  seems  to  me  abundantly  clear,  that 
such  evils  can  never  be  remedied  by  repressing  production,  or  by  failing  to 
avail  ourselves  of  any  method  by  which  it  can  be  increased.  It  is  on  the 
fruits  of  production  that  every  human  being  must  live  ;  and  turn  the  matter 
how  we  will,  it  must  come  to  this  at  last,  that  if  A  is  not  allowed  to  work 
lest  he  should  drive  B  out  of  work,  then  cither  A  must  starve  or  B  must 
support  him. 

_  If  it  be  said  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles  would  make  the  con¬ 
dition  of  paupers  better  than  that  of  independent  labourers,  I  answer,  that 
this  may  strike  against  the  practical  management  of  paupers,  or  even  against 
the  principle  of  maintaining  them  at  all,  but  cannot  strike  against  argu¬ 
ments  that  assume  the  necessity  of  such  maintenance. 

Aurora  Borealis. 


THOUGHTS  TOR  CHRISTMAS  1850. 

When  last  the  hells  rang  out  for  Christmas,  the  greatest  poet  of 
our  time  had  not  yet  set  forth  in  articulate  English  speech  the 
hope  and  promise  of  their  jubilant  utterance ;  nor  had  all  England 
caught  up  with  acclamation  a  strain  which  echoed  the  angelic  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  shepherds  of  Palestine,  and  which,  kindling 
with  the  vision  of  the  future,  bade  those  joyous  solemn  peals 
“  King  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

King  in  tlie  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 

That  grand  millennial  hymn  fell  upon  the  cars  of  a  people,  long¬ 
ing  for  unity  and  brotherhood,  like  the  voice  of  their  own  souls, 
and  was  recognized  as  the  noblest  musical  expression  yet  given  to 
the  spirit  of  progress.  We  feel  prompted  so  far  to  follow  Mr. 
Tennyson,  as  to  connect  with  the  return  of  the  sacred  season  a  few 
remarks  upon  principles  at  work  in  our  late  religious  manifestations, 
and  which  when  expanded  seem  likely  to  realize  for  us  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  than  our  society  can  yet  pretend  to.  Nor  is  it 
paradoxical  to  fix  on  a  period  of  religious  agitation,  which,  many 
think,  is  the  precursor  to  revolutionary  action,  for  the  indulgence 
of  a  hope  that  an  opportunity  of  closer  union  than  has  been  practi¬ 
cable  since  the  Long  Parliament  is  likely  to  open  for  English  Pro¬ 
testants.  For  agitation  and  revolution  are  processes  necessary  to 
the  progressive  growth  of  nations,  harmonizing  ancient  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  altered  condition  of  a  community,  and  rendering 
them  adequate  expressions  of  the  wants  and  opinions  of  a  people. 
The  united  protest  with  which  an  ostentatiously  offensive  revival 
of  obsolete  claims  has  been  indignantly  met,  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  that  Englishmen  are  determined  to  regard  their  nationality 
as  the  deepest  fact  concerning  them ;  and  that  even  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  sacred  name  of  religions  liberty  cannot  sanction 
the  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization  which  implies 
danger  or  even  affront  to  the  nation  at  large.  And  the  general  in¬ 
dignation  against  those  Churchmen  whose  conduct  has  seemed  to 
invite  the  aggression,  what  is  this  but  saying,  that  no  dream  of 
Catholicity,  no  longing  to  return  into  the  Catholic  fold,  shall  ex¬ 
cuse  Englishmen  for  forgetting  that  our  history  has  not  been  the 
sport  of  chance ;  that  its  great  epochs  must  not  be  branded  by 
pseudo-prophets  as  national  sins,  hut  that  in  them  must  be  sought 
the  laws  of  our  political  progress,  which  cannot  he  ignored,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  risk  of  leaving  future  changes  to  the  guidance  of  spe¬ 
culative  theories  not  based  upon  and  possibly  opposed  to  expe¬ 
rience.  Under  the  conviction  that  national  history  has  this  sig¬ 
nificance,  we  would  attempt,  while  men  are  talking  everywhere 
of  the  crisis  that  is  imminent,  to  discern  beforehand  the  principles 
that  are  coming  into  play,  that  so  we  may  he  prepared  to  act, 
when  the  hour  strikes,  with  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  ends  to 
be  worked  out,  and  of  the  leading  ideas  which  must  shape  the 
course  and  result  of  the  struggle,  unless  it  is  to  end  in  chaos  and 
disunion  and  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  principle,  that  men  are  spirits,  and  then  only  realize  their 
true  nature  when  their  lives,  and  especially  their  acts  of  worship, 
witness  to  an  immediate  relation  to  their  Maker,  was  the  root  and 
strength  of  the  Reformation,  the  life  of  English  thought  and  action 
for  a  century  afterwards,  and  has  after  a  long  and  almost  fatal 
lethargy  again  in  our  time  given  vigour  to  literature  and  begun  its 
process  of  reparation  on  society.  15  y  its  grand  article  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  it  asserted  this  principle ;  and  in  the  mode  of  its  asser¬ 
tion  combined  a  profounder  sense  of  the  worth  of  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  with  a  deeper  acknowledgment  of  his  inherent 
incapacity  for  perfect  goodness,  and  of  his  departure  from  his  true 
self  when  he  loses  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite,  and  bows  down  in 
idolatrous  homage  to  objects  which  do  hut  reflect  broken  lights  of 
his  own  nature.  Thus,  the  Reformation  was  in  its  fundamental 
principle  a  protest  against  all  which  denied  these  truths,  and 
especially  against  that  notion  of  a  church  which  changed  a  man's 
personal  relation  to  God  into  a  legal  status  depending  on  formal 
admission  into  a  visible  corporation :  and  against  that  priest¬ 
hood  which,  thrusting  itself  with  all  its  full-blown  vices  as  ap¬ 
pointed  mediator  between  God  and  man,  at  once  dimmed  the  reli¬ 
gious  consciousness  and  blunted  the  moral  sensibility.  Still,  though 
this  was  the  main  article  of  the  Reformation,  the  centre  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  teaching,  and  the  secret  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  fore¬ 
most  men  of  Europe  have  ever  held  his  name,  it  remained  to  a 
]  certain  extent  barren  of  its  logical  results.  Especially  in  England 
— whether  it  was  owing  to  political  expediency,  and  so  may  he 
called  a  compromise,  or  to  the  fact  that  great  principles  are  ori¬ 
ginated  or  revived  by  men  with  no  very  distinct  consciousness 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  them — the  fact  remains,  that  embedded 
in  the  fabric  of  the  new  building  fragments  of  the  old  ruin 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  place,  and  have  never  since  been 
removed.  Our  protest  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced  against 
the  sacerdotal  system,  or  the  theory  which  lias  ever  served 
for  its  main  prop,  that  a  mystical  virtue  is  given  to  the  Christian 
symbols  by  the  manipulation  of  the  priest.  Among  the  mixed  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  reticence,  one  strange  anomaly  stands  prominent 
— that  while  a  large  and  influential  body  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
who  agree  in  every  essential  of  doctrine  with  the  Established 
Church,  are  dissenters  from  her  communion,  many  of  those  who  fill 
her  offices  of  power  and  emolument  are  in  heart  and  speech  opposed 
to  the  central  principle  of  the  movement  which  called  her  into  ex¬ 
istence.  The  old  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  lineal  descendants  of 
the  Apostles,  and  empowered  to  impart  the  miraculous  qualities  of 
the  sacraments,  has  found  acceptance  with  many  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
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they  have  not  wanted  colour  in  the  letter  of  the  law  to  which 
theV  have  sworn  unqualified  assent.  Certain  as  we  are  of  the 
o-en'eral  lay  feeling  upon  tliis  subject — knowing  that  they  hold  this 
priestly  theory  with  its  sacramental  appendage  to  be  unwarranted 
by  Scripture  and  mischievous  in  practice,  except  when  subtilized 
into  intangible  abstractions,  or  into  types  of  a  sacredness  com¬ 
mon  to  all  men  and  to  all  acts  of  men, — that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  look  upon  the  clergy  as  men  set  apart  like  other  professional 
men  for  a  specific  purpose,  which  in  this  case  is  to  perform  duly 
the  public  services  of  religion,  to  preach  the  pure  word  of  truth, 
and  to  bring  to  their  office  such  aids  of  learning,  science,  and  moral 
fitness,  as  are  requisite  to  render  their  interpretation  of  Scripture 
harmonious  with  the  conscience  and  reason  of  their  hearers, — 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  a  distinct  enunciation  of  their  opinions 
will  form  a  leading  object  in  any  reopening  of  ecclesiastical  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  second  principle,  which  the  prevailing  sentiment  seems  likely 
to  bring  prominently  forward,  is  the  right  of  the  Church  to  legis¬ 
late  for  itself ;  in  other  words,  the  introduction  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  principle  into  the  Church,  which,  having  for  a  long  time  had 
no  legislative  organ,  has  only  obeyed  the  inevitable  influence  of  sur¬ 
rounding  movement,  at  the  expense  of  contradiction  between  the 
belief  of  the  majority  of  its  members  and  its  unchangeable  authori¬ 
tative  formula?.  The'  Church  has  thus  sacrificed  the  power  of  growth 
and  self-correction  to  the  supposed  danger  of  intermeddling  with 
its  enunciations  of  permanent  truth.  And  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  that  this  danger  exists.  Every  generation  of  men  has  its  own 
modes  of  viewing  truth,  and  cannot  by  any  means  get  out  of  them. 
The  peril  therefore  is,  that  our  age  should  in  its  alterations  sub¬ 
stitute  merely  its  partial  views  for  the  partial  views  of  the  Be- 
formers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  we  should,  at  an  infinite 
cost  of  turmoil  and  agitation,  only  exchange  one  narrowness  for 
another.  But  in  this  matter,  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  a  conviction  is  become  general,  that  theo¬ 
logy  has  been  too  scholastic,  and  that  many  of  the  points  which 
have  rent  churches  asunder,  and  sown  jealousy  and  discord 
through  society,  have  been  either  beyond  the  cognizance  of  man, 
or  on  which  men  differently  constituted  must  necessarily  enter¬ 
tain  different  opinions.  Such  points  would  henceforth  be  left  to 
the  individual  judgment ;  while  those  truths  that  can  fairly  be 
deduced  from  our  sacred  records  duly  interpreted  by  learning 
and  reason  could  not  fail  to  come  forth  from  the  trial  with 
renewed  lustre  and  reinforced  authority.  Some  would  remain, 
which  apparently  admit  of  no  amicable  solution.  But  even 
on  these,  men  would  scarcely  again  frame  for  a  church  arti¬ 
cles  of  exclusion  without  a  solemn  acknowledgment  of  lia¬ 
bility  to  adulterate  their  enunciations  of  divine  truth  with 
human  infirmity  of  understanding  and  human  immaturity  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  declaration  would  perhaps  be  the  crown¬ 
ing  result  of  a  reformation  of  religion  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  though  it  would  only  accord  with  what  Melancthon  propo¬ 
sed  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  what  was  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Prance.  And  we  should  hail  it, 
not  because  under  its  ample  shadow  scepticism  and  latitudinarian- 
ism  could  sleep  or  doubt  in  peace,  but  because  we  know  no  surer 
safeguard  against  both,  and  against  orthodox  infidelity  which  is 
worse  than  either,  than  the  distinction  therebj'  drawn  between  the 
forms  of  thought,  which  shift  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion, 
and  the  objects  of  faith,  to  which  the  soul  of  humanity  points  with 
varying  but  approximate  polarity. 

A  third  question,  which  must  be  proposed  for  solution  before 
many  years  are  past,  and  which  will  keep  us  disunited  till  it  be 
solved,  is  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State.  Into  the  theoretic 
propriety  of  such  connexion  we  do  not  intend  to  inquire,  because 
in  its  abstract  shape  only  a  mere  section  of  the  English  people  feel 
much  interest  in  the  question.  It  is  against  certain  definite  evils 
that  one  portion  of  the  public  loudly  protests  and  another  no  longer 
secretly  murmurs ;  mainly  against  the  irresponsible  appointment 
of  Bishops  by  the  Crown,  without  any  but  the  most  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  public  opinion  of  those  whose  spiritual  interests  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  appointment,  so  that  a  bishopric  has  become 
as  notoriously  ameans  of  political  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime 
Minister  as  the  merest  court  sinecure.  Another  practical  grievance 
is  the  exclusion  of  the  congregation  from  the  least  cooperation  in  the 
appointment  of  their  ministers.  In  both  cases,  those  whose  highest 
desire  is  peace  and  quietness  have  much  to  urge  for  this  bureau¬ 
cratic  despotism :  but  the  English  nation  has  never  shown  a  tendency 
to  sacrifice  its  loftier  interests  to  a  lazy  dislike  of  trouble  and  agita¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  the  price  paid  for  our  political  liberties,1  and 
they  must  be  paid  for  our  religious  freedom.  Probably  in  neither 
case,  especially  in  that  of  bishops,  would  the  principle  of  direct 
election  be  found  expedient.  We  are  aware  that  plausible  ar¬ 
guments  have  been  advanced  against  all  endowments ;  but  the  very 
general  reception  of  the  Government  grants  for  education  proves 
how  exceptional  any  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  their  principle  is  :  so 
that  we  should  reckon  on  no  violent  dissension  on  this  ground. 
The  two  former  grievances  form  the  strong  points  of  objection  to 
the  Establishment.  And  now  that  our  recent  experience  has  shown 
that  they  pinch  all  parties  but  the  “  peace  and  quietness  ”  section, 
and  that  even  they  can  scarcely  find  their  repose  soothed  by  Hamp¬ 
den  agitations  and  Gorham  controversies,  we  can  hardly  be  thought 
premature  in  suggesting  the  whole  question  of  the  “  connexion  ” 
as  a  topic  of  probable  discussion  with  a  view  to  practical  measures. 
We  feel  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English  people  will  not  be 
hastily  induced,  on  any  theory,  or  for  any  partial  inconvenience, 
to  give  up  the  security  which  they  possess  in  the  machinery  of  the 


Establishment  for  the  due  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  of 
religious  teaching  over  the  whole  country ;  or,  taking  higher 
ground,  they  will  claim  for  their  community  the  character  of  a 
church  because  it  is  based  on  righteous  social  principles,  and  is 
ever  tending  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  a  Christian  state,  by  a 
more  practical  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the 
mutual  claims  and  duties  of  Avhieh  that  phrase  is  the  most  ade¬ 
quate  exponent. 

We  have  indicated  three  principal  points  on  which  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  English  people  will  utter  itself  somewhat  distinctly 
before  long ;  and  in  the  fact  of  very  wide  agreement  on  these 
points,  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to  find  no  unsubstantial 
grounds  of  unity  to  be  one  day  realized.  It  is  because  we  have 
not  been  seeking  to  create  a  unity  by  any  system  of  our  own,  but 
to  find  one  already  existing  by  God's  providence  in  directing  the 
moral  development  of  our  nation,  that  we  claim  to  be  considered 
not  as  Icarian  dreamers,  but  as  reasonable  men,  who  in  principles 
already  at  work  attempt  to  discern  results  that  will  be  hereafter 
accomplished — in  the  green  ear  to  paint  to  ourselves  the  fields  ripe 
for  harvest,  waving  with  golden  corn. 

PBOCEEDINGS  AT  LAW  AGAINST  THE  BOMANIST 
AGGBESSION. 

On  very  high  legal  authority  we  have  it  now  publicly  declared 
that  in  carrying  out  the  recent  bull  from  Borne  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  law  has  been  committed.  At  the  Surrey  meeting,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Sugden  stated  that  he  had  deeply  considered  the  subject  in 
his  closet,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  bull,  he  concluded,  is 
illegal.  This  declaration  is  very  important;  for  if  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  is  right,  the  whole  question  of  the  Bomish  aggression  and 
the  mode  of  meeting  it  is  narrowed  to  a  question  of  legal  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  it  is  relieved  from  all  theological  considerations,  or  other 
considerations  of  merits,  and  a  mode  is  indicated  by  which  Govern¬ 
ment  might  at  once  bring  the  matter  to  a  regular  and  definite 
issue,  with  an  immense  saving  of  public  peace. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  abstained  from  fully  developing  the  legal 
argument,  but  he  indicated  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested.  He 
relied  mainly  on  the  statute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  and  on 
a  negative  proviso  in  the  Belief  Act  of  1847,  9th  and  10th  Yic- 
toria,  e.  59.  The  13th  of  Elizabeth  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
bulls,  letters,  or  instruments  from  Borne,  making  the  publication 
or  the  abetting  of  publication  high  treason,  with  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  act  of  1847,  says  Sir  Edward,  swept  away  the  pe¬ 
nalty,  but  repealed  nothing  more  than  the  penalty ;  “  so  that  the 
offence  of  publishing  or  aiding  in  the  publishing  remains.”  This  is 
a  correct  description  of  that  portion  of  the  act  of  1847  :  it  repeals 
a  number  of  penal  enactments  which  remained  on  the  statute- 
book,  scattered  among  some  thirty  or  forty  old  statutes ;  the  act 
successively  enumerates  the  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  and  this  is  the  passage  relating  to  the  13th  of  Elizabeth — 

“  Also  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same  Queen’s  reign,  en¬ 
titled  an  act  against  the  bringing  in  and  putting  in  execution  of  bulls, 
writings,  or  instruments,  and  other  superstitious  things,  from  the  See  of 
Home,  so  far  only  as  the  same  imposes  the  penalties  or  punishments  therein 
mentioned :  but  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  nothing  in  the  enactment  con¬ 
tained  shall  authorize  or  render  it  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  import, 
bring  in,  or  put  in  execution  within  this  realm,  any  such  bulls,  writings,  or 
instruments,  and  that  in  all  respects,  save  as  to  the  said  penalties  and  pun¬ 
ishments,  the  law  shall  continue  the  same  as  if  this  enactment  had  not  been 
made.” 

Sir  Edward  gives  some  further  explanation  limiting  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  1847. 

“  I  am  aware  that  in  the  construction  of  the  act  a  quibble  may  be  urged 
on  the  point  of  punishment ;  but  as  to  that  I  do  not  care — the  point  of  the 
law  is  clear  that  to  publish  is  illegal.  The  repeal,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  put  themselves  in  communication,  as 
they  were  already  in  communion,  with  the  See  of  Rome ;  because  it  was 
said  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  grant  religious  rights  if  communication  could 
not  be  held  with  the  head  of  their  church.  Nothing  could  be  more  reason¬ 
able  than  this,  and  therefore  any  communication  necessary  for  their  religion 
became  legal;  but  that  did  not  involve  the  legality  of  introducing  bulls,  in¬ 
struments,  and  other  documents.  That  prohibition  still  remains ;  and  I  say 
that  the  law  has  been  infringed  ;  and  although  the  pains  and  penalties  are 
no  longer  in  operation,  by  the  law  of  Elizabeth  still  there  is  the  punishment 
that  the  law  itself  will  indict  on  those  that  disregard  the  laws  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.” 

Sir  Edward  takes  liis  interpretation  from  a  consultation  of  the 
act  itself,  and  not  of  the  speeches  in  which  it  was  recommended  to 
Parliament :  if  he  had  consulted  those  speeches,  we  believe  he 
would  have  found  that  a  wider  interpretation  was  put  upon  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature.  But  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  law  that  the 
intent  of  an  act  is  to  be  sought  in  the  text  itself,  and  not  in 
Hansard. 

Possibly  a  question  may  exist  as  to  the  effect  of  the  word  “  pub¬ 
lication.”  Of  course  if  the  Boman  Catholics  were  to  communicate 
with  Borne,  the  communication  must  pass  current  amongst  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  therefore  the  frequent  legal  stretching  of  the  term 
“  publication,”  as  in  the  case  of  libel,  to  the  mere  passing  of  a  do¬ 
cument  from  one  to  another,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  were  meant  to  contend 
with  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
of  the  nation  were  warring  for  doubtful  mastery  ;  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  arrogated  to  themselves  the  sole  possession  of  public 
right ;  that  their  documents  proclaiming  Queen  Elizabeth  to  be 
beyond  the  pale  of  law  were  “  published,”  in  the  sense  of  being 
issued  to  the  nation  at  large.  To  repeat  Sir  Edward  Sugden’s  ex¬ 
pression,  it  would  be  “  a  quibble”  to  say  that  there  is  any  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  bull  in  this  sense.  But  we  will  not  anticipate 
the  legal  arguments  which  Sir  Edward  Sugden  waived. 

Sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  find  it  stated  by  so  high 
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an  authority,  that  a  distinct  breach  of  the  law  has  been  committed, 
and  that  there  are  means  for  bringing  the  trespassers  to  account. 
It  is  a  breach  of  the  law  bearing  upon  public  polity,  and  it  is  a 
breach  which  has  occasioned  great  public  offence,  a  national  resent¬ 
ment,  tending  to  the  liiuderaneo  of  men’s  affairs,  and  even,  as  wc 
have  seen  at  Birkenhead,  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  right  course  seems  perfectly  clear :  the  public 
administrators  of  the  law  are  bound  to  see  that  it  be  obeyed ;  on  a 
breach  so  notorious,  and  occasioning  so  great  public  inconveni¬ 
ence,  they  are  bound  to  enforce  the  still  existing  penalties  against 
the  infringers  of  the  law. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  pause  for  a  consideration  of  merits 
or  of  ulterior  policy.  Such  considerations  are  for  the  Legislature. 
The  present  consideration  for  an  Executive  Government  is,  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  law  aud  maintain  the  public 
peace.  And  in  point  of  fact,  if  it  were  desirable  to  raise  any 
question  before  the  Legislature,  of  merits  or  of  ulterior  policy,  it 
could  not  be  done  in  a  more  distinct  or  convenient  form  than  in 
that  afforded  by  the  issue  of  a  public  trial.  If  the  law  proved  to 
be  deficient  in  force,  or  redundant  in  severity,  it  would  thus  be 
tested  in  a  way  the  most  convenient  for  revision  If  a  breach  of 
the  law  has  been  committed,  it  must  have  been  committed  by 
somebody.  It  would  thus  be  within  the  power,  as  it  would  be 
the  duty,  of  the  Executive  Government,  to  take  the  proper  steps 
for  bringing  the  most  signal  offender  to  account  before  a  court  of 
law.  This  might  be  done  at  once ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  regular 
and  unimpassioned  mode,  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  mischievous 
excitement  which  has  too  widely  and  too  long  prevailed. 

OUB  SUPBEME  JUDGES. 

The  Lea  ling  Journal  follows  up  the  subjeot  upon  which  we 
touched  last  week,  that  of  judicial  appointments,  and  treats  it 
in  a  large  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  journalist  echoes  the 
warm  approval  which  we  said  was  felt  by  the  legal  profession 
at  the  promotion  of  Sir  Bobert  Bolfe,  and  the  prospect  of  promo¬ 
tion  to  Baron  Parke  ;  but  he  shares  and  confirms  our  anxieties  at 
the  incompleteness  of  the  changes  made.  The  Times  forcibly  re¬ 
states  the  impoverished  legal  resources  of  the  House  of  Peers  — 

“  Of  the  Law  Peers  who  have  for  the  last  ten  years  carried  ou  the  legal 
business  of  the  House — Earl  Cottenham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Demnau, 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Langdale,  and  Lord  Campbell — none,  we  fear,  remain 
in  full  vigour  and  activity,  except  the  two  last,  who  are  engrossed  by  other 
judicial  occupations,  'these  are  men  who  have  for  the  most,  part  well  earned 
the  honours  and  emoluments  they  enjoy  ;  but  they  have  all  passed  or  very 
nearly  reached  that  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten  which  forms  the  com¬ 
mon  boundary  of  unremitting  labour;  and  although  we  do  not  recommend 
imitation  of  the  American  rule  which  dismisses  judges  from  the  bench  at 
sixty,  we  may  be  allowed  to  crave  some  reinforcements  under  seventy.” 

But  the  “  reinforcement ”  will  be  scarcely  more  than  nominal : 
the  strength  added  in  the  higher  courts  must  cause  a  proportionate 
weakening  in  lower  courts;  for,  with  the  Times,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  the  services  of  Baron  Cranworth  can  be  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  without  subtracting  too 
much  of  his  time  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Yet  if  you  shut 
up  the  court  of  one  Vice-Chancellor,  and  still  put  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  on  the  double  duty  of  mounting  both  political  and  judicial 
guard,  not  even  the  preternatural  intuition  and  energy  of  Sir 
Lewis  Knight  Bruce  will  keep  in  circulation  the  legal  traffic — will 
prevent  the  dead-lock  which  we  have  described  as  imminent— or, 
perhaps,  succeed  iu  averting  a  “  frightful  collision,”  attended  with 
loss  of  judicial  life. 

The  hesitation  to  complete  the  division  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
office  will  moreover,  with  the  present  imperfect  arrangements,  lead 
to  au  absurdity  that  the  simple  public  will  think  almost  scanda¬ 
lous — to  the  spectacle  of  a  junior  Vice-Chancellor  reviewing  as  a 
supreme  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  judgments  of  his  judi¬ 
cial  superior  the  Lord  Chancellor;  who  has  perhaps,  just  previously 
reversed  the  same  decisions  as  the  erroneous  dicta  of  the  same 
subordinate  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  present  J udges  of  the  Chancery  Courts  and  the  Courts  of 
the  Peers  and  the  Council  arc  in  the  position  of  a  small  community 
of  Flemings  defending  an  immense  range  of  the  dikes  which  are 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
ever-advancing  ocean.  The  cireumvallation  is  too  extensive  for 
the  slender  force ;  pluck  and  energy  are  alike  set  at  nought :  the 
captains  strive  with  heroic  endeavours — they  breast  the  advancing 
tide  with  Atlantean  struggles — rushing  from  points  where  they 
have  effected  some  little  cheek,  to  other  points  where  the  torrent  is 
roaring  through  new  breaches ;  but  each  local  success  tells  less  and 
less  against  inexorable  waves,  because  accomplished  only  by  resort 
to  measures  fatal  to  other  parts.  Such  a  contest  is  desperate  ;  its 
endurance  is  only  a  question  of  time :  if  succour  be  not  timely 
given  the  country  will  be  submerged  and  its  inhabitants  must 
perish.  The  chief  difference  between  the  cases  of  the  unreal 
country  aud  the  sadly  real  courts  is,  that  the  system  of  technical 
law  administered  in  the  latter  marks  them  as  institutions  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  which  we  may  perhaps  more  desire  than  regret. 

However,  assuming,  as  we  do  assume  in  our  placid  moments, 
that  our  legal  estate  with  its  “  offices  ”  and  appurtenances  is  worth 
preserving,  because  it  is  capable  of  being  thoroughly  “  improved,” 
we  only  feel  the  more  anxiety  to  begin  making  its  administration 
more  efficient. 

One  of  the  old  opprobria  of  legal  politics  is  the  question,  how 
best  to  secure  a  bench  of  able  and  honest  judges.  Principle  would 
indicate  that  the  qualification  for  a  special  function  should  be 
aimt  d  at  by  au  adaptive  education  and  a  training  of  experience  ; 
that  for  the  bench  there  should  be  an  education  and  gradations  of 
employment,  just  as  the  bar,  the  church,  and  the  army,  each  has  its 


p  'escribed  courses  of  teaching  and  employment.  The  syst  m  on 
which  we  do  act  is  exactly  contrasted  with  the  ideal  on  which,  vjt 
should  act.  Whereas  a  judge  should  be  chosen  for  erudition, 
passible  calmness  of  temper,  and  untarnished  moral  repute,  wo  in 
practice  choose  judges  who  are  seldom  men  of  impassible  tempa. 
are  sometimes  by-  no  means  men  of  elevated  moral  tone,  and  as.' 
very  often  men  of  the  slenderest  legal  erudition.  The  best  advocate 
is  the  man  who  can  best  feel  his  client’s  wo  and  share  his  interesU-T 
the  advocate  who  aspires  to  the  highest  reward  of  his  profession 
is  generally  one  who  most  borrows  his  moral  tone  from  those  who 
can  promote  his  personal  ambitions  ;  and  the  successful  advoixu-. 
the  inchoate  judge,  is  frequently  one  who  has  seldom  thought  of  a 
legal  principle  except  so  far  as  it  might  assist  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  retained,  or  subserve  the  political  party  through  which  he 
hopes  to  reach  the  anticipated  goal  of  his  professional  career. 
Hereafter,  when  legal  studies  may  haply  become  part  of  flu.  cur¬ 
riculum  of  our  Universities,  the  proper  educational  condition  e 
judicial  candidature  may  he  less  difficult  to  find;  and  perhaps  Bit- 
increase  of  minor  grades  of  judicial  employment,  not  filled  fro e. 
the  ranks  of  political  aspirants,  may  contribute  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  to  supply  the  bench  with  men  at  once  just,  learned,  ami 
;  experienced*  But  while  such  “a  good  time”  as  this  may  yet  hr- 
distant,  it  is  in  the  power  of  vigilant  and  upright  rulers  s>  u- 
|  choose  as  that  the  worst  tendencies  of  our  system  bear  not  their 
worst  fruits. 

We  have  already  stated  our  fear  that  nothing  more  than  pallia- 
tory  measures  are  intended — measures  for  changing  the  distrihu- 
j  tion,  rather  than  lessening  the  aggregate,  of  evil.  But  whether 
stopgaps  only  be  used,  or  such  a  remodelling  of  the  Court  of  AjpneJ- 
|  late  Jurisdiction  he  made  as  will  protect  it,  and  the  vast  public 
interests  with  which  it  deals,,  from  being  the  mere  sport  of  acci¬ 
dent,- —  whether  a  complete  judicial  reinforcement  he  intend/. 4, 
or  only  au  incomplete  and  embarrassing  one, — we  still  conclude 
in  the  same  strain  of  grave  advice  ;  and  our  advice  will  prove 
the  more  valuable  and  friendly  if  it  prevent  a  threatened  ».-vil 
wliich  would  ultimately  recoil  iu  public  condemnation  on  its  au¬ 
thors.  The  Whig  Ministers — famous  for  fidelity  to  party  predi¬ 
lections, — have  yet  a  reputation  to  wiu  in  this  department  of  patron¬ 
age.  They  might  usefully  call  to  mind  the  honour  and  national 
gratitude  Sir  Bobert  Peel  acquired,  when,  as  Home  Secretary,  he 
selected  Judges  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  from  the.  front 
ranks  of  his  political  opponents  in  Edinburgh ;  recognizing  only  tlx 
fact  that  they  were  the  foremost  lawyers  of  their  time. 

LEARNING  versus  THE  SEATS  OF  LEASHING. 

In  the  present  ripe  state  of  the  University  question,  it  is  especially 
important  that  its  less  obvious  hearings  should  be  fully  broughi. 
out.  A  common  aspect  of  a  subject  may- be  truly  said  to  present 
itself  to  the  mind ;  recondite  views  are  more  aptly  spoken  of  in 
the  passive  voice,  as  requiring  the  help  of  an  enlightened  expo¬ 
sitor.  Such  a  service  has  recently  been  rendered  to  the  pool*: 
by  Mr.  Price,  a  University  reformer  of  long  standing,  and  one: 

(  of  Arnold’s  coadjutors  at  Bugby.  The  peculiarity  of  his  •“  Sug¬ 
gestions  ”  *  is,  that  they  plead  for  reform  in  behalf  of  learning- 
rather  than  of  education — for  the  sake  of  the  educators  rather  fchqs 
of  the  educated. 

It  is  natural  that  the  case  of  the  Universities  should  in  general 
be  regarded  mainly-  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  All  the 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  appear  to  look  that  way.  So¬ 
ciety  is  chiefly  anxious  that  its  children  should  be  taught  by  com¬ 
petent  persons,  preserved  from  expensive  habits,  and  on  the  whole 
fitted  to  enter  upon  active  life.  The  authorities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Tutors,  however  they  may  he  at 
issue  with  society-  in  matters  of  detail,  are  quite  ready  to  agree  is. 
a  principle  so  laudable  iu  itself,  and  so  conducive  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  own  respectability.  Self-reform  appears  in  the 
shape  of  new  Examination  statutes  and  new  Triposes,  an  improved 
mechanism  for  grinding  undergraduates  into  graduates.  The  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  Universities  produce  so  few  men  of  real  emineaee 
iu  literature  or  science  is  ignored  by  the  practical  conservative, 
who  sees  the  proudest  triumph  of  the  academical  system  in  the 
English  gentry  and  clergy,  and  urged  but  feebly  by  the  utilitarian 
reformer,  who  feels  a  natural  hesitation  in  countenancing  even  as 
aristocracy  of  intellect. 

On  mere  educational  grounds,  however,  it  would  he  no  difficult 
task  to  establish  the  necessity'- of  a  rc-ally  learned  body.  Sir  Bo¬ 
bert  Inglis,  iu  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hcywood,  uttered  a  truth  of  far 
wider  application  than  his  party  zeal  allowed  him  to  dream  of, 
when  he  said  that  the  writer  of  books  was  superseding  tint  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  real  teachers  of  Logic  and  Grecian  History  at  Oxfeed 
are  not  the  Pra-lcctor  or  the  Camden  Professor,  but  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Grote.  The  tutor  may  digest  and  popularize  ;  but  it  is  the 
philosopher  and  the  literary  man  that  supply  the  material  for  in¬ 
struction. 

In  asserting  that  the  Universities  are  the  proper  locale  for  such 
a  body,  we  are  merely  appealing  to  their  rhetorical  synonym p,  seats 
of  learning.  They  arc  indeed  the  only-  places  where  literary 
leisure  can  be  enjoyed  by  men  possessed  of  merely  literary  preten¬ 
sions  ;  and  though  literary  indolence  is  proverbial,  it  is  hardly  to 
bo  remedied  by  the  constant  pressure  of  an  uncongenial  occupation. 

Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  things,  wo  fear  there  is  neat 
much  doubt  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cannot  be  at  present  called 
the  fountain-heads  of  the  learning  of  England.  Mr.  Price  is  wiy 
one  among  many  witnesses  to  the  fact ;  hut  Ins  explanation  of  its 
causes  is  particularly  clear  and  satisfactory.  The  sum  of  the  whoB- 

*  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  Professorial  Teaching  in  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  By  Bonamy  Price,  M.A.  Published  by  Whittaker. 
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is,  that  learning  is  not  really  regarded  as  a  profession ;  College 
tuition  leading  merely  to  aptitude  in  somewhat  superficial  teaching, 
and  being  besides  followed  in  most  cases  only  with  a  view  to  a 
College  living ;  while  the  Professorships  that  are  really  filled  by 
learned  men  exist  solely  as  accidents,  without  any  direct  relation 
to  the  University  system.  Thus,  the  Universities  suffer  in  two 
ways  :  they  lose  many  of  their  ablest  men,  who,  finding  no  comfort 
in  academical  residence,  carry  their  abilities  to  other  markets  ; 
while  those  whom  they  retain  are  equally  lost  to  literature  and 
science  by  being  compelled  to  turn  schoolmasters. 

The  method  by  which  Mr.  Price  proposes  to  meet  the  evil,  is 
substantially  the  same  which  has  been  recommended  by  other  re¬ 
formers  on  other  grounds — an  extension  of  the  professoriate.  In¬ 
stead  of  placing  undergraduates,  as  at  present,  for  four  years  un¬ 
der  College  tutors,  he  would  make  them  attend  professorial  lec¬ 
tures  exclusively  for  the  latter  half  of  their  course.  lie  would 
further  organize  the  revived  system  by  the  establishment  of  three 
professors,  with  salaries  partly  fixed,  partly  depending  on  fees,  in 
each  of  the  three  departments  of  Theology,  History,  and  Moral 
Philosophy ;  so  as  to  create  a  wholesome  competition  between  the 
members  of  each  triad,  lie  would  have  courses  of  lectures  not 
only  fur  undergraduates  but  for  graduates,  who  would  thus  be  able 
really  to  improve  their  residence  and  prepare  for  becoming  profes¬ 
sors  themselves  in  due  time. 

TV  'e  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  points  of  detail ;  but  it  strikes 
us  that  Mr.  Price  would  have  handled  this  part  of  his  subject 
more  effectively  if  he  had  restricted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
considerations  with  which  he  began,  and  which  form,  as  we  have 
said,  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  pamphlet.  As  it  is,  we  confess 
to  feeling  somewhat  embarrassed  by  a  scheme  which  professes  to 
satisfy  the  requirement  of  learning  and  of  education  as  it  were  at 
one  stroke.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  point  to  more 
fundamental  changes  than  any  that  have  yet  been  indicated.  The 
writer  of  books,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  tells  us,  is  superseding  the  pro¬ 
fessor  :  and  though  we  would  by  no  means  accept  the  assertion  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  meant,  as  an  argument  against  the  re¬ 
vival  of  professorial  lectures,  it  may  show  us  that  in  the  present 
day  a  seat  of  learning  ought  to  have  something  more  than  a  staff 
of  oral  instructors,  however  complete.  May  not  there  possibly  be 
a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Price,  that 
“those  professors  who  enjoy  the  fame  of  being  amongst  the  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  in  their  respective  lines  almost  all  belong  to  sciences 
which  form  no  part  of  the  regular  academical  course  ”  P  At  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  man  with  inferior  powers  of  lec¬ 
turing  might  attain  the  highest  eminence  as  a  writer,  and  such 
a  one  Alma  Mater  ought  not  willingly  to  lose.  Dr.  Gaisford 
may  be  wrong  in  not  lecturing  after  having  accepted  a  profes¬ 
sorship,  and  the  limits  within  which  his  scholarship  moves 
may  be  unworthy  of  a  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  but  his  pre¬ 
sence  in  Oxford,  though  only  attested  by  an  occasional  publication, 
is  not  one  of  its  least  honours.  Fellowships  to  which  no  special 
duty  is  attached  may  undoubtedly  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
endowments  for  literature ;  but  the  fitness  is  merely  accidental. 
A  small  monastic  pension,  terminable  on  marriage,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  suitable  provision  for  a  man  of  letters  now,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  formerly.  Is  it  mere  antiquarian  prejudice,  or 
is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  seat  of  learning  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  scholars  and  scientific  men  except  as  lecturers  or 
as  holders  of  scanty  celibate  sinecures  P 

“  PEACE  ”  AT  A  VERY  LOW  PRICE. 

The  Peace  Party  is  systematically  setting  itself  to  discountenance 
the  practice  of  duelling  :  a  consistent  and  reasonable  enterprise  ; 
but  to  be  worthy  of  the  object,  the  mode  of  discrediting  the  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  improved. 

At  the  Birmingham  Peace  meeting  on  the  27th  of  last  month, 
Mr.  John  Bright  dilated  sarcastically  on  what  he  called  “  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  fear  of  a  war  with  France.”  He  instanced  Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Thomas  Hastings  as  “  haunted  by  this  fear  ”  when  he 
gave  evidence  in  favour  of  armaments  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  in  1848; 
but  Sir  Thomas,  on  being  pressed  again  and  again  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
let  it  out  that  his  apprehensions  -were  founded  on  something  heard 
by  somebody  in  a  steam-boat  from  a  French  priest — “  no,  from  the 
Bishop  of  Madagascar.”  “  Only  imagine,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bright, 
“the  only  authority  upon  which  a  British  Admiral  anticipated 
war,  was  an  idle  story  told  by  the  Bishop  of  Madagas¬ 
car  !  ”  Sir  Thomas  Hastings,  stung  by  the  injustice  of  the 
sneer,  which  was  directed  at  a  single  small  fact  in  a  mass 
of  more  substantial  facts,  referred  Mr.  Bright  to  the  evi¬ 
dence,  in  proof  that  he  had  misrepresented  the  Admiral  com¬ 
pletely.  He  got  in  reply  a  reference  to  “  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cob¬ 
den.”  In  order  to  be  very  sure,  the  Admiral  extracted  Sir.  Bright’s 
exclamation,  with  its  context,  and  asked  precisely,  was  that  the 
statement  which  he  wras  authorized  to  make  ?  The  man  of  peace 
replied  that  the  report  was  not  a  correct  one,  and  he  restated  that 
Mr.  Cobden  was  his  authority.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  turn,  stated 
that  ho  had  merely  authenticated  the  anecdote,  and  not  authorized 
the  statement.  The  honest  sailor,  impatient  at  seeming  evasions 
of  a  just  reparation,  respecified  his  ground  of  complaint,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  Mr.  Cobden,  who  knew  that  “  the  anecdote  of  the 
Bishop  of  J apan  formed  but  the  smallest  part  ”  of  Sir  Thomas’s 
proofs,  should  state  without  evasion  that  Mr.  Bright’s  statement 
wus  not  sustained  by  the  facts  of  the  case.”  Mr.  Cobden  re¬ 
peated  his  dry  distinction,  and  added  some  expository  statement  in 
a  tone  of  covert  ridicule.  Sir  Thomas  now  intimated,  that  if  he 
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did  not  receive  a  satisfactory  explanation,  he] should  believe  it  was 
“  intended  to  insult  ”  him ;  in  which  case  he  should  send  a  friend : 
and  not  meeting  immediate  attention, — receiving  neither  retracta¬ 
tion,  explanation,  nor  an  offer  of  satisfaction, — he  posted  Mr.  Cob¬ 
den,  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  by  publishing  the  whole  corre¬ 
spondence.  Mr.  Cobden  sent  to  the  Times  of  Thursday  a  letter  of 
explanation,  which  circumstances  had  prevented  him  from  prepar¬ 
ing  early  enough  to  antieijiate  the  British  Admiral’s  detonating 
epistle.  But  the  reader  w  ill  find  a  full  abstract  of  the  whole 
cp/.sjo/ation  in  our  news  columns. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  both  sides  in  this  wrar  of  letters  are 
tainted  with  error.  With  deference  to  a  gentleman  wearing  a 
sword,  we  hold  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  disclaimer  of  having  “  author¬ 
ized  ”  Mr.  Bright  to  repeat  the  “  anecdote,”  uttered  in  friendly 
chat,  ought  to  have  stopped  further  proceeding  against  the  Mem¬ 
ber  for  the  West  Riding,  and  to  have  sent  Sir  Thomas  back  to  Mr. 
Bright — who  is  reputed  the  more  pugnacious  of  the  Peace  gentle¬ 
men,  and  he  might  not  have  refused  the  so  much  coveted  “  satis¬ 
faction.”  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  would  not  have  spoiled  his  own 
sport,  as  Mr.  Cobden  did,  by  putting  in  the  plea  of  not  having 
“  authorized  ”  ;  but  when  once  that  wTas  done,  there  was  no  help 
for  Sir  Thomas,  wrho  was  not  dealing  with  Sir  Lucius,  but  with  a 
gentleman  responsible  for  a  Peace  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  the  advocates  and  illustrators  of  Peace 
principles  not  see  that  solid  sense,  transparent  ingenuousness, 
philosophic  good-humour,  and  rigid  justice,  are  the  essential  com¬ 
plements  of  their  code  ?  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  futility  of 
repeating  gossiping  “  anecdotes  ”  about  what  people  “  say,”  when 
we  are  talking  of  matters  established  by  notorious  facts.  What  if 
Mr.  Bright  wrere  to  succeed  in  establishing  the  fact  that  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Hastings  is  a  foolish  retailer  of  old  women’s  tales  or  J  apan 
Bishop’s  tales  P  The  historical  facts  would  have  been  untouched. 
Prove  that  Sir  Thomas  cannot  take  in  all  the  sails  of  his  ship  within 
so  many  minutes,  and  you  achieve  something  that  bears  upon  his 
professional  capacity,  and  therefore  something  of  practical  value : 
prove  that  he  is  not  experienced  as  a  Parliamentary  witness,  or 
not  wise  in  sifting  tales,  and  you  have  only  achieved  the  exploit 
of  a  censorious  gossip.  There  is  a  class  of  politicians  newly  sprung 
up  mightily  given  to  this  idle  tale-telling. 

But  really  the  statement,  whether  resting  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Cobden,  is  the  reverse  of  ingenuous.  The  allusion  to 
the  Bishop  of  Japan,  “  a  French  gentleman,”  was  evidently  but  one 
slight  passing  hint — “  a  straw  to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows  ”■ — ■ 
among  many  substantial,  notorious,  and  large  public  facts,  enu¬ 
merated  in  Sir  Thomas’s  evidence  to  exemplify  the  feeling  of  the 
French  in  1844, — such  as  the  Prince  de  Joinville’s  pamphlet,  the 
increase  of  the  French  navy,  and  other  public  transactions.  It  is 
possible  that  a  Bishop  of  Japan  may  be  a  very  intelligent  and  com¬ 
petent  authority  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  his  own  country — we 
know  that  there  have  been  officers  of  France  in  the  Southern  seas 
amply"  informed  on  such  subjects  :  but  were  it  a  triviality,  it  was 
but  one,  and  the  smallest  fact  of  many  stated,  and  was  not  in  any 
way  the  “only  authority”  on  which  Sir  Thomas  spoke.  Mr.  Cob¬ 
den’s  sarcastic  letter,  after  Sir  Thomas  had  published,  docs  but 
aggravate  the  disingenuousness.  The  “anecdote  ”  was  a  mislead¬ 
ing,  an  untrue  anecdote. 

Now  when  it  is  challenged,  why  not  say  so  ?  There  is  a  cou¬ 
rage  for  the  duellist,  and  also  a  courage  for  the  non-duellist — the 
latter  sort  consisting  in  the  moral  courage  “  to  tell  truth  and 
shame  the  Devil.”  The  untrue  anecdote  was  an  ill-natured  anec¬ 
dote.  Men  who  abjure  fighting  ought  to  cultivate  peaceful,  in¬ 
offensive  moods,  and  refrain  from  calling  forth  motives  to  fight  : 
but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  “  Peace  ”  advocates  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  proportion  of  ill-natured,  ridiculing,  disparaging, 
exasperating  language  in  which  they  indulge.  Practically,  they 
arrogate  a  right  to  the  irresponsible  use  of  the  most  irritating  and 
the  least  correct  assertions,  obdurate  against  the  claim  for  redress. 
Such  demeanour,  we  say,  does  not  tend  to  put  down  duelling  by 
the  force  of  a  more  exalted  moral  influence — it  can  only  convert  an 
occasional  “  affair  of  honour  ”  into  an  “  affair  of  dishonour.” 


THE  CARSHALTON  CALAMITY. 

Justice  is  denied  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Carshalton  expulsion, 
with  the  crudest  obduracy  of  officialism.  The  final  replies  of  the 
Premier  and  Secretary  of  State  have  now  been  published,  and  the 
public  learn  that  it  is  an  official  principle  to  hold  an  officer  high 
in  his  department  as  infallible,  or  at  least  as  inaccessible  to  lay 
charges  ;  and  that  the  dictum  of  such  an  officer  is  final,  without 
appeal. 

Mr.  Feveson  Gower  transmits  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  petition 
from  the  parents  and  guardians  for  presentation  to  the  Queen : 
Lord  John  acknowledges  a  deep  concern,  and  kindly  refers  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  petition  is  sent  to  Sir  George  Grey  : 
Sir  George,  in  very  considerate  language,  sends  back  the  petition, 
and  declines  to  interfere  with  the  officer  of  another  department. 

There  is  then  no  redress.  The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
is  not  without  a  superior,  and  of  course,  if  his  conduct  is  called  in 
question,  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  that  higher  authority  :  but 
his  colleagues  bar  the  way  to  the  appellants.  They  lay  down  the 
rule — most  astonishing  in  these  days  of  agitation  against  the  alien 
and  “  un-English  ”  claim  to  infallibility — that  the  Master-General 
is  a  gentleman  of  such  absolute  wisdom  and  correctness  of  feeling 
that  be  cannot  do  wrong  in  the  case ;  and  they  tell  this  to  those 
who  are  smarting  and  pining  under  the  sense  of  wrong  !  They  say 
that  those  who  have  been  aggrieved  more  sorely  than  in  body  or 
estate  must  rest  content  with  the  dictum  of  a  departmental  officer 
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— without  inquiry,  without  appeal,  without  hope  of  intervention  ! 
And  this  not  in  Russia  or  Turkey,  but  in  England,  under  a  reign 
of  high  Liberalism. 


BOOKS. 

Thackeray’s  pendennis.* 


COMPARATIVE  STATE  OE  CRIME. 

A  community  in  its  needful  anxieties  and  economical  cares  has 
been  frequently  likened  to  a  family  :  it  has  another  household  rc- 
semblanee  in  the  incumbent  duty  to  inspect  the  numerous  accounts 
and  inquisitions,  which,  as  in  the  miniature  state,  are  wont  to  ^ap¬ 
pear  in  great  fulness  at  the  close  of  the  autumnal  quarter.  With 
the  ample  information  now  available,  every  one  may  inform  him¬ 
self  whether  society  is  advancing  or  receding,  in  a  sanative  or 
unwholesome  plight.  The  body  politic  is  in  truth  literally  anatom¬ 
ized  and  reported  upon  in  relation  to  all  its  members  every  twelve¬ 
month,  by  multifarious  returns  of  revenue,  trade,  income,  crime, 
and  pauperism,  aided  by  auxiliary  reports  on  the  public  health, 
factories,  mines,  prisons,  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Eor  the 
present,  however,  we  shall  select  one  important  division  tor  special 
notice,  and  try  to  bring  out  its  more  pregnant  results. 

The  state  of  crime  is  virtually  an  expression  for  the  state  of 
civilization,  and  correctly  measures  its  chief  constituent  elements 
of  general  intelligence,  social  order,  and  wellbeing.  If  unusual 
destitution,  ignorance,  or  discontent,  prevail,  the  malignity  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  disorders  will  assuredly  be  denoted  by  the  number 
and  character  of  the  offences  against  persons,  property,  or  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  Adopting  these  criteria  of  a  favourable  or  adverse  ten¬ 
dency,  we  shall  from  the  criminal  statistics  of  last  year  endeavour 
to  interpret  the  comparative  condition  of  the  three  great  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 


NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  OFFENCES. 

England  and  ti  lth's.  Ireland. 

Offences  against  the  Ferson .  1,840  ....  5,275 

Offences  against  Property  with  I  0  q-jj  2  6S2 

Violence  . . . . .  J  ’  ‘  ""  ’ 

Ditto  without  Violence .  22,053  ....  23,173 

Malicious  Offences  against  Property  293  ....  707 

Forgery  and  Offences  against  the  \  --g 

C'urrcney  . ) 

Other  Offences .  872  ....  9,881 


Scotland. 

1,006 

710 

2,134 
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27,816  41,989  _  4,357 

Adopting  the  census  of  1841  for  calculation,  the  following  is  the 
proportion  of  committals  to  the  population  in  the  three  kingdoms : 

In  England  and  Wales,  one  offender  to  572  persons  ; 

In  Ireland,  one  offender  to  194  persons ; 

In  Scotland,  one  offender  to  601  persons. 

S8o  that  by  this  scale  Scotland  appears  to  be  the  highest,  and  Ire¬ 
land  the  lowest  in  general  civilization.  England  and  Scotland  ap¬ 
proximate  closely  in  crime,  and  the  occupations  of  the  two  countries 
nearly  correspond.  In  England  and  Wales,  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  16.5  per  cent  are  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  in  agriculture,  7.9  per  cent.  In  Scotland  the  proportions 
are,  in  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  18.1  per  cent ;  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  8.8  per  cent.  But  an  important  difference  exists  between 
the  two  kingdoms  in  the  fact,  that  if  offences  were  a  trifle  less  nu¬ 
merous  in  Scotland,  they  are  of  a  darker  complexion.  Offences 
against  the  person  form  eight  per  cent  in  Scotland,  but  only  one 
per  cent  in  England.  For  the  preponderance  of  the  more  violent 
crimes  in  the  North,  the  most  obvious  causes  appear  to  be  the 
greater  admixture  in  the  population  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  general 
addiction  to  spirit-drinking  ;  both  explanatory  of  the  more  common 
occurrence  of  acts  of  impulsive  violence.  In  forgery  and  currency 
offences  there  is  no  great  disparity,  but  the  proportionate  excess 
is  in  Scotland ;  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  wider  diffusion  of 
banking  and  paper-money. 

Turning  to  the  second  member  of  the  Imperial  union,  we  find 
a  wholly  different  cast  of  civilization.  In  Ireland,  the  aggregate 
proportion  of  crime  last  year  was  one  offender  to  every  194  of  the 
inhabitants.  With  only  half  the  population  of  England,  offences 
against  the  person  were  three  times  more  numerous ;  those  against 
property,  both  with  and  without  violence,  exceeded  those  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  malicious  injuries  were  greater  in  a  fourfold  proportion. 
The  only  class  of  offences  that  were  fewer  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  were  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency ;  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  same  poverty  is  the  prolific  source  of  wrongdoing. 

Both  as  respects  employment  and  subsistence  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  England  is  considered  unusually  favourable,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  of  this  auspicious  state,  a  gratifying  change  in  the 
criminal  returns  is  observable.  Offences  in  1849  appear,  from  the 
number  of  committals,  not  to  have  exceeded  those  in  1840,  al¬ 
though  the  population  in  the  interval  must,  at  the  former  de¬ 
cennial  rate,  have  increased  twelve  per  cent ;  an  instructive  result. 
Scotland,  which  seems  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  England,  and 
whose  industrial  character  is  similar,  exhibits  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  offences  ;  but  Ireland  continues  exceptional.  Mar¬ 
vellous  to  relate,  the  aggregate  committals  in  Ireland  in  1849 
exceeded  by  3469  those  in  1848.  This  is  extraordinary  under  the 
contemporary  brightening  prospects  of  the  country  by  the  cessation 
of  famine,  its  relief  by  death  and  emigration,  and  the  decrease 
from  557,284  to  11 8,940  in  the  number  of  out-door  paupers  re¬ 
lieved  in  January  1849  and  January  1850.  The  fewer  offences  in 
1848  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
people;  and  this,  in  the  next  year,  with  greater  activity  in  the 
police,  and  more  resolute  determination  in  the  authorities  to  sup¬ 
press  crimes,  may  help  to  solve  the  anomaly  of  an  apparent  in¬ 
crease  ;  or,  lastly,  a  longer  term  may  be  requisite  for  the  better 
physical  condition  of  the  people  to  work  out  its  natural  issues  of 
moral  improvement. 


As  it  is  a  wise  rule  in  social  life,  not  to  be  always  calling  to 
mind  little  singularities  of  character  or  habit  in  a  man  who  is 
upon  the  whole  more  than  usually  worthy  and  agreeable,  we  arc 
disposed  to  extend  its  application  just  now  to  our  critical  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  Mr.  Thackeray  cannot  or 
will  not  frame  a  coherent  story,  of  which  all  the  incidents  flow 
naturally  one  from  another,  and  are  so  necessarily  connected 
with  each  other  as  to  form  a  whole,  whose  completeness  woidd 
be  marred  equally  by  taking  away  or  by  adding  to  it.  It  is  also 
certain  that  he  does  not  write  his  books  to  illustrate  any  spe¬ 
culative  theory  of  life,  in  which  facts  and  characters,  apparently 
having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  are  made  to  cohere  into 
a  real  unity  by  serving  as  the  agencies  through  which  the 
growth  of  an  individual  mind  is  effected.  Still  less  has  he 
shown  a  disposition  to  embody  in  his  fictions  the  great  social  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  and  to  administer  to  an  unsuspecting  public  re¬ 
ligious  or  political  polemic  in  the  disguise  of  a  novel.  All  these 
ends  have  been  pursued  by  different  authors  with  more  or  less 
success;  and  honour  is  due  to  high  aims  in  art,  even  when  the  exe¬ 
cution  falls  short.  But  Mr.  Thackeray  had  already,  when  he 
wrote  Vanity  Fair,  arrived  at  a  mature  age  and  an  adequate  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  powers ;  and  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  he 
would  profit  by  criticism  and  write  his  next  novel  upon  a  different 
plan.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  knew  as  well  as  his  critics  the 
faults  that  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  the  construction  of  his 
work ;  and  that  he  knew  better  than  they  did  the  sort  of  book 
which  it  suited  his  pocket,  his  indolence,  or  his  peculiar  talents, 
to  present  to  an  audience  very  busy,  but  very  well  inclined  to  give 
both  money  and  fame  to  one  who  would  amuse  their  snatches  of 
leisure  by  sketches  of  themselves  in  all  the  attitudes  of  real  life, 
drawn  with  a  vigour  and  a  truth  seldom  equalled,  and  marked  with 
a  tone  of  sarcastic  cynicism  which  lends  emphatic  value  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  traits  of  goodness  and  worth. 

Premising,  then,  that  Pendennis  is  just  as  incomplete,  just  as 
fragmentary  as  its  predecessor,  and  therefore  no  more  entitling 
its  author  to  take  rank  with  our  greatest  novel-writers  than  it 
did,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  the  praise  which  we  have 
heard  generally  bestowed  upon  the  numbers  as  they  successively 
appeared.  The  canvass  is  marvellously  crowded  with  characters, 
most  of  them  well  and  strikingly  drawn ;  the  incidents  are  upon 
the  whole  probable,  though  occasionally  of  too  melodramatic  a  cast 
to  harmonize  with  the  everyday  life  and  people  depicted  ;  the  dia¬ 
logue  is  appropriate  to  the  speakers  and  the  occasions — smart,  grave, 
sarcastic,  or  pathetic,  by  turns,  and  always,  except  where  slang, 
fashionable  or  otherwise,  is  demanded  by  dramatic  propriety, 
phrased  in  pure,  terse,  idiomatic  English.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  those  passages  of  reflection  in  which  the  author  speaks 
more  undisguisedly  in  his  own  person  :  frequent  as  they  are,  and 
greatly  as  they  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  more  artistic  work,  they 
seem  not  out  of  place  in  this,  and  are  both  in  style  and  matter  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  genius. 

If  we  were  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  Pendennis,  we  could  only 
answer  with  the  Knife-grinder  of  classic  memory,  “  Story  !  G  od 
bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir!  ”  Such  continuity  and  connec¬ 
tion  as  the  book  has,  it  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  narrates  cer¬ 
tain  adventures  which  befall  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis  between  the 
periods  of  his  birth  and  marriage.  This  young  gentleman  is  the 
son  of  a  retired  medical  practitioner ;  of  whom  we  hear  but  little, 
as  he  dies  when  Arthur  is  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Left  to  the  care  of  a 
doating  mother,  who,  though  a  good  and  sensible  woman,  spoils 
her  only  child,  he  grows  to  be  conceited,  imperious,  and  self- 
indulgent  ;  is  with  difficulty  prevented  from  marrying  a  country 
actress ;  goes  to  the  University  of  Oxbridge,  (an  amalgamation 
which  seems  to  us  a  very  lame  shift  for  avoiding  personalities  and 
local  allusions,)  where,  in  sqiite  of  his  brilliant  talents,  he  gets  pluck¬ 
ed  ;  supports  himself  for  some  years  in  London  by  writing  for  peri¬ 
odicals  and  newspapers ;  dining  which  period  ho  sees  life  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  has  the  advantage  of  aristocratic  society  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  uncle  and  guardian  Major  Pendennis.  Finally,  he  yields 
to  the  combined  solicitations  of  this  uncle  and  the  temptations  of  a 
good  fortune  and  a  seat  iu  Parliament,  to  offer  his  hand  to  a  most 
detestable  little  flirt :  no  sooner  has  he  done  so,  than  he  makes  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  most  startling  and  disagreeable  character  with  re¬ 
spect  to  her  family  antecedents,  but  with  honourable  firmness  re¬ 
solves  not  to  break  his  engagement.  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the 
lady’s  jilting  him  for  a  richer  suitor ;  and  ho  ends  his  published  ca¬ 
reer  by  marrying  his  cousin,  vrith  whom  he  has  been  brought  up,  and 
with  whom  his  better  nature  has  been  all  along  half  in  love.  Slender 
as  this  thread  is,  the  author  has  managed,  by  portraying  a  variety 
of  characters  with  whom  his  hero  is  brought  into  contact,  many  of 
them  much  more  interesting  than  himself,  and  by  a  profuse  em¬ 
broidery  of  by-plots  and  episodes  and  reflections  by  the  way,  to 
spin  it  out  through  twenty-four  numbers,  scarcely  ever  flagging  in 
interest ;  which  at  least  have  kept  the  idle  part  of  the  public,  and 
many  busy  people  too,  on  the  qui  vive  for  as  many  months.  And 
we  know  no  reason  why,  by  pursuing  the  same  course,  and  con¬ 
tinually  introducing  such  new  characters  as  the  mere  onward 
course  of  life  brings  a  man  into  temporal'}’  relation  of  friendship 
or  hostility  with,  lie  may  not  carry  on  the  married  life  of  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Pendennis  through  twenty -four  more  numbers,  all_  equally 

*  The  History  of  Pendennis.  Ilis  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes,  his  Friends  and  his 
Greatest  Enemy.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “Vanity  Fair,”  the  “Snob 
Papers  ”  in  Punch,  &c.  &c.  In  two  volumes.  Published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
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lively  and  equally  profitable  and  entertaining.  At  least  till  within 
a  few  pages  of  the  close  of  the  last  number,  there  seemed  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason,  beyond  the  length  to  which  the  hook  had  already 
attained,  why  it  should  be  brought  to  an  end;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  indulgent  public  will  accord  to  such  a  favourite  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  the  permission  to  reconsider  his  denouement,  and  so 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  inventing  an  entirely  new  set  of  names 
and  circumstances, — which  to  a  man  of  his  established  singularity 
must  be  a  terrible  hardship. 

We  do  not,  however,  suppose  that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  absolutely 
without  any  purpose  in  writing  this  book  beyond  amusing  his 
readers  and  swelling  his  own  purse  and  fame..  There  are  proofs  in 
this  work,  as  in  its  predecessor,  of  a  high  morality,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  make  his  fellow  men  better  than  they  are,  which  forbid 
us  to  entertain  so  harsh  a  thought.  The  preface,  moreover,  lets  us 
know  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  show,  as  far  as  conventional  decency 
will  allow  them  to  be  shown,  the  notorious  foibles  and  selfishness 
of  the  lives  and  education  of  our  gentlemen.  The  limitation  im¬ 
plies  not  obscurely  that  it  is  in  relation  to  women  that  their  foibles 
and  selfishness  have  most  impressed  Mr.  Thackeray:  and  every 
man  who  knows  English  society  will  acknowledge  that  the  women 
are  purer  and  less  selfish  than  the  men,  not  only  in  those  classes 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  chiefly  depicts,  but  in  all  classes — and 
may  we  not  add,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  Something  of 
this  may  he  owing  to  sexual  constitution — something  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life,  the  necessity  that  is  imposed  upon  the  man  to 
enter  upon  the  exciting  and  hardening  struggles  for  bread  and  so¬ 
cial  position — something  to  old-world  traditions  and  time-honoured 
customs  ;  hut  the  question  must  sometimes  recur  to  ouc  who  thinks 
what  an  all-important  relation  that  between  man  and  woman  is, 
either  as  son  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife, 
whether  this  difference  of  character  need  be  so  wide  as  it  generally 
is  ;  whether,  in  fact,  if  men  were  but  nearer  to  women  in  purity 
and  self-sacrificing  affection,  society  would  not  be  reinvigorated 
with  a  new  life,  and  much  of  the  weariness  and  satiety  and  dis¬ 
appointment  that  now  hang  over  us  like  a  November  fog  pass 
away,  and  let  in  upon  us  again  the  pure  blue  of  heaven,  the  soft 
air  of  vernal  hope  and  happiness. 

A  strong  sense  that  the  English  upper  classes  are  far  from 
what  is  good  and  right  in  this  respect,  and  that  generally  selfish¬ 
ness  under  one  form  or  other,  a  love  of  money,  of  pleasure,  or  of 
power,  is  substituted  for  true  social  principles  of  action  among 
them, — and  that,  pervading  and  poisoning  all  the  relations  of  life, 
it  gives  rise  to  a  hard  materialism  in  the  practice  of  most,  and 
even  in  the  theory  of  some, — is  the  root  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
cynicism,  and  of  that  melancholy  which  at  once  charms  and 
startles  us  often  in  his  writings.  Even  the  education  of  the  hoy, 
and  still  more  the  common  experiences  of  life  for  the  man,  only 
seem  to  him  to  draw  out  and  strengthen  this  propensity  to 
make  the  gratification  of  self  the  end  of  existence.  We  regard 
Pendennis,  no  less  than  Vanity  Fair,  as  a  protest  against  this 
corruption  of  the  individual  by  society ;  as  a  lesson  to  each 
one  of  us  against  that  sin  which  is  the  root  of  all  bitterness ; 
as  a  timely  warning  to  society  to  draw  back  from  the  gulph 
which  it  is  approaching.  The  nineteenth  century  is  quite  self- 
complacent  enough,  or  we  might  hint  that  the  protest  and  the 
warning  would  be  more  effective  if  accompanied  by  a  recognition 
of  the  forces  which  are  undeniably  at  work  in  our  country  to 
counteract  the  anti-social  tendency — may  we  not  say,  finally  to 
triumph  over  it.  To  us,  at  least,  Mr.  Thackeray  seems  sometimes 
to  adopt  the  merest  heathen  cynicism,  and  to  have  reached  that  last 
state,  so  finely  dramatized  in  Tennyson’s  “  Vision  of  S.n,”  in  which 
a  man  abandons  all  hope  of  himself  and  his  kind,  and  takes  a 
savage  delight  in  anatomizing  all  pretensions  to  goodness  and  ex¬ 
ploding  all  motives  to  action. 

That  this  mood  is  only  occasional — that  society  has  not  fallen 
over  the  gulph,  even  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  opinion — is  evidenced  by 
such  characters  in  his  picture  of  life  as  Mrs.  Pendennis,  Laura  Bell, 
and  George  Warrington.  Even  Vd'nity  Fair  could  show  such  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  Amelia  Sedley  and  Major  Bobbin;  though  the  latter 
annoyed  us  by  a  gauchci'ie  which  seldom  accompanies  genuine 
goodness  and  simplicity,  and  the  former  went  far  to  forfeit  our 
sympathy  by  extreme  silliness  and  an  insensibility  to  real  manly 
worth.  No  such  drawbacks  mar  our  interest  in  the  three  excep¬ 
tional  characters,  above  mentioned,  of  the  work  we  are  reviewing. 
Mrs.  Pendennis  is  a  true  English  lady,  and,  with  all  the  reserve 
and  undemonstrativeness  of  her  class  to  ordinary  acquaintance,  com¬ 
pletely  embodies  in  her  relation  to  her  son  that  idea  of  self-sacrifi¬ 
cing  affection  which  is  Thackeray’s  normal  type  of  good  women ; 
just  as  the  opposite  character,  shown  forth  in  Becky  Sharpe  and 
Blanche  Arnory,  serves,  in  spite  of  admirable  qualities  in  the  one 
and  great  attractions  in  the  other,  for  the  type  of  those  women  from 
whom  their  own  sex  instinctively  shrink,  and  whom  men  amuse 
themselves  with,  abuse,  and  despise.  George  Warrington,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  the  favourite  byuniversal  assent  both  with  men  and 
women.  His  surface  coating  of  roughness  is  but  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  is  seen  through  at  a  glance,  revealing  beneath  it  the  finest  hu¬ 
manity.  A  “  healthy  animalism  ”  is  still  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  our  better  class  of  young  men;  and  in  spite  of  much  dissipation, 
much  dandyism,  and  much  pseudo-philosophy,  it  is  no  very  rare 
thing  among  that  class  to  find  the  best  scholars  and  the  truest 
gentlemen  neither  too  fine  to  drink  beer  and  smoke  short  pipes, 
nor  too  delicate  to  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  thrash 
bargemen  when  occasion  demands.  In  England,  where  to  rise  by 
one’s  own  exertion  requires  such  a  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  power,  and  where  the  national  ideal  leans  rather  to  strength 
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than  subtilty,  to  sense  than  to  learning,  to  frank  plainness-  of 
manners  and*  of  speech  and  kindness  of  heart  than  to  stately 
courtesy  and  elaborate  polish,  many  a  dignitary  of  church  and  law, 
and  many  a  man  eminent  for  social  and  political  success,  might 
have  supplied  the  oddest  as  well  as  the  noblest  traits  of  Warring¬ 
ton’s  character.  And  over  the  whole  is  thrown  such  a  softening  in- 
flucncc  from  the  mysterious  sadness  which  tinges  alike  his  joyous 
and  sarcastic  moods,  and  gives  depth  and  earnestness  to  his 
serious  conversation,  that,  while  one  of  the  most  literal,  ho  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Thackeray’s  por¬ 
traits.  Ilis  kindness  to  Pendennis,  his  appreciation  of  the  talents 
and  good  qualities  which  lie  half-hidden  in  him,  his  development 
and  encouragement  of  all  that  is  manly  and  upright  in  him,  win 
our  affection  and  esteem,  even  before  his  display  of  profound  ten¬ 
derness,  and  his  capacity  for  passion  take  our  sympathies  by  storm. 
There  is  one  conversation  of  his  with  Pendennis  (No.  20)  that  we 
long  to  quote,  both  because  it  is  very  noble  in  itself,  and  because 
it  seems  to  us  the  author’s  most  earnest  utterance  on  the  most  solemn 
things — somewhat  of  a  confession  of  faith,  which  goes  far  to  soften 
and  modify-  the  harsh  occasional  cynicism  we  have  noticed.  It 
sounds  like  an  echo  from  “  In  Memoriam,”  which  appeared  shortly 
before  the  number  where  it  occurs.  But  our  space  forbids,  and 
J  we  hasten  to  usher  in  Miss  Laura  Bell,  an  especial  favourite,  and 
'  Miss  Blanche  Amory,  an  especial  abomination  of  ours,.  The  pas- 
j  sage  we  have  selected  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  former 
1  needs  no  preface,  except  that  Lady  Boekminster  has  taken  Laura, 
to  live  with  her  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pendennis,  her  mother  by 
adoption. 

“  Under  the  charge  of  her  kind  though  somewhat  wayward  and  absolute 
patroness,  Lady  Rnc-kminster,  Laura  had  seen  somewhat  of  the  world  in  the 
last  year,  had  gathered  some  accomplishments,  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
society.  Many  a  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  that  too  great  tenderness  in 
which  Laura’s  early  life  had  been  passed,  would  have  been  unfitted  for  the 
changed  existence .  which  she  now  had  to  lead.  Helen  worshiped  her  two 
children,  and  thought,  as  homebred  women  will,  that  all  the  world  was 
made  for  them,  or  to  be  considered  after  them.  She  tended  Laura  with  a 
watchfulness  of  affection  which  never  left  her.  If  she  had  a  headache,  the 
widow  was  alarmed  as  if  there  had  never  been  an  aching  head  before  in  the 
world.  She  slept  and  woke,  read,  and  moved  under  her  mother’s  fond  su¬ 
perintendence,  which  was  now  withdrawn  from  her,  along-  with  the  tender 
creature  whose  anxious  heart  would  beat  no  more.  And  painful  moments  of 
grief  and  depression  no  doubt  Laura  had,  when  she  stood  in  the  great  care¬ 
less  world  alone.  Nobody  heeded  her  griefs  or  her  solitude.  She  was  not 
quite  the  equal,  in  social  rank,  of  the  lady  whose  companion  she  was,  or  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  imperious  but  kind  old  dowager.  Some  very 
likely  bore  her  no  good-will — some,  perhaps,  slighted  her :  it  might  have 
been  that  servants  were  occasionally  rude  ;  their  mistress  certainly 
was  often.  Laura  not  seldom  found  herself  in  family  meetings,  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  familiarity  of  which  she  felt  were  interrupted  by  her 
j  intrusion,  and  her  sensitiveness  of  course  was  wounded  at  the  idea 
that  she  should  give  or  feel  this  annoyance.  How  many  governesses 
are  there  in  the  world,  thought  cheerful  Laura, — how  many  ladies  whoso 
necessities  make  them  slaves  and  companions  by  profession  !  AYliat  bad 
teiupersund  coarse  unkindness  have  not  these  to  encounter  !  How  infinitely 
better  my  lot  is  with  these  really  kind  and  affectionate  people,  than  that  of 
thousands  of  unprotected  girls  !  It  was  with  this  cordial  spirit  that  our  young 
lady  adapted  herself  to  her  new  position ;  and  went  in  advance  of  her  for¬ 
tune  with  a  trustful  smile. 

“  Did  you  ever  kuo-.v  a  person  who  met  Fortune  in  that  way  whom  the 
goddess  did  not  regard  kindly  ?  Are  not  even  bad  people  won  by  a  constant 
cheerfulness  and  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart?  When  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  in  tile  ballad,  looked  up  fondly  and  trustfully  at  those  notorious  rogues 
whom  their  uncle  had  set  to  make  away  with  the  little  folks,  we  all  know¬ 
how  one  of  the  rascals  relented,  and  made  away  with  the  other,  not  having 
the  heart  to  be  unkind  to  so  much  innocence  and  beauty.  Oh,  happy  they 
who  have  that  virgin. loving  trust  and  sweet  smiling  confidence  in  the  world, 
and  fear  no  evil  because  they  think  none !  Miss  Laura  Bell  was  oue  of  those 
fortunate  persons  ;  and  besides  the  gentle  widow’s  little  cross,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Pen  gave  her,  had  such  a  sparkling  and  brilliant  ko/iinoor -in  her 
bosom,  as  is  even  more  precious  than  that  famous  jewel;  for  it  not  only 
fetches  a  price,  and  is  retained  by  its  owner  in  another  world  where  diamonds 
are  stated  to  be  of  no  value,  but  here  too  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  is  a  talisrnau  against  evil,  and  lightens  up  the  darkness  of  life  like 
Cogia  Hassan’s  famous  stone.” 

With  the  spirit  of  unrepining  sacrifioc  of  ease  and  i -delimit  on  for 
the  good  or  even  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  her  circum¬ 
stances  associate  her,  (a  spirit  which  made  Amelia  a  favourite  in 
spite  of  her  weakness,  and  which  is  the  true  household  virtue,) 
Laura  combines  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  good  and  charming  wo¬ 
man, — tenderness,  high  spirit,  (witness  her  first  rejection  of  Arthur,) 
clear  sense,  and  self-respect;  and  these  characteristics,  united  with 
unfailing  good-lnimonr  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  form  a  portrait  that  completely  rescues  Mr.  Thackeray  from 
the  reproach  of  not  being  able  to  draw  a  good  woman  without 
making  her  silly  and  uninteresting.  Even  Laura’s  temporary  out¬ 
break  of  jealousy  and  cruelty  to  poor  Fanny  Bolton  only  makes  her 
more  thoroughly  a  flesh-and- blood  woman;  a  creature  whom,  in  our 
present  mundane  imperfection,  we  prefer  to  an  angel. 

Miss  Amory,  “  the  muse,  the  mystery,  the  femme  in  comprise/’ 
otherwise  called  La  Sylphide,  is  a  portrait  full  of  vigour,  painted 
by  ouc  whom  no  weakness  escapes,  who  allows  no  meanness. to 
lurk  undetected  and  unlashcd.  We  cannot  sum  her  up  more  con¬ 
cisely  than  by  sa3  ing  that  she  is  Becky  without  Becky’s  clever¬ 
ness,  tact,  and  good-nature.  These  are  replaced  by  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  abundance,  and  that  kind  of  sensibility  which  is  nur¬ 
tured  by  an  early  and  assiduous  perusal  of  Erench  romances. 
Madame  Sand  and  Eugene  Sue  supplied  her  with  friends  in  the 
spirit  world,  in  comparison  with  whose  transcendant  qualities  the. 
people  she  lived  with  were  contemptible  and  uninteresting.  And. 
so,  while  she  snubbed  her  goodnatured  mother,  sneered  at  her  odi¬ 
ous  father-in-law,  hated  and  bullied  her  small  brother,  worried  al¬ 
most  to  death  her  poor  maid,  and  in  short  displayed  a  surprising 
knack  of  making  everybody  miserable  in  her  own  family  circle, 
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she  confided  to  her  album,  which  was  inscribed  “  Mes  Larmes,”  a 
constant  overflow  of  tenderness  and  sentiment,  sufficient,  if  worked 
out  in  action,  for  the  happiness  of  a  whole  village.  We  shall 
quote  a  scene  in  which  this  young  lady,  who  presents  us  with  the 
real-life  side  of  the  ordinary  sentimental-novel  heroine,  appears  to 
more  advantage  than  usual;  her  mere  heartlessness  and  frivolity 
and  sham  sentiment  giving  way  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  terrible  reality  of  worldliness  in  a  worn,  disappointed,  and 
hardened  man.  The  conversation  is  between  Miss  Amory  and 
Arthur  Pcndenuis,  after  their  engagement ;  and  the  allusion  at 
the  commencement  is  to  the  fate  of  Fanny  Poitou,  who,  after  the 
supreme  felicity  of  attracting  the  momentary  notice  of  the  speaker, 
has  the  bad  taste  and  misfortune  to  marry  a  respectable  though 
somewhat  snobbish  surgeon,  and  to  be  content  with  her  lot. 

“  ‘Jealous  or  not,’  Pen  said,  ‘and,  Blanche,  I  don’t  say  no,  I  should  have 
liked  Fanny  to  have  come  to  a  better  end  than  that.  I  don’t  like  histories 
that  end  in  that  cynical  way ;  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  of  a  pretty  girl’s  passion,  to  find  such  a  figure  as  Iluxter’s  at  the  last 
age  of  the  tale.  Is  all  life  a  compromise,  my  lady  fail-,  and  the  end  of  the 
attle  of  love  an  ignoble  surrender  ?  Is  the  search  for  the  Cupid  which  my 
poor  little  Psyche  pursued  in  the  darkness— the  god  of  her  soul’s  longing — 
the  god  of  the  blooming  cheek  aud  rainbow  pinions — to  result  hi  Huxter, 
smelling  of  tobacco  and  gallypots  ?  I  wish,  though  I  don’t  see  it  in  life,  that 
people  could  be  like  Jenny  and  Jessamy,  or  my  Lord  and  Lady  Clementina 
in  the  story-books  and  fashionable  novels,  and  at  once  under  the  ceremony, 
and,  as  it  were,  at  the  parson’s  benediction,  become  perfectly  handsome  and 
good  and  happy  ever  after.’ 

“  ‘And  don’t  you  intend  to  be  good  and  happy,  pray,  Monsieur  le  Misan¬ 
thrope — and  are  you  very  discontented  with  your  lot — and  will  your  marriage 
be  a  compromise  ’ — asked  the  author  of  ‘  Mes  Larmes,’  with  a  charming  moite 
— ‘  and  is  your  Psyche  an  odious  vulgar  wretch  ?  You  wicked  satirical  crea¬ 
ture,  I  can't  abide  you !  You  take  the  hearts  of  young  things,  play  with 
them,  and  fling  them  away  with  scorn.  Y'ou  ask  for  love,  and  trample  on  it. 
Y’ou — you  make  me  cry,  that  you  do,  Arthur  ;  and — and  don’t — aud  I  won't 
be  consoled  in  that  way — and  I  think  Fanny  was  quite  right  in  leaving  such 
a  heartless  creature.’ 

“  ‘Again,  I  don’t  say  no,’  said  Pen,  looking  very  gloomily  at  Blanche, 
and  not  offering  by  any  means  to  repeat  the  attempt  at  consolation,  which 
had  elicited  that  sweet  monosyllabic  ‘don’t’  from  the  young  lady.  ‘  I  don’t 
think  I  have  much  of  what  people  call  heart ;  but  I  don't  profess  it.  I  made 
my  venture  when  I  was  eighteen,  and  lighted  my  lamp  and  went  in  search 
of  Cupid.  And  what  was  my  discovery  of  love  ? — a  vulgar  dancing- worn  an! 
I  failed,  as  everybody  does,  almost  everybody ;  only  it  is  luckier  to  fail  be¬ 
fore  marriage  than  after.’ 

“  ‘  Mei-ci  du  ehoix.  Monsieur,’  said  the  Sylphide,  making  a  eurtsoy. 

“  ‘  Look,  my  little  Blanche,’  said  Pen,  taking  her  hand,  and  with  his  voice 
of  sad  good-lmmour ;  ‘  at  least  I  stoop  to  no  flatteries.’ 

“  ‘  Quite  the  contrary,’  said  Miss  Blanche. 

“  ‘  And  tell  you  no  foolish  lies,  as  vulgar  men  do.  Why  should  you  and  I, 
with  our  experience,  ape  romance  and  dissemble  passion  ?  I  do  not  believe 
Miss  Blanche  Amnory  to  he  peerless  among  the  beautiful,  nor  the  greatest 
poetess,  nor  the  most  surpassing  musician,  any  more  than  I  believe  you  to 
he  the  tallest  woman  in  the  whole  world — like  the  giantess  whose  picture  we 
saw  as  we  rode  through  the  fair  yesterday.  But  if  I  don’t  set  you  up  as  a 
heroine,  neither  do  I  offer  you  your  very  humble  servant  as  a  hero.  But  I 
think  you  are — well,  there,  I  think  you  are  very  sufficiently  good-looking.’ 

“  ‘Merei,’  Miss  Blanche  said,  with  another  curtsey. 

“  ‘I  thiuk  you  sing  charmingly.  I’m  sure  you’re  clever.  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  goounatured,  and  that  you  will  be  companionable.’ 

“  ‘  And  so,  provided  I  bring  you  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  you  condescend  to  fling  to  mo  your  royal  pocket-handkerchief,’ 
said  Blanche.  ‘  Que  d’honneur !  We  used  to  call  your  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Fftiroaks.  What  an  honour  to  think  that  I  am  to  be  elevated  to  the 
throne,  and  to  bring  the  seat  in  Parliament  as  backsheesh  to  the  sultan !  I 
am  glad  I  am  clever,  and  that  I  can  play  and  sing  to  your  liking ;  my  songs 
will  amuse  my  lord’s  leisure.’ 

“  ‘And  if  thieves  are  about  the  house,’  said  Pen,  grimly  pursuing  the 
simile,  ‘  forty  besetting  thieves  in  the  shape  of  lurking  cares  and  enemies  in 
ambush  and  passions  in  arms,  my  Morgiana  will  dance  round  me  with  a 
tambourine,  and  kill  all  my  rogues  and  thieves  with  a  smile  :  won’t  she  ?  ’ 
But  Pen  looked  as  if  he  did  not  believe  that  she  would.  ‘  Ah,  Blanche,’  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  ‘  don’t  be  angry ;  don’t  be  hurt  at  my  truth-telling. 
Don’t  you  see  that  I  always  take  you  at  your  word  ?  Y’ou  say  you  will  he  a 
slave  and  dance  :  I  say,  dance.  You  say,  ‘  I  take  you  with  what  you  bring  ’  : 
I  say,  ‘  I  take  you  with  what  you  bring.’  To  the  necessary  deceits  and 
hypocrisies  of  our  life,  why  add  any  that  are  useless  and  unnecessary  ?  If  I 
offer  myself  to  you  because  I  think  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  happy  to¬ 
gether,  and  because  by  your  help  I  may  get  for  both  of  us  a  good  place  and 
a  not  undistinguished  name,  why  ask  me  to  feign  raptures  and  counterfeit 
romance,  in  which  neither  of  us  believe  r  Do  you  want  me  to  come  wooing 
in  a  Prince  Prettyman’s  dress  from  the  masquerade  warehouse,  and  to  pay 
you  compliments  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  make 
you  verses  as  in  the  days  when  we  were — when  wc  were  children  ?  I  will 
if  you  like,  and  sell  them  to  Bacon  and  Bungay  afterwards.  Shall  I  feed  my 
pretty  princess  with  bonbons  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Mais  j’adore  les  bonbons,  moi,’  said  the  little  Sylphide,  with  a  queer 
piteous  look. 

“  ‘I  can  buy  a  hatfull  at  Fortnum  and  Mason’s  for  a  guinea.  And  it  shall 
have  its  bonbons,  its  pootty  little  sugar-plums,  that  it  shall,’  Pen  said  with 
a  bitter  smile.  ‘  Nay,  my  dear,  nay,  my  dearest  little  Blanche,  don’t  cry. 
Dry  the  pretty  eyes,  I  can’t  bear  that  ’  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  offer  that  con¬ 
solation  which  the  circumstance  required,  and  which  the  tears,  the  genuine 
tears  of  vexation,  which  now  sprang  from  the  angry  eyes  of  the  author  of 
‘  Mes  Larmes’  demanded. 

“  The  scornful  and  sarcastic  tone  of  Pendennis  quite  frightened  and  over¬ 
came  the  girl.  ‘  I — I  don’t  want  your  consolation.  I— I  never  was — so — 
spoken  to  bef — by  any  of  my — my — by  anybody  ’ — she  sobbed  out,  with  much 
simplicity. 

“  1  Anybody !'  shouted  out  Pen,  with  a  savage  burst  of  laughter;  and 
Blanche  blushed  one  of  the  most  genuine  blushes  which  her  cheek  had  ever 
exhibited,  and  she  cried  out,  ‘  Oil,  Arthur,  vous  etes  un  hommo  terrible  !  ’ 
She  felt  bewildered,  frightened,  oppressed,  the  worldly  little  flirt  who  had 
been  playing  at  love  for  the  last  dozen  years  of  her  life,  and  yet  not  dis¬ 
pleased  at  meeting  a  master.” 

The  character  of  the  hero  himself  offers  no  salient  points  for  cri¬ 
ticism.  Slightly  reminding  us  in  his  worst  features— his  conceit 
and  unconscious  selfishness — of  George  Osborne,  lie  wins  upon 
us  by  frequent  impulses  of  generosity  and  good  feeling,  to  which 
that  quintessence  of  all  that  is  mean  and  stupid,  veiled  under  a 
dashing  recklessness  and  a  showy  exterior,  was  quite  unused. 


Especially  after  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  Warrington  does 
he  rapidly  grow  in  manliness  and  worth ;  and  in  spite  of  his  airs 
and  his  affectedly  cynical  tone,  we  really  like  and  admire  him  for 
his  considerate  treatment  of  1’anny  Bolton,  and  his  honourable  be¬ 
haviour  to  Blanche  Amory.  Taking  him  from  first  to  last,  he  is, 
we  think,  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class  both  in  talent  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  probably  the  author  thought,  that  such  lessons  as  are 
to  be  learned  from  his  experience  and  growth  are  of  more  extensive 
application  from  the  ordinary  nature  of  the  elements  that  enter 
into  his  composition.  A  far  more  carefully-finished  and  note¬ 
worthy  portrait  is  that  of  Major  Pendennis,  his  uncle  ;  a  perfectly 
well-bred  gentleman,  who,  though  with  little  more  than  his  half¬ 
pay,  lias  the  entree  of  the  best  houses  in  town  and  country, 
ft  would  perhaps  be  too  hard  to  say  that  he  quite,  realizes  the 
Frenchman’s  beau  ideal  of  a  happy  man,  in  having  “  un  manvais 
cceur  ct  un  bon  estomae  ” ;  he  is  a  little  too  old  for  tlie  latter 
happiness,  and  Englishmen  seldom  attain  the  perfection  of  the 
former.  Still  he  is  far  gone  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
art  of  which  Chesterfield  is  popularly  considered  the  master ; 
and  belongs  indeed,  especially  in  the  elaborate  polish  of  his  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  conscious  avowal  of  his  selfish  and  worldly  ends, 
rather  to  a  generation  that  has  passed  away. 

We  have  spoken  of  only  three  or  four  characters,  and  there  are 
twenty  so  drawn  as  to  be  worth  speaking  of.  Strong  is  a  man 
whose  hearty  animation  raises  our  spirits  like  a  clear  October  day  ; 
Bows  is  a  queer  old  sentimental  man  of  genius,  who  would  not 
disgrace  the  page  of  Sterne ;  Eoker,  a  thoroughly  goodnatured 
sketch  of  a  “  fast”  young  English  gentleman,  with  sound  heart  and 
good  practical  sense,  though  led  away  by  a  bad  education  and  the 
follies  of  his  class.  But  for  the  rest,  the  reader  must  (as  most 
doubtless  have  done)  buy  or  borrow  or  steal  the  book  itself ;  and 
he  can  searceljr  fail  to  be  beguiled  of  many  an  hour  in  amusement, 
and  we  venture  to  think  not  altogether  unprofitably. 

EMERSON  TEIfUENT’S  CHRISTIANITY  IN  CEYLON.* 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  topography,  history,  capabilities, 
and  present  condition  and  government  of  Ceylon.  The  religions  of 
the  natives,  with  the  introduction,  progress,  and  prospects  of 
Christianity,  were  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  that  work ;  but  the 
author  found  the  subject  too  interesting  and  the  materials  he  had 
collected  too  valuable  to  be  presented  in  the  condensed  form  neces¬ 
sary  as  part  of  his  intended  plan.  They  are  therefore  treated  as  a 
separate  book,  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  well  arranged  to  convey 
a  distinct  idea  aud  to  impress  its  branches  clearly  upon  the  reader. 
The  book  opens  with  a  narrative  of  the  attempts  of  the  Ilomish 
missionaries  under  the  Portuguese  in  converting  the  natives  ;  then- 
success  being  nominal,  and  mainly  attained  by  the  gorgeous  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  church,  which  they  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  by  engrafting  Christian  upon  Eagan  pomps.  An  account 
follows  of  the  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the  Dutch, 
when  that  nation  had  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Portuguese  :  and 
for  awhile  their  attempts  were  apparently  as  successful  as  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  authorities  making  baptism  essential  to 
civil  privileges  or  even  a  civil  status  ;  but  no  real  conversion  en¬ 
sued — children  were  brought  to  be  baptized,  adults  attended  ser¬ 
vice,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  simplicity  of  the  Dutch 
form  of  worship  did  not  engage  the  taste  of  the  people ;  their  un¬ 
cultured  ignorance  could  not  comprehend  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  the  so-called  Ilomanists  adhered  to  their  processions  and 
pomps,  the  “  unconverted”  natives  to  theirs,  or  if  any  accessions 
were  made  it  was  to  the  old  religions ;  till  at  last  the  Dutch  cler¬ 
gymen  appear  to  have  given  up  the  task  in  despair. 

The  attempts  of  the  British  come  next.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch,  the  natives  prepared  to  undergo  some  new  initiatory 
rite — to  become,  as  they  phrase  it,  of  the  “  Government  religion” ; 
and  when  they  found  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  enforced,  they 
seem  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  English  were  of  no 
particular  faith.  Mery  shortly,  however,  various  missionaries 
arrived ;  and  in  about  twenty  years  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Baptists,  and  the  American  missionaries,  all  had  lo¬ 
cations  ;  and  of  their  exertions,  practices,  and  success,  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  gives  a  much  fuller  account  than  lie  does  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  natives  being  divided  into  followers  of  Brahma  and 
of  Buddha,  two  different  modes  of  dealing  with  them  are  re¬ 
quisite.  As  the  Brahmanical  system  professes  to  regulate  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  human  life,  and  to  teach  physical  science 
as  well  as  theology  and  ethics,  education  in  natural  philosophy 
is  held  to  be  one  of  the  first  steps  in  dealing  with  the  Hindoos, 
because,  when  the  absurdity  of  their  philosophical  revelation  is 
shown,  their  faith  is  generally  shaken  in  the  other  parts.  Buddhism, 
in  its  primal  elements  being  the  most  consistent  of  natural  reli¬ 
gions,  containing  the  purest  morality  of  any  system  except  the 
Christian,  and  inculcating  besides  great  tolerance  of  a  philosophi- 
cal  nature,  is  held  to  be  better  dealt  with  by  preaching-,  private 
exposition,  and  the  press.  At  the  same  time,  education  is,  rightly, 
the  first  and  main  element  in  all  cases.  Schools  are  opened  where- 
ever  the  means  exist ;  boarding-schools  have  been  established  both 
for  boys  and  (after  a  straggle)  for  girls ;  colleges  have  also  been 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  or 
for  pupils  displaying  great  aptitude.  These  institutions,  which 
were  first  regarded  with  suspicion  and  for  which  it  was  difficult  to 

*  Christianity  in  Ceylon ;  its  Introduction  and  Progress  under  the  Portuguese* 
the  Dutch,  the  British,  and  American  Missions;  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions.  By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  K.G.S., 
LL.D.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Published  by  Murray. 
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procure  pupils,  are  now  so  popular  that  the  natives  pay  for  the 
admission  of  their  children ;  and  in  the  Church  of  England.  Col¬ 
lege  there  are  more  applicants  for  admission  than  can  be  received. 
Both  the  motives  and  the  advantages,  however,  are  rather  secular 
than  religious,  Barents  find  that  children  educated  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  procure  situations  under  Government  and  in  commer¬ 
cial  houses ;  or  that  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  management  of 
private  business  of  any  kind,  and  form  better  men  altogether;  the 
girls  also  are  more  capable  in  domestic  affairs,  and  make  better 
wives  and  better  matches.  In  districts  where  the  missionaries  and 
their  schools  have  been  long  established,  the  whole  social  system  is 
of  a  more  orderly,  moral,  and  elevated  kind.  But  the  real  success  in 
conversions  is  very  limited  indeed ;  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
throughout  the  island,  when  the  results  of  all  the  missionary  bodies 
are  added  together.  Part  of  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strictness 
with  which  applicants  for  admission  are  examined  by  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  who  decline  numbers  that  would  be  reckoned  as  con¬ 
verts  by  the  Bomanists ;  part  to  a  practice,  with  the  Wesleyans  at 
least,  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  congregation  and  the 
church.  The  great  cause,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  philoso¬ 
phical  indifference  of  the  higher  ranks  among  the  Buddhists ;  and 
the  superstition  of  all  the  lower  orders,  accompanied  by  total 
laxity  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  other  religions,  provided  they 
practise  their  own  ceremonies.  The  rule  established  by  the  Dutch, 
that  baptism  should  be  necessary  to  confer  more  than  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  registration  confers  with  us,  seems  still  to  be  upheld ; 
it  makes  Christians  in  this  wise. 

“A  man  inMalwana,  being  alarmed  during  an  attack  of  sickness  that  he 
should  die  before  his  son  and  heir  could  be  baptized,  sent  for  his  brother, 
who,  instead  of  carrying  the  child  all  the  way  to  Colombo,  borrowed  an  infant 
in  the  town,  and  had  it  baptized  and  registered  by  a  Wesleyan  minister  in 
the  name  of  the  absent  child,  who  was  at  home.  In  this  way  the  same  in¬ 
fant  has  been  frequently  baptized  many  times.” 

A  general  likeness  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  in  moral 
doctrines,  together  with  some  resemblance  in  the  essential  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dogmas,  (though  strictly  speaking  Buddhism  is  rather  a 
system  of  philosophy  than  a  religion,)  is  a  further  cause  of  the 
readiness  with  which  Christian  education  is  received  while  the  re¬ 
ligion  itself  is  disregarded. 

“  A  curious  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition  to  conform  to 
two  religions  was  related  to  me  recently.  A  Singhalese  chief  came  a  short 
time  since  to  the  principal  of  a  Government  seminary  at  Colombo,  desirous 
to  place  his  son  as  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  and  agreed,  without  an  instant’s 
hesitation,  that  the  boy  should  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  which 
requires  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  attendance  on  the  hours  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  prayer  ;  accounting  for  his  ready  acquiescence  by  an  assurance  that 
he  entertained  an  equal  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  Christi¬ 
anity.  ‘  But  how  can  you,’  said  the  Principal,  ‘  with  your  superior  education 
and  intelligence,  reconcile  yourself  thus  to  halt  between  two  opinions,  and 
submit  to  the  inconsistency  of  professing  an  equal  belief  in  two  conflicting 
religions  ?’  1  Do  you  see,’  replied  the  subtile  chief,  laying  his  hand  on  the 

arm  of  the  other,  and  directing  his  attention  to  a  canoe  with  a  large  spar  as 
an  outrigger  lashed  alongside,  in  which  a  fisherman  was  just  pushing  off 
upon  the  lake,  ‘  do  you  see  the  style  of  these  boats,  in  which  our  fishermen 
always  put  to  sea,  and  that  that  spar  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  second  canoe, 
which  keeps  the  first  from  upsetting  ?  It  is  precisely  so  with  myself  :  1  add 
on  your  religion  to  steady  my  own ,  because  I  consider  Christianity  a  very 
safe  outrigger  to  Buddhism.'  ” 

An  analogous  feeling  prevails  amongst  tbe  priesthood,  even  in 
Kandy,  the  last-acquired  territory,  and  where  Buddhism  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  he  the  strictest  and  purest  in  the  whole  island. 

“  It  is  likewise  a  curious  feature  in  the  case,  that  the  most  numerous  and 
apparently  the  most  ingenuous  inquirers  into  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
have  been  the  priesthood  themselves.  Mr.  Oakley  has  been  in  the  habit  o'f 
visiting  their  temples,  and  to  assemblies  of  fifty  of  their  priests  at  a  time  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  expounding  the  tenets  and  divine  authority  of  the 
gospel.  They  have  come  in  numbers  to  his  residence  to  ask  for  still  further 
information  ;  hut  the  result  has  tended  to  show  that  their  inquiries  were 
directed  rather  by  theological  curiosity  than  by  alarm  for  their  own  reli¬ 
gion,  or  any  serious  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.” 

To  those  who  take  either  a  religious  or  a  philosophical  interest 
iu  the  subject,  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent’s  volume  may  he  safely  re¬ 
commended,  as  a  clear,  succinct,  sensible,  and  flowing  account.  It 
may  be  a  little  too  hopeful  in  expectation,  and  is  rather  too  gene¬ 
ral  in  parts,  especially  in  the  chapters  on  the  Brahmanical  and 
Buddhist  systems ;  but  perhaps  this  could  only  be  remedied  at 
the  expense  of  its  readableness,  which  is  considerable  throughout. 
The  work  also  possesses  a  living  animation  arising  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  from  the 
assistance  he  has  derived  from  the  manuscripts  of  various  mission¬ 
aries.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  real  pictures  of  remarkable 
objects  in  Ceylon,  finely  engraved  from  the  admirable  drawings  of 
Mr.  A.  Kicholl,  who,  we  believe,  accompanied  Sir  Emerson  when 
he  first  went  out  as  Secretary. 

ALAItIC  WATTS’S  LYEICS  OF  THE  HEART.* 

This  volume  consists  of  a  selection  from  Mr.  Watts’s  published 
poems,  with  a  few  new  pieces,  and  some  contributions  by  Mrs. 
W atts.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  containing,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  opinion,  the  best  samples  of  his  poetical  powers,  and  as 
furnishing  the  best  means  of  judging  of  a  poet  whose  name  rests 
on  his  fugitive  productions,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  volume 
called  “Poetical  Sketches,”  originally  published  in  1824. 

Without  being  exactly  an  imitator,  Mr.  Watts  is  a  conventional 
poet ;  his  merit  and  his  success  rest  upon  something  extrinsic. 
The  stanzas  beginning  “Full  many  a  gloomy  month  hath  passed” 
first  brought  his  name  into  much  notice  with  the  public  ;  but  the 
run  of  the  poem  was  less  owing  to  its  own  merit  than  to  its  having 
ix-en  attributed  to  Byron.  The  piece  was  not  a  palpable  imitation 

EnAy,rinL°f  1  H,earD  ottier  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  forty-one 
Engravings  on  Steel.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 


of  that  poet,  and  the  tenderness  and  domesticity  of  feeling  were 
rather  out  of  his  way ;  but  it  had  some  of  the  then  fashionable 
egotism,  gloom,  and  mystery ;  and  though  the  style  was  by  no 
means  an  echo  of  the  misanthropical  hard,  the  stanzas  would 
never  have  been  written  had  not  Byron  written  first.  However,  it 
was  a  success,  and  secured  Mr.  Watts  a  species  of  attention  for 
anything  he  might  afterwards  do. 

His  next  step  in  advance  was  likewise  assisted  by  extrinsic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Mr.  Watts  became  connected  with  Annual  literature 
and  art;  giving  a  stimulus  to  both  in  his  own  Literary  Souvenir, 
and  receiving  in  return  some  of  that  literary  fashion  which  the 
Annuals  bestowed  on  their  contributors.  The  connexion,  per¬ 
haps,  was  not  of  much  service  to  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Watts.  The 
necessity  of  writing  to  illustrate  plates  is  of  a  less  inspiring  kind 
than  even  birthday  odes  or  epitaphs :  for  there  at  least  is  reality, 
which  the  prints  very  often  wanted ;  while  the  drawingroom  style 
adapted  to  the  Annual  was  very  apt  to  descend  to  the  conventionally 
pretty. 

The  poems  in  this  volume  correspond  in  character  with  these  facts 
in  Mr.  Watts’s  poetical  history.  They  are  graceful,  frequently 
full  of  feeling,  varied,  and  harmonious;  but  they  want  that  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  which  an  original,  or  at  least  an  independent 
mind,  impresses  upon  its  works,  separating  them  from  those  of 
other  writers.  There  is  no  particular  model,  except  occasionally 
for  a  few  stanzas,  when  the  resemblance  is  so  strong  that  it  al¬ 
most  reads  like  parody ;  hut  there  is  no  individuality  of  style. 
Some  few  pieces  have  a  sort  of  likeness  to  Byron,  hut  hardly"  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  one  to  call  them  imitations ;  the  generality  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Homans.  Kot  that,  in 
our  opinion,  Mrs.  Hemans  really  originated  it,  for  it  seems  rather 
to  have  been  a  spontaneous  production  of  the  period ;  hut  she  was 
one  of  the  first,  and  undoubtedly  the  head.  With  many  of  the 
lighter  and  sentimental  traits  of  poetry  the  school  is  deficient  in 
strength,  and  above  all,  in  dramatic  truthfulness  of  character.  The 
writers  (and  the  whole  tribe  of  Annual  versifiers  may  be  included 
in  the  list)  want  strength  of  pinion  to  rise  to  the  height  of  any 
lofty  subject ;  they  bring  it  down  to  their  own  level,  which  is  that 
of  the  drawingroom.  In  Mr.  Watts’s  poem  on  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey,  there  is  much  of  prettiness  and  much  of  sentiment,  with  a 
sort  of  conventional  Homan  dignity ;  hut  it  wants  reality  and 
vigour.  The  lament  of  Boabdil  over  the  loss  of  empire  and  the 
parting  from  Spain  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  remark :  the  obvious 
sentiments  are  there,  hut  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Moor  or  of  the  violence  of  Southern  passion.  The  more  general 
poems  on  historical  events  or  landscapes  not  only  want  the  in¬ 
terest  of  individual  fortune,  but  arc  still  more  vague  in  character. 

The  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Watts  excels  are  the  domestic  feelings 
and  affections,  or  the  troubles  that  admit  of  being  clothed  in  a  sen¬ 
timental  garb.  He  does  not,  indeed,  exhibit  these  things  with  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  some  ;  the  elegant  amenities  of  refined  life 
and  the  solace  of  religion  give  a  smoothness  to  his  griefs  or  his 
passion  :  hut  in  lyrics  of  the  “  home,”  rather  than  of  the  “  heart,” 
we  incline  to  place  him  among  the  first  of  his  school.  The  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  in  a  letter  lie  Avrote  to  the  author  a  good  many  years 
ago,  expressed  admiration  for  the  “  Death  of  the  First-born,”  and 
“  My  own  Fireside.”  We  know  not  whether  the  following  stanzas 
were  then  written,  hut  we  are  disposed  to  rate  them  higher.  The 
subject  of  an  early  passion,  looked  back  upon  with  feeling  hut  not 
regret,  is  less  liacknied  than  death  ami  firesides,  and,  though  not 
perhaps  so  obvious,  is  quite  as  general.  It  is  treated  with  sense 
and  delicacy,  and  the  verse  is  easier  in  its  flow  than  the  two  fa¬ 
vourites  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 

“  We  met  when  hope  and  life  were  new, 

When  all  we  looked  on  smiled ; 

And  Fancy’s  wand  around  us  threw 
Enchantments,  sweet  as  wild  : 

Ours  were  the  light  and  bounding  hearts 
The  world  laid  vet  to  wring ; 

The  bloom,  that  when  it  once  departs, 

Can  know  no  second  spring. 

“  What  though  our  love  was  never  told, 

Or  breathed  in  sighs  alone  ? 

By  signs  that  would  not  be  controlled, 

Its  growing  strength  was  shown  : 

The  touch,  that  thrilled  us  with  delight ; 

The  glance,  by  art  untamed ; 

In  one  short  moon,  as  brief  as  bright, 

That  tender  truth  proclaimed. 

“  Wo  parted,  chilling  looks  among  ; 

My  inmost  soul  was  bowed  ; 

And  blessings  died  upon  my  tongue 
I  dared  not  breathe  aloud : 

A  pensive  smile,  serene  and  bland, 

One  thrilling  glance — how  vain  ! 

A  pressure  of  thy  yielding  hand  : 

We  never  met  again  ! 

“Yet  still  a  spell  was  in  thy  name, 

Of  magic  power  to  me ; 

That  bade  me  strive  for  wealth  and  fame, 

To  make  me  worthy  thee  : 

And  long  through  many  an  after  year, 

When  boyhood’s  dream  had  flown, 

With  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear, 

I  loved  in  silence  on. 

“  More  sacred  ties  at  length  are  ours, 

As  dear  as  those  of  yore  ; 

And  later  joys,  like  autumn  flowers, 

Have  bloomed  for  us  once  more. 

But  never  eanst  thou  bo  again 
What  once  thou  \yert  to  me  ; 

I  glory  in  another’s  chain, 

And  thou’rt  no  longer  free. 
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“  Thv  stream  of  life  glides  calmly  on, 

A  prosperous  lot  is  thine — 

The  brighter  that  it  did  not  join 
The  turbid  waves  of  mine  : 

Yet,  oh,  might  fondest  love  relume 
Joy’s  sunshine  on  my  brow  ; 

Thine  scarce  can  be  a  happier  doom 
Than  I  may  boast  of  now.” 

Haying  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  may  remark  one  of  bis  j 
peculiarities — the  variety  of  his  reading  and  observation  on  topics 
alien  from  his  immediate  pursuits.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
never  seemed  at  a  loss  for  illustrations  from  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day;  out  of  it,  Mrs.  Homans,  Frances  Brotvn  the 
blind  poetess,  Southey,  Wilderspin,  Haydon,  Bernard  Barton,  and 
others,  bore  witness  to  his  consideration.  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  is  to 
be  added  to  the  list  as  at  present  known. 

“  Among  the  cordial  and  encouraging  testimonies  they  have  from  time  to 
time  called  forth,  was  one  from  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  statesman  whose 
recent  melancholy  death  has  been  so  deeply  and  universally  deplored ;  the 
more  gratifying,  because  wholly  unsought  and  unexpected  by  me.  ‘  It  is 
not,’  (said  the  late  Sir  llohert  Peel,  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the  gratification 
to  receive  from  him  in  the  year  1826,)  1  from  mere  courtesy  that  I  assure 
you  that  your  name  is  respected  by  me.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  reading  many  of  your  poems.  1  particularly  call  to  mind  two — ‘  The 
Death  of  the  First-born,’  and  ‘My  own  Fireside’;  to  have  written  which 
would  be  an  honourable  distinction  to  an}'  one.’  Eighteen  years  afterwards, 
his  recollection  of  these  poems  induced  him  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  Trea¬ 
sury  appointment  for  my  son  ;  arid  only  a  few  months  previous  to  his  la¬ 
mented  death,  I  received  an  additional  and  unsolicited  proof  of  the  interest 
he  continued  to  take  in  my  welfare.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Books. 

Correspondence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Professor  Cotes ;  including 
Letters  of  other  Eminent  Men,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  together  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  other  Unpublished  Letters  aud  Papers  by  Newton  ; 
with  Notes,  Synoptical  View  of  the  Philosopher’s  Life,  and  a  variety 
of  details  illustrative  of  his  History.  By  J.  Edleston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinit}'  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Alpha ;  or  First  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind  :  a  rhilosopliical 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Truth. 

Across  the  Atlantic.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Cantabs.” 

Christianity  in  Ceylon  ;  its  Introduction  and  Progress  under  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Dutch,  the  British,  and  American  Missions;  with  an  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions.  By 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations. 

Chance  and  Choice ;  or  the  Education  of  Circumstances. 

[The  object  of  the  two  tales  in  this  volume  is  to  “  illustrate  the  fact — that, 
through  God’s  Providence,  the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  the  only  true  principles  of  action,  are  carried  on 
through  those  very  circumstances  which,  because  they  are  not  caused  or 
foreseen  by  man,  we  call  chance.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  volume  is  more 
remarkable  as  a  picture  of  general  characters  and  foreign  manners,  modified 
by  passing  through  an  English  medium,  than  as  didactic  tales.  The  matter 
and  stylo  have  great  freshness  ;  the  story  part  is  somewhat  deficient  in  art. 
The  foundation  is  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure  sought  to  be  erected  upon 
it,  or  the  story  docs  not  point  a  moral  with  sufficient  precision.  “The  Young- 
Governess  ”  is  the  tale  of  a  young  girl,  who,  to  avoid  boarding  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  with  which  she  is  threatened  through  the  machinations  of  her  step¬ 
mother,  becomes  governess  in  the  family  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  passing 
into  other  situations,  is  involved  in  difficulties,  from  which  she  is  rescued  by 
her  lover,  of  whose  fidelity  she  has  teen  led  to  entertain  doubts  by  the  rather 
common  contrivance  of  a  false  report.  “Claudine  Soligny  ”  is  the  tale  of  a 
Romanist  young  lady  of  rank,  converted  to  Protestantism  by  the  reading  of 
her  Bible  and  the  assistance  of  a  Protestant  minister.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Italy,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  possesses  more  interest, 
from  the  motives  that  involve  Claudine  in  difficulties  being  of  a  much  higher 
kind  than  those  which  induce  Lucy  Clifford  clandestinely  to  leave  her  home 
and  throw  herself  upon  the  world,  to  avoid  an  unpleasantness  with  which 
she  is  threatened  by  her  father.] 

Wuthcring  Heights  and  Agnes  Grey.  By  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  A  new 
edition,  revised ;  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Authors,  a  Selec¬ 
tion  from  then-  Literary  Remains,  and  a  Preface,  by  Currer  Bell. 

[The  preface  to  this  revised  edition  of  Wuthcring  Heights  and  Agnes  Grey 
professes  to  solve  the  mystery  made  about  the  three  Bells.  Currer  Bell,  it 
appears,  is  a  man  ;  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell  were  his  sisters,  whose  real  Christian 
names  were  Emily  and  Anne.  They  both  died  of  consumption  ;  Emily  in 
December  1848,  Anne  in  May  1849.  This  edition,  with  its  prefatory  matter, 
is  the  story  of  their  literary  lives,  and  a  tribute  to  their  memory.  A  few 
poems  are  added  to  the  prose  fictions,  selected  from  their  remains.] 

The  Moorland  Cottage.  By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Barton.”  With  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  Birkett  Foster. 

[A  skilfully- written  story  of  remote  country  character  and  manners,  in  which 
the  matter  of  the  juvenile  tale  and  the  novel  are  combined  together.  There 
is  much  of  pleasant  description,  nice  delineation  of  manners,  and  character, 
and  an  interesting  story  ;  but  -while  the  general  character  of  the  book  is  that 
of  the  tale,  its  subject  rather  inclines  to  the  novel.] 

The  Generations  Gathered  and  Gathering ;  or  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
concerning  Man  in  Death.  By  J.  Panton  Ham,  Minister  of  Coopers’ 
Hall  Congregational  Church,  Bristol. 

[A  learned  and  ingenious  argument  to  prove  that  the  opinion  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  is  not  only  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  hut  is  altogether 
unscriptural.  Natural  death,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is,  in 
Mr.  Panton  Ham’s  opinion,  always  spoken  of  as  extinction.  The  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body  is  the  only  idea  of  a  future  life  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  the  notion  of  a  separate  or  intermediate  state  of  existence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  apart  from  the  body,  is  a  philosophical,  that  is,  a  hu¬ 
man  opinion.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Hum  are  drawn  from  Scripture  ar¬ 
ranged  under  appropriate  heads.  The  Generations  Gathered  is  a  curious  book 
on  a  curious  subject;  but  the  writer  looks  at  some  of  his  texts  from  his  own 
point  of  view.] 

Voyage  de  Six  Semaines  cn  Trance.  A  l’usagc  do  la  Jeunessc.  Avcc 
Cartes.  Par  Monsieur  F.  de  Porquet,  Auteur  du  “  Tresor  de  l’Eco- 
lier,”  &c. 

La  France ,  telle  qu’elle  Est,  et  telle  qu’elle  a  Etc.  Par  Monsieur  F.  de 
Porquet. 

Les  Premiers  Pus  in  the  French  Language.  By  Louis  Fenwick  de  Por¬ 
quet. 

[Three  little  books  of  the  indefatigable  M.  de  Porquet,  compiled  to  facilitate 
a  knowledge  of  France,  its  history,  and  language.  The  Voyage  is  designed 


for  a  person  intending  to  travel,  or  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  country  in  a  small  compass.  La  France  contains  a  brief  re¬ 
sume  of  its  history,  institutions,  &c.  Les  Premiers  Pas  is  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion  to  French  grammar;  the  exercises  forming  a  substitute  for  a  conversa¬ 
tion-book.] 

An  Improved  System  of  Farm  Bookkeeping,  &c.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  useful  Tables  for  Calculating  the 
Expense  of  Dibbling,  Hoeing,  Draining,  Ditching,  Reaping,  Mowing, 
&c.  By  the  Author  of  “British  Husbandry.” 

Monk  and  Washington  :  Historical  Studies.  By  F.  Guizot.  (Popular 
Library.) 

The  Island  of  Calypso ;  an  original  Operatic  Masque.  By  George 
Soane,  B.A.,  &c. 

The  week,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  produced  several  hooks  which  in  ge¬ 
nial  feeling,  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  their  style  of  getting  up, 
are  adapted  for  Christmas  presents.  Such  are  the  following. 

The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 

[This  Christmas  jeu  d’ esprit  contains  an  account  of  an  excursion  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh  to  the  Rhine,  on  which  occasion  he  fell  in  with  the  Eickleburys. 
The  family  consists  of  Lady  Kicldebury — a  proud  but  tufthunting  and  rather 
vulgar  widow,  designed  to  represent  our  stiff',  unamiable,  virtuous  respecta¬ 
bility  ;  her  newly-married  daughter  with  her  husband — the  lady  a  common¬ 
place  pretender  to  taste  and  literature,  tile  husband  a  Icetle  henpecked ;  and 
Fanny  Kicklebury — a  sort  of  flame  of  Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  is  carried  off  be¬ 
fore  his  face  by  an  officer  of  dragoons.  The  book  exhibits  the  author’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  society,  and  his  shrewdness  of  remark,  as  well  as  his  pleasant  style ; 
but  it  is  not  the  happiest  of  his  effusions.] 

Hints  for  Happy  Hours ;  or  Amusements  for  All  Ages. 

[A  clever  little  book,  containing  descriptions  of  a  variety  of  games,  or  in¬ 
tellectual  exorcises,  for  an  in-doors  party ;  embodied  in  a  juvenile  story, 
and  thus  showing-  the  suggested  amusements  in  action.  They  are  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  hut  we  fancy  they  will  require  ingenuity  and  practice  to  excel  in. 
The  attempt,  however,  will  supply  a  “eopia  verborum”  ;  and  in  these  social 
puzzles  of  ingenuity,  a  cheerful  failure  is  better  than  a  grave  success.] 

The  Angels'  Song ;  a  Christmas  Token.  By  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Otley,  Suffolk. 

[A  story  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  on  amiable  clergyman,  on  a  visit 
to  a  gentleman’s  family  of  excellent  worldly  character  hut  indifferent  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  The  tale  is  told  with  that  elegance  which  Mr.  Tayler  in¬ 
fuses  into  his  serious  narratives,  and  is  well  varied  by  incidents  of  a  natural 
character.] 

Magic  Words  ;  a  Tale  for  Christmas  Time.  By  Emilie  Maeeroni.  With 
four  Illustrations  by  E.  II.  Wehnert. 

[An  elegantly  written  talc  of  reconciliations,  between  father  and  son,  lover 
and  mistress,  brought  about  by  “magic  words,”  uttered  at  Christmas-tide 
with  kindly  feeling,  and  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  the  persons.] 

The  Mirror  of  Maidens  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Bess.  Bv  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
and  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Streeten,  Authors  of  “TheGolden  Garland.” 
[A  tale  intended  to  show  the  evils  of  pride  and  jealousy,  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  manners  and  customs  of  Elizabeth’s  day,  more  especially  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  visits  to  the  seat  of  one  of  her  nobles.] 

Table- Talk.  To  which  are  added,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Pope  and 
Swift.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

[A  varied  selection  of  short  passages  from  Mr.  Hunt’s  published  writings. 
They  are  too  brief  to  fatigue,  too  agreeable  not  to  be  pleasant ;  and,  well 
printed  and  handsomely  dressed,  the  volume  may  form  a  book  for  the  draw¬ 
ingroom-table  or  the  sofa  reader,  at  this  or  any  season.] 

Merry  Tales  for  Little  Folk.  Illustrated  with  more  than  two  hundred 
Pictures.  Edited  by  Madame  de  Chatelain. 

[A  reissue,  with  an  occasional  new  out,  of  a  series  of  nursery  tales  and  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes,  that  was  published  some  months  since.  The  thirty-six  num¬ 
bers  are  now  bound  together  in  a  pretty  volume,  with  coloured  title  and  vig¬ 
nette.] 

Almanacks. 

Fine  Arts  Almanack,  or  Artist’s  Remembrancer,  for  1851. 

The  Lady’s  Almanack,  for  the  year  1851. 

Ombrological  Almanack,  for  1851.  By  Peter  Legh,  Esq.,  A.M.,  &c. 

Pamphlets. 

Romish  Usurpation ;  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  Reply 
to  his  Address  to  the  People  of  England.  By  the  Reverend  J.  W, 
Worthington,  D.D. 

Catholicity,  Spiritual  and  Intellectual;  an  Attempt  at  Vindicating  the 
Harmony  of  Faith  and  Knowledge.  A  Series  oi  Discourses.  By- 
Thomas  Wilson,  M.A.  No.  III. 

What  are  ice  to  Do  Next  l  By  a  Country  Curate. 

A  Flea  for  “  Rotnanizers”  {so  called)  in  the  Anglican  Communion;  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  By  the  Reverend  Arthur  Baker,  A.M.,  &e. 

Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  Professorial  Teaching  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  By  Bonamy  Price,  M.A. 

The  Roman  Civil  Law.  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Civil  Law,  &c.  By  John  Anster,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Letter  to  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  on  Reforms  in 
the  Common  Law.  With  a  Letter  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the 
same  subject,  &c.  By  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  II.  M.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Bombay. 

Introductory  Address,  delivered  by  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.,  to  the 
Glasgow  Juridical  Society. 

Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery.  By  Colonel  Rawdon, 
M.P. 

Les  Matinees  da  Hoi  de  Prusse,  eerite  par  Lui-meme  en  1764.  Copie 
sur  le  Manuscrit  Original  trouve  a  Saus-Souci. 

The  Man  that  Never  Stopped  Growing ;  a  Tale  for  Children  and  others. 
By  Caliban. 

MUSIC. 

macgregor’s  eastern  MELODIES. *" 

This  pretty  publication,  will  be  interesting  to  the  amateurs  of  national 
melody.  It  contains  curious  specimens  of  the  music  of  the  different 
Asiatic  nations,  accompanied  by  lively  and  fanciful  descriptions  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  people  and  the  scenery  of  the  countries  where  Mr.  Macgrc- 
gor  collected  them.  Airs  given  in  books  of  travels  are  seldom  trust¬ 
worthy,  as  it  requires  more  skill  to  note  them  down  accurately  than  tra¬ 
vellers  usually  possess  ;  but  Mr.  Macgregor  gives  a  satisfactory  account 

*  Eastern  Music:  twenty  Melodies  from  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Jewish,  Syrian, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic,  for  the  Voice,  Dulcimer,  and  Drum;  witli  Pianoforte  Accom¬ 
paniments  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Macgregor,  M.A. 
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of  his  manner  of  writing  these  Eastern  melodies,  and  there  is  internal 
evidence  of  their  genuineness.  They. are  wild  and  unsophisticated,  and 
they  have  that  peculiarity  of  character  which  appears  to  be  common  to 
all  the  music  of  the  East.  Some  of  them  are  mere  fragments  of  two  or 
three  bars, — such  as  the  call  of  the  Muezzin  to  evening  prayer,  and  the 
Kile  sailors’  music ;  others  are  more  extended ;  and  one  of  them,  the 
“Greek  Lullaby  at  Marathon,”  wants  nothing  but  English  words  to  make 
a  pretty  little  song.  The  first  in  the  collection,  the  Kile  Boat-song,  has  a 
resemblance  to  the  Eastern  melody  which  Weber  has  taken  with  such 
happy  effect  as  the  subject  of  the  night-march  of  tho  harem  guards 
in  the  finale  to  the  first  act  of  Oberon.  It  is  one  of  tho  things 
which  stamp  a  value  on  such  collections  as  the  present,  that  they  furnish 
interesting  materials  to  the  composer,  who,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  a 
single  fragment  of  genuine  national  melody,  may  give  a  local  colouring 
to  a  whole  scene. 

Mr.  Macgregor’s  pianoforte  accompaniments  betray  now  and  then  an 
awkwardness  which  shows  inexperience  ;  but  they  arc  quite  simple,  and 
never  pervert  the  character  of  the  melody,  as  accompaniments  so  often  do. 

The  profits  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  author’s  Three  Days  in  the  East , 
which  we  formerly  noticed,  are  devoted  to  the  Bagged  School  Union. 


PINE  ARTS. 

ME.  GEUNDY’S  V.TXTEE  EXiaiitTIOX. 

[second  notice.] 

Mr.  Cattermole’s  numerous  contributions  to  this  gallery  are  the  best 
productions  of  his  hand  exhibited  within  the  year.  The  spirit  of  the 
scene  is  thoroughly  expressed,  though  with  some  coarseness  of  action,  in 
“  The  Dance”  (13).  “  Sintram  and  his  Companions”  (39),  and  “  The 

Monk’s  Library”  (85),  are  striking  specimens  of  his  characteristics.  “A 
Mill  Stream”  (105),  and  Mr.  Kiemann’s  “  Eoslyn”  (82),  show  tho  point 
of  contact  between  these  two  artists’  styles  ;  but  the  latter  possesses  more 
native  rugged  force,  with,  in  this  instance,  not  less  local  truth.  His  other 
works  are  of  unusual  merit  and  finish;  the  “  Mill  at  Fairlight  ”  (79), 
with  its  crudely  green  water  and  blue  sky,  alone  bearing  strong  traces  of 
his  fatally  easy  method. 

There  is  poetical  feeling  not  to  be  mistaken  in  Mr.  Poole,  seldom  alto¬ 
gether  absent  from  his  works.  “  Steme’s  Maria”  (107)  is  as  perfect  a 
rendering  as  we  know ;  graceful  and  subdued  to  the  most  delicate  sadness ; 
treated  with  a  simplicity  of  purpose  which  would  fail  to  express  its  sub¬ 
ject  but  for  the  informing  spirit.  The  impulsive  and  unsophisticated 
wildness  of  expression  in  No.  166,  “  Some  one  Expected  ” — a  specialty 
of  Mr.  Poole’s — is  admirable.  .  In  “  The  Cottar’s  Pet  ”  (37),  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  Hunt’s  rustic  figures  in  character  and  stylo  of  working  is  re¬ 
markable  ;  shown,  too,  in  the  departure  from  those  neutral  tints  affected 
in  Mr.  Poole’s  water-colours.  Others  of  the  artist’s  works  are  scarcely 
less  excellent  than  these ;  but  we  cannot  stop  to  particularize  :  the  one  bad 
is  the  sevcntcenth-eentury-costumed  Imogen  from  “  Cymbeline  ”  (15S). 

Two  sketches  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Pickersgill,  “  The  ltcscuo  of  the  Brides  of 
Venice,”  and  “Job  Receiving  the  News  of  his  Afflictions,”  (171-2,)  attract 
notice  for  freedom  and  decision  of  hand,  and  for  their  bright  chalky  co¬ 
lour.  Here  again  we  have  evidence  of  that  power  of  seeing  a  subject 
strongly  and  at  its  culminating  point,  which  could  not  but  be  recognized 
in  the  painter’s  “  Dalilah,”  through  the  tricky  follies  that  do  their  best  to 
conceal  it,  and  that  now  seem  so  deeply  rooted  as  almost  to  make  us  re¬ 
gret  that  Mr.  Pickersgill  should  be  in  reality  a  man  of  talent.  The  mes¬ 
sengers  of  Job’s  doom  appear  one  close  on  the  other  ;  and  the  last  will 
not  stop  to  deliver  his  tidings,  but  cries  them,  still  in  mid  speed.  That 
Mr.  I  ’ickcrsgill  understands  his  subject  is  clear ;  but  he  cannot  consent 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Frost  contributes  a  flimsiness  or  two ;  Mr.  Stone,  a  water-colour 
design  of  “The  Heart’s  Misgivings”;  Messrs.  Absolon,  Topham,  and 
Oakley,  “after  their  kind”;  and  Mr.  Hayter  a  portrait  of  Landseer. 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  cartoon-study  for  Etty’s  “  Circe  with  the  Sirens 
three,”  daring  in  its  sweep  of  lino. 

Among  the  water-colour  landscapes,  Mr.  Tumor’s  “  Arundel  Castle” 
(61)  is  chief :  a  work  gorgeous  in  prismatic  colour,  but  definite.  The 
likeness  of  aspect  here  to  that  of  the  engravings  from  his  works  is  such 
as  to  reinforce  our  admiration  of  those  laborious  and  deeply-considered 
productions.  Messrs.  Cox,  Bennett,  Stanfield,  T.  Dauby,  Pync — whose 
bright  paleness  is  exemplified  to  more  than  usual  advantage  in  “  Tho  Mul- 
grave  Alum-works  at  Land’s  End”  (156) — G.  A.  Fripp,  very  truthful  in 
the  “Mill  at  Ilythc”  (112),  Copley  Fielding,  and  Lake  Price,  bright 
nnd  exact,  are  the  other  principal  workers  in  this  department. 

Passing  into  the  oil-colour  section,  we  find  the  Turner,  “  A  .Scene  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ”  (219),  to  be  tho  great  feature  not  of  this1  room 
only  but  of  tho  exhibition.  Though  meriting,  and  indeed  requiring 
study,  the  beauty  of  the  picture  is  felt  at  once,  its  elevation  and  simpli¬ 
city.  In  thinking  of  such  works  as  this,  merely  technical  considerations 
appear  almost  intrusive  :  yet  the  total  diversity  of  practice  visible  here — 
the  treatment  being  in  a  tone  of  solemnity  which  excludes  all  colour  save 
the  deepest  and  most  sober,  with  evident  subjection  to  a  leading  tint — 
from  the  blazing  displays  with  which  the  name  of  Turner  is  now  identi¬ 
fied,  (both  undeniably  on  principle,)  may  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  an  art- 
problem.  Of  Etty’s  female  studies,  that  “For  the  Graces”  (227)  is  a 
.good  example:  the  “Magdalen”  and  “  Woman  Reclining  ”  (225,  229), 
wretched  things, — the  latter  most  discreditably  drawn.  Mr.  Kennedy 
gives  himself  full  licence  in  his  “Sketch  from  Nature”  (216),  a  female 
head  and  bust ;  and  produces  something  delightful,  if  not  to  be  approved. 
A  portrait  from  the  same  hand  is  not  unlike  Landseer’s  in  style ;  and  a 
landscape  is  of  a  kind  of  excellence  similar  to  that  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gal¬ 
lery.  The  “Italy”  (209)  is,  we  fear,  loss  a  true  work  than  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  often  sends  forth.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  recur  mechanically  to 
what  was  well  done  impulsively.  It  will  no  more  be  the  same  than  an 
orange-peel  is  an  orange. 

The  landscapes  include  two — (one  especially  charming) — by  that  true 
artist  and  student  of  nature  Mr.  Thomas  Danby  ;  a  Creswick  ;  a  Lee, 
more  than  commonly  satisfactory,  with  animals  by  Ansdell ;  a  powerful 
“Sunset  ’  (223 )  by  Linnell  ;  and  some  Boddingtons,  judging  from  one 
of  which  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  style  now  so  well  known  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  this  artist  ana  bis  brothers  will  approximate  more  and  more 
to  the  Idnncll  school.  A  clever  picture  by  Mr.  Maguire,  bright  in  colour, 
and  with  more  subject  than  the  title  implies,  is  modestly  rather  than 
aptly  catalogued  as  “A  Sketch  from  Nature,  with  Figures  introduced 


(230)  :  whereas  its  chief  failing  lies  in  want  of  natural  aspect.  But 
there  is  originality  about  it. 

A  few  old  cabinet  pictures  and  a  series  of  fine  photographs  taken  by  some 
amateurs  in  Algeria — of  themselves  well  worthy  a  visit — complete  the 
materiel  of  tho  gallery.  We  regret  that  an  indifferent  light — aggravated 
in  our  own  case  by  the  chance  of  a  day  truly  English — should  operate  as 
a  somewhat  serious  drawback  on  its  attraction. 


MORTALITY  IX  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  iu  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 
years. 


Diseases  of  tlu*  Drain,  jSpinul  Marrow,  Nerve  s,  and  Senses . 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  Organs  of  Respiration  . 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Inver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . . 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  etc . 

Childbirth,  diseases  of  the  Uterus,  etc . 

Rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  Rones,  Joints,  &o . 

Diseases  of  tlxe  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . . . . . 

Premature  Birth . 

Atrophy . 

Age . 

Sudclca . 

Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  andlutempcrance .  319 


Total  (including  unspecified  causes)  . 


Teh  Weeks 
of  1389-49. 

Week, 
of  1850. 

200 

. .  556 

46 

165 

..  1,203 

140 

.  342 

46 

. .  2,612 

271 

.  598 

48 

12 

.  113 

12 

10 

.  9 

..  29 

7 

30 

156 

23 

697 

45 

102 

7 

27 

.  11,663 

1,090 

BIRTHS. 

On  the  8th  December,  at  Florence,  Mrs.  Baring1,  of  a  son. 

On  the  13th,  at  Oak  Ilill,  Accrington,  Lady  Gems,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  13th,  at  Pixton  Park,  Dulverton,  the  Lady  Mary  Hood,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  13th,  at  Middlewood  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  the  Wife  of  John  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of 
a  daughter. 

On  the  14th,  at  Farnborough  Vicarage,  Warwickshire,  tlie  Lady  of  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Ilolbech,  of  a  son. 

On  the  15th,  at  Moulton  Paddocks,  Suffolk,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  Bart., 
M.P.,  of  a  son. 

On  the  17th,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  the  Lady  Mary  Farquhar,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  17th,  at  Chesterfield  House,  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  17th,  in  Lower  Brook  Street,  the  Lady  Wodehouse,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  31st  October,  at  Perth,  Canada,  John  Dewe,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  to  Clara 
Alicia,  sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Nellis,  of  Grimsby. 

On  the  12th  December,  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Charles  Augus¬ 
tus  Murray,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  for  Egypt,  second 
son  of  the  late  George  Earl  of  Dunmore,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Wadsworth,*  Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  New  York. 

On  the  10th,  at  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Wilkinson,  M. A.,  Vicar 
of  Erith,  Kent,  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Wilkinson,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Wicliam,  Cumber¬ 
land,  to  Gertrude,  sole  surviving  child  of  the  late  John  Walpole,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 

On  the  17th,  at  All  Souls’  Church,  Langham  Place,  Charles  Rhoderic  M‘Grigor, 
Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Director-General  of  the  Ar¬ 
my  Medical  Department,  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Nickle,  K.II. 

On  the  17th,  at  Morval,  Cornwall,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Bart.,  to  Mary  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Buller,  Esq.,  of  Morval. 

On  thcHOth,  at  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Belfry,  York,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Minister  of  Macclesfield,  to  Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Sal- 
mo  rid,  Esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

On  the  19th,  at  Cheshunt,  Lieutenant  Henry  Beddek,  R.N.,  to  Rachael  Harriet, 
fifth  daughter  of  John  Sampson  Jcssopp,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Essex. 

On  the  19th,  at  the  Priory  Church,  Malvern,  Richard  Gardner,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Chaseley  Hall,  near  Manchester,  to  Lucy,  only  daughter  of 
the  Count  de  Mandelsloh,  of  Ribbcsbuttel,  Hanover. 

On  the  19th,  at  All  Saints’,  Ivnightsbridge,  the  Rev.  Hugo  D.  Harper,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  the  King’s  School,  Sherborne,  to  Mary 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  D.  Harness  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  28th  November,  on  board  the  bark  Clara,  off  the  island  of  St.  George, 
Azores,  John  Garnett  Courtenay,  Esq.,  Staff-Surgeon,  late  principal  medical  officer 
of  New  Zealand . 

On  the  12th  December,  in  Ilyde  Park  Square,  George  Spence,  Esq.,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  counsel,  and  a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

On  the  13th,  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Townsend,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  formerly  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Ickford,  Bucks  ;  in  his  66th  year. 

On  the  14th,  at  Tottenham,  George  Twining,  Esq.,  of  the  Strand  ;  in  his  68th  year. 

On  the  15th,  in  Green  Street,  Gros\ enor  Square,  General  the  Hon.  Sir  William 
Lumley,  G.C.B.  and  K.C.B.,  Extra  Groom  in  Waiting'  to  her  Majesty,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Dragoon  Guards,  and  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Scarborough;  in  his  82d 
year. 

On  the  15th,  at  Holme  Rectory,  near  Downham,  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  John  Francis 
Edwards,  A.M.,  Rural  Dean  and  Rector  of  the  parish ;  in  his  40th  year. 

On  the  16th,  at  the  Hall,  Barrow-on-Trent,  the  Lady  Scarsdale,  Relict  of  the  late 
Lord  Scarsdale,  of  Redlestonc,  Derbyshire  ;  in  her  84th  year. 

On  the  17th,  Thomas  James  Tathani,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  Place,  and  Althorne,  Essex, 
many  years  Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner,  and  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Essex  ;  in  his  7 1st  year. 

On  the  17th,  at  New  Saughton,  the  Lady  Aberdour ;  in  her  29th  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  Stapleford  Hall,  Colonci  Beresford  ;  in  his  74th  year. 

On  t lie  18th,  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Blandford,  the  Rev.  James  Venables,-  forty-five 
years  Vicar  of  Buckland  Newton,  Dorset ;  in  his  72d  year. 

On  the  18th,  at  Brockhampton,  Herefordshire,  Susan,  Widow  of  John  Barneby, 
Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  East  Worcestershire. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Dec.  20. — 2d  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards— Lieut.  C.  E.  Walker  to  be 
Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Dallas,  who  retires;  Cornet  J.  O’Hara  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Walker.  13th  Drags.— Lieut.  S.  G.  Jenyns  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
Ilervey,  who  retires  ;  Cornet  P.  S.  Smith  tube  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Jenyns.  8th 
Regt.  of  Foot—  Lieut.  T.  Walsh,  from  the  62d  Foot,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Rynd,  who  ex¬ 
changes.  31st  Foot  -Capt.  S.  A.  F.  Cary,  from  the  83d  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Bray, 
who  exchanges.  38th  Foot— Ensign  II.  P.  Vance  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Hugonin,  who  retires  ;  R.  II.  Gordon,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Vance. 
47 tli  Foot — Capt.  J.  Lloyd,  from  the  1st  West  India  Regt.  to’  be  Capt.  vice  Sinnott, 
who  exchanges.  62d  Foot — Lieut.  M’KayRynd,  from  the  8th  Foot,  to  be.  Lieut, 
vice  Welsh,  who  exchanges.  83d  Foot— Capt.  E.  W.  Bray,  from  the  31st  Foot,  to  be 
Capt.  vice  Cary,  who  exchanges.  98th  Foot— Ensign  II.  R.  Twyford,  from  the  44th 
Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Harris,  whose  appointment  has  been  cancelled. 

1st  West  India  Regt.— Capt.  J.  Sinnott,  from  the  47th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Lloyd, 
who  exchanges. 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  December  17. 

Partnerships  Dissolved.— Parkin  and  Hildyard,  Scarborough,  linen-drapers — 
Reeves  and  Holmes,  Bath,  marble-masons —Taylor  and  Co.  Crompton,  Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Taylor— Faulkner  and  Co.  Manchester,  manu¬ 
facturers — J.  and  W.  Hook,  Liverpool,  bricklayers — Rougier  and  Sons,  York,  comb- 
manufacturers  ;  as  far  as  regards  II.  Rougier — Roberts  and  Co.  Manchester,  machine- 
makers;  as  far  as  regards  B.  Fothergill— Edling  and  Co.  Liverpool,  merchants—3 W. 
F«and  J.  Dunn,  London  Road,  butchers— S.  and  C.  Crisp,  Herbert  Street,  Hackney 
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Road,  toy-manufacturers — Atherton  and  Co.  Northampton,  timber-merchants— 
Smith  and  Co.  Mold,  Flintshire,  brewers — Achcson  and  Whitestone,  Lead enh all 
Street — Wliitehouse  an  !  Peacock,  Oldbury,  coal-masters. 

Bankrupts.— George  May,  Cursitor  Street,  builder,  to  surrender  Dec.  21,  Jan. 
31:  solicitors,  Norton  and  Son,  New  Street,  Bishopsgute ;  official  assignee,  Whit¬ 
more,  Basinghall  Street  --George  Lea,  Upper  Belgrave  Place,  coal-merchant,  Jan. 
3,- 28:  solicitors,  M'Leod  and  Stenning,  London  Street;  official  assignee,  Gra¬ 
ham,  Coleman  Street  John  Pullen,  Powis  Place,  Great  Ormond  Street,  lodging- 
housekeeper,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  24:  solicitor,  Barham,  Essex  Street;  official  assignee, 
Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— George  Bonny,  Windmill  Street,  Gravesend,  victualler, 
Dec.  28,  Feb.  8:  solicitors,  M  utineau  and  Read,  Raymond’s  Buildings;  official  as¬ 
signee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Samuel  Moyer,  Old  Street,  linen-draper,  Dec. 
21,  Feb.  8:  solicitors,  Reed  and  Co.  Friday  Street;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Bu- 
siughaU  Street— Thomas  Matthews,  Kenilworth,  victualler,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  3  :  soli¬ 
citors,  Motteram  and  Co.  Birmingham;  official  assignee,  Valpy,  Birmingham — 
George  Steele,  Durham,  grocer,  Dec.  31,  Jail.  28:  solicitors,  Maples  and  Co.  Fre¬ 
derick’s  Place;  Wrights,  Sunderland;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Dividends.— Jan.  8,  Greenup  senior,  Prescot,  Lancashire,  coal-proprietor — Jan. 
8,  Goyelin,  Liverpool,  zinc-worker— Jan.  9,  Dalton,  Coventry,  silk-dyer — Jan.  10, 
Barnes,  Milnrow,  Lancashire,  flannel-manufacturer. 

Certificates. —  To  he  granted,  unless  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  on  the  day  of 
'■meeting. — Jan.  8,  Lavers,  Southampton,  grocer— Jail.  8,  Ilawke,  King  William  Street, 
hatter— Jan.  8,  F.  and  G.  La  Mark,  Water  Lane,  ship-brokers — Jan.  10,  Dailies  and 
•Brad dock,  Farringdon  Street,  glass-merchants —  Jan.  9,  Gcrlach,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  merchant— Jan.  9,  Boon,  Plymouth,  ironmonger. 

Declarations  of  Dividends.— Robinson,  Ripon,  surgeon;  first  div.  of  25.  any 
day  on  or  after  Dec.  17 ;  Young,  Leeds— Eastwood,  Farnley  Tyas,  manufacturer; 
first  div.  of  15.  2.J d.  any  day  on  and  after  Dec.  17  ;  Young,  Leeds— Broadbent,  Hali¬ 
fax,  draper;  first  div.  of  os.  Dec.  19,  or  any  subsequent  Thursday;  Freeman,  Leeds 
—Tenfold,  Arundel,  ironmonger;  first  div.  of  7s.  0 d.  Dec.  21,  and  three  subsequent 
Saturdays;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Rickman,  Hailsham,  innkeeper;  first  div.  of 
llrf.  any  Wednesday  ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street— Thorneloe,  High  Street,  Pop¬ 
lar,  grocer;  first  div.  of  9 \d.  any  Wednesday ;  Whitmore,  Basinghall  Street  Blen- 
karn,  Chancery  Lane,  stationer;  third  div.  of  1  \d.  Dec.  19,  and  three  subsequent 
Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Stiles,  Lisle  Street,  coppersmith ;  second 
div.  of  l.v.  l\d.  Dec.  19,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall 
Street—  Marentie,  King  William  Street,  merchant;  third  div.  of  3s.  Ofd.  Dec.  19,  and 
three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— F.  and  C.  Sandars,  Der¬ 
by,  corn-merchants;  first  div.  of  10d.  on  the  joint  estate,  first  div.  of  8s.  (id.  on  the 
separate  estate  of  F.  Sandars,  and  first  div.  of  Is.  8 d.  on  the  separate  estate  of  C. 
Sandars,  Dec.  21,  or  any  alternate  Saturday;  Kittle >ton,  Nottingham  —  Filins, 
Droitwich,  salt-manufacturer;  second  div.  of  id.  any  Thursday  ;  Christie,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

■  Scotch  Sequestration. — Bogle,  Uigle,  Argyleshire,  farmer,  Dec.  23,  Jan.  1G. 


Friday ,  December  20. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Creft  and  Co.  Royal  Exchange  Buildings,  mining- 
share-dealers — S.  and  J.  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  tailors— Sharpley  and  Law¬ 
rence,  Louth,  coal-merchants— Tucker  and  Steavenson,  Threadneedle  Street,  attor- 
nics —  Drake  and  Fry,  Chelmsford,  confectioners  —  Moore  anil  Short,  North  Wharf 
Road,  Paddington,  marble-cutters— Wilson  and  Co.  Sheffield,  iron-founders;  as  far 
as  regards  T.  Wilson — E.  and  M.  Rowe,  Hove,  keepers  of  a  ladies’  boarding-school 
—  Webb  and  Hen -man,  Castle  Lecky,  Derry,  engineers —  Smith  and  Whittaker,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  linen-drapers — Tin kei  and  Shaw,  Hyde,  Cheshire,  surgeons— Haigh  and 
Son,  Leeds,  dyers;  as  far  as  regards  T.  Haigh — Phibbs  and  Osborn,  Crutchedfriars, 
Wine-merchants— Hammond  and  Co.  Audley,  Staffordshire,  coal-proprietors;  as  far 
as  regards  G.  Hawthorne— Bo wlby  and  Dalton,  Hull,  stock-brokers — Bradbury  and 
Co.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  manufacturers  of  china;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Bradbury — W. 
and  E.  Warncford,  York,  linen-drapers— Smart  Delf  Colliery  Company,  White  croft, 
Gloucestershire  ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Carter  and  E.  Morgan— Dewhurst  and  New¬ 
man,  Bull  Head  Court,  Newgate  Street,  booksellers— Norton  and  Co.  Old  Broad 
Street,  land-valuers ;  as  far  as  regards  J.  Oakley — Flat  and  Clayton,  Stockport, 
stone-masons— Water low  and  Sons,  Birehin  Lane,  law-stationers  ;  as  far  as  regards 
J.  Waterlow — Squarrey  and  Squarrcy,  attornies. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled. — William  Mayer,  Bateman’s  Row,  Shoreditch,  timber- 
merchant. 

Bankrupts.— John  Voller,  Portsca,  builder,  to  surrender  Jan.  4,  Feb.  15:  solici¬ 
tor,  M‘Low,  Chancery  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Nicholson,  Basinghall  St.— Samuel 
Jeffryks,  Eltham,  maltster,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  15:  solicitors,  Ililleary,  Fenchurch  St.  ;  offi¬ 
cial  assignee,  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers  —Thomas  Evans,  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  innkeeper,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  31:  solicitors,  Trinder  and  Eyre,  John  Street,  Bed¬ 
ford  Row  ;  Twiss  and  Marshall,  Cambridge;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch 
Lane— James  Mayhkw  Cansdale,  Norwich,  draper,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  31:  solicitor, 
Jones,  Size  Lane  ;  official  assignee,  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane— Samuel  Willett  sen. 
Cheltenham,  plumber,  Jan.  1,  29:  solicitor,  Pack  wood,  Cheltenham;  official  assignee,  / 
Ifutton,  Bristol— John  Lindsay,  Neath,  grocer,  Jan.  1,  29:  solicitors,  Brittan  and 
Sons,  Bristol;  official  assignee,  Acraman,  Bristol — Will  am  Haycock,  Liverpool, 
iron-merchant,  Jan.  6,  28:  solicitor,  Dodge,  Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Morgan, 
Liverpool— Charles  Robinson,  Liverpool,  sailmaker,  Jan.  2,  31 ;  solicitor,  Holden, 
Liverpool;  official  assignee,  Turner,  Liverpool— Sepumus  Frederick  Martyn, 
Bishop  Auckland,  draper,  Dec.  31,  Feb.  11  :  solicitor,  Cooper,  Sunderland  ;  official 
assignee,  Wakley,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.— Jan.  10,  O’Neil,  Golden  Square,  picture-dealer— Jan.  15,  Thompson, 
Piccadilly,  linen-draper— Jan.  15,  Johnson  jun.  Uxbridge,  carrier — Jan.  14,  Arthur, 
Garlick  Hill,  stationer — Jan.  11,  Angle,  Moorfields,  victualler— Jan.  11,  Paine  and 
Davies,  High  Street,  Southwark,  woollen-drapers —  Jan.  11,  Pyman,  St.  Osyth,  Essex, 
corn-merchant— Jan.  11,  Cranston,  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  cabinet-maker 
— Jan.  11,  Hyrons,  John  Street,  Tottenham  Court  lload,  pianoforte-manufacturer — 
Jan.  11,  Barker  and  Davey,  Bicester,  Oxfordshire,  drapers— Jan.  11,  llodge  aud 
Clilpin,  New  Oxford  Street,  tailors  -Jan.  13,  Ward,  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
ceach-curricr — Jan.  13,  Beach,  Woolwich,  victualler  — Jan.  13,  Bennett,  Olapham 
Rise,  soda-water-manufacturer — Jan.  13,  Leigh,  Liverpool,  merchant— Jan.  13, 
Dornford,  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Stre<  t,  wine-merchant  Jan.  11,  Reynolds,  Upper 
Street,  Islington,  grocer— Jan.  14,  Williams,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  auctioneer — 
Jan.  14,  Bird,  Cwmavon,  Glamorganshire,  grocer  Jan.  13,  Baker,  Manchester,  size- 
manufacturer— Jan.  21,  W.  and  S.  Shaw,  Saddle  worth,  timber-merchants— Jan.  14, 
Gray  and  Williams,  Chester,  engineers— Jan.  15,  Loosemore,  Tiverton,  scrivener — 
Jan.  15,  Page,  Sidmouth,  butcher— Jan.  23,  Parnall,  East  Looe,  grocer. 

Certificates. — To  be  granted ,  unless  came  be  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. —  Jan.  14,  Lock,  Stoke  D’Auberton,  Surrey,  auctioneer — Jan.  21,  Wesley, 
Newport  Pagnel,  hotelkeeper— Jan.  21,  Turner,  Worthing,  draper- -Jan.  13,  Jones, 
Llanfyliin,  Montgomeryshire,  grocer  — Jan.  15,  Taylor,  Rochdale,  cotton-spinner — 
Jan.  18,  Pearson,  Sheffield,  victualler — Jan.  14,  Edwards,  Birmingham,  iron-founder 
^Jan21,  Livesey  and  Pimm,  New  Leu  ton,  Nottinghamshire,  lace-makers — Jan.  24, 
Ward,  Holbcach,  draper. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Bell,  Hull;  first  div.  of  35.  (id.  Dec.  24,  or  any  sub¬ 
sequent  Tuesday ;  Carrick,  Hull—  Rawson,  Market  llascn,  seed-merchant ;  first  div. 
of  35.  Dec.  24,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Carrick,  Hull— Thorpe,  Kirton,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  scrivener;  first  and  final  div.  of  \y[d.  Dec.  24,  or  any  sub -equent  Tuesday ; 
Garrick,  Hull — M’Gibbon  and  Galbreatli,  Hull,  merchahts;  first  div.  of  45.  Dec.  24, 
or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Garrick,  Hull— Campling,  Norwich,  haberdasher;  first 
div.  of  25.  (id.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays ;  Groom,  Abchurch 
Lane — Bason,  Buckingham,  bootmaker;  first  div.  of  25.  id.  Saturday  next,  and  three 
subsequent  Saturdays ;  Groom,  Abchurch  Lane  —  Black  more,  Cork  Street,  tailor; 
fourth  and  final  div.  of  3 d.  Saturday  next,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays;  Groom, 
Abchurch  Lane— Eddison,  Rastrick,  Yorkshire,  woollen-manufacturer;  first  and 
final  div.  of  2s.  8.|rf.  Dec.  24,  or  any  subsequent  Monday  or  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds 
— Frauer,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  grocer  ;  first  div.  of  35.  Dec.  24,  or  any  subsequent 
Monday  or  Tuesday ;  Hope,  Leeds — Bond,  Huddersfield,  stationer;  first  div.  of  4s. 
Dec.  24,  or- any  subsequent  Monday  or  Tuesday;  Hope,  Leeds— Knight,  Lancaster, 
tea-dealer;  first  and  final  div.  of  b\d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Fraser, 
Manchester— Thomas,  Bridgewater,  coal-merchant ;  first  and  final  div.  of  8i/.  any 
Tuesday  or  Friday  after  Dec.  27  ;  llernaman,  Exeter  -Williams,  Accrington,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  draper;  first  div.  of  15.  (id.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Fraser, 
Manchester— Lees,  Wedneslmry,  coaeh-iron-work-inunufaeturer ;  second  div.  of  S.Jrf. 
any  Thursday;  Whitmore,  Birmingham. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Weir,  Cumnock,  ironmonger,  D.  c.  27,  Jan.  20 — Russell, 
Glasgow,  printer,  Dec.  25,  Jan.  15  Hart  hill  and  Salmon  1,  Glasgow,  printers,  Dec. 
27,  Jan.  17 — Kougvie,  Greenock,  cabinet-maker,  Dec.  2G,  Jan.  14. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday 

Tuesday. 

Wednes. 

Thurs. 

Friday. 

O’’ 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

*97  } 

972 

97  g 

97  J 

97jf 

97  i 

3}  per  Cents . 

99 

9HJ 

985 

982 

995 

99 

Long  Annuities  . 

7a 

■ - 

7J 

71 

71 

75 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

213} 

2131 

213} 

214 

213} 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  ,W.  per  diem . 

67  pm. 

68 

64 

64 

67 

67 

India  Bonds,  3}  per  Cent . 

86  pm. 

— 

85 

— 

83 

83J 

FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct 

— 

.Massachusetts  (Sterling). 

.5  p.  Ct. 

106 

91 

Mexican . 

.5  — 

304 

Ditto . 

.24  - 

— 

Michigan  . 

.6  — 

Brazilian  . 

.5  — 

874 

Mississippi  (Sterling;  .... 

.6  — 

— — 

104 

Ohio . 

Danish  . 

.3  — 

Pennsylvania . 

..5  — 

81} 

Dutch  Ex.  12  Guilders) 

hi  _ 

59} 

Peruvian. . . . 

..44  - 

814 

Ditto . 

.1  — 

90 

Portuguese . 

.5  — 

Ditto . 

— 

Russian . 

.5  — 

110} 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

.5  — 

734 

Spanish . 

..5  — 

18§ 

Illinois  . 

— 

Ditto . 

40} 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

35 

Louisiana  ( Sterling)  .... 

.5  — 

90  ex  d. 

— 

Maryland  Sterling).... 

by} 

Venezuela  Active . 

31} 

S  II  A  It  E  S. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Railways — 

100 

Banks — 

302 

43' 

174 

Great  North  of  England . 

London  and  Westminster . 

28 

Great  South,  and  \\  est.  Ireland. . 

40} 

London  Joint  Stock . 

19 

100} 

_ 

Hull  and  Selby . 

National  Provincial . 

- - 

58  i 

43} 

London  Brighton  anil  South  Coast 

87} 

'  "Hijfl  of  London . 

130 

London  and  Black  wall . 

7 

Mines — 

London  and  North-western . 

126J 

Bolanos . 

— 

9§ 

Hi 

344 

South-western . 

78 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

19 

Australian  Agricultural . 

154 

23  j 

44 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

274 

East  and  West  India . 

144 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  . 

90 

119| 

7b 

73 

St.  Katherine . 

South  Australian  . . 

24 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  14tli  day  of  Decmber  1860. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued . £29,182,490 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  15,136,823 

Silver  Bullion .  45,667 


£29,182,490 


Proprietors’  Capital . . . 

Rest . 

Public  Deposits' . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. . 


£29,182,490 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  "Weight Annuity!  £14,228,901 

Other  Securities .  12,678,322 

Notes  .  10,902,825 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  637,640 


£14,553,000 
3,096,357 
,  10,274,389 

9,275,629 
1,248,313 


£38,447,688  £:  3,447,688 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings-Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Accts. 


BULLION.  Per  oz. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  lli 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  1} 


METALS.  Per  ton. 

Copper,  British  Cakes  £84  0  0..  0  0  0 

Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  13  15  0  ..  14  0  0 


GRAIN,  Mark  Lane,  Dec.  20. 


s.  s. 

Wheat, R.Ncav  37  to  33 


Fine .  38 — 40 

Old  .  37—39 

White .  40  —  4 

Fine .  41  —  -1 . 

Super.  New.  43 — 4 


Rye. . . 

Barley . -v 

Malting ...  24 
Malt,  Ord.  . .  48  — 5i 

Fine .  50—  oi 

,‘eas,  Hog. ...  27  —  2i 


s  8. 

Maple . 30  to  32 

White  ....  25  —  26 
Boilers  ...  28  —  30 
Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  27 

Old . 27  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  30  —  32 


s.  s. 

Oats,  Feed  . .  18  to  19 
Fine  ..  19  —  20 
P island  ...  20  —  21 
Fine  ..  21  —  22 
Potato....  22  —  J3 
Fine  ...23—24 


i.  s. 
15  to  26 
:1 

!5 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN. 

Per  Qr.  i  Imperial,  of  England  aud  Wales. 


Wheat  . 

. .  40*. 

Id. 

|  llye  . 

...  25*.  8ti 

Barley  . . 

, ..  24 

4 

1  Beans  . . . 

...  28  7 

Outs  . . . , 

2 

|  Peas  . . . . 

...29  4 

WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 


For  the  Week  ending  Dec.  14. 

Wheat . 39«.9</.  I  Rye . 25s.  11J. 

Barley  .  24  3  Beans  . 27  11 

Oats  .  17  1  |  Peas . 29  5 


FLOUR. 

Town-made  . per  sack  40s.  to  43s. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Essex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6 d.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14s.  Orf.  per  doz. 

Carlow,  3/.  18s.  to  4/.  4s.  per  curt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  41s.  to  46*. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  . .  . . 42  —  60 

Derby  Plain . .  41  —  54 

Hams,  York .  CO  • —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  120,  4s.  Oil.  to  5s.  6 d. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Beef  . . 
Mutton 
Veal  .. 
Pork  . . 
Lamb. . 


sate  and  Leaden  hall." 
d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  to  2  10  to  3  6  ... 

8  —  3  0  —  3  6 

8  —  3  0  —  4  0  ... 
8  —  3  6  —  4  0  .. 

0  —  0  0  —  0 


Smithe  i  eld." 


8.  il.  s. 

2  4  to  3 

3  4  —  3 

2  10  —  4 

3  4  —  3 
0  0  —  0 


8  to  4 
8  —  4 
0  —  4 
8  —  4 
0  —  0 


To  sink  the  otfal,  per  8  lb. 


Head  of  Cattle  at 
Smithfield. 
Friday.  Monday. 

Beasts  .  1,625  .  6,341 

Sheep  .  5,720  .  26,030 

Calves.  335  .  180 

Pigs  ...  392  290 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

Choice  ditto . 

Sussex  ditto . 

Farnham  ditto . 


70s.  to  81s. 
bO  —  150 
63  —  73 
0—0 


W  OOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

Wi  ther  and  Ewe . 

Leicester  Hogget  and  Wether. . . . 
I  Fine  Combing . 


12 d.  to  18}'/. 
11  —  12.J 


12—0 


10}—  11} 


Hay,  Good . 

Inferior  . . . 

New . 

Clover . 

Wheat  Straw. . . . 


HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smithfield.  Whitechapel.. 


70*.  to 
50  — 
0  — 

76* . 

. .  73*. 

to  75 s . 

.  65$ 

_  57 

.  to  70«. 
—  63 

—  0 

—  82  . 

—  72 

21  — 

28  .... - 

.  17 

—  20 

OILS.  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  10  0 

C  indies,  per  dozen,  4s.  bd.  to  5*.  6 d. 

Mould.-.  (6d.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  Od. 

Coals,  Hetton, . . . 17  0 

Tees  . .  0  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine. .  .per  lb."  0s.  Id.  to  0s  3d. 

Congou,  tine .  1  4  — 1  6 

Souchong,  tine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond)  per  cwt.  79s.  to  109s. 

Good  Ordinary .  53  —  65s.  od. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28s.  7}d. 

West  IndiaMolasses . 13*.  Od.  ta  15s.  6d. 


1220 


COLLEGE  LANDS  TO  EE  LET  IN 

V  ;  THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND— Th«-  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Canterbury 
Association  hereby  give  notice,  that  they  arc  prepared  to 
RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  tenants  for  the  College 
Lands.  The  Lands  to  he  let  in  farms,  including  pasturage,  of 
600  acres  each,  with  special  privileges  to  the  tenants  as  re- 
gards  allowance  of  passage -money,  nomination  of  labourers,  I 
and  right  of  selection.  The  Lands  will  be  let  for  a  term  of  I 
fourteen  years,  renewable  on  certain  conditions,  at  a  very  low  j 
rent  during  the  first  term.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  i 
on  application  at  this  Office.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 
Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  H.  F.  ALSTON,  See. 

9,  Adelplxi  Terrace. — Dec.  17,  1850. _  ] 

FNDIA  OVERLAND  MAIL.  —  GAL- 

X  LERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION,  14,  Regent  Street,  Wa¬ 
terloo  Place.  —  MOVING  DIORAMA  of  the  OVERLAND 
MAIL  to  INDIA,  exhibiting  the  following  places,  viz. — 
Southampton,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Cintra,  the  Tagus,  Tarifa, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  the  Reel 
Sea,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  is  now  OPEN 
DAILY,  Mornings  ut  Twelve,  Afternoons  at  Three,  and  Even 
ings  at  Eight. — Admission,  Is. ;  Stalls,  2s.  6rf. ;  Reserved  Seats, 
3s.  Doors  open  half  an  hour  before  each  representation.  The 
New  Diorama  of  Our  Native  Land,  or  England  and  the  Sea¬ 
sons,  will  shortly  be  exhibited  in  addition  to  the  above.  Full 
particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

T  ADIES  COLLEGE,  47,  Bedford  Square. 

I  J  —INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES,  Open  to  the  Friends 
of  Female  Education,  will  be  delivered  on  Modern  History, 
by  J.  Lvngton  Sanford,  of  the  Temple,  at  Three  o’clock, 
Saturday,  January  11th  1«51  ;  on  Biblical  Literature,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  at  Three  o'clock,  Tuesday,  January  14th 
1851.  The  General  Classes  Open  on  Tuesday,  Jan uary  14th.  ; 

C GOTTI  SH  WIDOWS’  EUND  LIFE 

O  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. — Parties  who  may  be  desirous 
of  effecting  Assurances  with  this  Society  are  particularly  re¬ 
quested  to  notice,  that  Proposals  must  be  lodged  on  or  before 
the  31st  December  current,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
this  year’s  entry. 

Notice  to  Members. — The  Report  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  Brand,  ha*  now  been  issued,  and  any  Member  who 
may  not  have  received  a  copy,  can  have  one  on  application  at 
the  Society's  Head  Office. 

5,  St-  Andrew  Square,  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  16,  1850.  WM.  LINDESAY,  Secretary. 
London  Office,  4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M' KEAN,  Agent. 

SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  and  LIFE 

O  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  Founded  a.d.  1815.  C'onsti-  i 
tuted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Invested  Capital, 

TWO  MILLION  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR 
THOUSAND  POUNDS, 

Which  is  the  sole  property  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  1 
The  Society’s  affairs  are  investigated  Septennially. 

The  effect  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Policies  may  he 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  there  will  be  paid  under  each  loot)/  insured, 
in  the  event  of  death  after  payment  of  the  premium  in  the  year 
j  thus  showing  a  \  (  on  the  origi-  : 

1850..  £1990  7  5;  Bonus  of  up-  !  99  per  et.  <  nal  Sum 
f  wards  of ....  j  1  insured. 

1852 _ 2002  14  11  ....  106  . . 

To  the  representatives  of  the  original  member  who  may  die 
in  the  year  1852  after  payment  of  the  premium  applicable  to 
that  year,  there  will  thus  he  paid  more  than  double  the  ; 
amount  of  the  original  insurance. 

N.B.  No  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  policy  be  of  five  years’  standing.  The 
Books  of  the  Society  Close  for  the  current  year  on  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  policies  effected  before  that  time  have  the  advantage 
of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed  beyond  it. 

Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  5,  st.  Andrew’s  Square, 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
London  Office,  4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M'KEAN,  Agent. 


AS- 


QCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

O  SURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Head  Office,  26,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 
London  Office,  61  A,  Moorgatc  Street. 

Physician. — Joseph  Laurie,  Esq.  M.D.  12,  Lower  Berkeley 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

Solicitor. — Charles  Lever,  Esq.  1,  Frederick’s  Place,  Old 
Jewry. 

The  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  being  a  MUTUAL  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  SOCIETY,  in  which  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  are 
ALLOCATED  amongst  the  Policy- holders  every  THREE 
YEARS,  provides  every  advantage  lo  the  Assured  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  Life  Assurance  Institution  to  afford.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Policies  effected  in  the  year  1832  have  obtained  a 
BONUS  of  about  FORTY-THREE  per  Cent  on  the  SUM 
ASSURED;  those  effected  in  1833,  FORTY  percent;  those 
in  1834,  THIRTY-EIGHT  pcrCent;  and  Policies  of  subse¬ 
quent  years  n  proportion. 

The  PROFITS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  option  of  the  As¬ 
sured,  be  applied  thus — 

1st.  They  are  ADDED  TO  THE  SUM  ASSURED  ; 

2d.  They  may  be  COMMUTED  INTO  A  PRESENT  PAY¬ 
MENT;  or, 

3d.  They  may  be  APPLIED  IN  REDUCTION  OF  THE 
FUTURE  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

The  following  is  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Society  down  to 
1st  March  1850. 

Amount  Annual  Accumula- 


At  1st  March  1832  . 

Assured. 

Revenue. 

£2,032 

ted  Fund. 
£1,898 

Do. 

1838 . 

30,208 

71,191 

Do. 

1844  . 

...  1,919,292 

68,920 

263,719 

Do. 

1850 . 

. . .  3,366,354 

120,978 

572,817 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

n'AS  any  one  forgotten  to  remember  tlie 

-  old  favourite  toast,  “  All  friends  round  Saint  Paul’s,  not 
forgetting  NUMBER  ONE  ?  _ _ _ _ 

Tp  LOOK  CLOT  II  S. 

1  Best  quality,  warranted .  2s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

Persian  and  Turkey  pattern.  2s.  9 d.  ditto 

Common  Floor  Cloth .  2s.  Orf.  ditto 

COCOA  FIBRE  MATS  and  MATTING. 
JAPANNED  FOLDING  SCREENS  from  3 ‘is. 
JOWETT,  Manufacturer,  532,  New  Oxford  Street. 


1  and  FORKS. — T.  COX  SAVORY  and  Co.  respectfully 
inform  their  customers  that  their  STOCK  of  these  useful 
articles  is  reedy  for  selection.  In  silver-plated  the  prices  are 
from  24s.  the  pair;  in  silver,  from  84s.  the  pair. — 47,  CornhiM, 
London,  seven  doors  from  Graccchurch  Street. 

Metcalfe  imtCcoANEW  pattern 

TOOTH-BRUSH  and  Smyrna  Sponges. — The  Tooth¬ 
brush  has  the  important  advantage  of  searching  thoroughly  in¬ 
to  the  divisions  of  the  teeth,  and  cleaning  them  in  tiie  most 
extraordinary,  manner,  and  is  famous  for  the  hairs  not  coming 
loose,  Is.  An  improved  Clothes-brusli,  that  cleans  in  a  third 
part  of  the  usual  time,  and  incapable  of  injuring  the  finest 
nap.  Penetrating  Hair-brushes,  with  the  durable  unbleached 
Russian  bristles,  which  do  not  soften  like  common  hair.  Flosh- 
brushesof  improved  graduated  and  powerful  friction.  Velvet- 
brushes,  whieli  act  in  the  most  surprisingand  successful  man¬ 
ner.  Genuine  Smyrna  Sponge,  with  its  preserved  valuable  | 
properties  of  absorption,  vitality,  and  durability,  by  means  of 
direct  importations,  dispensing  with  all  intermediate  parties’ 
profits  and  destructive  bleaching,  and  securing  the  luxury  of 
a  genuine  Smyrna  Sponge.  Only  at  Metcalfe,  Binuley,  and 
Co.’s  sole  establishment,  130  b,  Oxford  Street. 

HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE'  ZINC 

PAINT.  Healthful,  Durable,  and  Economical. — The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession  are  invited  to  test  this 
article,  combining  chemical  qualities  which  render  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  corrective  where  contagious  diseases  have  prevailed. 
Apartments  painted  with  it  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health  of  children  or  the  most  delicate  constitution,  but  may 
be  immediately  occupied.  It  is  the  whitest  paint  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  retains  its  whiteness  for  hundreds  of  years  whether 
exposed  to  the  vapour  from  cesspools  or  the  most  noxious 
gases.  Each  cask  is  stamped  “HUBBUCK,  LONDON, 
PATENT.”  A  circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  all 
the  principal  dealers  in  paints.  Thomas  Hubdcck  and  Sox, 
opposite  the  London  Docks. 

VEW  SHOW-BOOMS  FOB  BED- 

-Ly  STEADS. — HE\L  and  SON  have  erected  more  extensive 
Warerooms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  every  description  of 
Bedstead.  In  Iron  their  Stock  will  include  every  sort  manu¬ 
factured,  from  the  cheap  Stump,  for  servants’  use,  to  the 
handsomely- ornamented  tubular-pillared  Canopy,  as  well  as 
Brass  Bedsteads  of  every  shape  and  pattern ;  and  in  Wooden 
Bedsteads  their  Rooms  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow 
them  to  fit  up  a  variety,  both  in  Polished  Birch  and  Maho¬ 
gany,  of  Four-post,  Canopy,  and  French,  and  also  of  Japanned 
Bedsteads — in  fact,  to  keep  in  stock  every  sort  of  Bedstead 
that  is  made.  They  have  also  a  general  assortment  of  Furni¬ 
ture  Chintzes,  Damasks,  and  Dimities,  so  as  to  render  their 
stock  complete  for  the  Furnishing  of  Bedsteads  as  well  as 
Bedding.  Without  attempting  to  compete  with  the  prices  at 
which  the  lowest  class  of  furniture  is  sold,  and  which  is  fit 
for  no  useful  purpose,  their  new  Stock  will  be  found  to  be 
priced  on  the  same  principle  by  which  their  Bedding  Trade 
has,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  been  so  successfully  extended,  | 
and  the  goods,  whether  of  a  plain  and  simple  pattern  or  of  a  | 
handsomer  and  more  expensive  character,  arc  of  v  ell-  seasoned 
materials,  sound  workmanship,  and  warranted.  Ileal  and  j 
Son’s  List  of  Bedding,  containing  full  particular  of  Weights,  | 
Sizes,  and  Prices  of  every  description  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  . 
post,  on  application  to  their  Factory,  196, (opposite  the  Chapel. 
Tottenham  Court  Rond,  London. 


[Saturday, 


In  the  matter  of  John 
Gumming  and  Clement  For 


Gumming  and  Clement  Per-  I  AAnyp  r, 
guson,  both  of  No.  17,  Lower  I  I  *'  F  JA  L 
Ormond  Quay,  in  the  City  of  l  SALE. — T1 


Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposals  may  be  had  free,  on 
application  at  the  Society’s  Office,  61a,  Moorgatc  Street,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 
Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

VUMBER  ONE  SAINT  TAUUS 

.1.1  CHURCHYARD. — Old  Christmas  in  due  course  lias 
come  his  round  again.  His  genial  presence  is  felt  alike  by  all. 
In  kindly  fellowships,  gifts  are  cxchangedand  old  troubles  for¬ 
gotten.  What  at  such  a  season  can  be  a  more  acceptable 
present  than  a  few  pounds  of  FINE  OLD-FASHIONED  FIN  K 
TEA,  such  as  all  like  to  drink,  and  which  only  costs  4s.  the 
pound?  Its  price  is  characterized  by  moderation,  its  quality 
by  excellence,  and  its  flavour  by  strength  and  purity.  Its 
superiority  is  proved  in  the  drinking.  It  is  sold  by  DAKIN 
AND  CO.  TEA-MERCHANTS,  who  supply  every  description  of 
Fine  and  all  the  Rare  Teas  imported,  ana  at  Merchants’ Prices. 
Visiters  to  London  may  save  a  considerable  jjortion  of  their 
railway  expenses  by  purchasing  their  Teas  and  Coffees  at 
Number  One  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  England’s  metropolis,  and  a  position  more  easily 
identified  than  any  in  London. 

Q  EASON  ABLE  PRESENTS.— At  this 

kJ  festive  period  of  the  year  the  following  unrivalled  dis¬ 
coveries  for  the  TOILET  are  called  into  increased  requisition, 
namely— ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  creating  and 
sustaining  a  luxuriant  head  of  Hair;  ROWLANDS  KALY- 
DOR,  for  rendering  the  Skin  sofc,  fair,  and  blooming:  and 
ROW  LAND’S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  imparting  a 
pearl  like  whiteness  to  the  Teeth.  The  Patronage  of  Royalty 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  high  appreciation  by  Rank  and 
Fashion,  with  the  well-known  infallible  efficacy  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  give  them  a  celebrity  unparalleled,  and  render  them  a 
peculiarly  ELEGANT  and  SEASONABLE  PRESENT.  Sold 
by  A.  Row  land  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  Loudon,  and  bv 
Chemists  and  Perfume  rs. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— 

JL  The  tendency  of  modern  taste,  as  exercised  in  boys’  dress, 
is  happily  free  from  the  grievous  folly  to  which  girls  are  subject¬ 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  figure  and  gait,  as  it  is  called.  In 
the  garments  made  by  MESSRS.  NICOLL,  of  Regent  Street 
and  Cornhill,  the  chest  and  limbs,  although  gracefully  clad,  1 
are  not  improperly  confined;  and  the  result  is  a  better  chance  : 
of  having  in  riper  life  a  well-formed  chest,  with  free  play  for 
the  lungs  and  other  vital  organs.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  a  kind  of  warm  overcoat  lor  boys  has  been  recently  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  above  warerooms,  which  will  doubtless  prove  an 
acceptable  Christmas  gilt,  the  general  price  of  which  is  about 
One  Guinea. 

A  portion  of  the  extensive  premises  in  Regent  Street, 
occupied  by  MESSRS  NICOLL,  will  in  future  be  de¬ 
voted  for  the  production  of  BOYS'  and  YOUTHS’  C  LO  TH¬ 
ING,  such  to  exhibit  unusual  good  taste,  style,  and  finish,  i 
besides  having  a  further  recommendation  in  their  durability 
and  very  moderate  cost. 

College  Caps  and  Gowns,  with  every  kind  of  garment  cal¬ 
culated  for  pleasure,  duties,  or  exercise,  and  such  as  are  worn 
by  young  gentlemen  at  the  colleges  and  great  public  schools.  | 
These  are  always  ready  to  be  met  with  at  the  warerooms  of 
H.  J.  and  D.  Njcult.,  Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Cloth,  Regent  Street,  (from  114  to  12U 
inclusive,)  and  22,  Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word 
“  Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicull  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the 
design  and  material  <  in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentle¬ 
manly  article  of  costume. 

ICI  UN  PAltLE  FRANCAIS. 

HEIR  SPRICHT  MAN  DEUTSCH.  I 

TO  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC.— A 

J-  great  comfort  is  now  provided  in  NICOLL 'S  TOGA 
WRAPPER.  It  is  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  old  Railway  Rug 
without  its  horse-cloth  appearance)  to  a  double  purpose — 
that  is  to  say,  besides  being  used  as  a  wrapper  fur  the  knee 5, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  shoulders. 

Thus,  by  simply  drawing  in  a  string,  rests  arc  formed  for 
the  shoulders,  and  the  garment  assumes  the  graceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ancient  Toga,  (whence  its  name). 

The  price  is  One  Guinea,  or  with  a  hood,  (now  In  general 
use  for  travelling  in  France,)  and  bound  with  braid,  it  is  One 
Guinea  and  a  Half. 

When  the  Toga  is  used  as  a  wrapper  for  the  knees,  the  hood  . 
forms  a  most  convenient  receptacle  for  papers,  &c. 

NICOLL’S  TOGA  WRAPPER  is  registered  G  and  7  Vic.  ! 
cap.  65,  and  can  be  had  in  London  only,  of  II.  J.and  D.  Nicoll,  j 
Merchant  Clothiers,  Paletot  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of 
cloth,  Regent  Street  (from  114  to  120  inclusive),  and  22, 
Cornhill. 

CAUTION. — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word  i 
“Paletot,”  but  Messrs.  Nicoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  material  (in  Winter  or  Summer  substances)  emploj  ed  ! 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  arti-  | 
ele  of  costume.  ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANCAIS. 

_ HEIR  SPRICHT  MAN  DEUTSCH. 

W’ONDEBFUL  CURES  DAILY  EF- 

'  l  FECTED  by  HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS  [ 
of  BAD  LEGS  and  OLD  WOUNDS.— If  these  valuable  me-  [ 
dieines  are  used  according  to  the  directions  given  with  them,  j 
there  is  no  wound,  bad  leg,  or  ulcerous  sore,  however  obsti  : 
uate  or  long  standing,  but  will  j  ield  to  their  curative  powers  ;  | 
numbers  of  persons,  who  have  been  patients  in  the  large  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  under  the  care  of  eminent  surgeons,  without  de¬ 
riving  the  least  benefit,  have  been  cured  by  Holloway's  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Pills  when  every  other  remedy  had  failed.  For 
glandular  swellings,  tumours,  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  skin,  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  used  with 
so  good  an  effect.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Professor 
Holloway’s  Establishment,  214,  Strand,  Loudon. 


IN  BANKRUPTCY. 

RIGHTS  for 

he  Assignee  will 

Dublin, Booksellers  and  Pub-  f  receive  Proposals  for  his  inte- 
lishers,  and  Agents,  Dealers,  |  rest  in  the  several  Copyrights 
and  Chapmen,  and  Copart-  I  which  are  specified  in  a  Cata- 
ners  In  Trade,  Bankrupts.  3  logue,  which  can  be  hud  upon 
application  to  the  Assignee,  Andrew  Aumstkono,  Esq.  No. 
16.1,  D'Olier  Street,  Dublin,  or  to  Thom  vs  and  Henry  Geughe- 
c.  yn,  Solicitors  to  the  Commission  and  Assignee,  No.  37,  Lower 
Gardiner  Street,  Dublin. 

Public  Library,  Conduit  Street. 

HEADING  and  BOOK  SOCIETIES  are 

1  V  now  formed  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  progressing 
satisfactorily,  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  a  little  work  recently 
published,  entitled  “  Hints  for  the  Formation  of  Reading  amt 
Book  Societies,”  which  is  sent  gratis  and  post-free  to  orders 
enclosing  two  stamps,  addressed,  Messrs.  SAUNDEnsund  Otlex, 
Publishers,  Conduit  Street. 

19,  Holies  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

HULL’S  NEW  LIBRARY  SYSTEM  is 

X)  the  best  mode  devised  for  the  supply  of  NEW  and 
STANDARD  WORKS,  for  perusal  in  Town  and  Country.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  is  especially  approved. 
In  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  Standard  Works,  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  all  the  New  Publications  is  provided,  which 
arc  diluted  at  the  end  of  the  year;  so  that  each  Subscriber 
may  have  Two  Guineas’  worth  Gratis  to  keep,  thus  acquiring 
a  select  private  library  without  expense.  Terms  post-free  to 
orders  addressed  Mr.  Bi  ll,  19,  Holies  Street. 

The  London  Book  Society. 

\  SUBSCRIPTION  of  TWO  GUINEAS 

jL\-  PER  ANNUM  secures  a  regular  and  frequent  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  best  New  Works.  They  are  exchanged  without 
cost,  trouble,  or  disappointment,  in  every  part  of  London  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  LIST  of  NEW  and  CHOICE  BOOKS 
for  Dec  ember  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  bail  on  application  to 
C.  E.  Mi  die.  Librarian,  28,  Uppei  King  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  December  13. 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  of  NA- 

V/  T1IALIE,  and  a  proportionate  supply  of  every  other 
good  New  Work,  arc  in  circulation  at  Mudie’s  Select  Library, 

28,  Upper  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square.  SINGLE  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION.  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM.  Family  and 
Book  Society  Subscriptions  from  Two  Guineas  per  Annum. 
Literary  and  ether  Public  Institutions  supplied  on  liberal 
terms.  For  Prospectuses,  apply  to  Charles  Edward  Mudie, 

29,  Upper  King  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS  FOlt  PERUSAL. 

Public  Library,  Conduit  Street. 
THIS  EXTENSIVE  AND  VALUABLE  LIBRARY, 

CONTAINING  UPWARDS  of 

V'  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 
of  the  BEST  WORKS,  in  tlie  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German  Languages,  with  an  abundant  Supply  of 
ALL  THE  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  AS  THEY  APPEAR, 
Is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Subscribers, 
Every  Subscriber  having  the  choice  of  the  whole. 
Regular  supplies  for  perusal  arc  forwarded  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  by  railroad  and  steam -vessels  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Catalogues  and  Library-boxes  Gratis.  Subscribers  are  also 
entitled  to  purchase  any  of  the  popular  works  desired  at  half 
the  published  price  as  soon  as  the  first  demand  has  subsided. 
— Terms  gratis  and  post-free  on  application  to  Messrs.  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Oti.ey,  Publishers,  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

T?  ASTERN  MUSIC,  with  Comic  Sketches 

1 J  and  Stories. — Twenty  Melodies  from  the  Egytian, 
Turkish,  Jewish,  Greek,  Arab,  and  Syrian;  for  the 
Voice,  Dulcimer,  and  Drum,  with  Piano  Accompani¬ 
ments.  By  John  Macgregor,  M.A.  Price  2s.  6 d. 

J.  Alfred  Noyello,  69,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  and  21, 
Poultry  ;  and  Sampson  Low,  169,  Fleet  Street. 

Also,  bv  the  same  Author, 

THREE  DAYS  IN  THE  EAST.  Price  Is. 
Seeleys,  Fleet  Street. 

The  profits  of  the  above  works  are  given  to  the 
Ragged  School  Union. 

1  [.LUSTRATIONS  TO  TENNYSON’S 

1  “  PRINCESS,”  elegantly  illuminated,  the  size  and 

in  the  style  of  the  “  Spanish  Lady’s  Love.”  By  a  Lady. 
Handsomely  bound,  price  21.  2s. 

Dickinson,  Brothers,  114,  New  Bond  Street. 

Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  DURHAM  UNIVERSITY 

l  SHEET  ALMANACK,  FOR  18.51.  —  i\  and  J. 
Rivington,  London;  and  George  Andrew's,  Durham. 

ULSTER'S  ROYAL  RED  BOOK, 

for  January  1851,  is  now  ready,  price  os.  6 d. 
corrected  to  the  present  time,  and  considerably  enlarged, 
by  the  addition  of  many  new  streets.  Published  by 
Webster  and  Co.  60,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

iOST-OEEICE  LONDON  DIRECTORY, 

for  1851.  Just  published,  in  2000  pages,  royal 
Svo.  price  36s.  Principal  divisions  of  the  work— Offi¬ 
cial  Directory;  Street  Directory;  Commercial 
Directory;  Trades’  Directory;  L aw  Directory; 
Court, Directory ;  Parliamentary  Directory;  Post¬ 
al  Directory ;  City  Directory;  Conveyance  Di¬ 
rectory';  Banking  Directory",  Assurance  Direc¬ 
tory  :  with  a  very  great  amount  of  general  information. 
For  Reviews  of  the  work,  which  is  now  the  only  London 
Directory  published,  see  The  Times,  14tn  ult. ;  Morning 
Herald ,  13th  ult.;  Morning  Chronicle,  13th  ult. ;  Dailg 
Xews,  1 4th  ult.;  Morning  Tost,  16th  ult.;  Morning 
Advertiser ,  loth  ult.;  Standard,  2d  inst. ;  Sun,  13th 
ult. ;  Mining  Journal ,  16th  ult. ;  Weekly  Dispatch, 
1 7 tli  ult.  ;  Examiner,  16th  ult.;  Literary  Gazette,  16th 
ult. ;  Spectator,  16th  ult. ;  John  Bull ,  16th  ult. ;  Atlas, 
16th  ult. ;  Britannia,  16th  ult. ;  Hcrapath's  Railway 
Journal,  16th  ult.  ;  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette, 
6th  inst.— Kelly  and  Co.  19  and  20,  Old  Boswell  Court, 
Temple  Bar:  and  all  Booksellers. 

|  OME  IXELUEXCE. — Books  calculated 

_  i_  to  improve  the  heart  and  elevate  the  character 
must  ever  prove  the  most  acceptable  presents.  HOME 
INFLUENCE,  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and  Daughters, 
by  Grace  Aguilar,  and  itc  companion  volume  The 
MOTHER’S  RECOMPENSE,  are  well  adapted  as 
CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’8  GIFTS-;  as  fidso 
WOMAN’S  FRIENDSHIP  and  The  VALE  of  CE¬ 
DARS,  by  the  same  Author. 

1.  HOME  INFLUENCE;  a  Tale  for  Mothers  and 
Daughter*.  6s.  6d. 

2.  The  MOTHER’S  RECOMPENSE;  a  Sequel  to 
“  Home  Influence.”  7s. 

3.  The  VALE  of  CEDARS  :  or  the  Martyr.  6s. 

4.  WOM  AN’S  FRIENDSHIP;  a  Story  of  Domestic 
Life.  6s.  6 d. 

Groom  bridge  &  Sons,  Publishers,  5,  Paternoster  Row. 


December  21,  1850.] 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Yo. 

J|  CLXXV.  —Advertisements  for  the  forthcoming 
Number  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  by  the 
23d  instant. — John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

npHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

1  No.  CLXXXIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  before  Saturday,  the  28th,  and  BILLS  not  later 
than  Tuesday,  the  31st  instant.  30,  Paternoster  Row. 

In  a  few  days  8vo.  with  Portrait,  IPs. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  KEY, 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  By  a  Layman. 
William  Pickering,  177,14'iccadilly. 

This  day,  1  thick  vol.  fcap.  8vo.  8$.  6d. 

Tj'ASTBURY ;  a  Tale.  By  Anna  Hah- 

jCj  iuet  Drury,  Authoress  of  “Friends  and  For¬ 
tune,”  a  Tale;  and  “  Annesley,”  and  other  Poems. 
William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

This  day,  fcap.  Svo.  4.s. 

CTORIES  THAT  MIGHT  BE  TRUE. 

O  Poems.  By  Dora  Green  well. 

Also,  by  the  same  Authoress, 

THE  DREAM  OF  A  POET’S  YOUTH;  and  other 
roems.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

This  day  is  published,  in  1  vol.  small  Svo.  price  5s. 

CROSS  THE  A  T  L  A  Y  T  I  C. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Cantabs.” 
London  :  Earle,  G7,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


THE  SPECTATOR. 
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This  day,  8vo.  Is. 

Papal  aggressioys:  how  they 

SHOULD  BE  MET.  By  a  Member  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  day,  octavo,  Is. 

,4  LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HOY. 

XX  LORD  ASHLEY,  M.P.  on  the  alleged  Romisli 
Tendency  of  the  Younger  Clergy.  By  William  John 
Edge,  M.A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hartshill,  Warwick¬ 
shire. — London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY.  Price  4d. 

rrJIE  MAY  THAT  YEYER  STOPPED 

J  GROWING. 

“An  excellent  moral,  treated  in  an  original  and 
graphic  manner.” — Truth-Seeker ,  (Quarterly  Review,) 
Dec.  1850,  Part  VIII. 

John  Chapman,  142,  Strand,  London. 

DR.  ARNOLD  &  THE  REV.  W.  J.  E.  BENNETT. 
Just  published,  8vo.  price  Is. 

O  ANSWER  TO  “A  EIRST  LET- 

TER  to  the  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD 
JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P.  &c.  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  M.A.  &c.”  By  John  Wynne. 

London:  Thomas  Hatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

On  T uesday,  the  24th  inst.  will  be  published,  3 s.  Gel.  in  cl. 

OMIT  LIFE  and  DEATH  of  LITTLE 

J.  HKD  HIDING-HOOD.  A  Tragedy,  adapted 
from  the  German  of  Ludwig  Tieck.  By  Jane  Brown¬ 
ing  Smith.  With  7  Illustrations  by  John  Mulready. 
Gkoomeridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

LEGAL  REFORM. — Now  ready,  price  Is. 

A  LETTER  to  LORD  CAMPBELL 

1Y  on  REFORMS  in  the  COMMON  LAW.  With 
a  Letter  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  same  Sub¬ 
ject.  By  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  II.  M. 
Supreme.  Court,  Bombay. 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Booksellers. 

On  Monday,  price  2s.  Gel. 

'THE  QUEEN  OR  THE  POPE?  A 

X  Letter  to  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.  Q.C. 
M.P.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law, 
F.R.S. — William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London;  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

Just  ready,  small  Svo.  5s.  cloth, 

/  t  HOST  STORIES  AND  TALES  OF 

V I  MYSTERY  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  With  Illus- 
trutions  by  Phiz. — Dublin:  James  M'Glashan,  50, 
Upper  Sack  ville  Street;  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  London  and 
Liverpool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Now  ready,  with  11  Illustrations  by  James  Godwin,  5s. 

'THE  DREAM  CHINTZ;  a  Yew  Story 

1  for  Christmas.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Trap  to 
Catch  a  Sunbeam,”  “Only,”  “Old  JollifFe,”  &c. 

Also,  in  the  press,  price  Is.  with  four  Illustrations 
by  C.  II.  Wei  gall, 

THE  UGLY  DUCK  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Versified  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Three  Bears,”  &c. 

W.  N.  Wright,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen,  60,  Pall  Mall. 

This  day,  Svo.  with  a  Portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  , 
from  the  Original  Drawing  in  the  Pepysian  Collec¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge,  10s. 

riORRESPOYDEYCE  of  SIR  ISAAC 

V  NEWTON  AND  PROFESSOR  COTES;  in- 
eluding  Letters  of  other  Eminent  Men,  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Originals  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Col-  j 
lege,  Cambridge  ;  with  other  unpublished  Letters  and  I 
Papers  by  Newton.  With  Synoptical  View  of  Newton’s 
Life,  Notes,  and  a  variety  of  Details,  illustrative  of  his 
History.  Edited  by  J.  Edleston,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

Loudon:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

DP.  TOWNSEND’S  RECENT  INTERVIEW 
WITH  TIIE  POPE. — In  post  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

TOURYAL  of  a  TOUR  in  ITALY,  in 

f  5  1S50;  with  an  Account  of  an  INTERVIEW  with 

the  POPE,  at  the  VATICAN.  By  the  Rev.  George 
ownsend,  D.D.  Canon  of  Durham. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  bad,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  A  NEW  VOLUME  of  SERMONS.  12*. 

2.  SCRIPTURAL  COMMUNION  with  GOD  ;  or 
the  PENTATEUCH  and  the  BOOK  of  JOB,  arranged 
Chronologically;  with  copious  INTRODUCTIONS, 
PRAYERS,  and  NOTES.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  2 /.  5s 

3.  ECCLESIASTICAL  and  CIVIL  HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHICALLY  CONSIDERED;  from  the 
Ascension  to  the  Death  of  Wiclif.  2  vols.  Svo.  1/.  12*. 

4.  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED,  with  ANNOTATIONS.  4  vols.  Svo. 
3/.  Gi. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS. 

This  day  is  published,  price  2d.  the  30th  Number  of 

OUSE  H  0  LD  WORDS, 

Conducted  by  Charles  Dickens,  being  a 
C  IIEISi'M  AS  N  U  M  B  E  R. 
Contents : 


A  Christmas  Tree. 
Christinas  in  Lodgings. 
Christmas  in  the  Navy. 
A  Christmas  Fudding. 
Christmas  among  the 
London  Poor  and  Sick. 


Christmas  in  India. 
Christmas  in  the  Frozen 
Regions. 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Bush 
Household  Christmas  Ca¬ 
rols 


N.B.  The  First  Volume  of  the  “  Household  Narra¬ 
tive  of  Current  Events,”  being  a  Complete  Record  of 
Events  for  1850,  with  a  copious  Index,  will  be  ready 
early  in  January,  price  3*. 

London  :  Office,  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand. 

Publishing  Weekly,  price  Three-halfpence,  and  in 
Monthly  Parts, 

T  EIGH  HUNT’S  JOURNAL ;  a  Miscel- 

JL J  lany  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Memorable,  the 
Progressive,  and  the  Beautiful. 

The  first  Monthly  Part,  price  Id.  December  24th, 
will  contain  :  Address— The  Town,  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  and 
I V. ;  the  Bull  Eight,  a  Tale ;  the  Murdered  Pump,  &c. ; 
by  Leigh  Hunt— Tw  o  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  Ago, 
Nos.  I.  and  II.;  by  T.  Carhle — Original  Poetry,  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  W.  Allingham,  and  E.  Ollier- 
Remarkable  Clubs,  I.J  and  II.— The  Ford;  a  Tale— 
The  Tutor’s  Tale — The;  Passing  Cloud;  a  Christmas 
Story — Schiller’s  Thekla ;  by  Parson  Frank — A  Digres¬ 
sion  to  Durham,  8cc. 

No.  IV.  December  24th,  will  be  a  CHRISTMAS 
Number. 

No.  V.  Jannary  4th,  w  ill  commence  the  publication 
of  an  Original  Play,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Order  of  all  Newsmen. — Office,  300,  Strand,  London. 

N 1 :  W  EDITION,  CORE  EC  TED  TO  1850. 

Just  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  5*.  cloth, 

'THE  STATISTICAL  COMPANION 

1.  for  1850 :  exhibiting  the  most  interesting  Facts 
in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical,  and  Po¬ 
litical  Statistics,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Corrected  to 
the  present  time.  Compiled  from  Official  and  other 
Authentic  Sources,  bv  T.  C.  Bayfield,  Statistical 
Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education ;  and  C.  R.  Weld, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

London:  Longman,  Brown.,  Green, and  Longmans. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  L.E.L.’S  POEMS. 

Just  published,  in  2  vols.  16mo.  with  Vignette-titles 
by  Richard  Doyle,  price  10*.  cloth,  or  21*.  bound  in 
Morocco, 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  LETITIA  E. 

I  LANDON  (L.  E.  L.)  ;  comprising  the  IMPRO- 
VISATRICE,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the 
GOLDEN  VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other 
Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with  Moore’s 
“  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred  Songs,”  Macaulay’s 
“  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,”  &c. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
"CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. —  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  V. 

GLIMMERINGS  IN  THE  DARK; 

YX  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  F. 
S.  Merry-weather. 

“The  volume  before  us  offers  valuable  assistance; 
it  enables  the  general  reader  to  form  some  clear  picture 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  ancient  w  orld,  as  they 
fought,  as  they  feasted,  as  they  prayed.” — Athcncciun.  ' 
APo,  small  8vo.  cloth,  price  3*. 

LIVES  and  ANECDOTES  of  MISERS;  or  the 
Fa>sion  of  Avarice  Displayed. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

DR.  WORDSWORTH’S  SERMON  ON  THE  DUTY 
OF  CHRISTIANS  AT  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 
Now  ready,  in  Svo.  price  1*.  (bv  post,  Is.  4c/.) 

T  H  E  C  H  R I S  T I A  N  '  S  0  L  I)  1 E  R, 

I  a  CHRISTIAN  BUILDER;  being  No.  XI.  of 
OCCASIONAL  SERMONS.  (Preached  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24.)  By  Cur.  Words¬ 
worth,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  &  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

[just  published,) 

1.  ST.  PETER  at  ANTIOCH  and  the  ROMAN 
PONTIFF  in  ENGLAND;  being  No.  X.  of  OCCA¬ 
SIONAL  SERMONS. 

2.  DIOTREPHES  and  ST.  JOHN  :  on  the  CLAIM 
set  up  by  the  BISIIOP  of  ROME  to  exercise  JURIS¬ 
DICTION  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  by  erecting 
therein  EPISCOPAL  SEES;  being  No.  IX.  of  OCCA¬ 
SIONAL  SERMONS. 

***  Also,  a  Smaller  Edition,  for  distribution,  price 
3*.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

3.  OCCASIONAL  SERMONS  at  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  First  Series.  8*. 

TIOOKS  SUITABLE  for  CHRISTMAS 

1  >  PRESENTS. 

BY  TIIE  REV.  CHARLES  B.  TAYLER. 

1. 

THE  ANGELS’  SONG. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  Harvey,  engraved  by  Dalzicl. 
Fancy  binding,  price  5s. 
ii. 

EARNESTNESS. 

Foolscap  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

hi. 

THANKFULNESS. 

Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  price  6*.  Gd. 

IV. 

SERMONS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  p  ice  5*. 

NEW  WORK  EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  DR. 

SCO  RES  BY. 

THE  WHALEMAN’S  ADVENTURES: 

Scenes  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

With  Eight  Illustratious  by  H.  Vizitelli.  Fcap.  Svo.  6*, 

BY  HORACE  ROSCOE  ST.  JOHN. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 
Foolscap  &\ 2 8.  Gd. 

TIIE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON; 

Or  Adventures  on  a  Desert  Island. 

New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo. ;  each  5s. 

BY  THE  REV.  HASTINGS  WELD. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  :  an  Autobiography. 
With  numerous  beautiiul  Illustrations.  Royal  Svo.  14*. 
Sampson  Low',  169,  Fleet  Street. 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

nPHE  KICKLEBUBYS  on  the  BHIYE. 

X  A  New  Picture-Book. 

Draw'n  and  Written  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsii. 

Price  5*.  plain  ;  7s.  Gi.  coloured. 

(Nme  ready.) 


NEW  FAIRY  TALE,  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Doy'LE. 

HPHE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  KIYEK 

X  OR  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doy’LE. 

{Now  ready.) 


ABLE  -TALK.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

X  One  volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  7s. 

riONVEESATIONS  OE  GOETHE 

\J  WITH  ECKERMANN. 

By  John  Oxenford. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  cloth,  price  24*. 

rp HE  SEVEN  LAMPS~  OF  AKCHI- 

J  TECTURE. 

By  John  Ruskin,  Author  of  “Modern  Painters.” 

1  vol.  imp.  8vo.  with  Fourteen  Etchings  by  the  Author. 
Price  One  Guinea. 


WOMAN  IY  FRANCE  DURING 

H  THE  18th  CENTURY.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
In  2  vols.  post8vo.  with  Eight  Portraits  of  Remarkable 
French  Women,  price  24*. 


AYE  EYRE;  an  Autobiography. 

By  Currer  Bell. 

Fourth  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  6*.  cloth. 


I 


\Y 


MAGINATION  AND  FANCY. 

By  Leigh  Hunt. 

Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  cloth  gilt. 

IT  and  HUMOUR,  liy  Leigh  Hunt. 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  10s.  Gd. 

A  POPULAR  BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

PARENTS’  CABINET  OE  AMUSE- 

1  MENT  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

6  vols.  price  2s.  Gd.  each,  each  vol.  complete  in  itself. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 

BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OE  EUROPE. 

AV  Library  Edition.  With  Portraits.  14  vols.  demy 
Svo.  including  a  qopious  Index,  10/.  10s. 

2. 

ALISON’S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  20  vols. 
crown  Svo.  with  a  copious  Index,  6/. 

3. 

ATLAS  TO  TIIE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  109  Maps.  A  New'  Edition.  Demy 
4to.  3/.  3*.  Crown  4to.  21.  12*.  Gd. 

4. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PII2E- 
NOMENA.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.lt.S. E. 
F.R.G.S.  F.G.S.  Imperial  folio,  half-bound  Morocco, 
10/.  10s. 

5. 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS  OF  NATURAL  PHE¬ 
NOMENA.  Reduced  from  the  edition  in  imperial 
folio.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Fami¬ 
lies.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  &c.  &c.  In 
imperial  4to.  half-bound  Morocco,  2/.  12s.  Gd. 

6. 

ESSAYS;  POLITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D. 
Author  of  the  “History  of  Europe.”  In  3  vols.  8vo. 
uniform  with  the  Library  Edition  of  “  Alison’s  History 
of  Europe.”  Price  21.  5s. 

7. 

MISS  AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  LIVES  OF  TIIE 
QUEENS  of  SCOTLAND,  and  PRINCESSES  of 
ENGLAND  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of 
Great  Britain.  Vol.  I.  10s.  6d. 

8. 

LAYS  OF  TIIE  SCOTTISH  CAVALTERS,  and 
other  Poems.  By  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
A  Newr  Edition,  with  an  Appendix.  In  foolscap  8vo. 
price  9*.  elegantly  bound  in  gilt  cloth. 

9. 

THE  POEMS  OF  FELICIA  1IEMANS.  With  Il¬ 
lustrative  Notes,  a  Selection  of  Contemporary  Criti¬ 
cisms,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Fin- 
den  from  the  Bust  by  Fletcher.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo. 
price  1/.  1*. 

10. 

TIIE  TOEMS  OF  FELICIA  HEMANS,  complete 
in  6  pocket  vols.  beautifully  printed,  price  24*.  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  or  18s.  in  paper  covers. 

11. 

THE  CANTONS;  a  Family  Fieture.  By  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  In  5  vols.  post  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

12. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  By  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S. 
A  New  Edition,  post  Svo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

13. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TIME  :  a  Poem,  in  Ten  Books. 
By  Robert  Pollok,  A.M.  Nineteenth  Edition,  price 
7s.  Gd.  with  a  Portrait. 

14. 

THE  BARONIAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  AN¬ 
TIQUITIES  of  SCOTLAND.  By  Billings  and 
Burn.  Vols.  1,  2,  and  3,  medium  4to.  each  containing 
60  large  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood-cuts,  price  2/. 

15. 

MEMORIALS  OF  TIIE  CASTLE  OF  EDIN¬ 
BURGH.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,”  &c.  See.  In  crown  8vo.  elegantly 
bound  in  gilt  cloth,  price  7s.  6^7.  With  12  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Branston. 

16. 

MEMOIRS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  WIL¬ 
LIAM  KIRKALDY  OF  GRANGE,  Knight,  Com¬ 
mander  of  French  Horse,  Lord  of  the  Secret  Council, 
and  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
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ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 

APPROPRIATE  GIIRISTMAS 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

1. 

SHAKSEERE’S  WORKS :  Kf.nvy 

Meadows’s  Illustrated  Edition.  Memoir  and  Es¬ 
say  by  ISaiiry  Cornwall.  Yearly  1000  Engra¬ 
vings  on  Wood,  and  30  Etchings  on  Steel,  and 
Portrait,  engraved  by  Holl.  3  vols.  super¬ 
royal  8vo.  cloth,  37.  3s. ;  and  Morocco,  4/.  14s.  6/. 

2. 

WORDSWORTH’ S  GREECE— Pic¬ 
torial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical.  With  3.50 
Engravings  on  Wood,  and  28  on  Steel,  illustrative 
of  the  Scenery,  Architecture,  Costume,  and  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  that  Country,  lioyal  8vo.  cloth,  21s, ; 
and  Morocco,  17.  los. 

3. 

MILNER’S  GALLERY  OF  NA¬ 
TURE.  A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Tour  through 
Creation,  illustrative  of  the  Wonders  of  Astronomy, 
Physical  Geograplty,  and  Geology.  With  17  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel,  and  many  hundred  Vignettes 
and  Diagrams.  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  18s. ;  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,  31s.  6 cl. 

4. 

CUTTER'S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

A  New  Edition.  With  additions  by  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Westwood,  Illustrated  bj’  very  nu¬ 
merous  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  34  on  Steel,  by 
Landseer,  and  others.  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  21s. ; 
•with  coloured  Plates,  31s.  6 d. 

5. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  BOTANY, 
FLORICULTURE,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
Conducted  by  T.  Moore,  F.B.S.  and  W.  P. 
Ayres,  C.M.H.S.  Botany — A.  IIenfrey,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  &c.  The  Literary  Department  contributed 
by  the  be6t  Practical  Gardeners  in  the  country. 
Illustrated  with  highly-finished  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.  Imperial  Svo.  cloth,  18s.  ;  and  half-Morocco, 
21s. 

6. 

LORD  BYRON’S  TALES  AND 

POEMS ;  with  46  Vignette  Illustrations,  after 
Designs  by  H.  Warren,  engraved  by  Edward 
Finden.  Royal  8vo>  cloth  gilt,  12s. ;  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  elegant,  21s. 

7. 

BON  GAULTIER’S  BOOK  OF 

BALLADS.  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Doyle 
and  Crowqtjill.  Second  Edition.  Imperial 
lGmo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6(7. 

8. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  CON  CREOAN, 

TIIE  IRISH  GIL  BLAS.  Illustrated  by  Fmz  on 
AVood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  Ids.  clotli. 

“  The  manner  of  the  writer  happily  corresponds  with 
his  matter.  An  easier  flow  of  narration,  without  ob¬ 
trusive  familiarity,  or  a  yet  more  offensive  untidiness, 
does  not  occur  to  us  than  we  find  in  ‘  Con  Cregan.’  ” — 
Athcnemm. 

9. 

BEOHSTEIN’S  CHAMBER  BIRDS ; 

their  Natural  History  and  Management.  Numer¬ 
ous  Wood-euts  of  Birds,  Cages,  &c.  Post  Svo. 
cloth  gilt,  5s. 

10. 

CLARK'S  DRAWING  AND  PAINT¬ 
ING  in  WATER  COLOURS;  containing  Exam¬ 
ples  of  Drawing  in  Landscape,  Flower- Painting, 
Miniature,  and  Historical- Painting.  Small  4to. 
cloth  gilt,  8s.  6(7. 

11. 

WALKER’S  MANLY  EXERCISES. 

Instructions  in  Riding,  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Swimming,  Rowing,  Sailing,  and  Driving.  Edited 
and  enlarged  by  Craven.  With  numerous  Il¬ 
lustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  6a.  0(7. 

12. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  POETRY. 

By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  M.D.  With  Contri¬ 
butions  by  Delta,  of  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 
Beautifully  printed  in  small  4to.  with  Illuminated 
Borders,  and  other  Illustrations.  Price  5s.  in 
elegant  cloth  binding. 

13. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OE 

SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  uumorons  Il¬ 
lustrations  from  Designs  by  Bikket  Foster, 
t  inely  printed  in  small  4to.  Price  5s.  in  elegant 
cloth  binding. 


London:  Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.  Amen  Corner. 


A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  WORKS,  OR 
POPULAR  REPRINTS. 

Now  ready,  in  37  vols.  post  Svo.  strongly  boon  1  in 
red  cloth. 

MURRAY’S 

HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY. 

%*  This  Series  is  non ■  completed,  but  each  Work  map 
be  obtained  separately 


1.  THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  or  Adventures  in 

the. Peninsula.  By  George  Borrow. 

2.  JOURNALS  DURING  A  TOUR  THROUGH 

INDIA.  By  Bi-hop  IIebek. 

3.  TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLY 

LAND.  By  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles. 

4.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  GIB¬ 

RALTAR.  By  John  Drinkwatep. 

5.  WESTERN  BARBARY;  or  Morocco  and  the 

Moors.  By  J.  Drummond  Hay. 

6.  LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  TIIE 

BALTIC.  By  a  Lady. 

7.  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  A  Trial  for  Witch¬ 

craft.  ,  Translated  by  Lady  Durr  Gordon. 

8.  LIVES  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND 

JOHN  BUNYAN:  By  Robert  Southey. 

9.  NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Meredith. 

10.  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  FRANCIS 

DRAKE.  By  John  Bariiow. 

11.  A  RESIDENCE  AVITII  THE  EMPEPOR 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  PEKIN.  By  Father  Rita. 

12.  JOURNAL  OF  A  "WEST  INDIAN  PRO¬ 

PRIETOR.  Bv  M.  G.  Lewis. 

13.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.  By  tlse  late 

Major-General  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

U.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS,  AND 

ABD-EL-KADER.  Translated  by  Lady  Dm  Gordon. 

15.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  TIIE  JE¬ 
SUITS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  From 
the  French. 

16.  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL ;  or  the  Humour¬ 

ists.  By  Washington  Irving, 

17.  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND 

THE  WORLD.  By  Charles  Darwin. 

18.  LIFE  OF  LOUIS  PRINCE  OF  CONDE. 

By  Lord  Mahon. 

19.  THE  ZINOALI ;  or  the  Gypsies  of  Spain. 

Bv  George  Borrow. 

’20.  THE  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  By  Her¬ 

mann  Melville. 

21.  LIVONIAN  TALES.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Letters  from  the  Baltic.” 

22.  MEMOIRS  OF  A  MISSIONARY  IN  CA¬ 

NADA.  By  Rev.  J.  Abbott. 

23.  SALE’S  BRIGADE  IN  AFFGHANISTAN, 

AND  DEFENCE  OF  JELLALABAU.  By  Rev.  G. 
II.  Gleig. 

24.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  Bv  a  Lady. 

25.  THE  WILD  SPORTS  AND  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS.  By  Charles 
St.  John. 

26.  RAPID  JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAM¬ 

PAS.  By  Sir  Francis  Head, 

27.  THE  SIEGES  OF  VIENNA.  Translated 

by  Lord  Ellesmere. 

28.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  Ford. 

29.  SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE  DU¬ 
RING  THE  WAR  OF  LIBERATION.  Translated 
by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon. 

'30.  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS.  By 

Herman  Melville. 

31.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OE 

WATERLOO.  Bv  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

32.  A  VOYAGE  UP  TIIE  PAYER  AMAZON. 

By  W.  II.  Edwards. 

*33.  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS;  a  Spanish  Tale. 

By  Captain  Milman. 

34.  TIIE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

INDIA.  By  Rev.  Charles  Ac  land. 

35.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  "WASHINGTON  AND 

NEW  O  R  L  E  A  NS.  B  y  Re  v .  G .  R.  G  le  i  o . 

36.  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN 

MEXICO.  By  the  late  George  E.  Ruxton. 

37.  PORTUGAL  AND  GALICIA.  By  Lord 

Carnarvon. 

38.  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LORD  CLIVE.  By 

G.  It.  Gleig. 

39.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUSII  LIFE  IN 

AUSTRALIA.  Bv  II.  W.  Haygartii. 

40.  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HENRY 

STEFFENS.  From  the  German. 

41.  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.  By  Wash¬ 

ington  Irving. 

42.  AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By 

Thomas  Campbell. 

43.  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS 

Bv  Lord  Mahon. 

44.  STOKERS  AND  POKERS.— HIGH- WAYS 

AND  DItY-WAYS.  Bv  Author  of  “Bubbles.” 

45.  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIBYAN  DE¬ 

SERT.  By  Bayle  St.  John. 

46.  A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.  By 

a  Lady. 

47/ LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO.  By 

Rcy.  G.  R.  Gi.f.ig. 

48.  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  . FO WELL  BUXTON. 

By  Charles  Buxton. 

'49.  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  By 

Washington  Iiiving. 

John  Muerat,  Albemarle  Street. 


GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS, 


I11  a  rich  and  novel  binding,  Svo.  2 os. 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS: 

a  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and  Descriptive  Verses, 
relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas;  with  Introduc¬ 
tory  Observations  explanatory  of  Obsolete  Rites  and 
Customs.  Illustrated*' by  Biiikkt  Foster. 

In  preparing  tlii*  work,  the  object  lias  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  highly  decorated  and  illustrated  hook, 
original  in  character  and  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts.  It  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Fifty 
highly-finished  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Birket  Foster,  and  printed  in  several  tints,  and  with 
Gold  Borders,  Initial  Letters,  and  oilier  Ornaments. 

\On  J  Lon  day  next . 


HEATH’S  KEEPSAKE. 

THE  KEEPSAKE,  FOP  1851. 

Edited  by  Miss  Power  (Lady  Blessiiigton’s  niece.) 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  E.  Bulwkr  Lytton,  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson,  \V.  M.  Thackeray,  Walter  Savage 
L an  dob,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  other  popular  Writers  ; 
and  Twelve  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists..  Elegantly 
bound,  2 Is. 

“  The  beauty  of  the  illustrations  is  such  as  renders 
them  highly  creditable  to  both  artist  and  engraver,  and 
the  volume  is  in  every  respect  a  rich  specimen  of  deco¬ 
rative  art.” — Morning  rost. 


COURT  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

THE  COURT  ALBUM,  FOP  1851: 

Fourteen  Portraits  of  Noble  and  Aristocratic  Ladies, 
engraved  by  the  most  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings 
by  John  IIayter;  with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  In  4to.  beautifully  bound,  21s.;  coloured 
Plates,  12  S. 

“  A  more  complete  array  of  loveliness  cannot  well  be 
imagined  than  the  fourteen  portraits  which  this  volume 
contai  s.” — Observer. 


EVANGELINE;  A  TALE  OF 

A  CADI  E.  By  II.  W.  Longfellow.  Beautifully 
illustrated  with  Forty-five  Engravings  on  "Wood  from 
Designs  by  Jam:  Ben  ham,  Birket  Foster,  and  John 
Gilbert.  Handsomely  bound,  Svo.  price  105.  Gd.; 
Morocco,  165. 


THE  BIBLE  GALLERY:  Portraits 

of  Worm  n  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Beautifully  En¬ 
graved,  from  Original  Drawings;  with  Biographical 
Sketches.  8vo.  elegantly  bound,  price  1/.  Is. ;  or  with 
the  Plates  highly  coloured,  42s. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  BIBLE: 

Eighteen  Portraits  of  Scripture  Characters,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Staal;  with  Biographical  Notices. 
Forming  a  Second  Series  of  the  “  Bible  Gallery.”  Svo. 
handsomely  bound,  215. ;  coloured,  425. 


THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS: 

By  John  Bunyan.  Beautifully  Illustrate  l  with  up¬ 
wards  of  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  William  Harvey  ;  with  a  fine  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  written  expre- sly 
for  this  edition,  by  Dr.  Cheever.  Svo.  cloth,  125.  ; 
Morocco,  17.5. 


COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  “TIIE  BIBLE 
GALLERY.” 

OUR  saviour,  with  pro- 

PHETS  AND  APOSTLES;  Eighteen  higidy-linrihrd 
Engravings  from  Original  Draw  ings ;  with  Biographi¬ 
cal  Sketches  by  Eminent  Divines,  Imperial  8vo. 
handsomely  hound,  price  315.  G/. 


HEROINES  OE  SHAKSPEARE : 

Forty-five  Portraits  of  the  principal  Female  Characters. 
Engraved  in  the  most  highly- inishe-d  manner,  from 
Dr.iw  .ugs  by  the  first  Artists,  under  the  Direction  of 
Mr.-  Charles  Heath,  Svo.  huidsomely  bound  in 
Morocco,  42.v. ;  coloured  Plates,  73 s.  Gd. 


LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS  OF 

ENGLAND:  Twenty  Etchings  of  their  must  charac- 
t-.  iinic  Works.  By  Louis  Marvy;  with  short  No¬ 
tices  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Author  of  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
Nc.  ln  .4to.  bound;  315.  Gd. ;  coloured,  525.  Gd. 


Illustrated.  Classics. 

In  a  handsome  volume,  price  12s  cloth;  175.  Morocco, 

BEATTIE’S  AN1)  COLLINS’S- 

POEM’S.-;  with  Illustrations  by  J  >jin  Ajjsolon,  and 
Biographical  and  Critical  Essays  by  Thomas  Miller. 

Also,  same  size  and  beautifully. Illustrated, 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

with  Illustrations  by  W.  II  ah  vet,  and  Essay  by  James 
Mo.mgimery.  2  vols.  245.  cloth;  345.  Morocco. 

CO  W  PER"  S  POEMS.  Illustrated' 

by  John  Gilbert,  and  Essay  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dale. 

2  \  ols.  215.  cloth  ;  345.  Morocco. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS  AND  GAS- 

TLB  of  INDOLENCE.  Illustrated  by  Sami  hi.  Wil- 
liams',  and  Essay  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Cloth,  115. ; 
17s.  Morocco. 


David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK,  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  “MARY  BARTON.” 

THE  MOOELAHD  COTTAGE  ;  A 

Tale.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  With 
Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster.  Fcap.  8vo.  gilt 
edges,  price  os. 


OLIVE ;  A  Hovel.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Ogilvies.”  3  vols.  poat  8vo. 


THE  ALPHA ;  or  First  Principle  of 

the  Human  Mind.  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Truth.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  G d. 


Major  Herbert  Edwarbes's 

YEAR  ON  TIIE  PUNJAB  FRONTIER 

Will  be  published  immediately  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

As  the  demand  is  already  very  great  for  this  new  work,  the  public  are  recommended  to  give  their  orders  to 
the  Booksellers  immediately,  that  no  disappointment  may  be  experienced  in  obtaining  early  copies. 

Orders  are  received  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

LETTS’S  DIARIES  FOR  1851 

Are  now  ready  at  every  Bookseller’s  and  Stationer’s  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  they  embrace  every  size  from  a  small 
book  for  the  waistcoat-pocket  to  a  thick  foolscap  volume,  giving  from  one  page  to  a  sixth  part  of  a  page  to  every 
day  of  the  year.  The  prices  vary  from  Or/,  to  14s.  each ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  rival-  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  piracies,  the  publishers  believe,  and  their  annually  increasing  sale  warrants  the  belief,  that  they  have  every 
variety  that  can  be  desired,  their  selection  comprising  at  least  50  different  kinds;  each  of  which  may  be  had  with 
or  without  cash  lines,  and  in  many  different  bindings.  Several  editions  being  almost  out  of  print,  early  application 
is  necessary  to  insure  a  choice  of  all. 

The  Second  Volume  of 

THE  ANNUAL  COMMERCIAL  REGISTER  AND  RECORD  OE  PRICES 

will  be  ready  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Letts,  Sox,  and  Steer,  8,  Royal  Exchange,  London;  where  may  be  seen 
TIIE  ORDNANCE  MAP  OF  ENGLAND,  for  which  they  are  Agents  by  appointment,  reduced  to  2s.  each 
Sheet,  containing  an  area  of  1100  square  miles.  Copying  Machines,  Maps,  Globes,  Ledgers,  Cash-Books,  &c. 
ready  ruled  and  printed;  or  made  to  pattern.  Also  “  Letts’s  British  Tariff,”  price  6*7. 


THE  ELORIST  AND  GARDEN  MIS- 

CELLANY.  Conducted  underthe  superintendence 
of  E.  Beck.  The  Volume  for  1850  is  now  ready, 
price  13s.  6 d. 


THE  ROMANCE  OE  THE  PEERAGE  ; 

or  Curiosities  of  Family  History.  By  George 
Lillie  Craik,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  4  vols 
post  8vo.  cloth,  21.  2s. 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ERIN;  Being 

a  Selection  of  Sixteen  Plates  from  “  Finden’s 
Beauties  of  Moore.”  Elegantly  bound  and  gilt, 
21s. 


TALES  OE  WOMAN’S  TRIALS.  Ey 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Embellished  with  70  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Wood.  Large  8vo.  elegantly  bound, 
price  17.  Is. 


A  BOOK  EOR  A  CORNER ;  or  Selee- 

tions  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Authors  best  suited 
to  that  mode  of  enjoyment.  With  Comments  on 
each,  and  a  general  Introduction.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  With  80  Illustrations.  2  vols.  small  8vo. 
cloth,  12s. 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM  ALL  NA- 

TIONS.  By  Anthony  R.  Mont ai.b a.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle.  Small  8vo.  orna¬ 
mental  boards,  9s. 


THE  HOLY  GOSPELS.  Embellished 

with  a  Series  of  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Ancient 
and  Modern  Masters.  Each  page  surrounded  by 
an  elaborate  Decorative  Border,  illustrative  of  the 
Text  enclosed.  A  handsome  small  folio  volume, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  17.  11s.  6*7.  A 
large  paper  edition  is  also  published,  27.  10s.  cloth, 
gilt  top. 


Tin:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  ART;  Treating  of  Beauty  of  Form,  Imitation, 
Composition,  Light  and  Shade,  Effect  and  Colour. 
By  J.  D.  Harding,  Author  of  “Elementary  Art,” 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved  by  the  Author.  Imperial  4  to.  cloth,  37.  3s. 


MARK  WILTON,  THE  MERCHANT’S 

CLERK  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayi.er, 
Author  of  “  Records  of  a  Good  Man’s  Life,”  8cc. 
With  Illustrations.  Small  Svo.  96-. 


Ur  ft  'pninrs. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  RO- 

BERT  BROWNING.  In  2  thick  vols.  fcap. 
8vo.  lGs. 


CHRISTMAS-EYE  AND  EASTER- 

DAY  ;  a  Poem.  By  Robert  Browning,  Author 
of  “  Paracelsus,”  &c.  &c.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELI- 

ZABETH  BARRETT  BRbWXING  (MISS  BAR- 
RETT.)  Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning’s  Poetical  Works.  In  2  thick  vols.  fcap. 
8vo.  16s. 


POEMS. 

By  William  Bennett.  Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 


POEMS. 

By  William  Allingham.  Fcap.  8vo.  8s.  G*7. 


SERMONS  IN  SONNETS;  with  a 

Text  on  the  New  Year,  and  other  Poems,  By 
Chauncy  Hare  Townsiiend.  (In  a  few  days.) 
Fcap.  8vo. 


London :  Chatman  and  Halt,  193,  Piccadilly, 
and  186,  Strand. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  FOE  PRESENTATION. 

Ill  small  4tO.  splendidly  bound,  price  14s. 

ILLUSTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  Embellishments  of  this  very  attractive  and  beautiful  book  are  from  the  original  Designs  of  a  Lady,  and 
illustrate,  in  a  peculiarly  novel  and  most  effective  manner,  a  choice  selection  of  the  ancient  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
England. 

From  the  Atlas. 

“  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  elegant  book  that  can  be  selected  for  a  Christmas  present  or  New  Year’s 
gift,  for  the  originality  of  the  designs  and  beauty  of  the  execution  far  surpass  any  illustrated  work  that  we 
remember  to  have  seen.” 

From  the  Athcnceunu 

“  Here  is  a  little  volume  of  rare  merit,  put  forth  without  show  or  pretension  ;  but  there  is  no  book  of  the  day  at 
all  comparable  to  these  ‘  Illustrated  Ditties’  for  purity  of  feeling  and  beautiful  fancy.” 

From  the  Spectator. 

“  The  invention  is  truly  beautiful;  and  the  whole  possesses  a  vitality  most  unusual  in  English  art.  The  design 
is  not  burlesque  at  all,  but  is  perfectly  serious  and  earnest,  very  simple  ami  unaffected,  graceful  and  original,” 

R.  FoLTnoRP,  Brighton;  and  D.  Bogue,  London. 


Oil  the  31st  December, 

HALE  -  HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  Part  X. 

price  6d.  Issued  also  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  1^*7. 

Also,  Volume  III.  with  Portraits  on  Steel  of  Scott,  Byron,  Cowper,  and  Wordsworth,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Volumes  I.  and  II.  uniformly  bound,  are  constantly  on  sale. 


PICTORIAL  HALF-HOURS;  or  Miscellanies  of  Art.  Part  VIII. 

price  9*7.  Issued  also  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d.  each. 

The  First  and  Second  Volumes,  with  Illuminated  Frontispieces,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price 
35.  6d.  each,  are  already  published. 

London :  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet  Street. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

THE  COTTON  AND  COMMERCE  OF  INDIA,  Considered  in 

relation  to  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain;  with  Remarks  on  Railway  Communication  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
By  John  Chapman,  Founder  and  late  Manager  of  the  Great  India  Peninsular  Railway  Company.  One  vol.  Svo. 
cloth,  125.  -  [. Nearly  ready. 

SOCIAL  STATISTICS;  or  the  Conditions  of  Human  Happiness 

Stated,  and  the  First  of  them  Developed.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  One  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  MARTINEAU  AND  MR.  ATKINSON. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  MAN’S  NATURE 


AND 


DEVELOPMENT.  By  H.  G.  Atkinson  and  Harriet  Martinkau.  Tost  Svo.  cloth. 


[Nearly  ready. 


THE  BISHOP’S  WIFE;  a  Tale  of  the  Papacy.  Translated 

from  the  German  of  Leopold  Scherer.  Together  with  an  Historical  Notice  of  the  Period  to  which  it  refers,  being 
that  of  Gregory  VII.  By  Mrs.  J.  It.  Stodart.  Foolscap  Svo.  [On  the  21th. 


New  Work  by  the  Author  of  “  Azeth”  and  “  Amymone.” 

REALITIES;  a  Novel.  By  E.  Lynn. 

London  ;  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


1. 


4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


BOOKS  FOB.  PRESENTS. 

ROGERS’S  POEMS. 

Illustrated  by  72  Vignettes.  Price  lfis.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

ROGERS’S  ITALY. 

Illustrated  by  56  Vignettes.  Price  16s.  cloth,  or  30s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  six  pocket  volumes,  price  215.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

WORDSWORTH’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  price  20s.  cloth,  or  3(is.  elegantly  bound  in  ’Morocco  by  Hayday. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  by  57  Vignettes.  Price  20s.  cloth,  or  34s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated' by  37  Wood-cuts.  Price  8s.  cloth,  or  16s.  G<1.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS. 

Sixth  Edition.  Price  95.  cloth,  or  185.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS. 

Third  Edition.  Price  5s.  cloth,  or  14s.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

HOOD’S  POMS. 

Third  Edition.  In  2  volumes,  price  12s.  cloth. 

HOOD’S  OWN  ;  OR  LAUGHTER  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

Illustrated  by  350  Wood-cuts,  price  105.  6*7.  cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S  SHAKSPEARE. 

PricelGs.  cloth,  or  325.  elegantly  bound  in  Morocco  by  Hayday. 

MRS.  BARBAULD  S  SELECTIONS  FROM  TIIE  SPECTATOR, 

TATLEK,  and  GUAB/DTAN:  In  two  volumes,  price  105.  cloth. 

Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
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TIIE  SPECTATOR,  [December  21,  1850. 


MESSRS.  LONGMAN  and  Co.’s  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 

The  Dukes  of  Urbino. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKES  of  URBINO  and  their  COURT 

MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With 
numerous  Engraving’s  and  Wood-cuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  42s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

o 

The  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 

VOYAGE  of  the  PRINCE  ALBERT  in  SEARCH  of  SIR 

t  JOHN  FRANKLIN;  a  Narrative  of  Everyday  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By 
W.  P.  Snow.  With  Chart  and  4  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  125. 

3.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

The  Interior  of  Africa. 

DAHOMEY  and  the  DAHOMANS :  being  the  Journals  of 

Two  Missions  to  the  King-  of  Dahomey  and  Residence  at  his  Capital.  ^  By 
Commander  F.  E.  Forbes,  R.N.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  10  coloured  Plates  and  Wood 
Engravings.  [Nearly  ready. 

4. 

The  Pacific  and  California. 

J30VINGS  in  the  PACIEIC,  from  1837  to  1849  ;  with  a  Glance 

IV  at  California.  By  a  Merchant  long;  Resident  at  Tahiti.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with 
Illustrations.  [ Nearly  ready. 

5. 

Lord  Holland. 

FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.  By  the  late  Lord  Holland. 

I  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

G.  [If carl y  ready. 

The  Authorized  Translation. 

HUMBOLDT’S  COSMOS.  The  Third  and  concluding  Volume. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sabine’s  Authorized  English  Translation.  Post  8vo.  and 
16mo.  7.  [ Nearly  ready. 

One  Volume  Edition. 

JOANNA  BAILLIE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New  Edition, 

e  ?  complete  in  1  vol.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette  ;  uniform  with  James  Mont¬ 
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NEWS  OE  THE  WEEK. 


.Single  Parliamentary  elections  are  not  of  much  importance  just 
now,  but  those  which  are  going-  forward  help  to  relieve  the  same¬ 
ness  of  this  eternal  Anti-Papal  movement.  St.  Alban’s  election 
must  always  be  particularly  unimportant,  because,  whoever  the 
candidate  may  be,  it  turns  upon  no  political  principle,  but  upon 
the  price,  or  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  upon  the  comparative 
quiet  with  which  the  job  can  be  effected  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  time,  the  eontest  lay  between  two  perfectly  respectable  gentle¬ 
men, — Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of  the  eminent  chemist’s  house  in  Oxford 
Street,  a  Liberal  too  moderate  to  give  the  Ministry  any  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Carden,  an  Alderman  of  London  City,  so  moderate  a  Tory 
that  lie  was  lately  called  a  Liberal.  These  two  candidates  had  to 
do  their  best  with  a  constituency  numbering  about  550.  At  the 
nomination,  Alderman  Carden’s  party  declared  that  he  had  the 
promises  of  250  electors  ;  but  he  came  with  the  resolution  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  purely  independent  election.  He  declined  to  give  2000/. 
or  even  1500/.,  though  even  the  larger  sum  would  have  been  barely 
half-price  for  the  borough  :  consequently — may  wo  not  say  con¬ 
sequently  ? — his  numbers  at  the  poll  dwindled  to  147.  Mr.  Bell’s 
party  disclaimed  bribery,  but  advanced  no  such  revolutionary  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  usages  of  St.  Alban’s ;  and  at  the  poll  Mr.  Bell 
obtained  276  votes.  St.  Alban’s  has  been  true  to  itself. 


In  the  chronic  irritation  on  the  Itomanist  affair,  the  event  of  the 
week  is  the  forthcoming  of  Lord  St.  Germans  among  the  modera¬ 
tors.  There  have  been  more  county  and  town  meetings, — as  at  i 
Monmonth  and  Hereford,  at  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  and  Mr. 
Bodenbam  have  appeared  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  with 
spirit,  and  probably  not  without  some  ulterior  influence,  though  their 
proposed  amendments  were  rejected  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Mr. 
Bodenbam  waxed  very  warm,  and  pronounced  Lord  John  Russell 
“  at  once  a  firebrand  and  a  humbug.”  At  Devon  there  was  a  sort 
of  contest  between  Earl  Fortescue,  who  had  moved  a  moderate  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  Reverend  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  erst  the  an¬ 
tagonist  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  :  Mr.  Gorham  moved  a  strong  Anti- 
Tractarian  amendment.  Much  jealousy  was  shown  by  the  meet¬ 
ing,  lest  the  adoption  of  Lord  Eortescue’s  address  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Government ;  an  interpretation 
which  he  expressly  disclaimed  ;  and  with  that  disclaimer  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  carried. 

But  though  these  public  contests  may  be  more  stirring  than  the 
written  remarks  of  Lord  St.  Germans,  unquestionably  his  contri¬ 
bution  is  the  chief  public  event.  He  makes  the  Romanist  ques¬ 
tion  turn  upon  the  matter  of  practical  statesmanship.  He  asks, 
how  yon  cau  enforce  in  England  what  you  do  not  enforce  in 
Ireland;  or  how  you  can  enforce  in  Ireland  a  reversal  of  the 
established  policy  there  P  This  argument  has  been  indicated  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  Lord  St.  Germans  puts  the  dilemma  in  the  most  com-  I 
pact  and  stringent  form.  It  seems  insuperable.  If  a  careful  Con-  j 
servative,  such  as  Lord  St.  Germans  is,  will  not  consent  to  retract  j 
the  liberal  and  unsectarian  policy  which  has  pacified  Ireland  and 
ennobled  England,  how  can  a  Russell  and  his  Liberal  supporters 
enter  a  single  step  upon  such  a  course  ? 

The  so-called  Free  Conference  has  mot  at  Dresden.  Its  sittings 
opened  on  the  23d,  and  it  is  in  full  swing.  Now  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Conference  is  known,  the  apprehension  that  it  was  to 
he  a  mere  consultation  of  princes  and  bureaux  is  more  than  con¬ 
firmed.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  Conference,  as 
expressed  in  the  Austrian  circular  to  the  various  Governments  in 
Germany,  just  published  by  the  Vienna  Gazette.  The  Conference 
is  there  stated  to  be  one  of  “  the  representatives  of  all  the  German 
Goi'ernments,”  and  it  is  charged  with  the  revising  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  Confederation.  The  plenipotentiaries  chosen 
are  not  only  the  ordinary  servants  of  the  Governments,  but 
they  are  in  some  cases  the  pledged  representatives  of  Absolut¬ 


ism.  The  Austrian  representatives  are  Prince  Schwarzenberg-, 
Count  Reehberg,  late  Federal  Commissioner  in  Hesse,  and  Count 
Bnol-Schonhauscn  late  Austrian  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Holstein  representative  is  Baron  von  Pechlin,  appointed  by 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  late  negotiator  for  that  Monarch  of 
the  treaty  of  1849. 

There  are  many  signs  that  this  assemblage  must  necessarily  act 
with  great  deference  to  Russia.  Austria  substituted  Count  Buol 
for  M.  Werner,  who  was  displeasing  to  Russia;  whereas  the 
Count  has  received  a  testimony  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas’s  good¬ 
will  in  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle.  General  Rocliow,  the  Prussian 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  j  ust  received  from  the  Impe¬ 
rial  hands  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski.  The  Liberal  papers 
of  Germany  call  to  mind  that  these  events  do  hut  follow  up  the 
recent  interview  between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  known  to  be  more  than  commonly 
busy  of  late  in  reviewing  troops  and  revising  the  position  of  his 
immense  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  It  is  to  bo  fully  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  will,  in  the  first  place, 
be  accordant  with  the  opinions  of  its  leading  members,  the  ordinary 
servants  of  the  reactionary  Governments  ;  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  result  will  he  of  a  kind  not  displeasing  to  Russia,  who  is  so  well 
represented  in  the  assemblage. 

It  is  true  that  the  Baron  von  der  Pfordten  declared  on  the  part 
of  his  master  King  Maximilian,  that  “  Bavaria  would  demand  the 
representation  of  the  German  people  at  the  Diet.”  But  how  can 
we  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Bavaria  P  At  present  King  Max¬ 
imilian  is  naturally  jealous  of  the  mode  in  which  Austria  and 
Russia  arrogate  the  right  to  dispose  of  power  in  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  ;  but  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  King  Maximi¬ 
lian  will  be  more  difficult  to  buy  over  or  to  coerce  than  King 
Frederick  William  has  proved  P  Maximilian  does  not  stand  half 
so  well  with  his  people  as  Frederick  William  has  done  ;  his  solid 
interests  are  not  so  clearly  committed  on  the  popular  side.  He  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  reputed  an  able  man ;  but  he  lias  not 
been  active  on  the  popular  behalf  in  any  juncture  of  the  last  two 
eventful  years,  excepting  perhaps  his  connivance  at  the  departure 
of  the  volunteers  for  Schleswig-Holstein.  If  indeed  King  Max¬ 
imilian  had  the  sagacity  and  the  boldness  to  seize  the  jiost  of 
leader  to  the  German  people — a  post  left  vacant  by  Frederick 
William — he  might  attain  that  preeminence  which  has  been 
denied  to  him  by  Austria  and  Prussia.  He  might  thus  become 
even  the  leader  of  Europe.  But  we  have  had  no  sign  whatever 
that  King  Maximilian  has  either  the  faculties  or  the  ambition  for 
such  a  splendid  career. 

France  is  busied  with  small  political  scandals  and  financial  em¬ 
barrassments.  The  question  of  the  “  lingots  d’or  ”  has  created  a 
triple  scandal  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  raised  by  inter¬ 
pellations  respecting  a  measure  suspending  on  behalf  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  adventurer  the  laws  against  lotteries,  in  order  to  sanction  a 
lottery  in  which  the  prizes  were  to  be  Californian  gold  and  the 
funds  were  to  pay  the  passage  of  emigrants  to  California.  The 
adventurer  is  a  private  individual,  but  Government  appears  to 
stand  in  some  unexplained  relation  to  him,  and  it  is  suspected  that 
before  the  funds  are  paid  for  the  emigrants  they  will  be  made  to 
subserve  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  opponents  quoted  from  what 
purported  to  be  a  report  furnished  to  the  bureau  of  the  Interior 
Government  totally  repudiated  this  report,  and  declared  that  it 
had  no  existence  !  On  which  side,  then,  lies  this  strange  public 
falsehood  ?  This  unanswered  question  is  the  second  limb  of  the 
scandal. 

The  third  limb  consisted  in  the  behaviour  of  the  “  majority”  in 
the  Assembly.  It  first  rejected  a  Ministerial  motion  to  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day  “  pure  and  simple  ” ;  and  then,  alarmed  at 
the  effects  of  its  implied  censure,  several  of  its  members  proposed 
motions  indirectly  sanctioning  the  Ministerial  scheme.  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin  at  last  moved  the  sarcastic  resolution  that  “  th q  majority, 
satisfied,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.”  President  Dtipin — faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  the  Ministry— declared  that  he  should  not  receive 
this  amendment,  because  it  was  insulting  to  the  majority.  Event¬ 
ually  M.  Kerdrel  carried  the  ingeniously-worded  motion,  that  “  the 
National  Assembly,  confiding  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Government, 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.”  So  the  majority  first  bullies  and 
then  cringes. 

Another  scandal  is  of  a  personal  kind.  Having  taken  some 
offence  at  M.  Earlier,  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Dupin  struck  his  name 
out  of  the  list  of  persons  invited  to  a  banquet  for  the  President : 
nevertheless,  M.  Carlier  coolly  appeared,  took  no  notice  of  the  hand 
offered  by  the  embarrassed  Dupin,  hut  received  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  President  and  various  Ministers. 

The  great  contretemps  is  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  raise 
a  loan  of  2,000,000  francs,  chiefly  in  the  Five  per  Cents  and  partly 
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in  the  Three  per  Cents.  The  adjudication  was  to  have  taken,  place 
on  Monday;  but  the  offers  for  both  stocks  were  a  considerable 
fraction  below  the  Ministerial  minimum  ;  so  that  the  loan  came  to 
nothing.  The  monetary  community,  it  was  said,  had  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  the  house  of  Kothschild  made  no  tender. 

A  Socialist  paper  exclaims,  with  a  true  and  naive  sarcasm — ■“  La 
Eepublique  est  bon  enfant  apres  tout!” 

The  presentment  of  the  Southwark  outrage  on  the  Austrian 
General  Haynau  from  the  foreign  point  of  view,  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  at  Vienna  of  diplomatic  despatches  on  the  subject,  should 
be  instructive  to  ourselves.  Lord  Palmerston  seems  to  have 
treated  the  matter  with  a  suitably  frank  expression  of  unhesitat¬ 
ing  indignation  ;  his  quarrel  with  Austrian  politics  did  not  qualify 
the  heartiness  of  his  declaration  that  the  mistreatment  of  General 
Haynau  was  “  infamous.”  But  even  the  hot  energy  of  the  foreign 
Minister  could  not  thaw  the  stream  of  official  habit  into  a  respect¬ 
able  rate  of  procedure.  It  took  him  a  week  to  turn  his  attention 
to  Baron  Holler's  despatch,  and  then  it  took  three  more  days  to 
put  the  despatch  where  it  might  receive  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Office  ;  and  when  the  business  got  there,  it  at  once  felt  the  chill  as  I 
well  as  the  dark  creeping  rate  of  a  canal  tunnel.  Of  course 
there  were  more  decent  regrets  and  sympathies ;  but  these  only 
prefaced  excuses.  First,  the  matter  was  treated  as  purely  personal, 
and  summary  jurisdiction  excluded  because  the  General  had  gone 
away.  Then  a  distinction  is  eagerly  caught  up,  and  the  legal 
changes  arc  rung  on  the  technical  meaning  of  “riot” — which  re¬ 
quires  that  public  fear  and  terror  should  be  created.  Both  these 
excuses  amount  to  the  assertion  that  our  Queen's  peace  can  be 
broken,  and  her  honour  tarnished  iu  the  sight  of  her  allies,  without 
any  power  on  her  part  to  vindicate  her  authority.  Some  of  the  jour¬ 
nals  argue  on  the  absence  of  the  “  best  evidence  ”  with  the  moral 
film  that  affects  the  eyes  of  lawyers  ever  poring  on  technical  rules.  | 
Here  is  a  foreign  officer  beset  in  our  streets,  to  the  danger  of  his  j 
life,  by  an  English  mob,  who  have  neither  been  endowed  with  the  j 
information  to  sympathize  unerringly  nor  the  authority  to  judge 
at  all.  Must  an  “infamous  mistreatment”  of  such  a  nature  go  1 
scot  free  P  is  a  foreigner  outlawed  in  the  old  sense  of  that  position, 
and  liable  to  be  crushed  like  vermin  P  and  is  the  act  virtually  law¬ 
ful  P  Is  the  act  of  the  offender  a  casus  omissus  whenever  that 
which  is  called  the  best  evidence,  but  which  is  in  fact  often  the 
worst — the  most  biassed  by  passion — is  not  forthcoming  P  The  re¬ 
proach  is  unjustly  placed  here  :  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  evasive¬ 
ness  of  our  officials  ;  and  it  may  be  retaliated  in  foreign  countries 
when  British  travellers  claim  protection  from  violence,  under  the 
comity  of  nations. 


<riir  Cntirt. 

The  Queen  accompanied  Prince  Albert  to  town  on  Monday,  and  surveyed 
the  building  in  Hyde  Park  which  has  been  so  marvellously  extemporized 
for  the  purposes  of  that  “World’s  Fair,”  next  year,  the  idea  of  which  the 
Prince  Consort  originated.  Her  Majesty’s  expressions  of  admiration 
corresponded  with  the  extreme  gratification  she  felt.  The  thousands  of 
workmen  of  course  very  enthusiastically  testified  tluir  pleasure  at  the 
visit. 

The  Queen  visited  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  while  in  town,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Windsor  Castle  very  early. 

The  guests  at  the  Castle  this  week  have  included  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Ashley. 


&\)t  Hbtrnplb. 

The  elections  of  Common  Councilmen  took  place  on  Monday ;  the  no-  j 
minations  having  been  made  on  the  previous  Saturday,  which  was  St. 
Thomas’s  Day.  Some  excitement  was  raised  in  a  few  wards  by  an  agi¬ 
tation  based  on  the  narrowness  of  the  constituency,  and  the  mode  in 
which  Alderman  Sidney’s  efforts  at  reform  have  been  shelved  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  no  marked  result  on  the  body  of  the  Council  was  effected  :  some  j 
few  Liberals  crept  in  here,  some  few  old  Liberals  were  excluded  there,  I 
and  the  Council  will  be  unaffected  in  its  general  tone.  Attempts  were  j 
made  in  some  wards  to  raise  an  Anti-Smithfield  cry  ;  but  it  seems  to  I 
have  been  more  prejudicial  than  contrariwise  to  the  party  raising  it. 

On  Monday,  the  Times  startled  its  Metropolitan  readers  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen  on  the  Northern  division  [ 
of  the  North-western  Railway  had  threatened  to  strike  that  day  en  masse  i 
and  without  a  day’s  notice,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  their  ends  in  some  dis¬ 
putes  with  their  employers,  by  stopping  the  whole  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  of  the  line,  at  the  season  when  its  whole  capacity  is  most  tasked  to 
supply  the  needful  public  convenience.  This  threat  tho  workmen  say 
they  never  made  :  if  they  made  it,  they  did  not  dare  to  carry  it  out,  and 
the  public  have  been  carried  as  usual  during  the  week.  But  the  men  on 
the  Northern  division  of  the  chief  Northern  lino  really  are  at  variance 
with  their  managers ;  and  they  have  made  formal  overtures  to  their  fel¬ 
low-workmen  on  the  Southern  or  Metropolitan  division  of  the  line,  to 
give  notices  for  a  general  stoppage  of  work  if  their  terms  be  not  com-  I 
plied  with.^  Those  terms  are  in  fact  the  retractation  of  steps  which 
the  locomotive  managers  of  the  line  have  been  taking  to  insure  a  more  j 
permanent  control  over  the  men,  and  therefore  a  more  stable  average  of 
trustworthy  service.  The  present  arrangement  on  this  line  is,  that  the 
men  may  leave  their  employment  on  a  fortnight’s  notice  to  quit :  the  ar¬ 
rangement  desired  by  the  locomotive  managers  is,  that  a  three-months 
notice  to  quit  shall  be  given  and  taken.  On  most  other  lines  the  usage 
lias  prescribed  a  week’s  notice  ;  on  the  Great  Western  line  they  have  al¬ 
ways  taken  and  given  a  month’s  notice.  There  are  other  minor  griev¬ 
ances  complained  of — for  instance,  the  tendency  to  reduce  wages,  exact 
more  labour,  and  to  discharge  for  trivial  offences ;  but  this  is  the  one  on 
which  the  movement  turns.  Several  interviews  have  taken  place 
between  the  managers  and  the  men;  at  which,  the  latter  say,  they 
vere  tieated  with  exasperating  rudeness.  One  interview,  however, 


with  Mr.  George  Carr  Glyn,  ,  the  "-temperate  master-mind  of  the 
Company,  was  in  a  different  and\cordial^spirit ;  though  it  brought  tho 
men  no  hope  of  success.  "The  Directors  upheld  the  locomotive  mana¬ 
gers  on  the  chief  point, annd  intimated  their  resolve  to  back  them  by 
even  stoppingffhe  main  portion  of  the  traffic  on  the  line  if  that  extreme 
step  were  required  :  they  bad  alreadyrireeoivrd  into  their  employ  new 
hands  ;  and  bad  “  directed  that  every  man  desiring  to  leave  their  service 
should  have  a  fourteen-days  notice  from  the  Company  immediately 
handed  to  them.”  The  daily  press  has  been  unanimous  in  its  declara¬ 
tions  against  the  men;  and  so  unanimous  in  its  narrative  of  facts, 
thattho  men  havo  complained  of  much  misrepresentation.  On  Thursday, 
however,  a  meeting  of  the  enginemen  of  the  Northern  division  of  the 
North-western  line  ended  in  a  resolution  which  may  lead  to  a  healing  of 
the  differences.  The  proposal  to  introduce  the  three-months  notice  re¬ 
lates  only  to  the  men  on  tho  Northern  division  of  the  line.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursday,  a  number  of  men  from  the  Southern  division  declared 
that  their  class  had  determined  to  decline  standing  out  on  the  point  of  the 
three-months  notice.  Many  drivers  also  attended  from  other  Metropolitan 
lines  ;  and  Simpson  of  the  Great  Western  line — a  man  much  respected 
for  his  experience  and  personal  character — proposed  that  the  practice  on 
his  line,  of  giving  and  taking  a  month’s  notice,  should  he  adopted  as  a 
compromise.  The  hesitating  attitude  of  the  Southern  men  on  their  own 
lino,  and  the  conciliatory  counsels  of  the  men  on  the  other  lines,  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  proposal  of  a  month’s  notice  should  be 
offered  to  the  managers  of  the  North-western  as  a  concession  that  should 
satisfy  all  parties. 

A  special  jury  of  London  citizens  have  given  a  verdict  of  50001.  damages  to 
Mr.  James  Bohn,  the  seller  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  against  Sloman 
the  Sheriff" s-officer  of  London,  for  an  illegal  and  injurious  sale  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bohn’s  property,  in  1846,  under  a  writ  of  execution  wrongfully 
issued.  The  declaration  in  the  action  imputed  fraud  and  collusion  of  Sloman 
with  other  parties  to  gain  increased  Sheriff’s  poundage  on  the  sale  ;  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Campbell  expressed  his  astonishment  that  a  Sheriff’s-officer  of 
thirty  years’  experience  should  have  acted  with  so  little  precaution  as  had 
been  shown  in  some  features  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Holroyd  has,  in  an  elaborate  judgment  on  the  legal 
bearings  of  the  case,  determined  that  Jardine,  the  defaulting  actuary  of  the 
Dartford  Savings-bank,  shall  be  refused  his  bankrupt  certificate,  on  the 
ground  of  fictitious  trading  on  the  credit  procured  by  heartless  embezzle¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  bis  judgment,  Commissioner  Holroyd  declared  that 
this  was  “  one  of  those  numerous  cases  which  now  almost  daily  occur,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor.”  “The  bankrupt  had  committed 
a  most  grievous  offence,  in  respect  of  which  the  public  justice  of  the  country 
has  not  yet  been  satisfied.” 

A  complaint  was  made  to  the  Marlborough  Street  Magistrate,  on  Saturday, 
of  a  ticketing  fur-shop  iu  Oxford  Street.  Miss  Earl,  Matron  of  the  House  of 
Charity  in  Rose  Street,  entered  a  shop  to  buy  a  boa;  she  found  none  to  suit, 
and  though  much  pressed  to  buy  she  declined.  A  shopman  followed  her  to 
another  shop,  where  she  made  a  purchase ;  as  she  came  out,  he  touched  her 
on  the  shoulder,  and  desired  her  to  return  to  the  first  shop,  as  a  boa  was 
missing,  which  she  was  suspected  ofhaving  stolen.  Miss  Earl  returned,  and 
suffered  a  sort  of  search — of  course  without  result.  It  was  urged  by'  Miss 
Earl’s  friends  that  the  object  of  the  shopkeeper  was  to  compel  persons  to 
purchase  or  submit  to  a  charge  of  felony" :  a  summons  was  asked  for.  Mr. 
Hardwick  thought  the  touch  on  the  shoulder  could  hardly  he  called  an  as¬ 
sault  ;  but  he  hinted  that  damages  might  be  obtained  in  the  County  Court 
for  the  imputation  of  felony. 

Theodore  Joshua  Sansbury,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  has  been  residing 
with  his  parents,  very  respectable  people,  at  Islington,  is  in  custody  for  nu¬ 
merous  robberies,  and  has  been  examined  at  Clerkenwell  Police  Office,  ne 
went  to  several  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls ;  got  interviews  with  the 
principals,  pretended  that  his  parents  had  a  son  or  a  daughter  whom  they 
wished  to  place  in  a  respectable  school ;  thus  completely  putting  the  in¬ 
structors  off  their  guard,  and  getting  them  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute,  ho 
managed  to  carry  off  some  portable  articles,  which  he  subsequently  pawned. 
The  young  man’s  relatives  were  deeply  distressed  at  his  disgraceful  position, 
hut  he  himself  seemed  quite  unmoved. 

At  Clerkenwell  Police  Office,  on  Saturday",  an  athletic  young  fellow,  who 
refused  to  give  his  name,  was  brought  up  in  custody.  A  person  living  at 
Canonbnry  had  been  alarmed  the  preceding  night  by  seeing  men  lurking 
about,  and  the  Police  were  put  on  the  alert.  Polioeman  Gooderham  came 
upon  two  men  who  had  throwru  a  rope  with  a  grapnel  over  a  garden- wall ; 
he  seized  both  the  robbers,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued  :  the  officer  ma¬ 
naged  to  retain  his  hold  of  one,  hut  the  other  escaped,  leaving  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  in  Gooderham’s  hand.  Near  the  spot  were  found  two  life-preservers 
and  some  gags  ;  and  the  prisoner  had  a  complete  set  of  housebreaking  im¬ 
plements.  Ho  was  recognized  as  one  of  “  Haekett’s  gang,”  and  as  having 
been  connected  with  the  three  men  who  broke  into  Mr.  Holford’s  mansion. 
The  Magistrate  highly"  praised  the  Policeman,  and  sent  the  culprit  to  endure 
hard  labour  in  prison  for  three  months, — expressing  regrets  that  he  would 
then  bo  able  to  rejoin  his  gang. 

Several  railway  collisions  occurred  at  or  near  the  Metropolitan  stations 
during  the  fog  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  when  the  atmosphere  was  so  murky 
that  the  signal-lamps  could  not  be  seen  till  the  trains  were  close  upon  them. 

On  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  on  Monday  afternoon,  a  Hertford  train, 
which  had  steamed  very"  slowly  to  Stratford,  was  'overtaken  by  the  Enfield 
express- train  ;  a  second-class  carriage  containing  twenty  persons  was  crushed, 
and  a  number  of  the  passengers  were  maimed  for  life.  Miss  Ann  Oliver  had 
both  legs  fractured  ;  Mr.  Kirby,  suffered  fracture  of  a  thigh,  and  log ;  Mr. 
Airey,  a  fracture  of  tho  leg ;  Mr.  Robinson,  elbow-joint  crushed,  and  ampu¬ 
tation  necessary  ;  Mr.  Hooper  junior,  a  broken  leg;  Master  Greaves,  a  frac¬ 
tured  thigh  ;  and  nearly  all  got  severe  cuts  and  contusions. 

On  the  same  line,  the  same  day,  a  train  from  Colchester  was  going  slowly 
near  the  Brick  Lane  goods-station,  when  the  Norwich  express-train  over¬ 
took  and  ran  into  it.  A  third-class  carriage  was  crushed ;  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  much  hurt,  though,  fortunately,  no  limbs  were  broken. 

The  directors  instituted  an  inquiry"  on  Tuesday ;  and  ascertained  that 
there  had  been  in  both  cases  a  disregard  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  drivers. 
It  is  a  regulation  on  the  line  that  trains  should  pass  junctions  during  a  fog 
at  only  three  miles  an  hour;  but  Hofield,  the  driver  of  the  Enfield  train, 
confessed  that  lie  was  going  ten  miles  an  hour.  Tho  danger  of  such  diso¬ 
bedience  is  very  great ;  for  the  fog  both  prevents  any  outlook,  and,  by  making 
the  rails  slippery,  renders  it  impossible  to  stop  an  endangered  train  promptly. 
In  the  other  instance,  the  driver  paid  no  attention  to  some  of  the  fog- 
signals  ;  declaring  he  did  not  hear  them,  though  they  were  heard  by  his. 
fireman. 

During  the  thick  fog  on  Saturday  morning,  in  consequence  of  some  mis¬ 
take  of  a  signal-man,  two  trains  came  into  collision  at  the  London  Bridge 
terminus.  Fortunately",  both  were  moving  slowly,  and  though  several  pas- 
'  sengers  were  bruised  and  cut,  there  were  no  broken  limbs. 
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Miss  Brooks,  a  lady  in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Storey,  a 
young  woman,  have  both  perished  by  burning,  in  Arlington  Street,  Pimlico* 
Miss  Storey  had  put  some  paper  on  the  fire  ;  the  wind  blew  it  into  her  lap, 
setting  fire  to  her  dress  ;  she  ran  into  her  aunt’s  bedroom,  and  the  old  lady 
got  out  of  bed  to  assist  her,  but  fell  down,  dislocating  her  hip  and  her  wrist, 
and  her  clothes  also  caught  tire.  The  neighbours,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
flames,  found  the  sufferers  in  a  dreadful  state ;  and  both  died  in.  a  few  hours. 

The  inquest  on  the  two  men  drowned  by  the  sewer  accident  near  Scotland 
Yard  was  resumed  on  Monday.  Mr.  Frank  Forster,  the  engineer  to  the 
Commissioners,  was  examined.  In  consequence  of  a  number  of  drains  ha¬ 
ving  been  turned  into  the  Parliament  Street  sewer,  the  pumps  employed 
were  insufficient  to  remove  the  sewage  fast  enough ;  this  led  the  contractors 
to  make  a  tunnel,  that  the  water  might  be  carried  to  a  spot  where  a  power¬ 
ful  engine  would  be  available  to  pump  it  out.  The  work  was  done  entirely 
at  the  instance  of  the  contractors,  at  their  own  expense,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sewer  officers.  A  great  part  of  it  was  done  on  the  Sunday ; 
though  the  Commissioners  prohibit  labour  on  that  day,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  bottom  of  the  dock  was  paved  ;  the  earth  over  the  tunnel 
was  not  sufficient  in  quantity  considering  its  nature — clay  and  sand — to 
bear  the  pressure  of  ten  feet  of  water  to  which  it  was  exposed  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Forster  did  not  think  the  tunnel  indispensable ;  but  it  would  have  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  work,  and  if  it  could  have  been  effected  without  risk  it  was 
very  proper  to  do  it.  The  Jury  gave  this  verdict — “Accidental  death  by 
drowning;  and  the  Jury  eanuot  separate  without  expressing  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  great  negligence  is  attributable  to  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Thirst,  and  to  their  foremen,  Wheeler  and  Farrett,  in  not 
consulting  the  engineer  of  the  Commission  before  undertaking  the  work 
which  led  to  the  accident.” 

On  the  “grand  day”  at  Smithfield,  an  ox  escaped  from  the  market,  ranged 
about  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  did  much  damage  to  property,  and  tossed 
several  men  and  women.  One  man  who  was  gored  in  the  loins  has  since 
died.  It  was  stated  at  the  inquest,  that  the  bull  still  remained  in  the  pound  ; 
no  owner  confessing  his  ownership  or  being  otherwise  discoverable.  A  Co¬ 
roner’s  Jury  on  the  body  of  the  poor  man  killed  returned  a  verdict  of  “Acci¬ 
dental  death.” 


€-ljt  ]Rnnims. 

The  election  contest  at  St.  Alban’s  has  been  one  of  unusual  excite¬ 
ment.  At  the  nomination,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  the  wealthy 
Quaker  chemist,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinder,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bow-  | 
man,  amidst  cries  of  “  How  much  did  you  get  ?  ”  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  imputative  exclamations,  Mr.  Carden,  the  London  Alderman  and 
Sheriff,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Searancke,  a  Conservative  Churchman,  and 
seconded  by  Air.  J,  Bennett,  a  Dissenting  Liberal,  with  speeches  which 
asserted  the  venal  character  of  their  borough  in  past  times,  and  declared 
the  intention  of  a  party  now  to>  redeem  the  character  of  the  constituency. 
The  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  were  interrupted  with  ejacidations  by 
the  crowd,  showing  their  habitual  debasement  by  bribery.  “  More  men,” 
said  Mr.  Bennett,  “had  been  poisoned  by  gold  than  by  arsenic.”  “Oh, 
then,”  exclaimed  one,  “  you  ought  to  be  dead  long  ago.”  Another,  “  I 
likes  poison.”  “Would  not  the  man  who  bought  you  sell  you  also  ?  ” 
continued  Air.  Bennett :  hundreds  answered,  “  To  be  sure  he  will — you 
and  all  of  us  :  wo  like  his  drugs,  wholesale  and  retail;  and  so  do  you.” 
Air.  Bennett  declared  that  the  pawnbroker  could  vouch  that  money  was 
flying  about ;  and  the  smaller  landlords  wore  getting  their  arrear  rents 
paid  up  in  a  manner  inconceivable.  As  a  man  went  by  him  the  other 
day,  another  man  said,  “  There  goes  another  who  got  five  pounds  for  his 
vote  and  confessed  it  ”  ;  and  the  man  'who  was  accused  walked  on  hang¬ 
ing  his  head  like  a  bullrush.  Air.  Gresham  accused  Air.  Blagg,  the  Town- 
Clerk,  of  taking  a  sum  of  money  from  Air.  Bell  for  being  noutral.  Air. 
Blagg  was  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  statement  his  “  so¬ 
lemn,  unvarnished,  and  positive  denial”  :  he  meant  to  take  no  part  in  the 
contest,  but  Air.  Carden’s  party  had  so  disgusted  him  that  he  should  show 
his  contempt  for  them  by  voting  tomorrow  for  Air.  Bell.  “  Mr.  Bell 
would  be  elected,”  added  Air.  Blagg,  with  a  knowledge  and  confidence 
surprising  in  a  neutral,  “  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred.”  He  admitted 
having  influenced  “  one  policeman.”  Air.  Sheriff  Carden,  in  his  address 
to  the  constituency,  followed  up  the  line  of  revelation  which  had  been 
indicated  by  his  mover  and  seconder — - 

The  man  who  sold  the  borough,  and  made  the  bargain,  told  him  the  late 
Air.  Raphael  paid  4000/.  for  it.  (“  Name ,  name “  It' s  true  /  ”  “  It' s  a  lie !  ” 
$c.)  The  very  person  who  sold  the  borough  and  did  the  job  told  him  the 
story ;  and  while  the  election  was  going  on,  the  Committee  had  to  post  up  to 

London  for  700/.  more,  or  they  could  not  insure  the  election . Air. 

Carden  continued.  Before  he  thought  of  coming  down,  a  person  had  applied 
to  him  in  London  to  know  if  ho  was  desirous  of  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  modestly  asked  2000/.  as  the  cost  of  it.  He 
observed  that  it  was  a  large  sum,  and  asked  what  it  was  for  ;  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  replied,  “Oh,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that — you  have  no  right 
to  ask  the  question.”  He  then  told  him  that  the  borough  was  St.  Alban’s. 

(i Great  cheering  and  groaning ,  and  cries  of  “  Name,  name!”)  He  pledged 
his  word  and  honour  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  AVhen  he  understood  . 
what  the  money  was  for,  he  told  the  gentleman  at  once  he  would  not  give  it 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  then  went  away,  and  iit  a  short  time  returned  to  his 
office  and  asked  if  he  would  give  him  1500/.  Ho  utterly  refused  any  bargain 
for  votes ;  and  in  ten  days  came  the  honest  requisition  which  brought  him 
there.  Their  town  was  neglected  ;  they  never  saw  their  Member  from  one 
end  of  the  session  to  the  other,  for  their  Alembers  treated  them  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  There  was  a  story  of  one  poor  man  who  went  up  to  town  to  ask  Air. 
Raphael  for  some  place  for  his  son.  AVhen  he  stated  what  he  wanted,  and 
that  he  had  voted  for  him  at  the  election,  Air.  Raphael  said,  “Why,  I  owe 
you  nothing  ;  I  bought  you — I  bought  you  all ;  and  I  have  that  in  my  pock¬ 
et  which  will  buy  you  again.”  (Loud  cheers  and  groans.)  Could  they  ex¬ 
pect  any  other  answer  from  a  Alember  so  returned?  Ten  out  of  sixteen 
Town-Councillors  supported  him,  and  they  would  rescue  their  borough. 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday.  Air.  Bell  took  the  lead  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  won  by  a  larger  majority  than  even  Mr.  Blagg  had  antici¬ 
pated:  the  votes  were — Bell  276,  Carden  147,  majority  for  Bell  129. 
During  the  contest  a  formal  notice  was  published  by  Air.  Rumball  and 
Air.  Bennett,  that  Air.  Bell  had  “  by  himself  and  his  agents  been  guilty 
of  bribery  and  treating,  both  before  and  during  this  election,”  and  was 
thus  incapacitated  to  sit  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  On  the 
hustings,  after  the  announcement  of  the  poll  by  the  returaing-officer,  Air. 
Carden  told  Mr.  Bell  that  he  would  “  take  every  legal  means  to  enable 
the  electors  to  place  on  record  their  unbiassed  votes,”  and  should  still  sit 
as  the  “  free,  unpledged,  and  unbribing  Alember”  for  the  borough. 

The  counties  of  Dcvrn,  Alrnmouth,  and  H  eford,  add  their  late  p  .  c- 
■  tests  against  the  Pope. 


At  the  Devon  meeting,  in  the  Castle-yard  at  Exeter— an  immense  and 
influential  gathering — the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  county 
ranged  themselves  as  opponents,  and  some  respectable  leaders  of  opinion 
took  what  was  variously  deemed  a  mediatory  or  a  trimming  course. 
Earl  Forteseue  had  circulated,  for  adoption  at  the  meeting,  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  which  attributed  the  Papal  movement  to  a  gross  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  feelings  of  her  Alajesty’s  subjects,  “founded  probably  on 
exaggerated  representations  of  some  conversions  among  our  clergy,  and  of 
the  disposition  in  others  of  the  clergy  to  engraft  certain  forms  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  purer  and  simpler  ritual  of  our  own.” 
The  Conservative  party,  headed  by  Air.  Buck,  ALP.,  objected  to  this  ad¬ 
dress,  that  it  “  stated  a  single  reason  for  the  aggression  ” — Romanizing 
tendencies  in  the  Church,  “  and  ignored  the  more  important  reason  that 
the  Pope  had  been  encouraged  by  successive  Governments  to  believe  that 
his  measures  would  not  be  opposed.”  In  bis  speech  at  the  meeting,  E  ri 
Forteseue,  with  much  party  effectiveness,  urged  that  the  amendment 
which  was  proposed  in  the  sense  of  the  above  objection  went  back  to  the 
endowment  of  Alaynooth  by  Sir  Robert  reel’s  Government :  “  its  fram  vs 
would  censure  the  head  of  the  present  Government,  and  of  the  late,  end 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  looked  to  by  them  as  chief  of  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  whenever  they  might  form  one.”  He  asked,  “  Is  it  desirable 
thus  to  introduce  a  censure  upon  so  many  heads  of  Government, 
past,  present,  and  to  come?”  Sir  John  A'arde  Buller,  one  of  the 
mediating  leaders  wo  have  alluded  to,  hoped  there  would  bo  no 
division  of  loyal  Devon  in  this  business  of  repelling  the  Pope's 
intrusion  on  her  Alajesty’s  prerogative.  AAras  it  of  any  use  to 
resort  to  recrimination  ?  Did  any  one  contemplate  the  repeal  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation  Act,  now  it  was  passed?  Pray  let  the  addre  •  be 
unanimous  from  the  loyal  men  of  Devon.  Unanimity  was  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  carrying  a  vote  against  the  Government.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  ALP.,  was  the  other  influential  mediator;  he  strongly  deprecated 
disunion  on  such  a  momentous  occasion.  The  political  parties  being  thus 
in  opposite  fields,  the  Reverend  Air.  Hatchard  proposed,  amidst  signs  of 
support,  to  add  to  the  address  a  rider  which  acted  as  an  Anti-Tractarian 
diversion.  Alatters  were  further  complicated  by  Air.  George  Cornelius 
Gorham’s  proposal  of  au  address  altogether  from  the  Brampford- Speke 
point  of  view ;  which  seemed  to  have  many  strenuous  supporters.  Last 
of  all,  Air.  APDonnell,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  moved  an  amendment 
dictated  by  bis  religious  position ;  but  it  found  no  seconder.  The  High 
Sheriff,  Air.  Yeo  of  Frcmington  House,  first  put  the  amendment  moved 
by  Air.  Buck  :  he  considered  the  numbers  to  be  very  close,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  amendment  was  negatived.  He  then  put  Air.  Hatch¬ 
ard’  s  rider  :  but  at  this  moment  “  there  seemed  to  be  a  debate  going  on 
in  the  meeting  as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  preceding  division, 
and  the  question  was  not  much  attended  to  ”  ;  so  the  rider  was  negatived. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  this  result;  and  Air.  Gor¬ 
ham's  address  being  put  at  the  last— instead  of  at  the  first,  as  an  amend- 
mc-nt  on  the  original  address — it  was  “carried  enthusiastically.”  The 
Sheriff  declared,  amidst  laughter,  that  he  found  himself  commissi-  :ed 
until  an  address  on  each  hand ;  and  this  view  was  ratified  by  a  formal  re¬ 
solution,  “That  the  Sheriff  do  present  the  addresses”  :  a  result  which 
may  counterbalance  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  meeting  which  could  not 
resolve  on  any  address  at  all. 

The  Herefordshire  meeting  was  marked  by  a  Roman  Catholic  opposi¬ 
tion  conducted  with  spirit  by  Air.  Bodenham;  who  pointed  his  atiaoks 
almost  entirely  in  a  personal  direction.  Ilis  onslaught  on  the  T  r  m’c.' 
seemed  to  be  the  least  objectionable  feature  of  bis  opposition,  with  th  as¬ 
semblage,  who  were  almost  unanimous  in  a  loyal  Protestant  addles-  ?  ir. 
Bodenham  declared  that  bis  amendment  had  the  very  object  of  securing 
the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  beloved 
Queen,  but  which  bad  been  endangered  by  her  Alinister — 

By  whom  had  that  sacred  cause  been  endangered  ?  By  that  Ali sister 
who,  compared  with  the  great  men  who  had  gone  before  him,  was  like  a 
tomtit  compared  to  an  eagle — by  that  Minister  who,  a  Socinian  in  his  l  ent, 
was  a  Lutheran  only  from  policy — by  that  Minister  who  was  at  once  loth  a 
firebrand  and  a  humbug — Lord  John  Alummery.  (Uproar.)  He  found  he 
had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  and  called  him  “  Lord  John  Alun-m  iry,”  but  his 
real  name  was  Lord  John  Russell.  (Interruption.)  He  repeated  that  be 
was  a  humbug,  and  let  any  man  present  say  he  was  not.  They  had  chalked 
on  the  walls  “No  Popery — No  Tope”  ;  but  let  them  beware,  for,  in  tin  -pi¬ 
nion  of  many  wise  and  sensible  men,  the  days  were  coming  on,  with  a  raj  i  lity 
which  it  was  awful  to  contemplate,  when  those  inscriptions  would  be  taken 
off  and  others  placed  there  instead— inscriptions  more  terrific  to  some  than 
those  which  now  occupied  the  walls,  namely,  “  No  Tithes' !  ” 


A  burglary  in  Herefordshire  presents  a  new  and  glaring  instance  of  the 
audacity  of  robbers  in  assailing  lone  houses.  Air.  Pritehard,  who  liv  es  in 
the  parish  of  Longtown,  was  aroused  by  a  noise  during  the  night.  He  fo  ind 
three  men  outside  his  house;  they  demanded  bread,  and  immediately 
smashed  in  a  window  ;  then  asked  for  money,  and  proceeded  to  break  open 
I  the  door  with  an  axe  and  a  shovel;  and  finding  only  Mr.  Pritchard  and  his 
wife  in  the  house,  they  leisurely  ransacked  it,  and  made  merry  with  what 
they  could  lay  hold  of  to  eat  and  drink.  Air.  Pritchard  managed  to  escape 
in  his  shirt,  and  gained  a  neighbour’s  halfa  mile  distant ;  when  he  returned 
with  assistance,  the  burglars  had  fled.  They  were  disguised  by  handker¬ 
chiefs  tied  round  the  face. 

There  has  been  a  fatal  poaching  outrage  near  Thetford.  The  keep e  of 
Air.  William  Newton,  of  Elvedon  Hall,  having  had  an  intimation  of  a  visi , 
from  poachers,  were  on  the  watch  at  night;  they  discovered  the  depmi  tors, 
and  followed  them  ;  the  poachers  threatened  to  fire  if  the  pursuit  were  -  -m- 
tinued,  but,  though  only  armed  with  sticks,  the  keepers  never  halte  b  At 
length,  after  a  pursuit  of  four  miles,  the  poachers  turned  about,  and  three 
shots  were  fired  at  the  keepers  :  Napthan,  tire  head  keeper,  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  died  instantly  ;  and  Jessup  Allen,  an  assistant,  was  wr  unded 
in  the  hand.  A  struggle  now  ensued,  but  the  poachers  proved  the  stronger 
party,  and  got  clear  off.  It  is  Supposed  that  only  two  men  tired,  one  ha  ,ng 
discharged  a  double-barrelled  gun.  Seven  men  were  subsequently  appre¬ 
hended  on  suspicion.  A  Coroner’s  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “  Wiliul  mur¬ 
der  against  several  persons  unknown.” 


In  the  Provinces  as  well  as  near  the  Aletropolis  there  havo  been  serious 
railway  accidents. 

A  heavy  luggage-train  bad  partly  ascended  an  incline  on  the  Leeds  and 
Selby  Railway,  near  Milford  junction,  when  it  was  found  that  the  engine 
could  not  draw  so  great  a  weight.  The  train  was  divided,  and  the  locomo¬ 
tive  took  the  first  half  up  the  incline  ;  meanwhile,  the  other  carriages  began 
to  descend,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  momentum.  Another  luggage-train 
was  approaching  on  the  same  line  of  rail,  and  the  descending  carriages 
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dashed  into  it.  The  engine  and  tender  were  crushed ;  and  the  driver  and 
stoker,  with  a  third  man  who  happened  to  he  with  them,  were  killed. 

On  the  branch  railway— a  single  line— from  Tewkesbury  to  Ashchurch,  at 
the  junction  with  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway  some  of  the  trains 
are  moved  by  horse-power  and  some  by  locomotives.  "While  a  single  carriage 
was  proceeding  at  night  along  the  branch,  the  horse  that  drew  it  fell,  and 
rolled  down  an  embankment.  The  driver  and  a  passenger  endeavoured  to 
get  the  horse  on  to  the  line  ;  but  a  goods-train,  drawn  by  an  engine,  dashed 
into  the  stationary  carriage,  smashing  it,  and  hurling  the  wreck  over  the 
embankment.  There  were  four  passengers  :  Mrs.  Price,  wife  of  a  farm- 
bailiff,  was  killed  in  the  carriage;  the  person  who  was  assisting  the  driver 
was  also  killed ;  Berrow,  a  carpenter  employed  on  the  railway,  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Two  persons  in  the  carriage — Mrs.  Budge  and  her  son — escaped  with 
a  few  bruises.  The  horse  was  killed.  A  Coroner’s  Jury  has  given  a  verdict 
of  “  Accidental  death,”  with  a  condemnation  of  the  use  of  horse  and  steam 
power  on  the  same  rails. 

The  very  extensive  paper-mills  of  the  Messrs.  "Weatherley,  at  Chartham, 
on  the  Stour,  three  miles  from  Canterbury,  were  burned  down  on  Monday 
morning.  A  workman  discovered  the  fire  at  an  early  hour ;  every  effort  was 
made  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames,  but  in  vain  :  nearly  the  whole  pro¬ 
mises  and  a  large  stock  of  paper  were  consumed.  Nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people  were  employed  at  the  mills.  The  insurances  amount  to  16,0007. 


IRELAND. 

The  new  mayoralty  of  Dublin  will  be  most  splendidly  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Guinness,  on  the  21st  of  January,  with  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  has  consented  to  lend  the  honour  of  his  presence. 

The  office  conferred  on  Mr.  "Wbulfe  Flanagan,  last  week  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Times  to  be  an  additional  Commissionership  in  the  En¬ 
cumbered  Estates  Court,  was  that  of  Master,  not  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Baron  Richards  has,  since  the  creation  of  the  new  office,  ex¬ 
plained  what  will  be  its  duties — 

“  It  would  be  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  give  directions  for  survey  and  valu¬ 
ation,  and  also  to  give  directions  for  the  lodgment  of  deeds  and  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  leases,  and  for  the  procuring  of  copies  of  leases ;  also,  to  give  re¬ 
quisitions  for  obtaining  deeds  lodged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  also,  to  give 
directions  for  the  delivery  of  deeds  to  solicitors,  purchasers,  or  other  parties  ; 
also,  to  give  directions  for  obtaining  renewals  of  leases  and  fee-farm  grants  ; 
also,  to  give  directions  for  and  to  settle  preliminary  advertisements  for  sales; 
also,  to  hear  objections  of  tenants  and  parties  coming  in  under  the  13th  general 
rule,  and  to  report  thereon ;  also,  to  settle  postings  and  rentals,  and  to  see 
that  all  the  preliminary  requisites  made  have  been  complied  with  ;  to  divide 
the  estate  into  convenient  lots,  and,  when  required  by  the  Commissioners,  to 
attend  at  the  auction  and  assist  at  the  sale ;  to  give  requisitions  for  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  costs  in  Chancery ;  to  examine  into  all  matters  specially  referred  to 
him  by  any  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  report  thereon.” 

The  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  states  that  a  circular  has  been  addressed 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  connected  with  Ireland,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  formally  declaring  an  intention  “  to  oppose  by  every 
constitutional  means  any  measure  tending  to  interfere  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment  with  the  discipline  or  doctrine  of  any  portion  of  the  Queen’s  sub¬ 
jects.”  The  sponsors  to  the  manifesto  are  Mr.  M’Cullagh,  the  Protestant 
M.P.  for  Dundalk,  Mr.  Devereux  and  Mr.  O’ Flaherty,  the  Catholic  Mem¬ 
bers  for  AY  exford  and  Galway. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Fast  lias  the  following  in  reference  to  the  Queen’s 
College  in  Galway,  the  centre  of  the  Ultramontane  opposition  to  mixed 
education — ■ 

“  AV'e  are  glad  to  find  that  the  prospects  of  this  institution  are  far  more 
cheering  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  expected.  The  College 
lias  been  open  little  more  than  a  year,  and  nearly  a  hundred  students  have 
already  matriculated.  At  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-five  students  were  admitted ;  of  these  about  one- half  are  Catholics. 
The  principle  of  mixed  education  is  therefore  holding  on  its  triumphant 
course,  even  in  those  districts  where  the  opposition  to  it  has  been  most  active 
and  unscrupulous.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The  “  Voluntaries,”  as  the  opponents  of  Church  and  State  connexion 
are  called,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Music-Hall  of  Edinbuigh  on  Thursday 
last  week,  and  agreed  to  resolutions  which  while  politically  loyal  were 
strenuous  in  a  denial  of  the  Queen’s  spiritual  supremacy  and  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  religious  liberty.  Dr.  AVnrdlaw,  the  chief  literary  champion 
of  “  Anti-State-Churchism,”  moved  the  resolution  embodying  the  general 
principle  of  the  Voluntaries, 

“  That  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  during  fifteen  centuries,  and 
continues  to  be,  directly  and  indirectly  productive,  to  an  immeasurable  ex¬ 
tent,  of  misgovernment,  war,  persecution,  and  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.” 

Another  resolution  stated,  that  the  Association  cannot  but  regard  the 
measure  which  has  excited  such  general  indignation  “  as  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  the  arrogant  and  engrossing  spirit  of  the  Papal  system,”  encou¬ 
raged  among  the  other  things  generally  enumerated, 

-  -  -  -  “  especially  by  the  disposition  manifested  by  members  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  grant  endowments  to  the  Popish  Church,  and  even  to  give  a 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  representatives  of  their  hierarchy.” 

The  main  resolution  declared  the  opinion  that  the  only  appropriate 
counteractives  of  Popery,  are  circulation  of  the  Bible,  good  education,  and 
the  emancipation  of  such  Churches  in  these  lands  as  have  been  subjected 
to  debasement  and  bondage  by  connexion  with  the  State. 

The  Association  therefore  “  can  take  no  part  in  calling  on  the  Crown  to 
exercise  the  spiritual  supremacy, — a  prerogative  which  in  their  estimation  in¬ 
terferes  with  a  divine  right,  and  the  exercise  of  which  the  law  of  toleration 
happily  confines  to  that  denomination  of  Christians  in  England  who  have 
bartered  their  freedom  for  State  support”  ;  and  it  “  deprecates  any  legisla¬ 
tive  or  legal  interference  with  the  liberty  which  every  sect  ought  to  enjoy 
of  expressing  their  religious  opinions  and  convictions,  and  of  conducting 
their  religious  worship  and  administration,  so  long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of 
encroaching  on  the  civil  or  religious  liberties  of  others  ;  which,  being  a  civil 
offence,  should  be  met  wherever  it  occurs  by  a  suitable  civil  penalty.” 


/nrrign  null  Tnlmtinl. 

Gekmaw. — The  Dresden  Conference  was  opened  in  the  Bruhl  Palace 
on  the  23d  instant.  Varying  lists  have  been  given  of  the  nominations 
which  the  different  states  have  made  :  the  discrepancy  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  announced  from  one  quarter,  that  other  persons  than  the  re¬ 
gularly  accredited  plenipotentiaries  will  be  present  at  the  “open  sittings” 
of  the  Conference.  Austria  sends  Count  Buol-Schonhausen ;  both  her 
Ambassador  to  Berlin,  M.  Prokesh  Oesten,  and  her  Premier,  Prince 
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Schwarzenberg,  will  “attend  in  Dresden”:  Prussia  commissions 
Covint  Alvensleben  and  Count  Flemming  ;  and  as  M.  Manteuffel,  the 
Prussian  Premier  will  “  remain  in  Dresden  through  the  whole  Con¬ 
ference,”  the  limit  of  its  sittings  is  now  expected  to  be  one  of  days  in¬ 
stead  of  months.  Hanover  sends  Aron  Seheele  and  Von  Munchausen  ; 
Bavaria,  Von  dor  Pfordten  ;  the  Saxon  Minister  will  he  Von  Beust ;  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein,  by  its  King-Duke,  sends  Baron  Aron  Pechlin,  the  ne¬ 
gotiator  of  the  treaty  of  July.  Ilesse-Cassel  sends  Ilassenpflug,  “the 
fountain  and  source  of  the  evil  the  whole  conference  is  held  to  remedy,  or 
rather  of  the  circumstances  that  brought  the  evil  to  its  crisis,  by  occasion¬ 
ing  a  collision  between  Austria  and  Prussia.” 

Telegraphic  reports  state,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  which  one  supposes 
was  an  “  open  sitting,”  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  M.  Manteuffel,  and  M. 
von  Beust,  expressed  their  “  hopes  of  harmony”  ;  but  M.  von  der  Pford¬ 
ten  “  announced  at  once  the  demand  of  Bavaria  for  the  representation  of 
the  German  people  in  the  Build.” 

France. — Some  political  interest  has  been  raised  in  Paris  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Assembly  which  resulted  in  an  implied  censure  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  By  laws  passed  under  the  regime  of  the  Government  of  J uly 
1830,  lotteries  are  declared,  generaBy,  to  bo  illegal,  on  account  of  their 
immoral  tendencies ;  but  a  provision  in  the  law  gave  the  Government  the 
power  of  sanctioning  a  few  rare  authorizations  of  lotteries  with  such  ob¬ 
jects  as  charity  to  the  poor  or  injured.  In  the  opinion  of  purists,  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  power  has  been  exerted  so  frequently  and  with  so  little  sur¬ 
veillance,  that  these  immoral  institutions  arc  become  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  in  Franc  M.  Pascal  Duprat  impeached  the  Ministry  in 
this  sense,  and  went  into  statements  of  detail  that  impressed  the  Assem¬ 
bly  with  his  views.  He  ospeciaUy  singled  out  for  comment  the  case  of 
the  institution  known  by  the  name  of  the  Loterie  dcs  Lingots  d’Or,  which 
proposed  to  raise  7,000,000  francs  for  the  pretended  object  of  sending  out 
5000  emigrants  to  California.  Two  members  of  the  Assembly  were  ori¬ 
ginally  members  of  the  committee  of  surveillance  over  this  body,  but  its 
proceedings  had  been  such  that  they  retired  rather  than  continue 
the  responsibility.  Messieurs  Poison  and  Clary,  the  members  thus 
referred  to — gentlemen  of  official  standing  and  excellent  repute — ■ 
gave  explanations,  intended  to  shield  the  Government  from  the 
charge  of  loose  administration;  and  M.  Baroehe  made  a  long  Min¬ 
isterial  reply :  hut  the  Assembly  remained  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  M.  Duprat’s  statements.  A  special  order  of  the  day  was 
moved  by  M.  Duprat ;  and  the  order  of  the  day,  pure  and  simple,  was 
moved  on  behalf  of  Ministers :  the  latter  motion  was  rejected,  by  426  to 
192.  But  the  majority  had  no  sooner  given  the  rebuke,  than,  under  the 
threat  of  M.  Baroehe  to  resign,  it  repented,  and,  after  an  episode  of  insult 
to  the  “majority”  by  M.  Emile  Girardin,  resolved,  by  375  to  232,  its 
specific  “  confidence  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Government.” 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  a 
loan ;  his  failure  being  variously  ascribed  to  the  too  stringent  terms  with 
which  he  limited  his  offer,  and  the  too  great  desires  of  the  capitalists,  who 
stood  aloof.  The  sum  was  small — 1,543,547  francs  of  Five  per  Cent 
Pontes,  and  493,217  francs  of  Three  per  Cent  Stock  from  the  Savings- 
bank  and  Lyons  Railroad.  The  Minister  had  fixed  the  minimum  prices 
of  93.50  francs  for  the  Five  per  Cents,  and  56.25  francs  for  the  Throe  per 
Cents :  only  one  tender  was  received,  at  the  rates  of  92.40  and  54.60  for 
the  respective  stocks.  So  the  adjudication  had  to  he  adjourned. 

Ionian  Islands. — A  brief  statement  reached  England  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  that  Sir  Henry  "Ward  had  found  himself  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
voke  the  House  of  Representatives  about  the  8th  instant,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  on  which  the  House  must  have  been  convoked.  The  Paris 
National  publishes  a  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  stating  that  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  had  suddenly  reprorogued  the  House,  in  order  to  check 
in  limine  the  projects  of  a  party  of  eleven  Members  who  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  expressly  declaring  to  the  Protecting  Power,  “  that  the  unani¬ 
mous,  firm,  and  unalterable  wish  of  the  people  of  the  Seven  Hellenic  Is¬ 
lands  is  to  recover  their  independence,  and  procure  their  annexation  to 
their  own  nation — independent  Greece.” 

"West  Indies.- — The  latest  accountsfrom  Jamaica,  which  extend  to  the 
1st  instant,  give  apipalliDg  details  of  the  progress  of  the  cholera  across  the 
island.  Kingston  has  passed  its  terrible  climax  of  mortality,  and  is  now 
free  from  the  disease,  at  the  cost  of  from  5000  to  6000  of  its  inhabitants. 
Seven  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  town  are  among  the  victims  ;  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  have  been  carried  off.  But  the  dis¬ 
ease,  in  leaving  the  densely-peopled  towns  of  the  coast,  has  struck  re¬ 
gions  of  a  character  that  hitherto  has  generally  exempted  them  from  in¬ 
vasion — the  mountain  ranges,  with  their  exposed  stations  and  cool  vallies, 
have  been  visited  with  an  exterminating  virulence.  The  trustworthy 
Morning  Journal  thus  describes  the  fatality  in  a  single  region — 

“  From  St.  David  frightful  accounts  have  been  brought  to  town.  Not  only 
have  the  great  mass  of  the  population  between  the  Eleven  Mile  Tavern  and 
Yallah’s,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  and  around  Elsington,  been 
swept  away,  but  it  is  said  that  the  whole  Police  force,  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  privates,  have  been  immolated ;  the  whole  force  dying,  as  it  is  said,  un¬ 
der  literal  want  of  sustenance,  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  their 
pay.  The  statement  has  been  made  for  some  days  in  the  columns  of  a  con¬ 
temporary,  and  has  not  been  denied.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  such  a 
charge  can  long  escape  inquiry.  The  money,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
forwarded  from  Kingston,  and  some  one  must  be  responsible  for  its  non-dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  a  thing  too  frightful  to  contemplate,  that  an  entire  de¬ 
tachment  of  police  should  have  been  left  to  die  of  cholera,  without  even  the 
comforts  derived  from  their  hard-earned  pay.” 

The  epidemic  had  appeared  at  Radnor,  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  David’s, 
a  property  upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  enjoying  “  the  finest 
climate  known  on  the  face  of  the  creation”  ;  and  it  had  touched  similar 
altitudes  in  the  parishes  of  Port  Royal  and  St.  Andrew.  It  has  been 
frightfully  malignant  at  Middleton  coffcc-plantation,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  it  has  manifested  itself  at  Charlottenburgh, 
Chester  4rale,  Newton,  and  other  properties,  all  situate  at  an  altitude  that 
has  hitherto  defied  febrile  diseases. 

Some  of  the  moral  incidents  which  have  been  developed  by  the  progress 
of  the  disease  are  even  more  distressing  than  the  physical  injuries  which 
it  has  inflicted.  “AVith  some  notable  exceptions,  the  heartlessness  of  the 
people,”  says  the  Colonial  Standard,  “  has  given  pain  to  their  best  friends.” 

“  Not  only  have  many  of  them  refused  even  the  commonest  attention  to 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  but  there  are  numbers  who  have  speculated  on  pub¬ 
lic  charity,  and  made  money  out  of  what  anywhere  else  would  have  been 
considered  the  deepest  affliction.  "We  have  heard,  from  various  visiters 
among  the  sick,  of  husbands  and  brothers  receiving  pecuniary  aid  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  infected  wives  and  sisters,  and  as  soon  as  the  charitable  benefactor  had 
left,  themselves  departing  with  the  charity  that  had  been  bestowed,  leaving 
the  sick  to  die  without  care,  attendance,  or  nourishment,  and  leaving  it  to 
any  stranger  to  discharge  for  them  the  last  distressing  offices.  We"  have 
heard  of  a  son  wrapping  his  deceased  mother  in  the  mat  on  which  she  died, 
and  layiug  the  bundle  at  midnight  before  the  door  of  a  neighbour.  We  have 
known  husbands  refuse  to  place  their  dead  wives  in  their  coffins,  unless  paid 
for  doing  so.  We  are  aware  of  instances  in  which  half-a-dozen  strong 
healthy  people  in  a  yard  have  refused,  one  and  all,  to  lift  a  corpse  into  a 
coffin,  and  have  stood  by  with  the  coolest  indifference  whilst  this  work  was 
being  done  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  taking  their  morning  rounds  as  a  de¬ 
putation  of  the  Merchants  Society.  We  could  name  a  hundred  instances  of 
this  scandalous  selfishness  during  the  present  distressing  crisis  ;  but  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  people  is  perhaps  scarcely  less.” 

Some  instances  of  ingratitude  arc  then  given  ;  they  lead  the  mind  to  1 
another  development  of  social  disease — the  practices  of  horrible  classes 
who  profit  by  the  plague. 

“  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  inducing  the  sick  to  go 
to  one  of  the  hospitals.  A  rumour  was  industriously  circulated  among  them, 
that  to  go  to  the  hospital  was  certain  death.  It  was  said  by  some  that  the 
Black  people  were  being  poisoned  whilst  the  Whites  escaped ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  many  hundreds  have  fallen  victims  to  this  wretched  delusion,  [ 
from  the  nonobservance  of  advice  and  prescription  tendered  by  those  who 
might  have  saved  them,  although  more  have  suffered  from  the  total  disre¬ 
gard  of  medical  directions  by  heartless  individuals  who  professed  to  be  in 
attendance  on  the  sick.  We  have  the  best  grounds  for  stating  that  there  is 
a  low  elass  of  scriveners  in  Kingston  who  have  been  industriously  engaged, 
ever  since  the  cholera  arrived  at  its  crisis,  in  preparing  untechnical  docu¬ 
ments,  which  are  designated  ‘  conveyances,’  by  which  the  wretched  hovels 
in  the  suburbs  are  transferred  nominally  by  the  parties  in  whom  the  fee  had 
previously  existed,  but  who  had  been  for  days  and  weeks  dead  of  the  cho¬ 
lera.  These  documents  are  signed  with  a  mark  ouly,  and  numbers  of  them 
have  been  taken  about  by'  persons  who  have  offered  to  swear  to  their  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  grantors.  On  inquiry  being  made  of  them  where  the  grantors  were, 
the  answer  has  generally  been,  ‘In  the  Cholera  Hospital,’— the  truth  being 
that  the  grantor  had  been  buried  a  fortnight.” 

Having  so  far  lifted  the  veil  from  local  disgraces,  the  Standard  declares 
that  it  would  be  false  delicacy  to  conceal  facts  at  such  a  period,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  sketch  some  causes  of  the  evils  it  denounces,  with  outlines  that 
will  startle  the  European  eye. 

“There  is  no  civilized  country'  in  the  world  in  which  such  a  state  of  so¬ 
cial  squalor  exists  as  in  Jamaica.  In  England,  a  servant  is  too  happy  to  be 
tho  inmate  of  her  master’s  house :  indeed,  she  dare  not  sleep  out  of  it  with¬ 
out  leave,  a  leave  always  jealously  granted.  In  Jamaica,  however,  it  is  all 
but  an  impossibility  to  induce  a  servant  to  remain  at  night  on  the  premises 
of  her  master.  In  England,  a  respectable  servant-gill  has  no  ‘  followers.’ 
In  Jamaica,  the  servant-girl  is  herself  the  ‘follower.’  She  slurs  over  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  wages  she  receives,  and  she  starts  off  almost 
before  the  sun  sets,  to  receive  and  cook  dinner  for  tho  last  paramour  on 
whom  she  has  fixed  her  affections ;  having  stolen  what  she  could  from  her 
master’s  pantry,  or  safe,  to  make  her  dinner  palatable.  It  is  this  fright¬ 
ful  state  of  morals  that  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the  hovels  that  dis¬ 
grace  Kingston.  There  are  few  of  them  that  are  not  focuses  of  moral  de¬ 
pravity,  leaving  altogether  out  of  the  question  their  being  feeding-grounds  of 
endemic  disorders  from  their  filth  and  dilapidation.  That  means  should  be 
taken  to  destroy  those  seats  of  pestilence  and  iniquity,  few  respectable  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  last  eight  weeks,  will 
doubt ;  but  it  will  be  in  vain  to  pull  down  present  nuisances,  unless  some 
united  step  be  taken  to  abate  the  moral  nuisances  which  exist  in  Kingston. 

It  would  be  false  delicacy  to  conceal  facts  at  such  a  period  as  this.  Tho 
truth  is,  that  virtue  does  not  exist,  save  as  a  very  rare  exception,  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  the  female  population ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 
retrieving  them,  it  rests  with  the  men  of  family  in  Kingston.  No  house- 
servant  is  employed  in  England  who  does  not  bring  a  satisfactory  character 
for  moral  conduct.  Iu  Jamaica,  a  woman  is  taken  who  is  confessedly  without 
character.  Such  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  reside  on  the  premises  of 
her  master,  for  she  has  other  more  attractive  duties  to  discharge.  No,  she 
inhabits  at  night  one  of  the  hovels  w'hich  we  have  mentioned, — a  building, 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  made  of  cashew  posts,  boarded  with  salt-fish  boxes,  and 
shingled  with  barrel-staves,  which  confers  a  vote  on  some  worthless  fellow, 
who  lives  on  her  wages  and  rejoices  in  proportion  as  she  is  enabled  to  pilfer 
from  her  employer.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  hundreds  of  our 
respectable  readers  in  Kingston  will  confess.” 

The  House  of  Assembly'  met  on  the  19th  of  November,  “with  barely  a 
quorum  present.”  A  bill  for  placing  10,0007  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Health  in  Spanish  Town,  for  additional  relief  to  the 
various  parishes,  was  passed  through  all  stages  but  the  last  one  by  tho 
21st  of  November;  and  on  that  day,  when  there  remained  the  one  final 
stage  for  the  bill  to  pass  through,  the  House  resolved  to  adjourn  on  the 
following  day,  the  22d,  till  the  10th  of  December.  But  on  the  next  day' 
the  attendance  was  less  than  a  quorum,  and  the  House  was  obliged  to 
adjourn,  without  transacting'  any  business,  till  the  10th  December.  Go- 
vemor  Sir  Charles  Grey  promptly  solved  tho  difficulty',  at  the  request  of 
Members  themselves,  by'  proroguing  the  Legislature  and  resummoning  it 
for  a  new  session  on  the  25th.  On  the  25th,  the  few  members  in  town 
met  in  the  diminished  quorum  competent  to  act  on  the  first  day  of  a  ses¬ 
sion,  reintroduced  the  bill,  and  passed  it  through  all  its  stages ;  and  on 
the  following  day  it  received  the  assent  of  the  Council  and  Governor.  I 
The  House  then  again,  by  concert  with  his  Excellency,  adjourned  to  tho 
10th  December. 


Blisnllancnus. 

Before  the  death  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  Mr,  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
present  head  of  the  United  States  Government,  had  “  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  tho  World’s  Fair  in  London,  iu  May  next”  :  so  we 
see  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  William  Stell,  the  respectable  American  mer¬ 
chant  at  Manchester,  has  received  from  the  President  in  acknowledgment 
of  an  invitation  to  the  hospitalities  of  his  roof :  but  the  same  communication 
states  Mr.  Fillmore’s  regret  that  he  will  now  find  it  impossible  to  leave  his 
official  duties  at  Washington,  and  must  defer  his  strong  desire  to  visit  our 
“  classic  ground,”  till  a  more  convenient  season.  The  Daily  News, 
which  publishes  the  letter,  regrets  the  disappointment,  for  a  reason  of 
“  high”  as  well  as  broad  interest — 

“In  common  with  others,  both  English  and  American,  Mr.  Stell  believed 
that  such  an  eveut  would  pave  the  way  for  a  visit  from  her  Majesty  to  tlie 
city  of  New  York,  the  citizens  of  which  would  vie  with  each  other  in  giving 
her  a  rapturous  and  national  reception.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  rumour 
has  assigned  to  her  Majesty  an  intention  to  take  a  trip  to  her  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Provinces  ;  and  should  she  ever  fulfil  that  int  ntion,  her  ease  st  an  safest 
way  of  reaching  Canada  would  be  by  first  proceeding  to  New  A  >  rl . 


The  Christmas  season  has  brought  enjoyment  to  an  unusually  large 
portion  of  the  people  this  year.  In  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  one 
notices  first,  a  lively  manifestation  of  amateur  histrionics  :  the  private 
theatricals  at  Woburn  Abbey  are  chronicled  as  “under  the  patronage  of 
Lady  Frances  Hope  and  the  Honourable  T.  B.  Macaulay,”  and  as  owing 
a  portion  of  their  eclat  to  the  experienced  skill  of  the  Conservative  and 
Protectionist  M.P.  Mr.  Augustus  Stafford,  “  who  has  for  several  years 
past  had  an  engagement  at  the  1  Woburn  Abbey  Theatre.’  ”  The  middle 
classes  profited  by  the  interlacing  of  railways  all  over  the  country,  to  dart 
from  spot  to  spot  at  the  ends  of  most  remote  regions,  and  interchange  feli¬ 
citations.  And,  yet  more  pleasant  than  either  of  these  to  think  on,  the 
poor  had  everywhere  an  improved  chance  of  their  humble  pleasures.  Ono 
is  glad  to  see  that  in  London  the  unions  exhibited  at  least  thirty 
thousand  fewer  of  paupers  than  at  last  Christmas  season  :  this  implies 
that  at  least  as  many  persons  were  able  to  find  their  own  Christmas  ra¬ 
tions,  and  enjoy  them  at  a  hoard  of  their  own  voluntary  choice  ;  and  the 
sense  of  this  pleasant  fact  is  enhanced  by  remembering  that  in  London 
tho  Christmas  management  of  the  union-house  is  liberal  We  reckon 
some  thirty  Metropolitan  Unions  in  the  list  of  those  which  the  assiduous 
caterers  for  the  daily  press  enumerate  as  the  donors  of  good  cheer  to  the 
adult  inmates,  and  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  to  tho  young.  The  country  is 
better  employed,  has  earned  better  wages,  and  has  both  more  means  and 
a  heartier  appetite  for  enjoyment,  than  in  the  same  seasons  of  recent 
years.  If  one  misses  the  invigorating  weather  customary  at  tho  close  of 
December,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  how  many  of  the  exhausted  poor 
annually  perish  by  the  simple  rigours  of  a  cold  winter. 

The  Queen  has  sent  to  Mr.  Dampicr,  Vicar  of  Coggeshall,  a  donation 
of  51.  for  the  use  of  the  parents  and  sister  of  the  late  John  Carter,  the  wea¬ 
ver,  a  memoir  of  whose  life,  by  Mr.  Dampier,  was  noticed  in  our  paper  of 
the  9th  November  :  having  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  be  supported  him¬ 
self  by  making  beautiful  drawings,  holding  the  pencil  with  his  teeth- 

Memorials  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  City  requesting  tho  Colonial  Se¬ 
cretary  and  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  to  take  immediate  measures  for  send¬ 
ing  medical  men  and  drugs  to  Jamaica  by  the  steamer  leaving  on  the  2d 
of  January.  Tho  memorials  lie  at  tho  Commercial  Rooms,  Corn  Ex¬ 
change,  Stock  Exchange,  Hall  of  Commerce,  North  and  South  American, 
Jerusalem,  Baltic,  and  Jamaica  Coffeehouses. 

Communications  were  made  yesterday  from  the  City  electric  telegraph 
to  the  medical  authorities  at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  requesting  them  to 
obtain  volunteer  surgeons  to  proceed  to  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
islands  to  give  assistance  in  the  cholera  cases. — Daily  News,  Dec.  27. 

The  Daily  News  announces  the  immediate  prospect  of  “  a  remedy  to  the 
fallacious  policy  pursued  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  permitting  the 
greater  portion  of  steam-navigation  with  the  East  to  be  monopolized  by 
one  company.”  “  Information  has  been  received  at  the  various  public 
offices  of  tho  formation  of  a  new  company,  composed  of  mercantile  men  of 
known  character  and  stability,  who  will  he  ready  to  place  vessels  of  a 
superior  order  and  power  upon  the  greater  portion  of  the  line  at  a 
very  early  period ;  and  in  the  new  company,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
care  will  be  taken  that  every  commercial  interest,  both  in  this  country, 
in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  China,  and  Australia,  will  be  fully  re¬ 
presented.  The  objects  the  company  have  in  view  will  combine  enlarged 
accommodation  for  passengers  and  merchandise,  at  fair  and  reasonable 
charges,  by  vessels  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose,  with  power 
equal  to  any  emergency,  and  with  every  modem  improvement  that  science 
and  utility  can  suggest.” 

The  Dtdier,  Dutch  paper,  states  that  several  members  of  the  Lower 
Chamber  of  the  Netherlands  have  formed  themselves  into  an  association 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  East  and  West. 

An  address  has  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  Mr.  Bennett’s  congregation,  some  parishioners  and  some 
non-parishioners,  entreating  the  Bishop  to  reconsider  his  decision  respect¬ 
ing  Air.  Bennett’s  offer  of  resignation.  The  Bishop  in  his  answer  stated 
that  ho  is  under  the  painful  necessity  of  adhering  to  that  decision. — Times. 
[The  Globe  mentions  that  the  Bishop  was  so  deeply  affected  at  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  parishioners  that  he  “  burst  into  tears.”] 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  comforted  and  abetted  by  a  Catholic  ad¬ 
dress  of  felicitation  on  account  of  the  Papal  measures,  of  which  he  is 
understood  to  have  been  the  most  vigorous  promoter.  “  Last  Saturday 
morning,”  reports  tho  Morning.  Chronicle,  “about  thirty  English  Catholic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  the  episcopal  residence  in  Golden 
Square,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  an  address 
which  during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  in  circulation,  and  has  obtained 
the  signatures  of  the  principal  Catholic  families  of  England.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Lord  Petre  and  Lord  Dormer,  the  Honourable  T.  E. 
Stonor,  the  Honourable  Charles  Langdale,  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton, 
Bart.,  Robert  Gerard,  Esq  ,  Edmund  Jerningham,  Esq.,  C.  de  la  Barre 
Bodenham,  Esq.” 

As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  appeared,  Lord  Petre  advanced  and  read  the 
address,  as  follows — 

“  May  it  please  your  Eminence — The  arrival  amongst  us  of  j'our  Emi¬ 
nence,  bearing  in  your  own  person  a  distinguished  proof  of  the  paternal 
kindness  of  the  Iloly  Father  for  this  portion  of  his  flock,  and  charged  with 
:  tlic  highest  place  in  that  Catholic  hierarchy  the  restoration  of  which  we 
I  most  gratefully  welcome,  affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  occasion  for  us  to  offer 
to  your  Eminence  the  most  respectful  and  most  affectionate  assurances  of  the 
gratitude  we  feel  for  the  part  which  your  Eminence  has  taken  in  this  great 
work,  and  of  the  gratification  with  which  we  hail  your  return  amongst  us. 

“An  additional  motive  for  thus  publicly  testifying  these  feelings  is  found 
in  the  misrepresentations  that  have  prevailed,  and  in  the  unprovoked  insults 
which  have  been  offered  to  our  Iloly  Father,  and  to  your  Eminence,  on  this 
to  us  most  auspicious  event. 

“  Your  Eminence  has  nobly  expressed  your  desire  to  stand  between  tho 
Iloly  Father  and  the  vituperation  cast  upon  his  act.  In  this  generous 
rivalry  we  cannot  consent  to  be  omitted.  We  do  not  claim  to  share  in  the 
merit  of  reconstructing  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  wo  will  not  forego  our 
right  to  share  in  all  the  odium  which  has  been  excited  by  it. 

It  is  our  ardent  wish  that  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  should 
j  be  assured  of  the  heartfelt  gratitude  which  we  feel  towards  him  for  the  great 
blessing  which  ho  has  bestowed  upon  us,  in  establishing  the  hierarchy  in 
our  beloved  country.  We  therefore  beg  your  Eminence  to  make  known  our 
sentiments  to  his  Holiness,  and  to  assure  him,  whilst  as  British  subjects  wo 
yield  to  none  in  loyalty  and  attachment  to  our  Sovereign,  that  as  English- 
1  men  d’o  will  assert  our  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  and  that  as 
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Catholics,  uudor  all  circumstances,  we  will,  by  the  aid  of  God,  stand  fast  by 
the  See  of  refer.  . 

“  That  your  Eminence  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  dignities  so  de¬ 
servedly  conferred  upon  you, 'and  that  you  may  long  continue  to  govern  your 
arehiepiscopal  see  of  Westminster,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  your  charge,  is  our 
most  fervent  prayer.” 

To  this  address  the  Cardinal  answered — 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I  cannot  adequately  express  the  feelings  of 
gratification  with  which  I  receive  this  address  of  congratulation  oil  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  our  hierarchy.  "Were  it  an  expression  only  of  kindness  and  at¬ 
tachment  towards  myself,'  I  might  be  flattered  by  the  public  manifestation 
of  sentiments  of  which  1  have  had  so  many  individual  proofs.  Hut  far  more 
do  I  value  the  declaration  which  you  have  here  embodied  of  much  higher 
and  more  sacred  feelings, — those  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  great  principle  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  of  filial  love  and  reverence  for  our  supreme  and  Vene¬ 
rable  Pontiff.  When,  however,  I  seethe  names  attached  to  this  address,  and 
know  how  many  of  them  represent  families  as  noble  by  ancestral  religion  as 
they  are  by  their  unblemished  escutcheons — families  which  have  remained 
faithful  to  God  and  to  their  Sovereign  through  ages  of  proscription^  in  spite 
of  fine  and  confiscation — families  which  have  proved  their  religious  sincerity 
and  steadfastness  in  the  prison,  as  well  us  their  unshaken  loyalty  in  the  field 
— I  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  those  who  now  bear  those  illustrious  names 
at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  laity,  when  circumstances  call  them  forward  to 
avow  their  religious  principles  and  their  attachment  to  tlic  Church.  1  have 
great  pleasure  in  announcing,  that  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  at  Palermo,  which  proves  how  readily  uud  cordially  he  would 
have  joined  his  name  to  yours  had  he  been  amongst  us.  His  Lordship  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  his  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  what  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
has  done.  It  will  be  to  me  a  gratifying  duty  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  Holy 
Father  the  expressions  of  your  filial  attachment,  and  of  your  gratitude  for 
the  restoration  of  our  hierarchy,  and  to  join  to  it  my  testimony  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  laity  of  England  have  been  found  equal  to  the  crisis  created  through 
that  event,  by  their  zeal,  devotedness,  and  noble  bearing.  And  on  my  own 
behalf,  again  tendering  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  I  earnestly  pray  God  to 
bestow  on  you  and  your  families  every  temporal  ami  an  eternal  blessing.” 

The  list  of  names  appended  is  headed  by  those  of  the  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
the  Viscount  Southwell,  and  the  Lords  Stourton,  Pctre,  Arundell  of  War- 
dour,  Dormer,  Stafford,  Clifford,  and  Lovat.  A  dozen  baronets  succeed, 
including  the  historic  names  Wolseley,  Blount,  'Throckmorton,  Gage, 
Const,  ble,  Tempest,  and  Trafford.  The  long  list  of  untitled  gentlemen 
abounds  in  the  old  names  Biddulph,  Blundell,  Eystou,  Gerrard,  Herbert, 
Howard,  Langdale,  Maxwell,  Mostyn,  Plowden,  Stapleton,  Townley, 
Taras  mr,  and  Water  ton.  Among  a  group  of  additional  names  are  ob¬ 
served  that  of  the  foreign  merchant  Zulueta,  those  of  the  two  artists  Doyle, 
that  of  Mr,  George  Bowyer,  and  at  the  end  of  all  that  of  II.  W.  Wilber- 
force. 

One  immediately  misses  from  tlie  list,  however,  some  names  of  Catholic 
note  both  ennobled  and  unennoblcd  ;  among  the  former,  that  of  Lord  Ca- 
moys,  and  among  the  latter  several  representatives  of  many  ancient  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  South  Midland  counties  having  Berks  for  their  centre.  The 
Daily  News  observes  in  this  sense — 

“  If  seven  Roman  Catholic  Peers  of  Parliament  have  weakly  set  their 
names  to  the  silly  address  presented  to  the  Cardinal  on  Saturday  last,  seven 
more,  and  amongst  these  the  premier  Peer  of  England,  stand  aloof.  The  three 
Irish  Peers  of  the  same  faith  who  did  not  sign  more  than  countervail  the 
single  one  who  did  ;  but  of  the  two  Roman  Catholic  Lords  of  Scotland,  the 
subscribing  Earl  of  Newburgh  is  surely  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  non- 
subscribing  Earl  of  Traquair.  We  observe,  too,  that  of  the  five  English 
Catholic  Members  of  the  Lower  House,  ‘  the  comical  Member  for  Carlisle,’ 
as  Mr.  O’Connell  once  called  that  gentleman,  is  the  only  subscriber  to  the 
address.  If  we  had  space  or  inclination  for  so  trivial  a  performance,  .we  could 
show,  by  a  similar  analysis,  that  the  remainder  of  the  signatures — oven 
supposing  them  to  be  those  of  men  all  hearty  in  that  cause — do  not  re¬ 
present  the  opinions  of  one  half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

Since  we  commented  on  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Baron  Camoys 
from  the  list  of  those  who  abetted  and  comforted  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
head  of  the  Stonor  family  has  published  the  following  qualified  declara- 
tic  n  against  the  Ultramontane  invasion — 

“  Sir — Tour  columns  have  this  week  contained  an  address  of  congratula¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  to  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  :  1  am  anxious  to  state  why  1,  though  one  of 
that  laity,  refused  to  sign  the  address.  Seeing  how  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Great  Britain  was  prospering,  I  may  well  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
petitioning  for,  as  I  may  also  question  the  policy  of  establishing,  the 
hierarchy.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  I  contrast  the  quiescent  state  of 
the  country  as  it  was  lost  September,  with  the  criminations  and  recrimina¬ 
tions,  not  unaccompanied  with  danger  to  the  public  peace,  which  have  since 
prevailed,  and  still  prevail, — a  state  of  irritation  unfortunately  aggravated 
by  other  influences,  yet  all  the  direct  consequences  of  the  publication  of  tho 
Papal  document,  and  certain  pastorals  accompanying  it, — I  cannot  join  in 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  chief,  though,  I  am  sure,  unintentional  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  widespread,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  I  fear,  lasting 
mischief. 

“  I  confine  this  letter  to  this  one  point ;  reserving  to  myself  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  shall  meet  the  further  expression  of  any  opinions  that  I  may  then 
deem  it  necessary  to  state. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Camoys.” 

“ Stonor ,  Henley  on- Thames,  December  26.” 

In  the  course  of  an  article,  one  of  a  series  evidently  founded  on  Catho¬ 
lic  information,  the  Daily  Keies  selects  “from  a  multitude  of  documents” 
the  following  petition  by  English  Roman  Catholic  priests  to  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  at  Rome  against  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  established — 

“  Most  Eminent  Princes — We  the  undersigned  missionary  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England,  humbly  and  earnestly  pray  and  beseech  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  that  the  rank  of  Bishops  Ordinary  may  not  be  granted 
to  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  England,  before  that  the  rights  of  parish-priests  shall 
have  been  granted  to  the  missionary  priests,  according  to  the  statutapro- 
pe-ita  put  forth  by  the  same  Sacred  Congregation  in  the  year  1838 ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  place,  there  may  be  a  code  of  laws  touching  spiritual  things— some 
part  given  to  priests  in  the  choice  of  their  bishops,  chapters  duly  constituted 
in  each  district,  and  that  stability  of  place  and  that  parochial  status  secured 
which  hitherto,  that  is  down  to  the  present  generation  of  Vicars  Apostolic, 
was  .-auctioned  by  customary  law;  the  which  things. not  being  granted,  the 
latter  state  of  the  aforesaid  clergy  will  he  worse  than  the  first.” 

ihc  same  journal  quotes  these  passages  from  a  communication  by 
“a  very  distinguished  ecclesiastic” — 

“It  was  law  in  spirituals  that  we  wanted,  and  not  titles.  I  send  you 
copies  of  the  petitions.  They  would  have  been  better  signed  but  fop  tho 


threats  held  out.  A  meeting  is  to  take  place  of  the  clergy  after  Christmas, 
to  try  to' secure  their  rights  ;  but  their  success  will  much  depend  on  the 
laity".  The  priests  have  learned  from  tire  experience  of  an  immense  loss  of 
their  charitable  funds  the  necessity  of  their  Bishops  being  restrained  by  law 
in  respect  of  temporalities.  The  Bishops  have  been  encroaching  for  above 
half  a  century.  Their  first  step  was  to  impose  the  oath  at  ordinations ;  a 
thing  equally  unknown  to  canon  law  and  opposed  to  English,  and  which, 
when  thus  introduced,  Dr.  Lingurd  and  Several  other  priests  refused  to  take. 
Their  next  step  was  to  assume  the  power  of  removing  parish-priests  at  their 
own  pleasure  ;  but  in  which  they  never  quite  succeeded  before  Dr.  Wiseman 
came.  Their  last  usurpation  was  that  of  the  universal  right  of  nominating  to 
livings  and  churches.  The  Monks  and  Jesuits  were  the  first  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  in  this  instance,  and  their  resistance  was  successful ;  hut  nothing  but 
a  strict  law  can  prevent  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Bishops.  By  means  of 
the  deathbed,  they  will  by  degrees  get  all  these  trusts  into  their  own  hands.” 

The  Earl  of  St.  Germans  has  presented  to  tho  public  a  short  tract  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  reasons  for  having  taken  no  part  in  the  county  meetings 
and  other  demonstrations  against  the  Pope’s  assertion  of  spiritual  power 
in  this  country.  After  premising  that  the  mere  substitution  of  territorial 
Bishops  for  Vicars- Apostolic  is  not  in  itself  an  infringement  upon  the 
constitution,  though  he  admits  that  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done  is  offensive,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  titles  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  have  been  recognized  in  Parliament  ;  and  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  no  sound  distinction  can  bo  drawn 
between  the  two  countries — 

“  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  established 
for  ever  as  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

“The  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  that  is,  her  authority  as  head  of  the  United 
Church,  is  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  it  is  in  England.  Anything  which  if  done  in  England  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  aggression  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen,  must  equally  constitute 
an  aggression  on  it  if  done  in  Ireland. 

“  The  bishopric  of  Galway,  created  not  long  ago  by  the  Pope,  was  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  as  much  within  the  diocese  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Established 
Church  as  the  archbishopric  of  V  estininster. 

“  No  complaint  of  its  creation  was,  however,  made,  as  being  an  aggression 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  or  on  tho  rights  of  the  Church. 

“The  law  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  create  bishoprics, 
or  to  appoint  Bishops  with  territorial  titles,  in  Ireland,  any  more  than  it  does 
in  England. 

“  Parliament,  in  proceeding  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  will  therefore  find 
itself  in  this  dilemma  :  either  it  must  prohibit  in  England  that  which 
it  permits  in  Ireland,  or  it  must  prohibit  in  Ireland  that  which  has  been  im- 
memorially  done  in  that  country  without  let  or  liinderance. 

“By  taking  the  former  course,  Parliament  will  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  thereby  weaken  its  position  in  Ireland  4  by  taking  the  latter,  it 
will  cause  great  and  general  discontent  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire¬ 
land,  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  governing  that  country,  and  will  encum¬ 
ber  the  statute-book  with  a  law  destined,  like  so  many  others,  to  become  a 
dead  letter.” 

Lord  St.  Germans  takes  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  publication,  to 
correct  a  misstatement  which  has  gone  abroad  as  to  the  recognition  of 
the  diocesan  titles  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  lie  states,  that  when  Parliament  passed  the  Charitable  Bequests 
Bill,  g'iving  the  Roman  Catholie  Prelates  a  seat  at  the  board,  they  were 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  recognized  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  simply  as  Archbishop  Murray  and  Archbishop 
Crolly  ;  and  the  same  style  has  been  followed  by  the  present  Government 
in  their  official  dealings  with  the  Roman  Catholie  Prelates  :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  petitions  signed  by  tho  Archbishop  of  Tuam — there  being  no 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  that  see — have  been  received  by  Parliament, 
after  formal  deliberation ;  so  that  there  can  ho  no  doubt  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recognition  of  that  title.  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  calm, 
but  earnest  deprecation  of  the  language  used  by  the  Premier  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 


The  Viennlt  Gazette  publishes  a  correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
between  Baron  Roller,  the  Austrian  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  London,  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  subject  of  the  outrage  on  General  Haynau  which 
originated  in  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Baron  Roller  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  Oth  of  September,  the  day  after  the  outrage.  General  Haynau,  before 
departing  to  Dover  for  Osteud,  had  “declared  that  he  should  not  bring  a 
complaint  before  the  judicial  courts  ”  ;  but  Baron  Roller  regarded  it  his  duty, 
“as  the  insult  was  offered  to  an  Austrian  general,”  to  address  a  request  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  “  that  even  in  default  of  an  accusation  in  the  usual  form, 
an  investigation  shall  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  Messieurs  Barclay, 
Perkins,  and  Co.,  whose  clerks  appear  to  have  been  the  instigators  of  acts  of 
savage  brutality,  which,  without  the  timely  intervention  of  the  Toffee, 
might  have  been  attended  with  lamentable  results.”  Baron  Roller  felt  al¬ 
ready  convinced  of  the  sincere  regret  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  would 
have  heard  of  this  infamous  act:  “it  is  a  slur  upon  the  proverbial  freedom 
of  this  country  and  upon  its  noted  hospitality  ;  it  found  its  origin  in  tho  ca¬ 
lumnious  exaggerations  which  some  journals  and  the  hatred  of  a  faction  pro¬ 
pagated  respecting  a  celebrated  man,  and  which  nearly  cost  the  life  of  him 
against  whom  they  were  directed.” 

No  answer  had  been  written  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  this  note  on  the  12th 
September ;  at  which  date  Prince  Sehwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  in  Vienna,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  despatches  from  Baron  Rol¬ 
ler  describing  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Prince  Sehwarzenberg  observed  that 
the  “  public  opinion  of  England  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world  pronounced 
its  judgment  on  tho  unexampled  breach  of  hospitality”  ;  but  he  added, 

“  That  is  not  the  sufficient  satisfaction  which  ive  expect  from  the  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  loyalty  of  the  British  Government.  YYe  can  but  insist  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  you  demanded  in  jour  note  of  the  oth  to  Lord  Palmerston  be  carried  on 
strictlj ,  in  such  guise  that  not  only  the  actors  in  the  attack  shall  meet  with  the  pun¬ 
ishment  they  deserve,  but  that  the  unrelenting  arm  of  justice  may  reach  also  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  crime,  who  in  all  probability  keep  themselves  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  from  a  distance  only  moved  the  wires  that  set  their  puppets  in  motion.” 
“  The  British  Government  must,  on  the  one  hand,  feel  the  importance  of  seeing  the 
blow  which  the  fame  of  English  hospitality  has  received  amply  revenged ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  watches  too  zealously  over  the  safety  of  her  subjects  abroad,  to 
make  us  doubt  for  a  moment  that  your  request  will  be  immediately  and  energetically 
complied  with.” 

The  first  note  of  Baron  Roller  awakened  the  attention  of  Lord  Palmerston 
after  an  interval  of  nine  days.  On  the  14th  of  September,  he  wrote  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  declare  to  Baron  Roller — “  the  Government  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  deeply  regrets  that  an  officer  holding  a  military  position  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  have  been  exposed  to  such  infamous  mis¬ 
treatment  in  this  country  as  that  suffered  by  General  Haynau  “  iu  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wish  of  Baron  Roller,”  he  “  would  bring  his  note  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Office.”  In  three  days,  on 
the  17th  September,  this  promise  was  redeemed.  Sir  George  Grey  being 
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“  absent,”  the  Home  Office  reply  was  written  in  a  week.  On  the  24th  Sep¬ 
tember,  Mr.  Umler-Secretary  Waddington  expressed  “  the  deep  regret  and 
sympathy  felt  by  her  Majesty’s  Government  relative  to  the  scandalous  attack 
upon  General  llaynau.”  Sir  George  Grey  had  lost  no  time  in  protecting 
General  llaynau  from  “  further  annoyance  or  anxiety”;  and  had  reason  to 
believe  that  “the  General  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Police,  as  also  with  their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  attack.” 
But  Sir  George  regretted  that  the  intention  of  General  llaynau  to  take  no 
judicial  steps,  and  the  fact  that  “he  and  his  friends,*  when  requested  by 
the  Police  who  came  to  his  assistance  to  point  out  the  aggressors,  refused  to 
do  so,  or  to  give  any  information  that  might  lead  to  their  arrest,”  had 
‘‘thrown  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  summary  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  according  to  law  can  only  be  instituted  on  the  accusation  of 
the  party  injured.”  Sir  George  continued — 

“  As  the  Police  were  not  present  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Per¬ 
kins,  they  had  no  direct  knowledge  of  an  act  of  personal  aggression  ;  and  hitherto 
it  has  been  impossible  to  prove  the  identity  of  any  single  one  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  without  which  knowledge  it  would  be  impossible  to  biing  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Jury.  Even  if  this  difficulty  was  obviated,  a  judicial  investigation 
grounded  upon  such  an  accusation  could  scarcely  be  attended  with  any  result  if  the 
injured  parties,  whose  evidence  would  be  required  by  the  Jury  and  the  Court,  re¬ 
mained  voluntarily  absent.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  George  Grey  was  of  opinion  “  that  a  judi¬ 
cial  investigation  of  this  lamentable  occurrence  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  satisfactory  result,”  lie  added,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Police  had 
been  offered  to  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins;  but  “the  investigation”  made 
by  that  firm  bad  “  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  originators  oi  the  attack,  nor 
even  to  that  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  same.” 

This  communication  from  the  Home  Office,  of  the  24th  September,  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  30th  September,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Baron  Koller  on  the  1st  October.  On  the  3d  October,  Baron  Holler 
wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  stating  his  regret  to  observe  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Home  Office,  “first,  an  endeavour  to  attach  a  secondary  importance  to  that 
■occurrence;  and,  secondly,  a  deficiency  of  ready  and  earnest  zeal  which  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand.”  Evidently  advised  on  our  law,  he  treated  the 
legal  objections  raised  as  sophistications.  “  The  attack  on  General  llaynau 
was  accompanied  by  a  riot,  and  directed  against  an  officer  holding  high  rank 
in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria.”  “The  disturbance 
of  the  public  tranquillity,”  and  the  “existing  friendly  relations  with  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,”  should  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  to  assert  its  authority  and  make  good  its  rights  by  instituting 
a  judic  al  inquiry. 

“  When  General  llaynau  declined  bringing  an  accusation,  lie  acted  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  British  Government  would  know  how  to  make  itself  respected. 
Disgusted  with  the  infamous  proceeding,  he  thought  he  might  be  spared  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  a  personal  application.  In  the  strictest  legal  point  of  view,  the  appearance 
of  the  person  wronged  is  not  indispensable.  When  Sir  George  Grey  observes  that 
the  Police  were  not  witnesses  of  what  took  place  in  tile  interior  of  the  brewery,  he 
forgets  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  mob  in  the  street  before  the  house  in 
which  the  General  had  sought  refuge,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brewery 
should  not  have  recognized  one  or  other  of  the  ringleaders.  These  circumstances 
might  have  afforded  sufficient  materials  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  any 
other  legal  authority,  to  procure  the  necessary  proofs  for  bringing  forward  an  indict¬ 
ment;  and  w  ith  this  \  iew,  the  undersigned,  in  his  official  note  of  the  5tli  September, 
pointed  out  tire  indubitable  circumstances  of  foreign  instigation,  which  had  its  seat 
in  the  establishment  itself  of  Barclay  and  Perkins.” 

Messrs.  Barclay  did  not  maintain  that  “  they  do  not  know  any  of  the 
guilty  ones,”  but  simply  that  they  have  “  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
instigators  of  the  outrage,  or  even  the  principal  actors  in  it”  :  such  a  result 
did  but  afford  “  undoubted  proof  of  the  disinclination  of  Messrs.  Barclay  and 
Perkins.”  “  It  does  not  appear,”  he  remarked,  with  ironical  severity,  “  that 
every  means  have  been  resorted  to  or  an  earnest  desire  manifested  to  detect 
the  guilty ;  and  therefore  the  assertion  of  Sir  George  Grey  is  correct,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  judicial  investigation  would  in  all  probability 
not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.”  However,  another  request  was  made 
that  Sir  George  Grey  be  urged  to  see  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  the  de¬ 
sired  end. 

At  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  received  this  despatch,  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  further  note  from  Mr.  Under-Secretary  IVaddington,  dated  the  1st  Octo¬ 
ber.  His  Lordship  forwarded  this  note  on  the  8th  October.  Baron  Koller 
replied  next  day,  on  the  9th,  briefly  remarking  on  the  “  Inexplicable  delay” 
which  impeded  the  correspondence ;  and  pressing  his  original  application. 
The  Baron’s  letter  of  the  9th  October,  and  seemingly  that  of  the  3d  also, 
were  expedited  to  the  Home  Office  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  The  Home 
department  were  stung  by  its  contents  to  answer  with  celerity ;  for  on  the 
22d  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Waddington  expressed  to  Lord  Palmerston 
the  great  regret  Sir  George  Grey  felt  that  Baron  Koller  should  think  the 
outrage  unimportant  or  unworthy  of  the  gravest  treatment :  Sir  Georgo  had 
from  the  first  been  most  anxious  that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  discovered 
and  brought  to  punishment.  In  Baron  Koller’s  first  notes  lie  had  treated 
the  matter  as  a  personal  attack  on  General  Haynau,  and  Sir  George  had  ex¬ 
plained  “the  circumstances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  vio¬ 
lent  [summary?]  measures,  and  the  criminal  prosecution.”  But  in  Baron 
Koller’s  communication  of  the  3d  October,  “  the  matter  is  placed  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view  ” — that  of  a  riot,  “  without  reference  to  the  attack  on 
General  Haynau.”  Sir  George  Grey  was  of  opinion,  that  in  this  point  of 
view  the  ease  could  not  be  brought  before  a  legal  tribunal  “  with  that  assu¬ 
rance  of  success  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  Government  prosecution.” 

“  Irrespective  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  my  former  letters  of  satisfactorily  iden¬ 
tifying  any  individual,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  tumult  bore  the  character  of  a  ‘  riot,’  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word;  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  tumult 
and  disorder  were  of  so  dangerous  a  character  as  to  cause  public  fear  and  terror. 
Much  as  Sir  George  Grey  regrets  that  from  the  causes  assigned  the  authors  of  the 
insults  offered  to  General  Haynau  escape  with  impunity,  lie  is  still  of  opinion  that  it 
would  he  very  injurious  for  the  Crown  to  institute  a  criminal  prosecution  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  without  a  strong  assurance  of  success.” 

This  important  summary  of  the  determination  and  justification  of  the 
Home  Office  was  forwarded  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  Baron  Koller  almost 
within  the  week  of  its  receipt — on  the  28th  October ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  final  by  the  Austrian  Government.  On  the  27th  November, 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  forwarded  to  Baron  Koller  a  despatch  which  recapitu¬ 
lated  with  singular  brevity  and  simplicity  the  points  made  out  by  tire  de¬ 
spatches  of  each  Government,  finishing  with  the  expression  of  regret  by  the 
British  Government  that  the  originators  of  the  outrage  should  escape  the 
punishment  they  had  desorved.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  declares — 

“  The  Austrian  Government  fully  shares  this  regret;  for  it  is  easily  understood 
that  such  a  result,  whatever  might  be  the  causes  of  it,  is  far  from  responding  to  its 
just  expectations,  l-'rom  the  repeated  explanations  of  the  British  Government,  it 
remains  only  for  us  to  regard  as  terminated  a  transaction  which  threatened  to  run 
into  an  cnilless,  fruitless  polemic 

He  concludes  his  despatch  with  this  significant  hint— 

“  However,  as  the  British  Government  could  not  decide  upon  adopting  judicial 
measures  on  an  attack  which  placed  the  life  of  an  Austrian  subject  in  danger,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  consider,  in  a  similar  case, 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  act  reciprocally  towards  British  subjects  in  Austria." 

*  It  seems  from  the  Austrian  notes  tliatGeneral  llaynau  was  “  accompanied  by  His 
two  Adjutants,”  and  not,  as  the  English  reporters  stated  at  the  time,  by  “  an  Aide- 
de-camp  or  Adjutant  and  an  English  guide." 


Results  of  the  Registrar-General’s  return  of  mortality  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  week  ending  on  Saturday  last :  the  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
aggregate  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  ten  previous 


years. 


Dropsy,  Cancer,  and  other  diseases  of  uncertain  or  variable  seat 

Tubercular  Diseases . 

Diseases  of  tho  Drain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves,  amt  Senses . 

Diseases  of  the  Hear!  and  Blood-vessels . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  of  the  other  . Organs  of  Respiration  . . 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other  Organs  of  Digestion  . 
Diseases  of  tile  Kidneys,  &c . 


Rheumatism, diseases  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  &e. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c . 

Malformations . . 

Premature  Birth . 


Age  .... 
Sudden . 


Ton  Weoks 

Woek 

of  1839-49. 

of  1850. 

231 

.  507 

48 

.  1 ,640 

161 

. .  1,311 

149 

..  344 

31 

.  2,530 

274 

.  555 

59 

87 

13 

.  122 

11 

6 

3 

30 

51 

17 

60 

.  11.4G0 

1,166 

Total  (including  unspecified  causes) . 

The  aggregate  shows  an  increase  of  mortality  beyond  the  average  of  the 
ten  past  years  ;  but  the  excess  is  exaggerated  by  nearly  one  hundred  inquest 
deaths  of  the  month,  which  were  “  lumped”  in  this  week. 


We  hear  that  Major-General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  Mr.  James  Matheson, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Richard  Tufton,  are  to  be  created  Baronets. — Morning 
Chronicle. 

Pensions  on  the  Civil  List  of  100/.  a  year  each  have  been  granted  to  Mr. 
George  Petrie,  LL.I).,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Ivitto,  M.D.  Mr.  Petrie  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  author  of  a  well-known  treatise  on  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  and  of  many  other  antiquarian  works.  Hr.  Kitto, 
though  deaf  and  dumb  from  an  accident  when  a  boy,  travelled  through 
many  lands  in  connexion  with  the  Missionary  Society,  and  has  done  much 
for  the  cause  of  Biblical  literature.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Pictorial  Bible , 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  some  other  works  of  similar  cha¬ 
racter. 

It  is  asserted  that  Lord  Alford,  M.P.,  “  is  not  in  the  dangerous  state  ”  last 
week  represented,  though  “in  a  very  had  state  of  health.” 

An  accident  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  to  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  youngest 
son  of  the  “  Liberator,”  while  out  shooting  at  Rockficld  last  week.  After 
discharging  one  of  the  barrels  of  his  double  fowling-piece,  he  was  about  re¬ 
loading  it,  when  the  other  undischarged  barrel  exploded,  shattering  the  hand 
frightfully. — Cork  Examiner. 

Circulars  have  been  sent  from  the  Home  Office  to  all  the  Police  Courts  and 
other  offices  connected  with  Government,  directing  that  no  Christmas-boxes 
shall  in  future  be  given  away.  A  “  saving”  of  about  30s.  a  year  to  each  of 
the  Police  Courts  will  be  thus  effected. 

The  Southampton  Dock  Directors  have  given  orders  for  preparations  to  he 
made  for  another  dock  to  be  formed  contiguous  to  the  one  now  in  use.  The 
new  dock  about  to  be  formed  was  partly  excavated  some  years  since,  but  its 
completion  was  delayed  until  an  increase  of  business  rendered  it  necessary. 
It  will  he  appropriated  to  colliers  and  laid-up  steamers. 

A  Newcastle  paper  gives  the  following  facts  illustrative  of  the  spread  of  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  among  a  large  class  of  the  population  of  its  district.  A 
bookseller  recently  had  upon  his  stall  ten  copies  of  Emerson’s  work  on  Flux¬ 
ions,  all  of  which  he  sold  at  7s.  Gd.  a  copy  to  pitmen.  He  said  they  were 
by  far  his  best  customers,  and  that  a  standard  mathematical  work  never  lay 
long  on  his  stall,  being  secured  by  them  as  a  prize.  On  a  subsequent  day, 
at  the  same  stall,  there  were  three  men ;  one  bought  a  work  on  algebra,  an¬ 
other  requested  u  Greek  delectus,  the  third  was  perusing  a  Spanish  grammar. 
These  men  were  all  hewers  of  coal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  protests  against  the  barbarous  practice 
on  the  railways  of  refusing  to  place  lights  in  the  third-class  carriages.  “  Just 
fancy  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  persons  promiscuously,  thrown  into  one  of  these 
carriages  without  a  raj'  of  light  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  one  person, 
from  another,  to  facilitate  acquaintance,  or  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours 
during  these  cold  winter  evenings.  Honest  and  dishonest,  males  and  females, 
all  take  their  chance  together  in  the  dark.  To  the  thief  and  pilferer  it  af¬ 
fords  all  the  facilities  they  could  wish  for  ;  and  the  utter  disregard  to  female 
feelings  in  tins  arrangement  is  scandalous.  The  danger  to  infirm  and  elderly 
people  is  also  equally  reprehensible.  Persons  who  travel  third-class  seldom 
have  large  trunks,  but  more  commonly  a  number  of  bundles  and  packages 
wrapped  in  paper  or  handkerchiefs,  which  they  place  under  the  seats.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  these  in  the  dark,  if  the  carriages  be  crowded,  when  the 
train  stops,  is  considerable.  A  striking  instance  of  this  happened  the  other 
week  at  the  Standish  station,  near  IVigan.  The  train  drew  up  ;  several  had 
to  get  out  ;  and  among  the  rest  an  old  man,  who  was  so  long  in  picking  up 
his  bundles  that  the  train  was  again  beginning  to  move  off  us  he  descended 
the  steps,  by  which  he  was  thrown  down,  and  whether  lamed  or  killed  I 
know  not,  for  all  was  in  darkness,  and  the  train  resumed  its  speed  as  if  no¬ 
thing  had  happened.  The  expense  of  a  little  oil  cannot  be  an.  object ;  but 
if  the  object  lie  to  drive,  by  these  unbusinesslike  arrangements,  passengers 
into  other  classes,  the  effect  will  be  thatgreat  numbers  who  would  travel  for 
purposes  not  absolutely  necessary  will  stay  at  home,  and  the  loss  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  considerable.” 

Tlie  umbrella  was  introduced  to  Bristol  about  1780.  A  lady,  now  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  remembers  its  first  appearance,  which  occasioned  a  great 
sensation.  The  colour  was  red  ;  aud  it  probably  came  from  Leghorn,  with 
which  place  Bristol  at  that  time  maintained  a  great  trade.  Leghorn  has 
been  called  Bristol  on  a  visit  to  Italy. —  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Great  Britain  steam-ship  has  at  length  been  sold  by  the  directors  of 
the  Great  Western  Steam-ship  Company,  to  Mr.  Patterson,  the  eminent  ship¬ 
builder  of  Bristol,  for  the  sum  of  18,000/.,  being  about  the  seventh  part  of 
her  original  cost.  Mr.  Patterson  is  now  building  in  the  dock  in  which  the 
Groat  Britain  was  built,  a  steam-ship  for  the  Royal  West  India  Mail-packet 
Company*,  and  she  will  be  six  feet  longer  than  the  Great  Britain. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  now  employed  in  America  to  give  notice  of  ap¬ 
proaching  storms.  “  For  example,  the  telegraph  at  Chicago  and  Toledo 
notifies  ship-masters  at  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  and  also  on  Lake  Ontario,  of 
the  approach  of  a  North-west  storm.  The  result  is  practically  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  A  hurricane  storm  traverses  the  atmosphere  at  tlie  rate  of  a  car¬ 
rier-pigeon,  namely,  sixty  miles  an  hour.  A  vessel  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
about  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  may  be  telegraphed,  twenty  hours  in  advance, 
that  a.  South-west  storm  is  advancing  on  the  coast  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
AYe  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  tlie  real  substantial  advantages  which  may 
he  rendered"  by  the  electric  telegraph.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  shipping  interest  by  the  announcement  of  an  approaching 
storm  would  he  incalculable,  bj'  preventing  them  leaving  safe  harbours  until 
after  it  had  passed,  or  by  signals  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  directing  them 
to  take  shelter  at  the  nearest  port.” 

A  boat’s  crew  of  the  Queen’s  steamer  Dee,  employed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  station,  have  encountered  a  sad  disaster.  The  news  comes  from  Mr. 
James  Jones,  the  second  master,  who  had  command  of  thq  boat.  “  I  was 
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going  into  the  river  Quilimane  from  the  Pantaloon,  (10,)  Commander  Parker, 
where  I  had  been  for  provisions  in  one  of  the  Dee’s  cutters,  when  just  as  we 
were  crossing  the  bar  a  heavy  breaker  ran  in  over  the  stern,  filled  and  capsized 
the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  surf;  and  as  it  was  just  dusk  they  could  not 
see  us  from  the  ship,  so  we  were  drifting  about  the  breakers  all  night,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  boat.  In  the  morning  we  drifted  up  the  river,  and  not  far  from 
the  ship ;  but  as  only  our  heads  were  above  water,  they  could  not  see  us, 
although  looking  out  for  us :  at  last  we  drove  ashore  on  a  sand-bank,  where 
we  got  out,  more  dead  than  alive,  after  having  been  in  the  water  thirty- 
four  hours  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  The  next  day,  about  two 
o’clock,  the  ship  sent  a  boat  and  picked  us  up.  But  I  have  not  told  the 
worst ;  for  out  of  six  men  and  three  officers  who  were  in  the  boat,  there  are 
only  myself  and  four  others  saved.  The  master’s  assistant  (Mr.  Dyer)  and 
three  men  were  washed  oft  the  boat  by  tire  surf.  Poor  Dyer  got  hold  of  my 
foot  and  took  me  down  a  good  way  with  him  :  I  tried  to  swim  up  with  him, 
but  found  I  could  not ;  so  I  was  compelled  to  kick  him  clear  of  myself,  and 
could  only  just  get  hold  of  the  boat  then.” 


Erratum. — A  serious  inaccuracy  crept  into  the  note  of  the  divorce  case 
King  versus  King,  which  appeared  in  our  impression  of  the  14th  instant.  It 
stated  that  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Mrs.  King  resisted  the  application 
for  a  divorce  made  by  her  husband  was  “  his  own  adultery  with  Madame  de 
St.  Jean  and  other  persons.”  But  we  find  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  King 
involved  only  his  adultery  with  Julie  Imhoff,  and  with  no  other  person.  The 
error  arose  from  our  misconception  of  the  reports  in  the  daily  journals  :  we 
discovered  it  with  regret,  and  are  anxious  by  correcting  it  to  remove  the  im¬ 
putation  against  an  estimable  English  lady. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Saturday. 

Aylesbury  has  returned  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert,  Q.C.,  for  its  Member 
of  Parliament,  in  room  of  the  late  Lord  Nugent.  At  the  nomination,  on 
Thursday,  Mr.  Calvert  announced  generally  his  ■wish  to  support  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ministers,  but  professed  that  he  should  be  guided  by  their  acts. 
Mr.  Haughton,  the  extensive  farmer  and  land-ag'ent,  was  proposed,  as  an 
advocate  of  national  retrenchment,  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  Protectionist — who 
admits  protection  to  be  gone  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  The  election 
yesterday  was  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Whig,  who  was  returned  by 
499  to  197. 

Efforts  which  have  been  made  to  effect  a  compromise  between  Lord 
Newark  and  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  contest  for  South  Nottinghamshire  have 
“  most  signally  failed,”  says  the  Times ,  and  each  party  has  now  pledged 
himself  to  go  to  the  poll.  Certain  landlords  and  their  tenantry  are  said 
to  have  had  explanations  which  set  the  latter  free  from  coercive  influence; 
and  hereupon  the  tenants  are  said  to  be  full  of  glee  at  the  certain  return 
of  the  candidate  who  has  their  good  wishes. 

An'  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  in  the 
Leeds  district,  held  on  Thursday  evening  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  agreed  to  resolutions  of  a  similar  Anti-State-Church 
stamp  to  those  passed  by  the  Voluntaries  of  Edinburgh.  They  “  strongly 
deprecate  any  reenactment  of  laws  imposing  civil  penalties  upon  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  all  interference  by  the  State, 
either  by  grants  of  money  or  otherwise,  in  matters  of  religion.” 

Last  night’s  Gazette  notifies  that  the  state  apartments  at  Windsor 
Castle  will,  now  that  the  works  are  completed,  be  reopened  to  the  public 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  the  1st  of  January 
next :  visiters  presenting  the  usual  tickets  supplied  gratis  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The  Post-office  gives  notice  that  the  charge  on  letters  hence  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  will  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  rates  of  Is.  3 d.  and  Is.  6 d. 
the  half-  ounce  r-espectively ;  those  rates  comprising  both  British  and 
foreign  postage,  and  being  payable  or  non-payablo  in  advance  at  the 
option  of  the  sender. 

The  German  accounts  correct  a  small  but  marked  feature  of  preceding 
advices,  bv  stating  that  it  is  not  M.  Ilassenpflug  whom  the  Government 
of  Hesse-Cassel  has  commissioned  to  represent  it  at  the  Dresden  Con¬ 
ference,  but  M.  von  Baumbach. 

The  Belgian  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  Government  bill 
for  the  “demonetization”  of  gold  and  the  adoption  of  silver  as  the  sole 
standard  of  value  in  Belgium. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  remonstrates  against  the  terms  in  which  wo 
spoke  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bennett’s  ministrations,  in  our  summary  of  the 
14th  instant;  and  the  story  about  the  “  burst  of  music”  as  the  priest 
approached  the  altar,  he  has  “  ascertained  to  be  a  pure  fiction.”  Certainly 
wc  have  not  so  distinct  an  authority  for  that  incident  as  for  others,  and 
we  accept  our  correspondent’s  statements  as  a  trustworthy  contradiction. 
But  the  general  spirit  of  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Bennett  is  misconceived.  We 
were  not  uninformed  as  to  his  very  great  and  successful  exertions  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and  we  have  amply  recognized  them.  In¬ 
deed,  while  we  used  the  public  right  of  criticizing  his  position  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  we  traced  the  remarkable  personal  influence 
which  procured  impunity  for  his  eccentricities,  to  the  very  fact  of  his 
widely-known,  practical,  and  indefatigable  beneficence.  We  desire  to 
avoid  no  occasion  of  recognizing  that  beneficence  ;  which  has  been  far  too 
persevering  and  contagious  in  its  influence  to  have  originated  in  the  mere 
wish  for  indirect  power  ;  it  must  have  had  a  truer  source  in  the  genuine 
goodness  of  the  man.  Our  correspondent  gives  practical  evidence  of  this, 
in  testimony  which  we  gladly  quote — 

“I  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Belgravia  for  many  years.  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  despair  with  which  formerly  any  benevolent  person  anxious 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  soon 
gave  up  the  task.  Mr.  Bennett  came  among  us  ;  from  that  moment  a  gra¬ 
dual  but  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  their  social  and  moral  condi¬ 
tion  throughout  his  parish.  Many  a  family  which  wars  living  in  vice  and 
misery  has  been  reclaimed;  Christian  truth  and  morality  have  taken  a  deep 
hold  of  the  poor  ;  the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  up  to  this  unhappy  time,  has 
been  filled  with  lowly  but  glad  worshipers.” 

But  good  men  may  err,  and  if  they  be  enthusiasts  may  pursue  an  en¬ 
terprise  with  an  obstinacy  proportioned  to  its  wildness.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  admits  that  Mr.  Bennett  may  have  been  injudicious  and  mis¬ 
taken  :  that  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  our  own  strictures  were 
mainly  directed.  It  may  he  that  “none  of  the  complainants  belonged  to 
his  congregation,”  but  were  always  strangers  :  hut  this  is  less  important 


on  the  broad  view  than  in  the  confined  view.  Congregations  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  peculiar  ministrations  and  personal  qualities  of  the  pastor ; 
and  they  were  unlikely  to  object  to  anything  he  did,  however  excessive : 
yet  the  fact  remains,  that  such  ministrations  are  offensive  to  the  genius 
and  untoleratcd  by  the  spirit  of  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 
The  mischievous  intruders  who  desecrated  the  worship  at  St.  Barnabas 
deserved  severe  punishment ;  but  the  suppression  of  the  Sunday  scenes, 
by  one  means  or  another,  became  necessary  as  a  measure  both"  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  police. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  states  that  “the  marble  arch”  is 
immediately  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Cumberland  Gate,  Hyde  Park ;  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  entrance  to  the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
father  of  Lord  Seymour. 

Mr.  Sloane  was  yesterday  committed  for  trial,  on  the  charge  of  cruelty  to 
his  servant-girl  Jane  Wilbred  ;  and  was  sent  to  the  Compter  Gaol  for 
the  present.  The  service  of  transporting  him  from  the  Guildhall  to  the 
Compter  was  not  accomplished  without  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  angry 
populace,  who  collected  in  an  immense  mob  at  all  the  outlets  of  the  court. 
“A  person  was  despatched  to  obtain  a  cab  in  some  part  remote  from  Guild¬ 
hall,  and  to  drive  round  by  Moorgate  Street  and  Fore  Street  into  Basinghall 
Street,  and  then  wait  at  the  church  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  was  arranged 
that  several  policeman  were  to  guard  the  Magistrates’  entrance  and  keep 
back  the  crowd  from  the  hall,  while  Mr.  Sloane  made  a  rush  into  the  hall 
and  effected  his  escape  by  the  back  way  to  where  the  eab  was  waiting  for 
him.  An  officer  was  sent  down  to  the  Compter  with  instructions  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  to  have  the  door  open,  and  everything  prepared  to  afford  defendant  a 
ready  reception  on  arriving  there.”  The  eab  was  brought  quickly  as  arranged,, 
with  its  door  open ;  and  Mr.  Sloane,  with  the  gaoler,  Mr.  Springate,  attempted 
to  dash  across  the  pavement ;  but  the  mob  rushed  up  the  avenue 
formed  by  a  dozen  constables,  and  so  closely  that  Mr.  Sloane  and 
the  constables  were  engaged  in  a  regular  melee  before  the  cab- door  could  be 
gained.  One  woman  in  particular  was  noticed  making  “  furious  lunges  at 
the  prisoner  with  an  immense  umbrella.”  The  cab  having  been  reached, 
about  twenty  constables  surrounded  it,  two  policemen  endeavoured  to  block 
up  the  windows  by  standing  on  the  steps,  and  the  cab-driver  lashed  his 
horse  to  make  him  clear  a  passage  for  himself :  but  the  rabble  was  so  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  horse  could  not  get  beyond  a  walking  pace  ;  the  constables 
were  scuffled  about  till  the  windows  of  the  cab  were  smashed ;  and 
then,  in  less  than  two  minutes,  Mr.  Sloane  and  Mr.  Springate  were  so 
bespattered  with  filth  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  gaoler  from  prisoner: 
the  gaoler  received  a  smart  blow  from  a  hard  missile  intended  for 
the  prisoner.  “Through  some  mistake,  the  vehicle  was  directed  to  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  another  crowd  of  some  thousands  awaited  its  coming ;  and, 
by  the  time  the  cab  arrived  opposite  the  Compter  in  Giltspuv  Street,  the 
road  and  every  place  where  standing-room  was  to  be  obtained  was  crowded 
with  one  vast  mass  of  human  heads.  The  policemen  were  so  bespattered 
with  filth  that  they  looked  like  so  many  mudlarks.  They  were  obliged  to 
use  their  staves  very  freely  on  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  prison.  Mr. 
Sloane,  as  soon  as  the  cab-door  was  opened,  made  one  bound  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  ;  three  more  took  him  into  the  middle  of  the  lobby,  and  then  the  gate 
closed  behind  him.  Shouts,  yells,  groans,  and  every  imaginable  expression  of 
disgust  and  horror,  were  reiterated  by  the  crowd  on  the  way  from  the  court  to 
the  Compter ;  and  even  when  Sloane  was  safely  inside,  they  lingered  outside, 
hissing  and  hooting,  and  calling  upon  the  turnkeys  to  turn  Sloane  out  among 
them  and  they  would  give  him  what  he  deserved.  Six  policemen  remained 
in  front  of  the  door  for  some  time,  as  it  was  feared  that  it  would  not  he  safe 
to  leave  the  front-door  guarded  only  by  the  gaoler,  lip  to  a  late  hour  last 
night  the  people  were  still  assembled  outside  the  Compter,  in  knots  of  threes 
and  fours,  eloquently  discussing  the  subject  among  themselves.” 

Hofield  and  Lloyd,  the  drivers  of  the  two  trains  which  caused  the  colli¬ 
sions  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  on  Monday,  were  yesterday  charged 
with  culpable  breach  of  the  Company’s  regulations,  in  proceeding  too  fast 
during  n  fog  :  they  were  remanded. 


MONEY  MARKET. 

Stock  Exchange,  Friday  Afternoon. 

At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bank  Directors  held  yesterday,  it 
was  determined  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  from  2|  to  3  per  cent.  This 
measure,  which  took  every  one  by  surprise,  had  an  immediate  and  depressing 
effect  upon  every  description  of  Stock  and  Shares.  Consols-  fell  in  all  about 
1  per  cent ;  while  the  decline  upon  the  more  important  class  of  Railway 
Shares  was  from  31.  to  51.,  and  upon  the  minor  varieties  from  If.  to  21.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Bank  Directors  were  driven  to  adopt  this  course  by 
the  large  speculation  that  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  in  Foreign 
Shares ;  of  which  the  importations  of  the  last  three  weeks  have  been  im¬ 
mense.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  these  shares  in  Paris 
has  deranged  the  exchange  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  fallen  as 
low  as  24  francs  80  centimes  for  the  pound  sterling.  The  utter  impossibility  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  amount  of  bills  at  almost  any  rate  of  exchange  led 
to  extensive  exportation  of  gold.  It  is  stated,  that  in  addition  to  the 
400,000/.  brought  by  the  last  West  Indian  packet,  which  never  reached  the 
Bank  of  England,  upwards  of  500,000/.  in  gold  has  been  in  a  few  days  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  establishment  in  order  to  remittance  to  Paris.  Large  as  the 
importation  of  Shares  must  have  been  to  occasion  this  demand  for  bullion,  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  carried  still  further,  and  on  Tuesday  the  exchange  on 
Paris  was  as  low  as  ever,- — 24.80  to  24.85.  It  advanced  yesterday  to  24.90, 
and  is  rather  higher  today, — namely,  from  24.87}  to  24. 924.  A  considerable 
rise  has  also  occurred  in  the  Dutch  exchanges.  Money  is  of  course  more  in 
demand,  and  3  per  cent  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  discounts  are  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  measure  will  have  the  desired 
effect,  or  whether,  if  the  exportation  of  gold  should  continue,  the  Bank 
Directors  will  increase  still  higher  the  rate  of  discount. 

We  should  not  omit  to  state  that  the  closing  price  of  Consols  this  afternoon 
is  96}  |,  or  about  }  per  cent  above  the  lowest  quotation. 

The  prices  of  the  Foreign  Funds  were  more  affected  than  Consols.  Upon 
the  better  class  of  dividend-paying  Stocks  the  decline  was  from  }.  to  J  per 
cent;  while  Mexican  fell  about  1},  and  the  South  American  Bonds  about  2 
)er  cent.  Spanish  Stock  was  also  much  depressed;  the  Five  per  Cent  Active 
laving  been  as  low  as  17}.  There  is  a  general  improvement  in  most  of  the 
markets  today,  varying  from  1  to  1  per  cent  upon  the  lowest  prlees  of  yester¬ 
day. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  decline  of  Railway  Shares.  The  mar¬ 
kets  for  these  securities  were  very  heavy  in  the  morning,  hut  improved  Liter 
in  the  day,  and  an  advance  of  from  1/.  to  30s.  upon  the  principal  Shares 
was  then  obtained.  The  Foreign  Shares  also  fell  materially.  Those  of  the 
Northern  of  France,  in  which  the  principal  speculations  have  occurred,  de¬ 
clined  from  15;}  to  14}  15  per  share,  and  are  today  at  an  advance  of  about 
5s.  The  value  of  these  and  all  the  other  French  Shares  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  course  of  prices  iu  Taris,  where  the  demand  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  activity  of  the  I.ondon  market.  It  is  thciefore 
expected  that  tomorrow’s  mail  will  bring  intelligence  of  very  low  prices  in 
France. 
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Saturday  Twki.vk  o’Clock. 

The  opening  price  of  Consols  for  Account  was  96|,  since  which  they  have 
been  clone  at  96J,  and  the  market  is  now  steady  at  the  closing  prices  of  yes¬ 
terday — 96*  £.  The  French  Funds  fell  but  slightly  yesterday  in  Paris  when 
the  increase  of  our  rate  of  discount  became  known,  the  last  price  of  the  Five 
j>er  Qints  being  95.40.  It  is  not  generally  known  what  the  state  of  the 
Share  Market  was,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  declined,  as  the  French 
Shares  here  arc  nominally  at  the  prices  of  yesterday,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  business.  There  is  no  change  or  business  of  importance  in  the  Foreign 
Funds,  The  Share  Market  is  firmer;  the  only  transactions  yet  recorded 
being — North-western,  125  124;  South-eastern,  23. 

3  per  Cent  Consols .  shut  Danish  3  per  Cents .  75  8 

Ditto  for  Account .  96}  £  ,  Dutch  2}  per  Cents  .  59  } 

3  per  Cent  Reduced  .  97  }  Ditto  4  per  Cents  .  89}  90} 

3]  percents .  98.}  =;  !  Mexican  5  per  Cents  1840  ..  35  1 

Long  Annuities .  7}  13-1G  Peruvian  G  per  Cents .  79}  80} 

Rank  Stock  . .  . .  Portuguese  4  per  Cents  1842.  34  5 

Exchequer  Bills  .  GO  G4  pm.  Portuguese  5  per  Cents  1824.  81  3 

India  Stock .  shut  Russian  5  per  Cents .  109  111 

Brasilian  5  per  Cents .  86  8  Spanish  (Active)  5  per  Cents .  17}  $ 

Belgian  4}  per  Cents  .  87  9  Ditto  3  per  Cents  1842  .  39}  40 

Chinan  6  per  Cents .  102  5  Venezuela  .  30  2 

Danish  5  per  Cents .  99  101 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

An.  Account,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  the  week  ending  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  Dec m her  1860. 

ISSUE  DEI’AKTMEN T. 


Notes  issued . £29,729,730 


Government  Debt . £11,015,100 

Other  Securities .  2,984,900 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion .  14,678,083 

Silver  Bullion .  51,667 


£28,729,730  | 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


£28,729,730 


.Proprietors  ’  Capital . 

Rest.... . 

Pubtie  Deposits' . 

Other  Deposits . 

Seven  Day  and  other  Bills. 


Government  Securities  (in¬ 
cluding  Dead  Weight  Annuity!  £14,233,252 

Other  Securities .  13,762.797 

Notes  .  10,233,710 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin .  629,646 

£38,859,405  £38,859,405 

Including  Exchequer,  Savings  Banks,  Commissioners  of  National  Debt,  &  Dividend  Aects. 


..  £14,553,000 
..  3,101,796 

..  10,783,808 

..  9,201,634 

1,219,167 


The  productions  of  Boxing-night  show  that  tho  taste  for  Christmas 
recreations,  botli  with  respect  to  the  entertainers  and  the  entertained,  re¬ 
mains  pretty  much  the  same  as  last  year.  The  theatres  may  be  similarly 
classed,  not  only  as  they  arc  arena;  for  pantomime  or  burlesque,  but 
even  according  to  the  particular  class  of  burlesque  with  which  the  public 
is  regaled. 

At  tho  summit  of  elegance  stands,  as  usual,  the  Lyceum ;  where  King 
{Shantung,  taken  by  Mr.  Planche  from  bis  wonted  source  the  D’Anois 
collection  -of  tales,  promises  to  rival  the  attractions  of  the  Island  of  Jewels. 
It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  what  a  splendid  coadjutor  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  this  house  have  in  the  person  of  their  scene-painter,  Mr.  Beverley. 
Plots  may  be  too  much  alike,  jokes  may  grow  stale,  hut  the  genius  of 
Beverley  is  always  fresh  and  various. 

The  Ilaymarket,  true  to  its  type,  adheres  to  the  “  fast”  school  of  bur¬ 
lesque,  in  which  the  brothers  Brough  are  now  chief  workers.  The  story 
of  the  Calendar  turned  into  an  Ape,  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  furnishes  the  theme ;  which  is  carried  out  pretty  accurately, 
though  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  felicitous  that  could  he  imagined.  The 
arch  acting  and  very  clever  singing  of  Miss  P.  Horton,  who  is  after  all 
the  chief  genius  of  Ilaymarket  burlesque,  and  who  on  this  occasion  plays 
the  disenchanting  princess,  are  as  effective  as  ever  ;  while  something  of  a 
new  tone  is  given  to  this  species  of  entertainment  by  the  introduction  of 
a  comic  wood-cutter,  acted  by  Mr.  Buckstonc  with  farce-drollery. 

The  notion  of  turning  a  ballet  into  a  burlesque,  which  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  case  of  Esmeralda.,  has  again  been  adopted  at  the  Adelphi ; 
where  there  is  a  comic  version  of  La  Fanny  Elsslcr’s  tarantula,  written 
hv  Mr.  Albert  Smith.  Hero  tho  Terpsiehorean  talent  of  Madame  Celeste 
allows  much  of  the  original  ballet  element  to  be  retained. 

The  Olympic,  which  being  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Farrcn  re¬ 
presents  the  New  Strand  of  last  year,  is  still  illustrated  by  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor;  who,  taking  for  his  subject  the  tale  of  the  Prince  with 
the  Long  Nose,  has  produced  a  successful  work  of  tho  school  which  ho 
himself  has  founded — the  “  burlesque  with  a  purpose.” 

A  pantomime  of  unwieldy  dimensions,  founded  on  a  story  of  a  rebellious 
Alderman,  but  having  for  its  ostensible  basis  the  nursery-rhyme  which 
records  the  vast  appetite  of 

"  Robin  de  Bobbin,  the  big-bellied  Ben,” 
is  the  Christmas  attraction  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson  ;  who  opens  the 
“  great  national  theatre”  Drury  Lane,  with  a  company  of  that  delicately 
moderate  force  which  distinguished  his  management  last  year.  The 
Christmas  work  is  on  tho  modern  principle  of  throwing  as  much  weight 
as  possible  into  the  “  introduction”  ;  as  if  that  were  the  chief  section  of 
pantomime.  In  Alonzo  and  Imagine,  the  Princess’s  pantomime,  the  re¬ 
verse  plan  is  adopted  ;  hut  there  is  a  remarkable  paucity  of  now  jokes. 

At  Sadler’s  Wells,  Astlcy’s,  and  the  Surrey,  pantomimes  have  been 
produced,  all  with  success.  Indeed,  the  Surrey  has  year  after  year  main¬ 
tained  so  good  a  position  by  its  productions  of  this  class,  that  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  South  bank  of  the  Thames  is  not  more  favourable  than 
the  North  to  the  growth  of  harlequinade. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  that  in  nearly  all  the 
Christmas  entertainments  this  year  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Hyde  Park  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  some  shape  or  other.  Here  all  theatres  meet  at  the  close  of 
1850,  as  all  nations  are  expected  to  meet  in  the  spring  of  1851. 

The  Grand  National  Concerts,  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  were  brought 
to  a  close  on  Monday  ;  after  having,  it  is  understood,  been  attended  with 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  them.  The  plan  wanted 
feasibility,  and  the  amateur  directors  lacked  experience  in  management. 
The  enterprise,  however,  was  spirited  and  w'ell-  intended  :  the  orchestra 
was  composed  of  splendid  materials  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  music  of  the 
highest  class  was  brought  before  tho  public,  on  such  terms  as  they  never 
before  had  the  advantage  of.  Several  of  the  finest  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr — some  of  the  best  overtures  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  school — with  concertos  and  solos  by  very  eminent  instrumentalists — - 
were  performed ;  while  the  vocal  music,  which  would  have  been  more 
popular  and  more  generally  attractive,  was  comparatively  neglected,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  engagement  of  the  Berlin  chorus.  Should  the  experiment  be 
repeated,  we  hope  that  the  plan  will  be  well  considered,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  various  respects  improved. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  BAY. 

THE  CUL-DE-SAC. 

If  Sir  Edward  Sug-deu  is  right  in  stating  that  the  publishers  o: 
the  bull  from  Home  have  committed  a  distinct  offence  against  law 
the  Ministers  who  abstain  from  causing  the  law  to  he  enforced  an 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  a  mischievous  and  a  vain  agita 
tion.  We  have  no  avidity  for  persecution,  no  desire  to  revive 
penal  restrictions  on  the  Homan  Catholics;  but  if  Sir  Ed  ware 
Sugden  is  right,  there  are  several  reasons  for  putting  his  sugges¬ 
tion.  in  practice.  In  the  first  place,  while  a  law  remains  on  tin 
statute-book  it  should  be  enforced,  or  the  Executive  usurps  tie 
function  of  legislation.  The  moment  the  Ministry  deems  a  pubic 
law,  especially  one  bearing  on  the  mood  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
nation,  improper  to  bo  enforced,  that  Ministry  ought  at  once  te 
call  upon  the  Legislature  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Either  proceed 
ing  would  meet  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  the  day — which  is  t 
bring  this  mischievous  and  vain  agitation  to  a  definite  issue  ane 
settlement.  No  enforcement  of  the  law,  we  are  convinced,  ooule 
occasion  so  much  public  inconvenience,  or  even  so  much  annoyance 
to  the  Homan  Catholic  community,  as  the  present  mobbish  agita 
tion,  which  involves  every  class  except  the  mob  commonly  sc 
called ;  it  is  fertile  in  bad  feeling,  and  yet  is  barren  of  practical 
suggestions. 

We  do  not  remember  a  political  agitation  so  little  positive  01 
definite  in  its  purpose.  In  most  cases  of  public  movement,  then 
is  so  far  some  definite  proposition,  expressed  or  implied,  that  if  a 
mob  went  bellowing  to  the  official  residence  of  a  minister,  its  inar 
ticulate  demand  could  be  answered  by  some  simple  word  or  sign 
of  assent.  But  if  Lord  John  Hu  ssell  were  to  say  “Yes”  to  the 
vague  and  more  than  inarticulate  clamour  which  reaches  him  in 
resolutions,  addresses,  &c.,  asking  him  for  some  nondescript  anil 
ineffable  measure,  what  idea  could  the  boldest  conjecture  form  a> 
to  the  thing-  he  would  do  '? — None. 

The  public  has  none  but  negative  or  nearly  antagonistic  idea 
on  tho  subject;  its  very  feelings  are  undefined  :  it  is  offended  witl 
the  Pope,  enraged  with  the  Tractarians,  and  clamours  against  the 
|  Catholics ;  while  it  trusts  in  that  spiritual  “  supremacy  "  of  the 
Queen  which  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  elamourers  deny.  Collec 
i  tively,  the  public  has  no  purpose  ;  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
j  that  individual  suggestions  are  not  thrown  up  here  and  there. 

They  are  of  every  possible  kind  except  the  distinct  and  practi¬ 
cal.  As  we  have  seen,  the  two  great  professional  bodies  whose 
authority  is  in  issue  have  not  contributed  much  valuable  counsel. 
Differing  among  themselves,  the  Bishops  have  agreed  upon  a  ne  ¬ 
gation  ;  sending-  in  to  the  Executive  a  blank  requisition,  which 
called  upon  Government  to  do  something,  but  left  the  Ministers  to 
c-udgel  their  own  brains  in  devising  the  something  to  he  done 
Were  Ministers  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  Bishops,  a^ 
well  as  that  of  the  mob,  in  the  terms  of  the  requisition,  they  would 
pass  an  act  premising,  that  “  whereas  the  Pope  had  been  very  in¬ 
solent  and  the  Tractarians  very  insidious,  he  it  enacted,  that 
— leaving  the  blank  enactment  to  the  imagination  oi 
the  country.  Juries  might  then  convict  Homan  Catholics  of  being 
guilty  of  Homan  Catholicism,  and  judges  might  sentence  them  “  tc 
continue,”  or  “  to  go  to  Bath,”  or  to  another  place,  to  which  the 
Heverend  George  Cuthbert  has  the  right  of  consigning  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Such  enactment  and  enforcement  of  law  would  but  logi¬ 
cally  follow  out  the  episcopal  and  popular  demand. 

The  lawyers  have  been  scarcely  more  suggestive.  We  think  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  only  promising  hint  is  that  thrown 
out  by  Sir  Edward  Sugden  ;  and  even  oil  it  considerable  doubt  it 
thrown  by  the  abstinence  of  Ministers  and  the  Crown  lawyers 
There  is  not  another  practical  suggestion.  Take  any  one  that  i- 
floating  by, — this,  for  example,  in  the  ambitious  pamphlet  of  an 
ingenious  lawyer  aud  writer,  Mr.  Warren.* 

“  Where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  short  act  declaratory  of  the 
existing  law ;  clearing  up  doubts  which  some  may  suppose  to  exist  in  it 
declaring  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  common  weal,  and  not  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne  should 
be  allowed  to  create  an  episcopacy  in  this  country ;  prohibiting  all  British 
subjects  from  accepting  such  episcopal  office,  and  assuming  episcopal  titles 
conferred  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  derived  from  names  or  places  of  coun¬ 
ties,  cities,  towns,  or  places  in  this  country ;  all  such  offices  and  titles,  and 
pretences  to  territorial  jurisdiction,  being,  and  being  thereby  declared,  null 
and  void,  whensoever  they  may  have  been  created  ;  and  that  whoever,  aftci 
the  passing  of  that  act,  shall  presume  to  accept  such  offices,  and  to  act  as 
and  under  the  name,  style,  aud  designation  of  archbishop  or  bishop,  and 
claim  to  be  possessed  of  or  exercise,  directly  or  indirectly,  territorial  juris¬ 
diction,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and 
punishable  accordingly  ?  And  why  may  not  another  act  recite,  that  whereas 
certain  official  recognitions,  in  past  time,  of  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  as  prelates  and  entitled  to  episcopal  precedency,  hath  been 
grievously  misconstrued,  and  that  which  had  been  designed  as  courtesy  only 
had  been  insidiously  perverted  into,  and  pretended  to  be  rightfully  regarded 
as,  a  recognition  of" the  right  (which  they  have  not)  of  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  rank  and  precedency,  as  against  the  rank  and  precedency 
of  the  prelates  and  others  of  the  Established  Church  of  England ;  whereby 
had  been  created  a  handle  of  great  offence,  and  a  pretext  for  assumptions 
and  usurpations  offensive  to  the  people  of  this  country,  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  of  these  realms  and  the  wellbeing  and  safety  of  the 
Established  Church  thereof,  and  calculated  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  religion ;  Be  it  enacted,  that  hereafter  no  such  recogni¬ 
tions  of  rank  or  precedency-  should  be  allowed  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.” 

The  “  difficulty  ”  would  bo  manifold, — the  boldness  necessary  lot 
so  sweeping  an  act ;  the  effrontery  necessary  to  undo  the  past  and 

*“  The  Queen,  or  the  Pope?  The  Question  considered  in  its  Political,  Legal 
and  Religious  Aspects  :  in  a  Letter  to  Spencer  H.  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Al.P.  B) 
Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law.”  Published 
by  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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eat  recorded  words  ;  the  embarrassments  of  entering  upon  a  retro¬ 
grade  and  sect-pursuing  policy. 

The  difficulty  of  undoing  the  past  is  no  trifle.  The  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Act  is  not  an  isolated  or  final  fact :  it  was  followed  up  by  the 
Bequests  Act,  which  distinctly  recognized  the  grade,  title,  office, 
and  “jurisdiction  ”  of  Botnan  Catholic  Prelates ;  by  the  Belief  Act 
of  1847  ;  and  by  another  act  of  the  same  year,  opportunely  cited 
by  Lord  Clancarty — “the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  361,  (a  local 
act-  declared  public  and  to  be  judicially  noticed,)  for  establishing  a 
governing  body  for  certain  cemeteries  in  the  county  of  Dublin  : 

°  “  And  be  it  enacted,  that  his  Grace  Daniel  Murray,  Archbishop,  and  his 
successors  exercising  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  he  now  exercises  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin  as  an  Archbishop,  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  at 
the  desire  of  the  said  governing  body,  a  clergyman  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  officiate  as  a  chaplain  in  any  such  burial-ground  ;  and  such  chap¬ 
lain  shall  be  licensed  by  and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Arch¬ 
bishop  ;  and  the  said  Archbishop  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  such  licence, 
and  to  remove  such  chaplain  for  any  cause  which  shall  appear  to  the  said 
Archbishop  to  be  canonical.” 

The  difficulty  of  eating  recorded  words  is  still  worse  ;  implicating 
“  both  the  parties  in  the  state.”  But  nothing  can  be  more  explicit 
than  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Alfred  Badcliffe,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Chester  and  Manchester  Church  Union — the  following  words, 
uttered  by  Lord  John  Bussell  in  the  House  of  Commons  five 
years  ago  : 

“  I  believe,”  said  Lord  John,  “  that  we  may  repeal  those  disallowing 
clauses  which  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  Dishop  from  assuming  a  title  held 
by  a  Bishop  of  the  Establishment.  I  cannot  conceive  any  good  grounds  for  the 
continuance  of  this  restriction.  As  to  preventing  persons  assuming  par¬ 
ticular  titles,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  puerile  than  to  keep  up  such 
distinctions.” 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  that  of  policy.  A  retrograde 
policy  wc  believe  to  be  unworkable  in  itself ;  hut  Lord  St.  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  the  passage  which  we  quote  elsewhere,  shows  how  espe¬ 
cially  impracticable  it  would  be  to  enforce  an  Anti- Catholic  policy 
while  the  union  with  Ireland  is  unrepealed.  You  must  either 
retrace  all  that  has  been  done  in  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
or  you  must  enforce  in  England  what  is  not  enforced  in  Ireland ; 
and  then  what  becomes  of  the  unity  of  the  “  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ”  ?  Were  anything  wanting  to  give  full 
force  to  this  consideration,  it  has  been  afforded  by  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Established  clergy  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Armagh,  on  Eriday  last ;  thus  recorded  by  the  Times — 

“  An  address  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  was  unanimously  adopted, 
expressive  of  concurrence  with  their  English  brethren  in  their  protest  against 
the  recent  aggression  of  the  Pope,  and  praying  his  Grace  to  convey  to  them 
an  assurance  of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Church  in  the  same  cause.  The  address  represented,  in  temperate 
language,  that  as  the  Queen' s  prerogative  is  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng¬ 
land ’,  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  to  secure  the  latter  from  the  usurp¬ 
ation  of  a  foreign  power  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  former,  in  order  that 
the  members  of  the  United  Church  in  this  country  may  enjoy  the  protection 
of  equal  laws  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain.” 

In  their  formidable  task  of  devising  “  some  measure,”  Ministers 
cannot  have  failed  to  discover  the  insuperable  difficulties  to  a  re¬ 
trograde  or  sect-coercing  policy.  Their  object  must  be  to  narrow 
the  issue  as  much  as  possible — to  a  declaration  of  unquestionable 
law  upon  the  subject  broadly,  to  a  formal  question  in  the  law- 
courts  under  existing  statutes,  or  other  specific  issue  which  may 
vindicate  the  forms  of  public  administration  without  disturbing 
that  policy  of  freedom  and  toleration  which  the  mob  has  forgotten 
for  the  moment,  but  which  cannot  be  violated  without  betraying 
the  statesman  into  a  sea  of  ulterior  troubles,  and  drawing  upon 
him  merited  reproaches  from  the  same  public  when  the  furor  of 
indignation  shall  have  passed.  To  narrow  the  issue,  and  hasten 
the  termination  of  that  paroxysm,  is  the  urgent  duty  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  the  progress 
and  dignity  of  the  country. 

ST.  ALBAN’S  AT  WOBIv. 

St.  Alban’s  has  made  one  effort  towards  purifying  itself — at  least 
if  we  may  trust  professions  on  the  hustings ;  but  if  so,  it  has 
broken  down  in  the  effort.  However,  we  distrust  these  professions 
of  the  platform :  when  electors  of  places  like  St.  Alban’s  or  Brid- 
port  talk  of  purity,  they  are  generally  thinking  of  price.  One  can 
imagine  a  borough  throwing  away  an  election  for  once,  without 
selling  it,  as  London  fish-dealers  are  said  to  throw  away  whole  ar¬ 
gosies  of  fish,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  market-price.  But  St. 
Alban’s  has  not  yet  advanced  to  that  degree  of  refinement.  Alder¬ 
man  Carden,  the  purist  candidate,  boasted  of  having  a  majority  in 
promises ;  but  at  the  poll  the  performances  on  liis  side  proved  to  be 
a  minority;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  is  returned  with  less  profession 
of  purity — probably  also  with  less  cash  than  he  took  down,  and  a 
much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  St.  Alban’s,  its  peccadilloes  and 
historiettes. 

The  election  is  one  of  the  traits  of  the  time.  St.  Alban’s  is  famous 
not  only  for  the  amount  of  bribery  or  of  open  venality,  but  also  for 
theamount  of  “  peaching”  that  goes  on  ;  and  at  the  recent  display  the 
borough  quite  sustained  its  reputation.  Everybody  seoms  to  suspect 
everybody  else,  except  in  those  instances  where  suspicion  is  merged 
in  certainty.  “  How  much  did  you  get  P  ”  is  the  greeting  addressed 
to  the  first  elector  proposing  Mr.  Jacob  Bell — the  something  gotten 
being  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  “  St.  Alban’s,”  says  the 
candid  Mr.  Bennett,  “is  notorious  as  one  of  the  most. degraded 
constituencies  ”  ;  there  is  a  “  system  of  selling  it  to  the  best  bid¬ 
der.  Ay,  says  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  “  they  talk  much 
of  bribery,  but  nothing  of  intimidation,” — “nothing  is  said  about 
coprcing  poor  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  votes.”  Mr.  Cabbell,  re¬ 
joins  a  supporter  of  Carden,  on  the  authority  of  a  Hertford  paper, 
oaid  hundreds  beyond  his  legitimate  expenses,  and  Mr.  Bell  had 


already  done  so.  Mr.  Gresham  “  did  not  want  to  hurt  anybody’s- 
feelings  ” — but  Mr.  Bell  had  been  brought  down  by  Mr.  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Blagg  :  to  this  speaker  Mr.  Edwards  cried — “  I  have  your 
price  :  I  have  a  letter  in  which  you  fixed  it.”  Mr.  Blagg  denied 
the  story  :  he  had  no  “  expectation  ”  even  “  of  receiving  more  than 
the  fees  which  he  was  entitled  to  as  Town-Clerk.”  “  Oh  !  Blagg, 
Blagg!  ”  shouted  “  First  Mob.”  Mr.  Brown,  continued  Mr.  Blagg, 
alluding  to  a  previous  Cardenite  speaker,  “  ought  to  he  the  last 
man  to  accuse  any  man  of  getting  money  for  his  vote,”  since  he 
had  summoned  Mr.  Baphael  “  for  money  alleged  to  he  due  for  his 
services,  and  Mr.  Lowe  knew  it.”  Mr.  Lowe  confirmed  this :  the 
money  was  paid,  and  “  was  received — from  Mr.  Blagg  !  ”  “  Oh  I 

Blagg,  Blagg !  ”  To  show  his  disgust  at  the  scurrility  of  Mr. 
Carden’s  friends,  Mr.  Blagg  announced  that  he — “  should  poll  for 
Mr.  Bell  tomorrow.” 

Mr.  Carden  capped  these  mementos  of  St.  Alban’s  :  “  The  man 
who  sold  the  borough  ”  told  him  that  Mr.  Baphael’s  price  was 
4000/. ;  but  “  a  person  ”  had  offered  to  sell  the  borough  to  Mr. 
Carden  for  2000/.,  or  even  for  1500/.  And  the  incorruptible  Car¬ 
den  pointed  out  to  the  venal  constituency  a  more  legitimate  in¬ 
ducement  than  hard  cash  :  the  hint  is  really  ingenious,  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  break  the  sudden  effect  of  a  sudden  reform, — as  opium 
has  been  suggested  to  drunkards,  by  way  of  a  more  decorous  re¬ 
source  against  depression  in  the  transition  state. 

A  St.  Alban’s  election  is  an  old  joke  ;  but  really  it  is  time 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  these  exhibitions.  They  are  amusing, 
but  they  are  scandalous ;  they  make  one  laugh,  hut  the  moral  and 
social  mischief  that  they  occasion  are  a  heavy  price  for  the  diver¬ 
sion.  We  see  by  the  recriminations  on  Monday  how  the  “  repre¬ 
sentative  men”  of  a  whole  community  are  tainted  with  self-accu¬ 
sing  suspicions  that  lying,  venality,  and  a  general  disregard  of 
honesty,  are  the  common  attributes  of  electoral  human  nature.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  radical  cure  would  he  an  extension  of  the 
franchise:  but  there  is  no  question  of  the  franchise  before  the 
public.  Lord  John  Bussell  has  found  a  convenient  instrument  in; 
the  Anti-Papal  ferment  to  block  out  that  and  other  questions. 
Disfranchise  the  borough  then,  you  cry  :  hut-  disfranchisement  is  a 
measure  that  must  be  used  sparingly ;  if  you  disfranchise  St-.  Al¬ 
ban’s,  how  can  you  leave  the  franchise  to  — - or  to - 1  2 

And  if  you  curtail  the  House  of  Commons  by  so  many  Members, 
how  can  you  postpone  the  duty  of  making  good  the  deficiency  by 
transferring  the  franchise  to  places  that  have  recently  risen  to 
greater  importance  P 

You  want  more  immediate  and  practical  measures.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  are  no  doubt  the  most  interested  in  cleansing 
the  borough  of  the  foulness  which  is  upon  it ;  but  we  all  know  that 
self-cure  is  doubtful,  and  at  the  best  tardy.  There  is  nothing  to- 
which  corporate  affection  clings  so  devotedly  as  to  filth  :  Sudbury 
preferred  destruction  to  expurgation  ;  just  as  in  physical  reforms 
sanatory  measures  have  had  to  be  forced  upon  corporations,  sole 
and  aggregate.  There  is  no  privilege  so  precious  as  an  established 
nuisance  :  an  eminent  knacker  of  Islington  defied  the  improvement 
of  Commissioners ;  and  aggregate  Smithfield  will  have  to  be  torn 
from  London  City  by  main  force. 


BAILWAY  ADMINISTBATION :  MOBE  BLOOD  f 
Publicity  in  the  first  instance,  and  stricter  discipline  in  the  next 
— these  are  the  two  things  which  we  have  harped  upon  as  most 
necessary  to  the  much-needed  reform  of  railway  administration 
and  the  incidents  of  the  week  confirm  that  view. 

“  An  Annual  Subscriber  to  the  North  Bent  Bailway  ”  complains- 
to  the  Times,  that  the  sole  account  in  that  journal,  copied  from 
the  Globe,  of  an  accident  on  the  railway  which  the  writer  uses, 
had  evidently  been  furnished  by  the  Company ;  and  that  it  is 
incorrect :  instead  of  “  bruises  and  slight  scratches,”  there  were 
“ serious  injuries”;  and  the  true  cause  of  the  accident  is 
not  stated — it  was  a  collision.  The  subscriber  imputes  the 
collision  to  the  fact  that  “  one  and  the  same  line  of  rail 
is  used  towards  the  London  Bridge  terminus  for  both  the  duwn 
Greenwich  and  North  Kent  Bailway  trains  as  the  up  North 
Kent  trains  run  upon,  and  thus,  from  the  inadequate  space 
at  the  London  Bridge  end  for  the  traffic  of  both  the  lines,  sub¬ 
jects  persons  travelling  on  this  line  to  more  than  ordinary  dan¬ 
ger,  and  over  which  the  public  has  no  control.”  Now  shall  we  ever 
have  a  full  statement  of  this  disaster  ?  If  we  judge  by  precedent, 
we  should  say  not. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Bailway  has  added  two  had  collisions  to 
the  long  list  :  they  happened  during  the  fog  on  Monday  night-,  one 
at  Stratford,  the  other  at  Brick  Lane.  We  are  assured  that  “  the 
company  adopted  every  precaution  to  insure  the  safe  transit  of 
trains”;  but  the  -  narrative  disproves  the  friendly  assertion.  A 
stopping  train  from  London  to  Hertford  set  out  at  half-past 
four  o’clock,  and  of  course  the  Company  that  took  “  every 
precaution”  foresaw  the  effect  which  the  fog  must  have.  Fog  oc¬ 
casions  three  causes  of  danger.  It  makes  the  rails  slippery ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  trains  travel  less  fast,  especially  when  they 
are  heavy,  because  the  driving-wheels  do  not  bite  so  well. 
Secondly,  the  slipperiness  also  causes  the  breaks  to  bite  less  effec¬ 
tually  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  train  takes  longer  to  stop  and 
travels  over  a  greater  range  in  stopping.  Thirdly,  the  range  of 
vision  is  shortened.  From  these  three  causes,  the  driver  cannot 
see  so  well  what  is  before  him ;  a  slow  train  will  be  slower ;  a 
swift  train  more  difficult  to  stop.  Notwithstanding  these  known 
sources  of  danger,  a  faster  train  was  despatched  with  no  more,, 
probably  less,  than  the  usual  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  as  to  the  progress  of  the  antecedent  train.  The 
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consequence  was,  that  the  faster  ran  into  the  Hertford  train  at 
Stratford.  The  late  Colchester  train  arrived  at  Brick  Lane  about 
half  an  hour  after  its  time,  10.30  p.  m . ,  and  was  “  proceeding-  cau¬ 
tiously  ”  :  the  Norwich  express  dashed  into  it.  In  both  these  acci¬ 
dents  carriages  were  smashed,  with  desperate  affright  to  passengers 
and  bloodshed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  “  every  precaution  ”  was 
not  taken.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  in  spite  of  the  known  predispos¬ 
ing  causes  to  accident,  only  a  slender  fair-weather  margin  of  time 
was  allowed,  and  that  beyond  such  attention  the  safety  of  the 
trains  was  committed  to  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
evident,  that  in  such  a  fog,  or  even  in  any  fog,  no  train  should  be 
suffered  to  go  on  without  a  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  progress 
of  any  antecedent  train.  It  would  be  quite  easy,  especially  on 
lines  where  there  is  an  electric  telegraph,  to  enforce  a  rule  that  no 
train  should  pass  a  station  until  the  antecedent  had  passed  the 
station  next  beyond.  Until  such  a  rule  be  enforced,  or  one  equally 
effective,  wo  cannot  admit  that  “  every  precaution  ”  has  been  taken. 

All  experience  proves  how  necessary  it  is,  and  how  possible,  that 
the  traffic  on  any  one  line  of  rail  should  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
system,  as  orderly  as  the  planets.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that  blood¬ 
shed,  maiming,  and  death,  do  not  impress  railway  companies  with 
that  absolute  necessity".  Their  own  rules  need  revision  ;  and  also 
they  need  more  effective  control  over  their  servants.  The  North¬ 
western  Bail  way  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  fatal  collision ;  we 
now  see  it  the  scene  of  a  threatened  strike  among  its  servants. 
The  threat  not  only  proves  how  precarious  is  the  tenure  on  which 
the  whole  communication  of  the  country  depends,  but  also  how 
imperfect  is  the  command  which  the  companies  have  over  their 
servants.  Into  the  merits  of  the  threatened  strike  we  do  not  enter ; 
but  the  broad  fact  is  before  us,  that  the  servants  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  system  on  the  exactness  of  which  depend  the  convenience 
of  the  country,  the  safety  and  life  of  passengers,  are  not  under  an 
effective  control.  Companies  may  need  greater  powers  ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  need  a  more  impressive  sense  of  their  own  duties  : 
but  we  fear  that  neither  discipline  nor  duty  will  be  enforced  until 
Government  and  Parliament  revise  the  whole  railway  system. 

COLOUEING  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
Controversy  touching  the  Exposition  has  almost  ceased,  except 
on  the  point  of  colouring-,  newly  raised.  On  the  one  side  is 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  noted  as  a  decorator;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Frederick 
Sang,  not  less  noted,  though  in  general  less  favourably  regarded. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  seems  to  have  been  half  engaged  for  the  work, 
takes  his  point  of  departure  from  the  principles  of  harmonious 
colouring  ;  he  regards  the  building  as  ancillary  to  the  display  of 
goods,  and  desires  to  make  an  harmonious  whole.  He  proposes  to 
colour  the  iron  framework  with  a  skilful  disposition  of  the  primary 
colours — blue,  red,  and  yellow.  In  order  to  prove  that  such  colours 
will  aid  rather  than  kill  the  effect  of  goods,  he  has  caused  carpets 
and  other  wares  to  be  hung  in  a  part  where  he  had  experimentally 
coloured  the  edifice. 

Mr.  Sang  takes  his  point  of  departure  from  the  architectural 
axiom,  that  in  adorning  an  edifice  you  must  not  disguise  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  construction.  He  proposes  to  bronze  the  iron  frame¬ 
work,  or  otherwise  give  it  a  surface  metallic  but  more  durable 
than  that  of  iron  ;  and  to  obtain  his  colour  by  •*  painting  upon  the 
glass  in  brilliant  varnish  colour,  in  imitation  of  brilliant  stained 
glass”  :  confining  such  colouring  mostly  to ’the  main  avenues. 

In  comparing  the  propositions  of  the  two  rival  parties — which 
may  be  called  respectively  the  Illuminated-book  interest  and 
the  German-art  interest— --we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
Mr.  Sang,  “  foreigner  ”  though  he  is,  appears  to  stand  upon  the 
surer  ground.  His  architectural  axiom  is  sound.  It  is  true  that 
the  structure  is  ancillary  to  the  display  of  other  things  ;  but  it  is 
in  itself  also  one  of  the  greatest,  triumphs  of  constructive  art,  and 
worthy  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  proper  to  itself.  We 
are  to  remember,  too,  that  the  kinds  of  goods  will  be  as  various  as 
possible,  and  that  the  experimental  testing  of  a  fraction  will  not 
test  the  whole  effect ;  also,  that  the  structure  probably  will  stand 
after  the  Exposition,  and  serve  for  other  purposes.  These  con¬ 
siderations  incline  us  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  adornment  on 
principles  proper  to  the  structure  rather  than  to  a  first  but  tem¬ 
porary  purpose. 

Beyond  that  consideration,  calling  up  the  whole  view  in  fancy, 
wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  on  the  score  of  effect  Mr.  Sang’s 
idea  is  the  better.  The  particolouring,  we  suspect,  however 
suited  for  books  or  even  boudoirs,  is  not  large  enough  in  its  design 
for  the  vast  crystal  edifice.  The  Sang  project  is  unquestionably 
more  palatial  in  its  character.  We  only  qualify  this  approval  of 
the  general  proposition,  by  expressing  the  conjecture,  that  when 
he  confines  the  colour  to  “  the  main  avenues,”  he  does  not  mean 
to  leave  the  side  avenues  quite  without,  but  would  throw  sufficient 
colour  on  to  the  ends  and  salient  parts  to  relieve  the  unbroken 
spread  of  clear  glass  from  insipidity.  Metallic  ribs,  with  a  due 
admixture  of  glass  coloured  and  clear,  would  really  set  forth  Mr. 
Paxton's  beautiful  conception  in  its  undisguised  nature  with  an 
harmonious  brilliancy. 

UNIVERSITY  CAPABILITIES  AND  INCAPABILITIES. 
Two  academical  correspondents  invito  us,  one  to  reconsider  the 
subject  on  which  we  touched  last  week,  Learning  and  Education  ; 
the  other,  to  discuss  a  new  question,  that  of  University  Degrees. 

Our  correspondent  “  D.”  not  only  accepts  the  position  which  we 
sought  to  establish,  hut  is  desirous  to  extend  it  further  than  we 
had  ventured  to  do.  lie  says  of  us,  as  wo  said  of  Mr.  Price,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  full  measure  of  the  change  which  our  principle 
warrants.  We  asserted  that  books  are  at  least  as  good  teachers 


as  professors ;  he  maintains  that  if  a  university  has  books  it  will 
not  want  professors.  Private  tutors  can  be  employed  for1  the  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  instruction,  and  books  will  do  all  the  rest. 

It  may  be  bigotry,  but  we  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  consent 
to  have  our  proposition  thus  amended.  The  facts  on  which  we 
went  are  very  simple  and  easily  appreciated.  In  these  days,  in¬ 
struction  is  chiefly  picked  up  by  reading :  therefore  the  groat 
seats  of  instruction,  the  Universities,  ought  to  have  a  staff  not 
only-  of  good  teachers  but  of  good  writers.  But  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  the  present  age,  though  preeminently  a  reading  age,  is  an  age 
where  much  is  done,  on  the  one  hand  by  talkers,  on  the  other  by 
hearers.  The  Mechanics  Institutes,  the  symptomatic  products. of 
our  times,  superadd  public  lectures  to  reading-rooms,  doubtless 
with  advantage.  People  still  flock  to  churches  and  chapels  instead 
of  carrying  on  a  course  of  devotional  reading  at  home.  Indeed,  we 
cau  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  descant  on  the  peculiar  facilities 
for  commanding  attention  possessed  by  a  living  expositor  ns 
compared  with  one  who  only  addresses  the  public  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  printed  page.  The  book,  to  which  we  can  return  again 
and  again  without  wearying  our  teacher,  is  doubtless  better  adapted 
to  convey  the  solidity  and  system  of  knowledge;  but  where 
rhetorical  rather  than  logical  treatment  is  desirable,  a  first- 
rate  lecturer  will  generally"  have  the  superiority.  The  dis¬ 
pensations  of  Nature  quite  favour  such  a  division  of  labour.  Last 
week  we  reminded  our  readers  that  a  man  might  be  ineffective  as 
a  lecturer  yet  eminently  useful  as  a  writer  :  at  present,  it.  seems, 
our  correspondent  at  least  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  opposite 
truth,  that  there  are  men  whose  tongues  are  far  more  powerful 
than  their  pens.  Again,  the  greater  solidity  of  a  book  is  in  one 
respect  at  least  a  positive  disadvantage.  The  printed  labours  of 
an  able  professor  will  probably  be  few  and  far  between ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  may  be  anxious  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  interested  without  committing  himself  by  an  ephemeral  pub¬ 
lication.  Is  every  new  heresy  in  speculation  to  be  allowed  to  run 
riot  till  some  elaborate  work  has  been  prepared  specially  for  its  ex¬ 
tinction  p  We  continue,'  too,  to  think  that  popularizing  and  di¬ 
gesting  knowledge  are  processes  which  for  the  most  part  had  better 
be  carried  on  orally,  at  least  within  the  Universities.  It  is  possible, 
undoubtedly,  that  a  writer  may-  deserve  high  praise  as  a  mere  com¬ 
piler  ;  but  such  duties  will  generally  be  discharged  by  very  in¬ 
ferior  men;  and  our  respect  for  the  “  litera  scripta  ”  leads 
us  to  deprecate  the  employment  of  the  press,  with  the  extra  time 
and  thought  attending  on  it,  in  a  task  -which  can  be  equally  well 
performed  with  far  less  pomp  and  circumstance.  Oxford  and 
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may  go  on  tolerating  slang  tutors  for  their  “  fast  : 


men,  but  wo  should  not  much  relish  the  publication  of  a  “  Swell’s 
Guide  to  the  Classics.”  Besides,  a  popular  digest  is  capable  of 
being  got  up  by  rote  ;  and  to  allow  it  to  take  the  place  of  au¬ 
thorized  teaching-,  would  be  to  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
cramming  which  is  so  serious  a  drawback  to  the  advantages  of 
the  examination  system. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  latter  part  of  our  c.rre- 
spondent’s  letter  encourages  us  to  hope  that  we  are  substantially  at 
one  with  him.  If  ho  will  retain  the  professors  and  “  encourage  them 
to  lecture, ”  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  their  lectures  for  being  general 
rather  than  special.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  contend  that  Collage 
lectures  are  other  than  a  failure,  combining  as  they  do  the  oppo¬ 
site  defects  of  professorial  instruction  and  private  tuition  with 
little  if  any  of  their  correlative  excellences.  A  scheme  for  organ¬ 
izing  private  tutors  under  Collegiate  or  University"  auspiees  would 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Boy-al  Commissioners  ;  nor  would  any 
practical  suggestions  towards  the  naturalization  of  a  purely"  literary 
element  among  the  academical  teachers  be  ill  bestowed  in  the  same 
quarter. 

Our  other  correspondent  is  not  unjustly  scandalized  at  the  empty 
and  nominal  character  of  most  of  the  University  degrees.  We 
share  the  imperfection  of  his  sympathies  with  the  hired  masquer¬ 
ading  costume  of  Commemorations  and  Commencements  :  whether 
it  is  possible  to  infuse  much  reality  into  these  venerable  forms, .  is 
another  question.  As  he  somewhat  timidly  surmises,  a  degree  was 
originally  intended  as  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  a  particular 
faculty ;  and  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  so  no  longer.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  ideal  state  which 
it  supposes  is  one  in  which  the  professions  should  be  dependent  on 
the  Universities :  it  is  clear  too,  not  only"  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  now  to  be  found,  but  that  society  cannot  be  said  to  be 
tending  in  that  direction.  To  refuse -permission  to  practise  in  law 
or  medicine  to  all  candidates  not  previously  provided  with  a  Univer¬ 
sity  degree,  would  of  course  be  outrageous  ;  yet  without  some  such 
premium  we  cannot  understand  how  a  degree  can  be  made  a  thing 
of  very  substantial  value.  Even  a  really"  national  university,  open 
to  all  classes  of  society  and  all  religious  denominations,  could  not  so 
far  as  we  see,  be  brought  into  thorough  working  harmony  with  the 
world  without  so  that  bills  drawn  within  the  academical  preeinets 
should  be  duly  honoured  upon  presentation, — unless,  indeed,  it  were 
to  be  constituted  as  a  preparatory  seminary  for  Mr.  Carlyle’s  New 
Downing  Street.  So  we  should  greatly  doubt  whether  any-  extra 
examination  that  might  be  devised  in  arts  would  be  patiently  en¬ 
dured  except  by"  those  who  resolve  to  east  in  their  lot.  with  their 
alma  mater  and  devote  themselves  to  residence.  We  have  no 
love  for  resident  siuecurists,  and  should  look  favourably  upon  any" 
internal  arrangements  whereby  the  Universities  might  hope  to  se¬ 
cure  energetic  life  within  their  own  walls.  In  the  special  cas;  of 
Divinity"  degrees,  so  long  as  the  Church  preserves  its  peculiar  cha¬ 
racter  and  its  present  connexion  with  the  Universities*  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  essays  by  the  candidates  might  be  a  wholesome  exercise, — 
provided  always  that  such  essays  should  not  necessarily  be  pub- 
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lished.  But  a  proposal  to  revive  the  old  degree  system  in  its  full¬ 
ness  seems  to  us  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  calculated  to  divert  attention  from  other  reforms,  more 
natural  and  more  congenial. 

CHURCH  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  UBEAT  SEAL. 

The  precedent  of  the  Sybilline  leaves  is  constantly  repeated  in 
projects  of  reform  ;  the  extent  of  the  demand  mostly  increasing  by 
refusal  or  postponement.  It  is  not  long  since  a  severance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  satisfied  public  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  proposition  has  begun  to  be  extensively  entertained 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  office  as  a  separate  branch  of  judica¬ 
ture,  by  the  assimilation  of  the  practice  of  Equity  to  that  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  Such  consolidation  has  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  Scotland,  and  the  example  has  been  recently  followed 
successfully  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Whether  the  reform 
ultimately  carried  will  be  one  of  a  partial  or  of  a  subversive 
kind,  it  is  likely  that  the  church  patronage  annexed  to  the  Great 
Seal  will  be  liberated. 

Already,  indeed,  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  remains  of  the 
official  leviathan  may  be  considered  to  have  been  bespoke  by  the 
Royal  Commission  for  subdividing  the  large  parishes  of  England  into 
smaller  independent  ones,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  4000 
souls.  In  spite  of  numerous  public  grants  for  the  building  of 
churches,  aided  by  munificent  private  donations,  the  deficiency 
still  appears  to  be  great,  both  from  the  inquiries  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  elaborate  report  of  Mr.  Tremenlieere  on  the  condition 
of  the  mining  districts.  Further  aid  from  Parliament,  however,  it 
is  held  to  be  vain  to  expect,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  funds  sufficient  for  its  own  exigencies  ;  and  it  is  under  this 
impression  that  Lord  Ashley’s  Commission,  in  its  second  report, 
has  recommended  tlio  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  600  new 
churches  are  required ;  the  erection  of  many  of  which  need  not 
cost  above  3500/.  each,  or  altogether  2,100,000/.  The  number  of 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  777  ;  of  this  number, 
447  vary  in  value  from  200/.  to  1207/. ;  the  rest  are  below  200/.  a 
year :  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Chancellor’s  patronage  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  200,000/.  per  annum.  The  right  of  presentation  to 
these  livings,  it  is  suggested,  might  be  offered  to  individuals  who 
from  residence  or  the  ownership  of  property  are  interested  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  and  who  might  be  induced  to  become  purchasers 
on  the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  be  invested  in  the 
parochial  endowment  of  their  incumbents. 

But  if  the  fund  accruing  from  the  sale  of  this  class  of  advowsons 
should  be  found  inadequate,  an  additional  resource  is  open.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  administers  extensive  church  patronage 
in  right  of  the  Crown.  Both  the  Archbishops  and  all  the  Suffragan 
Bishops  are  of  his  nomination ;  he  fills  up  all  vacant  Deaneries  and 
several  Canonries ;  and  annually,  on  the  average,  three  or  four 
benefices  fall  vacant,  of  which  he  has  the  presentation.  Why  so 
much  Church  patronage,  it  may  be  inquired,  in  the  dispensation  of 
a  Minister  whose  functions  are  political  ?  The  incongruity  ap¬ 
pears  greater  than  the  exercise  of  spiritual  patronage  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Originally,  the  chief  .Judge  in  Equity  was  mostly  an 
ecclesiastic.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Bishop  Williams  so  recently  as 
Charles’s  reign,  are  familiar  instances :  the  subordinate  officers 
were  also  churchmen ;  and  it  was  to  enable  the  Chancellor  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  services  of  these  officers  in  his  court  that  certain 
benefices  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  the  Commission  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  anomaly  of  the  church  patronage  of  the  Great  Seal. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  OLD  YULE. 

Changes  of  the  seasons,  religious  epochs,  and  historical  events 
either  peaceful  or  warlike,  have  been  the  most  frequent  sources  of 
periodical  commemoration.  In  English  estimate  none  of  the 
annual  returns  stand  in  higher  favour  tliau  the  one  we  are  now 
enjoying  ;  and  for  which  a  reason  may  be  assigned  apart  from  its 
sacred  reminiscences.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  revert  to  troubles 
that  have  been  mastered  :  the  Christmas  festival  receives  a  pe¬ 
culiar  zest  from  the  recollection  that  two  of  the  most  dull,  sickly, 
and  depressing  months  of  the  year,  are  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  worst  of  a  twelvemonth  is  felt  to  be  drained  off  — past  and 
gone.  Brighter  skies  may  be  expected,  new  hopes  and  enterprises 
indulged  in  ;  and  with  these  conscious  if  not  expressed  satisfactions, 
friends  meet  and  greet  each  other  with  hearty  welcome. 

But  the  festive  occasion  is  thought  to  have  degenerated,  and 
Old  Yule  not  to  be  kept  up  so  long  and  joyously  as  in  the  olden 
time.  Of  this  an  explanation  may  be  given  without  impeachment 
of  the  age  we  live  in.  It  is  not  that  men  are  less  mirthful,  but  pur¬ 
suits  and  occupations  have  changed.  This  is  not  the  age  of 
hunters,  shepherds,  or  even  agriculturists,  but  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  Husbandry  was  wont  to  form  almost  the  sole 
employment ;  and  in  dead  winter,  when  the  earth  was  ice-bound, 
covered  with  snow,  or  invisible  from  fog,  what  better  could  people 
do  than  feast  and  perpetrate  harmless  nonsense  as  long  as  possible? 
But  in  present  times  there  need  be  few  spare  moments.  Steam 
works  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers ;  and  if  industry  in  its  infinite 
variety  does  not  urge,  from  intellectual  progress  recreatives  have 
been  devised  not  less  multiplied  and  accommodating.  Inventions 
to  kill  time  have  consequently  become  less  in  demand  than  despatch 
and  concentration  to  deal  with  the  diversified  objects,  amusing  or 
profitable,  that  now  solicit  attention.  Life  has  thus  been  length¬ 
ened,  not  in  years  only  but  in  action  and  intensity  of  existence. 


Xrttrrs  tn  tjjp  tBMtnr. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Farnborough ,  Warwickshire ,  17//;  December  1870. 

Sir — As  you  appear  to  take  very  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  Uni¬ 
versity  reform,  I  venture  to  send  a  few  remarks  upon  that  subject,  if  you 
can  find  space  for  them  or  deem  them  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  excellent 
paper. 

No  one  can  be  more  anxious  than  myself  for  an  extension  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  system ;  no  one  would  hail  with  greater  satisfaction  any  movement  in 
this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Universities  themselves.  Much  as  I  think  I 
see  open  to  objection  in  the  scheme  propounded  under  the  auspices  of  Mr 
Sewell,  it  is  still  satisfactory  to  find  such  a  man,  a  member  of  such  a  party, 
“  coming  out  ”  in  the  character  of  a  radical  reformer.  But  before  we  talk 
of  extending  the  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  surely  ought  to  inquire 
whether  that  system  as  it  at  present  works  is  a  sound  or  useful  one  ;  other¬ 
wise  we  shall  do  far  more  harm  than  good  by  our  measures.  If  the  source 
whence  the  blood  issues  is  vitiated,  every  vein  and  artery  through  which  it 
passes  will  necessarily  be  but  a  channel  of  corruption. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  method  at  present  pursued  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  degrees  and  honorary  rewards  of  merit 
is  simply  absurd.  There  are  professedly  four  sciences  or  faculties  especially 
cultivated  at  Oxford — divinity,  civil  law,  music,  and  medicine.  In  each  of 
these  faculties  certain  “  degrees  ”  are  conferred ;  but  besides  these  there  are 
other  degrees,  termed  degrees  in  “  arts”, — with  what  propriety  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  :  however,  it  so  happens 
that  degrees  in  this  vague  and  undefinable  province  of  “arts”  are  the  only 
ones  which  really  mean  anything  in  the  way  of  marking  out  merit.  All  the 
rest,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  music,  are  attainable  by  simple 
payments  of  fees  and  a  pro  forma  disputation  in  the  schools  ;  than  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  palpably  ridiculous,  except  the  fictitious  forms 
of  action  in  our  law  courts,  for  the  abolition  of  which  every  sensible  person 
is  now  strenuously  contending.  This  could  never  have  been  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  these  honorary  distinctions  :  they  must  have  been  designed  for 
the  encouragement  of  proficiency  in  the  several  faculties  ;  whereas  now,  like 
many  other  apparent  rewards  of  merit  in  this  country,  they  are  open  to  any 
one  who  can  spare  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  "When  once  a  student  has 
graduated  in  “  arts” — taken  his  B.A.,  as  the  University  phrase  is — all  other 
honours  are  simply  a  question  of  time  and  money,  and  they  are  conferred 
with  the  most  signal  contempt  for  propriety ;  so  that  the  ludicrous  spectacle 
is  often  exhibited  of  a  reverend  divine  or  a  weather-beaten  sailor  qualified 
and  habited  as  a  learned  doctor  of  the  recondite  mysteries  of  civil  law !  A 
“  B.A.”  is  omnipotent :  he  can  become  anything  he  likes  with  patience  and 
a  well-filled  purse.  Any  one  who  can  construe  Greek  and  Latin  very  mode¬ 
rately,  who  can  write  a  i'ew  sentences  in  the  latter  tongue  without  more  than 
half-a-dozen  mistakes  of  grammar,  who  can  commit  to  memory  the  first  four 
books  of  Euclid,  and  can  cram  as  much  of  Biblical  history  as  the  head  boy  of 
many  a  National  School  would  be  expected  to  answer  upon  demand — any 
one  who  can  do  this,  after  a  few  years,  if  he  chooses  quoad  Universitatem 
“  sublimi  feriet  sideia  vertice,”  may  take  his  seat  in  robes  of  silk  and  scarlet 
cloth  among  the  brilliant  array  which  graces  the  theatre  on  Commemoration- 
day  or  other  high  festivals.  Nowall  this  procedure  I  would  abolish  entirely, 
and  make  these  splendid  habiliments  stand  for  something  more  than  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  so  many  £.  s.  d.  paid  to  the  “  officials”  in  the  apodyterium  of  the 
schools. 

A  correspondent  of  yours  last  week  remarked  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
make  a  B.A.  degree  depend  upon  a  residence  of  three  years.  This  remark 
is  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  term  “arts”  seems  to  express  a  sort  of 
omnium  gatherum ;  the  more  complete  development  of  those  numerous 
branches  of  study  the  seeds  of  which  are  sown  at  the  public  schools,  and 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  in  embryo  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  Let  it  be 
considered  then  to  stand  for  this — at  Oxford,  for  the  “literal  humaniores”  ; 
at  Cambridge,  for  “  mathematics,”  and  whatever  else  is  required  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  degree.  Now,  every  one  who  knows  the  University  standard  for  ac¬ 
quirements,  knows  that  a  degree  can  be  obtained  with  moderate  application 
I  just  as  well  at  the  end  of  two  years  as  of  three;  and  moreover,  that  two 
years  is  quite  sufficient  to  attain  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  got  from  mixing 
with  the  society  of  gentlemen.  For  if  it  cannot  be  got  in  that  time,  it  can 
J  never  be  got  at  all.  At  the  end,  then,  of  the  second  year,  (or  even  earlier  if 
I  it  be  thought  expedient,)  let  there  be  an  examination  for  the  first  degree  in 
|  “  arts  B.A.  Then  let  all  those  who  come  to  the  University  merely  for 
the  sake  of  completing  their  education  and  moving  in  good  society — or  who 
|  are  intellectually  incapable  of  any  greater  effort — retire  from  residence. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  greater  proficiency,  or  who  arc  aspiring  to  higher 
honours,  might  go  on  for  another  year  ;  when,  upon  further  examination,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  present  class-schools,  they  may  become  qualified  for  an  M.A. 

!  degree.  In  these  general  examinations  no  subjects  should  be  introduced 
immediately  connected  with  the  four  specific  faculties — theology,  law, 

|  medicine,  and  music.  They  should  be  entirely  confined  to  the  “sciences” 
i  and  “belles-lettres.”  But  by  the  side  of  this  course  of  general  study,  though 
separate  from  it,  there  might  be  a  course  of  instruction  and  consequent  ex¬ 
aminations  in  each  of  the  four  specific  branches;  so  that  each  man  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  profession  and  shaping  his  studies  in  some 
part  directly  to  that  end.  It  should  of  course  be  permissible  for  any  one  to 
[  proceed  in  theology  or  law,  &c.,  without  undergoing  the  general  examination 
for  M.A.  ;  which  should  be  reserved  for  more  ambitious  students  in  the 
various  subjects  of  knowledge.  When  an  “  inceptive  ”  degree  in  any  of  the 
|  faculties  had  thus  been  attained  after  specific  examination,  I  would  by  no 
j  means,  as  at  present,  allow  the  higher  grades  to  follow  of  course.  Though 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  compel  persons  of  a  certain  age  to  submit  to  an 
I  examination,  yet  surely  it  would  be  no  great  matter  if  tho  Universities 
|  were  to  demand  a  couple  of  essays,  or  something  of  the  sort,  on  themes  ap- 
j  pointed  by  a  Board  of  Examiners,  as  a  test  that  the  person  soliciting 
j  the  honour  of  a  Doctor’s  degree  was  worthy  of  it.  Thus  every  degree 
would  stand  for  something  real ,  and  a  considerable  stimulus  to  exertion 
would  in  many  cases  be  imparted.  Moreover,  if,  as  Mr.  Sewell’s  silence 
seems  to  indicate,  the  University  system  is  to  be  extended  to  Dissenters  in 
the  provinces — thus  so  far  doing  away  with  all  tests — still  the  Church  of 
England,  as  the  dominant  religious  body,  might  retain  her  prerogative  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  affixing  a  test  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  making  that  the 
certificate  of  fitness  to  become  a  candidate  for  orders  in  her  ministry,  throw¬ 
ing  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  examinations  open  to  all  comers.  A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the  more  substantial  prizes — scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  Ac.  In  many  cases  the  founders  provided  certain  endow¬ 
ments  for  each  of  the  respective  faculties.  A  new  adjustment  on  a  more 
equable  basis  might  conveniently  bo  effected.  Each  College  might  still,  if  it 
chose,  insist  upon  particular  tests,  (if  it  were  deemed  expedient  that  the 
University  test  should  be  abolished,)  and  it  might  be  open  to  any  religious 
bodies,  whenever  they  could  find  funds,  to  endow  Colleges  with  fellowships 
and  scholarships  in  the  University,  and  secure  them  by  their  own  individual 
tests. 

These  are  crude  remarks,  and  the  plan  they  suggest  might  require  much 
modification.  But  I  think  it  might  easily  bo  made  available,  and  would  have 
the  advantage— without  destruction,  which  is  always  dangerous,  or  construe - 
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hon.  which  offends  undent  prejudices — of  restoring  what  is  merely  nominal 
in  the  present  practice  of  the  Universities  to  its  original  real  intention. 

John  Oates,  M.A. 


LEARNING  AND  EDUCATION. 

Cambridge ,  23d  December  1850. 

Sin — You  arc  doing  a  very  real  service  to  the  Universities  and  the  country 
by  opening  your  columns  to  discussions  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
University  Reform,  and  by  the  moderate  and  friendly  criticism  which  you 
lend  to  the  question  in  your  leading  articles.  Will  you  allow  me  to  offer  a 
few  remarks,  based  mainly  upon  practical  experience,  which  I  am  induced  to 
place  on  paper  by  an  article  in  your  last  number,  entitled  “Learning  versus 
the  Sea's  of  Learning.” 

You  there  enunciate  a  distinction  which  I  am  convinced  is  one  of  supreme 
importance,  having  hearings  beyond  those  which  you  appear  to  assign  to  it. 

I  mean  the  distinction  between  tire  two  functions  of  the  University,  which 
arc  expressed  definitely  enough  by  the  two  names  “seats  of  learning”  and 
“  places  of  education.”  The  confusion  of  these  two  aspects  is  working  much 
mischief  in  the  movement  of  University  reform.  Iu  fact,  this  last  name 
evidently  covers  a  great  diversity  of  objects.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  the  opinions  of  Lord  John  llussell  and  other  men  who  combine  a  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  LTniversities  with  great  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  proper  objects,  they  seem  to  imagine  that  education  is  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  an  extension  and  rehabilitation  (if  I  may  venture  on  the  use  of  the 
word)  of  the  professorial  system.  I  can  only  express  my  great  surprise  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Price’s  undoubted  and  well-earned  authority  should  appear  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this  view.  The  opinion  is  one  of  so  much  actual  influence  that 
you  yourself,  Sir,  though  admitting  the  great  fact  which  makes  it  so  unte¬ 
nable,  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  against  it.  “  The  writer  of  books,  (I 
quote  from  your  last  week’s  article,)  Sir  Robert  Inglis  tells  us,  is  superseding 
the  professor  but  you  will  not  by  any  means  “accept  the  assertion  as  an 
argument  against  the  revival  of  professorial  lectures.”  Really,  1  hardly  see 
how  you  can  help  it.  You  suggest,  indeed,  one  means  of  escape.  “The  tu¬ 
tor  (you  say,  meaning,  I suppose,  the  lecturer)  may  digest  and  popularize”; 
but  is  this  not  done  in  books  ?  can  it  be  better  done  by  a  lecturer,  unless  he 
be  himself  qualified  to  write  a  useful  book  upon  the  subject  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  boldly  affirmed,  that,  as  an  instrument  of  education,  the 
lecturing  system  is  obsolete.  This  general  statement  admits  of  exceptions 
which  it  is  easy  to  specify.  But  in  support  of  its  general  accuracy,  I  appeal 
to  common  sense  and  to  universal  experience.  This  system  fulfils  no  de¬ 
finite  function — it  satisfies  no  want.  Take  the  case  of  a  student — of  a  young 
man  who  is  to  be  educated- — and  suppose  him  to  have  access  to  ordinary  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  the  best  books  are,  to  have  also  the  average  means  of  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  them.  If  this  is  sufficient  for  education — or  I  will  here  say 
instruction,  for  that  is  more  what  is  meant — then  lectures  are  redundant. 
But  if  not,  what  is  needed  beyond  easy  access  to  the  best  books  ?  One  great 
general  need  is  stimulation  for  the  indolent.  This  is  supplied  indeed  to 
some  extent  by  the  lecturing  system,  but  indirectly  and  insufficiently.  But 
the  great  want  of  all  is  practice,  mental  exertion  in  some  form  beyond  that 
of  mere  receptivity.  This  development  of  the  mind  by  active  processes, 
which  with  its  proper  accompaniments,  the  correction  of  faults  and  the  de¬ 
tection  of  weaknesses,  is  the  true  method  of  education,  the  lecturing  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  profess  to  undertake.  Even  as  a  guide  to  the  subject  of  reading 
it  is  superfluous,  where  examinations  abound,  as  they  now  do  in  all  our 
public  places  of  education.  Then  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the 
system,  there  arc  perhaps  sufficient  opportunities  of  coming  to  a  correct 
opinion.  Take  a  man  who  has  had  only  an  average  school  education  and  has 
subsequently  received  no  aids  but  those  of  lectures,  aud  I  will  venture  to  say, 
(and  1  speak  from  some  knowledge  of  the  fact,)  that  you  will  find  such  a 
student  ill-grounded  on  all  points  on  which  his  school-training  has  left 
him  deficient,  that  his  powers  will  be  vague  and  unsteady,  his  know¬ 
ledge  inaccurate.  At  the  German  Universities  it  is,  I  believe,  an  habitual 
practice  with  the  professors  to  constitute  private  classes,  by  means  of  which 
all  the  more  thorough  instruction  is  communicated.  At  the  English  Univer¬ 
sities  the  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  is  accomplished  by  means  of  private 
tuition,  or  of  such  an  application  of  the  College  lecturing  system  as  conforms 
it  to  the  principle  and  manner  of  private  tuition.  Practically,  then,  as  well 
as  judging  from  antecedent  probabilities,  the  system  of  lecturing  as  a  general 
instrument  of  education  is  non-effective. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  statement  caunot  be  successfully  combated,  I 
think  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  general  opinion  should  be  set 
right  on  this  subject.  If  the  fact  is  admitted,  the  next  question  obviously 
is,  what  is  to  be  done.  And  here  I  hail  with  great  satisfaction  the  distinc¬ 
tion  you  point  out,  the  more  so  as  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  strike  in  with 
another  distinction  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  difficulty.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  system  and  the  Collegiate  system  have,  in  most  theories,  been  made 
to  clash,  or  else  one  of  the  two  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  past  history,  the  functions  of  the  two  systems 
have  in  an  imperfect  manner  corresponded  respectively  to  the  two  objects 
which  you  indicate.  The  professorial  stall'  of  the  University  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  the  general  promotion  of  learning-  and  science  ;  the  tutorial  staff  of 
the  Colleges  (including  for  late  years  the  private  tutors  in  whose  hands  the 
actual  work  of  instruction  is  at  present)  has  performed  the  hard  work,  much 
of  it  drudgery,  of  instructing  the  mass  of  the  students.  The  right  aim  of 
reformers  is,  then,  as  I  conceive,  to  make  each  of  these  systems  do  its  work 
well. 

In  the  one  case,  the  obvious  mode  would  be,  to  abolish  the  system  of  Col¬ 
lege  lectures,  which  scarcely  exists  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  harass  and 
to  be  scorned,  and  to  adopt  the  system  of  private  tuition,  remedying  its  ac¬ 
knowledged  evils  by  organizing  it  under  College  authority.  I  fear  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  your  space  by  entering  into  this  arrangement  more  fully,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  and  most  desirable. 

In  perfecting  the  other  system,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  attract  to 
the  Universities,  or  to  keep  there  those  whose  names  are  greatest  in  literature 
and  in  science ;  encouraging  them  to  lecture,  but  not  imposing  upon  them 
any  oppressive  duties,  and  regarding  them  as  invested  with  the  duty  of 
teaching  those  resident  members  of  tin-  University  who  are  themselves 
teachers,  perhaps  even  more  than  those  who  are  going  through  the  enforced 
curriculum  of  study.  In  some  branches  of  study,  the  professor  or  his  deputy 
might  be  always  required  to  instruct  a  class.  Such  are  those  in  which  ma¬ 
chinery  of  models  or  experiments  is  requisite  to  convey  the  desired  know¬ 
ledge.  ’  In  the  others  the  lectures  might  perhaps  be  left  more  optional.  The 
main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  would  be  that  the  professoriate  exists  more  for 
the  general  advancement  of  learning  than  for  the  communication  of  the 
knowledge  required  for  the  definite  academical  course.  The  practice  adopted 
by  several  of  the  Cambridge  professors,  of  admitting  to  their  lectures  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  are  not  members  of  the  University,  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  view  of  their  office. 

In  the  department  of  Theology,  to  which  every  day  adds  new  importance, 
it  would  be  useful,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  carry  out  the  same  principle,  by 
teaching  through  College  officers  the  quantum  sufficit  of  knowledge,  and  by 
leaving  it  open  to  the  professors  to  pursue  deeper  investigations,  to  contem¬ 
plate  their  subject  more  scientifically,  and  in  general  to  offer  guidance  and 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  pass  on  beyond  the  first  elements  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  religious  history  aud  philosophy.  I). 


CHECH  GOVERNMENT. 

[The  following  paper,  by  a  member  of  the  Legislature  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  originally  intended  to  be  published  in  another  form,  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  present  national  commotion.  Though  several  weeks  have 
passed  since  it  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  has-  been 
forestalled  by  other  writers.] 

Western  Christendom  for  many  centuries  was  taught  to  believe,  and  with 
some  exceptions  did  believe,  two  main  principles  of  church  government, — 
the  necessary  unity  of  the  Church  under  one  head,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
secular  punishments  for  spiritual  offences.  At  and  after  the  Reformation 
these,  principles  were  in  this  country  modified  into  a  theory,  which  for  dis¬ 
tinction's  sake  we  may  call  the  Elizabethan.  According  to  this  system, 
English  was  substituted  for  Romish  unity  ;  the  Church  was  held  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Christian  nation,  or  the  nation  in  its  religious  aspect  ;  tire 
Sovereign  became  the  head  of  the  Christian  nation  or  “spirituality,”  as  ho 
was  of  the  secular  nation  or  “  temporalty  ”  ;  allegiance  was  considered 
equally  due  to  him  in  both  characters;  the  denial  of  his  “  supremacy”  was 
treason ;  the  existence  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  or  organization  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  National  Church  was  neither  contemplated  nor  tolerated ; 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  enforced  obedience  in  things  spiritual  as  in 
tilings  civil ;  any  church  governor  or  government,  whether  bishop,  pres- 
|  byter,  council,  or  synod,  presuming  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  body  on  English  ground,  besides  the  Establishment,  would  have  had 
much  the  same  fate  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  should  have  acted  in  the 
name  of  Philip  of  Spain.  This  system,  however,  founded  as  it  was  upon 
a  supposition  which  soon  ceased  to  be,  or  rather  never  was  a  fact — the 
identity,  namely,  of  the  Church  and  nation  of  England — and  undermined 
by  those  same  principles  of  free  thought  and  free  conscience  which 
had  shaken  off'  the  yoke  of  Rome,  retained  its  symmetry  but  a  very  short 
time.  Among  mucli  that  was  aud  still  is  excellent,  it  contained  one  radi¬ 
cal  error,  which  even  at  this  day  wc  have  not  entirely  got  rid  of — the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion.  It  extended  most  unduly  wliat  a 
great  living  thinker  has  termed*  “the  authoritative  interference  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  violating  by  the  rude  hand  of  human  law  that  “  space  in  human  ex¬ 
istence — the  domain  of  the  inward  consciousness,  the  thought  and  feel¬ 
ings,  which  ought  to  be  intrenched  around  and  sacred  from  authoritative  in¬ 
trusion.”  This  confusion  of  the  nature  of  State  and  Church,  of  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  has  indeed  almost  vanished  from  our  laws ;  but  while  it  still 
leaves  some  blemishes  there,  it  certainly  creates  that  cloudy  state  of  public 
opinion  upon  such  subjects  which  every  now  and  then  bursts  into  a  storm. 

In  judging  of  the  relation  between  the  Established  Church  and  other 
Christian  bodies,  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the  truth, 
which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times,  that  a 
church  is  a  purely  voluntary  society,  exercising  authority  over  the  free  will 
of  its  members,  and  dealing  towards  those  without  and  those  within  only  by 
moral  and  spiritual  means.  But  so  far  is  this  principle  from  being  clearly 
recognized,  that  we  are  for  ever  hearing  language  applied  to  a  church  which 
is  only  suitable  to  competing  railway  companies  or  rival  states.  If  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Ireland  monopolize  the  Government  patronage  and  the  political 
power  of  the  country,  it  is  called  “  Protestant  ascendancy”  ;  if  their  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  these  good  things,  it  is  a 
“  heavy  blow  aud  great  discouragement”  to  the  Protestant  Church  :  if  one 
Minister  is  in  office,  the  Church  is  in  danger  ;  if  another,  she  triumphs.  At 
this  moment  we  hear  zealous  Protestants  commenting  upon  the  Prime 
Minister’s  letter,  and  declaring  that  “  the  Church  is  looking  up.”  Thus 
a  Christian  society,  which  ought  to  be  a  branch  of  the  “  kingdom  of 
God  ”  upon  earth,  is  treated  as  if  its  welfare  had  some  “  similitude  to 
the  prosperity  of  empires.”!  It  is  as  if  the  moral  wellbeing  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  “kingdom  of  God  which  is  within  us,”  were  to  be  estimated 
by  his  dress,  his  wealth,  his  political  advancement,  his  success  against 
worldly  rivals.  And  this  confusion  of  thought  and  feeling  is  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  one  circumstance,  in  which  the  government  of  the  Church  seems 
to  resemble  the  government  of  the  State  ;  we  mean  the  system  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  by  which  a  certain  district,  under  the  name  of  diocese,  parish, 
&c.  is  formed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  case  is  very  apt  to  feel  as  though  he  were  a  magistrate  or  a 
prefect,  and  to  regard  as  a  species  of  rebellion  the  existence  of  other  Chris¬ 
tian  societies  within  his  dominions.  When,  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  happily  members  of  the  National  Church,  such  a  feeling 
does  but  little  harm  ;  but  when,  as  in  Ireland,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and 
the  Establishment  is  unfortunately  not  the  Church  of  the  People,  the 
mischiefs  thus  caused  are  manifold.  To  give  one  instance :  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  is  doubtless  caused  mainly  by  their  unwillingness  to  take  part 
in  a  system  which  recognizes  the  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
and  admits  him  to  a  share  in  the  work.  This  state  of  things  is  yet  moro 
complicated  in  the  case  of  episcopal  churches,  by  the  use  of  local  titles  of 
ecclesiastical  rank,  which  have  the  effect  of  still  further  obscuring  the  im¬ 
portant!  principle,  that  ecclesiastical  authority  is  not  compulsory,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  necessarily  single  or  exclusive.  This  statement  of  the  purely  vo¬ 
luntary  and  moral  character  of  church  government  may  seem  a  truism  to 
many,"  but  it  is  so  constantly  forgotten,  and  so  imperfectly  carried  out,  that 
even  those  who  acknowledge  it  require  to  he  reminded  of  their  obligation  to 
accept  its  consequences ;  not  the  least  so  when,  as  at  the  present  moment, 
the  audacity  of  others  tries  the  strength  of  our  convictions  and  the  scope  of 
our  consistency. 

It  is,  however,  very  possible  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  compulsion  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  yet  very  much  mistake  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  claims  of  the  Church  upon  our  obedieneo  may  not  bo  enforced  by  secular 
penalties,  but  they  may  be  made  to  rest  upon  false  assumptions.  And  this 
wo  conceive  to  be  the  true  account  of  that  subtile  theory  which  possesses  so 
many  minds,  the  theory  of  Apostolical  succession.  According  to  it,  the 
legitimacy  of  any  church  government  depends  on  a  literal  succession  of  its 
hierarchy  from  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  an  ecclesiastical  pedigree 
which  constitutes  a  moral  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  men,  and  decides 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  between  the  pretensions  of  rival  churches.  We 
confess  that  this  ultra  legitimist  doctrine  of  church  government  has  always 
seemed  to  us  so  mischievous  iu  its  consequences,  that  we  are  inclined  to  wish 
the  Church  of  England  did  not  possess  the  imaginary  privilege  of  such  a 
legitimacy.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  a  break  had  happened  to  occur 
in  the  succession  of  the  bishop  as  it  did  in  that  of  the  king,  aU  due  order  being 
otherwise  pi  eserved,  it  would  have  had  the  same  wholesome  effect  in  one  case 
as  iu  the  other,  and  have  reduced  the  episcopal  jus  divinum  to  more  rational 
and  less  mystical  pretensions.  The  theory  iu  question  exerts,  we  think,  an 
unfavourable  influence  within  our  Church,  by  leading  the  clergy  to  adopt  a 
tone  and  conduct  towards  the  people  more  suited  to  former  ages  than  to  the 

*  John  Stuart  Mill — "  Political  Economy.”  +  Montesquieu — “  Esprit  dcs  Loix.” 

t  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  lias  recently  addressed  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  tlie  Queen,  which,  so  far  from  recognizing  this  principle,  evidently  implies 
that  two  Bishops  of  two  communions  arc  as  little  to  be  tolerated  at  Sydney  or  Ho¬ 
bart  Town  as  two  Governors,  and  so  refuses  to  Roman  Catholics  tlie  free  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  Church.  “That  notwithstanding  such  laudable  provision  made  for  the 
constitution  and  government  of  tlie  Church  of  Christ,  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  has  in 
divers  instances,  and  more  particularly  at  Sydney,  Hobart.Town,  Adelaide,  Toronto, 
and  Newfoundland,  intruded  into  .sees  so  erected  by  your  Majesty,  and  occupied  b> 
rightful  Bishops  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  ecclesiastics  nominated  by  himself,  and 
claiming  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  therein.” 
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nineteenth  century,  and  little  able  to  grapple  with  its  evils ;  still  more, 
perhaps,  although  we  can  but  allude  to  the  subject,  by  its  effect  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  But  it  is  in  the  relation  of  Episcopal  to  other 
neighbouring  churches,  and  the  judgment  passed  by  Episcopalians  upon 
their  character,  that  the  evil  shows  itself  most  strongly.  It  is  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  end  one  very  fatal  to  the  theory,  that  the  division  of  the  Christian 
world  into  “Catholic”  and  “Mon-Catholic”  docs  not  correspond  with  any 
moral  or  intellectual  boundary— does  not  run  parallel  with  a  line  drawn 
between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  intelligence  and  super-  I 
station,  purity  and  corruption  of  Christianity.  Hence  men  mistake  friends  for  , 
foes,  their  brethren  for  strangers;  hence  alienation  between  Christian  socie¬ 
ties  the  most  akin,  and  a  false  friendship  between  those  most  really  distant. 
And  to  convince  us  that  this  is  no  mere  declamation,  we  have  but  to  look 
and  listen  around  us.  We  shall  see  Anglo-C'atholies  sympathizing  with  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  over  much,  and  denouncing  those  Reformed  Christian  bodies 
which  have  changed  the  government  by  bishops  and  lost  the  “  succession.”  ( 
Wc  shall  see  a  handful  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  affecting  to  treat  the  | 
National  Church  as  schismatic  and  illegitimate,  denying  the  validity  of  her  ! 
orders  and  sacraments,  and  building  churches}  to  convert  the  benighted  na¬ 
tives.  These  are  indeed  “fantastic  tricks,”  which  may  make  men  laugh, 
but  “angels”  will  “weep”  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  Christian  spirit  to  the  letter 
of  a  mystical  theory. 

We  have  given  this  hasty  sketch  of  w  liat  wc  conceive  to  be  the  two  errors 
that  most  confuse  and  distort  men’s  views  of  ecclesiastical  government,  be¬ 
cause  both  have  been  called  into  unfortunate  activity  by  the  recent  measure 
of  the  Pope,  and  because  both  must  bo  avoided  by  all  who  would  estimate 
fairly  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  amongst  us,  or  resist 
its  encroachments  with  success.  As  to  the  first  point,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  carry  out  to  the  full  the  principle  of  freedom  in  matters  eccle-  j 
siastieal.  We  must  not  be  scared  or  provoked  out  of  our  consistency  by  tile  ' 
increasing  boldness  or  irritating  pretensions  of  a  Church  which,  having  once  [ 
had  good  reason  to  dread,  we  have  scarcely  yet  made  up  our  minds  to  treat 
with  calmness  and  fairness.  We  must  not  fear  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  our  own  deliberate  acts.  If  with  a  tardy  justice  wo  have  struck  off  our 
prisoner’s  chains,  we  must  not  be  surprised  when  he  begins  to  move  his 
limbs  and  lift  up  his  head.  In  short,  we  must  not  apply  the  principles  of  1 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  facts  of  the  nineteenth,  or  fancy  Queen  Victoria’s 
position  identical  with  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  Let  us  clearly  understand,  that  while 
all  her  subjects  are  equally  bound  to  obey  and  reverence  her  as  head  of  the 
State,  (as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  in  their  dutiful  address  have  de¬ 
clared,)  none  are  compelled  to  pay  her  ecclesiastical  allegiance  except  the 
voluntary  subjects  of  the  National  Church  ;  which  we  trust  will  long  stand 
to  develop  far  more  than  at  present  its  capacities  of  good,  but  which  must 
not  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  others,  or  by  any  other 
means  than  the  affectionate  attachment  of  its  members. 

Rut  we  regard  the  second  point  to  which  we  have  called  our  readers’  at-  , 
tention  as  far  more  important  in  our  day  than  tlie  first.  A  good  deal  of  . 
bigoted  feeling  and  extravagant  language,  perhaps  some  attempt  at  foolisli 
and  unjust  legislation,  may  indeed  spring  out  of  tlio  relies  of  what  we  have  1 
termed  the  Elizabethan  system  of  church  government.  We  deprecate  any 
such  attempt ;  we  deplore,  as  one  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  Papal 
bull,  the  revival  of  that  blind  No-Popery  spirit  which  lias  lived  on  with 
marvellous  vitality  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Armada:  we  are  sure  pains 
and  penalties  are  not  the  arms  with  which  to  meet  the  adversary  forces  of 
Rome.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Church  of  England,  trusting  far  more  in 
her  teaching  and  her  moral  character  than  in  the  coercive  power  of  the  State 
to  protect  this  country  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  Popery,  we  find  too 
many  of  her  most  zealous  ministers  and  members  arming  themselves  for  the 
contest  with  no  better  weapon  than  the  theory  of  Apostolical  succession. 
They  bandy  charges  of  heresy  and  schism  with  the  Romanists  ;  they  oppose 
our  ecclesiastical  pedigree  to  theirs.  In  so  doing  the}’  give  up  the  real 
claims  and  surrender  the  true  stronghold  of  their  church.  They  accept  the 
enemy’s  field  of  battle,  instead  of  choosing  their  own,  and  so  fight  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  Surely  wo  may  learn  this  at  least  from  the  history  of  those  who 
have  already  deserted  from  our  ranks.  They  are  those  who  have  learnt  to 
demand  as  the  essence  of  the  true  church  a  hierarchy  supposed  to  derive  its 
authority,  the  “  validity  ”  of  its  orders,  and  the  efficacy  of  its  sacraments, 
not  from  the  natural  and  moral  rights  of  a  Christian  community,  but 
through  a  mystical  succession  from  the  hierarchy  of  former  ages  and 
other  countries.  And  it  is  upon  minds  thus  perplexed  about  the 
“  catholicity  ”  of  their  Church,  and  trembling  before  the  phantom  of 
schism,  that  the  Papal  bull  is  doubtless  intended  to  work.  Whatever 
other  motives  may  have  prompted  that  measure,  such  as  the  desire  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  a  more  regular  and  less  arbitrary  system  of 
church  government,  there  can  be,  no  doubt  that  it  was  designed  to  quicken 
the  Romanizing  movement,  and  to  decide  the  waverers  by  proclaiming  more 
positively  than  heretofore  the  spiritual  claims  of  Rome.  Hear  the  language 
of  the  French  Uhiivera — “The  act  of  supremacy  just  issued  by  the  Pope 
denies  the  existence  in  England  of  any  other  spiritual  authority  than 
his  own.  Let  upright-minded  Anglicans  reflect  upon  this,  and  examine 
their  consciences  !  ”  No  wonder  that  minds  such  as  we  have  described 
should  transfer  their  allegiance  to  that  Church  which,  possessing  all  they 
deem  essential  in  common  with  our  own,  puts  forward  her  claims  with  so 
much  greater  assurance  ;  and  whose  wider  and  more  unchangeable  “catho¬ 
licity”  may  well,  upon  their  theory,  override  the  authority  of  our  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  modern  communion.  No  wonder  that  those  who  once 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  elaborate  “Vindications  of  the  Anglican 
Church  from  the  Sin  of  Schism,”  should  since  have  abandoned  the  weak 
position  they  had  chosen.  And  no  wonder,  we  must  add,  that  men  deter¬ 
mined  to  sacrifice  their  own  responsible  judgment  to  some  spiritual  power, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  modest  pretensions  and  comparative  liberty  of  An¬ 
glicanism,  should  turn  to  that  Church  which  boldly  claims  the  surrender, 
and  promises  relief  from  the  burden. 

But  let  us  not  encounter  Rome  at  such  a  disadvantage  ;  let  us  retire  from 
this  treacherous  position  to  stronger  and  loftier  ground  upon  our  native  ter¬ 
ritory.  Our  attachment  to  the  Church  of  our  fathers  is  abundantly  justified 
by  our  belief  in  her  Christian  character  and  capacity  of  good.  The  “  spiritual 
authority”  of  her  ministers  needs  no  other  support  than  the  inherent  power 
and  duty  of  a  Christian  society  to  provide  for  its  own  governance  and  edifica¬ 
tion,  guided,  in  the  absence  of  express  revelation  or  infallible  authority,  by 
the  example  of  the  first  teachers  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Her  right  to 
form  the  National  Church— to  possess  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  revenues  of  the  country — to  be  closely  connected  with  the  State,  so  that 
the  Sovereign  is  necessarily  one  of  her  members  and  at  the  head  of  her  consti¬ 
tution, — this  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of  England,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  are  attached  to  her  communion  and  profit  by  her  ministrations.  If  the 
day  is  ever  to  come  when  the  English  people  shall  change  their  mind,  and  re¬ 
turn  under  that  “  yoke  which  their  fathers  were  not  able  to  bear,”  they  will . 
naturally  carry  with  them  the  revenues  and  the  buildings  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  national  religion.  That  event,  however,  wc  are  convinced,  will 
never  take  place.  The  Church  of  England  may  make  it  impossible,  if  she 
has  the  courage  to  cast  away  her  mystical  pretensions,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  spiritual  Christianity  by  freedom  of  thought  and  moral  education. 

?  An  Episcopal  clergyman  the.otlier  day  in  Scotland  remarked,  liow  strange  it  was 
to  be  in  a  land  where  there  were  no  churches  ! 


ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AND  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Christmas  brings  with,  it  the  accustomed  tribute  of  books, — books 
for  presents,  for  ornament,  for  delicate  handling,  and  for  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  children  ;  books  generally  rather  to  be  turned  over  than 
read,  and  to  be  looked  at  than  into.  The  Annual  is  well  nigh  at 
its  last  gasp ;  the  “  Christmas -book  ”  tale  or  allegory — specimens  of 
which,  after  the  first  hint  had  been  given,  have  sprung  thick,  these 
few  seasons  past,  into  factitious  popularity,  like  so  many  jets  of 
gas  lighted  at  one  flame — is,  we  suspect,  on  the  wane  :  but  no  de¬ 
cline  is  yet  perceptible  in  the  book  of  illustrations,  the  illuminated 
volume,  or  the  child's  story  with  prints.  And  it  may  deserve  re¬ 
mark,  that,  whereas  the  annual  of  the  past  generation  offered  taste¬ 
less  and  unsubstantial  food  to  grown-up  palates,  younger  appetites 
are  now  chiefly  consulted,  and  with  what  is  wholesome  and  well- 
prepared. 

Our  attention  is  first  claimed  by  Mrs.  Lees’s  Illustrations  to 
Tennyson'' s  “  Princess *  on  account  both  of  its  subject  and  its 
lady  authorship.  The  selection  is  ambitious,  and  its  treatment  of 
singular  difficulty.  We  cannot  say  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
poem,  its  modern  soul  aud  future  aspiration  draped  with  chivalry 
and  speaking'  the  language  of  the  past,  has  been  met  by  its  illus¬ 
trator  :  nor  perhaps  could  it  be.  Art  is  “  one  and  indivisible,”  and 
can  scarcely  reconcile  incongruities.  A  more  valid  objection  is  the 
want  of  individual  character  :  there  is  no  Cyril  or  Florian,  no 
Blanche,  Psyche,  or  Melissa.  Mrs.  Lees,  indeed,  seems  to  aim  as 
far  as  possible  at  avoiding  rather  than  grappling  with  this  arduous 
portion  of  her  task  ;  as  in  the  plate  of  Ida  rescued  from  the 
stream,  where  all  the  faces  arc  hidden  save  that  of  the  Princess 
herself.  In  the  scene  after  the  combat,  where  the  Prince  lies  for 
dead,  expression  is  the  essence  of  the  subject ;  yet  the  relation  of 
his  father,  “  the  old  lion,”  watching  above  him,  and  of  Ida  who 
stands  by,  is  scarcely  to  be  guessed.  The  groundwork  also  of  the 
poem  is  not  very  clearly  brought  out.  The  accessory  figures  are 
always  of  one  stamp  ;  and  tho  treatment  of  still  life,  as  of  vases,, 
Rowers,  See.,  is  on  the  most  approved  plan  of  short  work.  There  is 
much  skill  of  hand,  however,  in  the  plates,  with  firm  and  practised 
touch  not  generally  expected  in  the  works  of  a  lad}7.  The  last  plate 
contains  delicate  feeling  ;  and  where  Psyche  mourns,  bereaved  of 
her  child,  there  is  a  finely- conceived  shrinking  from  intrusion  in 
the  figure  of  the  Prince,  with  a  sensitive  sympathy  and  gentleness, 
iii  which  the  true  woman’s  hand  is  recognized.  On  the  whole,  even 
failure  in  such  an  attempt  would  be  ail  honourable  failure ;  aud 
Mrs.  Lees  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  taste  which  has  guided 
her  choice,  and  for  the  amount  of  her  success. 

As  appropriate  and  pleasing  a  book  as  the  season  is  likely  to 
produce  is  Christmas  with  the  Poets  ;f — valuable  on  more  solid 
grounds  than  most  of  its  companions.  It  is  not  often  that  an  ele¬ 
gant  gift-book  contains  poetry  of  a  high  class :  yet  here  we  have 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  many  deathless  old  Christmas- 
carols,  followed  by  a  selection,  moderately  judicious,  from  recent 
and  contemporary  sources — (among  which,  however,  we  miss  one 
of  the  most  perfect,  Mrs.  Browning’s  “  Yirgin  Mary  to  the  Child 
Jesus  ”) :  the  whole  being  arranged  according  to  date,  with  brief 
but  apt  introductions.  Contrary  to  wont,  the  matter  here  is -better 
than  the  manner.  The  getting  up  is  costly  ;  but  the  wood-cut  il¬ 
lustrations,  tinted  to  no  particular  purpose,  are  of  the  mildest 
quality  as  works  of  art,  aud  class  rather  as  part  of  the  decoration. 

The  antithesis  to  the  foregoing  is  Winyecl  Thoughts,  j — a  com¬ 
panion  to  the  “  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field  ”  of  last  year. 
This  is  a  volume  truly  sumptuous ;  solid  in  its  luxury.  The  point 
here  is  in  the  decoration.  The  plates — birds  gorgeously  printed 
in  colours — are  the  staple  of  the  volume,  and  the  verse  becomes 
at  best  merely  illustrative.  The  excellence  attained  in  the  art  of 
which  this  book  is  a  sample  is  finely  exemplified  in  tho  prints  of 
the  swallow,  the  nightingale,  the  woodpecker,  and  the  peacock, — 
the  last,  as  it  should  he,  especially  resplendent.  And  yet  more 
noticeable  than  the  birds  themselves  are  the  title-letters,  replete 
with  grace  ami  fancy.  That  the  invention  of  such  is  no  ignoble 
art,  no  person  conversant  with  the  medieval  and  ecclesiastical  al¬ 
phabets  will  question ;  that  the  art  has  not  died  out  or  fallen  into 
less  worthy  hands,  Mr.  Jones  aud  Mr.  Bateman  bear  witness.  The 
intrinsic  charm  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  shown  as  well  in  the 
plumelike  binding  of  the  book  as  in  the  several  titles.  A  quite 
extraordinary  amount  of  beauty — and  of  suggestive  beauty  too — - 
is  introduced  into  tho  word  “  swan,”  which  sails  forward  breasting 
the  water-lilies  like  the  creature  whose  name  it  is.  Here  the  art  is 
in  as  high  a  form  as  it  is  capable  of  reaching. 

Home  Pictures §  furnish  the  illustrator  of  Dickens  and  Lever 
with  a  theme  for  the  exercise  of  his  very  facile  and  dexterous 
etchiug'-point.  But  this  is  only  another  proof — and  we  had  enough 
before — that  his  province  is  strictly  confined  to  dashing  sketches. 
Yenturing  beyond  these,  Mr.  Browne’s  sketchiness  degenerates  into 
fiimsiness,  and  becomes  offensive ;  his  light-fingered  delicacy  of 
touch  shows  as  merely  artificial ;  and  his  very  cleverness  is  irk¬ 
some.  Some  signs  of  a  better  knowledge  there  are  in  Home  Pic¬ 
tures, — as,  in  the  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  the  grim  distorted  shadow  on 

*  Illustrations  to  Tennyson’s  Poem  “  The  Princess.”  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lees.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Dickinson  Brothers. 

i  Chiistmas  with  the  Poets:  a  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  ami  Descriptive  Verses, 
relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christinas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Foster.  Published  by  Bogue. 

t  Winged  Thoughts.  Poetry  l>v  Mary  Anne  Bacon.  Drawn  on  Stone  by  E.  L. 
Bateman  ;  Owen  Jones  direxit.  Published  by  Longman  and  Co. 

$  Home  Pictures:  Sixteen  Domestic  Scenes  of  Childhood.  Drawn  aud  Etched, by 
Ilablot  Knight  Browne.  Published  by  G'undall  and  Addey. 
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the  wall,  the  stern  portrait,  and  the  solemn  suit  of  armour  that 
listens;  or  we  might  instance  points  in  “  The  Musician,”  “  Bo- 
peep,”  and  “  Good  Night.”  Generally,  however,  their  treatment 
is  the  extreme  of  the  unreal :  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when, 
on  a  liberal  computation,  it  may  be  presumed  that  nature  has  been 
consulted  in  perhaps  one  figure  out  of  fifty  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  weir  contributes  a  volume  of  Animals^  ;  many  of 
them  fine  specimens  of  wood  engraving,  while  two  or  three  (we 
may  mention  the  Park  Hack)  are  such  failures  as  should  not  have 
been  published  in  their  present  state.  Somehow,  spite  of  his  free 
characteristic  style,  this  artist  always  loses  perceptibly  under  the 
engraver’s  hands,  however  skilful ;  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  in 
this  volume  show  themselves  eminently  so. 

Among  the  pictorial  interpreters  of  fairy  stories  Eichard  Hoyle 
stands  supreme ;  and  we  are  as  glad  to  find  him  associated  with 
our  old  friend  Jack  the  Giant-Killer**  as  its  juvenile  readers  will 
certainly  be.  Neither  the  talc  nor  the  artist  stands  in  need  of  our 
commendation  ;  though  it  is  none  the  less  heartily  bestowed. 
For  fanciful  beauty,  for  truth  spiced  with  quaintness  in  exactly 
the  right  proportion,  Mr.  Doyle  stands  unrivalled.  He  would  have 
created  the  giants  of  Jack’s  prowess,  had  not  the  imagination  of 
several  races  of  children  done  so  already :  as  it  is,  his  must  hence¬ 
forward  remain  the  veritable  portraits,  all  others  ranking  as  “  so¬ 
lemnly-constituted  impostors.”  Mr.  Doyle  is  an  artist  of  original 
and  admii  able  powers,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

Mr.  "Wehnert,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Weir,  illustrates  a 
new  Pleasure- Book  for  Young  Children,  ff  proves  himself  scarcely 
less  qualified  for  the  task.  His  designs  arc  well  drawn,  healthy 
and  artistic  in  style,  and  in  just  that  spirit  of  convinced  yet  half 
humorous  gravity  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  best  fairy  tales, — 
such  as  the  never-to-be-supplanted  Puss  in  Boots.  Of  this  spirit 
we  know  no  more  first-rate  specimen  than  the  conversation  piece 
(a  beautiful  design  on  its  own  merits)  of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas, 
the  Princess,  and  the  King, — who  is  excellently  conceived  through¬ 
out.  The  last  design  to  “  Peter  the  Goatherd,”  and  several  others, 
might  also  be  mentioned.  The  stories  are  well  selected,  but  we 
fancy  the  first  must  have  been  abridged  till  it  scarcely  explains 
itself :  and  the  book  is  altogether  the  right  one  for  children, — as 
they  will  doubtless  be  eager  to  admit. 

A  pretty  little  illuminated  edition  of  Mrs.  Dorset’s  capital  Pea¬ 
cock  at  Home  JJ — to  whose  attraction  for  small  readers  our  memory 
vouches — and  some  suitable  domestic  and  descriptive  tales  by  Mrs. 
Myrtle,  §§  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  Gilbert,  close  our  budget. 


GHOST  STORIES.* 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  ghost  story  to  be  merely  a  good  story, — that 
is,  a  series  of  strange  incidents  which  excite  the  interest  and  carry 
the  reader  along  to  the  end.  The  tiesh  ought  to  creep,  the  blood  to 
be  chilled,  and  the  hair  to  feel  as  if  life  were  in  it,  should  it  not 
exactly  rouse  and  stir.  Even  this,  however,  can  be  managed  by 
knack,  or  rather  by  gift ;  but  to  be  a  complete  ghost  story,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  consistency.  If  the  ghost  is  to  be  really  a 
ghostly  visitant,  nothing  is  required  but  that  it  should  obey  the 
received  laws  upon  the  subject;  which  seem  resolvable  into 
frightening  the  actual  guilty,  as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth,  or 
appearing  to  the  innocent  in  order  to  lead  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  criminal,  as  in  Hamlet.  If  it  appears  on  appropriate 
occasions,  and  its  appearance  effects  the  object  in  view,  no  expla¬ 
nation  is  required.  If  the  ghost  is  not  supernatural,  but  only 
supposed  to  be  by  guilt  or  by  fear,  then  not  only  must  a  skilful 
contrivance  make  everything  explainable  at  the  end,  but  the 
apparition  must  in  all  cases  obey  the  laws  of  physics.  A  delusion, 
for  instance,  is  of  course  only  visible  to  the  person  labouring  under 
a  nervous  affection ;  but  when  liesh  and  blood  asstime  the  ghost, 
it  then  must  be  seen  of  all.  It  is  a  defect  if  these  separate  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  not  kept  separate ;  it  is  a  greater  fault  if  an  effect 
is  sought  for  by  throwing  a  mystery  over  the  matter  and  not  making 
everything  clear  at  last.  A  more  surprising  story,  indeed,  may  be 
concocted  by  neglecting  received  laws  ;  but  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  arises  at  the  conclusion. 

The  “  ghost  stories  ”  in  this  volume  arc  obnoxious  to  this  cen¬ 
sure.  “  The  Watcher”  is  the  tale  of  an  Irish  naval  officer  who  is 
haunted  by  sounds  and  forms ;  the  form  taking  the  shape  of  a  sea¬ 
man  whose  death  Captain  Barton’s  severity  is  supposed  to  have 
caused :  but  the  tale  is  neither  supernatural  nor  natural.  In  the 
outset,  the  captain  is  pursued  by  steps  without  any  trace  of  human 
agency,  through  an  unfinished  part  of  Dublin  :  at  his  death,  oc¬ 
currences  of  a  clearly  supernatural  kind  take  place,  for  material 
obstacles  do  not  bar  a  passage  ;  but  “  the  watcher  ”  sends  letters 
through  the  post ;  he  discharges  fire-arms ;  on  some  occasions  such 
vulgar  things  as  doors  and  walls  are  insurmountable ;  and  he  is 
visible  to  other  persons  besides  Barton  ;  but  then,  ho  sometimes 
disappears  as  if  he  vanished,  and  it  is  intimated  that  he  is  alto¬ 
gether  smaller  than  his  living  size.  In  the  story  of  “  Schalken 
the  Painter  ”  there  is  the  same  incongruity.  A  strange  suitor  pre¬ 
sents  himself,  and  by  dint  of  money  marries  Gerard  Dow’s  niece, 
with  whom  Schalken  his  pupil  is  in  love.  About  the  corporeal 
character  of  Minheer  Yanderhausen  there  is  no  doubt.  He  carries 

5i  Animals  from  the  Sketch-Book  of  Harrison  Weir.  Published  by  Cundall  and 
Addey. 

The  Story  of  Jack  and  the  Giants:  illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle.  Same 
Publishers. 

•ft  A  Treasury  of  rieasure-Books  for  Young  and  Old.  Same  Publishers. 

Xi  The  Peacock  at  Home.  By  Mrs.  Dorset.  Same  Publishers. 

55  The  Pleasures  of  the  Country  :  Simple  Stories  for  Young:  People.  By  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Myrtle.  Same  Publishers. 

*  Ghost  Stories  and  Tales  of  Mystery.  With  Illustrations  by  rhiz.  Published 
by  Orr  and  Co.;  and  M'Glashan,  Dublin. 


gold ;  ho  signs  his  name  ;  he  rides  in  a  coach,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  unearthly  appearance,  performs  other  social  actions  that 
require  substance  :  yet  he  seems  to  vanish  like  the  watcher  ;  and 
the  death-scene  of  Bose,  like  that  of  Barton,  is  accompanied  by 
supernatural  agency.  After  the  marriage,  Minheer  Yanderhausen 
and  his  wife  ostensibly  set  out  for  liotterdam  ;  but  as  nothing  is 
heard  of  them  for  a  long  time,  Gerard  Doav  journies  to  the  city  in 
search  of  them  ;  but  no  such  name  is  known  there.  Fraud  is  evi¬ 
dent;  but  the  painter  does  not  seem  tosuspeet  anything  supernatural, 
though  the  catastrophe  shows  him  plainly  that  such  Avas  the  case. 

“  One  evening,  the  painter  and  his  pupil  were  sitting  by  the  tire,  having 
accomplished  a  comfortable  meal,  and  had  yielded  to  the  silent  and  delicious 
melancholy  ol  digestion,  when  their  ruminations  wero  disturbed  by  a  loud 
sound  at  the  street-door,  as  if  occasioned  by  some  person  rushing  and  scram¬ 
bling  vehemently  against  it.  A  domestic  had  run  without  delay  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  they  heard  him  twice  or  thrice  interrogate 
the  applicant  for  admission,  but  without  eliciting  any  other  answer  but  a 
sustained  reiteration  of  the  sounds.  They  heard  him  then  open  the  hall- 
door,  and  immediately  there  followed  a  light  and  rapid  tread  upon  the  stair¬ 
case.  Schalken  advanced  towards  the  door.  It  opened  before  he  reached  it, 
and  Rose  rushed  into  the  room.  She  looked  wild,  fierce,  and  haggard  with 
terror  and  exhaustion  ;  but  her  dress  surprised  them  as  much  even  as  her 
unexpected  appearance.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  white  woollen  wrapper, 
made  close  about  the  neck,  and  descending  to  the  very  ground.  It  was  much 
deranged  and  travel-soiled.  The  poor  creature  had  hardly  entered  the 
chamber  when  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  With  some  difficulty  they 
succeeded  in  reviving  her ;  and  on  recovering  her  senses  she  instantly  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  terror  rather  than  mere  impatience,  ‘  Wine  !  wine  ’ — 
quickly,  or  I’ m  lost !  ’ 

“Astonished,  and  almost  scared,  at  the  strange  agitation  in  which  the  call 
was  made,  they  at  once  administered  to  her  wishes,  and  she  drank  some  wine 
with  a  haste  and  eagerness  which  surprised  them.  She  had  hardly  swallowed 
it,  when  she  exclaimed,  Avith  the  same  urgency,  1  Food,  for  God’s  sake,  food 
at  once,  or  I  perish !  ’ 

“  A  large  fragment  of  a  roast  joint  Avas  upon  the  tabic,  and  Schalken  im¬ 
mediately  begun  to  cut  some  ;  but  he  was  anticipated ;  for  no  sooner  did  she 
see  it  than  she  caught  it,  a  more  than  mortal  image  of  famine,  and  with  her 
hands,  and  even  with  her  teeth,  she  tore  off  the  flesh,  and  swallowed  it. 
When  the  paroxysm  of  hunger  had  been  a  little  appeased,  she  appeared  on 
a  sudden  overcome  with  shame  ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  other  more  agi¬ 
tating  thoughts  overpowered  and  scared  her,  for  she  began  to  weep  bitterly, 
and  to  wring  her  hands. 

“  ‘  Oh,  send  for  a  minister  of  God !’  said  she  ;  ‘  I  am  not  safe  till  he  comes ; 
send  for  him  speedily.’ 

“  Gerald  Douw  despatched  a  messenger  instantly,  and  prevailed  on  his 
niece  to  allow  him  to  surrender  his  bedchamber  to  her  use.  Ho  also  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  retire  there  at  once  to  rest :  her  consent  was  extorted  upon  the 
condition  that  they  would  not  leave  her  for  a  moment. 

“  ‘  Oh,  that  the  holy  man  were  here  !  ’  she  said  ;  ‘  he  can  deliver  me  :  the 
dead  and  the  living  can  never  be  one  ;  God  has  forbidden  it !  ’ 

“  With  these  mysterious  words  she  surrendered  herself  to  their  guidance, 
and  they  proceeded  to  the  chamber  which  Gerard  Douav  had  assigned  to 
her  use. 

“  ‘  Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  for  a  moment  I  ’  she  said  ;  Tam  lost  for  ever 
if  you  do.’ 

“  Gerard  Douw’s  chamber  was  approached  through  a  spacious  apartment, 
which  they  were  now  about  to  enter.  He  and  Schalken  each  carried  a  candle, 
so  that  a  sufficiency  of  light  Avas  cast  upon  all  surrounding  objects.  They 
were  now  entering  the  large  chamber,  which,  as  I  have  said,  communicated 
with  Douw’s  apartment,  when  Rose  suddenly  stopped,  and,  in  a  whisper 
which  thrilled  them  both  with  horror,  she  said,  ‘  Oh,  God  !  he  is  here  !  he  is 
here  !  See,  see  !  there  lie  goes  !  ’ 

“  She  pointed  towards  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  and  Schalken  thought 
he  saw  a  shadowy  and  ill-defined  form  gliding  into  that  apartment.  He 
drew  his  sword,  and  raising  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  its  light  with  increased 
distinctness  upon  the  objects  in  the  room,  lie  entered  the  chamber  into  which 
the  shadow  had  glided.  No  figure  was  there — nothing  tut  the  furniture 
which  belonged  to  the  room ;  and  yet  he  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the 
fact  that  something  had  moved  before  them  into  the  chamber.  A  sickening 
dread  came  upon  him,  and  the  cold  perspiration  broke  out  in  heavy  drops 
upon  his  forehead ;  nor  was  he  more  composed  when  he  heard  the  increased 
urgency  and  agony  of  entreaty  with  which  Rose  implored  them  not  to  leave 
her  for  a  moment. 

“  ‘  I  saw  him,’  said  she ;  ‘  he’s  here.  I  cannot  he  deceived  ;  I  know  him ; 
he’s  by  me  ;  he  is  with  me;  he’s  in  the  room.  Then,  for  God’s  sake,  as  you 
would  save  me,  do  not  stir  from  beside  me.’ 

“They  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed,  Avhere  she 
continued  to  urge  them  to  stay  by  her.  She  frequently  uttered  incoherent 
sentences,  repeating  again  and  again,  ‘  The  dead  and  the  living  cannot  be 
one;  God  has  forbidden  it’:  and  then  again,  ‘  Rest  to  the  wakeful — sleep 
to  the  sleep-walkers.’  These  and  such  mysterious  and  broken  sentences  she 
continued  to  utter  until  the  clergyman  arrived.  Gerard  Douw  began  to  fear, 
naturally  enough,  that  terror  or  ill-treatment  had  unsettled  the  poor  girl’s 
intellect ;  and  he  half  suspected,  from  the  suddenness  of  her  appearance,  the 
unseasonableness  of  the  hour,  aud,  above  all,  from  the  wildness  and  terror 
of  her  manner,  that  she  had  made  her  escape  from  some  place  of  confinement 
for  lunatics,  and  was  in  imminent  fear  of  pursuit.  He  resolved  to  summon 
medical  advice  as  soon  as  the  mind  of  his  niece  had  been  in  some  measure 
set  at  rest  by  the  offices  of  the  clergyman  ivhose  attendance  she  had  so  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  ;  and  until  this  object  had  been  attained,  he  did  not  venture 
to  put  any  questions  to  her  which  might  possibly,  by  reviving  painful  or  hor¬ 
rible  recollections,  increase  her  agitation.  The  clergyman  soon  arrived  ;  a 
man  of  ascetic  countenance  and  venerable  age — one  whom  Gerard  Douw  re¬ 
spected  much,  forasmuch  as  he  was  a  veteraq  polemic,  though  one  perhaps 
more  dreaded  as  a  combatant  than  beloved  as  a  Christian— of  pure  morality, 
subtile  brain,  and  frozen  heart.  He  entered  the  chamber  Avhich  communi¬ 
cated  with  that  in  which  Rose  reclined  ;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  she 
requested  him  to  pray  for  her,  as  for  one  who  lay  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  and 
Avho  could  hope  for  deliverance  only  from  Heaven. 

“  That  you  may  distinctly  understand  all  the  cireumstanoes  of  the  event 
which  I  am  going  to  describe,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties  who  were -engaged  iu  it.  The  old  clergyman  and  Schalken  were 
in  the  anteroom  of  which  I  have  already  spoken ;  Rose  lay  in  the  inner 
chamber,  tile  door  of  which  was  open  ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  at  her 
urgent  desire,  stood  her  guardian  ;  a  caudle  burned  in  the  bedchamber,  and 
three  were  lighted  in  the  outer  apartment.  The  old  man  now  cleared  his 
voice,  as  if  about  to  commence  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  begin,  a  sudden 
gust  of  air  blew  out  the  candle  which  served  to  illuminate  the  room  in  which 
the  poor  girl  lay,  and  she  with  hurried  alarm  exclaimed,  ‘  Godfrey,  bring  in 
another  candle  ;  the  darkness  is  unsafe.’ 

“  Gerard  Douw,  forgettiug  for  the  moment  her  repeated  injunctions,  in 
the  immediate  impulse,  stepped  from  the  bedchamber  into  the  other,  in  order 
to  supply  what  she  desired. 
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“  ‘  Oli  God !  do  not  go,  dear  uncle,’  shrieked  the  unhappy  girl ;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  sprung  from  the  bed  and  darted  after  him,  in  order  by  her 
grasp  to  detain  him.  "  But  the  warning  came  too  late ;  for  scarcely  had  he 
passed  the  threshold,  and  hardly  had  hrs  niece  had  time  to  utter  the  start¬ 
ling  exclamation,  when  the  door  which  divided  the  two  rooms  closed  vio¬ 
lently  after  him,  as  if  swung  to  by  a  strong  blast  of  wind.  Schalken  and  he 
both'rushed  to  the  door,  but  their  united  and  desperate  efforts  could  not 
avail  so  much  as  to  shake  it.  Shriek  after  shriek  burst  from  the  inner 
chamber,  with  all  the  piercing  loudness  of  despairing  terror.  Schalken  and 
llouw  strained  every  nerve  to  force  open  the  door ;  but  all  in  vain.  There 
was  no  sound  of  struggling  from  within,  but  the  screams  seemed  to  increase 
in  loudness,  and  at  the  same  time  they  heard  the  bolts  of  the  latticed  window 
withdrawn,  and  the  window  itself  grated  upon  the  sill  as  if  thrown  open. 
One  last  shriek,  so  long,  and  piercing,  and  agonized,  as  to  be  scarcely  hu¬ 
man,  swelled  from  the  room,  and  suddenly  there  followed  a  deathlike  si¬ 
lence.  A  light  step  was  heard  crossing  the  floor,  as  if  from  the  bed  to  the 
window,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  door  gave  way,  and,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  external  applicants,  they  were  nearly  precipitated  into 
the  room.  It  was  empty.  The  window  was  open,  and  Schalken  sprung  to  a 
chair,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  street  and  canal  below.  There  was  no  one 
there  ;  but  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  waters  of  the  broad  canal  be¬ 
neath  settling  ring  after  ring,  in  heavy  circles,  as  if  a  moment  before  dis- 
turbcd  by  the  submersion  of  some  ponderous  body.” 

Two  other  stories  in  the  volume  are  what  the  titlepage  cor¬ 
rectly  calls  “  tales  of  mystery,”  in  which  there  is  nothing  suiter- 
natural,  though  there  may  be  something  preternatural  in  the 
cleverness  or  crime.  “  The  Murdered  Cousin  ”  is  an  Irish  story  of 
an  uncle  who  aims  at  getting  possession  of  his  niece’s  fortune  by 
marrying  her  to  his  son  ;  but,  failing  in  that  scheme,  the  father  and 
his  young  hopeful  attempt  to  murder  her,  but  kill  their  daughter 
and  sister  instead.  “  The  Evil  Guest”  is  a  tale  of  intrigue,  mur¬ 
der,  and  incipient  madness  ;  the  time  of  which  takes  place  in  the 
last  century,  with  manners  and  other  accessories  to  correspond. 

Power,  distinctness,  a  knowledge  of  the  country  aud  charac¬ 
teristics  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  with  considerable  cleverness  in 
contriving  the  incidents,  are  the  merits  of  Ghost  Stories  and  Tales 
of  Mystery.  There  is  also  a  facility  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
what  is  obviously  required,  that  seem  to  argue  practice  in  the 
author.  There  is  something  hard  in  his  persons,  as  if  they  were 
rather  a  craftsman’s  creation  than  real  creatures  :  but  the  tales  are 
interesting,  though  somewhat  disappointing  in  the  supernatural 
treatment.  The  volume  will  furnish  more  real  excitement  than 
half  a  dozen  trashy  novels,  if  it  do  not  send  its  readers  trembling 
to  their  beds. 


NATHALIE.* 

•Julia  Ivavanagh  is  favourably  known  by  several  tales,  mostly 
descriptive  of  foreign  scenes  and  people,  and  by  her  Woman  in 
Franco.  In  the  present  novel  she  has  attempted  a  higher  flight 
in  fiction,  and  with  considerable  success;  still,  however,  confining 
herself  to  Erancc,  with  whose  people  she  seems  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

The  tale  of  Nathalie  is  rather  a  novel  of  manners  and  character 
than  of  incident.  Stripped  of  its  elaborations,  the  story  is  simple 
enough.  After  an  opening  which  places  the  heroine,  a  beautiful 
orphan  of  Provence,  as  a  guest  in  the  chateau  of  M.  de  Sainville, 
a  member  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  has  redeemed  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  his  house  by  foreign  enterprise,  the  tale  consists  in  depicting 
the  growth  of  an  attachment  between  the  orphan  girl,  Nathalie, 
and  the  able,  resolute,  experienced,  middle-aged  man  of  the  world, 
M.  de  Sainville  ;  the  real  difficulties  lying  in  the  impulsive  South¬ 
ern  nature  of  Nathalie  and  in  the  serious  character  of  the  lover  and 
his  having  been  deceived  in  early  youth.  Further  obstacles  are 
created  by  the  passion  of  M.  de  Sainville’s  nephew,  Charles  Mar- 
ceau,  and  the  schemes  of  his  mother,  who,  averse  as  she  is  to  her 
son’s  marriage  with  Nathalie,  is  still  more  averse  to  her  brother’s. 

The  whole  of  this  story  is  managed  with  very  considerable  skill 
up  to  the  death  of  Madame  Marceau,  and  the  means  which  bring 
about  the  avowal  of  M.  de  Sainville.  Here  the  tale  should  have 
closed,  or  the  denouement  should  have  been  made  to  exhibit  the 
error  of  unequal  attachments.  But  three  volumes  and  a  marriage 
arc  conventionally  looked  for  ;  so  the  story  is  spun  out  during  the 
last  volume  with  ill-contrived  quarrels,  and  reconciliations  little 
better  managed,  till  the  requisite  space  is  filled. 

The  story,  or  the  scenic  effect  of  situations,  is  a  subordinate  mat¬ 
ter  in  Nathalie :  the  novel  must  be  considered  as  a  picture  of  cha¬ 
racter,  manners,  and  provincial  life  in  Erancc;  and  as  such  it 
is  very  able  and  attractive.  The  book  is  full  of  that  matter  which 
arises  from  exact  ideas,  furnished  by  close  observation  of  the 
reality ;  so  that  all  the  descriptions,  whether  of  scenery,  still  life, 
persons,  or  actions,  have  a  natural  solidity  about  them,  and  look  like 
real  existences.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  conception  and  de¬ 
lineation  of  character  that  the  interest  of  the  book  consists.  Every¬ 
thing  that  concerns  the  persons  is  finished,  natural,  and  thoroughly 
French,  though  softened  in  the  traits  to  adapt  them  to  English 
tastes.  Mademoiselle  Dantin,  the  rigid,  exacting  old  schoolmis¬ 
tress,  with  her  soul  wrapped  up  in  the  credit  of  her  establishment, 
but  vulnerable  through  her  interests — the  goodnatured  dancing- 
master,  a  reduced  chevalier  of  the  old  school,  with  its  chivalrous  | 
feeling  displayed  on  the  smallest  matters,  and  redeeming  the  al¬ 
most  absurdity  of  the  display  by  kindliness  and  spirit — Marianne, 
the  servant  at  the  school — Amanda,  the  tirewoman  of  Madame 
Marceau — and  Charles  Marceau,  the  imperturbable,  clever,  dissi¬ 
pated  young  Frenchman — are  perfect  although  subordinate  per¬ 
sons.  Greater  elaboration  is  bestowed  upon  the  more  prominent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Madame  Marceau,  with  the  feelings  and  manner  of  the  old 
regime,  exaggerated  in  her  case  and  accompanied  by  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  sense  of  uncertainty,  from  having,  when  the  family  fortunes 
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were  under  a  cloud,  married  a  merchant  of  Havre,  is  a  very  care¬ 
ful  and  skilful  delineation.  Madame  de  Jussac,  another  of  the 
old  noblesse,  of  ampler  means  and  higher  position,  with  her  re¬ 
pose  and  quiet  grace,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  glaring 
Madame  Marceau,  and,  though  doing  and  saying  little,  is 
even  a  more  skilful  creation.  The  old  Canoness,  an  aunt 
of  the  I)e  Sainvilles,  with  her  goodnatured  simplicity,  her 
little  weaknesses  and  vanities,  her  easily-roused  but  placable 
anger,  and  her  lurking  spice  of  family  pride,  is  reality  itself.  But 
the  greatest  effort  of  all  is  displayed  in  Nathalie ;  and  a  most  com¬ 
plete  picture  she  is,  with  her  kind  and  loving  heart,  her  impetuous 
temper,  her  hasty  resolves,  and  her  warm  exacting  feelings.  In 
contrast  to  her  is  her  sister  Rose  ;  subdued  externally  to  apparent 
insensibility  by  religious  feelings,  and  by  the  dull  disagreeable 
life  of  companion  to  a  blind  morose  aunt,  but  warm  at  heart. 
Even  M.  de  Sainville  is  more  attractive  than  middle-aged  lovers 
with  iron  will  and  great  abilities  usually  arc  ;  and,  what  is  rarer 
still,  he  is  not  at  all  theatrical. 

There  are  but  few  scenes  where  passion  is  shown  in  action :  and 
those  few  would  be  less  effective  in  isolated  extract  than  when 
taken  with  the  context.  In  scenes  displaying  character  the  work 
abounds.  The  following  capital  display  of  manners  and  character 
is  from  the  opening  of  the  work.  Nathalie,  at  first  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  Mademoiselle  Dantin,  is  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
that  lady,  by  the  unexpected  and  rather  disagreeable  attentions  of 
Charles  Marceau.  She  is  saved  from  great  embarrassment  by  the 
invitation  of  M.  de  Sainville,  who  has  heard  of  the  affair. 

“  Mademoiselle  Dantin  was  seated,  as  when  we  first  saw  her  before  the 
table  which  had  been  Nathalie’s  bar  of  judgment.  She  looked  discomposed; 
and  an  angry  spot  sat  on  either  of  her  sallow  checks  as  she  fanned  herself 
indignantly  with  a  coarse  coloured  pocket-handkerchief.  At  a  little  distance 
from  her,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  stood  a  lady,  who  quickly  turned  round 
on  hearing  Nathalie  enter. 

“  She  was  tall,  erect,  and  very  richly  attired;  she  looked  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  she  might  have  appeared  and  she  perhaps  was  younger,  but  for 
the  careworn  expression  of  her  countenance.  Her  featm’cs  were  more  regu¬ 
lar  than  pleasing;  the  brow  was  too  low,  aud  the  upper  lip  had  a  haughty 
curl :  yet  the  whole  face  was  far  from  repulsive ;  many  would  have  pronoun¬ 
ced  it  handsome. 

“Nathalie  looked  at  her,  and  vaguely  felt  that  she  had  seen  her  before,  but 
where  or  bow  she  could  not  remember. 

“  ‘  The  young  lady,  I  presume,’  said  the  stranger,  giving  Nathalie  a  keen 
look,  and  addressing  Mademoiselle  Dantin  in  a  rich  harmonious  voice,  that 
seemed  familiar  to  the  young  girl’s  ear.  The  schoolmistress  gave  a  short 
disdainful  nod  as  the  lady  turned  once  more  towards  Nathalie,  and  observed, 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head  between  pride  and  courtesy,  ‘  I  am  come, 
Mademoiselle  Montolieu,  to  express  my  great  regret  for  the  indiscretion  of 
which  my  son  rendered  himself  guilty  towards  you  this  evening  :  I  regret  it 
exceedingly,’  she  added,  slightly  drawing  herself  up. 

“  Nathalie  bowed  silently.  She  now  recognized  the  speaker  as  their 
neighbour  Madame  Marceau.  The  lady  continued — I  am  really  distressed 
that  a  son  of  our  house,  that  my  son,  should  have  acted  so.  I  understand, 
too,  there  is  a  servaut  in  the  case  :  it  is  positively  shocking.’ 

“  She  raised  a  richly-chased  vinaigrette  to  her  nose,  as  if  to  purify  the 
very  idea. 

“  ‘  Shocking !  ’  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Dantin,  irefully  ;  ‘  it  is  more,  ma- 
dame,  I’ — drawing  herself  up — ‘I  call  it  abominable!  To  bribe  my  ser¬ 
vant  !  But  I  shall  teach  the  bold  creature  her  place  yet,’  she  added,  rising 
to  give  the  bell-rope  a  violent  pull. 

“  ‘Not  now,  madame,  not  now,’  said  Madame  Marceau,  waving  her  right 
hand  with  a  haughty  grace,  that  did  not  misbecome  her,  while  her  left 
maintained  the  vinaigrette  in  its  position;  ‘not  now,  I  pray.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  what  my  son  has  told  me,  the  girl  is  guilty  :  I  should  certainly 
dismiss  her.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  your  ready  tact  will  suggest  to 
you  the  impropriety  of  any  such  explanation  at  present.  You  may  go,’  she 
added,  directing  a  stately  nod  towards  Marianne,  who  had  appeared  at  the 
door  with  her  usual  bewildered  air  ;  1  your  mistress  does  not  want  you  yet. 
Go,  my  good  girl — go.’ 

“  Mademoiselle  Dantin  was  no  submissive  person,  yet  somehow  or  other 
she  now  resumed  her  seat,  and  allowed  Marianne  to  depart  in  silence.  Ma¬ 
dame  Marceau  bore  her  down  completely.  It  was  not  the  lady’s  wealth  or 
station  effected  this  wonder;  for  the  schoolmistress,  to  do  her  justice,  never 
stooped  save  where  there  was  some  advantage  to  be  derived,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ease  there  was  none;  but,  though  she  could  not  exactly  understand  why, 
she  now  felt  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade.  Madame  Marccau’s  st  ately 
[  person  and  grand  ways,  her  figure,  Bill  yet  graceful,  her  dress  of  rich  silk 
and  ample  folds,  her  Indian  shawl,  negligently  draped  around  her,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  no  price — ay,  even  her  bonnet,  with  the  waving  plume  that 
rose  and  fell  with  every  motion  of  the  wearer’s  head,  failed  not  in  their 
effect,  and  hushed  the  wrath  of  the  schoolmistress.  Being,  however,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  very  great  spirit,  she  soon  rallied,  and  was  preparing  for  an  outbreak 
of  which  the  exordium  would  have  been  relative  to  the  propriety  of  some 
people  giving  orders  to  their  own  servants,  and  other  people  not  going  t,o  bo 
trodden  upon  ;  when  Madame  Marceau,  perceiving  her  intention,  interfered. 
I  “  ‘  By  and  by,  my  good  Mademoiselle  Dantin,’  said  she,  with  a  patron¬ 
izing  smile,  ‘  by  and  by  :  allow  me  first  to  explain  the  case  to  this  young 
lady.  I  am  distressed,  extremely  so  indeed,’  she  continued,  addressing  her 
discourse  to  Nathalie,  ‘I  positively  am,  at  all  that  has  happened.  I  have 
been  explaining  the  whole  matter  to  Mademoiselle  Dantin  ;  who  now  under¬ 
stands  her  mistake.’  The  schoolmistress  was  preparing  for  an  indignant  de¬ 
nial,  but  was  not  permitted  to  open  her  lips  :  ‘By  and  by,  when  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  everything  to  Mademoiselle  Montolieu.  At  the  same  time,’  resumed 
Madame  Marceau,  again  addressing  Nathalie,  ‘  1  have  no  difficulty  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  for  many  reasons,  you  may  object  to  remain  even  one  day 
longer  beneath  her  roof.  Will  you  accept  of  the  hospitality  which,  when  I 
had  confided  to  him  what  my  son  had  confided  to  me,  my  brother  begged  of 
me  to  offer  you  ?  But  pray,’  she  added,  very  graciously,  ‘receive  this  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  made, — as  a  favour  to  bo  conferred 
upon  us.  We  really  shall  not  be  easy  unless  you  afford  us  this  opportunity 
of  repairing  my  son’  s  deplorable  indiscretion.’  Nathalie  made  no  reply  ;  she 
evidently  hesitated.  Madame  Marceau  gave  an  anxious  look.  ‘  I  hope,’ 
said  she,  somewhat  uneasily,  ‘the  offer  is  not  displeasing?  I  am  sure  I 
should  bo  quite  grieved — What  is  it,  madame  ?  ’ 

“  The  latter  words  came  out  very  sharply,  and  were  addressed  to  Made¬ 
moiselle  Dantin  ;  who,  on  hearing  Madame  Marceau’s  altered  tone  and  lan¬ 
guage,  had  thought  proper  to  recline  back  in  her  chair,  close  her  eyes,  and 
give  utterance  to  a  disdainful  1  Bah  !  ’ 

“  ‘What  is  it,  madame?  ’  again  asked  Madame  Marceau,  drawing  up  her 
fine  figure,  and  wrapping  herself  with  extreme  majesty. 

“  ‘  Nothing,  madame,’  shortly  replied  the  schoolmistress. 
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“Madame  Marceau  eyed  her  very  slowly,  then  turned  once  more  towards 
Nathalie,  evidently  waiting  for  her  reply. 

“The  young  girl’s  resolve  was  already  taken.  She  did  not  think  that  be¬ 
tween  the  inn  or  the  chateau  of  Sainville  there  was  much  cause  to  hesitate  : 
she  could,  moreover,  detect  a  great  difference  in  the  tone  wdth  which  Madame 
Marceau  addressed  her,  from  that  in  which  she  spoke  to  Mademoiselle  Dan- 
tin  :  the  distinction  gratified  her  wounded  pride,  llut,  composed  as  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  seem,  there  was  a  feeling  she  could  not  help  betraying,  and 
this  feeling  was  surprise.  She  knew  that  the  step  Madame  Marceau  now 
took  was  the  very  last  any  of  the  bourgeois  ladies  of  Sainville  would  have 
adopted  in  similar  circumstances.  Madame  Marceau,  who  was  looking  at  her 
very  attentively,  smiled  with  a  sort  of  quiet  triumph,  that  seemed  to  say, 

‘  Yes, my  dear  child,  it  is  so  :  no  little  parvenue  would  act  thus ;  but  I  am 
a  great  lady,  of  that  old  noblesse  which  has  courtesy  and  chivalry  of  feeling 
still.  Our  titles  are  nothing  ;  our  wealth  is  gone  ;  but  that  remains  to  distin¬ 
guish  us  for  ever  from  those  of  plebeian  blood  and  race.’  ” 

THE  ALPHA.* 

Sohe  seventeen  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  under  the  name 
(after  one  of  the  interlocutors)  of  llampden  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  with  the  object  of  persuading'  the  world  to  adopt 
some  scheme  of  cooperation.  We  do  not  know  that  The  Alpha 
emanates  from  a  kindred  source,  but  there  is  a  strong  family 
likeness  between  the  two  bantlings.  There  is  the  same  unsophis¬ 
ticated  self-reliance,  the  same  unbounded  faith  in  the  views  of 
“  number  one  there  is  the  same  grand  manner  in  stating  truisms, 
or  hacknied  arguments,  as  if  they  were  novelties,  and  of  an¬ 
nouncing  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes,  as  if  the  author  were 
unfolding  a  revelation  that  could  not  he  challenged.  Alpha  like 
Hampden  exhibits  a  fondness  for  dialogue,  and  some  skill  in  its 
use  ;  it  displays  a  greater  elegance  of  style,  a  similar  cleverness 
in  the  contrivance  of  a  story  as  a  framework  for  the  philosophy. 
The  philosophy  itself,  however,  has  greatly  grown.  Hampden  only 
aimed  at  recommending  the  projects  of  other  people.  Mr.  llamus 
Randolph,  the  supposed  author  of  Alpha,  is,  we  believe,  as  original 
as  absurd  paradox  can  make  him,  except  what  he  has  taken  from 
the  system  of  Buddhism  ;  and  if  ho  does  not  aim  at  more  philan- 
thropical  objects  than  his  predecessor,  he  has  a  vastly  higher  and 
wider  range. 

According  to  Alpha,  everything  is  wrong,  and  has  been  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history,  or,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sequences, 
long  before  the  age  of  readable  records.  It  is  not  merely  that  go¬ 
vernment,  laws,  religion,  are  falsehoods,  and  those  who  exercise 
the  offices  those  institutions  require  become  selfish  hypocrites — 
that  we  ean  learn  very  little  worth  knowing  from  poetry,  or  prose 
fiction,  history,  or  biography,  and  nothing  at  all  from  systems  of 
so-called  philosophy.  The  common  opinions,  the  common  sense, 
the  abstract  notions  of  mankind,  arc  all  bosh — nothing.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  sin  or  crime,  vice  or  virtue,  morality,  beauty,  or 
even  ugliness,  unless  in  something  that  man  fashions.  They  are 
mere  terms  to  hide  our  ignorance  or  to  prove  our  insufficiency. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  “  ’varsal  world  ”  but  God,  who  is  per¬ 
fect  intelligence ;  man,  who  is  imperfect  intelligence,  from  his  sold 
being  joined  to  his  body  which  is  animal ;  and  matter,  inorganic  or 
organic,  that  God  created  by  his  will  and  varied  as  we  see  it. 
All  this  is  duly  proved  by  propositions  secundum  artem,  with 
various  other  truths, — such  as  that  all  which  we  call  sins, 
crimes,  wrongs,  or  immoralities,  arise  from  ignorance,  and  are — - 
errors ;  we  require  nothing  but  knowledge  to  make  us  happy. 
God  himself  has  none  of  the  attributes  we  foolishly  assign  to  him  ; 
having  perfect  intelligence,  ho  cannot  have  them,  for  perfect 
knowledge  cannot  do  other  than  right.  The  only  way  to  improve 
mankind — to  teach  them  to  fulfil  their  destiny — to  lead  them  to 
happiness,  is  to  make  them  intelligent,  to  give  them  knowledge,  to 
cultivate  their  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  when  Mr.  Bamus 
comes  to  the  practical  part  of  his  system,  he  resembles  his  prede¬ 
cessor  the  philosopher  in  Itasselas,  who  advised  mankind  to  live 
according  to  nature,  and  was  the  less  understood  the  longer  he 
was  listened  to. 

The  whole  scheme  is  one  of  those  that  have  not  even  plausi¬ 
bility  enough  to  require  refutation ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
writer’s  parade  of  logic,  and  his  unquestioned  cleverness,  he  con¬ 
tinually  lays  himself  open.  Neither,  we  think,  does  he  make  the 
best  of  his  theory  as  a  theory.  "What  he  means  by  his  main  pro¬ 
position  seems  to  be  this — That  when  we  thoroughly  know  any¬ 
thing  in  all  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  we  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  go  right ;  that  many  ( he  would  say  all)  of  our  errors 
and  of  our  crimes  arise  from  ignorance,  not  as  the  word  is  com¬ 
monly  understood,  but  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  and  its  relations.  This  principle  he  indicates  often  enough, 
but  he  does  not  impress  it  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  breadth. 
And  if  he  did,  he  would  not  establish  his  proposition,  because 
(even  if  we  put  an  evil  nature  aside)  man  has  passions  and  feelings 
as  well  as  reason.  One  of  the  best  points  in  the  book  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  writer  upholds  the  power  of  conviction  in  urging 
men  to  action  or  restraining  them.  When  joined  to  a  natural  ap¬ 
titude  and  an  earnest  mind,  it  is  indeed  so  great  a  stimulant  that 
it  produces  what  is  termed  “  a  call  ”  or  inspiration  :  but  (even  in 
cases  where  we  are  convinced)  conviction  is  not  always  operative, 
because  man  is  not  always  reasonable.  To  borrow  a  common  and 
obvious  example,  a  man  who  gets  drunk  over  night  knows  perfectly 
well — is  thoroughly  convinced — of  what  will  happen  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  he  braves  the  consequences :  and  analogous  examples 
of  a  graver  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

For  a  long  time  the  reader  fancies  that  physical  evil  is  alto¬ 
gether  ignored,  since  he  hears  nothing  of  disease  or  pain.  It  turns 
out,  however,  that  “  reason  ”  is  to  cure  and  finally  prevent  dis- 

*  The  Alpha,  or  First  Principle  of  the  Human  Mind  :  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
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ease,  just  as  Shelley  in  Queen  Mob  anticipated  the  same  result  from 
vegetable  diet.  Mr.  Civilis,  who  does  the  objector  in  one  portion 
of  the  dialogues,  in  order  to  be  convinced,  seems  to  have  read  Mal- 
thus,  and  is  startled  at  the  idea  of  the  over-population  that  would 
arise  from  no  premature  deaths ;  but  he  is  thus  settled. 

“  Randolph.  He  who  made  the  earth  made  it  spacious  enough  for  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But,  Civilis,  when  men  Hve  up  to  the  standard  of  their  mental 
nature  and  spiritualize  themselves  by  knowledge,  it  is  presumable  that  they 
will  no  longer  propagate  like  hares  and  rabbits ;  but  that  births  wiU  be  rela¬ 
tively  rare  iu  proportion  to  the  certainty  that  every  birth  is  the  nativity  of 
an  Intelligence,  the  advent  of  a  future  god.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  fore¬ 
thought  of  men  will  altogether,  if  at  all,  produce  this  state  of  things,  but 
that,  as  our  intellectual  nature  predominates  within  us,  our  physical  nature 
and  probably  our  sensual  appetites  will  be  greatly  changed. 

“  Civilis.  I  am  satisfied.  Pardon  my  occasional  incredulity*  Randolph  ; 
but,  having  so  recently  relinquished  all  dependence  on  my  old  faith,  I  feel 
doubly  interested  in  every  circumstance  which  enables  me  to  contemplate 
the  Deity  in  the  character  of  a  beneficent  Father  rather  than  in  that  of  an 
inscrutable  and  an  angry  Judge.  And  such  assurances  as  you  have  just  afforded 
me  that  we  are  not  sent  here  to  suffer  a  multitude  of  evils,  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  seems  to  derogate  from  His  beneficence,  (urged,  too,  as  you 
have  urged  them,)  afford  me  the  most  solid  and  enduring  happiness.” 

Enough  of  the  philosophy  of  Alpha  ;  although,  the  author  coolly 
tells  us  iu  his  preface — ■ 

“  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  new  faith  : 
this  volume  is  intended  to  supply  the  want ;  faith  in  the  perfectibility  oi 
human  nature.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  men  are  yearning  for  a  new  truth  : 
it  has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  supply  the  desideratum  ;  that  truth 
which  is  the  exponent  of  all  truth.” 

But  although  his  philosophy  is  nothing,  and  his  modesty  of  an 
unknown  quantity,  the  literary  merit  of  the  author  is  consider¬ 
able.  The  framework,  which  he  contrives  to  give  dramatic  inte¬ 
rest  to  his  exposition,  answers  its  purpose.  He  has  observed  a 
good  deal,  read  a  good  deal,  and  thought  a  good  deal ;  so  that 
many  of  his  incidental  remarks  are  shrewd,  and  his  attacks  upon 
existing  evils  keen,  though  made  from  an  abstract  point  of  view. 
He  has  fancy,  an  elegant  style,  and  a  spice  of  quiet  satire.  This  is 
a  neat  touch  upon  travellers. 

“  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  no  great  reader  of  travels ;  probably  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  most  veritable, 
the  most  entertaining,  and  withal  the  most  instructive  specimens  of  this 
species  of  writing  that  our  nation,  rich  in  this  literature,  affords, — I  mean 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Peter  Wilkins,  and  Gulliver.  After  these  masterpieces,  I 
confess  that  the  talcs  of  modern  travellers  have  hut  little  charm  for  me  : 
they  arc  tedious,  insipid,  and  improbable.” 

The  following  explanation  of  the  “  line  of  beauty  ”  may  he 
taken  as  an  example  of  his  criticism — ingenious,  but  fanciful. 

“  There  is  nothing  purposeless  in  nature,  and  hence  no  natural  bias  of  the 
mind  is  purposeless.  In  the  forms  of  things  the  mind  has  a  bias  towards 
curves.  But  why  ?  There  are  man}-  reasons.  I  will  mention  one.  Man 
cannot  comprehend  infinity ;  nor  can  he  derive  pleasure  from  what  he  can¬ 
not  comprehend.  A  straight  line  has  in  it  the  principle  of  infinitude  :  un¬ 
broken  it  is  infinite.  The  mind  strives  to  grasp  it,  and  is  repulsed.  There 
is  more  of  awe  than  pleasure  in  this  repulse.  From  its  interminable  vast¬ 
ness  we  cannot  take  hi  the  thought :  we  are  doomed  to  joyless  ignorance. 
The  emotion  we  experience  is  sublimity.  Whatever  awakens  the  feeling,  or 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  undefined  or  defineless  immensity,  is  sublime. 
Of  tills  the  straight  line  is  suggestive  ;  hence  it  affords  the  mind  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  curve,  and  for  this  reason,  the  mind  can  comprehend  the 
circle.  No  matter  how  immense  it  be,  the  mind  ean  travel  round  it.  The 
process  is  easy.  There  is  something  cut  out  from  space ;  something  we  can 
comprehend  and  know.  This  is  the  source  and  purpose  of  the  bias.  Every 
natural  bias  of  the  mind  has  the  same  tendency,' — it  yearns  to  know. 

“  In  the  colours  of  things  unbroken  uniformity  would  be  flatness,  same¬ 
ness,  suggestive  of  infinity.  The  difficulty  of  isolating  objects,  and  thus  ot 
knowing  them,  would  he  immense.  Colours  obviate  this  difficulty ;  and 
those  most  distinguished  by  their  brilliancy  give  a  natural  bias  to  the  mind 
in  their  favour.  This  is  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  bias. 

“  Sounds  and  odours  answer  similar  ends.” 


PUBLICATIONS  EECEIYED. 

Books. 

Memoirs  of  the  Hakes  of  Urbino  ;  illustrating  the  Anns,  Arts,  and  Lite¬ 
rature  o'f  Italy,  from  1440  to  1630.  By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennis- 
toun.  In  three  volumes.  _ 

Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  in  Search  of  Sir  Johi.  > r ranklin  ;  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Everyday  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  Parker  Snow. 

Ghost  Stories  and  Talcs  of  Mystery.  With  Illustrations  by  “  Phiz.” 


Besides  the  more  elaborately  illustrated  season  books  already  noticed,  a  few 
publications  of  a  later  arrival  are  of  an  analogous  class. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  or  the  Black  Brothers ;  a  Legend  oi 
Stiria.  Illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle. 

[This  tale  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  author  of  Modern  Painters,  and 
was  written  some  years  since,  at  the  request  of  “a  very  young  lady.  ’  It  has 
humour,  fancy,  grace,  tenderness,  and  the  moral  purpose  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  kindness  to  riches,  as  well  as  some  subordinate  lessons  on  the 
evils  of  stinginess  and  the  benefits  of  industry.  The  two  churlish  brothers 
are  punished  as  misers  rarely  are  punished  in  this  life,  first  by  the  South¬ 
west  Wind  rendering  their  fertile  valley  barren,  and  finally  by  the  King  of 
the  Golden  River  turning  them  into  two  black  stones ;  while  kind-hearted 
good-natured  Gluck  is  supernaturaily  rewarded.  Here  again  Richard  Doyle 
shines  out  in  the  illustrations.] 

The  Bream  Chintz.  By  the  Author  of  “A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun-beam,” 
&c.  With  Illustrations  by  James  Godwin. 

[Very  many  years  ago,  the  pattern  of  a  chintz  that  had  been  suggested  in  a 
dream  was  highly  popular.  This  subject  is  made  the  basis  of  a  tale  by  the 
author  of  “  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sun-beam,”  in  which  the  chintz  pattern, 
suggested  by  a  fairy-dream,  is  the  means  of  changing  a  struggling  artist 
from  a  dissatisfied  doubter  of  the  utility  of  life  to  an  active-minded  man, 
besides  enabling  him  to  cure  his  mother  of  avarice,  the  father  of  his  future 
wife  of  discontent,  and  at  last  to  marry  the  maiden  of  his  choice.  There  is 
much  of  tenderness  and  feeling  in  the  tale,  and  useful  morals  are  frequently 
inculcated ;  but  the  conversion  of  Hugh  Ridley’s  mother  is  not  very  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  either  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  reader  or  the  character 
of  the  lover.  Need  we  wonder  that  “no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre,”  who  necessarily  sees  the  worst  of  him,  when  the  fictionist,  who  can 
pick  out  the  best,  and  put  it  in  the  best  lights,  so  generally  fails  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  ?] 
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Household  Jf'ords.  The  Christmas  Number. 

[Instead  of  the  usual  Christmas-book,  Mr.  Dickens  has  published  a  Christ¬ 
mas  number  of  his  hebdomadal ;  and  we  think  it  a  happy  exchange*  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  more  real,  the  subjects  are  well  varied,  and  the  attraction  is  greater  than 
in  some  of  the  author’s  later  stories,  independently  of  its  being  thirty  times 
cheaper.  There  is  a  dream,  suggested  by  a  Christmas-tree,  embracing  a  fan¬ 
ciful  Clu'istmas  autobiography  of  the  author  :  this  is  followed  by.  Christmas 
in  Lodgings,  the  story  of  a  bachelor’s  loneliness  and  dilemmas  :  then  come  nau¬ 
tical  reminiscences  of  Christmas  in  a  man-of-war  in  the  Levant,  and  in  the 
last  Antarctic  expedition  ;  a  description  of  Christmas  in  India,  and  a  tale  of 
Christmas  in  the  Australian  bush ;  Christmas  among  the  London  Poor  and 
Sick,  and  a  Christmas  Pudding — the  dream  of  a  Free-trader,  who  is  carried 
in  vision  through  all  the  regions  that  contribute  their  products  to  our  plum¬ 
pudding,  and  has  the  moral  of  free  exchange  pointed  at  the  end.  The  num¬ 
ber  closes  w  ith  a  variety  of  carols,  both  from  the  healthy  and  the  afflicted, 
but  all  rejoicing  in  the  season.] 

East  bury ;  a  Tale.  By  Anna  Harriet  Drury,  Authoress  of  “Friends 
and  Fortune.” 

[A  tale  of  country  life ;  with  dramatis  personae,  from  a  pseudo  lord  who  has 
defrauded  his  niece  of  her  birthright,  down  to  humble  peasants,  including  the 
intermediate  grades  of  country  gentleman,  clergyman,  retired  people,  yeo¬ 
men,  and  Chartists.  It  is  not,  however,  a  novel  of  manners,  hut  something 
between  the  juvenile  tale  and  the  elder  fictions  of  Miss  Edgeworth  .or  Miss 
Austen.  It  is  agreeably  written,  and  with  a  lifelike  air,  though  wanting 
force  and  distinctiveness.] 

The  Bishop' a  Wife  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Papacy.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Leopold  Schefer ;  with  an  Historical  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Hildebrand,  (Pope  Gregory  VII., )  to  which  it  relates.  By 
Mrs.  J.  It.  Stodart. 

[The  historical  part  of  this  tale  is  founded  on  an  incident  that  took  place  in 
the  year  1076,  when  Pope  Gregory  was  made  prisoner  by  one  of  the  Cenci. 
The  more  romantic  portion  arises  from  the  decree  of  Gregory  against  the 
marriage  of  priests,  branding  their  w  ives  ns  eoncubin-es  and  their  children  as 
illegitimate.  The  tale  is  a  poor  affair,  hardly  worth  translation.] 

Free  Translations  from  the  German  of  Gcllert ,  and  other  Poems.  By 
John  A.  Nuske. 

[The  brevity  and  point  of  fables  always  give  them  a  certain  attraction ;  and 
many  pieces  in  this  brochure  possess  that  interest.  The  translation,  as 
verse,  wants  sprightliness  and  felicity.] 

The  Whaleman's  Adventures  in  the  Southern  Ocean;  as  gathered  hv 
the  Reverend  Henry  T.  Cheever,  on  the  homeward  cruise  of  the 
“Commodore  Preble.”  Edited  by  the  Reverend  NV.  Sooresby, 
D.D.,  &c. 

[The  original  author  of  this  book  is  an  American  divine,  who  took  a  South 
Sea  voyage  in  a  whaler  for  his  health,  and  wrote  an  account  of  w  hat  he  saw 
and  w  hat  he  heard,  besides  digesting  his  reading,  upon  the  natural  history 
of  the  whale,  and  the  statistics,  &c.  of  the  South  Sea  Fishery.  An  early 
copy  of  this  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Scoresby; 
w  ho  (with  the  original  author’s  consent)  has  revised,  condensed,  and  to  some 
extent  rewritten  it,  except  in  those  parts  that  relate  to  the  personal  observa¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Cheever,  or  what  he  received  as  such, — though  the  editor  evi¬ 
dently  thinks  some  of  the  facts  marvellous.  There  is  nothing  very  new  in 
the  information  of  The  Whaleman’ s  Adventures,  or  very  remarkable  in  its 
style  ;  but  the  book  may  prove  amusing  and  instructive  for  readers  who  meet 
the  subject  for  the  first  time.] 

The  Chronological  New  Testament ;  in  which  the  Text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the  Dates 
and  Places  of  Transactions  marked,  the  Marginal  Renderings  of  the 
Translators,  many  parallel  illustrative  passages  printed  at  length,  brief 
Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  a  running  Analysis  of  the  Epistles. 
[A  typographical  arrangement  under  the  guidance  of  religious  objects  is  the 
feature  of  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  text  is  divided  into  para¬ 
graphs  or  sections  according  to  the  subject  matter,  and  indications  by  means 
of  letters  direct  the  reader  to  the  lesson  inculcated.  A  chronology  is  given  to 
each  page  ;  the  reader’s  attention  is  called  to  parallel  passages ;  an  intro¬ 
duction  is  prefixed  to  each  book  ;  and  various  other  facilities  for  study,  both 
editorial  and  typographical,  have  been  added.] 

The  Looker-On’,  a  Literary  Miscellany.  Edited  by  Fritz  and  Liolett. 
Volume  I. 

[The  numbers  of  a  cheap  periodical  collected  into  a  volume.] 

Webster’s  Royal  Red  Book;  or  Court  and  Fasdiionable  Register,  for 
January  1851. 

Bella h  ;  a  Tale  of  La  Vendee.  From  the  French.  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  “  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales.”  (Parlour  Library.) 


Illustrated  Works. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets  :  a  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Verses,  relating  to  the  Festival  of  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  fifty  tinted 
Illustration:  JbvUirket  Foster,  and  with  Initial  Letters  and  other 
Ornaments.  * 


Illustrations  to  Alfred  Tennyson’s  Poem  The  Princess.  By  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Lees. 

Winged  Thoughts. 

Almanacks. 


| 


Punch's  Almanack,  for  1851.  Illustrated  by  John  Leech.. 

Art-  Union  of  London  Almanack,  1851. 

Scottish  Temperance  League  Register  and  Abstainer’ s  Almanack ,  for 

1851. 

Pamphlets. 

The  Queen,  or  the  Pope  l  The  Question  considered  in  its  Political  and 
Religious  Aspects;  in  a  Letter  to  Spencer  H.  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
ALP.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Peril  of  Papal  Aggression  ;  or  the  Case  as  it  stands  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Pope.  By  Anglicanus. 

Papal  Aggressions  :  How  they  should  be  Met.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ashley,  M.  P.,  on  the  Alleged 
Romish  Tendency  of  the  Younger  Clergy.  By  William  John  Edge, 
M.A. 

The  Church  of  England  not  High,  not  Low ,  but  Broad  as  the  Com¬ 
mandment  of  God.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Crown’s  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy.  By  Thomas  Williamson  l’eile,  D.D. 

A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  M.A.,  on  his  rcc-ent  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  By 
the  Reverend  J.  W.  Worthington,  D.D. 

An  Answer  to  a  First  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  M.P.,  by  the  Reverend  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  P.P.,  late  of  St.  Paul’s 
Ivnightsbridge.  By  John  Wynne. 

Hare  you  Signed  the  Petition  against  Popery  ?  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Minister  and  his  Parishioner.  By  the  Reverend  James  Connell,  M.A. 

Forewarned  is  Forearmed ;  or  the  Warnings  of  the  Word  of  God  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  the  Reverend  James  Connell,  M.A. 

What  is  Popery  ?  a  Sermon  addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By 
the  Reverend  James  Connell,  M.A. 


[Saturday, 


Substance  of  Speeches  delivered  at  Bridgend  and  Newport,  at  Meetings 
called  by  the-  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandafi',  and  in  support  of  Resolutions 
for  establishing  a  Society  for  providing  Additional  Pastoral  Superin¬ 
tendence  and  Church  Accommodation  within  the  Diocese  of  Llamlaif. 

The  Idol-Shrine ;  or  the  Origin,  History,  and  Worship  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Jagannath.  By  William  E.  B.  Laurie,  Lieutenant  Madras 
Artillery. 

Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Borough  Prison,  Birmingham,  to  the 
Justices  in  Quarter-Sessions,  18th  October  1850. 

The  Cane  of  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper-. duly.  By  Charles 
Knight,  Author  of  “  The  Struggles  of  a  Book  against  Excessive  Taxa¬ 
tion.” 

An  Appeal  to  the  British,  Public  on  the  Abuses  of  Smithjield  Market , 
&c. 


.BIRTHS. 

On  the  1st  December,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Edwards 
Rector  of  Barningham,  Suffolk,  of  a  son. 

On  the  21st,  at  ltchenstoke  Rectory,  Hants,  the  Hon  Mrs.  R.  C.  Trench,  of  a  son. 

On  the  22d,  at  Kyburgh  Rectory,  Norfolk,  the  Wife  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  llems- 
worth,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  22<l,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Law,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  23d,  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.s.  George  Cruieksliank,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  24th,  in  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  the  Wife  of  John  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Ick- 
well  Bury,  Bedfordshire,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

On  the  24th,  at  Chicheley  Hall,  Buckinghamshire,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Hobson, 
Esq.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On  the  7th  October,  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  William  Lyons,  Esq.,  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  in  her  Majesty’s  Fifth  Fusiliers,  to  Emily,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Zachariali  Button,  Esq.,  of  Ford  Place,  Essex. 

On  the  19th  November,  at  the  parish-church  of  St.  John,  Barbadoes,  Major  Charles 
Edward  Michel,  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Regiment  to  Emily  Spooner,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Bawdier  Clarke,  Kt.,  C.B.,  Chief  Justice  of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Lucia. 

On  the  23d,  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Antigua,  Richard  Paget  Campbell  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  thi’  Royal  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Richard  Jones,  of  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  to  Eliza  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Antigua. 

On  the  18th  December,  at  Jesus  Chapel,  Enfield,  G.  Murton  Tracy,  Esq.,  of  St. 
John’s  Wood,  to  Anne,  Widow  of  the  Rev.  D.  Cresswell,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Enfield. 

On  the  21st,  at  Bedfont  Church,  Middlesex,  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  II.  Herbert, 
Rector  of  Rathdowuey,  Queen’s  County,  Henry  Arthur  Herbert,  Esq.,  to  Grace 
Anne,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

DEATHS. 

On  the  2Gth  October,  at  Bhooj,  Bombay,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Bulkley, 
of  the  Second  Grenadier  Native  Infantry,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  George 
Wilford  Bulkley,  E:-q.,  late  of  Newbury,  Berks;  in  his  48th  year. 

On  the  (ith  December,  at  Woolwich,  George  Shedden  Dunbar,  First  Lieutenant 
Royal  Marines,  third  surviving  son  of  the  late  Captain  Sir  James  Dunbar,  R.N.,  Bart-., 
of  Boath,  Nairn,  N.B. 

On  the  13th,  at  Keats  Green,  Powick,  Worcestershire,  Maria,  Relict  of  the  Rev. 
James  Ward,  D.D.,  ol  Coltisliall  Hall,  Norfolk,  Senior  Chaplain  at  Calcutta;  in  her 
85  th  year. 

On  the  19th,  Lady  Dick,  Wife  of  Sir  Page  Dick,  Bart.,  of  Port  Ilall,  near 
Brighton  ;  in  her  82d  year. 

On  the  19th,  Gloster  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  many  years  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  ;  in  his  81st  year. 

On  the  19th,  at  Dover,  Mary,  Widow  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart., 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Hawkin>,  Esq.,  of  Nash  Court,  Kent. 

On  the  20th,  at  Ashwell  Vicarage,  the  ltev.  Henry  Morice,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Ashwell,  Rural  Dean  and  Canon  of  Lincoln  ;  in  his  74th 
year. 

On  the  20th,  at  Bournemouth,  the  Hon.  George  Horace  Pitt,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Rivers  ;  in  his  17th  year. 

On  the  20th,  at  Evercreech  House,  Somersetshire,  James  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala¬ 
hide  and  Lord  Malahide,  of  Malahide,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Magistrate  and  De¬ 
puty-Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

On  the  25th,  at  Torquay,  tlieRev.  Francis  Courtenay,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Right 
lion.  T.  P.  Courtenay. 

On  the  25th,  at  Plough  Bridge,  Rotherhithe,  Mrs.  Heyward;  in  her  91st  year. 


MILITARY  GAZETTE. 

War-office,  Dec.  27. — 2d.  Regt.  of  Drag.  Guards— Ensign  Ii.  M.  Stapylton, 
from  the  17th  Foot,  to  be  Cornet,  by  purchase,  vice  O’Hara,  promoted.  3d 
Drag.  Guards— Cornet  C.  D.  Pedder  tube  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Croker,  who 
retires.  12th  Light  Drags.— Cornet  J.  K.  Lennox  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Arden  who  retires.  14th  Light  Drags. — Lieut.  II.  E.  Reader  to  be  Adjt,  vice  Ap- 
thorp,  who  resigns  the  Adjutancy  only.  1st  (or  Genadier)  Rcgt.  of  Foot  Guards — 
Major  and  Col.  Sir  Ord  Ilonyman,  Bart,  to  be  Lieut. -Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Col. 
Lascelles,  who  retires  ;  Captain  and  Brevet  Col.  J.  J.  W.  Angersteiu  to  be  Major,  by 
purchase,  vice  Sir  Ord  Ilonyman;  Lieutenant  and  Captain  Hervey  Ilopwood 
to  be  Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  by  purchase,  vice  Angersteiu;  Ensign  and 
Lieutenant  F.  A.  Thesiger  to-be  Lieutenant  and  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Ilopw  ood. 
Scots  Fusilier  uarcls— Capt.  E.  Neville,  from  the  54th  Foot  to  be  Lieut,  and  Capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Lord  Burgh ersh-,  w  ho  retires.  18th  Foot— Ensign  A.  II.  Graves, 
from  the  37th  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Lillingston,  who  retires.  2uth  Foot— Lieut. 

G.  F.  W.  Poley,  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase*  vice  Knight,  w  ho  retires.  37th  Foot — En¬ 
sign  E.  A  Anderson,  from  the  81st  Foot,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Graves,  appointed  to 
the  18th  Foot;  Capt.  G.  M.  Ross,  from  lialf-pay  Unatt.  to  be  Paymaster,  vice  H. 
Piercey,  who  has  retired  upon  half-pay  as  a  Lieut,  list  Foot— Major  G.  Carpenter 
to  be  Lieut. -Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Peddle,,  who  retires;  Capt.  A.  J.  W.  Northey  to 
be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Carpenter;  Lieut.  R.  F.  L.  Jeimer  to  bo  Capt.  by  pur¬ 
chase,  vice  Northey;  Ensign  E.  Richards  to.be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  viceJenner. 
46th  Foot— Ensign  II.  R.  Woolrige  to  be  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Wernyss,  who  re¬ 
tires.  47th  Foot— Major  W.  O’Grady  Haly  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Gor¬ 
don,  w  ho  retires;  Capt.  II.  T.  Farren  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  vice  Haly;  Lieut. 
C.  C.  Villiers  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  N  ice  Farren ;  Ensign  T.  L.  Roberts  to  be 
Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Villiers.  GOth  Foot — Lieut.  Sir  E.  F.  Campbell,  Bart,  to  be 
Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Carden,  who  retires;  Second  Lieut.  R.  J.  E.  Robertson  to 
he  First  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Sir  E.  F.  Campbell.  Gist  Foot— Ensign  T.  G. 
Dupre  Payn  to  be  Lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice  Armstrong,  deceased; 
Gent.  Cadet  R.  R.  Daly,  from  the  Royal  Military  Coll,  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Payn; 
70th  Foot — Ensign  A.  Saltmarshe  to  be  Lieut,  without  purchase*  vice  J.  C.  O’Brien, 
dec.  77th  Foot— Major  T.  G.  Egerton  to  be  Lieut.-Col.  by  purchase,  vice  Duberly, 
who  retires;  Capt.  G.  Dixon  to  be  Major,  by  purchase,  Nice  Egeiton  ;  Lieut.  G.  H. 
S.  Willis  to  be  Capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Dixon.  81>t  Foot  — Capt.  J.  B.  Flanagan, 
from  the  76th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  G.  W.  Bailees,  who  retires  upon  half- pay  76th. 
Foot.  90th  Foot — Ensign  11.  D.  Vaughton  to  he  Lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Pole,  who 
retires.  93d  Foot— Capt.  F.  Shelton,  from  the  98th  Foot,  to  be  Capt.  vice  Crawford, 
nvIio  exchanges.  98th  Foot — Capt.  F.  II.  Crawford,  from  the  93d  Foot,  to  be  Capt. 
vice  Shelton,  w  ho  exchanges. 

2d  West  India  Rcgt.— J.  W.  Haleman,  Gent,  to  be  Ensign,  by  purchase. 

Brevet — The  undermentioned  Cadets  of  the  lion.  East  India  Company’s  Service 
to  have  the  local  and  temporary  rank  of  Ensign  during  the  period  of  their  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  F.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  at 
Chatham,  for  field  instruction  in  the  art  of  sapping  and  mining --F.  S.  Stanton, 
Gent.;  W.  Ilickens,  Gent.;  J.  St.  John  Hovenden,  Gent.;  G.  M.  Duncan,  Gent.; 

H.  L.  Prendergast,  Gent. 

Memorandum — The  Commission  of  Lieut.  J.  Woods  as  Adjt.  of  the  81st  Foot  has 
been  antedated  to  the  17th  Sept.  1850. _ _ 


COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE. 

Tuesday,  December  24. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Brewer  and  Co.  NeNv  Street,  Larkhall  Lane,  manufac¬ 
turing  machinists  for  paper-making — BrtNver  and  Co.  New  Street,  Larkhall  Lane, 
paper-mould-manufacturers — Worsdell  and  Bleckley,  Dalliam  4  orge  Works,  A\  ar- 
lington,  iron-manufacturers— Tillotson  and  W  oodNvard,  West  Derby  Road — James 
and  Evans,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John’s  Wood — J.  II.  and  J.  Beaumont,  Manches¬ 
ter,  brewers — May  and  Co.  Coppull,  Lancashire,  coal-mi  lid's  ;  as  far  as  regards  II. 
Hull — J.  and  G.  Wheeler,  Brentford, grocers—  GaraNvay  and  Co.  Bristol,  nurserymen; 
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as  far  as  regards  F.  Grigg— Blessley  and  Sotheott,  Portsea,  grocers— Denham  and 
Smith, St.  Benet’s  Place,  Graceclmrch  Street  —The  Aire  and  Calder  Bottle  Company, 
tipper  Thames  Street— Freeman  and  Co.  Manchester,  merchants  ;  as  far  as  regards 
J.  Bern  — Hyland  and  Purcell,  Merton,  designers  of  patterns— Peel  and  Co.  Bradford, 
Yorkshire-,  manufacturing  chemists — Haven  and  Chadwick,  King’s  Lynn,  painters — 
Potts  and  Illingworth,  Manchester,  bakers— E.  and  J.  Evans,  Liverpool,  drapers— 
Sparks  and  Mears,  New  Bond  Street,  sellers  of  vulcanized  India-rubber — R.  \Y\  and 
S.  Tibbs,  Cheltenham  —  Lialter  and  Nathan,  Newgate  Market,  butchers— Moberly 
and  Co.  Great  YY  inehestc-r  Street,  general  merchants;  a*,  far  as  regards  R.  Favell  — 
Morgan  and  Wayne,  iron-masters— Hurwood  and  Turner,  Ipswich,  engineers  -  Hands 
and  Sylvester,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  grocers— Ii.  and  W.  Watson,  Cowling,  Yorkshire, 
cotton-spinncrs. 

Bankruptcy  Annulled.— Charles  Middleton  Kebnot,  West  Cowes,  chemist. 

Bankrupts.-  John  Burgoyne  and  George  Alfred  Phillin  Featherstone 
Buildings,  sword-cutlers,  to  surrender  Jan.  3,  Feb.  4  :  solicitors,  Piercy  and  Hawks, 
Three  Crown  Squire,  Southwark;  official  assignee,  Stansfeld—  George  Milton, 
Elizabeth  Terrace,  Liverpool  Road,  contractor,  Jan.  3,  Feb.  7  :  solicitor,  Neal,  Aus- 
tinfnars ;  official  assignee,  Can  nan,  Birchin  Lane  -John  Barber,  Eaton  Socon,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  builder,  Jan.  7,  31;  solicitors.  Sharp  and  Co.  Bedford  Row ;  Walpole, 
Beyton  Lodge,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ;  official  assignee,  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court — 
John  Nix  IIaui.ow,  Ramsgate,  wine-merchant,  Jan.  2,  Feb.  G  ;  solicitor,  Micliall, 
Red  Lion  Square;  official  assignee,  Bell,  Coleman  Street  Buildings— Charles  Mar- 
son,  Newmarket,  livery-stable-keeper,  Jan.  7,  Feb.  6 ;  solicitors,  Linklaters,  Char¬ 
lotte  ltow,  Mansionhouse ;  official  assignee,  John  on,  Basinghall  Street  Henry 
Hamer,  Blackfriars  Road,  linen-draper,  Jan.  lJ,  Feb.  G;  solicitor,  Jones,  Sise  Lane. 

Dividends.-- Jan.  17,  Piggott,  Great  Eversdeh,  Cambridgeshire,  shopkeeper — 
Jan.  14,  Robinson,  High  Holborn,  bookseller— Jan.  14,  Channon,  Bruton  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  haberdasher- -Jan.  17,  Buttifant,  Norwich,  haberdasher— Jan.  18, 
Wilcox,  Little  Bell  Alley,  Moorgate  Street,  tailor  Jan.  16,  Searlc,  Tyndale  Place, 
Islington,  apothecary  —  Jan.  17,  Jones,  Bristol,  stationer— Jan.  1G,  Fenwick,  Tyne¬ 
mouth,  banker  — Jan.  17,  Hardy,  Manchester,  drysalter — Jan.  17,  Deane,  Liverpool, 
merchant — Jan.  17,  Maury,  Liverpool,  merchant  Jan.  17,  Abram,  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chant— Jan.  15,  Jefferson,  Hull,  painter— Jan.  15,  Stork,  Hull,  wine-merchant— 
Jan.  17,  Gibson,  York,  victualler — Jan.  15,  Dalton  and  Edwards,  Birmingham, 
iron-founders. 

Certificate*. — To  be  granted,  unless  cause  he  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Jan.  16,  S.  and  W.  B.  Adams,  Bow,  engineers-  Jan.  16,  Ross,  West 
Cowes,  shipping-agent  — Jan.  17,  Brady,  Rood  Lane,  merchant— Jan.  17,  Cranston, 
Wimbornc  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  cabinet-maker — Jail.  17.  Dyson,  Albert  Street, 
Newington,  railway-contractor-  Jan.  21,  Debenham,  Edward  Street,  Portman 
Square,  draper— Jan.  14,  Ilall,  Brighton,  victualler— Jan.  17,  Hubbard,  Crutched- 
friars,  hop-merchant— Jan.  17,  Ivc,  Deptford  Green,  ship-builder- Jan.  1G,  Searle, 
Tyndale  Place,  Islington,  apothecary— Jan.  1G,  Coles,  Milton-next-Gravesend, 
pastrycook—  Jan.  17,  Ford  and  Reeves,  Leadenhall  Street,  sbip-agents — Jan.  17, 
Way,  Princes  Road,  Uxbridge  Road,  victualler— Jan.  17,  H.  and  T.  Lloyd,  Carmar¬ 
then,  drapers— Playfair,  Warwick,  innkeeper — Jan.  14,  Findley juu.  Birmingham, 
tailor. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. —  Pitcher,  Guildford  Street,  dealer;  first  div.  of  Z\d. 
Dee.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  street— Smith, 
Enfield,  wine-merchant;  first  div.  of  2<v.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street—  Duglas,  Brunswick  Place,  Old  Kent  Road,  linen-draper; 
second  div.  of  2s.  Zd.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basing¬ 
hall  Street -Goss,  Sidney  Street,  Stepney,  victualler;  first  and  final  div.  of  3s.  3 d. 
Dee.  2G,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street— Miller, 
Clifton,  cabinet-maker;  first  div.  of  6(7.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays; 
Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street—  Coquerel,  Leicester  Street,  hotelkeeper;  first  div.  of 
10r/.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Stansfeld,  Basinghall  Street  -Butler, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  T unbridge- w*axe-maim fac turer ;  sec.  div.  of  6c/.  Dec.  26,  and  three 
subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Graham,  Coleman  Street  -  Gerish,  East  Road,  City  Road, 
iron-founder;  second  div.  of  b'.d,  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Gra¬ 
ham,  Coleman  Street — Booth,  Princes  Street,  Lambeth,  lime- burner  ;  second  div.  of 
Is.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Broad 
junio.-,  Brighton,  tallow-chandler;  first  div.  of  4s.  Id.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent 
Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Wand,  New  Bond  Street,  cook  ;  first  div.  of 
2s.  ZcL  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street— Col- 
lingwood,  Abingdon,  butcher;  first  div.  of  2s.  Id.  Dee.  26,  and  three  subsequent 
Thursdays;  Graham,  Coleman  Street — Rackham,  Little  Yarmouth,  wine-merchant; 
fir-t  div.  of  Is.  (id.  Dec.  26,  and  three  subsequent  Thursdays  ;  Graham,  Coleman 
Street. 

Scotcii  Sequestrations.— Wilson,  Lesmaliagow,  Lanarkshire,  carrier,  Dec.  28, 
Jan.  20— Mountain,  Greenock,  rope-merchant,  Dec.  30,  Jan.  18 — W.  and  J.  Drys- 
dale,  Alva,  Stirlingshire,  wool-spinners,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  21. 

Friday ,  December  27. 

Partnerships  Dissolved. — Winter  and  Catehpole,  Whitehorse  Yard,  Coleman 
Street,  liverymen — S.  and  II.  Scnier,  Burnley,  tea-dealers— Glover  and  Tetley, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  worsted-spinners  —  Corrie  and  Whitehead,  Manchester, brokers 
— Wyatt  and  Newbury,  Barnsbury  Villas,  Islington,  surgeons — Cope  and  Son,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  platers— Walker  and  Co.  Ileckmondwike,  scribbling-millers  —  Dickson 
and  Swift,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  mercers -Hodgson  and  Wilson,  Barnoldswick, 
Yorkskire,  stone-ware-manufacturers— J.  and  It.  T.  Merrill,  Pudding  Lane,  fruit- 
brokers— Powell  and  Co.  Brighton,  dress-makers  — Borman  and  Ileiron,  Leadenhall 
Street,  tailors— The  Bristol  Coal  Mining  Company  ;  as  far  as  regards  C.  Shapland  — 
Lowndes  and  Co.  Ilaymarket,  military  camp-equipage  warehousemen— Gash  and 
Pearson,  Rhocleswell,  Stepney,  builders— Moore  and  Darbyshire,  Manchester,  coal- 
merchants— Barber  and  Craig,  Manchester,  engravers— Holloway  and  Roberts, 
Frith  Street,  whitsters— Lade  and  C<>.  Glasgow,  wine-merchants. 

Bankrupts. — Frederick  Young,  Silvei  Street,  Golden  Square,  cheesemonger,  to 
surrender  Jan.  3,  Feb.  7;  solicitor,  Wellborn,  Toolcy  Street;  official  assignee,  Mr. 
Graham,  Coleman  Street — William  Mitciiell  and  William  Binns,  Barnsley,  iron- 
founders,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  3:  solicitors.  Shepherd  and  Marshall,  Barnsley;  Bond  and 
Barwick,  Leeds;  official  assignee,  Hope,  Leeds— Joshua  Unwin,  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  stuff-manufacturer,  Jan.  16,  Feb.  7  :  solicitors,  Richardson  and  Gaunt,  Leeds  ; 
official  assignee.  Freeman,  Leeds— John  Barker,  North  Shields,  merchant,  Jan.  7, 
Feb.  11;  solicitors,  Crosby  and  Compton,  Church  Court,  Old  Jewry;  Hoyle,  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  ;  official  assignee,  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends. — Jan.  25,  Donaldson,  Buckingham  Street,  army-agent— Jan.  25,  Bur¬ 
ton,  York  Square,  Commercial  Road  East,  clerk— Jan.  18,  Wilson,  Sidney  Place,' 
Stockwell,  master-mariner— Jan.  21,  Richards  jun.  Reading,  banker  Jan.  22,  Bow¬ 
den,  Lime  Street,  export-merchant — Jan.  21,  Starkey,  Old  Street  carpenter  Jan.  24, 
Saville,  St.  Neots,  draper— Jan.  22,  Sleigh,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  printer— Jan.  22, 
Jardine,  Dartford,  linendi  a;>er— Jan.  23,  S.  and  W.  E.  Gundry,  Bridport,  bankers— 
Jan.  14,  Lucan,  Preston,  innkeeper. 

Certificates.— 7b  he  granted ,  unless  cause  he  shown  to  the  contrary ,  on  the  day  of 
meeting. — Jan.  20,  Kiddle,  Valentine  Place,  Webber  Street,  miller  Jan.  17,  King 
junior.  East  Greenwich,  builder — Jan.  17,  West-ley,  Greenwich,  boot-maker— Jan. 
17,  Barker  and  Davey,  Bicester,  drapers— Jan.  21,  Simpson,  Manchester,  grocer — 
Jan.  20,  Smith,  Liverpool,  haberdasher. 

Declarations  of  Dividends. — Banfill,  Edward  Street,  Langham  Place,  cabinet¬ 
maker ;  first  div.  of  2s.  9c/.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers— E.  and  J.  Julian,  New  Buckonham,  Norfolk,  grocers;  first  div.  of  Is, 
Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Holmes,  Fri¬ 
day  Street,  silk-gauze-manufacturer;  first  div.  of  Is.  6 d.  Dee.  31,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers  — Gee,  Murray  Street,  Hoxton,  hat-manufac¬ 
turer;  first  div.  of  2s.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall 
Chambers— Ward,  Bishopsgate  Street,  chemist;  second  div.  of  Ilf/.  Dec.  31,  or  any 
subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers  Willimot  jun.  Brixton,  clerk  in 
the  Customs;  second  div.  Is.  2 \d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers — Dart  and  Brown,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  coack-lace- 
manufacturers ;  first  div.  of  8.s.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— Gootch  ;  first  div.  of  8  d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;, 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— liobarts,  Burnham,  Buckinghamshire,  apothecary; 
first  div.  of  3 s.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — 
Atterton,  ltattlesden,  Suffolk,  maltster  ;  first  div.  of  Is.  6kft  Dec.  31,  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Marsh  and  Son,  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
navy-agents;  seventh  div.  of  gths  of  a  penny,  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ; 
Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Webb,  Hounslow  Heath,  beer-retailer;  second  div. 
of  3s.  od.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers  Eve¬ 
rett,  Holboru,  hydraulic  engineer;  first  div*  of  7s.  6d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent 
Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— Farmer,  Edgewarc  Road,  ironmonger;  first 
div.  of  4d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — 
Grecnhill,  Great  Dover  Street,  Hour-dealer ;  second  div.  of  Id.  and  13-16th,s  of  a 
penny  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday ;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers — Fraser, 
Brighton,  draper;  first  div.  of  8  s.  3  d.  Dec.  31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday  ;  Pennell, 
Guildhall  Chambers— Nairue,  Warnford  Court,  stock-broker  ;  first  div.  of  b\d.  Dec. 


31,  or  any  subsequent  Tuesday;  Pennell,  Guildhall  Chambers— W.  and  A.  Miller, 
Liverpool,  wine-merchants;  div.  of  20 s.  on  the  separate  estate  ofW.  Miller,  and  div. 
of  6s.  8c/.  on  separate  estate  of  A.  Miller,  Jan.  1,  or  any  subsequent  Wednesday ; 
Turner,  Liverpool— Wheeler,  Liverpool,  fruit-merchant;  div.  of  2d.  Jan;  1,  or  arv 
subsequent  "Wednesday;  Turner,  Liverpool — Norris,  Cambridge  Villas,  bui1'*'tjr  * 
first  and  final  div.  of  gths  of  a  penny,  Dec.  28,  and  three  subsequent 
Groom,  Abch urch  Lane—  Mouutford,  Greenwich,  stationer;  first  div.  of"?-  Pec* 
28,  and  three  subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Groom,  Abchurcli  Lane—  Capst;ii»  Greenwich, 
upholsterer;  first  div.  of  Is.  (id.  Dec.  28,  and  two  subsequent  Sa*“r^ays  *»  Edwards, 
Sambrook  Court— Jardine,  Dartford,  linendraper ;  first  div.  bs.  Dec.  28,  and  two 
subsequent  Saturdays  ;  Edwards,  Sambrook  Court— Pullp**  Toolcy  Street,  potato- 
salesman;  first  div.  of  9d.  Dee.  28,  and  two  subsequer*  Saturdays  ;  Edwards,  Sam¬ 
brook  Court— Easton,  Somersham,  Huiiting'donshi><;>  carrier;  first  div.  of  8&*.  3jr/. 
Dec.  28,  and  two  subsequent  Saturdays;  Edward,  Sambrook  Court— Storey,  Monk- 
wearmoutli,  rope-manufacturer  ;  second  div.  of  2 id.  Dec.  28,  and  any  subsequent 
Saturday;  Baker,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scotch  Sequestrations. — Stewart  jucior,  Glasgow,  flesher,  Dec.  31,  Jan.  2L — 
Kent,  Helensburgh,  Dumbartonshire,  joiner,  Jan.  1,  22— MacLeod,  Glasgow,  che¬ 
mist,  Jan.  2,  23— Reekie,  Ferry-Port -on-Craig,  grocer,  Jan.  2,  24. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


BRITISH  FUNDS.  (Closing  Prices.) 


Saturd. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

J  I'ednts. 

Thurs. 

Friday . 

Ditto  for  Account  . 

96  J  ex  d. 

97} 

97 

5 

9li| 

964 

3  per  Cents  Reduced . 

,j'g 

97$ 

97} 

o 

97 

97} 

72 

214 

* 

’  L“ 

Bank  Stock,  8  per  Cent . 

214 

213 

213} 

India  Stock,  lo)  per  Cent . 

shut. 

— 

— 

— 

Exchequer  Bills,  1  id.  per  diem . 

67  pm. 

67 

67 

64' 

64 

India  Bonds,  34  per  Cent . 

86  pm. 

83 

85 

80 

78 

I 


FOREIGN  FUNDS. 

(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


Austrian . 

.5  p.  Ct- 

— 

Massachusetts  (Sterling) . 

.5  p.  Ct. 

Belgian . 

..4}  - 

902 

Mexican . 

Ditto . 

•>  1  _ 

— 

Michigan . 

.6  — 

Brazilian . 

..5  — 

884 

Mississippi  (Sterling)  .... 

Buenos  Ayres . 

.6  — 

51 

New  York.  (1858; . 

Chilian . 

104 

Ohio . 

.6  — 

Danish  . 

..3  — 

— 

Pennsylvania . 

.5  — 

Dutch  (Ex.  12  Guilders) 

..2}  - 

594 

Peruvian . 

.44  — 

Ditto . 

..4  — 

90 

Portuguese . 

.5  — 

French  . 

58  f. 

Di^o . 

.5  — 

Indiana  (Sterling) . 

.5  — 

73} 

Spanish . 

.5  — 

— 

Ditto  (Passive) . 

Louisiana  (Sterling)  . . . . 

.  .5  — 

90  ex  d. 

Ditto  (Deferred) . 

Maryland  (Sterling)  . . . . 

..5  — 

894 

ICO 

341 


93 
106 
81 1 
SOJ 


31* 


SHARES. 


(Last  Official  Quotation  during  the  Week  ending  Friday  Evening.) 


RAILWAYS' — 

Banks — 

Caledonian . 

10} 

Australasian . 

31 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow . 

99} 

British  North  American . 

— 

174 

Great  North  of  England . 

London  and  Westminster . 

284 

Great  South,  and  West.  Ireland. . 

38 

London  Joint  Stock . 

19 

Great  Western . 

77 

National  of  Ireland . 

— 

Hull  and  Selby . 

100.) 

National  Provincial . 

— 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle . 

69 

Union  of  Australia . 

35 

London  and  Black  wall . 

62 

Mines — 

123 

82 

144 

22g 

South-western . 

76“ 

Miscellaneous — 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. . . 

18§ 

Australian  Agricultural . 

15} 

44 

Docks — 

General  Steam . 

27} 

East  and  West  India . 

1132 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam. . 

89 

74 

St.  Katherine . 

78 

South  Australian . 

24 

BULLION.  Per  oz.  j  METALS.  Per  ton. 

Foreign  Gold  in  Bars,  Standard . £3  17  9  j  Copper,  British  Cakes £84  0  0..  o  0  0 

Foreign  Gold  in  Coin,  Portugal  Pieces  0  0  0  Iron,  British  Bars  ... .  5  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

New  Dollars .  0  4  11$  Lead,  British  Pig .  17  10  0  ..  0  0  0 

Silver  in  Bars,  Standard . 0  5  lg  |  Steel,  Swedish  Keg. . .  14  15  0  ..  0  0  0 


GRAIN.  Mark  Lane,  Dec.  27. 


Wheat,  R.N 

8.  s. 
w  35  to  37 

Rye . 

s.  s. 

Maple . 30  to  31 

Oats,  Feed  . 

$.  s. 
16  to  17 

Fine . 

Barley  .... 

.  19  —  20 

White  .. 

.  24—25 

Fine-  . 

.  17  —  18 

Old  . 

.  36—38 

Malting . 

.  23  —  25 

Boilers  . 

.  28  —  29 

Poland  . . 

.  19  —  20 

White  . . , 

.  38  —  40 

Malt,  Ord. 

.  48  —  50 

Beans,  Ticks.  25  —  26 

Fine  . 

.  20  —  21 

Fine . 

.  40  —  42 

Fine  .... 

.  50  —  52 

Old . 

.  27—28 

Potato  . . . 

.  22  —  23 

Super.  New.  42  —  46 

Vas,  Hog... 

.  26  —  28 

Indian  Corn.  30  —  32 

Fine  . 

.  23—24 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  COltN. 

Per  Qr.  (Imperial)  of  England  and  Wales. 

Wheat  . ..  39s.  1 1.7.  I  Rye  .  25s.  Id. 

Barley _  24  3  I  Beans  . 28  4 

Oats .  17  3  j  Peas  . 29  0 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE. 

For  the  Week  ending  Dec.  21. 

Wheat . 39 s.bd.  I  Kye . 23s.  Id, 

Barley  . 23  lo  Beans  . 27  8 

Oats  .  17  1  I  Peas . 26  2 


FLOUR. 

To  wn-made  . per  sack  40$.  to  43$. 

Seconds  .  37  —  40 

Es^ex  and  Suffolk,  on  board  ship  32  —  34 

Norfolk  and  Stockton  .  30  —  32 

American . per  barrel  22  —  23 

Canadian  .  21  —  23 

Bread,  6 rl.  to  7 d.  the  41b.  loaf. 


PROVISIONS 

Butter — Best  Fresh,  14$.  0<l.  perdoz. 

Carlow,  3/.  lbs.  to  4k  4s.  per  cwt. 

Bacon,  Irish  . per  cwt.  44$.  to  46  .. 

Cheese,  Cheshire  .  42  —  60 

Derby  Plain .  44  —  54 

Hams,  York .  60  —  76 

Eggs,  French,  per  12u,  4s.  Od.  to  5 $.  (id. 


BUTCHERS’  MEAT. 


Newgate  and  Leadenhall.*  Smithfield.*  Head  of  Cattle  at 


$. 

d.  s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

$. 

d. 

s. 

d.  s. 

d. 

Smitdfield. 

Beef  . . 

2 

4  to  2 

10  to  3 

4  ... 

4  to 

3 

8  to  4 

0  I 

Friday. 

Monday 

Mutton 

2 

8  —  3 

0  —  3 

6  .  . , 

.  .  .  3 

4  — 

3 

10  —  4 

4 

Beasts  .  352  . . 

996 

Veal  .. 

2 

8  —  3 

0  —  4 

0  . . . 

2 

10  — 

4 

0  —  4 

4 

Sheep  .  1,980  .. 

. ..  9,110 

Pork  . . 

2 

8  —  3 

6  —  4 

0  . . 

.  .  3 

4  — 

3 

8  —  4 

2 

1  Calves.  118  .. 

Lamb. . 

0 

0  —  0 

0  —  0 

0  . . . 

, .  .  0 

0  — 

0 

0  —  0 

0 

1  Pigs  ...  140  . . 

*  To  sink  the  offal,  per  8  lb. 


HOPS. 

Kent  Pockets . 

. .  70s',  to 

81s. 

WOOL. 

Down  and  half-bred  Hogs  per  lb. 

12tf.  to  13  )</ 

Choice  ditto . 

. .  80  — 

150 

\\  ether  and  Ewe . 

11  —  12) 

Sussex  ditto . 

..  63  — 

73 

Leicester  Hogget  and  "YY  ether. . . . 

12—0 

0 

i"i  —  in 

HAY  AND  STRAW.  (Per  Load  of  36  Trusses.) 

Cumberland.  Smxthfield.  Whitechapel. 


Hay,  Good .  75$.  to  80$ .  74s.  to  70s .  65$.  to  70** 

Inferior . 50  —  G5  48  —  60  55  —  63 

New .  o  —  o  o  —  o  o  —  o 

Clover .  75  —  80  80  —  82  68  —  74 

Wheat  Straw .  24  —  28  22  —  29  17  —  20 


OILS,  COALS,  CANDLES. 

Rape  Oil . per  cwt.  £1  16  0 

Refined  .  1  18  6 

Linseed  Oil .  1  13  0 

Linseed  Oil-Cake . per  1000  9  10  0 

Candles,  per  dozen,  4$.  6 d.  to  os.  6 d. 
Moulds  (On.  per  doz.  discount)  7s.  0 d. 

Coals,  Helton .  0  0 

Tees  . .  17  0 


GROCERIES. 

Tea,  Bohea,  fine, .  .per  lb.'  0$.  Id.  to  0$  3d. 

Congou,  fine .  1  4  —  1  6 

Souchong,  tine .  1  3  —  2  4 

*  In  Bond — Duty  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

Coffee,  fine  (in  bond;  per  cwt.  79$.  to  109$. 

Good  Ordinary . 53  —  5 5s.  0 d. 

Sugar,  Muscovado,  per  cwt.. .  28$.  fit£d. 

West  I udiu Molasses . 13$.  0 d.  to  15$.  Cd. 


1244 


THE  SPECTATOR 


[Saturday, 


THE  winter  exhibition.  - 

1  MORNING  and  EVENING.  The  WINTER  EXHIBI¬ 
TS'  of  WATER  COLOUR  DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES 
IN  G-s  con,prisimt  Workt  by  the  most  eminent  living  Art¬ 
ists.  i '  <  '.,.  v  from  I'm  till  Three  and  from  Six  till  Eight. 


Admission ,  i.  catalogue,  Is.;  Reason  Tickets,  3s. 

1*1  A  .iMti  N.  i  r  rot  PVltV  Xf.tn.t, 


J.  L.  GRUNDY.  Manager. 


npHE 


f  CfeL  OPENjH)  of  Hurford  S  Panorama  I  The  second  period  fixed  for  the  ascertainment  autl  Division 

f|  Uoyii  Icicester  Sum  vtt  w  of  flip  TOWN  and  1  of  Profits  amongst  the  assured,  is  the  30th  ot  April  next,  and 
«  YI1A\  of  the  lOM  N  and  h(,thy0  tll.lt  *  m  be  entitled  to  share  in 


1' 


LAKK  of  LUCERNE,  tin-  piUc  0f  Switzerland;  including 
the  Rigid,  Mount  Pilate,  the  Sno.,v  .\jps,  and  adjacent  ro¬ 
mantic  and  picturesque  scenery,  is,,  views  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  and  Lakes  of  Killarmy  arc  also  n0W  open.  Admis¬ 
sion  Is.  Lach  View,  or  2s.  (id.  to  the  Three.  Open 
till  Dusk 

A I  EL  and  M  A  DAM  E  ROBIN’S  SOIREES 

lfJL  PARI8IENNES  rt  1  ANTASTIQUES,  232,  Piccadilly, 
opposite  the  Haymarket. — On  Mumday  I. vexing,  the  *oth 
of  December  next,  Mr.  and  Madame  Robin  will  make  thi-tp 
d4bv\t  and  second  appearance  in  JAindon,  and  will  continue  to 
appear  every  following  evening,  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely . 
Children  under  ten  years  of  age  half-price.  Tickets  may  be 
secured  at  all  the  principal  Libraries  and  Musicscllers  ;  and 
at  the  llox  Office  of  the  Theatre,  which  is  open  daily. 

I  )  EI’EAL  OF  THE  PAPER-DUTY.— 

JLV  A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  London 
Tavern  on  Thursday  next,  2d  January  1851,  at  Half-past 
Six  for  Seven  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  obtuiu  the  ABOLITION  of  the  TAX  on  PAPER  ;  Charles 
Cowan,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  chair. 

GEORGE  HUGCiETT,  Secretary. 

December  27th  1850. 

Office  of  the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Duty  on 
Paper,  4,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand. 

D -X  J 1 1  BITION  of  1851. — The  RULES  h>r 

jLj  effecting  the  PROVISION  AT,  REGISTRATION  of  Orna¬ 
mental  Designs,  and  of  Dcssgns  for  the  Shape  and  Configura¬ 
tion  of  Articles  of  Utility,  may  be  obtained  through  all  Local 
Committees,  and  at  the  Ottiecs  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Building,  Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Road. 

M.  DIGBY  WYATT, 

Secretary  o  the  Executive  Committee. 

Y?XHIBI1T0N“  < )  E  1851.— TENDERS 

A-J  for  REFRESHMENTS.  —  Misapprehensions  having 
arisen  that  it  was  the  desire  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
that  the  three  several  refreshment  areas  must  necessarily  be 
let  in  separate  contracts,  aud  to  separate  parties,  and  several 
alterations  having  been  required  to  be  made  in  the  areas  to 
be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  refreshments,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  have  to  notify ,  that  all  the  three  refreshment  areas 
may  be  held  by  one  person  ;  and  they  have  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  t  all  for  fresh  L  mlms,  and  will  accordingly  receive 
them  until  the  22d  day  of  January  1851,  at  12  o’clock. 

M.  DIGBY  WYATT,  Secretary. 

17011  PORT  LYTTELTON,  CANTER- 

I  BURY  SETTLEMENT,  and  other  PORTS  in  NEW 
ZEALAND,  the  first-class  Passenger  Ship  DUKE  OF 
BRONTE,  500  tons  register,  lying  in  the  East  India  Docks, 
Chartered  and  Provisioned  by  the  Canterbury  Association,  to 
sail  on  the  8th  January.  Rates  of  passage — Chief  Cabin,  (a 
whole  cabin  between  decks,)  42/. ;  Fore  Cabin,  25 1. ;  Steer  .ge, 
16/.  For  freight,  passage,  or  further  information,  apply  to 
J.  Stayner,  110,  Fenchurch  Street  ;  1’ilby  and  Co.  157, 
Fenehurch  Street ;  or  to  Frederick  Young,  Manager  of 
Shipping  for  the  Canterbury  Association,  74,  Cornliill. 

COLLEGE  LANDS  TO  BETet  YN 

THE  CANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND. — The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Canterbury 
Association  Hereby  Give  Notice,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  from  tenants  for  the  College 
Lands.  The  Lands  to  be  let  in  farms,  including  pasturage,  of 
600  acres  each,  with  special  privileges  to  the  tenants  as  re¬ 
gards  allowance  of  passage-money,  nomination  of  labourers, 
and  right  of  selection.  The  Lands  will  be  let  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years,  renewable  on  certain  conditions,  at  a  very  low 
rent  during  the  first  term.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  at  this  Office.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 
Office  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  II.  F.  ALSTON,  Sec. 

9,  Adclphi  Terrace. — Dec.  17,  1850, 

T  ADIES  COLLEGE,  47,  Bedford  Square. 

JLj  —INTRODUCTORY  LECTU ..  ES,  Open  to  the  Friends 
of  Female  Education,  will  be  delivered  on  Modern  History, 
by  J.  Lanoton  Sanford,  of  the  Temple,  at  Three  o’clock, 
Saturday,  January  11th  1851  ;  on  Biblical  Literature,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  at  Three  o’clock,  Tuesday,  January  14th 
1851.  The  General  Classes  Open  on  Tuesday,  January  14th. 


NORTHERN  LIEE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Founded  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Office  in  London,  1,  Moorgatc  Street. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  M.P.  Chairman. 
John  Abercrombie,  Esq.  I  Thomas  N.  Tarquhar,  Esq. 
George  G.  Anderson, Esq.  |  Charles  R.  M‘Grigor,Esq. 

T1 

ofr . . „ - 

Policies  effected  before  that  date  \\  ill  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  previous  five  years. 

A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Sec. 


c( 
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TNITEIISITY  OE  LONDON.— Notice 

is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  following  CLASSICAL  SUB¬ 
JECTS  have  been  selected  for  Examination  in  this  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  year  1852,  viz. 

For  the  MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION— 
Homer— Iliad,  Book  XI. 

S  \  i, lust — W ar  with  J  ugurtha . 

For  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  BACHELOR  OF 
ARTS. 

Herodotus — Book  I. 

Virgii. — Eclogues,  and  last  Six  Books  of  the  JEneid. 
Somerset  House,  By  order  of  the  Senate, 

December  1850.  R.  W.  ROTHMAN,  (Registrar.) 


THE  WATER  CURE.— Dr.  WILSON 

JL  OF  MALVERN,  at  the  request  of  a  large  circle  of  Pa¬ 
tients,  will  continue  to  VISIT  LONDON  the  first  Tuesday  in 
every  month,  and  may  be  consulted  January  7tli,  at  Hatha¬ 
way's  Hotel,  Brook  street,  Grosvenor  Square,  from  10  till 
4  ;  his  colleague,  Dr.  Stum mes,  superintending  the  establish¬ 
ment  during  bis  absence.  Homoeopathic  Patients  may  also 
consult  Dr.  W.  as  to  those  domestic  Water  Cure  processes 
that  arc  combined  with  so  much  efficacy  with  Homoeopathic 
treatment. 

TTNITED  KINGDOM  LIEE  ASSU- 

U  RANCE  COMPANY .  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1834.  8,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  London;  97,  George 

Street,  Edinburgh  ;  12,  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow  ;  4,  College 
Green,  Dublin. 

London  Board. 

Charles  Graham,  Esq.  Chairman. 

Charles  Downes,  Esq.  Deputy- Chairman. 


H.  Blair  Avamc,  Esq. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.  Resident. 
Chas.  R.  Curtis,  Esq. 
William  Fairlie,  Esq. 

D.  Q.  Henriques,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq. 

F.  Chas.  Maitland,  Esq. 
William  Railton,  Esq. 
F.  II.  Thomson.  Esq. 
Thomas  Thorby,  Esq. 


The  bonus  added  to  policies  from  March  1834  to  the  31st 
December  1847  is  as  follows — 


Sum  added 

Sum  added 

Sum 

Sum 

Time 

to  policy 

to  policy 

payable 

Assured. 

Assured. 

in  1841. 

in  1848. 

at  death. 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  5.  d. 

6,000 

13  yrs  10  mths. 

6S3  6  8 

787  10  0 

6,470  16  8 

5,000 

1  year 

— 

112  10  0 

5,112  10  0 

1,000 

12  years 

100  0  0 

157  10  0 

1,257  10  0 

1,000 

7  years 

— 

157  10  0 

1,157  10  0 

1,000 

1  year 

— 

22  10  0 

1,022  10  0 

500 

12  years 

50  0  0 

78  15  0 

628  15  0 

500 

4  years 

— 

45  0  0 

545  0  0 

500 

1  year 

— 

11  5  0 

511  5  0 

I  he  premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale. 

and  only  One  Half  need  be  paid  for  the  First  Five  Years 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  life.  Every  information  afforded 
on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  8,  Waterloo  Place, 
Pall  Mall,  Londou. 


SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE 

kJ  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— Parties  who  may  be  desirous 
of  effecting  Assurances  with  this  Society  are  particularly  re¬ 
quested  to  notice,  that  Proposals  must  be  lodged  on  or  before 
the  3 1st  December  current,  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
this  year’s  entry. 

Notice  to  Members. — Tho  Report  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  Brand,  has  now  been  issued,  and  any  Member  who 
may  not  have  received  a  copy,  can  have  one  on  application  at 
the  Society's  Head  Office. 

5,  Kf.  Andrew  Square,  JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  16,  1850.  WM.  L1NDESAY,  Secretary. 
Loudon  Office,  4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M’KEAN,  'Agent. 

DRITANNIA  LIEE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

1,  Princes  Street,  Bank,  London. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament  ,  4  Vic.  cap.  9. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION. 

HALF  CREDIT  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Persons  assured  according  to  these  rates  are  allowed  credit 
(without  security)  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  seven 
annual  premiums,  paying  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  option  of  paying  off  the  princi¬ 
pal  at  any  time,  or  having  the  amount  deducted  from  the  sum 
assured  when  the  policy  becomes  a  claim. 

A  Table  adapted  especially  for  the  securing  of  Loans  and 
Debts,  by  which  the  fullest  security  is  obtained  on  very  low, 
but  gradually  increasing  Premiums. 

Policies  revived,  without  the  exaction  of  a  fine,  at  any  i 
time  within  twelve  months,  if  health  remain  unimpaired. 

A  Board  of  Directors  in  attendance  daily  at  2  o’clock. 

Age  of  the  Assured  in  every  case  admitted  in  the  policy. 
Medical  Attendants  remunerated  in  all  cases  for  their  ! 
reports. 

Extract  from  the  Half  Credit  Rates  of  Premium. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  an  Assurance  of  100/.  for  the 
Whole  Term  of  Life. 

Age.  Half  Premium  for  Whole  Premium  after 
Seven  Years.  Seven  Years. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

30  .  1  1  9  .  2  3  6 

40  1  9  2  .  2  18  4 

50  2  2  6  .  4  5  0 

60  .  3  6  8  .  6  13  4 

E.  R.  FOSTER,  Resident  Director. 
ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
Detailed  Prospectuses,  and  every  requisite  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  Assurance*,  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  various  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Office,  1, 
Princes  Street,  Bank. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OE  MUTUAL  AS- 

-L  SURANCE  is  such,  that  whatever  portion  of  the  annual 
premiums  is  not  actually  required  for  the  risk  of  the  assur¬ 
ance,  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured.  There  tire 
no  dividends  payable  to  proprietors,  and  the  assured  arc  the  I 
only  parties  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  funds  of  the 
Society.  The  following  table  will  exemplify  the  effect  of  ad-  | 
ditions  made  to  policies  v\  itli  the  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  , 
FUND  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

TABLE  OF  BONUS  ADDITIONS. 

POLICY  FOR  1000/. 

Amount  payable,  if  Claim  emery 
after  payment  of  the  Premium 
for  the  Y< 


SCOTTISH  EQUITARLE  LIEE  A8- 

0  BUltANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Head  Office,  26,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London  Office,  61  A,  Moorgatc  Street. 
rhysician. — Joseph  Laurie,  Esq.  M.l).  12,  Lower  Berkeley 
street,  Portman  Square. 

Solicitor. — Charles  Lever,  Esq.  1,  Frederick's  Place,  Old 
Jewry. 

The  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  being  a  MUTUAL  ASSI  K 
ANCE  SOCIETY,  in  which  the  WHOLE  PROFITS  arc 
ALLOCATED  amongst  the  Policy  holders  every  THREE 
YEARS,  provides  every  advantage  to  the  Assured  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  Life  Assurance  Institution  to  afford.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Policies  effected  in  the  year  1832  have  obtained  a 
BONI  S  of  about  FORTY-THREE  per  Cent  on  the  SUM 
ASSURED;  those  effected  in  1833,  FORTY  per  Cent ;  those 
in  1834,  THIRTY-EIGHT  per  Cent;  and  Policies  of  subse¬ 
quent  years  in  proportion. 

The  PROFITS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  option  of  the  As¬ 
sured,  he  applied  thus — 

1st.  Thev  arc  ADDED  TO  THE  SUM  ASSURED  . 

2d.  They  may  be  COMMUTED  INTO  A  PRESENT  PAY¬ 
MENT;  or, 

3d.  They  mav  be  APPLIED  IN  REDUCTION  OF  THE 
FUTURE  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

The  following  is  o  View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Society  down  to 
1st  March  1850. 

Amount  Annual  Accumula- 
Assured.  Revenue,  ted  Fund. 

At  1st  March  1832 .  £67,200  £2,032  £1,898 

Do.  1838  .  824,275  30,208  71,191 

Do.  1844  .  1,919,292  68,920  263,719 

Do.  1850  .  3,366,354  120,978  572,817 

Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposals  may  be  had  free,  on 
application  at  the  Society’s  Office,  61  a,  Moorgatc  Street,  City. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 
Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

DROYIDENT  LIEE  OEEICE, 

JL  50,  Regent  Street  ;  City  Branch,  2,  Royal  Exchange 
Buildings.  Established  18u6.  rolicy-holders’  Capital,  1,180,722/ 
Annual  Income,  143,000/.  Bonuses  declared,  743,000/. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Offiee,  1,886,000/. 
President — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey. 

Directors. 

Frederick  Squire,  Esq.  Chairman. 

William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 
George  Dacre,  Esq. 
Alexander  Henderson,  M.D. 
William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 


Thomas  Maughan,  Esq. 
William  Ostler,  Esq. 

Apsley  Pcllatt,  Esq. 

George  Round,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Capt.  William  John  Williams. 


John  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Managing  Director. 
Physician — John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29, Upper  Montague 
Street.  Montague  Square. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS  OF  THE  PROFITS  ARE 
DIVIDED  AMONG  THE  INSURED. 


Year 


Policy  with 
vested  addi¬ 
tions  as  at 


of 

January  1, 

- -  V - 

- V 

Entry. 

1846. 

1850 

1851 

1852 

£  s.  </. 

£  .s'. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

1815 

1809  8  7 

1990  7 

0 

2026  11 

2 

2062  14 

11 

1  1820 

1533  10  7 

1686  17 

8 

1717  11 

1 

1748  4 

6 

|  1825 

1436  1  2 

1579  13 

3 

1608  7 

8 

1637  2 

1 

1830 

1338  11  9 

1172  8 

11 

1499  4 

5 

1525  19 

10 

1835 

1231  4  0 

13  4  6 

5 

1378  18 

11 

1403  11 

4 

1840 

1120  0  0 

1232  0 

0 

1254  8 

0 

1276  16 

0 

The  invested  capital  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  now 
exceeds  2,204,000/.  arising  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
premiums. 

N.B.  No  member  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  Society  unless  the  policy  be  of  five  years’  standing.  The 
Books  of  the  Society  Close  for  the  current  year  on  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  policies  effected  before  that  time  have  the  advantage 
of  a  full  year’s  standing  over  those  delayed  beyond  it. 

Head  Office,  Edinburgh,  5,  St.  Andrew's  Square, 

JOHN  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
London  Office,  4,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 

HUGH  M'KEAN,  Agent. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  TIKE 

I  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1836.  Empowered  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
Offices — 8  and  10,  Water  Street,  Liverpool;  20  and  21,  Poul¬ 
try,  London. 

Trustees. 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch,  Bart.  M.P.  ;  Adam  Hodgson,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 

Directors  in  Liverpool, 

Chairman — William  Nicol,  Esq. 

Deputy  Chairmen. 

Joseph  C.  Ewart.  Esq.;  Joseph  Ilornby,  Esq. 


Examples  of  the  Extinction  of  Premiums  by  the  surrender 
of  Bonuses. 

• 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Sum 

Insured 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added 
subsequently, 
to  be  further 
increased 
annually. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£ 

2500 

1000 

1000 

£  s.  d. 

79  10  10  Extinguished. 

33  19  2  ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£  s.  d. 

1222  2  0 

231  17  8 
lit  18  10 

Examples  of  Bonuses  added  to  other  Policies. 

Policy 

No. 

Date. 

Sum 

Insured. 

Bonuses 

added. 

Total  with  addi 
tious  to  be  fui*-  1 
tlier  increased.  1 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1200 

5000 

£  s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1160  5  6 
355S  17  8 

£  s.  d. 

1882  12  1 

8558  17  8  j 

Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  ap 
plication  to  the  Agents  of  the  Offiee  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  at  the  City  Branch ;  and  at  the  Head 
Office,  50,  Regent  Street. 


LOO  E 


C  L  O  T  H  S. 


Thomas  Brocklebank,  Esq. 

William  Dixon,  Esq. 

William  Earle,  Esq. 

T.  Steuart  Gladstone,  Esq. 

George  Grant,  Esq. 

Francis  Haywood,  Esq. 

Robert  Higgin,  Esq. 

George  Holt,  Esq. 

John  Ho  re,  Esq. 

Secretary — S  win  ton  Boult,  Esq. 
Directors  in  London. 

Chairman — William  Ewart,  Esq.  M.P. 
Deputy  Chairman — George  Fred.  Young,  Esq. 


George  H.  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Harold  Littlodale,  Esq. 
John  Marriott,  Esq. 
Edward  Moon,  Esq. 

Lewis  Mozley,  Esq. 

Joseph  Shipley,  Esq. 

II.  Stoltcrfoht,  Esq. 

John  Swainson,  Esq. 


Sir  W.  P.  De  Bathe,  Bart. 
William  Brown,  Esq.  M.P. 
Matthew  Forster,  Esq.  M.l 
Frederick  Harrison,  Esq. 
James  Hai  tley,  1  s  i 
Ross  D.  Mangles,  1-Nq.  M.P. 
Resident  Si 


Hon.  F.  Ponsonby. 

John  Ranking,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Rossetcr,  Esq. 

Seymour  Toulon,  Esq. 
Swintou  Boult,  Esq.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Company. 

■tan/ — Benjamin  Henderson,  Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Liability  of  the  entire  body  of  Shareholders  unlimited. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Mercantile  risks  freely 
insured. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Insurances  effected. 

Premiums  ns  in  other  established  offices. 

Settlement  of  losses  liberal  and  prompt. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums  as  low  as  is  cousistent  with  safety. 

Bonuses  not  dependent  on  profits,  being  declared  and  gua¬ 
ranteed  when  the  policy  is  effected. 

Surrenders  of  policies  favourably  dealt  with. 

Thirty  days  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  policies. 

Claims  paid  in  three  months  after  proof  of  death, 

Policies  not  disputed  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

Full  prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Company,  as  above,  or  to  any  of  its  agents  in  the 
country. 


JL  Best  quality,  warranted .  2«.  Gd.  per  square  yard. 

Persian  aud  Turkey  pattern.  2s.  9d.  ditto 

Common  Floor  Cloth .  2s.  0t/.  ditto 

COCOA  FIBRE  MATS  and  MATTING. 
JAPANNED  FOLDING  SCREENS  from  32s. 
JOWETT,  Manufacturer,  532,  New  Oxford  Street. 

a 'HE  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT  is  the 

JL  warmest,  the  lightest,  and  the  most  elegant  covering . 
It  is  suitable  for  the  bed,  the  couch,  or  the  carriage,  aud  its 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  To 
be  seen  in  great  variety,  and  lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent 
free,  by  post,  on  application  to  He.yl  and  Son's  Bedding 
Factory,  196,  (opposite  the  Chapel,)  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


THE  TEETII. — A  very  curious  invention 

X  connected  with  Dental  Surgery  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Howard,  of  17,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square;  it  is  the 
introduction  of  an  entiicly  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so 
perfectly  resemble  natural  teeth,  as  not  to  lie  distinguished 
from  the  originals  by  the  closest  observer.  They  will  never 
change  colour  or  decay,  and  will  be  found  very  superior  to 
any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method  does  not  require 
the  extraction  of  roots,  or  any  painful  operation,  and  will 
support  and  preserve  tho  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  The  invention 
deserves  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  and  is  of  importar.ee  to 
many  persons  ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  cannot  do 
better  than  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Hon  Ann's  skill  as  a  Dentist. 

Messrs,  nicoll's  warerooms 

extend  over  several  Houses  in  REGENT  STREET,  and 
are  appropriated  to  the  following  departments — 

TO  NICOLL’S  REGISTERED  PALETOT  a  large  space  is 
devoted.  This  garment  exemplifies  in  its  characteristics  the 
general  excellence  and  moderate  prices  observed  throughout 
the  Establishment. 

DRESS  for  EVENING  or  MORNING  WEAR  has  its  al 
lotted  space. 

UNIFORMS — Naval.  Military,  and  Diplomatic,  present,  iu 
their  department,  the  unusual  aspect  of  fair  prices  for  cash. 

ROBES — Municipal,  Clerical,  &c.  have  separate  rooms,  and 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  above. 

BOYS'  CLOTHING— This  is  a  new  department,  wherein 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  display  of  much  elegance  and 
economy. 

THE  *  CITY  ESTABLISHMENT  corresponds  with  the 
above,  and  is  at  22,  CORN HILL,  the  entrance  to  the  Shipping 
Department  being  in  Change  All“y. 

NICOLL’S  TOGA  can  be  used  either  ns  a  cloak  for  the 
shoulders  or  a  w  rapper  for  the  knees  ;  it  is  registered  6  aud  7 
Viet.,  cap.  65,  and  can  be  hadin  London  only,  of  H.  J.  and  D. 
NICOLL,  MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS,  PALETOT  PATEN¬ 
TEES,  and  MANUFACTURERS  of  CLOTH,  REGENT 
STREET  (from  114  to  120  inclusive),  and  22,  CORNU  ILL. 

CAUTION — Many  have  assumed  the  use  of  the  word  “  Pale¬ 
tot,”  but,  Messrs.  Nieoll  are  the  sole  patentees  of  the  design 
and  material  (in  winter  or  summer  substances)  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  inexpensive  and  gentlemanly  article 
of  costume. 

ICI  ON  PARLE  FRANCAIS. 

HIER  SPRICHT  MAN  DKUT8CH. 

QUI  SI  PARLA  ITALIANO. 

AQUI  HABLASE  EL  KSPANOL. 
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2R,  Upper  King  Street,  December  28. 

\LL  THE  BEST  BOOKS  OE  THE 

iV  SEASON  arc  added  to  MUDIES  SELECT  LIBRARY 
<>n  the  day  of  publication,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  Subscriber  of  ONE  GUINEA  PER 
ANNUM,  and  of  all  first  class  country  Subscribers  of  TWO 
GUINEAS  and  upwards.  Hook  Societies  and  Literary  Insti¬ 
tutions  arc  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  For  Prospectuses, 
apply  to  Chaki.ks  Edward  Mcjdie,  28,  Upper  King  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square. 

T  OKG  EVENINGS  MADE  SHOUT. — 

MECHI’S  FAMOUS  BAGATELLE  TABLES,  Manufac¬ 
tured  upon  the  premises,  4,  Lcadenhall  Street,  London,  make 
long  evenings  appear  short,  and  combine  calculation  with 
amusement,  price  32.  10s.  1/.  10s.  51.  10s.  up  to  12/.  Sold  also 
by  his  Agents,  Spiers  and  Son,  Oxford  ;  Powell,  the  Lounge, 
Leeds  ;  Eastce,  Liverpool ;  Woolfleld,  Glasgow  ;  Thompson, 
Nottingham:  Stephenson,  Hull ;  Squiers,  Dover;  Steel  and 
llix,  Norwich.  None  arc  genuine  without  Mechx’s  name. 

ARYEY’S  FISH  SAUCE.— E.Lazenby 

and  Sox,  having  numerous  complaints  from  Families  who 
are  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imitations  of  tlieir  Harvey’s 
l’ish  Sauce,  request  purchasers  to  observe  that  each  bottle  of 
the  genuine  article  beat's  the  name  of  “  William  Lazenby” 
on  the  back,  in  addition  to  the  front  label  used  so  many  years, 
and  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 

E.Lazenby  and  Son’s  ESSENCE  of  ANCHOVIES  continues 
to  be  prepared  with  that  peculiar  care  which  has  rendered  it 
so  justly  admired  as  sauce  for  salmon,  turbot,  cod,  soles,  eels, 
&c.  and  is  manufactured  only  at  their  old-established  Fish 
Sauce  Warehouse,  6,  Edwards  Street, Portman  Square. 

Q  EASON  ABLE  PRESENTS.— At  this 

festive  period  of  the  year  the  following  unrivalled  dis¬ 
coveries  for  the  TOILET  are  called  into  increased  requisition, 
namely— ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL,  for  creating  and 
sustaining  a  luxuriant  head  of  Hair;  ROWLAND’S  KALY- 
DOlt,  for  rendering  the  Skin  soft,  fair,  and  blooming ;  and 
ROWLAND’S  ODONTO,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  for  imparting  a 
pearllike  whiteness  to  the  Teeth.  The  Patronage  of  Royalty 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  high  appreciation  by  Rank  and 
Fashion,  with  the  well-known  infallible  efficacy  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  give  them  n  celebrity  unparalleled,  and  render  them  a 
peculiarly  ELEGANT  and  SEASONABLE  PRESENT.  Sold 
by  A.  Rowland  and  Sons,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

TX>R  ASTHMA  and  BAD  COUGHS 

V  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are  a  POSITTVE  CURE.— At 
this  inclement  and  foggy  season  of  the  year,  coughs  and 
colds  are  more  rife  than  at  any  other  period,  and  those  afflict¬ 
ed  with  asthma  suffer  with  greater  severity  ;  therefore  it  is 
well  to  know  that  Holloway’s  Pills  will  cure  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  eases  ;  their  efficiency'  having  been  tested  under  various 
circumstances  and  in  almost  every  clime,  proving  them  to  be 
the  most  successful  remedy  that  ever  was  used.  The  peculiar 
properties  they  possess  have  the  effect  of  throwing  off  the 
phlegm,  relieving  the  chest,  giving  a  perfect  freedom  of  re¬ 
spiration,  and  thus  inducing  a  healthy  action  of  the  lungs. 
Sold  by  ali  Druggists,  and  at  Professor  Holloway’s  Establish¬ 
ment,  244,  Strand,  London. 

TAMES  EPPS’S  PREPARED  COCOA. 

— Cocoa  is  a  nut,  which,  besides  farinaceous  substance, 
eontains  a  bland  oil.  The  oil  in  this  nut  Las  one  advantage, 
which  is  that  it  is  loss  liable  than  any  other  oil  to  rancidity. 
Possessing  these  two  nutritive  substances,  cocoa  is  become 
a  most  valuable  article  of  diet,  more  particularly  if,  by  me¬ 
chanical  or  other  means,  the  farinaceous  substance  can  be  so 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oily  that  the  one  will  prevent 
the  other  from  separating.  Such  an  union  is  presented  in 
the  COCOA  prepared  by  JAMES  EPPS,  homoeopathic  chemist, 
112,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London;  and  thus 
while  the  delightful  flavour,  in  part  dependent  on  the 
oil,  is  retained,  the  whole  preparation  will  agree  with  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  The  address  of  any  local  agent  for¬ 
warded  immediately  on  application. 

APPETITE  AND  DIGESTION  IM- 

1 V  PROVED.— LEA  AND  PERRINS'  WORCESTER 
SHIRE  SAUCE  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  to  Steaks, 
Uhops,  and  all  Roast  Meat,  Gravies,  Fish,  Game,  Soup, 
<  urries,  and  Salad,  and  by  its  tonic  and  invigorating  proper, 
ties  enables  the  stomach  to  perfectly  digest  the  food.  The 
daily  use  of  this  aromatic  and  delicious  Sauce  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  to  health.  Sold  by  the  Proprietors,  Lea  and  Perrins, 
<»,  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  68,  Broad  Street, 
Worcester  ;  also  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosse, 
and  Blackwell,  and  other  Oilmen  and  Merchants,  London; 
and  generally  by  the  principal  Dealers  in  Sauce.  N.B. — To 
guard  against  imitations,  sec  that  the  names  of  “  Lea  and 
Perrins  ”  arc  upon  the  label  and  patent  cap  of  the  bottle. 

SILVER  TEA  SERVICES  of  NEW 

O  PATTERNS— A.  B  SAVORY  ami  SONS,  Working 
Silversmiths,  14,  Cornhill,  opposite  the  Bank,  have  recently 
finished  several  new  and  elegant  patterns  of  TEA  and  COFFEE 
SERVICES  ot  novel  and  elegant  design,  and  of  the  highest 
finish .  The  following  have  been  generally  admired — 


The  Louis  Qua  tor  ze  Pattern, 
richly  chased. 

£  5.  d 

Strong  Silver  Ten  Pot  15  10  G 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  8  5  0 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  is  0 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  17  17  0 


Tlu*  Portland  Pattern,  taste¬ 
fully  engraved. 

£  s. 

Strong  Silver  Tea  Pot.  12  15 
Ditto  Sugar  Basin,  gilt  7  4 
Ditto  Cream  Ewer,  gilt  5  5 
Ditto  Coffee  Pot .  16  16 

£42  0  £47  10  6 

A  large  Stock  is  offered  for  selection  in  the  show-rooms,  in- 
'  !u  iing  every  variety  of  pattern,  from  34/.  upwards  ;  any  ar¬ 
ticle  may  be  had  separately  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  prices,  with 
drawings,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  per  post,  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Colonies. 


fn  2  vols.  8vo.  now  reduced  from  1/.  5s.  to  15s. 

I  IFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

\j  DAVID  HUME.  From  the  Papers  bequeathed 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh;  and 
other  Original  Sources.  I3y  JohkTIjlt.l  Burton,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

\  and  C.  Black,  Edinburgh;  Simpkin  &  Co.  London. 
In  a  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  (pp.  506,)  price  12  s. 

Manual  of  mineralogy;  or  the 

Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom;  con¬ 
taining  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Science,  and  De¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Separate  Species,  including  the  more 
recent  Discoveries  and  Chemical  Analyses.  By  James 
N i col,  F.R.8.E.  F.G.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Society. 

“  A  copious  and  able  compilation;  not  only  bringing 
up  the  knowledge  and  discoveries  of  Mineralogy  to  the 
latent  date,  but  aiming  at  elevating  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  by  connecting  the  science  of  mineralogy  with  geo 
logy,  and  the  singular  questions  that  geology  embraces. ” 
— Spectator . 

“  There  is  a  completeness  about  this  Manual  of  Mine¬ 
ralogy  which  must  recommend  it  to  every  one  pur- 
>uing  this  branch  of  science.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  crystallographic  and  chemical  charac¬ 
ters  of  each  mineral,  and  the  analyses  given  are  more 
extensive,  and  selected  with  more  care,  than  those  to 
be  found  in  any  work  on  mineralogy  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.” — A  thenwum . 

Aram  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  Longman  and 
Co.  London. 


NOTICE— THE  NEW  PEERAGE  FOR  1851. 

TIE.  LODGE’S  PEERAGE  AND 

J.tL  BARONETAGE  FOR  1851,  Corrected  through¬ 
out  by  the  Nobility,  under  the  Royal  patronage,  is 
Now  Published,  and  tnay  be  had  of  the  Booksellers  in 
town  and  country.  It  may  also  be  sent  through  the 
post  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Public  Library,  Conduit  Street. 

READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS,  MR.  DOD’S 
PEERAGE,  & c. 

New  Edition  for  1851 ;  thoroughly  revised,  with  many 
new  articles,  and  important  additions, 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHT- 

X  AGE,  &e.  for  1851  (Eleventh  Year).  By  Charles 
R.  Don,  Esq.  Author  of  “  The  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion,”  & c.  Foolscap  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  gilt,  price  10s.  6r/. 

Whittaker  and  Co.  Avc  Maria  Lane. 

Now  readv,  price  4s. 

/  \LIYEB  AND  BOYD’S  NEW  EDIN- 

\  /  BURGH  ALMANACK  and  NATIONAL  RE¬ 
POSITORY,  for  1851. 

Besides  the  usual  permanent  contents,  the  Statistical 
Department  presents  full  and  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  Trade,  Navigation,  and  Manufactures,  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  Expenditure,  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Pauperism  and  Crime,  Turnpike  and  Statute  Labour 
Roads,  & c.  In  the  Legal  Department  are  the  General 
Police  Statute,  the  Act  for  reforming  the  Practice  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  Sites  for  Congregations,  and  all 
other  Statutes  affecting  Sc  otland ;  also  a  Digest  of  Lead¬ 
ing  Decisions  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


BROOKES’S  GENERAL  GAZETTEER. 

By  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

New  Edition,  illustrated  with  Maps,  907  pages  8vo. 
cloth,  price  15,9. 

A  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  or  Cora- 

_l\_  pendious  Geographical  Dictionary;  containing 
Descriptions  of  every  Country  in  the  known  World, 
with  their  Towns,  People,  Natural  Productions,  &c. 
and  the  various  Remarkable  Events  by  which  they  have 
been  distinguished.  Originally  compiled  by  R.  Brookes, 
M.D.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected  to  the  present 
period,  by  A.  G.  Findlay,  F.R.G.S. 

***  This  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  nearly  two 
thousand  additional  names  ;  and  the  very  numerous 
changes  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  each  im¬ 
portant  town  and  locality  have,  it  is  believed,  been  ad¬ 
verted  to. — London:  William  Tegg  and  Co.  85,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside. 
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N  E  W  W  ORIvS 
Published  by  James  Hogg,  Edinburgh  ; 

R.  Groombridge  and  Sons,  London. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  price  109.  6 d. ;  Morocco,  219. 

THE  BARDS  of  flic  BIBLE.  By 

I  George  Gilfillan. 

1  SECOND  GALLERY  of  LITERARY 

i  \_  PORTRAITS.  By  George  Gilfillan.  Crown 
8vo.  price  109.  6 d. 

In  the  press,  a  Second  and  Cheap  Edition  of  the 

DIR  ST  GALLERY  of  LITERARY 

X  PORTRAITS.  By  George  Gilfillan. 

rPHE  WATER-LILY  of  SOUTH  AME- 

JL  RICA,  and  the  Water-Lilies  of  Our  Own  Land  : 
their  History  and  Cultivation.  By  G.  Lawson,  F.B.S. 
Curator  to  the  Botanical  Society.  Illustrated  by  Co¬ 
loured  Drawings  of  the  Victoria  Regia  and  the  White 
Water-Lily  of  Britain.  12mo.  cloth  gilt,  29.  6d. 

THE  CLANS  of  the  HIGHLANDS  of 

X  SCOTLAND.  By  Thomas  Smibert.  With  ac¬ 
curate  Coloured  Delineations  of  the  various  Tartans. 
Royal  8vo.  price  459. 

“Such  a  book  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  read 
w  ith  pleasure,  and  reviewed  with  gusto.” — Eclectic  Rev. 

“A  new  monthly  journal  of  very  high  promise,  and 
under  excellent  management.” — North  British  Review. 
The  New  Volume  commences  in  January. 

THE  PALLADIUM  :  a  Journal  of  Lite- 

rature,  Science,  and  Art.  Price  19. 

The  Palladium  is  thoroughly  independent :  all  its 
tendencies  are  liberal;  and  its  Literary  Staff  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  no  other  Monthly  Journal. 

In  the  new  volume  will  appear,  besides  other  import¬ 
ant  articles — 

A  Tale  of  the  Jesuits.  By  a  Popular  Author. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  the  Religious  Idea.  Specially 
addressed  to  Young  Men. 

Papers  on  the  Great  Poem-Mysteries. 

Papers  on  the  Educational  Movement,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Reform. 

The  question  of  a  National  Institute  of  Science,  Li¬ 
terature,  and  Art,  will  be  discussed  by  distinguished 
pens.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  paper  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  France,  the  facts  in  w  hich  are  com¬ 
municated  by  the  distinguished  philosopher  Sir  David 
Brewster.  Correspondence  on  this  important  question 
is  respectfully  invited;  a  selection  from  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  monthly. 

Parties  wishing  to  complete  sets  of  the  First  Volume, 
should  apply  to  their  respective  Booksellers  without 
delay. 

Contents  of  No.  VII.  January  1851  : 

1.  Newman’s  Phases  of  Faith.  No.  I.  Christianity. 

2.  What’s  Life? 

3.  Carlington  Castle.  A  Tale  of  the  Jesuits.  Chaps. 
I.  II.  III. 

4.  Fields  ar.d  Factories 

5.  The  Mummelsee. 

0.  Natural  History  of  the  Idler.  Part  II. 

7.  National  Institute  of  France  in  1850.  (Facts  com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  1).  Brewster.) 

8.  A  Postman’s  Story.  Part  II. 

9.  Lawson  on  Water-Lilies. 

16.  The  Great  Poem-Mysteries.  No.  II. 

Order  of  any  Bookseller— Inquire  at  any  Library. 

Under  the  special  patronage  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Part  for  January,  price  Id.  of 

HOGG’S  INSTRUCTOR,  contains,  be- 

sides  the  usual  variety  of  matter,  No.  I.  of  the 
“  Metropolitan  Pulpit  Rev.  Henry  Mei.yill,  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Lothbury,  accompanied  with  a  tine 
Portrait  on  Steel,  taken  expressly  for  the  “Instructor.” 
To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


DHL  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

1  CLXXXIX. — ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS 
intended  for  insertion  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publishers  immediately. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  &  Co.  3D,  Paternoster  Row. 

TVETE  MAGISTRATE,  No.  XXIX.  begins 

I  Vol.  III.  Monthly,  19.  Edited  by  A.  Kittle- 
stone  and  F.  W,  Cox,  Esqrs.  Barristers-at-law.  It 
contains  all  the  cases  and  statutes;  instruction  to  ma¬ 
gistrates  in  the  duties,  by  T.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.  Bar¬ 
rister-at-law  ;  and  the  duties  of  churchwardens,  by 
George  Harris,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law,  It  is  intended 
to  supply  the  acting  magistrate  with  all  the  law'  he 
needs  to  know  in  a  compact  form,  and  at  the  cost  of 
only  189.  a  year.  A  copy  sent  to  any  person  enclosing 
12  postage-stamps  to  the  Magistrate  Office,  29,  Essex 
Street,  Strand.  May  be  bad  of  all  Booksellers. 

PERIODICALS  FOR  JANUARY. 

PilNNY  MAPS.  Part  0.  Containing 

Four  Maps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  a 
Wrapper.  Price  4 1^1.  plain,  or  8y7.  coloured. 

THE  DALTONS;  or  Three  ltoads  in  Life.  By 
Charles  Lever.  No.  9.  Price  19.  Illustrated  by 
Phiz. 

THE  BARONIAL  IIALLS.  No.  10.  Price  2s.  6<2. 
Reissue  in  super-royal  4to. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  DESIGN  AND  MANUFAC¬ 
TURES.  No.  23.  Price  19.  With  Fabric  Patterns 
and  Illustrations. 

WORKS  OF  SIR  E.  BULWER  LYTTON,  Bart. 
Cheap  Edition.  Part  42.  Price  Id.  (Night  and  Morning, 
Part  3.) 

BECK’S  FLORIST  AND  GARDEN  MISCEL¬ 
LANY.  No.  37.  Price  19.  With  a  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tion  and  Wood-cuts. 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  No.  361.  Price 
39.  6 d.  Edited  byW.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  108.  Price  29.  6 d. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  W.  AND  11.  CHAMBERS. 
Price  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards, 

( UI AMBERS’S  EDINBURGH  JOUR- 

l J  NAL.  Vol.  XIV. 

In  fancy-coloured  boards,  price  Is.  6 d. 

nHAMBERS’S  PAPERS  FOR  THE 

\J  PEOPLE.  Vol.  VI. 

Contents:  No.  41.  The  Microscope  and  its  Marvels 
— 42.  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America — 43.  Her¬ 
mann;  a  Tale— 44.  Public  Libraries — 45.  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land — 46.  The  Lone  Star;  a  Tale— 47. 
Religion  of  the  Greeks— 48.  Ileync  ;  a  Biography. 

Price  2s.  cloth  boards, 

DIRST  GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

X  With  Notes  in  English.  By  Carl  Eduard  Aue, 
Ph.  D.  German  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Forming  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  German 
Section  of  “  Chambers’s  Educational  Course.” 


INSTRUCTIVE  &  ENTERTAINING  LIBRARY. 
Early  in  January, 

1  IFE  AND  WORKS  OE  BURNS. 

AJ  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers. 

In  this  w'ork,  which  will  extend  to  four  volumes,  the 
prose  and  poetical  writings  of  Burns  arc  made  to  do 
service  in  illustrating  his  life;  while  his  life,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  his  writings  a  fresh  significancy. 
Much  new  biographical  matter  is  presented;  and  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  history  of  the  poet  is  subjected 
to  a  critical  examination,  both  as  to  facts  and  as  to  its 
moral  bearings. 

W.  and  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  S.  On*  and  Co. 
Amen  Corner,  London;  I).  Chambers,  Glasgow;  J. 
M‘Glashan,  Dublin  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

LIFE  OF  WICLIF,  THE  FATHER  OF  THE 
REFORMATION. 

In  small  8vo.  price  69.  (with  a  Portrait  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  by  Dean,)  the  Sixth  Thousand  of 

THE  LIFE  of  WICLIF.  By  Ciialu.es 

H  Webb  Le  Bas,  M.A.  formerly  Principal  of  the 
East  India  College,  Haileybury,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  (uniformly 
printed,) 

1.  The  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER. 
(With  Portraits  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley.)  Fourth  Thou¬ 
sand  2  vols.  129. 

2.  The  LIFE  of  BISHOP  JEWEL.  (With  Por¬ 
trait.)  Third  Thousand.  6s. 

3.  The  LIFE  of  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.  (With 
Portrait.)  Third  Thousand.  69. 

NEW  TALE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MARY 
BARTON.” 

Just  published,  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  price  59. 

rpHE  MOORLAND  COTTAGE;  a  Tale. 

I  By  the  Author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Birket  Foster. 

“The  author  of  ‘Mary  Barton’  may  well  put  in  a 
claim  to  obtain  audience  at  Christmas.  Her  clients 
have  been  the  oppressed  and  poor,  and  her  most  per¬ 
suasive  advocacy  the  uncompromising  truth.  The 
beauty  of  her  writing  is  its  straightforward  sincerity. 
Language  flows  from  her  without  effort,  manifestly 
without  pretence  or  affectation.” — Examiner. 

“  The  *  Moorland  Cottage,’  like  ‘  Mary  Barton  ’  is  a 
tale  of  passion  and  feeling,  developed  among  what  may 
be  called  everyday  people:  but,  unlike  ‘  Mary  Barton,’ 
it  is  not  a  talc  of  class-sufferings  and  class-interests.  It 
is  merely  a  story  intended  to  soften  the  heart  and 
sweeten  the  charities  at  Christmas-time  by  the  agency 
of  pity  and  sympathy.  The  idea  is  simple,  but  the 
execution  is  of  no  common  order.  The  charterers  are 
nicely  marked.” — Athenaeum. 

This  day  is  published,  fc.p.  8vo.  cloth,  7 s.  6d. 
SERMONS  IN  SONNETS  ;  with  a  Text  on  the 
New  Year,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Ciiauncy 
Hare  Townsend,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 
OLIVE ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Ogilvies.” 

“  The  promise  of  ‘The  Ogilvies  ’  is  kept  in  the  book 
before  us.  We  have  read  it  with  real  interest  through¬ 
out.” — Examiner. 

“  Touching,  yet  soothing  in  its  sadness,  is  this  poetic 
picture  of  a  noble  woman’s  life.  *  *  *  The  w  riting 
is  of  a  more  sustained  excellence  than  we  commonly 
find,  and  often  rises  into  real  eloquence.” — Leader. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly* 
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THE  SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  TENNYSON’S 

[  “  PRINCESS,”  elegantly  illuminated,  the  size  and 

in  the  style  of  the  “  Spanish  Lady’s  Love.”  By  a  Lady. 
Handsomely  bound,  price  27.  2s. 

Dickinson,  Brothers,  114,  New  Bond  Street. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6(7, 

THE  QUEEN,  OK  THE  POPE?  The 

Question  Considered  in  its  Political,  Legal  and 
Religious  Aspects,  in  a  Letter  to  Spencer  H.  Walpole, 
Esq.  Q.C.  M.P.  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  F.ll.S. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-law. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edi  burgh  and  Lon¬ 
don.  To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

NEW  WORK  BY  FRANK  FAIRLEGH. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  with  2  Illustrations bv  Phiz, 

T  EWIS  ARUNDEL;  or  the  RAIL- 

J  ROAD  OF  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Frank 
Fairlegli.” 

This  Railroad,  which  is  certain  to  succeed,  because 
every  one  must  make  the  journey  nolens  volens,  is  now 
about  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  Capital 
(contents  and  illustrations)  to  be  divided  at  least  into 
20,000  shares,  of  Is.  each.  For  further  particulars  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  work  itself. 

London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  New  and  Chi  apet  Edition,  post  8vo.  elegantly  bound 
in  gilt  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

AT  0  W  A  N  D  THE  N. 

JA1  By  Samuel  Warren,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PASSAGES  'from  the  DIARY  of  a 

LATE  PHYSICIAN.  A  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12s. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR. 

A  New  Edition,  3  vols.  18s. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON’S  TALES  AND 
SKETCHES.— Just  published,  price  Is.  .6(7.  each, 

YIHUKTOX’S  LIBRARY  POP  THE 

\J  MILLION. 

1.  JAMES’S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.  Is.  Gd. 

2.  CAUNTER’S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Is.  Gd. 

3.  TALES  AND  SKETCHES  BY  THE  HON.  MRS. 
NORTON.  Is.  Gd. 

4.  THE  ENGLISH  SKETCH-BOOK.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  SCARGILL.  IS.  Gd. 

E.  Churton,  26,  Holies  Street. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

MR.  THACKERAY’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

dniLE  EICKLEBURYS  on  the  RHINE. 

JS  A  New  Picture-Book. 

Drawn  and  Written  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsti. 

Price  5s.  plain ;  7s.  Gd.  coloured. 


NEW  FAIRY"  TALE,  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Doyle. 

FHE  KING  of  the  GOLDEN  PIYEP  : 

I  OR  THE  BLACK  BROTHERS. 

With  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle. 

Price  6s.  in  ornamental  covers. 


FABLE -TALK.  By  Leigh  Hunt. 

1  One  volume,  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  7s. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  65,  Cornhill. 

13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

R.  COLBURN’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

T)  E  PASS’S  DIARY. — Cheap  Reissue. 

I  Vol.  I.  is  Now  Ready,  price  6s.  This  complete 
edition  of  PEPYS’S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE,  containing  all  the  Passages  restored  from  the 
Original  Manuscript,  and  all  the  additional  Notes,  will 
be  published  in  Five  Monthly  Volumes,  post  8vo.  with 
Portraits,  & c.  price  only  6?.  each,  bound. 

rFHE  LIFE  and  REIGN  of  CHARLES 

J_  I.  By  J.  Disraeli.  A  New  Edition.  Revised 
by  the  Author,  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  B.  Disraeli, 
M.P.  2  vols*  8vo.  28s.  bound. 

in. 

YRKLAND  ;  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Maitland,  of  Sunny  Side.”  3  vols. 

IV. 

CAPTAIN  CRAWFORD’S 

REMINISCENCES  of  a  NAVAL  OEFI- 

V  CER ;  with  Sketches  of  Admirals  Sir  E.  Owen, 
Sir  B.  Hall  owe  11  Carew,  and  other  Distinguished  Com¬ 
manders.  2  vols.  post  8 vo.  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound, 
v. 

In  the  press,  in  3  vols. 

'TIME  THE  AVENGER.  A  New  Novel. 

I  By  the  Author  of  “Emilia  Wyndham,”  “The 
Wilmingtons,”  “  Lettice  Arnold,”  &c.  3  vols. 

HAKLUYT  SOCIETY,  Establi  hed  for  the  purpose 
of  Printing  Rare  or  Unpublished  Voyages  and  Travels. 

AKLUYT’S  DIYERS  VOYAGES 

touching  the  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA, 
and  the  Islands  adjacent  to  the  same,  from  the  rare 
edition  of  1582,  edited  by  J.  Winter  Jones,  Esq.  of 
the  British  Museum,  (the  publication  of  which  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed  through  the  indisposition  of 
the  Editor,)  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  the  following 
week,  as  the  third  book  for  1849.  Agent,  Mr.  T. 
Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn;  to 
whom  all  directions  on  the  subject  are  to  be  addressed. 

The  EAST  INDIA  VOYAGE  of  SIR  HENRY 
MIDDLETON  in  1604-5,  from  the  rare  edition  of 
1606,  to  be  edited  by  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.  is  now  at 
press,  as  the  second  volume  for  1850. 

The  next  works  in  preparation  are — 
RELATION  of  SUCH  THINGS  as  were  OB¬ 
SERVED  to  HAPPEN  in  the  JOURNEY  of 
CHARLES  EARL  of  NOTTINGHAM,  Ambassador 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  1605.  With  additions.  To  be 
edited  by  W.  B.  Rye. 

RERUM  M USCOVITICARUM  COMMENT ARII ; 
the  Earliest  Account  of  Russia,  by  Sigismondvon  Her- 
berstein,  1549.  To  be  trar slated  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq. 
Annual  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 

Names  and  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the  Society’s 
Bankers,  Messrs.  Bouverie  and  Co.  11,  Hay  market ; 
by  the  Secretary,  It.  IL.  Major,  4,  Albion  Place,  Canon- 
bury  Square;  and  by  the  Society’s  Agent,  T.  Richards. 

N.B.  The  Subscription  is  paid  in  advance,  iiq  the  1st 
(if  February. 


Nearly  ready,  1  vol.  12ino. 

QERVIONS,  chiefly  Catechetical.  By  R. 

Drummond  Rawnsley,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Shiplake. 
Also  by  the  Same, 

VILLAGE  SERMONS,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Churches  of  Little  Hadham,  Herts,  and  Hartley  Wes- 
pall,  Hants.  12mo.  cloth,  65. 

“  They  are  earnest,  plain,  practical  sermons,  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  a  general  audience.” — Spectator. 
London :  Thomas  IIatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

ARCHDEACON  HARRISON’S  SERMONS 
ON  THE  PRESENT  TIME*2.  —  In  8vo.  price  os.Gd. 

“  KIYILEGES,  DUTIES,  and  PERILS, 

in  the  ENGLISH  BRANCH  of  the  CHURCH 
of  CHRIST  at  the  Present  Time :  Six  Sermons 
preached  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  September  and 
October  1850.  By  Benjamin  Harrison,  M.A.  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Maidstone,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  maybe  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  TWELVE  W  ARB  URT  O  N I A  N  LECTURES  on 
the  PROPHECIES  of  DANIEL  and  ST.  JOHN.  12s. 

2.  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  into  the  TRUE  IN¬ 
TERPRETATION  of  the  RUBRICS.  10s.  Gd. 

DR.  WORDSWORTH’S  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CHURCH,  SIXTH  EDITION. 

In  crown  8vo.  price  8s.  6(7.  the  Sixth  Edition  of 

''FHEOPHILUS  ANGLIC  ANUS :  or  In- 

1  struction  concerning  the  CHURCH,  and  the  An¬ 
glican  Branch  of  it.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Chii.  Words¬ 
worth,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had, 

1.  ELEMENTS  of  INSTRUCTION  concerning  the 
CHURCH.  By  the  same  Author.  3s.  Gd. 

2.  CATECIIESIS  ;  or  Christian  Instruction  prepara¬ 
tory  to  CONFIRMATION  and  FIRST  COMMU¬ 
NION.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  M.A, 
5s.  Gd. 

In  a  few  days,  a  New  Edition,  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  12s. 

TVRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL;  a  Series  of 

JL  Readings  and  Discourse  thereon. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

ESSAYS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  INTERVALS  OF 
BUSINESS.  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  LABOUR.  A11  Essay  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Employers  to  the  Employed.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Second  Edition,  with  additional  Essay,  6s. 

THE  CONQUERORS  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 
and  their  BONDSMEN;  being  a  Narrative  of  the 
principal  Events  which  led  to  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America.  Vol.  T.  post  8vo.  6s. 
William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  be  published,  No.  I.  price  2(7. 
to  be  continued  Monthly,  of 

]7AMILIAE  THINGS.  A  Cyclopaedia 

Jg  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Illustrated  with  5 
Wood  Engravings. 

Number  I.  Contains: 

A  Book,  its  origin  and  history,  printing,  type,  paper, 
bookbinding,  & c.  with  a  concise  account  of  all  the 
processes  through  which  it  passes  before  it  assumes 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it. 

A  Needle,  its  history  and  manufacture,  with  anecdotes 
of  tapestry  and  Berlin-wool  workers. 

Our  Cup  of  Tea,  Part  T.  Tea,  its  origin,  history, 
chemistry,  commercial  value,  and  social  influence  011 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row ;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ANTIQUITIES,  &c. 

ICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  RO- 

MAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Edited  by  Dr.  Smith. 
Medium  8vo.  500  Illustrations,  27.  25. 

ICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  RO¬ 
MAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHOLOGY. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  560  Illustrations.  3  vols.  8vo. 
57.  155*  6/7. 

R.  SCHMITZ’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Second  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

AMEBUHR’S  LECTURES  ON  THE 

IM  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Dr.  Schmitz.  Second 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  245. 

VIEBUHR’S  HISTORY  OE  ROME. 

IX  3  .vols.  8vo.  21.  10s.  6rf. 

/  1 UESSES  AT  TRUTH.  By  Two 

\T  Brothers.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  13s. 

/CLASSICAL  MUSEUM.  Complete  in  7 

\J  vols.  8vo.  47.  175.  6(7.  cloth. 

/  1HKOXOLOGICAL  TABLES  OE 

GREEK  and  ROMAN  HISTORY.  8vo.  5s. 

A  KERMAN’S  NUMISMATIC  MA- 

XX  NUAL.  8vo.  17.  15. 

nURWITZ’S  HEBREW  GRAMMAB. 

Third  Edition,  8vo.  13.s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  of  Scientific  and 
Literary  Works,  and  of  School-Books,  published  by 
Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

London  :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 

UHTRNING  AND  MECHANICAL  MA- 

X  NIPULATION.  By  the  late  Charles  IIolt- 
zapffel,  A.I.C.E.  & c. 

Just  published, 

Vol.  III.  ABRASIVE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
PROCESSES,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
cutting  tools.  Comprising  apparatus,  materials,  and 
processes,  for  grinding  and  polishing,  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts.  Grinding 
and  sharpening  cutting  tools.  .  The  figuration  of  ma¬ 
terials  by  abrasion.  Lapidary  work.  Gem  and  glass 
engraving.  Varnishing  and  lacquering,  &c.  With 
copious  Index  of  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  155. 

Vol.  I.  (Second  Thousand.)  ON  MATERIALS; 
their  differences,  choice,  and  preparation.  Price  155. 

Vol.  II.  (Second  Thousand.)  On  the  PRINCIPLES 
of  CONSTRUCTION,  ACTION,  and  APPLICATION 
of  CUTTING  TOOLS.  Price  205. 

Published  by  IIoltzapfff.l  and  Co.  Engine,  Lathe, 
and  Tool  Manufacturers,  64,  Charing  Cross,  and  127, 
Long  Acre,  London  ;  and  to  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Prospectuses,  with  tables  of  contents,  free  by  post. 


Just  published,  in  royal  8vo.  cloth  boards,  price  185. 

4  N  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  •  OE 

J\.  MATHEMATICS,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  by  order  of  the 
MASTER-GENERAL  and  BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE. 
Vol.  I.— Published,  for  her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
by  John  Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

OIR  FRANCIS  B.  HEAD’S  NEW 

O  WORK,  Dedicated  to  the  Women  of  England,  is 
composed  of  Descriptive  Sketches,  viz. — 

I.  Military  Warfare— II.  Naval  Warfare  -Ill.  The 
Invasion  of  England — IV.  The  Capture  of  London  by 
a  French  Army — V.  The  Treatment  of  Women  in  War 
—  VI.  How  to  Defend  Great  Britain. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

A  New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition ;  to  be  completed 
in  6  vols.  post  8vo.  with  55  plans,  price  105.  each. 

f  1ENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER’S 

HISTORY  of  the  WAR  in  the  PENINSULA. 
Volume  I.  will  appear  on  the  1st  January,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  monthly  until  completed. 

T.  and  W.  Boone,  29,  New  Bond  Street. 

A  few  Odd  Volumes  to  complete  Sets  of  the  former 
editions  may  be  had  on  early  application. 

Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  Wood-cuts,  35.  Gd. 

QPARKES’S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

k5  CHEMISTRY. 

“  Concise  and  extremely  lucid.” — Medico7  Times. 

“  Short,  simple,  clear,  and  accurate.” — Asiatic  Jour. 

“  A  text-book  for  teachers.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Ought  to  supersede  all  other  elementary  works  oh 
chemistry.”— Monthly  Magazine. 

London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


The  Concluding  Volume  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury’s  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament. — Just 
published,  in  8vo.  or  2  vols.  12mo  price  95. 

4  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  of  ST. 

PAUL’S  EPISTLES  to  the  TIIESSALONIANS, 
to  TIMOTHY,  TITUS,  PHILEMON,  and  to  the 
HEBREWS  ;  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to  assist 
the  practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion. 
By  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  .Canterbury. 
London  :  Thomas  IIatchard,  187,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BY  ARCH¬ 
DEACON  BERENS. 

In  12mo.  price  45.  6(7. 

nn  WENT  Y-TH  REE  SHORT  LEC- 

1  TURES  on  the  CHURCH  CATECHISM.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Berths,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Berks. 
Rivingtons,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Wav  loo  Place. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  bv  the  same  /  uthor, 
TWENTY-SIX'  VILLAGE  SERMONS.  Second 
Edition.  Is.  Gd. 

R.  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  or 

the  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  of  the  AB¬ 
DOMEN.  No.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Articles. 

MR.  COULSON  on  SUBCUTANEOUS  BURSAE. 
MR.  W.  R.  WILDE  on  the  OPHTHALMIA  lately 
reigning  in  the  Irish  Poor-ho;  ses. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS.  No.  I. 

THE  HOSPITALS  of  LONDON.  No.  I. 

The  above,  along  with  many  other  Articles  of  great 
practical  value,  will  appear  in  the  January  Number  of 
the  LONDON  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE,  which  is 
the  First  Number  of  a  New  Volume.  Each  Monthly 
Number  Two  Shillings. 

London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  28,  Upper 
Gower  Street,  and  27,  Ivy  Lan  g  Paternoster :  Row. 
Sola  b/  all  Booksellers. 

CHEAP  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  f CHOOLS. 
On  21st  November  was  pubfished, 

T7LEMENTS  OE  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

1  J  GRAPH Y ;  with  OUTLINES  of  GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  and  ASTRONO¬ 
MY,  and  a  complete  Series  of  Questions  for  Examina¬ 
tion.  By  Hugo  Reid,  Author  of  “  Elements  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  large 
Coloured  Physical  Chart  of  the  Globe  by  W.  and  A.K. 
Johnston.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  all  Geogra¬ 
phies.  Containing  144  closely-printed  pages,  only  15- 
cloth. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  London  :  Simfkix, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

This  day,  in  foolscap  quarto,  cloth,  price  105.  6(7.;  and 
in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  Dedicated,  by  special  per¬ 
mission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

UTHE  CHRONOLOGICAL  NEW  TES- 

I  LAMENT;  in  which*  the  -Text  of  the  AUTHOR¬ 
IZED  VERSION  is  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs 
and  Sections,  with  the  Dates  and  Places  of  Transac¬ 
tions  marked,  the  Marginal  Renderings  of  the  Transla¬ 
tors,  many  Illustrative  Parallel  Passages  printed  at 
length,  brief  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  a  run¬ 
ning  Analysis  of  the  Epistles. 

Robert  B.  Blackader,  13,  Paternoster  Row;  and 
sold  by  Samuel  Bagsteii  and  Sons,  15,  Paternoster 
Ro  .v. 

LISON’S  HISTORY  OE  EUROPE. 

I. 

A  LIBRARY  EDITION,  handsomely  print’d  on 
superfine  paper,  in  Demy  Octavo,  to  range  with  the 
Standard  Editions  of  the  English  Historians,  in  14 
\  ols.  ;  including  a  copious  Index,  and  embellished 
with  Portraits.  Price  107.  105. 

II. 

THE  SEVENTH  EDITION,  in  20  vols.  Crown 
8vo.  with  a  copious  Index,  in  cloth,  price  67. 

hi. 

ATLAS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.ll.S. E.  Author  of  the  “  Phy¬ 
sical  Atlas,”  and  of  the  “  National  Atlas.”  A  New 
Edition. 

In  Crown  Quarto,  uniform  with  the  ' 

Seventh  Edition  of  Alison’s  History 

bound  in  cloth, . 

In  Demy  Quarto,  to  range  with  the  “  Li¬ 
brary  Edition”  and  Early  Editions  of  ( 

Alison’s  History  in  Demy  8vo.  bound  | 
in  cloth, . 


the  \ 


d. 

6 


3  0 


ESSAYS.  POLITICAL,  HISTORICAL, 
CELLANEOUS.  By  Archibald  Alison, 


AND  MIS- 
LL.D.  In 


3  vols.  Demy  8vo.  uniform  with  the  “  Library  Edition” 
of  “  Alison’s  Europe.”:  Price  27.  55. 

William  Blackwood  &cSons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 
Orders  received  bv  all  Booksellers. 
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This  dav,  fcap.  8vo.  3.9.  6/7.  srilt, 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE;  a  Tale. 

From  the  German  of  Auerbach. 

London:  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  HOLYDAYS. 

INTS  FOR  HAPPY  HOURS;  | 

or  Amusements  for  all  Ages. 

London'.  J.  and  C.  Mozley,  6,  Paternoster  Row; 
and  J.  Masters,  78,  New  Bond  Street. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  small  8vo.  price  5s. 

A  CROSS'  THE  ATLANTIC. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sketches  of  Cantabs.” 
London:  Earle,  G7,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  price  Sixpence,  No.  1  of  a 
Monthly  Journal, 

THE  ENGLISH  REPUBLIC: 

an  Endeavour  to  Explain  Republican  Principles, 
to  Record  Republican  Progress,  and  to  Establish  a  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  England.— J.  Watson,  3,  Queen’s 
Head  Passage,  Paternoster  Row. 


This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  price  4.s. 

TITE  BISHOP’S  WIFE ;  A  TALE  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer,  with  an  Historical  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Hildebrand, 
(Pope  Gregory  VII.)  to  which  it  relates.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Stodart. 

London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 

THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

MB.  MATHEW’S  LETTERS  IN  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE, 

ON  THE  WORKING-CLASSES, 

Are  now  being  republished  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2 d. ;  and  Monthly  Parts,  price  Ninepence ;  with 
Engravings  of  the  Scenes  and  People  from  Daguerreotypes,  by  Beard. 

To  be  had  of  every  Newsman.  Office,  69,  Fleet  Street. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 


Just  ready,  small  8vo.  5s.  cloth, 

p  HOST  STORIES  AND  TALES  OF 

U  MYSTERY  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  With  IUus- 
trations  by  Phiz. — Dublin:  James  M'Glashan,  50, 
Upper  Sackville  Street;  W.  S.  Our  and  Co.  London  and 
Liverpool.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

A  New  Edition,  enlarged,  price  6s. 

T  ETTERS  ON  THE  TRUTHS  CON-  I 

I J  TAINED  IN  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D.  formerly  Senior  Surgeon  of 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physio-  i 
logy  in  King’s  College,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Sec.  See. 

Wiliiam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  &  London. 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations  by  G.  Cruikshank, 
Franklin,  Dune  n  Hering,  Sec.  handsomely  bound,  65. 

/AUESS  IE  YOU  CAN.  Upwards  of 

VX  Two  Hundred  original  Riddles  and  Charades  in 
English  and  French.  By  a  Lady. 

D.  Bogue,  Fleet  Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 

ELEGANT  PRESENT  FOR  Y'OUXG  PERSONS. 
Now  ready,  with  4  beautiful  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt, 
45. ;  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured  and  gilt  edges,  5s. 

'THE  OCEAN  QUEEN  and  the  SPIRIT 

L  of  the  STORM  ;  a  new  Fairy  Tale  of  the  Southern 
Seas.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Esq. 

London  :  T.  Bosworth,  215,  Regent  Street ;  who  has 
a  large  assortment  of  Books  suitable  for  Children  and 
Young  Persons. 

Just  published,  in  imperial  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
17.  11 5.  6/7. 

Mary  howitt's  lives  of  the 

BRITISH  QUEENS  ;  or  Royal  Book  of  Beauty ; 
■with  28  splendid  Portraits  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
by  the  first  Artists,  engraved  on  steel. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  extra  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  price  17.  5s. ;  or  India  proofs,  21.  IO5, 

MRS.  JAMESON’S  BEAUTIES  oe 

THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  ; 
illustrating  the  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon, 
&c.  with  21  beautiful  Portraits. 

Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

kR  RICHARDSON’S  ETYM0L0GI- 

CAL  DICTIONARIES  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE.  In  2  vols.  4to.  Second  Edition,  reduced  to 
4/.  45.  Abridged,  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  Third  Edition, 
reduced  to  155. 

William  Pickering,  177,  Piccadilly. 

This  dav  is  published,  in  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  125.  6/7. 

MEMOIR  of  JOHN  PHILPOT  CUR- 


A 


^  LETTER 


RAN;  with  Sketches  of  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  A.B.  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London 
Just  published,  price  25. 

Happiness  in  its  eelations 

to  WORK  and  KNOWLEDGE.  An  Introduc¬ 
tory  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the 
Chichester  Literary  Society  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
and  published  at  their  request.  Bv  John  Foitnes,  M.D. 
F.R.S. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  G5,  Cornliill ;  and 
John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Now  ready, 

TO  CARDINAL  AVISE 

l  MAN,  in  Answer  to  his  “Remarks”  on  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Statements  regarding  St.  Peter’s  Chair  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Basilic.  By  Sydney  Lady  Morgan. 
Charles  Westerton,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

This  dav  is  published,  f  ap.  8vo.  price  He/. 

THE  PERIL  OE  PAPAL  AG  GRES- 

i  SION  ;  or  the  Case  as  it  stands  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Pope.  By  Anodic  anus. 

“  A  people  who  can  understand  and  act  upon  the 
counsels  which  God  has  given  it,  in  the  past  events  of 
its  history,  is  safe  in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  its 
fate.” — M.  Guizot. 

London  :  TV  Bosworth,  215,  Regent  Street. 

In  a  few  days,  in  two  volumes,  foolscap  8vo. 

POEM  S.  By  Hartley  Coleridge. 

With  a  Mem  oil  of  his  Life,  by  his  Brother,  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  M.A. 

In  the  press,  by  the  same  Author, 

1.  ESSAYS  AND  MARGINALIA.  In  two  volumes, 
foolscap  8vo. 

2.  LIVES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  NORTHERNS. 
A  New  Edition.  In  two  volumes,  toolscap  8vo. 

'  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 

VE  MAIDEN  and  ye  MAPJtlEI)  LIFE 

I  of  MARY  POWELL,  afterwards  MISTRESS 
MILTON.  Now  first  imprynted  in  one  small  booke. 
Price  7s.  6d.  in  fancy  antique  binding. 

“  This  littell  booke  contained!  ye  pieasaunt  and  pro¬ 
fit  table  J  ournall  kept  by  the  first  wyfe  of  John  Milton; 
it  truthfully  reciteth  her  loving  courtship,  her  unhappn 
nuuriage,  her  departure  from  her  husband’s  home,  and 
her  return  and  perfccte  reconcilement.” 

London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


T  II  E  DEC  H  ESS; 

OR  WOMAN’S  LOVE  A  N  D  WOMAN’S  HATE. 


Examiner. 

“  French  society  is  vividly  painted  in  this  romance. 
The  wayward  passions  of  the  people,  the  gorgeous  bril¬ 
liancy  and  mean  profligacy  of  the  Court,  are  expressed 
in  a  series  of  pictures  excellently  coloured  with  local 
truth,  and  vital  with  genuine  passion.” 

Weekly  News. 

“  The  streets,  the  buildings,  and  the  manners  of 
Paris,  are  vividly  reproduced  in  these  pages.  The 
haughty  voluptuousness  of  Louise  is  pictured  with  a 
fine  tut  vigorous  hand.” 

Richard  Bentley,  N 


Britannia. 

“  This  novel  possesses  all  the  brilliancy  of  dialogue 
and  fervour  of  description  that  characterize  the  novels 
of  Victor  Hugo.” 

John  Bull. 

“  A  r  mance  of  violent  and  unrequited  passion,  de¬ 
picted  with  a  deeply  interesting  truthfulness.” 

Morning  Post. 

“  From  first  to  last  able  and  interesting;  and  we  per¬ 
form  a  very  gratifying  duty  in  recommending  the 
‘  Duchess’  to  the  public.” 
ew  Burlington  Street. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HEARTS  IK  MORTMAIN,  AND  CORNELIA. 


A  Novel.  In  1  vol. 

“  Both  stories  contain  matter  of  thought  and  reflec¬ 
tion  which  would  set  up  a  dozen  commonplace  circu¬ 
lating-library  productions.” — Examiner. 

“  It  is  not  often  liow-a-days  that  two  works  of  such 
a  rare  degree  of  excellence  in  their  class  are  to  be  found 
in  one  volume  ;— it  is  rarer  still  to  find  two  works  each 
of  which  contains  matter  for  two  volumes  bound  up  in 
these  times  in  one  cover.” — Observer. 


post  8vo.  105.  6/7. 

“  The  above  is  an  extremely  pleasing  book.  The 
first  story  is  written  in  the  antiquated  form  of  letters, 
but  its  simplicity  and  good  taste  redeem  it  from  the 
tediousness  and  appearance  of  egotism  which  generally 
attend  that  style  of  composition.” — Economist. 

“  Well  written  and  interesting.” — Bail g  News. 

“  Two  very  pleasing  and  elegant  novels.  Some  pas¬ 
sages  display  descriptive  powers  of  a  high  order.” — 
Britannia. 


TIIE  PROGRESS  OE  THE  INTELLECT, 

AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TIIE  GREEKS  AND  HEBREWS. 
By  R.  W.  Mackay,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  price  245. 


“  *  The  Progress  of  the  Intellect’  is  incomparably 
the  most  important  contribution  yet  made  by  any  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  to  views  first  broadly  put  forth  by  rationalis¬ 
tic  German  theologians.  He  has  widened  their  basis 
—  given  them  freer  scope  and  larger  aims— supported 
them  by  stores  of  as  various  and  accumulated  learning, 
and  imparted  to  them  all  the  dignity  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  sober  and  weighty  style  of  writing,  and 
from  processes  of  thought  to  which  imagination  and 
reason  contribute  in  almost  equal  degrees.  This  is 
unusual  praise,— but  it  is  due  to  unusual  powers ;  and  to 
be  offered  to  Air.  Mackay  quite  apart  from  any  agreement 


in  the  tendency  or  object  of  his  treatise.  We  will  not 
even  say  that  we  have  read  it  with  sufficient  care  or 
critical  guidance  to  be  entitled  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
the  soundness  of  its  criticism  or  reasoning,  or  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  its  particular  conclusions,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  on  anything  but  its  manifest  labour  and  patience, 
the  rare  and  indisputable  monuments  of  knowledge 
which  we  find  in  it,  and  the  surprising  range  of  method 
it  includes — logical,  philosophical,  and  imaginative. 
Not  many  books  have  at  any  time  been  published  with 
such  irresistible  claims  to  attention  in  these  respects ; 
in  our  own  day  we  remember  wonc.” -^-Examiner. 


London:  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  PEOPLE. 

Just  published,  in  2  thick  vols.  post  8vo.  price  One 
Guinea, 

riUIE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  and  EDU- 

1  CATION  of  the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and 
EUROPE  ;  showing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign 
Countries.  By  Josf.pu  Kay,  Esq.  ALA.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-law,  and  late  Tra¬ 
velling’  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

“  Is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  affords  a  vast  fund 
of  important  information  on  the  subjects  detailed  in 
the  title,  and  having  reference  not  to  England  only  but 
to  Europe  at  large.  The  work  is  in  fact  an  authentic 
history  of  education  in  the  nineteenth  century.” — 
Church  and  /State  Gazette. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

Ninth  Edition,  improved,  in  1  large  vol.  8vo.  uniform 
with  Southey,  Aloore,  Byron,  &c.  with  36  Illustrations 
after  Smirke,  Howard,  &c.  engraved  on  AVood  by 
John  Thompson,  price  215.  cloth, 

'THE  FAMILY  SIIAKSPEAEE:  in 

1  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text,  but 
those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  can¬ 
not  with  propriety  be  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By  T. 
Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

“  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  requires  nothing  more 
than  a  notice  to  bring  this  very  meritorious  publication 
into  general  circulation.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

Also,  a  Library  Edition,  (without  Illustrations,)  8 
vols.  8vo.  47.  115.  6d.  boards. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 

MR.  THOMAS  TATE’S  NEW  AVORKS. 

Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  5s.  6d.  cloth, 

iN  the  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS; 

containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulae, 
specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  See.  By  Thomas  Tate,  of  Knel- 
1  r  Training  College,  Twickenham;  late  Mathematical 
Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National 
Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea;  Author  of  “  Ex¬ 
ercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  Sec. 

“  The  book  contains  the  results  of  new  and  import¬ 
ant  knowledge  presented  in  a -small  compass.” — /Specta¬ 
tor. 

“  The  notation  appears  to  be  well  chosen,  and  the 
formulas  are  neat,  perspicuous,  and  convenient  for 
use . The  book,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  ap¬ 

preciated  by  the  practical  engineer.”  —  Philosophical 
Magazine. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  the  press, 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANICAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY  applied  to  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  12mo. 
W01  d-euts. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  12mo.  with 
nunr  rous  AVood  Engravings.-r-Nearly  ready. 

London;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


PRESENT  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

New  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  215.  cloth  ;  or  36.$. 
bound  in  Alorocco,  bv  Hayday, 

'THOMSON’S  SEASONS.  Edited  by 

£  Bolton  Corney.  AVith  about  Eighty  Engravings 
on  AArood,  from  Designs  by  Aleinbers  of  the  Etching 
Club. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
Uf  whom  may  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size 
and  price, 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cor¬ 
ney,  and  illustrated  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 

ETON  COLLEGE  AND  KING’S  COLLEGE. 
Just  published,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  price  125.  cloth, 

/TVHE  ANCIENT  LAWS  of  'trie 

1  T KENT II  CENTURY  for  KING’S  COLT 
CAMBRIDGE,  and  for  the  PUBLIC  SCIIQ' 
ETON  COLLEGE.  Collected  by  James  Hfa 
M.P.  F.R.S.  of  the  Inner  Temple;  and  Tn 
AVright,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Corresponding  Alembcr  of 
Institute  of  France. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman 

HOUSEKEEPING,  FURNISHING,  COOKERY',  1 
In  1  large  vol.  8vo.  witli  1000  AVood-euts,  price  50$. 

7EBSTEE  AND  PARKES'S  ENCY- 

CLOPJEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 
“The  contents  comprise  everything  which  enters 
nto  the  comfort,  convenience,  necessity,  utility,  and 
enjoyment  of  a  family.” — John  Bull. 

“  This  large  volume  contains  scarcely  a  line  which 
may  not  be  made  useful  in  extending  the  experience  of 
young  and  old  housekeepers.” — Britannia. 

“  There  is  no  sort  of  information  necessary  in  house¬ 
keeping  which  is  not  found  in  this  Encyclopaedia.” — 
Literary  Gazette. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 
In  royal  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards, 

Moral  philosophy  ;  or  the 

DUTIES  OF  MAN,  Individual,  Domestic,  and 
Social.  Second  Edition,  pp.  440. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  The  People’s  Edition. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  116,  2$.  sewed. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  17.  1$.  boards. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHRENOLOGY.  AA'ith  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Seventh  Edition,  L2mo.  3s.  6/7.  boards. 

TIIE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.  Eighth  Edi¬ 
tion.  Post  8vo.  8$.  cloth. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.  People’s  Edi¬ 
tion.  Royal  8vo.  1$.  6/7.  sewed. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.  Abridged  Edi¬ 
tion  for  Schools  and  Families.  Is  6/7.  cloth. 

London :  SoiriviN,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  Edinburgh:  M aclaciil an Stewart, 
and  Co. 
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OHARPE’S  LONDON  MAGAZINE,  for 

O  January,  price  Is.  with  Two  Elegant  En¬ 
gravings  on  Steel,  will  Contain — 

The  Triumph  of  Steam. 

Mrs.  Day,  of  Coomb  Ilill. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Order. 

Biography  of  llobert  Southey.  By  1\  Lawrence. 
Invasion  of  England  by  the  French. 

Lewis  Arundel.  By  Frank  Fairlegh. 

Miss  Strickland’s  Queens  of  Scotland. 

The  Past  Year  and  the  Present. 

London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  25,  raternostcr  Row, 

iTlaCKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE,  No. 

J  )  CCCCXXIII.  for  January.  Price  2s.  Orf.' 
Contents : 

The  Currency  Extension  Act  of  Nature. 

My  Novel;  or  Varieties  in  English  Life. 
Biography.  [Part  V. 

The  Lay  of  the  Nicbelungen. 

Additional  Chapters  from  the  History  of  John 
Hungarian  Military  Sketches.  [Bull. 

The  Message  of  Seth.  By  Delta. 

The  Voice  of  Nature. 

British  Labour  aud  Foreign  Reciprocity. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London 


JOURNAL  OF  SACKED  LITER  A- 

1 1  TURK.  Edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.  F.S.A. 
Contents  of  No.  XIII.  for  January  1851 : 

1.  Nineveh. 

2.  The  Jansenists  and  their  Remnant  in  Holland. 

*  :*>.  The  Authority  of  the  Septuagint. 

4.  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression. 

•  5.  Letter  and  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament. 

6.  John  Calvin. 

7.  First  Lessons  in  Biblical  Criticism. 

8.  On  the  Interpretation  of  1  Cor.  vii.  25-  40. 

0.  Brown  on  Our  Lord’s  Discourses  and  Saying's. 

10.  Bloomfield’s  Additional  Annotations. 

11.  Tenses  of  the  Hebrew  Verbs. 

Miscellanea— Correspondence — Notices  of  Books — 

Biblical  Intelligence — Lists  of  Publications. 


OLBUEN’S  NEW  MONTHLY 

\J  MAGAZIN  E. 

Edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq. 
Contents  for  January,  No.  CCCLXI.  :  1.  Memoir 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel;  by  the  Very  Rev.  William 
Cockburn,  D.D.  Dean  of  York;  Chaps.  VI.  VII.  VIII. 
I\.  X.  XI.  and  XII. —2.  Bishop  Tomline  and  the 
Boiled  Hare— 3.  The  Russians  in  Wallachia— 4.  The 
Voices  of  Night;  by  J.  E.  Carpenter — 5.  A  Gallant  Ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Ladies;  by  Mr.  Jolly  Green— 6.  Poems  on 
:n*Tour;  by  John  Oxenford — 7.  Tregaglc ;  by  Father 
Poodles,  P.P. — 8.  Tasso— 9.  Don  John  of  Austria  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Naples— 10.  The  Spectre  Haunted 
11.  Alaric  Watts’s  Lyrics  of  the  Heart— 12.  En¬ 
croachments  of  the  Roman  Church— 13.  The  Norman 
Dentist;  by  Dudley  Costello— 14.  Soapey  Sponge’s 
Sporting  Tour. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 

DIUSER’S  MAGAZIN  E, 

1  for  January,  price  2s.  G d.  ;  or  by  post,  3s. 
Contains  : 

1.  The  First  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2.  Phantoms  and  Realities  ;  an  Autobiography.  I. 

3.  Commerce  with  Africa.  [Morning. 

1.  A  Gossip  on  the  Christmas  Books. 

5.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Old  Year.  By  Swynfen 
G.  AbbC*  de  Voisenon  and  his  Times.  [Jervis. 

7.  The  Cenci.  Five  Scenes.  By  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 

s.  W.  M.  Thackeray  and  Arthur  Fendennis,  Es¬ 
quires.  Bell’s  Ladder  of  Gold. 

9.  Sketches  of  American  Society.  By  a  New-Yorker. 
Life  at  a  Watering-Place— The  Lionne. 

10.  Louis  de  Saintainc. 

11.  Railway  Companies  and  Railway  Law. 

12.  A  Carol  for  the  Times. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 


WITH  \  PORTRAIT  OE  DR  LA  YARD,  ANI) 
WITH  OTHER  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  January  Number,  price  25.  ()d.  of 

I )  ENTLE  Y’S  MISCELLANY, 

1  )  will  Contain  : 

New  Year’s  Day. 
scjeuc^  Sentiment. 

(  uriosities  of  Eccentric  Biography.  By  E.  W. 

Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 

Madrilenia;  or  Truths  and  Tales  of  Spanish  Life. 

By  II.  Drummond  Wolff. 

Zoological  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  No.  2.  Bears. 

V  Quarrel  by  Post. 

A  Tour  through  the  Giant  Mountains  in  the  Autumn 
The  Ladder  of  Gold.  By  Robert  Bell.  [of  1850. 

V  Visit  to  a  Very  Great  Man.  By  Horace  Maylicw. 
New  Year’s  Hymn. 

\  Trip  from  Bayonne  across  the  French  Frontier  to 
Fuenterrabia. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Layard.  With  a  Portrait. 

The  Railway  Mania. 

The  Monoculns. 

The  Press  in  1850. 

RicnARD  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street. 

| ECLECTIC  REVIEW.  A  New  Series 

I  J  of  the  “  Eclectic  Review  ”  will  be  commenced  on 
January  1,  1851,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Dr. 
Thom  as  Price  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stowell.  The  price  of 
the  Review  will  be  reduced  from  25.  6 d.  to  Is.  Gtf.  The 
size  will  be  undiminished.  The  January  number 
Contains  : 

1.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge— His  Philosophy  and 

2.  Lavs  of  the  Kirk  and  Covenant.  [Theology. 

3.  Pulpit  Exposition— Dr.  John  Brown’s  Illus- 
\  Wandering  Tribes  of  Central  Asia.  [trations. 
5.  Knox’s  Game-Birds  and  Wild-l'owl. 

G.  The  Associated  Labour  Movement. 

7.  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet. 

■8.  The  Papal  Controversy. 

Review  of  the  Month,  & c.  &c. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  New  Series  of 
this  journal  worthy  of  the  great  names  associated  with 
its  past  history,  and  the  yet  greater  principles  with 
which  it  is  identified.  The  best  literary  aid  has  been 
secured.  No  deterioration  of  quality  will  result  from 
the  reduction  of  price.  What  the  Review  lias  been  in 
principle,  it  will  continue  to  be;  but  as  a  literary  organ, 
its  comments  will  be  more  varied,  of  a  higher  order,  and 
of  more  general  interest. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.  27,  Paternoster  Pvow. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


I. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKES  of  URBINO 

(1440  to  1630).  By  James  Dknnistoun,  of  Dennistoun. 
With  many  Portraits,  Plates,  Facsimiles,  and  Wood- 
cuts.  3  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  2/.  85. 


The  “PRINCE  ALBERT’S”  VOY¬ 
AGE  in  SEARCH  of  Sir  JOHN  FRANKLIN  :  a  Nar- 
rative  of  Everyday  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  P. 
Snow.  With  Chart  and  coloured  Plates.  Post  8vo.  125. 

in. 

WINGED  THOUGHTS.  By  Mart 

Anne  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds  designed 
and  executed  in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
Imperial  8vo.  315.  G d.  elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

IV. 

JOANNA  BA  ILL  IE’S  POETICAL 

WORKS.  First  collected  edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s. ;  Morocco,  42s. 


v. 

ALARIC  A.  WATTS’S  LYRICS  of  the 

HEART  ;  with  other  POEMS.  With  41  line  Engrav¬ 
ings  from  Designs  by  the  most  eminent  Artists.  Square 
crown  8vo.  31s.  6r7. ;  Morocco,  45s. ;  Proof  Impressions, 

63s. 

VI. 

The  EARTHLY  RESTING-PLACES 

of  the  JUST.  By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neai.e,  M.A. 
Author  of  “  The  Closing  Scene.”  Fcap.  8  v o.  with  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood,  7s.  [In  a  few  days. 


vii. 

POPE  PIUS’S  LETTER  APOSTOLIC 

Considered  with  Reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and 
the  Law  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Travers  Twiss.  8vo. 

[. Nearly  ready. 

Till. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH’S  MIS- 

CELLANEOUS  WORKS.  Newr  Edition,  complete  in 
One  Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21s. ;  calf,  30s.  [In  a  few  days. 


BARON  HUMBOLDT’S  COSMOS.  Col. 

and  Mrs.  Sabine’s  authorized  Translation  of  the  Third 
and  concluding  Volume.  Post  8vo.  and  lGmo. 

[Nearly  ready. 
x. 

The  GEOLOGY  and  FOSSILS  of  the 

TERTIARY  and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of 
SUSSEX.  By  the  late  F.  Dixon,  Esq.  F.G.S.  With 
Forty-four  Plates  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby, 
Dinkel,  and  Erxleben  ;  and  Wood-cuts.  Royal  4to. 
63s. ;  India  Proofs,  51.  5s. 

This  work  includes  descriptions — 

Of  the  FOSSIL  REPTILIA,  by  Prof.  Owen, 
F.R.S. 

Of  the  ECU  I NODKRM  A,  by  Trof.  Edward 
Forbes,  F.R.S. 

Of  the  CRUSTACEA,  by  Trof.  Thomas  Bell,  Sec. 
R.S. 

Of  the  CORALS,  by  William  Lonsdale,  Esq. 
F.G.S. 

And  of  the  FOSSIL  SHELLS,  by  J.  De  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

XI. 

The  DYNAMICAL  THEORY  of  the 

FORMATION  of  the  EARTII.  By  Archibald  Tucker 
Ritchie.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 


ROVINGS  in  the  PACIFIC,  from  1837 

to  1849;  with  a  Glance  at  California.  By  a  Merchant 
long  Resident  at  Tahiti.  2  vols.  postSvo.  with  4  colour¬ 
ed  Plates.  [Nearly  ready. 

XIII. 

The  VADE-MECUM  of  ELY-EL8H- 

ING  for  TROUT.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pci.man.  New  Edi- 
tion,  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  Wood-cuts, 


MEMORIALS  of  THEOPHILTJS 

TRINAL,  Student.  By  Thomas  T.  Lynch.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Gs. 

“  It  is  full  of  matter — various,  rich,  beautiful.” — 
Nonconform  ist. 

“  Rarely  lias  a  work  of  higher  promise  fallen  in  our 
way.” — Eclectic  Review. 

“  A  vein  of  true  and  virgin  ore  is  traceable  through¬ 
out  the  volume  from  first  to  last.” — Athcnceum. 


The  BATH  FABLES— On  MORALS, 

MANNERS,  and  FAITH.  By  Sheridan  Wilson. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  Frontispiece,  6s. 

XVI. 

SECOND  BOOK  of  HISTORY— The 

BRITISH  COLONIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Inspector-General  of  Military  Schools. 
I8mo.  Is.  [On  Thursday  next. 

V*  The  Second  Work  of  Gleig’s  School  Series. 


London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans. 


M  ILE  IMMEDIATELY  PUBLISH 


THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  WORKS. 


I. 

MAJOR  HERBERT  EDWARDES. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  Map,  &c. 

A  YEAR  ON  THE  PUNJAUB 
FRONTIER  IN  1848-49. 

By  Major  Herbert  Edwardes. 

[In  a  feu)  days.) 


In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

THE  DUCHESS; 

OR  WOMAN’S  LOVE  AND  WOMAN’S  HATE. 

[Now  ready.) 

hi. 

In  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  OPERA 

IN  ITALY,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  &  ENGLAND. 
A  New  Edition  of  the  Musical  Drama. 

By  George  Hogarth,  Esq. 

Secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Paris.  [On  Monday.) 


IV. 

THE  GOLDEN  HORN; 

AND  SKETCHES  IX  ASIA  MINOR,  EGYPT, 
SYRIA,  AND  THE  II  AURA  AN. 

By  Charles  James  Monk,  M.A. 

[On  Monday.) 


In  post  8vo. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE 


SECOND  SIKH  WAR  IN  1848-49. 

With  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Battles  of  Ramnugger, 
Chillianwab,  the  Passage  of  the  Clienab,  &c. 

By  a  Staff-Officer  present. 

[On  Monday.) 


In  post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

THE 

BRIDAL  AND  THE  BRIDLE: 

OR  A  IIONETSIOON  IN  THE  EAST 
IN  1850. 

[On  Monday.) 

VII. 

In  Monthly  Volumes,  Bvo.  (to  be  completed  in  4  vols. 4 
with  Portraits,  price  10s.  6 d.  neatly  bound,  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

REIGN  0E  KING  GEORGE  III. 

BY  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart. 

The  First  Volume  Mill  be  published  with  the 
Magazines  on  the  1st  of  January. 

VIII. 

Ncu-  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  of 

HELEN  CHARTERIS ; 

OR  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  IN  A  CATHEDRAL 
TOWN. 

By  Mrs.  Ward, 

Author  of  “  Five  Years  in  Kaffirland,” 

IX. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 
ROBERT  BELL’S 

WAYSIDE  PICTURES 

IN  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  HOLLAND. 
[Now  ready.') 


New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  imperial  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  price  8s.  6 d.  of 

WELLS’S  SPANISH  ANNUAL. 


Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street, 
(Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty.) 


London:  Printed  by  Joseph  Clayton,  of  320,  Strand ,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  at  the  office  of  Robert 
Palmer  and  Joseph  Clayton,  No.  10,  Crane  Court,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Punstan's  in  the  West,  in  the  City  of  London  , 
and  Published  by  the  aforesaid  .Joseph  Clayton,  at  9,  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  in  the  Precinct  of  the  S  ivoy,  Strand,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  28th  Decehuhr  1850. 
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